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No.  1313. — New  Series. 
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Price  M. 
[Registered  as  a  Newspaper.'] 


CATALOGUES. 


DAVID  NUTT,   270-271,    Strand,  London,  W.C., 
PUBLISHERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OP  FOREIGN  BOOKS 
in  all  Languages. 
New  and  Standard  Books  in  all  Branches  kept  in  Stock  or  supplied 
promptly  to  order. 
Foreign  Periodicals  supplied. 
Ciitalosuei  and  terms  on  application. 
LARGE   STOCK   OF  SECOND-HAND   BOOKS 
in  all  Departments  of  Literature. 
LATEST  CATALOGUES  :- 

No.  51  Semitica— Old  Testament  Theolooy.    (1442  lots.) 
„  62,  84  MISCEIIANEOCS.    (762,  732  lota.) 
„   53  PHII.0S0PMV.     (940  lots. I 


POTTER'S  BOOK  CATALOGUE  on  General 
Literature  (No.  115,  for  JUNEI,  at  reduced  prices,  post  free. 
Sporting  Worlts  purchased.— William  Potter,  30,  Exchange  Street, 
East,  Liverpool. 


TO  BOOKBUYERS  and  LIBRARIANS  of  FREE 
LinRARIES.-The  .TCLY  CATALOGUE  of  Valuable  NEW 
and  second-hand  WCiRKS  offered  at  prices  greatly  reduced,  is 
Now  Ready,  and  will  be  sent  post  free  upon  application  to  W.  H. 
S.MITH  &  SON,  Library  Department.  186,  Stmud,  London,  W.C. 

HGREVEL  &  CO., 

.   PUBLISHERS  and  IMPORTERS  of  FOREIGN  BOOKS, 

S.t,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
Daily  Importations  of  all  Prominent  New  Publications. 
CATALOGUES  of  the  Foreign  Antiquaries  can  be  had  by  stating 
subjects  required. 
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OREIGN     BOOKS     and     PERIODICALS 

promptly  supplied  on  moderate  terms. 

CATALOGUES  on  application. 

DULAU    k    CO.,    37,    SOHO    SQUARE. 
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ILLIAMS        &        NORGATE, 

IMPORTERS  OP  FOREIGN  BOOKS, 
Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  20,  South  Frederick  Street, 
Edinburgh,  and  7,  Broad  Street,  Oxford. 
CATALOGUES   post  free   on  application. 
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H.  WOHLLEBEN, 

FOREIGN  BOOKSELLER, 

45,  Great  Russell  Street  (Opposite  the  British  Jluaeum), 

Supplies  all  Foreign  Booke  and  Periodicals  at  the  most  modern  te 

prices, 

CATALOGUES  on  application. 

T    H    A    C    K    E    R         &         C     oT, 

PUBLISHERS    AND    EXPORTERS. 

2,  Creed  Lane,  London.  E.C. 

Calcutta  :  Thacker,  Spink,  k  Co. 

MSS.  considered  for  Publication.  [Established  1819. 
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AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

P.    PUTNAM'S    SONS,    PUBLISHERS   and 


CATALOGUES  sent  0 

IMPORTANT.  — PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING. 

NEWSPAPERS,  MAGAZINES,  BOOKS,  Ac- 
king.  SELL  4  RAILTON.  Limited,  hidh-class  Printers 
aud  Publishers,  12.  Gough  Square,  4,  Bolt  Court.  Fleet  Street.  E.G.. 
have  specially-built  Rotary  and  other  fast  Machines  for  priutiug 
illustratedor  other  Publications  and  specially-built  Machines  for  fast 
folding  and  covering  8, 16,  24,  or  32-page  Journals  at  one  operation. 

Advice  and  assistance  given  tc  anyone  wishing  to  commence  New 
Journals. 

Pacilitiefl  upon  the  premises  for  Editorial  Offices,  free.    Advertising 
and  Publishing  Departments  conducted. 

Telephone 65121.    Telegraph  "Africanism,  London." 
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ESTABLISHED    1851. 
IRKBECK  BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF  per  CENT.  INTEREST  allowed  on  DEPOSITS 
repayable  on  demand, 

TWO  per  CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS,  on  the  minimum 
monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below  £li)0. 

STOCKS,  SHARES,  and  ANNUITIES  purchased  and  sold. 

SAVINGS^  "department. 


BIRKBECK     BUILDING    SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    HOUSE 


BIRKBECK    FREEHOLD    LAND    SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    PLOT    OF    LAND 


ROYAL   SOCIETY  of   PAINTERS  in  AVATER- 
COLOURS.  r,K,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 
12t)th    EXHIBITION    NOW  OPEN.      Admission,  Is.      10  to  C. 
SiEOFRiED  H.  HERKosiEE.Jun.,  Secretary  (pro  (em.J. 


"DRITISH     MUSEUM,    Bloombbury. 

EVENING  OPENING  ON  WEEKDAYS. 

From  MONDAY,  5th  Jdlv,  to  SATURDAY,  14th  Ai-ol'st,  inclusive. 

the  Galleries  usually  open  from  8  to  lo  p.m.  on  weekdays  will  be 

ULOSiiJU  during  those  hours,  and  will  be  OPEN  from  6  to  8  p.m. 

instead. 

Britiiih  Museum,  29th  J 


T  ITERARY  RESEARCH.— A  Gentleman, 
1^  experienced  in  Literary  Work,  aud  who  has  access  to  the  British 
Museum  Reading  Room,  is  open  to  arrange  with  Author  or  any 
person  requiring  assistance  in  Literary  Research,  or  in  seeiug  Work 
through  the  Press.  Translations  undertaken  from  French,  Italian,  or 
Spanish.— Apply,  by  letter,  to  D.  C.  Dallas,  5,  Fumival  Street, 
London,  EC. 


JOURNALISTIC  PUPIL,— Would  be  thoroughly 
taught  the  commercial,  printing,  and  editorial  work  of  a  news- 
paper and  general  printing  office.  With  bis  intelligent  co-operation 
would  be  made  duly  qualified  to  take  charge  of  a  similar  business. 
Moderate  premium,  which,  supplemented,  would  be  returned  as  pro- 
gresaive  salary.     Must  write  shorthand.     May  reside  with  editor  or 

Proprietor.— Address  M.  M..  care  of  Messrs.  Passmore  &  Cookes,  Avon 
odge.  West  Kensington,  W. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


EPSOM  COLLEGE.-ANNU AL  EXAMINATION 
for  SCHOLARSHIP.^  an^l  EXHIBITIONS  early  iu  JtlLV. 
New  junior  department  just  opened  for  loij  lioys.  Preparation  for 
London  Slatrio.  and  Prel.  Sclent.  Exams.,  tiie  Army,  Navy,  and 
lTniver9itie8^_  Numerous  recent  snooesses.  NE.XT  TERM  hegins 
H,  r>.  The  College,  Epsom, 


WESTMINSTER  SCHOOL.  — An  EXAMINA- 
TION  will  he  held  in  July  to  fill  up  not  less  than  FIVE 
RESIDENT,  FIVE  NON-RESIDENT  QUEEN'S  SCHOLARSHIPS, 
and  TWO  E.XHIBITIONS.— Details  may  be  obtained  from  the  Htio 
Mastkr,  Dean's  Yard,  Westminster. 


BOOKS  WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

(AdoiirtiHenuiiita  in  this  cuhimn  are  inserted  at  4d.  ver  line, prepaid.) 


WANTED,    BOOKPLATES  of    Bozman,  Walker, 
Giles.  Reverley,  Cabot,  Pace  ;  also  any  Old  Specimens.     Very 
best  prices  will  be  paid.— Moore,  6,  Trelawn  Road,  Leyton,  Esses. 


THE    AUTHOR'S    HAIRLESS    PAPER -PAD. 
(The  LEADENHALL  PRESS,  Ltd.,  50,  Leadenhall  Street, 
London,  E.C.) 
Contains  hairless  paper,  over  which  the  pen  slips  with  perfect 
reedom.    Sixpence  each.    Ss.  per  dozen,  ruled  or  plain, 

MU DIE'S    SELECT    LIBRARY. 

for  the  CIRCULATION  and  SALE  of  all  the  BEST 

ENGLISH,    FRENCH,   GERMAN,    ITALEAN 
AND  SPANISH  BOOKS. 


TOWN  SUBSCRIPTIONS    I  COUNTRY 

from  ONE  GUINEA  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from 

per  annum.  |  TWO  GUINEAS  per  annum. 

LONDON  BOOK  SOCIETY  (for       N.B— Two  orThreeFriendsmay 
ekly  exchange  of  Books  at  the  |  UNITE  in  ONE  SUB.SCR1PTI0N, 


Town  and    Village  Clubs  supplied  on  Liberal  Terms. 

Prospectuses  and  Monthly  Liat.9  of  Book.?  gratis  and 
post  free. 


SURPLUS     LIBRARY    BOOKS 

Now  Offebed  at 

Greatly   Reduced  Prices, 


A  NEW  CLEARANCE  LIST  (100  pp.) 

Sent  Gratis  and  post  free  to  any  address. 

The  List  contains:   POPULAR   WORKS  in   TRA'VEL, 

SPORT,      HISTORY,      BIOGRAPHY,      SCIENCE,     and 

FICTION.    Also  NEW  and  SURPLUS  Copies  of  FRENCH, 

GEBMAN,  ITALIAN,  and  SPANISH  BOOKS, 


MTJCIE'S    SELECT    I.IBBABT,    Limited, 

30—34,  New  Oxfobd  Stbeet;  241,  Bbomptoit  Road  S.W.; 

48,  Quebn  Victobia  Street,  E.G.,  London;  and 

at  Babton  Abcade,  'Makohbstbb. 


THE  AUTOTYPE  FINE  AET  GALLERY 

7-1,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 


PRODUCERS  and  PUSLISHJERS  of 

PERMANENT    PHOTOGRAPHIC    REPRODUCTIONS 


FAMOUS    'WORKS    OP    ART. 


AUTOTYPES    of     the    OLD    MASTERS    in    the 
GREAT  CONTINENTAL  GALLERIES. 

AUTOTYPES  of  MODERN  ENGLISH  ART. 

AUTOTYPES   of    PICTURES   in   thp  NATIONAL 

GALLERY. 

AUTOTYPES     of     DRAWINGS      by     the     OLD 
MASTER.S. 

AUTOTYPES    of    PICTURES    in    the    FRENCH 

SALONS.  

Those  interested  in  Art,  and  in  the  recent  developments  of  the 
Photographic  Reproduction  of  Pictures,  are  invited  to  inspect  the 
Company's  extensive  Collection  of  Autotypes  and  Autogravures  of  all 
Schools,  now  on  view  at  their  Gallery,  74,  New  Oxford  Street,  where 
may  also  be  seen  a  series  of  framed  examples,  of  specially  designed 
patterns,  made  in  oak,  walnut,  and  other  hard  woods. 


Catalogues  and  Price  Lietft  poat  free  on  application  to 

THE     AUTOTYPE     COMPANY, 

74.  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 

MESSRS.    J.    C.    DEUMMOND    &    CO., 

ABT  BEFBODUOERS, 

14.    HENRIETTA    STREET,    COVENT    GARDEN,    W.C, 
Are  the  sole  representatives  in  Great  Britain  of 
HERR  HANF3TAENGL,  of  Munich, 
the  well-known  Artist  in  PHOTOGR.AVHRE   now  patronised  by  the 
leading  London  Art    Publishing  Firms.     A  large  Collection  of  Im- 
portant Plates  always  on  view. 

Process  Blocks  for  the  purpose  of  Ordinary 
Book  Illustrations. 


J.  C.  DRUMMOND  4  CO. 


i  attention  to  the 


Improved  Rapid  Photo-Mechanical  Process 

For  the  Reproduction  of  Works  of  Art,  Original  MSS., 
Designs,  Lace  Manufactures,  Photographs,  Views,  Book 
Illustrations,  Artistic  Advertisements,  Catalogues,  d'c, 
itc,  at  a  moderate  cost, 

tipecimeaa  and  Price  List  oa  application. 

Offices:  14,  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON 


Just  published,  crown  8vo,  28.  6d. 

GOLD      AND      SILVER: 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Bimetallism. 

By    JAMES    HENRY    HALLARD,    il.A.  Oson., 

Sometime  Lecturer  for  the  Bimetallic  League 

in  Liverpool. 

Contents:    Introduction.— "What  is  Bimetallism?  — The 

Stoiy  of  the  Standards.— The  Great  Fall  of  Prices.-  Eastern 

Competition.  —  Misconceptions  and   MisrepresentatiODs.  — 

Conclusion. 

RiviKGTON,    Peroival  &   Co.,  34»  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London. 


Now  ready,  price  3s.  6d.  net, 

BACKWARD     LOOKING. 

Yeraes :  OccaaionoJ,  Illliscellaneous. 

Being  a  volume  of  poems  written  about  twenty-five  years 

ago,  and  now  published  for  the  first  time  with 

introductory'  verses,  entitled 

1897,  THE    aTJEEN'S    YEAR. 

Publishers:  William  Pollard  &  Co..  Exeter; 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  &  Co.,  London. 
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BLAISDELL  SELF-SHARPENING  PENCIL 

is  in  use  (in  preference  to  cedar  pencils)  at 

London  and  Westminstee  Bank, 
City  Bank,  London  and  South- 
Western  Bank,  and  other 
London  and  Provinciax  Banks 

In  the  Offices  of  the  London 
and  North -Western  Railway, 
MiDL-VND  Railway,  Great 
Northern  Railway,  Great 
Eastern  Railway,  London, 
Brighton,  and  South  Coast 
Railway,  South-Eastern 
Railway,  London  and 
South  -  Western  Railway, 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
Railway,  Caledonian  Rail- 
way,     AND      OTHER      RAILWAY 

Companies. 


The  War  Office 

Bank  of  England 

New      Zealand       Government 

Office 
Bankers'  Clearing  House 
United      States      Government 

Offices 
Oxford  Unh^ersity 
Cambridge  University 
Eton  College 
United  States  Arsenal 
United  States  Navy 
Pennsylvania    and     other 

American  Railway  Companies 
The  London  Stock  Exchange 
North  British  ant)  Mercantile 

AND  other  Lnsubance  Offices 


Fountain  Pens  and  Stylos 

The  objections  to  them,  and  how  they  have 
been  met. 


HOW    USED. 

start  the  paper  with  a  pin  or  anj-  pointed  instrument— a  slight  pull— off  it 

comes,  and  the  le.id  pencil  is  sharfiened.    Thirty  Fresh  Points  to  every 

FenciL     The  only  wear  is  from  use,  not  from  wliittliiiL'  away  or  Ireakint;  the 
lead. 

No  wood  chips  are  left  on  the  finer,  nor  any  dirty  marking-stuff  on  your 
fingers. 

What  the  Newspapers  say  of  the 

BLAISDELL  SELF-SHARPENING  PENCIL 

Truth. 

"  There  is  DO  limit  to  the  inEjenuity  of  the  Americans  in  improving  upoa  the  ordinarj- 
paraphernalia  of  daily  life.  The  other  day  I  found  my  office  table  provided  with  a  set  of 
new  editorial  pencils— red,  blue,  and  black.  Being  struck  by  something  unusual  in  their 
appearance,  I  made  inquiries,  and  discovered  that  they  represented  the  latest  Yankee 
notion  in  lead  jiencila,  the  lead  being  mounted  in  a  stick  of  tightly-packed  paper  instead 
of  wood.  The  paper  is  laid  on  in  layers,  and  the  advantage  of  the  arrangement  is  that 
when  the  point  is  broken  or  worn  down,  you  tear  off  one  layer  of  paper,  and  a  new 
and  perfectly  symmetrical  point  is  instantly  produced  without"  any  further  process  of 
sharpening.  This  is  called  the  *  Blaisdell*  pencil,  and  if  Blaisdell  is  the  inventor,  I  hope 
he  may  make  a  fortune  out  of  it." 

The  Queen. 

**  What  an  improvement  this  is  upon  the  old  laborions  process  of  pencil  sharpening, 
and  how  much  leas  extravagant  with  regard  to  the  consumption  of  the  lend,  which  cannot 
snap  off  when  thus  treated  ! " 

Westminster  Gazette. 

**It  is  decidedly  an  ingenious  idea." 

Black  and  White. 

"The  '  Blaisdell  eelf-sharpening  paper  pencil '  is  a  remarkably  smart  contrivance.  The 
lead  is  encased  in  paper,  which  can  easily  bo  unrolled  when  a  fresh  point  is  required." 

The  Lady. 

*'  A  8elf-shar]iening  paper  pencil  does  not  sound  a  very  promising  invention,  but 
anyone  who  becomes  possessed  of  one  of  the  Blaisdell  variety  will  acknowledge  at  once 
that  it  is  a  very  ingenious  little  article.  Thene  pencils  need  no  knife  to  sharpen  them,  ns, 
by  simply  tearing  off  a  little  roll  of  paper  at  the  end,  a  new  iinint  appears.  Thoy  are  mode 
in  black,  red,  or  blue,  for  office  work,  and  are  well  worthy  of  a  trial." 

Evening  News  and  Post. 

*•  One  of  the  latest  inventions  that  tend  to  make  literary  life  better  worth  living  is  the 
Blaisdell  Paper  Pencil,  Ponknivi's,  blackened  thumbs  and  unparliamentary  language 
when  the  point  snaps  short  at  an  important  moment  are  now  at  a  discount.  All  that  the 
writer  or  reporter  has  U*  do  is  to  insert  a  pin  in  a  spot  indicated  on  the  penoil-stom,  and,  In ! 
a  little  roll  of  paper  unfolds  like  a  diminutive  nhaviug,  or  a  released  curl,  and  a  fresh 
already  sharpened  point  appears  to  gladden  his  eyes  and  stimulate  his  harassed  brain." 


HOW    SOLD. 

Ask  for  the  BLAISDELL  SELF-.SHAKl'KNING  PENCIL  at  any  stationer's. 
The  Bi.ACKLEAi)  Tkncils  arc  made  in  .""i  Gr.ades :  H.U;  II  ;  B  ;  II.  H  ;  B.B  ; 
finest  Bavarian  Lend,  equal  to  the  highest  ([uality  of  Artists'  Pencils.  Coloured 
CuAYoN  I'KNciLs  in  Blue,  Red,  Yellow,  Green,  and  Black,  tough  and  smooth, 
rich  in  colour. 

If  your  stationer  does  not  sell  them,  send  Is.  fur  set  of  sample  pencils  to — 

BLAISDELL  PAPER  PENCIL,  CO.,  LTD., 

40,   IIULBOKN  VIADUCT,   LONDuN,   E.G. 


Cceteris  paribus  everyone  would  rather  use  a 
fountain  pen  that  carries  its  own  ink,  and  can, 
therefore,  be  used  anywhere  and  at  any  moment, 
in  preference  to  an  ordinary  pen,  which  has  to  be 
dipped  in  the  ink  every  minute  or  so. 

But  fountain  pens  have  acquired  a  bad  name  from 
two  or  three  general  objections  to  them.  "  A 
fountain  pen  is  all  very  well,"  people  say,  "but  it 
has  to  be  carried  upright,  otherwise  the  ink  comes 
out  in  your  pocket ;  in  fact,  the  ink  spills  and  makes 
a  hideous  mess  on  the  smallest  provocation.  By  way 
of  compen.sation,  when  y^ou  want  to  write,  the  ink 
retires  to  the  barrel  (if  it  isn't  all  spilled  into  your 
pocket)  and  refuses  to  emerge  until  the  pen  has  been 
.shaken  and  thumped  until  it  squirts  out  a  blot  on 
the  carpet." 

This  used  to  be  true  ;  but  the  CA.W  PEN  ha.s  met 
the  difficulty.  It  does  not  have  to  be  carried  up- 
right ;  it  can  be  carried  sideways,  upside  down,  or 
in  any  position  whatever.  The  ink  cannot  possibly 
spill,  because  it  is  in  a  hermetically  closed  chamber, 
screwed  tight.     There  is  7io  air-hole. 

The  pen  can  be  jerked  or  thrown  about  as  much 
as  you  please  ;  it  cannot  spill.  On  the  other  hand, 
until  the  CAW  PEN  is  opened  for  use  the  nib  (which 
is  a  gold  one  of  the  finest  quality)  is  immersed  in  the 
ink.  Consequently  it  wi'ites  at  once,  without  giving 
any  trouble. 

The  CAW  PEN  is  not  merely  the  onli/  fountain  pen 
which  anyone  cares  to  use  who  has  once  seen  it  as  a 
pocket  pen,  but  it  is  so  convenient  for  desk  use  that 
it  supersedes  all  other  pens  whatever. 

It  is  easily  filled,  and  having  a  wide  mouth  does 
not  clog  with  air  bubbles  during  that  operation. 
Prices  from  1 2s.  6d. 

"  Caw  pens  have  a  repute  beyond  their  neighbours." 

Westminster  Budget. 

The  objection  to  Stylographic  Pens  is  that  the 
point  rarely  suits  the  writer's  hand,  and  cannot  be 
adjusted. 

The  CAW  STYLOGRAPHIC  PEN  can  be  adjusted 
in  an  instant.  It  has  not  all  the  advantages  of  the 
CAW  FOUNTAIN  PEN ;  but  for  people  who  prefer 
a  stylo  this  is  the  best  stylo  on  the  market.  Prices 
from  5s. 

British  Depot :  46,  Holborn  Viaduct,  London,  E.G. 
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PUBLISHERS'   CIRCULAR 

AND 

BOOKSELLERS'    RECORD. 

4  HIGH-CLASS  PAPER  FOR  PUBLISHERS 
BOOKSELLERS,  LITERARY  MEN,  BOOK  COL- 
LECTORS, LIBRARIANS,  AND  ALL  WHO  TAKE 
AN  INTEREST  IN  THE  WORLD  OF  LETTERS. 


Published  every  Saturday,  price  l^d. 

Amongst  the  General  Contents  of  the  Paper  are — 
Aeticles  on  Cuerent  Literary  Subjects- 
Notes  AND  News  regarding  Books — Con- 
tinental Notes— American  Notes — Jottings 
ABOUT  Library  S.u,es— Reviews  of  New 
Books  and  Magazines— Regular  Lists  of 
Books  Published  in  Great  Britain  and 
America — Leading  Foreign  Publications- 
Businesses  FOR  Sale— Situations  Wanted, 
AND  Situations  Vacant— Books  Wanied  to 
Purchase,  and  Books  for  Sale— Trade 
Changes. 

The  characteristics  of  the  Literary  matter,  and  of  the 
Advertisements,  make  the  Publishers'  Circular  and 
Booksellers'  Record  a  most  comprehensive  record  of 
current  literature. 

Subscription  Terms  and  Advantages 
to  Annual  Subscribers. 

„  _  8.    d. 

For     Fifty  -  two     Weeks,      Including 

Postage* 8    6 

For     Twenty -six     Weeks,     Including 

Postage ..4     6 

Foe       Thirteen      Weeks,       Including 

Postage    2    6 

*  The  Annual  Subscription  to  America  and  Foreign 
Countries  included  in  the  Postal  Union  is  Eleven 
Shillings. 

N-B.  — The  Annual  Subscription  includes 
the  Iarf;e  Export  and  Educational  Numbers 
«,™I?.!.^'A'^  ILLUSTRATED  CHRISTMAS 
M UMBER,  and  also  the  privilege  of  a  four-line 
Advertisement  free  each  week  in  the  out-of-print 
Books  Wanted  column. 


JARROLD  &  SONS'  NEW  BOOKS. 

A    BOOK    OP    THE    HOUR. 

THE  WINDS  of  MARCH.  By  George 

'■       KNIGHT.    Author    of    "Dust    in     the    Balanct." 


nth  touches  of  true  pathos  and 


'  Dust    in     the    Balance,' 
-•Sapphira  of  the  Stafre,"    "Circle  of  the  Earth.' 
Crown  8vo,  art  linen,  gilt  top,  Ss. 
"The  book  ie  intereatine  and  clever, 
a  sense  of  atmosphere  nadUfe."~Acad«my. 

Mr  '^K«m}1^''°!vu1  %'■  ^P'^^i^^  K".  *'*™"  "■''ject  to  handle     But 
.  „■  J   ^1.1       The  Winds  of  March'  cannot  but  add  to  his  already 

a2aie?rSr''s^t^la'',t''iitor'  "  "="""'"'  "■"'  "■»!"=  "-<""""' 

THE     REJUVENATION     of     MISS 

*       SEMAPHORE:    a  Farcical  Novel.    By  HAL    GOD- 
PREY.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  33.  6d. 


past  hsve  delnsed  the  book  market'' "cailJrSVpT 

■  VI JivJ?^""'-"!'  l'!^  ''"^"l  ""il  "'^'■^  "="  '"W.  almost  as  good  as  was 
vice  Versa.' '—Giasj/ouiSdraW. 

"  rt  is  the  funniest  novel  that  has  appeared  for  many  months."— 5(f/c 


RLIND    LARRY: 

"     LEWIS  MACNAMARA. 


Irish   Idylls.     By 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
ne  Barlow's  'Irish  Idylls.'.  ..One of 
erature  for  some  considerable  time." 

"A  picturesque  groip  of  idylls,  the  high  literary  quaUty  of  4hich 
alone  suflices  to  recommend  them  irresistibly  to  general  perusal  All 
are  excellent  w..rd-paintings."— Z3ai(i/  Tetegraiih. 

"Of   excefitional    merit  and   cannot   be  too  highly  com 
'I'terarv  treasure  it  contains.    One  of  those  i: 


Now  ready,  the  First  5,000  Copies  of  the  Sixth  Volume  in 

THE  "  DAFFODIL"  LIBRARY  OF  SHORTER  NOVELS 

BY  AUTHORS  OP  THE  DAY, 

Vol.  VI.  ENIITLED 

THE  TOMBSTONE  TREASURE.   By 

•»■      FBRGD.S    HUME,  Author  of    "  The  Mystery  of    a 
Hansom  Cab."     Crown  12mo,  paper.  Is.  6d. ';   cloth 


gilt,  28. 


■  dreaming  of 


NOW  READY. 

BOOKS    of   the   YEAR   i896. 

Royal  8vo,  pp.  over  230,  cloth  limp,  6b.  not ;  or 
half-roan  Imip,  Os.  6d.  net. 

THE  ANNUAL  VOLUME 

OF  THE 

English  Caialogue  for  1896 

differs  from  its  predecessor  in  this  respect,  that  it  gives  the 

FULL   TITLE 

With  Duplicate,  and  in  many  cases  Triplicate,  Classifi- 
cation under  one  general  alphabet,  of  ei'ery  book,  instead 

of  as  hitherto  abbreviated  Titles,  consequently 

The  Bulk  of  the  Catalogue  1b   Increased  by 

over  80  pagres, 

whilst  the  price  (Ss.  net)  remains  the  same. 

SOME  PRESS   OPINIONS   ON   FORMER   ISSUES. 

"  '  The  English  Catalogue '  is  a  publication  of  national 
importance.  There  is  nothing  existing  that  has  any  claim 
to  be  compared  with  it  as  a  ready  guide  to  the  vast  fields  of 
modern  publications."— i)ai7s(  News. 

"Such  a  book  is  immensely  useful  to  all  who  have  to  do 
with  the  literature  of  the  day."— Atheaieum. 

"  We  need  scarcely  point  out  how  valuable  a  work  of 
reference  this  well-known  catalogue  affords,  as  it  is  not  only 
the  names  of  books  which  are  furnished  in  these  pages,  but 
also  the  dates  of  publication,  an  indication  of  the  size,  and 
the  name  of  the  publisher.  The  principal  works  imported 
from  the  United  States  of  America  are  also  included  in  this 
admirable  volume."— i)a«y  Telegraph. 
_ "  *  The  English  Catalogue  of  Books '  is  known  and  appre- 
ciated by  librarians  and  those  engaged  in  Uterary  research 
wherever  English  books  are  used,  and  the  new  volume  of 
'"6  work  is  sure  of  a  wide  and  hearty  welcome."— A'co^smaa. 
To  say  that  it  is  indispensable  to  whole  classes  and 
interests  is  mere  commonplace.    It  is  in  its  class  the  most 

useful  of  records The  entire  work  is,  indeed,  a  precious 

record."— A^o^es  and  Queries. 

London  : 

SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  COMPANY,  Ltd., 

St.  Dunatan's  House,  Fetter  Lane,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


London :  JARROLD  &  SONS,  10  and  II,  Warwick  Lane,  E.G. 
Of  all  Booksellers  and  at  the  Libraries. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS,  Ltd. 

The  BLIGHT  of  RESPECTABILITY: 

An  Anatomy  of  the  Disease  and  a 
Theory  of  Curative  Treatment. 

By  GEOFFREY  MORTIMER. 

1.  WHAT  is  RESPECTABILITY? 

2.  THE  PATHOLOGY  of  the  DISEASE. 

3.  "LADIES"  and  "GENTLEMEN." 

4.  SPECIFIC  SYMPTOMS  of  the  MALADY  in  WOMl 
6.  EBSPBCTABILITY  and  MORALS. 

6.  CULTURED  GENTILITY. 

7.  PLUTOCRACY. 

8.  VILLADOM. 

9.  THE  TYRANNY  of  RESPECTABILITY. 
10.  RESPECTABLE  CIVILISATION  and  AFTER. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  MAGAZINE 
AND  FREE  REVIEW: 

A     MONTHIiT     HAOAZINE. 

Edited  by  "  DEMOCRITUS." 

ONE  SHILLING  net. 
Contents  of  the  JULY  Number. 
WILLIAM   the   CAD.     By   Vow  Seckendoepf. 
ON  ATHEISM.    By  HnoH  Moktimee  Cecil. 
INTERNATIONAL  ETHICS.    By  Johh  M.  RoBEKtsotr. 
AN  EXTRAORDINARY  CASE  of  COLOURBLINDNESS. 

By  F.  H.  Terbt-Costb. 
TRUTH    and    FALSEHOOD    and    their  VALUES.      By 

John  C.  Kenworthy. 
BOANERGES  as  MERRY  ANDREW.    By  Thomis  Waugh. 
SAXON    and    CELT    in    the    INCUBATOR.      By   A.  W. 

BAENEVEtD. 

RELICS  of  SUN .  WORSHIP  in  JUDAISM  and 
CHRISTIANITY.    By  B.  BjiucE  Boswell. 

ON  the  NATURAL  and  ARTIFICIAL  CHARACTERS  of 
WOMEN.    By  Allih  Laidlaw. 

MARIAGE  de  CONVBNANCE.    By  E.  M.  Fekocson. 

NEW  BOOKS. 

THE    UNIVERSITY    PRESS,    Limited, 
16,  John  Street,  Bedford  Row,  W.C. 
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To-day's  Issue. 
ALEXANDER  POPE. 


THREE    CENTURIES    OF    NONCONFORMITY. 

Large  cr.  8vo,  nearly  800  pp.,  cloth,  63.,  post  free. 
HISTORY 

FREE    churches"  OF    ENGLAND 

FMOM    THE  REFORMATION  TO   1861. 

By  HERBERT  S.  SKEATS. 

WITH    A     CONTINUATION    TO    1S91, 

By  CHARLES  S.  MIAiL. 

"  A  monument  of  painstaking  and  skilful  work,  which  no 
one  probably  could  have  undertaken  with  so  many  advan- 
tages as  Mr.  Miall,  or  have  accomplished  with  greater 
Bucceas."~Literar>/  World. 


London ;  Alexaitdeb  &  ShepheAbd,  FurzLiyal  Street,  S.O. 
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GRATEFUL-COMFORTING! 
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CASSELL    &    COMPANY'S 
New  and  Recent  Volumes. 


Just  published,  price  9s. 

PICTORIAL     ENGLAND     and 

WALES.      "WiUi    upwards    of    320    beautiful    lUuS- 

tratlOUS  prepared  trom  copyright  Photographs. 

*'' Pictorial   Eaj^land  and  AValey'  comprises  within  its 

covers  320  beautiful  views  of  Euglish  and  Welsh  natural 

scenery,  scenes  of  historic  interest,  and  buildings  closely 

associated  with  the  growth  of  the  nation." — Daily  Mail. 


A  SUPERB  ALBUM  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  VIEWS. 
Now  ready,  complete  in  1  vol.,  9s. 

THE     QUEEN'S     LONDON. 

Containing  nearly  400  exquiaite  VieWB  Of  London 

and    its    Eavirona.      (Dedicated,    by  permission,    to 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen.) 

"  The  artistic   finish  displayed  places    this  publication 

immeasurably   above   any  other    work    of  the  kind.      A 

unique    record   of   the   metropolis    and    the    surrounding 

neighbourhood.*'— pKfi/n-  Opinion. 


COMPLETION    OF    SOCIAL    ENGLAND. 
Now  ready,  complete  in  6  vols. 

SOCIAL    ENGLAND.      Edited 

by  H.  D.  TRAILL,  D.C.L.     Vol.  VI.- From  the  Br.ttle 

of  Waterloo  to  the  General  Election  of  1895.     Price  18s. 

Also  supplied  in  sets,   half-morocco,  full    tnlt,   price 

£5  15s.  6(1. 
*'  The  history  of  social  England  is  a  stupendous  under- 
taking  Mr.  Traill  has  decided,  as  we  think,  wisely,  for 

an  encyclopjedical  social  history." — The  Times. 


NOTICE.— THE    FIRST  VOLUME   OF    THE    POPULAR 


EDITION  OF 


FAMILIAR  WILD  FLOWERS. 

By  K.  E.  HULME,  F.L.S.,  F.S.A.,  will  be  ready 
eliortly,  and  will  be  followed  at  inter\'als  of  about  a 
fortnight  by  the  other  Volumes.  The  work  will  be 
completed  in  6  yols.,  at  3s.  6d.  each,  and  will  contain 
200  Beautiful  Coloured  Plates. 


Now  ready,  boards,  .'38.  Cd. ,  or  cloth,  6s. 

LITTLE  FOLKS'  MIDSUMMER 

VOLUME  for  1807.  With  Pictures  on  nearly  evei-y 
pafre,  together  with  6  Full-page  Coloured  Plates  and 
numerous  Illustrations  printed  in  Colour. 


Now  ready,  price  Is. ;  post  free,  Is.  3d, 

THE     VICTORIA     PAINTING 

BOOK  for  LITTLE  FOLKS.  With  nearly  200  quattO 
pages,  and  abput  300  lUustratlona  produced  in  a 
manner  suitable  for  Colouring:. 
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REVIEWS. 


WEST  ARYAN  MIGEATIONS  AND 
CULTURE. 

The  Evolution  of  tlie  Aryan.  By  Rudoljih. 
von  Ihering.  Translated  from  the  German 
by  C.  A.  A.  Drucker,  M.P.  (Swan  Son- 
nenscliein.) 

THE  regret  with  which  the  news  of  the 
early  death  of  Prof,  von  Ihering  was 
received  in  England  wiU  be  revived  by  a 
study  of  this  English  edition  of  hia  Vor- 
geschichfe  der  Indo-EuropMr.  Fragmentarj' 
though  it  be,  with  some  deplorable  gaps 
in  the  body  of  the  text — the  fourth  book 
left  unfinished,  the  fifth  scarcely  begun, 
the  sixth  and  seventh  untouched,  the  whole 
unrevised  and  published  posthumously — 
this  last  product  of  a  singularly  active 
literary  career  forms  none  the  less  a  con- 
tribution of  permanent  value  to  the  slowly 
expanding  field  of  primitive  Aryan  research. 
Among  the  numerous  essays  that  have 
appeared  in  recent  years  on  the  many 
difficult  problems  connected  with  the  origin 
and  development  of  the  Indo  -  European 
peoples  it  takes  a  distinctly  independent 
position.  These  problems  are  here  attacked 
from  quite  a  novel  standpoint,  while  the 
inquiry  itself  is  prosecuted  for  a  different 
and,  it  may  be  added,  a  more  practical 
purjiose. 

Stated  briefly,  the  aim  of  the  learned 
jurist  is  to  seek  an  explanation  of  many 
later  (historical)  Aryan  institutions,  not  in 
the  Aryan  cradleland  itself,  but  rather  in 
the  hitherto  neglected  period  of  the  early 
migrations.  During  the  course  of  these 
wanderings,  which  must  have  lasted  for 
many  generations,  numerous  practices  and 
social  habits,  it  is  argued  with  much  force 
and  plausibility,  must  have  arisen  from  time 
to  time  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
new  and  ever  shifting  environment.  Such 
practices,  owing  to  the  conservative  spirit  of 
all  primitive  peoples,  would  tend  to  survive 
into  later  times,  and,  long  after  their  original 


pui'pose  had  been  forgotten,  many  usages 
which  were  at  first  merely  practical  devices, 
might  thus  easily  acquire  tribal  or  racial 
significance,  and  even  a  sacred  character. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  deeply  sugges- 
tive vein  of  thought,  preference  for  purposes 
of  comparison  is  naturally  given  to  the 
early  institutions  of  the  Romans,  most 
conservative  of  all  the  West  Aryan  peoples. 

' '  Nothing  of  special  interest  can  be  gathered 
from  other  Indo-Eiiropeau  nations  ;  they  teach 
us  nothing  fresh ;  their  evidence  becomes  of 
value  only  in  as  far  as  it  confirms  the  facts 
deduced  from  Eoniau  antiquity"  (p.  310). 

Hence  the  dominant  position  occupied  in 
these  pages  by  the  Roman  world,  many  of 
whose  social  customs  and  ceremonial  rites 
here  receive  a  fresh  and  unexpected  explana- 
tion. It  was  already  known  that  the 
Pontijices  must  have  originally  been  in  some 
way  connected  with  the  mimdane  art  of 
bridge-building.  Our  author  is  now  able 
to  account  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner  for 
this  strange  association. 

"All  the  branches  of  the  pontifical  duties 
may  be  traced  back  to  the  original  demands 
laid  upon  the  technical  bridge  makers  of  the 
migratory  period ;  their  priestly  office,  to  the 
necessity  of  the  expiatory  sacrifice  to  the  river- 
god,  which  could  not  be  off'ered  by  the  Flu  m  ines, 
who  were  the  priests  of  the  national  deities  only  ; 
their  skill  in  writing,  to  the  drawingof  the  plan  of 
the  bridge  ;  their  chronology,  to  the  estimation 
of  the  proportions  of  the  bridge  ;  their  relation 
to  the  law,  to  the  claim  of  the  river-god  upon 
the  bridge-toll.  I  leave  it  to  the  reader's 
judgment  whether  a  view  which  focuses  in  this 
manner  all  the  diifereut  phases  of  the  pontifical 
offices  into  one  historical  issue,  supported  by 
practical  reasons  and  the  evidence  of  language, 
can  lay  claim  to  probability  or  not"  (p.  360). 

So  with  the  rer  sacrum,  the  vestal  virgins, 
the  feralia,  the  augurs,  the  observation  of 
the  exfa  and  the  flight  of  birds,  lucky  and 
unlucky  days,  and  omens  generally,  things 
which  had  originally  nothing  to  do  with 
religion  but  were  intimately  associated 
with  the  circumstances  attending  the  first 
and  later  Aryan  dispersions  and  the 
intervening  periods  of  migration.  Thus 
the  conclusions  regarding  the  practical 
origin  of  religious  customs,  wliich  anthro- 
pologists had  long  ago  arrived  at  from  the 
study  of  savage  races,  receive  unexpected 
confirmation  from  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  the  more  advanced  nations  of  antiquity. 

"It  is  familiarity  and  long  usage  alone 
which  have  caused  the  originally  non-moral 
motive  to  be  converted  into  a  moral  motive  ;  it 
is  the  same  process  which  I  have  above  apphed 
to  reUgion,  and  which  to  my  mind  holds  good 
without  exception  for  all  standards  of  law, 
morahty.  and  custom,  in  the  ^^•^dest  sense  of 
these  words.  Practical  motives  have  called  every 
one  of  them  into  existence"  (p.  339). 

In  working  out  the  details  of  such  a 
theory  for  the  first  time,  all  sorts  of 
assumptions  have  naturally  to  be  made,  and 
it  is  here  that  the  author  feels  he  la3's  him- 
self open  to  the  attacks  of  criticism.  It  is, 
however,  fair  to  state  that  his  general  line 
of  argument  is  not  seriously  affected,  even 
though  a  few  bricks  may  have  to  be  removed 
here  and  there  from  the  superstructure. 
Thus  he  may  be  wrong  in  maintaining 
against    Schrader,    and   most  other    living 


anthropologists,  that  the  Aryan  cradleland 
lay  in  Baktriana,  or  about  the  northern 
slopes  of  the  Hindu  Kush,  rather  than  in 
the  South  Russian  or  the  Eurasian  steppe 
lands  anywhere  between  the  Carpathians 
and  the  Pamir  uplands.  Nevertheless,  the 
foundations  of  his  theory  remain  unshaken, 
because  nobody  denies  that  the  migrations 
did  actually  take  place,  wherever  the  centre 
of  dispersion  is  to  be  located.  These 
migrations,  on  which  everything  depends, 
are  aptly  compared  to  a  stream,  which  dis- 
appears underground  and  then  after  a  long 
interval  (the  prehistoric  migration  period) 
reappears  on  the  surface,  where  it  develops 
five  or  more  independent  rivers  (Greeks, 
Teutons,  Kelts,  Letts,  Slavs,  lUyrians),  all 
having  something  in  common  (primordial 
unity),  while  each  has  its  own  particular 
character,  acquired  partly  during  the 
underground  meanderings,  and,  to  a  less 
degree,  during  their  subsequent  evolution  in 
their  new  European  settlements.  Possibly 
too  much  weight  is  attached  to  the  influence 
of  the  subterranean  passage,  and  some  will 
be  disposed  to  question  the  statement  that 
"it  is  not  Europe  which  has  made  the 
European ;  it  is  the  European  that  has  made 
Europe"  (xiv.) — that  is  to  say,  that  the 
European  cacliet  was  already  impressed 
upon  the  several  branches  before  they 
reached  their  present  homes  in  the  West. 
But  the  general  contention  can  scarcely 
be  gainsaid,  and  whether  more  is  due  to 
one  environment  than  to  another  is  a  ques- 
tion of  secondary  importance. 

More  disputable  is  the  assumption  that 
the  primitive  Aryans  must  have  had  their 
primajval  home  in  a  hilly  region  because 
they  were  pastors,  and  "  mountains  are  the 
natural  foster-places  for  the  herdsman, 
plains  for  the  agriculturist"  (p.  391).  The 
very  reverse  would  seem  to  be  the  case,  as 
we  see  in  Arabia,  where  the  Himyarites  of 
the  Yemen  uplands  have  been  skilful  hus- 
bandmen throughout  all  recorded  time, 
while  the  kindred  Bedouins  of  the  Nejd 
plains  still  remain  nomad  pastors  ;  in  Africa, 
where  the  Tibbu  cidtivators  of  the  Tibesti 
range  are  surrounded  by  the  nomad  Tauregs 
of  the  Saharan  oases  ;  in  the  New  World, 
where  agriculture  was  highly  developed  on 
the  Peruvian  highlands,  but  almost  un- 
known to  the  redskins  of  the  Mississippi 
prairies ;  lastly,  in  Asia  itself,  where  the 
Aralo-Caspian  steppes  continue  to  be  roamed 
by  the  Kirghiz  and  other  Turki  nomads, 
while  tillage  is  mainly  confined  to  the  Fer- 
ghana and  Bokhara  uplands.  And,  it  may  be 
asked,  were  the  primitive  Aryans  themselves 
such  exclusive  nomads  as  they  are  here 
represented  ?  They  certainly  had  the  yoke, 
as  shown  by  the  root  jug,  t,tvy,  &c.,  common 
to  all  the  Indo-Eirropean  tongues,  Sanskrit 
not  excepted.  It  may,  no  doubt,  be  true 
that  it  was  api^lied  not  to  the  plough  but  to 
the  wain  or  cart.  But  the  wheeled  vehicle 
was  surely  the  invention,  not  of  a  pastoral, 
but  of  an  agricultural  people — unless,  indeed, 
it  was  borrowed  before  the  first  dispersion 
from  the  neighbouring  Babylonians. 

This  last  suggestion  is  not  made  by  Prof, 
von  Ihering,  who  in  the  unfortunately  un- 
finished second  book  ascribes  almost  all  the 
other  elements  of  culture  possessed  by  the 
primitive  Aryans  either  directly  to  the  Babj'- 
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Ionian  Semites,  or  else  indirectly  to  them 
througli  their  Phoenician  kinsfolk.  This  im- 
portant section,  which  -n-ould  not  appear  at 
first  sight  to  be  necessarily  connected  with 
the  subject  in  hand,  has  been  introdiiced, 
the  author  tells  us,  partly  for  the  "direct 
interest  of  the  task  itself,"  and  partly  for 
"  the  historic  interest  that  exists  in  the 
contrast  between  Aryans  and  Semites."  In 
any  case,  no  one  would  wish  it  omitted,  and 
if  its  general  conclusions  can  be  accepted, 
they  will  go  far  to  solve  a  great  difficulty  in 
connexion  with  the  development  of  Aryan 
culture  itself.  The  apparently  sudden  trans- 
formation of  the  rude  Hellenic  hordes  after 
their  irruption  into  Thessaly,  the  Pelopon- 
nesus and  Ionia,  has  alwaj-s  seemed  a  some- 
what inexplicable  phenomenon,  especially 
when  contrasted  with  the  state  of  sheer 
barbarism  which  continued  to  prevail  for 
ages  afterwards  among  all  the  other  Indo- 
European  tribes  who  occupied  the  rest  of 
Europe.  Greece,  all  things  considered, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  much  more  favoured 
land  than  Italy,  or  even  Gaul.  But,  as  we 
are  here  reminded,  it  lay  nearer  to  the 
earliest  seats  of  human  cidture  in  the  Nile 
and  Euphrates  basins,  and  it  was  mainly 
from  the  latter  region  that  the  Hellenes 
received  nearly  all  the  elements  of  that 
civilisation  which  they  rapidly  de- 
veloped in  their  new  homes.  From 
them  these  elements  were  passed  on,  either 
directly  or  again  through  the  enterprising 
Phmnician  navigators,  to  the  other  Aryan 
settlers  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  so  on  eventually  to  the  Kelts 
and  Teutons  of  Central  Europe.  Less  is 
said  about  Egyptian  influences,  but  this  is 
obviously  due  to  the  fact  that  the  author 
accepts  without  reserve  Hommel's  views 
regarding  the  Babylonian  origin  of  Egyptian 
culture  itself.  Hence,  everything  is  ulti- 
mately traceable  to  Babylonia,  which  was 
"the  lirst  seat  of  civilisation,"  and  "the 
model  nation  of  historic  causality,"  in  which 
respect  "  it  stands  alone  in  the  world."  Of 
course,  much  of  this  has  been  told  before, 
and  much  is  still  sub  Jiiffice.  But  the  whole 
subject  is  here  treated  with  singular  learning 
and  acumen,  whQe  fresh  light  is  thrown  on 
many  interesting  features  of  early  Mesopo- 
tamian  culture. 

The  translation  is  on  the  whole  fairly  well 
done.  But  there  are  numerous  misprints 
and  errors,  for  which  the  author's  unrevisod 
proof  sheets  cannot  bo  held  wholly  respon- 
sible. Thus,  at  p.  275,  the  Latin  po)ru.i  is 
made  cognate  to  an  Iran,  ore,  where  Iran. 
presumably  stands  for  Ir.  (that  is,  Irish)  in 
the  original.  Again,  we  have  "Iberians  in 
Ai-morica "  (p.  87);  "  Spani.sh  grandi'zza," 
whicli  is  good  Italian,  but  impossible 
Spanish  ;  mode  for  modo;  ningulua  for  singulis ; 
iuga  (Sanskrit)  for  tjuga  ;  hajit  (Hebrew)  for 
hayit,  and  tlie  German  /  generallj'  left  \m- 
traiislitorati'd.  But  far  more  serious  is  the 
misuse  of  the  tonus  vir//(7»  and  Indo-European, 
whicli  in  English  philological  and  ethno- 
logical works  are  universally  taken  as 
sjmonymous,  but  which  are  here  used,  the 
former  as  the  general  unmo  of  tlio  Asiatic, 
the  latter  as  that  of  the  European  division  of 
the  family.  The  result  is  all  the  more  con- 
fusing since  the  distinction  is  not  consistently 
adh(!rcd  to,  so  that  wo  have  Aryan  in  the 


title  itself,  where  we  should  expect  Indo- 
European,  and  elsewhere  such  perplexing 
expressions  as  "  the  descent  of  the  Indo- 
Europeans  from  the  Aryans  "  ;  and  "  how 
was  the  Indo-European  evolved  from  the 
Aryan  ?  "  In  future  editions  it  might  be 
well  to  conform  to  the  prevailing  English 
use,  and  where  a  distinction  is  needed. 
Western  Aryans  or  Western  Indo- Europeans 
might  be  applied  to  the  European  division, 
and  Aryans  to  the  Asiatic,  in  accordance  with 
German  usage. 


PLACE    AUX    DAMES. 

Women  Novelists  of  Queen  Victoria's  Reign. 
By  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton,  and 
Others.     (Hurst  &  Blackett.) 

It  is  only  right  and  proper  that  the  harvest 
of  Jubilee  books  should  include  a  survey  of 
female  fiction  during  a  reign  which  has 
been  marked  by  such  extraordinary  fecundity 
in  this  sphere.  In  the  handsome  volume 
before  us  the  publishers  have  induced  a 
number  of  women  writers  to  discourse  upon 
novelists  of  their  own  sex.  All  living 
writers  are  rigidly  excluded,  so  we  have  a 
record  without  prejudice,  and  the  whole  is 
an  interesting  history  of  the  great  and  the 
little  in  the  past  fifty  years. 

There  is  no  criticism  one  half  so  instruc- 
tive as  that  of  the  practitioner  of  the  art 
which  is  criticised.  The  expert,  the  man 
or  woman  who  knows  the  pains  and  plea- 
sures and  difficulties  of  the  trade  by  actual 
experience,  must  alwaj's  speak  with  more 
authority  than  the  irresponsible  smatterer. 
So  one  turns  with  some  interest  to  the  first 
two  essays  in  the  book,  where  two 
writers  of  eminence  are  commented  upon 
by  two  women  who  in  their  time  have 
written  excellent  fiction.  Perhaps  a  more 
sympathetic  critic  could  have  been  found  for 
Charlotte  Bronte  than  the  late  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
This  lamented  author  was  of  a  somewhat 
different  temper  from  the  impetuous  morbid 
creator  of  Jane  Eyre.  Mrs.  Oliphant,  too, 
as  a  critic,  was  apt  to  be  carried  captive 
by  momentary  dislikes,  by  prejudices,  and 
by  her  own  love  for  robust  writing.  The 
laudator  tempori  acti  is  a  difficult  character  to 
sustain,  and  if  it  is  once  assumed  a  certain 
narrowness  and  unfairness  is  apt  to  follow. 
Tlie  present  writer  did  not  often  find  himself 
in  agreement  with  Mrs.  OHphant ;  all  the 
more  reason,  then,  why  he  shoidd  commend 
this  essay  as  a  singularly  fair,  reasonable, 
and  satisfactory  piece  of  work.  It  is  easy 
to  recognise  the  gi'eatnoss  of  the  Brontes' 
work,  but  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  see  reasons 
for  the  idolatry  of  which  the  two  sisters 
are  at  present  the  centre.  Beginning 
with  Mr.  Swinburne's  panegyric,  we  have 
had  a  (lood  of  eulogies,  minute  biographical 
details,  an<l  uninipoitaiit  ('ssa3's  in  criticism. 
Jane  Eyre,  ViUette,  Wuthering  Heights  are  in 
their  way  masterjjieces,  but  this  is  no  reason 
why  they  sliould  be  declared  perfect  and 
sot  on  a  pinnacle  which  only  makes  their 
imperfection  seem  more  obtrusive.  The 
books  have  that  final  quality  of  excellence — 
a  profound  emotional  effect;  they  exhibit 
life  harshly,  crudely,  often  incorrectly,  but 


always  with  vigour ;  and  the  atmosphere  of 
bleak  moors  has  so  penetrated  to  their  fibre 
that  they  have  something  akin  to  high  poetic 
imagining.  But  let  us  recognise  the  plain 
fact — they  are  abundantly  faulty.  It  is 
life,  but  life  viewed  from  the  narrowest 
standpoint,  a  groping  after  a  real  world 
which  was  alwaj's  imaged  in  the  light  of 
the  writer's  sombre  and  restricted  vision. 
Hence  come  the  ugliness  of  so  much  of  it, 
the  frequent  lack  of  insight,  the  lapses  into 
the  strained  and  the  grotesque.  Mrs. 
Oliphant's  own  words  on  the  matter  seem 
to  us  to  be  not  far  from  the  truth  : 

"  The  books  upon  which  this  tremendous 
reputation  is  founded,  though  vivid,  original, 
and  stiiking  in  the  highest  degree,  are  not 
great  books.  Their  philosophy  of  life  is  that 
of  a  school-girl,  their  knowledge  of  the  world 
almost  nil,  their  conclusions  confused  by  the 
haste  and  passion  of  a  mind  self-centred  and 
working  in  the  narrowest  orbit.  It  is  rather 
the  most  incisive  and  reaUstic  art  of  portraiture 
than  any  exercise  of  the  nobler  arts  of  fiction 
— imagination,  combination,  construction —or 
humorous  survey  of  life  or  deep  appreheusion 
of  its  problems — upon  which  the  fame  is  built." 

The  nobler  arts  were  indeed  there,  but  the 
major  factor  was  the  faculty  of  deft  portrai- 
ture, the  setting-down  of  a  number  of 
cruelly  exact  observations,  the  harvest  of 
a  quiet  eye.  When,  as  in  the  character  of 
Rochester,  Charlotte  Bronte  passes  beyond 
her  experience  she  has  recourse  either  to 
conventional  exaggerations  or  unreal  heroics. 
Of  Charlotte  Bronte,  the  woman,  Mrs. 
Oliphant  writes  with  truth  and  sympathy. 
The  small,  fiery  little  governess  was  the 
precursor  of  a  new  era  of  thought  and 
feeling.  A  realist  in  art,  before  men  began 
to  talk  of  realism,  she  is  the  first  sign  of 
the  revolt  from  the  Early  Victorian  saneta 
simplicitas  —  the  age  of  the  Mrs.  Gores 
and  Mrs.  Marshs,  and  "  heroines  in  white 
muslin,"  to  a  more  wholesome  criticism  of 
life.  Almost  unconsciously,  certainly  with 
no  clear  intellectual  perception  of  the  residts 
implied,  she  gave  voice  to  the  craving  of 
her  sex  for  more  equality  and  freedom. 
Herself  prim,  self-contained,  old-fasliioned, 
demure  and  shy  before  strangers,  she  had 
the  curious  fortune  to  figure  before  the 
world  as  the  prophet  of  a  new  cause.  It 
was  little  that  she  asked  for,  but  that  little 
was  demanded  with  such  fierce  importunity 
that  the  world  awoke  and  began  uneasily 
to  look  at  the  matter  for  itself.  Here, 
again,  Mrs.  Oliphant  is  excellent : 

"  There  was,  however,  one  subject  of  less 
ab.solute  reahsm  which  Charlotte  Bronte  had 
at  her  command,  having  experienced  in  her 
own  person,  and  seen  her  nearest  friends  under 
the  experience  of,  that  solitude  and  longing  of 
women  of  which  she  had  made  so  remarkable 
an  exposition.  The  long  silence  of  life  without 
an  adventure  or  a  change ;  the  forlorn  gaze  out 
of  windows  which  never  show  any  one  coming 
who  can  rouse  the  slightest  interest  in  the 
mind ;  the  endless  years  and  days  which  pass 
and  pass  carrying  away  the  bloom,  extinguish- 
ing the  lights  of  youth,  bringing  a  dreary 
middle  age  before  which  the  very  soul  shrinks, 
while  yet  the  sufferer  feels  how  strong  is  the 
current  of  life  within  her  own  veins,  and  how 
capable  she  is  of  all  the  active  duties  of 
existence — this  was  the  essence  and  soul  of  the 
existence  she  knew  best." 
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Mrs.  Lynn  Linton,  like  Mrs.  Oliphant,  is 
a  lover  of  old  fashions  in  literature,  a  ^-eat 
advocate  of  the  sensible  and  the  rational,  and 
a  sworn  foe  to  the  morhid.  Her  criticism  of 
George  EUot  is  sane,  and  on  the  whole 
adec[uate.  She  is  a  little  too  fond  of  finding 
petty  errors  in  her  author,  small  anachron- 
isms and  little  faidts  of  spelling.  But  she 
does  ample  justice  to  the  qiialities  of  insight, 
knowledge,  and  an  excellent  gift  in  narra- 
tion which  make  the  greater  novels  a  per- 
petual delight.  It  has  been  the  fashion  to 
contrast  George  Eliot  with  Charlotte  Bronte, 
and  though  the  comparison  has  led  many — 
notably  Mr.  Swinburne — into  exaggeration, 
it  is  instructive  to  note  how  the  merits  of  the 
one  are  the  defects  of  the  other.  George 
Eliot  was  a  great  intelligence,  highly 
cultured,  reasonable,  and  weU-balanced, 
with  a  kindly,  tolerant  view  of  life  and  a 
strong  disposition  to  work  out  all  her  scenes 
and  characters  as  illustrations  of  certain 
ethical  and  philosophical  principles.  "WTien 
her  knowledge  failed  she  fell  to  ser- 
monising, with  the  result  that  when  she 
is  obviously  forced  and  unreal,  her  im- 
reality  is  that  of  the  moral  aUegorist,  the 
maker  of  cosmic  parables.  Charlotte  Bronte 
was  far  inferior  both  in  training  and  primary 
intellectual  power,  and  when  she  became 
extravagant  she  fell  into  the  sentimental. 
But  in  all  her  faults  she  preserved  one 
quality,  which  George  Eliot  onlj-  attained  to 
at  rare  intervals  and  by  arduous  and  con- 
scious art.  She  had  the  gift  of  direct 
emotional  effect — a  gift  which  defies  exact 
analysis,  but  seems  to  consist  in  an  extra- 
ordinary vividness  of  fancy  by  whicli  the 
very  essence  and  atmosphere  of  a  scene 
or  landscape  is  projected  upon  the  reader's 
mind.  Now  great  narrative  must  have  other 
attributes,  but  it  must  have  this  also — in  the 
words  of  Hilda  Wangel,  it  must  be  "  fright- 
fully thrilling."  George  Eliot  at  her  best 
attained  it,  and  then  we  have  the  ver}'  jier- 
fection  of  the  quality,  for  it  is  joined  with 
the  more  purely  intellectual  qualities  of 
subtlety,  insight,  and  breadth  of  view.  But 
it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  former,  and  in 
many  ways  inferior,  writer  has  the  gift 
always  at  her  command,  which  the  well- 
equipped  scholar  has  to  strive  hard  to  attain. 

The  remaining  essays  in  the  book  are 
shorter  and  of  less  importance.  We  are 
glad  to  find  Mrs.  Marshall  saying  a  good 
word  for  the  author  of  Loh  lie  lij  the  Fire 
and  Jaekanapes — books  of  which  at  least  one 
child  was  a  devoted  admirer.  It  is  only 
fair,  too,  that  Mrs.  Henry  Wood  should  be 
treated  with  some  respect,  for  her  industry 
was  phenomenal  and  she  had  some  notion  of 
constructing  a  story.  As  for  Mrs.  Norton, 
we  always  found  the  character  of  the  author 
more  interesting  than  her  work ;  and 
though  in  one  respect,  as  Lord  Dufferin  has 
recently  told  us,  she  was  not  the  protot5rpe 
of  Diana  of  the  Crossways,  there  remains 
the  figure  of  a  briUiant,  capable  woman. 
Mrs.  Macquoid  writes  pleasantly  of  Juha 
Kavanagh  and  Miss  Edwards,  and  Mrs. 
Parr  of  the  author  of  John  Halifax.  But 
why  was  so  incompetent  a  critic  as  Miss 
Edna  LyaU  allowed  to  write  on  Mrs. 
Gaskell  ?  "  Sorrowfully  true  to  life," 
"  tender,  noble,  and  womanly  "  are  epithets 
that  fly  about  with  such  terrible  frequency 


that  the  reader  is  bewildered.  The  essay  is 
in  its  way  amiably  appreciative,  but  a 
writer  of  such  rare  quality  as  the  author  of 
Cranford  deserved  more  competent  treatment. 
The  book  has  also  notices  of  lesser  writers  : 
of  Mrs.  Crowe,  Mrs.  Archer  Clive,  Lady 
Georgiana  Fullerton,  Miss  Pardee,  Miss 
Geraldine  Jewsbury,  the  fi-iend  of  Jane 
Welsh  Carlyle,  and  of  "A.L.O.E."  Distin- 
guished authors  none  of  these  were,  but 
they  found  their  way  into  many  homes  in 
their  day,  and  a  strong  sentimental  interest 
attaches  to  most  of  them,  which  warrants 
their  inclusion  here. 


THE  \TNDICATION  OF  JOHN  CABOT. 

Cabofs    Discovery    of   North   America.      By 
S.  E.  Weare.     (John  Macqueen.) 

A  SINGULAR  fate  has  dogged  the  footsteps  of 
the  men  who  won  the  way  to  the  Western 
world.  When  Columbus  set  foot  on  one 
of  the  Bahamas,  probably  Cat  Island,  he 
thought  himself  oif  the  coast  of  Cathay. 
He  had  brought  with  him  gracious  letters 
from  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  for  delivery  at 
the  Ct&rt  of  the  great  Khan,  and  to  the  day 
of  his  death  thought  his  discoveries  were 
off  the  Asiatic  main.  So  persistent  was 
this  belief,  that  even  on  his  fourth  voyage, 
after  he  had  already  touched  the  continent 
at  the  Gidf  of  Paria,  he  took  with  him 
interpreters  skilled  in  Arabic  as  likely  to  be 
usefiil  in  securing  the  favour  of  so  great  a 
potentate  as  Kublai  Khan.  He  was  looking 
for  India  and  blundered  upon  America,  and 
thought  till  the  last  that  it  was  Asia.  In 
the  mind  of  Columbus  tlie  lands  he  found — 
San  Domingo,  Cuba,  and  Jamaica — occupied 
the  place  which  geography  assigns  to  the 
islands  of  Japan.  He  had  broken  in  upon 
a  new  world,  and  thought  he  had  landed 
only  on  an  unfamiliar  side  of  the  old.  He 
added  the  two  Americas  to  the  world,  and 
was  within  touch  of  the  Pacific,  and  never 
was  aware  of  either.  It  is  in  keeping  with 
this  irony  of  things  that  the  new  world  he 
found  for  Europe  should  bear  the  name  of 
a  traveller  who  came  later  when  he  had 
shown  the  way,  and  that  they  should  be 
called  Americans  who  dwell  in  a  land  upon 
which  neither  he  nor  Vespucius  ever  set 
eyes. 

In  life  as  after  his  death  the  fates  desJt 
strangely  with  the  fortunes  of  Columbus, 
and  few  more  striking  vicissitudes  are  told 
of  anywhere  than  the  change  by  which 
the  disgraced  Viceroy  was  set  in  irons 
in  his  own  Domingo,  and  so  sent  to  Sj)ain 
across  the  very  ocean  which  had  yielded 
her  secret  to  him,  fettered  in  the  bottom  of 
a  caravel.  He  had  added  a  hemisphere  to 
the  dominions  of  the  Spaniard,  and  his 
latest  biographer  tells  ns  that  his  death  was 
a  relief  to  the  king  ;  while 

"  the  world  at  large  thought  no  more  of  the 
mournful  procession  which  bore  that  wayworn 
body  to  the  grave,  than  it  did  of  any  poor 
creature  journeying  in  his  bier  to  the  potter's 
field." 

But  perhaps  the  saddest  contrast  of  aU  is 
that  between  the  fervent  hopes  which 
Columbus  undoubtedly  formed  for  the  con- 


version of  the  natives  to  Christianity,  and 

the  fact  that  at  his  death  the  absolute 
annihilation  of  the  whole  race  of  the 
Antilles  was  already  well  within  view. 
And  it  is  among  the  revenges  of  time  that 
the  most  important  colony  which  Columbus 
founded  for  the  Spanish  Monarchy  shoidd 
now  be  the  black  republic  of  Hayti. 

And  if  this  was  the  fate  of  Columbus, 
what  of  Cabot,  the  true  discoverer  of  what 
is  now  Canada  and  the  United  States  ?  Mr. 
John  Fiske  writes : 

"  In  the  drama  of  maritime  discovery,  as 
gUmpses  of  new  worlds  were  beginning  to 
reward  the  enterprising  crowns  of  Spain  and 
Poi-tugal,  for  a  moment  there  came  from  the 
North  a  few  brief  notes  fraught  with  ominous 
portent.  The  Power  for  whom  Destiny  had 
reserved  the  world  -  empire  of  which  these 
Southern  nations  were  dreaming  stretched 
forth  her  hand,  in  quiet  disregard  of  papal 
bulls,  and  laid  it  upon  the  western  shore  of  the 
ocean.  It  was  only  for  a  moment,  and  long 
years  were  to  pass  before  the  consequences  were 
developed.  But  in  truth  the  first  fateful  note 
that  heralded  the  coming  English  supremacy 
was  sounded  when  John  Cabot's  tiny  craft 
sailed  out  from  the  Bristol  Channel  on  a  bright 
May  morning  of  1497." 

These  be  swelling  words  ;  but,  in  truth,  for 
ages  the  very  existence  of  John  Cabot  was 
forgotten,  and  this  volume  is  written  solely 
to  vindicate  the  claims  of  the  great  dis- 
coverer against  the  pretensions  of  his  son. 
In  neither  of  the  ancient  English  chronicles 
— Barrett's  History  of  Bristol  and  the  Fust 
MS. — in  which  mention  is  made  of  the 
discovery  of  North  America,  does  Cabot's 
name  even  occur.  We  learn,  indeed,  from 
Barrett  that,  on  June  24,  1497,  "  was  New- 
foundland found  by  Bristol  men  in  a  ship 
called  the  Mathew."  Again,  according  to 
the  Fust  MS., 

"this  year  1497,  on  St.  John  the  Baptist's 
Day,  the  land  of  America  was  found  by  the 
Merchants  of  Bristow  in  a  shippe  of  Bristowe 
called  the  Mathew,  the  which  said  ship  departed 
from  the  port  of  Bristowe  the  second  day  of 
May,  and  came  home  again  the  sixth  of  August 
next  following." 

Both  these  records  agree  as  to  the  dates, 
and  the  name  of  the  vessel,  and  the  con- 
sequent glory  of  Bristol,  and  also  in 
ignoring  the  gallant  explorer  who  led  the 
expedition.  This  may  probably  have  been 
due  to  mere  insular  jealousy  of  the  foreign 
adventurer.  Thus  we  find  Eaimondo  de 
Soncino,  in  a  letter  written  in  the  year  of  the 
discovery  to  the  Duke  of  Milan,  after  de- 
scribing John  Cabot  as  a  Venetian,  saying, 
"  The  said  Messer  Joanne,  as  he  is  a  foreign  er 
and  poor,  would  not  be  believed  if  his 
partners,  who  are  all  Englishmen  and  from 
Bristol,  did  not  testify  to  the  truth  of  what 
he  tells."  And  so  little  was  the  fame  of  the 
poor  Venetian  esteemed  in  England  that  until 
some  thirty  years  ago  it  was  confidently  taken 
for  granted  that  the  real  discoverer  of  North 
America  was  his  son  Sebastian.  Whether 
Sebastian  Cabot  ever  led  an  independent  ex- 
pedition, or  even  if  he  accompanied  his  father 
in  the  true  voyage  of  discovery,  is  uncertain, 
but  we  know  that  for  over  forty  years  he 
took  credit  to  himself  among  the  Spaniards 
for  the  work  which  his  father  achieved. 
The  world  was  for  ages  led  astray  by  state- 
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ments  made  by  men  like  Peter  Martyr  and 
Ramusio,  who  were  personal  friends 
of  Sebastian  and  wrote  as  be  directed. 
Peter  Martyr  even  goes  so  far  as  to  speak 
of  Jobn  Cabot  as  dead  at  the  time  when  the 
discover}'  was  made.  Hajaiiily  in  recent 
years  the  Spanish  and  Italian  archives  have 
redressed  the  balance  and  made  known  the 
truth.  The  e\ddence  here  supplied  is  of  the 
most  convincing  sort,  and  comes  to  us  in  the 
shape  of  letters  written  by  the  Spanish  and 
Venetian  and  Milanese  envoys  immediately 
after  the  return  of  the  Mathew  in  1497. 
These  representatives  of  rival  commercial 
Powers  naturally  felt  it  their  duty  to  keep 
their  respective  courts  thoroughly  well 
informed  as  to  what  was  being  done  by 
the  English  adventurers,  and  fortunately 
tlieir  testimony  in  all  essential  points  is 
unanimous. 

John  Cabot  had  little  to  show  as  the  result 
of  his  discovery  of  North  America.  Toucliing 
land  probably  somewhere  off  Cape  Breton, 

"  he  sa  w, "  says  the  Venetian  Lorenzo  Pasqualigo, 
"  no  human  beings,  but  he  has  brought  here  to 
the  king  certain  snares  which  had  been  set  to 
catch  game,  and  .a  needle  for  making  nets ;  he 
also  found  some  felled  trees,  by  which  he  judged 
there  were  inhabitants." 

Eaimondo  de  Soncino,  writing  to  the  Duke 
of  Milan  in  December,  1497,  announces  that 
the  king  was  so  pleased  with  what  he  re- 
garded as  the  acfjuisition  of  a  part  of  Asia 
for  the  British  Crown,  tliat  he  meant  to  give 
Cabot  ships  for  a  new  expedition  in  the 
spring, 

"  and  will  give  him  all  the  criminals,  so  that  he 
may  go  to  this  country  and  plant  a  colony 
there.  And  in  this  way  he  hopes  to  make 
London  a  greater  place  for  sjiices  than 
Alexandria." 

We  know  that  this  second  expedition 
actually  sailed,  and  that  one  of  the  vessels 
had  to  put  back  into  an  Irish  port  througli 
stress  of  weather  —  the  rest  is  silence. 
AVhen  Cabot  and  his  companions  returned 
or  whether  they  returned  at  all,  is  simply 
not  known.  John  Cabot  disappears  from 
our  view.  Even  his  name  does  not  appear 
as  the  discoverer  of  North  America  until  a 
comparatively  recent  date.  What  did 
Bristol  care  for  the  fame  of  the  mere 
Venetian  so  long  as  the  name  of  the  Bristol 
vessel  was  remembered  ?  and  Sebastian 
Cabot,  settled  in  Spain,  had  obvious  reasons 
for  being  reticent  and  even  unveracious 
about  his  fatlier. 

Mr.  Weare  has  set  out  the  evidence  wliich 
demonstrates  tlie  validity  of  John  Cabot's 
claim  with  abundant  care.  But  was  it 
necessary  at  this  time  of  day  to  give 
Alexander's  Bull  in  cxtenso,  and  in  English 
as  well  as  in  Latin?  The  book  is  al.so 
somewhat  needlessl}'  bulked  by  a  pre- 
liminary chai.ter  and  long  introduction 
about  the  current  beliefs  of  the  Middle 
Ages  as  to  what  lay  beyond  the  Atlantic. 
It  was  the  known  success  of  Columbus, 
and  not  legends  about  St.  Brandon  and  the 
seven  cities,  wliich  caused  John  Cabot  to 
sail  into  the  West. 


LIBEL    AND    LITERATURE. 

An  Outline  of  the  Laiv  of  Lihel.  By  W. 
Blake  Odgers,  Q.C.,  LL.D.    (MacmiUan.) 

The  Law  of  Lihel  and  Slander.  By  Hugh 
Eraser,  LL.D.  Second  Edition.  (Wm. 
Clowes  &  Sons.) 

The  distinction  between  libel  and  slander 
being,  broadly,  that  lihel  is  a  written  state- 
ment, and  slander  a  spoken,  the  intimate 
connexion  between  libel  and  literature  is 
evident.  It  is  highly  important  that  every 
writer  should  be  thoroughly  accjuainted 
with  the  law  of  libel.  To  the  joiirnalist  it 
is  vital,  but  the  novelist  requires  knowledge 
no  less.  Actions  have  been  frequently 
brought  for  identifiable  fiction  which 
libelled  a  living  person ;  and  in  these  days 
of  outspoken  criticism,  it  is  as  necessary  for 
the  novelist  as  for  his  reviewers  to  know 
how  far  a  critic  may  go  safely,  and  for  how 
much  malice  he  can  be  midcted  in  damages. 
The  public,  too,  who  are  both  readers  and 
juries,  may  as  well  be  "  up-to-date  "  as  to  the 
relations  between  libel  and  literature.  Dr. 
Blake  <_)ilgers,  in  his  admirable  and  neatly 
bound  little  manual,  just  issued,  which  looks 
almost  like  a  book  of  poems,  has  done  no 
little  seri'ice  both  to  literary  men  and  the 
public  by  his  excellent  and  concise  ex- 
position of  the  law.  For  lawyers,  tlie  law 
has  to  be  put  technically,  and  Mr.  Eraser, 
in  the  second  edition  of  his  well-arranged 
text-book,  gives  the  profession  the  benefit 
of  a  clear  summary  of  the  leading  and  latest 
eases.  But  Dr.  Blake  Odgers,  in  the  reprint 
of  his  more  popular  lectures,  has  treated  the 
theory  and  practice  of  libel  so  that  he 
who  nms,  or  rather  sits  at  liis  desk,  can 
read.  The  writer,  who  is  not  a  barrister, 
will  have  no  excuse  for  ignorance  of 
the  main  issues  in  the  special  sort  of  legal 
risk  to  which  he  exposes  himself.  He 
must  not  do  an  injury  to  the  reputation 
of  any  person,  unless  lie  can  prove  either 
that  his  statements  are  true  (a  complete 
answer)  or  that  his  criticism  is  a  fair  com- 
ment on  a  matter  of  public  interest.  If  he 
has  said  only  what  can  be  proved  to  be  true, 
cadit  qiuistio.  But  "fair  comment  "  is  often 
a  difficidt  matter  to  define.  Let  him  re- 
member, then,  that  {a)  it  is  immaterial 
whether  he  honestly  believes  that  his  words 
are  true — that  will  not  ab.solve  him ;  (J)  it 
is  also  immaterial  liow  poignant  or  severe 
or  exaggerated  his  ridicule  or  his  reproaches 
may  be,  if  they  are  justified  at  all;  (c)  aU 
statements  of  fact  must  be  absolutely 
accurate  \  {d)  it  is  his  statements  of  opinion 
only  wliicli  are  jirotected ;  (e)  the  criticism 
must  be  relevant  to  some  matter  of  public, 
and  not  of  merely  personal,  interest;  (/) 
and  his  attack  must  not  be  "malicious"  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  tlie  word.  Dr.  Blake 
Odgers  illustrates  all  these  points  with  con- 
siderable wit  as  well  as  learning.  He  some- 
times goes  a  little  far,  however,  in  his  obiter 
dicta.  For  instance,  on  tlie  question  of 
malice : 

"  Suppose  that  A.  and  B.  are  both  suitors  for 
the  hand  of  the  same  young  lady.  A.  writes  a 
book  or  a  play  which  is  severely  criticised  in 
the  TiiiifS.  The  criticism,  though  severe,  is, 
nevertheless,  a  fair  comment  on  the  play.  It 
honestly  expresses  what  the  critic  really  thought 


of  the  production.  B.  reads  this,  and  is  de- 
hghted,  and  he  sends  a  copy  of  that  issue  of  the 
Timps  to  the  mother  of  the  young  lady,  hoping 
and  intending  thus  to  injure  his  rival.  Will  an 
action  lie  for  malicious  pubUcation  ?  I  think 
it  will." 

But  surely  tton  constat  that  the  opposi- 
tion of  a  mother  would  ruin  his  rival 
with  the  daughter!  However,  the  point 
illustrates  the  fact  that  malice  is  often 
a  thorny  question.  Or,  take  another  instance, 
as  to  publication  : 

"  Suppose  the  defendant  is  a  German  mer- 
chant, and  the  plaintiff  a  German  too,  a  clerk 
in  the  office  of  an  Enghsh  merchant.  The 
defendant  considers  that  he  has  some  cause  of 
comi^laiut  against  the  plaintiff,  so  he  wi'ites  a 
letter  in  German  to  the  employer  of  the  plaintiff. 
The  envelope  is  properly  fastened  do\vn,  and 
addressed  to  the  Enghsh  merchant,  who  opens 
it;  he  sees  it  is  in  German,  so  he  calls  for  the 
German  clerk,  the  plaintiff,  and  hands  it  to 
him,  saying,  'Tell  me  what  this  is  about.' 
Thereupon  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  plaintiff 
to  translate  this  German  letter  to  his  employer, 
and  in  so  doing  he,  the  plaintiff,  necessarily 
pubhshes  to  his  employer  a  Ubel  on  himself. 
Can  it  be  said  that  this  is  a  pubUcation  hy  the 
defendant  ?  Can  the  principal  be  the  agent  of 
the  defendant  to  create  a  cause  of  action  against 
him  :■'  The  defendant  compelled  the  plaintiff  to 
injure  his  own  reputation,  and  it  seems  hard 
he  should  escape  HabiUty." 

Dr.  Odgers  will  be  happy  to  argue  this 
case  in  the  courts  on  either  side  if  it  arises. 
But  the  decision  would  surely  depend  partly 
upon  whether  the  letter  was  a  libel  at  all, 
and  also,  if  pri\'ilege  were  pleaded,  upon  the 
question  of  malice.  The  privilege  resulting  if 
the  defendant  and  his  correspondent  have 
common  interest  in  the  subject-matter  of 
the  communication  is  destroyed  if  malice 
can  be  proved,  and  here  it  probably  could 
be.  This  German  instance  recalls  the 
many  curious  cases  where  everything  turns 
on  the  meaning  of  the  words.  "  Thou 
art  a  daffodowndilly "  of  a  lawyer  was 
formerly  actionable.  "You  are  a  banter," 
of  Mrs.  Eawlings  (in  1858),  was  not. 
But  it  might  have  been  if  the  proper 
innuendo  had  been  set  out.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  Courts  will  put  off  their 
judicial  nescience.  In  these  literary  days 
the  judges  know  more  than  they  did.  In 
1848  a  lady  recovered  damages  from  a  man 
who  wrote  that  "  her  warmest  friends  had 
realised  the  fable  of  the  Frozen  Snake "  ; 
and  when  a  newspaper  said  of  a  solicitor 
that  "Messrs.  Quirk,  Gammon  &  Snap  were 
fairly  equalled,  if  not  outdone,"  a  copy  of 
Ten  Thousand  a  Year  was  put  in  at  the  trial 
and  taken  as  read. 

"  I  myself,"  says  Dr.  Blake  Odgers,  "  was 
once  paid  to  read  The  Strange  Story  of  Dr. 
Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde ;  some  one  had  compared 
a  virtuous  plaintiff  to  Mr.  Hyde ;  and  a  copy 
of  Mr.  Stevenson's  book  accompanied  my 
instructions." 

So  that  it  is  dangerous  to  compare  people 
with  characters  out  of  books.  By  the  waj', 
it  is  rather  odd  to  reflect,  after  noting  how 
interesting  and  dramatic  Dr.  Odgers  makes 
the  law  of  Hbel,  that  no  novelist,  so  far  as 
we  know,  has  brought  a  libel  action  into 
his  plot.  Breach  of  promise  and  divorce  we 
have  had,  but  who  has  depicted  a  libel  action  ? 
Our    space    is,    however,    exhausted.      Dr. 
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Odgers  has  miicli  that  is  of  value  to  discuss 
as  to  the  history  of  reporting,  the  present 
unsatisfactory  law  of  newspaper  libel,  and 
the  development  of  "  the  liberty  of  the 
Press "  (which  Lord  Kenyon  defined  to 
mean  that  "  a  man  might  publish  anything 
which  twelve  of  his  countrymen  think  not 
blamable  ").  He  might  with  advantage  have 
discussed  some  of  the  cases  where  novelists 
have  been  sued  for  defaming  living  persons 
under  a  pseudonym.  This  is  the  only 
omission  we  notice  in  his  useful,  concise, 
and  really  delightful  volume. 


fashion,  the  hand  of  his  master's  daughter. 
Her  father,  however,  had  more  exalted  aims 
for  her  establishment  in  life. 


by 


THE    RACE   OF    CEOMWELL. 

Wai/len's    Souse    of   Cromwell.      Edited 
J.  G.  CromweU.     (EUiot  Stock.) 

Canox  Cromwell's  revised  edition  of 
Waylen's  book  is  very  welcome.  It  con- 
tains a  considerable  amount  of  new  matter, 
and  is  altogether  a  distinct  improvement  on 
the  original  work,  although  in  the  absence 
of  consistent  and  systematic  references  it 
cannot  be  regarded  as  whoUy  satisfactory. 
Among  many  points  of  interest  space  will 
only  allow  us  to  indicate  a  few.  In  the 
account  of  the  Cromwells  of  America 
we  are  warned  that  American  citizens 
of  a  certain  class  (whom  philanthropists 
that  know  them  not  are  fond  of  claim- 
ing as  their  "black  brethren"),  in  lieu  of 
bedecking  themselves  after  the  fashion  of 
their  forefathers  with  the  borrowed  finery 
of  cocked-hats  and  epaulettes,  are  in  these 
latter  days  much  addicted  to  proclaiming 
their  freedom  and  independence  by  appro- 
priating the  name  of  the  great  Protector. 
The  common  early  practice  of  naming' 
children  after  a  deceased  brother  or  sister 
is  abundantly  illustrated  in  these  jJages ; 
though  there  is  no  instance  that  quite  rivals 
one  which  we  remember  to  have  seen  in  the 
Vi.sifafion  of  SiiffoHr,  where  the  attempt  of  a 
parent  to  perpetuate  his  own  Christian  name 
had  to  be  repeated  four  times  before  per- 
sistence won  success.  The  old,  but  always 
imjiroving,  tale  is  told  of  Sir  Charles  Henry 
Frankland,  the  rone  baronet  who  was  con- 
verted from  his  evil  waj's  by  the  earthquake 
of  Lisbon.  Everyone  knows  how,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  he  turned,  figuratively 
sjjeaking,  from  devil  to  monk ;  how,  in  the 
new-found  fervour  engendered  by  the  "  hor- 
rors of  the  hour,"  he  forthwith  made  an 
honest  woman  of  the  lady  under  his  protec- 
tion by  going  through  a  brace  of  marriage 
ceremonies  with  her — one  Roman  and  one 
Anglican;  and  how  from  that  hour  the  "now 
sobered  and  chastened,"  and  very  much 
married,  couple  lived  virtuous  ever  after- 
wards, and  eventually  died  respected  by  aU 
who  did  not  know  them.  Two  good 
anecdotes  are  reproduced — the  one  about 
Napoleon  and  Sir  James  Macintosh,  and  the 
one  about  Frances  Cromwell  and  Jen-y 
White. 

The  latter  is  j^erhaps  worth  telling  yet 
again.  Frances  was  the  Protector's  young- 
est daughter,  and  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  White, 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  was 
one  of  his  chaplains.  The  divine  sought  to 
better  his  fortunes  by  securing,  apprentice- 


' '  Having  been  given  reason  to  suspect  that 
his  aspuing  chaplain  had  carried  his  amatory 
professions  too  far,  Cromwell  managed  to 
antra])  the  couple  just  at  a  moment  when  Jen-y 
was  on  his  knees,  caressing  the  Lady  Frances's 
hand.  '  What  is  the  meaning  of  that  posture 
before  my  daughter  ':* '  demanded  he.  Here 
Jerry's  wit  came  to  his  aid.  '  May  it  please 
yom-  Highness,  I  have  long  unsuccessfully 
courted  the  young  gentlewoman  yonder,  my 
lady's  waiting- maid,  and  I  was  now  therefore 
humbly  praying  her  ladyship  to  say  a  word  in 
my  behalf.'  Turning  to  the  waiting-maid, 
Oliver  went  on  :  '  Well,  hussey,  and  why  shoidd 
you  refuse  Mr.  White's  offers  ?  You  must  know 
that  he  is  my  friend,  and  I  expect  that  you  will 
treat  him  as  such.'  Here  the  ready  wit  of  the 
maiden  proved  smarter  even  than  Jerry's.  '  If 
Mr.  White, '  says  she,  '  intends  me  that  honour, 
I  shall  uot  oppose  him.'  '  Sayest  thou  so,  lass  ?  ' 
rejoined  Cromwell.  '  Call  Goodwyn  ;  this 
business  shall  be  finished  at  once.'  Mr.  Chap- 
lain Goodwyn  arrived ;  the  parties  were  married 
on  the  spot,  and  CromweU,  byway  of  solatium, 
made  them  a  present  of  £500." 

The  chapter  on  Cromwell's  Church  policy, 
though  obscured  by  mj'stical  jargon,  con- 
tains some  really  valuable  observations.  The 
section  that  treats  of  the  problem  concerning 
his  remains  does  not  profess  to  be  more  than 
a  sketch ;  still,  even  so,  it  is  curious  that 
there  is  no  allusion  to  the  strange  story 
recorded  in  the  Harleian  Miscellany  (ii.  285) 
to  the  efEect  that  the  body  hanged  at  Tyburn 
was  really  that  of  Charles  I.,  which,  in  the 
anticipation  that  the  Protector's  tomb  would 
be  violated,  had  been  substituted,  not  with- 
out a  soupgon  of  pleasantry,  in  the  coffin  of 
the  latter.  In  respect  of  acciu'acy  there  is 
little  enough  to  complain  of  in  the  book,  but 
a  statement  on  p.  7  needs  emendation.  To 
say  that 

"  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  give  the  exact  date 
of  the  birth,  maniage,  or  death  of  anybody  hi 
England  prior  to  1538,  because  before  that  time 
there  was  no  regular  and  systematic  registration 
of  births,  marriages  and  deaths  kept  in  this 
country," 

is  incorrect  in  two  ways.  On  the  one  hand, 
in  the  case  of  tenants-in-chief,  the  Inquisi- 
tiones  post  mortem  furnish  us  with  a  mass  of 
such  dates  as  regards  that  class  of  land- 
holders ;  on  the  other  hand,  though  it  is  true 
that  Thomas  Cromwell  started  the  parochial 
registers  in  1.538,  they  were  anything  but 
"regular  and  systematic"  tUl  after  1660. 
The  vulgar  delusion  that  Alexander  Borgia 
died  from  poison  should  not  have  been  per- 
mitted to  disfigure  p.  11.  In  conclusion  we 
present  Canon  CromweU  with  a  reference  or 
two  which  may  be  useful  for  a  subsequent 
edition  of  his  book  :  to  p.  356  of  Nicolas' 
Sie(ie  of  Carlaveroch,  where  there  is  an  im- 
portant note  on  John  de  Cromwell,  and  to 
pp.  400-402  of  vol.  i.  of  Gairdner's  Letters, 
&,-e.,  of  Richard  III.  and  Sennj  YII.  ("Rolls 
Series"),  where  additional  infoimation  wiU 
be  found  anent  John  Williams,  and,  among 
other  things,  how  he  "  honnorably  and 
valyantly  acquited  himself  "  at  the  West- 
minster 'Tournament  of  November,  1494. 


THE  QUEST  OF  THE  GOLDEN 
ILLUSTRATORS. 

English    Illustrations    in    the    Sixties.      By 

Gleeson  White.  (Constable  &  Co.) 
Mr.  Joseph  Pennell  and  Mr.  Gleeson 
White  have  between  them  succeeded  in 
diverting  collectors  into  a  new  channel.  By 
this  time  they  must>— with  lecture,  with 
article,  and  with  book — have  sent  scores 
of  keen  young  men  to  Farringdon- street 
and  Aldgate,  where  the  literary  barrows 
most  do  congregate,  on  the  search  for  odd 
numbers  of  the  iUustrated  magazines  of 
what  Mr.  PenneU  has  caUed  the  "  Golden 
Age  of  lUustrators  " — namely,  the  sixties. 
For  the  moment  the  first  editions  of  Steven- 
son and  Lang  have  no  charm,  large-paper 
minor  poets  are  without  interest,  three- 
volume  Merediths  cease  to  attract,  Dickens 
and  Thackeray  monthly  parts  have  lost 
fascination.  The  new  quarry  is  back  num- 
bers of  Cornhill  and  Good  Words,  Once  a 
Week  and  the  Sunday  Magazine.  For  such 
coUectors  Mr.  Gleeson  White  has  pre- 
jiared  a  comprehensive  work,  which  needs 
only  to  be  reprinted  without  plates  in  the 
form  of  a  handbook  to  be  quite  invaluable. 
In  its  present  handsome  form,  enriched  by 
some  exceUent  reproductions  of  the  best 
drawings  of  the  great  period  (1857-1870), 
it  is  almost  an  end  in  itself :  a  beautifiil 
monument  raised  to  commemorate  the 
strength  and  directness  of  English  black 
and  white  art  at  its  best. 

We  say  strength  and  directness,  for  these 
were  the  leading  characteristics  of  the 
artists  whom  Mr.  Gleeson  White  has  worked 
so  hard  to  honour.  Here  and  there  among 
them  was  one  who  added  grace  and  beauty 
to  his  ec[uipment,  notably  Frederick  Walker, 
Mr.  "Whistler,  and  occasionally  MiUais  and 
Sandys,  but  in  the  main  they  were  strong  and 
direct  before  anything.  And  how  strong 
and  direct  ;  how  faithful  to  the  fact ! 
When  we  compare  the  iUustrations  of  Once 
a  Wceh  with  the  most  popidar  of  those  which 
had  gone  before — the  hideous  extravagances 
of  Cruikshank,  the  tiresome  caricatures  of 
Phiz,  the  mass  of  unobserved  and  unthink- 
ing work  which  did  duty  for  illustrations  in 
the  thirties  and  forties — and  then  when  we 
look  at  the  majority  of  process  blocks  of  to- 
day and  the  hurried,  unthinking  work  which 
they  perpetuate,  we  understand  the  enthu- 
siasm of  critics  like  Mr.  White  and  Mr. 
PenneU. 

Of  the  giants  of  the  sixties,  MiUais 
and  Frederick  Sandys  were  the  greatest. 
Millais's  "  Prodigal  Son,"  "  The  Tares," 
and,  in  another  manner,  "  Grandmother's 
Apology  "  ;  Sandys'  "  The  Old  Chartist," 
"If,"  "  UntU  Her  Death,"  "  Life's 
Journey,"  and  "  Little  Mourner  " — these 
are  among  the  finest  things  in  the  book. 
Mr.  Whistler's  early  drawings  from  Once  a 
Weeh  are  miracles  of  grace,  and  Mr.  White 
shows  us  what  an  artist  was  lost  when 
the  late  George  Du  Manner  threw  in  his 
lot  with  Punch.  The  late  Lord  Leighton 
and  Charles  Keene  are  misrepresented : 
there  is  nothing  from  "Romola"  in  the 
Cornhill,  and  only  one  of  the  iUustrations  to 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.  We  could  weU 
have  spared  the  examples  of  Simeon  Solomon, 
E.    H.   Pickersgill,    and    Mr.   Du   Maurier 
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in  his  comic  mood,  to  make  room  for  ttese. 
We  should  also  have  liked  more  Walkers. 
Where,  for  instance,  is  "Philip  in  Church"? 
Instead  of  this  we  have  several  drawings  by 
Arthur  Hughes,  to  whom  we  refuse  to  give 
a  tithe  of  Mr.  Wliite's  admiration,  and  a 
positively  repellant  design  by  J.  Leighton. 
The  landscapes  of  Mr.  J.  W.' North  and  the 
figure  studies  of  Mr.  H.  S.  Marks  lead  us  to 
regret  that  there  is  to-day  no  inducement  to 
artists  to  put  black-and-white  work  before 
colour.  It  is  sad,  indeed,  to  reflect  what 
ravages  photography  is  working  with  the  art 


FROM    CROWDED    SHELVES. 

Coriolantis.  Edited  by  E.  F.  Cholmeley. 
King  John.  Edited  by  F.  T.  Barnard. 
("  Arnold's  School  Shakespeare.") 

WE  have  received  two  new  volumes  of 
this  excellent  and  rapidly  grow- 
ing series.  Mr.  Cholmeley 's  Coriolanus 
is  a  useful  piece  of  work,  very  much 
on  the  lines  of  the  Macbeth  and  Twelfth 
Night  for  which  he  is  already  respon- 
sible. Coriolanus  is  at  best  a  difficult  plaj' 
for  young  students,  owing  to  its  com- 
pressed and  contorted  style,  but  Mr. 
Cholmeley's  paraphrases  will  do  something 
to  lighten  their  task.  The  notes  on  scansion 
do  not  always  command  our  assent ;  and 
surely  it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  Alex- 
andrines are  "very  rare,"  for  Coriolanus 
happens  to  be  one  of  the  plays  in  which 
tliey  are  most  frequent. 

Mr.  Barnard's  Jiinff  John  is  a  somewhat 
elaborate  edition,  with  a  longer  introduction 
and  fuller  notes  than  we  remember  to  have 
seen  in  any  earlier  number  of  the  series.  It 
is  perhaps  fitted  for  a  more  advanced  tyjie 
of  student  than  that  aimed  at  by  its  fellows. 
The  notes  are  exceedingly  good  and  in- 
teresting, and  are  evidently  written  with  a 
wide  knowledge  of  heraldry  and  kindred 
archaeological  lore.  An  especial  feature 
of  the  Introduction  is  the  long  historical 
account  of  the  dramatis  persona;.  Mr.  Barnard 
gives  a  noteworthy  explanation  of  that 
important  and,  from  an  historical  point  of 
view,  enigmatic  character,  Philip  Faulcon- 
bridge. 

"Just  as  Shakespeare's  Sir  John  Falstaff  is  a 
iiiedley  of  Bir  John  Oldcastle  and  Sir  John 
Fastuif,  iu  like  manner  the  Bastard  of  The 
Trniihlrsiiinc  Itniijiii:  and  of  Kinr;  .John  is  a 
composite  character,  to  form  which  three 
several  historical  personages  have  been  laid 
under  contribution.  All  three  were  bastards, 
all  three  j)erf()nued  notable  actions,  all  three 
possesHed  the  common  foatiue  of  conspicuous 
valour." 

These  three  bastards,  according  to  Mr. 
Barnard,  are  Philip  Fitz-Eichard,  Fawkps 
de  Breauti',  and  a  fifteenth  century  bastard 
of  Faulconbridge,  Thomas  Neville.  The 
theory  is  plausible,  and  accords  well  encmgh 
with  the  spirit  of  Elizabethan  play-wi'iting. 
It  requires,  we  think,  to  bo  supported  by 
passages  from  Hall,  llolinshod,  or  any  other 
chroniclor  wliom  the  author  of  The  Trouhle- 
Kome  Raigne  may  be  supposed  to  havo  used, 
showing  what  information  as  to  each  of 
these  three  worthies  appears  to  have  been  at 
that  writer's  disposal.  It  is  not  safe  to 
a.-isuiue  in  an  Elizabethan  author  a  modern 


knowledge  of  minor  historical  detail.  We 
observe  that  an  impossible  statement,^  to 
which  we  have  previously  taken  exception, 
still  appears  in  the  Life  of  Shakespeare 
appended  to  the  Introductions  of  these 
volumes.  It  is  that  Shakespeare  was  a 
member  of  the  Chamberlain's  Company  in 
1593.  The  company  referred  to  began  its 
career  in  1594. 


Beauties  and  Antiquities  of  Ireland.     By  T.  O. 

Eussell.  (Kegan  Paul.) 
Mr.  Eussell's  book  will  be  very  useful 
to  tourists  who  have  projected  visits  to  the 
romantic  and  beautiful  spots  he  describes, 
and  it  wiU  make  others  wish  to  see  them. 
It  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  guide-book, 
as  described  in  its  sub-title.  Mr.  Eussell 
gives  but  few  particulars  of  hotels,  convey- 
ances, and  other  details  of  travel.  For 
these  the  tourist  can  go  to  the  ordinary 
manuals  ;  Mr.  Eussell's  aim  is  to  supply 
his  higher  wants.  He  writes  as  a  student 
of  Irish  history,  and  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  Irish  scenery;  and  it  is  to_  spots 
which  history  and  scenery  unite  to 
make  remarkable,  such  as  Tara  HiU, 
Uisneach  HiU,  Cashel,  Dunluce  Castle,  and 
Glendaloch,  that  Mr.  Eussell  invites  his 
readers.  Steeped  himself  in  the  myths 
and  the  more  or  less  authentic  history  of 
the  early  Irish  kings,  and  glorying  in 
every  rath,  lise,  cromlech,  and  round 
tower  that  remains  to  support  those  bright 
legends,  Mr.  Eussell  makes  a  pleasant 
companion.  We  wish  that  in  dropping 
guide-book  formality,  he  had  dropped 
guide-book  phraseology  when  describing 
scenery.  Phrases  like  "a  brilliant  gem  of 
nature,"  "a  gem  of  scenic  loveliness,"  and 
"  scenic  attractions  "  are  too  frequent.  Mr. 
EusseU  discusses  anew  the  interesting  ques- 
tion whether  our  Coronation  Stone  in  West- 
minster Abbey  is  the  very  Lia  Fail,  or  Stone 
of  Destiny,  on  which  the  over -Kings  of 
Ireland  were  crowned;  and  he  decides,  in 
opposition  to  Dr.  Petrie  (who  thinks  that 
the  pillar  stone  now  at  Tara  is  the  true  Lia 
Fail),  that  it  is.  He  is  so  satisfied  of  this 
that  ho  would  carry  the  pedigree  of  the 
.stone,  if  possible,  farther  back.  He  suggests 
a  scientific  examination  witli  a  view  _  to 
determining  whether  the  precious  relic  which 
has  come  to  us  rid  Tara  and  Scone  was  not, 
originally,  a  meteorite  from  space. 
*  *  * 

Ml/    Father   as    I  Recall  Mini.     By   Mamie 

Dickens.  (The  Eoxburghe  Press.) 
The  death  of  Miss  Dickens  while  her  book 
was  in  the  press  lends  a  pathetic  interest  to 
her  graceful  and  affectionate  tribute  to  her 
father's  memory.  Miss  Dickens  has  not  so 
much  added  to  our  knowledge  of  Charles 
Dickens,  oven  in  his  private  life,  as  she  has 
renewed  and  deepened  it.  Naturally  she 
lias  dwelt  much  on  her  father's  home-loving 
nature,  his  gaiety  at  his  own  lieartli,  his 
splendid  achievements  as  a  playmate.  We 
will  quote,  however,  a  reminiscence  which 
has  literary  interest.  Miss  Dickens  had 
been  seriously  iU,  and  her  father  liked  to 
have  her  carried  into  his  study,  to  remain 
with  him  while  he  wrote  : 

"  On  one  of  these  moruingg  I  was  lying  on 


the  sofa  endeavouring  to  keep  perfectly  quiet, 
whOe  my  father  wrote  busily  and  rapidly  at  his 
desk,  when  he  suddenly  jumped  from  his  chair 
and  rushed  to  a  muTor  which  hung  near,  and 
in  which  I  could  see  the  reilection  of  some 
extraordinary  facial  contortions  which  he  was 
making.  He  returned  rapidly  to  his  desk, 
wrote  furiously  for  a  few  moments,  and  then 
went  again  to  the  mirror.  The  facial  panto- 
mime was  resumed,  and  then  turning  toward, 
but  evidently  not  seeing,  me,  he  began  talking 
rapidly  in  a  low  voice.  Ceasing  this  soon,  how- 
ever, he  returned  once  more  to  his  desk,  where 
he  remained  silently  writing  until  luncheon 
time.  It  was  a  most  curious  experience  for  me, 
and  one  of  which  I  did  not,  imtil  later  years, 
fully  appreciate  the  purport.  Then  I  knew 
that,  with  his  natural  intensity,  he  had  thrown 
himself  completely  into  the  character  that  he 
was  creating,  and  that  for  the  time  being  he 
had  not  only  lost  sight  of  his  surroundings,  but 
had  actually  become  in  action,  as  in  imagina- 
tion, the  creature  of  his  pen." 

Miss  Dickens  has  scattered  through  her 
pages  many  a  trifling  memory  that  we  can 
welcome :  even  so  elusive  a  circumstance 
as  this,  that  one  day,  on  the  road  from 
Eochester  to  Cobham,  her  father  pointed  out 
to  her  "  the  exact  spot  where  Mr.  Winkle 
called  out :  '  Whoa ;  I  have  dropped  my 
whip  ! '" 


Wrehin  ShtcJws.     By  Emma  Boore.     (Elliot 

Stock.) 
Miss  Booee  has  done  what  we  should  like 
to  see  other  village  ladies  do.  She  has 
studied,  and  written  down  in  an  unassuming 
way,  the  history  of  her  own  neighbourhood. 
There  is  no  fear  of  such  a  record  proving 
dull  or  valueless  provided  it  has  been  con- 
structed with  care,  Miss  Boore's  being  a 
case  in  point.  Wisely,  she  has  given  most 
of  her  space  to  her  own  little  Shropshire 
village  of  Uppington,  the  Opetone  of  the 
Domesday  Book,  and  to  the  villages  around 
it.  She  plunges  into  the  early  English  lore 
of  the  neighbourhood,  finding  suggestive 
facts  in  the  Domesday  Book,  in  Pipe  EoUs, 
and  Hundred  Eolls,  and  church  accounts. 
And  .she  has  stories  of  those  elusive  days 
which  the  very  old  can  just  remember  to 
have  seen,  or  to  have  heard  of.  One  of  these 
stories  concerns  the  Uppington  gibbet,  which 
Miss  Boore  herself  recollects  as  a  harmless 
gate-post.  Even  then  she  would  gallop 
past  it  when  riding  that  way  in  the  evening. 
The  most  trivial,  inconsequential  story  of 
village  life  seems  to  have  a  nameless  charm, 
and  though  Miss  Boore  has  really  nothing 
particidar  to  tell  us  about  one  "Tailor 
Lockly,"  who  flourished  in  the  village  a 
liundred  years  ago,  yet  it  is  pleasant  to 
know  that  he  kept  seven  'prentices  and 
several  journeymen,  and  that  he  rode  out  of 
Uppington  every  morning  to  meet  the  news- 
paper, and  that  he  wore  a  pigtail,  which  the 
boys  played  with  in  church.  Miss  Boore  has 
a  chapter  on  Gronow  <  >wen,  the  Welsh  bard, 
and  on  parson  Eichard  Allestroe,  who  was 
born  at  Uppington  in  1019,  and  is  one  of 
the  writers  to  whom  Tim  Whole  Duty  of  Man 
is  still  attributed.  We  doubt  if  it  was  wise 
of  Miss  Boore  to  include  Shrewsbury  m  her 
book,  but  as  a  village  annaHst  she  has 
done  a  service  to  her  neighbourhood  and 
its  occasional  students. 
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THE    WEEK. 


CHRONICLE  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

{This  article   is   a  chronicle    of  hooks  puhlished 
during  the  week.     Reviews  will  follow.'} 

"VTOT  many  hooks  have  been  published 
1  >|  this  week.  Yet  the  stream  that  was 
dammed  begins  to  flow.  A  trickle  of  new 
editions — rather  than  new  books — shows 
the  change.  We  have,  for  instance,  a  new 
and  revised  edition,  in  one  volume,  of  Mr. 
Stanley's  In  Barhst  Africa.  As  a  rule, 
books  of  exploration  have  their  day  and 
cease,  and  we  confess  that  we  had  thought  of 
Mr.  Stanley's  work,  important  though  it  is, 
as  a  book  of  the  past.  It  reappears  in  a 
cheap  one-volume  edition.  Mr.  Stanley 
remarks  that  the  issue  of  his  work  at  the 
present  price  cannot  be  profitable  to  either 
author  or  publisher,  but  he  consents  to  this 
edition  in  the  belief  that  his  readers  may 
thereby  be  better  able  "to  follow  intelli- 
gently the  developments  that  are  being 
constantly  made  there  by  the  Congo  State, 
Great  Britain,  and  Germany,  the  three 
Powers  that  are  now  in  possession  of  the 
regions  traversed  by  our  Expedition." 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  A.  &  C. 
Black  a  new  edition  of  Sartor  Resartus  adapted 
to  school  use.  The  editor,  Mr.  J.  A.  S. 
Barrett,  has  supplied  the  most  copious  notes 
and  an  introduction  of  nearly  fifty  pages  in 
length.  Sartor  Resartus,  he  thinks,  "is  fitted 
to  be  a  class-book  of  the  greatest  usefulness 
to  jimior  studtents,  stimulating  to  their 
thought  and  formation  of  their  character." 
We  hesitate  to  endorse  this,  and  feel  rather 
sorry  for  the  junior  students  who  will  soon 
be  tackling  these  350  pages  of  text  and 
notes.  Undoubtedly  it  is  true  that  "  to  the 
more  serious  student  "  Sartor  Resartus  "  be- 
comes in  many  cases  a  guide,  philosopher 
and  friend,  directing  him  to  the  wisdom  of 
Goethe  anl  the  beauties  of  Jean  Paul,  and 


proving  itself  the  wine  as  well  as  the  food  of 
life."  But  wine  and  food,  to  be  enjoyed, 
and  to  be  nutritious,  must  be  approached 
with  the  natural  appetite.  The  reading  of 
Sartor  should  be  one  of  the  divine  accidents 
in  every  youth's  life.  However,  the  whole 
c£uestion  of  the  adaptation  of  standard 
books  to  schoolroom  use  is,  we  think,  in 
need  of  consideration,  and  we  shall  perhaps 
return  to  this  subject. 

Messrs.  Macmillan  persevere  in  doing 
justice,  and  perhaps  more  than  justice,  to 
Capt.  Marryat.  They  have  added  Frank 
Mildmay  to  their  series  of  standard  novels. 
Mr.  H.  R.  MLUar  illustrates,  and  Mr.  David 
Hannay,  as  usual,  edits.  It  was  Frank 
Mildmay  that  gave  Marryat  his  first  taste 
of  fame.  But  Mr.  Hannay  points  out  that 
the  story  is  inferior  to  Peter  Simple,  Mid- 
shipman Easy,  or  Masterman  Ready,  and  that 
it  cannot  escape  the  charge  of  coarseness. 
Yet  the  British  sailor  of  the  eighteenth 
century  could  not  be  drawn  in  delicate  lines  ; 
and  Mr.  Hannay  remarks  that  "on  the  few 
occasions  when  the  writers  of  the  century 
looked  at  the  existence  on  board  ship  it 
filled  them  with  horror."  He  continues,  in 
a  passage  which  we  quote  as  being  of  interest 
just  now  : 

' '  The  vein  of  Cockne j-ism  which  is  to  be 
found  all  through  them  accoimts  for  much. 
Smollett  and  Fielding  were  assuredly  not 
squeamish,  yet  they  both  appear  to  have  shared 
the  disgust  which  filled  Dr.  Johnson  when  he 
stood  at  the  break  of  the  quarter-deck,  and 
looked  down  on  the  overcrowding  below,  and 
was  offended  by  the  foul  language  and  the 
fouler  smells.  From  all  this  they  recoiled. 
Smollett's  i)icture  of  the  Navy  was  overcharged 
with  eiFect ;  but  he  would  not  have  painted  it 
so  fiercely,  all  in  black  as  he  did,  if  it  had  not 
revolted  him." 

From  Messrs.  Henry  &  Co.  come  three 
new  editions  in  their  new  "  Random  Series  ": 
two  of  them  are  Mr.  Barry  Pain's  The 
Kitidness  of  the  Celestial  and  In  a  Canadian 
Canoe,  the  third  is  a  new  edition  of  the 
translation  of  Louis  Couperus'  novel.  Ecstasy, 
by  Mr.  A.  Teixeira  de  Mattos  and  Mr.  John 
Gray. 

Mr.  Edward  Bellamy,  the  author  of 
Looking'^ Backward,  is  kno\m  in  this  country 
practically  by  that  work  alone  ;  and  thousands 
of  readers  have  probably  wondered  when 
they  woidd  next  hear  of  liim.  He  has  now 
written  a  set|uel  to  Looking  Backward,  which 
he  entitles  Equality.  Looking  Backward,  he 
writes, 

"was  a  small  book,  and  I  was  not  able  to  get 
into  it  all  I  wished  to  say  on  the  subject. 
Since  it  was  published  what  was  left  out  of  it 
has  loomed  up  so  much  more  important  than 
what  it  contained  that  I  have  been  constrained  to 
write  another  book.  I  have  taken  the  date  of 
Looking  Backward,  the  year  2000,  as  that  of 
Eijuaiity,  and  have  utilised  the  framework  of 
the  former  story  as  a  starting-point  for  this 
which  I  now  oft'er." 

Mr.  Bellamy  then  summarises  the  plot  of 
Looking  Backward,  and  the  new  story  begins 
from  the  point  where  JuUan  AVest,  having 
awaked  from  his  dream  in  Dr.  Leete's 
house,  goes  downstairs  to  tell  it  all  to  Edith, 
who  is  gathering  iiowers  in  the  garden  on 
which  "the  morning  sun  of  the  twentieth 
century "   is   shining.      Equality  is  a  much 


longer  story  than  its  forerunner,  tilliug, 
indeed,  more  than  three  hundred  and  fif^ 
closely  printed  pages. 

Maeterlinck  again  and  already!  His 
book  of  essays,  Le  Tresor  des  Humbles,  was  a 
conversational  success  only  a  month  or  two 
ago,  and,  to  a  few  people,  something  much 
better.  Now  we  have  Maeterlinck  the 
dramatist  presented  to  us  by  the  translator 
of  the  essays,  Mr.  Alfred  Sutro.  Aglavaine 
et  Silysette  is  the  tinkling  title  of  Maeter- 
linck's new  five-act  drama.  Mr.  J.  W. 
Mackail,  whose  literary  activity,  we  notice, 
takes  rather  a  wide  range,  writes  an  intro- 
duction.    He  says : 

"  For  the  play,  which  is  here  presented  in  an 
English  di-ess,  no  special  words  of  preface  are 
required.  It  may  be  left  to  make  its  own 
impression.  Some  of  its  indefinable  charm 
of  language  must  no  doubt  be  lost  in 
a  translation ;  and  the  roimded  completeness 
of  Pelleas  et  Melisaiide,  the  finished  repose  in 
which  it  ends,  are  scarcely  rivalled  here. 
Agliifaiiie  et  Selgsettr  ends  on  a  cry,  haunting 
indeed,  but  not  satisfying.  In  the  Tresor  dts 
Humbles  M.  Maeterhuck  appeared  as  a  pro- 
fessed Neo-Platonist,  a  thinker  and  mystic, 
saturated  in  Emerson,  and  finding  inspiration 
from  Plotinus  and  Swedenborg.  This  growing 
philosophic  passion  may  involve  a  certain 
expense  of  dramatic  quality.  But  there  is 
here  an  even  higher  attainment  in  deUcate  in- 
sight, and  in  the  power  of  expressing  by  simple 
words  some  of  the  subtlest  and  most  elusive 
shades  of  emotion." 

Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones  issues,  through 
Messrs.  Macmillan,  his  comedy,  The  Case  of 
Rebellious  Susan.  "My  comedy  isn't  a 
comedy  at  all ;  it's  a  tragedy  dressed  up  as  a 
comedy,"  he  tells  Mrs.  Grundy,  in  a  pleasant, 
bantering  letter  of  dedication.  And  as  f o  r 
the  moral  of  the  play,  he  anticipates  Mrs. 
Grundy's  demand  for  one  : 

"  If  I  dare  hint  so  much  to  you,  dear  lady, 
it  is  well  at  times  not  to  be  too  ferociously 
moral.  There  is  a  time  to  be  ferociously  moral 
and  a  tune  to  refrain.  The  present,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Grundy,  is  an  eminently  suitable  time  to 
refrain.  Let  us  not  be  always  worrying  books 
and  plays  for  their  morals.  Let  us  not  wony 
even  life  itself  for  too  plain  or  too  severe  a 
moral.  Let  us  look  with  a  wise,  sane,  wide- 
open  eye  upon  all  these  things,  and  if  a  moral 
rises  naturally  from  them  let  us  cheerfully 
accept  it,  however  shocking  it  may  be  ;  if  not, 
let  us  not  distress  ourselves.  .  .  .  Refrain,  my 
dear  lady  I  Refrain !  Refrain  !  And  if  you 
must  have  a  moral  iu  my  comedy,  suppose  it  to 
be  this — '  That  as  women  cannot  retaliate 
openly,  they  may  retaUate  secretly — and  lir.' 
And  a  thoroughly  shocking  moral  it  is,  now  we 
have  got  it.  But,  oh  !  my  dear  Mrs.  Grundy, 
Natm-e's  morahty  is  not  your  morality  nor 
mine.  Nature  has  ten  thousand  various  morals, 
all  of  them  as  shocking  as  truth  itself.  The 
very  least  of  them  would  fright  our  isle  from 
its  propriety  if  it  were  once  guessed  at." 


NEW  BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

lln  the  following  list  prices  are  given  where  they 
have  been  supplied  by  Publishers,'} 

biography. 

ThePbivatk  LirB  or  ras  Quees.  By  One  of  Her  Majesty's 
Servants.    C.  Arthur  Pearson,  Ltd.    2s.  6d. 

Arnold  of  Rusbt  :  His  School  Life  asd  Cokieibcuoks 
TO  Education.  Edited  by  J.  J.  Findlay,  M.A.  With 
an  Introduction  by  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Hereford.    Cambridge  University  Frets.    St. 
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BELLES    LETTRES,    POETRY,   DRAMi,    ETC. 
The  Temple  Dkimaiisis  ;   The  Mekkt  Devil  of  Edmon- 

lOH:  A  CoMEDT.    Edited  by  Hugh  Walker,  M.A.    J.M. 

Dent  &  Co.    Is. 
SiEiOB    Resaetdb.     By  Thomas    Carlylc.     Edited,   with 

Notes,  by  J.  A.  S.  Barrett,  M.A.    A.  &  C.  Black.    6s. 
The    Meemaid,    asd   Oihee    Poems.     By    E.    Patterson. 

Published  by  the  Author  (Cardiff). 
Shakespeare  :  A  Revoluiion.     Anonymous.     Skeffington 

&  Son. 
Dies  Dominica.    By  Margaret  Evans  and  Isabel  Southall, 

Elhot  Stock. 
Aglavaihe    and  Sili.YBBrrE:   a  Drama  in  Five  Acts.    By 

Maurice    Maeterlinck.      Translated    by  Alfred    Sutro. 

Grant  Richards, 

FICTION. 
N    African    Millionaibe,      By    Grant   Allen.      Grant 

Richards. 
The    Pdbsuit   of    the    House. Boat.    By  John  Kendrick 

Bangs.    Osgood,  Mcllvaine  &  Co.    28. 
Emptv    Pockets,     and    Other    Stories.      By    Mildred 

Berkeley.    Edwin,  Vaughau  &  Co. 
Equality.    By  Edward  Bellamy-.     William  Heinemann, 
While  the  Billy  Boils.    By    Henry  Lawson.     Simpkin, 

Marshall  4  Co. 

TRAVEL,    TOPOGRAPHY,    ETC. 
Dv  GuiDE-BooK  TO  ENGLAND  AND  WALES,     By  Edward 


Ua 


Smith.    George  Allen. 
OxFOBu  AND  113  Colleges.    By  J.  Wells,  M.A.    Illustrated 

by  Edmund  H.  New.    Methuen  &.  Co. 
Newfoundland  in  1807.    By  Rev.  M.  Hai-vey.    Sampson 

Low. 
JocKXEYs    Amo.sg    THE    Gektle   Japs.     By    Rev.    J.    LI. 

Thomas.     Sampson  Low. 
In  Darkest  Afbica.    New  edition,  corrected  and  revised. 

Ily  H.  M.  Stanley.    Sampson  Low. 
Buck's  Gdidi  to  Nokth  Waibs.    A,  &  C.  Black.    3s.  6d. 


NOTES   AND    NEWS. 


THE  late  Mrs.  Olipliant  liad  been  a  contri- 
butor to  Blackwood's  Magazine  for  over 
half  a  century,  and  we  are  informed  by  tlie 
pubUsbers  that  during  the  whole  of  that 
period  her  contributions  averaged  one  to 
each  number  of  the  magazine. 


A  TOUCHING  notice  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  con- 
ne.\ion  with  "  Maga  "  appears  in  its  current 
number.  "More  than  half  a  century  ago," 
we  read, 

"  Mrs.  Olipbant,  as  a  yuuufj  girl  of  remark- 
able litt'rai'v  ]ii-<iiuisc,  was  led  by  the  gentle 
•  Delta' trembliiiKly  before  the  dread  tribunal 
(if  (Jhristophei-  North.  '  So  long  as  she  is 
young  and  hapjiy,  work  will  do  her  no  harm,' 
said  the  sage,  who  little  knew  that  he  was 
.-idilressing  ouo  who  more  than  any  other  was 
to  maintain  unimpaired  the  traditions  of  his 
l)eloved  '  Maga,'  and  to  find  the  crowning  work 
uf  her  life  in  rc^cording  its  not  uneventful 
annals.  She  was  already  an  old  contributor 
when  she  wrote  her  first  '  Christmas  Tale  '  for 
the  memorable  lumiber  in  which  George  Eliot 
began  the  '  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life ' ;  and  that 
faithful,  loyal,  brilliant  work  was  destined  to 
long  outlive  the  young  and  happy  years  of 
wliich  the  '  Professor  '  spoke,  and  which,  alas  ! 
wen;  all  too  few ;  and  literature,  instead  of 
being  the  joy  of  a  happy  leisure,  became  the 
tiufalling  solace  of  a  life  that  knc^w  many  and 
bitU'r  sorrows." 

]\Irs.  Oliphant  always  wrote  anonymously 
in  the  magazine,  but  her  pprsonality  had 
long  been  soon  between  the  lines  of  "The 
Old  ISuloon,"  and  "  The  Looker  On." 


The  mention  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  "  crown- 
ing work  "  is,  of  course,  an  allusion  to  the 
history  of  the  "  House  of   Blackwood,"  on 


which  she  was  engaged  in  her  last 
days.  This  work  was,  we  believe,  com- 
pleted by  her,  but  in  a  touching  farewell 
letter  to  Mr.  Blackwood  Mrs.  Oliphant 
expressed  her  regret — one  that  every  writer 
will  understand — that  she  could  never  hope 
to  see  its  proof-sheets.  The  following  para- 
graph, in  this,  as  3'et  unpublished,  work,  is 
quoted  by  Mr.  Blackwood  : 

"  It  has  been  the  fate  of  Blacl-irood's  Mayazine 
to  secure  a  genuine  attachment  from  its  con- 
tributors more  than  any  other  literary  organ  has 
ever  had  :  the  same  sort  of  feeling  which  makes 
sailors  identify  themselves  with  their  ship, 
rejoicing  in  the  feats  which  they  attribute  some- 
how to  her  own  porsoualit.y,  though  they  know 
very  well  what  is  their  own  share  in  them,  and 
maintaining  a  generous  pride  in  the  vessel, 
which  would  be  but  a  paltry  feeling  were  it 
translated  into  a  mere  self-complacence  as  to 
their  own  achievements.  I  hope  this  is  being 
kept  up  in  the  younger  generation  ;  it  certainly 
was  very  strong  in  the  past." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  so  long  and  close 
a  literary  connexion  ripened  into  one  of 
intimate  friendship  between  author  and 
publisher,  one  of  those  friendships  which, 
as  Mr.  Blackwood  says,  "go  to  preserve  aU 
that  is  best  and  most  inspiring  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  letters." 


We  are  informed  that  Mrs.  Oliphant, 
who  had  exceistional  advantages  for  such  a 
task,  completed  shortly  before  her  death  a 
personal  life  of  Her  Majesty,  which  will  be 
issued  in  due  course  by  Messrs.  Cassell 
&Co. 


The  American  papers  reported  the  Jubilee 
procession  very  fully.  The  New  York  Journal 
engaged  Mark  Twain  to  cable  a  short 
account.  We  take  from  his  article  a  few 
sentences : 

"  I  was  not  dreaming  of  so  stunning  a  show. 
All  the  nations  seemed  to  be  filing  by.  They 
all  seemed  to  be  represented.  It  was  a  sort  of 
allegorical  suggestion  of  the  Last  Day,  and  some 
who  live  to  see  that  day  will  probably  recall 
this  one  if  they  are  not  too  much  disturbed  in 
mind  at  the  time.  .  .  .  The  feature  of  high 
romance  was  not  wanting,  for  among  them  rode 
Prince  liupert  of  Bavaria,  who  would  be  Prince 
of  Wales  now  and  future  King  of  England  and 
Emperor  of  India  if  his  Stuart  ancestors  had 
conducted  their  royal  atfairs  more  wisely  than 
they  did.  He  came  as  a  peaceful  guest  to 
represent  his  mother,  Princess  Ludwig,  heiress 
of  the  house  of  Stuart,  to  whom  English 
Jacobites  still  pay  unavailing  homage  as  the 
rightful  queen  of  England.  The  house  of 
Stuart  was  formally  and  officially  shelved  nearly 
two  centuries  ago,  but  the  microbe  of  Jacobite 
loyalty   is  a  thing  which  is  not  exterininable 

by  time,  force  or  argument The  Queen 

Empress  was  come.  She  was  received  with 
great  enthusiasm.  It  was  realisable  that  she 
Wits  the  ]iroiessi(in  herself  ;  that  all  therostof  it 
was  mere  eiiibr(  jidery  ;  that  in  her  the  jiublic  saw 
the  liiitish  ]Oiii]iire  itselt'.  She  was  a  symbol,  an 
allegory  of  Kogland's  gi-audeur  and  the  might 

of  the  British  name It  was  a  memorable 

display,  and  must  live  in  liistory.  It  suggested 
the  material  glories  of  the  reign  finely  and 
ade(iuately.  The  absence  of  the  chief  creators 
of  them  was  perhaps  not  a  si'rious  disadvan- 
tage. One  could  supply  the  vacancies  by 
imagination,  and  thus  till  out  the  procession 
very  effectively.  One  c;aii  enjoy  a  rainbow 
without  necessarily  forgetting  the  forces  that 
made  it." 


The  tribute  to  the  late  Laureate  from  a 
little  band  of  Montenegrin  poets  was  not 
the  least  noteworthy  feature  of  the  Jubilee. 
In  the  storm  and  stress  of  such  an  occasion 
there  is  a  tendency  to  forget  the  past  in  the 
present.  Hence  we  can  the  more  appreciate 
the  action  of  the  few  foreigners  who  laid  a 
wreath  of  flowers  on  Tennyson's  tomb  in 
the  Abbey  in  recognition  of  his  .stirring 
words  in  praise  of  the  Montenegrin  pluck 
and  independence,  and  the  part  played  by 
him  in  glorifying  the  Queen's  reign. 


The  absence  of  Mr.  Eud3-ard  Kipling 
from  the  band  of  poets  who  have  sung  the 
Diamond  Jubilee  has  been  much  commented 
upon.  Mr.  Kipling,  however,  knows  best, 
and  we  may  rest  assured  that  if  he  wrote 
nothing  for  the  occasion  it  was  because  he 
had  nothing  to  add  to  The  Seven  Seas. 
Meanwhile,  we  notice  in  the  Saturday  Review, 
in  an  article  on  the  omissions  from  the  list 
of  Jubilee  honours,  this  fine  tribute  of 
praise  to  the  author  of  "  The  Song  of  the 
Banjo  "  : 

"There  is  one  name  in  literature  which,  from 
the  special  point  of  riew  of  the  growth  of  the 
Imperial  idea,  might  have  well  received  recogni- 
tion— we  mean  Mr.  Eudyard  Kipling.  There 
is  no  question  that  it  is  he  who  has  chiefly 
implanted  in  EngKsh  minds  the  idea  of  the 
vast  federal  empire  around  the  globe,  the 
central  idea  which  has  made  this  Jubilee 
different  from  anything  ever  witnessed  before. 
In  this  sense  Kiphng  is  greater  than  Wolseley, 
gi'eater  than  Eoberts,  greater  than  both  com- 
bined. Yet  he  has  been  given  no  honour. 
Verily,  the  administrators  and  defenders  of  the 
empire  have  been  exalted  at  the  expense  of  its 
extenders,  of  its  real  makers." 
Our  own  view,  as  expressed  last  week,  is 
that  Jubilee  honours  are  not  ennobling  ; 
but  we  are  glad  to  see  Mr.  Kipling  thus 
spoken  of. 


Much  interest  attaches  to  the  Logia,  or 
Sayings  of  Christ,  wliich  Mr.  Henrj'  Frowde 
(Oxford  University  Press)  is  about  to  publish 
for  the  Egypt  ExiDloration  Fund.  The  papyrus 
leaf  on  which  the  sayings  are  written  in 
uncials  was  foimd  on  the  borders  of  the 
Libyan  desert  in  January  last,  by  Messrs. 
B.  1'.  Grenfell  and  A.  S.  Hunt,  and  it  has 
been  jealously  guarded  ever  since.  The 
collection  of  sayings  may  have  been  made 
even  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century,  and  it  is  affirmed  that  at 
any  rate  the  writing  itself  cannot  be  later 
than  tlie  third,  or  a  hundred  j^ears  prior  to 
anj'  existing  MS.  of  the  Gospels.  The  Logia 
are  detached  sayings,  without  context, 
emphatic  and  precise  in  character.  Each 
verse  begins  with  the  words  "Jesus  saith." 


Two  illustrated  editions  of  the  book  will 
be  issued,  one  for  a  few  jtence  witli  the  design 
of  placing  the  treasure  within  the  reach  of 
cvoryliody.  In  the  better  edition  the 
papyrus  page  will  be  reproduced  by  collo- 
type process,  which  shows  the  colour  of  the 
papyrus,  and  renders  the  writing  clearer; 
and  even  in  the  cheaper  edition  the  sayings 
will  be  reproduced  by  means  of  a  tone 
block.  In  both  editions  Messrs.  Grenfell  and 
H\int,  will  append  translations  and  notes, 
and   give  parallel  passages,    &c.,    and  the 
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Logia  themselves  will  also  be  transcribed  in 
ordinary  Greek  characters. 


It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  explorers 
in  the  course  of  four  months'  work  at 
Oxyrlmchus,  aided  by  upwards  of  120  men 
and  boys,  discovered  sufficient  papyri  to  fill 
twenty-four  large  packing  -  cases.  The 
Egyptian  Government  has  retained  1 50  large 
and  complete  rolls,  and  Messrs.  Grenfell  and 
Hunt  wiU  examine  and  edit  some  of  these, 
and  the  fragments  that  they  have  brought 
home,  with  a  view  to  subsecxuent  publication. 


In  1894,  Mr.  George  Smith  was  the  guest 
at  a  dinner  given  in  his  honoTir  by  the 
contributors  to  the  Dictionary  of  Xational 
Biography.  This  month  Mr.  Smith  intends 
to  return  the  compliment,  and  entertain 
those  gentlemen  who  have  helped  to  make 
that  work  the  monument  of  usefulness  it  is. 
Some  of  the  lady  biographers  who  have 
assisted  in  the  task  are,  we  understand,  not 
a  little  hurt  at  their  exclusion  from  this 
banquet.  But  possibly  Mr.  Smith  has  a 
little  plan  of  his  own  for  their  peculiar 
benefit. 


Mr.  George  Du  Maurier's  last  novel, 
The  Ifarfian,  ends  in  the  July  number  of 
Harper^s.  The  closing  chapters  have  that 
playful  yet  pathetic  tenderness  of  which 
Mr.  Du  Maurier  was  a  master.  This  little 
song,  from  the  French  of  Sully-Prudhomme, 
is  printed  in  the  final  chapter  : 

If  you  but  knew  what  tears,  alas  ! 

One  weeps  for  kinship  imbestowed, 
In  pity  you  would  sometimes  pass 
My  poor  abode  I 

If  you  but  knew  what  balm,  for  all 
Despond,  lies  in  an  angel's  glance, 
Your  looks  would  on  my  window  fall 
As  though  liy  chance  I 

If  you  but  knew  the  heart's  delight 

To  feel  its  fellow-heart  is  by, 

You'd  linger,  as  a  sister  might, 

These  gates  auigh  ! 

If  you  but  knew  how  oft  I  yearn 

For  one  sweet  voice,  one  presence  dear, 
Perhaps  you'd  even  simply  turn 
And  enter  here  I 


Jrs  commenting  upon  the  ignorance  of  the 
best  English  fiction  displayed  by  the  modern 
undergraduate,  who  is  alleged  by  a  writer 
in  the  Granta  to  read  nothing  but  the 
trashiest  novels  of  the  day,  the  Spectator 
drops  into  prophecy,  and  does  it,  we  think,  a 
little  clumsily.  It  is  a  difficidt  matter  to 
prove  a  prediction  erroneous  at  the  time  it 
is  made,  and  yet  we  feel  that  the  Spectator 
must  be  wrong  when  it  deplores  the  taste  of 
undergraduates,  because  "  from  this  class  of 
young  men  are  shortly  to  come  our  novelists, 
our  journalists,  our  poets."  It  is  not  from 
this  class  of  young  men  that  have  come  our 
novelists,  our  journalists,  our  poets  hereto- 
fore, and  we  doubt  if  the  condition  of  affairs 
is  about  to  alter. 


Tradition  is  with  the  Spectator  in  the 
matter  of  poets,  although  the  most  illustrious 
of  the  younger  poets  of  to-day  are  not 
university  men.  Browning  and  Tennyson 
and  Matthew  Arnold  were  once  under- 
graduates. Bvit  Mr.  Kipling  was  not,  nor 
Mr.  Francis  Thompson,  nor  Mr.  Yeats,  nor 
Mr.  Watson.  Among  novelists  of  distinc- 
tion it  has  been  the  exception  to  be  a 
university  man.  Thackeray  was,  it  is  true. 
But  Fielding,  Eichardson,  Smollett,  Dickens, 
Trollope,  Ainsworth,  Lever,  Mr.  Meredith, 
Mr.  Hardy,  "Mark  Eutherford"  —  none 
of  these  were  university  men.  As  for 
journalism,  the  school  for  journalists  is  not 
the  universities  but  the  world. 


The  Westtiiinder  Gazette,  in  correcting  a 
misprint  a  little  while  since,  said  "  the  title 
of  Mr.  S.  Levett-Yeats's  new  story  was  given 
in  our  columns  the  other  day  as  'A  Galahad 
of  the  Greeks.'  It  shoidd,  of  course,  have 
been  '  A  Galahad  of  the  Creeks.'  "  This 
"  of  course "  seems  yet  another  slight  on 
Turkey's  luckless  victims, 


Mr.  Birrell,  in  an  article  on  Johnson  in 
the  Speaker,  incidentally  offers  counsel  con- 
cerning dust.  "Dust,"  says  he,  "is  a 
delusion.  You  should  never  dust  books. 
There  let  it  lie  until  the  rare  hour  arrives 
when  you  want  to  read  a  particular  volume ; 
then  warily  approach  it  with  a  snow-white 
napkin,  take  it  down  from  its  shelf,  and, 
withdrawing  to  some  back  apartment,  pro- 
ceed to  cleanse  the  tome."  Yet  W9  think 
the  habit  of  dusting  books  regularly  is  one 
to  be  encoiu-aged.  The  man  who  dusts  his 
books  often  may  now  and  then  go  so  far  as 
to  open  one. 

Some  time  ago  Miss  Kate  Sanborn,  the 
American  authoress,  wrote  a  book  describing 
her  experiment  with  an  old  farm  which  she 
rescued  from  decay  to  fruitfidness.  The 
book  became  very  popular.  An  American 
paper  now  contains  the  following  advertise- 
ment: 

"  '  Adopting  an  Abandoned  Farm.' — The 
scene  of,  and  the  former  home  of,  the  popular 
novelist,  Kate  Sanborn  ;  'i  minutes  from  station, 
post-othce  and  electric  cars ;  now  offered  at 
an  abandoned  farm  price;  1150-lb.  horse,  cow, 
hens,  pung,  sleigh,  double  and  single  harnesses, 
farm  wagon,  new  democrat,  tipcart,  wheel- 
barrow, grindstone,  all  farming  tools,  &C." 


Mr.  George  Allen  has  just  sent  to  press 
The  Free  Library:  its  History  and  Present 
Condition,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Ogle, 
the  librarian  of  the  Bootle  Free  Library. 
The  volume  is  edited  by  Dr.  Eichard 
Garnett. 


Messrs.  A.  Constable  &  Co.  will  shortly 
publish  a  work  dealing  with  "  The  Siege  of 
Delhi  in  the  Indian  Mutiny."  The  author. 
Colonel  H.  M.  Vibart,  endeavours  to  show 
that  the  fall  of  Delhi  was  principally  due  to 
Colonel  Eichard  Baird-Smith.  In  all  tlie 
mass  of  Mutiny  literature  Colonel  Baird- 
Smith' s  great  services  have  been  but  scantily 
recognised,  and  it  is  Colonel  Vibart' s  wish 
to  place  before  the  public  the  true  positions 
of  the  various  actors  in  the  scene. 


ACADEMY  POETEAITS. 
XXXIV.— POPE. 

THEEE  was  born  in  eighteenth  century 
England  a  pale  little  diseased  wretch 
of  a  boy.  Since  it  was  evident  that  he  would 
never  be  fit  for  any  healthy  and  vigorous 
trade,  and  that  he  must  all  his  life  be  sickly 
and  burdensome  to  himself,  and  since  it  is 
the  usual  way  of  such  unhappy  beings  to 
add  to  their  unhappiness  by  their  own 
perversities  of  choice,  he  naturally  became 
a  poet.  And  after  living  for  long  in  a 
certain  miserable  state  called  glory,  reviled 
and  worshipped  and  laughed  at  and  courted, 
despised  by  the  women  he  loved,  very  ill 
looked  after,  amid  the  fear  and  maUgnity 
of  many  and  the  afiection  of  very  few,  the 
wizened  little  suffering  monstrosity  died, 
and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
by  way  of  encouraging  otliers  to  follow 
in  his  footsteps.  And  though  a  large 
number  of  others  have  di^ne  so  with 
due  and  proper  misfortune,  in  all  the 
melancholy  line  there  is,  perhaps,  no  such 
destined  a  wretch  as  Alexander  Pope.  What 
fame  can  do  to  still  the  cravings  of  such  a 
poor  prodigal  of  song,  in  the  beggarly 
raiment  of  his  tattered  body,  that  it  did  for 
him.  The  husks  of  renown  he  had  in  plenty, 
and  had  them  all  his  life,  as  no  other  poet 
has  had.  But  Voltaire  testified  that  the 
author  of  that  famous  piece  of  philosophy, 
"AVhatever  is,  is  right,"  was  the  most 
miserable  man  he  had  ever  known. 

This  king  of  the  eighteenth  century  is 
stiU  the  king  of  the  eighteenth  century  by 
general  consent.  Dryden  was  a  greater 
poet,  meo  judicio,  but  he  did  not  represent 
the  eighteenth  century  so  well  as  Pope. 
All  that  was  elegant  and  airy  in  the 
polished  artificiality  of  that  age  reaches 
its  apotheosis  in  the  ■'  Eape  of  the  Lock." 
It  is  Pope's  masterpiece,  a  Watteau  in 
verse.  The  poetry  of  manners  coidd  no 
further  go  than  in  this  boudoir  epic,  un- 
matched in  any  literature.  It  is  useless, 
I  may  here  say,  to  renew  the  old  dispute 
whether  Pope  was  a  poet.  Call  his  verse 
poetry  or  what  you  wiU,  it  is  work  in  verse 
wliich  coidd  not  have  been  done  in  prose, 
and,  of  its  kind,  never  ec^uaUed.  Then  the 
sylph  machinery  in  "  The  Eape  of  the 
Lock  "  is  undoubted  work  of  fancy  :  the 
fairyland  of  powder  and  patches,  "  A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream  "  seen  through 
chocolate-fumes.  The  "  Essay  on  Man " 
is  nought  to  us  nowadays,  as  a  whole.  It 
has  brilliant  artificial  passages.  It  has 
homely  aphorisms  such  as  only  Pope  and 
Shakespeare  could  produce— the  quintessence 
of  pointed  common  sense :  many  of  them  have 
passed  into  the  language,  and  are  put 
down,  by  three  out  of  five  who  quote  them, 
to  Shakespeare.  But,  as  a  piece  of  reasoning 
in  verse,  the  "  Essay  on  Man  "  is  utterly 
inferior  to  Dryden's  "Hind  and  Panther." 
Even  that  brilliant  achievement  could  not 
escape  the  doom  which  hangs  over  the 
didat^tic  poem  pure  and  simple  ;  and  certain, 
therefore,  was  the  fate  of  the  "Essay  on 
Man." 

The  "  Dunciad  "  De  Quincey  ranked  even 
above  the  "Eape  of  the  Lock."_  At  my 
peril  I  venture  to  question  a  judgment 
backed  by  all  the  ages.     The  superb  satire 
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of  parts  of  the  poem  I  admit ;  I  admit 
the  exceedingly  fine  close,  in  which  Pope 
touched  a  height  he  never  touched  before 
or  after;  I  admit  the  completeness  of 
the  scheme.  But  from  that  completeness 
comes  the  essential  defect  of  the  poem.  He 
adapted  the  scheme  from  Drj'den's  "  Mac- 
Flecknoe."  But  Drj'den's  satire  is  at  once 
complete  and  succinct :  Pope  has  built  upon 
the  scheme  an  edifice  greater  than  it  will 
bear ;  has  extended  a  witty  and  ingenious 
idea  to  a  portentous  extent  at  which  it 
ceases  to  be  amusing.  The  mock  solemnity  of 
Dryden's  idea  becomes  a  very  real  and  duU 
solemnity  when  it  is  extended  to  literal  epic 
proportions.  A  serious  epic  is  apt  to  nod,  with 
the  force  of  a  Milton  behind  it ;  an  epic  satire 
fairly  goes  to  sleep.  A  pleasantry  in  several 
books  is  past  a  pleasantry.  And  it  is 
bolstered  out  with  a  gi-eat  deal  which  is 
sheer  greasy  scurrility.  The  mock-heroic 
games  of  the  poets  are  in  large  part  as  dully 
dirty  as  the  waters  into  which  Pope  makes 
them  plunge.  If  the  poem  had  been 
half  as  long,  it  might  have  been  a  master- 
piece. As  it  is,  unless  we  are  to  reckon 
masterpieces  by  avoirdupois  weight,  or 
to  assign  undue  value  to  mere  sjTumetry 
of  scheme,  I  think  we  must  look  for 
Pope's  satirical  masterpiece  elsewhere.  Not 
in  the  satire  on  women,  where  Pope  seems 
hardly  to  have  his  heart  in  his  work ;  but 
in  the  imitations  from  Horace,  those 
generally  known  as  Pope's  "Satires."  Here 
he  is  at  his  very  best  and  tersest.  They 
are  as  brilliant  as  anything  in  the  "Dunciad," 
and  they  are  brilliant  right  through ;  the 
mordant  pen  never  flags.  It  matters  not 
that  they  are  imitated  from  Horace.  They 
gain  by  it :  their  limits  are  circumscribed, 
their  lines  laid  down,  and  Pope  writes  the 
better  for  having  these  limits  set  him,  this 
tissue  on  which  to  work.  Not  a  whit  does 
he  lose  in  essential  originalitj- :  nowhere  is 
he  so  much  himself.  It  is  very  different 
from  Horace,  say  the  critics.  Surely 
tliat  is  exactly  the  thing  for  which  to 
tliank  poetry  and  praise  Pope.  It  has  not 
the  pleasant  urbane  good  humour  of  the 
Horatian  spirit.  No,  it  has  the  spirit  of 
Pope — and  satire  is  the  gainer.  Horace  is 
the  more  charming  companion ;  Pope  is  the 
greater  satirist.  In  place  of  an  echo  of 
Horace  (and  no  verse  translation  was  ever 
anytliing  but  feeble  which  attempted  merely 
to  echo  the  original),  we  have  a  now  spirit 
in  satire;  a  fine  series  of  English  satirical 
l)oeiiiH,  wliich  in  their  kind  are  unupiiroiu  IkmI 
by  the  Eomun,  and  in  his  kind  wisely  avoid 
the  attempt  to  approach  him.  "  Satires  after 
Horace  "  would  have  been  a  better  title  than 
"  Imitations  "  ;  for  less  imitative  poems  in 
essence  were  never  written.  These  and  the 
"Rape  of  the  Lock"  are  Pope's  finest  title  to 
fame.  The  "Elegy  on  an  Unfortunate  Lady," 
lias  at  least  one  part  which  shows  a  pathos, 
little  to  have  been  surmised  from  his  later 
work ;  and  so,  perhaps  (in  a  much  less 
ilogreo,  I  think),  have  fragments  of  the  tmco 
famous  "Eloisa  to  Abelard."  But  the 
"  J'astorals,"  and  the  "Windsor  Forest," 
and  tlio  "Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day,"  and 
other  things  in  which  Pope  tried  the  serious 
or  natural  vein,  are  only  fit  to  bo  remembered 
with  Macpherson's  Ossian  and  the  classi<!al 
enormities  of  the  French  painter  David. 


On  the  whole,  it  is  as  a  satirist  we  must 
think  of  him,  and  the  second  greatest  in  the 
language.  The  gods  are  in  pairs,  male  and 
female  ;  and  if  Dryden  was  the  Mars  of  Eng- 
lish Batire,  Pope  was  the  Venus — a  very  eigh- 
teenth century  Venus,  quite  as  conspicuous  for 
malice  as  for  elegance.  If  a  woman's  satire 
were  informed  with  genius,  and  cultivated 
to  the  utmost  perfection  of  form  by  lifelong 
and  exclusive  literary  practice,  one  imagines 
it  would  be  much  like  Pope's.  His  style 
seems  to  me  feminine  in  what  it  lacks ;  the 
absence  of  any  geniality,  any  softening 
humour  to  abate  its  mortal  thrust.  It  is 
feminine  in  what  it  has,  the  malice,  the  cruel 
dexterity,  the  delicate  needle  point  which 
hardly  betrays  its  light  and  swift  entry,  j'et 
stings  like  a  bee.  Even  in  his  coarseness — 
as  in  the  "Dunciad" — Pope  appears  to  me 
female.  It  is  the  coarseness  of  the  fine 
ladies  of  that  material  time,  the  Lady  Maries 
and  the  rest  of  them.  Drj'den  is  a  rough 
and  thick-natured  man,  cudgelling  his 
adversaries  with  coarse  speech  in  the  heat 
of  brawl  and  the  bluntness  of  his  sensi- 
bilities ;  a  country  squire,  who  is  apt  at 
times  to  use  the  heavy  end  of  his  cutting 
whip ;  but  when  Pope  is  coarse  he  is 
coarse  with  effort,  he  goes  out  of  his  way 
to  be  nasty,  in  the  evident  endeavour  to 
imitate  a  man.  It  is  a  girl  airing  the  slang 
of  her  schoolboy  brother.  The  one  thing, 
perhaps,  which  differentiates  him  from  a 
woman,  and  makes  it  jaossible  to  read  his 
verse  with  a  certain  pleasure,  without  that 
sense  of  imrelieved  cruelty  which  repels  one 
in  much  female  satire,  is  his  artist's  delight 
in  the  exercise  of  his  power.  You  feel  that, 
if  there  be  malice,  intent  to  wound,  even  spite, 
yet  none  of  these  count  for  so  much  with  him 
as  the  exercise  of  his  superb  dexterity  in 
fence.  He  is  like  Ortheris  fondly  patting 
his  rifle  after  that  long  shot  which  knocked 
over  the  deserter,  in  Mr.  Kipling's  story. 
After  all,  you  reflect,  it  is  fair  fight ;  if  his 
hand  was  against  many  men,  many  men's 
hands  were  against  him.  So  you  give 
yourself  up  to  admire  the  sheU-like  epigram, 
the  rocketing  and  dazzling  antithesis,  the 
ex(juisitely  deft  play  of  point,  by  which 
the  little  invalid  kept  in  terror  his  encom- 
passing cloud  of  enemies — many  of  them 
adroit  and  formidable  wits  themselves.  And 
you  think,  also,  that  the  man  who  was 
loved  by  Swift,  the  professional  hater,  was 
not  a  man  without  a  heart ;  though  he 
wrote  the  most  finished  and  brilliant  satire 
in  the  language.  Francis  Thomi'son. 


PARIS  LETTER. 


(From  our  French  Correnpondent.  J 

M.  Gabkiel  Moxod's  volume  of  Portraits  et 
Souvenirs  is  interesting  and  instructive.  The 
first,  Victor  Hugo,  is  the  slightest,  but 
M.  Monod  writes  of  Micholet  at  first 
hand.  Ho  owes  his  vocation  as  historian 
to  this  incomparable  master,  and  enthusi- 
astically repays  his  debt.  On  Michelot's 
flagrant  defects  he  is  silent,  shows  his 
evocative,  impassioned,  une.Kpected  moods, 
the  intensity  of  his  vision  and  interpretative 
genius,  but  conceals  what  irritates  the  sober 
foreigner  in  his  tempestuous  character,  his 
excessive  picturesqueness,  his  sentimentality, 


the  too  French,  rhetorical  and  hysterical 
note,  with  the  prolonged  Hugoesque  strain 
that  runs  through  his  most  erudite  work. 
But  there  is  a  charm  in  the  logical  naivete 
of  such  a  scholar  as  M.  Michelet,  and  this 
M.  Monod  reveals.  His  study  of  J.  R.  Green, 
our  own  historian,  is  judicious  and  sym- 
pathetic. He  concludes  with  a  noble  tribute 
to  the  English  race  : 

"  No  other  people  has  ever  raised  to  such  a 
height  the  sentiment  of  human  dignity  as  the 
English  race  has  done.  It  may  have  deserved 
hate — it  has  always  commanded  esteem.  It  has 
given  admirable  examples  to  the  world  not  only 
of  work,  of  perseverance,  of  individual  initiative, 
but  also  of  the  love  of  liberty,  of  resistance  to 
oppression,  of  immovable  fidelity  to  duty.  The 
ruin  of  England  would  not  only  mean  the 
defeat  of  freedom  in  the  world,  the  world  itself 
would  lose  something  of  its  nobility." 

A  fine  phrase  of  the  German  historian 
Georges  Waitz  he  records  : 

' '  My  best  works  are  my  pupils  ;  I  hold  to 
them  the  most,  and  believe  I  have  best  suc- 
ceeded with  them.  My  books  will  be  surpassed 
and  forgotten,  but  they  >vill  have  served  to 
form  savants  who  will  produce  better  ones." 
Women  should  esteem  Victor  Duruy  if  onlj' 
because,  in  the  teeth  of  clerical  opposition, 
he  was  the  first  minister  to  establish  lecture 
courses  for  French  young  girls.  The  pages 
on  James  Darmesteter  are  full  of  tenderness 
and  delicate  sympathy,  not  however  equal  to 
the  exquisite  and  luminous  essay  of  Gaston 
Paris,  but  worth  reading.  The  most  in- 
teresting essays  are  those  on  the  Russian 
explorer  Mikluho-Macla}',  and  on  the 
Bajrreuth  Festival.  Of  Wagner's  personality 
he  writes  : 

"He  was  not  a  man,  he  was  an  element,  a 
force  of  nature,  a  force  guided  by  sovereign 
will  and  inteUigence.  Those  who  assisted  at 
this  evocation  of  a  world  of  form  and  sound  at 
the  master's  voice  have  before  them  an  unfor- 
f  orgettable  vision  of  the  creative  spirit  ordaining 
chaos  to  draw  therefrom  the  Universe.' 

A  strain  of  diabolical  cleverness  runs 
through  all  the  Dernieres  Lettres  de  Femmes 
of  M.  Marcel  Prevost.  This  brQliant 
writer's  study  of  women  is  exclusively  con- 
cerned with  matters  of  "temperament." 
Sex  is  too  insistent,  but  within  its  limitations 
it  is  confoundingly  cruel  and  true.  The 
pity  is  that  so  probing  and  analytical  a 
regard  as  his  should  so  persistently  pass  by 
the  woman  without  "  a  temperament."  For 
there  are  many,  and  their  characters,  lives, 
and  purposes  are  not  the  least  happy  and 
interesting.  So  century-end  an  author  could 
not  be  expected  to  understand  or  consider 
such  a  naive  and  old-fashioned  an  affair  as 
a  sentimental  passion,  yet  a  large  study  of 
the  feminine  heart  should  embrace  this 
purer  view  of  passion,  for  sentiment  did  not 
really  disappear  with  the  Keepsake  period. 
M.  Prevost  inters  it  with  the  TuUeries. 
Adultery  then  covered  its  tear-bedewed  face 
with  the  veil  of  honest  remorse,  and  evoked 
irresistible  passion  as  an  excuse  ;  now  a 
j'(mng  woman  of  society  visits  her  old- 
fashioned  godmother  and  cries  radiantly  : 

"  '  You  know,  godmother,  it's  for  to-morrow.' 
'What's  for  tn-niorrow,  dearest?'  'Why — 
Maurice.  ...  I  try  a  dress  at  Blanchot's  at 
six,  and,  if  I  can  get  away  in  time,  I'll  come 
and  tell  you  all  about  it,  that  will  be  an 
alibi.'  " 
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And  the  sentimental  godmother  of  Empire 
days,  who  betrayed  her  husband  in  the 
romantic  way  years  ago,  sits  and  muses  tear- 
fully on  this  new-fashioned  method  of 
besmattering  the  matron's  honest  robe 
between  a  visit  and  trial  of  a  gown.  "  In 
those  days,"  she  reflects,  "it  was  not  the 
fashion  to  make  fvm  of  love  between  lovers. 
We  only  laughed  at  wedded  love."  May 
not  the  hard,  cynical,  new  manner  be  a 
sensible  step  toward  improved  morals  ?  The 
Empire  state  of  affairs  was  by  no  means  the 
best.  In  spite  of  the  viciousness,  wilful  and 
boastful,  gaining  thereby  a  shadow  of  inno- 
cence, is  there  not  a  fresh  little  point  of 
wisdom  and  sound  cool  reason  in  Aline's' 
concluding  remark,  after  she  has,  in  the 
manner  of  our  cj-nical  "Jeunes,"  described 
the  affair  : 

''  '  Are  you  happy  at  least !' '  asks  the  senti- 
mental godmother,  ready  to  pardon  frailty  if  it 
implied  happiness.  '  Oh,  it  is  less  of  a  bore 
being  forbidden  fruit.  But  really  that  women 
should  find  it  worth  risking  their  tranquillity 
for  so  little  !  .  .  .  But  just  think  of  my  hus- 
band's face  if  he  knew  !  '  " 

A  young  widow  of  society  invades  her 
brother's  appartement  one  evening,  and  hear- 
ing that  he  sups  in  the  equivocal  world,  insists 
that  he  shall  take  her  as  "  a  young  person  " 
making  her  official  debut  in  Paris.  The 
ladies  of  the  party,  all  lovely  and  well 
dressed,  maintain  a  provincial  correctness  of 
deportment,  talk  rents,  affairs  of  change, 
social  questions,  dramatic  art,  music,  &c. 
The  aristocrat  believing  the  conversation  to 
run  on  these  correct  lines  on  her  account, 
begins  to  tell  an  anecdote  of  the  great 
world,  with  virtuous  consternation  as  a  result. 
Her  brother  blushes  and  explains  to  the 
ladies  of  the  other  world,  "  You  see,  she 
does  not  know.  In  a  little  while  she  will 
behave  better."  He  explains  afterwards 
to  his  sister  :  "  It  is  always  like  that.  You 
see  for  yourself  what  going  on  a  spree 
means.  It  isn't  very  funny,  but  one  must 
pass  one's  evenings  somehow."  Meditating 
on  what  she  has  seen,  the  aristocrat  cries  : 
"  How  well  I  understand  that  they  should 
play  at  respectable  women  in  the  hours  of 
repose,  as  we  of  our  world  reverse  the  game 
in  our  provincial  leisure."  The  idea  has 
been  worked  at  greater  length  in  that 
amusing  piece  Paris  Fin-de- Steele. 

M.  Andre  Theuriet's  new  novel,  Boisfieurij, 
is  a  well-written,  readable,  insignificant 
book.  The  landscape  is  agreeable  that 
surrounds  a  dull  little  town  among  the  moun- 
tains, but  not  a  character  interests  us.  We 
are  asked  to  follow  the  futile  flirtation  and 
stiU  more  futUe  liaison  of  an  extremely  futUe 
young  man,  who,  had  he  not  been  French, 
and  consequently  condemned  to  look  for  a 
dot,  might  have  married  the  girl  he  pre- 
ferred first  to  jilt  tearfully,  or  the  widow  he 
preferred  afterwards  to  seduce  joyously,  and 
breaks  what  we  are  asked  to  regard  as  his 
heart,  an  organ  of  no  account  whatever. 

H.  L. 
New  Books. 
Btrnieres  Lettret  de  Femmes.    Marcel  Prevost. 
Les  Jeunes.     Henri  Lavedan. 
Nos  Fils.     Hugues  Le  Roux. 
Bans  la  Brume.     Leon  de  TLnseau. 
Autour  de  Bahac.     Vicomte  de  Spoelberch 
de  Louvenjoul. 


MES.    OLIPHANT, 

By  One  who  Knew  Her. 

It  is  difficult  to  realise  that  one  who  was 
so  fuU  of  life  and  mental  vigour  has  passed 
away.  The  name  of  Mrs.  Oliphant  is  so 
well  known  wherever  English  is  read  that 
it  seems  almost  useless  to  enumerate  the 
works  which  have  made  her  name  a  house- 
hold word  among  us.  If  she  had  only 
written  the  Chronicles  of  Carlingford,  The 
Beleaguered  City,  and  The  Life  of  Edward 
Irving  she  would  have  taken  her  place 
among  the  best  writers  of  the  century. 

Margaret  Wilson  was  born  at  Walllng- 
ford,  near  Musselburgh,  in  1828,  and  in 
1849  her  first  book,  Margaret  Maitland,  was 
published.  In  1852  she  married  her  cousin, 
and  from  that  time  until  three  weeks  ago  she 
never  ceased  from  writing.  In  health  and 
in  sickness,  in  joy  and  in  sorrow,  in  weal 
and  in  woe  that  indefatigable  brain  and 
pen  worked  on.  Her  husband,  Francis 
Oliphant,  was  an  artist,  and  some  of  his 
designs  for  glass  windows  gave  promise  of 
much  success.  But  he  only  lived  seven 
years  after  their  marriage,  during  most  of 
which  he  was  in  delicate  health,  ultimately 
djnng  of  consumption  in  Italy. 

Children  were  bom,  and  the  mother's 
hands  and  head  were  kept  busily  employed, 
while  her  heart  ached  sadly  as  three  of  the 
five  babies  died,  leaving  her  at  her  husband's 
death  with  one  boy  and  one  girl,  to  whom, 
six  weeks  later,  a  little  delicate  boy  was 
added.  The  last  to  come  to  her,  he  was 
the  last  to  leave  her,  and  when  he,  too, 
died,  after  years  of  ceaseless  care  and 
watching,  she  felt  she  had  no  further  reason 
for  living  on.  Burden  upon  burden  was 
laid  upon  her  willing  shoulders,  and  not 
one  was  cast  off  by  herself  ;  she  bore  them 
kindly  and  tenderly,  till  they  were  lifted 
from  her  by  no  act  or  wish  of  her  own. 
Her  brother  and  his  family  were  her 
welcome  honoured  guests,  and  at  his  death 
his  children  became  as  near  as  possible  to 
her  own ;  nor  were  these  the  only  children 
to  whom  she  became  a  second  mother. 
Never  was  there  a  woman  who  gave  so 
generously  or  who  worked  so  hard  for 
what  she  gave ;  never  was  she  too  busy  to 
receive  guests — to  converse  delightfully  on 
the  most  trivial  subjects  ;  to  sympathise  and 
help  in  every  trouble  that  was  brought  to 
her.  She  was  a  most  tender  and  efficient 
nurse  in  sickness,  as  many  a  friend  now 
mourning  her  can  testify.  Wonderfully 
dainty  and  womanly  in  all  her  ways ;  her 
sewing  was  a  delight  to  see,  and  she  could 
never  tolerate  the  idea  of  machine-made 
clothes  on  babies  or  ladies.  Her  indigna- 
tion was  always  roiised  by  cheap  clothing, 
and  when  she  was  shown  or  heard  of  any 
"bargain  "  she  fired  up  at  once,  calling  the 
material  "coarse  and  rough,"  and  the  work 
either  "  abominably  bad  or  shamefully 
underxmid,  and  in  either  case  not  fit  for  any 
gentlewoman  to  wear."  Many  and  many 
an  evening  have  I  spent  in  her  house  at 
Windsor,  but  never  once  have  I  seen  her 
occupied  in  any  way  but  in  forwarding  the 
entertainment  of  the  family  circle.  A  hand 
at  whist  or  a  game  of  patience  were  her 
favourite   pastimes,    and  she    played    both 


with  the  eagerness  of  a  child.  When 
the  rest  of  the  party  retired  the  second 
part  of  her  working  day  began,  for 
she  wrote  steadily  from  about  11  p.m. 
till  2  or  3  a.m.  The  first  half  of  her 
working  day  Was  the  forenoon,  and  no 
pressure  of  work  ever  took  her  away  from 
the  family  or  social  circle  during  the  after- 
noon or  evening.  It  will  hardly  be  believed 
that  during  her  long  life  she  never  had  a 
study  of  her  own.  She  seemed  to  read 
everything,  but  was  seldom  seen  with  a  book 
in  her  hand.  She  delighted  in  stories  of 
all  kinds,  and  listened  to  or  read  them  with 
the  avidity  of  a  girl ;  but  gossip  and  scandal 
of  any  kind  was  abhorrent  to  her,  and 
checked  by  her  severelj'.  She  had  no  taste 
nor  desire  for  what  is  called  Society,  but 
good  company  was  her  greatest  pleasure, 
and,  till  the  death  of  her  eldest  son,  no 
more  cheerful  house  than  hers  could  be 
found  in  all  England,  though  even  then 
the  burden  of  life  was  very  heavy  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  brave  woman,  for  the  large 
household  was  expensive,  and  all  outgoings 
had  to  be  met  by  unflagging,  never-ceasing 
work.  Her  life  is  a  record  of  astounding 
industry,  too  often  pursued  under  the  stress 
of  hard  necessity. 

Mrs.  Oliphant  wrote  her  first  work,  Mar- 
garet Maitland,  in  her  teens ;  it  was  pub- 
lished and  went  through  three  editions  in 
the  year  she  came  of  age.  The  delicate 
husband  and  an  increasing  family  very  soon 
drove  her  to  continue  the  literary  work, 
begun  as  a  girl's  recreation,  as  the  one 
means  of  subsistence  for  her  husband  and 
children.  At  one  time  during  Mr.  Oliphant's 
long  Ulness  she  wrote  a  three-volume  novel 
in  six  weeks,  nursing  him  day  and  night 
the  whUe  ;  perhaps  only  a  woman  can  fuUy 
appreciate  the  quiet  heroism  of  this.  Six 
weeks  after  his  death  her  youngest  child, 
her  much-loved  "  Cecco,"  was  born.  Left 
with  three  children,  Mrs.  Oliphant  returned 
to  her  native  Scotland  to  maintain  the  heroic- 
struggle  with  the  cruellest  fate,  which  here- 
after made  up  her  whole  life.  Of  the  novels 
which  she  poured  out  ceaselessly  from  that 
time  until  a  few  months  ago,  some  are 
already  forgotten,  others  wiU  five  as  long  as 
there  is  any  interest  in  the  Victorian  age.  It 
was  not  possible  for  a  writer  so  prolific  to  be 
always  at  her  best.  If  she  had  written  less 
she  would  have  written  masterpieces.  Occu- 
pied as  she  was  with  her  children  and  her 
home,  she  could  not  afford  to  write  master- 
pieces always  ;  but  the  loss  of  the  artist 
is  to  the  honour  of  the  woman.  Mrs. 
Oliphant  seldom  went  very  deep  for  the 
subjects  of  her  fiction  ;  she  purposely  avoided 
the  more  violent  passions  of  humanity,  and 
shrank  from  working  out  situations  to  the 
bitter  end.  Yet  her  vision  of  life  was  singu- 
larly clear,  her  observation  wonderfully  keen 
and  true ;  her  characters  are  seldom  extra- 
ordinary men  or  women,  but  they  are  always 
men  and  women.  Unlike  many  of  her  female 
contemporaries  in  fiction,  she  always  wrote 
the  purest  English.  Novels  with  a  purpose 
were  unattractive,  and  problems  of  sex 
hateful  to  her.  Eealistic  novels  she  disliked, 
because  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  her  own 
nature  prevented  her  from  believing  in  con- 
scious vice  and  wickedness.  "My  dear," 
she  would  say,  "  there  must  be  some  mistake, 
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people  are  nut  so  Lad  as  that ;  there  must 
have  been  some  misunderstanding." 

But  the  work  she  most  loved  was  the 
strangely  beautiful  allegories  of  which  The 
Beleaguered  City  and  The  Land  ofBarhiess  are 
good  types.  The  Little  Pilgrim  has  been  a 
true  help  and  comfort  to  many  thousands  of 
aching  hearts,  and  to  write  these  weird  and 
lovely  stories  gave  her  real  pleasure,  and  was 
rest  not  toil  to  her. 

In  biographies  she  was  also  prolific,  and 
of  these  The  Life  of  Edward  Irving  and  of 
her  kinsman  Laurence  OJiphant  are  perhaps 
the  most  widely  known.  Then  there  is  the 
series  of  books  on  Florence,  Venice,  Rome, 
Edinburgh,  and  Jerusalem ;  episodes  in  her 
life  of  astonishing  energy,  though  they 
would  have  been  a  life's  work  for  anybody 
else. 

The  inner  history  of  this  wonderful 
productiveness  is  imspeakably  sad.  Her 
brother's  health  broke  down ;  .she  added 
him  and  his  three  children  to  her  own 
family,  but  no  sooner  had  she  come  to  love 
his  son  as  her  own  than  he  too  died,  just  as 
he  had  started  on  a  most  promising  career. 
Of  the  two  nieces  one  married  and  the  other 
remained  with  her,  watching  and  waiting  on 
her  to  the  very  end,  with  the  tenderness  and 
devotion  she  so  richly  deserved.  For  the 
last  three  months  the  married  one  and  her 
children  were  also  with  her. 

Her  own  three  children,  who  remained 
to  her  at  her  husband's  death,  left  her  one 
after  another,  in  spite  of  the  tenderest  care 
and  watching.  Maggie,  her  only  daughter, 
went  first,  dying  in  Home,  at  eleven  years 
old,  leaving  an  aching  void  which  time 
never  fiUed.  Cyril,  the  eldest,  died  next, 
after  a  very  short  illness,  in  the  prime  of 
life.  And,  at  last,  after  years  of  delicate 
health,  literally  kejit  alive  by  constant  care 
and  watching,  her  youngest  boy — her  adored 
"  Cecco  " — was  laid  near  his  brother.  Fate 
seemed  to  take  a  delight  in  torturing  her ; 
yet  no  suffering  could  break  her  gallant 
spirit  or  .sour  her  gracious  kindness.  She 
bore  her  acutely  painfid  illness  with  vm- 
flinching  courage,  and  died  with  as  brave 
dignity  as  she  had  lived.  Within  a  few 
days  of  her  death  she  wrote  to  her  old 
friend  Mr.  Blackwood,  and  wliatever  his 
answer  to  that  letter  was  it  set  her  mind  at 
rest.  She  said  to  me  a  few  daj's  before  her 
death:  "I  have  no  anxiety  now,  for  the  first 
time  since  I  left  my  mother.  I  am  in 
perfect  peace." 

To  her  last  published  story,  TJie  Wayx  of 
Life,  a  pathetic  interest  attaches  by  reason 
of  its  preface,  entitled  "  On  the  Ebb-Tide  "  ; 
which  may  now  be  read  as  a  kind  of  i)ro- 
phctic  farewell  to  her  literary  work.  As 
pathetic  is  the  fact  that  her  last  written 
work  was  a  "Jubilee  Ode"  in  the  June 
number  of  Blackwood' s  Magazine.  There 
she  bade  farewell  to  the  Victorian  era, 
with  which  so  nearly  her  work  coincides. 
But  Mrs.  Oliphant  was  very  much  greater 
than  all  hor  work.  Generous,  loyal,  tire- 
less, dauntless,  and  upright  in  all  her  ways, 
yet  always  sweetlj'  charitable,  she  was  at 
once  the  most  womanly  of  women  and  as 
manly  as  the  manliest  of  men.  She  rests, 
at  last,  between  her  two  boys  in  Eton 
Cemetery. 


THE  BOOK  MARKET. 


BOOK   SALES  AI^D    EEPOETS. 

WE  last  week  reported,  in  intei-view 
form,  on  the  effects  of  the  Jubilee 
celebrations  upon  Book-selling  and  the 
prospects  of  the  autumn  season.  Some 
further  reports  reach  us  this  week  from 
the  provinces.  Mr.  Charles  Linnell,  of  the 
firm  of  Messrs.  Cornish  Bros.,  Birmingham, 
writes  as  follows : 

"The  Spring  Publishing  Season  of  1897 
was  more  successful  than  that  of  1895,  or 
of  1896.  Seldom,  if  ever,  have  we  had 
such  good  books  as  those  by  Dr.  Nansen, 
Lord  Eoberts  and  Captain  Mahan ;  these 
three  works  have  had  a  steady  and  a  con- 
tinuous sale — and  are  stiU  selling.  It  is 
most  fortimate  that  these  three  important 
books  were  issued  in  the  Spring — fortunate 
for  the  Publishers  and  for  the  Booksellers, 
for  had  these  books  appeared  in  the  autumn 
they  would  have  prevented  the  sale  of  other 
books  which  only  '  catch  on  '  at  Christmas- 
tide.  As  it  is,  they  have  not  checked  the  sale 
of  other  books,  they  have  had  an  elevated 
and  dignified  time  to  themselves,  and  they 
have  stood  quite  apart  from  the  common 
rush  of  Christmas  literature.  It  is  a 
lesson  to  the  publishers — good  sterling  litera- 
ture should  be  kept  for  the  spring  season. 
In  fiction  we  had  no  literary  novelty.  The 
novel  of  '  real  life '  has  been  done  to  death. 
Our  friends  are  weary  of  the  romantic  trea- 
tise on  social  evils,  bearing  the  form  of 
fiction,  impleasant  as  a  novel,  and  intoler- 
able as  a  long  pamphlet.  It  is  singular  that 
while  a  keen  appetite  has  been  stimulated 
and  gratified  for*romances  of  many  lands, 
few  writers  have  turned  to  Anglo-Saxon 
history  for  incident  and  historical  portraits. 
''The  Jubilee  literature  has  .sold  splen- 
didly. Books  on  the  Queen's  reign  have  been 
in  great  demand.  The  first  place  must  be 
given  to  Mr.  McCarthy's  new  volume,  then 
comes  Mr.  Escott's  Social  Transformztions, 
and  then  the  more  personal  Lives  by  Mr. 
Knight,  Miss  Tooley  and  Mr.  Tullock.  Mr. 
Stead's  Studies  of  the  Sovereign  and  the  Reign 
is  much  praised.  The  effect  of  the  Jubilee 
on  bookselling  has  been  most  favourable. 

"  It  is  too  early  to  write  about  the  hopes 
and  the  fears  of  the  autumn  publishing 
season :  Mr.  Holmes'  Queen  Victoria  will 
be  the  book.  We  are  told  that  three  new 
editions  of  the  '  AVavorley  Novels '  are  to 
come.  Each,  doubtless,  will  have  its  par- 
ticular merits  ;  and  the  fame  of  Scott  is 
wide  enough  for  all  these  editions.  No 
edition  of  his  works,  if  worthily  produced, 
will  ever  lack  purchasers.  We  are  glad  to 
welcome  new  editions  and  new  illustrations 
in  rajiid  and  prosperous  succession.  How 
we  have  prayed  that  Dickens  may  some  day 
have  the  loving  care  like  unto  that  given  to 
Scott,  and  that  Thackeray  wiU  ere  long  be 
seen  in  a  format  which  will  please  and 
delight  the  reader  !  " 

Messrs.  D.  B.  Friend  &  Co.,  of  Brighton, 
also  favour  us  with  a  careful  report  as 
follows : 

"The  Spring  Bookselling  Season,  espe- 
cially  the   early  part,  has   been   about  an 


average  one,  aud  a  steady  demand  has 
been  maintained  for  the  better  class  of  New 
Fiction  and  good  reprints  of  Standard  Novels. 
But  jierhaps  the  most  noteworthy  point  in 
regard  to  current  literature  has  been  the 
issue  of  two  such  high-priced  books  so  close 
together  as  Col.  Eoberts's  Forty-one  Years  in 
India  and  Nansen's  Farthest  North,  both  of 
which  have  been  so  deservedly  popular,  not 
to  speak  of  a  third — viz.,  Capt.  Mahan's 
Life  of  Nelson,  which  foUowed  so  quickly 
in  the  wake  of  the  other  two.  The 
enormous  sale  which  these  have  had  surely 
jjoints  to  the  fact  that  there  is  still  a  large 
jjublic  who  do  care  for,  and  wiU  buy,  good 
books,  irrespective  of  price. 

"  The  effect  of  the  Diamond  Jubilee  on 
the  Bookselling  Trade,  however,  has  been 
decidedly  adverse  on  the  whole,  though  it 
goes  without  saj'ing  that  the  various  books 
on  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  have  been 
greatly  in  demand ;  in  many  cases,  however, 
both  for  presents  and  prizes,  they  have  been 
substituted  for  other  books  rather  than 
purchased  additionally. 

"  The  prospects  for  the  coming  season  do 
not  seem  particularly  bright  at  present, 
though  we  are  '  promised '  a  good  season 
by  various  prophets,  who  unfortunately, 
however,  are  not  in  a  position  to  guarantee 
the  fulfilment  of  their  predictions.  StUl, 
if  the  number  of  books  announced  is  any 
criterion  as  to  the  business  to  be  done,  it 
will  undoubtedly  be  a  good  season." 


Our  Bristol  correspondents,  Messrs. 
Georges  Sons,  are  imable  to  report  even 
sales  in  Fiction,  and  they  add  in  explana- 
tion :  "  The  shadow  of  the  Jubilee  himg 
over  the  '  spring  season '  and  deadened 
sales.  During  the  past  month  all  spare  cash 
of  ordinary  bookbuj'ers  appeared  to  be 
saved  for  London  expenses ;  and  the  book 
trade  has  been  as  nearly  at  a  standstill  as 
we  have  ever  known  it." 


Messrs.  Bu.mpus  (Holborn,  W.C.)  report: 
"  Trade  during  the  last  week  has  been  very 
brisk,  our  sales  being  princij)ally  of  standard 
works,  well  bound." 


THE  BOOKS  THAT  AEE  SELLING. 

LONDON. 

FICTION. 

Uncle  Bernac.     By  Conan  Doyle. 

The  Whirlpool.     By  George  Gissing. 

The  Plattner  Story.     By  H.  G.  Wells. 

A  Hose  of  Yesterday.     By  Marion  Crawford. 


BIOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY. 

Sixty  Years  a  Queen.     By  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell. 
Social  Transformations  in  the  Victorian   Age. 

By  T.  H.  S.  Escott. 
Social  England.     Vol.  VI.     By  H.  D.  TraiU. 

POETRY. 

New  Poems.     By  Francis  Thompson. 
Banack-Kooiu  Ballads.      By  Kudyard  Kipling. 
The  Battle  of  the  Bays.     Owen  Seaman. 
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TRAVEL, 
lu   Darkest   Africa.     New  cheap  editiou.     By 
H.  M.  Stanley. 

BELLES  LETTRES. 
The  House  of  Dreams.      By  Laurence   Hous- 
mann. 

The  Temple  Classics  and  Dramatists. 

BIEMINGHAJr. 

FICTIOX. 
Quo  Yadis.     By  Sienkiewicz. 
The  Plattner  Story.     By  H.  G.  Wells. 
The  Massirenes.     By  Ouida. 
Uncle  Bernac.     By  CoDan  Doyle. 

BIOGRAPHY    AND    HISTORY. 

Forty  one  Years  in  India.     By  Gen.  Roberts. 

Life  of  Nelson.     By  Captain  Mahau. 

Lectures    on     Oliver     Cromwell.        By    Prof. 

Gardiner. 
Social  England.     Vol.  II.     By  H.  D.  TraQl. 
The  Renaissance  in  Italy.      New  edition.      By 

J.  A.  Symonds. 

POETRY*. 

New  Poems.     By  Francis  Thompson. 


N  EWCASTLE-ON-T  YNE. 

FICTION. 

Uncle  Bernac.     By  Conan  Doyle. 
The  Green  Book.     By  Maunis  Jokai. 
A  Rose  of  Yesterday.     By  Marion  Crawfoi'd. 
The  Seats  of  the  Mighty.     By  GQbert  Parker. 
On  the  Face  of  the  Waters.     By  Mrs.  F.  A. 
Steele. 

BIOGRAPHY    AND    HISTORY. 

Life  of  Nelson.     By  Captain  Mahan. 
Forty-one  Years  in  India.     By  Gen.  Roberts. 

TRAVEL. 
Through    Fialand    in   Carts.     By    Mrs.    Alec. 
Tweedie. 


BRISTOL. 


FICTION. 

No  movement. 


BIOGRAPHY    AND    HISTORY. 
Cabot's  Discovery  of  America.    By  S.  E.  Weare. 
The  Renaissance  in  Italy.     New  edition.     By 

J.  A.  Symonds. 
History  of  the  Papacy  (Reissue).     By  Bishop 

Creighton. 


BRIGHTON. 

FICTION. 
Uncle  Bernac.     By  Conan  Doyle. 
Phroso.     By  Anthony  Hope. 

BIOGRAPHY    AND    HISTORY. 

Personal   Life   of   Queen   Victoria.      By    Miss 

Tooley. 
Victoria,  Her  Life  and  Reign.     By  Knight. 

POETRY,  ETC. 
New  Poems.     By  Francis  Thompson. 
Temple  Classics. 


SALE     OF    THE    ASHBUENHAM 
LIBRARY. 

WllEX  the  summary  of  the  Book  Sales  for  the 
year  1897  comes  to  be  made,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  sale  of  the  collection  of  books  from 
Ashburnham-place  will  distinguish  this  year 
from  that  of  any  other  of  the  last  two  decades. 
For  a  comparison  we  must  go  back  to  the  days 
of  Heber,  Roxbm-gh,  and  Sunderland. 

Withiu  the  past  few  days,  one  half  of  the 
"  lots  "  described  in  the  present  catalogue  have 
been  sold  ;  while  the  catalogue  itself  consists 
only  of  about  one-fourth  of  the  entire  collection. 
The  rest  is  to  be  placed  on  the  market  at  a 
later  date,  but  some  idea  of  what  is  to  come 
may  be  formed  when  we  state  that  there  is 
a  Pliny  of  1472,  printed  on  vellum ;  a  unique 
set  of  the  first  five  editions  of  Walton's 
"  Angler,"  "  in  the  finest  condition,  and  in  the 
original  sheep  binding";  a  number  of  very 
rare  works  on  Witchcraft  and  kindred  subjects, 
published  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  ; 
and  several  important  works  relating  to  the 
discovery  and  early  history  of  America.  It  is 
now  well  known  that  the  library  was  formed  by 
the  fourth  Earl,  between  the  years  1815  and 
1877.  Within  that  period,  the  Earl  devoted 
himself  to  the  "  art  of  collecting,"  and  whether 
his  efforts  were  towards  the  acquisition  of  manu- 
scripts, pictures,  coins,  or  books,  his  taste  was 
always  excellent.  With  books,  in  particular,  he 
was  careful  to  a  degree ;  and  the  copies  of  tlie 
rarer  items  are  often  in  the  finest  condition. 
For  this  the  library  has  acquired  a  special  repu- 
tation ;  and  this  consideration,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  large  commissions  have  been  sent  from 
American  buyers,  must  account  for  the  truly 
phenomenal  prices  which  the  books  have  so  far 
realised. 

The  sale  commenced  on  Friday  last  (June  2.5), 
and  this  first  day  produced  a  competition  of  an 
exciting  nature.  The  editlo  princeps  of  Aris- 
totle's ' '  Opera  "(1483),  illustrated  with  exquisite 
illuminations,  and  printtd  upon  vellum,  fell  at 
last  to  Mr.  Quaritch ;  but  he  had  to  pay  £800 
for  it.  The  Oxford  edition  of  Aretino's  Latin 
translation  of  the  same  writer's  "  Ethics  " 
(1470,  and  the  second  book  with  the  Oxford 
imprint)  realised  £121.  This  also  Mr.  Quaritch 
acquired.  The  price  paid  for  a  little  work 
of  nine  leaves  which,  appai-ently,  was 
printed  from  Caxton's  type,  and  perhaps  by 
Machlinia,  was  absm-d.  It  is  by  Arusiens, 
and  dealt  with  the  treatment  of  a  "  gi-ete 
sekenesse  called  Pestilence."  The  same  copy 
sold  in  the  AVhite  Knight's  sale  for  £0  ; 
Messrs.  Sotheran  &  Co.  paid  £147  for  it  ! 
Three  editions  of  "  The  Story  of  Kynge  Arthur  " 
sold  well.  The  first  was  Copland's  (1557)  for 
which  Mr.  Quaritch  gave  £39.  The  second, 
Castell's  edition,  Mr.  Quaritch  acqidred  for 
£29  10s.  For  the  third  Mr.  Leighton  gave 
£24.  It  bore  Redbome's  imprint,  and  was 
Utterson's  copy. 

Other  items  of  note  were  :  Aretino's  "  His- 
toria  del  Popolo  Fiorentino  "  (1476),  printed  on 
vellum,  £74  (Mun-ay);  Ariosto's  "Orlando 
Furioso  "  (1534),  in  a  fine  sixteenth  centm-y 
Italian  binding,  £22  (Bain) ;  Harrington's 
translation  of  "  Orlando  "  (1591),  on  large  paper, 
£30  (Ellis).  It  transpired  that  this  copy  had 
belonged  to  Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh ;  Arnold's 
"Chronicle"  (1502?),  a  very  imperfect  copy, 
£9  15s.  (Quaritch) ;  the  second  edition  of  1521 
Mr.  Quaritch  also  bought  for  £15  15s. ;  Ascham's 
"  Scholemaster "  (1570)  £17  (Pickering); 
Ascham's  "  Toxophilus "  (1545),  £18  10s. 
(Maggs).  For  another  copy  of  the  same  edition 
Mr.  Quaritch  gave  £12  158.,  and  for  a  presenta- 
tion copy  from  the  author  to  the  Earl  of  Essex 
he  gave  £30  lOs. 

The  second  day  firmished  buyers  with  a 
remarkable  collection  of  various  editions  of  Dame 
Juliana  Berners'  treatise  on  "  Hawking."     The 


first  edition,  known  as  "  The  Book  of  St. 
Albans,"  was  pi-inted  in  14S().  The  present  copy 
had  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh,  and 
when  in  his  possession  was  imperfect.  The  Earl 
of  Ashbumham  perfected  it,  and  Mr.  Quaritch 
paid  £385  for  its  89  leaves.  The  other  editions 
sold  as  follows  : 

WynkjTi  de  Worde  (1490),  £100;  Vele  and 
Copland  for  Toye,  n.d.,  £(51  ;  WyUyam  Powell, 
n.d.,  £76  ;  John  Waley,  n.d.,  £62.  The  book  of 
"  Fysshynge  with  an  Angle,"  by  Dame  Berners, 
which  Wynkyn  de  Worde  printed  in  Fleet-street 
sometime  about  the  year  1532  was  sold  for 
£360.  In  an  unbound  state  it  cost  the  late 
earl  £19  19s.  Bale's  "  Illustriiuu  Maioris 
BritanniiC  Scriptorum  "  (1548),  which  is  the  first 
book  printed  at  Ipswich,  was  bought  for  £50 
(Townley).  This  particular  copy  had  belonged 
to  King  Edward  VI.  Bacon's  "  Essaies  "  (1598), 
the  rare  second  edition,  Mr.  Bain  acquired  for 
£32,  and  Mr.  Ellis  paid  £20  for  a  large  paper 
copy  of  the  first  edition  of  the  "Advancement 
of  Learning"  (1605). 

The  third  day  might  be  called  "The  Bible 
Day."  A  hint  of  the  exceptionally  high  prices 
which  were  to  rule  was  obtained  on  the  very 
first  "  lot."  It  was  the  rare  block  book, 
"  Biblia  Pauperimi  "  (1430?),  with  rude  wood- 
cuts on  one  side  of  each  of  the  forty  leaves.  This 
copy  was  last  sold  for  £36  15s.  It  now  brought 
£1,050,  and  Mr.  Quaritch,  senior,  placed  it  care- 
fully on  the  table  before  him. 

Tne  event  of  the  day  was  the  sale  of  the 
famous  so-called  "  Mazarine  Bible  "  (1450-55), 
printed  by  Gutenberg  and  Fust  with  metal 
types.  Although  Mr.  Quaritch  paid  £4,000  for 
it,  the  bidding  was  not  at  all  brisk.  It 
commenced  at  £500  ;  the  next  bid  was  £1,000, 
and  Mr.  Quaritch  made  it  £2,000.  From  that 
to  the  final  amount  the  bids  came  timorously. 
No  doubt  it  would  have  brought  more  had 
there  been  a  certainty  about  the  two  leaves 
which  were  presumed  to  be  iu  facsimile.  The 
auctioneer  informed  the  company  that  all  the 
fom'  copies  of  this  famous  work  sold  iu  these 
rooms  had  gone  to  Mi'.  Quaritch's  bids  ;  this, 
however,  was  the  first  copy  on  vellum. 

Other  Bibles  sold  as  follows  :  Libri  Moysi 
Quinque  (Paris,  1541),  £30  (Quaritch);  Biblia 
Sacra  Polyglotta  (Plantin,  1570  -  1)._  £79 
(Murray)  ;  Biblia  Sacra  Latina,  Editionis 
Vulgataj  (1402),  £1,500  (Quaritch)  ;  The 
Pentateuch,  Tyndall's  Translation,  Hans  Luft 
(1534),  £492  (Quaritch) — this  was  Lord  Aston's 
copy,  which  realised  £121  in  1845 — Coverdale's 
Translation  of  the  Bible  (Antwerp,  1535), 
£820  (Quaritch) — first  edition  in  EngUsh — this 
copy  was,  of  com-se,  imperfect  ;  Cranmer's 
Bible  (1539),  £73  (Ti-egaskis),  (1550)  £53 
(Quaritch)  ;  (1553) — Queen  Elizabeth's  copy — 
£93  (Quaritch)  ;  Bishop's  Bible  (1568)— first 
edition — £70  (Quaritch). 

Up  to  the  time  of  our  going  to  press  we  are 
only  able  to  deal  with  the  fourth  day's  sale, 
which  began  with  a  few  Bibles  of  lesser  im- 
portance, and  was  followed  by  some  rare  books 
of  woodcut  illustrations  of  Biblical  subjects : 
Holy  Bible  (1080),  £20  (Bain)  ;  Bibhcae 
Histories;  (Sebald  Beham),  £15  15s.  (Quaritch); 
Hans  Holbein's  Bible  Illustrations  (1539), 
£12  10s.  (Bam);  (1543)  £9  5s.  (Bain);  (1549) 
£8  OS.  (Pickering). 

Two  books  distinguished  this  day.  The 
first  was  Colard  Mansion's  edition  (1476)  of 
Boccaccio's  "  De  la  Rmne  des  Nobles  Hommes 
et  Femmes."  Unfortunately,  it  transpired  that 
it  had  all  the  preliminary  leaves,  to  the  number 
of  six,  in  facsimde,  and  two  other  leaves  were 
also  suspected.  Although  the  Sunderland  copy, 
which  had  no  painted  miniatures,  had  realised 
£900,  this  copy  with  these  miniatures  Mr. 
Quaritch  obtained  easily  for  £095.  The  second 
book  was  the  first  of  the  Caxtons  in  the 
catalogue — Boethius's  "Consolations"  (1479?). 
Mr.  Tregaskis  paid  for  it  the  abnormally  high 
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price  of  £510.  Among  the  more  interesting  of 
the  remaining  "  lots  "  may  be  mentioned  : 
Bidpay's  "  Directorium  Humane  Vite  "  (1480?), 
ills  10s.  (Leighton)  ;  Blome's  "  Gentleman's 
Recreation"  (168G),  £10  js.  (Tregaskis),  £10  15s. 
(Quaritch),  and  £9  (Ellis)  ;  Blimdeville's 
"Fower  Chiefest  Offices  of  Horsemanshippe " 
(W.  Serfs,  n.d.),  £13  (Quaritch) ;  Boccaccio's 
"De  Cercaldis  HistoriogTaphi"(^rf/</o^)n7!Cfps), 
£22  (Edwards) ;  Boccaccio's  "  Palles  of  Sondry 
.  .  .  Princes  and  Princesses  "  (1554),  £27 
fBain)  ;  "  De  Mulieribus  Claris"  (1473),  £71 
(Quaritch)  and  £7.'i  (Quaritch)  ;  "  Decameron  " 
(Macon's  first  French  translation,  1545),  £33 
(Quaritch) ;  "  Decameron  "  (first  English  trans- 
lation, 1020),  £49  (Quarit^^^h) ;  Ba>ce's  "  Chroni- 
kles  of  Scotland"  (Edinburgh,  153G),  £58 
(Ellis). 


DRAMA. 


THE  foreign  invasion  of  the  West-end 
theatres  has  assumed  remarkable  pro- 
portions. Both  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt  and 
Mme.  Eejane,  who  are  old  friends,  and 
Mme.  Odilon,  of  the  Vienna  stage,  a  new- 
comer, have  been  in  full  blast ;  so  that  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  sort  out 
one's  impressions  of  so  polyglottous  a  week. 
What  stands  out  strongest  in  my  retrospect, 
perliaps,  is  the  pleasure  with  which  I  made 
Mine.  Odilon's  acquaintance.  The  German 
drama  has  much  less  attraction  for  the 
Englisli  public  than  the  French,  not  merely 
because  the  language  is  less  familiar,  but 
from  a  differonio  in  the  artistic  and  literary 
sympathies  of  the  Teuton  and  the  English- 
man. Almost  the  one  dramatic  link  between 
the  two  great  northern  races  is  their  belief 
in  Shakespeare,  and  that,  perhaps,  is  more 
academic  and  less  vital  among  pla3'goers  in 
this  country'  than  in  Germany.  In  France, 
Shakespeare,  thougli  accepted  as  one  of  the 
world's  classics,  is  hardly  known.  Somehow 
the  German  translations  of  him  are  as  good 
as  the  French  are  poor,  and  this  may  help 
to  explain  whj'  Shakesjjeare  is  in  some 
sort  an  exception  to  the  rule  we  have  been 
considering  —  namelj',  that  our  dramatic 
affinities  are  far  more  French  than  German. 
Certainly  all  German  companies  visiting 
this  country  hitherto  have  had  a  some- 
what unfavourable  tale  to  tell.  The  Saxe- 
Meiningen  company  were  admired  for  tlieir 
stage  -  management  mainly  ;  the  Coburg 
com])any,  wlio  played  at  Drury  Lane  a  year 
or  two  ago,  having  only  their  repertory  and 
their  acting  to  recommend  them,  were,  I 
fear,  ratlior  severely  cold-shouldered  by  the 
paying  jiublic.  Has  it  been  reserved  for 
Mme.  Odilon  and  her  colleagues  of  the  Volks- 
theater,  Vienna,  to  "change  the  luck,"  as 
tliey  say,  in  tlie  most  siiperstitious  of  all  the 
professions  'i  App.'irently  so.  At  all  events, 
they  are  the  first  of  the  German-speaking 
companies  within  my  experience  of  the 
stage,  extending  over  twenty  years,  who 
have  been  able  favourably  to  impress 
English  opiniim.  For  one  thing,  their 
repej-t<jry  is  light  and,  if  one  may  so  say, 
exceedingly  uti -German,  and  for  another, 
Mme.  Odilon  is  able  to  win  a  personal 
triumph  by  reason  of  the  brightness  of  her 
style,  her  vivacity,  her  beauty,  her  charm. 
One  need  not,  for  that  reason,  set  her  down 


as  a  great  actress.  Her  admirers  call  her 
"  the  Austrian  Eejane,"  and  the  phrase 
expresses  her  limitations,  not  to  say  her 
inferiority ;  since  we  do  not  hear  of  Mme. 
Eejane  being  described  as  "  the  French 
Odilon."  It  is  not  the  happiest  of  phrases. 
Mme.  Odilon  reflects  fairly  well  one  aspect 
of  Eejane's  talent.  She  is  sunny,  playful, 
coquettish ;  but  her  personal  charm,  em- 
bodjang  a  voluptuousness,  a  fund  of  animal 
spirits,  a  griserie  of  a  singularly  attractive 
character,  carries  her  further  than  the  French 
actress  in  that  direction.  Mme.  Eejane  is  a 
product  of  art ;  Mme.  Odilon,  with  her 
hoydenish  ahaiidon,  impresses  one  as  a  pvire 
effusion  of  nature.  The  Austrian  actress  is 
cast  for  light  comedy,  but  if  she  could 
sing,  which  probably  she  does  not,  she 
would  assuredly  excel  in  opera-hoiijfe.  She 
possesses  a  most  captivating  sort  of 
stage  beauty.  Short,  perhaps,  according 
to  English  notions,  she  is  admirablj' 
moulded,  on  the  opulent  scale,  and  moves 
with  kittenish  grace.  The  piece  in  which 
she  made  her  debut  at  Daly's,  "Untreu," 
an  adaptation  from  the  Italian,  brought 
out  all  her  best  equalities.  She  had  to 
read  a  lesson  in  manners  to  a  dolt  of  a 
husband  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  a  too 
presumptive  lady-killer  on  the  other,  and 
right  merrily  she  did  it,  with  never  a  lapse 
into  the  serious  vein,  excejit  when  adding  a 
touch  of  scorn  to  the  raillery  that  she  poured 
upon  her  ill-starred  admirer.  The  company 
supporting  Mme.  Odilon  is  adequate,  -nithout 
being  as  polished  as  that  of  a  Parisian 
playhouse  of  corresponding  rank  to  the 
Volkstheater. 


In  dramatic  instinct  unquestionably  the 
French  excel.  This  was  once  more  proved 
by  the  manner  in  which  Mme.  Eejane 
and  her  company  interpreted  that  remark- 
ably cynical  and,  in  the  derogatory  sense 
of  the  phrase,  up-to-date  play  "  La  Dou- 
loureuse,"  which  has  been  the  most 
striking  success  of  the  past  season  in 
Paris.  With  its  audacious  negation  of 
principle,  truth,  honour,  loyalty,  so  far  as 
the  chief  dramatis  persontc  are  concerned, 
such  a  piece,  if  played  in  a  tactless  fashion 
could  not  fail  to  ruffle  the  sensibilities  of  the 
public.  The  ^'^audeville  company  skate  over 
the  thin  ice  of  the  story  with  an  unfailing 
dexterity,  which  iilmost  amoimts  to  an 
instinct.  They  possess  the  art  of  the 
dciai-iiiot ;  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  a  look 
or  an  intonation  suffices  to  save  the  situation 
frt)m  vulgarity.  Dialogue  divorced  from 
action  in  an  English  play  tends  to  drag,  and 
our  dramatists  have  contracted  the  habit  of 
cutting  down  every  scene,  so  to  speak,  to  its 
bare  poles,  so  that  the  audience  may  e.scape 
tedium.  To  a  greater  extent  than  is  gener- 
ally suspected,  this  is  due  to  the  inability  of 
the  English  actor  to  render  the  niceties 
of  diction.  He  carries  no  small  change  with 
him.  He  studies  only  broad  and  palpable 
effects.  But  a  couple  of  French  actors  will 
carry  on  a  purely  literary  conversation  with 
such  a  mastery  of  light  and  shade  that  they 
hold  the  attentionof  their  audience  as  closely 
as  if  they  were  discussing  matters  of 
dramatic  moment.  In  the  first  two  acts  of 
"  La  Douloureuse"  this  peculiarly  French  art 


— Vart  de  bien  dire — is  strikingly  illustrated, 
for  here  the  author  is  engaged  in  depicting, 
by  dialogue  mainly,  the  character  of  the 
money  -  worshipping,  heartless,  soulless 
society  of  the  Bourse  and  the  Boiilevard, 
there  being  as  yet  no  necessary  c[uestion  of 
the  play  to  be  considered.  That  develops, 
properly  speaking,  in  the  third  act,  where  the 
significance  of  the  slangy  title  of  the  play 
— the  reckoning — becomes  apparent.  M. 
Maurice  Donnay  is  one  of  the  lesjeimes,  and 
wedded  accordingly  to  the  pessimistic ;  but 
he  writes  in  this  instance  with  a  moral  pur- 
pose, which  is  to  show  that  every  evil  deed 
has  to  be  paid  for,  and  that  society,  nature. 
Providence,  or  what  j'oii  will,  inexorably 
exacts  its  price  for  the  same — i.e.,  la  doulour- 
euse. The  swindling  financier  who  gives  his 
soiree  in  the  fii-st  act  shoots  himself  as  the 
police  come  to  arrest  him.  That  is  his 
reckoning.  Deceiving  husbands  are  in  turn 
deceived  by  their  wives.  That  is  their 
reckoning.  The  dramatic  interest  of  the 
story  develops  when  the  principle  comes  to 
be  applied  to  the  lovers  who  occupy  the  fore- 
ground of  the  picture — Helcne,  widow  of  the 
financier  above  mentioned,  and  her  friend, 
the  fashionable  sculptor  Philippe.  In  this 
disloyal  monde  they  have  vowed  each  other 
fidelity,  but  the  lover  in  due  time  deceives 
his  mistress  with  her  bosom  friend,  and 
learns,  to  his  imdoing,  that  the  woman  he 
has  so  fully  trusted  has  had  a  previous 
lover  of  whose  existence  she  never  breathed 
a  word. 


That  is  their  Nemesis  at  last,  and  con- 
sistently treated  the  story  ought  to  finish 
there  ;  but  the  exigencies  of  the  happy  end- 
ing, from  which  even  authors  of  the  new 
school  do  not  escape,  has  induced  M.  Donnay 
to  add  a  scene  of  reconciliation  for  the  dis-  " 
illusioned  lovers,  upon  the  prospect  of  whose 
marriage  the  curtain  falls.  The  great  scene 
of  the  play  is  that  where  Mme.  Eejane,  as 
Helcne,  has  her  past  brutally  flung  in  her 
teeth  by  her  lover,  who,  of  all  men,  is  least 
entitled  to  rojiroach  her,  seeing  that  it  is 
through  an  infidelity  on  his  own  part  that 
he  has  learnt  her  guilty  secret.  With  what 
infinite  delicacy  does  Mme.  Eejane  treat  the 
wounded  feelings  of  the  false  wife,  and,  in 
a  sense,  the  disingenuous  mistress  too,  in 
this  her  hour  of  reckoning !  The  squalid 
facts  of  the  situation  have  a  glamour  thrown 
round  them  with  which  there  is  nothing 
comparable  in  the  entire  range  of  the  . 
drama,  except  the  magic  displayed  by  Mme.  i 
Sarah  Bernhardt  in  rehabilitating  her  senti-  \ 
mental  courtesan.  Marguerite  Gautier.  It 
is  art,  this,  of  the  highest  kind  ;  and  not 
even  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt  could  equal 
the  essential  tenderness  and  true  womanli- 
ness of  Mme.  Eejane's  inteiqwetation.  "  La 
Douloureuse  "  is  a  play  which  coidd  hardly 
be  written  in  English,  and  which  c.iuld  not 
])e  acted  if  it  were — I  mean  from  the 
purely  artistic  point  of  view.  Neither  our 
dramatists  nor  our  actors  cidtivate  the 
nicety  of  touch  displayed  in  this  perform- 
ance, both  on  its  literary  and  its  histrionic 
side.  Their  work  ma}'  be  as  truthful,  but  it 
is  done  with  a  bigger  brush. 

J.  F.  N. 
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MUSIC, 


"  "TTyHY  revive  '  Faust '  after  the  failure 
W  last  year  of  '  La  Eeine  de  Saba  "? " 
Thus  wrote  a  well-known  French  critic  in 
1864,  referring  to  the  reprise  of  the  opera 
at  the  Paris  Theatre  Lyrique.  The  strong 
points  of  the  work  were  recognised  by 
Berlioz  and  other  writers  when  it  was  pro- 
duced in  1859,  yet  not  one  of  them  seems  to 
have  had  an  inkling  of  the  great  popularity 
which  it  was  destined  to  achieve.  Wagner's 
music-dramas  have  killed  many  an  opera, 
but  "Faust"  still  lives.  The  librettists, 
MM.  Barbier  and  Carre,  certainly  did  not 
rise  to  the  height  of  the  argument  of  the 
German  poet  and  philosopher,  bvit  that  in 
no  way  interferes  with  the  success  of  the 
work ;  their  book  was  cleverly  constructed, 
and,  moreover,  eminently  suited  to  display 
the  composer's  gifts  at  their  fullest.  There 
is  something  in  "Faust"  to  suit  all  tastes; 
and  though  the  music  may  at  times 
be  superficial,  or  even  commonplace,  there 
is  many  a  page  in  which  the  most 
carping  critic  must  acknowledge  merit  of 
a  very  high  order.  The  successful  per- 
fonnance  of  the  ojiera  at  Covent  Garden 
on  Monday  night  shows  that  it  stiU  lives. 
But,  then,  Mme.  Melba  played  the  part  of 
Marguerite,  and  with  her  lovely  voice  and 
perfect  method  of  production  she  makes  aU 
her  music  sound  so  fresh,  so  natural,  so 
insinuating.  This  great  artist  has  been 
reproached  with  a  certain  coldness  in  her 
acting  and  facial  expression,  and,  certainly, 
judged  by  the  most  lenient  standard,  one 
could  scarcely  speak  of  her  as  a  bom 
actress.  Her  Marguerite  on  Monday  dis- 
played, however,  surprising  movement  and 
warmth.  M.  Alvarez,  the  Faust,  as  usual, 
sang  and  acted  well ;  yet,  after  all,  he  is  a 
stage  figure  rather  than  a  human  being. 
M.  Ancona  was  a  good  Valentin,  and  M. 
Plan^on  played  Mephistopheles  with  his 
usual  ability.    Signer  Mancinelli  conducted. 

Last  week  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  music 
section  of  the  Victorian  Era  Exhibition, 
Earl's  Court,  and  although,  perhaps,  it  is 
not  as  large  as  one  could  wish,  there  are 
many  objects  of  interest  in  it.  The  musical 
fashions  of  this  world  change  rapidly,  and 
Mendelssohn  is  not  thought  so  much  of  now 
as  he  was  in  the  early  years  of  the  Queen's 
reign  ;  but  he  has  been  an  important  figure 
in  the  period  which  the  Exhibition  seeks 
to  illustrate.  The  autograph  pianoforte 
score  of  "Elijah,"  the  greatest  of  modern 
oratorios,  is  exhibited  by  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Benecke.  There  is  another  souvenir  of  the 
composer — viz.,  the  assignment  to  Messrs. 
NoveUo,  Ewer  &  Co.  of  the  "  Hymn  of 
Praise,"  and  near  to  it  the  assignment  to 
the  same  finn  of  Gounod's  "  Mors  et  Vita." 
For  the  one  was  paid  £31  10s;  for  the 
other  £4,000.  The  difference  is  enormous, 
and  all  the  more  striking  seeing  that  the 
earlier  work  has  probably  proved  a  far  richer 
mine  ;  and  of  the  two  it  is  by  far  the  finer. 
The  world-wide  popularity  of  Gounod  as  the 
composer  of  "  Faust,"  and  the  success,  in  this 
country  at  any  rate,  of  "The  Redemption," 
explains  in  large  measure  the  high  price 
paid  for  a  work  which,  many  attractive  pages 


notwithstanding,  cannot  be  pronounced 
great.  The  Mozart  corrections  of  the 
harmony  exercises  of  his  pupil  Attwood,  a 
composer  who  just  lived  to  see  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Queen's  reign,  will  of 
course  prove  specially  attractive  to  musicians. 

There  are  many  autograph  scores  of  living 
composers :  Sir  A.  Sullivan,  Drs.  Parry, 
Mackenzie,  Stanford,  Bridge,  &c.  Of  the 
first  named  there  are  the  "  sketches  "  for 
the  popular  "Mikado"  and  the  score  of 
the  work  itself.  Among  the  portraits,  nearly 
200  in  number,  the  one  of  Paderewski, 
painted  by  the  Princess  Louise,  is  a  pro- 
minent object.  Of  others  I  would  mention 
those  of  Joachim,  Sarasate,  Dr.  Hubert 
Parry,  and  Sir  Walter  Paratt. 

Of  musical  instnmients  may  be  named  a 
very  fine  Erard  pianoforte  presented  by 
George  the  Fourth  to  Princess  Victoria ; 
the  tone  is  stiU  good,  and  the  touch  ex- 
cellent. There  is  also  the  pianoforte  on 
which  Rubinstein  played  at  Windsor  in 
1857.  A  list,  by  the  way,  of  all  the  dis- 
tinguished vocalists  and  instrumentalists 
who  have  appeared  at  Windsor  during  the 
sixty  years  of  the  Queen's  reign  would  have 
been  welcome. 

The  exhibits  have  been  carefully  arranged 
and  catalogued  by  Mr.  William  Barclay 
Squire  of  the  British  Museum. 

J.  S.  S. 


SCIENCE. 


IN  spite  of  the  rapid  and  unparalleled 
advances  which  we  have  all  been  boast- 
ing about,  science  does  not  seem  to  have 
lost  its  Tithonus-like  activity  at  the  close  of 
the  Queen's  long  reign.  On  one  hand  the 
Turhinia,  tlie  new  model  torpedo  boat  fitted 
with  Parsons'  steam-turbines,  has  been  cut- 
ting records  and  capers  at  Cowes,  among  the 
long  lines  of  stately  warships,  that  defied 
all  attempts  at  pursuit,  and  must  have 
seriously  upset  the  complacency  of  the 
Admiralty  Constructive  Department.  The 
Turhinia  is  a  good  ten  knots  faster  than  any 
vessel  of  her  size  and  tonnage  ever  made, 
and  is  besides  the  fastest  vessel  now  afloat. 
Having  just  experienced  a  day  on  board  of 
her  at  Spithead,  I  can  testify  that  when 
running  thirty-three  knots  an  hour  she  is 
perfectly  free  from  vibration  and  the  other 
discomforts  usual  on  torpedo  boats.  What 
her  fuU  speed  may  be  I  do  not  know,  for 
she  has  never  steamed  at  full  pressure  yet, 
and  blows  off  even  at  the  speed  mentioned. 
Probably  she  has  another  two  knots  in  hand. 
The  space  occupied  by  her  machinery  is 
extremely  small  and  free  from  moving  parts. 
The  boiler  space  is  less  for  the  power  tlian 
would  be  the  case  with  other  forms  of 
machinery,  and  three  screw  valves  control 
the  whole  navigation.  The  length  of  the 
boat  is  100  feet,  beam  9  feet,  displacement 
a  little  over  44  tons,  and  she  develops  2,200 
horse  power.  She  has  nine  screws,  on  three 
separate  shafts,  which  revolve  at  over  2,000 
revolutions  per  mimite. 


on  our  light  navy  during  the  next  few  years. 
Side  by  side  with  this,  however,  there  has 
been  creeping  up  a  new  fomi  of  navigation 
altogether,  that  of  the  air ;  and  before  the 
Queen's  reign  is  done  we  may  see  this  long- 
dreamt-of  acliievement  placed  upon  a  prac- 
tical footing.  I  have  beside  me  the  third 
volume  of  an  American  publication.  The 
Aeronautical  Annual  for  1897,  which  contains 
some  extremely  interesting  matter.  To 
begin  with,  it  sketches  the  history  of  Samuel 
Pierjjoint  Langley,  the  popular  secretary  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  his  sue 
cessive  "  aerodromes  "  or  flying  machines, 
the  latest  form  of  which  was  made  familiar 
to  readers  of  the  Strand  3[agazine  last  month. 
Prof.  Langley's  machines  are  only  models, 
weighing,  with  fuel  and  water  sufficient  for 
a  short  flight,  about  30  lb.  The  weight  of 
the  machinery  for  driving  them  is  7  lb. 
This  consists  of  a  small  1  h.p.  piston  engine 
with  two  cylinders,  and  a  copper-coil  boiler 
heated  by  a  sort  of  naphtha  blow-flame. 
Propulsion  is  got  by  two  propellers  working 
in  opposite  directions.  To  this  extent  the 
aerodrome  recalls  the  flying  -  machine  of 
Mr.  Hiram  Maxim,  on  which  also  I  once 
enjoyed  a  memorable  ride,  in  company  with 
Lord  Kelvin,  Lord  Rayleigh,  and  a  number 
of  other  scientific  experts.  The  difference 
between  the  two  machines  is  probably  this  : 
Mr.  Maxim's  engineering  skill  has  enabled 
him  to  produce  a  more  perfect  mechanical 
combination  than  the  "aerodrome,"  whereas 
Prof.  Langley's  long  study  and  unique 
knowledge  of  aerial  conditions  has  produced 
a  machine  better  adapted  to  sviit  itself  to 
wind  pressure,  and  more  capable  of  flight. 
Mr.  Maxim's,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  full- 
sized  machine,  while  Prof.  Langley's  is  a 
model. 


This  is  the  latest  word  in  marine  engineer- 
ing, and  it  may  have  an  important  bearing 


Theee  is  another  branch  of  aeronautics 
which  consists  in  gliding  with  wings,  instead 
of  being  propelled  through  the  air  by 
machinery.  This  is  associated  chiefly  with 
the  name  of  Otto  Lilienthal,  who  did  more 
than  any  man  living  to  master  the  conditions 
of  equilibrium  in  the  air,  and  whose  untimely 
death  from  a  fall  was  a  great  loss  to  science. 
Lilienthal,  however,  has  his  followers,  one 
of  whom,  an  Englishman  named  Pilcher, 
has  made  considerable  strides  towards 
success.  His  soaring  machine  is  described 
as  a  single  plane  machine  (it  was  the 
addition  of  a  second  plane  above,  in  many 
people's  opinion,  that  caused  the  accident  to 
Lihenthal),  with  two  long,  bat-like  wings 
fitted  to  a  central  frame  shaped  like  a  boat. 
The  wing  surface  is  23  ft.  from  tip  to  tip, 
and  8  ft.  across,  giving  an  area  of  180  sq.  ft. 
Mr.  Chanute,  of  Chicago,  another  old 
student  of  gliding  flight,  or  soaring,  uses 
much  more  complicated  machines  than  this, 
.some  having  six  or  eight  pairs  of  wings. 
In  a  business-like  way  he  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  retiring  to  a  camp  among  some 
deserted  sand-hills  with  his  assistants,  and 
there  trying  flights  from  a  summit  under 
every  condition  of  opposing  wind.  His 
experiments  are  worth  reading,  and  fonn  a 
not  unimportant  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  soaring  compiled  by  Lilienthal. 

H.  C.  M. 
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MURRAY'S      HANDBOOKS. 


Mr.  Murray  begs  to  call  attention  to  the  "  Index  and  Directory"  with  which  the  Newer  Editions  of  his 
Handbooks  are  supplied.  These  contain  all  information  as  to  Hotels,  Conveyances,  &c.,  and  are  constantly 
kept  up  to  date,  so  that  purchasers  of  his  Guide-books  are  always  supplied  with  the  very  latest  information. 

EUROPEAN    HANDBOOKS    FOR    SUMMER    TRAVEL 


FRANCE,    Part  I.;  Normandy,  Brittany,  The  Seine   and 

Loire,  Bordeaux,  the  Pyrenees,  &.C.    30  Ma]>s  and  Plans.    78.  6d. 

FRANCE,    Part    II.;     Central    France,    Auvergne,    The 

Cevennes,  Burgundy,  The  Rhone  and  Saone,  Provence,  Marseilles,  Alsace-Lorraine, 
Champagne,  &c.    23  Maps  and  Plans,    "s.  6d. 

HOLLAND  and  BELGIUM.    Eighteen  Maps  and  Plans.    6s. 
DENMARK    and   ICELAND,  Schleswig,  Holstein,  Copen- 

hagon,  Jutland,  and  Iceland.    Maps  and  Plans.    7s.  Cd. 

SWEDEN,  Stockholm,  Ups^ia,  Gothenburg,  The  Shores  of 

the  Baltic,  &c.    Maps  and  Plans.    6s. 

NORWAY,   Christiania,  Bergen,   Trondhjem      The  Fjelds 

and     Fjords.      ^Vith     special     information     for     Fishermen    and    Cyclists.       By 
T.  MICHELL,  C.B.,  H.B.M.,  Consul-General  for  Norway.    Maps  and  Plans.    7s.  Od. 

RUSSIA,     St.    Petersburg,     Moscow,    Finland,    Crimea, 


THE  RHINE  and  NORTH  GERMANY,  The  Black  Forest, 

The  Hartz,   Saxon   Switzerland,  The  Giant  Mountains,   Elsass,    and    Lothringen. 
82  Maps  and  Plans.    10s. 

SOUTH     GERMANY,    AUSTRIA,    Tyrol,     Wurtemburg, 

Bavaria,  Salslmrg,  Styria,  Hungary,  anil  the  Danube,  from  Ulm  to  the  Black  Sea. 
2  Parts.    34  Maps  and  Plans.    Part  I.,  7s.  lid.  ;  Part  ![.,  6s. 

SWITZERLAND,   Alps   of  Savoy,  and  Piedmont,  Italian 

Lakes,  and  Part  of  Dauphin^.    Maps.    2  Parts. 
Part  I.  The  Bernese  Oberland,  Geneva,  Lucerne,  Engadine,  &c.    6s. 
Part  11.  The  Alps  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  Italian  Lakes,  and  Part  of  Dauphin(^.    63. 

NORTH  ITALY  and  VENICE,'  Turin,  Milan,  The  Italian 

'  Lakes,    Verona,    Padua,  Venice,  Genoa,   ic.      Edited   by   H.    W.    PULLEN,   M.A. 

I  With  34  Maps  and  Plans,    lus. 

j  CENTRAL    ITALY   and   FLORENCE,   Tuscany,    Umbria, 

The   Marches,   &c.      Edited    by    H.    W.    PULLEN,    M.A.      With    24   Maps    and 
'  Plans.    6s. 


ENGLISH     HANDBOOKS. 

"The  general  quality  of  Murray,  the  scientific  character  of  tlie  information,  the  accuracy  and  interest  of  the  historical   particulars,   to  say  nothing  of  the 
lowness  of  the  price,  place  his  Guides  far  ahead  of  any  competitors." — Satiirdni/  Renew. 

EASTERN    COUNTIES :    Norfolk,    Suffolk,    Essex,    and  NORTH  WALES,  6s. ;  SOUTH  WALES,  6s. 

Cambridge.    12s. 


NORTHAMPTON  and  RUTLAND.    7s.  6d. 

DERBY,  NOTTS,  LEICESTER,  and  STAFFORD.     93. 

SHROPSHIRE  and  CHESHIRE.    6s. 

LANCASHIRE,  6s  ;  YORKSHIRE,  12s. 

LINCOLNSHIRE.    7s.  6d. 

DURHAM  and  NORTHUMBERLAND.    10s. 

THE     LAKE     DISTRICT     of    WESTMORELAND    and 

CUMBERLAND.    Os. 


KENT,  7s.  6d. ;  SUSSEX,  6s. 

SURREY,   HANTS,  and  the  ISLE  of  WIGHT. 

HERTS,  BEDS,  and  HUNTS.    7s.  6d. 

OXFORDSHIRE.    Oxford  with  its  Colleges.    6s. 

WILTS.  DORSET,  and  SOMERSET.    123. 

WORCESTER  and  HEREFORD.     5s. 

GLOUCESTER.    6s. 

DEVON,  7s.  6d. ;  CORNWALL,  63. 

HANDBOOK    for    ENGLAND    and   WALES.     Arranged  Alphabetically,  with  List  of  Railway 

►Stations,  Hoteln,  and  all  Places  and  Oljjects  worth  seeinij.     1  vol.,  Maps,  12s. 

HANDBOOK   for    SCOTLAND.      Thoroughly    Revised,    with    special   detailed    Information   for 

I'ctlehf  riaiis,  and  entirely  new  ^^aJ)8.     Printed  on  specially  thin  and  lij^lit  paper.    9:^. 
"In  .'^i.iir  of  tlie  enterprise  devoted  to  the  production  of  puide-hooks  in  the  past  fifteen  years,  :Murray'a  Handbooks  still  maintain  their  place  as    facile  prhueps,  and  nf  all  thi 
Guide  tu  Scftlaud  i.^  tlie  high-water  mark  of  jjuide-book  excellence  for  touri.sts  of  intelligence." — Observer. 

HANDBOOK  for  IRELAND.     New  and  thoroughly  Revised  Edition.    With  entirely  new  Set  of 

Maps  and  Plans.     Printed  on  epecially  light  and  tliin  paper.    9s. 

MURRAY'S   CYCLISTS'    ROAD-BOOKS. 
CYCLISTS'    ROAD-BOOK,  from  London,   through  Chichester,  Portsmouth,  Southampton  to  the 

New  Forest,  anil  buok  by  Homsey,  Winchester,  Durking,  Leatherliead,  and  Kpsora.    Illustrated  by  a  Road  Atlas  at  the  end  of  the  Book.    Fcftp.  8vo,  2s. 


MR.    EDWARD    WHYMPER'S    GUIDES. 

Ready.    Crown  svo,  38.  net. 

CHAMONIX  and  MONT  BLANC.    By  Edward  Whymper,  Author  of  "  Scrambles  amongst  the  Alps," 


nugst  the  Great  Andes."     With  U5  llhi»trati( 


ZERMATT  and  the  MATTERHORN.     With  Seventy-five  Illustrations  and  Maps.    3s.  net. 

[Xetirly  ready 

JOHN     MURRAY,     Albemarle     Street. 
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CATALOGUES. 


DAVID  NUTT,   270-271,    Strand,  London,  'W.C., 
PUBLISHERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OF  FOREIGN  BOOKS 
in  all  Languages. 
New  and  Standard  Books  in  all  Branches  kept  in  Stock  or  supplied 
promptly  to  order. 
Foreign  Periodicals  supplied. 
Catalogues  and  terms  on  application. 
LARGE    STOCK    OF    SECOND-HAND    BOOKS 
in  all  Departments  of  Literature. 
LATEST  CATALOGUES:— 

No.  51  Semitica— Old  Testamknt  Theology.    {1442lot3.) 
t<  52,  54  Miscellaneous.    (762,  732  lots.) 
„  53  Philosophy.    (940  lots.) 


POTTER'S  BOOK  CATALOGUE  on  General 
Literature  (No.  115,  for  JUNE),  at  reduced  prices,  post  free. 
Sporting  Works  purchased.— M'illiau  Potter,  .JO,  Exchange  Street, 
East,  Liverpool. 


HGREVEL  &  CO., 

•    PUBLISHERS  and  IMPORTERS  of  FOREIGN  BOOKS, 

33.  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
Daily  Importations  of  all  Prominent  New  Publications. 
CATALOGUES  of  the  Foreien  Antiquaries  can  be  had  by  stating 
subjects  required. 


F 


OREIGN     BOOKS     and     PERIODICALS 

promptly  supplied  on  moderate  terma. 

CATALOG  OEa  on  appUcation. 

DnLAU    4    CO.,    37.    80H0    SQUARE. 


I 


WILLIAMS        &        NORGATE 
IMPORTERS  OF  FOREIGN  BOOKS, 
Henrietta  .Street,  Covent  Garden,  20.  .South  Frederick  Street, 
Edinburgh,  and  7,  Broad  Street,  Oxford. 
CATALOGUES   post  free  on  application. 


T 


H.  WOHLLEBEN, 

FOREIGN  BOOKSELLER, 

45,  Great  Russell  Street  (Opposite  the  British  Museum), 

Supplies  all  Foreign  Books  and  Periodicals  at  the  most  modertte 

prices, 

CATALOGUES  on  application. 


W 


THACKER         &         CO. 

PUBLISHERS    AND    EXPORTERS, 

2,  Creed  Lane,  Loudon.  E.G. 

Calcutta  :  Traceeb,  Spisk  t  Co. 

MSg.  considered  for  Publication.  [Established  1819. 


AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

GP.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  and 
BOOKSELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street  New 
York,  and  24,  BEDFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C,  desire  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities 
presentedby  their  Branch  House  in  London  for  filling,  on  the  most 
favourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD  PUBLICA- 
TIONS and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS  — 
CATALOGUES  sent  on  application. 

IMPORTANT.— PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING 

NEWSPAPERS,  MAGAZINES,  BOOKS,  &c.—  I 
KING.  SELL  4  RAILTON.  Limited,  high-class  Printers 
and  Publishers,  12.  Gough  Square,  4,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C., 
have  specially-built  Rotary  and  other  fast  Machines  for  printing 
illustrated  or  other  Publications  and  apeoially-built  Machinesforfast 
folding  and  covering  8, 16, 24,  or  32-page  Journals  at  one  operation. 

Advice  and  assistance  given  to  anyone  wishing  to  commence  New 
Journals. 
Facilities  upon  the  premises  for  Editorial  Offices,  free.    Advertising 


ESTABLISHED    1351. 

BIRKBECK  BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 
TWO-AND-.\-HALF  per  CENT.  INTEREST  allowed  on  DEPOSITS 


SAVINGS    DEPARTMENT. 


BIRKBECK    BUILDING    SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    HOUSE 


BIRKBECK    FREEHOLD    LAND    SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    PLOT    OF    LAND 


The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  nith  full  particulars,  poet  free. 
FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager 


ROYAL   SOCIETY  of  PAINTERS  in  AVATER- 
COLOURS.  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 
126th    EXHIBITION    NOW  OPEN.      Admission,  la.      10  to  6. 
Siegfried  H.  HERKOMER,Jun.,Secretiiry  (pro  (em.). 


T  ITERARY  RESEARCH.  — A  Gentleman, 
l_J  experienced  in  Literary  Work,  and  who  h.as  access  to  the  British 
Museum  Reading  Room,  is  open  to  arrange  with  Author  or  any 
person  requiring  assistance  in  Literary  Research,  or  in  seeing  Work 
through  the  Press.  Translations  undertaken  from  French,  Italian,  or 
Spanish.— Apply,  by  letter,  to  1).  C.  Dallas,  5,  Furnival  Street, 
London,  E.G. 


JOURNALISTIC    PUPIL.- Would  be  thoroughly 

cJ  taueht  the  commercial,  printinif,  and  editorial  work  of  a  news- 
paper and  general  printinR  office.  With  his  intelligent  co-operation 
would  be  made  duly  qualified  to  take  charge  of  a  similar  business. 
Moderate  premium,  which,  supplemented,  would  be  returned  as  pro- 
gressive salary.  Must  write  shorthand.  May  reside  with  editor  or 
£roprietor.— Address  M.  M..  care  of  Messrs.  Passmore  &  Cookes.  Avon 
odge.  West  Kensington,  W. 


RARE  Old  (Black)  OAK  FURNITURE, 
originally  came  out  of  the  Yorkshire  Dales,  FOR  SALE— viz., 
Grandfather's  Clock  (brass  face) ;  Dower  Chest ;  Comer  Cupboard ; 
Side  Table  ;  Pipe  Rack  ;  and  Tam-o'-Shanter  Table — accept  15  Guineas 
the  lot.  Bargain.  Seen  here,  or  sketches  sent.— "Lady,"  Oakdene, 
Richmund,  Yorkshire. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


New  junior  department  just  opened  for  loi 
London  Matric.  and  Prel.  Scieut.  Exams., 
Universities.  Numerous  recent  _ .. 
SEPTEMBER  Ifith.-Apply  to  the  Brp 


l>oys.  Preparation  for 
the   Armv,   Navy,   and 

NEXT  TERM  begins 
r>.  The  College,  Epsom, 


BOOKS  WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

(Advertisenients  in  this  column  are  inserted  at  -id.  per  line,  prepaid.) 


THE  AUTOTYPE  FINE  AET  GALLERY 

74,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 


PROVUCERS  and  PUBLISHERS  of 
PERMANENT    PHOTOGRAPHIC    REPRODUCTIONS 


FAMOUS    WORKS    OF    ART. 


WANTKD.— Copies  of  "THE    ACADEMY"   for 
llth   JANU.iRY,    ISwi.     Full  price  ca.  per  copy)  paid.— 
Apply  AiADLMY  Office,  43,  Chancery  Ltine,  London. 


CHARLES  LOWE,  Book  Exporter,  New  Street, 
and  Baskerville  Hall,  Birmingham,  OFFERS  Pretty  Tea  Set 
(Worcestershire),  £6  (cost  £1.5).— Large  Tapestry  Picture,  8  feet  by  7, 
£40.— Woodbum  Portrait  Gallery,  2  vols.,  nice  old  blue  morocco, 
£7  1(13.— HoKarth,  the  atlas  folio,  genuine  early  copy,  £-'»  10b.  (pub.  £50, 
1820).— Large  old  Mahogany  Bookaise.  £10  (cost  £30). 

THE    AUTHOR'S    HAIRLESS    PAPER  -  PAD. 
(The  LEADENHALL  PRESS,  Ltd.,  50,  Leadenhall  Street, 
London,  E.C.) 
Contains  hairless  paper,  over  which  the  pen  slips  with  perfect 
reedom.    Sixpence  each.    5s.  per  dozen,  ruled  or  plain. 

MUDIE'S    SELECT    LIBRARY. 

For  the  CIRCULA  TION  and  SALE  of  all  the  BEST 

ENGLISH,    FRENCH,   GERMAN,    ITALIAN 
AND  SPANISH  BOOKS. 


AUIOTYPES    of     the    OLD    MASTERS    in    the 
GREAT  CONTINENTAL  GALLERIES. 

AUTOTYPES  of  MODERN  ENGLISH  ART. 

AUTOTYPES   of    PICTURES   in  the  NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 

AUTOTYPES     of     DRAWINGS      by     the     OLD 

MASTERS. 

AUTOTYPES    of    PICTDRES    in    the    FRENCH 

SALONS.  

Those  interested  in  Art.  and  in  the  recent  developments  of  the 
Photographic  Reproduction  of  Pictures,  are  invited  to  inspect  the 
Company's  extensive  Collection  of  Autotypes  and  Autogravures  of  all 
Schools,  now  on  view  at  their  Gallery,  74,  New  Oxford  Street,  where 
may  also  be  seen  a  series  of  framed  examples,  of  specially  designed 
patterns,  made  in  oak,  walnut,  and  other  hard  woods. 


Catutogvei  and  Price  Li»U  post  free  on  application  to 

THE      AUTOTYPE      COMPANY, 

74,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 


TOWN  SUBSCRIPTIONS  COUNTRY 

from  ONE  GUINEA  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from 

per  annum.  TWO  GUINEAS  per  annum. 

LONDON  BOOK  SOCIETY  (for  N.B -Two  or  Three  Friends  may 

weekly  exchange  of  Books  at  the  UNITEin  ONE  SUBSCRIPTION, 

houses  of  Subscribers)  from  TWO  and     thus    lessen    the    Cost   oi 

GUINEAS  per  annum.  Carriage. 

Town  and    Village  Clubs  supplied  on  Liberal  Terms. 

Prospectuses  and  Monthly  Lists  of  Books  gratis  and 
post  free. 


SURPLUS     LIBRARY    BOOKS 

Now  Offebed  at 

Greatly  Reduced  Prices, 


A  NEW  CLEARANCE  LIST  (100  pp.) 

Sent  Gratis  and  post  free  to  any  address. 

The  List  contains:   POPULAR    WORKS  in   TRAVEL, 

SPORT,      HISTORY,      BIOGRAPHY,      SCIENCE,     and 

FICTION.    Also  NEW  and  SURPLUS  Copies  of  TRENCH, 

GERMAN,  ITALIAN,  and  SPANISH  BOOKS. 


MESSES.    J.    C.    DEUMMOND    &    CO., 

ABT    BEFBODTJOEBS, 

14,    HENRIETTA    STREET,    COVENT    GARDEN,    W.C, 

Are  the  sole  representatives  in  Great  Britain  of 

HERR  HANFSTAENGL,  of  Munich, 

the  well-known  Artist  in  PHOTOGRAVURE   now  patronised  by  the 

leading  London  Art   Publishing  Firms.     A  large  (JoUection  of  Im. 

portant  Plates  always  on  view. 

Process  Blocks  for  the  purpose  of  Ordinary 
Book  Illustrations. 

Messrs.  DRUMMOND  4  CO.  supply  the  cheapest  and  best  Processes 
in  the  market,  which  are  specially  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of 
Antiquarians,  Archseologists,  and  those  engaged  in  the  investigation 
and  publication  of  Parochial  and  Diocesan  Records. 

J.  C.  DRUMMOND  4  CO.  invite  attention  to  their 

Improved  Rapid  Pboto-Mecbanical  Process 

For  the  Reproduction  of  Works  of  Art,  Original  MSS., 
Designs,  Lace  Manufactures,  Photographs,  Views,  Book 
Illustrations,  Artistic  Advertisements,  Catalogues,  d'c  , 
<£-t*.,  at  a  moderate  cost. 

Specimens  and  Price  List  on  application. 

OBces :  14,  HENRIETTA  STREET.  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON 


Just  published,  crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

GOLD       AND       SILVER: 

A71  Elementary  Treatise  on  Bimetallism. 

By    JAiCES    HENRY    HALLARD,    M.A.  Oxon., 

Sometime  Lecturer  for  the  Bimetallic  League 

in  Liverpool. 

Contents:    Introduction.— What  is  Bimetallism?  — Tht 

Story  of  the  Standards.— The  Great  Fall  of  Prices.— Eastern 

Competition.  —  Misconceptions  and    Misrepresentations,  — 

Conclusion. 

RiviNGTON,    Peroival  &    Co.,  34,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London. 


MT7DI£*S    SELECT    lilBBABT,    Limited. 

30—34,  New  Okfobd  Stbebt;  241,  Bbowpton  Road  S.W.; 

48,  Queen  Victobia  Steebt,  E.G.,  London;  and 

at  Barton  Abcade,  Mancsestek. 


Now  ready,  price  3fi.  6d.  net. 

BACKWARD     LOOKING. 

Verses :  Occasional,  BEiscellaneous. 

Being  a  volume  of  poems  written  about  twenty-five  yeaia 

ago,  and  now  piiblislied  for  the  first  time  with 

introductorj'  verses,  entitled 

1897.  THE    QU£EK*S    7EAB. 

Publishers:   Willi.oi   Polt.ikd  &  Co.,   Rseter; 
Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  &  Co  ,  London. 
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THE     ACADEMY. 


[July  10,  1897. 


JARROLD  &  SONS'  NEW  BOOKS. 

A     BOOK    OF    THE    HOUR. 

THE  WINDS  of  MARCH.  By  George 

■*•       KNIGHT,     Author    of    "  Dust    in     the    Balance." 

••3apphira  of  the  Sta^e,"    "Circle  of  the   Earth.'* 

Crown  Svo,  art  linen,  ^ilt  top,  63. 

"  It  is  a  urt-at  novel.    One  of  the  i>e>.t.  If  not  the  best,  novel  that  this 

BeasoD  has  produoed.    It  is  an  ei.DohliDf?  and  invijioratiug  book  tluit 

everyone  should  read."— IKeeWj/  Sun. 

•'The  celibacy  of  the  priesthood  is  a  diflii!iilt  subject  to  handle  But 
Mr.  Koight's  'The  Winds  of  >[ftrch'  cannot  but  add  to  his  already 
coQsiderdble  reputation.  Told  with  a  viifour.  a  pathos,  and  a  wealth 
gf  poeiic  sympathy  with  all  that  is  tieaiitiful  that  make  the  book 
admirable  from  first  to  laet.*— S/ur. 

THE     REJUVENATION     of     MISS 
SEMAPHORE:    a  Farcical  Novel.    By  HAL    GOD- 
FREY.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  Ss.  Gd. 
"  It  may  be  said  to  out-Anstey  Anste?.  bein;?  even  morp  extravagant 
in  conception  than  'Vice  Versa'  or  '  Tho  Fallen  Idol.*    A  happy  con- 
trast to  the  morbidly  introspective  studies  of  distorted  characters  that 
for  some  time  past  have  deluded  the  book  market.'  —/)ailj/  TeUgraph. 
"The  story  ia  very  funny  and  very  well  told,  almost  as  good  as  was 
Vice  Versa.'"— Giaspou-  Herald. 
"  It  is  the  funniest  novel  that  has  appears!  for  many  months."— .S(ar. 


PLIND    LARRY:    Irish   IdyUs.     By 

^^     LEWI.S  MACNAMARA.     Crown  870,  cloth.  3s.  Cd. 

"  Deserve  to  rank  with  Miss  Jane  Barlow's  '  Irish  Idylls.*.  ..Oneof 
the  beit  contrjbutiuns  to  Irish  literature  for  some  considerable  time." 
Irish  fmi/ipemlent. 

"A  picturesque  (tro'ip  of  idylls,  the  hipb  literary  quality  of  whif^h 
alone  Buflices  to  recommend  tbi^m  irresistibly  to  general  perusal.  All 
are  excellent  w^rd-paintin^s."— Oait;/  Teleffra/th. 

"Of  ercentional  merit  and  cannot  he  too  highly  commended 
because  of  ttje  literary  treasure  it  contains.  One  of  those  intensely 
faacinating  books."— Be(/n«t  Aewt  Letter. 


Now  ready,  the  First  5.000  Copies  of  the  Sixth  Volume  in 

THE  "DAFFODIL"  LIBRARY  OF  SHORTER  NOVELS 

BY  AUTHORS  OP  THE  DAT, 

VOT,.  VI.  ENTITLED 

THE  TOMBSTONE  TREASURE.   By 

-*■      FERGUS    HUME,   Author  of    "  The  Mystery  of    a 
Hansom  Cab."      Crown  12mo,  paper,  la.  6d.  ;    cloth 

0lt,   28. 
"The  interest  of  the  story  prevents  the  reader  ever  dreaming  of 
laying  aside  the  book  till  the  end."— Glispoif  Dail]/  ifail. 
"  A  tall-  of  mystery — just  suitable  for  a  railway  journey. " 

'Pall  Mall  6a:«tte. 

London:  JARROLD  &  SONS,  lOand  11.  Warwick  Lane,  E.G. 
Of  all  Booksellers  and  at  the  Libraries. 


PROF.  SAINTSBURY'S  NEW  VOL. 


FAMOUS    SOOTS    SERIES. 

This  Day. 
Tripe    Is.   fid,,    cloth  ;    with   gilt   top,    2s.   6d. 

SIR    WALTER    SCOTT. 

By  GEORGE  SAINTSBURY. 


In  thf.  .sa.mk.  .Skkif.s.     Just  PuBLif-'HEn. 

NORMAN    MACLEOD.      By 

JOHN  WEI,L\V()()D. 

THE  "BLACKWOOD"  GROUP. 

I'.y  Sir  GEORGE  DOUGLAS. 

FLETCHER  of  SALTOUN.    By 

G.   W.  T.  OMOND. 

TOBIAS     SMOLLETT. 

iiMI'ilAXT  S.M  EATON. 


By 


JAMES   BOSWELL.     By  W. 

KKITII   I.EASK. 

SIR   JAMES    Y.    SIMPSON 

By  his  Daughter,  EVE  BLANTYRE  .SI.M  P.SOX. 
Second  Edition.     Tentli  Tliousand 
List  of  the  "FAMOUS  SCOTS"  Series  post  free. 

OLIPHANT,  ANDERSON  i  FERRIER, 

21,    Paternoster    Square,     E.G.  ;    .ind     Edinburgh  ; 

and  of  any  bookseller. 


MACMILLAN&GO/S  NEW  BOOKS 

With  Illustrations  and  Maps,  8vo,  Gs.  6d.  net. 

WITH     the    TURKISH     ARMY    in 

THESS.\LY.      Bv  CUVE    BIG  HAM,   Special   Corre- 
spondent of  The'Tiiiifs,  Author  of  "A  Ride  Through 
Western  Asia.*' 
MOIiX/Xd  POST.—"  Hia  statistics  have  been  admirably 
kept,  and  the  numbers  .ind  dispositions  of  the  Turkish 
troops  carefully  and    closely  noted     from    beginning    to 

end Is     accompanied    by    excellent    illustrations    and 

ch.irts Deserves  to  be  widely  read."  

BY  H?;N'RY  ARTHQR  JONES. 

THE  CASE  of  REBELLIOUS  SUSAN. 

A  Comedy  in  Three  Acts.  Bv  HENRY  ARTHUR 
JONES,   Author  of  "The  Tempter,"    "The  Masque. 

rader.«,"  "  Jadah,"  ifec.    Fcap.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

Crown  8vo,  2s.  Cd. 

NATIONAL  DEFENCES.     By  Major- 

Greneral  MAURICE,  C.B.     [Exensg  CiiizKtf  Seribs. 
Globe  Svo,  3s.  Cd. 

THIRTY  YEARS  of  TEACHING.     By 

h.  C.  MIALL,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  BiolORy  in  the 
Yorkshire  College.  Reprinted,  with  additions,  from 
THE  JOURNAO  of  EDUCATION. 


Globe  8to,  2s.  6d. 

ELECTRICITY  and  MAGNETISM  for 

BEGINNERS.     By  F.  W.  SANDERSON,  M.A.,  Head 
Master  of  Oundle  School.    With  Illustrations. 

MACMILLAN    &    CO.    (Limited),    London. 


A    MEMORIAL    OF    THE    JUBILEE. 

HER  MAJESTY  THE   QUEEN. 

stadias  of  the  Sovereign  and  the  Reign. 
By   \V.  T.  STEAD. 

With  a  .tpleiiiliil  CoUolype  Portrait  uf  the  Qiieen  for  a 

Frontispiece. 

Price  3s.  6d.  net. 

Contents. 

I.  FROM  REPUBLICANISM  to  MONARCHY. 

II.  THE  QUEEN  and  the  EMPIRE. 

III.  THE    QURBN    as    PERMANENT    EDITOR    of    the 

REALM. 

IV.  THE  QUEEN  as  DEFENDER  of  the  FAITH. 
V.  THE  QUEEN'S  FAMILV  LIFE. 

VI.  THE  EMPIRE  in  iai6  and  1S06. 


9th!e  elsewhere. 

The  Daily  Newi  says  :  "  Of  the  maoy  volumes  published  in  raemori.'il 
of  the  great  Jubilee,  none  will  be  found  more  suggestive  of  thought 
than  this.' 

The  Dundee  Advertiterea-ys  :  "The  volume  deals  in  an  original  spirit 


'  Retiiw  of  Reviews  "  Office,  Mowbray  House. 
Norfolk  St.,  W.C. ;  &  125,  Fleet  St.,  E.C. 


Just  published. 

NOTABLES     OP     BBITAIN- 

An  Album  of  Fortraiti  and  Auto^aphs  of  the  most 

Eminent  Suhject-i  of  Her  Majeaty  in  the 

SixtietQ  Yeir  of  Her  Reign. 

Crown  Uo,  pp.  213,  handsomely  bound  in  buckram,  with 

gilt  lettering. 
Among  those  who  were  gracioiisli,  pleased  to  give  special 
sittings  for  this  unique  publication  were— 
H.R.H.    THE    PRINCE    OF    WALES. 
H.R.H.    THE    PRINCESS    OF    WALE.S 
H.R.H.    THE    DUKE    OF    YORK. 
H.R.H.    THE    DUCHE.SS    OF    YORK. 
THE    .MARQUIS    OP    LORNR,    LL.D.,   MP 
HIS    GRACK    TUB    ARCHBISHOP    OF    YORK. 
LORD    WOf.SELEY,    Ac,    Ac. 
H.I.M.    THE    EMPRESS    FBKDHRK'K    OF    GERMANY 
and  H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE  also 
contributed  special  Autograph  Porti-aita. 
The  booh-  is  mil  miclii  a  Portrait   Oalleri/,  it  is  also  a 
coUectiiiii  of  most  interesting  autographs. 
The  Star  says  :  "  This  is  really  a  Jubilee  memento  worth 
preserving." 

"Review  of   Reviews"  Office,  Mowbray  House, 
Norfolk  St.,  W.C. ;  and  125,  Fleet  St.,  E.C. 


THE      QUARTERLY     REVrEW, 

N".  S71.  Mill  he  published  on  THURSDAY,  JULY  10. 

CuSTEMS. 

I.  MARTIN  I.lITriER, 
II.  TWO  AMERICAN  WO.MKX. 
III.  ASIA  MINUR  REIiISCOVERED. 
IV.  ON  BECOMIMi  AUTHOR. 

V.  UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS  of  OEORQE  OANNINO, 
VI.  THE  ANNALS  of  BANFF. 
VII.  THE  NOVELS  OF  GEORGE  MEREDITH 
VIII.  HENRI  TAINE. 
IX.  JOB  an.l  the  FAU.ST. 
-X.  THE  SOl'TII  AFRICAN  COMMITTEE 
.\I.  THE  EASTERN  CRISIS. 

London:  John  Mcrrat,  Albemarle  Stree 


MR.  T.  FISHER  UNWIN'S  LIST. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

TWELVE  BAD  WOMEN.    Edited  by 

ARTHUR  VINCENT.    Illustrated.    Cloth,  I63. 
Graphic. — "  This  always  interesting,  and  sometimes  even 
fascinating  book," 

LOUIS  BECKE'S  NEW  VOLUME. 

PACIFIC   TALES.     By  Louis  Becke, 

Author  of  "His  Native  Wife,"  "  By  Reef  and  Palm," 
4e.    With  Portrait  of  the  Author.     Cloth,  gilt  top,  «s. 
Colonies  and  India. — "  ito.st  entertaining  stories,  vividly 
written,  and  full  of  humour  and  pathos." 


FROM  the  FOUR  WINDS.     By  John 

SINJOHN.    Cloth.  69. 
Daily    Telegraph.—**  Stories    each    one    of    which    is  a 

masterpiece  of  pathetic  or  humoroua  narrative These 

admirable  tales." 

NEW  EDITION. 

MRS.    KEITH'S     CRIME.      By    Mrs. 

\V.    K.   CLIFFORD.     With  Frontispiece  by  the  Hon. 

John  Collier.    Cloth,  68. 
World.—"  Is  certainly  the    strongest    book    that    Mrs. 
W.  K.  Chfford  has  given  to  the  public.    It  is  probably,  too, 
the  most  popular." 

THE  PARLIAMENT  of  GLADSTONE  and  DISRAELI. 

THE  INNER  LIFE  of  the  HOUSE  of 

COMMONS.   From  the  Writings  of  WILLIAM  WHITE. 

Introduction  by  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY,  M.P.    2  vols.. 

cloth,  16s. 
H.  W.  LucT  in  the  Daily  .Veics.— "We  have  here  pre- 
served precious  photographs  of  historic  acenea  and 
memorable  persons.  Having  spent  his  days  and  nights 
with  Addison  and  other  classics  in  the  old  bookshop,  the 
Doorkeeper  brought  to  his  new  ta-k  an  excellent  literary 

style,  with  a  pleasant  dash  of  the  old  fashion His  record's 

have  the  inestimable  advantage  of  lieing  edited  by  Mr. 
Justin  McCarthy,  who,  with  long  experience  and  close 
sympathy  with  the  House  of  Commons  and  its  history,  was 
the  very  man  for  the  task  of  dealing  with  a  mass  of  memo- 
randa extending  over  ten  years.  I  do  not  know  what  he 
may  have  left  out ;  he  has  certainly  known  what  to 
preserve." 
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REVIEWS. 

ME.     SIDNEY    LEE'S    LIFE     OF 
SHAKESPEAEE. 

Dictionary  of  National  Biography.     Vol.  LI. : 
' '  Scoffin  to  Sheares. "  ( Smith ,  Elder  &  Co. ) 

THE  new  volume,  tlie  tii'ty-tirst,  of  the 
Dictionary  of  Xational Binyraphy  extends 
from  "WiUiam  Scoffin  to  John  Sheares.  Mr. 
Lee's  article  on  Shakespeare  is  not  likely  to 
be  the  last  word  on  the  subject— that  would 
be  too  much  to  hope — but  it  lias  every  right 
to  be  regarded  as  the  definitive  biographj' 
of  our  greatest  poet.  No  detail,  however 
alight,  of  ascertained  or  ascertainable  fact  is 
overlooked,  no  legitimate  inference  is  missed, 
and  the  dry  light  of  common  sense  and 
accurate  investigation  is  turned  upon  several 
mist\'  creations  of  more  imaginative  bio- 
graphers, dissipating  them  into  air.  Here, 
for  instance,  is  a  clear  account  of  Shake- 
speare's income,  which  makes  it  perfectly 
plain  that  he  might  naturally  enough  out  of 
his  earnings  as  an  actor,  and  his  receijits  as  a 
shareholder  in  the  Globe  Theatre,  have  saved 
even  the  large  sums  invested  at  Stratford 
which  have  given  rise  to  wild  conjecture  as 
to  the  sources  of  his  wealth.  Details  as  to 
investments,  his  pursuits,  and  his  testa- 
mentary dispositions  place  succinctly  before 
us  Shakespeare  the  business  man  ;  no  unim- 
portant aspect  of  his  nature,  though  in  the 
judgment  of  many  repugnant  to  our  total 
conception  of  the  poet.  Mr.  Lee  has  no 
sympathy  with  such  sentimentalism.  That 
Shakespeare  may  in  the  same  week  have 
written  the  finest  things  in  "  Hamlet  "  and 
instituted  proceedings  to  recover  a  small 
debt  seems  to  him  perfectly  natural,  owing 
to  the  "objectivity  "of  Shakespeare's  art;  and 
consistently  with  this  he  sets  his  face  against 
all  attempts  to  seek  in  the  circumstances  of 
tlie  poet's  life  any  reason  why  at  one  period 
he  wrote  comedy  and  at  another  tragedy. 
"  Every  phase  of  feeling  lay  within  the  scope 
of  his  intuition,  and  the  successive  order  in 
which  he  approached  them  bore  no  explicable 
relation  to  the  course  of  his  private  life  or 
experience."  , 


No  preconceived  theory,  therefore,  directs 
Mr.  Lee's  attempt  to  date  the  Sonnets,  which, 
like  every  sensible  man,  he  takes  to  be 
autobiographical.  Consequently  he  looks 
straight  at  the  facts,  and  the  facts  lead  him 
to  a  conclusion  which  is  novel.  The  Sonnets 
were  published  in  1609.  Shakespeare  in 
them  sjieaks  of  himself  frequently  as  being 
past  his  prime  : 

"  That  time  of  year  thou  mayest  in  me  behold 
When  yellow  leave.s,  or  none,  or  few,  do  hang 
Upon  the  boughs." 

And  many  critics  have  been  tempted  to 
associate  the  emotional  crisis  which  the 
Sonnets  describe  with  the  mood  that  gene- 
rated "Troilus  and  Cressida,"  "Measure 
for  Measure,"  "  Timonof  Athens,"  "  Antony 
and  Cleopatra."  Yet  in  1602-3,  when  the 
first  of  these  plays  was  written,  the  story 
was  already  an  old  one.  As  early  as  1599, 
Jaggard  published  piratically,  in  the  ' '  Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim,"  two  of  the  Sonnets,  one 
of  which  (cxliv.)  is  the  plainest  statement 
of  the  tragic  situation  : 

"  Two  loves  I  have  of  comfort  and  despair 
Which,  like  two  spirits  do  suggest  me  still. 
The  better  angel  is  a  man  right  fair, 
The  worser  spirit  a  woman  coloured  ill." 

The  rest  of  this  poem  states  the  further 
complication.  Moreover,  in  1598,  Meres 
mentions  the  poet's  "  sugred  sonnets  among 
his  private  friends."  It  is  certain,  then, 
that  some  of  the  sonnets  were  written  eleven 
years  before  the  date  of  publication,  and  that 
the  love  story  dated,  at  latest,  from  Shake- 
speare's thirty-iiltli  year.  The  question  of 
age  raises  no  difficulty ;  a  man  halfway 
through  the  thirties,  who  had  lived 
Shakespeare's  laborious  existence,  would 
feel  battered  enough  beside  such  a  radiant 
young  Apollo  as  he  describes.  But  Mr. 
Lee  wishes  to  push  the  date  still  further 
back,  to  the  period  when  Shakespeare  was 
best  known  as  the  poet  of  "Venus 
and  Adonis"  and  "Lucrece."  In  1595 
"  Edward  III."  was  ready  for  publication, 
and  it  contains  a  line  from  Sonnet  xciv. 
Further  back  still,  in  1594 — Shakespeare's 
thirtieth  year — there  was  published  "  Wil- 
lobie  his  Avisa,"  in  which  the  writer  relates 
how,  in  search  of  a  cure  for  unhajipy  love, 
he  appealed  to  "his  familiar  friend,  W.  S. 
(an  old  player),  who  not  long  before  had 
tried  the  courtesy  of  the  like  passion,  and 
was  now  nearly  recovered  of  the  like  in- 
fection." Here  Mr.  Lee  does  not  command 
our  assent.  If  all  else  tittod  in,  we  should 
not  stick  at  the  identification  of  W.  S.  with 
Shakespeare.  But,  in  the  first  place,  we 
hold  that  the  man  who  speaks  in  the  Sonnets 
is  a  man  at  least  verging  on  middle  age  ; 
whereas,  if  W.  S.  were  Shakespeare,  he 
could  not  be  thirty.  Secondly,  as  to  the 
line  in  "Edward  III.,"  the  sonnet  may 
quote  the  play  as  naturally  as  the  play  the 
sonnet.  At  most,  it  proves  that  Sonnet 
xciv.  was  written  before  1595  ;  and  this 
sonnet,  which  begins — 

"  They  that  have  power  to  hurt  and  wiU  do 
none. 
That  do   not  do  the  things   they   most  do 
show  " — 

is  the  hardest  of  the  whole  series  to  inter- 
pret.    Does  it  refer  to  the  youth  or  the  lady 


of  the  Sonnets  ?  It  is  by  no  means  an  un- 
likely conjecture  that  the  series,  as  published 
in  1609,  includes,  besides  those  directly  con- 
nected with  the  love-story,  such  other  poems 
of  the  same  form  as  Shakespeare  had  at 
any  time  written.  We  do  not  place  the 
Sonnets,  therefore,  so  early  as  Mr.  Lee 
does ;  but  he  has  proved  to  demonstration 
that  the  story  cannot  be  placed  later  in 
Shakespeare's  life  than  his  thirty-fifth  year  ; 
and,  consequently,  that  when  he  sketched  in 
Cleopatra  such  a  woman  as  he  wrote  of  in 
the  Sonnets  he  was  going  back  on  ten-year- 
old  memories. 

As  to  the  persons,  Mr.  Lee  makes 
short  work  of  the  view  that  Mr.  W.  H.  was 
William  Herbert.  Not  taking  his  view  of 
the  date,  we  attach  little  importance  to  the 
fact  that  Herbert  was  only  fourteen  in  1594. 
The  important  thing  is,  that  in  1609  he  was 
not  Mr.  W.  H.  but  the  Earl  of  Pembroke. 
T.  T.,  Thomas  Thorpe  the  publisher,  had 
previously  dedicated  works  to  him,  in  which, 
as  was  natural,  he  gave  to  his  patron  full 
benefit  of  his  titles.  With  Herbert  dis- 
appears Mary  Fitton.  Even  if  the  identifica- 
tion were  otherwise  probable,  dates  forbid 
it.  Herbert's  entanglement  with  that  lady 
dates  from  1600,  a  j^ear  after  Sonnet 
clxiv.  was  well  known  enough  to  be 
pirated  by  Jaggard.  Who  then  was  the 
youth  y  Mr.  Lee  answers,  on  grounds  of 
general  probability,  Southampton,  the  only 
noble  with  whom  Shakespeare  is  known  to 
have  been  on  friendly  terms,  and  whom  he 
addresses  in  the  preface  to  Lucrece  in 
phrases  that  recall  the  tone  of  the  Sonnets. 
Mr.  W.  H.  the  "only  begetter"  is,  he 
thinks,  the  gentleman  who  "  begot"  or  pro- 
cured them  for  publication.  "Beget" 
certainly  has  this  sense  in  Elizabethan 
English,  but  we  doubt  this  interpretation. 

In  the  way  of  disagreement  we  have  to 
suggest  that  Mr.  Lee  hardly  allows  enough 
weight  to  the  influence  of  Lyly,  who  was  the 
model  for  Shakespeare's  prose  style.  In  his 
interesting  history  of  foreign  opinion  he  does 
not  emphasise  sufficiently  the  epoch  making 
production  of  De  Vigny's  "Othello"  in 
1829,  the  year  before  "Hernani,"  and 
Shakespeare's  relation  to  the  whole  romantic 
school. 

One  interesting  point  is,  we  think  new ;  but 
who  can  say  what  has  not  been  said  before 
in  Shakesperian  criticism  ?  Ben  Jonson  in 
the  Poetaster  calls  himself  Horace.  He 
speaks  episodically  of  another  poet  whom 
he  names  Virgil,  and  thus  describes  his 
talent : 

"  His  learning  labours  not  the  school-like  gloss 
That  most  consists   in   echoing    words    and 

terms  .  .  . 
Nor  any  long  or  far-fetched  circumstance — 
Wrapt  in  the  curious  generalities  of  arts — 
Bnt  a  direct  and  analytical  sum 
Of  all  the  worth  and  first  effect  of  arts. 
And,  for  his  poesy,  'tis  so  ramiitnl  with  life 
That  it  shall  gather  strength  of  life  with  being. 
And  live  hereafter,  more  admired  than  now. 

The  resemblance  to  Jonson's  lines  prefixed 
to  the  folio  of  162.3  is  striking,  and  if  the  line 
we  have  italicised  does  not  apply  to  Shake- 
speare, to  whom  does  it  apply  V 

The  article  is  a  masterly  piece  of  work- 
manship, well  worthy  of  the  monumental 
publication  in  which  it  appears. 
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BAD    WOMEN. 

Liten  of  Twelve  Bad   Women.      Illustrations 

and  Reviews  of  Feminine  Turpitude  set 

forth  by   Impartial  Hands.      Edited    by 

Arthur  Vincent.     Illustrated.     (T.  Fi.sher 

Unwin.) 

Tins  is  a  book  for  cynics ;  but  the  cynic  "  as 

is  a  cj'nic,"  we  imagine,  will  find  it  somewhat 

luild  and  disappointing-.   To  the  true-hearted 

cynic  human  wickedness  is  a  matter  of  such 

day-by-day  banality  that  a  fresh  specimen, 

to  pique  his  interest,  must  either  be  rare  in 

kind  or  excessive  in  degree.     But  of  these 

|)oor  twelve  bad  women  celebrated  by  Mr. 

Arthur    Vincent    and    his    colleagues     the 

honest  cynic  will  feel  that  many  were  not 

much  worse  than  the  average  of  their  sex, 

and  that  as  for  the  others    their    badness 

was  of  a  deplorably  trite  and  uninspiring 

pattern. 

Alice  Ferrers,  for  example,  the  favourite 
of  King  Edward  III.,  and  the  first  on  the 
list  of  Mr.  Vincent's  "  illustrations,"  appears, 
when  all  is  said,  to  have  done  nothing  more 
extraoi-dinary  than  seize  occasion  by  the 
forelock  and  put  b}'  a  bit  of  money.  Who 
will  blame  her  for  that  ?  She  understood, 
with  fine  feminine  intuition,  that  an  aged 
monarch  could  scarce  be  counted  on  to  live 
for  ever,  and  that  for  herself  the  situation 
was  certainly  one  of  "  After  him,  the 
deluge."  Rainy  days  would  be  sure  to 
f aU  thick  and  fast ;  so  Alice  gathered 
her  rosebuds  while  the  sun  shone.  Her 
methods,  it  might  be  objected,  were  a 
trifle  brusque  and  lacking  in  restraint ; 
but  then,  it  may  be  counterclaimed,  they 
had  a  bold  and  nuble  picturesqueness. 
When  Edward  lay  a-dying,  for  an  instance, 
she  drew  the  rings  from  his  fingers  and 
slipped  them  into  her  jwcket.  (^ther  times 
other  ways.  Alice,  though  .sprimg  of  base 
ancestry  enough,  had  not  enjoyed  the  refining 
influences  of  a  lioard  school  education. 

The  second  heroine  presented  to  us  by 
Mr.  Vincent  was  likewise  by  name  an  Alice  : 
Alice  Arden,  stepdaughter  of  8ir  Edward 
North  and  wife  to  Thomas  Arden,  of  Faver- 
sham,  gent.  "As  malignant  fate  would 
have  it,  Alice  became  enamoured  of  a  certain 
low-bred  fellow,  one  Richard  Mosby,  a  tailor 
by  trade,  and  a  servant  in  the  North  family 
■ — an  ill-featured,  odious  rascal,  of  a  swartliy 
complexion."  And  .she  and  licr  tailor  hin-il 
a  couple  of  professional  bullies  to  stab 
Buperthii-us  Thomas  Arden  in  the  back.  To 
your  cjynic  more  murder  is  a  commonplace  ; 
lie  finds  it  every  morning  in  his  penny  paper. 
But  that  a  gentlewoman  sJkiuM  Ijcstow  lior 
affection  upon  a  swarthy,  low-lired  meclianic 
is  more  serious.  So  wo  are  glad  to  read 
that  Alice  was  burned  at  Canterbury  on 
March   14,  1.551. 

Mary  Frith,  alias  Moll  Cutpurse,  who 
flourished  from  1584  to  1659,  was  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  fact  that  she  "  walked 
in  man's  apparel,"  and  could  by  no  means 
be  persuaded  to  embarrass  herself  with 
skirts.  She  was  haled  for  this  eccentricity 
before  the  Court  of  Arches,  and  "  sentenced 
to  do  penance  in  a  white  .sheet  at  I'aul's 
Cross."  She  did  her  penance  like  the  very 
man  she  would  simulate,  being  maudlin 
drunk  the  while;  and  immediately  after- 
wards resuu.ed  her  breeches.     For  the  rest. 


as  her  sobriquet  implies,  she  was  a  common 
pickjjocket,  which  signifies  nothing  to  the 
cynic,  who  has  schooled  himself  to  regard 
pocket-picking  as  simply  one  of  a  hundred 
inevitable  trades.  Though  harassed  times 
enough  by  an  inquisitive  police,  Moll  always 
contrived  somehow  to  cheat  the  gallows. 
She  died  a  natural  death,  and  left  a  wiU  (if 
you  please)  "with  a  special  provision  that 
twenty  pounds  were  to  be  set  aside,  that 
Fleet-street  Conduit  might  run  with  wine  at 
her  expense  when  the  King  came  home." 
The  loyal  soul  I  Another  common,  necessary 
pickpocket,  to  whom  a  chapter  of  this 
volume  is  devoted,  was  Jenny  Diver,  born 
about  1700.  But  Jenny  had  nothing  like 
Moll's  luck,  being  hanged  at  Tyburn  in 
1741. 

The  story  of  the  doing  to  death  of  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury,  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
by  the  machinations  of  Lady  Frances  Howard, 
is  not  a  pretty  story,  nor  yet,  to  our  thinking, 
an  interesting  story.  Mere  murder,  we  have 
ventured  to  protest  before,  is  a  common- 
place. Lady  Frances,  it  wiU  be  remembered, 
was  the  divorced  wife  of  Robert  Devereux, 
Earl  of  Essex,  and  the  affianced  bride  of 
Robert  Carr,  Viscount  Rochester  and  Earl 
of  Somerset.  Overbury  was  Carr's  friend, 
and  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  the 
pro j  ected  marriage.  ' '  Will  you  never  leave 
the  company  of  that  base  woman  ? "  was 
his  blunt  inquiry.  Shortlj'  thereafter  Over- 
bury found  himself  a  close  prisoner  in  the 
Tower,  whither  Lady  Frances,  anonymously, 
sent  him  poisoned  tarts  and  jellies,  while 
the  under-keeper  Weston,  at  Lady  Frances's 
instigation,  "  mixed  rosaker  with  his  broth  " 
(wliatever  rosaker  may  be ;  it  sounds  like 
something  rather  nice).  The  result  was 
that  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  died.  A  couple 
of  years  later  the  Earl  and  Countess  of 
Somerset  were  put  to  their  trial  for  this  un- 
genial  crime,  condemned  to  death,  and 
finally,  by  the  King's  grace,  pardoned.  A 
tedious  history,  and  a  horrid. 

That  merry  old  soul,  Barbara  ViUiers, 
Duchess  of  Cleveland,  seems  to  us  to  have 
no  right  or  title  to  a  place  in  a  galaxy  of 
women  typically  bad.  She  was  a  tenuagant, 
if  you  like,  and  she  improved  her  oppor- 
tunities as  the  King's  mistress  to  "make 
her  pile."  But  if  every  woman  with  a 
tongue  in  her  head  is  to  be  accounted  bad, 
liow  many  g<iod  women  shall  we  have  left 
in  the  world  ':*  And  as  for  her  money- 
himger,  that,  after  all,  in  the  circumstances, 
was  no  more  than  luiman  nature.  We 
confess  we  have  ever  had-  a  sneaking  fond- 
ness for  Barbara.  She  was  exceedingly 
hand.some,  for  one  thing ;  and  for  anothei-, 
she  managed  and  hectored  poor  Old  Rowley 
in  a  fashion  that  makes  one  want  to  hug 
her.  As  a  literarj-  portrait  of  her,  that 
given  by  Mr.  Alfred  Kalisch  in  this  volume 
strikes  us  as  far  too  sombre  and  ascetic. 
We  prefer  Mr.  Marriott  Watson's  brilliant 
sketch  in  "  Galloping  Dick." 

Elizabeth  Brownrigg  (1720-1767)  was, 
indeed,  a  thorough  "bad  'un."  "Cruelty 
personified  "  is  Mr.  Vincent's  descripiion  of 
her.  But  the  story  of  Iiow  she  beat  and 
tortured  her  apprentices  is  again,  to  our 
thinking,  a  story  as  didl  as  it  is  horrid — a 
story  to  be  skipped.  Dull,  too,  is  the  story 
of  Elizabeth  Canning.     Elizabeth  Canning 


was  a  housemaid  and  a  liar.  Well,  most 
housemaids  (if  you  doubt  it,  ask  the  cook) 
are  liars,  even  if  most  liars  are  not  house- 
maids ;  and  Elizabeth  expiated  her  perjury 
by  seven  years'  transportation. 

A  third  Elizabeth,  Elizabeth  Chudleigh, 
Duchess  of  Kingston,  was  a  mercenary  lady, 
of  elastic  virtue,  who  succeeded  in  muddling 
up  her  marriage  relations  to  such  a 
degree  that  she  was  at  last  con\'icted  of 
bigauay,  and,  to  the  "great  .satisfaction" 
of  Hannah  More,  "  undignified  and  un- 
duchessed,  while  she  very  narrowly  escaped 
being  burned  in  the  hand."  "  This  un- 
principled, wilful,  licentious  woman," 
Hannah  More  called  her  ;  which  only 
proves  that,  whether  a  prig  or  not,  Hannah 
More  was  certainly  no  cynic.  We  re- 
member another  judgment  of  Hannah 
More's — to  wit,  that  the  theatre,  she  con- 
sidered, was  an  institution  "not  becoming 
the  countenance  of  a  Christian."  So  perhaps 
she  was  generall}'  a  thought  too  austere. 

Mary  Bateman  (1768-1809)  did  a  lively 
business  for  a  while  as  a  witch  and  wonder- 
worker in  various  parts  of  Yorkshire.  But, 
her  most  notable  "  miracle,"  and  the  pro- 
cess whereby  she  accomplished  it,  are 
matters  a  little  too  nauseous  to  be  repeated. 
'Twas  all  anent  an  egg  her  hen  had  laid, 
"bearing  inscribed  on  it  the  words,  'Crist 
is  coming.'  "  For  this  alone  she  more  than 
deserved  the  gallows.  It  was,  however,  for 
the  poisoning  of  Rebecca  Perigo  that  she 
was  hanged.  Mr.  Vincent  shows  a  fine  sense 
of  the  mot  juste  when  he  qualifies  her  as  "  a 
beastly  woman."  But  why  anyone  should 
care  to  read  of  her  beastliness  is  a  puzzle 
for  the  cynic. 

The  head  and  front  of  the  offending  of 
Teresia  Constantia  Phillips  seems  to  have 
been  her  inability  to  learn  from  experience 
the  elemental  truth  that  men  were  deceivers 
ever.  Her  first  husband.  Mynheer  Muilman, 
treated  her  disgustingly  enough  in  all 
conscience ;  yet,  nothing  daunted,  she  went 
on  marrying  and  re-marrying  to  the  end  of 
her  days,  so  that  her  last  husband,  if  we 
reckon  right,  was  her  fifth.  Between  her 
marriages,  no  doubt,  there  were  parentheses 
in  which  the  place  of  husband  was  filled  by 
a  "protector";  but  the  cynic  recognises 
necessity  as  the  mother  of  many  things 
besides  invention,  and  forbears  to  cast 
a  stone.  Mr.  Gilbert  Burgess,  who  teUs 
Constantia's  story,  holds  that  "no  other 
ground  of  excuse  and  forgiveness  can  bo 
found  for  her  than  that  of  quia  multtim 
aiiiari/."  We  ourselves  slioidd  be  disposed 
to  admit,  as  further  softening  circumstances, 
her  pretty  face  and  her  pretty  handwriting. 
Her  autograph,  as  reproduced  beneath  her 
portrait,  at  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Burgess's 
article,  is  quite  beautiful. 

The  twelfth  and  last  of  the  ladies  here 
commemorated  is  that  sjirightly  and  charm- 
ing Mary  Anne  Clarke  who,  in  the  early 
years  of  this  century,  gained  celebrity  and 
excited  envy  as  the  extravagant  favourite  of 
the  Duke  of  York.  The  Duke  being  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  His  Majesty's  forces, 
and  Mrs.  Clarke  commandross-in-chief  of 
the  Duke,  young  gentlemen  desiring  com- 
missions, and  olficers  pining  for  promotion, 
knew  wliere  to  go  "to  be  suited."  Mrs. 
Clarke   charged    something    like   half    the 
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regulation  prices.  By  and  by  the  Duke 
tired  of  her  and  abandoned  her,  and  of 
course  forgot  to  pay  the  pension  he  had 
promised.  We  quite  agree  with  George  the 
Gorgeous,  who  "  said  that  he  thought  his 
brother's  conduct  very  shabby."  Mrs. 
Clarke,  however,  had  her  revenge  :  she 
was  the  principal  witness  against  the  Duke, 
in  Colonel  Wardle's  impeachment  of  him  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  And  what  though 
the  House,  perfunctorily  enough,  acquitted 
His  Royal  Highness  of  "personal  cor- 
ruption," most  of  lis  "  hae  our  doots"  on 
that  score.  Anyhow,  Mrs.  Clarke  went  to 
Paris,  and  "  there  lived  a  quiet  and  re- 
putable life,  devoting  her  undoubted  talents 
to  the  education  of  her  children  " — till  .she 
died  in  1852.  It  seems  to  us  rather  unfair 
and  imhumorous  to  include  her  in  a  book 
of  twelve  "  bad "  women.  She  was  no 
saint,  indeed  ;  but  one  shoidd  be  tried  by 
the  standards  of  one's  class  and  period,  by 
one's  temptations  and  opportunities.  No, 
we  can't  think  it  right  to  include  Mary  Anne 
Clarke  in  a  catalogue  of  women  distinctively 
bad. 


THE  CAMPAIGN  IN  THE  MATOPPOS. 

With  Plumer  in  Mataheleland.     By  Frank  W. 
Sykes.     (Constable.) 

This  bright,  breezy  book  is  the  best  account 
which  has  j-et  appeared  of  the  recent  fight- 
ing in  Mataheleland.  Mr.  Sykes  served  as 
a  trooper  in  the  M.R.F.,  and  this  story  of 
his  experiences  gives  us  an  excellent  idea 
of  the  difficult  conditions  imder  which  the 
war  was  waged,  and  explains  very  clearly 
why  its  operations  were  indecisive  to  the 
end.  The  military  arrangements  throughout 
had  to  be  governed  by  two  paramount 
considerations — distance  and  the  difficulties 
of  transport.  Buluwayo  was  585  miles 
away  from  the  railway  terminus  at  Maf eking, 
and  the  rinderpest  was  working  wholesale 
havoc  among  the  draught  cattle.  Indeed, 
the  horror  of  that  long  march  c[uite  eclipsed 
anything  which  the  reUeving  force  had  to 
put  up  with  when  it  came  to  the  actual  scene 
of  the  rebellion.  And  the  cattle  plague  did 
more  than  make  the  movement  of  troops 
exceedingly  difficult,  it  regulated  the  scale  on 
which  the  campaign  could  be  conducted. 
More  men  might  have  been  got  to  the  front, 
but  it  woidd  have  lieen  impos.sible  to  feed 
them  ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  a  mere 
ha.ndfid  were  set  the  impossible  task  of 
harrying  the  natives  out  of  their  strongholds 
in  the  Matoppos,  and  why  a  campaign 
which  seemed  likely  to  end  in  a  "  draw  " 
had  to  be  brought  to  a  close  by  a  peace 
made  at  the  risk  of  Mr.  Ehodes's  life. 

The  march  to  the  front  was  often  through 
miles  of  putrefaction.  The  road  was  lined 
with  dead  oxen,  the  victims  of  the  rinder- 
pest. "It  was  a  common  occurrence  to  see  the 
remains  of  whole  spans,  twenty  or  thirty,  lying 
about  within  a  radius  of  100  yards."  Often 
beside  the  rotting  carcases  of  the  oxen  were 
found  the  still  laden  wagons  which  their 
owners  had  been  forced  to  abandon.  These 
derelicts  of  the  veldt,  deserted  and  stranded, 
were  a  terrible  temptation  to  thirsty  and 
tired  men  not  yet  accustomed  to  military  or 


any  other  discipline.  The  common  excuse 
was:  "  If  we  don't,  someone  else  will";  and 
the  suggestion  that  such  desirable  stores 
might  as  well  benefit  British  troopers  as  be 
left  to  be  appropriated  by  Dutch  transport 
riders  from  across  the  Transvaal  border  made 
every  conscience  easy.  In  many  cases, 
accordingly,  the  men  of  the  relieving  force 

"freely  plundered  whatever  they  found  on  or 
near  the  wagons,  breaking  open  cases  of  liquor, 
provisions,  clothing,  iS:c.,  and  wantonly  destroy- 
ing or  exposing  to  the  weat.her  what  they  were 
not  in  a  position  to  make  use  of.  American  clocks 
were  set  up  as  targets.  Hats,  ties  and  other 
articles  of  clothing  were  hung  about  on  trees. 
All  kinds  of  liquor  were  broached  and  consumed 
on  the  premises.  Champagne  and  liqueurs 
were  drained  out  of  tin  mugs,  while  whisky, 
brandy  and  other  spirits  were  tossed  do'vvn  by 
the  bottle." 

What  wonder  if  the  poor  traders  in  Bulu- 
wayo when  they  heard  of  these  things  bitterly 
declared  that  the  force  which  had  been  sent 
to  relieve  them  had  certainly  reheved  them 
of  their  goods.  In  many  instances,  however 
— indeed,  whenever  proofs  were  forthcoming 
— the  Chartered  Company  paid  compensation. 
We  get  many  glimpses  of  the  ruthless 
way  in  which  this  avenging  war  was  carried 
on.  Thus  we  are  told  quite  simply  that 
when  flanking  parties  on  the  march  came 
across  stragglers  they  were  "  either  ridden 
down  and  shot  on  sight,  or  made  prisoners 
and  despatched  by  a  firing  party  on  the 
confines  of  the  laager."  The  description 
of  the  fighting  in  the  hills  is  graphic  and 
effective,  and  helps  us  to  understand  what 
a  murderous  sort  of  "hide  and  seek  "  game 
it  was.  The  superior  arms  of  the  wliites 
were  largely  balanced  by  the  superior 
agihty  of  the  natives  and  their  knowledge 
of  the  countrj',  the  nature  of  which  often 
enabled  them  to  fire  with  deadly-  certainty, 
at  close  range,  from  behind  rocks.  Smoking 
the  rebels  out  of  their  caves,  and  then  shoot- 
ing them  as  they  bolted,  was  comparatively 
safe  work ;  and  occasionally  the  raiders 
were  rewarded  by  the  capture  of  great 
numbers  of  cattle  and  goats,  but  more  often 
thej'  would  have  to  mourn  the  loss  of  half 
a  dozen  comrades,  and  then  wonder  whether 
that  of  the  enemy  had  been  at  all  greater 
in  proportion.  The  inadecpxate  numbers  at 
the  disposal  of  the  British  commanders  led 
to  the  adoption  of  radically  wrong  tactics. 
The  weak  point  of  the  plan  adopted  was 
clearly  pointed  out  by  a  native  critic  when 
he  said, 

"  the  column  would  march  into  the  hills  and 
have  a  fight,  and  then  at  night  go  back  to 
camp.  That  is  no  way  to  fight  th«i  Matabele. 
You  must  sleep  in  the  hills  after  the  battle, 
and  keep  on  following  the  enemy  from  one 
kopje  to  another,  and  kill  so  many  that  you 
break  his  heart.  But  instead  of  that  you  go 
back  to  camp,  the  Matabele  thinks  you  have 
had  enough  of  it,  and  soon  they  collect  together 
again,  and  are  more  confident  than  ever 
again." 

In  fact,  it  became  apparent  that  a  much 
larger  force  would  have  to  be  got  together, 
and  that,  with  the  difficulties  of  transport, 
meant  a  long  delay,  or  else  a  chain  of  forts 
would  have  to  be  built,  by  means  of  which 
the  rebels  might  in  time  be  starved  into 
surrender.  It  was  left  to  Mr.  Rhodes  to 
sugy-est     a     third     alternative  —  that    of 


securing  peace  by  direct  negotiations.  It 
is  an  old  story  now  how  Mr.  Rhodes 
carried  out  his  own  suggestion  and  in- 
duced the  rebel  chiefs  to  lay  down 
their  arms.  It  is  an  old  story,  but  it  is 
excellentlj'  well  told  in  these  pages.  And 
it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  something  of 
sjrmpathy  with  these  savage  chiefs  who  so 
honourably  respected  the  confidence  the 
white  man  had  placed  in  them,  and  who, 
addressing  Mr.  Rhodes,  as  he  sat  in  their 
midst  upon  an  ant-hUl  bare-headed  and 
unarmed,  said,  "We  are  the  nation.  We 
have  submitted  to  you,  our  father  and  great 
chief.  Only  remain  in  the  country  to  look 
after  us,  and  do  not  come  and  go." 

In  describing  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
massacres  of  the  white  settlers  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  rebellion  our  author  lays  stress 
upon  the  action  of  the  Company  in  claiming 
Lobengida's  cattle  by  right  of  conquest 
after  the  war  of  1893.  Obviously  in  the 
case  of  an  absolute  and  savage  despot  it 
was  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the 
royal  herds  and  those  which  were  the 
property  of  the  subordinate  chiefs.  This 
led  to  a  system  by  which  the  Native  Com- 
missioners were  authorised  to  collect  and 
send  in  a  certain  number  of  head  each 
month  according  to  the  size  of  their  respective 
districts.  This  system  of  appropriation  was 
in  force  for  eleven  months,  but  as  it  was 
necessarily  carried  out  in  a  rough  and 
arbitrary  manner,  it  led  to  much  friction. 
Subsequently,  at  a  meeting  of  the  head-men 
of  the  nation,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  take  45  per  cent,  of  the  cattle, 
and  that  the  remaining  55  per  cent,  shoidd 
be  branded  N.  C.  (native  cattle)  and  returned 
to  the  natives  for  their  own  use.  Then 
came  the  rinderpest ;  and  the  enforced 
shooting  of  the  animals  so  given  back  made 
the  natives  desperate.  After  that  it  seemed 
useless  to  trust  the  good  faith  of  the  white 
man  any  more.  However,  peace  is  now 
once  more  established,  and  confidence  to 
some  extent  restored,  and  the  approach  of 
the  railway  to  Buluwayo  has  revolutionised 
the  conditions  of  any  future  struggle. 

It  only  remains  to  say  that  Mr.  Sykes's 
volume  is  freely  illustrated  with  photographs 
and  with  some  very  spirited  sketches. 


A  COLLECTOR'S   CONFESSIONS. 

The   Confessions  of  a   Collector.     By  WiUiam 
G.  Hazlitt.     (AVard  &  Downey.) 

BooK-lovers  may  be  divided  into  two  classes : 
those  who  love  books  for  their  matter,  and 
those  who  love  books  for  their  form.  One 
of  the  most  voracious  and  retentive  readers 
we  ever  knew  never  had  more  than  a 
score  or  so  of  books  in  his  rooms  at 
Oxford.  He  bought,  read,  digested  and 
sold;  having  made  his  mental  meal,  he  did 
not  care  to  see  the  relics  of  yesterday's 
dinner  littering  the  place.  He  belonged  to 
the  former  of  the  two  classes.  Mr.  Hazlitt, 
into  whose  "Confessions"  we  have  been 
dipping,  is  as  typical  a  member  of  the 
latter  class  as  you  coidd  wish  to  find.  For 
years  he  has  been  a  well-known  frequenter 
of    sale-rooms ;    he    has    biurowed    among 
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bookshelves,  and  opent  a  considerable  portion 
of  his  life  in  handling  the  products  of  other 
men's  brains.  And  yet  from  his  confessions 
one  may  gather  that  in  his  view  a  book  is 
not  a  thing  to  read,  but  a  thing  to  pick  up 
cheap  and  seU  at  a  profit.  And  the  impres- 
sion left  on  our  mind  after  reading  this  book, 
is  that  the  true  bibliophile  stands  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  level  as  the  speculator  in 
wheat-futures. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Hazlitt  apologises  for 
the  commercial  tone  which  leaves  so  un- 
pleasant a  taste  in  the  mouth  of  the  reader 
of  his  bjok.  The  res  angmta  rfow  /  compelled 
him  to  look  after  the  pence,  and  his  ambition 
was  to  draw  up  a  catalogue  of  our  earlier 
national  literature.  "Wherefore  he  entered 
into  engagements  with  certain  private 
collectors,  and  also  the  British  Museum,  to 
seek  for  rarities  and  pass  them  on  at  a 
profit.  One  of  Ids  earliest  clients  appears  to 
have  been  Mr.  Henry  Huth,  whose  library 
Mr.  Hazlitt  engaged  to  complete,  and  there- 
upon entered  on  a  search  for  anything  that 
could  be  bought  at  a  reasonable  price, 
described  in  his  catalogue,  and  then  resold 
to  one  or  other  of  the  wealthy  collectors 
with  whom  he  had  relations.  Forty  years 
or  so  dealing  in  rare  books  has  certainly 
supplied  Mr.  Hazlitt  with  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  varying  values  of  editions  and 
the  tactics  which  are  necessary  to  leave  an 
auction  room  with  a  coveted  work  and  the 
certainty  of  profit.  For  example,  here  is 
Mr.  Hazlitt's  description  of  his  method  at 
Arthur's,  a  shop  which  used  to  be  found  in 
HolyweU-street : 

"  While  Arthur  wa^  in  business,  there  was  a 
grammatical  tract  in  English  printed  by  De 
Worde  in  his  catalogue  at  £3  38.  I  went  in  to 
ask  for  it,  and  Eidler  said  that  1  could  not  have 
it.  (Ridler  was  Arthur's  .assistant.)  '  Is  it  out 
of  the  house  't '  I  inquired.  '  No,'  said  he,  '  but 
it  is  put  aside  for  a  gentleman  who  always  gives 
me  something  for  myself.'  '  What  does  he 
give  you  ?  '  said  I.  '  A  shilling,'  quoth  he. 
'  I  mil  give  you  two.'  The  lot  left  the  shop  in 
my  pocket." 

This  same  Eidler  must  have  been  a  quaint 
study.  He  described  a  certain  volume  as 
"difficult  of  procuration."  It  is  pleasant 
to  bo  able  to  record  that  Eidler  had  his 
reward  in  this  world.  The  passage  in  which 
Mr.  Hazlitt  describes  this  is  worth  quoting 
as  an  illustration  of  his  style  and  the  chaotic 
state  of  his  punctuation,  which  in  the  rest 
of  our  quotations  we  take  the  liberty  of 
correcting : 

"There  are  many  among  us,  who  remember 
Arthur  in  Holywell-streot.  He  was  a  singular 
character,  and  had  been  a  porter,  I  think,  at 
one  of  the  auction-rooms.  My  purchases  of 
him  were  very  numerous ;  and  they  were 
always  right  and  reasonable,  or  I  should  not 
have  been  his  client.  He  left  £400  to  Mr. 
Ridler  his  as.sistant,  who,  called  in  Reeves  to 
appraise  the  stock,  and  obtained  it  within  that 
amount." 

It  seems  clear  that  Eidlor  got  something  ; 
but  we  cannot  decide  whether  it  was  the 
stock  or  the  £400,  and,  if  so,  within  what 
amount.  At  all  events,  if  Arthur  was 
always  as  fortunate  as  in  the  following 
transaction,  he  could  afford  to  be  generous 
to  his  assistant,  so  we  hope  it  was  the 
stock. 


"  It  was  Arthur  who  had  the  only  copy  ever 
bef-n  [surely  the  author  wrote  '  seen ']  with 
the  colophon  of  Slatyer's  Falceolbion,  1621  ;  he 
got  it  for  a  few  shilHngs  of  Lazarus  in  the  same 
street,  and  sold  it  to  Sir  Thomas  PhilUpps,  of 
Middle  HUl,  for  £15." 


Only  for  a  few  years,  however,  did  Mr. 
Hazlitt  confine  his  attention  to  books.  He 
is  a  born  collector,  though  a  collector  who 
values  his  find  not  for  its  intrinsic  interest, 
but  for  its  potential  price  in  the  market. 
The  slightest  impulse  turned  his  energies 
to  a  new  field.  Someone  gave  his  little 
son  a  bag  of  coins,  forthwith  Mr.  Hazlitt 
was  seized  with  numismania.  He  caught 
philatelism  by  seeing  a  collection  of  stamps 
in  Eeynolds's  shop,  but  relinquished  the 
pursuit  because  he  "was  advised  that  the 
liability  to  deception  was  excessive."  Old 
china  and  pictures,  too,  engaged  his  atten- 
tion ;  and  you  will  find,  if  you  can  suppress 
your  irritation  at  Mr.  Hazlitt's  stj'le,  his 
punctuation,  and  his  all-pervading  egotism, 
many  curious  glimpses  of  the  underside  of 
the  curiosity  market.  Did  you  ever  hear 
of  the  "  circular  system  "  which  appears  to 
be  adopted  by  dealers  in  old  china  ?  It  is 
the  system  "  by  which  curiosities  go  the 
round  of  the  watering-places  and  spas  in 
quest  of  homes.  I  saw  a  Worcester  Jug  at 
Bournemouth  which  had  visited  nearly  every 
resort  in  the  kingdom,  and  stiU  awaited  an 
admirer." 

The  picture  market,  as  many  of  Mr.  Haz- 
litt's stories  prove,  is  beset  with  traps  for 
the  unwary.  At  Sotheby's,  some  years  ago, 
a  portrait  of  Charles  I.  appeared.  "It 
was,"  says  Mr.  Hazlitt, 

"a  hkeness  of  Charles  the  II.  in  the  first 
instance ;  but  an  ingenious  person,  judging 
that  the  Martyred  monarch  was  more  negotiable 
than  the  Merry  one,  aud  unwittingly  oblivious 
of  the  discordant  costume,  had  painted  in  a 
head  of  Charles  the  First." 

The  collector  of  books,  as  you  will  find 
from  these  Confessions,  has  his  ups  and 
downs,  his  profits  and  his  losses,  just  as 
those  who  speculate  in  pork.  "I  am  per- 
haps entitled,"  says  the  author  in  his 
concluding  chapter, 

' '  to  pay  myself  a  few  compliments  on  the 
singular  rarity  of  occasions  which  have  found 
me  on  the  losing  and  vii^timised  side.  Thrice 
have  I  suffered  for  my  sins  ;  for  it  was  always 
my  own  fault.  I  handled  things  which  I  did 
not  understand ;  it  is  an  error  against  which  I 
should  urge  eveiyone  to  guard  most  strenu- 
ously." 

And  one  of  those  errors  Mr.  Hazlitt 
managed  to  repair  to  some  extent  at  the 
expense  of  a  younger  and  more  ignorant 
collector.  It  was  a  little  matter  of  a  xjdo- 
graphic  block  in  which  he  found  himself 
deceived.  Here  are  the  closing  words  of  his 
Confessions,  in  which  the  commercial  note  of 
the  book  is  well  sustained  : 

' '  How  grateful  I  was  to  the  enthusiast  in  his 
teens  who,  when  I  had  wasted  a  hve-pound 
note  on  a  worm-eaten  xylographic  block,  put 
down  a  couple  of  guineas  for  it,  and  left  me 
only  poorer  by  the  difference  I  " 


SUPEEFLUOUS    CEITICISM. 

The    Old  Dramatists :     Conjectural  Readings. 
By  K.  Deighton.     (Constable  &  Co.) 

A  LITTLE  more  than  a  century  ago  few 
subjects  were  of  keener  interest  to  scholars 
all  the  world  over  than  the  possibility  of 
amending  a  doubtful  or  corrupt  reading  in 
any  given  classic.  It  was  a  game  that 
suited  the  large  leisure  and  considered 
ingenuity  of  our  great-great-grandfathers. 
But  to  us  whose  days  can  never  be  described 
as  spacious,  whose  eager  panting  existences 
are  hedged  in  by  vital  problems  that  never 
touched  those  unpopiilous  days,  such  a 
pastime  seems  idle  in  its  very  essence.  The 
taste  for  such  things  has  gradually  dis- 
appeared from  the  land  ;  it  lingered  perhaps 
in  some  degree  down  to  the  death  of 
Macaulay,  who  took  a  curious  pleasure  in 
the  scholastic  quibbles  of  the  eighteenth 
centuiy,  and  who  was  never  so  happj*  as 
when  he  was  describing  the  history  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Books,  and  carefully  dis- 
tinguishing between  Bentley,  the  editor  of 
Horace,  and  Bentley,  the  editor  of  Milton. 
When,  therefore,  in  this  year  of  grace,  you 
come  across  a  book  of  conjectural  readings 
on  the  texts,  not  even  of  world-wide  classics, 
but  of  old  dramatists  who,  however  ex- 
tensively they  may  be  admired,  are  cer- 
tainly not  often  read — Marston,  Marlowe, 
Heywood,  Dekker,  and  Webster  among 
others — you  feel  that  it  is  a  work  born 
out  of  due  season.  This  shoidd  be  no 
volume  in  green  cloth  cover  printed  in 
clearest  and  most  modern  tj^pes  ;  it  should 
come  bound  in  solid  calf,  with  a  rippling 
gold  margin  on  the  covers,  with  j-ellow 
leaves  and  heavy,  solemn  tv-pe.  The  date 
on  its  title-page  should  be  MDCCXVII., 
not  this  gay  and  sprightly  1896  ;  you 
cannot  associate  it,  in  a  word,  with  the 
present  condition  of  Hyde  Park  Corner  or 
the  modern  London  aspect,  say,  of  the  New 
North  Eoad. 

But  if  the  book  seems  idle  in  its  essence 
we  know  no  epithet  wherewith  to  describe 
the  idleness  of  its  details.  Let  us  consider 
a  few  of  the  examples.  In  The  Fawn 
the  following  rather  absurd  observation  is 
made  : 

"  No,  let  my  wise,  aged,  learned,  intelligent 
father — that  can  interpret  eyes,  understand  the 
language  of  birds,  interpret  the  grumbliug  of 

dogs,  &c." 

"  For  '  interpret  eyes '  "  calmly  comments 
Mr.  Deighton,  "I  think  we  should  read 
'penetrate  eyes,'  the  word  'interpret'  being 
caught  from  the  line  below."  He  gives  no 
further  reason  for  the  substitution  of  that 
meaningless  phrase  "penetrate  eyes,"  being 
evidently  persuaded  that  no  writer  could 
possiblj'  use  the  same  word  twice  intelli- 
gently in  one  sentence  when  it  was  possible 
to  use  another  word  uninteUigently. 

In  Sophonisha  the  perfectly  straight- 
forward line  occurs : 

"  Close  the  vault's  mouth  lest  we  do  slip  in 
drink." 


"Probably  sleep"  says  Mr.  Deighton, 
although  he  kindly  allows  that  slip  may 
mean  "  be  guilty  of  carelessness."  Of  course 
it  is  not  sleep,  nor  does  slip  mean  "  guilty 
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of  carelessness."  The  word  is  "  slip,"  and 
the  meaning  is  the  obvious  one ;  men  slip 
when  they  are  in  drink,  though  perhaps 
Mr.  Deighton  is  unaware  of  it,  as  a  casual 
walk  down  London  streets  on  a  Saturday 
night  would  prove  to  him ;  besides,  only  bj' 
reading  the  line  as  it  stands  is  the  warning 
made  clear.  It  would  be  impossible,  and, 
indeed,  if  it  were  possible,  it  woidd  be  un- 
necessary to  accumulate  examples  of  this 
kind ;  but  one  or  two  further  emendations 
of  a  peculiarly  unprovoked  nature  may  be 
selected.     In  Eastward  Ho  !  occurs  the  line, 

"  Poor  man,  how  weak  he  is  !  the  weak  water 
has  wasted  away  his  strength." 

"The  second  weal-"  says  Mr.  Deighton, 
should,  I  think,  be  omitted  ;  and  perhaps 
we  should  read  iraxhedinr  waxted."  We  leave 
that  without  comment ;  it  appeals  to  us  as 
the  very  superfluity  of  idleness.  The  follow- 
ing, however,  goes  one  better  .still.  This 
passage  occurs  in  Valentinian  : 

' '  The  winged  feet  of  flying  enemies 
I  have  stood  and  view'd  thee  mow  away  like 

rushes 
And  still  kiU  the  lillfr." 

They  are  not  very  glorious  lines,  but  their 
meaning  is  perfectly  plain.  "  I  have  viewed 
thee  mow  awayfljang  enemies,"  the  speaker 
says,  "  and  at  the  same  time  kill  the 
enemies  who  were  not  flying,  but  killed  as 
they  advanced."  Now  observe  Mr.  Deighton's 
amazing  correction.  "I  woidd  read,"  he 
says  : 

"  And  still  toil  kill  the  killer  "  : 

i.e.,  though  you  mowed  them  down  like 
rushes,  so  great  was  their  number  that  you 
were  almost  dead  with  the  mere  labour  of 
slaying.  The  word  toil  is  sufficiently  like 
lilt  to  have  been  accidentally  omitted." 
How  "still  toil  kill  the  killer "  could  ever 
come  on  earth  to  mean  "  you  were  almont 
dead  with  the  labour  of  slaying,"  human 
ingenuity  will  never  be  able  to  explain  to 
us  ;  if  it  meant  anything — and  we  have  our 
doubts  if  it  ever  could  mean  anything — it 
would  imply  that  the  man  was  "dead  out- 
right, a  ridiculous  conclusion ;  but  the  intro- 
duction of  the  word  "toil"  is  itself  a 
monstrous  assumption,  and  is  not  really 
justified  by  possessing  the  illumination  of 
one  shred  of  meaning.  Perhaps,  however, 
the  most  unconsciouslj'  humorous  passage  in 
this  curious  book  is  apropos  of  the  following 
lines  from  The  Woman's  Prize  : 

"  They  heave  ye  stool  oq  stool,  and  fling  main- 
pot-lids 
Like  massy  rooks,  dart  ladles,  tossing  irons, 
And  tongs  like  thunderbolts." 

Nares,  it  appears,  thinks  that  "  tossing 
irons"  means  pokers;  but  Mr.  Deighton  is 
not  to  be  ruled  by  a  mere  Nares  ;  "  rather, 
I  fancy,"  says  he — "shovels." 

With  that  quotation  we  may  cease.  In  that 
last  iinfortunate  emendation  the  significance, 
the  aims,  and  the  ambitions  of  all  such  labours 
are  summed  up.  Mr.  Deighton  may  com- 
plain that  we  regard  the  matter  from  too 
utilitarian  a  point  of  view,  and  that  he 
concerns  himself  less  with  railways  and 
shares  than  with  art ;  but  we  will  not  even 
leave  him  that  vantage-ground.     If  he  had 


really  taken  up  some  hopelessly  corrupt 
M.S.  of  beautiful  literary  art,  and,  by  lus 
shining  inspiration,  had  brought  it  back 
to  the  loveliness  of  its  creation,  he  would 
have  deserved  well  of  the  world.  This  has, 
however,  been  neither  his  ambition  nor, 
certainly,  his  achievement.  He  has  pottered 
over  little  lines  of  poetry  about  which,  for 
the  most  part,  it  does  not  matter  whether 
they  were  written  thus  or  thus,  and  which  do 
not  seem  to  us  much  to  be  bettered  even  by  a 
change  from  darkness  into  twilight.  We  may 
summarise  the  whole  matter  b}-  declaring  it 
as  our  honest  opinion  that  it  would  probably 
be  of  the  highest  importance  to  Mr.  Deighton 
to  know  (if  any  doubt  on  the  matter  existed) 
whether  the  missiles  which  the  cook  threw 
at  the  Duchess  in  Alice  in  Wonderland  were 
pokers  or  shovels ;  he  might  never  have 
guessed  that  they  were  frj-ing-pans. 


COMPACT  BIOGEAPHY. 

Macleod.       By    John     WeUwood. 
(Oliphant,  Anderson  &  Perrier.) 

The  "  Famous  Scots  Series,"  of  which  this 
is  the  latest  volume,  is  a  lesson  to  bio- 
graphers in  the  matter  of  brevity-.  The 
volumes  comprising  it  each  fill  about  150 
pages,  and  they  prove  how  possible  it  is  to 
give  within  those  limits  a  life-like  portrait 
of  a  remarkable  personage.  The  length  of 
modern  biographies  is  their  bane.  Many 
a  good  man's  memory  has  been  smothered 
of  late  years  in  the  pages  written  to  keep  it 
alive.  We  have  seen  this  again  and  again. 
And  if,  as  we  hold  is  mournfully  true, 
biography  has  become  largely  dissociated 
from  fine  literary  work,  is  it  not  due 
to  this  passion  for  length  ?  The  abandon- 
ment of  selection  and  condensation  which 
reigns  in  biography  would  wreck  any  literary 
art.  In  most  cases  a  long  biography  is  an 
unfair  tax.  We  have  few  years  in  which  to 
Hve  our  own  lives,  and  write  our  own  letters. 
We  do  not  say  that  a  biogi-apher  should 
give  us,  in  place  of  an  oil  portrait,  only  a 
sketch  ;  rather  let  him  paint  us  a  miniature 
that  we  can  look  closely  into,  and  even 
fondle.  If  only  when  a  man  of  note — not 
of  the  very  first  fame — passes  from  us,  we 
could  look  to  liave  in  a  j'ear's  time  a  short 
biography,  written  with  as  much  art  as 
goes  to  manj'  a  second-rate  story  ! 

Well,  here  is  a  life  of  Norman  Macleod 
in  150  pages.  We  have  enjoyed  it  very 
much.  Macleod  seems  remote  now,  like  all 
early  Victorian  men  and  things ;  but  he 
was  a  fine  fellow,  and  we  have  not  been 
bored  even  by  his  ancestry.  The  Macleods 
issued  from  the  cool,  bare  Hebrides,  where 
the  first  of  three  Norman  Macleods  met 
Dr.  Johnson  at  Diuivegan  Castle.  Tliis 
Norman  Macleod's  grandson,  the  Norman, 
grew  up  in  Campbeltown,  a  free  and  fearless 
lad,  to  whom  "the  beauty  and  the  mystery, 
the  ships  and  the  magic  of  the  sea,"  were 
a  daily  joy.  At  Glasgow  Old  College  he 
was  known  as  "the  sailor."  He  assiduously 
neglected  his  studies  in  favour  of  mimicry 
and  an  ebullient  sense  of  fun.  Then  the 
voice  of  Chalmers  reached  him  :    and  the 


death  of  a  brother  sobered  him  ;  and  a  visit 
to  Weimar  broadened  him  ;  and  he  came 
back  to  Glasgow  a  serious  student.  But 
never  did  a  certain  reckless  humour  cease 
to  startle  and  educate  his  brethren. 

The  sober  story  of  Macleod's  maturer  life 
and  his  ministry,  kindles  into  interest  at 
several  points.  There  was  his  intimate  con- 
nexion with  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  both  be- 
fore and  after  the  death  of  the  Prince  Consort. 
He  first  preached  before  the  Queen  in  1 854 
at  Balmoral,  and  it  is  amusing  to  find  the 
Queen  describing  his  sermon  in  her  diary  as 
"extempore";  Macleod  had  preached  it 
onlj-  fifteen  times  !  Five  months  after  the 
death  of  the  Prince  Consort  the  Queen  came 
to  Balmoral  and  sent  for  Norman  Macleod. 
It  is  weU-known  that  his  ministry  to  Her 
Majesty  at  this  sad  period  was  such 
as  to  win  her  deepest  regard.  Macleod 
became  a  great  favourite  at  the  Queen's 
Scottish  court,  but  we  wish  Mr.  Wellwood 
did  not  labour  so  hard  to  convince  us  of  it. 
One  incident  is  mentioned  by  him  as  "a 
crowning  instance "  of  Macleod's  intimacy 
with  the  Queen.  It  should  have  been 
given  on  its  merits.  "The  Queen,"  wrote 
Macleod,  "  sat  down  to  spin  at  a  nice  Scotch 
wheel,  while  I  read  Robert  Burns  to  her, 
'  Tam  o'  Shanter,'  and  'A  man's  a  man  for  a' 
that,'  her  favourite."  What  do  our  Kailyard 
precisians  think  of  Macleod  writing  "/Sco^c/; "  ? 
Macleod  was  a  Kailyard-writer  himself,  but 
we  need  not  pause  to  discuss  his  stories  ;  they 
were  honest  stuff,  and  they  are  forgotten. 
Mr.  Wellwood  wants  to  know  why  they  are 
forgotten — ' '  when  work  similar  to  his, 
only  duller,  is  boomed  over  all  the 
earth."  Well,  it  isn't  duller,  and  in  those 
days  booms  were  reserved  for  Thackeraj' 
and  Dickens.  Besides,  Macleod's  stories 
are  thirty  years  old,  and  thirty  years  from 
now  they  will  not  be  more  forgotten  than 
some  stories  we  could  name. 

Macleod's  storm  and  stress  period  was 
connected  with  the  Sunday  question.  As 
late  as  1834  the  General  Assembly  had 
gravely  entered  on  its  minutes:  "Multitudes, 
forgetful  of  tlieir  immortal  interests,  are 
accustomed  to  wander  in  the  fields."  Mac- 
leod believed  in  wandering  in  the  fields,  and 
when  the  Glasgow  presbytery  issued  a  pastoral 
letter  about  Sunday  trains,  basing  the  sanc- 
tity of  Sunday  on  the  Decalogue,  Macleod 
read  it  from  his  pulpit,  and  then  proceeded 
to  demolish  it.  "  Christians,"  he  said,  "  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Sabbath."  "  The 
Decalogue  had  been  nailed  to  the  cross  of 
Christ,"  &c.  There  was  an  earth-shaking 
outcrj'.  Macleod  was  cut  dead  bj'  his 
clerical  brethren,  and  hissed  in  the  streets  by 
one  of  them.     Says  Mr.  Wellwood  : 

"  With  the  common  folk  it  was  probably  the 
word  Decalogue  that  did  all  the  mischief. 
What  it  was  they  did  not  exactly  know,  but  it 
was  an  awful  thing,  the  Decalogue,  like  the 
Equator  ;  and  '  Noraian  Macleod  was  for  daeiu' 
awa'  wi't,'  as,  witli  scared  face  and  bated 
breath,  they  told  one  another  in  the  streets." 

But  in  the  same  streets  an  old  woman, 
"  blinking  in  the  bi-llliant  weatlier,  was 
overheard  saying  to  herself  " — one  day  long 
after  this — "  Eh,  but  Providence  has  been 
kind  to  Norman,  gi'en  him  sic  a  grand  day 
for  his  funeral."     That  tells  much. 
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QUEEN    AND    PRINCESS. 

The  Mirror  of  the  Sinful  Soul.  Translated 
from  the  French  of  Margaret  of  Navarre 
by  the  Princess  Elizabeth.  Edited  for  the 
Eoyal  Society  of  Literature  by  Percy  W. 
Ames.     (Asher.) 

The  facsimile  which  the  Eoyal  Society  of 
Literature  has  given  to  the  world  is  an 
interesting  memorial  of  two  remarkable 
women.  It  is  taken  from  a  MS.  translation 
of  Le  Miroir  de  V Ame  Pecheresse  of  Marguerite 
d'Angouleme,  Queen  of  Navarre,  written  by 
the  Princess  Elizabeth,  afterwards  Queen  of 
England.  Elizabeth  was  only  eleven  years 
old  at  the  time  and  in  disgrace  at  court,  and 
her  task  appears  to  have  been  performed  as 
a  New  Year's  gift  for  her  stepmother  and 
consistent  fi-iend,  Queen  Katharine  Parr. 
The  MS.  is  written  in  Elizabeth's  own  hand, 
a  childish  unformed  hand,  but  beautifully 
clear,  and  alreadj'  showing  traces  of  the 
exquisite  caligraphy  of  her  later  years.  And 
the  elaboratel}^  embroidered  cover  is  prob- 
ably the  work  of  Elizabeth's  own  needle.  It 
is  wrought  in  gold  and  silver  wire  on  a 
ground  of  blue  silk,  and  the  device  includes 
the  Queen's  initials  in  the  centre  and  a 
heartsease  or  pansy  at  each  corner.  Needle- 
work, handwriting,  and  translation  alike 
testif}'  to  the  talents  and  accomplishments 
wliicli  all  the  chroniclers  unite  in  ascribing 
to  Ehzabeth's  childhood. 

It  is  curious  to  find  the  future  champion 
of  the  English  Eeformation  already  busied 
with  one  of  the  most  characteristic  products 
of  the  early  reforiniug  spirit  in  France.  Mr. 
Ames  suggests,  plausibly  on(iUi;li,  that  the 
copy  of  the  Miroir  with  which  Elizabeth 
worked  may  have  been  a  relic  of  her  own 
mother,  the  light  and  ill-starred  Anne 
Bolej'n.  For  Anne  Boleyn  had  gone  to 
France  in  the  train  of  Mary  Tudor,  and  had 
then  jjassed  into  the  ser^'ice  of  Queen  Clause, 
and,  finally,  into  that  of  Margaret  herself, 
at  that  time  Dueliess  of  Alencjon.  Mr.  Ames 
also  jjoints  out  that  Margaret  might  well,  on 
two  occasions,  have  been  in  a  position  to 
e.vercise  a  far  more  imp)ortant  influence  on 
English  history.  Her  hand  was  sought  in 
marriage  by  Henry  ^11.  in  1.503,  and  again 
by  Henry  VIII.,  when  doubts  as  to  the 
imion  with  Catherine  of  Arragon  first  began 
to  trouble  his  tender  conscience.  Well 
might  it  have  been  for  England  if  this  large- 
brained,  high-spirited,  deep-souled  woman, 
and  not  Anne  Bolej'n,  had  become  her 
queen.  For  surely  the  whole  pageant  of 
European  historj'  during  the  tifteontli  century 
presents  no  more  s>'nipatlietic  figure  than 
her  whom  lier  royal  brother  loved  to  call 
"  the  pearl  of  'S'alois."  "My  si.stor  Margaret," 
said  Francis  the  First,  "  is  the  onlj'  woman 
I  ever  knew  who  has  every  virtue  and  every 
grace  without  one  mixture  of  vice  "  ;  and 
even  Henry  the  Second,  not  guiltless  in  liis 
conduct  toward  his  aunt,  liad  no  less  gracious 
an  eulogy  for  her  virtue  :  "  If  it  were  not  for 
my  aunt  Margaret,  I  .should  doulit  the  exist- 
ence of  sui^h  a  thing  as  gcuuluo  goodnoss  on 
tlie  earth,  but  never  liave  I  been  disaiipointcd 
in  lior."  Brantume's  ritiald  pen  was  not 
abiivo  laying  scandal — luideserved,  we  ma}' 
lie  sure — to  Margaret's  name ;  but  Brantume, 
in  bis  lietter  moods,  was  not  proof  against 


the  influence  of  so  much  purity  and  gaiety 
of  spirit.     He  says  : 

"  She  chose  for  her  embloiu  the  marigold, 
which  by  its  rays  and  leaves  has  a  seeming 
affinity  with  the  sun,  and  turns  wherever  he 
goes.  She  added  the  de\ace.  '  I  seek  not  things 
below,'  as  a  sign  that  she  directed  all  her 
actions,  thoughts,  desires,  and  affections  to  that 
great  Sun  which  is  God  :  and  hence  she  was 
suspected  of  being  attached  to  the  Lutheran 
religion." 

A  naive  and  innocent  confession,  this  last ' 
but  it  scarcely  gives  the  real  measure  of 
Margaret's  enlightenment.  Her  keen  spirit 
overpassed  many  of  the  limitations  of  her 
age,  and  found  its  true  home,  not  with 
Luther  or  with  Calvin,  but  with  Dante  and 
with  Plato.  The  witty,  secular  side  of 
Margaret's  disposition  is  well  known  to 
many  in  that  sunshiny  book  which  she 
composed  or  compiled,  The  Reptameron ;  for 
her  real  self  you  must  plumb  tlie  depths  of  her 
spiritual  verse,  and  especiaUj-  of  that  wonder- 
ful autobiographical  poem,  latelj' rescued  from 
oblivion  by  M.  Abel  Lefranc,  Les  Prisons  de  la 
Peine  de  Navarre.  ^Far  inferior  in  interest  is 
the  Miroir  de  I'Ame  Pecheresse,  which  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  child  Elizabeth  ;  but, 
unlike  the  Prisons,  it  was  published  in 
Margaret's  lifetime,  and  had  an  eventful 
history.  The  Sorbonne  condemned  it  as 
heretical,  and  it  took  the  jjersonal  inter- 
vention of  Francis  to  save  it  from  the 
flames,  while  the  .students  of  the  College  of 
Navarre  were  inspired  to  act  a  comedy 
wherein  the  c|ueen  was  represented  as  a 
Fury  of  Hell.     The  poem,  says  Beza, 

"  was  composed  in  a  strain  very  unusual  in  the 
Chinch  of  Rome,  there  being  no  mention  made 
in  it  either  of  male  or  female  saints,  or  of 
merits,  or  of  any  other  purgatory  than  the 
blood  of  Jesus  Chi-ist." 

Mr.  Ames  desei-ves  great  credit  for  the 
careful  introduction  which  he  has  written 
for  this  volume,  for  the  excellence  of  the 
facsimile,  and  for  the  charming  portrait  of 
Elizabeth  as  a  girl  wliich  serves  as  frontis- 
piece. It  is  taken  from  a  picture  in  the 
collection  at  Windsor  Castle,  and  is  attributed 
in  the  official  catalogue  to  Holbein.  By 
Holbein,  however,  it  cannot  be,  for  that 
artist  died  in  1.943,  when  Elizabeth  was  ten 
years  of  age,  and  the  picture  represents  her 
at  about  thirteen  or  fourteen.  It  is  certainly 
more  attractive  with  its  demure,  gentle, 
serious  expression  than  any  of  the  later 
portraits. 


A  DIPLOMATIST'S  WIFE. 
Galriele  von  Billow,  Baughter  of  Tfilhelm 
von  Humlolt :  a  Memoir.  Translated  by 
Clara  Nordlinger.  (Smith,  Elder  &  Co.) 
The  memoir  of  Gabriele  von  Biilow,  which 
has  just  been  translated  into  English,  is, 
unhappily,  an  example  of  the  unsuccessful 
class  of  biography.  It  is  extremely  long  ; 
much  of  the  matter  which  it  contains  is  of 
a  kind  to  interest  none  save  the  personal 
friends  of  its  suliject ;  the  great  nmjority  of 
the  letters  whit-h  arc  reprinted  in  it,  some 
of  them  dating  back  fifty,  sixty,  seventy 
years,  deal  with  purely  family  matters  which 
are  totallj^  devoid  oi  significance  at  this 
distance  of  time,   while  those  which  touch 


on  public  events  are,  for  the  most  part, 
too  slight  and  sketchy  to  have  any  historical 
value.  Indeed,  it  does  not  seem  as  if  the 
compiler  of  the  memoir  intended  to  rely  on 
these  for  the  interest  of  the  book.  The 
idea  was  rather  to  attempt  to  give  to  the 
world,  by  means  of  extracts  from  letters 
with  just  enough  of  explanatory  matter  to 
make  a  coherent  story,  a  picture  of  a 
beautiful  and  amiable  woman,  whom  the 
accidents  of  her  jiosition  threw  into  contact 
with  the  Great  World  of  her  time.  Such  a 
memoir  coidd  only  have  been  interesting  in 
so  far  as  it  gave  a  series  of  clear  and  vivid 
pictures  of  that  World  and  its  inhabitants. 
The  ojiportunity  was  there  if  Fran  von  Biilow 
and  her  husband  had  been  the  kind  of  people 
whose  letters  contained  brilliant  sketches  of 
the  various  interesting  people  whom  they 
met,  but  unhappily  they  were  not. 

During  his  career  as  Prussian  Envo}' 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
to  the  Court  of  St.  James's  from  1827  to 
1841,  Heinrich  von  Biilow  was  in  a  position 
to  meet,  and  did  meet,  an  enormous  number 
of  men  and  women  of  note.  With  his 
sovereign,  Frederick  William  of  Prussia,  he 
was  on  terms  of  affectionate  intimacy. 
During  his  career  in  London  he  came 
in  contact  with  three  English  monarchs, 
George  IV.,  AVilliam  IV.,  and  Queen 
Victoria.  With  WiUiam  IV.  and  Queen 
Adelaide,  both  as  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Clarence  and  afterwards,  he  and  his  wife 
were  evidently  on  exceptionally  friendly 
terms.  Of  famous  Englishmen,  you  meet 
in  his  book  such  names  as  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  Lord  Palmerston,  Lord 
Melbourne,  Lord  and  Ladj'  HoUand ;  >iut 
you  do  not  find  any  illuminating  sentence, 
any  vital  criticism,  any  vivid  piece  of  de- 
scription or  analysis.  You  do  not  even  find 
any  anecdote  or  story  worth  remembering. 
In  fact,  the  author  does  not  seem  to  have 
intended  that  you  should.  Instead,  you 
have  a  vast  number  of  letters  dealing  with 
the  ordinary  incidents  of  family  life,  the 
births  of  children,  the  deaths  of  relatives, 
with  servants,  parties,  visits.  And  even 
these  are  for  the  most  part  touched  upon  too 
cursorily  to  be  of  any  value  as  documents. 
One  looks  in  vain  for  the  kind  of  detail,  the 
completeness,  which  is  the  essential  glory  of 
Boswell.  The  memoir,  in  fact,  should  have 
been  privately  printed  if  it  was  ilesirable  to 
print  it  at  all :  a  remark  which  applies, 
indeed,  to  a  number  of  the  biographical 
volumes  that  appear  every  year.  The  public 
ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to  buy  works 
of  this  nature,  which  deal  either  with  the 
lives  of  unimportant  persons  or  are  indis- 
creet and  diffuse.  Men  and  women,  there 
is  no  doubt,  enter  too  lightly  upon  the  task 
of  biography.  t)n  the  other  hand,  if  pub- 
lished purely  for  private  circulation  among 
friends  and  acquaintances,  there  is  little  to 
be  said  against  a  book  which  sins  against 
every  sound  biographical  law. 

The  weakness  of  the  book  before 
us  is  particularly  unfortunate,  because 
it  stretches  over  a  long  period  of 
history,  and  one  fuU  of  exciting  incidents 
and  great  events.  Beginning^,  with  the 
marriage  of  Willielm  von  Humbolt, 
Gabriele's  father,  in  1791,  it  cov€(i>&  the^ 
period  of  the  great  events  of  the  NapoleSSJl^  ,,i^ 
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Wars,  while  Gabriele  herself,  who  lived  from 
1802  to  1887,  must  have  had  cognisance  of 
all  that  was  going  on  in  Europe  during  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  present  century. 
But  any  one  who  expects  to  find  any  new 
lights  thrown  upon  this  long  period  of 
history  in  this  book  will  be  greatly  dis- 
appointed. Escejiting  the  settlement  of  the 
Hollando-Belgian  question,  after  years  of 
wrangling,  in  18.'59,  in  which  Biilow  had 
a  considerable  share,  no  events  of  public 
importance  receive  more  than  a  passing 
mention.  In  place  of  these  we  have  extracts 
from  letters  dealing  with  household  matters 
of  furnishing  and  upholstery,  snatches  of 
travel  to  this  place  and  that,  a  smattering 
of  art  and  artists.  Frau  von  Biilow,  in 
fact,  was  not  sufficiently  a  public  character 
to  make  her  historically  interesting,  while 
her  qualities  were  too  negative,  too  much 
like  the  ordinary  run  of  ordinary  good 
women  in  a  certain  position  in  society,  to 
provide  an  engrossing  psychological  study. 
Occasionally  you  get  in  the  letters  a  good 
piece  of  description.     Here  is  one  of  Ischia : 

"A  divine  stillness  i-eigus  over  the  island! 
only  a  few  lights  here  and  there  betoken  the 
presence  of  man ;  from  afir  comes  the  sound 
of  the  sea  beating  in  rhythmic  measure  upon 
the  crags  below ;  high  above  the  mountains 
stands  the  clear  pale  moon,  shedding  its  sUvery 
light  upon  the  white  housi'S,  while  Vesuvius 
opposite  emits  a  steady  colunin  of  flame." 

But  these  are  few  and  far  between,  and  the 
book  as  a  whole  deals  with  matters  which 
will  not  greatly  interest  the  general  reader. 


FROM    CROWDED    SHELVES. 


"CouxTY  Histories  OF  ScoTL.UfD." — Moray 
and  Nairn.  By  Charles  Eampini,  LL.D. 
(Blackwood  &  Sons.) 

SHEEIFF  EAMPINI  tells  a  plain  tale 
with  no  embellishments.  His  stjde  is  not 
always  perfect,  and  sometimes  the  wilderness 
of  detail  becomes  confused,  but  he  has  a  fairly 
intelligible  general  plan,  and  he  has  the 
primary  advantage  of  intimate  acquaintance 
with  his  subject.  Not  only  is  he  well  read 
in  the  history  of  the  place,  but  his  know- 
lodge  of  local  customs  and  old  tales  is  that 
of  the  loving  enthusiast.  Out  of  it  aU  he 
has  made  an  admirable  book  of  reference, 
and  a  piece  of  history  of  some  general 
intere.st. 

Few  countries  in  proportion  to  their  size 
possess  such  a  wealth  of  local  literature  as 
'  Scotland.  Every  viUage  of  Threepdaidle 
and  parish  of  Kilmaclavers  has  its  chronicler, 
and  from  the  Statistical  Accounts  to  this  new 
series  of  county  histories  we  have  a  wealth 
of  records.  Not  the  least  interesting  are 
those  of  the  northern  province  of  Moray, 
for  the  histoi-y  of  the  county  is  the  history 
of  Scotland  in  little.  A  haunt  of  ancient 
wars,  it  was  harried  by  Northmen  under 
Sigurd,  Earl  of  Orkney ;  and  when  alien 
settlers  from  the  South  filled  the  land,  the 
Celts  of  the  hiUs  kept  their  swords  from 
rusting.  Then  came  the  Church,  and  the 
cathedral  of  Elgin  and  the  beautiful  priory 
of  Pluscarden  rose  among  the  wilds.  But 
"the  days  of  battle   were   only  beginning. 


Comyns,  Buchans,  Dunbars,  and  Gordons 
fought  their  battles  in  its  boundaries. 
"  Morayland,  quhair  all  men  taks  thair 
prey,"  wrote  Lochiel,  the  chief  of  the 
Camerons  ;  and,  says  Mr.  Eampini,  "  it  is 
the  testimony  of  an  expert."  Few  earldoms 
have  such  a  roU  of  famous  names  as  this, 
from  Earl  Eandolph  the  first  to  the  great 
Eegent  and  the  "Bonnie  Earl  of  Moray," 
who  was  slain  by  Huntlj'  on  the  Fife  shore. 
It  was  the  land  of  the  Laird  of  Grant, 
"  that  Hieland  sant,"  of  the  Duffs,  Earls  of 
Fife,  and  the  wizard.  Sir  Eobert  Gordon  of 
Gordonstoun,  who  sold  his  soul  to  the  devil 
and  played  havoc  with  the  countryside. 
Montrose  conducted  part  of  his  camjjaign 
there,  and  Charles  Edward  made  his  last 
stand  in  its  near  neighbourhood.  Even  so 
late  as  18'20  the  King's  law  "came  little 
above  the  pass  of  Bakuaha,"  for  in  an 
election  contest  the  Grants  sent  round  the 
fiery  cross  to  summon  their  men,  and  the 
Fife  faction  came  armed  to  meet  them.  A 
strange  scene  this  for  days  so  near  to 
Cobdenism  and  Eeform. 

The  place  has  another  claim  to  distinction, 
for  in  the  early  part  of  the  century  it  was 
swept  by  the  most  terrible  flood  of  modern 
times.  He  who  would  read  of  the  "  Moray 
Floods "  wiU  find  the  tale  in  Sir  Thomas 
Dick  Lauder's  pages.  But  here  is  one 
story  of  Mr.  Eampini's  worth  repeating  : 

"  A  man  who  had  been  saving  the  furniture 
of  a  poor  neighbour  fell  over  a  bridge  and  was 
carried  down  by  the  stream,  and  then  cast  on 
the  bank  by  the  mere  force  of  the  torrent. 

' '  '  What  did  you  think  of  when  you  were  in 
the  water  ?  '  demanded  a  bystander. 

"'Think  of?'  replied  the  other.  'I  was 
thinking  how  I  could  get  out  and  how  I  could 
catch  my  bonnet.'  " 

There,  too,  old  customs  and  traditions 
seem  to  have  long  lingered.  Here  is  aver.se 
from  the  "  Thiggars'  Chant,"  which  young 
men  sang  on  Hogmanay  night  before  their 
neighbours'  houses  : 

"  If  ye  hae  plenty  and  winna  gie, 

Besouthen,  Besouthen ! 
The  Deil  wiU  get  ye  when  ye  dee, 

An'  awa'  by  Southron  toun. 
Our  shoon  are  made  o'  th'  red  coo's  hide, 

Besouthen,  Besouthen  I 
Our  feet  are  cauld,  we  canna  bide, 

An'  awa'  by  Southron  toun." 

There  was  a  strange  custom  of  stopping  the 
clock  and  shutting  uj)  the  cat  whenever  an 
inmate  of  a  house  died,  apparently  lest  the 
animal  should  walk  over  the  body.  Lastly, 
Morayland  had  its  Boootia,  a  place  called 
Mavistoun,  where  a  certain  fisherman,  seeing 
a  cow  for  the  first  time,  with  its  horns  and 
cloven  hoofs,  guessed  that  he  stood  before 
the  Accuser  of  the  Brethren,  and  fled  in- 
continent through  the  thatch. 

The  book  is  a  favourable  specimen  of  its 
industrious  and  sober  class.  We  recommend 
it  to  natives  of  the  countryside,  and  to  others 
who  love  a  record  of  old  feuds  and  follies. 


The    Apocah/pse    of    St.    John.      By    John 

Gwynn,  I). I).,  &c.     (Longmans  &  Co.) 
A  work  by  tlie  Eegius  Professor  of  Divinity 
at  Dui)lin  and  noticeable  as  the  first  Syriac 
book  issued  by  the  University  Press.     It  is 


in  form  the  reproduction  of  a  unique  Syriac 
MS.  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Crawford, 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Gwynn,  was  written 
towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  in  a 
.Jacobite  monastery  of  Kurdistan  in  the 
district  now  known  as  Jebul  Tur.  He 
thinks  the  text  on  which  it  was  founded  is 
that  made  by  Polycarp  "  the  chorepiscopiis  " 
(choir-master?)  for  Philoxenus  of  Mabug  in 
A.D.  .508,  and  is  therefore  earlier  in  date 
than  the  revision  of  the  same  text  by  Thomas 
of  Harkel  which  has  hitherto  been  the  only 
form  of  it  known  to  us.  The  care  with 
which  the  MS.  has  been  worked  over  by 
the  editor  is  aparent  on  every  page,  and 
neither  pains  nor  expense  have  been  spared 
in  its  reproduction.  To  the  Syriac  text, 
beautifully  printed  by  the  University  Press, 
Dr.  Gwynn  has  prefixed  a  dissertation  on 
all  the  known  Syriac  versions  of  the  New 
Testament,  an  exhaustive  discussion  on  the 
present  MS.,  and  a  complete  reconstruction 
of  the  Greek  text  from  which  he  supposes 
its  original  to  have  been  made.  The  labour 
involved  in  this  must  have  been  as  extra- 
ordinary as  the  accuracy  and  lucidity  of  the 
result,  and  the  publication  makes  good  Dr. 
Gwynn's  claim  to  a  place  in  the  very  first 
rank  of  Syriac  scholars. 

For  the  general  reader  the  chief  interest 
of  the  book  will  doubtless  lie  in  the  varia- 
tions from  the  Eevised  Version  which  it 
presents.  In  some  of  these,  as  in  the 
omission  of  the  words,  ' '  And  he  opened  the 
pit  of  the  abyss,"  in  Eev.  ix.  2,  the  Craw- 
ford has  the  support  of  the  Sinaitic,  the 
Basilean,  and  of  some  other  versions.  In 
others  it  stands  alone.  Among  these  last  it 
maybe  noticed  that  it  is  not  "God"  but 
"the  Lamb  "  who  is  here  said  in  vii.  17  to 
"wipe  away  every  tear";  in  xii.  10  the 
words,  "  and  the  authority  of  his  Christ,"  are 
omitted  from  the  angelic  proclamation,  as  is 
the  statement  that  "  the  harvest  of  the  earth 
is  over-ripe,"  in  xiv.  1.5.  So  we  find  that 
the  voice  in  x.  4  is  said  to  come  "from  the 
seventh  heaven,"  that  the  beast  "  which  was 
and  is  not"  (or  in  other  words,  Nero)  is 
called  the  Dragon  as  well  as  the  Beast,  that 
in  xix.  19  he  is  described  as  having  armies 
of  his  own,  and  in  xi.  7  as  coming  from  the 
sea  and  not  from  the  abyss,  while  in  xvi.  3 
the  sea  itself  is  said  to  become  "  as  a  dead 
man,"  a  figure  which  reminds  Dr.  Gwynn  of 
"  the  very  deep  did  rot "  of  Coleridge.  We 
wish  we  had  more  space  to  discuss  these 
and  other  various  readings.  Some  of  them 
certainly  make  better  sense  than  the  Eevised 
Version,  and  go  a  long  way  to  supjiort  the 
theory  that  the  Apocalyjose  was  originally 
written,  not  in  Greek,  biit  in  some  Aramaean 
dialect. 

5P  *  * 

llie  Prii-ate  Life  of  the  Queen.  By  One  of 
Her  Majesty's  Servants.  (C.  Arthur 
Pearson,  Limited.) 
Verily,  it  is  a  fierce  light  that  beats  upon 
a  throne.  Here  it  lights  up  Her  Majesty's 
smallest  daily  acts  ;  it  penetrates  into  every 
room  of  her  palaces,  into  the  kitchens,  and 
the  Gold-pantry,  and  the  Silver-pautrj^  and 
the  linen-rooms,  and  the  china-oujiboards, 
and  into  the  cellars  in  which  George  IV., 
privileged  to  import  wine  duty  free,  laid 
down  ports  and  sherries  and  Madeiras  in 
such   quantities    that  time    has    mellowed 
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what  it  could  liavdlj'  deplete.  No  such 
complete  picture  of  the  Queen's  daily  life, 
her  tastes,  habits,  pastimes,  and  "fads  and 
fancies,"  has  yet  been  given  to  a  loyal 
reading  public.  The  Queen  as  Artist, 
Musician,  Dancer,  Writer,  Hostess,  House- 
keeper, and  Worker  is  portrayed  in  separate 
chapters  of  this  interesting  book. 

We  have  an  accoimt  of  the  Eoyal  Library 
at  Windsor  Castle,  and  here  is  the  Queen's 
taste  in  reading  in  a  nutshell : 

"  Almost  first  in  Her  Majesty's  favour  come 
the  works  of  Scott,  those  she  Ekes  most  beinp 
Tlie  Antiquary,  The  Talisinan,  and  Peven'l  of 
the  Peak.  Of  his  poems  she  is  extremely  fond, 
and  she  possesses  a  copy  of  them  mth  his  own 
emendations  of  them  on  the  margin,  while  her 
love  of  Scotland  has  frequently  been  expressed 
by  her  to  her  friends  in  apt  quotations  from 
The  Lady  of  tin-  LaJce,  Mariuion,  and  the  Lay 
of  the  Last  Minstrel.  The  Queen's  admiration 
for  Scott's  work  has  induced  her  to  have  one 
room  at  Balmoral  entirely  decorated  with 
scenes  from  his  poems  and  books.  Jane  Austen's 
novels  have  also  been  very  popular  with  the 
Queen.  A  few  of  Lord  Beacunstield's  works  are 
here,  and  a  handsome  copy  of  Lothair,  in  three 
volumes  and  boxrnd  in  royal  blue,  contains  the 
inscription  :  '  For  the  Queen,  from  a  faithful 
servant  '  ;  Kingsley's  Saints  Trmjedy  and 
Tnjo  Years  Ago,  Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the  King, 
Trollope's  Barchester  Toirers,  a  complete  set  of 
Thackeray's  works,  some  of  the  Brontes'  and 
PMna  Lyall's  books,  many  of  E.  L.  Stevenson's 
romances,  Rudyard  Kipling's  stories,  Edmund 
Yates'  Jleniinis'-enres,  and  nearly  all  of  Mrs. 
Ohphaut's  novels ;  Rider  Haggard's  She  and 
Jess  ;  Sponge's  Sfortixy  Tour  and  two  full 
editions  of  Dickens'  books  .  .  .  are  all  con- 
spicuous on  these  characteristically  tilled  shelves. 
The  Queen  also  possesses  and  values  greatly  an 
original  unpubUshed  MS.  of  Charles  Dickens." 

Tlie  worth  of  a  book  like  this  depends 
upon  its  minute  fidelity  to  fact.  We 
are  bound  to  say  that  these  pages  bear  the 
stamp  of  matter-of-fact  truth.  They  are 
evidently  not  from  the  pen  of  a  trained 
writer.  "A  strong  decorative  note  is  struck 
by  the  organ  "  is  a  whimsical  sentence,  for 
in  these  days  of  mixed  metaphors  one  has 
to  look  twice  to  see  whether  the  note  is  one 
of  sound  or  colour. 


America  and  th«  Americans.     From  a  French 

I'oint  of  View.  (W.  Heinemann.) 
It  would  not  bo  amiss  if  there  were  fewer 
Imoks  written  about  America  and  the 
Americans.  (Jno  a  year  should  be  full 
allowance,  and  Mr.  Steevens's  Land  of  the 
Jhllar  ought  to  have  made  another  impos- 
sible imtil  1898.  Yet  it  did  not,  for  here 
is  a  mutter  of  three  hun<lred  pages  offering 
up  the  Transatlantic  people  from  a  Frencli 
point  of  view,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  M. 
Bourget's  Ouln-mer  may  be  said  already  to 
have  accomplislied  that  pretty  eftectmiUy. 
We  should  not  mind  so  much  if  the  anony- 
mous author  of  tlie  work  before  us  had 
anything  new  to  say,  or  a  peculiarly  attrac- 
tive way  of  .saying  what  is  old ;  but  ho  has 
not.  Ho  merely  ticks  off  the  well-known 
characteristics  of  the  Kast(>rn  states  one  by 
one,  pads  liis  remarks  with  statistics,  and 
that  is  all.  M.  Bourget's  penetrative 
oj-es  and  delicate  sensorium.  Max  O'Eell's 
crisp  generalities  and  witty  audacities,  Mr. 
Steevens's  unomotiiinal  interest  and  c^Tiical 


amusement — these  are  aU  lacking.  We 
have  instead  the  exceedingly  matter-of-fact 
record  of  the  short  visit  to  America  of  a 
stolid,  conservative  Frenchman,  whose  very 
conservatism  makes  him  a  poor  judge  of  so 
progressive  and  young  a  nation.  He  offers, 
it  is  true,  only  his  own  impressions;  but 
impressionists  to  win  us  must  be  very 
delightful  persons.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  author  of  America  and  the  Americans 
says  many  true  things,  but  most  of  them,  if 
not  all,  have  been  said  before. 


Bilii/    and    Ham.      By    W.    J.    Stillman. 

(Bliss,  Sands  &  Co.) 
Mr.  Stillman's  last  book  was,  we  believe, 
a  dissertation  on  the  nude  in  art.  He  is 
also,  wo  are  informed  on  the  title-page  of 
this  little  volume,  the  author  of  works  on 
the  Cretan  insurrection  of  1 866  and  the  late 
uprising  in  Herzegovina.  His  public  may 
therefore  admit  to  being  a  little  unprepared 
for  Bilhj  and  Hans,  which  is  the  record  of 
two  tame  squirrels.  But  no  lover  of  animals 
who  reads  the  book  will  be  disappointed. 
Mr.  StiUman  writes  about  his  pets  with  a 
depth  of  affection  and  appreciation  not 
usually  associated  with  squirrels,  although 
in  this  case,  we  feel  assured,  not  misplaced. 
He  seems  to  have  established  closer  rela- 
tions with  these  timid  creatures  than  we 
ever  remember  to  have  read  of  before  ;  and 
no  fear  of  looking  ridiculous  has  deterred 
him  from  setting  down  in  plain  English  his 
belief  in  their  powers  of  sympathy  and 
understanding  and  the  grief  their  death 
caused  liim.  It  is  this  frank  statement  of 
emotions  which,  rarely  felt  by  those  who 
keep  pets,  and,  when  felt,  almost  never 
admitted,  that  gives  Mr.  Stillman's  little 
liook  its  peculiar  value  and  stamps  it  as 
literature.  We  might  add  that  the  kernel 
of  the  volume  appeared  in  the  form  of  an 
article  in  the  Century,  and  has  been  re- 
printsd,  with  additions,  for  the  benefit  of  a 
home  for  poor  children  requiring  surgical 
treatment.  We  wish  all  good  to  this  home, 
j'et  we  would  prefer  that  another  book  had 
been  secured  to  swell  its  revenue,  and  Mr. 
StUlman's  little  historj'  circulated  free  of 
charge  by  the  E.S.P.C.A.  It  is  a  most 
eloquent  and  toucliing  appeal  for  wide 
humanity  to  wild  creatures. 


Historic  Studies  in  Vaitd,  Berne,  and  Savoy, 
from  Roman  Times  to  Voltaire,  Rousseau, 
arid  Gibbon.  By  General  Meredith  Eead. 
In  2  vols.,  with  Illustrations.  (Chatto 
&  Wind  us.) 
It  was  enthusiasm  for  the  historian  of  the 
Beeline  and  Fall  that  di'ew  General  Eead 
to  Lausanne,  where  Gibbon  is  either  for- 
gotten or  vaguely  apothoosised  as  a  member 
of  the  British  Eoyal  Family  ;  and  there  he 
spent  eighteen  laborious  years  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  a  vast  number  of  documents 
heaped  up  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  La  Grotte, 
in  tlio  tireless  search  after  local  legends, 
and  in  examining  any  scrap  of  paper  that 
ho  coidd  persuade  the  families  of  the 
neiglibourhood  to  place  in  his  hands.  The 
result  is  a  couple  of  volumes  of  a  surprising 
bigness,  stuffed  with  the  matter  out  of 
which  liistory  is  made.     The  author's  work 


was  cut  short  by  death  ;  otherwise  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  forgive  the  absence  of 
chapter-headings  and  a  table  of  contents, 
without  which  aids  it  is  not  easy  to  read 
inteUigentlj'  a  book  of  so  miscellaneous  a 
character.  Still,  such  as  it  is,  the  work  is 
a  treasury  of  curious  and  diverse  entertain- 
ment ;  it  is  not  lightly  to  be  enterprised  for 
consecutive  reading,  but  to  be  opened  here 
and  there  with  a  confident  hope  of  lighting 
on  a  plum. 

*  *  * 

Ferrets.     By  Nicholas  Everitt.      (A.  &  C. 

Black.) 
We  do  not  keep  ferrets  ourselves,  and  Mr. 
Everett's  book  decides  us  never  to  begin. 
To  own  such  a  white  ferret  as  that  photo- 
graphed on  p.  58  of  this  book  would,  of 
course,  be  a  distinction,  but  the  care  of  it 
when  resting  and  the  recovery  of  it  when 
working  seem  i»  promise  more  anxiety  than 
the  ordinary  man  ought  to  undertake.  Yet 
for  level-headed  persons  whose  time  hangs 
heavily  upon  their  hands,  ferrets  should  offer 
attractive  occupation,  and  Mr.  Everett's  book 
be  invaluable.  The  author,  we  might 
remark,  is  known  also  as  "  H.  E.  E."  and 
as  "  WiU  o'  the  Wisp,"  although  we  are 
unacquainted  with  him  in  these  characters. 
In  his  own  person,  as  Nicholas  Everitt,  he 
is  able  to  write  practical  English,  which, 
combined  with  his  special  knowledge,  is  his 
strength.  When  departing  from  unadorned 
facts,  as  he  does  in  the  appendix  on  a  day's 
rabbiting,  he  is  less  admirable. 

The  Procession  of  the  Flowers.  By  Thomas 
Wentworth  Higginson.  (Longmans  &  Co.) 
The  essays  by  Col.  Higginson,  which  are 
collected  in  this  little  volume,  are  well  known 
in  America,  but  have  not  hitherto  been 
published  here.  They  are  pleasant,  ram- 
bling dissertations  on  flowers  and  birds  and 
the  open  air  generally,  which,  to  readers 
that  do  not  know  the  work  of  Mr.  Jolin 
Burroughs  (who  has  done  the  same  thing 
much  better),  ma}'  be  interesting.  To  our 
mind  the  author  seems  to  fall  between  two 
stools  :  he  has  not  observed  enough  or  read 
enough  for  the  naturalist,  nor  is  he  fanciful 
and  engaging  enough  for  the  essayist. 

#  *  * 

A  Bibliography  of  the  Works  of  William 
Morris.  By  Temple  Scott.  (George  Bell 
&  Sons.) 
This  bibliography  will  1)6  a  great  assistance 
to  the  professed  student  of  the  writings  of 
William  Morris  and  to  many  who  have 
occasional  reason  to  consult  them.  The 
number  of  entries  is  astonisliing  until  one 
perceives  the  proportion  of  magazine  articles, 
and  letters  to  newspapers,  to  books.  All 
are  entered  and  classified  imder  the  head- 
ings :  "Original  Poems,"  "Eomances," 
"Art,"  "Socialist  Writings,"  &c.  Even 
articles  on  the  late  Mr.  Morris  and  his  work 
are  noticed.  Mr.  Scott  has  brought  his  cata- 
logue well  up  to  date,  as  we  easily  perceive 
in  the  fact  that  tlie  article  which  we  pub- 
lished a  few  months  ago  on  "  The  End  of 
the  Kelmscott  Press"  is  duly  noticed. 
The  book  makes  a  very  attracti^•o  little 
octavo,  with  its  Chiswick  Press  type,  its  hand- 
made paper,  and  its  1)lue  canvas  covers. 
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THE    WEEK. 


CHRONICLE  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

[This  article  is  a  chronicle   of  books  published 
during  the  week.     Reviews  will  follow.'} 

~^T~EW  books  still  hang-  tire.  The  volumes 
_L\  on  our  table  are  chiefly  new 
editions,  antl  new  volumes  of  works  already 
undertaken.  But  two  works  of  interest  call 
for  notice.  The  first  is  Sir  Harry  H.  John- 
ston's British  Central  Africa  This  work  is 
"an  attempt  to  give  some  account  of  a  portion 
of  the  territories  under  British  influence 
north  of  the  Zambesi."  Even  %t  a  first 
glance  the  book  astonishes  by  its  thorough- 
ness. It  is  fitted  with  Maps,  Tables, 
Appendices,  and  Photographs.  British 
Central  Africa  centres  round  Lakes  Tan- 
ganyika and  Nyasa,  and  the  book  deals 
mainly  with  this  area.  Sir  Harry  John- 
ston writes : 

"Although  for  seven  years  I  have  been  con- 
nected with  these  countries,  and  have  been 
gathering  notes  all  that  time,  it  is  not  to  be 
sup])0sed  for  a  moment  that  the  results  of  my 
work  which  I  now  publish  deal  more  than 
partially  with  the  many  aspects  aud  problems 
iif  this  small  section  of  Central  Africa.  The 
careful  reader  will  be  conscious  of  gaps  in  my 
knowledge;  but  I  think  he  will  not  find  his 
time  wasted  by  vague  generalisations.  Such 
information  as  I  have  to  give  is  definite  and 
practical." 

The  book  is  weU-tumed  out  by  Messrs. 
Methuen,  the  covers  being  tropical  in  their 
blaze  of  yellow. 

Gunpowder  Plot  is  not  in  such  danger  of 
being  forgotten  as  the  popular  ditty  woidd 
suggest.  Its  celebration  by  S(|u'ib  and 
rocket  may  have  declined  in  many  dis- 
tricts ;  but  here  is  Prof.  Gardiner  with  a 
book  on  it.  Prof.  Gardiner  would  not  have 
written  his  book  if  Father  John  Gerard  had 
aot  written  one  first.     It  will  be  remembered 


that  in  his  What  was  the  Gunpowder  Hot  '•^ 
Father  Gerard  recently  sought  to  prove  that 
no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  generally 
accepted  story  of  the  Plot,  and  that  what- 
ever was  plotted  was  well  known  to  the 
Government,  and  that  the  Government  falsi- 
fied the  story  to  the  grave  prejudice  of 
Roman  Catholics.  Prof.  Gardiner  refuses 
to  accept  these  conclusions,  and  replies  to 
them  in  a  book  of  200  octavo  pages.  The 
work  gains  in  interest  by  the  fact  that  Prof. 
Gardiner  does  not  despise  his  opponent. 
On  the  contrary,  he  admits  that  Father 
Gerard  "gives  us  hard  nuts  to  crack,"  and 
that  his  conclusions  "  at  least  call  for  patient 
inquiry." 

Mr.  H.  D.  Traill  is  to  be  heartily 
congratulated  on  the  completion  of  the 
great  work  on  Social  England,  which  he 
has  been  editing  for  so  long.  The  final 
volume,  which  is  before  us,  extends  from 
181o  to  1885.  A  noteworthy  feature  of 
this  monumental  work  is  the  generous  lists 
of  authorities  which  Mr.  Traill  gives  the 
reader.  The  work  is  not  only  a  host  in 
itself,  but  it  is  a  great  collection  of  clues  to 
knowledge. 

''Doom  to  Dziggetai^^  is  the  scope  of 
the  latest  issued  part  of  Dr.  Murray's  New 
Englixh  Dictionary.  AVe  know  something 
about  doom ;  but  what  is  a  dziggetai  ?  It 
sounds  to  us  like  a  weapon,  a  lance  for  pre- 
ference, hurled  from  a  savage  hand.  But  it 
is  not  that.  A  dziggetai  is  a  kind  of  mule 
that  "  lives  in  troops,  in  the  sandy  deserts 
of  Central  Asia."  We  hope  to  air  this 
information  at  an  early  opportunity.  Mr. 
Murray  is  quite  reasonably  proud  of  his 
great  work,  and  his  satisfaction  finds  vent  in 
the  following  table,  in  which  the  New 
Dictionary  is  compared  with  some  of  its 
predecessors : 


Number    of    illustrative 
quotations 


S 

. 

r 

o 

S.  n 

>> 

II 

•-5 

O 

^S 

* 

448 

2333 

2302 

2477 

38  i 

1021 

946 

J67 

1121 

2030 

2688 

388 

S55 


433S 
3312 

17,460 


Our  readers  are  doubtless  aware  that 
many  of  the  illustrative  quotatioMs  in  the 
New  JEnglish  Dictionary  are  of  very  recent 
extraction.  A  glance  at  these  pages  shows 
quotations  from  the  books  of  Rolf  Boldre- 
wood,  Mr.  Seaton  Merriman,  and  many 
others. 

The  "  Famous  Scots  Series  "  makes  strong 
headway.  This  week  we  review  Norman 
Macleod,  and  we  are  now  in  receipt  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  which  Prof.  George  Saintsbury 
has  written. 

A  book  that  looks  useful  is  A  Key  to 
English  Antiquities,  by  Ella  8.  Armitage. 

Guide-books  multiply.  Messrs.  Ward, 
Lock  &  Co.  send  us  shilling  guides  to  North 
Wales  and  to  the  favourite  Derbyshire 
resorts.  Each  is  profusely  illustrated  with 
maps  and  photographs,  and  how  they  can 
be  sold  at  the  price  we  scarcely  understand. 


NEW   EDITIONS.  r: 

Dombey  ^  Son,  in  two  volumes,  is  added 
to  Messrs.'  Chapman  &  Hall's  "  Gadshill 
Dickens."  In  a  facile  introduction  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang  relates  the  circumstances 
under  which  Dickens  wrote  the  story  at 
Lausanne.  This  novel  cost  him  more  than 
usual  effort,  but  it  was  also  more  than 
usually  successful;  the  sales  of  the  first 
part  exceeded  Chuzzlewit  by  12,000. 

"  Among  the  characters,"  says  Mr.  Lang, 
"  Mr.  Toots  is  probably  the  greatest  favourite. 
Mr.  Toots,  'perfectly  sore  with  loving  her,' 
puts  with  direct  and  simple  force  a  very  usual 
sensation,  seldom  as  directly  expressed.  Mr. 
Toots's  flashes  of  style  may  hardly  be  in  char- 
acter, but  how  good  they  are  I  He  proposes  to 
Florence,  repents,  and  describes  his  couduct 
as  •  more  like  a  parricide  than  a  person  of 
projjerty.'  '  Chicken,  your  expressions  are 
coarse,  and  your  meaning  is  obscure.'  He 
could  scarcely  have  said  that,  but  we  are 
dehghted  that  he  did." 

Mr.  Lang  reckons  Dombey  in  the  second 
rank  of  Dickens's  works,  but 

"  few  English  people  can  sleep  at  the  excellent 
Hotel  de  la  Cloche,  at  Dijon,  without  blending 
their  memories  of  Burgundian  greatness  with 
those  of  Edith  and  the  disappointment  of 
Mr.  Carker." 

The  fourth  volume  is  published  in  Mr. 
Nimmo's  new  edition  of  Mr.  Baring  Gould's 
Lives  of  the  Saints.  No  saints  of  the  very 
first  importance  fall  within  this  volume, 
which,  however,  contains  the  Lives  of  St. 
Leo  the  Great  and  St.  Ansebn. 

The  interest  excited  in  the  writings  of 
Colonel  John  Hay  by  his  recent  appoint- 
ment in  London  has  led  Mr.  John  Lane  to 
issue  a  charming  new  edition  of  Castilian 
Days.  Colonel  Hay  went  to  Madrid  in 
1869  as  Secretary  of  Legation,  and  this 
book  was  a  record  of  his  impressions  of 
Spain  at  that  period.  We  observe  that 
Mr.  Lane  promises  an  edition  of  Colonel 
Hay's  poems,  uniform  with  this  volume. 

The  "  Temple  Classics  "  are  always  with 
us,  and  they  do  not  pall.  With  the  third, 
and  final,  volume  of  Carlyle's  French  Revolu- 
tion comes  the  first  volume  of  Boswell's 
Life  of  Johnson.  This  work,  like  the  Mon- 
taigne, will  run  to  six  volumes. 

Mr.  Marion  Crawford's  Taquisara  arrives 
in  a  new  one-volume  edition. 


NEW  BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

.TH^gLOGY. 
The  Oxford  Debate  ox  tHE  Tbxiual  (Janicisu   ol   IHI 

New  Tbsiamekt.    George  Bell  &  Sons. 
Ehas    or    iHE    Chkishan    CaoEca:     The     Ecomehicai, 

CoiNClLB.    By  William   P.  du  Bose,   S.T.D.     Second 

edition.    T.  &  T.  Clark.    6s. 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited    Ijy    H.    D.    Traill. 
Anon.  Gardner, 


Social   Enslaitd,     Vol.  VI. 

Cassell  &  Co.    IBs. 
VicioBiA  THE  Good,  Qceen  ahd  Empbbs 

Darton  k  Co. 

HiSiOKT    OP    PemBUOKE    COILEGE,    OlFOttD.     By    Douglas 

Macleane.    Oxford  Historical  Society. 
The  Lives  or  the  Saihts.      New  edition.     Vol.  IV.     By 

the  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould,  M.A.     John  C.  Nimmo.    6s. 
Tee    Temple    Unssicb :    The    Fbench  RsvoLurloir.    By 

Thomas  Carlyle.  Vol.111.    Boswell's  Lin  op  JoHHfoir. 
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Fiiioui  Scots 'Sbbibs:  Sik  Waltbe  Sooti.     By  George 

Saintsbury.    Oljphant,  Anderson,  and  Perrier.    Is.  6d. 
DicTioKAKT  OF  NAitnHJL  BioGKirHY.    Vol.  LI.    Edited  by 

Sidney  Lee.    Smith,  Elder  i  Co.    15s. 
WH.ir     GcNPowDBK    Plot     Was.      By    Samuel    Rawson 

Gardiner.    Longmans,  Green  .k  Co. 
The  Ancieki  Sioite   Impeemeicis,  Weapons,  and  Oexa- 

MEirrs    OF    Great    Beiiain.      By  Sir    John    Evans. 

Second  edition.    Lonf^mans,  Green  &  Co.    286. 

POETRT,    BELLES    LETTRES,    ETC. 
Victokia:    REQirrA    ex   Impreatbix,    and  Other   Poems. 

By  George  Wyatville.    Cornish  Bros.  (Birmingham). 
The  Attitude  op  the  Greek  Tkaoedians  Toward  Nature. 

By  H.  Rushton  Fairclough.     Rowsell  &  Hutchinson. 

(Toronto.) 

FICTION. 

The    Quest  op  the    Gilt-Edged    Girl.    By  Richard  de 

Lyrionne.    John  Lane.    Is. 
The  Stori  OF  MOLiiE.    By  Marian  Bower.    Wm.  Andrews 

&Co. 
The  Queek  Folk  of  Life:   Talbs  from   the  Kingdom. 

By  David  Pryde,  M.A.    Morison  Bros.  (Glasgow). 
Eihics  of  the  Surface  Series:   The  Rudeness  of   thb 

Honourable  Mk.  Leathehhead  (new  edition),  and  A 

HoMBURK  Story.    Both  by  Gordon  Seymour.    Grant 

Richards.    2s.  each. 
Camera  Lucida.    B.y  Bertha  Thames.    Sampson  Low  &  Co. 
A   MiN's   Undoing.     By  Mrs.  Lovett  Cameron.      F.  V. 

White  &  Co. 
The  Stepmother.    By  Gregory  Xenopoulos.    John  Lane. 
Crooked  Paths.   By  Francis  Allingham.    Longmans  &  Co. 
DoMBET   &    Sos.     Now    edition.     2  vols.     Chapman  & 

Hall.    123. 
Tacjuibaba.    By  F.  Marion  Crawford.    New  edition.    Mac- 

millan  &  Co.    6s. 

GEOGRAPHY,    TRAVEL,    ETC. 
British    Cbntkal   Africa.    By   Sir  Harry  H.  Johnston, 
'    K.C.B.    Methuen  &  Co.    30s. 
British    New    Guinea'.s   Countrv   and    People.     By   Sir 

William  Macgregor,  K.C.M.G.     John  Murray,    is. 
GoiDB    TO    North    Wales.      Pictorial    and    Descriptive. 

Guide    to    Mitlock,    Derbt     and     Nbighbocbhood. 

Ward,  Lock  &  Co.    Is.  each. 
War  and  a  Wheel:  the  GBi;co-TuEKisH   Wak   as   sebn 

FROM    A    BicrcLB.      By   Wilfrid    Pollock.      Chatto  4 

Windus. 
WiiH    the    Turkish   Army    in    Thessalt.       By    Clive 

Bigham.    Macmillan  &  Co.    63.  6d. 
Casiilian    Days.     By  John   Hay.     New  edition.     John 

Lane.    4s.  6d. 
Chamonis   and  the   Range   of  Mont   Blanc  :  A  Guide. 

By     Edward     Whymper.       Second     edition.       John 

Murray.    38. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

The  Lettbbs  of  Cicero  to  Atticds.    Book  I.    Edited  by 

Alfred  Pretor,  M.A.    George  Bell  &  Sons. 
Electkicitt  and  Magneti«m  fob  Beginnebs.    Macmillan 

4  Co. 
Ancient  Clissics  fob  English  Readers  (Cheap re-issue) : 

Cicero.    By  Rev.  W.  Lucas  Collins,  M.A.    Sophocles. 

By  Clifton  W.  Collins,  M.A.    Wm.  Blackwood  &  Sous. 

Is.  each. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


D.D. 


Woudb  oi   Counsel,    Compiled  by  J.    B.  Pea: 

Elliot  Stuck. 
The  Spas  of  Walbs.    By  T.  R.  Roberts.    John-Hogg.    Is. 
Gold    and    Silveb  :    an    Elikertaby  Treatise    on    Bi- 
metallism.    By  James  Henry  Hallard,      Rivington, 

Pcrcival  &  Co.    28.  «d. 
Speech  of  John  Hay  at  the  Unveiling  of  the  Bust  of 

Sib  WAt.TBR  Scorr  in  Westminster  Abbey,  March  21^ 

1807.    John  Lane.    Is. 
National    Defences.     By  Major-General    Maurice,    C.B. 

Macmillan  &  Co.    2«.  tfd. 
The    Jataka  :    ob,    Stories    of    tbb    Buddha's   Fobmeb 

Births.     Vol.    III.     Translated    from    the     Pali    by 

Various  Hands.    Edited  by  Prof.  E.  B.  Cowell.    Cam. 

bridge  University  Press. 
The  Victorian  Eka  in  South  Africa.    By  H.  A.  Bryden. 

The /t/Wraii  CV;<ic  OHIco. 
Pot-Poubei    from    a   Surrey    Gabden.    By  Mrs.   0.   W. 

Karle.    Smith,  Elder  &  Co.    78.  6d. 
A  Key  to   English   ANTiijoiriES,  with    Special    Kefbr- 

ENCE    TO    THE    SHEFFIELD     AND    ROTHEUHAM     DISTRICT. 

By  Ella  S.  Armitagc.  WilliamTownsend  (SheDleldl.  7b. 
The    Victoria    Painting     Book     for     Luilb     Folks. 
Caesell  &  Cu.    Is. 


NOTES   AND    NEWS. 


MAEK  TWAIN,  it  seems,  has  refused, 
on  Lehalf  of  himself  and  liis  family, 
to  accept  any  monetary  help  :  a  fulfilment 
of  the  prediction  of  an  American  journalist 
that  the  IVew  York  Rernld's  fund  woiild 
make  the  humorist  "tired."  Mark  Twain, 
we  have  no  doubt,  has  done  the  right 
thing ;  although,  as  a  writer  in  the  Homing 
Pout  points  out,  the  proceeds  of  the  author's 
books  may  well  be  held  by  his  admirers  not 
fully  to  recompense  him,  especially  if  the 
case  of  actors  and  musicians  who  gladly 
accept  benefits  be  taken  as  analogous. 


Me.v^-while  Mark  Twain  has  left  London 
on  a  visit  to  the  Continent. 


The  scheme  of  the  Women's  Jubilee  Dinner 
on  July  14,  which  is  to  be  followed  by 
a  reception  in  the  Grafton  Galleries,  has 
now  crystallised.  Every  branch  of  woman's 
work  is  to  be  represented  fairly,  which  is 
the  amended  form  of  the  original  "  distin- 
guished women  "  idea.  "The  committee," 
we  are  told,  "  deprecates  all  suspicion  of 
anything  liej'ond  the  mere  representation 
of  these  various  branches  ";  it  considers  the 
representative  women  idea  as  "grotesque, 
for  once  you  begin  classification  jou  must 
work  scientifically,  and  that  is  impossible." 
The  entertainment  has  no  ulterior  meaning. 
"It  is  no  manifesto  of  woman's  rights, 
except  the  right  to  prove  her  appreciation 
of  the  work  men  have  done,  to  return  their 
hospitalities  in  kind,  and  to  show  her 
loyalty  to  the  Queen."  Any  woman  who 
belongs  to  any  profession  can,  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  any  member  of  the  committee, 
join  as  a  hostess.  This  gives  her  the  right 
to  take  a  male  guest. 


On  the  death  of  Prof.  Wallace  last 
February,  his  MSS.  were  handed  over  to 
the  care  of  the  Master  of  Balliol  and  Mr. 
Bernard  Bosanquet,  his  great  friends.  As 
a  residt  of  their  examination  of  the  papers, 
there  is  every  cause  to  believe  that  no  pub- 
lication will  be  made,  as  these  remains 
consist  mainly  of  scattered  notes.  The 
outjiut  of  these  three  friends  has  not  been 
large,  measured  in  quantity,  and  one  is 
constantly  hoping  for  further  volumes  from 
Dr.  Caird,  whose  work  at  Balliol  prevents 
him  from  completing  for  book  form  his  sets 
of  lectures.  This  only  increases  our  regret 
at  the  fact  that  one  viduable  book  which 
Prof.  Wallace  had  thought  out,  and  was 
mentally  preparing  for  its  final  state,  should 
now  1)6  lost  to  the  world,  since  no  written 
record  survives  beyond  a  few  hints.  Deal- 
ing with  the  English  poets  of  the  early  part 
of  this  century,  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
book  woidd  have  proved  the  most  popular 
of  the  Professor's  works,  if  such  studies 
may  ever  be  described  as  "  popidar." 


we  understand,  has  promised  to  occupy  the 
post  next  year.  Among  the  lectures,  which 
are  a  feature  of  the  society's  programme, 
one  is  likely  to  lie  delivered  this  winter  by 
a  distinguished  poet  who  has  never  before 
appeared  upon  a  platform. 


Ml!.'!.  Meyneij,  has  accepted  the  presi- 
doiii  y  of  the  Society  of  Women  Journalists 
for  the  ensuing  year.  Her  predecessors  in 
this  office  include  Mrs.  Craigie  and  Mrs 
Heuniker;  and  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland 


The  C!ivil  List  pensions  distributed  during 
the  year  just  closed  include,  as  usual, 
several  that  have  literary  association,  and, 
it  is  cheering  to  notice,  none  corresponding 
to  the  grant  to  Mr.  Brooks.  Mr.  Balfour 
seems  to  have  exercised  sound  judgment. 


The  American  Boohnan  has  a  sprightliness 
to  which  its  English  representative  cannot 
attain.  In  the  current  number  the  corre- 
sjtondence  page  contains  the  following  ques- 
tion from  a  Brookljm  gentleman  :  "I  note 
in  your  columns  adequate  mention  of  most 
of  the  new  writers,  English  and  American, 
but  I  have  seen  nothing  as  yet  about  Mr. 
Silas  K.  Hocking.  What  do  you  think  of 
Mr.  Hocking  ':*  "  The  answer  of  the  Book- 
man is  cruel  but  amusing:  "Mr.  SUas  K. 
Hocking,"  it  says,  "  is  not  provocative  of 
thought." 


In  the  same  number  is  the  following  out- 
spoken criticism,  which,  of  course,  goes 
too  far,  but  is  refreshing  after  the  monotony 
of  the  average  literary  news-sheet : 

"  We  should  like  to  ask  why  Co.shi()J«<_//s, 
which  professes  to  be  an  international  mugazine 
in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  has  never  yet 
published  a  line  by  an  American  writer.  !>nd 
does  not  mention  tfie  name  of  any  such  in  )ts 
announcements  for  the  future  ?  It  should  get 
a  new  title  more  truly  descriptive  of  its  editorial 
attitude.     How  would  The  Parish  do  ':  " 


The  success  of  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda  on 
the  stage  has  led  to  the  dramatisation  of 
Phroso,  Tjhich  Mr.  Eose,  the  adapter  of  the 
earlier  romance,  is  undertaking  in  collabora-     , 
tion  with  Mr.  H.  V.  Esmond.  | 

Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  prides  himself  that 
while  some  of  his  fantastic  creations  may 
appear  improbable  none  of  them  are  impos- 
sible. He  shoidd  therefore  be  glad  to  know 
that  in  two  of  the  short  stories  in  his  latest 
book  he  anticipated  actual  events  in^almost 
every  particular.  One  of  the  stories — In 
the  Abi/ss — relates  the  experiences  of  a 
naval  officer  who  designed  a  hollow  steel 
ball,  which  would  take  him  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  and  in  which  he  could  live  for  a 
few  hours,  before  returning  to  the  surface. 
By  a  remarkable  coincidence,  a  submarine 
balloon  of  precisely  the  same  character  as 
that  which  Mr.  Wells's  insight  enabled  him 
to  describe  has  just  been  completed  by  a 
naval  constructor  at  Vitry-sur-Seine,  and 
will  shortly  be  used  for  bringing  up  ships 
and  cargoes  lying  at  depths  too  great  for 
ordinary  diving  work.  The  globe  is  aliout 
eleven  feet  in  diameter,  and  will  accommodate 
three  persons.  It  will  be  let  down  from  a 
ship,  and  grappling  irons  manipulated  from 
the  inside  will  be  used  for  making  ccmnexions 
with  things  to  be  hauled  to  the  surface. 
Count  Piatti  dal  Pozzo,  the  inventor  of  this 
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siiTimarine  workman,  has  already  flescencled 
to  a  ilepth  of  ninety  fatlionis  in  it,  and  he 
proposes  to  go  as  deep  as  three  hundred 
fathoms. 


Another  instance  of  Mr.  Wells's  prophetic 
power  is  afforded  hy  the  regrettable  accident 
to  Dr.  Wiilfert  and  a  companion  while  test- 
ing a  navigable  balloon  at  Tempelhof  a  few 
days  ago.  Mr.  Wells  described  a  very 
similar  machine  in  his  Argonauts  of  the 
Air ;  he  manned  it  with  two  persons  ;  he 
propelled  it,  like  WiiLfert,  with  a  benzine 
motor,  and  he  brought  it  to  just  the  same 
kind  of  end.  The  incidents  of  the  Tempel- 
hof catastrophe  are,  indeed,  almost  identical 
with  those  given  in  the  story. 


The  parody  of  Mr.  Le  Gallienne's  Quest 
of  the  Oolden  Girl,  wliich  Mr.  Lane  has  just 
issued  under  the  title  The  Quest  of  the  Gilt- 
Edged  Girl,  demands  from  its  readers  a 
closer  knowledge  of  the  career  of  Mr.  Le 
Gallienne  and  the  inner  life  of  current 
literature  than  most  persons  possess.  To 
the  initiated  it  will  be  very  amusing,  though 
not,  we  fancy,  amusing  enough.  That  is  its 
fault;  it  is  clever,  agile,  fidl  of  acrobatic j, 
but  it  ought  to  have  more  sheer  fun.  The 
following  verses,  apropos  of  nothing  in 
particular,  are  neat.  They  occur  in  a  piece 
called  The  Compleat  Anqler : 

"  And  though  he  bo  of  manners  mild. 
The  trait  in  hiui  is  odd  ; 
He  certainly  won't  spare  the  child 
Who  may  have  spoiled  the  rod. 
"  His  sense  of  etiquette  is  fine — 
Politeness  is  his  whim — 
He  always  drops  the  fish  a  line, 
To  come  and  dine  with  him." 


In  a  review  of  The  Treasure  of  the  IFumble 
Mr.  AV.  B.  Yeats  makes  a  sound  suggestion 
to  publi.shers.  Often  they  find  it  necessary 
from  the  business  point  of  view  to  preface  a 
book  with  an  introduction  which,  written  in 
popular  terms,  shall  draw  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  a  work  that,  if  it  went  with- 
out any  such  patronage,  might  be  overlooked. 
To  the  reader  who  already  knows  the  author 
tliese  introductions  are  very  naturally  an 
annoyance,  and  Mr.Yeats's  suggestion  is  that 
it  woidd  be  weU  to  perforate  the  j)ages  on 
which  they  are  printed  in  order  that  they 
may  be  torn  out  or  retained  at  pleasure. 
Merely  to  slip  the  introductions  in  like 
circulars,  he  adds  rather  maliciously,  would 
be  to  go  too  far,  for  numbers  will  always 
prefer  them  to  the  books  themselves  ! 


The  edition  of  Sheridan  which  Mr.  Fraser 
Eae  is  editing  is  likely  to  be  a  great  surprise 
to  plaj'goers.  There  is  an  old  story  of  a  man 
who  set  out  to  follow  a  performance  of  Ici 
on  park  Franrais  with  the  book  of  words  in 
his  hand,  but  succeeded  in  tracing  no  likeness 
whatever  to  Mr.  Toole's  remarks  on  the 
stage  and  the  author's  on  the  page.  It 
seems  that  The  School  for  Scandal  as  it  was 
originally  written  and  a  modem  acting  ver- 
sion, or  even  literary  version,  contain  similar 
disparities.  We  have,  in  fact,  nothing  quite 
as  Sheridan  wrote  it,  not  even  the  songs  in 
The  Duenna.  Mr.  Fraser  Eae  has  had  special 
facilities  for  setting  this  tangle  right,  and 


his  edition  of  Sheridan's  plays  will  be  of 
very  great  interest. 


Sir  Walter  Besant  has  used  his  know- 
ledge of  the  history  of  the  century  to  some 
purpose  in  connexion  with  the  late  Jubilee. 
He  wrote  the  ai-ticles  for  the  Illustrated 
London  Neivs  and  for  the  Queen,  and  also 
for  a  Chicago  firm  a  .short  volume  on  the 
Sixty  Years'  Eeign. 


Every  assistant  at  a  cifculating  or  public 
library  has  a  collection  of  humorous  mis- 
quotations of  titles  on  the  part  of  customers. 
But  sometimes  it  is  the  assistant  who  is  at 
fault.  A  customer  recently  asked  for  The 
Lady  of  the  Aroostooh.  After  considtation 
with  another  employee,  the  assistant  returned 
with  the  reply :  "  WiU  j'ou  have  The  Ladg 
or  the  Tiger  instead?  The  Lady  or  the  Rooster 
is  not  in." 


Apropos  to  Mr.  Howells,  it  is  stated  that 
he  was  asked  recentlj'  for  his  autograph, 
and  thought  to  confound  the  applicant  by 
replying  with  the  question,  "Have  you 
bought  my  last  book  ?  "  The  answer  came 
with  admirable  promptness:  "I  have  not. 
I  want  to  sell  your  autograph  in  order  to 
get  enough  money  to  buy  it." 


Two  interesting  volumes  by  Mr.  Demetrius 
C.  Boulger  are  in  preparation.  An  account 
of  the  rise  of  our  Empire  in  India  will  be 
closely  followed  by  the  life,  now  first  written, 
of  Sir  Stamford  Eaffles,  Governor  of  Java, 
and  founder  of  Singapore.  The  account  of 
our  struggle  for  supremacy  with  the  Dutch 
in  the  Eastern  Archipelago  wiU  be  particu- 
larly appropriate  at  this  time ;  while  all 
those  to  whom  British  commercial  enter- 
prise is  an  interest  will  welcome  this 
complete  record  of  a  remarkable  man,  who 
did  a  marvellous  work  in  the  early  part  of 
the  century. 


M.\xwELL  Gray,  who  is  known  in  private 
life  as  Miss  Tuttiett,  has  finished  a  new 
novel,  which,  says  Mr.  Arthur  Waugh, 
according  to  those  who  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  judging,  is  likel}'  to  be  a  serious 
rival  in  popularity  of  TJit^  Silence  of  Dean 
Maitland.  The  new  book  will  appear  in  the 
autumn.  The  Silence  of  Dean  Maitland  still 
has  a  steady  sale  of  some  thousand  copies  a 
year. 


Tolstoi  is  said  to  be  at  work  on  a  new 
novel,  of  whi(!h  the  Eussian  correspondent  of 
the  Daily  Mail,  gives  the  following  account : 

"The  scene  opens  in  a  Eussian  law-court, 
where  a  young  woman  is  tried  for  theft,  and 
foimd  guilty.  During  the  trial  one  of  the  jury 
recognises  her  as  one  whom  he  had  known  some 
years  before,  and  whom  he  had  betrayed  and 
then  deserted.  As  the  judge  prouoimces  a 
sentence  of  imprisonment  on  the  unfortunate 
woman,  the  juryman  feels  that  he  is  really  the 
guilty  person,  and  determines  to  make  what 
amends  he  can.  He  visits  the  prisoner's  cell 
and  teUs  her  of  his  intention,  but  she  repulses 
him,  saying  her  love  has  tuined  to  hatred. 
Notwithstanding  tiiis,  he  accompanies  her  into 
exile  in  Siberia,  sharing  her  hardships,  and 
thus  doing  penance  for  his  own  sin." 


ANATOLE    FEANCE. 

IN  the  choice,  last  autumn,  of  M.  Anatole 
France  for  Academic  glory,  the  immor- 
tality bestowed  so  rashly  upon  a  living  man 
by  thirty-nine  confreres  is  not  futile.  M. 
France  bids  fair  to  remain  a  classic,  and  it 
is  fitting  that  a  writer  of  so  pure  and  limpid 
a  style,  of  an  erudition  as  exhaustive  as  it  is 
quaint  and  rare,  should  find  his  career 
crowned  with  an  honour  that,  in  this  case, 
is  appropriate,  while  in  so  many  others  it 
is  without  significance  or  distinction.  How 
many  of  all  the  Immortals  introduced  to 
their  generation  with  pompous  praise  re- 
main even  for  the  next  a  memory,  after  the 
conventional  eulogy  pronounced  by  their 
successor  before  all  Paris  in  its  brightest 
array  ? 

M.  France  is  no  mere  modem  man  of 
letters  (examples  of  which  are  so  abundant), 
who  writes  polished  prose  and  furnishes 
evidences  of  learning.  However  excellent 
and  original  his  critical  work  may  be  con- 
sidered, apart  from  taste  and  prejudice,  it  is 
not  as  a  critic,  or  even  as  a  charming 
writer,  that  he  wiU  appeal  to  the  judgment 
of  the  future.  For  he  is  something  con- 
siderably more.  The  exquisite  fragrance 
and  subtle  simplicity  of  his  prose  reveal  a 
quality  more  essential  yet  than  charm  for 
such  permanence  as  he  may  claim.  He  has 
written,  with  a  grace  so  artful  as  trium- 
phantly to  simulate  unconsciousness  and 
guilelessnes,  words  as  profound,  as  witty, 
and  as  wise  as  any  the  best  classics  of  any 
land  can  offer.  It  is  precisely  this  refine- 
ment of  an  incomparable  art,  the  old- 
fashioned  flavour  of  thought  and  delicate 
appreciation,  the  extreme  subtlety  of  ironj' 
that  recalls  the  bland  false  medifeval  smile, 
and  a  captivating  urbanity  of  wit  and  manner 
flowing  through  serene  and  temperate  pages 
in  modern  language,  that  so  completely 
fascinate  us.  There  is  the  note  of  Sterne, 
— not  affected,  not  imitated,  not  even 
reminiscent.  It  is  the  echo  of  a  perfect 
affinity,  whether  unconscious  or  cidtivated. 
Modern  times,  which  M.  France  so  clearly 
and  caustically  portrays,  gather  all  the 
witchery  of  remote  ages  through  the  lucid 
and  classical  measure  of  his  most  perfect 
prose.  There  is  no  every-day  picturesque- 
ness,  no  vulgar  brilliance,  no  cheap  melodism 
to  disturb  us  in  our  placid  sensation  of  en- 
chantment. His  very  obscenity  is  Pagan, 
and  therefore,  in  some  degree,  endurable. 
His  wit  does  not  evoke  laughter,  but  a  smile, 
has  more  perfume  than  sparkle,  jaelds  a 
pervasive  glow  rather  than  hilarity. 

M.  France  was  born  in  1844,  and  his  first 
view  of  the  world — Paris  along  the  Seine — 
has  been  charmingly  described  in  that  inno- 
cent and  attractive  book — Le  Crime  de 
Sylreslre  Bonnard.  His  childhood  is  delight- 
fully evoked  in  the  sweetest  of  child's  books 
— Le  Livre  de  mon  ami.  Is  it  perversity  or 
sincerity  that  forces  from  him  the  assertion 
that  the  writing  of  these  pleasant  pages 
bored  him '?  For  never  was  a  heavy  task 
more  lightly  done ;  never  were  the  pano- 
ramic impressions  of  a  little  Parisian  lad 
more  delicately  and  faithfully  reproduced  by 
the  pen  of  cyni  al  man.  Not  even  Stevenson 
in  his  Child'i  Garden  has  achieved  more 
vivid  and   quainter  veracity  in  returning  to 
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the  dim  and  evanescent  phases  of  childish 
thought  and  sentiment. 

M.  France  was  educated  at  the  old 
Stanilaus,  in  Thackeray's  street  of  Our 
Lady  of  the  Little  Fields,  kept  by 
priests.  He  maintains  that  the  old  system 
of  education  was  gi-eatly  superior  to  the 
modern  h/ree.  There  were  greater  chances 
of  erudition  ;  hoys  were  taught  less, 
hut  tauglit  better;  foreign  languages  and 
the  varied  accomplishments  of  our  time  were 
not  cultivated,  but  classical  lore  was  the 
basis  of  instruction,  with  less  supei-ficial  and 
richer  results.  The  method  was  more  indi- 
vidual, less  administrative ;  and,  instead  of 
leading  school  machines  overfilled  with  ill- 
digested  knowledge,  boys  fronted  life  with 
a  narrow,  sound,  and  serviceable  education. 
Are  we  to  thank  this  system  for  the  graceful, 
personal,  and  penetrative  flavour  of  scholar- 
ship in  the  work  of  M.  France,  which,  even 
in  his  most  pedantic  mood,  never  sinks  into 
triviality  or  display  ?  True,  he  can  be 
pedantic  enough,  and  in  that  drollest  of 
eighteenth-century  revivals.  La  Raiisserie  rfc 
la  Heine  Pedaitque,  pedantry  and  erudition 
often  combine  to  stay  the  smile  on  liis 
reader's  lips  :  it  is  one  of  his  own  favourites, 
and  he  likes  to  recall  the  amusement  the 
writing  of  it  afforded  him. 

Of  course  he  lias  liis  campaign  to  re- 
member, like  every  other  Frenchman  of  our 
days.  His  .soldiering  may  not  have  greatly 
served  poor  France's  cause  or  done  much 
damage  to  the  German  army  ;  but,  if  it  did 
not  help  to  arrest  the  Prussian  advance,  it 
at  least  enabled  M.  France  to  lie  upon  the 
ramparts  in  a  noble  attitude  and  recite  for 
the  benefit  of  a  stupefied  couirade  the 
lamentable  story  of  Dido.  M.  France  is 
naturally  very  proud  of  this  picturesque  fact. 
Anyone  may  shoot  an  enemy  down,  but  few, 
while  bomb  and  shell  are  bursting  in  their 
ears,  and  tlie  enemy's  bayonets  are  pointed 
in  tlieir  direction,  would  have  mind  left  for 
the  woes  of  Dido.  Leaving  these  martial 
altitudes,  it  is  less  dizzy  to  follow  M. 
France's  modest  literary  career  at  this 
period.  We  find  him  more  tranquilly,  if 
less  ghn-iously,  helping  to  edit  the  Dic- 
tiuiinaire  (V Antiquit!',  and  blossoming  into 
verse  in  a  volume  of  Poesies  dorces.  Under 
r)arNvin's  influence  his  chief  article  of  faith, 
revealed  in  tlieso  gilded  verses,  is  his  belief 
in  the  survival  of  tlie  fittest.  There  were, 
of  courHc,  otlinr  influences,  notably  that 
of  (ireek  and  Komaii,  to  whom  lie  owes 
cliiselled  phrase  and  clarity  of  idea.  His 
devotion  to  these  imperishable  masters  is 
the  keynote  of  his  intellectual  individuality. 
Nearer  home,  flrst  comes  Eacine,  a>)ove  all 
Phrdre.  It  delights  him  still  to  recite 
scenes  from  Phiihe,  which  he  does  well. 
Of  foreign  gods,  Shakesjieaie  is  supreme. 
He  greets  biiu  barbarian,  as  befits  a 
polished  Latin,  liut  in  the  next  breath 
devoutly  murmurs  tliat  he  is  the  only  one. 
Shakespeare  can  hardly  have  influenced  so 
French  and  unimaginative  a  nature,  but 
such  universal  genius  lie  (jualifies  as  the 
greatest  of  all,  then  makes  lighter  mention 
of  Rabelais,  Cervantes,  and  Ooethe  in  his 
intellectual  training. 

Tlie  solitude  and  silence  of  the  Jiiblio- 
thiqiie  dii  Sena/,  where  unjjretentious  and 
impersonal  laliour  supplied  him  with  daily 


bread,  were  a  congenial  atmosphere  to  a 
writer  of  learned  bent,  and  until  thirty 
he  was  content  to  mature  without  serious 
thought  of  production.  It  was  then  he 
wrote  his  first  book,  Ze  Crime  de  Si/hesfre 
Bnnnard,  like  M.  Ludovic  Halevy's  AIM 
Consfaiitin,  the  delight  of  the  French 
young  person,  habitually  condemned  to 
overseas  fiction  for  proprietj''s  sake.  At 
forty  he  began  to  take  himself  gravely  as 
the  slave  of  ink,  with  the  austere  duty 
of  producing  a  volume  each  year.  This 
period  he  opened  with  that  charming  little 
book,  Le  Livre  de  mon  Ami,  precious  because 
of  its  individual  note  and  delicate  humour. 
His  four  volumes  of  Critiques  Litteraires  are 
gathered  articles  contributed  to  the  press, 
and  reveal  his  gifts  and  qualities  as  a 
versatile  journalist.  Against  the  persistent 
personality  of  his  criticism  M.  Brunetiere 
has  waged  a  ruthless  war  with  his  customary 
despotism  of  decision.  But  there  is  much 
to  be  said  in  favour  of  a  "moi  "  so  ironical 
and  humorous  as  that  of  M.  France.  It 
may  be  the  mission  of  the  austerer 
critic  to  lift  a  weightier  official  voice  in 
judgment,  but  charm  and  grace  dwell 
with  M.  France,  who,  for  tliat  matter, 
denies  all  value  whatever  to  literarj^  criti- 
cism. He  regards  it  as  purely  a  question 
of  convention  and  prejudice.  He  leaves  the 
rostrum  to  the  ponderous  editor  of  the 
Revue  des  Beiix  Mondes,  and  contents  himself 
with  chatting  pleasantly  to  a  public  he  does 
not  take  seriously,  about  books  he  takes  less 
seriously,  with  no  desire  whatever  to  be 
taken  too  seriously  himself. 

Yet,  strange  to  say  of  a  writer  who 
jii-ofesses  contempt  of  criticism,  liis  own 
created  work  is  to  some  extent  marred  by 
an  excessive  application  of  the  critical 
method.  He  seems  to  count  his  words  too 
rigidly,  to  watch  too  minutely  the  effect  of 
each  sentence,  to  exercise  too  ruthlessly 
the  privilege  of  studied  choice,  with  the 
result  of  a  total  lack  of  spontaneity.  He  is 
too  careful,  too  measiu-ed  a  craftsman  ever 
to  carry  away  a  single  reader,  too  un- 
imaginative ever  to  be  carried  away  himself. 
Whatever  he  writes,  he  remains  smilingly 
cold  and  unconvinced.  The  faintest  touch 
of  eft'erves(«nce,  a  hint  of  impetuosity  in 
restraint,  would  prove  a  bright  relief  against 
his  mild,  but  implacable  art.  It  would 
break  refreshingly  the  temperate  urbanity 
of  his  false  and  inscrutable  smile.  For  he 
has  too  much  tlie  air  of  laughing  at  us 
artistically.  His  subtlety  is  too  accjuired, 
his  humour  too  exf^uisitely  literary  to  be 
sincere,  too  inhuman  oven  despite  its 
witchery  and  penetrative  truth.  And  still 
the  fascination  of  his  irony  remains 
irresistible.  Instead  of  modern  satire,  he 
revives  the  vanished  grace  of  mockery,  the 
delicious  frankness  of  mediteval  perfidy,  and 
envelopes  sensualism  in  a  decorative  and 
suggestive  fjuaintness.  He  can  be  offen- 
sive, as  the  love-scenes  of  that  abominable 
masterpiece  Le  Lys  Roui/e  prove.  By  such 
concessions  to  latter-day  pornographic  tastes 
he  has  man-ed  what  would  otherwise  have 
been  a  remarkable  evocation  of  the  old 
Florentine  atmosphere  of  art  and  beauty, 
in  .splendid  pages  that  have  all  the  lilinding 
brilliance  and  flash  of  jewels.  Too  learned, 
too  artificial,  )>ut  as  fine  and   finislied  and 


radiant  as  the  best  Florence  in  her  glory 
has  produced. 

M.  France's  gifts  are  salient  enough, 
though  his  supreme  quality  lies  beyond 
casual  survey.  His  charm  is  like  the  flavour 
of  old  wine,  not  meant  for  hurried  appre- 
ciation nor  to  tempt  the  palate  of  the  ' 
ordinary  reader.  His  glamour  is  subdued, 
like  the  gentle  fidgence  of  a  late  sunset, 
neither  glowing  nor  glittering.  If  he  lack 
conviction  and  sincerity,  he  is  the  least 
hypocritical  of  writers.  Faithless  he  may 
be,  but  he  smiles  so  winningly  that  we 
make  light  of  his  ;>  irCen  fiche  air. 

Hannah  Lynch. 


ACADEMY     PORTEAITS. 
XXXV. — Douglas  Jerbold. 

IF  Douglas  Jerrold's  books  are  no  longer 
read,  his  witticisms  are  .still  the  salt  of 
nianj'  books.  This  is  his  misfortune.  Manj- 
of  Jerrold's  "  best  things  "  seem  trivial  or 
cruel.  The  trivial  ones  lie  at  the  door  of 
those  who  have  reported  them  ;  _yet  enough 
is  left  to  prove  Jerrold  a  great  wit.  As  for 
the  charges  of  acridity  and  cruelty  hurled 
at  Jerrold,  they  cannot  be  made  with  anj' 
safety.  There  are  men  who  can  and  do  say 
the  sharpest  things  without  wounding.  The 
look,  the  manner,  the  twinkle  in  the  eye, 
the  known  character  of  the  man — these  turn 
bitterness  to  merry  banter  in  the  very  utter- 
ance. It  is  told  of  Sir  Richard  Burton  that 
he  was  once  found  making  the  mo.st 
hideous  grimaces  (wherein  he  was  a  past 
master)  to  a  bright  lad  of  four  or  five 
years.  The  boy  was  fascinated,  but  un- 
afraid ;  he  saw,  what  Burton  himself 
could  not  disguise,  the  true  man  behind 
the  simulated  demon.  And  it  is  always  the 
individual  thatmakes  a  jest  cruel  or  harmless. 
Therefore,  when  we  read  of  Jerrold's  reply 
to  the  man  who  said  that  a  certain  air  had 
completely  carried  him  away,  "Can  nobodj- 
whistle  it  ?  "  we  are  not  entitled  to  impute 
to  him  any  rudeness.  When  another  man 
exclaims  at  dinner,  "Well,  sheep's  head  for 
ever,  say  I  " — and  Jerrold  replies,  "  There's 
egotism !  " — we  need  not  suppose  that  the 
egotist's  dinner  was  spoiled  for  him.  These 
jokes,  it  is  true,  were  barely  \70rth  report- 
ing, but  at  least  let  us  remember  that  they 
have  probably  been  reported  badly.  Jerrold 
said  many  good  things  which  were  not  of  the 
destructive  order.  It  was  he  who  opined  that 
"  if  an  earthquake  svere  to  engulf  England 
to-morrow,  the  English  would  manage 
to  meet  and  dine  somewhere,  just  to  cele- 
brate the  event."  He  admired  Carljde,  ))ut 
remarked,  very  truly,  that  Ids  teaching  con- 
tained no  definite  suggestions:  "  Here,"  he 
said,  "  is  a  man  who  beats  a  big  drum  under 
mj-  windows,  and  when  I  come  running 
downstairs  has  nowhere  for  me  to  go." 
Jerrold  may  well  have  prided  liimself  on 
sayings  of  this  quality ;  but  he  was  careless 
of  his  ordinary  reputation  as  a  wit.  Like 
other  wits,  he  was  expected  to  be  funnj', 
and  jokes  were  wrung  from  him  that  he 
could  rate  at  their  true  worth.  He  was 
ambitious  to  be  known  as  something  better 
than  a  wit  or  a  farceur,  and  it  is  to  his 
credit  that  he  wearied  of  making  fun  for 
Punch.     It  was  into  The  Story  of  a  Feather 
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(1844),  The  Chrouivles  of  Clocernook  (1846), 
and  A  Man  Made  of  Money  (1849),  and  into 
his  best  plaj-s,  that  Jerrold  put  his  heart. 
He  would  probably  have  gladly  seen  one  of 
these  acknowledged  as  his  masterpiece,  in 
place  of  Mrs.  CaudWs  Curtain  Lectures. 


THE    BOOK    MARKET. 

A  TALK  WITH  THE  LIBEAEIAN   OF 
THE  GUILDHALL  LIBEARY. 

"~\7'0U  seem  to  be  considerably  upset, 

X       Mr.  Welch?" 

"  Yes  ;  the  ball  on  Monday  night !  You 
see,  the  Library  is  liable  to  be  annexed  on 
these  occasions.  I  don't  pretend  I  like  it, 
but  I  have  no  legal  ground  of  complaint. 
The  Corporation  spent  an  enormous  sum  on 
this  Library  building,  and  thej-  resolved  that 
on  festive  occasions  it  should  contribute  to 
the  festivit}'." 

"  Well,  but  don't  all  these  hoardings  and 
boardings  injure  the  furniture  and  fittings  '?  " 

"  I'm  afraid  they  do,  but  that  can't  be 
helped.  Come  into  this  little  room,  wiU 
3'ou  ;  we  can  talk  quietly  there.  What  can 
I  tell  you  about  the  Library  ?  " 

"A  great  many  things,  if  you  will.  For 
instance,  how  do  you  keep  it  up  '?  " 

' '  Well,  I  can  tell  you  that.  The  Corpora- 
tion allows  us  £1,000  a  year  to  purchase 
new  books.  Of  course,  there  are  certain 
drains  on  this  sum.  We  have  to  buy  new 
volumes  of  works  already  begun  ;  to  pay 
for  our  magazines,  and  the  annual  reports 
of  learned  societies,  and  what  not.  In  the 
end  we  have,  perhaps,  £5.50  a  year,  exclusive 
of  any  si)ecial  subsidies,  to  spend  on  entirely 
new  books." 

"  And  do  you  buy  important  new  books 
promptly — for  instance,  Mr.  Traill's  sixth 
and  final  volume  of  Social  England  is  just 
out.     Have  you  bought  that  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  it  is  already  available  to 
readers.  We  buy  books  of  first-rate  impor- 
tance at  once,  generally  speaking.  But  we 
have  to  be  shrewd.  Many  a  good  book, 
you  know,  comes  into  the  remainder  market." 

"  It  does." 

"  Well,  we  anticipate  and  wait.  Memoirs, 
for  instance,  are  apt  to  come  down,  and  one 
can  often  secure  a  32s.  book  of  that  class  for 
68.  a  year  or  two  after  publication." 

"May  I  ask  yo\i  from  whom  you  buy 
your  new  books — I  don't  mean  who  precisely 
— but  do  you  go  to  retail  booksellers  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes.  The  bulk  of  our  books  are 
supplied  by  two  retail  City  firms.  We  get 
the  usual  discount  and  a  little  more  ofi  in 
consideration  of  the  fact  that  we  allow  these 
booksellers  to  submit  books  on  approval." 

"  And  are  you  large  purchasers  from 
second-hand  booksellers  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  may  say  so.  For  in- 
stance, I  search  all  second-hand  booksellers' 
lists  for  books  on  London  that  we  do  not 
possess.  You  know  our  collection  of  books 
on  London  is  unrivalled." 

"Unrivalled  ?" 

"  Unrivalled." 

"Well,  has  the  Ashbumham  sale  in- 
terested you  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes;  we  made  some  interesting 
purchases.     We  are  trying  to  collect  books 


printed  at  early  London  presses,  and  we 
had  saved  £300  to  spend  at  the  Ashbumham 
sale.  We  spent  it  to  advantage.  Un- 
fortunately, we  had  no  chance  of  securing 
any  of  the  Caxtous  or  Wynkyn  de  Wordes  ; 
the  prices  these  fetched  were  terrible — 
terrible.  At  another  great  sale  we  recently 
spent  over  £200  on  Elizabethan  books, 
mostly  *  having  some  connexion  with 
London." 

"Tell  me,  will  j'ou,  what  class  of  readers 
come  here  ?  " 

"  Certainly.  Merchants  and  City  men 
generally  come  to  consult  books  on  com- 
mercial subjects.  It  is  one  of  our  main 
objects  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  com- 
merce of  London.  Therefore  we  provide 
Directories  for  every  part  of  the  world, 
books  on  commercial  law,  and  handy  refer- 
ence books  of  all  kinds.  Secondly,  we  have 
original  workers,  especially  literary  men, 
who  are  working  up  London  subjects. 
Thirdly,  young  men  and  women  who  are 
attending  technical  classes  in  the  City,  the 
Grresham  Lectures,  the  University  Exten- 
sion Lectures,  and  the  Birkbeck  Institute. 
These  come  in  the  luncheon  hour  or  the 
evenings.  Fourthly,  professional  men, 
architects,  solicitors,  engineers,  who  may  be 
preparing  papers  for  learned  societies,  or 
keeping  themselves  abreast  of  the  culture  of 
the  day." 

"And  you  can  satisfy  the  needs  of  all 
these  people  ?  " 

"Yes.  Ours  is  a  very  well-selected 
library  ;  it  is  also  of  a  most  respectable  size, 
and  we  can  hand  you  a  book  in  three 
minutes." 

"  Do  many  people  drop  in  at  mid-day  to 
read  for  sheer  recreation?" 

"  Oh,  undoubtedly  I  " 

"  And  they  ask  for  fiction  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  they  only  get  the  best.  Of 
current  fiction  we  can  offer  them  practically 
nothing.  But  Thackeray,  Dickens,  Scott, 
Kingsley,  George  Eliot,  LordLytton,  Disraeli, 
and  some  dozen  others  are  at  their  disposal." 

"  But  no  living  novelists  ?  " 

"Hardly  any;  we  have  one  or  two  of 
Kipling's  books.  A\'e  have  no  Merediths. 
We  have  all  Stevenson's  books." 

"  Do  you  anal3'se  the  reading  done  here  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  take  one  typical  day  in  each 
month  and  report  on  it  to  the  Committee. 
Here  are  some  of  my  reports." 

' '  I  see  that  on  May  1 7  j'our  principal 
entries  are  :  Fiction,  12'52  per  cent. ;  topo- 
graphj-,  10-87;  biography,  9'69 ;  magazines, 
7'32  ;  tine  arts,  6'85  ;  useful  arts,  4'72  ;  news- 
paper files,  4 '01.  It  seems  an  excellent 
record,  Mr.  Welch  ;  but  I  am  struck  with  the 
fact  that  your  repression  of  fiction  leaves  it 
still  at  the  top." 

"  Well,  we  can  at  least  say  that  we  keep 
only  standard  novels ;  and  you  will  see  that 
even  in  the  partial  list  you  have  taken  down 
serious  reading  stands  at  40  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  12  per  cent.  The  great  btdk 
of  our  reading  is  serious.  Indeed,  this  is  a 
students'  library." 

"  Your  own  connexion  with  the  Library 
has  been  a  very  long  one,  I  believe,  Mr. 
Welch?" 

"  I  came  to  it  as  a  boy,  in  1864." 

"  You  must  be  greatly  attached  to  it." 

"  I  am." 


SALE     OF    THE    ASHBURNHAM 

\ISRhSX— {concluded). 

The  first  portion  of  this  famous  sale  has  realised, 
in  all,  £30,lol  10s.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
totals  of  each  day  that  the  third  and  sixth  days 
alone  brought  almost  half  of  this  enormous 
sum:  (1)  £2,599  18s.  6d.,  (2)  £1,950  6s.  6d.,  (.'J) 
£9,788  Is.,  (4)  £2,779  6s.  6d.,  (5)  £2,205  Hs.  6d., 
(6)  £5,259  43.,  (7)  £4,418  Os.  «d.,  and  (8) 
£1,150  18s.  6d. 

The  items  which  swelled  the  sixth  day's  sale 
were  all  books  printed  either  by  Caxton  or 
WynkjTi  de  Worde.  Caxton's  first  edition  of 
Chaucer's  "  Canterbury  Tales  "  (1478  r),  wanting 
fifteen  leaves,  was  acquired  by  Messrs.  Pickering 
&  Chatto  for  £720.  An  almost  perfect  copy 
brought  last  year  the  large  sum  of  £1,8H()  ; 
while  the  Barlaston  HaU  copy,  defective  in 
nineteen  leaves,  fetched  £1,020.  Caxton's 
second  edition  of  Chaucer's  '"Tales,"  also  de- 
fective, was  bought  by  Messrs.  Pickering  for 
£300.  The  other  Chaucers  sold  as  follows : 
Pynsou's  Edition  (1493;-),  £233  (Pickering); 
another  copy,  very  defective,  £49  (Tregaskis) ; 
AVynkyn  deWorde's  second  issue  (1498),  £1,000 
(Pickering)  ;  Chaucer's  "  Troylus  and  Creseyde  " 
(Pynson,  1526),  £26  (Leighton) ;  Chaucer's 
"Workes"  (Godfray.  1532),  £45  (Quaritch) ; 
(W.  Bonham,  1542),  £20  (Quaritch) ;  (J.  Kyng- 
ston,  1561),  £31  (Bain) ;  Pickering's  edition  of 
Chaucer's  "  Tales  "  (1830,  on  vellum),  £34 
(Leighton) ;  Pickering's  edition  of  Chaucer's 
"  Romaunt  of  the  Rose,"  &o.  (1846,  on  vellum), 
£25  (Leighton) ;  Wynkyn  de  Worde's  edition  of 
Chaucer's  "Troylus"  (1517),  £110  (Quaritch). 

Caxton's  "  Ordre  of  Chyvalry  "  (14.S3-5)  went 
to  Messrs.  Pickering  for  £345,  and  the  same 
printer's  edition  of "  The  Boke  named  Cordayle ' ' 
(1479),  the  same  purchaser  acquired  for  £760, 
imperfect  as  it  was  in  eight  leaves.  A  line  copy 
from  Wynkyn  de  Worde's  press  of  ' '  The  Floure 
of  the  Commaundementes  of  God,"  commanded 
£85  (Tregaskis) ;  while  the  copy  of  Columna's 
"  Hypnerotomachia,"  which  had  belonged  to 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  went  to  Mr.  Quaritch 
for  £151.  Other  noteworthy  items  of  this  day 
are  :  Cham  pier's  "  La  Vie  .  .  .  des  preux 
Chevalier  Bayard  "  (Jehan  Bonfons),  £35  (Bain); 
"  The  Boke  of  the  Cyte  of  Ladyes"  (Pepwell, 
1521),  £23  (Bain);  the  famous  "Chronicle  of 
St.  Albans"  (1483),  £180  (Leighton);  "The 
Firste  Part  of  Churchyardes  Chippes  "  (1578), 
£31  (Bain);  "  Tullyes  Offyces"  (De  Worde, 
1 5.34), £35(Bain);  Cocker's "Arithmetick"  (1678), 
£24  lOs.  CTownley) :  Commines'  "  Chronique  et 
Histoire,"  in  a  Groller  binding,  £38  (Quantoh); 
Thomas  Danett's  translation  of  the  same  (1601), 
£27  (Bain)  ;  Conrad  von  Megenbe'g's  "  Das 
Buch  der  Natur  "  (1478),  £54  (Quaritch)  ; 
Alexander  Craig's  "  Poetical  Recreations  " 
(1609),  a  small  volume  of  sixteen  leaves,  £49 
(Towuley) ;  the  first  edition  of  Cranmer's 
"  Catechism"  (1548),  £36  (Bain) ;  and  Cunning- 
ham's "  Cosmographical  Glasse  "  (1559),  £42 
(Quaritch). 

The  remaining  two  days  may  be  summarised 
as  follows  :  Daniel's  "  Works  "  (1601,  first  com- 
plete edition),  £28  (Bain) ;  the  first  edition 
known  with  a  date  of  the  whole  of  Dante's 
"  Divina Comedia "  (1472),  £142  (Quaritch);  De 
Bry's  "  CoUectiones  Peregrinationum  "  (1598- 
1619),  £40  (Quaritch)  ;  Decker's  "  Villanies 
Discovered  "  (1620),  £24  (Bain) ;  Defoe's  "  Moll 
Flanders"  (1721),  £22  10s.  (Elhs) ;  GillesDewes' 
"  Introduction  for  to  Leme  to  Rede "  (Nic. 
Bousman),  £.30  lOs.  (Hazhtt) ;  Caxton's  "  Dictes 
or  Sayings  of  the  Philosophers"  (1477),  £1,320 
(Quaritch)  ;  Diodorus  Siculus'  "  Les  Trois 
premiers  Livres  do  I'Histoire"  (1535),  £151 
(Quaritch);  Caxton's  "Doctrinal  of  Sapyence" 
(1489),  £660  (Quaritch)  ;  Gawin  Douglas's 
"  Palis  of  Hououre  "  (1553),  £81  (Ellis)  ; 
Draj'ton's  "  Poems  "  and  "  Polyolbion  "  (1619- 
22),    £27     (Hazlitt)  ;     Durandus'    "  Rationale 
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Divinorum  OiEciorum  "  (1459,  on  vellum),  £320 
(Quaritch) ;  Du  Saix'  "  Lesperon  de  Discipline  " 
(1532).  £190  (Granville) ;  Erasmus'  "  Exposition 
of  theCrede"  (1533),  £24  10s.  (Bain);  Fletcher's 
"Purple  Island"  (1633),  £20  10s,  (Cotton); 
Elorio's  "  Firste  and  second  Fruites"  (1578-91), 
£20  OS.  (Quaritch)  ;  first  edition  of  Foxe's 
"Book  of  Martyrs"  (1562-3),  £150  (Quaritch); 
Froissart's  "  Chroniques  "  (illuminated),  £190 
(Leighton)  ;  Froissart's  "  Cronycles  "  (first 
edition  of  Bemers'  translation,  1523-5),  £30 
(Quaritch).  The  Foxe's  "  Book  of  Martyrs  " 
was  sold  as  complete,  which  means  that  this 
copy  is,  perhaps,  the  only  copy  known  which 
may  be  so  described, 

Spac(!  forbids  us  entering  into  further  details, 
but  very  many  most  interesting  items  brought 
over  £1(1  each,  Withtnit  a  doubt  this  has  been 
the   most   sensational  book  sale  within  recent 


DRAMA. 


WITH  the  two  leading  actresses  of  the 
French  stage  playing  side  by  side, 
and  in  the  case  of  "  Frou-Frou  "  in  direct 
contrast  with  each  other,  it  was  impossible 
that  they  could  avoid  some  appearance  of 
rivalry.  Nor  need  it  be  supposed  that  they 
were  anxious  to  do  so.  It  is  no  secret  that 
of  late  years  the  fickle  public  of  the  Boule- 
vard have  shown  some  inclination  to  depose 
the  illustrious  Sarah  Bernhardt  from  her 
throne  and  to  elect  Mme.  Rejane  in  her 
stead.  That  Mme,  Sarah  has  been  a  good 
many  j-ears  on  the  boards  is  true,  and  as  the 
French  proverb  has  it,  "  One  cannot  always 
be  and  have  been,"  But  she  is  a  woman  of 
remarkable  vitality,  as  well  as  a  wonderful 
actress,  and  though  the  curious  j)rofess  to 
detect  some  falling  off  in  her  powers,  it  is 
probable  that  the  waning  of  her  jiopularity 
in  Paris  is  mainly  due  to  the  occurrence  of 
her  long  absences  on  tour,  since  she  has 
made  it  pretty  clear  that  Vart  pour  Part  is  no 
longer,  if,  indeed,  it  ever  was,  the  guiding 
princijile  of  her  life.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mme.  Eejane  has  been  faithful  for  many 
years  to  her  Parisian  public,  and  the  latter 
extend  to  her  a  corresponding  measure  of 
piitronage  and  goodwill.  To  compare  the 
two  actresses  more  closely  tlian  tliis  with  a 
view  to  determining  which  is  the  greater 
would  be  a  vain  task  Each  has  a  style  of 
her  own,  and  each  at  her  best  is  unapproach- 
able. I  imagine,  however,  that  when  aU 
accotints  are  cast  up  the  j)alm  of  excellence 
will  be  accorded  to  Mme.  Sarah,  who,  on  the 
score  alike  of  force,  versatility,  and  what, 
conmiercially  sjieaking,  may  be  called  out- 
put, has  no  small  claim  to  be  regarded  as 
the  greatest  actress  of  the  century,  perhaps 
the  greatest  actress  that  the  world  has  ever 
known. 


Mme.  Rkjane  works  upon  a  smaller 
scale  than  her  rival.  Within  the  range  of 
her  powers  her  artistic  achievement  may  be 
of  a  higher  order  than  that  which  Mme. 
Sarah  Bernhardt  has  been  accustomed  for 
many  years  to  give  to  the  world.  But  the 
latter  sweeps  the  wliole  gamut  of  comedy 
and  tragedy  with  sovereign  case,  while  the 
personality  of  the  former  adapts  itself  best 
to  the  portrayal  of  comedy  characters  having 
a    basis    of    Bohemianism     or    vulgarity. 


Hence  the  success  of  Mme.  Eejane  in  "  La 
Douloureuse  "  and  "  Mme.  Sans-G-ene,"  and 
her  comparative  failure  in  "Frou-Frou," 
where,  greatly  daring,  she  has  directly 
measured  herself  against  Mme.  Sarah. 
What  manner  of  woman  is  Gilberte  de 
Sartorys,  otherwise  Frou-Frou?  Mme. 
Sarah  Bernhardt  depicts  her  as  a  victim  to 
nerves  and  hysteria,  acting  upon  impulse, 
giddy,  frivolous,  irresponsible,  but  not  at 
heai-t  vicious,  and  never  more  appreciative 
of  her  husband's  goodness  or  more  sensible 
of  her  love  for  him,  her  child  or  her  sister, 
than  after  her  downfall.  In  Mme.  Rojane's 
hands  the  heroine  of  Meilhac  and  Halevy's 
famous  play  develops  u^ion  wholly  different 
lines.  She  is  more  deliberate  in  her  wrong- 
doing, more  inherently  corrupt,  the  victim 
of  an  evil  heredity,  or  so  it  would  seem ; 
and  for  the  first  time  one  feels  there  is 
a  certain  fitness  in  her  being  provided  with  a 
prodigal  and  profligate  parent  like  Brigard. 
Doubtless,  the  second  conception  is  not  less 
true  in  its  way  than  the  first.  It  may  even 
appeal  to  the  student  of  character  as  the 
more  likely.  But  as  to  the  relative  value  of 
the  two  Frou-Frous  in  a  dramatic  sense 
there  can  be  no  question.  Mme.  Sarah 
Bernhardt's  is  inflnitely  the  more  touching, 
the  more  poetic,  the  more  beautiful,  and  it 
is  inconceivable  tliat  the  torrents  of  tears 
that  have  been  shed  over  "  pauvre  Frou- 
Frou  "  at  her  instance  could  ever  be  evoked 
by  such  a  minx  as  Mme.  Rejane  portrays. 

Ix  these  different  interpretations  we  see 
the  effect  of  personality,  which,  after  all, 
remains  the  greatest  factor  in  the  actor's  art. 
However  cleverly  the  actor  may  disguise 
himself,  he  is  at  his  best  when  he  suits  his 
part,  or  the  conception  which  the  public,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  may  have  formed  of  his 
part.  I  willingly  grant  that  the  Frou-Frou 
of  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt,  all  nerve  and 
goodness,  is  not  a  very  real  character,  or  that 
it  is  less  real  than  the  other,  who  is  clearly 
her  father's  daughter.  Still,  to  the  minds 
of  the  iiresent  generation,  no  other  Frou- 
Frou  is  so  acceptable  as  the  one  she  has 
moulded.  It  is  always  dangerous  to  attempt 
to  recast  the  public  conception  of  a  character. 
Nothing  but  commanding  genius  can  do  it 
with  impunity,  and  if  Mme.  Rejane  smarts  a 
little  under  her  defeat,  she  is  merely  paying 
the  natural  penalty  of  her  rashness.  On  her 
own  ground,  as  in  "  Mme.  Sans-Gene," 
this  fine  actress  has  no  rivalry  to  fear.  There 
her  personality  aids  her,  as  mucL  as  in 
"  Frou-Frou  "  it  militates  against  her. 


The  explosive,  hysterical  style  of  which 
Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt  is  so  consummate 
a  mistress  finds  further  illustration  in 
"  Spiritisme,"  the  latest  and,  in  some 
respects,  the  least  satisfactor}'  work  that 
has  come  from  the  prolific  pen  of  M.  Sardou. 
"  Spiritisme  "  hardly  contains  material 
enough  for  a  play.  It  consists  of  one  great 
scene,  the  setting  of  which  would  be  better 
suited  to  a  Christmas  story — a  fact  which 
explains  the  small  degree  of  favour  with 
which  this  latest  ,spc(  hut<n  of  M.  Sardou's 
handiwork  has  been  received.  On  the  pre- 
tence of  going  on  some  innocent  railway 
journey  a  married  woman  elopes  with  an 
admirer.     The  train  by  which  she  is  sup- 


posed to  travel  is  wrecked  in  a  collision  and 
partly  destroyed  by  fire,  so  that  the  bodies 
of  the  victims  are  in  many  cases  unrecog- 
nisable. She  is  believed  to  be  among  the 
dead.  Safe  in  lier  lover's  retreat,  she  is  free 
to  begin  life  under  now  conditions  ;  but  she 
is  painfully  disillusionised  when  her  lover 
shirks  his  responsibilities,  and  the  outpour- 
ing of  her  contempt  on  this  despicable 
person's  head  is  checked  only  by  her  remorse 
as  from  her  window  she  sees  her  husband 
bent  with  grief  taking  part  in  the  obsequies 
of  the  victims  of  the  railway  disaster. 
From  this  combination  of  emotions  is 
derived  the  great  scene  of  the  piece.  But 
why  the  title  "  Spiritisme  "  ?  The  betrayed 
husband  is  a  spiritualist,  as  we  gather  from 
a  table-rajjping  scene  in  tlie  first  act,  and  it 
is  in  the  guise  of  a  spirit  that  the  repentant 
wife  in  the  third  act  opens  negotiations  for 
a  reconciliation.  M.  Sardou  allows  his 
characters  to  discuss  the  pros  and  cons  of 
spiritualism  in  a  manner  which  suggests 
that  he  has  some  personal  sympathy  with 
the  doctrine,  but  in  the  end  he  employs  it 
only  as  a  device  for  bringing  about  an  in- 
effective denouement.  He  is  a  dramatist  first 
and  a  spiritualist  afterwards.  For  the  sake 
of  the  one  scene  in  which  the  actress  rises 
to  her  full  height  in  the  manifestation  of 
scorn  and  grief,  it  is  a  pity  that  the 
dramatist's  hand  should  here,  to  some 
extent,  have  lost  its  cimning. 


As  another  exemplification  of  the  force  of 
personality,  I  may  mention  the  poor  effect 
produced  by  the  charming  yoimg  Austrian 
actress,  Mme.  Odilon,  in  attempting  what  is 
technically  known  as  a  "  breeches  "  part.  She 
is  much  too  feminine  in  style,  physically  as 
well  as  morall}',  to  make  a  good  stage  boy. 
The  experiment  was  an  unfortunate  one,  and 
shows  how  readily  the  actress  might  have 
marred  her  London  season  had  she  chosen 
this  character  for  her  dehut.  In  fact,  she 
has  not  succeeded  in  extending  or  deepening 
the  highly  favourable  impression  she  created 
in  "Untreu."  The  repertory  of  the  "Volks- 
theater,"  so  far  as  it  has  been  exhibited  at 
Daly's  Theatre,  is  open  to  the  reproach  of 
being  shallow  and  trivial.  The  pieces  are 
pleasant  drawing-room  sketches  that  create 
no  lasting  impression.  They  are  the  enter- 
tainment theory  of  the  drama  pushed  to 
an  extreme.  Better  the  problem  play  or 
musical  farce  than  tliis  dulcet  monotony ! 


As  a  theatrical  record,  Mr.  William 
Archer's  comj)ilation  of  his  weekly  dramatic 
criticisms  for  the  past  year  (  The  Theatrical 
World  of  1S96  :  Walter  Scott)  will  be 
welcomed ;  but  he  is  too  much  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  theatrical  tastes  of  the 
day  to  be  an  ideal  chronicler,  and  it  may  be 
that  the  most  valuable  part  of  this  volume 
wiU  be  the  synopsis  of  play-bills  given  in 
the  appendix.  Mr.  Archer  lives  in  a  little 
theatrical  world  of  his  own,  and  has  no 
hesitation  in  banning  everything  which  does 
not  fit  into  it.  The  special  object  of  his 
aversion  appears  to  be  the  popular  drama, 
governed  by  what  he  calls  "  the  law  of  the 
hundred  thousand."  Accordingly,  he  pleads 
in  an  introduction  for  the  eiulowment  of  a 
"non-commercial play-house" — i.e.,  a  theatre 
where  only  such  plays  as  afford  Mr.  Archer 
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pleasure  should  see  the  light.  This  is  a 
right  royal  attitude  for  a  dramatic  critic  to 
take  up,  and  while  he  was  about  it  Mr. 
Archer  might  also  have  put  in  a  plea  for 
t  he  endowment  of  unpopular  or  unreadable 
criticism,  especially  as  he  could  not,  in  tliat 
respect  at  least,  be  suspected  of  selfish 
motives.  Mr.  Archer's  defects  as  a  critic 
are  the  defects  of  his  qualities.  But  why 
does  he  devote  so  much  time  and  trouble  to 
the  worthless  drama  now  in  vogue.  Can 
it  be  that  he  has  the  same  secret  regard  for 
it  as  a  husband  is  understood  to  entertain  for 
the  wife  whom  he  is  in  the  habit  of  beating 
once  a  week  ? 

J.  F.  N. 


SCIENCE. 


THE  paper  recently  read  by  Dr.  Russell 
before  the  Royal  Societj'  opens  up 
some  very  perplexing'  problems  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  rays  which  appear  to  emanate 
from  many  familiar  substances — raj's  capable, 
,  like  those  discovered  by  Lenard  and  Rontgen, 
of  afiecting  a  sensitive  photographic  plate. 
That  an  active  source  of  energy  such  as  a 
Crookes  tube  shoidd  give  rise  to  these  rays 
is  not  in  itself  surprising.  We  get  to  a 
more  difficult  stage  of  the  phenomenon  in 
Becquerel's  experiments,  which  showed  that 
various  uranium  compounds  possess  the 
power  of  leaving  an  image  upon  a  sensitive 
plate  if  locked  up  with  it  in  the  dark.  Even 
uranium,  however,  has  marked  fluorescent 
properties  which  might  be  responsible  for 
this  effect.  In  many  of  Dr.  Russell's  experi- 
ments one  can  trace  no  such  evident  reason 
for  the  action.  Mercury,  zinc,  magnesium, 
cadmium,  aluminium,  nickel,  pewter,  bis- 
muth, lead,  tin,  cobalt,  antimony,  among 
the  metals,  all  appear  to  give  out  radiations 
capable  of  aifecting  a  sensitive  plate,  and 
will  leave  images  of  themselves  after  stand- 
ing upon  one  in  the  dark  for  about  a  week. 
Gold,  platinum  and  iron,  on  the  other  hand, 
exhibit  little  or  no  power  of  the  kind. 

That  the  images  are  not  due  to  mere  con- 
tact appears  from  the  fact  that  a  figure 
scratched  upon  the  polished  face  of  a  sheet 
of  zinc  reproduced  itself.  The  interjiosition 
of  a  coat  of  varnish  between  the  metal  and 
the  plate  serves  only  to  increase  the  effect. 
Glass,  on  the  contrary,  stops  it  in  the  case  of 
Dr.  Russell's  experiments,  whereas  with 
uranium  it  does  not.  A  further  curious  jioint 
is  that  many  substances  other  than  metals — 
e.g.,  straw,  wood,  charcoal  and  printer's  ink — 
possess  the  same  property.  A  section  of 
young  larch  was  shown  to  print  its  formation 
clearly  on  a  plate,  so  that  the  rings  and 
bark  could  be  made  out.  Charcoal  woidd 
lose  its  power  after  heating  in  a  crucible. 
An  interesting  point  about  the  inks  was  that 
all  were  not  equally  active.  Some  news- 
papers would  leave  an  impress  of  their 
characters,  others  would  not.  In  many  cases 
the  activity  was  increased  by  heating  the 
body,  and  diminished  by  cooling  it.  Such 
are  the  main  facts  announced  by  Dr.  Russell, 
who  has  opened  up  a  new  field  in  this  most 
fruitful  branch  of  research.  What  the  ulti- 
mate exjilanation  of  his  discoveries  may  be 
we  have  yet  to  learn. 


Thk  spirit  of  Layard  might  admire  the 
completeness  with  which  Mr.  Haynes,  in 
command  of  the  American  excavations  at 
Niffer,  in  Southern  Babylonia,  has  revealed 
the  liistory  of  that  great  temple  and  fortress. 
The  work  itself  is  of  an  arduous  character, 
not  unattended  with  i^ersonal  risk,  but  Mr. 
Haynes  has  continued  at  his  post  uninter- 
ruptedly since  about  1890,  and  besides  map- 
ping the  ruins  of  various  dates  which  under- 
lie each  other  on  the  site,  has  furnished  Dr. 
Hilprecht  at  home  with  masses  of  inscrip- 
tions for  decipherment.  The  upper  temple 
and  tower  of  Niffer,  girt  with  a  wall  fiJtj' 
feet  in  tliickness,  was  built  by  Ur-gur  about 
2(iOO  years  B.C.  Below  this  was  another 
founded  by  Sargon  I.  and  his  son,  whose 
names  were  stamped  upon  the  bricks. 
Further  down  were  still  other  temples  of 
unknown  antiquity.  Judging  by  the  height 
of  the  debris  which  covered  them,  Mr. 
Haynes  conjectures  that  6000  b.o.  is  about 
the  date  of  these  ruins.  From  the  inscrip- 
tions Mr.  Haynes  has  shown  that  Niffer  was 
one  of  a  number  of  important  and  flourish- 
ing cities  between  the  years  4000  and  2500 
B.C.,  and  he  has  acquired  a  large  amount  of 
valuable  information  relating  to  the  customs 
and  religion  of  the  Babylonians  in  those 
remote  ages.  A  preliminary  account  of  the 
work  has  already  appeared  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  and 
has  recently  been  reprinted  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  which  organised  the 
excavations. 


Dr.  Frank  H.  Cushixg,  in  Science,  relates 
a  remarkable  case  of  primitive  surgery 
among  the  Zuni  Indians,  of  which  he  was 
a  witness.  The  case  was  one  of  inflamma- 
tion ai'ising  from  a  bruise  on  the  foot,  and 
spreading  until  the  whole  leg  appeared  to 
have  mortified  up  to  the  point  of  blood 
poisoning.  The  operation,  which  was  con- 
ducted with  great  skill  so  far  as  relates  to 
avoidance  of  vein,  artery  and  tendon,  con- 
sisted in  opening  up  the  central  wound  with 
lancets  made  of  glass  and  obsidian,  clearing 
away  all  traces  of  disease  from  the  bone, 
removing  diseased  tissue,  and  washing  very 
thoroughly  with  an  antiseptic  fluid  decocted 
from  willow  roots.  Nothing  coidd  have 
been  neater  or  more  scientific  than  tlie  whole 
proceeding,  which  ended  in  comjilete  re- 
covery ;  yet  the  theory  which  underlay  it 
was  of  the  most  primitive  possible  kind. 
The  belief  was  that  bad  blood  must  be 
removed  and  good  blood  infused,  to  fonn 
new  flesh  ;  that  as  blood  is  the  source  of 
new  flesh,  so  water  is  the  source  of  blood, 
or  even  of  life  ;  and  as  the  wiUow  grows  in 
water,  its  roots  must  contain  the  source  of 
life.  The  fact  that  an  infusion  of  willow 
root  is  red  strengthens  this  belief.  Fester- 
ing was  attributed  to  the  action  of  worms, 
and  the  careful  removal  of  diseased  tissue 
was  intended  to  extirpate  not  only  the  worms, 
but  the  seed  of  them.  Finally,  at  a  critical 
point  of  the  operation,  a  fetish  was  laid  on 
the  woimd,  and  was  supposed  to  dispel  the 
last  traces  of  malignance.  Dr.  Cusliing's 
account  of  the  proceedings  forms  a  curious 
contribution  to  the  history  of  medicine 
among  jJwmitive  peoples,  and  shoidd  be 
looked  up  by  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
subject.  H.  C.  M. 


MUSIC. 


THE  "  Evangelimann,"  words  and  music 
by  Wilhelm  Kienzl,  was  produced  at 
Covent  Garden  last  Frida}'  week.  The  work 
came  out  about  two  years  ago,  in  Germany, 
whore  it  has  enjoyed  considerable  popularity. 
The  book  has  its  strong  and  its  weak  points. 
I  will  tell  the  story  as  briefly  as  possible. 
Two  brothers,  Johann  and  Mathias,  are  in 
love  with  Martha,  niece  of  the  Justice  and 
Principal  of  St.  Othmar  Monastery :  the  one 
is  a  teacher,  the  other  a  clerk.  Mathias  is 
the  favoured  one.  Johann  tells  the  Principal 
of  his  brother's  boldness  in  aspiring  to  the 
hand  of  his  niece.  Mathias  is  dismissed 
from  his  post,  and  Johann,  seeing  the 
lovers  meet  for  a  last  farewell,  sets  fire  to 
the  school-house,  close  by.  Mathias  is 
suspected  of  the  deed,  seized,  and  con- 
demned to  twenty  years'  imprisonment. 
Between  the  first  and  the  second  act  thirty 
years  are  supposed  to  have  elapsed.  Mathias 
has  suffered  his  long  punishment,  has  come 
out  of  prison,  and,  after  many  wanderings 
and  many  rebuffs,  turns  "  Evangelimann" — 
i.e.,  he  goes  about  singing  texts  of  Scripture 
and  hymns,  in  order  to  gain  a  scanty  live- 
lihood. All  this  he  relates  to  Magdalena, 
Martha's  friend  in  former  days,  who 
recognises  him,  in  spite  of  his  grey  hairs 
and  generally  changed  appearance.  The 
singing  of  Mathias  and  of  some  children 
whom  he  gathers  round  him  are  heard  by  a 
man  in  a  neighbouring  house,  who  is  dying. 
He  is  soothed  by  the  gentle  singing.  He 
sends  for  Mathias,  who  recognises  his 
brother  Johann.  The  latter  confesses  his 
sin,  and  craves  forgiveness,  which  is  granted. 
He  dies,  and  as  the  curtain  falls  the  children 
are  heard  singing  of  those  who  are  persecuted 
for  righteousness'  sake. 

The  book  has  its  strong  and  its  weak 
points.  A  certain  simplicity,  and  earnest- 
ness make  for  strength,  which  is  intensified 
by  the  Christian  form  in  which  it  is  pre- 
sented. The  semi-religious  character  of  the 
drama  might  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago 
have  proved  distasteful.  But  now,  thanks 
in  large  measure  to  AVagner,  who  Ijreathed 
into  his  latest  music-drama  a  Christian  spirit 
of  the  purest,  no  such  religious  objections 
woidd  be  raised  by  any  reasonable  person. 
The  story,  however,  is  not  developed  with 
sufficient  art.  The  "Evangelimann"  is 
naturally  the  centre  of  attraction,  yet  for 
all  that,  if  some  of  the  other  charactei's  had 
been  less  of  lay  figures,  the  drama  would 
have  proved  more  powerfid.  The  gentle 
manner  in  which  Johann  is  forgiven  by  his 
brother  offers  a  fine  conti'ast  to  the  fierce 
jealousy  and  fiendish  conduct  of  the  im- 
successful  lover  in  the  first  act.  Had 
Mathias  learnt  the  truth  at  the  time  he  would 
undoubtedly  have  sought  immediate  revenge ; 
suffering  softened  his  nature.  But  the 
composer  seems  to  have  fancied  that  some 
relief  was  necessary  to  the  pervading 
sombreness  of  his  drama.  Hence  he  has 
introduced  into  the  first  act  a  tavern  scene, 
which  certainly  shows  consideralde  skill 
and  a  true  vein  of  humour,  yet  it  seems  to 
me  altogether  out  of  the  picture.  The 
fahernie  personcc,  once  the  scene  over,  are 
heard  of  no  more. 
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The  music  of  the  '  I  Evangelimann ' '  is  very 
much  in  the  Wagner  vein.  There  are  many 
reminiscences,  and  throughout  the  composer 
indulges  in  phraseology  which  sounds  very 
familiar.  Up  to  a  certain  point  the  strong 
influence  of  a  great  master  does  no  harm  ; 
na}-,  rather  good.  Is  it  thus  with  Kienzl ';:' 
At  present  1  feel  unable  to  decide.  After 
the  second  jjerformance  I  shall  feel  better 
able  to  express  an  opinion.  I  confess  that 
the  work  interested  me.  Anyhow,  I  deter- 
mined to  liear  it  again. 


TnE  last  Philharmonic  Concert  of  the 
season  took  j)lace  on  Thursday  evening, 
July  1,  wlien  the  programme  opened  with 
an  Overture  entitled  "  Spring  and  Youth," 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Herbert  Bunning. 
There  is  some  good  writing  in  this  piece,  but 
little  inspiration.  The  overture  may  reflect 
credit  on  the  composer,  j'et  it  does  not — as 
is  the  case  with  all  music  likelj-  to  live — 
create  a  wish  to  hear  it  a  second  time.  It 
is  difficult  to  be  fair  to  Mr.  Bunning  ;  the 
very  fact  of  his  Overture  being  performed 
by  a  society  of  a  certain  standing  led  one  to 
expect  something  much  above  the  common, 
but  this  expectation  was  not  fulfilled. 
There  was  another  novelty  on  the  same 
evening — a  Symphony  in  E  flat  (No.  -1),  by 
Alexander  Glazounow,  a  Russian  composer, 
of  whom  a  later  Symphony  was  recently 
played  at  one  of  Mr.  Wood's  concerts.  At 
the  Philharmonic  he  himself  conducted  his 
work.  As  in  the  Fifth  Symphonj',  so  here 
there  are  many  sig^s  of  careful  thought 
iin  1  skilful  workmanship,  I  cannot  say  that 
tlie  music  made  any  deep  impression.  The 
composer  is  not  a  born  conductor,  and 
certainly  did  not  present  his  work  in 
the  best  light.  Then,  again,  one  cannot 
help  comparing  symphonies  bj-  Russian 
musicians  with  those  of  Tschaikowsky  ;  and 
that  is  a  hard  comparison.  Once  more, 
Tschaikowsky  is  dead,  and  that  alone  makes 
one  judge  him  more  favourably:  the 
grave  is  the  true  vestibule  to  fame.  Of  the 
three  movements  of  the  Glazounow  Sym- 
phony I  much  prefer  the  middle  one.  M. 
Alexander  Siloti  played  Beethoven's  piano- 
forte Concerto  in  E  flat.  He  is  an  exceed- 
ingly clever  pianist,  but  his  reading  of  the 
work  lacked  nobility — at  times,  indeed,  in 
the  la.st  movement,  it  was  coarse.  Sir  A.  C. 
Mackenzie  was  apparently  not  pleased  with 
the  rendering  ;  at  any  rate,  he  did  not  look 
after  the  orchestral  parts  with  the  care 
which  they  deserve. 

J.  S.  S. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

London:  June  "J.'j. 
In  the  otherwise  fair  and  accurate  account 
which  your  reviewer  has  given  of  my  book 
on  the  History  of  Intellectual  Development  in 
the  AcADKMY  there  are  one  or  tfcro  in- 
accuracies of  such  vital  importance  that  were 
they  left  uncorrectod  thoy  would  give  quite  a 
false  impression  of  the  drift  of  the  book  as  a 
whole.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  you  will  give 
me  space  to  set  the  matter  right.  The  first  is 
where  your  reviewer,  in  commenting  on  my 
appendix  on  Plato,  says  that  the  views  of  Plato 
■'  are  sot  forth  in  such  a  way  as  to  leavi!  the 
reader  in  doubt  whether  Dr.  Cro/icr  himself 
still  believes  in  the  objective  existence  of  the 


Platonic  essences,  archetypes,  affinities,  hier- 
archies, bodiless  but  still  spherical  deities,  trans- 
migration of  souls,  and  the  rest  of  it,"  which 
are  connected  with  that  system.  Of  course, 
this  is  absurd.  The  system  of  Plato,  both  as  a 
whole  and  in  its  parts,  is  for  modem  minds  as 
dead  as  the  Dodo,  and  would  be  as  impossible 
to  revive.  It  is  one  thing  to  believe  in  the 
superiority  of  Platouism  over  all  other  systems 
of  ancient  philosophy,  and  quite  another  to 
imagine  that  we  could  return  to  it  to-day.  I 
thought  I  had  made  that  abundantly  cleai-. 

A  second  misconception  of  your  reviewer  is 
where,  in  commenting  on  the  attempt  which  I 
make  in  the  book  to  show  from  actual  history 
that  given  the  germs  of  a  new  religion  or 
philos')iihy,  it  is  posiible  to  lay  down  the  suc- 
cessive ►tiges  of  its  evolution  beforehand,  he 
asks  in  effect  if  I  imagine  that  the  discoveries  of 
a  Newton,  a  Darwin,  or  a  Spencer  could  be  so 
anticipated  ';  But  in  my  introductory  chapter 
I  expressly  show  that  neither  the  discoveries  of 
science,  nor  the  evolution  of  any  religion  or 
philosophy  which  is  Mable  to  be  affected  by  new 
scientific  discoveries,  can  he  foreseen  by  the 
human  mind. 

JOHX  Beattie  Crozier. 


BOOK  REVIEWS  REVIEWED. 

.  Of  the  less  laudatory  notices, 
Thompson's  that  which  appeared  in  the 
"(c^mRtabf^V'  Saturday  is  the  most  severe. 
The  poet  is  charged  with 
"disorder"  :  "These  odes  begin  in  one  key, 
are  shifted  to  another,  take  up  a  fresh 
subject,  drop  it,  and  at  length,  as  if  merelj' 
wearied  of  their  aimless  flight,  drop  suddenly 
or  cease  in  the  air."  "The  ^Mistress  of  Vision" 
(of  which,  in  the  Speaker,  I^fr.  <  hiiller-Coucli 
says  that  it  is  "  the  finest  thing  in  this  new 
volume,"  having  "  the  full  mystery  of 
romantic  beauty  with  little  of  that  obscurity  " 
which  annoys  him  in  some  other  ambitious 
poems)  is  taken  as  an  example  of  obscurity. 
These,  says  the  critic,  after  quoting  the 
passage  beginning  "  Her  song  said  that  no 
springing,"  "...  are  mere  nonsense-verses, 
very  melodious,  and  in  a  vague  way  distin- 
guished ;  but  the  impression  they  leave  Ijehind 
them  is  purelj-  sensuous,  as  of  winds  of 
words  upon  an  yEolian  harp."  Having  given 
instances  of  verbal  innovations,  and  e.xcused 
himself  by  considerations  of  space  from 
commenting  on  the  "  confusion  of  syntax, 
the  positi^'e  grammatical  solecisms,  the 
execrable  I'hjmes,"  the  writer  concludes : 
"  We  hasten  to  admit  that  Mr.  Thompson  is 
a  poet.  He  has  elevation  of  fancy,  richness 
of  diction,  and  a  touch  of  genuine  sublimitj'. 
.  .  .  The  output  of  his  irregular  and  ill- 
trained  talent  should  have  l)een  subjected 
to  the  severest  tests."  The  following  from 
Mr.  Quiller-Couch's  camerie  in  the  following 
week's  Speaker  reads  like  a  comment :  "  Un- 
doubtedly Mr.  Thompson's  poetry  has  ex- 
asperating tricks  which  most  of  us  believe 
to  be  blemishes.  T^ndoubtedly  the  eulogies 
of  his  friends  have  been  at  once  so  precipitate 
and  so  defiant  as  to  lead  us  to  suspect  that  he 
is  being  shielded  from  frank  criticism.  .  .  . 
On  the  other  hand,  to  be  stung  into  denying 
that  he  is  a  poet,  and  an  extraordinarily  fine 
poet,  is  to  lose  one's  head  just  as  wildly  and 
less  pardonably."  The  Alhemcttm  allows 
that  he  "has  the  ecstasy  ;  T)ut  unfortunately 
he  has  not  realised  that   ecstasy,  if   it   is  to 


be  communicated  from  soul  to  soul  and  not 
merely  from  mouth  to  ear,  must  be  whispered, 
not  shouted."  "  He  is  a  verbal  intelligence. 
He  thinks  in  words,  he  receives  his  emotions 
from  words,  and  the  rapture  which  he  cer- 
tainly attains  is  the  rajiture  of  the  dis- 
embodied word."  "  He  has  a  singular 
mastery  of  verse.  .  .  .  No  one  can  cause 
a  more  vague,  ardent  feeling  in  the  sym- 
pathetic reader.  .  .  .  There  are  times 
when  the  fire  in  him  burns  clear  through 
its  enveloping  veils  of  smoke,  and  he 
writes  passages  of  real  splendour." 

"  The  first  thing  to  be  done,"  writes  the 
Chronicle,  "and  by  far  the  UKjst  important, 
is  to  recognise  and  declare  tliat  we  are  here 
face  to  face  with  a  poet  of  the  first  order,  a 
man  of  imagination  all  compact,  a  seer  and 
singer  of  I'are  genius.  .  .  .  The  intellectual 
note  of  Mr.  Thompson's  writings  is,  as  we 
know,  an  ardent  mj-sticism,  passing  over 
every  now  and  then  into  devotional  fervour." 
His  "master-quality  resides,  no  doubt,  in 
the  inexhaustible  wealth  and  splendour  of 
the  imagery  in  which  he  expresses  elemental 
and  mystical  facts.  .  .  .  He,  revels  indeed, 
in  orgiac  imageries  (the  epithet  be  on  his 
head,  not  on  ours),  and  revelry  implies  excess. 
But  when  the  excess  is  an  excess  of  strength, 
the  debauch  a  debauch  of  beauty,  who  can 
condemn  or  even  regret  it  ?  "  In  reference 
to  his  verbal  licences,  "one's  impulse  is 
rather  to  say,  '  Go  on  and  prosper — play 
what  pranks  you  please  with  the  English 
language ;  Latinise,  neologise,  solecise  as 
you  will ;  make  past  participles  from  nouns 
and  verbs  transiti\"e  from  adjectives  ;  devise 
gins  and  springes  for  the  tongue  out  of 
cunningly  knotted  sibilants  and  dental  con- 
sonants ;  pause  not  to  distinguish  between 
grotesque  conceits  and  noble  images ;  onlj- 
continue  to  write  such  lines  .  .  .  and  every- 
thing, ever3'thing  shall  be  forgiven  you.'  " 
In  a  similar  tone  the  Daihi  News  writes  : 
"  It  is  not  of  the  slightest  use  to  whip  the 
offender.  He  does  not  mind ;  he  has  had 
so  much  of  it.  And  besides,  his  faults  lie 
so  completely  on  the  surface  that  there  is  a 
sort  of  poverty  of  spirit  in  taking  too  much 
notice  of  them.  On  the  contrary,  5'ou  are 
tempted  rather  to  make  them  a  new  ground 
of  reverence.  They  are  so  obvious,  thej' 
could  be  so  easily  avoided,  that  they  sug- 
gest a  sort  of  inevitableness  of  poetic  pos- 
session." 

"  This  book,"  says  the  Pall  Mall,  which 
writes  itself  down  a  "  chastened  admirer," 
"has  a  considerable  variety  of  fare,  and 
in  certain  poems  Mr.  Thompson  is  at  his 
verj'  best.  But  there  is  much  tedious,  some 
ill-considered,  and  not  a  little  thoroughly 
inartistic  work — Banjo-Browning,  and,  what 
is  still  worse,  Crashaw-Kipling.  .  .  .  The 
first  poem  ["The  Mistress  of  Vision"]  is 
quite  superb  in  its  solemn  m}'stici8m.  It 
matters  little  what  it  means,  but  it  is  the 
very  demon  of  poetry.  .  .  .  There  is  a 
terrible  poem  called  an  '  Anthem  of  Earth  ' 
["  perhaps  the  noblest  poem  in  the  book." — 
Chronicle~\,  without  form  and  void,  rliyme- 
less,  and  like  the  work  of  a  mediicval  and 
pedantic  Walt  Wliitman.  The  sonnets  are 
crabbed  and  like  a  voice  from  the  tomb. 
In  the  poem  '  Assumpta  Maria,'  which  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  mention,  Mr. 
Thompson  is  at  his  lowest  level." 
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read  on  and  on  is  very  great.    The  volume  is  invaluable." 
Sunday  School  Chronicle. 


PUBLISHERS'   CIRCULAR 

AND 

BOOKSELLERS'    RECORD. 

A  HIGH-CLASS  PAPER  FOR  PUBLISHERS 
BOOKSELLERS,  LITERARY  MEN,  BOOK  COL- 
LECTORS, LIBRARIANS,  AND  ALL  WHO  TAKE 
AN  INTEREST  IN  THE  WORLD  OP  LETTERS. 


Published  every  Saturday,  price  l^d. 

Amongst  the  General  Contents  of  the  Paper  are — 
Aeticles  on  Current  Literary  Subjects — 
Notes  anb  News  regarding  Books — Con- 
tinental Notes — American  Notes — Jottings 
ABOUT  Library  S.vles — Reviews  of  New 
Books  and  Magazines — Regular  Lists  of 
Books  Published  in  Great  Britain  and 
America — Leading  Foreign  Publications — 
Businesses  for  Sale — Situations  Wanted, 
AND  Situ.\tions  Vacant— Books  Wanted  to 
Purchase,  and  Books  for  Sale — Trade 
Changes. 

The  characteristics  of  the  Literary  matter,  and  of  the 
Advertisements,  ma^e  the  Publishers'  Circular  and 
Booksellers'  Record  a  most  comprehensive  record  of 
current  literature. 

Subscription  Terms  and  Advantages 
to  Annual  Subscribers. 

s.    A. 
For     Fifty  -  two      Wef.rs,      Lnoludino 

Postage* ..     8    6 

For     Twenty -six     Weeks,     Including 

Postage    4    6 

For       Thirteen      Wef.ks,       Including 

Postage 2    6 

*  The  Annual  Subscription  to  America  and  Foreign 
Countries  included  in  the  Postal  Union  is  Eleven 
Shillingi. 

N.B. — The  Annual  Subscription  includes 
the  hirge  Export  ami  Educationai,  Ncmbrrs, 
the  SPECIAL  ILLUSTRATED  CHRISTMAS 
NUMBER,  and  also  the  privilege  of  a  four-line 
Advei-tisement  free  each  week  in  the  out-of-print 
Books  Wanted  column. 

NOW  READY. 

BOOKS    of    the  YEAR    i896. 


THE  ANNUAL  VOLUME 

English  Catalogue  for  1896 

differs  from  its  predecessor  in  this  respect,  that  it  givts  the 

FULL   TITLE 

With  Duplicate,  and  in  many  cases  Triplicate,   Classiji- 

cation  undef  one  general  alphabet,  of  ever?/  book,  instead 

of  as  hitherto  abbreviated  Titles,  consequently 

The   Bulk  of  the  Oataloffue  Is   Increased  by 
over  80  pa^ea, 

whilst  the  price  (os.  net)  remains  the  same. 


A  PORTRAIT    SUPPLEMENT 

Of  unic[ue  interest  is  given  with  each 
issue  of  "THE  ACADEMY." 


The  following  have  already  appeared : — 
1696. 

HEN   .lONSON         

(OHN   KF,ATS         

SIR  JOHN  SUCKFJNG    ... 

TOM  HOOD  

THOMAS  GRAY     

ROBEKT  LOUIS  STEVENSON 
Silt   WALTER  SCOTT      .„ 


SAMUEL  RICHARDSON 

THOMAS  DE  QUINCEY 

LEIGH   HUNT        

LORD   MACAULAY  

ROBERT  SOUTHEY         

S.   T.   COLERIDGE  

CHARLES   LAMB   

MICHAEL  DBAY'TON      

WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR    ... 

SAMUEL  PEPYS 

EDMUND  WALLER         

WILKIE  COLLINS  

JOHN  MILTON      

WILLIAM  COWPER  

CHARLES   DARWIN 
ALFRED,   LORD  TENNYSON  ... 
HENRY    WADSWORTH    LONG- 
FELLOW   

ANDREW  MARVELL      

ROBERT   BROWNING      

THOMAS  CARLYLE         

PERCY   BYSSHE  SHELLEY      ... 

CHARLES  DICKENS        

JONATHAN  SWIFT         

WILLIAM     MAKEPEACE' 
THACKERAY       , 

WILLIAM   BLAKE 

SIR  RICHARD  STEELE  ... 

ALE.XANDER  POPE  


November 

U 

„ 

21 

,, 

28 

Decomher 

5 

„ 

12 

„ 

19 

,, 

26 

189". 

January 

2 

„ 

9 

„ 

16 

1, 

23 

jj 

.30 

February 

6 

,, 

13 

,j 

20 

,, 

27 

March 

6 

,, 

13 

J, 

20 

,, 

27 

April 

3 

,, 

10 

jj 

17 

May 


July 


To-day's  Is>sue. 
DOUGLAS  JERROLD. 


SOME  PRESS   OPINIONS   ON   FORMER   ISSUES. 

"  '  The  English  Catalogue '  is  a  publication  of  national 
importance.  There  is  nothing  existing  that  has  any  claim 
to  be  compared  with  it  as  a  ready  guide  to  the  vast  fields  of 
modern  publications.'* — Daily  News. 

"  Such  a  book  is  immensely  useful  to  all  who  have  to  do 
with  the  literature  of  the  day." — Athemeuin. 

*'  We  need  scarcely  point  out  how  valuable  a  work  of 
ref  erenca  this  well-known  catalogue  affords,  as  it  is  not  only 
the  names  of  books  which  are  furnished  in  these  pages,  but 
also  the  dates  of  publication,  an  indication  of  the  size,  and 
the  name  of  the  publisher.  The  principal  works  imported 
from  the  United  States  of  America  are  also  included  in  this 
admirable  volume." — Daily  Telegraph. 

"  '  The  English  Catalogue  of  Books  '  is  known  and  appre- 
ciated bv  librarians  and  those  engaged  in  literary  research 
wherever  English  books  are  used,  and  the  new  volume  of 
the  work  is  sure  of  a  wide  and  hearty  welcome."— Scotsman. 

"To  say  that  it  is  indispensable  to  whole  classes  and 
interests  is  mere  commonplace.    It  is  in  its  class  the  most 

useful  of  records The  entire  work  is,  indeed,  a  precious 

vecard." —Notes  and  Queries. 

London  : 

SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  COMPANY,  Ltd., 

St.  Dunstan's  House,  Fetter  Lane,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


EPPS'S    COCOAINE. 

COCOA*  NIB    EXTRACT. 

(TEA-LIKK.) 
The  choicest  roaateil  nibs  (broken-iip  leans)  of  the  natural  (.'oc.>a  un 
beiDg  flubjected  to  powerful  hydrauUc  preasure  give  forth  their  erceis 
of  oil.  leaving  for  use  a  finely  flavoured  powder— "  Cocoaine,"  a  product 
which,  when  prepared  with  boiling  water,  lias  the  consiatence  of  tea. 
of  which  it  JB  now,  with  many,  beneficially  taking  the  place.  Its 
active  principle  being  a  gentle  nerve  stimulant,  suppliei  the  ueedeJ 
energy  without  unduly  exciting  the  system.     Sold  only  in  labtllc.t 


THREE    CENTURIES    OF    HOHCONFORMITY. 

Large  cr.  8vo,  nearly  800  pp.,  cloth,  es.,  poat  free. 
HISTORY 

FREE    churches'  OF    ENGLAND 

FROM    THE  REFORMATIOS   TO   IS.'l, 
By  HERBERT  S.  SKEATS. 

ivirn  A  cosrisuAFios  to  isai. 

By  CHARLES  S.  MIALL. 
'•  A  monument  of  painstaking-  and  skilful  work,  which  no 
one  probably  could  have  undertaken  with  so  many  advan- 
tages aa  Mr.  Miall,  or  have  accomplished    with   greater 
success." — Literary  World. 


London;  Alexandki:  li  Sas 


%D,  Furmvat  Street,  E.C 
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BLAISDELL  SELF-SHARPENING  PENCIL 


GOVEENMEXT 


is  in  use  (in  preference  to  cedar  pencils)  at 

London  and  Westminster  Bank, 
City  Bank,  London  and  South- 
western Bank,  and  other 
London  and  Provincial  Banks 

In  the  Offices  of  the  London 

AND  NORTH-WESTERN  RAILWAY, 

Midland  Railway,  Great 
Northern  Railway,  Great 
Eastern  Railway,  London, 
Brighton,  and  South  Coast 
Railway,  South-Eastern 
Railway,  London  and 
South  -  Western  Railway- 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
Railway,  Caledonian  Rail- 
way, AND  other  Railway 
Companies. 


The  War  Office 
Bank  of  England 
New      Zealand 

Office 
Bankers'  Clearing  House 
United     States      Government 

Offices 
Oxford  ITNI^•ERSITY 
Cambridge  University 
Eton  College 
United  States  Arsenal 
United  States  Navy 
Pennsylvania    and     other 

Ajierican  Railway  Companies 
The  London  Stock  Exchange 
North  British  and  Mercantile 

AND  OTHER  InSUEAWCE  OFFICES 


HOW    USED. 

start  tlie  paper  with  a  pin  or  any  pointeil  instrument— a  slight  pnll—  off  it 
comes,  anil  the  lead  pencil  in  sharpened.  Thirty  Fresh  Points  to  every 
Pencil,     Tlie  only  wear  is  from  use,  not  from  wliittliiii,'  away  or  breaking  the 

No  wood  chqis  are  loft  on  the  floor,  nor  any  dirty  marking-stuff  on  yonr 
fingers. 

What  the  Newspapers  say  of  the 

BLAISDELL  SELF-SHARPENING  PENCIL 

Truth. 

"  There  is  no  limit  to  the  inj^enuity  of  the  Americana  in  improving  upon  the  ordinary 
paraphemaha  of  daily  life.  The  other  day  I  found  my  office  table  provided  with  a  set  of 
new  editorial  pencils— reil,  blue,  and  black.  Being  struck  by  something  unusual  in  their 
appearance,  I  made  inquiries,  and  discovered  that  they  rei)re8ented  the  latest  Yankee 
notion  in  lead  pencils,  the  lead  being  mounted  in  a  stick  of  tightly-packed  paper  instead 
of  wood.  The  paper  is  laid  on  in  layers,  and  the  advantage  of  the  arrangement  is  that 
when  the  point  is  broken  or  worn  down,  you  tear  off  one  layer  of  paper,  and  a  new 
and  perfectly  symmetrical  point  is  instantly  produced  without  any  further  process  of 
sharpening.  This  is  called  the  '  Blaisdell'  pencil,  and  if  Blaisdell  is  the  inventor,  I  hope 
he  may  make  a  fortune  out  of  it." 

The  Queen, 

"What  an  improvement  this  is  upon  the  old  laborious  process  of  pencil  sharpening, 
and  how  much  less  extravagant  with  regard  to  the  consumption  of  the  lead,  which  cannot 
snap  off  when  thus  treated  !  " 

Westminster  Gazette. 

"It  is  decidedly  an  ingenious  idea." 

Black  and  White. 

"  The  *  Blaisdell  self-shaniening  paper  pencil '  is  a  remarkably  smart  contrivance.  The 
lead  is  encased  in  paper,  which  can  easily  be  unrolled  when  a  fresh  point  is  required." 

The  Lady. 

"A  self-shariiening  paper  pencil  does  not  sound  a  very  promising  invention,  but 
anyone  who  becomes  possessed  of  one  of  the  Blaisdell  variety  will  acknowledge  at  once 
that  it  is  a  very  ingenious  little  article.  These  pencils  need  no  knife  to  sharpen  them,  as, 
by  simply  tearing  off  a  little  roll  of  paper  at  the  end,  a  new  jjoint  appears.  They  are  made 
iu  black,  red,  or  blue,  for  office  work,  and  are  well  worthy  of  a  trial," 


Evening  News  and  Post. 


"One  of  the  latest  invcntimiH  that  tend  to  iniiko  literary  life  better  worth  living  is  the 
Blaisdell  Paper  Pencil.  pLMiknivrs,  bl:ic-kL*iied  tlmmlm  and  uuparliameutary  language 
when  the  pftint  snaps  short  at  an  important  moment  are  now  at  a  discount.  All  that  the 
writer  or  rojiortor  has  to  do  is  to  insert  a  pin  in  a  sjtot  indicated  on  the  pencil-stem,  and,  lo ! 
a  little  roll  of  piiper  unfolds  like  a  diminutive  .shaving,  or  a  released  curl,  and  a  fresh 
already  sharjicnod  point  appears  to  gladden  his  eyes  and  stimulate  his  harassed  brain." 


HOW    SOLD. 

Ask  for  the  BLAISDELL  SELF-SHARPENING  PENCIL  at  any  stationer's. 
The  Blacki.eai)  Pkncii.s  are  made  in  .S  Grades :  11.15;  H;  B;  H.H  ;  B.B  ; 
finest  Bavarian  Lead,  efjual  to  the  highest  quality  of  Artists'  Pencils.  CoLuUKBD 
Ckayon  I'l-.Ncii.s  iu  Blue,  Htd,  Yellow,  Green,  and  Blaek,  tough  and  smooth, 
rich  in  colour. 

If  yonr  stationer  does  not  sell  them,  send  Is.  for  set  of  sample  pencils  to — 

BLAISDELL    PAPER    PENCIL,    CO.,    LTD., 

46,  HULBOKN  VIADUCT,  LONDON  E.C. 


Fountain  Pens  and  Stylos 

The  objections  to  them,  and  how  they  have 
been  met. 


Cwteris  paribus  everyone  would  rather  use  a 
fountain  pen  that  carries  its  own  ink,  and  can, 
therefore,  be  used  anywhere  and  at  any  moment, 
in  preference  to  an  ordinary  pen,  which  has  to  be 
dipped  in  the  ink  every  minute  or  so. 

But  fountain  pens  have  acquii-ed  a  bad  name  from 
two  or  three  general  objections  to  them.  "  A 
fountain  pen  is  all  very  well,"  people  say,  "  but  it 
has  to  be  carried  upright,  otherwise  the  ink  comes 
out  in  your  pocket ;  in  fact,  the  ink  spills  and  makes 
a  hideous  mess  on  the  smallest  provocation.  By  way 
of  compensation,  when  you  want  to  write,  the  ink 
retires  to  the  barrel  (if  it  isn't  all  spilled  into  your 
pocket)  and  refuses  to  emerge  until  the  pen  has  been 
shaken  and  thumped  until  it  squirts  out  a  blot  on 
the  carpet." 

This  used  to  be  true  ;  but  the  CAW  PEN  has  met 
tlie  diflficulty.  It  does  not  have  to  be  carried  up- 
riglit ;  it  can  be  carried  sideways,  upside  down,  or 
in  any  position  whatever.  The  ink  cannot  possibly 
spill,  because  it  is  in  a  hermetically  closed  chamber, 
screwed  tight.     There  is  no  air-hole. 

The  pen  can  be  jerked  or  thrown  about  as  much 
as  you  please  ;  it  cannot  spill.  On  the  other  hand, 
until  the  CAW  PEN  is  opened  for  use  the  nib  (which 
is  a  gold  one  of  the  finest  quality)  is  immersed  in  the 
ink.  Consequently  it  writes  at  once,  without  giving 
any  trouble. 

The  CAW  PEN  is  not  merely  the  only  fountain  pen 
which  anyone  cares  to  use  who  has  once  seen  it  as  a 
pocket  pen,  but  it  is  so  convenient  for  desk  use  that 
it  supersedes  all  other  pens  whatever. 

Jt  is  easily  filled,  and  having  a  wide  mouth  does 
not  clog  with  air  bubbles  during  that  operation. 
Prices  from  12s.  6d. 

"  Caw  pens  have  a  repute  beyond  their  neighbours." 

Westminster  Budget. 

The  objection  to  Stylographic  Pens  is  that  the 
point  rarely  suits  the  writer's  hand,  and  cannot  be 
adjusted, 

The  CAW  STYLOGRAPHIC  PEN  can  be  adjusted 
in  an  instant.  It  has  not  all  the  advantages  of  the 
CAW  FOUNTAIN  PEN ;  but  for  people  who  prefer 
a  stylo  this  is  the  best  stylo  on  the  market.  Prices 
from  5s. 
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CATALOGUES. 


DAVID   NUTT,   270-271,    Strand.  London,  W.C, 
PUBLISHERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OP  FOREIGN  BOOKS 
in  all  Lauguagea. 
New  and  Standard  Books  in  all  Branches  kept  in  Stock  or  supplied 
promptly  toorder. 
Foreign  Periodicals  iupplied. 
Catalogttet  and  Unnt  on  application. 
LARGE    STOCK    OP   SECOND-HAND    BOOKS 
in  all  Departments  of  laterature. 
LATEST  CATALOGUES  :- 

No.  31  Semitic*— Old  TtsTAifrMT  Tbeoloqt.    (1443lotB.) 
,.  62,  04  HiBCELLufEOGS.    (762,  732  lota.) 
„  es  Philosofst.     (940  lota.) 


POTTER'S  BOOK  CATALOGUE  on  General 
Literature  (No.  Hi,  for  JUNE),  at  reduced  pricei,  post  free. 
Sporting  Works  purchased.— William  Potteb,  SO,  Exohange  Street, 
Kast,  Llrerpool. 

SOTHERAN'S  PRICE  CURRENT  of  LITERA- 
TUKE.  No.  BW,  juBt  published,  conteinfl  a  good  selection  of 
Bookg  in  General  Literature,  besides  Blbliograptiical  Works.  Mr. 
John  Payne  Collier's  Publications,  the  Dramatists  ot  the  Restoration 
(on  veUum),  Sir  William  Fraser's  Scottish  Genealogical  Works,  and  an 
Appreciation  of  Charles  Dickens.— Post  free  from 

H.  SoTHKBiif  4  Co..  Booksellers,  140,  Strand,  W.C,  and 
sr,  Piccadilly,  W. 

HGREVEL  &  CO., 

.   PUBLISHERS  and  IMPORTERS  of  FOREIGN  BOOKS. 

S3,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
Daily  Importations  of  all  Prominent  New  Publications. 
CATALOGUES  of  the  Foreign  Antiquaries  can  be  had  by  stating 
lubjects  required. 


F 


OREIGN     BOOKS     and     PERIODICALS 

promptly  supplied  en  moderate  terms. 

CATALOGUES  on  appUcation. 

DULAU    &    CO.,    37,    SOHO    SQUARE. 


w 


T 


ILLIAMS        &        NORGATE, 

IMPORTERS  OF  FOREIGN  BOOKS, 
Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  20,  South  Frederick  Street, 
Edinburgh,  and  7,  Broad  Street,  Osford. 
CATALOGUES   post  free   on  application. 


H.  WOHLLEBEN, 

FOREIGN  BOOKSELLER, 

45,  Great  Russell  Street  (Opposite  the  British  Museum), 

Supplies  all  Foreign  Books  and  Periodicals  at  the  most  moderate 

prices. 

CATALOGUES  on  application. 


w 


THA-CKER         &         CO., 

PUBLISHERS    AND    EXPORTERS, 

a.  Creed  Lane,  London,  E.G. 

CalcutU  :  TaioxER,  Spink  t  Co. 

MSS.  considered  for  Publication.  (Established  1819. 

AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

GP.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  and 
BOOKSELLERS,  of  27  and  29  Went  23rd  Street,  New 
York,  and  24.  BEDFORD  STREET.  LONDON,  W.C.  desire  to  call  the 
attention  of  the   READING    PUBLIC   to   the  excellent  facilities 

{iressnted  by  their  Branch  House  in  London  for  filling,  on  the  most 
avourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD  PUBLICA- 
TIONS  and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS  — 


CATALOGUES  B 


1  application. 


IMPORTANT.-PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING. 

NEWSPAPERS,  MAGAZINES,  BOOKS,  Ac- 
king,  SELL  t  RAILTON,  Limited,  high-class  Printers 
and  Publisheri,  12.  Gough  Square,  4,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C, 
have  specially-built  Rotary  and  other  fast  Machines  for  printing 
lUnstratedor  other  Publications  and  specially-built  Machines  for  fast 
folding  and  covering  8, 16,  24,  or  32-page  Journals  at  one  operation. 
Advice  and  assistance  given  to  anyone  wishing  to  commence  New 


Journals. 

Facilities  upon  the  premises  for  Editorial  Offices,  free.    Advertising 
and  Publishing  Departments  conducted. 

Telephone 86121.    Telegraph  "Africanism,  London." 


TYPE-WRITING.— Authors'  MSS.,  Plays,  Essays, 
Ac,  carefully  Copied.  Is.  per  1,000  words;  duplicate  copies, 
half-price.  References  from  editors  and  others.  —  Miss  Disnet, 
38,  Balham  Grove,  London,  .S.W. 


BOOKS  WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

iAdvertiKTnentt  in  this  column  are  inserted  at  id.  per  line,  prepaid.) 


WANTED.— Copies  of  "  THE    ACADEMY "   for 
nth   JANUARY.    1996.     Full  price  (3d.  per  copy)  paid.— 
Apply  A.MBt»Y  Office,  43,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 


THE     AUTHOR'S     HAIRLESS     PAPER  -  PAD. 
(The  LEADENHALL  PRESS.  Ltd.,  60,  Leadenball  Street, 


freedom,    sixpence  each.       .  per  dozen,  ruled  or  plain. 


ROYAL  ACADEMY  of  ARTS.  —  NOTICE  is 
HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  the  President  and  Council  will 
proceed  to  ELECT,  on  TUESDAY,  Auousr  3rd,  ONE  COUSINS 
ANNUITANT.  Applicants  for  the  Annuity,  which  is  of  the  value  of 
rmt  more  than  £80,  must  be  deserving  Artists,  Painters  in  Oil  (and 
Water  Colours,  Sculptors,  Architects,  or  Engravers  in  need  of  aid 
through  unavoidable  failure  of  professional  employment,  or  other 
causes.  Forms  of  application  can  be  obtained  by  "letter,  addressed 
to  the  Secretary,  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  Piccadilly,  W.  They 
must  be  filled  in  and  returned  on  or  before  Saturday,  July  Slst. 

By  order, 
Fred.  A.  Eaton,  Secretary. 


LAST    WEEKS. 

ROYAL   SOCIETY  of   PAINTERS  in  WATER- 
COLOURS,  5»,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 
126th   EXHIBITION   NOW  OPEN.     Admission,  Is.     10  to  6. 
SlEQFRiEn  H.  HERKOMKR.Jun.,  Secretary  (pro  fem.). 

JOURNALISTIC    PUPIL.— Would  be  thoroughly 
taught  the  commercial,  printinp,  and  editorial  work  of  a  news- 
paper and  general  printing  office.    With  his  intelligent  co-operation 


shorthand.    May  reside  with  editor   ._ 
are  of  Messrs.  Passmore  &  Cookes,  Avon 


gresaive  salary.     Mu_ 
proprietor.— Address  M.  M..  c 
Lodge,  West  Kensington,  W. 


TO  WEALTHY  PATRONS  of  ART  and  BELLES 
LETTRES.-A  Gentleman  engaged  in  producing  a  GREAT 
WORK,  indispensable  t«  Studenta  of  English'Literature  throughout 
the  civilised  world,  requires  FINANCING  to  a  very  moderate  extent. 
The  Work  has  met.  so  far  as  it  has  at  present  gone,  with  the  highest 
approval  of  eminent  experts.  Guaranteed  sale  of  small  edition.— 
Apply  by  letter  ( Principals  or  Solicitors  only)  to  X.,  care  of  Messrs. 
Steadmau  &  Van  Praagh,  Solicitors,  23.  Old  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


EPSOM  COLLEGR.-ANNUAL  EXAMINATION 
for  SCHOL.IRSHIPS  and  EXHIBITIONS  early  in  JULY. 
New  junior  department  just  opened  for  100  boye.  Preparation  for 
London  Matric.  and  Prel.  Scient.  Exams.,  the  Armv,  Navy,  and 
Universities.  Numerous  recent  successes.  NEXT  TERM  begins 
SEPTEMBER  16th.-Apply  to  the  Bdrsak,  e.  The  College,  Epsom, 
Surrey. 


A  SSISTANT   MUSIC   MASTER   (Resident),  who 

iX  could  also  teach  Dniwing  and  Painting  in  all  branches. 
WANTED  in  a  Public  School  m  September  next.  Churchman. 
Liberal  honorarium  to  a  master  of  first-rate  ability  and  experience. — 


Address  "Cos' 


e  of  Messrs.  Paton,  143.  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 


MUDIE'S    SELECT    LIBRARY. 

For  the  CIRCULA  TION  and  SALE  of  all  the  BEST 

ENGLISH,    FRENCH,   GERMAN,    ITALIAN 
AND  SPANISH  BOOKS. 


TOWN  SUBSCRIPTIONS    I  COUNTRY 

ti-om  ONE  GUINEA  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from 

per  annum.  |  TWO  GUINEAS  per  annum. 

LONDON  BOOK  SOCIETY  (for  I     N.B— Two  or  Three  Friends  may 

weekly  exchange  of  Books  at  the     UNITEinONESUBSCRlPTION, 

houses  of  Subscribers!  from  TWO    and    thus    lessen    the    Cost   of 

GUINEAS  per  annum.  '  Carriage. 

Town  and    Village  Clubs  supplied  on  Liberal  Terms. 

Prospectuses  and  Monthly  Lists  of  Books  gratis  and 
post  free. 


SURPLUS     LIBRARY    BOOKS 


Now  Offehed  at 


Greatly  Reduced  Prices, 


A  NEW  CLEARANCE  LIST  (100  pp.) 

Sent  Gratis  and  post  free  to  any  address. 

The  List  contains;  POPULAR  WORKS  in  TRAVEL, 
SPORT,  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  SCIENCE,  and 
FICTION,  Also  NEW  and  SURPLUS  Copies  of  FRENCH, 
GERMAN,  ITALIAN,  and  SPANISH  BOOKS. 


MUDIE'S    SBIiEOT    I.IBBABT,    Limited, 

30—34,  New  Oxfobd  Stbeet;  211,  Beomptoh  Roid  S,W.; 

*8,  QCEEH   ViCTOBIi   SlEEIT,   E.C,  LOHDON;  aud 

at  Babtoh  Abcasb,  Manohbstsb. 


THE  AUTOTYPE  FINE  ART  GALLERY 

74,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 


PBOBVCBRS  and  PUBLISHERS  of 

PERMANENT    PHOTOGRAPHIC    REPRODUCTIONS 


FAMOUS    WORKS    OF    ART. 


AUTOTYPES    of     the    OLD    MASTERS    in    the 
GREAT  CONTINENTAL  0ALLERIE8. 

AUTOTYPES  of  MODERN  ENGLISH  ART. 

AUTOTYPES   of    PICTURES  in  the  NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 

AUTOTYPES     of     DRAWINGS      by     the     OLD 
MASTERS. 

AUTOTYPES   of   PICTURES   in    the    FRENCH 

SALONS.  

Those  interested  in  Art,  and  in  the  recent  developments  of  the 
Photographic  Reproduction  of  Pictures,  are  invited  to  inspect  the 
Company's  extensive  Collection  of  Autotypes  and  Autogravures  of  all 
Schools,  now  on  view  at  their  Gallery,  74,  New  Oxford  Street,  where 
may  also  be  seen  a  series  of  framed  examples,  of  specially  designed 
patterns,  made  in  oak,  walnut,  and  other  hard  woods. 


CutulugiteB  and  Price  Lists  post  free  on  application  to 

THE      AUTOTYPE      COMPANY, 

74,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 


MESSRS.    J.    C,    DRUMMOND    &    CO., 

AST    BEPRODTJOEBS, 

14,    HENRIETTA    STREET,    COVENT    GARDEN,    W.C, 

Are  the  sole  representatives  in  Great  Britain  of 

HERR  HANFSTAENGL,  of  Munich, 

the  well-known  Artist  in  PHOTOGRAVURE   now  patronised  by  the 

leadiug  London  Art    Puhlishiug  Firms.     A  large  Collection  of  Ijn 

portant  Plates  always  ou  view. 

Process  Blocks  for  the  purpose  of  Ordina  y 
Book  Illustrations. 


and  publication  of  Parochial  and  Diocesan  Records. 

J.  C.  DRUMMOND  4  CO.  invite  attention  to  their 

Improved  Rapid  Photo -Mechanical  Process 

Wor  the  Reproduction  of  Works  of  Art,  Orighwl  MSS. 
DesignStLace Manufactures,  Photographs,  Views, Book 
Illustrations,  Artistic  Advertisements,  Catalogues,  &c., 
&c.,  at  a  moderate  cost. 

Specimens  and  Price  List  on  application. 

OfSces:  14,  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDO 


ESTABLISHED    1861. 

BIRKBECK  BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALP  per  CENT.  INTEREST  allowed  ou  DEPOSITS 


CURRENT  ACCOUNTS,  on 
monthly'balaucee,  when  not  drawn  below  £100. 
STOCKS,  SHARES,  and  ANNUITIES  purchased  and  sold. 

SAVINGS    DEPARTMENT, 


r  orine  eucourageuicut  ui  iumt  .. 
deposit  and  allows  Interest  monthly  c 

BIRKBECK    BUILDING    SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    HOUSE 

BIRKBECK    FREEHOLD    LAND    SOCIETY. 

HOW    T<1    PURCHASE    A    PLOT    OF    LAND 

FOR   riVS  SHILLl.VGS   FEB  UONTU. 

The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 
FRANCIS  KAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 
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MESSRS.    LONGMANS    &    CO.'S    LIST. 

NEW     NOVELS     AND     STORIES. 

NEW    NOVEL    BY    S.    LEVETT-YEATS. 

THE     CHEVALIER     D'AURIAO :    a    Historical     Romance. 

By  S.  LEVETT-YKAT.S,  Author  of  "  The  Honour  of  Savelli,"  &c. 

Crown  Svo,  Ca.  [Ne.i-t  week. 

THE  PROFESSOR'S  CHILDREN :  a  Story.    By  Edith  H.  Fowler, 

Author  of  "  Tho  Younf;  Pretenders."    With  2J.  IllustrRtiong  hy  Ethel  Kate  Burgess.    Crown  Svo,  0.«. 

SKETCHES  in  LAVENDER :  Blue  and  Green.      Short  Stories. 

By  JEROILE  K.  JEROME.    Crown  9vo,  6s. 
"  Altogether  a  very  stood  book  wherewith  to  beguile  the  time  on  a  railway  journey,  and  thoroughly  uniesthetic,  whieh 
is  not  its  least  recommendation.    Since  '  Siageland'  Mr.  Jerome  has  given  us  nothing  better  than  these  stories."—  ^Yllrl<l 

EALLISTRATUS :  an  Autobiography.    A  Story  of  the  Time  of 

the  Second  Punic  War.     By  A.  H.  GILKES,  M.A.,  Master  of  Dulwich  College.     With  Illustrations  by  Maurice 
Greiffenhagen.    Crown  870, 6s. 

CROOKED  PATHS.    By  Francis  Allingham.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

'*  To  die  and  discover  that  death  is  not  the  end  of  nil ;  to  find  thnt  there  is  no  death,  but  merely  an  altered 
existence  ;  to  know  that  our  actual  self  continues  to  feel  and  to  think  after  death ;  this  is  the  thenretic.1l  theme  of  Mr. 
Francis  Allingham's  novel The  idea  of  the  book  is  well  conceived  and  seriously  carried  out,"— Da^///  Mail, 


NEW  BOOK  BY  MR.  ANDREW  LANG. 

MODERN     MYTHOLOGY.      By  Andrew    Lang,    M.A.,   LL.D., 

St.  Andrews,  Hon.  Fellow  of  ilerton  College,  sometime  GifEord  Lecturer  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews. 

6V0,  9s. 

CROQUET:  its  History,  Rules,  and  Secrets.     By  Arthur  Lillie, 

Champion,  Grand  National  Croquet  Club,  1872,  Winner  of  the  "All  Comers' Championship,"  Maidstone,  189G. 
With  ■!  Full-page  Illustrations  by  Lucien  Davies,  15  Illustrations  in  the  Text,  and  27  Diagrams.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

WHAT  GUNPOWDER  PLOT  WAS :  a  Reply  to  Father  Gerard. 

By  SAMUEL  RAWSON  GARDINER,  D.O.L.    With  8  Illustrations  and  Plans.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

A     GIRL'S     WANDERINGS    in     HUNGARY.      By  H.  Ellen 

BROWNING.    With  Map  and  19  Illustrations.    New  and  Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  38.  Cd. 


THE    SILVER    LIBRARY.-new  volumes. 

THE  MEMOIRS   of  BARON  DE   MARBOT.     Translated  from 

the  French  by  ARTHUR  JOHN  BUTLER.    With  Portrait.    New  Edition.    2  vols.,  crown  Svo,  "s. 

JOAN  HASTE.    By  H.  Rider  Haggard.    With  20  Illustrations  by 

p.  S.  Wilson.    New  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  38.  Bd. 


TEACHING  and  ORGANISATION.    With  Special  Reference  to 

Secondary  Schools.  A  Manual  of  Practice.  Edited  by  P.  A.  BARNETT,  M.A.,  late  Principal  of  the  Isleworth 
Training  College  for  Schoolmasters,  formerly  Professor  of  English  in  Firth  (University)  College,  Sheffield. 
Crown  8vo,  6s.  6d.  [Ne,vt  week. 

•«*  The  object  of  this  manual  is  to  collect  and  co-ordinate  for  the  use  of  students  and  teachers  the  experience  of 

persons  of  authority  in  special  branches  of  educational  practice,  and  to  cover  as  nearly  as  possible  the  whole  field  of  the 

work  of  Secondary  Schools  of  both  higher  and  lower  grade. 

A  COURSE  of  PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY.    By  M.  M.  Pattison 

MUIR,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Pradector  in  Chemistry  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridtre  Part  I 
ELEMENTARY.    Crown  Svo,  -Jh.  6d. i^'e.vt  week.      "' 

THE    EDINBURGH    REVIEW. 

No.  381,  JULY,  IS97.     Svo,  price  Cs. 


1.  PROSPERITY  and  POLITICS  iu  ITALY. 

2.  MODERN  MOU.N'TAINBERING. 

5.  TWO   RECENT    ASTRONOMERS. 

4.  CAPTAIN  MAHAN'S   "LIFE  of  NELSON." 

6.  The  COMMONS  and  COMMON  FIELDS  of  ENGLAND. 
6.  CHARLES      WILLIAM      FERDINAND,      DUKE     of 

BRUNSWICK. 


7.  INSTINCT     in     the    ANIMAL     and     VKGETABLE 

KINGDOMS. 

8.  THE  NATIVE  STATES  of  INDIA. 

9.  ORIGINS  and  INTERPRETATIONS  ot   PRIMITIVE 

RELIGIONS. 
10.  PUBLIC  OPINION  and  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


THE     ENGLISH     HISTORICAL     REVIEW. 

No.  47,  JULY.    Royal  8vo,  price  69. 

Edited  by  S.  R.  GARDINER,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  and  REGINALD  L.  POOLE,  M.A.,  Ph  D 

1.  Articlen,  '    ' 

THE  TURKS  in  the  SIXTH  CENTURY.    By  Proteaaor  Bobt,  Litt.D. 

THE  ARCHERS  at  CRECY.    By  T.  E.  Moeeis. 

YORK  in  the  SIXTEENTH  and  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURIES.    By  Miss  Maud  Sellbrb. 

THE  DUKE  ot  NEWCASTLE  and  the  ELECTION  ot  1731.    By  BislL  Williams. 

2.  Xutex  and  Doeume!its.—3.  Reviews  of  Books.— 4.  Xiitices  of  Periodicals.— i.  List  of  Recent  Historical  Pablii 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL'S   PUBLICATIONS. 

"A  great  conlribufinn  to  Tntcniatiuiial  SoienCi'."-.9alwriin»  Rr.view. 

THE  DOLMENS  of  IRELAND.     Their 

Distribution,  Structural  Chnracteristics,  and  Affinities  in  Foreign 
Countries ;  to^ethe^  with  the  Folklore  attachins  to  them,  with 
Plans  and  Illustrations,  and  an  Introduction  dealing  with  the 
Anthropology  of  the  Irish  Race.  By  WILLIAM  COPELAND 
BURLASE,  III.A..  Vice-President  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
London.  "With  4  Maps,  800  Illuetrations,  and  2  Colimred  Plates. 
3  voU.,  royal  8vo,  £5  58. 
The  Saturday  Revieio  says:  "The  three  volumes  form  a  great  con- 

tnhution  to  International  Science Mr.  Borlase  has  reared  a  mighty 

tnlithon,  destined  to  survive  through  many  venerations  of  scientific 
work.    This  splendid  work." 

"A  magnificent  Tolnme.''—7'A€  Times, 

THE  NATURALIST  in  AUSTRALIA. 

By  AV.  SAVILLE-KENT,  F.L.S.,  P.Z.8.,&c..Pa8t  President  Royal 

hociety  of  Queensland,  Author  of  "The  Great  Barrier  Reef  of 

Australia,"  &c.     Illustrated  by  SO  Full-page  L'ollotvpe.«.  »  Coloured 

Plate.sby  Keulemans  and  other  artiets,  and  over  100  Illustrations 

in  the  Text.    Royal  4to,  £3  33.  net. 

The  Tinui  says :  "It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  the  get-up  of  Mr.Saville- 

Kent  s  new  book  except  in  words  that  might  seem  to  savour  of  extravag- 

ance.      The  paper,  the  type,  and  the  binding  leave  nothing  to  be 

desired  in  handsomeness  and  taste,  while  the  illustrations  are  perfect 

specimens  of  the  various  processes  employed A  magnificent  volum-*. 

ult  of  m^ny  yoais'  intimate  acyuaintaniA:  with  tlie  land  itself 


SIR  EnWARlJ  POYNTEU'9  ART  LECTURES. 

LECTURES  on  ART.    By  Sir  Edward 

J.  POYNTER,  P.R.A.    Fourth  Edition,  containing  New  Lectures 
aud  a  Photogravure  Portrait  of  Author.    Large  crown  Svo,  fls. 

[Thiawetk- 

TWO    NEW    VOLUMES    OF    VERSE. 

LYRICS  of  LOWLY  LIFE.     By  Paul 

LAURENCE  DUNBAR.    With  Photocrravure  Portrait  of  Author. 

Small  crown  Svo,  5s. 

The  Daily  Chronicle  says:  "They  have  fluency,  facility,  a  certain 

initiative  grace,  and  a  pleasant  enthusiasm  for  the  beauties  of  nature. 

—  Hia  dialect  poems  are  interesting,  and  some  are  really  admirable 

io  humour  and  tenderuess Sincere,  ingenious,  charming." 

THE  SONG  BOOK  of  BETHIA  HARD- 


Tlie 


nthology  of  classic 


TWO    NEW    NOVELS. 

AT    ALL   NOVELS   AND    BOOKSELLERS'. 

CAPTAIN    KID'S     MILLIONS.       By 

ALAN  OSCAR.    Crown  Svo.  6s. 
'*.4uy  properly  minded  boy  couhi  not  fail  to  regard  the  hook  as  little 

less  than  a  classic A  pleasant  hook  aud  one  to  he  re.ad." 

Dai.hjCh-miicU. 

THE  GIFT  of  LIFE :  a  Romance.    By 

JAMES  CASSIDV.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 
"  A  somewhat  amazing  story  is  this.     Its  oeutral  figure  is  a  scientiflc 
doctor  who.  in  a  garret,  succeeds  iu  wresting  from  Nature  the  secret  t 


a  lymph  inoculation  with  which  he  makes  n 


irlals 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL.  Limited,  London^ 

Stevens  &  Sons'  New'  Law  Works. 


NOW    READY,  No.  51    (JULY),    price  Ss. 
Annual  Subscription,  post  free,  12s.  6d. 

THE  LAW  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  Sir  FREDERICK  POLLOCK,  Bart.,  5I.A.,  LL. 
Corpus  Professor  of  Jurispiudeuce  iu  the  University  of  O.xfovd. 

NOTES ;  The  Naturaliiwtion  of  Children— Limit  of  Guest's  Right  to 
Remain  at  Hotel— Right  of  CroAvn  to  Dismiss  Civil  Servant- 
Extraterritorial  Recognition  of  Rights  acquired  in  Poreieu 
Countries  —  Fraudulent  Preference  in  Bankruptcy  —  Precatory 
Trusts— Dam.age  Caused  by  Nervous  Shock— &o. 

COLLISIONS  at  SEA  WHERE  BOTH  SHIPS  are  in  FAULT:  a 
Reply.    By  Leslie  F.  Soott. 

ON  the  STUDY  of  LAW  REPORTS.    By  SnowELi.  Rooebs. 

VACARIUS  on  MARRIAGE  (TE.XT).    By  F.  W.  M.utlind. 

LANDOWNERS'  LIABILITY"  to  PAY  KENTCHARGES  in  FEE 
au  Argument  against  the  Doctrine  of  Thomas  v.  Sylvester.  By 
T.  Ctpbian  Williams. 

HAS  SECTION  4  of  the  SALE  of  GOODS  ACT  MADE  ANY 
CHANGE  in  the  LAW?    By  L.  F.  CcsSES  (Melbouruel. 

THE  DOCTRINE  of  LUMLEY  v.  WAGNER.  By  EaSEsi  C.  C.  Firth. 

ON  the  CONSIDERATION  ot  the  PATENT  GRANT,  PAST  and 
PRESENT.    By  E.  Wv.snHAU  Hulme. 


LONGMANS,  GEEEN  &  CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 


Now  ready.  Sixteenth  Edition,  roy.al  12nio,  cloth,  2ia. 

ROGERS     on     REGISTRATION  :     Parlia- 

mentary.  Municipal,  and  Local  Government ;  including  the  Prac- 
tice in  Registration  Appeals.  With  Appendices  of  Statutes, 
Orders  in  Council,  aud  Forms.  Sixteenth  Edition.  By  MAURICE 
POWELL,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  1897. 

*'  Tho  practitioner  will  find  Avithin  these  covers  everything  which  ha 
can  be  expected  to  know,  well  arranged  and  carefully  stated." 

Law  Timet. 
Juat  published,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  183. 

GORDON'S    MONOPOLIES  by    PATENTS 


Just  published,  Second  Edition,  royal  Svo  (I.0D2  pp.),  cloth,  323. 

EDMUNDS  on  PATENTS.    The  Law  and 

Practice     of     Lettoi 

EDMCND.S.  Esq-.Q 

Ectci..  Barrister-at-Lii' 
"The  utmost  care  has  evidently  been  used  down  to  the  minutest 
details  to  present  a  full  and  comprehensive  exposition  of  a  very  com- 
plicated aud  difficult  branch  of  our  jurisprudence.'*— Law  Tii}ut». 

Just  published,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  7s  6d. 

BONNER'S     LAW     of     MOTOR     CARS. 

HACKNEY  and  other  CARRIAGES.  An  Epitome  of  the  Law, 
Statutes,  and  Regulations.  By  G.  A.  BONNER,  Esc].,  Birrister- 
ttt-Law.  isyr. 

STEVENS  &  SONS,  Limited, 
119  and  120,  Chancery  Lane,  Loudon. 
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Fiction  Supplement  ... 


REVIEWS. 


A  COLLECTION  OF  MSS. 

A  Description  of  the  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge 
MSS.  in  the  Possession  of  Mr.  T.  Norton 
Longman.  Witk  Three  Facsimile  Eepro- 
ductions.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  W. 
Hale  White.     (Longmans  &  Co.) 

AUTHOR  and  publisher  aUke  must  be 
congratulated  on  the  production  of  a 
sumptuous  quarto  wliich  exhibits  them  in 
friendly  rivalry,  each  vieing  in  his  efforts — 
the  one  worthily  to  deck  forth  and  enrich 
with  illustrations,  the  other  to  augment, 
condense  and  verify,  the  contents.  In  the 
get-up  of  the  book  liberality  is  seen  hand 
in  hand  with  good  taste  ;  while  on  its 
composition  has  been  expended  such  a 
measure  of  patient  tod.  as  only  a  loving 
interest  in  the  subject  could  supply.  Since 
the  lamented  death  of  Mr.  Dykes  Campbell 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  other  man 
of  letters  could  have  been  found  in  every 
way  so  well  fitted  to  carry  out  Mr.  Long- 
man's design  as  Mr.  Hale  White ;  and  now 
that  his  work  is  in  our  hands  it  may  with 
truth  be  said  to  satisfy  to  the  full  the 
expectations  of  those  who  understood  the 
special  qualifications  of  tlie  writer. 

The  documents  catalogued  by  Mr.  Hale 
White  are  contained  in  four  separately 
bound  parcels.  In  the  first  are  comprised 
sixteen — two  are  missing — of  the  eighteen 
sheets  oo  which  were  written  out  for  the 
printer  (1)  the  preface,  notes,  and  textual 
emendations,  together  with  Coleridge's  poem 
of  "  Love  "  (intended  to  replace  Words- 
worth's "  Convict  "),  of  vol.  i.,  and  (2)  the 
whole  of  vol.  ii.,  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads  of 
1800.  (The  body  of  vol.  i.  is,  of  course,  just 
a  reprint  of  the  original  Lyrical  Ballads 
of  1798).  The  second  and  third  parcels 
consist  of  the  sheets  of  this  two-volume 
edition  of  1800,  with  the  corrections  and 
additions  for  the  third  edition  (1802) 
entered  by  hand.  The  fourth  parcel  con- 
tains the  MS.    "  copy  "   of  Wordsworth's 


"  Poems  in  Two  Volumes  "  of  1807, 
together  with  much  important  matter  in 
verse  and  prose,  including  '•  The  Tinker," 
an  entire  poem  of  fifty  lines,  here  printed 
for  the  first  time.  Between  the  copy  and 
the  letterpress  of  1807  there  are  several 
interesting  variations,  which  are  given  by 
the  editor.  Of  these  and  of  the  new  matter 
we  propose  to  give  some  account. 

Wordsworth  was  often  taxed  by  his  early 
critics  with  the  use  of  imagery  which,  how- 
ever striking  it  might  be,  lacked,  so  they 
alleged,  the  beauty  and  dignity  befitting 
verse.  "  Le  style  le  moins  noble  a  pourtant 
sa  noblesse,"  they  would  urge  :  even  in  the 
humblest  ballad  some  standard  or  principle 
of  selection  must  be  observed.  When,  for 
instance,  wishing  to  describe  the  High- 
lander's sudden  flush  of  pride  at  the  mention 
of  Hob  Roy,  Wordsworth  wrote  that  the 
man's  face  would  "  kindle,  like  a  fire  new 
stirred"  at  the  sound  of  his  hero's  name ; 
the  image  of  the  blaze  starting  up  under 
the  poker  was  lively  enough,  no  doubt,  but, 
said  these  judges,  sadly  wanting  in  distinc- 
tion. Again,  when,  in  the  summer  of  1802, 
desiring  to  convey  an  impression  of  the 
solemn  hush  of  evening  on  Calais  beach, 
he  writes — 

"  The  holy  time  is  quiet  ax  a  Nun 
Breathless  with  adoration  !  " — 

what  could  be  more  pregnant,  what  more 
noble,  than  this  ?     But  many  years  before 
he  had  recorded  a  similar  impression — the 
pervading  calm  of  evening  twilight  in  the 
fields — -under  a  very  dissimilar  figure  indeed : 
"  Calm  is  all  Nature   as — a  resting  wheel]  " 
This  is  telling,  certainly ;  but,  argued  the 
critics  aforesaid,  hardly  congruent  with  the 
severe  keeping,  the  uniform   level  of  style 
and  colour,  wliich  the  very  act  of  metrical 
composition  implies.     We  who  are  emanci- 
pated   from    the     tyranny     of    eighteenth 
century  models  are  less  fastidious;  indeed, 
Mr.   Hale   White    somewhere   quotes    this 
very  line    in    honorem    as    a    striking    in- 
stance  of    Wordsworth's    fearless    use,    in 
conveying  recondite  thought,  of   "  the  com- 
mon things  that  round  us  lie."     Had  the 
text  of   1807,  however,  everywhere  strictly 
followed  the    MS.,  the  critics  of   that   day 
would    have    found    far    louder     call     for 
censure    in    respect    of    the    imagery   em- 
ployed.      In    "  The   Horn   of  Egremont,  " 
for     example,    Hubert,    according    to    the 
text,  stands  "  pale  and  trembling  "  ;  in  the 
copy,   he  stands  "pale  as  ashes."     In   the 
(printed)  "Solitude  of  Binnorie"  tlie  seven 
Campbells  "run  and,  with  a  desperate  leap, 
together   plunge   into   the   deep."     In   the 
copy,  the  sisters  run  "Uke  Mountain  Siieep." 
Again,  had  Wordsworth  in  the  "Redbreast 
and   Butterfly"    stuck    throughout    to  the 
copy,   he  would  no  doubt  have   escaped  a 
torrent   of    abuse    and   derision    of    which 
Jeffrey  ojsened  the  floodgates  in  the  Edinliirgh 
(October,  1807).     Here  the  poet,  addressing 
the  Redbreast  as  ' '  the  bird  whom,  by  some 
name    or   other,    all    men   who    know  thee 
call  their  Irother"    observes  respecting   the 
Butterfly    that    "  his    beautiful    wings    in 
crimson  are  drest,  a  brother  he  seems  of  thine 
own."     Thus    the    text    of    1807.     What! 
exclaims  Jeffrey,  he  hails  the  robin  as  the 
brother  of  man,  the  butterfly  as  the  brother 


of  the  robin !  Quotisque  tandem,  Axiologe, 
abuteris  patientia  nostra  ?  (We  condense 
Jeffrey's  somewhat  diffuse  rhetoric.)  But 
what  would  the  homunculus  and  his  train 
have  said  had  they  seen  the  MS.  reading 
here  :  "  His  beautifid  wings  in  crimson  are 
drest,  as  if  he  were  bone  of  thy  bone  "  ?  The 
stark  directness  and  blunt  realism  of  the 
language  reminds  us  of  the  famous  lines  in 
the  "Descriptive  Sketches"  (text  of  1793) : 

"  Haply  the  [chamois-hunter's]  child  in  fearful 
doubt  may  gaze, 
Passing  his  father's  bones  in  future  days ; 
Start  at  the  reliques  of  that  very  thigh  [thoi, 
Cumhrian\ 
On  which  so  oft  he  prattled  when  a  boy." 

Not  many  readers,  probably,  have  noticed 
the  metrical  irregidarity  of  the  opening 
stanza  of  Wordsworth's  fijst  address  "To 
the  Daisy,"  and  still  fewer  are  aware  of  the 
cause : 

"  In  youth  from  rook  to  rock  I  went, 
From  hill  to  hill  in  discontent 
Of  pleasure  high  and  turbu'ent, 

Most  pleased  when  most  uneasy ; 
But  now  my  own  dehghts  I  make, 
My  thirst  at  every  rUl  can  slake, 
And  gladly  Nature's  love  partake 

Of  thee,  sweet  Daisy  !  " 

The  sixth  liue  here,  we  now  learn,  was  an 
afterthought  for  the 

"  To  gentle  sympathies  awake  " 

of  the  co2">y — an  afterthought,  it  will  interest 
the  reader  to  learn,  suggested  by  the  second 
stanza  of  Draj'ton's  "  Nymphidia :  The 
Court  of  Faerie."  There  are  some  folk, 
says  Drayton,  who  will  still  be  talking  of 
the  fairies  : 

"  No  tales  of  them  their  thirst  can  slake, 
So  much  delight  therein  they  take, 
And   some  strange   thing    they   fain   would 


Knew  they  the  way  to  do  them." 

Wordsworth  started  writing   his  verses  in 
the  metre  of  "  Nymphidia,"  but  before  the 
first  stanza  was  finished  he  seems  to  have 
changed  his  mind  and  forsaken  Drayton  for 
Ben  Jonson,   whose    "Eupheme,"    No.    1, 
serves  as  model,  in  this  resjject,  for  the  three 
"Daisy"  poems  of  1807.    The /w< pendant, 
or    wheel,    in   Wordsworth's   stanza  above 
quoted — "  Most  pleased,"  &c. — contains,  as 
the    reader    will    observe,     three    accents ; 
all   the   others    but    two.      The   wheels   in 
"Nymphidia"    (in    the    stanza    of    which 
"  The  Green  Liunet  "  is  written)  are  all  of  a 
length,    and    contain  three    accents,    those 
in    "  Eupheme  "    but  two.      William   and 
Dorothy    (as    we  know   from   her   Journal) 
were  studying  Ben  Jonson  during  the  six 
weeks,  February  1 1  to  March  23, 1 802,  within, 
or  soon  after,  which   period   the  "Daisy" 
poems  almost  certainly  were  written.     In- 
stances   of   this   stanza   are    rare.      Charles 
Lamb,  who,   we  may  be  sure,   saw  Words- 
worth's three  poems  in  MS.  on  the  occasion 
of  his  visit  to  Grasmere  in  August,   1802, 
borrowed  the  measure  for  the  exquisite  Unas 
in  memory  of  Hester  Savary  which  he  wrote 
in  March  1803;  and  Landor  has  used  it  in 
"Yes;  I  write  verses  now  and  then,"  and 
other  pieces.     In  Wyatt's  "  Forget  not  yet " 
the    lines    correspond    with    those    of    the 
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"Daisy"  poems  in  acceat  and  order,  but 
the  stanzas  are  single  ones  of  four  lines,  not 
doublets  of  eight.  "Wordsworth  is  indebted 
to  Drayton  for  several  happy  thoughts  and 
phrases.  The  famous  passage  describing 
the  rebound  of  Joanna's  laugh  from  height 
to  height  of  the  Cumberland  mountains  is 
borrowed  from  a  passage  in  the  Pohjolhion. 
The  Latin  motto  which  appears  on  the  title- 
page  of  the  "Lyrical  Ballads"  of  1800 — 
"Quam  nihil  adgenium,  Papiniane,  tuum  !  " 
— was  found  in  tlie  note  prefixed  to  the 
Polyolhion  by  the  learned  Selden,  who  fur- 
nished the  curious  illustrations  to  that  work. 
The  pretty  lines  in  "  Stray  Pleasures  " — 

"  Each  leaf,  that  and  this, 
Its  neighbour  will  Idss,"  &c. 

— are  inspired  by  11.  5-8,  Nymphal  vi.,  of 
"  The  Muses'  Elysium"  : 

"  The  wind  had  no  more  strength  than  this, 
That  leisurel}'  it  blew, 
To  make  one  leaf  the  next  to  kiss 
That  closely  by  it  grew." 

And — to  mention  no  other  instances — the 
thrilling  sonnet,  "  Vanguard  of  Liberty ! 
Ye  Men  of  Kent ! "  was  suggested  by 
U.  323-4,  bk.  i.,  of  "  The  Barons'  Wars  "  : 

"  Then  those  of  Kent,  uuoonquered  of  the  rest. 
That  to  this  day  mamtain  their  ancient  right ; 
For  courage  no  whit  second  to  the  best,"  &c. 

"  The  Affliction  of  Margaret "  {Mary  in 
the  copy)  was  originally  prefaced  by  six 
decasyllabic  couplet?,  here  printed — a  sort 
of  preliminary  confidence  from  the  poet  to 
the  reader,  similar  to  those  which  precede 
the  "Emigrant  Mother  "  and  the  "  Lover's 
Lament "  : 

"  Oh,  move,  thou  Cottage,    from  behind  that 
oak !  " 

Wordsworth  was  well  advised  in  suppress- 
ing this  metrical  Preface,  for,  like  the 
forewords  referred  to,  and  that  intolerable 
aside  which  in  the  editions  of  1814  and 
1820  of  the  "Exciirsion"  interrupts  the 
Solitary's  description  of  the  atmospheric 
effects  of  a  storm  amidst  the  mountains,  it 
is  egoistic  and  inartistically  efPusive.  But 
the  opening  lines  well  deserve  to  be  printed, 
for  in  them  the  poet  explains  the  purpose 
and  scope  of  the  poems  of  1807  : 

"  This  Book,  which  strives  to  express  in  tuneful 

sound 
The  joys   and   sorrows   which   thi-ough    life 

abound, 
—  Some   great,    some  small,    some  frc<iiieiit 

and  some  rare. 
But  all  observed  or  felt,  and  truly  there  —  " 

"  Mediation  and  sympathy,"  says  Mr. 
Swiliburne,  "  not  action  and  passion,  were 
the  two  main.strings  of  AVordsworth's  serene 
and  stormless  lyre.  As  the  poet  of  suffering, 
and  of  sympatliy  with  suffering,  his  station 
is  unetjualled  in  its  kind." 

We  must  not  iliscount  the  attractions  of 
this  beautiful  book  l)y  quoting  the  here- 
tofore unpublished  "  Tinker."  Of  small 
artistic  merit,  the  little  poem  possesses  some 
importance  as  illustrating  that  "  reverence 
for  man,  that  sympathy  for  him  in  his 
primary  relations  and  his  essential  being, 
of  which,"  observes  Mr.  F.  W.  II.  Mj'ers] 
"  Wordsworth's  poetry  and  prose  present 
so  many  remarkable  examples."     A  word. 


however,  must  be  added  on  the  photographic 
reproductions,  which  include  parts  of  "  Ellen 
Irwin"  and  "The  Brothers"  in  Dorothy's 
writing,  punctuated  by  Humphry  Davy,  an 
autograph  letter  to  the  latter  from  Words- 
worth in  the  poet's  best  style  of  penmansmp, 
the  entire  poem  of  "  Love  "  in  the  author's 
somewhat  bo3'ish  hand,  and  the  two  opening 
stanzas  of  the  "Immortality"  Ode,  copied 
by  Sarah  Hutchinson,  and  revised  by 
Wordsworth.  Many  interesting  questions, 
into  which  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter — 
e.g.,  how  far  Coleridge  in  1800  concurred 
with  the  poetic  theories  of  the  Preface — are 
suggested  by  these  facsimiles.  It  will  be  a 
surprise  to  many  that  Wordsworth  should 
have  seen  fit  in  a  note  to  the  Lyrical 
Ballads  of  1 800,  which  is  reprinted  by  Mr. 
Hale  White,  to  fall  foul  of  the  "Ancient 
Mariner."  Wordsworth's  purjiose,  how- 
ever, was  at  least  an  honest  one,  whereas 
that  of  Southey  in  his  critique  of  the 
"Lyrical  Ballads"  of  1798  was  malignant 
and  discreditable.  Southey,  in  the  Critical 
Review  of  October,  1798,  wrote  of  the 
"  Ancient  Mariner "  that,  viewed  as  a 
narrative,  it  is  "  absurd  or  uninteUigible. 
Our  readers  may  exercise  their  ingenuity 
in  attempting  to  unriddle  what  follows." 
He  then  quotes  11.301-322,  and  proceeds: 
"  We  do  not  sufficiently  understand  the  story 
to  analyse  it.  It  is  a  Dutch  attempt  at 
German  sublimity.  Genius  has  here  been 
emplo3'ed  in  producing  a  poem  of  little 
merit."  What  Coleridge  felt  about  Words- 
worth's criticism  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing ;  probably  he  esjiressed  his  hearty 
concurrence  with  it,  for,  as  Mr.  Hale  White 
observes,  he  was  always  readj'  to  depreciate 
his  own  poetrj'.  But  Southe3''s  attack  he 
received  with  amused  scorn,  inditing  in 
reply  the  following  lines:  "  To  a  critic  who 
extracted  a  passage  from  a  Poem  without 
adding  a  word  respecting  the  context,  and 
then  derided  it  as  unintelligible  "  : 

"  Most  candid  Critic,  what  if  I, 
By  way  of  joke,  pull  out  your  eye, 
Aid,  holding  up  the  fragment,  cry 
'  Ha  !  Ha  I  that  meu  such  fools  should  be  ! 
Behold  this  shapeless  Dab  ! — and  he 
Who  own'd  it,  fancied  it  could  see  ! ' 
The  joke  were  mighty  analytic, 
Butr— should  you  like  it,  candid  Critic  ?  " 

So  absurd  was  the  rumour  which  repre- 
sented the  three  poets — Coleridge,  Words- 
worth, and  Southey — as  banded  together 
for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  ancient 
authority,  and  enforcing  a  creed  and  a 
revelation  of  their  own  I 


THE  HISTORY  OF  COMINES. 

The  History  of  Comines.  Englished  by 
Thomas  Danett,  anno  1596,  with  an  Intro- 
duction by  Charles  Whibley.  In  2  vols. 
"  Tudor  Translation  Series."  (David 
Nutt.) 

In  1566  (according  to  his  preface  of 
November  1,  1596)  Thomas  Danett,  a 
student  of  Continental  history  and  a  past 
master  of  the  English  tongue,  rendered  into 
our  speech  "The  Historic  of  Philip  de 
Commines,    Knight,     Lord    of    Argentan," 


which  "  rude  translation  perused  anew  and 
enlarged  with  such  notes  and  pedigrees  as 
seemed  necessarie "  at  the  request  of  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton,  was  finally,  after  his 
death,  again  examined  and  corrected  and 
put  to  the  press  by  certain  gentlemen  who 
supposed  it  "  a  great  dishonour  to  our 
nation  that  so  woorthie  an  historie  being 
extant  in  aU  languages  almost  in  Christen- 
dom should  be  suppressed  in  ours,"  fur- 
nished with  a  biography  and  vindication  of 
its  author  in  answer  to  the  accusations 
"  wherewith  Jacobus  Meyerus,  a  Flemming, 
in  his  Annales  of  Flanders  chargeth  verie 
unjustlie  both  Commines'  history  and  his 
life,"  and  dedicated  to  the  Lord  Burleigh. 

"  Danett's  notes  and  supply  of  the  his- 
torie from  1483  to  1493,  of  aU  which  time 
Commines,  writes  nothing, "  are  as  excellent 
as  the  pithy,  vigorous,  and  competent  stjde  in 
which  he  renders  the  straightforward  but 
classic  French  of  the  Lord  of  Argentan.  Mr. 
Whibley's  careful  search  has  not  been  able 
to  give  us  more  information  respecting  him 
than  that  he  put  forth  in  1593  a  "  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Low  Countries  "  epitomised  from 
Guicciardini,  and  in  1600  a  "Continuation 
of  the  Historie  of  France  from  the  death  of 
Charles  the  Eighth,  when  Comines  endeth, 
till  the  death  of  Harrj'  the  Second  (1559)." 
We  would  hope  that  time  and  chance  may 
reveal  to  us  more  of  this  industrious  and 
gifted  Elizabethan.  But  at  all  events  his 
masterpiece  ia  here,  well  printed  and  warmly 
introduced,  certainly  one  of  the  most  useful 
and  delightful  of  the  many  noble  versions 
of  notable  books  that  the  sixteenth  century' 
has  given  us. 

As  to  Commines  himself,  it  is  lawful  to 
daily  over  him  a  little.  Let  us  hear  his 
translator  first.  He  esteems  him  "  the 
wisest  and  best  acquainted  with  all  manners 
of  state  of  any  man  in  his  time,"  and  holds 
that  his  life  "  is  to  be  accoimted  rightlj'  both 
honest  and  virtuous,  the  discourses  where- 
with he  farceth  out  his  book  breathing 
nothing  but  virtue  and  sinceritie,  and  the 
book  itself  confirmed  by  good  testimony 
and  approved  by  the  judgement  of  the 
noblest  Princes  that  Eurojie  bred  these 
many  hundred  yeeres.  .  .  .  Wherefore  our 
author's  credit  standeth  upright,  as  well  for 
good  conversations  of  life  as  sincere  rej>ort 
in  historie."     He  describes  him  as 

"  a  gentleman  of  a  very  ancient  house,  and 
joined  by  blood  and  alliance  to  the  best  of  that 
nation.  .  .  .  He  was  of  tall  stature,  fairc  com- 
plexion, and  goodly  personage.  The  French 
toong  he  spake  perfectly  and  eloquently,  the 
Italian,  Duche,  and  Spanish  reasonably  well. 
He  had  read  over  verie  diligently  all  histories 
written  in  French,  especially  of  the  Romaines, 
and  bare  them  all  in  memorie.  He  much 
acquainted  himself  with  strangers,  thereby  to 
increase  his  knowledge.  He  had  great  regard 
to  the  spending  of  his  time,  and  abhorred  all 
idleness.  He  was  of  an  excellent,  yea,  an  in- 
credible memorie :  for  he  often  indited  at  one 
time  to  fower  Secretaries,  soverall  letters  of 
waightie  affaires  appertaining  to  the  state,  with 
as  great  facilitie  and  readines,  as  if  he  had  but 
one  matter  in  hand.  ...  In  prosperitie  he 
gave  for  his  posie  this  sentence  :  '  He  that  will 
not  labour  let  him  not  eate  ' ;  but  in  adversitie 
this :  '  I  sailed  into  the  deepe  of  the  seas,  and  a 
sudden  tempest  overwhelmed  me.'  " 

His  monument,  set  up  in  the  Austin  Friars 
Church  at  Paris,  is  now,  as  is  well  known, 
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in  the  government's  possession,  and  gives 
in  fine  stem  portrayal  the  images  of  the 
knight  and  his  wife. 

Philip  de  Commines  was  well  justified  in 
undertaking  those   memoirs   on  which   his 
fame  rests,  though  it  is  probable  that  his 
practical  talents  were   at  least  as  great  as 
his  historical  powers.     He  had  experience  ; 
he  had  practised  statecraft,  as  well  as  written 
about   it ;   he  had   known   the   favour  and 
disfavour  of  princes  and  tasted  prison  fare  ; 
he  had  travelled  on  his  lord's  errands,  used 
diplomatic  arts,  and  made  his  observations 
at   home   and   abroad.     He   thought    some 
record  of  such  remembrances  as  he  deemed 
fit  to  set  down  covdd  not  be  useless  to  those 
that  were  to  come  after  him.     He  reviewed 
his  life  politic  as  others  of  his  countrymen 
have  reviewed  their  lives  curial  or  martial. 
He  does  not  write  in  vanity,  though  he  is 
quietly  conscious  of  having  assisted  at  great 
and  pregnant  events  ;  and  it  is  his  honest 
pride  to   have   given  faithful  and  efficient 
help    in   his    degree    to    the    well-devised 
schemes  of  so  great  a  master  of  governance 
as  the  French  king  whose  service  he  had 
chosen.     He   attached   some  importance  to 
the  simple  theories  of  life  and  fate  he  had 
gradually  and  laboriously  worked  out.     But 
he   must  not,  in  spite  of   his  sagacity,  be 
treated  as  in  any  way  the  peer  of  his  mighty 
contemporary  Machiavel,  nor,  in  spite  of  his 
downright  skill  at  plain  but  dignified  narra- 
tive   and    his     occasional    vivid     glimpses 
of  realitj',  can  he  be  compared  for  skill  in  tell- 
ing   a   story,    or,    indeed,    for    interest,  to 
Froissart    or    Branthosme.      He    has    but 
little  of  the  Herodotean  quality ;  it  is  as  a 
Thueydidean  he  must  be  judged.     Not  his 
the   pleasing    though    childish    personality 
of  men  like  Joinville  ;  nor  the  zeal  or  judg- 
ment   of   D'Aubigne   or    De   Thou,    albeit 
he  is  far  more  practical  than  they  in  his  aims 
and  achievement.     But  in  spite  of  his  dry- 
ness, his  narrowness   of  view,   his  obvious 
reticences,  his  common-place  philosophy,  we 
could  ill  afford  to  be  without  the  hard  but 
powerful   portrait    of   his    formidable    and 
politic  master   of   which   Scott  made   such 
good  use,  or  to  miss  the  faithful  but  abrupt 
account  of  many  deeds  of  moment  in  which 
the   narrator  himself   took   no   small  part. 
Commines  is  often  overpraised,  he  was  hot  a 
great  historian,  he  was  not  a  philosopher,  he 
was  not  a  statesman  of  the  first  class,  as  some 
of  his  French  panegjTists  have  tried  to  make 
out.     He  is  often  tiresome  for  pages,  nay, 
sometimes  whole  chapters.     But  how  much 
solid  information  we  should  lack  concerning 
both  the   deeds  he   beheld   and  the   doers 
thereof    if    these    memoirs    had    untimely 
perished.     Above  all,   we  should  miss   the 
precious   glimpses   they    give   us   into    the 
heart  and  brain  of  an  able  Flemish  gentle- 
man of  the  end   of  the  fifteenth    century, 
one  familiar  with  many  of  the   shrewdest 
spirits  of  his  day.     For  over  Commines,  too, 
the  breath  of  the  Renaissance  liad  passed. 
He  had  lost  many  of  the  infantile  official 
mediaeval    beliefs,  though   he  never  broke 
or  ever  thought  of  breaking  with  the  Church, 
or  stepped  upon  the  ways  in  which  such  as 
Machiavel  boldly  walked.      He  had  a  dis- 
tinct idea  of  constitutional  rule ;  he  had  a 
definite  view    of    the  importance   the   true 
statesman  should  attach  to  the  raison  d'etat ; 


he  sought  for  scientific  theories  that  might 
interpret  the  hurly-burly  of  events  and 
unravel  the  eternal  scheme  that  lies  behind 
the  blind  mask  of  Fate  or  Fortune.  The 
boyhood  of  Europe  was,  indeed,  over  and  its 
youth  begun  when  to  the  generation  of 
Valla  and  Pomponius  succeed  the  generation 
of  Louis  IX.  and  Borgia,  of  Commines  and 
Machiavel. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  Danett  not  to  give 
a  few  samples  of  what  his  happy  talent 
could  do  in  rendering  idiomatic  French  into 
idiomatic  English.  Of  his  chosen  hero. 
King  Louis,  he  writes,  following  his  author : 

"  Small  trust  ought  meaue  and  poore  man  to 
repose  in  worldly  wealth  and  honours,  seeing 
this  mightie  King,  after  so  long  trouble  and 
travell  for  the  obtayning  of  them,  forsooke 
them  all,  and  could  not  prolong  his  life  one 
hower  for  all  that  he  coidd  do.  I  knew  him 
and  served  him  in  the  flower  of  his  age  and  in 
his  great  prosperitie  ;  yet  never  saw  I  him  free 
from  toile  of  bodie  and  trouble  of  mind.  .  .  . 
Sure,  in  mine  opinion,  from  his  childhood  till  his 
death  he  was  in  continual  toile  and  trouble,  so 
that  if  all  his  pleasant  and  joyfuU  days  were 
numbred  I  thinke  they  should  be  found  but 
fewe ;  yea  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  for  one 
pleasant  there   should   be  found  twentie   dis- 


The  motif  is  old.  Henry  of  Huntingdon  and 
many  others  had  used  it,  but  it  is  effective 
and  authentic,  and  by  no  means  least 
effective  in  Danett's  rendering.  The  famous 
character  of  Duke  Charles  is  thus  rendered  : 

"  I  had  known  him  in  times  past  a  mightie 
and  honorable  Prince,  as  much  yea  more 
esteemed  and  siught  to  of  his  neighbours,  then 
any  Prince  in  Christendome.  Further,  in  mine 
opinion  the  greatest  cause  of  God's  indignation 
against  him,  was  for  that  he  attributed  all  his 
good  successe,  and  all  the  great  ■s'ictories  he 
obtained  in  this  world,  to  his  owne  wisdome  and 
vertue  ;  and  not  to  God,  as  he  ought  to  have 
done.  And  undoubtedly  he  was  endowed  with 
many  goodly  vertues :  for  never  was  Prince 
more  desirous  to  entertain  noblemen,  and  keepe 
them  in  good  order  than  he.  His  liberalitie 
seemed  not  great,  because  he  made  all  men 
partakers  thereof.  Never  Prince  gave  audience 
more  willingly  to  his  servants  and  subjects  than 
he.  While  I  served  him  he  was  not  cruell,  but 
grew  marvellous  cruell  towards  his  end,  which 
was  a  signe  of  short  life.  In  his  apparell  and 
all  other  kinde  of  furniture  he  was  wouderfull 
pompous,  yea  somewhat  too  excessive.  He 
received  very  honorably  all  ambassadors  and 
strangers,  feasting  them  sumptuously,  and 
entertaining  them  with  great  solemnitie.  Cove- 
tous he  was  of  glorie,  which  was  the  chiefe  cause 
that  made  him  moove  so  many  wars  :  for  he 
desired  to  imitate  those  aucient  Princes,  whose 
fame  continueth  till  this  present.  Lastly,  hardy 
he  was  and  valiant,  as  any  man  that  lived  in 
his  time :  but  all  his  great  enterprises  and 
attempts  ended  with  himselfe,  and  turned  to 
his  owne  losse  and  dishonor ;  for  the  honor 
goeth  ever  with  the  victorie." 

So  much  may  suffice,  though  there  are  not 
many  lines  throughout  the  two  volumes 
without  evident  token  of  Danett's  faithful- 
ness and  skill.  He  must,  indeed,  take  rank 
with  the  foremost  of  English  translators, 
for  he  has  fitted  himself  admirably  and 
exactly  to  his  subject,  knowing  well  that  it 
did  not  permit  or  invite  amplification  by 
allusion  or  quaintness  of  conceit  or  over- 
homeliness  of  idiom,  or  the  pompous 
opulence  of  addition  that  we  welcome  when 


used  in  their  appropriate  places  by  Mabbe, 
North,  or  Urquhart,  his  sole  worthy  com- 
peers. 

And  so  with  a  thankful  feeling  toward  the 
devisers  and  executors  of  this  set  of  Tudor 
translations,  and  with  a  hope  that  future 
volumes  may  be  as  well  chosen  and  as  well 
edited  as  these,  we  may  part  for  to-day  with 
Danett's  Commines. 

F.  York  Powell. 


M.  MAETERLINCK'S  NEW  PLAY. 

Aglavaine  and  Selysette.    By  Maurice  Maeter- 
linck.  Translated  by  Alfred  Sutro.   With 
an  Introduction  by  J.  W.  Mackail.  (Grant 
Richards.) 
M.   Maeterlinck's    plays    are    not    to    be 
criticised.      An   attempt  may   be   made  to 
carry  his  thought  a  little  farther,  to  expand 
it,  to  translate  it  into  not  simpler  but  more 
easily  negotiable   terms ;    but  this  mystical 
author  is  not  to  be  criticised  in  the  ordinary 
way.     He  has   laws  to  himself;  his  philo- 
sophy is  his  own ;  his  methods  are  his  own  ; 
and  j'ou  either  believe  in  them  and  admire 
his  work  or  you  do  not. 

One    feels    that    M.   Maeterlinck    writes 
nothing  that    does    not    give   him   intense 
pleasure.     His  dramas  and  essays  are  the 
expression  of  his  fairest  self,   the\'  are  his 
most  joyous  form  of  play.     He  seeks  recrea- 
tion by   creating   another   world   in  which 
idealised   and    transfigured    human   beings 
may  fulfil  themselves  at  his  behest.  Nothing 
ugly  may  happen  there.      Frustration  and 
sorrow,   old  age  and  death,  are  the  lot  of 
all,  there  as  here;    but  only  through  frus- 
tration and  sorrow,  M.  Maeterlinck  holds, 
can    we   attain  to   peace  and   loveliness  of 
thought   and   deed,    and   no    way  leads   so 
certainly  to  gi-ief  as  the  way  of  death.     Old 
age  is  to  him  very  piteous  and  plaintive  ; 
but  he  seems  to  think  of  it  as  second  child- 
hood, hardly  less  beautiful  than  childhood 
itself ;  and  the  old  men  and  women  of  his 
plays  have  caught  already  some  gleam  of 
light  from  the  land  they  are  so  soon  to  enter. 
Mr.  Mackail,  in  his  luminous  preface  to 
this  play — quite  the  wisest  words  we  have 
read  on  M.  Maeterlinck's  genius — compares 
the  Belgian    writer    with  William   Morris. 
Their  imaginations  certainly  are  akin  ;   but 
Mr.  Morris,  once  he  had  set  foot  in  the  fair 
land   of    romance   where  his  dreams   were 
laid,  became  (as,  indeed,  Mr.  Mackail  admits) 
too  vivid,  too  robust,  too  objective  for  the 
analogy  to  hold.    Malory  is  more  akin  to  the 
modern    mystic.      But    in    seeking    for    a 
counterpart    to    M.  Maeterlinck    we    must 
go  not  to  literature  but  to  music  and  art ; 
we   must   go  to   Wagner  and   Sir  Edward 
Burne-Jones.      In  the  last  act  of  "  Tristan 
and  Isolde,"  a  shepherd  plays  a  pipe  on  the 
ramparts  of  the  castle,  where  Tristan  lies  a- 
dying.      Much  of  M.  Maeterlinck,  it   seems 
to  us,  if  translated  into  music,  would  have 
just    such    wistful,    melancholy    beauty   of 
sound.      And  were  the  youth  and  maiden  in 
the  picture  "  Love  among  the  Ruins  "   to 
speak,  they  would  speak  as  Meleander  speaks 
to  Aglavaine  and  Aglavaine  to  Meleander. 
Wagner,    Maeterlinck,  and   Burne-Jones — 
to  all  three  Beauty  and  Sorrow  come  hand 
in  hand. 
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The  surface  story  of  Aglavaine  and  ISelysette 
is  very  simple.  Meleander  and  Selysette 
have  been  mairied  four  years.  "We  find 
them,  when  the  play  opens,  living  in  a  castle 
of  the  strange  Maeterlinck  country,  when 
and  how  we  know  not.  They  are  happy, 
but  it  is  not  quite  the  highest  happiness. 
Then  comes  Aglavaine,  whom  Meleander 
has  known  of  old.  She  is  more  beautiful 
than  Selysette,  and  Meleander  forgets  Sely- 
sette in  her  presence.  Neither  wishes  to 
wound  little  Selysette,  but  what  will  you 
when  destiny  decrees  ?  Aglavaine,  pitjdng 
Selysette,  determines  to  go  away,  but  Sely- 
sette, lifted  by  grief  to  heights  she  knew 
not  of  before,  is  beforehand  with  her,  and 
dies  by  her  own  hand,  atfirming  to  the  end 
that  she  did  not  intend  it,  so  that  the  love  of 
Meleander  and  Aglavaine  may  blossom  un- 
checked. On  the  surface,  that  is  the  story. 
But  imdemeath  there  are  lessons  for  all  who 
can  read,  and  the  drama  is  unfolded  with 
infinite  beauty  of  thought,  of  word,  and  of 
deed,  and  mastery  of  dramatic  technique. 
Besides  Meleander,  Selysette,  and  Aglavaine, 
there  is  Selj'sette's  old  grandmother,  Meli- 
grane,  and  Yssaline,  Selysette's  little  sister. 
The  kernel  of  the  tragedy  being  Sely- 
sette's great  decision  and  the  consequent 
awakening  of  her  soul,  let  us  quote  a  portion 
of  the  scene  where  Selysette,  determined 
upon  leaving  the  way  clear  for  Meleander 
and  Aglavaine,  stands  on  the  ruined  tower 
by  the  sea  with  her  little  sister.  She  means 
to  throw  herself  from  the  top.  Yssaline  is 
to  prove  it  was  an  accident,  and  Selysette 
has  told  Yssaline  a  story  of  a  wonderful  bird 
that  flies  round  the  tower  with  green  wings, 
"  a  strange,  pale  green,  inconceivably  strange 
and  pale." 

SELYSETTE. 

Here  we  are,  Yssaline,  in  the  turret  of  the 
tower,  and  now  we  must  know  what  we  have 
to  do.  .  .  .  Oh  the  brightness  there  is  t\iU 
morning  over  earth  and  sea  and  sky  !  Why  is 
this  day  so  much  more  beautiful  than  other 
days  '(  .  .  . 


Where  is  the  green  bird  ? 

SELYSETTE. 

He  is  there,  but  wo  cannot  see  him  yet.  .  .  . 
In  a  minute  or  two  we  wUl  lean  over  the  wall, 
but  let  us  look  around  us  first.  One  can  see 
the  castle  and  the  courtyard,  the  woods  and 
the  gardens.  All  the  flowers  have  opened  on 
the  water-banks.  .  .  .  How  green  tlie  grass  is 
this  moniing !  .  .  .  I  cannot  see  Aglavaine.  .  .  . 
Oh,  look,  there  is  Meleander.  .  .  .  He  is  waiting 

for  her Bend  down,  we  must  hide ;  ho 

must  not  know  we  are  hero.   .   .   . 

YSSALINE. 

Little  sister,  little  sister,  look  out  here.  .  .  . 
I  can  see  the  gardener  planting  flowers  round 
tho  house. 

SELYSETTE. 

You  will  see  them  grow  and  you  will  see 
them  open,  Yssaline,  and  you  will  pluck  them 
for  me.  .  .  .  Come,  come,  it  is  more  than  I  can 
boar.  .  .  .  Let  us  look  from  here ;  hern  there 
is  only  the  sea,  which  is  faraway.  .  .  .  [Tlit-y 
(/<>  lo  the  other  side  of  the  tower.]  How  beautiful 
tho  sea  is  too  !  In  not  a  single  corner  is 
sorrow  to  be  found  to-day.  .  .  .  The  sea  is  so 
green,  so  deep,  so  beautiful,  that  one's  courage 
goes.  .  .  . 


Oh,  here  are  the  gulls,  little  sister  ;  the  gulls 
are  coming !  Oh,  how  many  there  are  !  .  .  . 
how  many  !     There  must  be  two  thousand  !  .  .  . 

SELYSETTE. 

They  have  all  flown  here  together  from  the 
far  end  of  the  sea.  .  .  .  They  look  as  though 
they  were  bringing  us  news. 

YSSALINE. 

No,  no  ;  it  is  fish  they  are  bringing,  Httle 
sister.  .  .  .  And  their  young  ones  are  screaming, 
too,  from  their  holes  in  the  wall.  .  .  .  Their 
beaks  are  bigger  than  themselves.  .  .  . 

SELYSETTE. 

What  did  I  say  to  grandam,  Yssaline  ? 

YSSALINE. 

Why  are  you  crying,  little  sister  ? 

SELYSETTE, 

I  am  not  crying,  Yssaline — I  am  thinking, 
thinking.  Did  I  kiss  her  before  I  went 
away  ?  .   .  . 

YSSALINE. 

Yes,  you  kissed  her  as  you  said  good-bye. 

SELYSETTE. 

How  often  did  I  kiss  her  ? 

YSSALINE. 

Ouce,  little  sister,  we  had  no  time.  .  .  . 

SELYSETTE. 


I  fear  I  was  not  gentle  enough. 


We  were  in  a  great  hurry,  little  sister. 
SELYSETTE. 

No,  no ;  it  must  not  be.  .  .  .  She  wUl  be 
quite  alone,  Yssaline,  and  this  will  ever  linger 
in  her  mind.  You  see,  if  you  have  not  been 
gentler  than  usual  when  you  go  away,  they 
believe  that  you  no  longer  love  them.  Whereas 
it  is  the  contrary  that  they  should  behove  ;  it 
is  just  when  our  love  is  too  gi-eat  that  we  are 
afraid  to  be  gentle.  .  .  .  Though  perhaps  we 
are  wrong ;  for  whatever  they  do,  and  were 
they  to  live  a  thousand  years,  it  is  only  the  last 
word  we  said  to  them  that  they  can  remember. 
I  saw  that  myself  when  my  mother  went.  .  .  . 
At  the  last  moment  of  all  she  did  not  smile  at 
me,  and  it  comes  back  to  me  again  and  again 
that  she  did  not  smile.  .  .  .  And  the  rest  of 
life  scarcely  seems  to  coimt. 

The  skill  of  tlie  dramatist  in  the  foregoing 
passage  could  hardly  be  over  praised.  M. 
Maeterlinck  can  always,  by  sheer  power  of 
suggestion,  compel  everything  to  contribute 
to  his  desired  eifect,  everything,  animate 
and  inanimate  alike.  Herein  is  a  triumph 
of  imagination  o\'er  invention. 

The  book  is  a  treasury  of  beautiful  things. 
No  one  now  writing  loves  beauty  as 
M.  Maeterlinck  does.  Sheer,  essential  beauty 
has  no  such  lover.  He  will  have  nothing 
else.  Gentleness,  sweet  reasonableness, 
patience,  resignation  under  grief,  self- 
sacrifice  :  the  old  beatitudes  of  the  Evangelists 
are  his  too.  Into  the  world  which  he  has 
created  no  harshness  may  enter,  no  acerbity, 
no  conscious  pettiness  ;  nothing,  indeed,  but 
beautiful  thoughts,  beautiful  words,  beauti- 
ful actions,  and  beautiful  mistakes  for 
which  he  has  endless  pity  and  charity. 
His  names  are  sheer  T)eauty :  Pelleas  and 
Melisanda ;  Aglavaine  and  Selysette ;  Meli- 


grane    and    Yssaline — wistful,    harmonious 
words. 

Another  quotation  or  two  and  we  must  end. 
Aglavaine  is  thus  described  by  Meleander  : 

She  is  like  no  other  woman.  .  .  .  Her 
beauty  is  different,  that  is  all  .  .  .  stranger 
and  more  ethereal ;  it  is  never  the  same — one 
might  almost  say  it  was  more  manifold  ...  it 
is  a  beauty  along  which  the  sold  can  pass 
unhindered  .  .  .  and  her  hair  is  very  strange. 
.  .  .  You  will  see.  ...  It  seems  to  take  part 
in  everyone  of  her  thoughts.  ...  As  she  is 
happy  or  sad  so  does  her  hair  smUe  or  weep, 
and  this  even  at  times  when  she  herself  scarcely 
knows  whether  she  should  be  happy  or  whether 
she  should  be  sad.  ...  I  have  never  seen  hau' 
so  full  of  Ufe. 

And    this    is    Aglavaine's    very  wonderful 
declaration  of  love : 

I  go  in  search  of  myself,  and  it  is  in  you 
that  I  am  to  be  found ;  I  seek  you  and  discover 
you  within  myself.  .  .  .  Neither  our  hands,  nor 
our  souls,  nor  our  lips  seem  to  exist  apart.  .  .  . 
I  can  no  longer  tell  whether  you  are  the 
radiance  of  me  or  whether  I  am  beaming  your 
light.  ...  So  strangely  does  all  blend  within 
us  that  it  is  impossible  to  discover  where  the 
one  begins  and  the  other  leaves  off.  .  .  .  Your 
least  gestiire  reveals  uie  to  myself ;  there  is  not 
a  smile,  not  a  silence,  not  a  word  that  comes 
from  you  but  finks  me  to  a  newer  being.  .  .  . 
I  feel  that  I  flower  in  you  as  you  flower  in  me  ; 
and  we  are  ever  springing  to  birth  again  in 
each  other. 

M.  Maeterlinck  gives  us  much  of  this 
half-uttered  mysticism.  He  whispers  his 
innermost  convictions.  One  must  read  him 
very  vigilantly.  "Look  you,  Selysette," 
says  Aglavaine,  "  by  dint  of  hiding  from 
others  the  self  that  is  within  us,  we  may  end 
by  being  unable  to  find  it  ourselves."  And 
Meleander,  justifying  her  love  for  Aglavaine, 
says:  "Our  love  lies  far  above  ourselves, 
Selysette  ;  there  where  we  love  each  other 
we  are  pure  and  beautiful."  "It  is  only 
when  two  people  are  alone  together,"  says 
Aglavaine,"  that  truth  descends  from  its  very- 
fairest  heaven."  And  again  :  "So  long  as 
we  know  not  what  it  opens  nothing  can  be 
more  beautiful  than  a  key."  These  are 
notable  sayings,  and  Mr.  Sutro,  the  trans- 
lator, has  preserved  their  individuality  with 
much  skill. 


TWO  WAE  BOOKS. 

IFar  and  a    Jinieel.      By  Wilfred   Polhjck. 
(Chatto  &  Windus.) 

Nowadays  the  war  correspondent  reaps  a 
double  harvest.  He  draws  the  pay  of  an 
ambassador  while  upon  the  warpath,  and 
makes  a  book  to  his  profit  as  soon  as  he 
gets  back  to  London.  With  others  who 
have  followed  the  fortunes  and  misfortunes 
of  the  Turks  and  the  Greeks  in  the  late  war, 
Mr.  AVilfred  Pollock  has  put  forth  his 
experiences  in  book  form,  and  the  result  is 
a  most  engaging  little  work.  Mr.  Pollock 
was,  in  the  body,  ujjon  the  side  of  the 
Greeks ;  but  circumstances  seem  to  have 
forbidden  him  to  take  a  very  favourable 
view  of  the  fighting  capacity  of  the  Hellenic 
forces.  "Except  for  General  Smolenski's 
dignified  stand  for  some  days  at  Velestino," 
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writes  Mr.  Pollock  in  "  Some  Notes  on  the 
Greek  Army,"  "it  was  merely  a  discreditable 
retreat  of  the  Greeks  from  one  magnificent 
position  to  the  other."  One  telegram  of 
Mr.  Pollock's,  which  apparently  never  got 
through  the  Athenian  censure,  sums  up  the 
whole  campaign  ;  it  was  sent  after  a  journey 
towards  Domoko,  and  contains  this  pregnant 
passage  :  "  Immediately  afterwards  met 
Crown  Prince  and  staff.  Army  apparently 
following." 

But  by  this  time  we  are  fairly  well 
acquainted  with  this  campaign,  in  wliich 
the  Greeks  never  saw  the  colour  of  their 
enemy's  eyes.  You  will  read  with  interest 
Mr.  Pollock's  encounters  with  Greek  officers, 
peasants,  journalists,  and  such  like  ordinarj' 
things,  but  you  wiU  be  chiefly  interested  in 
his  bicj'cle,  the  first  of  its  kind  to  carry  a 
man  safely  through  a  war.  It  did  not 
claim  to  be  a  first-rate  bicj'cle,  bvit  it  did 
its  duty ;  it  bumped  its  way  over  ploughed 
fields,  over  the  rocky  passes  of  Thessaly, 
and  up  the  cobbled  roadway  of  Thebes, 
with  never  a  puncture  in  its  ragged  tyres. 
Moreover,  it  enabled  its  rider  to  pass  all 
the  other  correspondents  on  horse  and  in 
carriages,  catch  the  steamer  at  Volo,  and 
wire  the  news  of  the  Larissa  panic  in  time 
for  the  Morning  Post  to  get  well  ahead  of 
any  other  newspaper  in  the  world.  We 
have  not  space  to  quote  the  admirable 
account  of  that  admirable  ride — on  a  broken 
saddle  too. 

The  bicycle,  furthermore,  faced  unflinch- 
ingly the  buUets  of  the  "  Great  Assassin," 
to  say  nothing  of  its  rider.  Mr.  Pollock  did  | 
a  spin  of  a  mile  or  two  in  the  direction  of 
the  Turks  to  see  how  they  were  getting  on. 
He  was  not  much  surprised,  he  writes, 

"  to  see  the  spit  of  a  bullet  in  the  dust  of  the 
road  some  forty  yards  in  front  of  me.  The 
report,  a  second  or  two  later,  showed  me  that 
the  shot  had  been  fired  from  the  lofty  slopes  of 
the  '  Dog's  Head  '  on  my  right.  As  I  looked 
up  I  saw  the  white  yaSs  of  half-a-dozeu  more 
rifles,  and,  after  a  few  seconds'  pause,  heard 
the  whistles  of  the  appi-oaching  bullets.  It 
was  evident  that  the  Turkish  outposts  on  these 
mountains  looked  upon  me  as  an  interesting 
mark,  long  though  the  range  was — certainly  at 
least  twelve  hundred  yards.  The  track  was 
too  narrow  for  turning  round  without  dismount- 
ing, so  I  got  off,  and  it  occurred  to  rae  to  wave 
a  white  handkerchief  to  see  if  it  would  have  any 
effect.  It  merely  drew  a  whistling  volley,  two 
bviUets  of  which  fell  into  the  dust  of  the  road 
within  a  foot  of  each  other,  and  not  ten  feet 
from  my  front  wheel.  So  I  quickly  remounted, 
and  in  a  few  instants  was  in  rapid  retreat.  The 
Turkish  soldiers,  probably  Albanians,  had  now 
fully  entered  into  the  fun  of  the  thing,  and  for 
the  two  miles  back  to  the  fountain — in  time,  per- 
haps, six  minutes — I  had  to  nm  the  gauntlet. 
Considering  the  big  range  the  practice  was  by  no 
means  bad.  Their  sharpshooters  wcr(!  lining 
the  hUls,  and  no  doubt  every  man  among  them 
had  a  pot-shot  or  two  at  the  unlucky  '  scorcher  ' 
within  their  line  of  fire.  I  was  not  at  all 
sorry  to  regain  the  shelter  of  the  solid  marble 
fountain,  and  pause  a  minute  or  two  for  a  drink 
of  water  and  a  mouthful  of  brandy." 

War  correspondents  who  are  also  cyclists 
should  be  popular  with  newspaper  pro- 
prietors :  they  save  expense.  On  another 
occasion  there  was  a  race  between  corre- 
spondents to  Athens,  and  the  bicycle  won 
again.     The  others  had  to  depend  on  and 


pay  for  carriages,  trains,  and  steamers. 
One  of  them  ran  into  400  drachmas.  Mr. 
Pollock's  employer  was  the  poorer  by  a 
couple  of  drachmas  for  his  correspondent's 
breakfast,  and  got  his  news  first. 

Altogether,  War  and  a  TFAccHs  a  charming 
little  book  of  stirring  experience,  and  is  well 
worth  the  shilling  it  costs ;  it  has,  more- 
over, its  modesty  and  its  literary  skill  to 
recommend  it. 


With   the    Turkish   Army    in    Thessaly.      By 

Olive  Bigham.  (Macmillan  &  Co.) 
Me.  Clive  Biqiiam,  who  acted  as  The  Timen 
correspondent  in  the  recent  war,  briefly  teUs 
its  story  in  this  unpretentiovis  little  volume. 
If  his  accounts  of  the  actual  fighting  add 
little  to  our  knowledge,  he  is  able  to  tell  us 
much  that  is  of  value  as  to  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  Turkish  army  as  a  fighting 
force.  He  draws  a  sharjJ  contrast  between 
that  army  as  it  might  be,  and  that  anny  as 
it  is.  Potentially  the  finest  military  machine 
in  the  world,  in  fact  it  was  barely  mobile. 
And  led  by  a  commander  who  understood  that 
he  was  to  be  victorious,  but  not  too  victorious, 
who  knew  that  even  a  trivial  defeat  would 
be  fatal  to  him,  but  not  more  fatal  than  a 
splendid  success,  the  Turkish  troojjs  were 
just  thrown  at  the  face  of  the  foe  wherever 
they  could  be  got  to  stand. 

"  The  Turks'  tactics,  as  far  as  they  had  any, 
were  to  bang  away  at  the  enemy  till  they  beat 
him.  On  one  or  two  occasions  some  elemen- 
tary movements,  such  as  flank  attacks,  and 
once  an  envelopment  were  evolved  from  the 
commander's  brains,  but  they  never  got  much 
further  and  had  little  result  to  show." 

Edhem  Pasha  never  followed  up  an  advan- 
tage, or  pressed  a  pursuit,  unwilling  to  risk 
a  check  of  any  sort,  and  calmly  confident  of 
the  ability  of  his  men  to  turn  the  Greeks  out 
of  their  entrenchments  at  any  time.  This 
slowness  to  take  advantage  of  success  is 
attributed  also  in  part  to  the  necessity 
imposed  upon  the  Commander-in-Chief  of 
supervising  every  movement  of  his  sub- 
ordinates. Mr.  Bigham  says  that  with  the 
exception  of  Edhem  Pasha's  immediate  staff 
there  were  not  twenty  officers  in  the 
whole  army  which  conquered  Thessaly  who 
could  talk  French  or  who  had  more  than  a 
most  elementary  military  training.  The 
bulk  of  the  regimental  officers  were  either 
poor  Turkish  gentlemen  or  else  men  who, 
through  long  service,  had  risen  from  the 
ranks,  and  these  "were  very  like  sergeants 
in  their  ideas  and  methods."  But  what  did 
these  things  matter  when  the  men  who 
drove  the  bayonets  and  faced  the  guns 
were  without  fear?  Over  and  over  again 
the  correspondent  breaks  out  into  expres- 
sions of  astonished  admiration  at  the  way 
in  which  the  Turks  woidd  advance  in 
unhesitating  and  unwavering  line  in  the 
teeth  of  the  most  murderous  fire.  The 
Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  are  credited  with 
courage  of  the  defensive  kind — "  behind 
entrenchments  they  were  excellent,  but  when 
it  became  a  question  of  charging  they 
appeared  to  lose  their  nerve."  Mr.  Bigham 
bears  emphatic  testimony  to  the  strict 
discipline  maintained  bj'  the  Turks  while 
he  was  in  Thessaly. 


In  some  f|uarters  the  success  of  the 
invaders  has  been  freely  attributed  to  the 
presence  of  German  officers  in  their  ranks. 
The  Sultan's  forces  had  certainly  been 
largely  organised  upon  the  German  system, 
and  at  different  times  Prussian  officers  had 
served  on  the  general  staff ;  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  only  one  German  officer  was  present 
during  the  campaign.  Grumbkov  Pasha, 
Inspector-General  of  Artillery,  was  at  the 
front  for  six  days,  and  superintended  the 
occupation  of  Larissa.  A  German  military 
attache  (Captain  von  Morgen)  is  said  to 
have  been  mucli  in  Edhem  Pasha's  confi- 
dence ;  but  whether  advice  was  a.sked  or 
taken  matters  little — the  war  was  not  won 
by  strategy.  Mr.  Bigham  seems  to  think 
the  Greek  fieet  might  have  done  more  if  it 
had  been  more  energetically  handled.  Its 
existence  secured  free  transit  upon  the  sea. 
It  so  fulfilled  its  true  function,  and  as  it 
was  incapable  of  landing  any  considerable 
force,  no  other  achievement  could  have  had 
any  lasting  results. 


THE  SCHOOLBOY  MIND. 

Some  Observations  of  a  Foster-parent. 
By  John  Charles  Tarver.  (Constable 
&Co.) 

Mr.  Tarver  has  been  an  active  school- 
master, and  is  now  an  active  journalist. 
But  his  interest  in  school  life  has,  doubtless, 
the  keenness  and  lastingness  of  a  first  love. 
Indeed,  his  eager  and  approving  critique  of 
Bourard  and  Pecuchet,  in  his  well-known 
study  of  Gustavo  Flaubert,  might  have  led 
us  to  expect  that  Mr.  Tarver  would  one  day 
have  his  own  fling  at  prevailing  theories  of 
education.  He  has  it  in  this  book,  in  which, 
taking  Tommy  as  the  typical  schoolboy, 
and  Tommy's  parents  as  typical  parents, 
he  shows  us  what  kind  of  a  time  the 
schoolmaster  has  between  them. 

Mr.  Tarver  pities  the  British  school- 
master from  the  bottom  of  his  heart. 
He  can  only  see  him  ridiculed  in  litera- 
ture from  Aristophanes  to  Dickens,  dis- 
trusted by  parents,  who  grudge  to  pay 
his  bill,  and  insulted  by  Governments,  who 
assume  that  he  wiU  prove  incompetent  to 
do  his  own  work.  To  be  sure,  the  school- 
master is  loved  by  his  old  pupils,  but  only, 
Mr.  Tarver  thinks,  as  a  man  and  a  foster- 
parent.  As  a  schoolmaster  he  is  contemned 
right  through.  The  contradiction  is  seen 
even  at  reunions  like  the  Eton  and  Harrow 
match.     The  Old  Boys 

"do  not  on  these  occasions  seek  out  their 
former  teachers  and  abuse  or  rend  them  ;  they 
shake  hands  with  them,  and  discourse  plea- 
santly of  old  times  and  friends ;  then  they  go 
back  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  assist  in 
the  passing  of  laws,  which,  alike  by  omission 
and  commission,  condemn  the  schoolmaster  as 
an  imbecile  or  a  thief." 

It  is  easy  to  understand  such  bitterness  in 
a  mind  imbued  with  the  conviction  that 
almost  aU  the  education  now  being  thrust 
on  young  England  aims  to  cram  Tommy, 
not  to  train  him.  This  is  Mr.  Tarver's 
ceaseless  cry ;  it  is  far  from  new,  but  Mr. 
Tarver  certainly  utters  it  with  a  new  and 
penetrating  accent.     He  must  be  credited, 
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too    with   knowing  the  mind   of    Tommy,    distinct  from  a  record  memory,  to  remember 


Indeed,  if  for  nothing  else,  his  hook  should 
be  read  for  its  insight  into  that  mysterious 
psychological  region.  Mr.  Tarver  knows 
both  Tommy  and  Tommy's  parents  ;  and  he 
has  much  the  greater  respect  for  Tommy. 
His  case  is  that  Tommy's  parents  know  just 
enough  about  education  to  be  ignorant  of 
their  ignorance.  They  will  not  share 
Tommy's  training  with  the  schoolmaster 
by  sending  him  to  a  day  school ;  they  will 
be  rid  of  him  at  all  costs,  but  they  have 
not  faith  or  logic  enough  to  trust  the 
boarding-school  foster -parent  they  have 
chosen  for  him  : 

"The  mother  or  father  of  half  a  dozen 
children  is  usually  prepared  at  a  moment's 
notice  to  dictate  to  a  person  who  has  brought 
up  several  hundred  children,  and  even  to  rush 
into  print  with  br<ind  new  theories  of  education. 
Alike  in  private  and  in  pubUc,  the  ordinary 
citizen  habitually  tells  the  teacher  his  business, 
because  we  all  know  just  enough  of  teaching 
not  to  know  that  we  know  nothing  about  it  at 
all.  The  schoolmaster  being  thus  always  under 
tutelage,  and  unable  to  prescribe  the  conditions 
of  his  work,  is  subject  to  failure  through  no 
fault  of  his  own.  He  most  commonly  is  obliged 
to  abandon  methods  which  he  knows  to  be 
sound  in  favour  of  processes  which  are  totally 
unsound  at  the  dictation  of  a  governing  body 
or  a  board  of  examiners,  or  pressure  from 
parents ;  he  is  frequently  required  to  teach 
subjects  imder  conditions  which  render  the 
eU'ective  teaching  of  those  subjects  impossible, 
or  to  abandon  systems  of  moral  or  physical 
training  which  he  knows  to  be  of  the  highest 
value,  because  some  amateur  has  been  to 
Sweden  or  Germany." 

One  reason  why  Tommy's  parents  prove 
themselves  educational  marplots  is  that  they 
do  not,  in  Mr.  Tarver's  opinion,  perceive 
the  laws  of  Tommy's  development.  They  do 
not  understand  his  difficulties,  which,  after 
all,  are  different  from  their  own.  Tommy 
has  a  much  severer  race  to  run,  and  less 
time  to  do  it  in,  than  they  had.  They 
think,  among  other  things,  that  Tommy 
ought  very  quickly  to  learn  to  read, 
write,  and  do  sums.  Mr.  Tarver  lays  it 
down  that  the  difficulties  of  reading, 
writing,  and  doing  sums  are  universall}' 
underrated,  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
twit  the  adult  reader,  who  does  not  prac- 
tise tliese  arts  professionally,  with  his 
weakness  in  all  three.  "The  so-called 
elements  are  not  elementary  at  all,"  and  in 
two  interesting  chapters  Mr.  Tarver  seeks 
to  show  that  Tommy's  poor  reading  and 
spelling  are  due  far  more  to  defects  in  his 
Bight  and  hearing  than  to  his  carelessness  ; 
while  as  for  the  power  of  calculati(m  it  is 
almost  as  much  a  special  gift,  and  its  absence 
almost  as  forgival)le  a  defect,  as  the  power 
to  recognise  and  produce  notes  of  music. 
Then,  again.  Tommy's  parents  are  int'or- 
rigibly  set  on  having  results  shown  to  them, 
instead  of  looking  deeper  and  discovering 
a  general  development. 

"It  is,"  says  Mr.  Tarver,  "impossible  to 
dazzle  a  parent  or  the  governor  of  a  school  by 
a  display  of  Tommy  grappling  with  the  diffi- 
culties of  a  Latin  exercise ;  but  much  honour 
may  be  gained  by  putting  him  on  a  jilatform 
spouting  Shakespeare  in  studied  attitudes." 

In   short,  the  show  demanded  of  him  com- 
pels Tommy  to  cultivate  a,  rote  memory  as 


..ords  rather  than  facts.  "WHiat  makes 
matters  worse  is  that  Tommy  refuses  to 
reason  for  himself,  and 

"he  has  very  little  sensitiveness  to  inconsistency 
of  statements.  He  ndll  gravely  tell  you  in  the 
same  breath  that  Edward  the  Black  Prince  was 
the  son  of  Edward  III.,  and  that  his  father's 
name  was  Richard  II.,  and  that  there  are  twelve 
inches  in  a  foot,  and  that  a  foot  is  twenty-two 
inches  long." 

What,  then,  is  Mr.  Tarver's  prescription  for 
Tommy  ?  It  is  a  very  old  one ;  but  we 
have  rarely  met  with  a  better,  because 
saner,  defence  of  Latin,  as  a  teaching 
instrument,  than  Mr.  Tarver's.  He  makes 
the  excellent  point  that  this  language  puts 
nearly  as  much  strain  on  Tommy's  teaclier 
as  on  Tommy : 

"  Nobody  who  has  not  been  through  it  can 
picture  to  himself  the  skill  and  the  patience 
which  are  demanded  in  the  process  of  giving 
an  ordinary  English  boy  a  sound  grasp  of 
Latin.  It  is  really  very  little  less  than  putting 
him  into  full  possession  of  his  intellectuil 
faciUties,  always  excepting  the  mathematical 
faculty." 

The  argument  that  Latin  is  itself  of  little 
use  to  the  average  man  in  later  life  is  one 
which  Mr.  Tar\'er  has  answered  in  his 
chapter  on  "The  Limited  Power  of  Educa- 
tion." It  is  impossible  to  discuss,  what 
Mr.  Tarver  himself  does  not  discuss,  the 
means  by  which  a  system  of  cramming  can 
be  converted  into  a  system  of  training.  ( )ur 
own  hope  is  that  the  faults  of  our  present 
educational  system  are  peculiar  to  the  time, 
and  will  be  eliminated.  The  prodigiousness 
of  the  educational  movement  which  began 
in  1870  must  be  borne  in  mind.  We  have 
secured  quantity  and  uniformity.  If  quality 
and  flexibility  have  been  temporarily  ex- 
cluded we  may  be  confident  that  they  will 
be  recalled  in  proportion  as  their  absence 
is  noted  and  lamented.  Mr.  Tarver's  pro- 
test is  itself  an  augury  of  returning  wisdom. 


AN    AUSTEALIAN    HITM0EI8T. 

W7ii/e  the  Bill;/  Boils.     By  Henry  Lawson. 
(Simpkin,  Mar.shall  &  Co.) 

Concrete  facts  about  Colonial  life  were 
never  likely  to  be  read  with  more  eagerness 
than  just  now.  The  old  country  has  been 
doing  her  best  to  prove  that  the  Colonies 
lie  very  near  her  heart,  and  any  authentic 
records  of  our  cousins  over  sea  should  find 
readers.  Besides,  we  are  so  tired  of  the 
globe-trotter  stuff  that  is  not  authentic.  A 
little  book  of  honest,  direct,  sympathetic, 
humorous  writing  about  Australia  from 
within  is  worth  a  library  of  travellers'  tales ; 
and  such  a  little  book  is  While  the  Bilhj 
Boils,  by  Mr.  Henry  Lawson,  a  collection  of 
sketches  and  stories  brought  together  from 
a  number  of  Australian  papers.  We  have, 
of  course,  Rolf  Boldrewood's  stories  of  bush 
life,  we  have  Mr.  Becke's  vivid  glimpses 
of  Sydney,  and  we  have  the  Sydney  beach 
of  The  Alil)  Tide  ;  but  Mr.  Lawson's  passion 
for  unadorned  veracity,  and  his  genuine 
feeling  for  character,  make  him  more  trust- 
worthy. 


It  is  not,  of  course,  of  Australian  city 
life  that  he  tells — you  gather  that  from  his 
title — Mr.  Lawson  writes  of  the  Wallaby 
track,  of  swagmen  and  landowners,  of 
squatters  and  shearers.  He  shows  us 
what  living  in  the  bush  really  means.  By 
force  of  sketch,  dialogue,  story  and  yam, 
he  brings  before  us  the  Bohemians  and 
wastrels  of  that  vast  island  :  their  humour, 
their  way  of  thought,  their  vocabularj', 
their  comradeship.  The  result  is  a  real 
book,  a  book  in  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Lawson  deals  with  honest  men  and 
rogues  indiscriminate!}'.  Such  a  rogue  as 
Steelman — such  a  spieler,  as  they  would  say 
in  the  bush — is  worth  remembering.  You 
put  him  in  your  portrait  gallery  beside  the 
Duke  of  Bilgewater  and  the  Dolphin  of 
France,  in  IfueJdeberri/  Finn.  These  are 
Steelman's  instructions  to  a  mate  on  the 
outskirts  of  a  New  Zealand  township,  de- 
livered with  emphasis  before  painting  hectic 
spots  on  his  cheeks  : 

"  Remember,  they're  Scotch  up  at  that 
house.  You  understand  the  Scotch  barrack 
pretty  well  by  now — if  you  don't,  it  ain't  my 
fault.  You  were  bom  in  Aberdeen,  but  came 
out  too  young  to  remember  much  about  the 
town.  Your  father's  dead.  You  ran  away  to 
sea  and  came  out  in  the  Bobbie  Burns  to 
Sydney.  Your  poor  old  mother's  in  Aberdeen 
now — Bruce  or  Wallace  Wynd  will  do.  Your 
mother  might  be  dead  now — poor  old  soul ! — 
any  way,  you'll  never  see  her  again.  You  wish 
you'd  never  run  away  from  home.  You  wish 
you'd  been  a  better  son  to  your  poor  old 
mother ;  you  wish  you'd  written  to  her  and 
answered  her  last  letter.  You  only  want  to 
live  long  enough  to  write  home  aud  ask  for 
forgiveness  and  a  blessing  before  you  die.  If 
you  had  a  drop  of  spirits  of  some  sort  to  brace 
you  up  you  might  get  along  the  road  better. 
(Put  this  delicately.)  Get  the  whine  out  of  your 
voice,  and  breathe  with  a  wheeze — like  this ;  get 
up  the  nearest  approach  to  a  death-rattle  that 
you  can.  Move  as  if  )'ou  were  badly  hurt  in 
your  wind  — like  this.  (If  you  don't  do  it 
better'n  that,  I'll  stoush  you.)  Make  your 
face  a  bit  longer  and  keep  your  lips  dry — don't 
lick  them,  you  damned  fool  I— breathe  on  them  ; 
make  'em  dry  as  chips.  That's  the  only  decent 
pair  of  breeks  you've  got,  and  the  only  '  shoon.' 
You're  a  Presbyterian — not  a  U.P.,  the  Auld 
Kirk.  Your  mate  would  have  come  up  to  the 
house,  only — well,  you'll  have  to  use  the 
stuffing  in  your  head  a  bit ;  you  can't  expect 
me  to  do  all  the  brain  work.  Remember  it's 
consumption  you've  got — galloping  consump- 
tion ;  you  know  all  the  symptoms — pain  on  top 
of  your  right  lung,  bad  cough,  and  night- 
sweats.  Something  tells  you  that  you  won't 
see  the  new  year— it's  a  week  off  Christmas 
now.  And  if  you  come  back  without  anything, 
I'll  blessed  soon  put  you  out  of  your  misery." 

Mr.  Lawson  has  gone  direct  to  facts.  He 
does  nothing  himself  but  arrange  and 
present ;  that  done,  he  stands  aside.  You 
cannot  gather  his  own  opinion  on  anything. 
His  feeling  for  style  in  his  own  person  is 
poor,  but  when  he  makes  another  speak, 
his  language  is  terse,  supple,  and  richly 
idiomatic.  He  can  teU  a  yarn  with  the 
best.  One  thinks  naturally  of  Bret  Harte 
when  seeking  a  comparison  ;  but  the  two 
men  have  little  in  common  beyond  a 
similarity  of  subject  -  matter.  Both  are 
concerned  with  rough  and  ready  pioneers 
and  struggle- for-lifers  ;  but  the  Calif ornian 
writer  thinks  of  the  story  before  anything 
else,  the  Australian  of  the'humau  documeut, 
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Yet  there  are  one  or  two  stories  in  While 
the  Billy  Boils  worthy  to  rank  with  the 
best  of  Bret  Harte's.  "  Macquarie's  Mate," 
for  example,  is  not  less  admirable  than 
"  Tenessee's  Partner."  Here  is  the  end  of  a 
vivid  character  sketch  called  "The  Drover's 
Wife."  She  lives  in  the  bush,  nineteen 
miles  from  anywhere  ;  her  husband  is  away ; 
she  has  four  children  ;  a  snake  has  crawled 
under  the  house  during  the  day,  and  the 
family  have  gone  to  the  annexe  kitchen  for 
safety.  The  four  children  are  asleep  on  the 
table ;  the  mother,  with  a  stick  to  her  hand, 
and  Alligator,  the  dog,  watch  for  the  enemy. 
Mr.  Lawson  makes  the  woman's  thoughts 
reveal  herself  to  you  as  she  sits  there,  until 
by  the  time  the  climax  is  sighted  you  know 
her  as  you  know  yourselves.  Here  is  the 
end : 

"  It  must  be  near  daylight  now.  The  room 
is  very  close,  hot  because  of  the  fire.  Alligator 
still  watches  the  wall  from  time  to  time.  Sud- 
denly he  becomes  greatly  interested  ;  he  draws 
himself  a  few  inches  nearer  the  partition,  and  a 
thiill  nms  through  his  body.  The  hair  on  the 
back  of  his  neck  begins  to  bristle,  and  the 
battle  light  is  in  his  yellow  eyes.  She  knows 
what  this  means,  and  lays  her  hand  on  the 
stick.  The  lower  end  of  one  of  the  partition 
slabs  has  a  large  crack  ou  both  sides.  An  evil 
pair  of  small,  bright,  bead-like  eyes  glisten  at 
one  of  these  holes.  The  snake — a  black  one — 
comes  slowly  out  about  a  fuot,  and  moves  its 
head  up  and  down.  The  dog  lies  still,  and  the 
woman  sits  as  one  fascinated.  The  snake  comes 
out  a  foot  further.  She  lifts  her  stick,  and  the 
reptile,  as  though  suddenly  aware  of  danger, 
sticks  his  head  in  through  the  crack  on  the 
other  side  of  the  slab,  and  hurries  to  get  his 
tail  romid  after  him.  Alhgator  spring^*,  and 
his  jaws  come  together  with  a  snap.  He  misses 
this  time,  for  his  nose  is  large,  and  the  snake's 
body  close  down  in  the  angle  formed  by  the 
slabs  and  the  floor.  He  snaps  again  as  the  tail 
comes  round.  He  has  the  snake  now,  and  tugs 
it  out  eighteen  inches.  Thud,  thud,  comes  the 
woman's  club  on  the  ground.  Alligator  pulls 
again.  Thud,  thud.  Alligator  pulls  some  more. 
He  has  the  snake  out  now — a  black  brute,  five 
feet  long.  The  head  rises  to  dart  about,  but 
the  dog  has  the  enemy  close  to  the  neck.  He 
is  a  big,  heavy  dog,  but  quick  as  a  terrier.  He 
shakes  the  snake  as  though  he  felt  the  original 
curse  in  common  with  mankind.  The  eldest 
boy  wakes  up,  seizes  his  stick,  and  tries  to  get 
out  of  bed,  but  his  mother  forces  him  back  with 
a  grip  of  iron.  Thud,  thud — the  snake's  back 
is  broken  in  several  places.  Thud,  thud — its 
head  is  crushed,  and  Alhgator's  nose  tldnned 
again. 

"  She  lifts  the  mangled  reptile  on  the  ])oiut  uf 
her  stick,  carries  it  to  the  fire,  and  throws  it  in ; 
then  piles  on  the  wood,  and  watches  the  snake 
bum.  The  boy  and  dog  watch  too.  8he  la^'S 
her  hand  on  the  dog's  head,  and  all  the  fierce, 
angry  light  dies  out  of  his  yellow  eyes.  The 
younger  children  are  quieted,  and  presently  go 
to  sleep.  The  dirty-legged  boy  stands  for  a 
moment,  in  his  shirt,  watching  the  fire. 
Presently  he  looks  up  at  her,  sees  the  tears  in 
her  eyes,  and,  throwing  his  arms  round  her 
neck,  exclaims : 

"'Mother,  I  won't  never  go  drovin';  bla,st 
me  if  I  do  I ' 

"And  she  hugs  him  to  her  worn-out  breast  and 
kisses  him ;  and  they  sit  thus  together  while  the 
sickly  dayhght  breaks  over  the  bush." 

While  the  Bilhj  Boih  can  be  recommended 
to  every  one  who  likes  full-blooded,  man-to- 
man writing.  And  reciters  in  want  of  new 
material  should  look  at  "  His  Country — 
After  .\11,"  and  "  That  there  Dog  o'  Mine." 


SCOTTISH    NATIONAL    SENTIMENT, 

The  Early  Hidon/  of  the  Scottish  Union 
Question.  By  G.  W.  T.  Omond.  (Oliphant, 
Anderson  &  Ferrier.) 

What  is  the  explanation  of  the  old  Scots' 
sentiment  towards  England,  which  has 
added  so  much  to  the  romance  of  history  ? 
The  mere  annals  of  events  teach  us  much. 
The  temporary  subjection  of  the  land  by 
Edward  I.  and  its  hard-fought  battle  for 
freedom  tmder  Brace  gave  the  foundation 
for  the  hostility  of  centuries.  Through 
the  reign  of  the  Scots  Jameses  a  bitter 
warfare  was  kept  up  on  the  Border  hills,  till 
Flodden  and  Solway  Moss  played  havoc 
with  the  best  strength  of  the  North.  Then 
come  attempts  at  a  union  by  marriage — the 
marriage  of  the  young  Queen  Mary  to  the 
son  of  Henry  VIII. — and  though  the  Scots 
would  have  none  of  the  proposal,  Somerset 
pressed  it  hard,  offering  even  that  the  name 
of  England  should  be  abolished  and  ' '  the 
indifferent  old  name  of  Britain  taken  again." 
But  Mary  married  the  Dauphin,  and  the 
friends  of  union  sought  a  new  alliance 
between  Elizabeth  and  the  }'oung  Earl  of 
Arran,  who,  as  successor  to  the  dukedom  of 
Chatelherault,  was  heir-presumptive  to  the 
throne  of  Scotland.  How  near  the  country 
came  to  being  ruled  by  a  dynasty  of 
Hamiltons  instead  of  Stuarts  we  see  from 
the  correspondence  of  the  time.  But  the 
negotiations  were  broken  off,  the  Scots  took 
it  as  an  insult,  and  Mary,  in  spite  of  her 
Eomish  leanings,  was  welcomed  gladly  to 
her  own  land.  The  doleful  events  of  her 
reign,  culminating  in  the  tragedy  of  Fotherin- 
gay,  did  not  tend  to  soften  international 
jealousy.  "The  manner  of  her  trial  and 
condemnation,"  says  Mr.  Omond,  "  was 
regarded  as  a  national  affront ;  and  when  the 
Estates  met  in  Jul}',  1587,  the  peers  offered 
to  give  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  avenge 
the  fate  of  their  Queen." 

But  behold  the  whirligig  of  history ! 
James  of  Scotland  succeeds  to  the  English 
throne,  the  crowns  are  united,  and  the 
centre  of  national  life  for  the  North  as 
well  as  the  South  is  officially  in  London. 
The  Edinburgh  merchants  were  ruined ; 
many  of  the  nobles  by  their  departure  still 
further  impoverished  an  already  poor 
country ;  and,  to  crown  all,  the  ancient 
palace  of  Holyrood  was  dismantled,  and 
nothing  remained  in  the  royal  apartments 
but  some  stray  pieces  of  furniture  and  some 
yards  of  faded  tapestry.  And  now  the 
problem  became  more  difficult,  for  the 
Scots  grievances  are  inflicted  by  kings  of 
their  own  race,  against  whom  there  is  no 
appeal.  They  are  hated  by  their  Southern 
neighbours,  their  commerce  is  crippled,  and 
their  best  men  leave  them.  A  Francis 
Bacon  might  talk  of  them  as  "  a  people  in 
their  capacities  and  imdertakings  ingenious, 
in  labour  industrious,  in  courage  valiant, 
in  body  hard,  active,  and  comely  ";  but  the 
ordinary  English  attitude  towards  the  land 
and  its  inhabitants  was  that  of  the  nameless 
satirist,  who  declared  that 

"as  for  fruits,  for  theh  grandam  Eve's  sake 
they  never  planted  any,  and  for  other  trees, 
had  Christ  been  betrayed  in  this  country,  as 
doubtless  He  should  have  been  had  He  come  as 


a  stranger  amongst  them,  Judas  had  sooner 
found  the  grace  of  repentance  than  one  tree  to 
hang  himself  on." 

Then  came  the  quarrel  about  the  establish- 
ment of  Episcopacy,  which  stiffened  the  back 
of  a  folk  never  remarkable  for  complaisance. 
The  clique  of  Presbyterian  lords  led  by 
Argyle  in  no  way  helped  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  people  ;  and  it  is  possible 
to  see  in  Montrose  a  democratic  reformer, 
a  champion  of  the  proletariat  against  an 
aristocracy. 

With  the  Commonwealth  we  find  attempts 
at  a  real  union  based  upon  equal  advantages. 
The  end  was  admirable,  but  the  methods 
and  the  men  who  used  them  were  bad,  and 
we  find  the  same  unconquerable  distrust  of 
the  Englishman  defeating  aU  proposals. 
Lord  Broghill,  a  son  of  Lord  Cork,  was 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  State,  and  his 
non-English  birth  seems  to  have  gained  him 
popularity.  "  He  has  won,"  BaiUie  writes, 
"  more  on  the  affections  of  the  people  than 
all  the  English  that  ever  were  among  us." 
Scots  commerce  momentarily  revived,  only 
to  be  ruined  once  more  at  the  Restora- 
tion. Indeed,  the  means  employed  by 
the  Government  of  Charles  II.  seem  to 
have  been  designed  with  infinite  art  to 
exasperate  and  ruin  a  people.  Trade  was 
hampered  in  every  conceivable  way,  and 
penalties  on  the  Presbyterian  religion  made 
the  feeling  in  Scotland  rise  to  fever  point. 
But  with  the  coming  of  William  the  old 
question  of  complete  union  was  revived 
again.  Statesmen  on  both  sides  saw  that 
only  thus  could  a  source  of  strength  be 
made  out  of  what  was  a  dangerous  weak- 
ness. The  Scots  spirit  had  attempted  of 
itself  to  right  the  national  wrongs  by 
various  commercial  schemes,  and  a  patriotic 
party  had  arisen,  composed  of  Hamilton, 
Tweeddale,  Eothes,  Roxburghe,  and  Fletcher 
of  Saltoun  (whose  Life  by  Mr.  Omond  we 
lately  reviewed  in  these  columns) — a  party 
which  aimed  at  the  creation  of  Scotland 
into  a  semi-republican  form  of  government 
distinct  from  its  neighbour.  It  was  the 
growth  of  such  a  party,  as  well  as  the 
growing  peril  from  the  northern  Jacobites, 
which  forced  English  statesmen  to  advocate 
the  Union  or  endure  a  dangerous  civil 
war. 

Such  is  the  historical  account  of  the 
relations  which  gave  rise  to  the  sentiment — • 
a  narrative  of  the  disadvantages  which  a 
poor,  proud,  and  ill-advised  people  suffered 
in  its  contest  with  a  richer  nation.  But  in 
addition  there  was  another  feeling — half- 
national,  half-racial — which  a  people  dwell- 
ing in  a  different  air  and  very  different 
natural  suiTOundings,  who  were  in  great 
part  of  different  blood,  and  whose  whole 
traditions  were  those  of  struggling  against 
odds,  of  poverty,  pride,  and  fierce  love  of 
country,  entertained  towards  a  great  alien 
nation,  rich,  unknown,  settled  upon  its  lees. 
The  sentiment  runs  all  through  Scots  history, 
and  it  is  altogether  apart  from  any  hostility 
aroused  by  definite  wrongs. 

Mr.  Omond's  book  is  a  handy  summary  of 
the  histoi-y  of  such  international  relations, 
written  with  an  orderly  method  and  much 
clearness  and  good  sense.  Well  printed 
and  weU  bound,  it  is  an  excellent  contribu- 
tion to  the  literature  of  the  subject. 
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THE    NATIONAL    DICTIONAEY    OF 
BIOGEAPHY. 

A  Talk  with  Me.  Sidney  Lee. 

I  FOUKD  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  at  the  offices  of 
the  Dictionary  in  Waterloo-place,  and  after 
congratulating  him  on  the  event  of  last 
week,  I  said:  "  WiU  you  allow  me,  Mr.  Lee, 
to  run  over  the  storj'  of  the  Bidionary  with 
you  in  question  and  answer  ?  " 

"  Certainlj'.    What  is  your  first  question?  " 

"  The  idea  of  the  Dictionary — did  it  not 
originate  with  Mr.  George  Smith?" 

"  Yes,  that  is  so.  But  Mr.  Smith  first 
thought  of  a  !<rt»r«rt/ biographical  dictionary. 
It  was  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  I  think,  who 
advised  him  that  this  was  too  magnificent  a 
scheme." 

"  And  so  its  scope  was  made  British?  " 

"  Oh,  more  than  that  !  It  is  English, 
Scottish,  Irish,  and  Colonial ;  and  I  may 
say  that  we  have  been  scrupulously  carefiil 
to  see  that  Scottish,  Irish,  and  Colonial 
biography  should  be  fairly  rejiresented." 

"Mr.  Leslie  Stej)hen  was  the  first  editor  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  he  remained  sole  editor  until 
our  twenty-first  volume  was  published.  I 
had  the  honour  of  assisting  him  as  sub- 
editor in  the  very  earlj'  stages  of  the  under- 
taking. We  were  at  work  two  3'ears  before 
a  line  of  the  Dictionary  was  published." 

"T  suppose  you  were  fixing  the  form  of 
the  whole  work  ?  " 

"Well,  yes;  but  we  were  going  ahead 
with  it.  We  set  ourselves  an  ideal  of  punc- 
tuality, and  the  way  to  realise  it  seemed  to 
'je  to  be  always  weU  in  advance  of  our  pub- 
ishing  day.  The  publishers  decided  to  issue 
A  volume  every  quarter-day.  We  have  since 
published  fifty-one  volumes  on  fifty-one 
quarter-days.  We  have  never  been  late. 
That  is  a  record  of  which  we  are  naturally 
proud. 

"You  must  have  used  the  utmost 
method !  " 

"  We  had  an  elaborate  machinery  for 
commissioning  authors  to  write  articles  and 
to  get  the  articles  into  our  hands.  Every 
article  was  ordered  for  a  certain  date." 

"  And  if  it  didn't  come,  you  wanted  to 
know  why  ? " 

"  Yes,  and  we  always  left  a  margin  of 
time  in  which  to  secure  another  article  if, 
for  any  reason,  that  were  necessary.  But, 
as  a  rule,  our  writers  were  most  punctual." 

"  At  this  moment,  Mr.  Lee,  your  work 
inside  the  office  must  be  far  ahead  of  what 
is  published  ?  " 

"Oh,  j'es.  I  have  allotted  every  article 
to  the  end  of  Z." 

"And  how  many  more  volumes  will  take 
us  there?  " 

"Nine.  The  sixtieth  and  last  volume  is 
due,  I  think  you  wUl  fiud,  in  September, 
1899." 

"  The  "  T  "  volume  will  include  Lord 
Tennyson,  of  course  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  Canon  Ainger  has  undertaken  his 
life.  James  Watt,  I  may  tell  you,  is  in 
the  hands  of  Sir  Frederick  BramweU,  and 
Wordsworth  has  gone  to  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen." 

"I  suppose  verification  of  facts  and  dates 
has  been  a  groat  part  of  your  work  ?  " 

"  It  has  ;  but  the  first  thini'  has  been  to 


choose  a  writer  whose  facts  and  dates  could 
be  trusted ;  to  find  the  right  man,  and  then 
watch  him,  has  been  the  editorial  task." 

"  You  have  employed  many  lady- writers. 
How  have  j'ou  been  served  b3'  them  ?  " 

"  Capital!}'.  They  have  been  most  in- 
dustrious, and  in  some  cases  their  knowledge 
has  proved  most  exhaustive." 

"I  am  not  asking  my  cj^uestions  in  the 
best  order,  Mr.  Lee ;  but  how  did  you  com- 
pile and  decide  on  the  names  to  be  included 
in  any  given  volume?" 

"We  examined,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
all  existing  biographical  dictionaries.  We 
searched  the  obituaries  in  the  Gentleman^ s 
Magazine  and  in  many  newspapers,  and 
we  received  suggestions  from  the  public. 
When  we  had  a  list  to  which  we  could  add 
nothing  ourselves  we  published  it,  and  asked 
a  still  wider  public  to  supjjly  omissions." 

"  And  did  this  result  in  many  sugges- 
tions ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  from  the  descendants  of  people 
omitted.  AVe  had  often  great  pressure  put 
upon  us  by  well-meaning  people  with  an 
enthusiasm  for  their  ancestors'  memories. 
LTnfortunately,  our  estimate  and  theirs  of  a 
given  individual's  career  were  apt  to  differ." 

"Now,  as  to  the  ideal  article  you  aimed 
to  obtain,  Mr.  Lee?  " 

"  WeU,  you  know  that  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen 
wrote  the  life  of  Addison  as  the  model.  We 
used  to  send  it  to  early  contributors  in 
pamphlet  form,  but  this  became  unnecessary 
as  the  work  proceeded.  What  wo  wanted 
was  a  succinct,  exhaustive,  and  intelligent 
statement  of  the  facts  of  a  man's  life, 
divested  of  every  taint  of  partiality.  We 
wanted  only  a  minimum  of  criticism.  One 
of  my  printed  instructions  is  this :  '  No 
inventory  of  domestic  virtues  should  be 
attempted.'  " 

"Did  you,  in  allotting  an  article,  give 
the  writer  a  limit  of  length  ?  " 

"Not  always.  But  I  preached  brevity  in 
and  out  of  season.  I  suppose  I  cannot  claim 
to  have  practised  it,  for  I  must  admit  that 
the  article  on  Shakespeare  which  I  wrote 
for  the  last  volume  is  far  the  longest  in  the 
Dictionary. 

"AVeU,  it  ought  to  be.  Is  there  any 
likelihood,  Mr.  Lee,  that  it  wiU  be  given  to 
tlie  public  in  a  separate  form  ?  It  would 
make  a  nice  little  book." 

"That  I  cannot  saj'.  But  it  would  not 
make  a  verj'  little  book.  The  article  con- 
tains 45,000  words." 

"  I  suppose  you  look  upon  some  articles 
in  the  Dictionary  with  special  pride?" 

"  Naturally.  In  man}'  cases  the  lives  in 
the  Dictionary  contain  new  matter.  The 
Life  of  Cardinal  Pole  is  a  case  in  point. 
The  Life  of  Lord  Halifax,  who  comes,  like 
other  peers,  under  his  family  name  of  George 
Savile,  is  another.  Lord  Halifax's  part  in 
the  revolution  which  seated  William  and 
Mary  on  the  tlirono  lias  been  Tuuch  over- 
looked, except  l)y  Miicuulay.  The  Dictionary 
Ijife  of  Halifax,  containing  as  it  does  new 
facts  and  a  new  estimate  of  the  man,  is 
distinctly  valuable.  Then  Prof.  Jebb's  Life 
of  Person  and  Mr.  Firth's  Life  of  Edward 
Hyde,  Lord  Clarendon,  are  strikingly -care- 
ful and  elaborate.  Sir  Edward  Fry's  Life  of 
John  Selden  is  equally  so.  But  really  I  cannot 
in   a   moment   recollect   the   more   striking 


biographies ;  and  where  so  many  have  been 
excellent  it  is,  perhaps,  invidious  to  select. 
But  I  should  like  to  mention  the  Life  of 
Charles  Stuart  Parnell.  For  obvious  reasons 
it  presented  many  difficulties.  Ultimately 
it  was  decided  to  entrust  various  sections  of 
his  career  to  various  hands,  and  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  the  result  justified  this  plan. 
We  can  point  to  that  article  as  showing  what 
strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  to  secure 
impartiality." 

"  You  must  have  found  your  work  very 
interesting,  if  very  arduous,  Mr.  Lee  ?  " 

"Yes;  and  its  variety  has  been  not  its 
least  charm.  To  be  considering  one  daj' 
where  Priestley  stood  in  Chemistry,  and  the 
next  day  where  Pusey  stood  in  Theologj', 
has  been  an  education  in  mental  flexibility." 


AN  OLD  PAEODY  ON    WHITMAN. 

Books  about  Walt  Whitman  seem  numerous 
just  now.  In  one,  entitled  Walt  Whitman 
the  Man,  which  is  announced  by  Messrs. 
Gay  &  Bird,  there  will  appear  a  fac- 
simile of  an  unpublished  letter  from  Tenny- 
son to  Whitman.  In  it  Tennyson  refers 
to  his  son  Lionel's  marriage  in  Westminster 
Abbey  to  the  daughter  of  the  late  Frederick 
Looker-Lampson.  He  also  says  :  "Triibner 
wrote  me  this  morning,  stating  that  you 
wished  to  have  a  parody  of  yourself,  which 
appeared  among  other  parodies  of  modern 
authors  in  a  paper  called  London.  I  have 
not  a  copy  of  it,  otherwise  I  would  send  it 
you."  This  parody  turns  out  to  be  one  of  four 
or  five  in  which  the  wedding  in  the  Abbey 
was  supposed  to  be  treated  by  various  hands, 
namely  :  Whitman,  Browning,  William 
Morris,  Mr.  Swinburne,  and  Mr.  Austin 
Dobson.  They  were  the  work  of  a  hand 
that  is  still  active,  although  insufficiently 
active,  among  us.  Here  is  the  skit  on 
Whitman : 

"1.  This  is  a  wedding.  All  right,  then  !  I'm 
ou  it.     Three  cheers  and  a  tiger  I 

"  2.  (Marriage  is  not  my  gamej  but  you 
mustn't  take  notice  of  that,  I'm  here  because 
I'm  everywhere.) 

''3.  The  parson  goes  for  his  glasses.  I  reckon 
he  judges  them  misty.  (Bully  for  you,  old 
man  !     I  guess  it's  a  tear  that  you're  wiping  !) 

"  4.  I  am  the  bride  aud  the  bridegroom.  I 
know  all  about  it  much  better  than  they  do. 

"5.  I  fumble  with  liim  for  the  ring,  and 
blush  with  her  while  he's  finding  it. 

"  (i.  His  boots  are  pinchiug  me  awful,  aud 
the  thought  of  her  back  hair  o'ercomes  me  ! 

"7.  My  heart  gives  great  throbs  to  his  waist- 
coat, aud  I  feel  with  her  that  someone  has 
trodden  on  my  frock  and  busted  the  gathers. 

■'  8.  I  am  here  though  you  do  not  see  me.  I 
hear  the  organ  rolHug,  the  people  susurrating, 
the  feet  shuffling,  the  silk  sibillating,  the  boys 
laughing,  the  ghls  titteriug,  the  old  maids 
tclliug  them  they  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  it, 
the  shoeblacks  cheering,  the  corks  popping, 
the  comic  mau  making  speeches,  the  bride 
weeping,  the  page  kissing  the  housemaid  below 
stairs,  the  ri<;c  rattling  on  the  can'iage  roof, 
the  groan  the  bridegroom  gives  as  a  shpper 
better  aimed  than  the  I'est  strikes  him  ou  the 
nose  and  makes  him  see  a  hundred  thousand 
candles. 

"  9.  I  hear,  I  see,  I  feel  it  all,  I.  am  Walt 
Whitman.     I  guess  I  know  all  about  it." 

Did  Whitman  ever  see  this  ? 


Jtoy  17,  1897.] 
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THE    WEEK. 


CHRONICLE  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

\_This  article  is  a  chronicle   of  hooks  published 
during  the  week.     Reviews  will  follow.'} 

ANOTHER  very  quiet  publishing  week  ! 
Yet  it  will  be  a  memorable  one.  The 
publication  of  the  newly  discovered  Logia,  or 
Sayings  of  Our  Lord,  is  an  event  solitary  in 
its  importance  and  in  its  appeal  to  the 
imagination.  One  cannot  but  wonder  what 
records  of  the  life  and  words  of  Christ  may 
yet  leap  to  light  in  the  desert  jilaces  of  the 
East.  No  event  which  modern  civilisation 
could  produce  would  be  comparable  to  the 
discovery  of  a  new  and  illuminating  record 
of  Christ's  life  and  ministry.  The  discovery 
of  a  papyrus  not  half  the  size  of  this  page, 
and  containing  only  eight  broken  sentences, 
is  a  lesser  event,  but  yet  a  great  one. 
These  Sayings  are  believed  to  date  from 
somewhere  between  150  and  300  a.d.  ;  and 
they,  apparently,  have  an  origin  indepen- 
dent of  our  Gospels.  The  stoiy  of  the 
finding  of  the  papjrrus  by  Messrs.  Bernard 
P.  Cirenfell  and  Arthur  S.  Hunt,  two  young 
Oxford  scholars,  has  been  told  this  week  in 
every  newspaper.  These  explorers  set  to 
work  to  examine  a  series  of  low  mounds  on 
the  edge  of  the  Libyan  desert,  120  miles 
south  of  Cairo,  which  mark  the  site  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Oxyrhynchus.  The  papyrus 
which  is  now  a  centre  of  interest  to  Christen- 
dom "was  found  at  the  very  beginning  of 
our  work  upon  the  town  in  a  mound  which 
produced  a  great  number  of  papyri  belong- 
ing to  the  first  three  centuries  of  our  era, 
those  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  our  frag- 
ment belonging  to  the  second  and  third 
centuries."  No  time  has  been  lost  in  giving 
a  translation  of  these  Logia  to  tlie  world,  and 
it  was  a  worthy  thought  which  prompted  the 
issue  of  that  translation  in  a  cheap  form.  Six- 
pence is  so  small  a  sum  that  the  message  may 


almost  be  said  to  be  given  without  money 
and  without  price.  Certainly  there  is  no 
danger  of  exaggerating  the  importance  and 
interest  of  a  second  century  papyrus,  which 
gives  us,  as  Christ's  own  utterance,  the 
words:  "  AVherever  there  are  .  .  .  and 
there  is  one  .  .  .  alone,  I  am  with  him. 
Raise  the  stone  and  there  thou  shalt  find 
Me ;  cleave  the  wood  and  there  am  I." 
Messrs.  Grenfell  and  Hunt  give  the  Greek 
text  of  the  Tj'igia,  an  English  translation  with 
notes,  and  a  few  general  remarks.  We 
shall  not,  however,  further  anticipate  our 
reviewer's  treatment  of  this  remarkable  relic. 
Last  week  brought  us  an  important  book 
written  in  reply  to  another :  we  refer  to 
Prof.  Gardiner's  What  Gunpowder  Plot  Was. 
It  is  a  coincidence  surely  worth  noting  that 
we  have  this  week  Mr.  Andi-ew  Lang's  reply, 
in  book  form,  to  Prof.  Max  Miiller's  Contri- 
butions to  the  Science  of  Mythology,  Mr. 
Lang's  book  may  be  beyond  the  average 
reader,  like  Prof.  Miiller's,  but  Mr.  Lang's 
Introduction  is  not.  It  runs  to  twenty-four 
pages ;  and  it  is  a  clean-cut  statement  of 
the  issue  between  the  anthroiiological  method 
and  the  linguistic  method  of  studying  and 
explaining  mythology.  Prof.  Max  MiiUer  is 
the  champion,  the  almost  solitary  champion, 
of  the  second  of  these  methods.  The  general 
problem  is  stated  by  Mr.  Lang  to  be  this  : 

"Has  language  —  especially  language  in  a 
state  of  '  disease  ' — been  the  great  source  of  the 
mythology  of  the  world  ?  Or  doi^s  mythology, 
on  the  whole,  represent  the  survival  of  an  old 
state  of  thought — not  caused  by  language — 
from  which  civilised  men  have  slowly  emanci- 
pated themselves  !'  Mr.  Max  Miiller  is  of  the 
former,  anthropologists  of  the  latter,  opinion. 
Both,  of  course,  agree  that  myths  are  a  product 
of  thought,  of  a  kind  of  thought  almost 
extinct  in  civilised  races ;  but  Mr.  Max  Miiller 
holds  that  language  caused  that  kind  of 
thought.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  think  that 
language  only  gave  it  one  meaus  of  expressing 
itself." 

That  is  lucid  enough.  As  regards  the  plan 
of  his  book,  Mr.  Lang  writes  :  "  The  pages 
which  follow  cannot  but  seem  wandering 
and  desultory,  for  they  are  a  reply  to  a 
book,  Mr.  Max  MiiUer's  Contributions  to  the 
Science  of  Mythology,  in  which  the  attack  is 
of  a  skirmishing  character." 

We  have  received  from  the  office  of  the 
Review  of  Reviews  a  copy  of  Vol.  VII.  (1896) 
of  the  Annual  Inde.v  to  Periodicals,  which  is 
so  ably  compiled  by  Miss  Hetherington. 
The  Index  is  so  complete  that  an  analysis 
of  it  would  reflect  the  characteristics  of  the 
year  in  an  interesting  way.  Indeed,  in  his 
Preface  to  this  volume  Mr.  Stead  writes  : 

"The  most  extensive  and  tedious  topics  to 
deal  with  in  1S96,  from  the  indexing  point  of 
view,  seem  to  have  been  South  Africa,  and  the 
United  States  Presidential  Campaign  with  its 
Free  Silver  and  other  issues  ;  Venezuela,  Cuba, 
and  Armenia  have  continued  to  make  a  heavy 
demand  ou  space  in  189G;  the  Education  Bill 
and  the  question  of  Anglican  Orders  are  also 
among  the  much-discussed  topics  of  the  year  ; 
Mr.  Balfour's  Foundations  of  Belief  and 
Mr.  Lecky's  Democracy  and  Liberty  have 
still  been  favourite  subjects  of  criticism  ;  recent 
books  have  renewed  the  interest  in  Bishop 
Butler,  Matthew  Arnold,  Cardinal  Manning, 
and  others  ;  and  death  has  brought  to  special 
notice  the  lives  and  work  of  such  men  as  Lord 
Leightou  and  William  Morris," 


The  sportsmanlike  conduct  of  our  South 
African  colonists  in  presenting  an  ironclad 
to  the  British  Navy  has  received  the  recog- 
nition it  deserves.  We  are  not  surprised  to 
find  that  sport  in  South  Africa  has  reached 
the  stage  when  it  must  needs  be  written 
about.  We  have  received  the  1897  edition 
of  a  new  "official  handbook"  of  South 
African  Sports.  This  work  is  edited  by 
Mr.  G.  A.  Parker,  the  hon.  secretary  of  the 
South  African  Football  and  Cricket  Associa- 
tions. Referring  to  the  present  literature 
of  sport  in  South  Africa,  Mr.  Parker  writes : 

"  Football  Annuals,  chiefly  Association,  are 
published  by  hard  -  working  secretaries  in 
various  centres,  and  the  Durban  Rowing  Club 
also  prints  a  small  Annual.  An  endeavour, 
however,  has  now  been  made  to  collect  full 
iufurmation  as  to  the  rise  and  progress  of  each 
branch  of  sport,  aud  also  to  bring  up  to  dale 
all  records  of  importance.  Considerable  time 
aud  trouble  have  been  taken  m  securing  from 
all  parts  of  South  Africa  much  of  the  data 
which  appears  herein  ;  but  the  labour  is  a 
labour  of  love  for  pure  and  healthy  sport;  aud 
if  this  book  meets  with  a  successful  sale,  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  compiler  .  .  ." 

Space  does  not  permit  us  to  print  all  the 
intentions  of  the  compiler,  but  they  are 
excellent. 


NEW  BOOKS  RECEIVED. 
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IN  1889  the  trustees  of  the  British 
Museum  ac(j^uired  from  Mr.  Eustin  a 
volume  of  Italian  drawings,  which  that 
gentleman  had  >)ought  some  eighteen  years 
previously,  at  a  time  when  the  trustees 
were  unable  to  make  the  acquisition  them- 
selves. These  drawings  belong  to  the  most 
interesting  period  of  Florentine  art,  about 
1460  A. p.,  and  are  unique  in  character  and 
subject,  representing  the  personages  and 
events  of  sacred  and  profane  history  from 
the  creation  of  man  to  the  foundation  of 
Florence  by  Julius  Cfesar.  Thej'  are  ninety- 
nine  in  number,  each  measuring  thirteen 
inches  high  by  nine  inches  wide,  and  are 
executed  in  pen-and-bistre  and  bistre-wash, 
with  an  extraordinary  richness  and  fanciful- 
ness  of  invention  in  matters  of  costume, 
ornament,  and  decoration.  No  satisfactory 
guess  as  to  the  artist  was  made  until  Mr. 
Sidney  Colvin,  on  whose  advice  they  had 
been  bought  by  the  trustees,  brought 
forward  a  mass  of  evidence  to  prove  that 
they  are  the  work  of  the  famous  Florentine 
goldsmith,  niello  worker,  and  engraver, 
Maso  Finiguerra  (1426-1464). 


Mr.  Colvin  has  now  prepared  the  draw- 
ings to  fonn,  wdth  a  number  of  subsidiary 
illustrations,  a  magnificent  volume.  It  will 
bear  the  title  A  Florentine  Picture  Ckroniele, 
by  :Maso  Finiguerra.  Mr.  Colvin  supplies  a 
critical  and  descriptive  text  to  the  plates, 
which  have  been  reproduced  in  facsimile. 
Three  hundred  copies  only  are  to  be  issued, 
the  publisher  being  Mr.  Quaritch.  The 
book  is  due  to  subscribers  some  time  during 
the  present  year. 


The  dramatic  libretto  of  M.  Albeniz' 
opera,  Pepita  Jimenez,  just  produced  with 
singular  success  in  Prague,  is  in  Eng- 
lish— the  work  of  Mr.  N.  B.  Money- 
Coutts,  who  has  taken  for  his  subject  the 
novel  of  Juan  Valera,  translated  some 
little  time  ago  by  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse. 
The  Spanish  spirit  of  gaiety  and  the 
Spanish  touch  of  conscience  and  religion 
— very  unlike  the  matter  generally  thought 
worth  translating — are  admirably  captured 
by  the  English  librettist,  who  is  rather,  in 
this  instance,  to  be  called  a  dramatist.  The 
opera  is  making  the  tour  of  some  of  the 
most  important  cities  of  the  Continent,  and 
w411,  no  doubt,  find  its  way  to  London  in 
due  course. 


The  Omar  Khayyam  Club  will  almost 
justify  its  existence  if  its  proceedings  con- 
tinue to  make  the  entertaining  reading 
whidi  they  liave  done  of  late.  Last  Satur- 
day the  Club  met  at  Great  Marlow  in  force, 
and  with  tlie  addition  of  new  members,  who 
included  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie.  There  was  a 
dinner  at  tlie  Crown  Inn,  and  a  speech  by 
IMr.  Gosse,  whose  year  of  ofBce  as  Shah-in- 
Shah  was  then  terminating.  In  a  liuiuorous 
speech,  Mr.  Gosse  announced  the  result  of 
an  appeal  which  the  Club  had  made  fo  tlie 
late  Shah  of  Persia  on  the  neglected 
condition  of  Omar's  grave  at  Naishapur. 
The    Shah,    not   having    the   advantage   of 


knowing  Omar  through  translations,  took  a 
very  ordinary  view  of  the  matter.  In  fact, 
he  told  the  Club  that  they  might  come  and 
look  after  the  poet's  tomb  for  themselves. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  was  assassinated ; 
but  not,  Mr.  Gosse  assured  his  hearers,  by 
an  emissary  of  the  Omar  Club.  We  believe 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  emissaries  of  the 
Omar  Club  are  exceedingly  rare  in  Persia. 


There  is  a  rose-bush  at  Kew  which 
was  transported  from  the  tomb,  but 
Prof.  Thiselton  Dyer  says  it  is  of  a 
"contemptible  species,"  though  on  the  other 
hand  the  Club  is  prepared  to  make  oath 
that  its  fragrance  is  "  exquisite."  One  of 
our  caricaturists  should  give  lis  a  picture  of 
the  Club  devoutly  encircling  the  rose-bush, 
inhaling  attar  and  Omar  from  its  bloom,  with 
Prof.  Tliiselton  Dyer,  in  the  background, 
looking  on  with  an  air  of  botanical  com- 
passion. 


Ix  his  speech  at  the  Conversazione  of  the 
Library  Conference,  Sir  John  Lubbock 
aUuded  to  the  burial  of  good  books  beneath 
unsuitable  titles.  "  Thus,"  he  said,  "  an 
excellent  work  by  Dr.  Mitchell,  of  Cincinnati, 
called  The  PInnetary  and  Stellar  Worlds,  never 
attracted  any  general  attention  till  it  was 
re-christened  T/ie  Orbs  of  Heaven."  Here  is 
a  hint  which  publishers  with  intractable 
volumes  on  their  hands  might  consider. 
Much  is  said  from  time  to  time  of  neglected 
books,  and  spasmodic  efforts  are  made  by 
their  champions  to  get  them  down  the 
public  throat.  The  right  method  would 
seem  to  be  to  re-entitle  them. 


It  was  amusing  to  note  the  courage  with 
which  the  Lord  Mayor  preceded  Sir  John 
Lubbock  on  this  occasion.  If  there  is  in 
the  world  one  man  who  has  zealously  con- 
demned indiscriminate  reading  it  is  Sir  John 
Lubbock  ;  yet  Sir  Faudel  Phillips  could 
begin  thus:  "All  his  life  he  had  been  a 
collector  of  books,  and  before  he  became 
Lord  Maj-or  he  used  to  occasionally  look 
inside  them.  It  did  not  necessarily  follow 
that  a  collector  of  books  was  a  reader,  and 
therefore  it  was  necessary  that  a  love  of 
reading  should  be  inculcated  in  early  life, 
otherwise  public  libraries  would  lose  much 
of  their  efficacy.  Indiscriminate  reading 
was  often  condemned,  but  any  sort  of  read- 
ing was  better  than  none  at  all."  We 
regret  to  say  that  cheers  followed  this 
remark. 


New  series  of  volumes  in  honour  of  the 
Victorian  Era  are  beginning  to  wear  a 
menacing  air.  A  book  which  comes  into 
being  at  the  bid  of  the  editor  of  a  series 
is  rarely  anything  but  book  -  making  or 
expanded  journalism.  It  is  seldom  litera- 
ture. Now  and  again,  however,  a  good 
work  is  thus  produced  which  without  such 
editorial  stimulus  would  never  have  been 
written  at  all,  and  we  fancy  that  something 
of  this  kind  is  in  store  for  us  in  Messrs. 
Blackie's  new  Victorian  Era  Series.  Among 
the  volumes  arranged  for  is  one  by  Mr. 
George  Gissing,  the  novelist,  on  Dickens. 
An  estimate  of  Dickens  by  such  a  student 
of  middle-class  and  lower  middle-class  life 


as  Mr.   Gissing  cannot  but  be   profoundly 
interesting. 


An  urbane  critic  in  the  Daily  News  dissents 
from  our  remarks,  made  a  week  or  two 
since,  concerning  the  influence  of  the 
universities  on  literature.  He  proves  with 
little  difficulty  that  from  the  Isis  or  the  Cam 
have  come  most  of  poets  heretofore, 
although  the  non-academic  band  is  formid- 
able. In  fiction,  however,  the  imiversities 
do  not  score  heavily.  They  claim  Thackeray, 
the  Kingsleys,  Lytton,  Reade,  and  Sir 
Walter  Besant,  and,  adds  the  writer  rather 
cruelly,  Mr.  Froude.  But  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Thackeray,  the  Noes  have  it.  We 
knew  this  when  we  wrote.  But  our  remarks 
were  in  reply  to  the  Spectator,  which  said 
that  from  the  universities  were  to  come 
shortly  our  novelists,  our  journalists,  and 
our  poets.  What  has  been  has  been ;  yet 
we  do  not  think  that  the  leading  poets  of 
the  next  thirty  years  wiU  be  academics. 


The  editors  of  the  American  Bookman 
must  look  to  the  chastening  of  their 
reviews.  In  the  current  number  they 
print  a  review  by  a  lady  which  even  the 
author  who  reaps  the  harvest  of  her 
superlatives  must,  we  feel,  consider  ex- 
travagant.    Here  are  extracts  : 

"  So  perfect  is  his  temper  as  he  picks  his  way 
among  conjectures  and  coutroversips,  that  to 
match  it  we  must  revert  to  no  annalist  less  sweet 
than  Walton,  and  to  no  advocate  less  great  than 
Newman.  .  .  .  Witness  the  skctcli  of  .  .  . 
where  every  wizard  paragraph  victoriously  says 
the  unsayablc.  .  .  .  Kind,  true,  iniprofessorial, 
they  are  '  as  good  as  clotted  cream '  to  the  general. 
They  are  also  a  lasting  treasure  to  the  few  who 
keep  their  regard  sacred  to  pure  literature,  to 
golden  learning  modestly  sheathed  in  easy, 
almost  gay  reading,  and  to  themes  so  magical 
and  old  that  they  seem  to  their  lovers  '  Above 
the  light  of  the  morning  star.'  " 
It  is  perhaps  necessary  to  add  that  the 
article  in  question  is  a  review  of  Mr.  Gosse's 
Seventeenth  Century  Studies. 


Together  with  the  punctual  appearance  of 
Part  III.  of  Dr.  Wright's  Dialect  Diction- 
ary, in  which,  by  the  way,  we  are  given 
fifty  pages  more  than  promised,  comes  the 
account  of  the  founding  of  the  Yorkshire 
Dialect  Society.  This  body,  which  has  its 
centre  in  Bradford,  a  city  quite  famous  for 
the  vigour  of  its  intellectual  life,  is  a  direct 
offspring  of  the  committee  formed  there  by 
Dr.  Wright  two  years  ago.  Their  prospectus 
includes  the  investigation  of  etymological, 
historical,  and  ethnological  problems  "  as 
revealed  by  diversities  of  dialect " ;  and 
while  it  is  not  easy  to  see  a  value  in  the 
undertaking  of  philological  research  by 
untrained  enthusiasts,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  establishment  of  societies  such  as 
this  will  do  much  towards  the  presei-viug  of 
all  that  is  worthy  of  preservation  in  hjcal 
records.  Possibly  the  other  towns  which  so 
readily  rendered  Prof.  Wright  assistance  in 
his  work  of  gathering  in  material  may  be 
induced  by  Bradford's  example  to  do  like- 
wise. 


Ttie  following  story  of  Count  Tolstoi  must 
be  put  on  record.     During  his  recent  visit 
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to  Moscow  lie  observed  a  policeman  taking 
a  drunken  man  to  the  station  with  some 
vigour.  The  Count  stopped  him  and  said  : 
"  Can  you  read?"  "Yes,"  was  the  reply. 
"  And  liave  you  read  the  Gospel  ?  "  "  Yes, 
sir."  "  Then  you  ought  to  know  that  we 
should  not  offend  our  neighbour."  The 
constable  looked  the  Count  up  and  down, 
noticing  his  shabby  appearance,  and  asked, 
"  Can  you  read?"  "Yes,"  said  Tolstoi. 
"  And  have  you  read  the  instructions  to  the 
police?"  "No."  "Very  well,  then,  go 
and  read  them  first,  and  then  come  back  and 
talk  to  me  again." 


We  regret  very  much  to  hear  that  Mr. 
Richard  Holt  Hutton,  who,  as  is  well  known, 
has  long  been  in  poor  health,  is  now  rather 
seriously  ill. 


We  are  pleased  to  note  that  Prof.  A.  H. 
Keane,  F.E.G.S.,  an  old  contributor  to  the 
AcADEMry,  benefits  by  the  lately  issued  Civil 
List  of  grants  and  pensions.  Prof.  Keane's 
services  to  science  and  literature  well 
deserved  such  recognition. 


Th»  Chairman'' 8  Manual  is  the  title  of  a  new 
volume  of  reference  for  the  use  of  those  who 
have  to  preside  at  public  meetings  to  be 
published  shortly  by  Mr.  Elliot  Stock. 


Messrs.  B.  &  J.  P.  Meehan,  the  book- 
sellers, of  Bath,  have  just  got  out  a  very 
praiseworthy  little  publication.  It  is  a  list 
of  aU  the  famous  people  who  have  stopped 
at  Bath  in  the  last  few  centuries,  and  the 
houses  that  have  sheltered  them,  whenever 
this  detail  coiild  be  given.  Jane  Austen, 
who  laid  her  stories  Northanger  Albey  and 
Persuasion  largely  in  Bath,  staj'ed  at  No.  1, 
Gay-street,  and  at  4,  Sydney-place.  The 
Gay-street  house  is  demolished.  Christopher 
Anstey,  of  Anstei/'s  Bath  Guide,  quizzed 
Bath  from  the  windows  of  5,  Royal-crescent. 
Burke  put  up  at  11,  North  Parade,  Mme. 
D'Arblay  at  41,  Gay-street.  Landor's  house 
was  3,  Rivers -street.  It  is  not  known  where 
Byron  stayed,  nor  where  Fielding  did  ;  liut 
they  both  went  to  Bath.  Lord  Nelson 
resided  at  2,  Pierrepont-street.  Disraeli 
and  Lord  Lytton  used  to  stay  at  the  White 
Hart  Inn.  The  list  is  very  long,  and 
includes  the  names  and  Bath  addresses  of 
many  royalties,  including  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  Queen  Charlotte. 


In  Mr.  John  Lane's  American  list  we  find 
this  entry :  "  Max.  By  Julian  Croskey. 
SI -50."  Can  this  mean  that  Mr.  Lane  has 
been  serving  up  Mr.  Beerbohm  in  parody 
in  the  way  he  has  served  up  Mr.  Le 
GaUienne  ? 

Criticism  of  fiction  on  this  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  obeys  different 
standards.  Mr.  Stephen  Crane's  new  novel. 
The  Third  Violet,  it  seems,  has  been  praised 
by  almost  every  reviewer  in  this  country, 
and  dismissed  as  either  bad  or  unimportant 
by  almost  every  reviewer  in  America.  Is 
this,  asks  the  Chap  Booh,  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  London  critics  to  bolster  up  their 
claim  of  having  "discovered"  The  Red 
Bad^e  of  Courage  ? 


ACADEMY  PORTRAITS. 
XXXVI.— Bacon. 

FRST  and  before  all  things,  Francis 
Bacon,  Lord  Verulam,  was  a  great 
philosopher.  In  saying  this  we  make  no 
pretension  to  estimate  the  value  of  his  philo- 
soph}',  regarded  as  an  exposition  of  truth. 
But  it  is  the  acknowledged  fact  that  he  is  the 
founder,  the  fons  et  origo,  of  that  utilitarian 
school  of  philosophy  which  is  peculiarly 
English.  We  do  not  say  that  without  him 
we  should  have  had  no  Scottish  school  of 
philosophy ;  no  Hume,  no  Bain,  no  Reid ; 
that  without  him  we  should  have  had  no 
Locke,  no  John  Stuart  Mill,  no  Herbert 
Spencer — who,  though  very  different  from 
the  utilitarian  school,  is  nevertheless  essen- 
tially English,  and  could  not  have  arisen 
without  the  various  English  philosophers 
(whether  strictly  English  or  Scottish)  who 
had  preceded  him.  That  school  was  in  the 
air,  and  was  bound  to  come.  It  is  perhaps 
only  in  the  case  of  a  Shakespeare  that  we 
can  say  a  whole  literature — nay,  almost  a 
whole  nation — woidd  have  been  different  if 
he  had  not  appeared.  But  as  things  have 
been  arranged,  the  whole  temper  of  the 
British  school  of  philosophy  looks  back  to 
Bacon  as  its  starting-point.  Far  more,  in 
our  opinion,  must  it  be  said  that  the  whole 
of  English  physical  science  must  acknow- 
ledge Bacon  as  its  very  Adam  and  pro- 
genitor. Not  because  Bacon  was  himself  a 
great  physical  investigator.  But  because 
he  first  pointed  out  the  aims  and  the  temper 
of  the  physical  investigator.  Cowley  stated 
the  truth,  with  the  usual  perspicacity  of  the 
poet.  Bacon  did  not  enter  the  Promised 
Land,  but  he  had  the  vision  of  it,  and 
pointed  the  way  to  it.  His  whole  aim  was  to 
start  a  new  philosophical  school,  which  should 
antithesize  the  philosophy  of  the  scholastics 
and  the  ancients  by  proceeding  from  without 
inwards,  instead  of  from  within  outwards; 
from  phenomena  to  essence,  not  from  essence 
to  phenomena.  Physical  investigation  was 
but  a  branch  of  this  new  departure,  as  he 
conceived  it.  Yet,  in  laying  down  this 
principle,  he  unwittingly  became  the  patri- 
arch of  our  modern  scientists.  Huxley  was 
bred  from  his  loins,  and  men  greater  in 
physical  science  than  Huxley.  This,  we 
unhesitatingly  aver,  seems  to  us  a  greater 
achievement  than  the  authorship  of  the 
British  school  of  philosophy.  Already 
there  is  a  reaction  towards  the  recognition 
of  that  very  scholastic  school  which  Bacon, 
the  philosopher,  lived  only  to  destroy  and 
bring  into  contempt.  But  there  is  not,  nor 
ever  will  be,  any  reaction  from  the  temper 
of  physical  research  which  he  first  in- 
culcated. Other  views  may  arise  as  to  the 
value  of  the  principle  he  laid  down  in 
regard  to  philosophy.  There  can  be  no 
other  view  as  to  the  value  of  the  principle 
he  laid  down  in  regard  to  physical  science. 

Here,  however,  we  are  not  concerned  with 
him  on  these  grounds.  We  are  concerned 
with  him  solely  as  one  of  the  explorers  in 
English  prose.  And  here  his  name  is  not 
so  great.  He  wrote  many  things,  including 
the  not  very  successful  attempt  to  foUow  the 
path  of  Plato  and  Sir  Thomas  More,  in  the 
New  Athmtis.  But  he  survives  chiefly  by 
his  Essays.     They  mainly  show  B^con  the 


chancellor,  the  courtier,  and  man  of  the 
world.  They  are  full  of  very  shrewd 
wisdom,  of  a  devious  and  not  over-principled 
kind.  No  attempt  is  there  in  them  at  deep 
truths,  such  as  you  might  expect  from  a  philo- 
sopher. Not  truth,  but  expediency ;  the  truth 
of  self-interest  and  worldly  consideration,  is 
their  aim.  They  show  Bacon  as  an  oppor- 
tunist of  the  first  water,  a  respectable  British 
Machiavel.  If  to  be  a  sage  in  the  art  of 
"  getting  on "  constitute  greatness,  then, 
and  not  otherwise,  they  are  great.  As 
regards  their  style,  they  are  what  he  would 
himself  doubtless  call  "  very  pithy,  preg- 
nant, and  sententious."  The  sentences  are 
short,  clear,  well-knit,  unsuperfluous.  But 
there  is  no  attempt  at  the  more  complex 
evolutions  of  style ;  and  the  succession  of 
short  barks  (so  to  speak)  is  apt  to  get  as 
tiresome  as  the  utterances  of  a  dog,  though 
he  barked  like  the  hoariest  sage  in  kennel- 
dom.  There  is  one  exception  ;  and  that  (if 
we  remember  rightly)  is  the  first  essay  in 
the  collection.  But  though  the  earliest  (or 
almost  the  earliest,  if  our  memory  should 
deceive  us)  in  the  book,  it  is  stated  by 
editors  to  be  the  latest  written.  We  can 
well  believe  it.  For  here  Bacon  ascends  to 
an  altogether  higher  level  in  subject-matter ; 
and  naturally,  therefore,  to  an  altogether 
higher  level  in  style.  In  the  sustained 
dignity  of  its  sentences,  as  in  the  sustained 
dignity  of  its  thought,  it  is  altogether 
worthy  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  and  might 
not  unhappily  be  taken  for  the  work  of  that 
later  and  greater  master  of  prose.  Other- 
wise, even  as  regards  the  terseness  and 
weight  of  wisdom  in  individual  sentences 
(the  excellence  in  which  Bacon  excels),  the 
palm  must  be  given  to  his  philosophical 
works,  in  spite  of  their  alien  language.  For 
example  : 

"  Present  justice  is  in  your  power;  for  that 
which  is  to  come  you  have  no  security." 

Or  again : 

"  Men  believe  that  their  reason  governs  words. 
But  it  is  also  true  that  words,  like  the  arrows 
from  a  Tartar  bow,  are  shot  back,  and  react  on 
the  mind." 

And  yet  again  (though  it  is  a  precept  which 
has  its  exceptions,  in  the  case  of  intuitional 
minds) : 

"  Let  every  student  of  nature  take  this  as  a 
fact,  that  whatever  the  mind  seizes  and  dwells 
on  with  peculiar  satisfaction   is  to  be  held  in 
suspicion." 
Consider  also  this  most  practical  maxim  : 

' '  In  attempts  to  improve  your  character, 
know  what  is  in  your  power  and  what  beyond 
it." 

Or  finally,  the  saying  in  the  De  Amieitid, 
which  we  quote  in  the  original  language 
on  account  of  its  superior  terseness  : 

"  Magna  civitas,  magna  solitudo." 

It  might  be  a  saying  from  Seneca  or  St. 
Augustine,  so  pregnant  and  sparse  in  word- 
ing is  it.  And  if  we  have  somewhat 
deprecated  the  excessive  praise  usually 
given  to  Bacon  as  a  writer  of  prose,  let  it  be 
acknowledged  that,  compared  with  the 
average  modern  writer,  he  is  fine  and  full 
of  matter  indeed.  It  is  only  by  comparison 
with  the  great  writers  of  the  seventeenth 
century  that  he  appears  less  a  master  of  hie 
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art.  But  then,  lie  preceded  them ;  and 
perhaps  even  Sir  Thomas  Browne  learned 
something  from  him. 

Francis  Thojipsox. 

yihe  first  series  of  Acadenvj  Portraits  ends 
with  the  present  issue.  A  neiv  series  is  in 
preparation,  which  will  begin  in  the  autumn.^ 


THE  MOTTOES  OF  THE  ILLUSTRIOUS 

Lives  of  great  men,  says  the  modern 
psalmist,  aU  remind  lis  we  can  make  our 
lives  sublime.  Unhappily  it  is  not  until 
they  are  dead  that  particulars  of  the  lives 
of  great  men  usually  reach  us,  and  tlien 
often  in  a  distorted  shape.  It  is  therefore 
stimulating  to  find  that  repository  of  in- 
genious and  novel  ideas,  Mr.  Stead,  jjro- 
ducing  a  plan  by  which  great  men  may 
assist  us  even  while  they  remain,  as  members 
of  the  Psychical  Society  call  it,  in  the 
"  form."  Mr.  Stead's  method  is  to  extract 
from  the  illustrious  of  this  nation  the 
motto  or  written  passage  which  has  helped 
them  to  qualify  for  a  place  in  the  album  of 
Notables  (charming  word  !)  which  lie  has 
just  issued  as  part  of  his  contribution  to 
the  Diamond  Jubilee.  JVbfables  of  Britain 
is  the  title  of  the  book,  and  in  it  you  find 
some  hundred  and  fifty  photographs  and 
autographs  of  those  men  and  women  whose 
pictures  the  public  is  apparently  never 
weary  of  gazing  upon.  The  only  really 
fresh  one  is  that  of  Mr.  F.  E.  Garrett.  To 
some  of  us  they  have  become  a  little  tire- 
some, and  it  is  pos.sibly  because  he  suspects 
this  that  Mr.  Stead  has  sauced  the  old 
ingredients  with  mottoes.  No  one,  there- 
fore, who  is  in  the  habit  of  hurrying  past 
the  Stereoscopic  Company's  window  in 
Eegent-street  or  Spooner's  in  the  Strand 
need  be  terrified  by  Notables  of  Britain,  for 
unfamiliar  material  is  offered,  and  most  of 
the  pictures  are  the  result  of  recent  sittings. 
Even  Mr.  Stead,  however,  meets  with 
reversals,  and  many  of  his  Notables  refuse 
to  give  away  their  inspiration.  Mr.  Cecil 
Ehodes  and  the  humorists  state  the  case  for 
tlie  opposition  with  most  force.  Mr.  Ehodes, 
bluntly  and  to  the  point,  but  without 
any  punctuation,  writes:  "I  am  sorry 
I  cannot  send  jou  as  desired  my 
motto  tue  reason  is  I  dislike  making 
public  my  secret  tlioughts  and  I  do  not 
care  to  have  my  name  subscribed  to  what 
might  be  termed  a  flabby  epigram."  Mr. 
Zangwill  says:  "I  cannot  recollect  ever 
having  been  helped  most  by  any  particular 
saying,  quotation,  or  pa.ssage.""  Mr.  Biir- 
nand  is  more  general:  "Except,  perhaps, 
'  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  tliey  should 
do  to  you,'  I  am  not  aware  of  any  '  precept, 
saying,  verso,  text,  or  quotation'  that  I 
have  found  particularly  usofid.  I  liavo 
seen  them  up  as  '  ornamental '  in  rooms  were 
texts  and  mottoes  were  used  for  decorative 
purposes.  As  a  rule,  I  should  say  texts  do 
servo  decoratively."  This  is  more  cynical 
than  Mr.  Punch's  representative  usually  is. 
This  conspiracy  of  silence  is  joined  ])y  Her 
Majesty,  the  Princess  of  Wales,  the  Duchess 
of  York,  Prince  Edward  of  York,  the 
Dowager  Empress  of  Germany,  the  Marquis 
of  Lome,  Lord  Elgin,  Lord  Salisbury, 
Sir    William   Harcourt,   Mr.    Balfour,    Mr. 


Chamberlain,  Lord  Eosebery,  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  the  Speaker,  and  many  more 
whose  mottoes  one  would  be  delighted  to 
know.  Even  Mr.  Gladstone  refuses,  ex- 
hibiting as  he  does  so  a  complaining  spirit 
rare  in  that  most  courteous  of  corre- 
spondents :  ' '  Very  regretfully  I  find  myself 
unable  to  comply  with  your  request,  as  it 
would  expose  me  to  the  peckings  and 
ravages  of  a  multitude  of  birds  of  prey 
which  are  always  striving  to  peck  me  in 
pieces."  So  much  for  the  reticent  Notables. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  some  charm- 
ing confessions.  "  Tell  tlie  truth  and  shame 
the  devil,"  is  the  form  of  words  which  has 
helped  to  lift  Mr.  Labouchere  to  his  present 
altitude.  The  Duke  of  Argyll's  motto  is 
even  more  Laboucherian  :  "Ye  shall  know 
the  Truth,  and  the  Truth  shall  make  you 
free."  Earl  Spencer  gives  two  :  "Whatso- 
ever thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy 
might  "  ;  and  "  Be  just  and  fear  not."  The 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne's  contribution  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting:  "I  should  find  it 
almost  impossible  to  select  any  one  saying 
or  text  as  that  which  has  been  more  useful 
to  me  than  any  other ;  but  here  is  one 
uttered  more  than  two  centuries  ago  by  an 
ancestor  of  mine,  Sir  William  Petty,  whose 
ideas  I  may  perhaps  have  inherited  :  '  It  is 
hard,'  he  wrote  in  1676,  'to  say  where  the 
scale  ends,  either  upwards  or  downwards ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  proud  coxcomb 
man  is  not  the  top  of  it.  Wherefore  let  us 
be  sober  and  modest,  and  conform  to  the 
general  practice  of  good  men,  and  the  laws 
of  our  age  and  country,  and  carefully  study 
the  laws  of  Nature,  which  are  the  laws  of 
God!'  "  Lord  Dufferin's  reply  is  of  great 
interest,  coming  from  so  accomplished  a 
diplomatist:  "  The  most  comforting  saying 
I  know  of,  out  of  the  Bible,  is  contained  in 
Milton's  line — 

'  They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait.' 

These  words  have  consoled  me  for  many 
an  unaccomplished  task  and  useless  endea- 
vour." "  Ich  Dien,"  .says  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  "  England  expects  every  man  to  do 
his  duty,"  writes  the  Duke  of  York.  "All 
things  are  lawful  unto  me,  but  all  things  are 
not  expedient,"  is  Mr.  Campbell-Banner- 
man's  favourite  excerpt  from  St.  Paul. 

"  One  by  one.  thy  duties  wait  thee, 
Let  thy  whole  strength  go  to  each," 

says  Lord  Eussell  of  Killowen,  with  rich 
emphasis.  "  Never  fret,"  says  Sir  Henry 
Hawkins,  looking  as  if  he  never  did. 
"  Speech  is  silver,  silence  is  gold,"  saj-s  Sir 
George  Lewis.  ' '  The  frontiers  of  England 
are  the  coasts  of  the  Enemy,"  says  Eear- 
Admiral  Sir  J.  A.  Fishei-.  "God  save  the 
Queen,"  says  Lord  Wolseley.  Prof.  Max 
MiiUer,  standing  to  it  like  a  soldier,  with 
sword  and  cocked  liat,  remarks  "  Das  Leben 
ist  ernst."  Two  pages  later  Mr.  John 
Buras  affirms,  with  Tom  Paine,  "The  world 
is  my  country,  and  to  do  good  is  my  re- 
ligion." On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Tom  Mann 
goes  to  Swedenliorg :  "  All  religion  has 
relation  to  life,  and  the  life  of  religion  is  to 
do  good." 

The  literary  men  are  communicative.  Mr. 
Lecky,  looking  humorously  puzzled  at  his 
close  proximity  to   Mr.   Kipling,    and   Mr. 


Kipling  himself  are,  it  is  true,  silent ;  but 
Mr.  Hall  Caine  asks,  "Shall  not  the 
Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right?"  Mr. 
Haggard  advises,  "In  3-our  patience  possess 
ye  your  souls  "  ;  Mr.  Hardy  says,  with 
Marcus  Aurelius,  "This  is  the  chief  thing  : 
Be  not  perturbed,  for  all  things  arc  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  universal "  ;  and 
Ian  Maclaren  repeats  the  same  thing,  but 
in  different  words  :  "In  the  will  of  God  is 
our  tranquillity."  Mr.  Crockett  is  not 
conscious  of  having  been  influenced  by 
quotations  :  "  Still  Tennyson's  noble  aspira- 
tion— 

'  To  speak  no  evil ;  no,  nor  listen  to  it ' — 

hits  the  nail  as  squarely  on  the  head  as 
anything  I  know,  and  Scott's  dying  words 
to  his  children  I  should  like  to  be  able  to 
repeat  when  my  turn  comes  :  '  For  myself, 
my  dears,  I  am  unconscious  of  ever  liaving 
done  any  man  an  injury,  or  omitted  anj'  fair 
opportunity  of  doing  any  man  a  benefit.'  " 
Mr.  Meredith,  who  is  represented  by  an  old 
portrait,  sends  the  aphorism:  "Monarchy 
has  its  chance  of  extension  only  in  the 
spiritual  appeal  to  us."  Mr.  Alma  Tadema 
says,  ' '  I  count  mj'self  in  nothing  else  so 
happy  as  in  a  soul  remembering  my  good 
friends"  ;  and  the  only  other  artist  who  is 
communicative  is  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  who 
writes  :  "It  has  always  been  a  pain  to  me 
that  so  much  of  personal  display  tliat  cannot 
be  avoided  has  to  be  made  by  an  artist  in 
the  present  day.  He  is  not  an  actor,  nor  a 
member  of  Parliament  who  must  appear  on 
the  Husting  at  times,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  he  has  the  right  to  seclusion  as  far  as 
possible.  This  at  least  was  the  feeling 
with  which  I  entered  on  the  profession,  and 
I  have  retained  it  to  tliis  day."  But  Mr. 
Holman  Hunt  is  not  a  popular  painter.  The 
only  poet  to  deliver  his  soul  is  Sir  Lewis 
Morris.  Mr.  Alfred  Austin,  Mr.  Swinburne, 
and  Mr.  William  Watson  merely  sign  their 
names,  while  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  though  he 
is  loquacious  enough,  is  grouped  by  Mr. 
Stead  with  the  editors.  Miss  Ellen  Terry 
and  Sir  Henry  Irving  represent  the  stage. 
Miss  Terry  says,  "  Nothing  but  the  Infinite 
pity  is  sufficient  for  the  infinite  pathos  of 
human  life,"  a  remark  from  John  Inglesaiit. 
Henry  Irving  declares,  "  Perseverance  keeps 
honour  bright."  Another  believer  in  this 
quality  is,  by  the  way.  Lord  Armstrong, 
who  is,  however,  less  enthusiastic.  "  Per- 
severance," says  he,  "  generally  prevails." 
Cricketers  are  not  represented  among  the 
Notables,  nor  are  doctors,  nor  architects, 
nor  musicians,  nor  coiuniercial  men.  The 
list  is,  indeed,  ridiculously  incomplete,  but, 
as  with  everything  that  Mr.  Stead  does, 
immensely  interesting. 


PAEIS    LETTEE. 

{From  our  French  Correspondent.) 

Lovers  of  eighteenth  century  gossip  will 
relish  M.  de  Segur's  big  volume  on  Mme. 
Geoifrin.  Nobody  was  ever  so  mysteriously, 
so  unaccountably  celebrated  as  this  illiterate 
bourgeoise,  whose  attitude  toward  the  circle 
of  great  men  she  gathered  about  her  was 
that  of  a  liberal  and  disagreeable  old  school- 
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mistress.  True,  nothing  could  be  more 
contemptible  than  the  position  of  the  men 
of  letters  she  protected.  It  was  certainly  a 
case  of  talent  entretenu.  Beauty  entretenuB  is 
not  permitted  to  claim  respect,  and  talent 
(or  even  genius)  in  the  same  squalid 
situation  has  as  little  right  to  our  esteem. 
All  these  g^eat  lights  of  the  past  century 
paid  f6r  board  and  bed  in  extravagant 
stanzas  to  their  eccentric  benefactress,  and 
she  repaid  herself  by  rude  handling  of  her 
protegh.  It  was  a  fair  bargain.  But  how 
unenviable  the  fate  of  a  keeper  of  a  salon. 
Better  far  to  keep  a  menagerie.  Wild 
beasts,  not  a  whit  more  dangerous,  are  more 
entertaining  than  servile  men  of  letters. 
And  the  talk,  the  eternal  brilliant  cliatter, 
the  futile  correspondence,  the  nauseous 
comedy  between  mendicity  and  liberality, 
the  affronting  patronage  and  degrading 
submission,  the  bon-mois,  the  ill-will,  vanity, 
jealousy,  intrigue,  and  perfidy  the  tale  of 
such  a  useless  institution  of  the  ' '  kingdom 
of  the  Eue  Saint  Honore  "  implies  !  As  a 
document,  the  history  of  Mme.  Geoffrin's 
salon  will  always  be  remarkable,  so  that 
M.  de  8egur  is  safe  to  find  readers  ;  but  it 
will  not  heighten  our  esteem  of  the  gentle- 
men who  conspired  to  spread  her  fame 
through  Europe  in  return  for  excellent 
dinners  and  substantial  pour-boires.  Who 
will  turn  to  the  unread  Belisaire  for  being 
reminded  that  Marmontel,  on  its  failure, 
was  politely  shown  his  protectress's  door,  and 
permitted  to  find  a  lodging  (this  time  paid 
for  with  coin  more  substantial  than  eulogy) 
elsewhere  ? 

Parole  Jurce  is  a  lady's  novel.  Reversing 
the  order  with  us,  women  writers  are  rare 
here,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  ever- 
adorable  Gjqj,  considerably  inferior.  In  a 
serious  line,  the  single  notable  woman-writer 
is  Arvede  Barine.  Gyp  pictures  the  latter 
half  of  her  century,  and  is  a  creature  apart. 
Nobody  else  counts.  Mme.  de  Bovet,  in  her 
Parole  Juree,  has  attempted  to  modernise 
and  make  practical  George  Sand's  figure  of 
Lelia.  Her  success  is  not  conspicuous.  Her 
heroine  is  a  young  French  lady  belonging  to 
the  best  society,  who,  bent  upon  independence 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  obtains  the 
title  of  canonness.  Though  unmarried,  she 
declines  chaperonage,  family  ties,  and  lives 
alone  ;  is  seen  everywhere — at  opera,  concert, 
ball,  dinner,  and  returns  to  her  rooms  at  all 
hours  accompanied  by  various  men,  all  more 
or  less  in  love  with  her.  In  New  York  or 
in  London  this  might  exist.  In  Paris  it  is 
pure  romancing.  She  falls  in  love  with  a 
diplomat  separated  from  his  wife,  becomes 
his  mistress,  after  a  great  deal  of  reason- 
able discussion,  joins  him  in  Switzerland, 
where  their  relations  are  countenanced  by 
the  diplomat's  mother.  Still,  society  con- 
tinues to  receive  the  Countess  Jacqueline 
with  open  arms,  a  proceeding  we  are  per- 
mitted to  doubt  on  the  part  of  society.  She 
declines  to  marry  her  lover,  after  an  open 
liatsoH  of  three  years,  because  his  wife 
made  him  promise  on  her  death-bed  that 
he  would  never  do  so — hence  the  title. 
There  are  many  truths  harshly  and  un- 
sympatheticaUy  said  in  this  clever  novel,  in 
spite  of  the  absurdity  of  the  central  figure. 
Mme.  de  Bovet's  claim  is  that  a  woman, 
honest,    beautiful,    young,    unmarried,   and 


noble,  may,  with  all  a  man's  sense  of  in- 
dependence and  honour,  yield  to  Ulicit  love, 
and  remain  purer  than  many  a  wife  or 
maid.  She  mars  her  object  by  a  lack  of 
style,  of  charm,  of  art,  or  humour,  and  by 
an  inveteracy  of  preaching.  Women  writers, 
who  are  not  (k  race,  like  the  great  ones,  are 
apt  to  be  too  sentimental  or  too  hard.  In 
their  wish  to  propagate  what  they  regard 
to  be  an  essential  idea,  they  forget  that 
the  novelist  should  be  an  artist  before  a 
preacher ;  that  his  first  mission  is  to  please 
and  afterwards  persuade  if  he  can.  The 
book  is  written  in  a  domineering,  coarse, 
aggressive  mood ;  in  a  harsh  staccato  style. 

Respomahle  is  another  lady's  novel ;  this 
time  a  princess's,  no  less.  Its  theme  is 
quite  the  opposite.  The  heroine,  a  Scotch 
girl,  Viviane  Ford,  is  beautiful,  philan- 
thropical,  wealthy,  intellectual.  She  has 
taken  her  university  degrees,  and  astounds 
her  French  friends  by  being  simple,  pure, 
womanly,  and  lovely  in  spite  of  it.  She, 
too,  conducts  her  affairs  with  extraordinary 
independence.  She  bids  for  a  large  factory 
off-hand  because  the  French  owner  is  un- 
popular with  his  work-people.  Finding  a 
young  French  nobleman  in  love  with  her 
French  cousin,  the  unpopular  employer's 
wife,  she  carries  him  ofl  in  her  yacht 
to  the  Congo,  where  she  undertakes  to 
provide  him  with  plenty  of  philanthropical 
occupation  as  soap  for  his  soul,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  Prince  of  Congo  for  his  material  ablu- 
tions. On  the  voyage  they  talk  a  great  deal 
of  virtue  and  the  eternal  good,  and,  washed 
clean  in  the  Congo,  the  young  man  returns 
on  the  husband's  death  to  marry  the  widow 
the  beautiful  and  virtuous  Viviane  so 
authoritatively  saved  him  from  seducing. 
We  hope  this  will  prove  a  precedent,  and  that 
Parisian  exiles  in  the  provinces  on  the  eve 
of  a  fatal  rendez-vons,  will  henceforth  submit 
to  be  carried  off  to  the  Congo,  in  the  interest 
of  their  own  virtue  and  that  of  their  neigh- 
bour's wife,  by  fair  and  interesting  dragons. 
Tlie  question  is,  would  Viviane  have  found 
M.  de  Tresseurs  so  surprisingly  facile  had 
she  been  plain,  poor,  and  middle-aged  ?  >So 
here  the  recipe  of  the  Princess  Olga  Canta- 
cuzene-Altieri  (the  writer  with  such  a 
troublesome  name  ought  in  the  interest  of 
the  public  temper  to  adopt  an  easy  nom  de 
plume)  falls.  Beauty,  as  well  as  yachts,  is 
rare,  however  universal  the  desire  may  be 
to  save  our  neighbours  from  ill-doing. 
Viviane  herself  proves  her  weakness  by 
loving  a  shabby  and  futile  young  man  who 
writes.  Him,  too,  she  extricates  from  the 
meshes  of  vice,  and  this  extremely  virtuous, 
if  not  very  powerful  novel,  ends  with  the 
lovers  sitting  with  clasped  hands  "like 
Monica  and  Augustine  on  the  beach  of 
Ostia." 

Dam  la  Brume,  by  Leon  de  Tinseau,  is 
purely  a  "  literary  "  novel.  The  hero  is  a 
poet,  the  heroine  a  novelist,  and  the  villain 
is  a  journalist — an  appropriate  trinity.  How 
it  may  be  with  other  readers  I  do  not  know, 
but  the  literary  hero  is  to  me  an  abomina- 
tion ;  the  literary  heroine,  if  possible,  even 
worse.  The  finest  novel  in  the  world  would 
be  spoiled  for  my  reading  if  the  hero  pre- 
sented dabbled  with  ink  in  the  capacity  of 
popular  dramatist,  popidar  novelist,  popular 
poet,  or,  worst  of  all,  briUiant  journalist.     I 


think  I  should  even  prefer  a  heroine  who 
could  not  spell  to  a  heroine  who  wrote  like 
an  angel.  The  heroine  of  Bans  la  Brume 
does  not  write  like  an  angel,  and  she 
has  the  soul  of  a  milliner.  The  poet  is  a 
colourless  fool,  which  is  after  all  an 
improvement,  as  poets  in  fiction  are  gene- 
rally supjjosed  to  be  Ouidaesque  creatures 
— superlatively  brilliant,  successful,  and 
seductive.  The  reporter  is  a  cad,  and  the 
atmosphere  such  to  make  one  grateful,  since 
books  must  be  written  and  newspapers  and 
magazines  filled,  that  matters  are  conducted 
differently  with  us.  The  venality  and  in- 
trigues of  French  journalism  as  exposed  in 
Bans  la  Brume  carry  imagination  to  a  lower 
atmospheric  condition  than  fog,  and  plunge 
it  into  mud.  H,  L. 
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THE  DISCOUNT  QUESTION. 
Pro  and  Con. 

IT  was  not  easy  to  collect  authoritative 
opinions  on  the  renewed  intention  of 
the  Publishers'  Association  to  assist  the 
Booksellers'  Association  in  their  attempt  to 
reduce  the  discount  on  books  from  3d.  to 
2d.  It  is  recognised  that  if  this  alteration 
is  to  be  brought  about  there  must  be  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  struggle.  No  one 
wishes  to  be  specially  identified  with  the 
unpleasant  part  of  the  revolution ;  and,  mean- 
while, the  situation  remains  delicate  and 
doubtful. 

Pro. 

"What  line  are  you  taking?"  I  said  to 
one  large  bookseller,  who  shall  be  name- 
less. 

"What  line!  Oh,  make  no  mistake  about 
it.      I'm  heart  and  soul  in  favour  of  the 


Of  a  reduction  from  3d.  to  2d.  ?  " 
"  Yes.      I  want  a  better  profit  on   new 
books.     There  is  no  trade  in  which  profits 
are  cut  so  low  as  ours.     We  have  worked 
for  this  reversion  to   the  2d.   discount  for 
years,  and  now  we  mean  to  have  it !  " 
"  And  are  you  hopeful  of  the  result  ?  " 
"Oh,  yes.     The  great  publi.shers  are  not 
going  to  support  the  movement  for  nothing." 
"You  believe,  then,  in  coercion?" 
"  Yes,  in  the  coercion  of  about  as  many 
men  as  I  can  count  on  the  fingers  of  one 
hand.     That  is  all  that  is  needed  to  settle 
the  whole  business." 

"But  these  are  big  men,  are  they  not ? " 
"  They  will  come  in." 
"  I  am  told  that  a  2d.  discount  will  mean 
a  loss  of  country  customers  to  London  book- 
sellers." 

"  Undoubtedly.  I  expect  to  lose  a  lot  of 
my  country  customers.  They  will  have  much 
less  need  to  send  to  London  for  books. 
But  I  am  wiUing  to  make  the  sacrifice,  if  it 
be  one.     Live  and  let  live  is  my  motto,  and 
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I  am  convinced  that  a  healthy  state  of  the 
book  trade  throughout  the  country  will  be 
favourable  to  every  bookseller.  I  shall  lose 
country  customers,  and  I  expect  to  lose 
revenue  in  the  tirst  j'ear  after  the  change. 
But  the  increase  of  profits  -will  gradually 
compensate  me  for  any  losses.  Moreover, 
the  town  bookseller  will  always  have  an 
advantage  over  the  country  bookseller  under 
any  sj'stem  of  discount.  Books  being  pro- 
duced in  London  can  best  be  sold  there. 
We  shall  keep  all  our  customers  who  live 
in  remote  rural  districts.  Where  we  shall 
lose  them  will  be  in  the  big  provincial 
towns.  I  don't  mind.  I  believe  in  this 
movement." 

"  Well :  your  success  seems  to  depend  on 
force  in  the  last  resort.  Do  you  think  you 
have  force  enough  at  your  command  'i  " 

"  Yes,  I  do." 

Con. 

I  next  called  on  a  very  large  bookseller, 
who  turned  out  to  be  an  opponent  of  the 
reform.  "Are  you,"  I  had  said  to  him, 
"  one  of  the  729 — I  mean  the  729  booksellers 
who  have  declared  for  a  2d.  discount  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  talk  to  you  on  this  subject." 

"I  am  told  they  mean  to  have  their  way 
this  time." 

"  Indeed !  I  don't  believe  in  coercion. 
I  want  Free  Trade.  But  I  cannot  say  a 
word  to  you." 

"  The  change  must  tend  to  midtiply  pros- 
perous booksellers  throughout  the  countrj'." 

"Oh,  yes.  StiU,  I  don't  see  why  I 
should  be  called  upon  to  establish  my  rivals 
in  business.  That  is  what  it  comes  to. 
But  I  must  preserve  absolute  silence  on  this 
topic." 

"  Do  you  consider  that  coercion  is,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  possible  ?  " 

"  No,  I  don't.  There  have  been  attempts 
already.  But  a  bookseller  who  wants  books 
can  get  them.  And  do  you  mean  to  say 
that  if  I  send  an  order  for  fifty  books  to  a 
publisher  I  shall  not  have  it  executed  ?  I 
have  my  own  opinion  on  the  point,  but,  as  I 
have  said,  I  prefer  to  remain  dumb." 

"  You  are  satisfied,  then,  with  your  profits 
on  new  copyright  books  under  the  3d. 
discount?" 

"  Yes,  I  am.  I  have  got  inured  to  them, 
and  I  have  built  up  a  big  turnover  on  them, 
and  I  have  developed  my  trade  in  bound 
books  to  help  out,  and  the  whole  thing  is 
systematised  and  fixed ;  it  is  an  evolution ; 
and  it  is  absurd  to  talk  of  legislating  it  into 
something  dift'erent.  You  must  excuse  me, 
but  you  really  cannot  persuade  me  to  talk 
on  this  subject." 

"May  I  take  it  that  you  have  always 
been  loyal  to  the  3d.  discount?  I  mean,  you 
have  never  allowed  more  than  3d.,  or  allowed 
discount  on  books  published  at  net  prices?" 

"I  have  never  done  either;  but  I  may 
toll  you  that  the  practice  of  certain  book- 
sellers of  giving  discount  on  net  books  has 
reached  such  a  pass  that  I  have  lately  been 
considering  my  position." 

"  Then  you  are  really  between  two  fires  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  am.  I  am  between  those  who 
stretch  the  present  system  and  those  who 
wish  to  contract  it.  But  I  must  decline  to 
open  my  mouth ;  silence,  I  find,  is  the  best 
policy." 

"Thank  you.     Good  morning." 


DRAMA. 


PLAYS  as  well  as  books  have  their 
destinies.  That  a  version  of 
"  Mademoiselle  de  BeUe-Isle  "  should 
be  following  one  of  "Un  Mariage  sous 
Louis  XV. "  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre 
woidd  seem  to  denote  a  boom  in  Dumas. 
In  point  of  fact,  chance  has  been  the  main 
factor  in  this  as  in  so  many  other  situations. 
The  West  End  managers  have  no  pai-ticular 
belief  in  Dumas  pe>-  se ;  nor,  most  assuredly, 
has  the  re-vival  of  "Mademoiselle  de  BeUe- 
Isle,"  under  the  title  of  "  The  Silver  Key," 
at  Her  Majesty's,  been  determined  by  the 
success  of  "  Un  Mariage  sous  Louis  XV.," 
otherwise  "A  Marriage  of  Convenience,"  at 
the  Haymarket.  The  explanation  of  this 
conjunction  of  adaptations,  which  I  have 
from  the  adapter  himself,  is  curiously 
simple.  Some  little  time  ago  Mr.  Sydney 
Grundy  turned  to  "  Mademoiselle  de  Belle- 
Isle  "  with  a  view  of  making  a  fresh  version 
of  it  for  Mr.  Tree.  In  the  particular  volume 
of  the  Dumas  "ThMtre  "  which  he  took  up 
"  Un  Mariage  soiis  Louis  XV.  "  happened 
to  be  the  next  play  in  order.  It  attracted 
his  ej'e ;  he  read  it,  saw  possibilities  in  it, 
and  adapted  it,  with  the  result  that  it  is 
now  making  the  fortune  of  the  Haj'market 
management.  But  had  it  not  been  for  the 
accident  of  the  second  play  being  bound  up 
with  the  first  in  a  Calmann-Levy  collection, 
it  woidd,  probably,  never  have  been  heard 
of  by  the  playgoer  of  the  present  day.  And 
that  would  have  been  a  pity.  "  Mademoiselle 
de  Belle-Isle  "  has  frequentlj'  been  adapted 
to  the  English  stage.  I  have  myself  seen 
two  or  three  versions  of  it,  and  others  were 
before  my  time.  Not  that  it  ranks  so  much 
higher  than  other  plays  from  the  same  source 
or  of  the  same  period,  but  the  story  is  one 
of  the  few  that  happen  to  be  as  serviceable 
in  an  English  as  in  a  French  form. 


The  device  by  which  the  good  name  of 
the  heroine  appears  for  a  time  to  be  hope- 
lessly compromised  in  her  lover's  eyes 
appeals  very  readilj'  to  the  dramatic  instinct. 
Yet  I  have  never  heard  a  man  of  the  world 
defend  it  as  plausilile.  It  is  of  the  stage 
stagey,  it  reeks  of  the  footlights.  I  doubt 
whether  the  realistic  novelist,  who  is  never 
too  particular,  would  regard  it  as  "  docu- 
mentary." For  the  author  of  the  famous 
wager  not  onl}'  deceives  his  friends  but  is 
himself  deceived.  This  I  am  inclined  to 
think  is  a  little  piece  of  unnecessarj'  clever- 
ness on  the  part  of  Dumas,  who  could  have 
worked  the  play  without  it.  The  profligate 
Due  de  Richelieu  bets  with  his  friends 
that  he  will  obtain  a  midnight  rendezvous 
from  the  first  woman  he  meets.  Chance 
determines  that  the  beautiful  and  virtuous 
Mile,  de  BeUe-Isle  shaU  bo  the  one  chosen  for 
the  experiment ;  but  on  the  fatal  night  the 
notorious  Marquise  de  Prie,  an  old  flame  of 
the  Due's,  arranges  to  get  possession  of  her 
young  protegee's  apartment.  It  is  she  who 
receives  him  there,  and  from  the  window 
of  this  apartment  accordingly  the  Due  is 
enabled  to  throw  the  compromising  note  to 
his  friends  in  the  street.  According  to 
Dumas  the  practised  roue  believes  that  it  is 
indeed    MUe.    de    BeUe-Isle    and   not    the 


Marquise  (who,  in  his  own  language, 
"  does  not  count ")  that  does  him  the 
honours  of  her  boudoir  in  the  darkness. 
But  is  this  circumstance  reaUy  necessary  ? 
To  be  sure  it  is  an  extra  link  in  the 
chain  of  evidence  fabricated  for  MUe.  do 
BeUe-Isle's  undoing,  but  its  only  effect  is 
that  when  the  Due  de  Richelieu  is  himself 
appealed  to  to  testify  to  her  innocence  he 
is  unable  to  do  so.  It  is  a  stage  trick,  I 
repeat,  and  one  of  a  rather  obvious  character ; 
but  its  success  with  two,  if  not  three,  gene- 
rations of  playgoers  would  seem  to  show 
that  the  theories  of  the  realistic  dramatist, 
according  to  whom  truth  is  the  one  great 
desideratum  on  the  stage  stand  in  need  of 
revision.  Not  only  in  this,  but  in  his 
dramatic  works  generaUy,  Dumas  is  a  living 
proof  that  the  weU-made  play  has  a  better 
claim  to  popularity  than  the  merely  true  one. 


In  the  costume  play,  especiaUy  that  which 
is  bom  of  the  rich  and  glowing  imagination 
of  Dumas,  the  acting  is  necessarily  of  a 
showy  order,  and  it  need  scarcely  be  said  how 
admirably  in  this  respect  "  The  SUver  Key  " 
is  suited  to  Her  Majesty's.  Mr.  Tree  him- 
self, the  Richelieu  of  the  cast,  wears 
costume  with  an  old-world  grace.  The  most 
modern  of  viUains  when  he  likes,  he  can  also 
enact  the  scented  dandy  or  the  tired  rake  of 
the  last  century — a  clouded  cane,  a  sword, 
or  a  modern  walking-stick  being  equally 
familiar  to  his  hand.  This  implies  a  lare 
and  precious  versatility  on  the  actor's  part. 
Nor  does  Mr.  Tree  alone  in  his  company 
possess  the  secret  of  acting  with  what  the 
French  caU  the  panache,  the  larger  manner, 
appropriate  to  the  costume  play.  IMr.  Lewis 
Waller  has  latterly  been  taking  a  high 
position  in  the  classical  and  pseudo- 
classic  drama,  and  in  this  piece  he  plays 
d'Aubignj',  the  A'rzwce  of  MUe.  de  BeUe-Isle, 
with  fine  breadth  and  manliness.  Dumas 
is  certainly  an  inspiring  author.  It  is 
d'Aubigny  who  accepts  the  infamous  wager 
because,  to  quote  his  own  words,  ' '  I  wed 
in  three  days  the  lady  whom  M.  le  Due 
de  Richelieu  proposes  to  dishonour  within 
four-and-twenty  hours."  There,  indeed,  is 
panache  in  the  text!  What  magnificent 
rhetoric  it  is  for  the  boards !  In  an  affected 
dedication  of  the  play  to  MUe.  Mars,  of  the 
Comedie  Franijaise,  who  first  sustained  the 
title-part,  Dumas  ascribed  the  success  of 
the  performance  in  a  large  measure  to  her 
rendering  of  the  wronged  heroine.  Despite 
this,  however  (and  its  title),  the  play  hardly 
depends  for  its  success  upon  the  heroiao. 
At  Her  Majesty's  it  is  the  magnificent  Due 
who  holds  the  haut  du  pave,  but  an  exceUent 
representative  of  MUe.  de  BeUe-Isle  has 
been  found  in  Miss  Evelyn  MUlard,  who, 
in  her  outburst  of  maidenly  indignation 
for  one  brief  moment,  cows  the  splendid 
profligate  as  he  stands  before  her,  and 
almost  shames  d'Aubigny  out  of  his  sus- 
picions. This  is  what  the  notorious 
Mrs.  Ebbsmith  would  caU  MUe.  de  BeUe- 
Isle' s  "  hour,"  or  rather  her  "quarter  of  an 
hour,"  and  a  splendid  one  it  is.  Miss 
MiUard  is  entitled  to  every  credit  for  her 
share  in  it.  Otherwise  the  character  is  of 
the  bread-and-butter  order.  Of  considerable 
dramatic  moment  is  the  part  of  the  Manjuise 
de  Prie,  whom  Mrs.  Tree  depicts  with  much 
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intelligence  and  subtlety.  She,  too,  has  a 
scene — a  scene  of  confession,  admirably 
done.  For  the  time  being,  then,  the  star 
of  the  costume  drama  continues  in  the 
ascendant. 


I  don't  know  whether  the  object  of  the 
Elizabethan  Stage  Society  in  reviving  one 
or  two  of  the  "doubtful  plays"  of  Shake- 
speare is  to  render  them  more  doubtful 
still,  but  this  is  the  effect  produced  with 
"  Arden  of  Feversham,"  which  was  given 
the  other  night  at  St.  George's  Hall. 
Whoever  may  have  been  its  author,  ' '  Arden 
of  Feversham  "  is  one  of  the  earliest  domes- 
tic dramas  written  in  blank  verse.  It  is 
also,  as  regards  its  story,  one  of  the  crudest 
and  most  primitive,  being  an  attempt  to 
depict  upon  the  stage  a  notorious  murder  of 
the  period,  which  it  does  without  relief, 
and,  what  is  worse  in  a  dramatic  sense, 
without  plausibility.  The  text  contains  a 
few  vigorous  lines  and  passages,  and  to 
these,  probably,  Mr.  Swinburne  and  others 
who  declare  for  the  Shakespearean  author- 
ship of  the  play  have  given  undue  attention. 
Had  these  enthusiasts  seen  the  play  acted 
they  might  have  altered  their  opinion. 
Shakespeare  is  not  only  a  poet  but  an  adept 
in  the  construction  of  plaj's,  and  it  is 
incredible  to  me  that  he  should  have  written, 
or  even  taken  the  trouble  to  revise,  such  a 
clumsy  piece  of  dramatic  workmanship  as 
"Arden  of  Feversham." 

J.  F.  N. 


ART. 

I.— ME.  LINLEY  SAMBOUENE. 

THE  Fine  Art  Society  shows  a  large 
collection  of  Mr.  Linley  Sambourne's 
drawings  —  chiefly  or  altogether  done  for 
Punch,  and  given  here  in  their  proper  size 
and  in  the  vivacity  of  the  handiwork.  Mr. 
Sambourne's  manner  is  all  his  own,  and  his 
matter  is  as  original  as  the  conventions 
of  weekly  political  caricature  may  permit. 
That  is,  we  have  a  perpetual  recurrence  of 
the  Bear,  the  Eagle,  the  Turkey,  and  so 
forth  ;  and  it  has  been  decided  for  the 
designer,  in  the  day  of  liis  fathers,  how 
much  human  character  is  to  be  given  to  the 
Bear,  and  how  the  Turkey  is  to  have  an 
expression  according  to  tlie  Foreign  Policy 
acceptable  at  the  hour.  If  the  voices  of 
the  country  could  be  taken,  there  would 
probably  be  an  overwhelming  majority  glad 
of  the  opportunity  of  saying  that  these 
simple  allegories  have  become  more  than 
tedious ;  that  they  are  so  dismally  well 
known  as  now  to  have  no  more  fun  in  them 
than  abides  in  a  Eeuter  telegram.  Why, 
after  all,  should  there  be  ?  Satire  may  lurk  in 
the  news  from  abroad,  but  hardly,  or  seldom, 
laughter.  And  the  Bear  and  Turkey  belong 
— if  they  have  any  place  at  all — to  the  mood 
of  guileless  and  infantine  laughter.  But  who 
is  amu.sed  ?  It  has  really  come  to  this — the 
printing  of  the  plain  words  "  Eussia "  or 
"  Greece  "  or  "  France  "  would  be  as  like  to 
a  joke  as  the  repeated  drawing  of  a  compo- 
site animal  is  now  in  our  eyes.  It  is  with 
some  sinking  of  the  heart,  therefore,  that  we 
face  the  long-accustomed  allegory  here  in 


scores  of  vigorous  drawings.  It  is  not  Mr. 
Linley  Sambourne's  fault,  for  neither  did  he 
invent  this  nursery-book  manner  of  picture- 
writing. 

Nevertheless,  so  familiar  is  the  Sambourne 
line  employed  upon  these  tiresome  allegories 
that  a  tired  public  is  inclined  to  hold  him 
more  responsible  than  are  the  other  artists 
who  are  patiently  drawing,  out  of  Punch, 
year  in  and  year  out,  the  same  images  of  the 
same  things,  to  the  same  purpose.  Thus  it 
seems  to  be  generally  understood  that  Mr. 
Linley  Sambourne  is  not  the  master  of  a 
very  smiling  kind  of  humour.  But  the  fact 
is,  after  all,  that  he  has  no  little  humour, 
and  of  no  poor  quality.  To  clear  the  Bears 
and  Turkeys  out  of  sight  is  to  find  some 
hearty  humotir  in  the  invention  and  in  the 
drawing  alike.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
drawing  called  "  Shocked."  It  is  the 
Autocrat  of  all  the  Eussias  who  has  been 
taken  by  surprise,  and  the  incident  that 
has  moved  him  is  this,  reported  by  the 
daily  paper:  "A  private  university  teacher 
has  been  sent  to  prison  by  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  for  writing  a  letter  in  praise  of  a 
certain  kind  of  soap."  The  one  Emperor 
stands  in  the  foreground,  reflecting  :  "  Well, 
I'm  a  bit  of  an  autocrat  myself ;  but  how 
his  people  can  stand  him  !  Oh  !  "  The 
other  emperor  is  pronouncing  sentence  ujjon 
the  criminal,  in  the  background,  and  the 
physique  and  action  of  the  private  university 
teacher,  in  custody  and  on  his  way  to  his 
dimgeon,  are  very  joUy  comedy  indeed. 
Mr.  Sambourne,  however,  in  spite  of  much 
practice,  does  not  often  succeed  with  the 
German  Emperor  on  the  point  of  re- 
semblance. Again,  it  is,  perhaps,  no  very 
subtle  joke  to  show  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  in 
the  blouse,  hat,  and  skirt  of  a  nursemaid 
of  the  popular  classes,  with  two  infant  BiUs 
upon  his  arms,  and  a  rather  more  advanced 
BUI  rimning  unmanageably  at  his  side  on 
its  own  feet ;  but  the  designer  has  really 
put  what  must  needs  be  called  by  the 
intelligible  name  of  "  fun,"  since  with 
neither  "  wit  "  nor  "  humour  "  is  it  pre- 
cisely suited,  into  the  statesman's  strangely 
attired  face.  Generally,  it  may  be  granted, 
Mr.  Sambourne  is  rather  ingenious  than 
funny,  rather  ingenious  than  imaginative, 
and  even  rather  ingenious  than  fancifid ; 
and  to  what  curious  purposes  he  uses  his 
extremities  of  invention  may  be  seen  in  the 
design  called  "  Interesting  Development  of 
the  '  Josephus  Cubicularius  '  Orchidensis." 
The  collection  of  orchids — each  one  a  Mr. 
Chamberlain  —  is  managed  with  the  most 
fantastic  deUberateness  of  transformation, 
an  almost  Dantesque  attention  to  the  pro- 
cess of  interchange  of  Colonial  Secretary 
and  flower,  leg  and  petal,  head  and  pistil 
of  the  blossom.  As  fantastic  flower-drawing 
the  work  is  remarkable,  and  it  is  more 
remarkable  as  a  drawing  of  a  fantastically 
flowering  political  humanity.  Mr.  Linley 
Sambourne  has  a  decision  and  definition  of 
line  that  stand  well  in  the  place  of  the 
more  quietly  commanding  qualities  of  style. 
He  draws  with  a  grasp,  grip,  and  weight 
more  than  ever  to  be  commended  now  that 
a  strangely  insolent  ignorance  of  drawing 
has  become,  for  the  time,  the  boast  rather 
than  the  confession  of  a  little  group  of 
illustrators. 


II.— ME.  HUGH  THOMSON. 

It  is  for  far  other   qualities  than  those  of 
well-grasped  drawing  and  a  solid-enclosing 
line  that  Mr.  Hugh  Thomson's  illustrations 
of  Miss  Austen  and  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  are 
acceptable.     He  has  expression,    to   which 
Mr.    Linley   Sambounie   hardly   makes    so 
much   as   the    customary   claim.      He   has 
prettiness  in  perfection,   a  less  measure  Of 
grace,  and  a  sense  of  the  humour  of  manners. 
Miss   Kate    Greenaway    showed    him    and 
others    the    way    to    illustrate    the    early 
century  with  a  retrospective  improvement, 
and  her  influential  example  has    not  lieen 
without  its  perils.     She,  too,  draws  without 
any  sense  of  weight,  her  figures  must  float 
or  fall  but  for  the  physical  conditions  of  the 
pen  and  ink  and  paper,  which  keeps,  at  any 
rate,  the  outlines  where  they  are ;    and  it 
would  be  to  do  Mr.  Hugh  Thomson  an  in- 
justice  to   suggest  that  his   lack   of   turn, 
station,     and     gravitation     is     at     aU     so 
conspicuous  as  hers,  but  with  him,  too,  the 
charming    effectiveness    of    the    "  quaint " 
(the   word   is   almost   too   appropriate)  has 
seemed    to    dispense    with     the     presence 
of    some   of    the    fundamental  qualities   of 
drawing.      It    is   not    that   he    draws   ill; 
he     has     none     of    the     grotesque    ignor- 
ance   of    the    fugitive   illustrators   already 
mentioned ;    he    has  proportion,    and   such 
command  of  living  design  as  gives  him  a 
command   also    of    movement    and   of    the 
inflexions  of  bodily  expression  ;  it  is  merely 
that  he  f aUs  short  of  the  fulness  of  drawing 
— of  the  solidity  which  the  sure  and  search- 
ing line  implies.     For  the  rest,  his  designs 
are  full  of  charm  and  interest.     The  "  Pride 
and  Prejudice  "  illustrations  are  perhaps  too 
exclusively  represented    by   a    selection   of 
prettinesses.     Mrs.  Bennet  appears  but  once ; 
that  once  is  altogether  admirable  and  gives 
the    wish   for    more ;   and   for    Elizabeth's 
cousinly  and  clerical  suitor,  with  whom  also 
Mr.    Hugh    Thomson    was     successful    to 
admiration,  we  look  in  vain.     Nor  have  we 
the  group  of  diners  and  the  uncle  "breath- 
ing port  wine "  which  we  remember  with 
pleasure  in  the  book  ;  but  instead  there  are 
those  illustrations  of  the  history  of  Elizabeth 
and  Jane   in   which    these   discreet   sisters 
appear  at  their  prettiest.     Mr.  Hugh  Thom- 
son has  shown  in  the  absent  designs  some 
of  his  best  qualities  of  spirit  and  comedy, 
qualities  exquisitely  suited  to  Jane  Austen's 
own  composure,  vivacity,  malice,  and  irony. 
Mr.    Hugh   Thomson   does   these    early- 
century  figures  the  signal  service  of  setting 
them  free  from  the  dismal  popular  art  of 
their  own  time.     He  restores  the  women  to 
what  must,  after  all,  have  been  their  share 
of  nature   and   beauty,    though  they  were 
under  the  observation  of  no  pencil  able  to 
render  those   graces  ;  in  a  word,  he  takes 
the  costume  of  the  time  (which  he  a  little 
adorns,  it  must  be  owned)  and  the  nature 
of    all   periods,    and   reconstructs    a    most 
charming    woman.      But,    above    all,     he 
delivers   the   people  of  "  Pride  and  Preju- 
dice,"   "Emma,"   and    "Sense  and  Sensi- 
bility "  from  the  landscape  of  the  illustrator 
of  that  and  a  nearly  subsequent  day.     In 
our  mind's    eye,    all   that   generation    in- 
habited (it  is  an   inevitable  association  of 
images)  "  modern  mansions"  set  in  motion- 
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less  slirubberies,  with  hard  and  deserted 
carriage-sweeps  to  their  front  doors,  amid 
conditions  of  puerile  but  prevailing  gloom. 
Mr.  Hugh  Thomson's  trees,  cottages,  in- 
teriors, windows,  little  scraps  of  winter  and 
spring — barely  outlined — are  fresh  and  full 
of  talent. 


At  the  same  gallery  (148,  New  Bond- 
street)  Mr.  Charles  Sainton  exhibits  four- 
teen of  his  silver-point  drawings  —  good 
examples  of  his  own  peculiar  skiU  and  feel- 
ing for  beauty  and  fancy. 

A.  M. 


OPERA. 


DEE  EVANGELIMANN  "  was  per- 
formed for  the  second  time  last 
week.  I  intended  to  say  something  about 
the  music,  but  find  I  shall  have  little  space. 
And  for  that  I  am  scarcely  sorry,  for,  to  speak 
franklj',  there  is  not  much  to  say  about  it. 
There  is  many  a  fine  moment  in  the  work  ;  the 
music  shows  great  skill  and  the  orchestration 
is  often  effective,  but  the  difficulty  of  getting 
at  the  real  composer,  who  has  covered  him- 
self with  Wagner  as  with  a  thick  garment, 
still  remains  great.  I  certainly  think  that 
the  work  given  in  English  would  be  far 
more  attractive  here  in  England.  And  I 
also  think  it  not  at  aU  unhkely  that  F. 
Kienzl  wiU  one  day  produce  something  of 
much  stronger  calibre.  Nay,  perhaps  he 
has  already  done  so,  for  a  new  opera  of  his 
has  lately  been  produced.  At  the  second 
performance  Miss  Meisslinger  took  the  part 
of  Magdalena ;  she  was  not,  however,  quite 
so  sympathetic  as  Frl.  Schumann-Heinck. 


interests  of  dramatic  art  are  concerned — 
Mendo  dies. 

The  composer  is  comparatively  young, 
and  appears  to  have  only  written  one  opera 
previously,  which  was  accepted  by  the  late 
Sir  A.  Harris,  yet  never  produced.  Inez 
Mendo  is  a  decidedly  clever  work.  There 
are  a  few  representative  themes  in  it, 
but  the  composer  has  been  influenced  by 
Meyerbeer,  Goimod,  Bizot,  far  more  than 
by  Wagner.  M.  Eegnal  has  a  natural  flow 
of  melody,  which,  if  as  yet  not  very  dis- 
tinctive, is  a  very  promising  sign.  Then, 
again,  his  dramatic  instinct  leads  him  to 
write  mvisic  which,  if  not  strong,  is  always 
appropriate.  His  technical  knpwledge  is 
great,  and  he  constructs  and  develops  with 
an  ease  which  many  a  composer  of  perhaps 
greater  individuality  might  envy.  The  book, 
though  it  will  scarcely  bear  very  close  in- 
vestigation, offers  to  the  composer  excellent 
contrasts  and  effective  situations,  and  of 
these  much  has  been  made.  It  seems  of  no 
use  entering  into  further  detail  with  respect 
to  a  work  which  probably  wUl  enjoy  a  fair 
measure  of  success,  yet  which,  as  soon  as 
M.  Eegnal  comes  forward  with  another  one 
of  equal  skill  and  stronger  character,  will 
speedily  go  the  way  of  the  majority  of 
operas — i.e.,  wUl  be  forgotten. 


Another  new  opera,  "  Inez  Mendo," 
composed  by  M.  Fred.  Eeg-nal,  was 
produced  at  Covent  Garden  on  Saturday 
night.  The  French  libretto,  of  which 
M.  Beatty-Kingston  has  made  a  good 
translation,  "  after  Prosper  Merimee,"  by 
MM.  Decourcelle  and  Liorat,  illustrates 
the  old  proverb  :  "The  course  of  true  love 
never  did  run  smooth."  Inez,  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  farmer,  Juan  Mendo,  is  in  love  with 
Salvador,  son  of  a  duke.  Difference  of 
station  oifers  no  hindrance  ;  Salvador,  how- 
ever, kills  a  rival  in  duel,  and,  by  tlie  law  of 
tlie  land,  is  condemned  to  death.  It  devolves 
on  the  fanner  to  carry  out  the  sentence,  but 
at  tlie  fatal  moment  he  throws  awaj'  the 
axe  and  stabs  himself,  rather  than  slay  his 
son-in-law — for  by  means  of  a  man-iage  in  e.t- 
6w« /.S.Salvador  intends  to  leave  Inez  aduchess. 
The  librettists  have  provided  an  alternative 
ending.  According  to  one,  the  duke  arrives 
on  the  scene  bearing  a  royal  pardon,  but 
the  death  of  !Mendo  prevents  a  bright  close. 
According  to  the  other  version,  Mendo 
recovers,  and  everything  ends  happily. 
There  is  a  touch  of  worldly  wisdom  in  this, 
and  no  doubt  the  latter  will  be  more  in 
request  than  the  former.  Why  should  not 
the  public  go  homo  in  a  bright,  happy 
frame  of  mind  ?  is  a  practical  (question 
which  managers  cannot  afford  to  n(!glect. 
At  Covent  Garden,  however,  the  belter  part 
was   chosen,    far  better    in   so   far   as   the 


"  Don  Juan  "  was  given  for  the  first  time 
this  season  on  Tuesday  evening.  The 
performance,  though  in  manj'  ways  praise- 
worthj',  was  tinequal.  Miss  M.  Mackintyre 
impersonated  well  the  forlorn  Elrira,  but 
her  voice  was  not  in  good  order.  She 
struggled,  however,  bravely  through  her 
part.  Sometimes  excuses  are  made  for 
vocalists  when  there  is  little  need ;  on  this 
occasion  an  apology  would  have  been  most 
reasonable.  Mme.  Adiny  as  Donna  Anna 
showed  good  intentions ;  her  singing,  how- 
ever, lacked  power,  and  her  acting  was 
stagey.  MUe.  Zelie  de  Lussan  played  the 
part  of  Zerlina  with  much  grace  and  anima- 
tion. M.  Eenaud  was  the  Don.  His  most 
artistic  singing  and  refined,  intelligent  acting 
deserve  all  acknowledgment ;  and  yet  he 
was  not  an  ideal  Don.  He  showed  that  he 
had  carefully  studied  his  part,  and  for  that 
very  reason  his  rendering  was  not  ideal. 
The  LeporeUo  of  M.  Fugcre  was  extremely 
funny,  although  he  might  here  and  there 
be  accused  of  slight  exaggeration.  He  is 
probably  one  of  the  best  Leporellos  on  the 
stage.  M.  Bonnard  proved  fairlj'  successful 
as  Don  Ottavi(},  and  M.  Gilibert  was  amusing 
as  Masetto.  Signer  Mancinelli  conducted 
carefully. 

The  recitalivo  secvo  was  accompanied  on 
the  hai-psichord  by  Mr.  Dolmetsch,  who  a 
few  days  previously  had  rendered  a  similar 
senice  in  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro.  Wlmt,  it 
may  be  asked,  is  the  use  of  reviving  this 
antiquated  instrument  ?  And  it  may  be  an- 
swered that  the  nearer  we  come  to  a 
composer's  intentions  the  better.  But  if 
that  be  the  motive,  why  should  not  those 
intentions  be  also  respected  on  the  stage  ? 
The  Don  Juan  as  given  was  very  different 
from  the  Don  Juan  as  conceived  by  Mozart. 
A  performance  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
original  one  at  Prague,  one  hundred  and 
ten  years  ago,  would  be  most  interesting. 
But   to   introduce   an   instrument  which  in 


quality  and  power  of  tone  is  oiit  of  keeping 
with  the  size  of  the  orchestra  and  of  the 
house,  and  to  permit  certain  things  on  the 
stage  quite  out  of  keeping  with  Mozart's 
intention — as,  for  instance,  the  singing  of  the 
chorus  in  the  Finale  of  Act  1,  the  omission 
of  Elvira's  first  song,  and  various  other 
sins  of  commission  and  omission  which  can- 
not now  be  noticed  in  detail — these  things 
recall  the  old  saying  about  a  certain 
straining  at  a  gnat  and  swallowing  a  camel. 
Several  encores  were  accepted,  a  most  foolish 
return  to  eighteenth  century  practice.  The 
public  and  the  artists  are  most  thoughtless. 
They  have  been  trained  in  Wagner's  music- 
dramas,  the  one  not  to  make  any  demonstra- 
tion during  the  course  of  an  act,  the  other 
not  to  expect  any  applause,  still  less  an 
encore.  Yet  neither  seems  to  feel  that  what 
is  good  for  Wagner  is  equally  good  for 
Mozart.  The  latter,  following  tradition — 
for  he  had  not,  like  Wagner,  time  to  reflect 
on  his  art — unfortunately  tempted  the  public 
by  his  full  closes  to  frequent  applause  and 
interruption  of  the  course  of  the  drama. 
But  why  should  the  public  of  the  present 
day,  knowing  better,  not  render  proper 
respect  to  a  composer  whose  musical  genius 
was  great,  whose  dramatic  instinct  was  keen, 
and  who,  if  he  had  lived  longer,  would 
probably  have  written  even  a  greater  work 
for  the  stage  than  "  Don  Juan  "  ? 

J.  S.  S. 


SCIENCE. 


IDEEW  attention  a  few  weeks  ago  in  this 
column  to  the  autobiographical  account 
of  the  "  New  Astronomy  "  contributed  to  the 
Nineteenth  Century  by  Dr.  William  Huggins. 
The  magnificent  work  therein  recorded  has 
since  received  such  public  recognition  as  is 
supposed  to  be  conveyed  by  a  "  Jubilee 
honour  "  ;  but  before  the  well-earned  title 
had  even  been  conferred,  and  while  yet  the 
merits  were  being  counted  up.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Huggins  weighed  in  with  a  fresh  achieve- 
ment which  alone  was  worth  the  recompense. 
It  was  a  splendidly  lavish  thing  to  do,  and 
in  any  ordinary  person  might  have  pasfel 
for  a  piece  of  bravado. 

TuK  discovery  referred  to  is  contained  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  Eoyal  Society  on 
Jxme  17,  and  is  described  in  the  Times  of 
July  1 0  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  so  rare  in 
secular  journals  as  to  bespeak  the  scientifi(' 
hand.  It  is  no  less  than  the  artificial  repro- 
duction of  the  two  lines  "  H  "  and  "  K  "  in 
the  coronal  spectrum  which  hav;e  been  sup- 
posed by  students  of  eclipses  to  show  the 
presence  of  calcium  in  an  attenuated  form 
within  the  flaming  chromosphere.  The  per- 
sistence of  these  two  8olitar_y  thin  bars  of 
light  out  of  the  seventy  odd  lines  which 
characterise  the  ordinary  spectrum  of  calciimi, 
and  their  position  within  the  broad  dark 
lines  of  Fraunhof er,  have  formed  a  puzzle  to 
astronomers  and  chemists,  who  could  only 
surmise  a  reason  for  the  disappearance  of 
the  others,  and  base  on  that  their  belief  that 
calcium  was  indicated.  Then,  again,  calcium 
gives  a  far  heavier  vapour  than  hydrogen 
1  or  helium ;  yet  that  pair  of  lines  haunting 
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the  iiltra-violet  limit  appeared  from  what- 
ever point  of  the  solar  excrescences  the  light 
was  taken.  Fiery  prominences  ranging, 
according  to  our  measurements,  300,000 
miles  up  from  the  globular  mass  of  the  sun, 
showeil  it  to  their  very  tips,  along  with,  a7id 
prolablij  beyond,  the  spectra  of  the  lighter 
gases.  '  To  account  for  this  we  have  to  sup- 
pose either  a  violence  of  ejection  which  is 
inconceivable,  or  else  something  amounting 
to  a  violation  of  gravity.  Hence  there  have 
been  many  who  doubted  whether  those  two 
shy  lines  really  represent  calcium. 


Pbof.  Yotjxg,  in  1872,  first  examined 
these  lines,  which  photography  had  given 
him  in  the  chromospheric  spectrum,  but 
declined  to  accept  them  as  representing 
calcium  for  the  reasons  given.  Sir  J.  Norman 
Lockyer,  who  holds  theories  as  to  the 
gradual  disintegration  of  our  so-called 
terrestrial  "  elements  "  by  heat  into  simpler 
substances,  with  less  complex  spectra, 
regarded  the  lines  as  due  to  a  last  con- 
stituent of  calcium,  from  which  everytliing 
else  had  been  eliminated.  What  no  one 
appeared  able  to  do  was  to  show  that 
calcium  vapour,  when  sufficiently  attenuated, 
as  it  would  be  in  the  enormously  rarefied 
atmosphere  sun-ounding  the  sun,  would  give 
the  "H"  and  "K"  lines  only  for  its  spectrum; 
and  this  is  what  Sir  William  and  Lady 
Iluggins  have  now  done,  in  a  beautiful 
series  of  e.xpeviments.  Thereby  they  have 
not  only  settled  the  immediate  point  that 
calcium  exists  in  superabundant  (quantities 
throughout  the  solar  chromosphere,  but 
they  have  also  laid  the  foundation  of  an 
important  branch  of  research  dealing  with 
similar  cases. 
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"Sapphira  of  the  Staee,"    "  Oircla  o£  the  Earth." 

Crown  8vo,  art  linen,  gilt  top,  63. 

"Since   his   last  work   Mr.    George   Knight   has    untiuestionably 

advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  if  this  progress  is  maintained  he 

must  soon  force  his  way  into  the  yery  first  rank  of  our  novelists.    It  is 

a  great  novel one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best  novel  that  this  season 

has  produced.    Tt  is  an  ennobling  and  inylgorating  hook  that  everj-one 
should  read."— IFeefciy  Sim. 


The  celibacy  of  the  priesthood  is  a  difficult  subject  to  handle.  But 
Mr.  Knight's  'The  Winds  of  March"  cannot  but  add  to  his  already 
considerable  reputation.  Told  with  a  vigour,  a  pathos,  and  a  wealth 
of  poetic  sympathy  with  all  that  is  beautiful  that  make  the  book 
admirable  from  first  to  last."— Star. 


Having  failed  to  raise  a  spark  of  enthu- 
siasm for  antarctic  research  out  of  our 
phlegmatic  home  Government,  the  Council 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  im-ited 
the  Australasian  Premiers  to  a  Conference, 
and  begged  them  to  induce  their  Govern- 
ments to  do  something  in  the  matter.  So 
many  broad  hints  and  open  demands  have 
now  been  made  to  them  that  they  might  well 
be  feeling  rather  like  guests  who  are  asked 
to  contribute  to  the  expense  of  their  enter- 
tainment. But  I  hope  there  is  a  real 
curiosity  on  the  part  of  the  Australasian 
Colonies  to  know  what  the  pole  nearest  to 
them  is  like,  and  that  they  will  contribute 
to  the  solution  of  its  problems. 

H.  C.  M. 


COEEESPONDENCE. 

Sir  Stamford  Eaffles. 

Ipswich  :  July  11. 
In  the  "Notes  and  News"  of  your  current 
issue  I  read  a  Life  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles, 
Governor  of  Java,  is  shortly  to  be  issued,  said 
to  be  "now  first  written."  This  seems  an 
error,  as  iu  183.3  his  widow  published  a  Memoir 
of  him  in  two  volumes,  octavo ;  Duncan,  of 
London,  an  essay  on  the  same  • '  Sir  Thomas 
Stamford  Eaffles  "  being  taken  from  the  fore- 
mentioned  som-ce,  and  published  by  James 
Burns,  London,  in  the  "second  series"  of 
"Lives  of  EngUshmen,"  it  being  No.  "VI.  of 
same.  Thomas  E.  Jomes. 


THE     REJUVENATION     of     MISS 

^       SEMAPHORE:    a  Farcical  Novel.    By  HAL    GOD- 
FREY.   Crown  8vo,  cloth  eleftant,  3s.  Gd. 
"tt  may  be  said  to  out-Austey  Anstc7....ii3  mirthful  as  may  he." 
Daily  TiUgraph. 

"A   lightsome,  laughable  farce some  dcliKhtfully  grotesque 

situations.  ...the  humour  of  the  book  is  most  enjoyable.' 

Daily  Mail. 

"The  clever  expansion  of  a  clever  idea Well  written,  drawn  to 

the  life,  and  full  of  fun. . .  .not  a  book  to  be  miisei."— Black  and  H  hlte, 

DLIND    LARRY:    Irish   Idylls.      By 

■^     LEWIS  MAONAMARA.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  33.  ed. 

ish  Idylls.*.  ..One  of 
i  conaiderable  time." 
IHsh  Indepeiidcnt. 
"A  picturesque  group  of  idylls,  the  hi jth  literary  quality  of  whir " 


be  tt)0  highly  commended 
One  of  those  intensely 


"Of   exceptional  merit,    and 
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of  as  hitherto  abbreviated  Titles,  consequently 

The  Bulk  of  the  Catalogue  Is   Increased  by 

over  80  pagres, 

whilst  the  price  (53.  net)  remains  the  same. 

SOJIE  PRESS   OPINIONS   ON   FORMER   ISSUES. 

"  'The  English  Catalogue'  is  a  publication  of  national 
importance.  There  is  nothing  existing  that  has  any  claim 
to  be  compared  with  it  as  a  ready  guide  to  the  vast  fields  of 
modern  publications.  "—Dai/yA'eu's.         „     ,     ,         .„  .^ 

"  Such  a  book  is  immensely  useful  to  all  who  have  to  do 
with  the  literature  of  the  day."— Athenieum. 

"  We  need  scarcely  point  out  how  valuable  a  wort  ot 
reference  this  well-known  catalogue  affords,  as  it  is  not  only 
the  names  of  books  which  are  furnished  in  these  pages,  but 
also  the  dates  of  publication,  an  indication  of  the  size,  and 
the  name  of  the  publisher.  The  principal  works  imported 
from  the  United  States  of  America  are  also  included  m  this 
admirable  volume."— DoiJi/  Telegraph. 

"  '  The  English  Catalogue  of  Books  is  known  and  appre- 
ciated by  librarians  and  those  engaged  in  literary  research 
wherever  English  books  are  used,  and  the  new  volume  of 
the  work  is  sure  ot  a  wide  and  hearty  welcome.   —Scotsman. 

"To  sav  that  it  is  indispensable  to  whole  classes  and 
interests  is  mere  commonplace.    It  is  in  its  class  the  most 

useful  of  records The  entire  work  is,  indeed,  a  precious 

record."— yotes  and  Queries. 

Loniion  : 

SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

St.  Duustan's  House,  Fetter  Lane,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
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THE 


BLAISDELL  SELF-SHARPENING  PENCIL 

is  in  use  (in  preference  to  cedar  pencils)  at 


The  War  Office 

Bank  of  Exgianti 

New      Zealand       Go^'ER^•ME^'T 

Office 
Bankers'  Clearing  House 
United     States      Government 

Offices 
Oxford  University 
Cambridge  University 
Eton  College 
United  States  Arsenal 
United  States  Navy 
Pennsylvania    and     other 

American  Railway  Companies 
The  London  Stock  Exchange 
North  British  and  Mercantile 

AND  OTHER  Insurance  Offices 


London  and  Westminster  Bank, 
City  Bank,  London  and  South- 
western Bank,  and  other 
London  and  Provinciad  Banks 

In  the  Offices  of  the  London 
AND  North-Western  Eailway, 
Midland  Railway,  Great 
Northern  Railway,  Great 
Eastern  Railway,  London, 
Brighton,  and  South  Coast 
Railway,  South-Eastern 
Railway,  London  and 
South  -  Western  Railway- 
Lancashire  AND  Yorkshire 
Railway,  Caledonian  Rail- 
way,     AND      OTHER      RAILWAY 

Companies. 


HOW    USED. 

start  the  paper  with  a  pin  or  any  pointed  instrument— a  slight  pull— off  it 
comes,  and  the  lead  pencil  is  sharpened.  Thirty  Fresh  Points  to  every 
FenclL  The  only  wear  is  from  use,  not  from  whittling  away  or  breaking  the 
lead. 

No  wood  chips  are  left  on  the  floor,  nor  any  dirty  marking-stufT  on  your 
fingers. 

What  the  Newspapers  say  of  the 

BLAISDELL  SELF-SHARPENING  PENCIL 

Truth. 

"There  is  no  limit  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  Americans  in  improving  upon  the  ordinary 
paraphemaha  of  daily  life.  The  other  "day  I  found  my  office  table  provided  with  a  set  of 
new  editorial  pencils— red,  blue,  and  black.  Being  struck  by  something  unusual  in  their 
appearance,  I  made  inquiries,  and  discovered  that  thev  represented  the  latest  Yankee 
notion  in  lead  pencils,  the  lead  being  raountfd  in  a  stick  of  tightly-packed  paper  instead 
of  wood.  The  paper  is  laid  on  in  layers,  and  the  Hdvantage  of  the  arrangement  is  that 
when  the  point  is  broken  or  worn  down,  you  tear  off  one  layer  of  paper,  and  a  new 
and  perfectly  symmetrical  point  is  instanilv  produced  without  any  furtl  er  process  of 
sharpening.  This  is  called  the  '  Blaisdell'  pencil,  and  if  Blaisdell  is  the  inventor,  I  hope 
he  may  make  a  fortune  out  of  it." 

The  Queen. 

'*  What  an  improvement  this  is  upon  the  old  laborious  process  of  pencil  sharpening, 
and  how  much  less  extravagant  with  regard  to  the  consumption  of  the  lead,  which  cannot 
snap  off  when  thus  treated ! " 

Westminster  Gazette, 

"It  is  decidedly  an  ingenious  idea.'* 

Black  and  White. 

"  The  *  Blaisdell  self-sbai-pening  paper  jiencil '  is  a  remarkably  smart  contrivance.  The 
lead  is  encased  in  paper,  which  can  easily  be  unrolled  when  a  fresh  point  is  required." 

The   Lady. 

**  A  8elf-8har])ening  paper  pencil  does  not  sound  a  very  promising  invention,  but 
anyone  who  becomes  possessed  of  one  of  the  Blaisdell  variety  will  acknowledge  at  once 
that  it  is  a  very  ingenious  little  article.  Theso  pencils  need  no  knife  to  abarpeu  them,  as, 
by  simply  tearing  off  a  little  roll  of  paper  at  the  end,  a  new  ]ioint  appears.  They  are  made 
in  black,  red,  or  blue,  for  oflTice  work,  and  are  welt  worthy  of  a  trial." 


Evening  News  and  Post. 


'*One  of  the  latest  inventions  that  tend  to  nutke  literary  life  better  worth  living  is  the 
Blaisdell  Paper  Pencil.  Penknives,  blackened  thumbs  and  unparliamentary  language 
when  the  point  snaps  short  at  an  important  moment  are  now  at  a  discount.  All  that  the 
writer  or  reporter  has  to  do  is  to  insert  a  pin  in  a  spot  indicated  on  the  pencil-stem,  and,  lo ! 
a  little  roll  of  paper  unfolds  like  a  diminutive  shaving,  or  a  released  curl,  and  a  fresh 
already  sharpened  point  appears  to  gladden  his  eyes  and  stimulate  his  haraased  brain." 


HOW    SOLD. 

Ask  for  the  BLAI.SDELL  SELF-.SHARPENING  PENCIL  at  any  stationer's. 
The  Bi.ACKi.EAD  Pencils  are  made  in  5  Grades :  H.B;  H;  B;  H.H  ;  B.B  ; 
finest  Bavarian  Lead,  equal  to  the  highest  quality  of  Artists'  Pencils.  Coloured 
Crayon  Pencils  in  Blue,  Red,  Yellow,  Green,  and  Black,  tough  and  smooth, 
rich  in  colour. 

If  yiinr  stationer  does  not  sell  them,  send  Is.  for  set  of  sample  pencils  to — 

BLAISDELL    PAPER    PENCIL,    CO.,    LTD., 

46,  HOLBORN  VIADUCT,  LONDON  E.C. 


Fountain  Pens  and  Stylos 

The  objections  to  them,  and  how  they  have 
been  met 


Cceterift  paribus  everyone  would  rather  use  a 
fountain  pen  that  carries  its  own  ink,  and  can, 
therefore,  be  used  anywhere  and  at  any  moment, 
in  preference  to  an  ordinary  pen,  which  has  to  be 
dipped  in  the  ink  every  minute  or  so. 

But  fountain  pens  have  acquired  a  bad  name  from 
two  or  three  general  objections  to  them.  "  A 
fountain  pen  is  all  very  well,"  people  say,  "  but  it 
has  to  be  carried  upright,  otherwise  the  ink  comes 
out  in  your  pocket ;  in  fact,  the  ink  spills  and  makes 
a  hideous  mess  on  the  smallest  provocation.  By  way 
of  compensation,  when  you  want  to  write,  the  ink 
retires  to  the  barrel  (if  it  isn't  all  spilled  into  your 
pocket)  and  refuses  to  emerge  until  the  pen  has  been 
shaken  and  thumped  until  it  squirts  out  a  blot  on 
the  carpet." 

This  used  to  be  true  ;  but  the  CAW  PEN  has  met 
the  difficulty.  It  does  not  have  to  be  carried  up- 
right ;  it  can  be  cari-ied  sideways,  upside  down,  or 
in  any  position  whatever.  The  ink  cannot  possibly 
.spill,  because  it  is  in  a  hermetically  closed  chamber, 
screwed  tight.     There  is  no  air-hole. 

The  pen  can  be  jerked  or  thrown  about  as  much 
as  you  please ;  it  cannot  spill.  On  the  other  hand, 
until  the  CAW  PEN  is  opened  for  use  the  nib  (which 
is  a  gold  one  of  the  finest  quality)  is  immersed  in  the 
ink.  Consequently  it  wi'ites  at  once,  without  giving 
any  trouble. 

The  CAW  PEN  is  not  merely  the  only  fountain  pen 
which  anyone  cares  to  use  who  has  once  seen  it  as  a 
pocket  pen,  but  it  is  so  convenient  for  desk  use  that 
it  supersedes  all  other  pens  whatever. 

It  is  easily  filled,  and  having  a  wide  mouth  does 
not  clog  with  air  bubbles  during  that  operation. 
Prices  from  12s.  6d. 

"  Caw  pens  have  a  repute  beyond  their  neighbours." 

Westminster  Budget. 

The  objection  to  Stylographic  Pens  is  that  the 
point  rarely  suits  the  writer's  hand,  and  cannot  be 
adjusted. 

The  CAW  STYLOGRAPHIC  PEN  can  be  adjusted 
in  an  instant.  It  has  not  all  the  advantages  of  the 
CAW  FOUNTAIN  PEN ;  but  for  people  who  prefer 
a  stylo  this  is  the  best  stylo  on  the  market.  Prices 
from  5s. 

British  Depot :  46,  Holborn  Viaduct,  London,  E.C. 
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THE   ACADEMY. 

WEEKLY    REVIEW    OF    LITERATURE,    SCIENCE,    AND    ART. 


No.   1316.— New  Series. 


SATURDAY,    JULY    24,    1897. 


Price  M. 
[Registered  as  a  Newspaper."] 


CATALOGUES. 


T)*Xl?   N^"^"^'    270-271,    Strand,  London,  W.C 
-L^    rCELISHERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OP  FOREIGN  BOOKS 

in  all  Languages. 

ffaw  and  Standard  Books  in  all  Branches  kept  in  Stock  or  supplied 

promptly  to  order. 

Foreign  Periodicals  supplied. 

Catalogms  and  terrm  on  application. 

LARGE   STOCK   OF  SECOND-HAND   BOOKS 

in  all  Departments  of  Literature. 

LATEST  CATALOGUES  :— 

No.  51  Semitica— Old  Testament  Theology.    (14421ots.l 
,.  62,  64  MlsCELLANEors.    (7(i2, 732  lots.  1 
..  63  Philosophv.     (940  lots.) 


pOTTER'S     BOOK    CATALOGUE    on    General 
L       Literature  (No^llS,^  for^^JUNE).  at  reduced  prices,  post  free 
PoTTEK,  30,  Exchange  Street! 


Sporting  Works  purchased.— Willia 


East,  Liverpool. 


HGREVEL  &  CO 

.    PUBLISHERS  and  IMPORTERS  of  FOREIGN  BOOKS. 

33,  King  Street.  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

Daily  Importations  of  all  Prominent  New  Publications. 

...hS^Tt*  ™'?,yj,?  °'  ""  ^""'P"  Antiquaries  can  be  had  by  stating 


"POYAL  ACADEMY  of  ARTS.— LAST  -WEEK.— 
The .  E.XHIBITIOX    wiU    CLOSE    on    the   EVENING    of 


r  2nd. 


"R"Iv,fr»i9,^^^*I"^    "f     ARTS.  -  EVENING 

EVrNINr'!"^"i?S;TT!i?  EXHIBITION  will  be  OPEN  in  the 
(Illnk  SinK  '™m  MONDAY,  Jult  26th,  to  MONDAY,  August  2nd 
On  DANK  HOTTi'mvm  '».?»■?''■.  Admission,  6d.  Catalogues,  6d.- 
oi  other  days  it  it^lb  Admission  throughout  the  day  will  be  6d., 


LAST    TWO    WEEKS. 

ROYAL   SOCIETY  of  PAINTERS  in  WATER- 
COLOURS,  5A,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 
126th   EXHIBITION   NOW  OPEN.     Admission,  Is.     10  to  6. 
SiEoFHiED  H.  HERKoMEB.Jun.,  Secretary  (pro  (em.). 


R° 


YAL 


subjects  required. 


STATISTICAL      SOCIETY. 

HOWARD    JtEDAL. 
The  SUBJECT  of  the  ESSAYS  for  the  HOWARD  MEDAL,  which 
will  bo  awarded,  with  £20.  in  November,  1893,  is  as  folloivs  - 

"''''<u.i-r?FT*™J^?JnS'„x,"'^'"TUAL    OFFENDERS,    with 

SPECIAL      REFERENCE      to      their      INCREASE     or 

DECREASE  in  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES."  '"^''"•"'^     " 

Essays  must  be  sent  in  on  or  before  the  .loth  June,  ISOS.-For  fi  rther 

Stand  w'c'''''  "  "'  ""  ^°°''*J''  »•  Adelphi  Terrace, 


TpOREIGN     BOOKS     and     PERIODICALS 

J-  promptly  supplied  on  moderate  terms. 


promptly  supplied  on  moderate  terms. 

CATALOGUES  on  application. 

DULAU    4    CO.,    37,    SOHO    SQUARE. 


w 


N  0  R  G  A  T  E, 


I  L  L  I  A  M  S 

IMPORTERS  OP  FOREIGN  BOOKS, 
Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  20,  South  Frederick  Street, 
Edinburgh,  and  7,  Broad  Street,  Oxford. 
CATALOGUES   post  free   on  application. 


H 


BEN, 


W     0     H     L      L     E 

-L  FOREIGN  BOOKSELLER, 

4'!,  Great  Russell  Street  (Opposite  the  British  Museum), 

Supplies  all  Foreign  Books  and  Periodicals  at  the  most  moderate 

prices. 

CATALOGUES  on  application. 


w. 


THACKER         &         CO 

PUBLISHERS    AND    EXPORTERS. 

2,  Creed  Lane,  London,  EC. 

Calcutta  ;  Thacker,  Spi.n-k  &  Co. 

MSS.  considered  for  Publication.  [Established  1819. 

AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 
r\       p.    PUTNAM'S    SONS,    PUBLISHERS  and 

VJ.  BOOKSELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street  New 
York,  and  24,  BEDFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W  Cdesire  tocill  thi 
attention  of  the  READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities 
r  Branch  House  in  London  for  flUing,  on  the  most 


presented  by  thi 

favourable  terms,  orders    for  thei. „    „»„»,„.»„,;     runi.iii 

ci'i'iTnnnJS''  ^l'^  AJIERKAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODIOALS- 
CATALOGUESsent  on  application. 


STANDARD     PUBLICA- 


jyj^ASON     COLLEGE,    BIRMINGHAM. 

L-PROFESSOESHIP  OF  SIENTAL  AND  M0R4L  PHILOSOPHY, 

AND  POLITICAL  EC0N05IY. 

XL— PROFESSORSHIP  OF  METALLURGY. 

„  The  Council  invite  APPLICATIONS  for  the  above, PROFESSOR. 

Applications,  aocomp.anied  by  thirtv-flve  copies  of  Testimonials, 
should  be  sent  to  the  undersigned,  not  later  than  Saturday,  the  18th  of 
heptember. 

The  Candidates  elected  will  he  required  to  enter  upon  their  duties  as 
soon  after  the  1st  of  October,  1S97,  as  possible. 

Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  from 
Geo.  H.  StORLEV,  Secretary. 


MUDIE'S    SELECT    LIBRARY. 

For  the  CIRCULATION  and  SALt'  of  all  the  BEST 

ENGLISH,    FRENCH,   GERMAN,    ITALIAN 
AND  SPANISH  BOOKS. 


TOWN  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

from  ONE  GUINEA 

per  annum, 

LONDON  BOOK  SOCIETY  (for  I 


COUNTRY 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  from 

TWO  GUINEAS  perannum 

N.E  — Two  or  Three  Friends  n 


,  ,  , -„ uoi         i\.J5— TwoorTnreel'-riendBmay 

lekly  exchange  of  Books  at  the     UNITEin  ONE  SUBSCRIPTION 
ra™?wt?I^     '°"'""''i'™"'''WO  I  and    thus    lessen    the    Cost   of 
Carriage. 


GUINEAS  per  t 


Town  and    Village  Clubs  supplied  on  Liberal  Terms. 

Prospectuses  and  Monthly  Lists  of  Books  gratia  and 
post  free. 


U^ 


NIVERSITY     COLLEGE     of     SHEFFIELD. 


LECTURER  IN  PHILOSOPHY  AND  ECONOMICS. 

The  Council  will  proceed  to  tho  ELECTION  of  a  LECTURER  in 

PHILOSOPHY   and   ECONOMICS  in   September.    Duties  to  Som- 

mtnco   in   October  next.      Salary  £200  at  least,  together  with  half 

the  fees  of   the  Lecturer's  Classes.— For  particulars  apply  to   the 

WANTED.-Copies  of  "THE    ACADEMY"   for 
^      _       nth   JANUARY,   1396.     Full  price  (3d.   per  copy)  paid.— 


SURPLUS     LIBRARY    BOOKS 

Now  Opfebkd  at 

Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 


A  NEW  CLEARANCE  LIST  (100  pp.) 

Sent  Gratis  and  post  free  to  any  address. 

The  List  contains:   POPULAR.   WORKS   in   TRAVEL, 

SPORT,      HISTORY,     BIOGRAPHY.      SCIENCE,     and 

FICTION.    Also  NEW  and  SURPLUS  Copieaof  FRENCH, 

GERMAN,  ITALIAN,  and  SPANISH  BOOKS. 


MTTDIE'S    SELECT    LIBRARY.    Limited, 

30 — 34,  New  Oxfobd  Stbeet;  2J1,  Beomptos  Road  S.W.  ; 

48,  QuEEir  ViCTOEIA   SlEEBT,   E.G.,  LONDOH;  and 

at  Bartow  Abcadb,  Manohkstee. 


Apply  Ac 


■  Office,  43,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 


JOURNALISTIC    PUPIL.-Would  be  thoroughly 

CJ  taught  the  commercial,  printing,  and  editorial  work  of  a  news- 
paper and  general  printing  office.  With  hia  intelligent  co-operation 
would  be  made  duly  qualified  to  take  charge  of  a  similar  business. 
Moderate  premium,  which,  supplemented,  would  be  returned  as  pro- 
gressive salary.  Must  write  shorthand.  May  reside  with  editor  or 
proprietor— Address  M.  M.^care  of  Messrs.  Passmore  &  Cookes,  Avon 


lodge,  West  Kensington,  W. 


IMPORTANT—PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING. 

NEWSPAPERS,  MAGAZINES,  BOOKS.  &c - 
KINO.  SELL  &  RAILTON.  Limited,  hich-class  Printflrfl 
and  PabliBhers  12.  Gough  Square.  4.'  Bolt  Coun.  Fleet  Street  EC 
have  8pecially.t.uilt  Rotary  and  other  fast  Machines  for  priuting 
illustrated  or  other  PublicationH  and  apecially-built  Machinesforfast 
folding  and  covering  8. 16,  24.  or  3J-page  Journals  at  one  operation 
Advice  and  assistance  given  to  anyone  wishing  to  commence  New 


Journal 

Facilities  upon  the  premiaea  for  Editorial  Offioea,  f 
and  Publishing  Departments  conducted, 
Telephi 


I.    Advertising 
65121.    Telegraph  "Africanism,  London." 


ESTABLISHED    1851. 

BIRKBECK  BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 
TWO-ANp-A-HALP  per  CENT,  INTEREST  allowedon  DEPOSITS 


CnERENT  ACCOUNTS,  on  the  minimum 


repayable  on  demand. 

TWO  per  CENT.   __   ..„^„„, 

monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below  £100. 

STOCKS,  SHARES,  and  ANNUITIES  purchased  and  sold. 

SAVINGS    DEPARTMENT. 

For  the  encourajrement  of  Thrift  the  Bank  receives  small  sums  or 
depositandallowslnterest  monthly  on  each  completed£l. 

BIRKBECK    BUILDING    SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCUASE    A    HOUSE 

FOR  TWO  GDINEA3  PER  UONTH. 

BIRKBECK    FREEHOLD    LAND    SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    PLOT    OP    LAND 

The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  ulth  full  particulars,  post  free. 
FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


T  ITERARY  RESEARCH.  — A  Gentleman, 
LJ  experienced  in  Literary  Work,  and  who  has  access  to  the  British 
Museum  Reading  Room,  is  open  to  arrange  with  Author  or  any 
person  requiring  assistance  in  Literary  Research,  or  in  seeing  Work 
through  the  Press.  Translations  undertaken  from  French,  Italian,  or 
Spanish.— Apply,  by  letter,  to  D.  C.  Dallas,  6,  Fumlval  Street, 
London,  E.C. 


L  "" 


N 


DON  L    I    B    R 

ST.  JAMES'S  SQUARE,  S.W. 


Patros-H.R.H.  the  PRINC«!  OP  W.\LES,  K.G. 
Peesipent-LESLIE  STEPHEN,  Esq. 
SEsrPENTs-Right  Hon.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  the  Very  Rev. 
„Pilf  5  "'   LLANDAPP,  HERBERT  SPENCER,  Esq.,  Sii 


HENRY  BARKLT.  K.C.B 

TEusTEES-RiKht  Hol. „ ... 

ght  Hon.  Sir  JOHN  LUBBOCK,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Eight  Hon.  EARL 


.  Sir  M.  GRANT  DUFF, 
;K,  Bart.,"  -     -     ■      -- 
of  ROSEBERir. 


THE  AUTOTYPE  FINE  AET  GALLEET 

74,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 


PRODUCERS  and  PUBLISHERS  of 
PERMANENT    PHOTOGRAPHIC    REPRODUCTIONS 

OF 

PAMOUa    WORKS    OF    ART. 


Membership,  according  to  „^_, 

Country,  aud  Ten  to  Town  ^tembei         _  _    _       ^    _      _        _ 

11) .  to  _half-pa8_t  e.  _  CATALOG  g£.  Fifth  Edition,  2  vols.,  royal  8vo, 
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REVIEWS. 


MACHIAVELLI. 

Machiavelli :     The     Romanes    Lecture,     1897. 
By  John  Morley.     (Macmillan  &  Co.) 

THE  great  and  curious  Bayle,  who 
wrote  erudite  folios  with,  an  in- 
decent skittishness,  opens  his  account  of 
Machiavelli  with  the  remark  that  he  was 
"  un  homme  de  beaucoup  d'esprit  et  une 
trt's-belle  plume."  The  phrase  is  not  ex- 
haustive ;  and  j'et,  0  si  sic  omnes  !  Niccolo 
Machiavelli  did  not,  whatever  Butler  may 
sa}%  "  give  his  name  to  our  Old  Nick," 
nor  did  he  deserve  so  singular  a  distinction. 
Yet  four  centuries  have  shuddered  at  his 
name:  "Machiavellian"  has  rivalled  "Je- 
suitical" as  the  j)roper  epithet  for  dark  and 
tortuous  ways.  "Captain  Machiavel,"  as 
Burton  calls  him ;  "  one  of  the  doctors  of 
Italy,"  as  Bacon  has  it;  a  "  patriarch  of 
evil,"  according  to  Ascham,  stands  for  most 
men  hj'  the  side  of  Ciosar  Borgia :  one,  the 
man  of  monstrous  principle,  the  other,  of 
monstrous  practice.  To  quote  a  veteran 
mystic : 

' '  Thou  art  the  atheist  of  the  world,  and  thou 
Hast  earth  for  seal  and  star  upon  thy  brow." 

Mr.  Morley  is  to  be  thanked,  in  that  he  has 
not  joined  his  mighty  voice  to  the  chorus  of 
condemnation  ;  he  discriminates,  illustrates, 
puts  historical  imagination  into  his  final 
censure,  and  passes  judgment  with  no  note 
of  unctuous  rectitude. 

What  Machiavelli  valued  was  ability, 
that  Italian  conception  of  virtii,  which  means 
virility  far  more  than  virtue  ;  the  quality  of 
vigour,  mental  and  physical,  which  enables 
a  man,  who  is  indeed  a  man,  to  achieve  his 
ends  and  maintain  his  achievement.  Luther's 
pecca,  fortiter  smacks  of  him  :  "Whatsoever 
thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  aU  thy 
might";  do  it  like  a  man,  make  certain-sure 
of  success.  Impotence  is  his  scorn  and 
loathing;  mismanaged  vice,  mediocre  virtue, 
how  feeble  they  are,  how  stupid,  what  signs 
of  inability.  Of  his  contemporary  Floren- 
tines he  hates  chiefly  the  timid  statesman 
Piero  Soderini.     He  pillories  the  weakling 


'  La  uotte  che  mori  Pier  Soderini 
L'alma  n'andu  dell'  iuferno  alia  booca ; 
E  Pluto  le  gridu  :  Anima  sciocca, 
Che  inferno  ?    va  nel  Hmbo  de'  bambini." 

To  be  "  neither  for  God  nor  for  His    ene- 
mies "  was  despicable  in  Dante's  eyes ;  and 
the   sentiment    is   perfectly   Machiavellian, 
one  might  almost  say  perfectly  Italian  and 
not  a  little  Roman.     There  is  scarce  a  word 
in  Machiavelli  which  shows   an  hatred  of 
good,  a  choice  of  evil.     He  praises  Saints 
Dominic  and  Francis  as  true  followers  and 
restorers   of  primitive  Christianit}'.      They 
made   religion    operative,    effective,    a   real 
power ;  and  Machiavelli  thought  religion  a 
very  good  thing.    He  was  no  saint,  far  from 
it ;  he  had  no  personal  sense  of  religion,  no 
touch  of  spiritual  emotion  ;  but  he  could  not 
away  with  a  Church  which  did  not  do  its 
work.     Had   the  Church  in  Italy  done  its 
proper  work  Italy  would  not  have  become 
"  the  poison  and  reproach  of  the  world,"  a 
place  of  all  lawlessness  and  disorder.     Did 
the  Church  do  its  duty,  it  would  inculcate 
those  private  and  public  virtues  which  are 
good    for    the    patria,     strengthening     its 
stability,     preserving     its     peace ;     if     the 
Church  also  teaches  the  way  to  heaven — 
well,  he  has  no  objection  to  that,  though 
terrestrial  politics  mean  more  to   him  than 
the  Civifas  Dei.     He  would  heartily  applaud 
the   French   policy  of   Leo   XIII.  and  the 
"rallied"  Catholics.     Like  Carlyle,  though 
without  his  idealism,  he  hated  confusions, 
weaknesses,    and    loved   a   strong  man    of 
no  scruples,  while   approving  also  of  a  iirm 
democracy.     He  was  a  true  Italian  patriot — 
as  true  as  Petrarch,  the  first  to  cry  Italia 
mia  in  the  sense  of  Italia  una.     Doubtless, 
he  is   as   black   as  the  pit  by  the  side  of 
Mazzini,  that  white  soul ;  but  between  the 
two  stretches  a  vast  period,  full  of  an  ever- 
increasing      humanity.       Machiavelli      had 
humanism    in    place     of     humanity.       He 
learned  from  Greek  and  Eoman  histories — 
chiefly  from  the  Roman — and  from  the  past 
and  jn-esent  history  of  his  own  country  and 
state.    "  There  scarcely  is  any  maxim,"  says 
Hume,    "  in    his  Prince,   which    subsequent 
experience  has  not  entirely  refuted."     Not 
quite  so,  though  true  in  the  main  ;  but  those 
unscrupulous  maxims  were  true   to  his  own 
experience,    and   to   his   knowledge  of   the 
past.     He  lays  it  down,  as  a  cheerful  pre- 
supjiosition  to  be  held  by  every  lawgiver, 
tutti  gli  iiomini  essere  cattiti;  in  other  words, 
that  mankind  "in  the  loomp  is  bad."     And 
yet  we   gather  a  painfully  like  impression 
from  Thucydides  or  Tacitus;  and  Machiavelli 
is  a  kind  of  soidless  Thucj'dides  or  sinister 
Tacitus,  a  man  walking  through  dry  places  ; 
and  Italy  of  the  Renaissance  abounded  in 
dry   wastes    of    wickedness    and    glittering 
evil.      Machiavelli   invented   nothing.      He 
systematised   the   teachings    of    his    times, 
and    pointed    the    moral     from    antiquity. 
Lord     Acton     says     of     him,     in    a    right 
Machiavellian  phrase,    that    he    "  released 
government    from    the    restraint    of   law." 
Unquestionably,    for    might   is    right,    and 
"whatever    «.s" — i.e.,     has     proved     itself 
the  fittest  or  strongest  by  surviving — "  is 
right."      He  handled  these  matters  as  De  I 


Quincey  handled  the  "  fine  art  "  of  murder  ; 
but  where  De  Quincey  was  humorous  and 
fantastic,  Machiavelli   was   straightforward 
and  most  serious.    To  him,  those  regrettable 
incidents,    murder,    lying,     treachery,    are 
sometimes  necessities  of  politics ;  how  can 
you  read  your  books,  and  look  about  you, 
and  doubt  it  ?     "  What  constitutes  a  state  " 
is  strength  of  brain  and  arm,  not  sympathy 
of  rulers  and  ruled ;  at  the  least,  the  sym- 
pathy  can    but   be   the    admiration   of   the 
ruled  for  the  ability  of  the  rulers,   and  a 
certain  tactful  power  in  the  rulers  to  keep 
the   ruled   quiet,    amused,    contented   with 
their  panis  et  circenses.     As  Paul  de  Saint- 
Victor  puts  in,  in  his  admirable  essay  upon 
Cassar  Borgia  :   "  C'est  en  naturaliste  plutot 
qu'en  historien  c£ue  Machiavel  envisage  les 
affaires  humaines.      II  formule  les  lois  du 
succes,  sans  les  bhimer  ni  les  justifier;  iln'a 
ni  preference  ni  systeme."     It  is  terrible  to 
us ;  not  so  to  the  men  of  the  Borgia  times, 
an   age  of   blood  and  lust  and  paganism, 
when  Alexander  VI.  was  the  Vicar  of  Christ, 
and  Savonarola  but  fuel  for  the  flames.     To 
consolidate  and  confirm  the  patrii  Machia- 
velli would  use,  with  equal  calmness,   the 
infinitely  great  in  crime   or  the   infinitely 
little  ;  peccata  fortia  and  tragic  sins,  or  petty 
chicaneries  and  attorney's  tricks.     And  he 
was  a  man  who  enjoyed  life ;  he  liked  his 
country  retreat,  his  talks  with  his  humbler 
neighbours,  the  pleasures  of  the  town.     He 
wrote  comedies,  and  was  no  inhuman  peda- 
gogue of  immoral  statecraft,  hugging  him- 
self in  seclusion  for  joy  of  his  own  wicked- 
ness and  infamous  reputation.     He  was  the 
incarnation,   in   the  sj)here   of  thought,   of 
Italian   insensibility   to   the   things   of  the 
spirit,    of    Italian    deadness   to   the    moral 
sense ;  but  he  was  in  no  way  a  Florentine 
Faust,   who   sells  his  soul  as  the  price  of 
initiation  into  political  wickedness  and  the 
arts  of  a  godless  diplomacy.     Next  to  his 
sincere  patriotism,   his  paramount  emotion 
was    what    Church    calls    "  grim,    terrible 
humour,  telling  of  intense  scorn  in  the  back- 
ground, at  the  wickedness  and,  still  more, 
the  weakness   roimd  him."      His  nervous, 
laconic  style  vibrates  with  the  energies  of 
zeal  and  scorn ;  the  Roman  accents  are  on 
his  tongue.     It  is  with  the  magnificent  and 
mighty  lines  of  Petrarch  that  he  ends  his 
Prince ;    it  shows   the  nobility  of   his   aim, 
which  was  also  that  of  Dante  and  Michael 
Angelo,  while  his  means  were  those  sanc- 
tioned by  the  common  conscience  of  Italians, 
except  in  men  like-minded  with  those  two 
glories  of  Florence  and  of  Italy : 

"  Virtu  oontro  al  furore 
Prendera  I'arme,  e  fia  il  coiubatter  corto ; 

Che  I'antico  valore 
Negl'  ItaHci  cuor  non  e  ancov  morto." 


ON    THE    NA^TT. 


Naval  Administrations,  1827-1892.  By  the 
late  Sir  J.  H.  Briggs.  (Sampson  Low, 
Marston  &  Co.) 

The  Review  at  Spithead  has  come  and  gone, 
and  England  has  made  the  grandest  display 
of  her  force  at  sea  which  has  ever  been  seen. 
Yet  a  work  such  as  this,  which  records  the 
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course  of  our  naval  administrations  during 
sixty-five  years,  and  notes  their  varied  ex- 
cellences and  defects,  is  not  out  of  place, 
or  without  present  value.  For  the  late  Sir 
John  Briggs,  an  Admiralty  official  of 
immense  experience,  has  told  us  in  these 
pages  how  uncertain  has  been  the  progress 
of  our  maritime  strength  in  this  long  period; 
how  its  ascendency  has  been  more  than 
once  threatened ;  how  it  has  suffered  from 
false  economy  and  routine ;  and  how,  un- 
rivalled as  it  certainly  is  at  this  moment, 
there  is  still  room  for  reform  and  improve- 
ment, bearing  in  mind  the  exigencies  ^  of 
modern  war,  and  the  necessity  of  defending 
a  world-wide  empire.  The  book,  too, 
abounds  in  interesting  anecdotes  and  details, 
and,  apart  from  its  importance,  is  very 
pleasant  reading. 

The  period  comprised  in  this  volume  may 
be  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  part 
extends  from  1827  to  about  1850,  when  the 
British  navy  still  depended  on  sails  for 
movement,  and  seamanship  was  deemed  the 
peculiar  merit  of  a  British  naval  officer. 
.  The  materiel  of  the  Fleet  was  immensely 
improved  in  these  years,  spite  of  the 
obstruction  of  men  of  the  old  school — Sir 
George  Cockburn  was  the  foremost  of  them  ; 
though  the  type  of  the  warship  remained 
the  same,  and  a  few  small  vessels  marked 


clad  Fleet  slowly  became  larger  ;  but  it  was 
composed  of  a  great  variety  of  types,  a 
circumstance  by  no  means  in  its  favour  ;  and 
the  fate  of  the  Captain  was  a  startling 
instance  how  long  reliance  was  placed  on 
obsolete  routine.  The  improvement  in  tlie 
personnel  of  the  Fleet  was  much  greater ; 
the  continuous  service  and  training  systems 
formed  a  reserve ;  the  system  of  retirement 
effected  by  Mr.  Childers  quickened  promo- 
tion and  put  nepotism  down  ;  and  the  status 
of  the  man-of-war's  men  having  been  made 
much  better,  while  ironclads  required  com- 
paratively few  men,  we  had  an  ampler  supply 
of  good  seamen  for  the  requirements  of  the 
Navy  than  in  the  former  period.  StiU,  the 
system  of  gunnery  and  guns  was  far  from 
excellent ;  in  organisation,  in  the  means  of 
defending  the  empire,  in  all  the  appliances 
needed  for  an  immense  service,  we  were  by 
no  means  up  to  the  exigencies  of  the  time  ; 
and  at  the  close  of  this  period  we  had 
nothing  like  the  ascendency  at  sea  which  our 
fathers  possessed.  Meanwhile,  an  immense 
and  far-reaching  change  had  been  affecting 
England  and  our  international  interests.  Our 
dominions  had  been  extending  over  all  parts 
of  the  world  ;  our  commerce  had  doubled  and 
even  trebled ;  the  development  of  Free 
Trade  had  made  these  islands  dependent  on 
foreign  lands  for  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  the 


the   advent   of   steam,  Nelson  would   have    application  of  steam  to  our  war  marine  had 
been  amazed  at  the  giant  sail  of  the  line —    made   it   inevitable    that   supplies   of    coal 


surpassing  the  Orient  and  the  Santisxiina 
Trinidad— which  carried  the  flags  of  Stop- 
ford  and  Napier.  This  great  progress  was 
partly  due  to  the  efforts  of  Nelson's  Hardy, 
a  far-sighted  and  most  capable  man ;  it 
became  most  conspicuous  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Sir  James  Graham,  one  of 
the  most  efficient  and  able  of  First  Lords. 
For  man}'  reasons,  however,  the  personnel  of 
the  Fleet  was  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition 
tlu-oughout  this  period.  The  enormous 
mercliant  marine  absorbed  our  seamen ;  the 
power  of  tlie  pressgang  was  all  but  gone ; 
there  was  no  excitement  of  war  to  attract 
men  to  the  flag  ;  the  pay  of  the  sailor  was 
too  low ;  there  was  notliing  resembling  a 
]>ro]ier  reserve. 

The  service,  besides,  was  crowded  with  old 
<iHicers,  and  favouritism  was  ))ut  too  jireva- 
lent ;  no  wonder  then,  as  Sir  John  Briggs 
informs  us,  that  we  feared  a  war  with 
France  in  1841  and  1844.  The  second 
period  is  of  great  lengtli — saj',  from  18.50  to 
188.5.  It  marked  a  complete  revolution  in 
naval  affairs.  Steam  was  gradually  applied 
to  the  largest  warship;  the  ironclad  was 
launched,  the  heavy  gun  created ;  every 
luivy  was  completely  transformed.  England 
was  certainly  backward  in  this  miglity 
i!ian<,'e.  France  jiroduced  the  jS^apoleoti  and 
the  filoire,  sliijas  which,  for  the  moment,  we 
could  not  equal ;  the  Monitor  and  the  turret 
battery  were  first  seen  in  America.  The 
traditions  of  the  Nile  and  Trafalgar,  in  fact, 
were  too  strong  with  us  ;  and  the  Admiralty, 
as  Sir  Jolm  Briggs  points  out,  clung  too 
long  to  the  memories  of  a  glorious  past. 
The  apotheosis  of  our  renowned  sailing  Fleet 
wan  seen  in  the  splendid  naval  review 
which  took  place  after  the  CriTuoan  War ; 
yet  vot(n'an  admirals  wore  still  hoard  t<j 
say  that  in  war  we  sliould  turn  again 
to  the  sailing  shiji  of  the  line.     Our  iron- 


George  Hamilton  and  Lord  Spencer  have 
presided  at  the  Admiralty  with  the  best 
results.  The  extraordinary  contrast  between 
the  Fleet  assembled  at  the  naval  review 
of  1887  —  ill-assorted,  really  feeble,  and 
largely  obsolete — and  the  magnificent  array 
of  warshij)s  we  have  just  witnessed,  shows 
how  rapid  and  successful  has  been  this 
progress.  There  is  little  doubt  that  England 
could  now  contend  against  any  probable 
league  of  enemies  at  sea.  The  improve- 
ment, too,  has  been  not  less  certain  in  all 
departments  of  naval  administration — in 
organisation,  in  preparation  for  war,  and 
for  the  protection  of  our  gigantic  commerce : 
in  the  personnel  and  the  mechanism  of  our 
armed  marine,  and,  above  all,  in  the  readi- 
ness to  strike  should  the  occasion  arise. 
Sir  John  Briggs,  however,  contends  that 
further  reforms  are  necessary  before  we  can 
safely  say  that  our  naval  supremacy  has 
been  assured ;  that  we  are  masters  of  the 
seas  as  in  the  day  of  Nelson.  We  shall 
not  pronounce  ui^on  this  assertion  ;  enough 
to  remark  that  from  every  point  of  view, 
and  for  reasons  obvious  to  everyone  who 
can  reflect,  our  maritime  ascendency  is  more 
than  ever  necessary  to  the  power,  nay  to 
the  existence,  of  England. 


should  be  forthcoming  at  numerous  naval 
stations  ;  the  celerity  which  was  a  condition 
of  modern  warfare  rendered  efficient  organi- 
sation of  supreme  importance.  And,  at 
the  same  time,  other  Powers  were  largely 
increasing  their  navies :  those  of  France 
and  Russia  at  the  close  of  this  period  were 
probably  not  very  inferior  to  our  own ; 
and  in  1885  England  was  less  prepared  to 
resist  a  coalition  of  foes  at  sea,  and  all  that 
might  be  produced  by  their  efforts,  than  she 
was  since  the  war  of  1776-83. 

This  revolution  is  well  described  in  this 
volume ;  a  memorandum  from  the  pen  of 
Sir  John  Briggs,  written  as  long  ago  as 
1867  8,  shows  how  our  maritime  power  was 
relatively  in  decline  ;  and  we  need  not  refer 
to  the  celebrated  minute  of  Lord  Charles 
Beresford,  as  remarkable  as  the  warning- 
letter  of  Wellington  in  1847.  The  facts  were 
well  known  to  many  observers  ;  and  several 
First  Lords  endeavoured  to  avert  a  growing 
national  danger  by  timely  reforms.  But 
the  .spirit  of  the  Manchester  School  pre- 
vailed in  our  councils ;  the  Empire  was 
deemed  a  huge  costly  burden  ;  the  value  of 
the  Colonies  was  denied  ;  "  bloated  naval 
armaments  "  was  a  phrase  in  high  places  ; 
oven  the  tremendous  lessons  of  1870-71 
were  thrown  away  on  the  men  in  office  in 
England.  The  insufficiency  and  weakness 
of  our  resources  at  sea  were  made  apparent 
in  1885,  when  Lord  Northbrook,  our 
Marshal  Lebrouf,  proclaimed  tliat  the  Fleet 
was  in  perfect  order,  and  in  a  few  months 
admitted  the  exact  contrar}-.  We  have  now 
arrived  at  the  third  jjeriod ;  in  the  last 
twelve  years  astonishing  efforts,  seconded 
by  an  intelligent  Press  and  by  a  school  of 
naval  officers — scientific,  well-informed,  and 
set  free  from  tradition — liave  been  made  to 
restore  our  power  at  sea;  Parliament  has 
voted  ample  sums  for  the  purpose  ;  and  Lord 


A   GEEAT   CHUECHMAN. 

The  Life,  Letters,  and  Writings  of  John 
Bavenant,  B.D.  (1572—1641),  Lord 
Bishop  of  Salisiiir//.  By  Morris  Fuller. 
(Methuen.) 

'•  He  was  remarkably  born  iu  the  seventh 
month  of  his  conception,  and  remarkably  pre- 
served in  the  firot  half  seven  years  from  his 
bhth,  falling  down  a  high  pair  of  stahti,  and 
rising  at  the  bottom  with  so  Uttle  harm  that  he 
smiled — God  and  His  good  augels  keeping  him 
tor  farther  service  in  the  Chui'cti." 

The  italics  are  ours.  The  passage  is 
Cassan's.  The  child  was  the  Bishop.  Mr. 
Fuller  says  that  his  biography  of  Bishop 
Davenant  "  illustrates,  and  is  meant  to  be, 
an  ideal  picture  of  the  via  media  of  the 
Anglican  Church."  Good;  but  that  tumble 
down  the  stairs,  and  sundry  other  incidents 
that  caught  our  eye  on  first  opening  Mr. 
Fuller's  book,  have  prepossessed  us  so  much 
with  the  worthy  Bishop  liimseH  that  we  are 
inclined  to  let  his  doctrine  go  by  the  board. 
Davenant  was  a  moderate  Calvinist  under 
James  I.  Under  Charles  I.  he  submitted  to 
the  Laudian  rule  in  matters  of  Churcli 
ordinance,  remaining  a  moderate  Calvinist 
at  heart.  In  both  stages  of  his  career  he 
won  the  love  of  all  parties  by  those  qualities 
of  mildness,  catholicity,  and  benevolence 
which  are  reflected  in  the  long,  grave,  and 
formally  bearded  face  fronting  the  title-page 
of  this  book.  Let  us,  however,  know  the 
man  better. 

John  Davenant  was  born  in  Wathng- 
strect,  London,  liis  father  being  a  wealthy 
merchant.  In  July,  1587,  he  entered 
Queen's  College,  Cambridge.  Mr.  Fulltr 
digresses  considerably  into  the  history  of 
the  college,  and  is  forgiven  for  the 
sake  of  his  quotation  from  Fuller  con- 
cerninjT    the    College   ale.     This    beverage 
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had  been  declared  by  connoisseurs  to  be 
"  raw,  small,  and  -windy,"  which  is  an  awful 
indictment,  and  Erasmus,  according  to 
tradition,  used  to  have  wine  sent  him  to 
Queen's  from  London,  and  "  sometimes 
incouraged  his  faint  ale  with  the  mixture 
thereof."  After  imbibing  ale  and  learning 
in  suitable  projiortions,  Davenant  was 
ordained  somewhere  about  1597.  He  took 
his  first  degree  in  divinity,  that  of  bachelor, 
in  1601.  Seven  years  later  he  was  Lady 
Margaret  Professor,  and  his  D.D.  degree 
quickly  followed.  Cambridge,  moreover, 
soon  discovered  that  the  Doctor  united 
shrewdness  to  learning,  and  in  the  great 
disputations  on  Justif3'ing  Faith,  Predes- 
tination, and  Election — disputations  which 
were  frequently  "  mapped  out  for  the  en- 
tertainment" of  James  I.  and  Charles  I. — 
Davenant  was  the  favourite  Moderator.  His 
rise,  indeed,  was  assured.  In  1614  he  was 
imanimously  elected  President  of  Queen's 
College.  He  held  that  position  for  seven 
j'ears  in  great  esteem,  and  then  his  closer 
connexion  with  the  Court  began.  James 
wanted  four  English  theologians  to  attend 
the  Dort  Synod,  where  an  attempt  was 
to  be  made  to  reconcile  the  Arminians 
and  the  Calvinists.  Their  disputes  were 
technical,  some  were  ti-ivial ;  and  the  sub- 
lapsarian  and  the  super-lapsarian  hypotheses 
may  be  now  left  to  those  whom  they  keenly 
interest.  The  Bishop  is  still  to  be  thought  of 
as  flesh  and  blood,  and  as  a  great  English- 
man. The  Hollanders  received  Davenant  and 
his  companions  with  the  utmost  respect. 
Although  the  English  deputies  were  in  a 
pecidiar  position  (they  attended  not  as 
representatives  of  their  Church,  but  only  as 
friendly  delegates  from  James),  Davenant 
impressed  his  personality  on  the  proceed- 
ings ;  "his  part  being  the  best  in  that 
work,"  according  to  Hacket.  His  success, 
indeed,  won  Davenant  his  bishopric. 

Davenant' s  consecration  was  preluded  by 
circumstances  which  may  be  counted  among 
the  oddest  in  our  ecclesiastical  history.  In 
1621  no  less  than  four  Bishops-designate 
were  awaiting  consecration,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  their  waiting  would  be  long.  There 
was  Dr.  Williams,  elected  to  Lincoln,  who 
was  said  to  be  ambitious  of  the  Primacy ; 
there  was  Laud  waiting  for  St.  David's  chair  ; 
there  were  Dr.  Carey  and  Dr.  Donne.  The 
obstacle  to  the  consecration  of  these  men 
was  this.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Dr.  Abbott,  had  just  stained  his  hands  with 
blood ;  he  had  shot  a  gamekeeper.  The 
accident — for,  of  course,  it  was  an  accident 
— took  place  on  Lord  Zouch's  estate  of 
BramshiU  Park,  in  Hampshire.  Mr.  Fuller 
says  : 

"  The  scandal  occasioned  by  the  circumstance 
will  scarcely  be  credited  in  these  days.  Many 
of  the  learned  and  conscientious  divines  lamented 
it  with  bitter  tears.  They  considered  our  Church 
as  dishonoured  by  it  in  the  eyes  of  all  Christen- 
dom. It  was  a  matter  of  serious  doubt  among 
them,  whether  the  shedding  of  blood,  although 
purely  accidental,  did  not  utterly  disquahfy  a 
Bishop  from  the  performance  of  any  sacred 
office.  .  .  .  The  Archbishop  himself  was  nearly 
inconsolable.  He  retired  to  Guildford  to  await 
the  issue  of  this  disastrous  adventure." 

James,  always  shrewd  and  often  kind,  had 
much  compassion  on  his  distraught  Primate, 


and  is  said  to  have  remarked:  "An  angel 
might  have  miscarried  in  that  sort "  ;  but 
he  coidd  not  pacify  the  Bishops  and  the 
purists.  Some  of  the  Bishops  declared  that 
"  if  they  had  fallen  into  the  like  mischance, 
they  woidd  never  have  despaired  of  God's 
mercy  for  the  other  life ;  but,  from  this 
world  they  woidd  have  retired,  and  besought 
His  Majesty  for  a  pension  to  support  them  in 
their  sequestered  sadness."  A  rather  comic 
utterance !  The  end  of  it  was  that  the 
Archbishop  stood  aside  and  the  four  were 
consecrated  by  a  commission  of  Bishops. 
Davenant  duly  went  to  Salisbury,  where  he 
settled  his  household,  consisting  of  himself 
and  his  widowed  sister  Margaret,  who  had 
at  least  nine  children.  Davenant  was 
pledged  to  celibacy.  It  is  good  to  think  of 
him  there  ;  as  Mr.  Fuller  says  :  "  The 
physical  surroundings  must  have  been  very 
picturesque ;  the  cathedral  Close,  with  the 
different  canons'  and  other  official  residences, 
with  their  beautiful  gardens,  and  in  the 
centre  of  all  the  magnificent  spire  of  the 
pure,  unmixed  Gothic  cathedral  itself,  with 
its  striking  air  of  simplicity,  lightness,  and 
grace."  But  the  order  and  grace  of  the 
cathedral  were  not  typical  of  the  diocese  that 
spread  far  and  wide  aroimd  it.  "The  See 
of  St.  Osmund,"  says  Mr.  Fuller,  "had 
passed  through  many  changes  and  vicissi- 
tudes, and  not  only  had  the  grand  old 
'  Sarum  Use  '  given  way  to  a  slovenlj' 
state  of  things  at  the  '  paramoimt '  cathedral 
itself,  but  throughout  the  diocese  there 
was  great  laxity,  even  of  morals,  and  a 
general  state  of  spiritual  torpor."  Lazy 
and  unlearned  parsons,  strife  and  confu- 
sion in  church  government,  and  brawling 
during  ser\'ices,  were  all  common.  Puritan 
parsons  and  churchwardens  gave  great 
trouble.  One  of  Davenant's  first  duties 
was  to  receive  the  confession  of  one  Sher- 
field,  who  had  pleasantly  opened  a  service 
in  St.  Edmund's,  Salisbury,  by  smashing 
a  stained  glass  window  with  his  staff.  But 
Davenant  was  equal  to  his  duties,  which  he 
discharged  with  mihlness  for  twenty  years. 
Yet  his  tending  of  his  sheep  did  not 
stay  Davenant's  prolific  pen.  Mr.  Fidler 
discusses  his  priucipal  writings  at  length. 
Alike  in  his  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians,  and  in  his  Dissertation  on  the  Death 
of  Christ,  and  in  Letters  on  the  Old  Religion, 
the  Bishop  of  Sarum  is  seen  as  a  sound 
Anglican,  a  walker  in  the  via  media.  Nowhere 
is  Davenant's  opposition  to  the  Papacy  more 
uncompromising  than  in  his  Fast  Sermon 
delivered  at  Westminster  Abbey  on  April  .5, 
1628.  This  sermon  has  long  been  lost,  but 
Mr.  Morris  Fuller  set  himself  to  find  it. 
After  a  prolonged  search  he  lit  on  it — 
where,  after  all,  it  ought  to  have  been — in 
the  British  Museum.  "Behold,  wee  come 
unto  thee,  for  thou  art  the  Lord,  our  God," 
served  the  Bishop  of  Sarum  for  the  text  of  a 
sermon,  which  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
laborious  preaching  of  the  day.  Another 
sermon  that  Davenant  came  up  to  London 
to  deliver  got  him  into  hot  water.  This, 
indeed,  was  the  sole  adventure  that  broke 
the  even  tenor  of  his  bishoply  walk. 
Charles  I.,  more  devout  and  less  theological 
than  his  father,  no  sooner  came  to  the 
throne  than  he  began  to  handle  religious 
subjects.      Influenced  by  his  training  and  j 


by  Laud,  he  resolved  to  extinguish 
what  he  deemed  profitless  discussions  on 
Predestination  and  Election.  He  forbade 
"all  curious  search"  into  these  subjects. 
The  king's  ukase  was  fiercely  resented 
by  those  most  concerned.  Davenant  does 
not  appear  to  have  fidly  understood  the 
King's  wLU,  and  in  preaching  a  Lent  sermon 
before  the  Court  he  trod  on  the  forbidden 
ground.  Charles  was  intensely  annoyed, 
the  Bishop  a  little  frightened  and  very 
penitent.  The  effect  of  the  incident  seems 
to  have  been  that  Davenant  kept  much  at 
Salisbury.  Here  he  died  in  his  palace, 
surrounded  by  Davenants  and  Townsends, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-one,  after  a  life  in 
which  serenity  had  never  been  bought  by 
selfishness  or  weakness.  By  this  careful  and 
always  readable  study  of  Bishop  Davenant 
Mr.  Morris  Fidler  has  rendered  a  great 
service  to  our  national  biography  and  to  our 
national  Church  history. 


AEISTOTLE   FOE.  THE  MILLION. 

Lectures  in  the  Lyceum;  or,  AristotWs  Ethics 
for  English  Readers.  Edited  by  St.  G. 
Stock.     (Longmans  &  Co.) 

Aristotle  for  English  readers !  Does  the 
English  reader,  you  may  ask,  very  much 
want  to  read  Aristotle  ?  Does  he  not  rather 
regard  him,  as  a  famous  hero  of  fiction 
regarded  him,  as  the  "  Staggerer,"  as  a 
philosopher  who  was  not  particularly  in- 
telligible while  he  lived,  has  now  been 
dead  for  a  couple  of  thousand  years  or  so, 
and  is  of  no  possible  interest  but  to  such 
as  are  reading  for  the  school  of  Literm 
Humaniores  at  Oxford  ?  The  average  English 
reader,  it  is  to  be  feared,  has  taken  too 
literally  the  maxim  laid  down  by  Sydney 
Smith  in  his  essay  on  the  classics  in  modern 
education,  that  nothing  wiU  serve  in  litera- 
ture but  the  blackest  ingratitude,  that  we 
must  kick  down  the  ladder  by  which  we  have 
climbed.  And  the  English  reader  probably 
imagines  that  he  has  kicked  down  Aristotle. 
In  great  measure  Aristotle  is  himself  to 
blame.  He  never  took  the  trouble  to  make 
himself  attractive.  We  may  suspect  that 
he  had  a  sort  of  contempt  for  the  graces 
of  his  predecessor  Plato.  Even  from  the 
scholar  who  can  read  Greek  with  his  feet 
upon  the  fonder  he  demands  a  wakeful 
brain,  ha\dng  a  way  of  putting  his  main 
proposition  into  a  casual,  but  concise, 
sentence  of  half  a  dozen  words.  In  a  literal 
English  translation  he  is  something  to 
shudder  at.  Probably  no  philosopher  but 
Kant  ever  presented  his  thoughts  in  such 
unattractive  garb. 

Nevertheless,  the  English  reader  is  un- 
doubtedly wrong.  For  whereas  we  have 
advanced  to  a  considerable  distance  beyond 
the  Greeks  in  sanitation,  in  steam  naviga- 
tion, in  electrical  engineering,  and  many 
other  things,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that 
we  have  likewise  outstripped  them  in  either 
poetry  or  philosophy.  Our  historians 
are  more  careful  of  their  facts  than  was 
Herodotus ;  the  rawest  M.B.  at  the  London 
hospital  coidd  give  Galen  seven  symptoms 
and   a  beating;    but  we   certainly   cannot 
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write  a  better  epic  than  was  produced  by 
t  lie  people  called  Homer,  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whetber  tbe  pbilosopbers  of  tbe 
past  two  thousand  years  have  taught  us 
more  in  the  vray  of  speculative  ethics  than 
may  be  foimd  in  Plato  and  Aristotle.  These 
two  writers  seem  to  have  laid  down  once 
for  all  the  lines,  idealistic  and  practical, 
on  which  human  thought  concerning  human 
conduct  must  run,  and  to-day  every  little 
boy  and  girl — if  we  may  adapt  Mr.  W.  S. 
Gilbert — who  is  bom  into  the  world  alive 
is  either  a  little  Platonist  or  a  little 
Aristotelian,  according  as  his  mind  leans 
to  the  idealistic  or  the  practical  side. 

It  is  with  the  purpose  of  helping  the 
English  reader  to  understand  the  basis  of 
all  ethical  theoi-y,  as  well  as  in  order  to 
help  the  Oxford  undergraduate  through  his 
"  Schools,"  that  Mr.  St.  George  Stock  has 
published  this  excellent  work.  He  wrote 
it,  as  he  tells  iis  in  his  preface,  during  the 
Long  Vacation  of  189.3,  though  it  has  been 
modestly  withheld  from  publication  for  three 
and  a  half  years.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  trans- 
lation of  the  ethics — that  work  Mr  Stock 
has  already  partially  performed — but  rather 
a  series  of  papers,  cast  into  dialogue  in 
which  Aristotle  is  the  chief  speaker,  and 
following  closely  the  lines  of  the  original 
treatise.  But  Mr.  Stock  forces  Aristotle  to 
explain  himself,  to  drop  in  here  a  luminous 
illustration,  there  an  acknowledgment  of  a 
difficult}',  until  the  original  crabbodness  dis- 
appears, and  you  are  face  to  face  with  a 
clear  exposition  of  the  philosophy  of  a 
practical  man  of  the  world.  And  it  is 
to  the  practical  man  of  the  world  that 
the  Aristotelian  sj'stem  of  ethics  will 
always  appeal,  even  thougli  its  origin- 
ator go  unread.  The  conception  of 
virtue  as  a  middle  course  between  two  ex- 
tremes, the  frequent  appeal  to  the  "sensible 
man,"  the  "reasonable  man,"  the  man  who 
tliinks,  the  acceptance  of  moral  facts  as 
principles,  all  mark  the  thinker  who  thinks 
with  one  eye  on  the  world  as  it  is.  Where 
will  you  find  a  more  admirable  definition 
of  happiness— evSai/xovta — which  Aristotle 
assumes,  on  the  authority  of  all  reasonable 
men,  to  be  the  supreme  ethical  end — he  calls 
it,  by  the  way,  "  jMlitical,"  thinking  that 
the  well-being  of  the  individual  is  the 
business  of  the  state — "  an  activity  of  the 
soul  in  accordance  with  virtue  in  a  complete 
life  ?  "  (Mr.  Stock,  by  tlie  way,  translates  "  a 
jierfect  life,"  which  contains  some  slight 
ambiguity ;  he  has,  however,  influential 
sujiport.)  We  cannot  call  to  mind  anyone 
who  has  bettered  this  account  of  the  end  of 
human  action,  though  many  have  para- 
phrased it.  What  is  it  but  the  late  Prof. 
Green's  "  self-realisation  " — self-realisation 
"  writ  clear  "  V  As  an  illustration  of  Mr. 
Stock's  method  we  may  give  the  passage  in 
whicli  he  expands  and  exjjouuds  the  saj'ing 
— hard  because  it  is  so  comjiressod — which 
really  lies  at  the  foundation  of  Aristotle's 
ethical  system :  to  S'  on  wpwrov  koI  ap)(rj. 

"  Now  our  science  is  not  a  speculative,  but  a 
practical  one.  There  are  many  subjects  which 
we  may  have  to  touch,  but  which  wo  shall  not 
be  able  to  go  into,  for  fear  the  by-work  should 
exceed  the  work.  Neither  is  it  possible  to  ask 
the  reason  why  in  all  cases  alike.  We  must 
often  be  content  with  the  fact,  as  in  the  case  of 


first  principles.  Now  the  fact  constitntes  a 
starting-point  and  first  principle.  For  if.  is  the 
non-existence  or  indisooverability  of  the  reason 
why  that  makes  a  thing  to  be  a  first  principle. 
The  moment  you  give  a  reason  for  it  it  ceases 
to  be  so,  and  the  reason  given  takes  its  place. 
So  that  to  challenge  first  principles  is  to  become 
involved  in  au  infinite  regress." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  put  more  clearly  the 
position  wliich  Aristotle  takes  up  in  starting 
from  the  acknowledged  facts  of  morality  as 
a  firm  basis  for  his  ethical  philosophy. 

In  fine,  we  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Stock  for 
his  effort  to  give  modern  dress  and  ornament 
to  a  philosopher  whose  influence  on  thought 
is  perennial.  We  wovdd  even  recommend 
these  lectures  to  the  attention  of  the  man  in 
the  street  who,  with  an  occasional  hour  to 
spare  for  thinking,  has  become  mentally 
confused  by  the  ignorant  assertion  and 
morbid  speculation  of  some  ephemeral  pro- 
phet. Let  him  follow  Mr.  Stock  back  to 
Aristotle  for  a  week  or  so — he  could  not 
have  a  more  instructive  and  amusing  guide. 
And  he  wiU  probably  learn  enough  to 
conclude  that  he  has  not  gone  backwards 
after  all. 


THE     YEW. 

T/ie   Yew-trees  of  Great  Britahi  and  Ireland. 
By  John  Lowe,  M.D.     (Macmillan  &  Co.) 

Dr.  Lowe's  is  one  of  those  modest  books 
which  by  the  painstaking  thoroughness  and 
zeal  of  their  authors  stand  out  prominently 
among  scores  of  more  pretentious  volumes, 
and  often  enjoy  a  far  fuller  measure  of  life. 
When  intelligent  men  produce  what  we  may 
call  labour-of-love  books  they  have  always 
interest  and  often  value  above  the  regular 
periodical  products  of  professional  authors. 
The  study  of  yew-trees  has  been  Dr.  Lowe's 
hobby  for  many  j^ears  ;  he  has  given  to  it 
most  of  the  leisure  of  a  busy  life,  and  here, 
plainly  and  orderly  set  forth,  are  the  fruits 
of  his  obser\'ation,  thought,  and  reading  on 
the  subject.  The  residt  is  a  monograph  on 
the  yew,  which  promises  to  be  a  standard 
work  for  many  j-ears. 

Yews  are  very  weU  worth  writing  about. 
There  are  larger,  more  majestic,  more 
historic,  and  more  beautiful  English  trees ; 
but  none  so  feeds  the  imagination  as  the 
yew.  Dark  legends  appertain  to  the  yew  : 
it  stands  sentinel  over  our  dead,  and  once 
it  furnished  the  stuff  of  which  England's 
greatness  was  made.  But  in  our  respect 
for  the  tree  we  are  apt  to  have  too  little 
respect  for  the  truth.  Dr.  Lowe's  correction 
of  exaggerated  estimates  as  to  the  age  of 
yews  is  not  the  least  valuable  part  of  his 
book.  He  decides  upon  sufficient  data  that 
the  fair  method  of  comjiutation  is  to  allow 
about  fifty-six  j'ears  for  each  foot  of 
diameter.  Persons  who  measure  trees  for 
age  should  take  their  measurements  about 
three  feet  from  the  ground.  Dr.  Lowe 
indeed  brushes  away  a  quantity  of  super- 
stition concerning  the  age  of  yews.  With 
reference  to  the  mistaken  practice  of 
ascribing  to  a  tree  the  age  of  an  adjacent 
building,  he  writes : 

"  To  show  the  absurd  deductions  to  which  it 
may  lead,  there  are   in  Kent  two  contiguous 


parishes,  the  churchyards  of  which  have  each 
a  large  yew,  the  one  16  feet  and  the  other  17 
feet  in  girth.  The  churches  are  eleventh  and 
fourteenth  century,  so  that  there  would  in  this 
way  be  three  ceaturies  of  difference. 

So  many  causes  contribute  to  variation  of 
the  rate  of  growth  in  yew-trees  that  exact 
calculations  as  to  age  are  impossible,  but 
Dr.  Lowe's  allowance  of  years  per  foot  may 
be  taken  as  a  good  working  rule.  Dr. 
Lowe  adds  to  his  chapters  on  the  age  of  the 
tree  a  list  of  the  yews  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  which  have  a  circumference  of  ten 
feet  and  more.  We  gather  that  he  offers 
the  list  as  exhaustive,  but  it  is  not  so.  The 
present  writer  is  at  this  moment  seated 
within  six  yards  of  two  yew-trees  which,  at 
three  feet  from  the  grovmd,  have  a  girth 
of  between  ten  and  eleven  feet,  and  j-et 
are  not  noted  by  Dr.  Lowe. 

Various  reasons  are  given  to  account  for 
the  planting  of  yews  in  churchyards.  It  is 
said  to  be  sacred  :  tlie  Druids  sacrificed  in 
groves  of  yews,  and  when  (Christianity 
superseded  Druidism  the  character  of  the 
tree  was  preserved.  Evelyn  maintains  that 
branches  of  yew  being  employed  in  pro- 
cessions, it  was  weU  to  have  the  tree  handy 
to  the  church.  Others  consider  it  a  substi- 
tute for  the  sacred  palm  —  in  East  Kent 
yew  is  stiU  called  j)alm  by  rustics.  Another 
writer  affirms  that  yew  being  an  evergreen, 
it  was  considered  tj'jiical  of  the  immortality 
of  the  sold.  A  more  prosaic  reason  is  that 
the  yew  offers  shelter  to  the  sacred  build- 
ings, but  it  is  rarely  that  the  tree  is  suffi- 
ciently near  or  large  to  protect  anything 
but  the  lych-gate.  Dr.  Lowe,  however, 
while  entertaining  all  such  theories  as 
possible,  gives  his  support  to  the  contention 
that  yew-trees  were  grown  in  churchyards 
in  order  that  there  might  be  a  continual 
supply  of  bow-staves  for  our  English  bow- 
men.    As  Mr.  Conan  Dojde  has  sung — 

"  What  of  the  bow  ? 
The  bow  was  made  in  England ; 
Of  true  wood,  of  yew  wood, 
The  wood  of  English  bows." 

In  the  reign  of  Eichard  III.  a  general 
plantation  of  yew-trees  was  ordered  for  the 
use  of  archers,  and  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
it  was  enjoined  that  yew-trees  should  be 
planted  in  churchyards  to  ensure  their  cidti- 
vation  and  also  to  protect  cattle  from  their 
leaves.  To-day,  although  most  churcln-ards 
have  each  a  yew-tree,  we  can  have  little  idea 
of  how  common  the  trees  once  were.  Of 
those  that  were  planted  for  bows  all  must 
have  perished.  People  who  talk  glibly  of 
the  j'ews  on  the  Pilgrims'  Way  having  been 
planted  to  mark  the  track  are  totally  miu- 
taken,  says  Dr.  Lowe,  although  the  pre- 
decessors of  the  present  trees  may,  of  course, 
have  answered  that  purpose.  At  Merrow, 
above  Guildford,  there  are  wonderful  trees 
beside  the  track.  A  scrutiny  of  old  statutes 
shows  that  although  some  English  bows 
were  made  of  English  yew,  for  the  majority 
outlandish  wood,  imported  from  the  Hanse 
towns  and  other  places,  was  used.  An  Act 
of  Elizabeth  fixes  the  prices  thus : 

"  Bows  meet  for  men's  shooting,  being  oui- 
landish  yew  of  the  best  sort,  not  over  the  price 
of  6s.  8d. ;  bows  meet  for  men's  shooting,  of 
the  second  sort,   3s.  4d. ;  bows  for  men,  of  a 
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coarser  sort,  called  livery  bows,  2s.  ;  bows 
heing  English  yew,  2s." 

The  best  bows  were  made  of  Spanish  yew. 
To-day  bows  are  made  of  hickory  or  other 
American  woods,  as  the  yew  is  no  longer 
sufficiently  free  from  knots.  It  is  probable 
that  when  we  grew  yew  for  bows  the  trees 
were  planted  close  together.  No  yew  that 
is  allowed  to  express  its  indi\'iduality  un- 
checked will  furnish  forth  a  bow. 

The  poisonous  nature  of  the  yew  may  not 
be  generally  known.  Dr.  Lowe  gives  in- 
stances of  yew-poisoning : 

"A  female  patient  in  the  Chesbiro  County 
Asylum  was  seized  with  an  attack  of  faintness, 
followed  by  convidsions  resembling  epilepsy, 
and  died  within  an  hour.  Five  grains  of  yew 
leaves  and  some  small  seeds  (?  yew)  were  found 
in  the  stomach.  She  must  either  have  chewed 
a  large  quantity  of  loaves,  and  swallowed  the 
juice,  or  some  other  caiise  of  death  must  have 
existed,  for  five  grains  is  far  too  small  an 
amoimt  to  prove  fatal  in  so  short  a  time. 
Taylor  speaks  of  a  lunatic  who  died  in  fourteen 
hours  from  the  effect  of  chewing  the  leaves ; 
and  another  fatal  case  occun-ed  in  the  Shrews- 
bury Asylimi.  ...  In  the  presence  of  this 
tendency  it  would  certainly  seem  desirable  that 
all  poisonous  shi-ubs,  and  especially  yew,  shoidd 
be  excluded  from  the  groimds  of  asylums." 

On  the  other  hand,  yew  affords  a  drug  of 
value  in  medicine.  Opinions  differ  as  to 
the  precise  effect  of  toxin,  the  definite 
alkaloid  or  active  principle  of  the  yew, 
which  was  discovered  in  the  leaves  by 
jMarnie  in  1876  ;  but  it  is  agreed  that  it  is 
useful.     Dr.  Lowe  says  : 

"  I  have  luidertaken  a  large  series  of  experi- 
ments with  toxin,  made  on  myself  at  various 
times.  The  tracings  of  the  pulse  show  beyond 
doubt  that  it  is  a  cardiac  tonic  of  no  mean 
value.  The  heart's  action  is  decreased  in 
frequency  by  small  doses,  such  as  one- twentieth 
to  one  eighth  of  a  grain,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  cardiac  pressure  is  distinctly  increased. 
These  effects  I  have  foimd  to  be  durable.  In 
large  doses  it  generally  depresses  the  heart's 
action.  On  the  whole,  it  contrasts  favom-ably 
with  digitalis  and  convallaria,  atid  is  worthy  of 
more  extended  observation." 

Animals  are  also  liable  to  yew-poisoning, 
but.  Dr.  Lowe  decides,  only  where  they  eat 
copiously,  or  when  the  branches  have  been 
cut.     Dr.  Lowe  says  : 

"  On  inquii-ing  of  a  very  intelligent  resident  at 
Tintern  whether  cattle  suffered  from  eating  the 
yew,  so  abundant  in  the  vicinity,  he  replied  that 
they  never  ate  suflficient  to  injm'e  them  unless  it 
was  cut.  And  an  old  shepherd  on  Box  Hill 
told  me  that  his  cows  frequently  ate  the  leaves 
of  this  tree,  but  never  took  any  harm  from  it, 
as  they  were  turned  out  daily,  ond  therefore 
never  took  a  hurtful  quantity.  When  they  have 
been  shut  up,  and  especially  when  the  ground  is 
covered  with  snow,  the  result  is  very  different, 
as  they  eat  greedily  of  the  only  green  thing 
visible." 

Dr.  Lowe's  summary  is  that  deer,  sheep, 
goats,  hares,  and  rabbits  eat  yew  without 
harm.  Cattle  and  horses,  if  not  freshly  turned 
out,  do  not  eat  sufficient  to  cause  any  evil.  To 
revert  for  a  moment  to  yew-poisoning  of 
human  beings,  it  might  be  mentioned  here 
that  schoolboys  are  fond  of  taking  the  small 
red  fruit  of  the  j'ew  into  their  mouths,  mix- 
ing the  slimy  juice  with  their  saliva,  and 
then  expectorating  it.     They  are  caref  id  not 


to   swallow   any.     The   berries  when    thus 
used  go  by  the  name  of  "  spitagobs." 

Enough  has  been  said  to  prove  the  interest 
and  thoroughness  of  Dr.  Lowe's  book,  which 
is  indispensable  to  anyone  drawn  to  the 
study  of  this  fascinating  and  sombre  tree.  It 
is  also  a  very  agreeable  companion  to  a 
traveller  in  the  British  Isles,  for  Dr.  Lowe 
offers  notes  on  all  the  celebrated  yew-trees 
in  the  kingdom,  which  he  seems  to  know 
intimately,  just  as  Dr.  Holmes  knew  the 
New  England  elms,  and  of  several  of  which 
he  gives  good  pictures.  There  are  a  few 
errors  of  hurry.  On  p.  200,  for  instance, 
for  "Brailey's  Histonj  of  Surrey"  read 
"Brayley's,"  and,  on  p.  201,  the  date  of 
Gilpin's  Forest  Scenery  should  be  1794,  not 
1694.     But  these  are  imimportant. 


"  GEEAT  "  AND  CEITEL. 

Peter  the  Great.  By  K.  Waliszewski.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  Lady  Mary 
Loyd.     In  2  vols.     (Heinemann.) 

It  would  not  be  strictly  fair  to  describe 
M.  Waliszewski  as  Peter  the  Great's  apolo- 
logist,  for  apologists  are  usually  persons 
with  a  strong  and  even  a  conscious  bias  in 
favour  of  their  hero.  M.  Waliszewski,  on 
the  contrary,  sets  himseK  throughout  these 
two  volumes  to  maintain  a  strictly  judicial 
attitude  towards  Peter.  He  quotes  freely 
from  all  authorities  favourable  or  unfavour- 
able to  the  subject  of  his  biogi-aphy,  and 
gives  to  each  his  due  weight ;  and  yet,  on 
the  whole,  we  must  set  him  down  as  one  of 
the  Tsar's  admirers.  How  are  we  to  account 
for  this  in  a  writer  who  is  dealing  with  the 
character  of  one  of  the  most  sanguinary 
ruffians,  as  well  as  one  of  the  coarsest  and 
most  brutal  monsters,  who  ever  filled  a 
throne  ?  The  answer  is  simple.  It  is  aU 
a  question  of  historical  jierspective.  M. 
Waliszewski  sets  himself  to  view  Peter  from 
the  standpoint  of  Peter's  time,  and  in  the 
light  in  which  his  own  countrymen  in  his 
own  day  might  have  regarded  him.  The 
nation  which  he  rided  was,  as  a  whole, 
cowardly,  cruel,  drunken,  and  barbarous  to 
the  last  degree ;  and  Peter  was  like  his 
nation.  He  ran  away  before  the  battle  of 
Narva  in  panic  ;  his  cruelty  is  too  notorious 
to  need  insisting  on ;  he  not  only  drank  to 
excess  himself,  but  insisted  on  all  who 
surrounded  him,  both  men  and  women, 
doing  the  like  ;  and  in  all  his  habits  he  was 
utterly  uncivilised.  He  was  also  shamelessly 
vicious.  It  must  be  owned  that  it  requires 
considerable  suppleness  of  mind  and  more 
dispassionateness  than  most  people  are 
capable  of  to  feel  an}'  very  cordial  sympathy 
with  such  a  ruffian.  The  mere  description 
of  the  way  in  which  he  had  his  son  Alexis 
repeatedly  j)ut  to  the  torture — and  even,  it  is 
said,  himself  took  a  hand  in  the  process — is 
enough  to  sicken  the  most  ardent  Slavo- 
pliile,  while  it  leaves  M.  Waliszewski 
without  a  single  justification  to  offer  for  the 
ghastly  incident. 

"  Perhaps,"  he  writes,  "he  simply  yielded  to 
the  horrible  charm  of  the  murderous  procedure 
he  was  tempted  to  set  in  fresh  motion. 
Willingly  would  I  believe  that  he  himself  had 


I  been  caught  in  the  wheels  !  His  inquisitorial 
tastes,  his  instincts  as  a  despot  and  a  merciless 
judge,  were  all  excited.     Ho  thirsted  fcr  blood." 

In  the  case  of  the  Streltsky  massacres  some 
sort  of  palliation  of  Peter's  ghoulish  cruelty 
is  suggested  (vol.  ii.,  p.  113) : 

"  He  (Peter)  was  present  at  the  examinations 
and  in  the  torture-chambers.  Is  it  true,  as 
some  writers  have  declared,  that  he  enjoyed  it — 
delighting  in  the  sight  of  the  panting  bodies, 
the  long-drawn  anguish,  and  all  the  bitter 
incidents  of  suffering  and  death  ?  I  cannot 
believe  it.  He  may  have  watched  it  all,  I  will 
admit,  vnth  curiosity — with  the  zest  of  a  man 
thirsting  for  new  sensations  and  inexorably 
resolved  to  see  and  touch  everything  himself — 
his  heart  gi-owing  yet  more  hard,  and  his 
imagination  running  wild,  amidst  the  bloody 
orgy  of  sovereign  justice." 

The  distinction  between  one  who  delights 
in  the  sight  of  tortures  and  one  who 
"  watches  them  with  curiosity — with  the 
zest  of  a  man  thirsting  for  new  sensations  " 
is  too  fine  to  save  Peter  from  the  accusation 
of  fiendish  and  disgusting  cruelty,  an  accusa- 
tion, indeed,  which  no  amount  of  ingenuitj' 
on  the  part  of  historians  can  possibly  rebut. 
But  this,  with  Peter's  other  vices,  hardly 
affects  M.  Waliszewski' s  main  contention 
with  regard  to  liis  hero.  To  him  the  Tsar 
was  a  man  of  genius,  of  immense  personal 
force,  of  boundless  curiosity  and  energy,  who, 
realising  the  defects  of  his  own  countrymen 
and  the  superiority  of  the  European  civilisa- 
tions surrounding  them,  set  himself  to  work 
to  Europeanise  them,  till,  by  mere  force  of 
wiU,  he  brought  them  into  the  path  which 
he  wished  them  to  foUow,  and  so  created 
modern  Eussia.  That  his  way  of  doing 
this  was  always  a  satisfactory  one  our  author 
does  not  pretend. 

"Peter,"  he  wi-ites,  "harried  by  his  long 
war,  carried  away  by  his  own  eagerness,  fas- 
cinated by  what  he  had  seen  in  Germany,  in 
England,  and  in  Holland,  could  neither  clearly 
arrange  his  plans  nor  prepare  them  thought- 
fully, nor  show  patience  in  their  execution.  He 
swept  over  his  country  and  his  people  like  a 
whirlwind,  extemporising  and  inventing  ex- 
pedients, and  terrorising  all  around  him." 

His  work,  in  other  words,  was  imperfect, 
but  only  a  great  man  could  have  done  it  at 
all.  We  are  inclined  to  think  Frederick  the 
Great's  verdict,  quoted  in  this  book,  a  truer 
one  : 

"  Lucky  circumstances,  favourable  events, 
and  foreign  ignorance,  have  turned  the  Tsar 
into  a  phantom  hero.  A  wise  historian,  who 
witnessed  part  of  his  bfe,  mercilessly  Hfts  the 
veil  and  shows  us  this  prince  as  possessing  all 
the  faults  of  man  and  few  of  his  virtues.  He 
is  no  longer  that  being  of  universal  mind  who 
knows  everything  and  desires  to  sift  all  things ; 
he  is  a  man  governed  by  whims  sufficiently 
novel  to  give  them  a  certain  glamour,  and 
dazzle  the  onlooker.  He  is  no  longer  that 
intrepid  wai'rior  who  neither  feared  danger  nor 
recognised  it,  but  a  mean-spirited  and  timid 
prince,  whose  very  brutality  forsook  him  in 
seasons  of  peril — cruel  in  peace,  feeble  in  war." 

The  fact  was,  Peter  was  not  a  sane  man. 
He  was  one  of  Herr  Nordau's  degenerates  ; 
and  it  is  only  by  mistaking  his  restlessness 
for  energy,  his  recklessness  of  other  people's 
lives  for  courage,  and  his  insensibility  for 
strength,  that  Eussia  has  been  able  to  set 
him  upon  the  pedestal  on  which  he  stands, 
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It  is  only  fair  to  add  that,  while  we  do  not 
agree  with  many  of  the  conclusions  arrived 
at  by  M.  Waliszewski,  we  appreciate  the 
industrj'  with  which  he  has  amassed  facts 
and  considted  authorities,  and  we  commend 
his  book  to  anyone  who  desires  a  detailed 
picture  of  Eussian  life  in  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 


ANOTHEE    FAUST    TEANSLATION. 

GoeiMs     Fausf.     Part    I.     Translated     by 
E.  McLintock.     (David  Nutt.) 

Why  the  Faust  should  be  translated  again 
is  not  easy  to  explain,  but  translations  wiU 
ever  continue  to  ajipear.  The  complete  and 
final  rendering  is  not  possible,  and  each 
votary,  as  he  realises  the  imperfections  of  his 
predecessors,  will  try  to  produce  a  work 
that  wlU  be  free  from  them.  This  volume 
has  the  peculiarity  that  it  contains  the 
variants  of  the  Giichhausen  Transcript  — 
discovered  within  the  last  decade — and  upon 
this  transcript,  which  gives  the  form  of  the 
Faust  I.,  as  written  177.5,  Mr.  McLintock  has 
thought  to  indentify  further  the  work  of 
Marlowe-Dekkcr  and  of  Goethe.  Nor  has 
he  left  it  at  this,  for  he  attempts  to  deduce 
that  Part  II.  is  an  excrescence  and  forms  no 
part  of  the  whole.  But  this  is  too  worn  a 
controversial  point  to  raise  now  and  here. 
The  transcript,  of  course,  will  be  welcome ;  to 
many,  tverdeti  is  of  more  import  than  sein. 

The  translation  before  us  is  in  the  original 
metres ;  it  is  not  ea.sy  to  give  in  little  a 
carefiil  scene-by-scene  critique.  Speaking 
broadly,  Mr.  McLintock  is  at  his  best  in  the 
exceedingly  difficult  short  lines  and  verses 
of  lighter  vein  ;  weakest  in  the  lyrical  pas- 
sages. As  an  example  of  the  latter,  the 
lines: 

"  Und    mich   ergreift    eiu   liingst    entwohntes 
Sehncu 
Nach  jenem  stolen  ernsteuGeisterreich,"  &c., 

are  rendered  by  Mr.  McLintock  : 

"  And  now  by  long-im wonted  yearning  taken 
To   sway  your  stern  still   phantom   realm  I 
long." 

Compare  with  this  Bayard  Taylor's 

' '  And  grasps  me  now  a  long  unwonted  yearning 
For  that  serene  and  solemn  spirit  land." 

But  the  following  is  a  happy  translation  : 

"  I'm  not  at  homo  when  oorjjses  seek  my  house, 
I  like  my  game,  as  pussy  likes  Lor  mouse." 

And  this,  again,  ia  an  excellent  sijecimen  : 

"  1  like  to  see  the  old  chap  now  and  then  ; 
To  break  with  him  would  be  a  pity. 
To  iind  a  great  Lord  kind  as  otlur  men — 
A7ul    with    the    devil   too— is     downright 
pretty." 

The  couplet, 

"  And  culture  giving  all  the  world  a  lick, 
Can't  leave  the  fiend  the  same  old  stick  !  " 

could  not  be  bettor. 

It  was  necessary  to  turn  to  the  original 
for  tlie  meaning  of  : 

"  Dare  voice  of  such  resound  where  spirit  ranks, 
Close  hovering  thick,  one  moment  earUer  girt 
me." 


In  the  line, 

"More  heist  than  any  hrute  contrives  to  be," 
the  effect  of  "  Tliierischer  als  jeder  TJiier  zu 
sein  "  is  not  produced. 

Here  and  again  the  phraseology  (bolt- 
word,  vaulture-line,  symbolry)  is  curious, 
but  so  is  that  of  the  original. 

"  Auerbach's  Cellar  "  is  capitally  given  ; 
the  difficTilties  wherewith  the  "  Witch's 
Kitchen  "  is  fraught  are  well  met. 

The  "King  in  Thule  "  is  a  failure !  and 
the  Uteralness  of  "  no  drop  more  drank  he  " 
amounts  to  blasphemy.  To  be  brief,  the 
translation  is  an  achievement  of  some  dis- 
tinction, but  the  repetition  of  unusual  ex- 
pressions and  the  defects  in  the  lyrical 
passages,  where,  for  the  exigencies  of 
rhyme,  unimportant  words  are  given  undue 
emphasis,  would  seem  to  detract  from  its 
value. 


MES.   UEQUHAET. 

Jfemoir  of  Mrs.  Urqtihart.    By  M.  C.  Bishop. 
(Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  &  Co.) 

The  interest  that  attaches  to  Mrs.  Urquhart 
is  a  derived  one.  She  was  her  husband's 
wife ;  and  the  justification  of  her  memoir  is 
mainly  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  that  bold 
scribe,  the  biographer  of  David  TTrquhart,  is 
still  to  seek.  Many  a  worse  man  has  had  a 
better  fate  biographically,  unless,  indeed, 
posthumous  silence  is  the  best  fate  of  all. 
David  Urquhart  did  England  at  least  one 
good  service — he  gave  the  Turkish  bath ; 
and  it  may  have  been  partly  by  way  of 
return  for  that  boon  that  he  lavished  on 
Turkey  all  the  homage  of  his  career  as 
a  member  of  Parliament.  Perhaps  the 
Turkish  bath  has  done  something  to 
soften  English  asperity  against  Turkey 
in  the  clubs,  as  Turkish  delight  has  done 
it,  one  dares  to  suppose,  in  the  nursery. 
That,  indeed,  would  be  the  bath-importer's 
best  reward.  But  when  lie  brought  it  here 
in  the  fifties,  founding  the  Hammam  in 
Jermyn-street  and  many  lesser  shrines  in 
the  pro\'inces,  so  little  favour  did  it  find 
that  it  was  not  then  regarded  by  even 
ITrquhart  himself  as  an  international  go- 
between.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Bishop  records  that 
his  propagation  of  the  bath  was  "perhaps 
the  only  serious  work  Mr.  Urquhart  imder- 
took  which  had  not  for  immediate  purpose 
the  arrest  of  international  injustice  and 
war."  So  little  do  men  realise  their  greatest 
successes. 

David  Urquhart,  though  a  Turk  lover, 
loathed  the  tirimean  war.  In  fact,  he  was 
one  of  those  men,  afilicted  hy  logic,  who 
cannot  see  why  a  duel  between  two  units 
should  be  deadly  sin  and  between  two 
nations  a  Church-lilessed  ordeal.  Though 
not  himself  a  Eonmn  Catholic  (his  wife 
became  one  after  his  death)  he  went,  in  his 
straiglitforward  way,  to  headquarters  in 
Eome  with  his  liatred  of  needless  blood- 
shedding.  He  stormed  the  '\'atican,  and 
had  hopes  tliat  the  Council  of  1870  would 
pronounce  that  killing  was  murder  when  a 
war  was  lightly  or  imjustlj'  provoked.  By 
l(H:tures  up  and  down  the  land,  by  news- 
paper articles  (of  which  his  wife  was  joint 
author),  by  fly-sheets  which  he  had  printed 


at  his  own  expense,  he  was  the  propagandist 
of  peace,  of  Turkey,  of  novel  views  about 
the  laws  of  health.  He  stopped  short  at  no 
personal  labour.  He  did  not  shrink  from 
becoming  the  accepted  bore  of  the  House  of 
Commons :  which  may  suggest  to  some 
people  that  the  Westminster  breed  of 
bores  has  since  degenerated.  Urquhart 
might  be  a  prig ;  but,  at  any  rate,  he  had 
the  saving  grace  of  enthusiasm. 

That,  one  gathers,  was  the  opinion  first 
formed  of  him  by  Miss  Harriet  Fortescue, 
a  lady  whose  brothers,  Lord  Carlingford  and 
Lord  Clermont,  became  well  known.  At 
any  rate,  she  accepted  him,  on  a  sliglit  ac- 
quaintance, and  did  not  repent  in  the  know- 
ledge of  leisure.  The  love-letters  that 
passed  between  them  are,  for  the  most  part, 
preachments.  But  they  are  redeemed  by 
touches  of  tenderness  now  and  again  ;  as 
when,  for  instance,  Miss  Fortescue  exclaims  : 
"  My  Da-v-id,  God  bless  j^ou !  It  is  so  sweet 
to  remember  you  in  my  praj'ers — once  I 
hardly  dared  to  think  of  you  at  any  other 
time."  To  the  day  of  her  death  she  re- 
mained the  scrupidous  woman,  very  sensitive 
and  very  gentle ;  a  little  prosaic,  perhaps, 
and  with  an  inclination  to  be  a  slave  of  con- 
vention under  the  impression  that  she  was 
thereby  proving  her  devotion  to  unchanging 
law.  Her  faith  in  her  husband's  principles, 
even  in  his  whims,  never  failed  her,  though 
circumstances  would  now  and  again  arise  to 
try  it  sorely.  She  was  born  in  1825,  and 
she  died  in  1889,  having  outlived  her 
hero  for  a  dozen  years.  Children  carrj' 
on  their  line,  children  who  were  brought  up 
on  "  a  sj'stem,"  you  may  be  sure.  Systems 
have  a  doubtful  success ;  they  certainly 
have  mart3'rs.  "David  junior"  was  their 
eldest  son.  "  This  child,"  wrote  his  mother, 
"may  be  kiUed  by  a  brickbat,  but  he  has 
no  more  to  fear  from  disease  than  a  calf  or 
a  foal ;  for  this  is  life  according  to  nature, 
using  the  elements  for  health  and  strength 
wliich  when  misused  are  those  of  destruc- 
tion." Easy  dogmatism  for  the  healthy 
mother  of  the  healthy  child  ;  but  how  far 
too  easily  and  too  painfully  disproved' 
Another  son  was  born  to  them,  of  whom  it 
is  merely  said  that  he  was  "  fated  to  die  in 
infancy." 


IN    FINLAND. 

Tlirough  Finland  in   Carts.      By    Mrs.    Alec 
Tweedie.     (A.  &  C.  Black.) 

We  confess  that  this  book  has  upset  our 
most  cherished  fancies.  We  had  thought  of 
Finland  as  a  semi-barbarous  land  on  the 
confines  of  the  wild  north,  inhabited  by  a 
whoUy  primitive  people,  and  inaccessible  to 
all  save  experienced  sportsmen.  Instead  of 
this  we  learn  that  the  place  is  riddled  with 
telephones,  that  on  the  very  border  of  Lap- 
land coal  is  burned  and  salmon  caught  with 
the  "Jock  Scott,"  and  that  the  roads  are 
crowded  with  cyclists. 

We  do  not  quite  see  the  precise  meaning 
of  the  title,  for  the  journey  in  carts  occu- 
pied oidy  a  ver}'  little  of  the  time.  Mrs. 
Alec  Tweedie  and  her  sister,  starting  from 
Helsingfors,  went  east  to  A^iborg  and  then 
north  to  Kajana,  whence  they  descended  the 
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river  Ulea  to  Uleaborg,  and  came  back 
down  the  coast  to  Hango.  The  book  is  a 
minute  record  of  the  journey,  and  it  is  a 
record  of  admirable  pluck  and  good- 
humour  under  difficulties.  The  writer, 
tired  of  the  beaten  tracks  of  travel,  went 
forth  to  seek  adventures,  and  adventures 
she  found.  She  visited  the  famous  Russian 
monastery  of  Valamo,  and  found  an  interest- 
ing monk  who  asked  her  about  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, Lord  Salisbury,  and  the  Home  Eule 
Bill.  She  spent  a  night  in  a  haunted  castle, 
crossed  Savolax  in  a  cart,  a,nd  descended 
rapids  at  midnight  in  a  tar-boat.  All  this 
was  in  the  summer,  when  the  heat  is  very 
great  and  moscLuitoes  and  other  creejDing 
things  are  legion  in  number.  She  intended 
to  push  on  to  Lapland,  but  the  report  of 
the  ravenous  insects  which  flourish  in  the 
short  Lapland  summer  deterred  her,  and  she 
cut  short  her  plans  and  returned.  Every- 
where she  seems  to  have  met  with  the 
friendliest  hospitality,  for  which  she  makes 
generous  acknowledgment  in  her  pages. 
She  saw  much,  too,  of  native  life,  and  went 
through  the  terrors  of  the  Finnish  bath, 
which  seems  the  most  effective  thing  of  its 
kind  in  existence. 

The  book  is  written  in  a  pleasant,  gossipy 
style,  and  Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie  teUs  us  for  the 
most  part  just  the  things  which  we  want  to 
know,  so  that  her  narrative  has  not  only 
interest  as  narrative,  but  some  practical 
value  as  a  guide-book.  It  is  probable  that 
some  wiU  be  found  in  the  future  to  brave 
the  mosquito  plague  and  explore  this  little 
known  land.  For  one  thing,  it  is  the  paradise 
of  the  angler.  The  authentic  story  of  the 
man  who  caught  1,600  pounds'  weight 
of  salnion,  trout,  and  grajding  in  three 
weeks  is  enough  to  make  one's  mouth 
water. 

As  a  piece  of  hterature,  the  book  is  rather 
discursive,  and  the  style  lacks  the  higher 
qualities  of  the  picturesque.  It  is  a  little 
confusing  to  the  reader  to  be  dragged 
from  the  contemplation  of  cataracts  or  pine 
woods,  and  confronted  with  columns  of 
statistics  or  a  discussion  on  female  educa- 
tion. Nor  do  we  find  in  the  description  of 
nature  the  speaking  word  and  the  vivid 
impression  which  a  more  delicate  sense  of 
style_  might  have  achieved.  As  it  is,  what 
we  like  the  book  for  is  just  the  multitude 
<jf  small,  interesting  details  and  the  genuine 
high  spirits  of  the  writer.  It  is  a  record  of 
pluck  and  good  nature,  a  vigorous,  rapid 
survey  of  the  chief  features  of  the  land  and 
people.  It  is  emphatically  the  modern 
Finland  that  we  get,  for  the  narrative  of 
old  customs  and  the  chapter  on  the  "  Kale- 
vala"  are  done  merely  to  comi^lete  the 
survey.  It  is  not  the  Finland  of  Runeberg— 
the  land  of  great  inland  lakes,  with  shores 
muffled  in  forest,  where  no  footstep  breaks 
tlie  silence  but  some  Russian  pedlar  from 
Arcliangel.  Rather  is  it  a  country  of 
modern  improvements  and  pleasant,  hospit- 
able people,  where  men  spend  their  summers 
m  the  country— a  most  admirable  custom— 
where  higher  education  flourishes,  and  the 
liquor  trade  is  carried  on  under  severe 
disabilities.  As  we  said  before,  our  old 
idea  of  the  place  is  shattered  utterly. 

The  book  has  an  excellent  index,  a  map, 
and  some  eighteen  illustrations. 


FROM    CROWDED    SHELVES. 


Journeys  among  the  Gentle  Japs.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  LI.  Thomas.  (Sampson  Low, 
Marston  &  Co.) 

IN  the  summer  of  1895  a  cruel  chance 
enabled  Mr.  Thomas  to  make  a  hurried 
tour  through  Japan  and  write  a  book  about  it. 
AVe  say  a  "cruel"  chance  advisedly,  for  far 
too  many  didl  books  have  been  written  about 
Japan  already,  and  one  may  be  permitted  to 
regret  that  another  should  have  been  added 
to  their  number.  Moreover,  we  would  fain 
protest  against  the  notion  which  prevails  so 
extensively  among  tourists  that  a  mass  of 
trivialities  jotted  down  in  a  note-book  during 
a  three  weeks'  journey  through  this  or  that 
country  necessarily  provides  a  valid  excuse 
for  writing  a  book.  AVe  are  far  from  saying 
that  the  traveller  who  has  the  faculty  of 
keen  observation  combined  with  the  faculty 
of  artistic  expression,  the  whole  being 
seasoned  with  a  sense  of  humour,  may  not 
produce  an  interesting  book  about  even  the 
most  familiar  country.  A  man  with  a 
genius  for  description  and  an  eye  for  what 
is  beautiful  or  quaint  or  bizarre  can  write  a 
chapter  on  a  Midland  village  or  a  Devon- 
shire lane  or  some  old  market  town  in  the 
Fen  country,  or  almost  any  scene  however 
famihar  which  will  be  read  with  delight. 
A  man  without  those  endowments  wiU  only 
make  us  yawn  over  far  more  wonderful 
sights.  Mr.  Thomas,  alas  !  makes  us  yawn. 
And  his  utter  want  of  discrimination  as 
to  what  is  or  is  not  worth  recording 
in  his  travels  causes  him  to  fill  his  jjages 
with  matters  that  can  be  of  no  interest 
to  anyone.  Can  Mr.  Thomas  seriously 
suppose  that  it  was  worth  while  to  record 
the  church  services  he  attended,  the  ser- 
mons he  preached,  the  missionaries  who 
were  at  home  when  he  called,  and  the 
like  '?  It  is  not  that  these  details  are  offen- 
sive or  ridiculous.  They  are  merely  tedious, 
and  one  looks  in  vain  for  any  reason  for 
inserting  them.  An  instance  will  show  what 
we  mean : 

"At  Kobe  I  was  the  guest  of  the  Rev.  C. 
Graham  Grarduer  and  Mr.  Cameron  Johnson, 
the  former  a  missioDary  of  the  8.P.G.  and  a 
contemporary  of  mine  at  Oxford.  I  was  much 
interested  in  his  work  at  Shinomiya — a  quarter 
of  the  town — and  in  the  neat  Utile  chm-ch  in 
which  he  officiated  to  the  native  popidation .  Mr 
Johnson  was  a  Virginian,  and  was  in  temporary 
charge  of  the  Seamen's  IVIission.  He  was  a 
yomig  man  of  varied  experience  in  Japan,  and 
his  account  of  life  in  the  most  out-of-the-way 
parts  of  the  country  with  which  he  was  familiar 
was  very  entertaining.  On  the  second  Sunday 
it  was  my  privilege  to  occupy  the  pulpit  at  the 
'  Union  Church.'  .  .  ." 

In  this  passage  it  wiU  be  noticed  that  Mr. 
Thomas  entirely  omits  the  only  thing  which 
the  general  reader  woidd  have  been  interested 
in  hearing,  namely,  Mr.  Johnson's  accoimt 
of  life  in  the  most  out-of-the-way  parts  of 
Japan.  What  he  does  tell  us  is,  that  Mr. 
Graham  Gardner  was  a  missionary  of  the 
S.P.G.,  and  the  hke.  And  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  "gentle  Japs."  When  we 
add,  as  we  must,  that  the  st3de  of  the  book 
is  slipshod  in  the  extreme,  we  feel  that  we 
have  said  aU  that  need  be  aaid  to  enable  the 


reader  to  know  what  to  expect  from  Mr. 
Thomas.  He  will  find  a  great  deal  of 
amiable  chatter,  a  sprinkling  of  statistics,  a 
few  scraps  of  history,  but,  we  honestly  think, 
not  one  original  thought,  not  one  new  idea, 
not  one  vivid  piece  of  description,  nothing 
but  journaHstie  small-talk  about  a  country 
which  has  been  written  about  to  satiety 
already. 

*  *  * 

Lady  Hamilton  and  Lord  Nelson.     By  John 

Cordy    Jeaffreson.      New    and     Revised 

Edition,    containing     Additional     Facts, 

Letters,   and   other   Material.     (Hurst   & 

Blackett.) 

The    material    which    Mr.   Jeaffreson    has 

been  able  to  add  to  his  work  is  sufficient 

amply    to     confirm     Pettigrew's     princijjal 

assertion    respecting    Horatia's    parentage, 

and  enables  the  author  to  dispense  with  the 

more  elaborate  reasoning  by  which,  in  his 

original  edition,  Mr.  Jeaffreson  laboriously 

sought  to  demonstrate  that   the  child  was 

Nelson's  offsjiring. 

"  Whilst  careful  to  destroy  her  letters,  Nelson 
in  writing  to  Lady  Hamilton  used  a  curious 
kind  of  Hterary  mystification.  .  .  .  Sometimes 
the  letters  wore  addressed  to  Mrs.  Thomson, 
and  read  like  letters  from  an  afl'ectionate 
husband.  At  other  times,  addressing  his  corre- 
spondent by  her  proper  style,  and  siguiog  \vith 
his  Oivn  name  or  initials.  Nelson  aft'eoted  to 
send  messages  from  Mrs.  Thomson's  friend  at 
sea  to  Lady  Hamilton's  particular  friend  Mrs. 
Thomson  on  shore." 

But  sometimes,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the 
writer  became  a  little  mixed,  with  such 
results  as  this  : 

"My  dear  Mes.  Thompson, — Your  good 
and  dear  friend  does  not  think  it  proper  at 
present  to  write  with  his  own  hand,  but  charges 
me  to  say  how  deir  you  are  to  him.  .  .  .  I  have 
given  Lord  Nelson  [he  has  given  me]  a  hundred 
pounds  this  morning,  for  which  he  [I]  wiU  give 
Lady  Hamilton  an  order  on  his  [my]  agents ; 
and  I  beg  [he  begs]  that  you  will  distribute  it 
amongst  those  who  liave  been  useful  to  you  on 
the  late  occasion." 

The  occasion  referred  to  is  her  clandestine 
confinement.  Besides  the  "Thomson"  letters 
there  is  also  a  letter  extant  in  which  Nelson 
calls  Emma  "his  wife  in  the  eyes  of 
heaven,"  and  sends  a  kiss  to  "  our  dear 
Horatia." 

Mr.  Jeaffreson' s  volume  is  composed  in 
the  true  spirit  of  historical  impartiality. 
Romney's  "divine  lady"  was  neither  shame- 
less harlot  nor  irreproachable  matron  ;  she 
was  a  terrible  story-teUer,  but  she  quite 
often  sjjoke  the  truth ;  a  "  guttler,"  "loving  " 
champagne,  she  was  no  di-unkard  ;  she  did, 
in  fact,  render  services  to  the  nation,  but 
the  nation  coidd  have  done  very  well 
without  them — circumstances  rendered  them 
ineffective  ;  she  did  not  depend  in  her  last 
days  on  broken  victuals  and  dogs'  meat  for 
a  precarious  sustenance,  but  she  was  j)retty 
hard-up,  and  that  entirely  as  a  consequence 
of  her  own  imprudent  extravagance.  For 
tliis  she  was  tlie  more  to  be  blamed  since 
as  a  girl  she  had  known,  while  under 
GreviUe's  protection,  how  to  economise  a 
small  income,  and,  even  as  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  wife  and  the  bosom  friend  of 
the  Queen  of  Najjles,  had  contrived  to  send 
her  grandmother   £20   a  year  out  of  the 
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£200  allowed  her  for  pin-money.  Her 
letters  are  delightful  reading.  Wai-m- 
hearted,  clear-minded,  hot-headed,  quick- 
tempered, quick-witted,  generous  as  they 
manifest  her  to  have  been  in  those  early 
best  da3's,  when  (to  use  the  words  she 
attributes  to  the  King  of  Naples)  she  was 
"  a  dj-mond  of  the  first  watter  and  the  finest 
creature  on  the  hearth,"  surely  no  so-called 
bad  woman  ever  had  so  many  of  the 
pleasantest  qualities  of  a  good  one. 

T/ie  Memoirs  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald. 
By  Thomas  Moore.  With  Preface  and 
many  Supplementary  Particulars  by 
Martin  McDermott.  (Downey.) 
The  moving  romance  of  that  chivalrous 
and  very  hot  -  headed  gentleman,  Jjord 
Edward  Fitzgerald,  as  told  by  Moore, 
is  sufficiently  well  known  to  students 
of  Irish  history  in  the  last  century. 
Mr.  McDermott  has  performed  his  task  ex- 
cellently well :  he  has  broken  up  Moore's 
nm-on  narrative  into  chapters,  provided 
with  a  running  table  of  contents,  and  has 
furnished  the  text  with  adequate  notes, 
explanatory  and  critical.  In  his  supple- 
mentary chapters  he  tells  us  more  than  the 
author  knew  about  two  interesting  persons, 
whose  place  in  the  original  narrative  was 
Tiy  no  means  proportionate  to  the  parts  they 
played.  Of  Lady  Edward  (Pamela)  Moore 
leaves  his  reader  with  the  notion  of  such 
a  clinging  bread-and-butter  cry-baby  as  the 
eighteenth-century  novehst  rejoiced  in.  In 
the  light  of  more  perfect  knowledge  she 
develops  into  one  of  the  charming  women 
of  her  age,  a  beauty  and  a  finished  coquette, 
and  moreover  with  a  natural  aptitude  for 
ip^rigue ;  it  is  certain  that  she  was  no  less 
deeply  involved  than  her  Quixotic  partner 
in  the  various  plots  against  the  English 
Government,  which  in  the  end  cost  him  his 
life. 

"  She  received  and  passed  on  the  momentous 
commmiicatious  between  the  Government  of 
the  French  Republic  and  the  Irish  Directory. 
.  .  .  She  gave  credentials  to  persons  .  .  .  who 
were  thus  enabled,  through  the  iuter\entiou  of 
her  own  friends  and  relations  in  Paris,  to  obtain 
access  to  persons  in  power— to  such  men  as 
Hochc  [the  loader  of  the  ill-fated  expedition  of 
1 "!»()],  lie  la  Croi.x,  and  Talleyrand." 
In  concluding  his  chapter  upon  the  after 
history  of  this  lady,  Mr.  McDermott  draws 
out  a  striking  parallel  between  her  character 
and  career  and  those  of  her  putative  ances- 
tress, Marguerite  de  Yalois :  for  Pamela 
was  almost  certainly  the  ilaughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  by  Mme.  de  Genlis. 

Bound  closely  up  with  the  years  of  her 
married  life  is  the  career  of  that  prince  of 
traitors,  Samuel  Turner,  whose  treachery 
was  for  the  first  time  fullv  established  five 
years  ago  ])y  Mr.  W.  J.  Fitzpatrick  in  his 
Seiret  Service  under  Pitt.  A  doctor  of  laws 
of  Trinity  CoUega,  a  member  of  the  Irish 
bar,  of  dashing  presence  and  winning 
manners,  ho  established  himself  as  the  inti- 
mate friend  and  confidant  of  the  lOdward 
Fitzgerald  family. 

"  Ho  renuiinod  at  Ilambourg,  Froude  tolls 
us,  '  as  Lady  Edward's  guest  and  most  trusted 
friend;  saw  every  ouo  who  came  to  hor  house  ; 
was  admitted  to  close  and  secret  conversations 
upon  the  prospects  of  French  interference  in 
Ireland   with   Keiuhard,   the   Minister   of    the 


Directory  there ;  and  he  regularly  kept  Lord 
Devonshire  informed  of  every  thing  which  would 
enable  Pitt  to  watch  the  conspiracy.'  " 

That  a  man  shoidd  be  able  all  his  life  long 
to  play  such  a  game,  never  to  j-ield  to  the 
temjatations  of  his  better  angel,  or  to  give 
waj'  ever  so  little  to  the  impulses  of  honour 
and  generosity,  betokens  a  character  of 
almost  preternatural  constancy  in  evil.  Be- 
side these  chapters  a  number  of  letters  are 
reproduced  which  furnish  many  sidelights 
on  the  family  history,  as  well  as  on  the 
condition  of  Ireland  during  the  months 
following  and  jjreceding  Lord  Edward's 
death. 

Mr.  McDermott's  temperament,  perhaps, 
hardly  permits  him  to  maintain  an  ideal 
attitude  of  judicial  impartiality,  and  his 
language  is  not  always  remarkable  for 
restraint :  but  he  handles  his  matter,  upon 
the  whole,  with  substantial  ecj[uity,  and 
Moore's  book  has  greatly  profited  by  his 
enthusiastic  jiains. 

*  *  # 

The  Outlines  of  Physics.     By  Prof.  Edward 

L.  Nichols.     (The  Macmillan  Company.) 
The  Elements  of  Physics.     By  Prof.  Edward 

L.   Nichols    and    William    S.    Franklin. 

Vol.   III.      "Light  and   Sound."      (The 

Macmillan  Company.) 
Ten  or  twelve  years  ago  there  were  scarcely 
more  than  a  dozen  physical  laboratories  in 
the  country — at  the  jaresent  time  no  science 
school  is  considered  to  be  efficient  unless  it 
possesses  the  room  and  the  equipment  for 
imparting  practical  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
perties of  material  substances.  The  rise  of 
experimental  ph3'sics,  and  the  wider  recog- 
nition of  the  principle  that  the  only  scientific 
knowledge  worth  having  is  that  gained  by 
individual  experience,  are,  indeed,  the  most 
gratifying  features  of  educational  develop- 
ment during  the  past  decade. 

In  consec[uence  of  the  encouragement  now 
given  to  practical  work,  a  host  of  books  have 
been  published  for  use  in  physical  labora- 
tories, and  the  cyclopiedic  species  of  text- 
book is  slowly  giving  place  to  volumes  which 
brings  the  student  in  touch  with  the  realities 
of  nature.  The  two  volumes  under  notice  — 
both  from  America — are  excellent  examples 
of  the  new  methods  of  science  teaching.  As 
an  elementary  work,  suitable  for  use  as  a 
text-book  and  laboratory  guide  combined. 
Prof.  Nichol's  Outlines  of  Physics  fidfils 
every  requirement.  The  experiments 
described  are  practicable,  and  they  bring 
out  prominently  the  leading  principles  of 
physics,  while  the  text,  though  concise, 
is  sufficient  to  give  students  an  intelligent 
interest  in  their  work. 

The  volume  which  Prof.  Nichols  has  pre- 
pared in  collaboration  with  Prof.  AVilliams 
is  the  third  of  three  which  together  cover 
the  region  of  investigation  belonging  to 
physics.  It  is  lavishly  illustrated  with 
diagrams,  and  should  find  a  place  among 
the  books  used  in  our  university  colleges 
and  institutions  of  the  same  rank. 

*  a-  ■::■ 

Old  Memories.     By  Gen.  Sir  Hugh  Gough. 

(Blackwood  &  Sons.) 
We  have  rarely  met  with  a  more  straight- 
forward, modest  record  of  gallantry  than  this 
book.      Gen.    Sir    Hugh    Gough    tells    his 


story  like  a  brave  man  and  a  soldier :  it  is 
as  direct  as  one  of  his  own  charges  at  the 
head  of  Hodson's  Horse  ;  and  the  literature 
of  the  Mutiny,  which  in  the  last  few  months 
has  been  increased  by  Lord  Roberts's  auto- 
biographical work  and  Mrs.  Steel's  long 
novel,  is  very  sensibly  enriched  by  it.  It 
was  at  Alumbagh  that  the  author  won  his 
V.C. ;  his  account  of  that  memorable  action 
and  his  incidental  references  to  Hodson, 
whom  he  admired  intensely,  are  the  best 
things  in  the  book. 

Siam  on  the  3Ieinam,from  the  GulftoAyiithia, 
together  tvith  Three  Romances  illustratire  of 
Siamese  Life  and  Customs.  By  Maxwell 
Sommerville.  With  'Fiitj  Illustrations. 
(Samjison  Low.) 
This  is  the  work  of  an  interested  but  not 
very  profound  observer.  Mr.  Sommerville 
visited  Bangkok  and  Ayuthia,  and  conversed 
with  people  on  board  the  river  steamer. 
Being  under  the  mistaken  impression,  it 
would  seem,  that  he  was  the  only  foreigner 
who  had  accomplished  this  daring  feat,  he 
has  written  the  result  of  his  obsen-ations  at 
length  in  a  large  yellow  volume,  profusely 
illustrated  with  excellent  photographs.  The 
author  indidges  the  irritating  peculiarity  of 
writing  almost  exclusively  in  the  historic 
present,  and  his  strictures  upon  Buddhism 
strike  the  dullest  note  of  provincial  Evan- 
gelicism. 

The  Annual Pegister,  1896.  (Longmans  &  Co.) 
This  ancient  and  honourable  publication 
renews  itself  once  more.  How  many  people 
know  that  its  first  editor  was  Edmund 
Burke  ?  He  planned  and  edited  it  under 
Dodsley,  the  publisher,  and  the  first  volimie 
appeared  in  June,  1869.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  labour  of  compiling  this  annual 
during  several  years  greatly  widened  and 
strengthened  Burke's  grasjj  of  politics.  The 
present  summary  of  1896  seems  to  us  in 
every  way  good,  and  it  is  we  suppose  only 
an  evil  chance  that  on  first  opening  the 
volume  the  present  reviewer's  eye  fell  on  a 
misprint. 

•Handy    Guide   to   England   and    Wales.     By 

Edward  Smith.  (George  AUen.) 
This  guide-book  is  written  for  American 
visitors,  and  therefore  it  contains  many 
statements  which  to  an  English  reader  appear 
rather  naive.  It  is  nevertheless  a  usefid 
manual,  allowing  for  its  comprehensiveness. 
The  whole  of  England  and  Wales  is  surveyed 
on  an  alphabetical  plan,  and  tours  are 
suggested. 

A    I)octor''s    Idle    Hours.       By    "  Scalpel." 

(Downej'  &  Co.) 
This  book  is  a  sheaf  of  essays  on  such 
subjects  as  "  Sleeplessness,"  "  Alcohol," 
"  Contentment,"  "  Earnestness,"  "  Recrea- 
tion," "HoUdaj's,"  "  Cripjdes,"  "Anti- 
pathies," and  what  not.  AVe  can  conceive 
that  a  doctor  might  write  about  these  things 
in  his  idle  hours  to  some  purpose.  "Scalpel," 
however,  is  much  too  superficial.  Vainly 
we  seek  meat  in  these  interminable  pages. 
All  we  find  is  the  amiable  writing  and  the 
prodigality  of  quotation  that  we  have 
learned  to  associate  with  such  chapter  head- 
ings as  "  Scalpel's." 
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CHEONICLE  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

\_This  article   is   a  chronicle    of  books  published 
daring  the  week.     Reviews  will  follow.'] 

BOOKS  on  naval  history  and  practice 
may  or  may  not  be  literature ;  in 
most  cases,  of  course,  they  are  not,  but 
literature  may  be  read  into  them.  They 
are  fragments,  so  to  speak,  of  the  unwritten 
epic  of  the  British  Navy.  Hence,  in  a  -week 
in  which  pure  literature  is  hardly  rejiresented 
in  our  list  of  new  books,  it  cannot  be  improper 
to  give  the  first  place  to  Cajit.  H.  Garbett's 
E.N.  work.  Naval  Gunnery,  just  published 
by  Messrs.  George  BeU  &  Sons.  Capt. 
Garbett's  aim,  as  expressed  by  himseK,  is 

"to  trace  the  history  of  naval  gunnery  from 
the  date  when  guns  are  first  mentioned  as 
having  been  used  on  board  ship  down  to  our 
own  time,  and  to  put  into  a  readable  form 
enough  of  the  heavy  matter  contained  in  the 
standard  text-books  to  give  non-professional 
readers  a  fair  insight  into  the  causes  which 
have  brought  us  from  the  smooth-bore  muzzle- 
loading  (IN-pouuder,  the  heaviest  gun  in  existence 
at  the  time  of  the  Russian  War,  to  the  breech- 
loading  111 -ton  guns  of  the  Sans  Pareil  and 
Benhow,  and  from  the  smooth-bore  32-poimder 
of  the  same  period  to  the  G-inch  quick-firing 
gun  of  to-day ;  and  also  to  give  some  idea  of 
how  the  guns  on  board  men-of-war  are  now 
constructed,  moimted  and  worked,  and  how 
complex  but  formidable  a  fighting  machine  is 
the  battleship  of  the  present  day  when  com- 
pared to  the  wooden  ships  of  the  line  and 
frigates  of  only  thirty  years  ago." 

With  Capt.  Garbett's  book  comes  a  new 
volume  of  the  publications  of  the  Navy 
Records  Society — The  Journal  of  Sir  George 
Rooke.  Mr.  Oscar  Browning  edits  the 
■Journal,  which  he  states  to  be  an  account  of 
an  expedition  into  the  Sound  in  1700,  and 
of  an  attack  on  Cadiz  and  Vigo  in  1702. 


Colonial  books  may  be  expected  for  some 
time  to  come.  Mr.  William  Gisbome,  a 
member  of  the  New  Zealand  House  of 
Representatives,  has  revised  and  practically 
re-written  a  work  published  by  hini  ten 
3-ears  ago,  entitled  New  Zealand  Rulers  and 
Statesmen,  from  iS40  to  i897.  A  leading 
feature  of  the  book  is  its  series  of  portraits 
and  character-sketches  of  the  statesmen  who 
have  had  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  New 
Zealand  politics.  These  problems  have 
been,  many  of  them,  extremely  knotty  : 
"take,  for  instance,"  says  Mr.  Gisbome, 
"  the  assumption  of  British  sovereignty 
founded  upon  what  is  csdled  the  Treaty  of 
Waitangi ;  the  native  land  question ;  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  Crown,  the  natives, 
and  the  colonists ;  the  work  of  colonisation 
in  the  midst  of  civil  warfare ;  self-govern- 
ment ;  internal  defence ;  the  union  of  the 
two  races  under  conflicting  conditions." 
]\Iany  of  the  men  who  dealt  with  these 
questions  are  now  ■  dead,  and  it  was  cer- 
tainly time,  as  Mr.  Gisborne  suggests,  that 
their  Valhalla  was  constituted. 

Early  in  this  year  Mr.  Augustine  BirreU, 
who  is  Quain  Professor  of  Law  at  University 
College,  London,  delivered  four  lectures  to 
his  students  upon  The  Law  of  Employers' 
Liability  at  Home  and  Abroad.  These  lec- 
tures are  now  issued  in  part  by  Messrs. 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  and  they  make  an  attrac- 
tive little  book.  Mr.  BirreU  has  already 
published  liis  lectures,  delivered  in  the 
Inner  Temple  last  year,  upon  The  Buties 
and  Liabilities  of  Trustees,  and  these  two 
books,  together  with  Mr.  W.  Blake  Odgers' 
Outlines  of  the  Law  of  Libel,  suggest  the 
growth  of  a  little  library  in  which  legal 
subjects  might  be  treated  after  a  new 
fashion ;  for  these  books  are  entertaining 
as  well  as  learned  and  practical. 

A  book  of  interest  and  importance  to 
schoolmasters  is  Teacliing  and  Organisation, 
edited  by  P.  A.  Barnett,  M.A.  It  is  a 
manual  of  teaching  jsractice  written  on  a 
"  frankly  empirical  plan  "  by  a  number 
of  practised  teachers.  The  editor  humorously 
jirefixes  to  the  book  the  following  colloquy 
between  Smith  and  Cade  in  Henry  vi.  2  : 

"Smith:  He  calh  write,  and  read,  and  oast 
accompt. 

"Cade:  O  monstrous! 

"Smith:  We  took  him  setting  of  boys' 
copies. 

"  Cade  :  Here's  a  villain  !  " 

Books  of  maxims,  and  books  on  the  con- 
duct of  life  generally,  seem  to  have  been 
issued  in  numbers  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Balthasar  Gracian's 
book  of  maxims  was  then  translated  from 
the  Spanish,  and  last  October  Judge  E.  A. 
Parry  revealed  to  us  the  existence  of 
Osborne's  Advice  to  a  Son.  Mr.  Herbert  H. 
Sturmer  has  been  exploi-ing  this  field,  and 
has  just  produced  a  re- written  version  of 
Tlie  Counsels  of  William  de  Britainc.  Mr. 
Sturmer  tells  us  that  his  book  is  founded  on 
the  eleventh  (1717)  edition  of  de  Britalne's 
Humane  Prudence,  of  which  the  first  edition 
appeared  in  1680.  Although  this  edition 
appears  to  be  the  best,  it  is  full  of  j)rinter's 
errors,  and  presents,  according  to  Mr. 
Sturmer,  "  an  extraordinary  melange  of 
styles."      Just    what    amount    of    revision 


Mr.  Sturmer  has  brought  to  the  original 
text  it  is  not  easy  to  gather,  and  for  our  own 
part  we  should  have  preferred  a  reprint  of  the 
old  text — assuming  it  is  worth  reprinting — ■ 
with  all  faidts.  Mr.  Sturmer  has  tried  hard 
to  identify  William  de  Britaine.  He  believes 
that  this  name  is  a  pseudonym,  and  that 
the  writer,  whatever  his  name,  was  a 
South  Welshman,  a  scholarly  man  of  the 
world,  fond  of  retirement,  with  a  turn  for 
epigram,  and  whose  father's  name  was 
William.  A  writer  who  answers  to  this 
description  is  John  Uavies,  of  KidweUy 
(Carmarthenshire),  who  was  a  fairlj'  prolific 
writer,  and  the  author  of  Epictetus  Junior ; 
or,  Maxims  of  Modern  Morality,  and  another 
similar  work.  The  book  which  Mr.  Sturmer 
presents  to  us  is  divided  into  thirty-two 
chapters,  with  such  headings  as  — "  Of 
Religion,"  "  Of  Injuries  and  Revenge," 
"  Of  the  Art  of  Being  Happy,"  &c.,  &o. 

A  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  Messrs. 
Cassell  &  Co.'s  Familiar  Wild  Flowers  is 
sure  to  be  welcomed.  Originally  published 
in  five  volumes  at  12s.  6d.  each,  this  work 
is  to  be  issued  in  the  same  number  of 
volumes  at  3s.  6d.  each.  The  coloured 
plates  throughout  are  good  and  numerous. 
Meanwhile,  Mr.  J.  H.  Crawford  publishes, 
through  Mr.  John  Macqueen,  Wild  Flowers 
of  Scotland.  Botanising  in  Scotland  has 
features  of  its  own  : 

"  If,"  says  Mr.  Macqueen,  "  only  a  bold 
man  dare  take  the  golden  eagle's  eggs  from 
the  face  of  a  Grampian  precipice,  it  needs  a 
bolder  one  still  to  rob  that  little  colony  of 
alpines,  faintly  glowing  through  the  field- 
glass,  five  hundred  feet  above  and  below." 

A  new  edition  of  the  late  Prof.  Henry 
Drummond's  Ascent  of  Man  is  issued  by 
Messrs.  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  making  the 
twenty-fifth  thousand. 

Bishops  of  the  Bay  is  a  squat  octavo  in  a 
blue  cloth  cover  studded  with  episcopal 
coats -of- arms  ;  its  aim  is  "to  give  some 
account  of  the  life  and  work  of  every  living 
Archbishop  and  Bishop,  without  exception, 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  of  Churches 
in  communion  therewith,  including  colonial, 
missionary,  suffragan,  and  the  retired 
Bishops,  as  well  as  the  Bishops  of  the 
Protestant  Episcojial  Church  in  the  United 
States." 


NEW  BOOKS  RECEIVED. 
theological  and  biblical. 

TaonGHTS  fob  All  Times.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Mgr. 
John  S.  Vaughan.    The  Roxburghe  Press,    os. 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 
New    Zealand    Rulebs    and   Statesmen:   Fkom    1810   lo 

1897.    By  William  Gisborne.    Sampson  Low. 
A   Register   or  the    Membees   of   St.  Maey  Masdalen 

College,  Oxford.    By  William  Dunn  Macray,  M.A. 

Vol.  It  :  Fellows,  lo:i2— 1576.     Henry  Frowde. 
Publications  op  the  Navy  Rbcoeds  Society.    Vol.  IX. 

The  Jouhnal  op  Sir  George  Rooke,  Admiral  op  the 

Fleet,  1700-1702.     Edited  by  Oscar  Browning.     The 

Navy  Records  Societj'. 

ART,  POETRY,  THE  DRAilA. 

The  Temple  Dramatists:  The  School  for  Scandal.  By 
Richard  Brinsle./  Shcriilau.  Edited  by  G.  A.  Aitken. 
J.  M.  Dent  &  Co. 

FICTION. 
A  Rich  Man's  Daughter.    By  Mr.  S.  J.  H.  Riddell.    F.  V 
W  hite  i  Co.    6s. 
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The   Chbvaliee   d'Aubiac.     By  S.  LevettYeats.    Long- 

maDB,  Green  &  Co.    Gs. 
Thb  MuTiBLE  Mast.  By  Robert  Barr.  Methuen  &  Co.  66. 

SCIENTIFIC. 
The  Lowell  Lectures  on  the  Ascent  of  Man.    Twenty- 
fifth   thousand.     By   Henry   Drummond.    Hodder   & 
Stoughton. 

NATURAL   HISTORY. 
The  Wild  Flowebs  of  Scotland.    By  J.   H.  Crawford. 

John  Macqaeen. 
Familiar   Wild    Flowees.      Figured   and  Described  by 
F.  Edward  Hulme.    First  Series.    Cassell  &  Co.   3s.  6d. 

TOPOGRAPHICAL. 
Whiibt  Past  and  Peesent.     By  Robert  B.  Holt.    Copas 

&  Co. 

EDUCATIONAL. 
Ket    to  the    Gbaddated  Coukse    of  Tkanslatios    into 

Fhbnch  Pkose.    By  Victor  Spiers,  M.A.      J.  Tamblyu. 
A  CoOBSE  OF  Peactiol  Chemistbt.     By  M.  M.  Pattison 

Muir,  M.A.    Part  I.,  ELEMENTAsr.    Longmans,  Green 

&  Co.    43.  6d. 
Teaching  and  Obganisation.    Edited  by  P.  A.  Barnett, 

M.A.    Longmans,  Green  iS  Co.    6s.  6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Naval  Gohnekt.    By  Captain  H.  Garbett,  R.N.    George 

Bell  &  Sons.    5s. 
The  Law  of  Employees'  Liability  at  Home  and  Abboad. 

By  Augustine  Birrell,  M.P.    Macmillan  &  Co. 
The    Counsels    of    William    de    Britaine.      Edited  by 

Herbert  H.  Sturmer.    F.  E.  Robinson. 
Durham   CiTSEDim. :    an   Addrsss.     By  William  Green- 
well.     Fifth  edition.    Andrews  4  Co.  (Durham). 
Fruits  and  Fakinacla  :  The  Peopeb  Food  of  Man.    By 

John  Smith.    Ideal  Publishing  Union. 
A  Handy  Book  of  the  Chubch  of  England.     By  Bav. 

Edward  L.  Uutts,  D.D.    New  edition.    S.P.C.K. 
HisTOEY  OF  THE  Oldhak  Lycedm  (1930-1897).     By  Arthur 

Tait.    Heory  C.  Lee. 


NOTES   AND    NEWS. 


IT  lias  lately  come  to  tlie  knowledge  of 
Mr.  Charles  Baxter,  sole  executor  of 
the  late  E.  L.  Stevenson,  that  a  translation 
of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Jlijde  has  been  running 
gaily  tnrough  the  pages  of  Le  Temju,  under 
the  title  of  Br.  Jancourt,  signed  with  the 
name  of  a  French  writer.  Mr.  Baxter  has 
asked  for  an  explanation  from  the  pro- 
prietors of  Le  Temps.  Here  is  a  translation 
of  their  reply : 

"  Le  Temps,  o,  Boulevard  des  Italieus,  Paris. 
"  July  17,  ISO". 

"  We  have  been  deceived  by  the  author  who 
delivered  to  us,  as  unpublished,  the  story 
entitled  l>r.  Jancourt.  When  this  deception 
was  luudc  known  to  us,  we  announced  that  Dr. 
Jaurimrt  was  takeu  from  K.  L.  Stevenson,  and, 
further,  wo  requested  M.  Flotrou,  the  writer  in 
question,  to  exjjlain  his  conduct  to  MM.  Plou 
Nourrit,  the  publishers  aud  the  owners  of  the 
rights  of  ti'anslation  of  the  original  story 
[Dr.  Jehjll  and  Mr.  llydc].  That  was  done. 
Pending  these  negotiations  we  ceased  the 
jmbUcation  of  Dr.  Jancourt,  as  you  may  con- 
viuco  yourself  by  the  series  of  Le  Tcmpa  that  I 
am  sending  you. 

"AVe  have,  then,  after  becoming  the  victim 
of  a  deception  equally  prejudicial  to  ourselves, 
done  our  best  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  the 
l)ubUshers  and  translators  as  well  as  the  repu- 
tation of  R.  L.  Stevenson. 

"  It  is  quite  understood  that  we  shall  not 
reproduce  Dr.  Janmurt  in  any  form  whatever, 

"  Accejit,  Sir,  the  assurance  of  our  highest 
consideration. 

"  C.  Paiuset, 

"  Le    Directeur-General    de    la   Socicte    du 
Journal  Le  Temps." 

And  there  the  matter  rests  for  the  present. 


With  the  instalment  in  the  August  Pall 
Mall  Magadne  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's 
romance  "  St.  Ives  "  comes  to  its  abrupt  end. 
According  to  the  editor's  annoimcement :  "At 
this  point  the  story  breaks  oif,  having  been 
laid  aside  by  the  author  some  weeks  before 
his  death.  At  the  request  of  the  executors  of 
the  author,  Mr.  A.  T.  Quiller-Couch  has 
undertaken  to  complete  the  story  from  notes 
fm-nished  by  Mrs.  Strong,  step-daughtei  and 
amanuensis  of  the  late  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son. The  story  will  be  completed  in  six 
chapters,  the  hrst  instalment  appearing  in 
the  Pall  Mall  Magazine  lor  September."  On 
reading  Stevenson's  last  chapters,  less  and 
less  do  we  envj'  Mr.  Quiller-Couch  his  task. 
The  state  of  the  story  is  now  crucial — the 
style  richer  than  ever  in  Stevensonian 
inevitabilities,  the  atmosphere  electric.  It 
wlU  require  all  "Q.'s"  ingenuity  to  "  jine 
the  fiats." 


Mr.  Kipling's  silence  at  the  time  of  the 
Diamond  Jubilee  celebrations  was  com- 
mented upon,  near  and  far.  While  the 
Poet  Laureate,  Sir  Lewis  Morris,  Prof. 
Courthope,  and  a  number  of  other  singers 
gave  voice  to  the  national  joy  and  satisfac- 
tion, Mr.  Kipling  said  nothing.  It  was 
considered  odd,  because  it  is  known  that 
no  one  loves  England  and  England's  great- 
ness more  jealously  than  he.  But  Mr.  Kijjling 
had  his  own  reasons.  He  is  not  merely  a 
literary  man  concerned  with  the  fittingness 
of  syllables :  he  is  a  traveller,  an  unerring 
observer  of  men  and  nations  ;  in  short, 
an  imperialist  who  knows  his  subject  and 
feels  strongly.  Hence  the  very  remarkable 
j)oem  which  he  has  contributed  to  the 
Times. 


The  other  singers  gave  us  "Proces- 
sionals "  :  Mr.  Kipling's  contribution  is 
called  "  Recessional."  It  is  grave  and 
sonorous  as  the  warning  of  an  oracle,  and, 
above  all,  it  is  timely.  Mr.  Kipling  knows 
both  how  and  when  to  strike. 


We  observe  that  Mr.  Kipling's  poem  has 
met  with  some  hostility.  The  Chronicle,  for 
example,  considers  his  present  position  of 
national  admonisher  to  "  beat  cock-fighting," 
and  charges  him  with  insincerity.  We  know 
very  little  of  cock-fighting,  but  we  do  know 
that  an  author  is  capable  of  development, 
and  that  the  patriotic  poems  in  Tlie  Seven 
Seas  are  the  direct  precursors  of  such  an 
utterance  as  this  Recessional.  "  When  we 
want  admonishment,"  says  the  Chronicle 
" — as  we  often  do — we  turn  to  the  great 
names  of  Milton  and  AVordsworth.  But 
when  we  think  of  Mr.  Kipling  there  arises 
the  vision  of  certain  immortal  (but  not 
impeccable)  'Tommies,'  not  of  a  projihet  of 
'  fate,  foreknowledge,  free-will  absolute.'  " 
But  to  regard  Mr.  Kipling  in  this  limited 
way  is  to  take  no  account  of  his  astounding 
variety  and  vigour.  No  man  has  done  more 
to  deserve  more  generous  treatment.  We 
should  call  the  "  Recessional  "  as  sincere  an 
expression  of  the  more  serious  political 
liipling  as  the  Barrack- Room  Ballads  are  of 
the  other. 


Mr.  Kipling's  poem  is  to  be  set  to  music 
by  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  with  the  author's 
consent. 


In  the  current  number  of  The  Sketch,  a 
reviewer  claims  to  give  the  final,  flawless 
estimate  of  the  work  entitled  Women  Novelists 
of  Queen  Victorians  Reign  which  Messrs. 
Hurst  &  Blackett  have  recently  published. 
This  he  has  been  led  to  do  by  what  he  con- 
siders the  mistaken  views  of  other  papers, 
from  a  number  of  which,  under  the  pretext 
of  seeing  "  what  the  critics  have  to  say," 
he  quotes  detached  lines.  With  the  Sketch 
reviewer's  own  remarks  on  the  book  we 
are  not  concerned,  but  we  do  object  most 
strongly  to  a  single  line  from  our  review 
being  cited  as  showing  what  the  Academy's 
critic  "  has  to  say "  of  the  book.  The 
Academy  critic  wrote  at  length,  deliberately, 
and  with  an  admixture  of  praise  and  blame. 
To  pick  out  six  words  from  his  three- 
column  article  and  print  them  as  what  he 
"has  to  say  "  is  unjust.  Nothing  less  than 
his  complete  article  shows  what  he  "  has 
to  say." 


We  can  understand  publishers,  for  obvious 
business  reasons,  detaching  favourable  lines 
from  reviews  of  books,  and  calling  them  the 
opinions  of  critics,  but  it  is  not  a  practice 
that  critks  themselves  should  resort  to. 
Had  the  Sketch  reviewer  given  his  extracts 
merely  as  a  reproduction  of  the  publisher's 
advertisement  we  should  have  nothing  to 
remark.  It  is  when  he  adds  his  own  com- 
ment that  this  is  the  opinion  of  the  critics 
that  we  object. 


The  announcement  made  by  a  contem- 
porary that  the  biography  of  Prof.  Huxley 
would  be  issued  by  Messrs.  MacmiUan  &  Co. 
simultaneously  with  the  life  of  Lord  Tenny- 
son was  incorrect.  Prof.  Huxle}''s  biography 
wiU  not  be  seen  until  the  autumn  of  1898. 
We  may  add  that  it  is  being  written  by 
the  late  Prof.  Huxley's  son,  Mr.  Leonard 
Huxley,  and  that  this  is  the  one  fact  con- 
cerning the  book  that  can  be  given  to  the 
public  at  present. 

The  life  of  Lord  Tennyson,  written  by 
his  son,  the  present  Lord  Tennyson,  will 
appear  on  October  6,  and  will  be  contained 
in  two  volumes.  Some  fears  have  been 
expressed  that  this  biography  might  prove 
to  be  too  severely  edited  from  a  family 
point  of  view.  AVe  shall  know  the  truth  of 
this  when  the  book  appears  ;  but  in  writing 
the  life  Lord  Tennyson  has  obtained  tlie 
advice  of  manj'  friends  of  the  late  Poet 
Laureate.  The  liiography  wiU  contain  a 
number  of  unpublished  poems  by  the  late 
Laureate. 


It  is  not  probable  that  any  startling 
development  in  the  discount  struggle  will 
take  place  just  yet.  But  there  is  no  mistake 
about  the  reality  of  the  struggle.  The 
publishers  are  unanimously  in  favour  of  the 
2d.  discount,  and  they  will  render  effectual 
aid  to  the  Booksellers'  Association.  In 
conversation  with  a  leading  pulilisher  the 
other  day  we  gathered  that  tlie  difficulties 
of    the   question  and   the   strength   of   the 
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opposition  are  fiilly  realised  by  the  party  of 
reform. 


In  connexion  with  the  revived  popularity 
of  the  poems  of  Col.  John  Hay,  the  American 
Ambassador,  a  correspondent  sends  a  parody 
of  "  Jim  Bliidso,"  cut  by  him  some  two  or 
three  years  ago  from  the  columns  of  the 
Olohe,  that  treasury  of  parodies.  It  should, 
he  thinks,  amuse  Col.  Hay's  new  readers. 
The  circumstance  that  called  forth  the  parody 
(which,  by  the  way,  purports  to  be  written 
by  Col.  Jack  Straw)  was  a  fire  in  White- 
chapel,  from  which  a  number  of  girls  were 
rescued  by  means  of  an  omnibus  backed  by 
its  driver  against  the  building : 

TIM  wnipso, 
Of  the  Pirate  'Bus. 

He  weren't  no  sauat — them  driver  blokes 

Is  all  of  a  piece,  you  know, 
One  wife  in  Highgate,  top  of  the  hill, 

And  another  one  here,  at  Bow. 
While  tliis  is  all  the  rehgiou  he  had — 

To  treat  his  bosses  well, 
Never  be  passed  by  a  rival  'bus, 

And  mind  the  conductor's  bell. 

But  as  full  of  grit  as  you  like  was  Tim, 

With  an  awkward  tongue  in  a  block  : 
Why,  I've  heard  hun  reproving  a  Pickford 

TiU  the  hoss  went  lame  from  the  shock. 
And  he  worriei  the  slops — but  on  Court  days 

I'd  run  my  chance  with  Tim, 
For  there  ain't  a  beak  as  could  come  down  hard 

On  a  man  who  could  joke  bke  him. 

All  shops  has  their  day  in  Whitechapel, 

And  Goldstein's  come  at  last ; 
The  Hanies  was  heking  the  Milky  Way 

When  Tim  went  driving  past. 
He  saw  a  face  at  a  window, 

And  backed  his  'bus  and  roared, 
'  I'll  hold  the  staircase  agin'  the  kerb 

Till  the  last  girl  out's  on  board  I ' 

Through  the  hot  black  breath  of  the  burning 
house 

Tim  AVhipso's  voice  was  heard, 
And  they  all  had  trust  iu  his  cussedness 

And  knowed  he  would  keep  his  word. 
And  Tim's  conductor  caught  her 

As  she  jumped  for  it  then  and  there, 
And,  true  to  his  pirate  piinciples, 

He  charged  her  double  fare  ! 


A  EEVIEWEB  in  the  Chronicle,  writing  of  a 
work  on  polo,  mentions  Mr.  Kipling's  story, 
"  The  Maltese  Cat,"  as  the  only  reference  to 
the  game  in  fiction.  To  what  extent  the 
game  may  have  been  treated  by  novelists 
we  cannot  say,  but  certainlj'  there  is  a  fine 
and  exciting  polo  match  in  Mr.  Crawford's 
novel,  3Ir.  Isaacs. 


Some  few  weeks  ago,  in  anticipation  of 
the  tourist  season,  orders  went  forth  that 
Custom  House  officers  were  to  be  strict  in 
confiscating  Tauchnitz  volumes.  Possibly 
with  a  view  to  the  encouragement  of  literary 
smugglers,  Messrs.  Heinemann  &  Balestier's 
Library,  which  sprang  into  existence  half-a- 
dozen  years  ago  and  suddenly  ceased  its 
activities,  has  now  recommenced.  Since 
January,  Mr.  Kipling's  Jungle  Booh  and 
Anthony  Hope's  Prisoner  of  Zenda  have  been 
added  to  the  list.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  rules  concerning  Tauchnitz' 
volumes  extend  also  to  the  rival  series. 


Mr.  Anthony  Hope  will  visit  America  in 
the  autumn  for  the  purpose  of  delivering 
fifty  readings  fi'om  his  books. 


The  latest  book-collecting  story  is  not 
bad.  A  book-lover,  who  is  also  a  tobacco- 
lover,  walked  into  an  East-end  tobacconist's 
shop  just  in  time  to  see  the  proprietress 
calmly  tearing  pages  fi-om  a  black-letter 
book  to  make  wrappers  for  haK  ounces  of 
shag.  The  book  was  an  Elizabethan 
volume  called  The  Good  Housewife,  s  Jeicell. 
He  bought  it  for  a  shilling.  But  three 
leaves  had  already  been  basely  used  and 
were  gone  from  the  shop.  The  collector 
offered  a  reward  for  each  of  the  missing 
pages,  not  a  large  one — he  did  the  whole 
thing  frugally — but  the  promise  of  a  pint  of 
beer  to  each  of  the  three  purchasers  who 
had  a  page  in  his  possession  was  quite 
enough.  The  missing  three  pages  were  all 
recovered,  though  one  was  literally  plucked 
from  the  burning,  a  navvy  having  twisted 
it  up  to  light  his  pipe  with  it. 


A  SCHOOLMASTER  having  read,  with  pain 
and  sui^jrise,  the  Spectators  recent  article  on 
"The  Illiterate  Undergraduate,"  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded,  set  fifteen  boys  in 
the  upper  school  sixth  form  a  literary 
examination  paper  to  test  the  soundness  of 
the  Granta\  pessimistic  views,  these  boys 
being  fairly  representative  of  the  average 
undergraduate.  In  the  residt  eleven  boys 
"  showed  at  least  a  fair,  some  a  very  good, 
knowledge  of  David  Copperfield.  The  two 
best  papers,  which  were  really  admirable 
examples  of  literary  criticism,  did  not 
attempt  this  question,  I  cannot  suppose  from 
ignorance,  but  from  want  of  time.  Nine 
showed  a  good  knowledge  of  Kingsley. 
Eight  gave  me  a  good  accoimt  of  one  out  of 
the  three  of  Sir  "Walter  Scott's  greater 
novels  to  which  I  limited  them.  Ten  showed 
an  admirable  knowledge  of  either  Esmond, 
Vanitij  Fair,  or  The  Neiccomes,  one  or  two  of 
these  answers  being  particularly  excellent. 
The  average  number  of  Stevenson's  works 
which  these  boys  had  read  was  four.  The 
average  nximber  of  George  Eliot's  was  one. 
Three  only,  I  regret  to  say,  knew  anything 
about  Mrs.  Proudie,  but  though  Trollope  is 
my  favourite  novelist,  he  has  unaccountably 
declined  in  public  favour." 


So  much  for  the  upper  school.  The 
schoolmaster  continues:  "Hardly  a  boy  in 
the  fifth  and  middle  forms  was  in  the  state 
described  by  the  Granta,  though  I  regret  to 
say  most  of  the  '  moderns  '  were.  Yet  some 
even  of  these  were  not  so." 


It  is  stated  that  Mark  Twain  wUl  spend 
the  winter  in  Vienna,  where  his  daughter, 
who  intends  to  become  a  pubUc  singer,  wiU 

take  lessons. 


A  NEW  edition  of  the  late  Prof.  Drummond's 
Ascent  of  Man  has  just  been  published,  bring- 
ing the  work  to  its  twenty-fifth  thousand. 
In  the  August  number  of  Wee  WiUie  Winkle, 
a  bright  little  magazine  for  "bairns,"  which 
is  controlled  by  Lady  Aberdeen  and  her 
daughter,  a  humorous  storj'  for  children 
from  Prof.   Drummond's  pen  will  be  pub- 


lished under  the  title  "  The  Monkey  Tliat 
Woidd  Not  Km." 


The  first  volume  of  a  new  scientific  series 
wiU  be  published  in  the  autumn  called 
"The  Progressive  Science  Series."  The 
title,  which  is  intended  to  be  indicative  of 
the  character  and  scope  of  the  volumes  as 
opposed  to  a  series  whose  object  were 
merely  liistorical  or  expository.  In  other 
words,  the  volumes,  although  not  in  any 
way  neglecting  history  or  exposition,  will 
endeavour  to  indicate  the  line  of  future  dis- 
coveries in  each  particular  branch,  and  save 
investigators  trouble  by  going  over  ground 
that  has  recently  been  trodden  without 
result.  Among  the  authors  and  volumes 
already  in  preparation  are  the  following  : 
Prof.  Cope  will  write  on  Vertebrate  Paleon- 
tology, Mr.  Geikie  on  Earth  Structure,  Mr. 
St.  George  Mivart  on  the  Groundwork  of 
Science,  Mr.  Bonnej'  on  Volcanoes.  Other 
volumes  are  in  contemplation  on  Heredity  in 
Relation  to  Crime,  in  both  its  legal  and 
scientific  aspects,  on  the  Relation  between 
Science  and  Religion,  upon  the  Animal 
Ovum,  upon  Theories  of  Matter,  and  possibly 
a  volume  upon  Marriage  and  Divorce.  The 
series  in  its  entirety  will  comprise  volumes 
on  every  branch  of  science,  some  half-dozen 
or  more  being  published  in  each  year  at 
first.  Mr.  Beddard  is  the  general  editor  of 
the  series,  which  wiU  be  issued  by  Messrs. 
Bliss,  Sands  &  Co. 


Captain  Cuellar's  Adventures  in  Ireland  in 
1588  is  the  title  of  a  new  work  on  the 
Spanish  Armada  to  be  published  by  Mr. 
Elliot  Stock  immediately.  The  first  joart  is 
by  Mr.  Hugh  Allingham,  who  gives  a 
history  from  contemporary  sources  of  the 
destruction  of  part  of  the  Armada  on  the 
Irish  coast,  and  of  Captain  Cuellar's  adven- 
tures after  being  cast  ashore.  The  second 
part  contains  a  complete  translation  from 
the  Spanish  by  Mr.  Robert  Crawford,  and 
Cuellar's  own  narrative  of  the  Armada  and 
his  travels  in  Connacht  and  Ulster. 


Messes.  Bliss,  Sands  &  Co.  will  publish 
on  October  15  a  large  art  work  under  the 
title  Christ  and  His  Mother  in  Italian  Art. 
The  work  is  edited  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Eyton 
and  Julia  Cartwright  (Mrs.  Ady).  It  con- 
sists of  fifty  examples  of  Madonnas,  holy 
families,  nativities,  crucifixions,  and  other 
subjects  portraying  the  various  incidents  in 
the  life  of  Jesus  Christ.  A  portfolio  of 
India  proofs  of  these  plates  for  the  purpose 
of  framing  will  accompany  the  volume. 


The  second  edition  of  Mr.  Henry  Dunning 
MacLeod's  Theory  of  Credit,  vol.  ii.,  jjart  ii., 
will  be  published  nest  week. 


The  forthcoming  number  of  Macmillan'' s 
Magazine  will  contain  a  short  poem  to  the 
memory  of  Mrs.  Oliphant  by  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Skrine,  author  of  'loan  the  Maid.  It  will 
also  include  a  description  of  a  famine  camp 
in  Burmah,  by  a  writer  well  known  in  the 
East  by  the  name  of  "  H.  Fielding."  The 
fiction  wOl  comprise  a  further  instalment  of 
Mrs.  Eraser's  novel,  "A  Chapter  of  Acci- 
dents," and  a  short  story  called  "  A  Village 
Sovereign." 
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A  BUNDLE  OF  EPITAPHS. 

IT  is  wonderful,  considering  how  self-con- 
scious is  the  race  of  hards,  that  so  few 
poets  have  composed  their  own  epitaphs.  One 
would  have  thought  that,  with  the  essential 
morbidness  of  the  poetic  temperament,  most, 
if  not  all,  of  them  would  have  devoted  some 
melancholy  hour  to  the  pleasing  task  of 
thinking  out  a  verse  for  their  tombstones. 
Yet  how  few  there  are  who  have  done  it ! 
Keats,  of  course,  one  of  the  youngest  and 
consequentl}'  most  self-conscious  of  poets, 
did  so,  and  every  one  knows  the  celebrated 
line  which  he  ordered  to  be  placed  upon  his 
gi-ave  : 
"  Here  lies  one  whose  name  was  ^\Tit  iu  water." 

Surely  an  ej)itaph  as  pathetic  as  any  that 
has  been  made  for  early  death  and  genius, 
and  one  that  nuist  have  touched  an  answer- 
ing chord  in  such  a  man  as  Byron,  despite 
the  contemptuous  couplet  in  Don  Juan  : 

"  'Tis  strange  the  mind,  that  very  fiery  particle. 
Should  let  itself  be  snuffed  out  by  an  article." 

Few  poets,  however,  have  been  so  happy 
in  their  self-composed  epitaphs  as  Keats. 
Coleridge  wrote  two,  one  in  Latin  and  one 
in  English,  both  bad.  Prior  one,  which 
may  be  quoted  rather  for  its  brevity  than 
for  any  jjarticular  merit : 

' '  To  me  'twas  given  to  die,  to  thee  'tis  given 
To  live  :  alas  I  one  moment  sets  us  even, 
Mark  !    How  impartial  is  the  will  of  Heaven." 

Yes,  it  is  certainly  bad !  Herrick's  two 
are  bettor,  but  stiU  not  good.  One  is  of  the 
ordinary  commonplace  order.  The  other 
may  be  quoted,  if  only  for  its  extraordinary 
metre  : 

••  Thus  I 

Pass  by, 

And  die. 

As  one 

Unknown 

And  gone  : 

I'm  made 

A  shade, 

And  laid 

I'  th'  grave, 

There  have 

My  cave  ; 

Where  till 

I  dwell, 

Fare  well." 

Its  merit  is  not  conspicuous.     There  is,  of 
course,    the   famous    one    of    Shakespeare, 
though  some  are  hardy  enough  to  deny  that 
Shakespeare  wrote  it : 
"  Good  friend,  for  Jesus'  sake  forbear 

To  dig  the  dust  enclosed  here  ! 

Blest  be  the  man  that  spares  these  stones, 

And  curst  be  he  that  moves  my  bonej." 

YiUon  made  "an  epitaph  in  the  form  of 
a  ballade  "  for  liimself  and  his  companions, 
expecting  to  bo  hanged  along  with  them, 
but  it  is  too  long  to  give  here,  and  is  strictly 
speaking  more  ballade  than  epitaph.  He 
also  made  a  quatrain  on  himself  when  he 
was  condemned  to  deatli. 

Horace  in  one  of  his  most  celebrated  Odes 
writes  a  couple  of  lines  which,  if  they  were 
not  intended  for  an  epitaph,  have  been  plenti- 
fully used  as  sucli  : 

"  Non  omnia  moriar  multaquo  pars  me 
Vitiiliit  LibKiiiam— " 

which  the  old  cynic  in  Mr.   Mallock's  New 


Republic  adapted  to  himself  sufficiently 
neatly  as : 

"  Omnis  moriar  nidlaque  pars  mei 
Vitabit  Libitinam." 

It  is  in  the  Neio  ReptiMie,  too,  that  that 
other  extract  from  Horace  is  made  to  do 
duty  as  an  epitaph  for  a  courtezan  : 

"  Lusisti  satis,  edisti  satis,  atque  bibisti 
Tempus  abire  tibi  est." 

"  You  have  wantoned  enough  with  me  ;  you 
have  eaten  enough  of  my  substance ;  you 
have  drunk  enough  of  my  champagne ;  'tis 
high  time  for  you  to  go  " — as  he  translates  it. 
Swift,  as  one  would  expect,  composed  his 
own  epitaph,  and  a  fine  one  it  is  : 

"  Hie  depositum  est  Coi'pus 
Jonathan  Smft,  S.T.P. 
Hujus  eoclesise  Cathedralis 
Decani 
Ubi  sseva  indignatio 
Ulterius  cor  laoerare  nequit. 
Abi  Viator 
Et  imitare,  si  poteris, 
Strenuum  pro  vuili  Ubertatis  vindicem." 

Nothing  coidd  be  finer  nor  more  apt  than 
the  sava  indignatio  of  the  fifth  line,  and 
nothing  more  characteristic  of  Swift  than  the 
trumpeting  of  his  patriotism  in  lines  eight 
and  nine.  Poor  Swift  was  never  tired  of 
recalling  to  his  readers  his  share  in  the 
rather  ignoble  Irish  sf[uabble  with  what 
seems  to  have  been  a  tolerably  harmless 
measure  of  currency,  Wood's  halfpence. 

The  great  storehouse  of  ejaitaphs  either 
made  by  the  persons  buried  beneath  them, 
or  at  least  written  as  if  so  made,  is,  of  course, 
the  Greek  Anthology.  These  ejiitaphs  have 
the  simple,  lucid,  unstrained  style  which  is 
to  be  found  only  in  Ben  Jonson's  epitaphs 
among  English  poets.  The  ability  to  tell 
the  plain  story  of  the  dead  man  plainly 
and  yet  poetically  is  his  alone  among  the 
moderns.  Among  the  Greeks  it  was  more 
common.  There  is  no  straining  after  effect, 
no  attemjit  at  wit,  nothing  that  cotild  be 
called  in  the  modern  sense  epigrammatic. 
Very  often  the  couplet  or  quatrain  contains 
merely  a  brief,  simple  statement  of  how  the 
deceased  lived  and  died,  without  a  word 
either  of  comment  or  criticism.  There  are, 
of  course,  exceptions.  The  following,  for 
example,  has  imdeniably  the  epigrammatic 
touch : 

Tipfftvs,  tih  yhh^oLS  •  atde  5c  ^^5'  d  -nariip. 

"Here  lie  I,  Dionysius  of  Tarsus,  dead  at 
sixty.  I  never  married.  Would  my  father 
had  not ! " 

A  more  si^lendid  epitaph  for  a  true  cynic  it 
woTild  be  impossible  to  conceive.  Even 
that  single  word  "Miserrimus  "  over  an  un- 
known grave  at  "Westminster  is  not  more 
impressive.  There  are  epitaphs  on  ship- 
wrecked sailors  without  number  in  the 
Antliology,  and  most  of  them  are  very  happJ^ 

Nau^70u  T£{(()Oj  fla\  '  ffv  Si  irXif  '  Kol  y^p  86'  ^M*'*5 
u)A(iiU«6'.  ot  Aotffal  r^6i  4nvvr(}-7r6ftovlf. 

"  I  am  the  tomb  of  one  shipwTeoked,  but  sail 
thou  on.  For  when  we  sank,  others  were  safe 
on  sen." 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  give  the  neat- 
ness and  delicacy  of  the  Greek,  but  even  in 
English  the  effect  is  not  wholly  lost.  Here 
is  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  character- 


istic. Ben  Jonson  might  have  written  it, 
but  surel}^  no  other  English  poet : 

Aw5*KaT^  rhf  TraiSa  iraTTjp  aireO-r^Kt  ^iMvnos 

"His  father  Philip  buried  here  his  twelve- 
year  old  boy,  his  darling  hope,  Nicoteles." 

There  are  besides  two  admirable  epitaphs 
on  seamen  by  Plato  which  are  perhajis  too 
well  known  to  cj^uote.  This  of  Simonides, 
however,  may  be  given  for  the  sake  of  the 
grim  irony  in  its  last  line  : 

Kp^J  yiVihiV  BpoTax«'  TopTVuoi  t'l  flaSt  KCi^uai 
Ou  Kari  tout'  cAfltif .  dAAa  Kar  4fj.iroplav. 

"A  Cro'an  by  birth,  I,  Brotachus,  oE  Gor- 
tyna,  he  here,  who  came  not  hither  for  this,  but 
for  traffic." 

The  humour  of  the  man  who  did  not  set 
out  to  find  a  tomb  but  only  to  sell  mer- 
chandise could  hardly  be  more  delicately 
sviggested.  There  is  a  neat  one  by  Fleming, 
which  is  worth  ciuoting,  though  flippancy  is 
rather  out  of  place  in  an  epitaph  : 

"  What  thou  art  reading  o'er  my  bones 
I've  often  read  on  other  stones  ; 
And  othei'S  soon  shall  read  of  thee 
What  thou  art  reading  now  of  me." 

The  following  by  S.  A.  is  a  neat  translation 
of  one  of  Plato's  : 

"  That  is  a  farmer's,  this  a  sailor's  grave  : 
One  end  awaits  the  land,  and  one  the  wave." 

The  difficulty  being  that  it  is  the  same  end 
which  awaits  them,  whereas  the  English 
might  mean  a  different  one.  Another  trans- 
lation, from  the  same  hand,  is  better : 

"  In  holy  slumber  hero  reposing  lies 

Timocritus  :  ne'er  say  the  good  mau  dies." 

It  is  a  pity  that  a  collection  of  wliat  might 
be  called  self-made  epitaphs  is  not  made. 
They  would  make  an  interesting  book,  and 
though  some  of  them  woidd  no  doubt  be 
difficult  to  authenticate,  it  would  surely  be 
possible  to  obtain  enough  to  fiU  a  small 
volume. 


JEAN  INGELOW. 


Some  admirers  of  Miss  Jean  Ingelow  may 
be  surprised,  others  perhaps  grieved,  that 
her  death  has  not  been  the  occasion  of  more 
important  biographical  notices.  One  morn- 
ing paper  gives  her  a  brief  paragraph  to 
which  the  importance  of  a  head-line  is 
denied.  Another  evades  the  duty  of  giving 
any  dates  or  other  landmarks  of  her  career. 
A  third  (and  this  the  Chronicle),  giving  the 
date  of  her  first  signed  book  of  poems,  ante- 
dates it  by  twenty  years.  The  list  of  in- 
adequacies might  be  prolonged ;  yet  the 
newspapers  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  any 
intention  of  neglect.  Miss  Ingelow  herself 
is  responsible ;  for  she  had  never  scattered 
about  her  any  biographical  materials.  Very 
deliberate  in  all  she  did — .she  waited  till  she 
was  fort3'-three  before  she  published  her 
first  acknowledged  book  of  verse — she  did 
not  anticipate  her  death  by  any  details  for 
publication  about  her  life.  She  was  old- 
fashioned  in  most  things,  even  to  primness, 
in  her  dress,  in  her  speech,  in  her  notions — 
one  of  which  was  that  women  should  not 
tell  their  ages  to  the  public  of  strangers. 
Born  "  about"   such   and   such  a  year  is. 
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therefore,  the  nearest  guess  that  books  of  bio- 
graphical reference  supply  of  her.  These  are 
the  reticences  which  led  to  a  certain  barren- 
ness of  biographical  notice  at  the  time  of 
her  death ;  not  any  failure  in  admiration 
for  the  writer  of  Brothers  and  a  Sermon,  of 
Divided,  of  Sigh  Tide  on  the  Coast  of 
Lincolnshire,  of  Gladys  and  her  Island, 
and  of  all  those  other  songs  and  poems 
of  sea  and  land  and  skj^,  varied  in  their 
human  interest,  sometimes  dramatic  and 
sometimes  lyrical,  but  alwaj's  brave  and 
clean  and  smiling,  with  which  she  delighted 
her  readers  in  the  sixties,  winning  a  place 
in  popular  favour  second  only  to  that  of 
Tennyson.  Her  first  series  of  "Poems" 
has  reached  by  now  a  twenty-third  edition. 
There  is  no  regret  for  that.  There  is  no 
critic  to  grudge  to  work  such  as  hers  that 
great  success.  Or  if  there  is  the  ghost  of  a 
regret,  it  is  one  bred  of  compai-ison  only. 
''  Imagine  my  feelings  of  envy  and  humilia- 
tion !  "  cried  out  Miss  CJiristina  Eossetti  on 
receiving  a  copy  of  only  the  eighth  edition 
of  Miss  Ingelow. 

Jean  Ingelow  (the  Jean  came  from  her 
Scottish  mother,  and  the  g  in  the  surname 
is  a  soft  one)  was  born  in  1 820  at  Boston,  in 
Lincolnshire.  She  has  made  music  out  of 
Boston  bells  ;  more  uniformly  than  Tennyson 
does  Lincolnshire  and  tlie  East  Coast  appear 
and  reappear  in  her  poetry.  Her  father  was 
a  banker,  and  afterwards  moved  to  Ipswich. 
Banking  and  Evangelicalism  have  con- 
spicuously run  together  in  certain  weU- 
'known  families;  and  they  did  in  hers. 
Almost  Quakerlike  some  of  her  likings 
and  aversions  might  be  called.  She  had 
no  sympatli}',  for  instance,  with  the  war- 
note  which  nearlj'  every  modern  poet  has 
awakened.  Even  Tennyson,  for  whom  she 
had  an  intense  admiration,  had  no  mes- 
sage for  her  there ;  and  the  younger  poets, 
who  took  Tommy  Atkins  for  their  hero, 
could  never  be  hers.  In  all  her  many 
poems  not  one  line,  not  one  word,  wiU  be 
found  in  justification,  stiU  less  in  praise,  of 
war.  In  Kismet  the  story  of  a  boy's  long- 
ing for  freedom  and  the  sea  is  given ;  and 
somebody  once  suggested  to  her  that  she 
had  helped  perhaps  to  recruit  the  Navy. 
This  suggestion  meant  only  horror  for  her, 
and  slie  gave  the  verses  a  careful  re-reading, 
intending,  if  she  thought  that  interpreta- 
tion a  possible  one,  to  cancel  the  offending 
stanza,  or,  if  necessary,  the  whole  jioem. 
She  not  only  hated  evil,  she  loved  to  do 
good.  Her  charities  to  the  poor  were  un- 
ceasing. 

Miss  Ingelow's  first  volume,  A  Rhyming 
Chronicle  of  Incidents  and  Feelings,  appeared 
anonymously  in  1850.  Then  in  1863  came 
the  Poems  by  Jean  Ingelow,  which  never 
paused  tiU  fourteen  editions  had  been  sold, 
and  which  are  selling,  but  less  resolutely,  to 
tliis  day.  Her  fame  was  made  in  a  month. 
She  was  set  to  music,  she  was  recited,  she  was 
parodied  by  Calverley,  and  brought  out  in 
an  illustrated  edition  de  luxe.  From  Boston, 
not  indeed  in  Lincolnshire,  but  in  New 
England,  she  had  hundreds  of  letters  and 
two  newspaper  notices  to  tell  her  that  in 
America,  even  more  quickly  than  in  England, 
she  had  made  her  mark  on  contemporary 
sentiment.  James  Eussell  Lowell  and  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  were  her  admirers.     Even 


Tennyson  was  generous  in  his  encomiums. 
Mr.  Euskin,  whose  praise  has  always  been 
precious  to  women,  was  at  her  feet.  So 
that  the  critic  and  the  casual  reader  for 
once  agreed  together  in  their  appreciation. 
Of  this  quick  and  keen  popularity  there  has 
been  some  failure,  no  doubt,  in  later  days. 
Her  Story  of  Boom,  and  Other  Poems,  had 
a  welcome  only  second  to  its  predecessor ; 
but  the  third  series  of  Poems  had  to  make 
its  way  among  a  crowd  of  new  competitors. 
Time,  however,  will  always  right  the  slight 
injustice  of  reaction  ;  and  even  at  this  hour 
there  is  a  sort  of  remorse  of  reconsideration 
among  those  who  have  left  Miss  Ingelow's 
poems  neglected  on  their  shelves  these  last 
ten  or  twenty  years.  Their  old  beauty 
comes  as  a  new  sui-prise.  Never  hungry 
for  fame,  she  did  not  mourn  over  any  signs 
of  its  decline. 

She  did  a  vast  amount  of  prose- writing  in 
the  seventies — Ojfthe  ShelUgs, Fated  to  he  Free, 
Don  John,  and  Sarah  de  Bi-renger.  Other  books 
of  hers  were  :  Stories  Told  to  a  Child,  Studies 
for  Stories,  and  Mojisa  the  Fairy.  She  wrote 
with  great  facility ;  and  she  did  not  alter 
or  polish  much  in  either  prose  or  verse. 
Though  influenced  in  style  by  Coleridge,  by 
Tennyson,  by  Wordsworth,  she  had  her 
own  definite  note,  distinguishable  by  its 
simple  freshness.  She  thought  she  was 
meant  to  be  "  more  original  than  the 
creature  afterwards  became  "  ;  but  that 
saying  she  applied,  we  imagine,  to  her  life 
more  than  to  her  literature.  Among  her 
intimate  friends  was  Mr.  Mimdella,  who  sur- 
vived her  only  one  daj'. 

Very  conventional  were  her  surroundings 
when,  after  her  mother's  death,  she  moved 
from  HoUand-street  to  Holland  VUlas-road, 
Kensington.  The  little  house  had  a  little 
garden  ;  and,  perhaps,  the  greatest  excite- 
ment in  her  later  life  was  a  garden-party  of 
her  own  giving.  One  of  the  last  appearances 
of  Mr.  Locker-Lampson  was  in  that  very 
garden  one  summer  afternoon  ;  and  in  that 
guest  and  hostess  have  passed  away  t}rpes 
that  are  rapidly  becoming  extinct,  delightful 
in  old-world  courtesy,  indulgent  to  the  errors 
of  days  gone  by,  if  a  little  impatient  to 
the  moods  of  a  generation  younger  than 
their  own. 

In  accoimting  for  the  great  popularity 
obtained  bj'  Miss  Ingelow,  one  has  only  to 
remember  how  often  and  how  well  she  sang 
of  the  sea :  not  the  sea  on  which  our 
warships  and  our  mercantile  navies  ride 
gloriously,  but  the  sea  we  have  known  best 
in  childhood,  on  which  the  herring  fleet 
puts  forth  in  the  evening.  AVe  think, 
indeed,  that  Miss  Ingelow  will  be  longest 
remembered  as  the  fisherman's  poet.  No 
poet  has  been  more  haunted  by  the  roar  of 
winter  seas  beneath  the  cliffs  on  wliich  the 
lights  of  the  fishing  village  flit  and  flicker. 
No  poet  has  so  jiersistently  sung  the  dirges 
of  those  whom  the  sea  has  claimed.  Take 
the  verses  from  the  "  Eequiescat  in  Pace  "  : 

"  It  was  three  months  and  over  since  the  dear 
lad  had  started  : 
On  the  green  do-mis  at  Cromer  I  sat  to  see 
the  view ; 
On  an  open  space  of  herbage,  where  the  ling 
and  fern  had  parted, 
Betwixt  the  tall  white  lightliouse  towers, 
the  oM  and  the  new. 


"  Below  me  lay  the  wide  sea,  the  scarlet  sun 
was  stooping, 
And  he  dyed  the  waste  water,  as  with  a 
scarlet  dye ; 
And  he  dyed  the  lighthouse  towers ;  every 
bird  mth  white  wing  swooping 
Took  his  colours,  and  the  cliffs  did,  and  the 
yawning  sky. 

"  Over  grass  came  that  strange  flush,  and  over 
ling  and  heather. 
Over  flocks  and  sheep  and  lambs,  and  over 
Cromer  town ; 
And  each  filmy  cloudlet  crossing  drifted  like 
a  scarlet  feather 
Torn   from   the   folded   wings    of    clouds, 
while  he  settled  down." 

It  is  significant  that  the  one  of  the  very 
sweetest  lyrical  passages  in  Miss  Ingelow's 
poetry  has  a  terrible  context.  For  the 
milking-song  that  "my  Sonne's  wife, 
Elizabeth,"  sings  in  The  High  Tide  on  the 
Coast  of  Lincolnshire  is  the  last  her  lips 
make  before  tlie  tide,  deaf  to  the  mad 
ringing  of  Boston  church  bells,  sweeps  over 
the  pasture.     This  is  how  Elizabeth  sung : 

"  '  Cusha  !  Cusha  !  Cusha  I '  calling, 
Ere  the  early  dews  were  falling, 
Farre  away  I  heard  her  song. 
'  Cusha  I  Cusha  I  '  all  along 
Where  the  reedy  Lindis  floweth, 

Floweth,  floweth  ; 
From  the  meads  where  melick  groweth, 
Faintly  came  her  mUkiug  song — 

' ' '  Cusha  !  Cusha !  Cusha  ! '  calling 
'  For  the  dews  will  soon  be  falUng ; 
Leave  your  meadow  grasses  mellow, 

Mellow,  mellow ; 
Quit  your  cowslips,  cowshps  yellow ; 
Come  uppe  Whitefoot,  come  uppe  Lightfoot, 
Quit  the  stalks  of  parsley  hollow, 

Hollow,  hollow ; 
Come  up  Jetty,  rise  and  follow. 
From  the  clovers  lift  your  head  ; 
Come  uppe  Whitefoot,  come  uppe  Lightfoot, 
Come  uppe  Jetty,  rise  and  foUow, 
Jetty,  to  the  milking  shed.'  " 

Such  verse  is  not  great,  but  it  is  pleasant. 
Much  of  Miss  Ingelow's  poetry  speaks  from 
the  heart ;  particularly  is  this  true  of  the 
verse  which  we  will  quote  in  conclusion  : 

"  O  my  lost  love,  and  my  own,  own  love. 

And  my  love  that  loved  me  so  ! 
Is  there  never  a  chink  in  the  world  above 

Where  they  listen  for  words  from  below  ? 
Nay,  I  spoke  once,  and  I  grieved  thee  sore, 

I  remember  all  that  I  said, 
And  now  thou  wilt  hear  me  no  more  —no  more 

Till  the  sea  gives  up  her  dead." 


SHIELEY." 


The  Blackwood  group  of  writers  has  suffered 
another  loss  in  the  death  of  Sir  John 
Skelton("Shirley"),  who  had  long  been  a  con- 
tributor to  Blaclcwood' s  Magazine.  Sir  Jolin 
Skelton's  later  literary  work  was  done  in 
the  leisure  left  to  him  after  discharging  the 
duties  as  Vice-President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  Scotland,  to  which 
post  he  was  presented  by  Sir  George  Tre- 
velyan.  In  March  last  he  resigned  his 
office,  which  he  had  held  by  special  license 
beyond  the  age  limit.  Sir  John  Skelton 
received  one  of  the  recent  Jubilee  knight- 
hoods,     although      he      had      not      been 
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actually  invested  witli  the  honour.  His 
favourite  subject  of  study  was  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  wliom  lie  ardently  defended  in  a 
work  ■wliicli  was  the  first  of  the  series  of 
sumptuous  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England, 
which  included  the  Bishop  of  London's 
Queen  Elhabeth  and  the  forthcoming  Life  of 
Queen  Victoria  hy  Mr.  Holmes.  In  earlier 
life  Sir  John  Skelton  wrote  a  clever  political 
novel,  in  which  the  hero  was  a  blend  of 
Canning  and  Disraeli.  He  also  attempted 
to  save  Nodes  Amlrosimia:  from  the  neglect 
that  had  overtaken  it  by  abridging  it,  an 
attempt  which  he  had  to  admit  was  unsuc- 
cessful. An  early  number  of  the  Ac^ujemy 
contained  a  very  sympathetic  review  of  Sir 
John's  abridgment  of  Christopher  North's 
book  by  the  late  Mr.  Stevenson.  Un- 
doubtedly, Sir  John  Skelton' s  most  popular 
book  was  his  Table-  Talk  of  Shirlei/,  in  which 
he  gave  his  reminiscences  of  Mr.  Froude, 
and  many  interesting  letters  that  he  had 
received  from  the  historian.  Sir  John 
Skelton  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Oliphant. 


THE    BOOK    MARKET. 


A  LIBEAEY  FOE  JOUENALISTS. 

LONDON  is  full  of  a  number  of  things, 
and  every  day  one  hears  of  a  new  one — 
new,  that  is,  to  one's  circumscribed  and 
ignorant  self.  The  other  day  I  became 
aware  of  the  St.  Bride's  Foundation  Insti- 
tute, where,  I  was  given  to  understand, 
there  was  a  Library  for  Journalists.  I 
put  on  my  hat  and  went  out  to  find  that 
Foundation  Institute  and  that  Library  for 
Journalists.  Entering  an  imposing  build- 
ing in  St.  Bride's-lane,  Fleet-street,  some 
folding  glazed  doors  attracted  me,  and  I 
peeped  through  them.  They  opened  on  a 
swimming  bath !  Even  while  I  gazed  the 
long  lean  fin  of  a  pennj'-a-liner  went 
sUeutly  past  me  in  the  water,  or  so  I 
deemed  it ;  and  beyond  I  saw  what  might 
be  a  school  of  sub-editors  churning  the 
green  wave  into  coj^y  —  I  mean  foam. 
Amazed,  I  passed  on  to  another  door 
marked  "Library,"  and  entered.  "Mr. 
Lange,"  I  said,  "I  seem  to  perceive  that  I 
am  in  an  Institution.  Here  I  see  hundreds 
of  books,  and  I  infer  this  is  a  Library. 
Talk  to  me  at  large  till  my  sui-priso  abates. 
Why  are  you  here  ?  and  what  niche  in  the 
universal  scheme  do  you  think  you  are 
filling?" 

"I  think,"  said  Mr.  Lange,  "that  I 
ought  to  refer  you  to  the  Secretai-y  of  the 
Institute  for  a  fuU  answer  to  your  (|uestion, 
but  I  can  toll  you  all  about  the  Library.  I 
may  mention,  however,  that  this  Institute  is 
one  of  those  established  in  pursuance  of  a 
scheme  under  the  City  of  London  Parochial 
Cliarities  Act  of  1883.  This  scheme  was 
approved  by  the  Privy  Council  in  1883,  and 
its  practical  outcome  so  far  has  been  the 
erection  of  large  institutes  in  Bishopsgato 
Without,  Cripplegate,  and  here.  The  idea 
in  building  this  particular  Institute,  which 
has  been  open  a  year  and  a  half,  was  to 
establish  technical  classes  in  connexion  with 
the  printing  trades." 


"  Now  I  understand.  And  the  Library  ?  " 
"Well,  to  begin  with,  you  should  say 
libraries,  not  library.  There  are  three  dis- 
tinct collections  of  books  here,  and  I  wiU 
name  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
acquired.  At  the  time  when  the  technical 
classes  were  mooted  Mr.  William  Blades's 
valuable  library  of  books  relating  to  the 
printing  trades  was  found  to  be  in  the 
market.  It  would  infallibly  have  been 
shortly  dispersed,  but  a  number  of  news- 
paper proprietors  and  other  leading  men 
in  the  Fleet-street  neighbourhood  had  the 
spirit  to  buy  it  and  lodge  it  here.  I  must 
now  explain  that  the  Blades  books  are 
mainly  historical ;  they  relate,  that  is  to  say, 
to  past  developments  of  printing  and 
bookbinding.  It  was  quickly  seen,  there- 
fore, that  they  did  not  meet  the  whole 
requirements  of  the  technical  schools.  To 
cut  the  story  short,  Mr.  Passmore  Edwardes 
put  down  £500  for  the  purchase  of  the  best 
modern  text-books,  and  these,  when  obtained, 
were  added  to  the  Blades  collection.  We 
now  make  a  point  of  securing  every  new 
and  practical  work  on  printing,  bookbinding, 
lithography,  colour-printing,  and  the  allied 
arts,  and  also  copies  of  all  the  trade 
journals." 

"  Then  j'ou  claim  to  have  a  very  good 
library  of  books  about  the  making  of  books, 
and  printing  generally  ?  " 

' '  Yes,  our  collection  is  very  large,  and 
wOl  disappoint  very  few  people  who  wish  to 
use  it  for  reference.  I  have  still  to  name 
our  third  collection.  This  is  the  general 
Lending  and  Eeference  Library  wliich  you 
see  around  you." 

"  How  many  books  does  it  contain,  Mr. 
Lange  ? " 

"Over  4,000." 

' '  Now  win  you  give  me  an  idea  of  the 
kind  of  reading  that  is  popular  here  ?  Do 
you  classify  the  books  used '?  " 

"Oh,  yes;  here  is  the  tabular  statement 
which  I  included  in  our  last  report.  You 
will  see  that  Fiction  reigns  here,  as  every- 
where. The  statement  refers  to  the  year 
1896." 

Mr.  Lange  handed  me  the  following  docu- 
ment, which  I  think  sufficiently  interesting 
to  (j[Uote  in  its  entirety : 
St.  Bkide  FouJrtiATiox  Institute  Libraries. 
Total  laauei  from  Jan.  1  to  December  31,  1896. 
A     Rofigion  and  Philosophy   .         .         710 
B     Biography  ....     1,0  J9 

C  History  and  Ai'oliit'ologj'  .  .  1,147 
D  Law,  IPoUtics,  and  Sociology  .  568 
E     Industrial  Arts  .         .         .         .         137 

F     Fine  Arts 485 

G     Science 1,403 

H    Fiction 47,101 

J  Poetry  and  Essays  .  .  .  1,280 
K  Travel  and  Topography  .  .  1,610 
L  Linguistics  ....  320 
M  Miscellaneous  and  Collected  .  317 
General  Reference  Department  535 
Technical  Library      ...  94 

Total         56,766 

"  The  total,"  said  Mr.  Lange,  commenting 
on  this  list,  "works  out  an  average  of  189 
books  lent  per  day." 

"And  how  many  borrowers  had  you  in 
1896 — your  first  year,  was  it  not?" 

"Yes,  our  first  complete  year.     We  had 


something  over  500  on  our  lists  in  January  ; 
by  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  nearly 
2,500  persons  to  whom  we  were  lending 
books." 

"  Well,  now,  reverting  to  your  list,  will 
you  tell  me  what  kind  of  Fiction  is  most 
popular  with  yoiu-  borrowers  ?  Are  the 
standard  novelists — Scott,  Dickens,  Thack- 
eraj' — much  read  ?  " 

"  Yes,  the  demand  for  these  writers  is 
very  fair,  esj)ecially  for  Dickens,  whose 
popularity,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  is  on  the 
increase.  We  have  two  sets  of  his  works, 
and  I  believe  that  not  a  single  volume  of 
either  set  is  on  the  shelves." 

"  Well,  then,  about  modern  writers  ?  " 

"  Anthony  Hope  and  Conan  Doyle  are 
very  popular  ;  so  also  is  Stanley  Weyman. 
During  the  run  of  '  Under  the  Eed  Eobe  ' 
at  the  Haymarket  Theatre  we  were  asked 
for  Wej'man's  novel  dozens  of  times  a  day. 
Grant  AUen's  novels  are  popular  with  young 
clerks,  and  so  are  the  novels  of  James  Grant. 
Then  the  demand  for  Hall  Caine's  books  is 


And  Miss  Marie  Corelli  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  needn't  tell  you." 

"  Excuse  me,  but  you  need.  Are  her 
works  much  in  request  ?  " 

"  Oh,  dear,  yes." 

"  Among  men  ?  " 

"Yes;  they  want  her  books  continually." 

"  By  the  way,  who  are  your  readers  ?  " 

"  They  belong  to  all  classes,  from  printers' 
devils  to  bank  managers.  AVe  have  many 
Salvationists,  many  Post  Office  employes, 
esjjecially  from  the  Savings  Banks.  How- 
ever, on  the  opening  of  the  Cripjilegate 
Institute  we  transferred  fifteen  hundred  of 
our  borrowers  to  it.  Formerly  we  served 
the  whole  western  portion  of  the  City,  but 
now  we  share  this  area  with  Cripplegate." 

"  I  see  you  point  out  the  usefulness  of  the 
Library  to  journalists." 

"Yes;  we  refer  especially  to  the  six 
hundred  or  so  books  of  reference  which  can 
be  consulted  here,  but  not  taken  away. 
These  include  all  the  usual  works,  not  omit- 
ting the  Bietionanj  of  National  Bioffrap/ii/." 

"And  do  joui-nalists,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
make  use  of  the  Eeference  Library  ?  " 

"  Not  to  anything  like  the  extent  that 
they  might.  The  fact  is,  we  have  scarcely 
had  time  to  make  the  Library  fully  known. 
Although  we  have  some  4,400  books,  ex- 
clusive of  some  4,000  books  in  the  technical 
collections,  we  regard  the  Library  as  still  in 
its  infancy." 

"What  is  the  qualification  for  borrow- 
ing?" 

"A  borrower  must  live  or  be  emplo3^ed  in 
the  district,  and  supply  the  signature  of  his 
employer  or  manager.  We  only  require 
that  it  shall  be  possible  to  trace  him.  It  is 
our  poUcy  to  make  borrowing  extremely 
easy,  and  we  have  had  no  cause  to  alter  it. 
In  fact,  wo  never  lose  a  book." 

"Have  you  a  printed  Catalogue  of  the 
books  in  the  Library  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  here  it  is." 

Mr.  Lange  put  into  my  hands  a  well- 
arranged  and  neatly  bound  Catalogue  of 
nearly  400  pages.  The  Library  hours,  I 
learned,  are  from  12  noon  to  3  p.m.,  and 
from  5  p.m.  till  9  p.m.,  and  these  hours  ajjply 
to  all  departments. 
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WHAT    AMERICA    EEADS. 

TuE  American  Boohmn  again  publishes 
interesting  lists  of  the  books  which  are  now 
most  in  demand  in  the  great  towns  of  the 
States  and  Canada.  In  each  list  the  books 
are  named  in  order  of  demand.  A  partial 
analysis  of  the  thirty  lists  shows  tliat  The 
Choir  Invuihle,  by  James  Lane  xlUen,  is  the 
most  popular  volume  of  fiction  in  America 
just  now.  It  heads  ten  lists.  The  next  most 
popular  book  is  stLU  Sienkiewicz'  Quo  Vadis, 
no  newer  book  having  ousted  it  from  the 
second  place.  It  appears  in  nearly  every 
list.  Richard  Harding  Davis's  Soldiers  of 
Fortune  is  very  popular;  it  heads  four 
lists,  and  is  named  in  fourteen.  Other 
books  that  stand  out  prominently  are 
The  Green  Book,  by  Maurus  Jokai ;  The 
Great  K.  and  A.  Train  Robbery,  by  Paid 
Leicester  Ford ;  Miss  Archer  Archer,  by 
Clara  Louise  Burnham;  and  there  is  fair 
demand  for  Ziska,  Hilda  Strafford,  Lads'' 
Love,  and  On  the  Face  of  the  Waters.  Mr^ 
Le  Gallienne's  Quest  of  the  Golden  Gir 
is  first  favourite  in  Atlanta,  while  in 
Salt  Lake  City  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr. 
G-ilbert  Parker  is  most  read.  The  propor- 
tion of  American  books  now  in  favour 
with  American  readers  seems  to  be  larger 
than  we  have  known  it  before,  and  this, 
of  course,  is  as  it  shoidd  be,  though  we 
rejoice  that  English  writers  find  both  laurels 
and  profits  in  the  States.  The  following 
five  lists  show  what  books  are  most 
in  favour  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston, 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  Montreal: 

NEW    YORK. 

1.  The  Clioir  Invisible.     By  James  Lane  Allen. 

2.  Soldiers  of  Fortune.     By  Richard  Harding  Davis. 

3.  Quo  Vadis.     By  Sienkiewicz. 

4.  The  Green  Book.     By  Maurus  Jolcai. 

5.  The  Hon.    Peter  Stirling.      By    Paul   Leicester 

Ford. 

6.  The  Great  K.  &    A.   Train  Robbery.     By  P.   L. 

Ford. 

CHICAGO. 
1.  The  Choir  Invisible.     By  James  Lane  Allen. 
2    Soldiers  of  Fortune.     By  Richard  Harding  Davis. 

3.  Quo  Vadis.     By  Sienkiewicz. 

4.  On  the  Red  Staircase.     By  Taylor. 

5.  The  Pursuit  of  the  House-Boat.     By  J.  K.  Bangs. 

6.  Miss  Archer  Archer.     By  Clara  Louise  Burnham. 

BOSTON. 

1.  The  Choir  Invisible.     By  James  Lane  Allen. 

2.  Farthest  North.     By  Dr.  Nanseu. 

3.  Quo  Vadis.     By  Sienkiewicz. 

4.  Miss  Archer  Archer.     By  Clara  Louise  Buruhan. 

5.  The  Wisdom  of  Fools.     By  Margaret  Deland. 
ti.  Hilda  Strafford.    By  Beatrice  Harraden. 

SALT    LAKE    CITY. 

1.  The  Choir  Invisible.     By  James  Lane  Allen. 

2.  Pierre  and  his  People.     By  Gilbert  Parker. 

3.  An  Adventurer  in  the  North.     By  Gilbert  Parker. 

4.  Romany  Snows.     By  Gilbert  Parker. 

5.  King  Noanett.     By  F.  J.  Stimsou. 

6.  Checkers.     By  Blossom. 

MONTREAL. 

1.  Lads'  Love.     By  S.  R.  Crockett. 

2.  A  Story-Teller's  Pack.     By  Frank  R.  Stockton. 

3.  Hilda  Strafford.     By  Beatrice  Harraden. 

4.  Ziska.     By  Marie  Corelli. 

5.  Odd.     By  the  Author  of  Probable  Sons. 

6.  On   the   Face  of  the  Waters.     By  Flora  Annie 

Steel. 


MUSIC. 


THE    OPERA    SEASON. 

IT  is  easy  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times  : 
classical  opera  is  not  dead ;  novelties, 
unless  very  interesting,  are  dangerous ; 
Wagner  reigns  all  supreme.  Those  signs 
being  well  studied,  a  manager  or  syndicate 
ought  to  find  little  difficulty  in  framing  a 
scheme  which  shall  j)rove  successful.  By 
this  I  mean  commercially  successful.  It 
would,  of  course,  be  a  good  thing  if  directors 
of  an  opera-house  could  first  consider  the 
claims  of  high  art,  but  this  will  only  be  the 
case  when  the  State  grants  an  annual  sub- 
sidJ^  Rent  is  dear,  salaries  are  high,  and 
current  expenses  are  heavy ;  all  this  prac- 
tical music  has  to  be  faced,  and  the  taste  of 
the  public  has,  therefore,  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.  And  then  the  opera  season 
is  so  short :  there  is  no  time  for  a  really 
rej)resentative  series  of  j)erformances. 

Why,  it  may  be  asked,  does  not  the  State 
offer  to  support  a  national  opera-house? 
And  again.  Why  does  not  the  public 
agitate  until  such  is  granted?  Of  these 
two  questions  the  second  is  the  easier, 
and  it  shall  therefore  be  answered  first. 
There  is  a  great  public  which  never 
frequents  the  opera,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
likely  that  it  will  become  sanguine  about  a 
thing  of  which  it  does  not  feel  the  need. 
And  even  the  small  public — for,  as  at 
concerts  so  at  the  opera,  the  same  faces  are 
to  be  seen  over  and  over  again — which  does 
take  interest  in  dramatic  music  is  more  or 
less  satisfied  with  what  is,  and  does  not 
trouble  itself  about  what  ought  to  be. 
Public  taste  must  be  guided;  it  wiU  not 
improve  of  itself.  But  statesmen,  one  might 
think,  would  see  how  much  good  would 
residt  from  a  national  opera-house  at  which 
the  best  of  every  school  coidd  be  heard. 
No  doubt  there  are  some  in  favour  of  such  a 
scheme ;  however,  the  greater  number,  I  fear, 
look  upon  stage  performances  as  amuse- 
ment; and  past  history,  with  few  excep- 
tions, accounts  only  too  well  for  such  an 
opinion.  Properly  conducted,  however,  the 
stage  would  prove  a  mighty  factor  in 
civilisation.  Has  not  the  three-volume 
novel,  with  its  sentimental,  sensational,  or 
humorous  story,  made  way  for  works  of  a 
higher  stamp,  in  which  social,  political,  nay 
even  religious,  subjects  are  treated  !  In 
like  manner  the  stage  has  become  more 
serious.  But  it  takes  a  long  time  to  eradi- 
cate old  ideas,  and  the  majority  of  statesmen 
cannot  probably  understand  the  importance 
of  dramatic  representations,  and  their  usef  id- 
ness  in  improving  and  refining  the  pubhc. 
I  speak  only  of  a  national  opera-house,  but, 
of  course,  a  national  theatre  is  equally 
necessary. 

Por  the  moment,  however,  such  things 
are  castles  in  the  air.  Let  us,  then,  only 
consider  present  conditions.  The  season  at 
Covent  Garden  almost  brought  to  a  close  has 
made  a  feature,  if  not  a  very  strong  one,  of 
classical  opera.  Mozart's  "Nozze  di  Figaro" 
and  "  Don  Juan  "  have  been  j)erformed  with 
considerable  success.  But  there  are  ojjeras 
of  Gluck,  such  as  "Alceste,"  "Armide," 
not    to    mention    "  Orfeo,"    which    might 


be  profitably  revived.  And  why  shoidd 
Beethoven's  "Fidolio"  be  so  neglected? 
And  in  addition  to  these  masterpieces  there 
is  many  an  old  opera  which  ought  not  to 
be  consigned  to  oblivion. 

The  C[uestion  of  novelties  is  a  difiicult 
one.  It  is  well  tliat  we  should  know  what 
is  being  done  in  our  day.  The  two  novel- 
ties this  season  were  interesting  ;  and  yet  I 
cannot  help  tliiuking  two  others  by 
foreigners,  and  of  greater  interest,  could 
have  been  selected.  Native  art,  too,  might 
have  been  rej^resented. 

Chief  place  has  been  assigned  to  Wagner, 
and  this  is,  of  course,  most  natural.  Apart 
from  the  power  of  his  music-dramas  to  draw 
large  audiences,  they  are  of  commanding 
interest.  But  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the 
season  there  is  no  means  of  doing  justice  to 
other  men  and  other  schools.  Wagner  has 
not  killed  classical  opera ;  for  the  present, 
however,  the  one  has  thrown  the  other 
into  the  shade.  Place  ought  to  be  found 
for  both. 


Mr.  ScHULTZ-CiTRTiDs  takes  time  by  the 
forelock.  He  announces  throe  concerts  at 
Queen's  Hall  in  the  autumn  (November  9, 
16,  and  December  7),  and  three  in  the 
spring  of  1898  (April  26,  May  17,  and 
June  16).  The  conductors  announced  are: 
MM.  Felix  Mottl,  Hermann  Levi,  Richard 
Strauss,  and  Felix  Weingartner.  The  pro- 
grammes will  bo  announced  in  due  course. 
M.  Strauss  will  conduct  some  of  his  own 
compositions. 


SCIENCE. 


A  BRIEF  and  unsatisfying  note  in 
Nature  this  week  calls  attention  to 
an  essay  just  pubHshed  by  E.  Hahn, 
entitled  "Ban bo  und  Demeter,  Versuch 
einer  Theorie  der  Entstehung  unseres  Acker- 
baus,"  which  deals  with  the  question  of 
man's  earliest  efforts  in  agricidture  and  their 
relation  to  primitive  religion.  Having  not 
yet  received  the  pamphlet,  I  know  nothing 
about  the  author's  views  on  this  last  point 
beyond  that  he  "is  greatly  impressed  with 
the  efilect  of  religion  on  the  progress  of 
early  culture  " — not  a  very  luminous  ob- 
servation— and  that  "  he  holds  the  waggon 
to  have  been  originally  employed  for  the 
transport  of  effigies  of  the  goddess  of 
fertihty,  probably  the  moon,  and  that  later 
it  became  a  secular  vehicle." 


Theses  on  the  relation  of  religion  to 
early  field  culture  continue  to  multiply  since 
Mannhardt  first  gave  a  decided  impetus  to 
the  subject.  I  have  recently  come  across 
two,  which  serve  to  illustrate  the  divergent 
nature  of  its  treatment.  One  is  by  Prof.  Karl 
Pearson,  a  noted  folk-lorist,  and  is  con- 
tained in  the  essay  on  "  Woman  as  AVitch," 
which  begins  the  second  voiiuue  of  his 
recently  published  papers.  The  other  is 
embodied  in  an  "  afterword"  to  Mr.  Grant 
AUen's  translation  of  the  Aitis,  and  repre- 
sents some  early  refiections  of  that  ingenious 
thinker  matured  by  Mr.  Frazer's  Golden 
Bough.  Prof.  Pearson  traces  the  beginnings 
of    agrictdtiire    in    that  ci'epuscidar   epoch 
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known  as  the  "  mother-age."  According  to 
him  woman  was  responsible  for  it.  The 
witch,  or  wise  woman,  first  differentiated 
out  for  worsliip,  survives  in  the  word 
"hag,"  probably  a  relic  of  Hagen  or  Gehag, 
"  a  staked  enclosure,"  and  signifying  the 
priestess  or  the  goddess  who  presided  over 
man's  first  protected  communitj'.  Number- 
less ceremonies,  from  our  own  may-pole 
dances  to  the  wilder  orgies  of  the  Kermesse 
and  the  WdlpurgisnacM,  still  typify  the 
periodical  honour  paid  to  a  female  divinity 
who  encouraged  fertility,  blessed  crops,  and 
whose  worship  was  associated  with  the 
earhest  of  all  inventions— the  distaff,  the 
broom,  and  the  pitchfork. 

"  Since  agriculture  in  its  plements  is  essen- 
tially due  to  women,  hunting  and  the  chase 
characteristic  of  man,"  says  Prof.  Pearson, 
"the  emblems  of  early  agricuhure  would  be 
closely  associated  with  tLe  primitive  goddess. 
The  smaller  domestic  animals — the  goat,  the 
boar,  the  goose,  and  the  cock  and  hen — would 
be  connected  with  her  worshiji.  The  earth,  as 
a  symbol  of  fertility,  would  be  brought  into 
close  relationship  with  the  mother  deity.  She 
would  be  a  goddess  of  agriculture  and  child- 
birth, of  reproducti%'ity  in  the  soil,  of  fecundity 
in  animals," 

and  so  on.  Her  shrine  might  be  the  hearth, 
or  it  might  be  the  clearing  in  the  forest. 
Often  it  survives  as  the  hill-top,  where 
originally  would  have  stood  the  palisaded 
dwelling  of  a  group,  and  where  cultivation 
first  appeared. 


I  jrAVE  said  enough  to  indicate  generally 
Prof.  Pearson's  line  of  argimient,  but  in  too 
limited  a  space  to  do  full  justice  to  the 
interest  of  his  treatment  or  to  the  remark- 
able range  of  incident  and  survival  bj'  means 
of  wliich  he  illustrates  it.  He  evidently 
believes  that  while  man  was  hunting 
woman  was  employed  in  developing  the 
first  implements  and  the  earliest  rudiments 
of  field  culture.  The  knowledge  gained  in 
this  ])ursuit  soon  made  her  weatherwise, 
and  thus  she  gained  an  ascendency  which 
culminated  in  "mother-right"  or  descent 
from  the  female  side,  one  of  the  earliest 
stages  of  civilisation  in  most  communities. 
AVhy  man,  with  his  hunting  proclivities  and 
constant  open-air  life,  did  not  become  even 
more  weather-wise  does  not  appear.  Nor  do 
1  feel  entirely  convinced  that  the  dawn  of 
agriculture  was  as  Prof.  Pearson  puts  it.  A 
more  reasonable  origin,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
tliat  propounded  by  Jfr.  (frant  Allen,  from 
whose  excursus  on  the  Atiis  I  again  extract 
the  barest  fragment. 


The  first  god,  says  Mr.  Allen,  was  the 
ancestral  ghost,  whose  assistance  man  in- 
voked, whoso  resentment  he  appeased.  The 
seat  of  the  gliost  would  be  tlie  ancestral 
barrf)w,  barrows  being  traced  to  the  earliest 
of  all  known  ages,  the  hunter  period.  Upon 
tlie  barrow  would  be  offered  sacrifices  of 
seeds  and  animals.  Inside,  at  all  events  in 
certain  ages,  would  be  a  hecatomb  of 
slauglitered  wives  and  animals.  Tlie  mere 
fact  of  the  tumulus  being  built  of  freshly 
turned  earth  would  render  it  more  fertile 
than  the  surrounding  soil,  and  with  the  ('on- 
tributory  causes  just  mentioned  the  barrow 


might  be  expected  to  show  signs  of  fertility 
and  cultivation  sufficient  to  open  the  eyes  of 
even  primitive  man  to  the  advantages  of 
digging,  sowing,  and  suitable  manure. 
Hence  might  have  arisen  the  science  of 
agricidture.  Like  Prof.  Pearson,  Mr.  Grant 
Allen  supports  his  hypothesis  with  a  learned 
array  of  instances  and  survivals,  not  the  least 
interesting  of  which  is  the  habit  which  pre- 
vailed until  recent  times  in  Ireland  of  pour- 
ing new  milk  upon  the  "  fairy  knowes," 
which  from  this  kindly  treatment  stood  out 
like  emerald  bosses.  It  is  not  the  woman 
here,  but  the  god  represented  by  the  ances- 
tral ghost  within  the  barrow,  who  would  be 
credited  with  this  power  of  fecundity.  Out 
of  this  grew  that  vast  network  of  myth  and 
legend  dealing  with  gods  who  died  and 
came  to  life  again,  representing  in  their  own 
acts  the  transformation  of  the  seasons.  This 
is  another  story  altogether,  and  is  narrated 
at  length  in  that  marvellous  work  T/ie 
Golden  Bough.  I  suppose  we  shall  have  a 
good  deal  of  it  also  in  Mr.  Grant  Allen's 
forthcoming  book  with  the  impossible  name, 
T/te  Hvolutmi  of  God. 

H.  C.  M. 


COERESPONDENCE. 

The    Discount    on    Books. 

London :  July  21. 

I  have  read  with  interest  your  interviews  on 
the  Discount  Question  in  the  Academy  of 
July  17— the  one  pro  and  the  one  con.  The 
gentleman  interviewed  in  the  latter  alludes  to 
the  proposed  reduction  of  the  discount  from 
;jd.  to  2d.  as  an  interference  with  "  Free  Trade," 
and  I  suppose  it  was  inevitable  that  the  fetinh 
should  be  dragged  in.  Of  all  economists  there 
is  none  so  ignorant  as  your  determined  Free 
Trader,  because,  although  he  pins  his  faith  to 
them,  he  knows  not  the  first  elements  of 
Richard  Cobden's  doctrines.  For  bis  benefit, 
and  once  and  for  all  to  get  rid  of  tliis  ignorant 
misunderstanding  of  a  great  principle  of  trade, 
may  I  quote  the  following  words  of  Cobden, 
delivered  in  London  on  February  8,  1884,  in 
which  he  explained  his  theory  of  Free  Trade  ? 

"What  is  Free  Trade;''  By  Free  Trade  we 
mean  the  abohtion  of  all  protective  duties.  It 
is  very  possible  that  our  children,  or,  at  all 
events,  their  offspring,  may  be  wise  enough  to 
dispense  with  Custom-liouso  duties  altogether. 
They  may  think  it  prudent  and  economical  to 
raise  tht-ir  revenues  by  direct  taxation,  without 
circumventing  their  foi-eign  trade.  We  do  not 
propose  to  do  that ;  but  there  are  a  class  of 
men  who  have  tak(ai  possession  of  the  Custom- 
house, and  have  installed  their  clerks  there,  to 
collect  revenue  for  their  ovni  particular  benefit, 
and  wv  intend  to  remove  them  out  of  the 
Custom-house." 

The  intended  reduction  of  discount  is  as 
much  an  interference  with  Free  Trade  [i.e., 
"  the  aboliti  ^n  of  all  protective  duties)  as  is  a 
jiolice  order  to  prevent  costers'  carts  from 
iiogering  too  long  in  crowded  thoroughfares, 
or  organ-grinders  from  plying  their  trade  to 
the  annoyance  of  the  neighbourhood.  To 
saddle  the  discount  movement  with  the  stigma 
of  prejudicing  Free  Trade  is  on  the  silly  old 
jirinciple  of  usin^  a  big  word  rather  than  a 
small  one  if  you  want  to  make  your  abuse 
irresistible.  Irresponsible  vagrants  must  learn 
that  every  community  is  governed  by  the  most 
determined  rules  of  self-preservation,  and  that 
the  common  weal  is  always  of  gi-eater  im- 
portance than  any  individual  advantage. 

COBDENITE. 


"  Me.    W.   H."  and  the   "  Dictionaet  of 
National  Biography." 

London  :  July  16. 

I  cannot  hope  that  the  Editor  of  the  Academy 
would  give  me  space  to  discuss  in  general  either 
Mr.  Lee's  article  or  even  the  review  in  your 
issue  of  July  10.  My  observations  must  be  con- 
fined to  matters  with  respect  to  which  I  have 
perhaps  some  sort  of  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a 
"specialist,"  as  numerous  communiuations  in 
prt-vious  numbers  of  this  journal  ma}'  show. 
With  your  reviewer  I  entirely  agree  that  the 
"love-story"  embodied  in  the  Sonnets,  or  at 
least  its  commencement,  cannot  be  placed  later 
than  Shakespeare's  thirty-fifth  year.  So,  also, 
I  agree  in  rejecting  Mr.  Lee's  date  for  the  com- 
pleted Sonnets  (1594).  I  am  satisfied,  too,  that 
Willobib's  Av'Sa  of  that  year  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  these  Poems. 

If  Mr.  Lee  now  "  makes  short  work  of  the 
view  that  Mr.  W.  H.  was  William  Herbert,"  it 
is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  when  he  wrote  his 
article  on  that  nobleman  in  the  Didiuniiry.  he 
said : 

"  Shakespeare's  young  friend  was  doubtless 
Pembroke  himself,  and 'the  dark  lady'  in  all 
probability  was  Pembroke's  mistress,  Mary 
Fitton.  Nothing  in  the  Sonnets  directly  con- 
tradicts the  identification  of  W.  H.,  their  hero 
and  '  onhe  begetter,'  with  William  Herbert, 
and  many  minute  internal  details  confirm  it 
(r/.  T.  Tyler,  Shakespeare's  Sonnets,  1890,  passim, 
and  especially  pp.  44-73)." 

The  candid  expression  of  a  changed  opinion 
would  be,  no  doubt,  enthely  commendable  if 
juslifled  by  the  presentation  of  new  and  vaUd 
evidence.  But  Mr.  Lee  vnU,  I  am  sm-e,  pardon 
me  if  I  say  that  I  cannot  find  in  his  article  the 
slightest  trace  of  such  evidence,  while  the 
"many  riimite  internal  details"  which,  in 
1891,  confirmed  the  iden'ification  of  W.  H. 
with  William  Herbe'-t  are  now  entirely  dis- 
regarded. The  facts  with  respeot  to  the 
Passionate  Pilgrim  ("Two  loves  I  have  of 
comfort  and  despau',"  &c.)  were  as  well  knowri 
six  years  ago  as  they  are  now,  and  still  admit 
the  same  explanation.  Jaggird's  publication 
was  piratical.  How  he  got  hold  of  two  of 
Shakespeare's  Sonnets  in  MS.  we  cannot  tell. 
He  seems,  not  unnaturally  perhaps,  to  have 
been  anxious  to  print  new  poems  ;  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  he  gave  Shakespeare's  two 
Sonnets  the  first  place  as  being  the  newest 
things  he  hail  to  present.  He  was  indebted  to 
Barnfield's  Poems  »'->.  Divers  Humors,  of  1598, 
and  to  Shakespeare's  Love  s  Labour's  Lost  of 
the  same  year.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
two  Sonuets  were  written  before  this  date ; 
and,  as  is  w.  11  attested,  poems  in  MS.  were 
freely  copied,  and  so  passed  from  hand  to  hand. 
According  to  Mr.  Lee,  the  allusion  cannot  be 
to  the  intrigue  between  Herbert  and  Mary 
Fitton,  as  this  occurred  late  in  UiOO— a  date  for 
which  he  gives  no  evidence  whatever,  and 
which  is  ob\-iously  contradicted  by  the  fact  that 
the  chUd  whose  patfrnity  was  imputed  to 
Herbert  was  born  before  March  25  following. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  in  con- 
nexion with  the  chronology  of  the  Sonnets  is, 
that  1598  having  been  previously  fixed  on  as 
the  date  of  Sonnets  i.-xvii.,  with  their  exhorta- 
tion to  marriage,  the  late  Rev.  W.  A.  Harris  n 
was  able  to  point  to  correspondence  at  the 
Record  Office,  dated  1597  (not  1598,  as  stated 
by  Mr.  Lee),  with  regard  to  a  proposed  man-iage 
of  Herbert  with  Bridget,  granddaught-r  of  the 
great  Lord  Burleigh.  The  proposal  was  result- 
less.  Probably  Herbert  backed  out  of  the 
affair. 

As  to  the  improbabihty  that  Thorpe  would 
have  "  dubbed  the  influential  Earl  of  Peiiiliroke 
'  Mr.  W.  H.,'  "  I  have  had  occasion  ]ireviously 
to  show  (Academy,  June  14,  1890,  p.  408)  that 
Thorpe's  dedications  to  Pembroke  are  such  as 
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to  allow  little  weight  to  attach  to  any  incon- 
gruities which  they  may  contain.  Besides,  it 
sbould  be  always  recollected  that  the  conten- 
tion is,  that  the  designation  "  Mr.  W.  H."  was 
adopted  (quite  possibly  at  Shakespeare's  sug- 
gestion) as  furnishing  at  least  some  slight 
disguise.  If  Southampton  was  the  person  with 
whom  the  Sonnets  are  mainly  concerned,  the 
dedication  presents  dilHculties  which  can  scarcely 
be  regarded  as  other  than  insuperable.  But  it 
has  been  justly  said  that  the  Southampton 
theory  is  dead ;  and  I  am  pretty  firmly  per- 
suaded that  neither  Mr.  Lee  nor  even  Mr. 
GoUancz  (in  his  very  attractive  "Temple" 
edition  of  the  Sonnets)  will  be  able  to  effect  a 
resuscitation.  Mr.  GoUancz  says:  "At  the 
present  moment  the  star  of  William  Herbert  is 
in  the  ascendant,"  and  I  should  say  that,  unless 
arguments  are  forthcoming  a  good  deal  more 
cogent  than  those  which  htve  just  been  adduced, 
there  is  no  probability  of  a  speedy  declension. 

Thomas  Tyler. 


"Billy  and  Hans." 
12,  Campden-hill-gardens  :  July  16. 

The  suggestion  contained  in  your  most  kind 
notice  of  my  Billy  and  Hans — that  it  could 
be  circulated  free  of  charge  by  the  R.S.P.C.A. 
— is  a  form  of  praise  which  I  cordially  appre- 
ciate. But  I  have  no  other  book  or  other  means 
which  I  could  devote  to  the  "  Violet  Home," 
a  young  institution  destined,  I  hope,  to  do  a 
peculiar  service,  social  as  well  as  curative,  if  it 
can  be  made  to  prosper,  and  in  which  I  take  an 
intense  interest.  And  the  reception  of  the 
history  as  it  appeared  in  the  Century  made  me 
hope  that  no  one  who  loves  animils  would 
begrudge  for  a  charitable  work  the  shilhng 
Billy  and  Hans  costs.  If  the  R.S.P.C.A.  had, 
before  separate  publication,  expressed  the  desire 
to  have  it  I  should  not  have  hesitated  to  give 
it ;  but,  if  you  will  permit  me  the  observation, 
it  is  hardly  a  book  to  appeal  to  the  classes 
that  need  to  have  it  thrown  into  their  hands. 
It  was  intended  especially  to  appeal  to  the 
owners  of  the  great  estates  on  which,  I  am 
persuaded,  more  through  the  ignorance  and 
killing  propensities  of  the  keepers  than  the 
indifference  of  the  proprietors,  the  squirrels  are 
shot  and  trapped  as  vermin.  I  have  for  their 
benefit  tried  to  combat  the  belief  that  they  do 
the  harm  asserted  to  forest  plantations,  and  to 
excite  a  sympathy  which  would  protect  them 
completely  iu  the  great  parks.  But  I  do  not 
see  how  the  masses  can  persecute  ihe  squirrels 
if  the  park  owners  do  their  duty.  Except  in 
siich  a  case  as  the,  I  hope,  unique  instance  of 
the  Richmond  Park  authorities,  who  had  the 
squirrels  shot  to  prevent  the  ragamuffins  from 
hunting  them,  instead  of  aiTesting  the  hunters, 
it  is  hardly  in  the  power  of  the  masses  to  worry 
the  poor  little  creatures,  and  it  is  always  in  the 
power  of  the  land  owners  to  prevent  their 
doing  so. 

I  have,  it  is  perhaps  needless  to  say,  pub- 
lished the  book  at  my  own  expense,  and  for 
a  charity,  for  I  could  not  possibly  turn  my  pets 
to  any  pecuniary  profit,  and  I  only  desire  that 
it  may  carry  its  lessons  widely ;  but  I  have  not 
the  means  to  give  it  a  wide  gratuitous  cii-cula- 
ti"n.  1  have  already  offered  an  edition  to  a 
reading  union  at  the  cost  of  production  ;  and  if 
it  should  later  be  found  that  a  gratuitous 
distribution  in  a  cheaper  form  by  the  R.S.P.C.A. 
shoLdd  promise  to  extend  its  sphere  of  influence 
for  good,  I  will  consider  it  favourably. 

W.   J.    STILLMA^^ 


BOOK  REVIEWS   EE'VrEEWED. 

"  If  we  are  not  moved  or  im- 
"MacMave^u!"  pressed,"  writes  the  Saturday 
(Macmiiian.)      Reviewer,    "it   is  not  because 

the  author  is  too  stately  or  too 
rigid ;  it  is  because  he  appears  to  be  so 
much  bored  with  his  own  lucubrations  that 
he  can  scarcely  finish  the  hour.  This  is  the 
Nemesis  of  Mr.  Morley's  long  unfaithfulness 
to  the  profession  which  Nature  intended 
him  to  adorn.  .  .  .  Wo  know  not  for  whom 
this  Romanes  address  was  composed.  If  for 
the  undergi-aduates  and  the  ladies,  it  pre- 
supposes too  large  acquaintance  with  facts ; 
if  for  scholars,  the  timidity  of  its  judgments 
and  the  uncertainty  of  its  direction  will  have 
caused,  surely,  not  a  little  polite  bewilder- 
ment. .  .  .  There  is  not  a  single  sentence, 
not  an  adjective  .  .  .  wliich  makes  the 
figure  of  MachiaveUi  live  before  us.  .  .  . 
It  was  hardly  worth  while  for  Mr.  Morley 
to  take  the  trouble  to  go  to  Oxford  to  tell 
us  in  this  roundabout  way  and  in  this 
patchwork  style  that  he  disapproves  of 
the  Government,  and  that  he  has  lost 
the  habit  of  literary  composition."  The 
Spectator  is  of  opinion  that  in  his  "  brilliant 
lecture  "  Mr.  Morley  "  unconsciously  ex- 
aggerates MachiaveUi' s  mental  force.  .  .  . 
He  seems  to  us  essentially  a  man  with  but 
limited  insight  into  the  true  nature  of  man- 
kind, and  therefore  into  the  springs  of 
enduring  power.  .  .  .  MachiaveUi's  Prince, 
when  aU  is  said,  is  nothing  but  a  supremely 
shifty  man  ;  and  we  feel  unable  to  recognise 
in  the  creation  of  a  supremely  shifty  man  a 
grand  inteUectual  feat."  "  The  important 
fact  about  Mr.  Morley's  treatment  of  history 
and  literature,"  writes  the  Chronicle,  "is 
that  he  always  seeks  out  the  permanent  and 
human  fact,  and  presents  it  to  us  in 
langaiage  of  a  lofty  seriousness,  and  not 
seldom  in  luminous  phrases  which  his  own 
favourite  Burke  might  not  have  disdained 
to  call  his  own.  Such  a  piece  of  work  is 
tliis  monograph  on  MachiaveUi,  which,  not 
content  with  a  mere  critical  exposition  of 
the  problems  of  Italian  politics  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  pierces 
down  into  the  very  moral  core  of  the 
doctrine  for  ever  associated  with  the  name 
of  MachiaveUi." 


,,     „,.  ,.    ..     Of   this   last   work   of    Mrs. 

Mrs.  Oliphant's    riv    -u       j.)       ^■^■         i.  ii, 

••  The  Ways  of  Oliphaut  s  cuugent  pen  the 
ra„!t''^ri'/i„,.  1  Chronicle  writes  :  "  It  has  the 
poignancy,  the  pathos,  ot 
something  like  a  sad  personal  confidence. 
...  It  has  the  importance  of  an  utterance 
by  a  distinguished  and  sensitive  artist,  of 
great  experience,  upon  a  problem  .  .  .  that 
concerns  aU  artists."  But  Mrs.  Oliphant  is 
entreated  not  to  confuse  her  own  case  with 
that  of  her  hero,  the  artist  who  has  lost  his 
vogue,  for  her  work  possesses  "  tlie  principle 
of  vitality — the  authenticity  which  is  the 
very  first  and  most  essential  element  of  the 
principle  of  vitaUty  in  art.  ...  So  long  as 
any  one  may  care  to  read  of  what  has  been 
fairest  and  sweetest  in  English  life  during 
our  half  century  Mrs.  Oliphant  wiU  be  read 
with  pleasure  and  admiration  and  grati- 
tude."    "Was   it,"    the   Speaker   wonders, 


"  some  vague  foreboding  of  approaching 
death  that  steeped  the  novelist's  pen  in  such 
pathetic  tenderness  of  s>Tnpathy  as  this  book 
tUscloses  ?  For  Mrs.  Oliphant's  ever-present 
sense  of  the  irony  of  life  and  the  pathos  of 
human  endeavour  seems  liere  intensified  into 
a  very  passion  of  pity,  and  her  two  stories 
.  .  .  are  almost  painful  in  their  truthfid- 
ness."  "With  consummate  skill,"  writes 
the  Spectator,  "with  the  tenderest  and  most 
deUcate  sympathy,  Mrs.  Oliphant  has  brought 
honie  to  her  readers  the  tragedy  of  the 
brain-worker  who,  .  .  .  once  he  loses  his 
power  or  popularity,  is  condemned  to  the 
intolerable  anguish  of  a  living  death.  .  .  . 
As  a  work  of  art  we  can  praise  the  story  [of 
Mr.  Sandford]  without  reserve.  But  no 
journalist  can  read  it  without  being  chiUed 
to  the  heart  by  the  situation  it  depicts." 


"ThePlattner     The    .V^rtfor     finds     it    "  im- 

story,"4c.  By  possible  not  to  feel  a  certain 
piMhMn^r  complacency  when  one  con- 
templates the  achievements  of 
our  short- story  writers ;  .  .  .  and  of  aU  the 
workers  in  this  field  none  strikes  a  more 
individual  or  resonant  note  than  Mr.  H.  G-. 
WeUs.  In  his  audacious  and  imaginative 
insight  into  the  romantic  possibilities  under- 
lying the  discoveries  or  the  suggestions  of 
modern  science  he  stands  unrivaUed.  The 
circumstantial  quality  of  his  narrative  often 
reminds  one  of  Swift "  ;  the  story  of  the 
flying-machine  recalls  "the  best  work  of 
Poe  in  its  accent  of  sincerity,  and  surpasses 
it  in  felicity  and  sobriety  of  style."  The 
Stund'ird  laments  that  culture  and  observa- 
tion are  taking  the  place  of  imagination  in 
literature  :  "  Mr.  WeUs  has  been  in  danger 
of  jdelding  to  one  of  these  baneful  in- 
fluences, but  in  his  new  volume  he  .  .  .  has 
wholly  recovered  himself.  .  .  .  His  style  is 
clear,  firm,  and  direct,  though  occasionally 
he  lets  his  grip  of  language  carry  him  away." 
"  The  versatility  of  his  mind  in  all  directions 
is  truly  astonishing,"  writes  the  Telegraph, 
"  but  his  power  evidently  lies  mainly  in  the 
description  of  things  weird  and  tenible." 
But  "no  smaU  part  of  Mr.  WeUs's  power 
lies  in  the  vagueness  of  his  descriptions. 
He  knows  exactly  how  much  to  leave  un- 
said ;  for  though  he  sets  out  with  an  appear- 
ance of  mucli  minute  and  scientific  accurac}', 
we  soon  find  that,  after  all,  we  are  not  reaUy 
being  let  into  the  secret."  So  also  the 
Chronicle  says:  "He  teUs  us  just  so  much 
as  enables  us  to  jJersuade  ourselves  that  we 
know  aU  about  it,  and  when  once  he  has 
got  us  into  that  comfortable  frame  of  mind 
we  are  prepared  to  believe  anj'thing.  .  .  . 
Perhaps  the  most  absolutely  convincing 
piece  of  work  in  the  volume  is  '  The  Sea 
Raiders.'  " 


EPPS'S    COCOAINE. 

COCOA-  N  f  B     EXTRACT. 

(TEA-LIKK.) 
The  choicest  roasted  nibs  (broken-up  beans)  of  the  natural  Cocoa  on 
being  subjected  to  powerful  hydraulic  pressure  give  forth  their  excess 
of  oil,  leaving  for  use  a  finely  flavoured  powder — "  Coeoaine,"  a  product 
which,  when  prepared  with  boiling  water,  has  the  consistence  of  tea, 
of  which  it  is  now,  with  many,  beneficially  taking  the  place.  Its 
active  principle  being  a  gentle  nerve  stimulant,  supplies  the  needed 
energy  without  unduly  exciting  the  system.  Sold  ODly  in  labelled 
Tins. 
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BLAISDELL  SELF-SHARPENING  PENCIL 

is  in  use  (in  preference  to  cedar  pencils)  at 


The  War  Office 

Bank  of  England 

New      Zealand      Go\t:rnment 

OlTICE 

Bankers'  Cleamng  House 
United     States      Government 

Offices 
Oxford  University 
Cambridge  University 
Eton  College 
United  States  Arsenal 
United  States  Navy 
Pennsylvania    and     other 

American  Railway  Companies 
The  London  Stock  Exchange 
North  British  and  Mercantile 

and  other  Insurance  Offices 


London  and  Westminster  Bank, 
City  Bank,  London  and  South- 
western Bank,  and  other 
London  and  Provincial  Banks 

In  the  Offices  of  the  London 
AND  North -Western  Railway, 
Midland  Railway,  Great 
Northern  Railway,  Great 
Eastern  Railway,  London, 
Brighton,  and  South  Coast 
Railway,  South-Eastern 
Railway,  London  and 
South  -  Western  Railway, 
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HOW    USED. 

start  tlie  paper  with  a  pin  or  any  pointed  instrument— a  slight  pull— off  it 

comes,  and  the  lead  pencil  Ib  sharpened.  Thirty  Fresh  Points  to  every 
Pencil.  The  only  wear  is  from  use,  not  from  whittling  away  or  breaking  the 
lead. 

No  wood  chips  are  left  on  the  floor,  nor  any  dirty  marking-stuff  on  your 
fingers. 

What  the  Newspapers  say  of  the 

BLAISDELL  SELF-SHARPENING  PENCIL 

Truth, 

"There  is  no  limit  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  Americans  in  improving  upon  the  ordinary 
paraphernalia  of  daily  life.  The  other  day  I  found  my  office  table  provided  with  a  set  of 
new  editorial  pencils— red,  blue,  and  black.  Bein^  struck  by  eomething  unusual  in,  their 
appearance,  I  made  inquiries,  and  discovered  that  they  represented  the  latest  Yankee 
notion  in  lead  poncils,  the  lead  being  mounted  in  a  stick  of  tightly-packed  paper  instead 
of  wood.  The  paper  is  laid  on  in  layers,  and  the  Advantage  of  the  arrangement  is  that, 
when  the  point  is  broken  or  worn  down,  you  tear  off  one  layer  of  paper,  and  a  new 
and  perfectly  symmetrical  point  is  instantly  produced  without  any  farther  process  of 
sharpening.'  This  is  called  the  *  Blaisdell*  pencil,  and  if  Blaiedell  is  the  inventor,  I  hope 
he  may  make  a  fortune  out  of  it." 

The  Queen. 

*'\Vhat  an  improvement  this  is  upon  the  old  laborious  process  of  pencil  sharpening, 
and  how  much  less  extravagant  with  regard  to  the  consumption  of  the  lead,  which  cannot 
snap  off  when  thus  treated ! " 

Westminster  Gazette. 

"It  is  decidedly  an  ingenious  idea.** 

Black  and  White. 

"The  *  Blaisdell  self-sharpening  paper  pencil*  is  a  remarkably  smart  contrivance.  The 
lead  is  encased  in  paper,  which  can  easily  be  unrolled  when  a  fresh  point  is  required." 

The  Lady. 

"A  self-sharpening  paper  pencil  does  not  sound  a  very  promising  invention,  but 
anyone  who  becomes  possessed  of  one  of  the  Blaisdell  variety  will  acknowledge  at  once 
that  it  is  a  very  ingenious  little  article.  These  pencils  need  no  knife  to  sharpen  them,  as, 
by  simply  tearing  oft  a  little  roll  of  paper  at  the  end,  a  new  point  appears.  They  are  made 
in  black,  red,  or  blue,  for  oflice  work,  and  are  well  worthy  of  a  trial." 

Evening  News  and  Post. 

"One  of  the  latest  inventions  that  tend  to  make  literary  life  better  worth  living  is  the 
Blaisdell  Paper  Pencil.  Penknives,  blackened  thumbs  and  unparliamentary  language 
when  the  point  snaps  short  at  an  important  moment  are  now  at  a  discount.  All  that  the 
writer  or  reporter  has  to  do  is  to  insert  a  pin  in  a  spot  indicated  on  the  pencil-stem,  and,  lo  ! 
a  little  roll  of  paper  unfolds  like  a  diminutive  Bhaving,  or  a  released  curl,  and  a  fresh 
already  sharpened  point  appears  to  gladden  his  eyes  and  stimulate  his  harassed  brain." 


HOW    SOLD. 

Ask  for  the  BLAISDELL  SELF-SHAKl'ENING  PENCIL  at  any  stationer's. 
Tlie  Blacki.eai)  Pkncii.s  are  made  in  .<)  Gnides :  H.B;  H  ;  B  ;  H.H  ;  B.B  ; 
fine.st  Baviirian  Lead,  equal  to  the  highest  ([Uality  of  Artists'  Pencils.  Coloured 
Crayon  Pencils  in  Blue,  Red,  Yellow,  Green,  and  Blaek,  tough  and  smooth, 
rich  in  colour. 

If  your  stalxoner  dues  not  sell  them,  send  Is.  for  set  of  sample  pencils  to — 

BLAISDELL  PAPER  PENCIL,  CO.,  LTD., 

46,  HOLBORN  VT.MITtcT.  LONDON    E.C. 


Fountain  Pens  and  Stylos 

The  objections  to  them,  and  how  they  have 
been  met 


Cceteria  paribus  everyone  would  rather  use  a 
fountain  pen  that  carries  its  own  ink,  and  can, 
therefore,  be  used  anywhere  and  at  any  moment, 
in  preference  to  an  ordinary  pen,  which  has  to  bo 
dipped  in  the  ink  every  minute  or  so. 

But  fountain  pens  have  acquii-ed  a  bad  name  from 
two  or  three  general  objections  to  them.  "  A 
fountain  pen  is  all  very  well,"  people  say,  "but  it 
has  to  be  carried  upright,  otherwise  the  ink  comes 
out  in  your  pocket ;  in  fact,  the  ink  spills  and  makes 
a  hideous  mess  on  the  smallest  provocation.  By  way 
of  compensation,  when  you  want  to  write,  the  ink 
retires  to  the  barrel  (if  it  isn't  all  spilled  into  your 
pocket)  and  refuses  to  emerge  until  the  pen  has  been 
shaken  and  thumped  until  it  squirts  out  a  blot  on 
the  carpet." 

This  used  to  be  true  ;  but  the  CA.W  PEN  has  met 
the  difficulty.  It  does  not  have  to  be  carried  up- 
right ;  it  can  be  carried  sideways,  upside  down,  or 
in  any  position  whatever.  The  ink  cannot  possibly 
spill,  because  it  is  in  a  hermetically  closed  chamber, 
screwed  tight.     There  is  no  air-hole. 

The  pen  can  be  jerked  or  thrown  about  as  much 
as  you  please ;  it  cannot  spill.  On  the  other  hand, 
until  the  CAW  PEN  is  opened  for  use  the  nib  (which 
is  a  gold  one  of  the  finest  quality)  is  immersed  in  the 
ink.  Consequently  it  writes  at  once,  without  giving 
any  trouble. 

The  CAW  PEN  is  not  merely  the  only  fountain  pen 
which  anyone  cares  to  use  who  has  once  seen  it  as  a 
pocket  pen,  but  it  is  so  convenient  for  desk  use  that 
it  supersedes  all  other  pens  whatever. 

It  is  easily  filled,  and  having  a  wide  mouth  does 
not  clog  with  air  bubbles  during  that  operation. 
Prices  from  12s.  6d. 

"  Caw  pens  liave  a  repute  beyond  their  neighbours." 

JVestminster  Budget, 

The  objection  to  Stylographic  Pens  is  that  the 
point  rarely  suits  the  writer's  hand,  and  cannot  be 
adjusted. 

The  CAW  STYLOGRAPHIC  PEN  can  be  adjusted 
in  an  instant.  It  has  not  all  the  advantages  of  the 
CAW  FOUNTAIN  PEN ;  but  for  people  who  prefer 
a  stylo  this  is  the  best  stylo  on  the  market.  Prices 
from  5s. 

Bi-itish  Depot :  4H,  Holborn  Viaduct,  London,  E.C. 
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MESSRS.  LONGMANS  &  CO.'S  Notice.— The  First  Edition 


LIST. 


MODERN  MYTHOLOGY :  a  Reply  to 

Professor  Mas  MuUer.  By  ANDREW  L\NG,  M.A., 
LL  D.,  St.  Andrews,  Hon.  Fellow  of  Merton  College, 
sometime  Giffnrfl  Lecturer  in  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews,    8vo,  Os. 


THE 


SKroND  lODlTlON'. 

THEORY     of    CREDIT. 


By 


HENRY  DUNNING  MACLEOD,  MA.,  of  the  I 
Temple,  Barrister-at-Law,  selected  by  the  Royal  Com- 
miasioners  for  the  Dit^eat  of  the  Law  to  prepare  the 
DiffGRt  of  the  Law  of  Billa  of  Exchange,  Bank  Notes,  &c. 
Vol.  I.,  8vo.  lOs.  net.  Vol.  II.,  Part  I.,  lOa.  net.  Vol. 
II.,  Part  II.,  10s.net. 

*,•  An  Index  has  been  added  to  this  Edition. 
LoBD  Hathbbley. — "Mr.  H.  D.  Macleod  was  selected  by 
the  Commissioners  for  the  Digest  of  the  Law  to  prepare  a 
Digest  of  tlie  Law  in  relation  to  Billa  of  Exchange.  He 
performed  hia  task  in  a  manner  which  showed  that  he  had 
an  extensivo  and  very  ititelli£rent  knowledges  of  the  Law." 

WHAT    GUNPOWDER   PLOT   WAS: 

a  R«plv  to  Father  G«rard.     By  SAMQEL   RAWSON 

GARDiNP:R,  D.C.L.    With  8  Illustrations  and  Plans. 

Crown  8vo,  Ss. 

"  Father  Gerard's  theory  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  asset 

forth  in  his  recently  published  book,  is  demolished  once 

and  for  all  by  Dr.  Gardiner.    Never  has  the  story  of  that 

famous  plot  been  so  thoroughly  examined  in  the  light  of 

historical  evidence  as  in  this  new  work.''— Dai/ ft  \itvs. 

CHILDREN'S    WAYS:    being    Selec- 

tions  from  the  Author's  "  Studies  of  Chilrihood,"  with 
some  Additional  Matter.  Bv  JAMES  SULLY,  M.A., 
LL.D.,  Grote  Professor  of  Philosophy  of  Mind  and 
Logic,  University  College,  London.    Crown  8vo,  -is.  (id. 


NEW   NOVELS  AND    STORIES. 
THE     CHEVALIER     D^AURIAC  :     a 


THE   PROFESSOR'S    CHILDREN:    a 

story  of  Child  Life.     By  EDITH  H.  FOWLER,  Author 

of  "  The  Y'oung  Pretender."     With  21  Illustrations  by 

Kthel  Kate  Burgess.    Crown  8vo,  Os. 

'*  A  delightful  children's   story.      The  author  seems  to 

have  caught  the  daring  inconsequence  and  persistency  in 

hammering  out  an  idea  which  characterise  untrammelled 

conversation  in  the  nursery  very  cleverly.    For  its  dialogue 

alone  the  amusing  little  book  is  better  reading  than  a  good 

many  more  jiretentious  works  of  fiction." 

Pall  31(111  Gazette. 

KALLISTRATUS  :  an  Autobiography. 

A  Story  (pf  H;ainibiil  and  the  Second  riitik-  Wiir.  liy 
A.  H.  (HLKKS,  M.A.,  Master  of  Dahvu-li  Cnilege. 
With  'i  Illustrations  by  Maurice  Greifl'enhagen.    Crown 


THE   SILVER   LIBRARY. 

NEW  VOLUMES. 

THE    MEMOIRS    of    BARON    DE 

MARBOT.  Translated  from  the  French  by  ARTHUR 
JOHN  BUTLER.  With  Portrait.  New  Edition. 
2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  78. 

JOAN  HASTE.    By  H.  Rider  Haggard. 

With  M  Illustratinna  by  F.  S.  Wilson.  New  Eilition. 
Crown  8vo,  'in,  Od. 

HISTORY  of  the  INDIAN   MUTINY, 

lSu7-lSS8.  BySir.IOIlN  W.  KAVE,  iin.l  t'olonol  .1.  li. 
.MALLESON.  With  Analytical  Index  and  Maps  and 
Plans.  Now  Edition,  (J  vols.,  crown  8vo,  ;js.  Gd.  each. 
(Vole.  I.-IIL,  ready.    Vols.  IV.-VI.,  in  the  autumn  ) 


LONGMAN'S      MAGAZINE. 

AUlMIST,  ISi)?.     Price  lid 
THE    OaEVALIER    D'AURCAO.      By  8.   Lkvkit-Ybats, 
Author  of  "  Tho  Honour  of   Savelli."     Chaps.  19-20. 
(Onnnluded.) 
GEORGE  MASON.     By  Mrs.  Hahhy  Coohim.. 
IN  AUCU.ST.     liy  Ddncak  J.  RoBEBTsoK. 
THE    CLOUD    that    PAS.SED.      By  Amelia  Hotohisom 

A  RETROSPECT  and  a  FORECAST.    By  Miss  Uealk. 

TWO  SOLDIERS.     By  Mat  KEKn»Li,. 

WOLMER  FOREST.    By  W.  H.  IIudso.v, 

A  a.\10KIN(i  CONCERT.    By  Mrs.  Mubbay  Hickso.v. 

AT  the  SIGN  of  the  SHIP.    By  Andrew  Lang. 


of  OUIDA'S  New 
Novel,  AN  ALTRUIST, 
having  been  exhausted 
before  jmblication,  a 
SECOND  EDITION 
is  being  prepared,  and 
will  shortly  be  ready. 
In  cloth  binding,  price 
2s.  6d.  At  all  Book- 
sellers  and  Libraries. 


RECENT    PUBLICATIONS. 


SECOND  EDITION. 

TWELVE  BAD  WOMEN.     Edited  by 

ARTHUR  VINCENT.     Illustrated.    Cloth,  ISs. 
Graphic. — *'  This  always  interesting,  and  sometimes  even 
fascinating,  book."  

LOUIS  BECKE'S  NEW  VOLUME. 

PACIFIC   TALES.     By  Louis  Becke, 

Author  of  *'  His  Native  Wife,"  "  By  Reef  and  Palm,*' 
&c.    With  Portrait  of  the  Author.     Cloth,  gilt  top,  6s, 
Colonies  and  India.—**  Most  entertaining  stories,  vividly 
written,  and  full  of  humour  and  pathos." 


MAGMILLAN  3c  GO.'S  NEW  BOOKS 


Vol.  III.  and  Part  XI. 


idv  for  deliverv  to 


Suliscribers 

LIFE   of   NAPOLEON    BONAPARTE 

By  Professor  WILLIAil  MILLIGAN  SLOANE,  Ph.D., 
L.H.D.    niustrated. 
In  20  Parts  at  4?.  net  each,  or  in  -4  vols,  at  2i3.  net  each. 
.Supplied  only  in  Sets.     Also  ready,  Vols.  I.  and   II.,   and 
Parts  1-10. 

Subscriptions  (sent  through  a  Bookseller)  will  ba  received 
at  any  time,  and  th?  VnUnnes  or  Parts  delivered  ar  such 
intervals  as  may  be  convenient  to  the  subscriber. 


ILLUSTRATED  SFAXDARD  NOVELS— Npao  Vol. 


THE     PIRATE     and     the     THREE 

CUTTERS.  By  Captain  MARRYAT.  With  Illus- 
trations bv  Edmund  J.  Sullivan,  and  an  Introduction 
by  DAVID  HANNAY. 

FOUR   NOVELS   WORTH   READING. 

Price  6s.  each. 

By  tho  AUTHOR  of  "ROBBERY  UNDER  ARMS," 
Seventh  Thoiisand. 

MY   RUN   HOME.      By  Rolf  Boldre- 

WOOD. 
ATUEX3:UM.—"  Rolf  Boldrewood's  last  story  is  a  racy 
volume.      It  has  many  of   the  best   qualities    of    Wh.yt'e 
Melville,  the  breezy  freshness  and  vigour  of  Frank  Sniediey, 

with  the  dash  and  something  of  the  abandon  of   Lever. 

His  last  volume  is  one  of  his  best." 


BY  F.  MARION  CRAWFORD. 
Sixth  Thou.sand. 

A    ROSE    of    YESTERDAY. 

C/4/£l'-VBir5'.—"  Whether  we  agree  or  disagree  with 
Mr.  Crawford's  thesis,  we  cannot  but  admire  this  poignant 
and  beautiful  story." 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

TAQUISARA.   By  F.  Marion  Crawford. 

SPECTATOR.  —  "  X-aoth&v  of  his  brilliant  and  en. 
thralling  studies  of  modern  Italian  manners.'* 


FROM  the  FOUR  WINDS.     By  John 

SINJOHN.    Cloth,  6s. 

Daily    Tclefp^aph.--**  SUyriea    each    one    of    which    is  a 

masterpiece  of  pathetic  or  humorous  narrative These 

admirable  tales."  

NEW  EDITION'. 

MRS.    KEITH'S     CRIME.      By    Mrs 

W.  K.  CLIFFORD.  With  Frontispiece  by  the  Hon. 
John  Collier.     Cloth,  6s. 

World.—'*  Is  certainly  the  strongest  book  that  Mrs. 
W.  K.  Clifford  has  g:ivon  to  the  public.  It  is  probably,  too, 
the  most  popular."  _ 

THE  PARLIAMENT  of  GLADSTONE  and  DISRAELI. 

THE  INNER  LIFE  of  the  HOUSE  of 

COMMONS.  From  the  Writings  of  WILLIAM  WHITE. 
Introduction  by  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY,  M.P.  2  vols., 
cloth,  IGs. 

H.  W.  Lucy  in  the  Daily  Xeivs.~**We  have  here  pre- 
served precious  photographs  of  historic  scenes  and 
memorable  persona.  Having  spent  his  days  and  nightw 
with  Addison  and  other  classics  in  the  old  bookshop,"  tho 
Doorkeeper  brought  to  his  new  ta^k  an  excellent  literary 

style,  with  a  pleasant  dash  of  tho  old  fashion Hia  records 

have  the  inestimable  advantage  of  beine  edited  by  Mr. 
JuHtin  McCarthy,  who,  with  long  experience  an<l  close 
sympathy  with  the  House  of  Commons  and  its  history,  was 
the  very  man  for  the  task  of  dealing  with  a  mass  of  raeino- 
rauda  extending  over  tea  years.  I  do  not  know  what  he 
may  have  left  out;  he  has  certainly  known  what  to 
preserve." 

Mr.  T.  FISITEB  UNWINDS  ILLUSTRATED  8PRINO 
LIST  will  be  sent  post  free  to  any  address  on  anplication. 
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REVIEWS. 


EXTEA-CANONICAL    SCEIPTUEES. 
Sayings  of  Our  Lord.    Discovered  and  Edited 
by  B.  P.  GrenfeU,  M.A,  and  A.  S.  Hunt, 
M.A.     (Henry  Frowde.) 

THE  systematic  exploration  of  Egypt  in 
search,  of  Greek  MSS.  has  led  to  one 
more  find,  highly  interesting,  but  of  tan- 
talising brevity  and  incompleteness.  In  the 
course  of  last  winter's  excavations  Messrs. 
Grenfell  and  Hunt  turned  up  among  the 
rubbish-heaps  of  OxyrhjTichus,  on  the  edge 
of  the  Libj'an  Desert,  large  quantities  of 
papyri,  among  which  was  a  single  leaf 
apparently  detached  from  "  a  book  con- 
taining a  collection  of  Logia,  or  Sayings  of 
our  Lord."  They  have  hastened  to  publish 
tlie  precious  fragment,  and  it  now  lies  before 
us  in  an  excellent  and  convenient  edition, 
containing  a  facsimile  of  the  original  docu- 
ment, a  reprint  of  the  Greek  text  in  uncial 
characters,  a  second  reprint  in  ordinary  Greek 
type  accompanied  by  a  translation  and  a  most 
usefid  commentary,  and  followed  by  a  few 
pages  of  general  remarks.  We  may  trust 
German  scholarship  to  restore  it  before  long 
to  the  condition  in  which  it  was  discovered 
at  Oxyrhynchus. 

_  The  papyrus  leaf  originally  contained 
eight  sayings  attributed  to  Jesus  Christ, 
but  of  these  two  are  defaced  beyond  hope 
of  recovery.  One  agrees  verbatim  with 
Luke  vi.  12  ;  another  agrees  partially  with 
Luke  iv.  24 ;  and  a  third  recalls  Matt.  v.  14 
and  vii.  24,  25,  but  cannot,  according  to  the 
editors,  be  a  "mere  conflation  of  the  two 
passages  "  referred  to.  The  three  remaining 
Logia  are  entirely  new,  not  lieing  traceable 
to  our  canonical  Gospels  nor  to  any  other 
extant  source ;  and  certain  fragmentary 
indications  seem  to  show  that  the  two  in- 
decipherable sayings  are  also  new.  The 
sense  of  those  which  can  be  read  is  rather 
obscure,  a  fact  that  may  possibly  account 
for  their  exclusion  from  the  canonical 
Gospels.  The  editors  do  not  discuss  the 
question  of  their  authenticity,  but  attribute 
to  them  in  their  present  form  a  date   not 


later  than  the  end  of  the  first  century.  One 
embodies  a  warning  which  seems,  if  taken 
literally,  to  contravene  the  whole  spirit  of 
evangelical  teaching,  although  no  canonical 
saying  of  Jesus  has  ever  been  so  faithfully 
observed  by  the  self  -  styled  evangelical 
part}'.  According  to  the  papyrus  He  de- 
clares that  "  except  ye  keep  the  Sabbath 
ye  shall  not  see  the  Father."  But  it  is 
possible  that  to  keep  the  Sabbath  may  here 
mean  to  renounce  the  world. 

Another  saying,  equally  enigmatical, 
declares  that  Jesus  will  be  found  by  lifting 
the  stone  or  cleaving  the  wood.  Even  the 
Fourth  Gospel  contains  no  utterance  so 
mystical  as  this.  The  editors  suggest  that 
the  presence  of  Christ  in  all  things  may 
be  implied  ;  or,  much  less  probablj',  that 
the  words  are  "intended  to  teach  the  effort 
required  in  order  to  find  Christ  "  (p.  14). 
One  thinks  of  the  proverbial  references  to 
"oak  and  rock  "  among  the  Greeks  as 
sources  of  things  that  come  up  unexpectedly, 
unaccountably,  nobod}'  can  tell  whence. 
Another  parallel  is  supplied  by  the  theo- 
phany  of  the  burning  bush  and  by  the 
water  that  gushed  from  the  rock  in  the 
desert,  which  has  been  also  interpreted  as  a 
manifestation  of  Christ.  Were  the  saying 
canonical  it  would  doubtless  be  adduced  by 
those  who  identify  Christ  with  the  Word  by 
whom  all  things  were  made  as  an  irrefrag- 
able argument  for  their  theology.  All  will 
agree  that  trees,  rocks,  and  other  equally 
material  objects  were  employed  in  a  very 
human  way  by  Jesus  to  illustrate  the 
coming  kingdom  of  heaven ;  and  from  the 
kingdom  to  the  King  is  no  very  difficult 
transition. 

Our  papyrus  repeats  the  sa}'ing  about 
the  prophet  who  is  not  received  in 
his  own  country,  and  adds  to  it  another 
which  is  quite  new,  that  a  physician  can- 
not cure  those  who  know  him.  Whether 
genuine  or  not  these  last  words  evidently 
refer  to  the  rejection  of  the  Gospel  by  the 
Jews,  and  therefore  add  nothing  to  the  old 
points  of  view.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  whether  the  Palestinian  practitioners 
were  really  only  successful  in  dealing  with 
strangers.  If  so,  their  experience  differed 
widely  from  that  of  the  modern  faculty, 
among  whom  a  close  acquaintance  with  the 
constitution  and  habits  of  the  patient  derived 
from  long  personal  intimacy  counts  for 
much  in  making  the  diagnosis  and  in  pre- 
scribing the  remedy. 

Finally,  we  may  mention  a  saying  which, 
although  not  placed  last  in  this  little  col- 
lection, stands  at  the  furthest  remove  from 
the  tone  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  and  for 
bitterness  of  disappointment  exceeds  any 
utterance  of  the  Johannine  Jesus.  The 
Eedeemer  says,  or  is  made  to  sa}',  that  He 
stood  in  the  midst  of  the  world,  and  to  His 
soid-'s  distress  met  with  no  recognition  from 
the  sons  of  men.  Clearly  our  fragmentist 
(or  the  source  which  he  copies)  represents 
no  particular  sect  or  doctrinal  tendency.  His 
interest,  apparently,  was  to  collect  sayings 
of  .Jesus  from  every  quarter,  and  to  tran- 
scribe them  for  the  edification  of  believers. 
After  all,  the  real  value  of  these  Logia 
will  probably  be  found  to  be  not  so  much 
in  their  more  or  less  doubtfid,  more  or  less 
enigmatic  additions  to  the  recorded  words 


of  Christ,  as  in  the  light  which  they  may 
be  expected  to  throw  on  certain  vexed 
questions  of  New  Testament  criticism.  For 
example,  it  is  a  moot  point  whether  the 
original  Matthew  wrote  our  First  Gospel,  or, 
indeed,  whether  he  wrote  what  we  shoidd 
call  a  gospel  at  all.  Papias,  our  earliest 
authority  on  the  subject,  speaks  of  Matthew 
as  having  made  a  collection  of  Logia  or 
discourses  of  the  Lord,  not  as  having  written 
a  narrative  of  his  life.  Now,  as  the  editors 
justly  observe,  we  have  got  in  this  papyrus 

"  for  the  first  time  a  concrete  example  of  what 
was  meant  by  the  Logia  which  Papias  tells  us 
were  compiled  by  St.  Matthew  and  the  K6y,a 
KvpiaKi  upon  which  Papias  himself  wrote  a 
commentary.  ...  It  is  not,  of  coiu-se,  at  all 
likely  that  our  fragment  has  any  actual  con- 
nexion either  with  the  Hebrew  Logia  of  St. 
Matthew  or  the  \6fia  Kvpiaxd  of  Papias  .  .  . 
[but]  the  discovery  strongly  supports  the  view 
that  in  speaking  of  Adyia  Papias  and  Eusebius 
intended  some  similar  collection  "  (p.  18). 

But  this  is  not  all.     Modern  criticism  has 
shown  strong  reasons  for  doubting  that  the 
rich   collection  of    discourses   contained   in 
our    "  Matthew "    faithfuUy   reproduce   the 
contents  of  the  precious  document  ascribed 
by  Papias  to  the  Apostle  himself.     For  a 
comparison    with    the    text    of    our    third 
Evangelist — Luke  or  another — shows  serious 
discrepancies  in  their  respective  reports  of 
what  was    evidently   the    same    discourse, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount ;  and  the  much  less  artificial  arrange- 
ment adopted  by    "  Luke  "    suggests   that 
his  is  the  more  faithful  transcript  from  the 
original  source — probably  the  Logia  of  the 
true   Matthew.      It    becomes,    therefore,    a 
matter  of   importance    to   note  with  which 
Evangelist  our  papyrus  exhibits  the  more 
marked   agreement.      There    is    no    doubt 
about  it.     The  editors  point  out  that  in  the 
saying  about  the  unhonoured  prophet  the 
word  ScKTo's  (acceptable)  which  is  employed 
by  the  papyrus  is  also  that  used  by  Luke, 
whereas    Matthew    has    a    quite    different 
phrase.     It    also    seems    quite    clear    that 
the  new  source  is  not  copied   from   Luke. 
Thus  each  receives  an  independent  support 
from   the   other    as   regards    antiquity  and 
nearness     to    the    primordial     source.      It 
may  be  said  that  this  is  building  too  much 
on  one  word.     But  in  the  absence  of  more 
coijious  evidence  we  cannot  afford  to  neglect 
any,    even    the    slightest,    indication.     The 
judicious   use    of    such    trifling   hints    con- 
stitutes  the    method    of    Zadig,    which,    as 
Huxley  as  shown,  is  the  method  of  science. 
With  regard  to  the  Johannine  problem, 
the  new  fragment  imfortunately  has  nothing 
to  help  us.     It  contains,  indeed,  a  couple  of 
Johannine  phrases,  but  these  are  evidently 
not  Cjuotations  ;  and  those  who  imjsugn  the 
apostolic  origin  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  would 
not  now  deny  that  it  rejsresents  a  line  of 
thought  extending  back  to  the  first  century. 
But  we  must  not  trespass  any  further  on 
the  pri\ilege  which  the  editors  of  this  most 
interesting   pamphlet   may   justly  claim   of 
telling  their  own  story  in  their  own  way, 
especially  as  a  cheap  edition  of  the  Logia 
has  been  issued  at  a  price  which  leaves  those 
interested  in  the  subject — that  is,   all  who 
care  about  religion — without  an  excuse  for 
not  procuring  themselves  a  copy. 
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SCIENTIFIC  IMMOETALITY. 

The  Place  of  Death  in  Evohdion.    By  Newman 

Smyth.     (Fisher  Unwin.) 
Tins  is  the  Litest  attempt  to  bridge  over  the 
rrap  that  stiU  yawns  between  the  conchisions 
of  science  and  the  aspirations  of  religious 
faith.     Mr.  Newman  Smyth  thinks  that  the 
time  "has  come  for  a  vital  reconstruction  of 
Christian   theology,    as   the   residt    of    |'  a 
deeper  knowledge  and  a  truer  interjiretation 
of  the  Sacred  Scripture  of  Life  which  the 
hand  of  God  has  written  in  nature.     The 
coming  theologian,  therefore,"    our  aiithor 
opines — "the  nest   successful   defender   of 
the  faith  once  given  to  the  saints — wiU  be  a 
trained   and  accomplished  biologist."     Mr. 
Newman   Smyth   is  not  himself   a   trained 
and    accomplished    biologist,     but,     as     a 
diligent  student   of   the   German  school  of 
biologists,  he  has  some  thought  of  under- 
taking the  task  to  which  he  refers.     What 
is  needed,  in  his  opinion,  is 
••  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  demonstration 
of  the  fact,  which  the  disciple  cf  old  perceived, 
that  the  hfe  was  manifested  in  the  Christ,  and 
that  His  essential  words  meet  and  match  the 
great  principles  of  life  which  have  been  hidden 
ill  natm-e's  heart  from  the  beginning." 

The  present  volume  is  a  first  step  towards 
the  realisation  of  the  author's  dream.  Diffi- 
culties, of  course,  there  are  in  the  way. 


"The  science  of  biology  itself  has  been  far 
too  crude,  and  its  theories  are  still  too  tentative, 
and  even  contiiotiug  at  many  poiuts,  to  warrant 
us  as  yet  in  building  upon  them,  over-conti- 
dently,"  the  higher  conclusions  of  the  Christian 
reason.  Nevertheless,  within  the  past  thirty 
years,  and  since  Darwin,  some  sure  groimd  has 
been  gained  by  evolutionary  science,  and  biology 
in  particular  is  opening  fields  of  knowledge 
which  invite  fresh  inquiry  on  the  part  of 
thoughtful  believers." 

Mr.  Newman  Smyth  is  careful  in  all  cases 
to  write  "  nature  "  with  a  small  "  n,"  which 
at  once  differentiates  him  from  the  merely 
scientific  investigator ;  his   capitals   are    re 


unbending  utilitarians,    why   not    god   and 
Germ-plasm  ?     Or  genesis  and  Geology  ? 

The  basis  of  Mr.  Newman  Smji^h's  specu- 
lations as  to  the  future  of  humanity  is 
Prof.  Weismann's  fascinating  contention 
that  the  unicellular  organisms  multiplying 
tliemselves  hy  fission  are  immortal,  no  such 
thing  as  death  occurring  among  them,  and 
that  death  is  a  secondary  development  in 
the  scale  of  life,  the  concomitant  of  sexualitj'', 
and  useful  as  the  cause  of  variation. 
"  Death,"  says  Weismann,  "  and  the  longer 
or  shorter  duration  of  life,  both  depend 
entirely  on  adaptation.  It  is  not  an  essen- 
tial attribute  of  living  matter,  it  is  neither 
necessarily  associated  with  reproduction  nor 
a  necessary  consequence  of  it."  Using  this 
statement  as  a  sort  of  spring-board,  Mr. 
Newman  Smyth  takes  a  bold  leap  into  space : 

"  Death  has  a  selective  and  adaptive  function 
to  fulfil  so  long  as  sex  continues  to  reproduce, 
to  elevate,  to  enhance,  and  beautify  hfe.  But 
shall  there  come  a  time,"  he  inqunes,  "  is  there 
a  pitch  and  perfection  of  spiritual  organisation 
to  be  reached,  when  neither  of  these  fh'st  friends 
and  helpmeets  of  Hfe  shall  be  longer  needed  ? 
Shall  life  at  last  attain  a  freedom  and  perfection 
where  the  constant  attendance  of  these  two 
servants,  sex  and  death,  shall  be  no  longer 
useful,  and  may,  therefore,  be  dispensed  with  ?  " 

Gathering  courage  as  he  proceeds  with 
a  series  of  interrogations  in  this  strain,  the 
author  finally  asks  whether  the  climax 
indicated  in  our  development  is  not  already 
reached  : 


"  Has  not  the  evolution  of  hfe,  through  sex 
and  death  among  other  means,  reached  in  our 
spiritual  beiug  and  possibihty,  that  point  of 
perfection  intended  from  the  beginning  in 
which  it  has  become  capable  of  surviving  a 
body  no  longer  fitted  to  its  use,  and  of  per- 
sisting afterwards  in  some  other  form  and 
relationship  in  which  it  shall  no  longer  need 
death   or  regeneration   to   help  it   further  on 


In  fact,  the  author's  admission  that  the  sub- 
limation of  human  nature  for  which  he  con- 
tends may  not  even  yet  be  begun,  suggests 
a  fatal  line  of  criticism  with  regard  to  this 
too  ingenious  work.  If  the  process  of  sub- 
limation is  not  yet  begun  what  reason  have 
we  for  assuming  that  it  ever  will  be  ?  At 
what  point  in  our  development  does  death 
become  superfluous  ?  Is  the  life  of  Europe 
better  fitted  for  an  apotheosis  than  that  of 
Central  Africa  ?  Upon  these  vital  (questions 
Mr.  Newman  Smyth  throws  no  light.  Ho 
appeals  to  the  scientific  method  of  investiga- 
tion respecting  a  cj^uestion  which  lies  wholly 
outside  the  sjihere  of  evidence.  The  bi- 
ologists deal  with  such  evidence  as  comes 
within  the  range  of  their  microscopes.  But 
the  moment  the  author  of  this  book  leaves 
the  solid  ground  of  microscopic  investigation 
(which  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  affect 
human  destinies)  he  works  in  vacuo.  Belief 
or  hope  is  one  thing  ;  evidence  is  another. 
All  religions  require  the  exercise  of  faith, 
and  their  domain  begins  where  evidence  in 
the  scientific  sense  ends.  Christianity  offers 
no  evidence  in  supp)ort  of  the  existence  of 
the  soul ;  nor  is  it  called  upon  to  do  so. 
The  question  of  the  soul,  and  of  all  that 
may  befall  it,  is  one  of  faith  alone. 

All  that  Mr.  Newman  Smyth  deduces  from 
the  simple  and  compoimd  cell  with  regard 
to  human  destinies  is  the  emptiest  hypothesis, 
and  the  more  devout  the  Christian  reader  of 
this  book,  the  more  decisively  he  wiU  reject 
the  author',s  abstract  reasoning,  which  is 
calculated  to  land  him  in  the  purest  theism. 
If  death  is  merely  useful  as  a  factor  in 
evolution,  enabling  the  human  race  to  rise 
on  stepping-stones  of  their  dead  selves  to 
higher  things ;  and  if  by  dint  of  evolution 
the  soul  becomes  finally  detached  from  the 
bodj',  to  lead  an  independent  existence  here 
or  in  outer  space,  the  question  naturally 
arises :  Where  does   Christianity  come  in  ? 


body  in   which  the  old   order   ends,   from  the 

spiritual  in  which  the  new  order  begins,  remains 

a   mortal  necessity    for  us   all,  but   after  the 

^  ^  dissolution  of   this  mortahty   it   will   have  no 

served  for  theological  names    and    abstrac-  I  more  dominion  over  us.     There  shall  be  for  the 


Death  as  the  means  of  disentanghng  this    pgrhaps  if  Mr.  Newman  Smyth  wore  a  more 


tions.  This  will  inspire  confidence  in  a 
class  of  reader  who  is  not  greatly  interested 
in  the  labours  of  Weismann,  Biitschli, 
Maupas,  Nussbaum,  and  other  investigators 
of  the  germ-coU ;  but  Mr.  Newman  Smyth 
must  1)0  credited  with  more  than  a  smatter- 
ing of  his  subject  on  its  scientific  side.  In 
an  appendix  to  the  volume  he  gives  an 
excellent  summary  of  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge  with  regard  to  unicellular  and 
otlier  primitive  organisms,  among  which  the 
problem  of  life  and  death  is  first  presented. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  his  theology  is  not 
(juite  so  comprehensive  or  satisfactory  as  his 
biology,  since  he  ignores  completely  the 
questions  of  sin  and  salvation,  which  are 
surely  the  fundamentals  of  Christianity. 
I'erhaps  these  are  the  doctrines  that  are 
destined  to  go  by  the  board  when  the  next 
"vital  reconstruction"  of  Christian  theology 
is  effected  ;  but  if  so,  one  may  be  j^ardonod 
for  inquiring  liow  much  of  the  existing 
edifice  of  Christianity  will  then  remain,  and 
whether  it  is  worth  while,  in  Mr.  Newman 
Smyth's  system,  to  keep  up  the  familiar 
series    of  sacred   names    and    symbols  with 


perfected  life  of  spirits  no  need  of  an  endless 
series  of  births  and  re-births.  .  .  .  The  con- 
nexion throughout  nature  between  death  and 
sex  is  so  intimate,  so  constant,  so  mutually 
serviceable  that  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  say 
that  the  one  probably  could  not  have  existed 
without  the  other.  As  nature  announces  the 
entrance  of  both  at  the  same  time  into  the 
world,  so  the  gospel  of  the  resurrection  an- 
nounces the  departure  of  both  together  from 
the  heavenly  life :  '  For  in  the  resurrection  they 
neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  but 
are  as  angels  in  heaven.'  " 

This  is  the  highest  point  to  which  the 
author  in  his  speculation  soars.  He  does 
not  long  maintain  this  strength  of  pinion. 
Apparently  he  is  haunted  by  the  idea  that 
he  has  been  assuming  a  little  too  much ; 
for  almost  immediatelj^  he  descends  from 
his  higher  flight  to  incj^uire  whether  the 
expulsion  of  death  from  the  limits  of  human 
experience  may  not,  after  all,  be  "a  process 
requiring  a  whole  world-age  for  its  com- 
pletion, as  nature  always  takes  time  to 
render  any  organ  functionless  and  rudimen- 
tary." We  certainly  think  that  nature  (albeit 
she  may  be  put  ofi:   with  a  small 


consistent  biologist  he  would  be  a  better  theo- 
logian. The  precise  method  of  his  elevation 
of  humanity  from  the  corporeal  to  the  spiritual 
condition  it  is  difficult  to  grasj).  Sometimes 
it  is  represented  as  the  ultimate  end  of 
evolution  not  yet  reached,  sometimes  as  a 
process  actually  going  on,  with  the  earth  as 
a  sort  of  forcing-house  for  souls  which  are 
turned  out  in  successive  batches  on  the 
most  expeditious  and  economical  principles. 
This  book  is  altogether  a  strange  product  of 
a  scientific  age.  Both  biology  and  theology, 
perhaps,  will  bo  sorry  to  learn  that  the 
author  contemplates  publishing  a  bigger 
work  on  the  same  theme. 


capitals.     If  capitals  mean  anything  to  the  ]  entitled  to  some  consideration  in  this  matter. 


GUNPOWDER  PLOT   AG.A.IN. 

What  Gunpowder  Plot  Was.  By  Samuel 
Eawson  Gardiner,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  (Long- 
mans.) 

In  a  volume  published  last  autumn,  and 
entitled  What  Was  Gunpowder  Plot  ?  Father 
Gerard,  a  well-known  member  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  made  a  vigorous  and,  as  it  seemed 
to  many  critics,  a  successful  effort  to  over- 
turn the  traditional  account  of  the  drama 
upon  which  is  based  the  national  feast  of 
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November  5.  His  principal  conclusion  was 
that  the  traditional  account  was  certainly 
unworthy  of  credence  ;  he  claimed  also  to 
have  established  probable  grounds  for  the 
opinion  that  the  Minister  of  the  day,  CecU, 
nursed  the  plot  for  purposes  of  his  own. 
Dr.  Gardiner,  who  acknowledges  cordially 
tlie  ability  with  which  the  case  against  the 
Minister  is  developed,  and  the  serious  nature 
of  some  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  the 
traditional  tale,  now  comes  forward  to 
maintain  its  substantial  accuracy. 

By  way  of  preamble,  he  rides  out  of 
court  the  whole  of  Father  Gerard's  third 
chapter,  on  "  The  Opinions  of  Contem- 
poraries and  Historians,"  as  being  of  such 
a  hearsay,  vague,  and  unauthentic  character 
as,  according  to  the  canons  of  modern  his- 
torical criticism,  it  is  safer  totally  to  dis- 
regard. "  To  ask,"  he  writes,  "  Mr. 
Spedding's  question,  '  What  means  had 
they  of  knowing  ? '  is  quite  sufficient  to 
condemn  the  so-called  evidence."  We  may 
accept  this  dictum  ;  it  is  applicable  to  much 
of  the  gossip  which,  in  the  adroit  hands 
of  the  learned  Jesuit,  if  not  sufficient 
absolutely  to  build  up  a  presumption  of 
duplicity  against  the  minister  Cecil,  served 
at  least  to  envelop  him  in  a  sinister  atmos- 
phere of  suspicion  ;  but  in  his  objection  to 
the  "  purely  negative  character  "  of  Father 
Gerard's  criticism  we  do  not  perfectly' 
follow  Dr.  Gardiner.  By  means  of  a  meta- 
phor that  seems  rather  to  have  cumbered 
him,  he  thus  explains  the  nature  of  the 
defect : 

"  When  a  door-key  is  missing  the  house- 
holder does  not  lose  time  in  deploring  the 
intricacy  of  the  lock ;  he  tries  every  key  at  his 
disposal  to  see  if  it  will  fit  the  wards,  and  only 
sends  for  the  locksmith  when  h(,'  finds  that  his 
own  keys  are  useless.  So  it  is  with  historical 
inquiry.  .  .  .  Try,  if  need  be,  one  hypothesis 
after  another — Salisbury's  guilt,  his  connivance, 
his  innocence,  or  what  you  please.  Apply  them 
to  the  evidence,  and  when  one  fails  to  unlock 
the  secret,  try  another." 

But  such  a  testing  of  one  liypothesis  at  least 
forms  an  essential  part  of  Father  Gerard's 
work,  not  less  than  of  Dr.  Gardiner's,  to  wit, 
of  the  traditional  story.  Only  the  residts  are 
different :  Father  Gerard,  after  testing  this 
key,  dro^jped  it  back  into  the  basket  as 
serviceless  ;  Dr.  Gardiner,  having  twisted  it 
for  a  while  delicately  this  way  and  that 
among  the  wards,  cries  out  that,  allowing 
for  an  insignificant  occasional  roughness 
("of  course,  there  must  be  some  ragged 
ends  of  the  story"),  it  is  a  beautiful  fit. 
Father  Gerard's  examination  was  not  ex- 
haustive, but,  so  far  as  he  went,  his  method 
is  not  easily  to  be  distinguished  from  that 
of  his  critic. 

Father  Gerard's  verdict  against  the  cur- 
rent version  of  the  story  is  based  upon 
evidence  which,  if  we  omit  the  items  com- 
prised in  his  third  chapter  mentioned  above, 
is  mainly  threefold.  First,  he  examines  the 
authentic  documents  relating  to  the  matter, 
throwing  a  strong  light  upon  their  dis- 
crepancies and  inconsistencies  ;  he  endea- 
vours, in  the  second  place,  by  plans  and 
pictures  to  demonstrate  topographically 
that  the  conditions  of  space  and  locality 
admit  no  such  incidents  as  those  included 
in    the     official     narratives  ;     thirdly,    he 


would  convince  us  that  Cecil  was  in 
a  tight  place,  and  that  the  discovery  of 
Powder  Treason,  under  such  circumstances 
as  in  fact  did  wait  upon  its  discovery,  was 
excellently  adapted  to  secure  his  position. 
Dr.  Gardiner  has  considered  these  points 
with  careful  pains,  and  answers  them 
courteously,  concisely,  lucidly,  and,  we 
cannot  but  think,  finally. 

The  Catholic  writer  has  made  much  of  the 
discrepancies,  for  instance,  between  the  five 
or  six  confessions  attributed  to  Fawkes. 
Certainly  such  discrepancies  there  are,  says 
the  Oxford  man,  but  they  are  evidence  of 
genuineness.  Fawkes  was  no  coward ;  he 
was  loyal  to  his  oath  of  secrecy  so  long  as 
human  endurance  could  hold  out ;  admission 
after  admission  was  forced  from  him,  and  at 
each  examination  he  was  obliged  to  answer 
with  an  aye  queries  which  he  had  pre- 
viously answered  no,  so  that  these  very  dif- 
ferences shape  better  with  the  theory  that  the 
Government  was  really  in  the  dark  than  with 
the  supposition  that  their  story  was  cut  and 
dried  beforehand.  Again,  from  the  fact  that 
the  date  of  Winter's  confession  shows  23, 
corrected  to  25 — as  Father  Gerard  says,  in  the 
man's  own  handwriting — he  concludes  that 
the  confession  was  extracted  by  torture.  A 
close  examination  of  the  document.  Dr. 
Gardiner  alleges  in  reply,  shows  the  correc- 
tion to  be  not  in  Winter's  hand,  but  in 
Cole's ;  and  for  such  a  correction  he  is  at 
no  loss  to  suggest  a  technical  reason ;  at  the 
same  time,  as  an  explanation  of  the  phrase 
"Thomas  Winter  dotli  find  liis  hand  so 
strong  as  after  dinner  he  will  settle  himself 
to  write  .  .  .  to  your  Lordship, "  upon  which 
is  based  the  theory  that  he  was  submitted 
to  torture,  he  demonstrates  that  at  Holbeclie 
Winter  received  a  ball  in  the  shoulder. 

The  topographical  and  mechanical  depart- 
ment of  the  controversy  is  too  intricate  to  be 
taken  to  pieces.  We  can  only  say  that, 
having  risen  from  Father  Gerard's  book 
filled  with  assurance  that,  whatever  did 
actually  happen,  the  general  course  of  the 
traditional  narrative  at  any  rate  was  hence- 
forth incredible,  we  leave  his  adversary's 
reply  with  our  uprooted  notions  once  more 
upright  and  hearty.  Father  Gerard,  for 
example,  poured  ridicide  upon  the  notion 
that  "these  light-hearted  adventurers"  had 
been  able  to  drive  a  tunnel  through  soft 
earth  and  to  perform  the  ticklish  operation 
of  interfering  with  foundations  without 
causing  either  crack  or  settlement.  And  it 
does  seem  absurd,  till  Dr.  Gardiner  reminds 
us,  that  the  wars  in  the  Low  Countries 
had  offered  to  Fawkes  "  the  most  com- 
plete school  of  military  mining  in  the 
world."  Cecil's  motives  for  complicity,  the 
theory  that  his  position  in  the  King's 
grace  required  a  prop,  will  hardly  stand 
before  the  fact  that  "he  had  just  achieved 
a  triumjjh  of  no  common  order,"  and  in 
February  had  been  raised  to  the  earldom 
of  Salisbury. 

With  such  succinctness  and  effectiveness 
has  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  living 
authorities  answered  the  sprightly  mono- 
graph of  last  autumn,  and  his  slender 
volume — its  dimensions  are  less  than  those 
of  the  book  to  which  it  replies — contains  in 
addition  a  perfectly  modelled  little  essay 
upon  the  relations  between  the  Government 


and  the  Papal  Church,  in  which  the  theory 
that  the  opposition  of  statesmen  was  based 
mainly  upon  national  considerations  is 
strongly  defended.  A  curious  and,  it  may 
be  hoped,  to  Father  Gerard  a  consoling 
feature  in  the  case  is  that  his  antagonist 
has  come  away  from  his  task  filled  with  a 
sort  of  reverence  for  the  misguided  men 
whose  wild  wicked  scheme  gained  for  the 
rehgion  in  whose  interest  it  was  conceived 
two  hundred  years  of  bitter  distrust  and 
ill-usage.  This  notice  may  be  fitly  con- 
cluded with  a  passage  in  which  this  senti- 
ment is  conveyed : 

"...  No  candid  person  can,  I  imagine,  rise 
from  the  perusal  of  these  sentences  [Winter's 
confession]  without  having  his  estimate  of  the 
character  of  the  conspirators  raised.  There  is 
no  conscious  assumption  of  high  qualities,  but 
each  touch  as  it  comes  strengthens  the  behef 
that  the  men  concerned  in  the  plot  were  patient 
and  loyal,  brave  beyond  the  liiuits  of  ordinary 
bravery,  and  utterly  without  selfish  aims." 
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Colleges.      By 
E.   H.   New. 


J.    AVells. 
(Methuen 


Messes.  Methuen  are  to  be  heartily  con- 
gratulated on  the  success   of    their   dainty 
little  guide  to  Oxford  and  its  colleges.     It 
is  in  every  way  a  charming  book,  pleasant 
to  hold  in  the  hand,  admirably   printed   on 
good  paper,   and   as    admirably  illustrated. 
Mr.  Wells   has  performed  his  part  of    the 
work  most  excellently.     He  sets  down  liis 
facts  with  a  brevity  and  conciseness  which 
are   as  rare    in    guide-books   as    they   are 
desirable,    while   he   relieves   his   narrative 
from   time    to    time    with    sly    touches    of 
humour,  which   are  very  refreshing  in   the 
midst  of  such  a  mass  of   historical,   archi- 
tectural,   and    biographical    details.       The 
arrangement   of    the    book    strikes    us    as 
well-planned.     Each  college  is  treated  in  a 
sej)arate    chapter,    which  varies   in   length 
according    to    the    amount    of    interesting 
matter  which    its    history  provides,    while 
each    chapter   again   is    divided    into    two 
parts,    the   first   and   shorter    part    dealing 
only  with  the  architecture  and  the  buildings, 
the  second  with  the  general  history  of  the 
college  and  the  various  men  of   note  who 
have   been   educated    at    it.      With    great 
wisdom  Mr.  Wells  has  not  attempted  any 
elaborate  survey  of  the  Oxford  of  to-day  in 
his    book,    or    any   accoimt   of     its    living 
worthies.     His  subject  is  the  Oxford  of  the 
past  and  the  history  of  its  gradual  evolution 
into   the   Oxford   of  the   present,    and   the 
present  is  only  touched  upon  in  the  light  of 
that  past.     We  are  thus  spared  unprofitable 
specidations   as  to   the   results   of    modern 
educational  movements,  or  the  possibilities 
of  future  developments.     The  book,  in  fact, 
is  essentially  businesslike.      Its  author  set 
before  himself  a  definite  programme,   and 
refused    to    be     diverted    from    it   to    any 
matters  not  strictly  within  its  scope.     There 
is   only  one   point  on  which  we  think  the 
arrangement  of  the  matter  might  have  been 
improved,    and  in   some  future   edition    it 
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might  be  found  possible  to  alter  this.  We 
should  like  to  see  the  date  of  the  foundation 
of  every  coUege  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
chapter  devoted  to  it.  It  is  true  that  the 
date  is  genera%  to  be  found  somewhere 
in  the  text  (though  in  the  case,  for 
example,  of  Trinity  no  date  is  given 
for  Sir  Thomas  Pope's  foundation),  but 
for  purposes  of  reference  it  is  always 
more  convenient  to  have  a  definite  place 
in  which  information  of  this  kind  may 
be  found. 

One  other  curious  omission  in  the  -book 
may  be  noted  in  passing — namely,  that 
whereas  in  the  accounts  of  all  the  other 
colleges  which  possess  gardens  any  points 
of  interest  relating  to  these  are  given,  in 
the  case  of  New  CoUege,  whose  gardens 
are  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  in  Oxford, 
nothing  is  to  be  found  beyond  a  casual 
reference  under  the  general  heading  of 
"Oxford"  in  the  first  chapter.  Anyone 
reading  through  the  account  of  that  coUege 
woidd  go  away  with  the  impression  that, 
unlike  Merton,  Trinity,  Exeter,  and  the 
rest,  it  had  no  garden.  Another  curiovis 
omission  may  be  found  in  the  chapter  on 
Magdalen,  where  no  mention  whatever  is 
made  of  the  beautiful  Deer  Park.  But 
these  are  small  points,  and  the  wonder  is, 
not  that  such  things  have  been  omitted,  but 
that  room  has  been  found  for  so  much, 
considering  the  small  size  of  the  book. 

The  tone  of  Mr.  AVeUs's  strictures  on  the 
sins  of  modern  Oxford  architects  is  conscien- 
tiously moderate.  Even  Keble  does  not 
bring  forth  a  railing  accusation  from  him. 
Of  the  Brasenose  buUdings  in  the  High- street 
he  merely  remarks  that  "it  is  a  pity  that  so 
good  a  building  is  so  over-loaded  with 
ornament,"  while  few  will  consider  him 
imduly  severe  when  he  describes  the  Holj'- 
weU-street  front  of  New  CoUege  as  "  the 
most  temble  of  aU  the  outrages  on  modern 
Oxford."  The  book  is  fuU  of  curious  and 
interesting  bits  of  information  about  the 
University  in  aU  the  various  phases  of  its 
liistory,  and  contains  many  jileasant  old 
world  academic  stories  of  dead  and  gone 
wortliies — and  unworthies.  He  quotes,  by 
the  wa}',  Trapp's  epigram  on  the  two 
Universities  : 

"  The  Icing  observing  with  judicious  eyes 
The  state  of  both  his  universities, 
To  Oxford  sent  a  troop  of  horse ;  and  why  '■: 
Til  at  learned  body  wanted  loyalty. 
To  Cambiidge  books  he   sent,  as  well  dis- 
cerning 
How  much  that  loyal  body  wanted  learning." 

But  lie  does  not  (^uote  the  original  epigram 
to  wliich,  we  believe,  this  was  only  a 
rejoinder: 

"  The  king  to  Oxford  sent  a  troop  of  liorso, 
For  Tories  own  no  arguiuout  but  foroe. 
On  the  other  hand  to  Cambridge  books  lie 

sent, 
For  Whigs  allow  no  force  but  argument." 

In  the  chapter  on  the  Bodleian  ho  toUs 
an  interesting  old  story  which  is  worth 
repeating : 

"  Charles  I.  visited  the  library  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  and  is  said  to  have  bore  consulted 
the  Sortrs  Vir<ii.Ha)im  with  the  most  unhappy 
results  ;  he  had  been  persuaded  by  Lord  Falk- 


land to  try  his  luck,  and  opened  on  the 
passage — 

'  Let  him  for  succour  sue  from  place  to  place, 
Torn  from  his  subjects,  and  his  son's  embrace. 

And  when  at  length  the  cruel  war  shall  cease, 
On  hard  conditions  may  he  buy  his  peace.'" 

Lord  Falkland  only  made  matters  worse 
when,  hoping  to  remove  the  bad  effect  of 
the  unlucky  omen,  he,  too,  opened  Virgil ; 
his  passage  was  that  on  the  untimely  death 
of  PaUas  : 

"  Oh,  curst  essay  of  arms,  disastrous  doom, 
Prelude  of  bloody  fields  and  fights  to  come." 

The  ejiitaph  on  the  Non-Juror  Eawlinson 
in  the  Chapel  of  St.  John's  is  worth  quoting 
for  its  gentle  irony.  He  had  left  the  bulk 
of  his  estate  to  his  coUege,  and  requested 
that  his  heart  should  be  buried  in  the 
chapel  to  the  north  of  the  altar  with  the 
inscription  "  Ubi  Thesaurus  ibi  cor,"  which 
gives  a  new  and  subtle  meaning  to  the  text, 
"  Where  your  treasure  is  there  wiU  your 
heart  be  also." 

Altogether  Mr.  Wells's  guide  to  Oxford  is 
an  esceUent  piece  of  work.  Our  only 
regret  is  that  space  could  not  be  found  for 
some  account  of  the  manv  interesting  old 
churches  in  the  city.  But  these  are  outside 
the  subject  of  the  book  wliich  deals  only 
with  the  Universitj".  Perhaps  Messrs. 
Methuen  will  be  tempted  to  foUow  it  up 
with  another  volume  dealing  with  these  ? 


A   BOOK   ABOUT    BIEDS. 

The  Migration  of  Birds.      By  Charles  Dixon. 
(Horace  Cox.) 

In  1895  Mr.  Dixon  published  The  Migra- 
tion of  British  Birds,  as  a  contribution 
towards  the  study  of  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution and  movements  of  birds  and  of 
insular  faunas.  More  reading  and  obser- 
vation have  led  him  further  afield,  and  the 
present  book  is  an  enlarged  and  corrected 
view  of  his  theories  on  bird-life.  It  is 
marked  by  a  thoroughness  and  knowledge 
of  the  subject  which  must  render  it  a  valu- 
able compendium  to  aU  who  are  interested 
in  the  migration  of  birds :  a  fascinating 
study  in  itself,  and  one  that  touches  many 
fields  of  biological  and  geological  lore. 
Every  variety  of  migration — vertical,  local, 
nomadic  and  irruptive — is  carefidly  investi- 
gated. Tables  of  species  sujjposed  to  pass 
o-\'er  from  one  to  ten  thousand  miles  during 
migration,  and  of  species  with  a  base  in  the 
intertropical  realm  which  breed  both  in  the 
northern  and  southern  hemispheres,  are 
appended.  An  Appendix  iilso  appears  on 
the  bibliography  of  Mr.  Dixon's  subject,  in 
winch,  however,  no  mention  is  made  of 
Pliny.  The  volume  is  equipped  with  maps, 
and  contains  forms  in  which  modern  AVhites 
of  Selborne  can  note  the  appearance  and 
departure  of  migratory  birds.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Dixon  has  taken  the  utmost  pains  to  set 
forth  his  subject  worthily,  and,  to  do  him 
justice,  he  has  succeeded  fairly  weU  ;  but 
til  ore  is  an  ungracious  savour  throughout 
tlio  book.  No  greater  authority  upon  mi- 
gration can  be  named  tiian  the  late  Herr 


Giitke,  who  enjoyed  unique  facilities  for 
studying  the  flight  of  birds  at  Heligoland. 
He  coUected  a  large  bodj'  of  statistics,  but 
is  remarkably  cautious  in  drawing  deduc- 
tions from  them.  Ornithologists  value 
Gatke's  book  on  Migration  on  account 
of  the  sobriety  of  his  judgments.  He 
never  presses  evidence  too  far,  never 
assumes  a  point  which  is  not  amply  estab- 
lished by  observation.     Yet  Mr.  Dixon  says  : 

"  Profound  as  is  our  admiration  for  this 
grand  old  naturalist's  labours,  we  cauuot  help 
regretting  this  reticence,  and  we  feel  that  many 
of  his  remarks  upon  the  question  of  aviue  migra- 
tion will  tend  to  increase  rather  than  to  dispel, 
the  great  amount  of  unnecessary  mystery  with 
which  time  and  sentiment  have  surrounded  it." 

But  Mr.  Dixon's  vials  of  wrath  overflow 
when  he  comments  on  the  estimates  of 
rapidity  with  which  birds  fly  as  laid  down 
by  Herr  Giitke.  Surely  half  a  century  of 
observation  and  experience  in  Heligoland 
ought  to  count  for  something.  What  does 
our  author  say  to  Euskin's  view  of  the 
rapidity  of  the  swaUow's  flight  ? 

"  Taldug  Michelet's  estimate— eighty  French 
leagues,  roughly  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
an  hour — we  have  a  thousand  miles  in  four 
hours.  That  is  to  say,  leaving  Devonshire 
after  an  early  breakfast,  he  could  be  in  Africa 
to  lunch." 

Perhaps  higher  estimates  than  these  might 
be  accepted,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  a 
migrating  bird  of  great  powers  of  flight 
ordinarily  flies  frequently  at  a  great  height, 
where  the  wind  hurries  it  on  at  an  enormous 
pace,  Uke  an  arrow  shot  from  a  bow. 

Had  Giitke  lived  till  the  present  day  he 
might  have  retaliated  upon  Mr.  Dixon  by 
attacking  the  latter' s  strange  hankering 
for  the  hibernation  of  the  Ilirundines  and 
other  birds.  The  evidence  for  it  in  Great 
Britain  is  almost  entirely  hearsay.  It  is 
true  that  Mr.  Dixon  adduces  some  in- 
stances which,  however  (including  the 
famous  instance  of  hibernation  said  to 
have  occurred  in  Yorkshire  in  the  winter 
of  1895),  are  all  more  or  less  doubtful. 
Swallows  have  admittedly  been  noticed  in 
every  month  of  the  year  excepting  February. 
At  the  risk  of  being  deemed  a  "mud-and- 
torpor-despising-bruiser  critic," asMr.  Dixon 
says,  we  must  needs  wonder  at  the  author's 
evident  Uldng  for  the  theory,  although  his 
scientific  attitude  is  weU-balanced.  "  I 
neither  accept  nor  denj'  it,  having  personaUy 
seen  notliing  to  refute  or  confirm  it." 

Much  of  Mr.  Dixon's  book  is  hypotlietical, 
and  wiU  re(£uire  to  be  very  carefuUy  sup- 
ported by  future  observations.  Such,  for 
instance,  is  his  "law"  that  "  species  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  never  increase  their 
range  in  a  southern  direction  ;  they  maj'  do 
so  north,  north-east,  or  north-west,  east  or 
west.  Species  in  the  southern  hemisphere 
never  increase  their  range  in  a  northern 
direction."  We  know  too  Uttle  of  the 
phenomena  of  migration  in  the  southern 
liomisjihere  to  attempt  at  present  to  draw 
conclusions  iqion  it.  The  author,  it  seems 
to  us,  would  be  more  successful  were  he  to 
confine  his  studies  to  positive  instances  of 
migration  instead  of  mixing  up  this  study 
with  physico  -geological  cj^uestions  on  the  Ice 
Age,  possible  prehistoric  movements  of  land 
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and  water,  alteration  of  climate,  sinking  of 
the  land,  and  the  like.  He  wUl  find  a 
powerful  ally  in  this  exclusive  study  of  bird- 
niio;ration  apart  from  geological  theories,  in 
the  report  which  is  being  compiled  by  a  very 
competent  naturalist  on  the  enormous  mass 
of  figures  on  bird-migration  collected  from 
the  different  lighthouse  keepers  by  the  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  British  Association. 
Bird-migration  is  a  more  hopeful  subject 
when  elucidated  from  itself  than  when 
complicated  with  theories  on  old  coast  lines 
and  the  dispersal  of  species. 

Mr.  Dixon  pours  contempt  upon  instinct 
as  being  the  motive  for  migration,  uphold- 
ing rather  habit  and  experience.  Instinct, 
however,  is  but  a  serviceable  name  for  what 
is  at  present  unknown.  More  abundant 
food,  a  better  climate,  and,  above  all,  the 
imperious  claims  of  love  are  the  chief 
factors  in  the  normal  migration  of  birds. 
Abnormal  migration  is  at  present  too  little 
understood  to  be  scientifically  treated.  It 
is  only  certain  that  perhaps  the  majority  of 
our  common  birds  (not  regular  migrants), 
do  apparently,  from  some  reasons  as  yet 
unknown,  fly  to  distant  quarters  on  the 
Continent  while  their  places  are  filled  by 
Eurojjean  birds  of  the  same  kind.  Migra- 
tion is  in  itself  a  sufficientlj-  wonderful 
question  to  require  no  further  complications 
from  Darwinism  or  geology.  While  diiier- 
ing  in  many  points  from  Mr.  Dixon's  views, 
wo  cannot  help  doing  full  justice  to  his 
industry  and  learning.  The  Migration  of 
Birds  is  full  of  curious  facts  and  knowledge, 
and  wiU  please  aU  lovers  of  these  creatures. 
The  like  can  hardly  be: 'affirmed  of  all 
ornithologists. 


ITALIAN  ARCHITECTUEE. 

The  Architecture  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy. 
A  General  View  for  the  Use  of  Students 
and  Others.  By  WiUiam  J.  Anderson, 
Architect;  Lecturer  at  the  Glasgow  School 
of  Art.  With  54  collotype  and  other 
plates,  and  74  smaller  illustrations  in  the 
text.    (B.  T.  Batsford.) 

Mr.  Anderson  has  accomplished  a  great 
deal  in  a  smaU  space.  His  150  lavishly 
illustrated  pages  give  a  more  connected  and 
artistic  account  of  his  difficult  subject  than 
has  ever  been  published  before  in  so 
portable  a  form.  Dissenting  boldly  from 
l:)OTh  Fergusson  and  Euskin,  he  refuses  to 
consider  Italian  Eenaissance  architecture 
either  as  a  plague  and  pestilence,  or  as  a 
copy  and  resuscitation  of  dead  and  unmean- 
ing forms.  He  takes  a  more  reasonable 
attitude — the  purely  historical  one — which 
sees  in  the  architecture  the  most  definite 
expression  of  the  genius  of  the  nation,  the 
most  faithful  embodiment  of  its  history. 

But  the  chief  value  of  the  book  lies  in  the 
way  in  which  the  many  Italian  buildings 
are  groujied  and  treated.  To  this  treatment 
two  sentences  in  Mr.  Anderson's  introduction 
give  the  key : 

"  The  Eenaissance  (p.  2)  was,  in  fact,  a  rever- 
sion to  type,  if  a  biological  expression  may  be 
applied  iu  this  connection  without  confusion; 


and  this  recurrence,  rather  than  permanence  of 
type,  appears  to  be  eharatjteristic  of  European 
civilisaticn,  so  far  as  we  have  had  experience 
of  it  in  two  thousand  j-e:irs.  In  the  Italy  of 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  we  find 
the  clearest  and  most  emphatic  expression  of 
this  European  type,  which  is  a  variety  as 
distinct  as  the  Egyptian  or  the  Arabian,  and  in 
a  correspondiog  degree  a  racial  expression.  .  .  . 
Eegarded  (p.  o)  as  the  history  of  the  period  and 
the  people,  written  in  stone  for  present  and 
future  ages,  the  architecture  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance  is  one  of  the  most  luminoiis  of  all 
histories.  By  the  operation  of  the  universal 
law  of  natural  selection,  it  has  registered  the 
awakened  enthusiasm  of  the  time  for  what  was 
glorious  and  beautiful  in  the  ancient  world  .  .  . 
whUe  it  records  on  the  very  face  of  it  .  .  .  the 
habits  of  the  people  .  .  .  and  the  character  and 
varying  power  of  the  governments  of  the 
Peninsula." 

Mr.  Anderson,  in  fact,  deliberately  sets 
out  to  provide  an  historical  record  of  motive, 
to  give  instances  of  underlying  principles 
and  resulting  architectural  effects.  His 
di-visions  are  organic,  not  merely  geo- 
graphical, uor  merely  clu'onological.  He 
catalogues  the  buildings  neither  of  a  centui-y 
nor  of  a  district ;  but  he  follows  out  a 
tendency  from  its  beginning  to  its  fall 
wherever  he  can  find  examples  of  it.  This 
is  infinitely  more  instructive  in  proportion 
as  it  is  infinitely  more  difficult,  tlian  jJre- 
vious  architectural  discourses.  And  wliile 
this  comparative  treatment  may  best  be 
followed  in  detail  in  Mr.  Anderson's  own 
pages,  it  also  leads  him  into  a  few  general 
statements  which  may  be  indicated  here. 
"Venice,"  he  remarks,  for  instance  (page  40), 
"is  the  only  centre  which  presents  important 
examples  of  all  three  periods,"  namely,  the 
early  Eenaissance  of  Milan  and  Florence, 
the  later,  found  in  Eome,  and  the  PaUadian 
epoch  of  Vicenza.  He  points  out,  also,  that 
wliile  the  early  Eenaissance  of  Florence 
ends  about  1500,  it  extends  in  Venice  until 
1525,  thus  overlapping  the  beginnings  of  a 
new  development  in  Florence  and  Eome. 
From  which  it  follows  that  some  idea  of 
the  jjartition  of  the  country  at  the  time 
under  review  is  absolutely  necessary.  With- 
out a  clear  conception  of  the  elements  of  its 
political  geography,  the  variations  of  the 
architecture  of  Italy  become  inexplicable. 
And  there  are  many  other  factors  which 
have  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  dis- 
cussing this  complicated  problem  ;  such  as 
the  predominance  of  the  Christian  Eeligion 
in  the  form  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church ; 
the  literary  tendency  towards  the  study  of 
classical  authors  ;  the  preservation  in  Italy 
of  many  monuments  with  which  those 
authors  were  indissolubly  connected ;  the 
highly  organised  and  independent  political 
activity  of  the  towns  ;  the  prosperous 
conditions  of  commerce,  and,  therefore,  of 
the  arts ;  and,  finally,  the  rapid  decay  of 
pointed  architecture,  which  had  been  intro- 
duced from  without,  and  was  unsuited  to 
the  soil  of  Italy.  The  importance  of  the 
last  of  these  factors  may  easily  be  ex- 
aggerated ;  but  as  a  whole  they  made  up  a 
sum-total  of  environment,  a  combination  of 
exciting  causes,  which  only  needed  the 
personality  of  genius  to  rouse  them  into 
living  force  anil  beauty.  And  when  the 
time  was  ripe  the  personality  arose  in 
Brunelleschi.     His  resolution  to  acqiiire  the 


Eoman  principles  and  to  build  upon  them 
was  fraught  with  as  much  uncertainty  as 
the  first  voyage  of  Columbus.  Both  were 
successful  in  the  discovery  of  a  new 
world. 

Yet  with  this  early  Eenaissance  in 
Florence,  Venice,  and  Milan,  there  were 
stiU  intermingled  many  of  the  old  Eoman- 
esque  and  Gothic  and  Byzantine  elements. 
There  was  very  little  slavish  imitation,  very 
slight  bondage  even  to  classical  principles. 
But  from  the  first  j'ears  of  the  sixteenth 
century  these  Gothic  and  Eomanesque 
elements  very  quickly  disappear ;  and  it  is 
therefore  generally  believed  that  the  Italians 
of  the  fifteenth  century  took  up  architecture 
at  the  point  where  the  ancients  laid  it  down. 
This  they  did  eventually ;  but  any  such  view 
of  the  origin  of  Eenaissance  art  is  not  only 
incomplete,  but  wrong.  So  much  is  our 
author  impressed  with  the  truth  of  this  that 
he  insists  almost  too  strongly  on  his  objection 
to  Palladio  and  Vignola,  and  to  the  highly 
ornate  palaces  of  Genoa  or  Venice.  But 
for  his  description  of  the  first  and  of  the 
second  or  culminating  period  we  have  nothing 
but  praise.  His  careful  measurements  and 
accurate  descriptions  of  the  Palazzo  Massimi 
at  Eome  would  alone  almost  give  this  part 
of  the  work  the  value  of  a  monograph.  His 
conclusions  (p.  123),  after  describing  these 
two  periods,  are  as  follows  : 

"  If  they  are  regarded  as  a  whole,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  claim  that  this  series  of  remarkable 
buildings  proves  that  this  culminating  period 
of  the  Eenaissance  was  a  great  fact  in  archi- 
tectural history,  quite  worthy  of  comparisou 
with  the  Periclean  Age  in  Greece,  the  Augustan 
era  of  Imperial  Eome,  or  the  climax  of 
mediaival  art  in  France  and  England.  It  would 
be  altogether  unreasonable  to  claim  that  it  was 
superior  to  Greek  or  Gothic,  except  in  certain 
particidars  ;  but  in  its  comparative  amenability 
to  modern  requirements  it  touches  us  more 
nearly  to-day  than  either." 

From  this  high  standard  Mr.  Anderson 
indicates  the  faU,  in  a  sentence  which  is 
startling  enough  without  its  context,  but 
which  we  may  leave  our  readers  to  justify 
for  themselves  from  his  pages  : 

"The  loss  of  conformity  [page  128]  to  con- 
structive principle  was  the  decisive  cause  of  the 
decay  of  Eenaissance  architecture,  and  if  the 
responsibUity  can  be  attached  to  one  man,  that 
man  was  Michelangelo,  the  greatest  genius  of 
all." 

One  more  point  may  be  worth  mentioning 
before  we  close  the  considerations  suggested 
by  Mr.  Anderson's  accurate  and  clever  work. 
It  is  that  Prof.  W.  H.  Goodyear  has 
gradually  been  elaborating  the  theory  of 
horizontal  curves  which  he  first  discovered 
in  the  Maison  Carree  at  Nimes.  These 
curves  have  for  long  been  known  in  the 
Parthenon.  Prof.  Goodyear  has  since  1895 
been  carefully  studying  their  presence  in 
various  ItaKan  buUdings.  The  ivM  results 
of  his  investigations  (some  of  which  are 
already  published)  will  be  awaited  with 
keen  interest.  They  will  affect  not  only 
ancient  Greek  and  mediseval  Italian  archi- 
tectural theories,  but  they  wiU,  no  doubt, 
offer  some  very  interesting  problems  for 
solution  in  many  of  those  buUdings  modelled 
from  the  Eoman  which  Mr.  Anderson  has 
so  admirably  described. 
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A  NATIONAL  TEANSFOEMATION. 

Social  Transformations  of  the    Victorian  Age. 
By  T.  H.  S.  Escott.     (Seeley.) 

To  get  over  the  disagreeable  duty  of  finding 
fault  it  may  at  once  be  said  tliat  tbis  book 
calls  aloud  for  revision.  It  abounds  in 
odd  little  mistakes,  the  majority  of  whicli 
appear  to  be  printers'  blunders,  though  a 
considerable  number  are  the  slips  of  a  hasty 
pen.  As  an  example  take  the  following 
reference  to  Mr.  Asquith,  who,  we  are  told, 
"belonged  to  a  slightly  older  generation  than 
Lord  Kaudolph  Churchill.  Before  he  took  his 
degree  in  1863  [sir]  he  had  established  the  same 
sort  of  reputation  for  himself  in  the  Union  as 
had  been  won  two  or  three  generations  earlier 
by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  as  seventeen  years 
afterwards  was  to  be  won  in  the  same  arena 
by  Mr.  G.  N.  Curzon,  in  1897  Foieign  Under 
8ecretarj-." 

In  point  of  fact,  Mr.  Asquith  was  born 
in  18.')2,  and  took  his  degree  in  1874.  Mr. 
Curzon,  on  tlie  other  hand,  took  his  M.A. 
in  1886,  and  was  bom  in  1859,  so  that  it 
is  impossible  to  account  for  Mr.  Escott's 
mistake,  except  by  the  plea  of  hastj'  writing 
and  hasty  revision.  The  same  inaccuracy 
of  statement  informs  us  that  the  agricultural 
gang  system  prevailed  mostly  in  the  North, 
whereas  it  should  have  been  East  and 
South.  It  is  needless  to  bring  forward 
moro  errors ;  the  reader  will  find  them  but 
too  plentiful.  A  sentence  must  also  be 
devoted  to  the  index,  which  is  nearly  the 
worst  we  know.  While  it  refers  us  to  facts 
BO  trivial  as  that  Dilke,  C.  W.,  reduced  the 
price  of  the  Daihj  News,  it  does  not  contain 
any  mention  of  names  so  important  as 
Balfour,  Asquith,  Churchill,  Salisbury,  and 
Ilarcourt. 

Apart  from  these  blemishes,  which  it 
would  not  be  honest  to  pass  over,  Mr.  Escott 
has  written  a  solid  and  laborious  volume  on 
the  changes  that  have  occurred  during  the 
last  sixty  years.  It  is  not  very  sprightly  or 
amusing,  but  the  facts  in  themselves  possess 
so  dramatic  an  interest  that  merelj-  to 
enumerate  them  is  to  hold  the  attention. 
Ho  is  valuable  and  useful  on  all  matters 
that  admit  of  explanation  by  an  array  of 
definite  and  concrete  facts  chiefly  for  the 
reason  that  ho  has  called  to  his  aid  the 
most  trustworthy  authorities.  When  judg- 
ment has  to  be  exercised  he  is  not  so  con- 
vincing. We  cannot  help  thinking,  for 
instance,  that  he  enormously  exaggerates 
the  importance  of  the  part  played  in  politics 
by  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  and  scarcely  does 
justice  to  leaders  of  far  greater  weight.  In 
tlin  domain  of  literature,  too  much  S2)ace  is 
allotted  to  Lord  Lytton,  and  it  sounds  odd 
to  hear  anyone  eulogising  "the  gentle  and 
gracious  offices  "  performed  by  Martin  Tuppor 
and  Hain  Friswell.  Again,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  Macaulay  was  "  the  father  of  the 
loading  "  article — the  style  of  the  Times  was 
formed  before  his  day.  Curious,  too,  is  his 
endeavour  to  trace  "the  terse  impressionist 
style "  of  the  new  journalist  to  George 
Borrow,  Kinglake,  Laurence  Olipliant,  and 
Grenville  Murraj'. 

There  are  many  themes  into  which  it 
would  bo  pleasant  to  follow  Mr.  Escott,  and 
agree  or  disagree  with  him  as  the  ease  might 
bo.     But   we   shall   be   content   to  make  a 


generalisation.  People  are  accustomed  to 
talk  lightly  of  the  time-saving  appliances  of 
our  era  without  quite  realising  what  they 
mean.  Hero,  however,  Mr.  Escott  works 
out  subject  after  subject,  and  proves  that  in 
every  department  of  human  industr}'  men  are 
more  active  and  more  industrious  than  ever ; 
and  yet  how  vastly  extended  is  the  taste  for 
pleasure,  how  much  more  cricket  and  foot- 
ball is  played  in  the  fields,  how  much  more 
chess  and  biUiards  in  the  house.  We  go 
more  to  theatre  and  concert  room,  we  tour 
and  travel  and  holiday  it  more  than  our 
forefathers,  and  yet  we  get  through  such 
heaps  of  labour  as  would  have  dismayed 
them.  That  is  the  most  astonishing  charac- 
teristic of  the  generation. 


A  QUESTION  OF  STYLE. 

Tlte    Woodland  Life.     By  Edward  Thomas. 
(Blackwood.) 

This  book  consists  of  twelve  essays  and  a 
diarj' — all  treating  of  country  life.  The 
theme  is  a  pleasant  one,  and  is  rendered 
still  more  so  by  the  attractive  binding  in 
which  the  publishers  have  sent  out  the 
volume.  Yet,  to  wi'ite  quite  frankly,  desj)ite 
a  wanu  sympathy  with  the  author's  intention 
and  a  long-standing  interest  in  his  subject, 
we  find  the  thing  unreadable.  Our  business 
is  to  try  and  explain  why  this  is  so  not  only 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Thomas,  but  in  that  of 
numbers  who  have  made  a  similar  failure. 
To  describe  familiar  outdoor  objects  in 
a  way  to  secure  attention  seems  easy, 
but  is  really  a  test  of  style.  The  classic 
examples  of  success  are,  of  course,  White, 
Thoreau,  and  Jefferies.  Mr.  Thomas  would 
do  well  to  give  his  days  and  nights  to  the 
first  mentioned.  White  of  Selborne  was 
simple  even  to  baldness,  and  gets  his  effect 
by  sheer  faithfulness  to  nature.  Mr.  Thomas 
has  not  yet  advanced  so  far  in  his  literarj' 
studies  as  to  Icnow  that  there  is  an  ornament 
whicli  enriches  style,  but  twenty  that  im- 
poverish it.  Wo  take  his  first  page  to 
illustrate  our  meaning.  It  has  only  eighty- 
eight  words  altogether,  and,  nevertheless, 
contains  the  following  worn-out  mock 
felicities  of  phrase:  "a  myriad  stars  of 
stitchwort,"  "  purple  spires  of  orchis  " — the 
stars  and  spires  "  join  hands  "  by  the  \>y — 
"elm-branches  swathed  deep  in  the  lush 
growths  of  spring,"  ".spangled  blossoms," 
"  loftj'  columnar  boles,"  and  tliat  trade  mark 
of  the  open-airist,  "  a  bank  of  galley  oars." 

Let  us  examine  another  sentence  to  prove 
the  unwisdom  of  overloading  stjde.  On 
p.  61  it  is  written  :  "  A  crowded  woodland 
of  varied  hues,  ledge  heyond  ledge  climbs  the 
hill's  slow  ascent,  and  in  this  dazzling  dawn 
tlie  sunlight  plays  upon  the  dewed  leaves 
ivith  gorgeous  effect."  White's  imagination 
would  not  have  soared  to  a  woodland  climb- 
ing a  hiU,  and  you  may  be  sure  his  austere 
taste  would  have  rejected  the  phrases  we  have 
italicised.  A  wooded  hill  at  dawn  with  sun- 
shine falling  on  tlie  tree-leaves — state  it 
so,  and  the  reader  will  picture  the  effect  for 
himself.  The  very  next  sentence  reads  : 
"Mellow  limes  contrast  with  sea-green 
chestnuts,  now  flaming  witli  pinnacles  of 
waxen  bloom  ;  the  reddened  foliage  of  the 


oak  seems  to  burn  in  the  fierce  light,  while 
the  pale  tasselled  birches  are  all  a-quiver," 
&c.  Until  he  can  use,  without  abusing,  a 
useful  gift  of  language,  Mr.  Thomas  should 
enter  into  a  vow  of  total  abstinence  from 
adjectives. 

In  the  sort  of  Slaepherd's  Calendar  that 
takes  up  half  the  volume  we  have  this  same 
profusion  of  epithet,  only  more  glaringly 
out  of  place.  A  diary  ought  to  be  as  simple 
and  unaffected  as  a  letter,  and  absolutely 
definite  in  statement.  "April  20.  Meadows 
rare  with  cowslips :  deep  purple  later, 
with  lush  early  orchis."  One  does  not 
wish  to  write  against  Keats,  but  his 
popularisation  of  the  word  "lush"  and  its 
kindred  was  little  short  of  a  crime.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  pursue  the  matter  further, 
as  it  will  now  be  understood  why  Mr. 
Thomas  is  so  difficult  to  read.  At  the  same 
time,  it  was  worth  doing  this  much  because 
he  seems  to  possess  some  of  the  stuff  out  of 
which  writers  are  made.  Let  him  discard 
second-hand  finerj'  of  expression  and  trust 
for  effect  to  his  imagination  and  simplicity 
and  he  will  write  a  better  book  than  The 
Woodland  Life. 

LTndoubtedly  the  one  interesting  bit  in  the 
diary  is  that  which  deals  with  the  author's 
walking  tour  to  Marlborough,  and  his  visit 
to  Swindon,  Coate,  the  reservoir  and  meadows 
of  which  Jefferies  wrote  so  much,  the  downs 
with  their  kestrels,  and  other  scenes  rendered 
familiar  to  most  of  us  by  the  Gamekeeper  at 
Home  and  Wild  Life  in  a  Southei-n  Count g. 
He  adds  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of 
Richard  Jefferies,  although  he  met  old 
people  who  remember  his  birth.  But  tlie 
truth  is  that  Richard  was  a  prophet  never 
much  honoured  in  his  own  county,  the 
family  has  long  been  removed  from  the 
neighbourliood,  and  there  is  little  to  be 
gleaned.  Yet  somehow  the  slight  descrip- 
tion of,  and  references  to,  Coate  and  its 
surroundings  are  more  attractive  than  any- 
thing else  in  the  volume. 


ENGLISH  SONG. 

English  Minstrehie  :  a  National  Monument  of 
English  Sonq.  Collated  and  Edited  by 
S.  Baring-Gould,  M.A.  Vol.  YII.  (Edin- 
burgh :  T.  C.  &E.  C.Jack.) 

In  his  introductory  Essay  on  English  Folk- 
Music  to  this  seventh  volume,  llr.  Baring- 
Gould  "  sighs  over  tlie  ruins  of  our  folk- 
music,"  and  wishes  "that  men  in  England 
had  been  as  isatriotic  as  those  of  Scotland, 
Wales,  and  Ireland"  in  preserving  tra- 
ditional airs.  Mr.  Gould,  however,  does 
not  merely  sigh  and  utter  vain  regrets ; 
his  "National  Monument  of  English  Song" 
shows  that  ho  is  doing  his  best  to  seek  them 
out  and  gather  them  together.  Our  author 
reminds  us  that  a  collector  "  must  be  fur- 
nished with  infinite  patience,  and  put  up 
with  much  disappointment  "  ;  and  the  truth 
of  this  statement  is  fully  confirmed  by  the 
Essay  in  c^uestion.  We  read  how  he  mixed 
with  the  peasantry,  with  stone-cutters,  farm 
labourers,  fiddlers,  and  others — sometimes 
in  their  homes,  sometimes  in  taverns — and 
thus  heard  songs  which  had  been  handed 
down  from  father  to  son,  and  of  which  there 
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■was  no  written  record.  He  was,  of  course, 
specially  anxious  to  meet  -with  very  old  folk 
who  woidd  sing  to  liim  songs  wliicli  they 
had  learnt  in  early  youth ;  it  was,  indeed, 
principally  from  old  inhabitants  that  he  ob- 
tained some  of  his  greatest  treasures. 
Many,  nay  most  of  them,  could  neither  read 
nor  write ;  and  living  a  quiet,  simple, 
country  life,  there  was  little  or  nothing, 
except  the  vagaries  of  memory,  to  induce 
them  to  alter  either  words  or  music.  People 
who  road  and  write  and  who  lead  a  busy 
life,  mixing  and  exchanging  thoughts  with 
many  men,  may  have  a  fuller-stored 
memory,  yet,  except  perhaps  in  special  cases, 
one  less  vivid,  so  far  as  regards  the  exact 
words  of  a  poem  or  notes  of  a  song.  Mr.  Gould 
tells  of  a  stone-cutter  who,  when  nearly 
eighty  years  of  age,  had  not  forgotten  any 
of  the  old  ballads  taught  to  him  by  an 
■"  aged  "  widow  when  he  was  a  little  urchin. 
He  used  to  carry  milk  for  her  every  day, 
and  as  she  was  not  rich  enough  to  pay  him 
in  coin,  she  sang  or  recited  to  him. 

It  might,  indeed,  be  doubted  whether  airs 
and  poems  thus  acquired  are  of  any  real 
value ;  whether,  in  fact,  the  memory  of  these 
aged  inhabitants  was  to  be  trusted.  That 
doubt  might  possibly  exist  if  Mr.  Gould  had 
accepted  all  the  songs  which  he  heard.  But 
before  including  any  one  in  his  collection  he 
would  carefully  compare  many  versions  of 
tlie  same  melody  as  noted  down  in  many 
places,  often  widely  removed,  so  as  to 
discover  the  mother-form.  It  may  often 
have  been  difficidt  to  discover  which  was  the 
best  version,  but  at  times,  no  doubt,  the 
very  variety  may  have  proved  a  help  in 
forming  a  decision.  Mr.  Gould  was  able  to 
"prick  down"  any  song  which  he  heard, 
with  the  aid  of  a  piano.  Such  an  in- 
strument, however,  was  not  always  avail- 
able, so  that  he  called  to  his  aid  the  Eev. 
H.  Fleetwood  Sheppard  and  other '  skilled 
musicians.  The  Eev.  F.  W.  Bussell,  Vice- 
I'rincipal  of  Brazenose,  Oxford,  it  appears, 
was  remarkable  "for  the  extreme  accuracy 
with  which  he  noted  every  twist  and  flourish 
of  the  singer." 

It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  only  within 
recent  years  attempts  should  have  been 
made  to  collect  folk-airs  now  "trembling  on 
the  verge  of  oblivion."  Better  late,  how- 
ever, than  not  at  all ;  and  the  patient  labours 
of  Mr.  Goidd  and  his  associates  deserve 
every  encouragement.  The  volume  under 
notice  contains  not  only  traditional  airs,  but 
also  those  of  well-known  composers,  such  as 
Dr.  Pepusch,  WiUiam  Shield,  J.  L.  Hatton, 
and  others. 

The  writing  of  accompaniments  to  old  songs 
has  always  been  a  difficult  matter.  Attempts 
to  reproduce  the  past  are  always  more  or  less 
imperfect,  and  in  many,  probably  most  cases, 
folk-melodies  had  no  accompaniment.  The 
aim,  says  Mr.  Gould,  has  been  to  avoid 
' '  unsuitable  elaboration  on  the  one  hand, 
and  bald  simplicity  on  the  other."  There 
may  be  places  in  which  the  juste  milteic  has 
not  been  strictly  adhered  to,  but  the  writing 
always  shows  skill  and  taste,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  enhances  the  cliariu  of  the  melo- 
dies. The  airs  are  given  in  tonic  sol-fa,  as 
well  as  in  the  ordinary  notation.  The  pub- 
lishers may  be  congratulated  on  the  get-up 
of  the  volume. 


SOME  EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS. 

Arnold    of    Riighj.       By    J.     J.    Findlay. 
(Cambridge  University  Press.) 

This  is  a  duU  and  a  disappointing  book. 
That  a  concise  exposition  of  what  permanent 
services  exactly  were  rendered  by  Thomas 
Arnold  to  English  education  was  imcaUed  for 
or  unseasonable  we  are  very  far  from  saying. 
At  such  a  time  as  this  in  particidar  it  were 
well  that  the  views  and  the  achievements  of 
the  leading  educational  reformers  of  the 
present  century  should  be  put  before  the 
public.  Thus  an  account  of  Arnold  in  a 
succinct  form,  such  as  would  be  read  not 
only  by  professional  educationists,  but  also 
by  others  who  may  be  called  iipon  to  assist 
in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
coming  Secondary  Education  Act,  woidd 
have  had  a  distinct  value.  But  this  is  just 
what  Mr.  Findlay  has  not  given  us.  His 
volume  is  a  farrago  compounded  of  hashed- 
up  extracts  from  Stanley's  Life  of  Br.  Arnold 
(a  book  familiar  or  accessible  to  every 
schoolmaster),  and  selections  from  Arnold's 
sermons  and  from  essays  by  him  on  sundry 
scholastic  topics,  for  the  most  part  of  no 
present  interest  or  importance.  The  chunks 
carved  out  of  Stanley  are  served  iip  still 
laden  with  all  the  old-world  theological 
jargon  that  cumbers  the  original  work  :  a 
garnish  which  perhaps  was  well  enough  in 
the  age  of  our  grandmothers,  but  which 
only  serves  to  repel  the  modern  reader. 
We  doubt  whether  many  of  those  who 
do  not  know  and  who  wish  to  know 
something  about  Arnold  will  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  bored  to  the  extent  involved 
in  toiling  through  Mr.  Findlay's  260  pages. 
He  has  appended  to  bis  compilation  a 
"Bibliography"  of  publications  relating  to 
Arnold  and  to  public  school  education,  and 
apologises  for  any  incompleteness  there  may 
be  in  this  list.  The  apology  was  needed. 
AVe  cannot  but  think  that  a  teacher  of 
teachers,  as  Mr.  Findlay  is,  might  reason- 
ably have  been  expected,  at  least,  to  know 
the  titles  of  a  very  much  larger  number  of 
works  on  pedagogics,  or  if  he  knew  them  to 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  set  them  down. 
Nor  is  his  scanty  catalogue  up  to  date  in 
point  of  criticism,  for  a  perusal  of  Mr. 
Leach's  English  Sclwols  at  the  Reformation 
would  have  caused  him  to  modify  his 
estimate  of  the  authority  of  Carlisle,  whom, 
by  the  way,  he  calls  an  "  antiquarian."  In 
fine,  some  fifty  or  so  very  useful  pages 
might  have  been  written  about  Arnold's 
place  in  the  history  of  education,  and  the 
subject  fairly  exhausted  therein.  Such  fifty 
pages  would  have  been  read. 


Tliirtg   Years  of  Teaching.     By  L.  C.  Miall, 
(MacmiUan  &  Co.). 

This  is  a  very  different  stamp  of  book. 
For  this  bright  and  sensible  little  work  we 
have  nothing  but  praise.  If  what  Mr. 
Miall  has  to  teU  us  is  not  always  fresh, 
though  it  often  is,  it  is  generally  freshly 
put,  and,  like  Mr.  Arthur  Sidgwick,  he 
possesses  the  rare  art  of  writing  about 
education  in  an  attractive  manner.  We 
heartily  commend  his  book  to  the  attention 
of  the  parent  as  well  as  of  the  teacher. 


I' losculorum  Fasciculus.  Selected  Translations 
into  Latin  and  Greek  Verse  by  C.  S. 
Jerram,  M.A.  (Oxford :  George  Shep- 
pard.) 
The  making  of  Latin  and  Greek  verses  is 
an  elegant  exercise  which  a  utilitarian  age 
has  discarded  as  useless ;  and  the  Oxford 
man  may  now  pass  through  a  scholarship  to 
a  first  in  "  Greats  "  without  knowing  more 
than  enough  to  distinguish  between  hexa- 
meters and  Sapphics.  Nevertheless,  the 
elegance  of  the  exercise  appeals  to  the 
genuine  scholar,  who  will  welcome  the 
modest  paper  -  covered  volume  in  which 
Mr.  Jerram  has  put  forth  his  renderings 
of  selected  passages  from  English  poets. 
Mr.  Jerram  has  been  very  judicious  in  his 
choice  of  subject,  and  has  taken  only 
passages  which  have  something  of  the  spirit 
of  the  language  into  which  he  translates. 
He  does  not  attempt,  with  forced  jocidarity, 
to  turn  a  bill  of  lading  into  Greek  elegiacs. 
On  the  contrary,  he  takes  such  a  passage  as 
Matthew  Arnold's  description  of  the  funeral 
in  "Balder  Dead,"  which  breathes  the  very 
spirit  of  Homer : 

"  The   mast  they  fixed,    and    hoisted  up   the 
sails. 
Then  they  put  tire  to  the  wood." 

At  once  comes  the  Greek  without  effort, 
or  with  the  skill  that  conceals  effort  : 

'IffThv  Si  aTTjffafT*,  avctS*  ifTria  whs  kiinjs 
Tclrov  aeipafTfs,  ai/ct  5e  JuAa  5o>a  iKawv. 

You  will  find  among  these  excellent  ren- 
derings an  occasional  lapse  into  a  tour  de 
force— as  a  eulogy  of  a  notorious  soap  and 
a  translation  of  Gilbert's  "  TitwOlow."     But 
these  are  concessions.     As  a  fair  specimen 
we   may   give   the   rendering  of   Herri ck's 
well-known  stanza : 
"  Fat  be  my  hind,  unlearned  be  my  wife, 
Peaceful  my  night,  iiiy  day  devoid  of  strife  i 
To  these  a  comely  offspring  I  desire, 
Singing  about  my  everlasting  fire." 

Thus  runs  the  Latin  : 

"  Nupta  indocta  domi,  pinguis  sit  vilicus  agris, 
Sint  placidis  noctes,  et  sine  hte  dies  ; 
Hie  super  accedat  proles  formoaa,  perenueui 
Qu8B  cantu  celebret,  heta  corona,  focum." 

Nothing  coidd  be  better  of  its  kind.  And 
in  this  little  book  of  selected  translations 
you  wiU  find  more  than  forty  of  equal 
excellence,  the  fruit  of  a  third  of  a  centiuy 
of  learned  leisure. 


FROM    CROWDED    SHELVES. 

The  Professor's  Children.     By  E.  H.  Fowler. 
(Longmans  &  Co.) 

ALTHOUGH  we  cannot  quite  determine 
the  object  of  the  author  of  this  little 
book — whether,  as  the  form  suggests,  it  is 
to  please  chddren,  or  to  poke  a  little  gentle 
fun  at  Prof.  Sully  and  his  fellow  psycho- 
logists who  study  the  young  mind,  or  to 
interest  parents — we  still  can  give  it  hearty 
commendation.  The  Professor's  children 
may  not  perhaps  do  enough  to  satisfy  real 
nurseries  (children  who  read  of  other  children 
want  deeds  before  speech),  but  their  talk  is  a 
delight.  Miss  Fowler  has  evidently  observed 
very  closely  and  appreciatively.     She  gives 
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us  not  only  the  broad  outline  of  children's 
conversation — a  little  above  par,  as  it  should 
be  in  a  book — but  also  the  delicate  shades. 
Here,  for  example,  is  a  storj',  with  typical 
interruptions  : 

"'I  have  thought  of  a  new  story,'  said 
Roger,  beginning  to  jump  about.  Eoger 
always  jumped  about  wildly  during  his  flights 
of  imagination,  which  made  him  a  little  diffi- 
cult to  hear  at  times,  owing  to  his  breathless- 
ness. 

'  Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  woodcutter,' 
he  began,  '  and  he  was  very  poor.' 

Peggy  sat  clasping  her  legs  and  resting  her 
chin  on  her  knees,  and  the  baby  lay  flat  on  his 
back  and  waved  his  boots  in  the  air. 

'  Werry  poor  'i '  asked  OHver. 

'  Awfully  poor.  His  name  was  Mr.  Jenkins, 
and  he  sufi'ered  many  things  because  of  his 
poorness  ' 

'  How  werry  poor  was  he  ?  '  persisted  Oliver, 
who  always  would  sift  the  matter  thoroughly, 
and  there  was  no  possibility  of  putting  him  oil. 

'  So  poor  that  he  never  had  anything  to 
eat,'  continued  Roger,  standing  still  for  a 
moment  to  get  his  breath. 

'  How  horrid  I  '  Peggy  softly  observed. 

'  And  he  lived  in  a  wood  'cause  of  being  a 
woodcutter.     One  day  the  cat ' 

'  What  cat !' '  Oliver  wanted  to  know. 

'  The  Jenkins'  cat,  of  course— jumped  into 
the  larder  and  quickly  ate  up  all  the  food  that 
was  there.' 

'  A  bitin'  cat  !  '  remarked  the  baby,  sud- 
denly sitting  upright  and  bstening  attentively. 

'  Aud  Mr.  Jenkins  began  to  beat  the  cat,  and 
he  beat  it  and  beat  it  till  all  its  bones  was 
liro'cen  !  when  suddenly  ' — here  Roger  paused, 
and  his  small  pale  face  fahly  glowed  mth  ex- 
dtemcnt — 'the  wolf  rushed  in  and  kUled  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jenkins  quite  dead  and  ate  them  all 
up  in  a  minute.' 

'  He  bited  them  !  '  murmured  the  baby. 

'  After  Mr.  aud  Mrs.  Jenkins  was  dead  and 
buried ' 

'  But  the  wolf  swallowed  them,  you  know,' 
corrected  Peggy,  '  so  they  couldn't  be  buried  as 
well.' 

'  It's  my  story,  and  they  was  buried,'  said 
Roger  with  dignity.  'In  course  the  wolf 
didn't  swallow  quite  all  of  them.  So  their 
heads  and  their  boots,  and,'  reverting  to  bis 
own  toilet,  '  their  braces  was  buried,  and,  when 
the  funeral  was  finished,  the  cat  married  the 
wolf.' 

'  But  the  Jenkins'  was  werry  poor — too  poor 
to  have  things  to  eat— so  why  was  there  any 
food  in  the  larder ':  '  began  Oliver,  who  had 
been  meditating  on  the  opening  part  of  the 
story. 

'  Don't  bother  so  ! '  said  Peggy  impatiently. 

'  But  I  waut  to  know,'  persisted  her  httlo 
lirother.  '  If  they  was  too  poor  to  have  any 
food,  they  was  too  poor  to  have  a  larder  to 
kfcp  it  in.'  " 

The  children  are  studied  for  psychological 
jiurposes  by  the  I'rofessor,  their  father, 
who  is  the  customary  professor  of  such 
books.  What  children  will  make  of  his 
remarks  we  cannot  imagine;  but  parents 
should  be  amused.  Miss  Fowler,  we  fancy, 
made  a  slip  when  she  wrote  the  baby's  age 
as  two.     Ho  must  have  been  older. 

*  *  * 

Norfolk    Si»i//^,     Stories    and   Sayings.      By 

Walter  Rye.  (S.P.O.K.) 
Fuoit  his  great  store  of  Norfolk  lore  Mr. 
Eye  has  here  put  together  a  scrappy  and 
hurried  but  very  readable  and  interesting 
collection  of  gossip.  His  chapters  cover  a 
wide   area  ;     ballads,    songs,    aud   rhymes, 


dialect,  duels  and  murders,  elections,  ghosts, 
eating  and  drinking,  man'els  and  myths, 
genealogy,  strange  characters,  sport.  The 
dialect  chapter  is  most  pleasing  to  us. 
Some  of  the  Norfolk  sayings  are  very 
precious.  Thus  "Tangle-leg,"  for  strong 
beer,  could  not  be  beaten  ;  and,  "  He  don't 
like  working  between  meals,"  is  a  perfect 
description  of  a  lazy  man.  "Very  apt," 
says  Mr.  Ej'e,  "  is  the  native  at  repartee. 
Once  at  Thorpe  Gardens,  years  ago,  when 
a  comic  singer  who  was  chaunting  at 
a  water  frolic,  was  rudely  interrupted 
by  a  drunken  man  from  13er  Street,  he 
stopped  and  said,  '  One  f  ulo  at  a  time,  sir, 
(/  you  please,'  which  has  always  struck  me 
as  one  of  the  best  and  most  self-denjang 
repartees  I  ever  heard."  But  there  are 
occasions,  even  in  Norfolk,  of  want  of 
ready  wit.  It  is  told  of  a  man  of  Lynn, 
who  was  not  good  at  improvisation,  that 
being  induced  to  take  the  chair  at  a  Bible 
Society  meeting,  he  could  say,  by  way  of 
inti'oductory  speech,  nothing  but,  "The 
Society  is  a  good  Society,  a  very  good 
Society,  in  fact,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is 

a  d good  Society."     In  the  eating  and 

drinking  chapter,  Mr.  Eye  gives  this  proof 
of  Norfolk  capacity : 

"  I  remember,  myself,  one  night,  that  at  the 
'  Augcl,'  at  North  Walsham,  a  commercial 
traveller  said  that  no  man  coidd  eat  a  whole 
goose — upon  which  bets  were  laid,  and  the 
host  sent  out  for  a  certain  local  gorger  to  come 
at  once  and  eat  it.  A  message  was  brought 
that  he  couldn't  because  he  had  just  eaten 
twenty  '  white  '  (fresh)  herrings  for  his  supper. 
But  on  pressure  being  put  on  him  he  came  and 
(lid  eat  it." 

Mr.  Eye  gives  in  this  chapter  two  recipes 
for  cooking  swans.  He  also  affirms  that 
the  air  of  Norfolk  nullifies  the  evil  effects  of 
alcohol,  wliich  may  account  for  the  enormous 
consumption  of  liquor  by  parties  on  the 
Broads.  The  chapter  in  which  Mr.  Eye 
expresses  his  scorn  for  the  pedigree  myth 
and  the  people  who  support  it,  is  likely  to 
bring  him  some  unpojiularity  in  the  coimty. 
"  Woodman,  spare  that  (family)  tree  !  "  wiU 
be  their  plaint.  At  the  end  of  his  book, 
by  way  of  appendix,  Mr.  Eye  reprints  from 
an  old  AcADEJiY  his  reasons  for  believing 
Chaucer  to  be  a  Norfolk  man,  and  also  a 
bibliography  of  the  Broads. 

*  *  * 

ir/iifin/  Past  and   Present.      By  Eobert  B. 

Holt.  (Whitby:  Home  &  Son.) 
Peovixcial  publisliing  is  much  to  be  en- 
couraged. A  book  like  this— written,  printed, 
bound,  and  published  locallj^ — may  come 
to  us  with  aU  its  faults  thick  upon  it,  but 
it  comes  recommended  by  the  fact  that  it 
is  a  local  production.  Messrs.  Home  &  Son 
have  turned  oixt  this  book  partly  well  and 
partly  ill.  The  cover  is  good  because 
perfectly  simple :  a  dark  green  cloth  with 
the  title  and  aiithor's  name  printed  on  the 
frGJit  cover  in  honest  Eoman  capitals,  and 
the  Whitby  arms  in  gold  in  the  centre.  Tho 
haK  title-pago  maintains  the  dignity  and 
simplicity  of  Eoman  capitals  ;  but  with  the 
title-page  comes  delirium.  For  the  title  is 
sot  up  in  a  strange  printing-office  old 
English  type,  tho  autlior's  name  is  in  lioman 
capitals,  and  the  escutcheon  is  described  in 
a   cr.izy  type   that  no   man   may   describe. 


The  body  of  the  book  is  quite  well  printed ; 
but  why  will  2">rovincial  publishers  insist  on 
printing  illustrations  in  many  colours?  This 
book  is  illustrated  with  process  blocks  from 
views  taken  by  a  local  photogi-apher,  taken 
very  well  too  ;  but  why  are  they  printed  in 
green,  in  vivid  red,  in  mauve,  and  in  black  ? 
Surely  this  loss  of  style  between  London  and 
Whitby  need  not  have  been.  In  London 
books  are  produced  with  a  nice  regard 
to  style,  and  hundreds  of  perfectly  turned 
out  books  must  reach  Whitby  every  year. 
Why,  then,  ignore  good  models?  In  so 
simple  a  matter  as  the  placing  of  illustra- 
tions the  right  way  on  the  jjage  this  book  is 
defective.  We  do  not  wish  to  unduly 
criticise  Messrs.  Home  &  Son,  whose  book 
will  compare  favoiirably  with  many  that 
reach  us  from  the  country ;  but  if  provincial 
publishing  is  to  be  encouraged  it  must  also 
be  chastened. 

Mr.  Holt's  subject-matter  is  distinctly 
interesting,  for  his  memory  is  long  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  Whitby  neighbourhood 
must,  we  think,  be  unrivalled. 

"  Seventy  years  ago,"  Mr.  Holt  tells  us, 
"there  were  many  quaint  old  customs  still 
surviving  in  "Whitby,  at  least  in  memory.  One 
of  them  was  that  of  counting  fish  in  triplets. 
'  Thoo's  yau  !  but  thoo's  not  yan  !  but  thoo's 
yan  I  thoo's  twa  !  but  thoo's  not  twa  !  but  thoo's 
twa ! '  Or,  as  an  old  fisherman  gave  it  me, 
'  One  to  pay !  one  to  give  away,  and  one  to 
tally  there '  was  once  the  ordinary  mode  of 
counting  herrings,  &o.  A  publican  was  called 
an  ale  draper,  a  spirit  merchant  a  brandy 
spmner.  A  huckster  was  termed  a  badger ;  he 
used  to  go  about  the  country  with  an  ass  and 
panniers  to  barter  needles,  threads,  and  other 
small  articles,  for  butter,  eggs,  aud  fruit ;  these 
he  sold  in  the  market  towns.  A  cadger  was  a 
man  who  collected  the  corn  of  smaU  farmers 
and  took  it  to  be  ground." 

In  addition  to  giving  his  own  piquant 
recollections  of  Whitby,  Mr.  Hall  sketches 
the  rise  of  St.  Hilda's  great  abbey  that  still 
crowns  the  Whitby  cliff,  and  surveys  the 
history  of  tho  town  from  the  earliest  days 
to  those  of  his  own  childhood. 


Pot-Pourri  from  a  Surrei/   Garden.     By  Mrs. 

C.  W.  Earle.  (Smitli  Elder  &  Co.) 
Mes.  Eaule,  allowing  her  pen  to  wander 
where  it  will,  has  jiroduced  a  quiet, 
leisurely  book  of  great  interest  to  women. 
Her  principal  subjects  are  gardening, 
cooker}',  and  the  odtication  of  sons  and 
daughters ;  but  she  keeps  an  intelligent  and 
appreciative  glance  for  much  else  besides. 
The  remarks  concerning  books  on  gardening 
are  perhaps  tlie  strength  of  Mrs.  Earlo's 
work.  The  quotation  which  precedes  these  j 
pleasant  j)ages  of  advice  is  happy  :  "  Often- 
times he  would  make  it  liis  prayer  that  he  s^^ 
shoulil  not  be  accounted  as  an  hypocrite  by 
reason  that  his  life  sorted  not  with  liis 
teaching ;  insisting  tliat  there  is  a  duality 
in  unity  in  most  of  us,  and  that  to  a  writer 
it  hath  still  been  permitted  (not  for  his  own 
behoof,  since  what  true  profit  is  there  to  a 
man  in  seeming  that  he  is  not  ? )  to  put  his 
bettor  mind  in  his  books."  Mrs.  I'jarlo 
may  like  to  know  that  the  poem  whicli  she 
quotes  on  page  21 — "John  Frost" — is  liy 
"  Gabriel  Setoun." 
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CHRONICLE  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

\_Ttiis  article  is   a  chronicle    of  hooks  published 
during  the  vieek.     Reviews  will  follow.'] 

THE  most  interesting  arrival  of  the  week 
is  Prof.  James  Sully's  Children's  Ways. 
This  is  a  volume  of  selections  from  the 
author's  Studies  of  Childhood,  with  additional 
matter.  Prof.  Sully  explains  the  hook  in 
a  short  preface,  which  we  quote  entire : 

"  The  kindly  welcome  accorded  by  the  Press 
to  my  volume,  Stiidiei  of  Childhood .  has  sug- 
gested to  me  that  there  was  much  in  it  which 
might  be  made  attractive  to  a  wider  class  of 
readers  than  that  addressed  in  a  psychological 
work.  I  have,  accordingly,  prepared  the  fol- 
lowing selections,  cutting  out  abstruse  dis- 
cussions, dropping  as  far  as  possible  technical 
language,  and  adapting  the  style  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  general  reader.  In  order  to 
shorten  the  work  the  last  two  chapters — 
'Extracts  from  a  Father's  Diary  "  and  "George 
Sand's  Childhood" — have  been  omitted.  The 
iirder  of  treatment  has  been  altered  somewhat, 
and  a  number  of  stories  has  been  added.  I 
hope  that  the  result  may  succeed  in  recom- 
mriidiiig  what  has  long  been  to  myself  one  of 
till'  most  delightful  of  subjects  to  numy  who 
would  ncit  be  disposed  to  read  a  larger  and 
more  difficult  work,  and  to  draw  on  a  few  of 
these,  at  least,  to  a  closer  and  more  serious 
inspection  of  it." 

It  is  curious  to  be  reminded,  in  these  days, 
when  the  Empire,  as  an  idea,  looms  so  large 
in  tlie  national  mind,  of  the  existence  of  the 
Regalia.  Mr.  Cyril  Davenport  has  produced 
a  handsomely  illustrated  folio  on  these  royal 
insignia.  By  permission  of  Her  Majesty  he 
was  allowed  to  photograph  the  Regalia  out 
of  their  cases ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr. 
l)avenport  took  with  him  to  the  Tower 
an  experienced  photograjiher,  and  in  the 
presence  of  two  successive  keepers  of  tlio 
Regalia,  General  Sir  Michael  A.  S.  Biddulph 
and  Lieut.-General  Sir  Frederick  D.  Middle- 


ton,  Mr.  Davenport  secured  the  best  photo- 
graphs he  could,  and  the  negatives  were 
afterwards  worked  upon  and  produced  in 
the  correct  colours  as  illustrations  to  this 
work.  Five  hundred  copies  of  the  volume 
have  been  printed. 

To  the  first  volume  of  ' '  The  Libraiy 
Series,"  The  Free  Library:  its  History  and 
Present  Condition,  by  John  J.  Ogle,  Dr. 
Richard  Garnett  contributes  a  Preface  in 
which  he  entitles  our  age  the  Age  of  the 
Books : 

"  Not  merely  that  there  never  before  were  so 
many  books  in  the  world,  or  that  there  never 
was  a  time  when  books  and  newspapers  were  so 
widely  read  —  so  influential;  but  that  there 
never  before  was  so  much  interest  and  curiosity 
respecting  the  makers  of  books,  authors — the 
emitters  of  books,  pubhshers — or  the  custodians 
of  books,  librarians.  This  curiosity,  frequently 
frivolous  and  annoying,  bears  testimony,  at  all 
events,  to  the  place  which  hterature  has  taken 
not  merely  in  fact,  but  in  general  apprehension, 
among  the  agencies  which  mould  the  world. 
She  always  has  had  this  place  in  eifect  ever 
since  hieroglyphical  wi'iting  passed  into  alpha- 
betical ;  but  the  man  of  the  world  has  been 
singularly  unconscious  of  the  agency  by  which 
its  course  was  in  large  measure  determined. 
Alexander  has  been  conspicuous,  Aristotle  has 
been  overlooked.  Now  the  attention  paid  to 
authorship  in  all  its  forms  shows  that  mankind 
has  become  aware  that  its  destinies  may  be 
much  afl'ected  by  what  some  unknown  young 
man  is  at  the  present  moment  scribbling  in  a 
garret." 

It  is,  indeed,  remarkable  to  think  how 
differently  the  garret  of  a  young  author  is 
regarded  now  as  compared  with  a  hundred 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Ogle's  work  is  concerned  with  the 
History  of  the  Free  Library  Movement, 
which  he  divides  into  three  periods  ;  and  in 
a  second  section  he  gives  brief  histories  of 
typical  libraries  in  London,  and  in  provincial 
towns  in  the  order  of  their  size.  The  series, 
of  which  this  is  the  opening  volume,  is 
jniblished  by  Mr.  George  Allen,  and 
will  include  books  on  Library  Construction 
and  Fittings,  Library  Administration,  The 
Prices  of  Books,  &c. 

Opening  Sir  Edward  J.  PojTiter'.s,  P.R.A., 
Lectures  on  Art  we  read  in  the  Preface  :  "I 
come  to-day  from  the  '  varnishing  day '  of 
the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  with  a  pleas- 
ant conviction  that  there  is  on  all  sides  a 
more  decided  tendency  towards  a  higher 
standard  in  art,  both  as  regards  treatment 
of  subject  and  execution,  than  I  have  ever 
before  noticed  ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
attributing  this  sudden  improvement  in  the 
main  to  the  stimulus  given  to  us  all  by  the 
election  of  our  new  President,  and  to  the 
influence  of  the  energy,  thoroughness,  and 
nobility  of  aim  which  he  .  .  ."  We  rub  our 
eyes,  and  discover  that  this  refers  not  to 
Sir  Edward  himself,  but  to  the  late  Lord 
Leighton.  Tliis  is  a  fourth  and  enlarged 
edition  of  these  Lectures.  Sir  Edward  admits 
tliat  in  1SG9  he  generalised  too  sweepingly, 
and  dogmatised  too  daringly,  on  some  points. 
Concerning  the  position  he  assigned  to 
Michael  Angelo,  Sir  Edward  Poynter  writes 
in  his  Preface  to  the  present  edition  : 

"At  that  time  I  had  recently  been  in  Rome 
for  a  second  visit  after  au  interval  of  fourteen 
years,  and  was  full  of  the  transcendent  grandeur 
of  Michael  Augelo's  great  work  in  the  Sistine 


Chapel ;  the  appearance  of  Braun's  splendid 
pbotogTaphs  immediately  afterwards  enabling 
me  to  study  its  exhaustive  variety  more  in 
detail  than  is  possible  in  the  chapel  itself,  my 
enthusiasm  found  its  expression  iu  the  lectme 
in  question.  In  spite  of  the  broader  views 
and  additional  knowledge  that  come  with  years, 
that  enthusiasm  has  in  no  way  abated,  and 
from  what  I  then  said  I  would  take  nothing, 
though  I  might  add  much  ;  and  indeed  found 
occasion  to  do  so  in  a  lecture  deUvered  later  to 
the  students  of  the  Slade  School  (No.  IX.  of 
the  series),  and  I  believe  that  on  this  subject, 
and  as  impressing  on  young  students  the  im- 
portance of  btudyiug  the  works  of  the  great 
masters  of  the  past,  these  lectures  may  still  be 
helpful  to  them,  in  spite  of,  or  rather,  I  should 
say,  because  of,  the  strange  tendency  of  the 
day  among  a  certain  class  of  painters  to  neglect 
the  study  of  form,  in  favour  of  so-called  im- 
pressions, hastily,  and  more  or  less  dexterously, 
thrown  on  canvas.  How  much  of  this  is  due 
to  a  belief  that  the  technique  of  the  bru.sh  or 
palette-knife  is  the  sole  end  of  art,  and  how 
much  to  the  couvenience  of  shirking  the  labour 
and  difliculties  of  the  study  of  form,  would  be 
thought,  no  doubt,  invidious  to  inquire  ;  but  it 
is  a  question  not  altogether  irrelevant,  though 
beyond  the  limits  of  this  brief  introduction. 

The  "Eversley"  series  continues  to  gather 
to  itself  some  of  the  choicest  of  luodern 
books.  It  may  be  remarked,  not  for  the 
tirst  time  of  course,  that  the  format  of  this 
series  is  one  of  the  best  that  has  been 
jiroduced  of  late  j'ears.  The  latest  addition 
is  Mr.  Green's  The  Making  of  England,  in 
two  volumes.  It  is  printed  with  the  original 
Preface.  In  the  same  series  the  eighth, 
and  final,  volume  of  Mr.  William  Knight's 
definitive  edition  of  Wordsworth's  Poetical 
Works  is  to  hand.  It  contains  English  and 
American  bibliographies.  We  are  glad  to 
see  that  Mr.  Knight  prints  in  his  Prefatory 
Note  to  this  volume  tlie  interesting  com- 
munication which  appeared  in  the  Academy 
of  January  2  this  year  from  Dr.  Garnett. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Dr.  Garnett  sent 
us  a  transcription  of  a  sonnet  on  Vasco  de 
Gama,  which  turned  ujJ  at  Messrs.  Sotlieby's, 
and  which  he  declared  to  be  "  undoubtedly 
in  Wordsworth's  hand." 


NEW  BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

THEOLOGICAL   AND    BIBLICAL. 
De    IsciEWiTioNK   Verbi   Dei.      By   Very   Rev.    E.   A. 

Hoffman.    Eiggs'  Printing  &  Publishing  Co.  (Albany, 

N.Y.). 
A  JIodebn's  Religion.  By  Iguotus.  Henry  &  Co.,  Ltd.  Is. 
.Staiutes  of  Lincoln  Cathedeal.     Arranged  by  the  late 

Henry  Bradshaw.     Part  II.     Cambridge   University 

Press. 
The  Lessons  of  Holt  Sceiptdke.  Illustrated  by  Thouabts 

iu  Verse.    Compiled  by  the  late  Rev.  J.  H.  Wanklyn, 

Jl.A.    Vol.  III.    Bemrose  &  Sons. 

BIOGR.APHY    AND    HISTORY. 
Han.vibal    and  the   Ckisis   or  the   Stkuugle    beiween 

Caethage  and  Romb.    By  William  O'Connor  Morris. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    5s. 
The    Lives   of   the    Saints.    By  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould. 

New  edition.    Vol.  V.    John  C.  Nimmo.    6s. 

AaiBRICAN     HiSTOET    TOLD    BT     CONTBMPOHAttlES.      Vol.     I.  I 

Eea   of  Colonisation,  1«2— 1G30.    Edited  Ijy  Albert 

BuslmellHart.    The  MaomiUan  Co.  (New  York). 
The  Making  of  England.   By  John  Richard  Green.    New 

"  Eversley  Edition."    2  vols.    Macmillan  &  Co.    lOs. 
Old  Ludqings  of  Stirling.      By  J.  S.  Fleming,  P.S.A. 

Eneas  Mackay  (Stirling).    7s.  6d. 

ART,    DRAilA,    BELLES    LETTRES. 
Lectokes  on  Aet.    By  Sir  Edward  J.  Poynter,  P.R.A. 

Fourth  and  enlarged  edition.    Chapman  i  Hall. 
The      Poetical     Woeks     of      William      Woiidswouth. 

Vol.  VIII.  of  "  Eversley  Edition."    Edited  by  William 

Knigh>.    Macmillan  &  Co.    5s. 
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Thb  Domb.    Unicom  Press.    Is. 

(Jhildben's    Wats.    By  James  Sully,  M.A.     Longmanf?, 

Green  &  Co. 
A  LoNDOw  Comedy,  and  Other  Vanities.    By  Egan  Mew. 

lIluBtratetl  by  Maurice  Greiffenhagen.  George  Rcdway. 

SCIENCE. 

Theokt    of    ELEcrKiciTY    AND    MAGNETISM.      By  Cbarlcs 

Emerpon  Curry,  Ph.D.    Macmillan  &  Co.    8a.  6d. 

FICTION. 

All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Mbn.     By  Walter  Besant. 

Chatto  &,  Windus.    GA. 
Kallisibatcs.    By  a.  H.  Gilkes.    Longmans  &  Co.    Gs. 
A    Bride's   Madness.     By  Allen  Upward.    Arrowsmith. 

3b.  6d. 
Sweet  Scented  Gbass.    By  Neville  Marion.    Digbj',  Long. 

Is. 
Small  Concebns.    By  Frances  England.  Digby,  Long.  Is. 
Spokitng    Adventures.      By    MDnsieur  Lolotte.    Digby, 

Long.    Is. 
The  Masieh  of  Hullingham  Manor.    By  Bernard  Went- 

worth.    Digby,  Long,    Is. 
The    Pikate    and    Thb    Thbbb    Cutiebs.      By    Captain 

Marryat.    Macmillan  &  Co.    3s.  6d. 
Thb  Fascination  of  the  King.  By  Guy  Bootbby.    Ward, 

Lock  &  Co. 
A  Day  with  the  Hounds.      By  "  Covertside,"      If'csfcrii 

MaU,  Ld. 

NATURAL   HISTORY. 
Thb  Ramblbk's  Libbary  :  Natube-Chat.     By  Edward  A. 
Martin.    R.  E.  Taylor  &  Son.    Is. 

TOPOGRAPHY    AND     TRAVEL. 
Rambles     Round     London— Sebies     XVI:      Over     the 
Northern  Heights.    Part  II,  By  Alf.  Holliday.    R.E. 
Taylor  &  Son.    6d. 

PlCTOBIAL   AND   DESCRIPTIVE    GuiDE  TO  HaRBOGATE,      Ward, 

Lock  &  Co.,  Ltd.    Ifl. 

Thb  Geographical  Journal.  Vol.  IX.:  January  to  June, 
1897.    Edward  Stanford. 

Fbanzbnsbad  :  An  Austrian  Health  Resort.  Wiih  illus- 
trations.   Balliere,  Tindall  &  Cox. 

MEDICINE,    &c. 
A    SrsiEM    OP  Medicine.    By  many  Writers.    Vol.  III. 
Edited  by  Thomas  Clifford  Allbutt.    Macmillan  &  Co. 

Cohvekgbbt  Steabismub  and  its  Treatment.  By  Edwin 
HolthouBC,  M.A.    J.  &  A.  Churcbill.    69. 

EDUCATIONAL. 
Organic    Chemical   Manipulation.     By    J.    T.    Hewitt, 

M.A..  D.Sc.    AVhittaker  &  Co.    7s.  6d. 
L'AiDE  de  Camp  Mabbot:  Selections  from  the  Mluoibhs 

Du  GtNKBAL  Baron  db  Mabbot.    Edited,  with  Notes, 

by  Granville  Sharp,  M.A.    Longmans,   Green  &  Co. 

2b.  6d. 
RiPON  Grammar  School:  The  Foundation   Charter    op 

15£5.       Edited    and    translated    by    C,    C.    Swinton 

Bland,  M.A,    William  Harrison  (Ripon). 

PSYCHOLOGY:     AN   InTHODUCTOBY   MaKUAL   FOR  THE  UsE    OF 

Studbhts.     By  F.    Ryland,   M.A.      Seventh   edition. 

(ieorge  Bell  &  Sons.    4s.  6d. 
First    Book   of    Writing    English.     By  Edwin  Herbert 

Lewis,  Ph.D.    Macmillan  &  Co.    3s.  Gd. 
Ki.embbtary  Classics:    Selections  from  the  Anecdotes 

OP   Valkbius    Maximl'8.      Edited    by  Charles    Henry 

Ward,  M.A.    Macmillan  &  Co.    Is.  6d. 
Klack'h    ScHOor,    Shakbspkarb:    a    Midsumubb    Night's 

Dhbam.    Edited  by  L.  W.  Lyde,  M.A.    A.  k  C.  Black. 

FOREIGN. 
En  Congi'::  Kgypte,  Ceylan,  Sud  de  l'Inde.    Par  Georges 
Noblemaire.    LJbrairie  Hachette  et  Cic. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
The    English    Regalia.      By  Cyril    Davenport,    F.S.A. 

Kegau  Paul.    21s. 
SoLVENiR   OF   Madamb    SAN8-Gf;sE.      Presented    at    the 

Lyceum  Theatre  by  Honry  Irving.    Is. 
NoiEH  ON  iHB  Painted  Glahs  in  Canibruury  Cathedral. 

With  a  Preface  by  the  Very  Rev.  F,  W.  Farrar,  D.D. 

Aberdeen  University  Press. 
The  Art  and  Pastime  op  Cycling.      By   R.  J.   Mecredy 

iind  A.  J.  Wdson.    Fourth  edition,    Arcliibald    Con- 

stable  &  Co.    Is. 
The    Free    Libbart:    its    History   and  Pbesent  Condi- 
tion.   By  John  J.  Ogle.    George  Allew.    68. 
U.v    Painting   in   Wateb-Coloubs,      By    Hume    Nisbet. 

Reeves  &  Sons. 
The  Theorv  of  Credit.   By  Henry  Dunning  Macleod.  M.A, 

■Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    lOe. 


NOTES    AND    NEWS. 


WE  had  tliouglit  that  the  rhyming 
chronicler  was  a  character  of  the 
past.  But  he  sm-vives  in  Mr.  George  Norman 
Hester,  who,  as  we  learn  from  a  contem- 
porar}',  claims  to  have  based  his  recently 
published  Annals  of  England  \ipon  the 
"Annales"  of  Ennius.  iSI^o  doubt  rhyme 
is  to  facts  what  jam  is  to  a  crust,  but  we 
are  sorry  for  children  who  wiU  carry  with 
them  through  life  such  a  couplet  as  : 

"  Caxton  from  Flanders  brought  the  press, 
And  printing  slew  the  fair  MS."  ; 

or  whose  tender  minds  are  burdened  with 
such  shake-down  criticism  as  this  : 

"  Wordsworth  hymned  Nature.    His  retreat 
By  Coleridge's  song  was  made  more  sweet. 
Lander  had  Roman  eloquence. 
And  Southey  ease  and  eloquence  ; 
Lamb  was  felicitous  and  quaint, 
And  Hazlitt's  style  beyond  attaint. 
Utilitarian  Bentham  taught 
That  happiuess  was  to  be  sought." 

Such  judgments  cannot  profitably  be  im- 
parted to  the  young  in  any  shape ;  but  to 
impart  them  in  these  jingles  is  to  lay  a 
kind  of  "  Punch,  brothers,  punch,"  curse 
on  their  future  reading. 


The  sale  of  Arab  horses  at  Crabbet  Park 
on  Saturday  afternoon  saw  quite  a  gathering 
of  literary  men,  women,  and  ghosts.  The 
host  himself,  Mr.  Wilfrid  Blunt,  is  a  poet, 
the  several  editions  of  whose  Loce  Sonnets 
of  Proteus  bear  witness  to  its  popularitj'. 
Then  the  ghost  of  Lord  Byron  could 
be  nowhere  on  earth  if  not  at  Crabbet, 
where  his  granddaughter,  Lady  Anne 
Blunt,  was  hostess,  and  where  all  his 
descendants  of  the  fourth  generation  were 
gathered — to  wit,  Miss  Judith  Blunt,  the 
(laughter  of  the  house,  and  her  cousin.  Lady 
Mary  Millianke.  The  ghosts  of  Bulwer  and 
of  "(Jwen  Meredith"  were  gathered  up  in  the 
son  of  one  and  the  grandson  of  the  other, 
the  present  young  Earl  of  Lytton.  Mr. 
Evelyn,  of  Wotton,  was  there  to  be 
reminded  by  Mr.  Blunt  tliat  his  ancestor 
of  the  Diary  had  said  something  to  disparage 
the  Arab.  The  presence  of  another  gentle- 
man at  once  suggested  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Norton,  whose  verses,  "  My  beautiful,  my 
lieautiful,  who  standest  meekly  by,"  in- 
gratiated the  Arab  with  our  grandmothers. 
Dther  names  recalled  other  memories  of 
authors  dead  and  gone.  It  was  a  great 
Pedigree  occasion  all  round.  Nor  were 
living  men  and  women  of  letters  unrepre- 
sented where  Mr.  Lecky,  Mrs.  Meynell, 
and  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  kept  the  host 
company. 


and  America  by  Mr.   Grant  Richards  and 
Messrs.  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 


Apeopos  of  the  eightieth  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  Jane  Austen,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  house  in  Winchester 
Close  in  which  she  died  is  still  standing. 
It  is  cjuite  a  small  house,  and  bears  an  in- 
scription to  this  effect :  "  This  is  the  house 
in  which  Jane  Austen  spent  the  latter  days 
of  herHfe,  and  died  July  24,  1817."  The 
house  is  inhabited. 


The  Cha}}  Booh  has  taken  to  statistics 
rather  amusingly.  It  finds  that  out  of 
twenty-sis  writers  in  the  current  Yellow  Book 
eleven  are  women,  ten  men,  and  five  \va.- 
classified  or  unsexed.  Starting  with  this 
discovery,  our  contemporary  becomes  philo- 
sophic concerning  the  progress  of  women  in 
the  Victorian  age.  Sixty  years  ago,  it  says, 
women  seldom  wrote  for  the  magazines. 
This  is  not  strictly  accurate  if  we  consider 
the  old  albums  among  the  magazines. 
Women  (male  and  female)  contributed  the 
bulk  of  their  contents.  Lady  Blessington 
set  the  fashion,  and  in  her  train  came 
Mrs.  Gore,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  and  a  number 
of  others  whose  names  are  unimportant. 
This  is,  however,  a  digression :  the  Chap 
Book's  statistics  hold  the  field. 


An  inspection  of  the  contents  of  the  Yellow 
Book  enables  the  Chaj'  Book  to  arrange  the 
data  in  convenient  form  for  the  use  of  the 
student.     So : 

Number  of 
Articles.  Prose.  Poetry. 

Male     ....         10  o  5 

Female      .     .     .         U  8  3 

Unclassified  .     .  o  1  -1 

"Thus,"  says  the  Chxtp  Book,  "it  wiU  be 
seen  that,  left  fi-eely  to  choose  their  mediiun 
of  expression,  only  about  27  per  cent,  of  the 
ladies  select  verse,  while  of  the  men  exactly 
50  per  cent.,  and  of  the  necessarily  unclas- 
sified 80  per  cent,  "lisp,"  as  the  poet  says, 
"  in  numbers."  Making  further  analysis  of 
the  woman's  work,  we  find  that  the  prose 
is  divided  as  follows :  Fiction,  0  ;  prose 
pastels,  2.  In  50  per  cent,  of  the  tales 
death  plays  an  important  part.  There  is 
one  death  by  heart  disease,  one  by  shock 
and  hemorrhage  from  a  bullet-woimd,  and 
one  by  grief.  In  only  16'6  per  cent,  of  the 
fiction  is  marriage  indicated."  The  result 
of  this  inquiry  is  the  conviction  that  the 
Yellow  Book  goes  far  to  remove  the  stain 
put  upon  the  fair  name  of  England  by  the 
surly  Senate  of  Cambridge. 


TiiK  title  of  Mr.  Grant  AUen's  forth- 
coming volume  of  researches  into  the  origin 
of  religion — its  sub-title,  by  the  way — is 
not  The  Evolution  of  God,  but  The  Evolution 
of  the  Idea  of  God,  although  it  is  true  that 
the  first  title  was  originaUj'  coutomplatod. 
This  is  a  work  on  which  Mr.  Allen  has 
been  engaged,  on  and  off,  ever  since  he  left 
Oxford,  some  twenty-five  3-ears  ago.  It  will 
be   published    simidtaneously   in    England 


The  new  Logia  discovered  by  Messrs. 
Grenfell  and  Hunt  are  having  a  very  mixed 
reception.  The  Spectator  has  been  impelled 
to  point  out  "  the  danger  of  false  '  sayings 
of  Christ,' "  while  Dr.  Martineau  wonders 
at  the  importance  attached  to  them.  Con- 
cerning Messrs.  GrenfeU  and  Hunt's 
pamplilet  Dr.  Martineau  writes  : 

"It  is  highly  iutercstiDg,  not,  indeed,  as 
adding  anything  historical  to  such  knowledge 
of  the  personal  teaching  of  Jesus  as  we  gather 
from  the  synoptical  Gospels,  but  as  confirming 
the  most  probable  judgment  previously  formed 
respecting  the  popular  traditional  materials  out 
of  which  those  Gospels  were  brought  iuto  their 
present  form.     The  date  assigned  by  the  editors 
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to  the  papyri  now  published  is  too  late  to  have 
any  testimonial  value.  The  text  attests  only 
the  current  conceptions  of  the  Church  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  second  century.  It  is  well 
to  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  this  by  ever  so 
little  ;  but  it  is  a  gain  simply  ecclesiastical,  not 
religious." 


It  has  been  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Kip- 
ling's much-discussed  "  Eecessional  "  is  not 
the  only  hymn  he  has  written.  There  is  his 
"  Ilymn  before  Action  "  : 

"  The  earth  is  full  of  anger. 

The  sky  is  dark  with  wrath, 
The  nations  in  their  harness 

Come  up  upon  oiir  path. 
Before  we  rank  the  legions, 

Before  we  draw  the  blade, 
Jehovah  of  the  Thunders, 

Lord  God  of  Battles,  aid." 


What  daily  jiapers,  we  wonder,  does 
Mr.  Birrell  patronise?  In  his  remarks  at 
Lincoln's  Inn  Hall,  on  Saturday  last,  he 
confessed  his  disgust  at  accounts  he  read  in 
the  Press  as  to  "how  a  woman  wrote  her 
novel,  how  many  years  of  solemn  thought 
she  had  devoted  to  a  twopennj'-half^^enny 
tale  wliich  ten  years  hence  no  one  would 
read,  how  this  and  that  character  was 
revealed — that,  he  thought,  was  vulgarising 
literature.  The  aptest  answer  we  have  seen 
to  Mr.  Birrell's  indictment  "that  the  pre- 
tensions of  our  daily  Press  are  ridiculously 
liigh,  are  extravagantly  increasing,  and 
ought  to  be  forthwith  abated  "  was  in  the 
Sf.  James's  Gazette.  Said  our  contemporary  : 
' '  That  Mr.  Birrell's  pleasantries  are  pain- 
fully feeble,  are  steadily  growing  weaker, 
and  ought  to  be  treated  with  a  strong  tonic 
is  clear  from  his  attack  on  the  Press  on 
Saturday.  He  described  the  newspapers  as 
"commercial  concerns  trading  in  news." 
No  journalist  need  object  to  the  definition. 
But  what  about  second-rate  politicians  ? 
Are  they  not  advertising  individuals  trading 
in  views  ?  And  what  would  become  of 
them  if  they  were  not  reported  by  the 
Press  ?  " 

The  Providence  that  watches  over  book- 
hunters  is  the  subject  of  an  article  in  the 
current  number  of  Chamlers's  Journal.  The 
article  itself  has  an  interesting  history,  for 
it  was  written  thirty  years  ago,  and  the 
facts  it  contains  were  communicated  to  the 
writer  by  the  father  of  Robert  Browning. 
Out  of  the  many  instances  of  wonderf^il 
"  finds  "  given,  we  .select  two  : 

"  A  work  on  astrology,  believed  to  be  unique, 
without  title-page,  but  bearing  date  1473,  and 
consequently  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  of 
printing  extant,  having  been  brought  out 
twenty  years  after  the  discovery  of  the  art, 
exquisitely  printed,  with  all  the  capital  letters 
put  in  by  hand,  some  of  them  being  done  in 
gold  and  others  in  colour — was  picked  up  at  a 
London  bookstall  for  fifteen-pence." 

Such  a  "find"  is  inconceivable  nowadays, 
when  the  tendency  of  people  ignorant  of 
books  is  to  over-value,  not  to  under-value, 
any  volume  that  has  a  quaint  appearance. 

Another  anecdote,  a  most  remarkable 
one,  is  this  : 

"  A  London  book-himter  of  the  last  genera- 
tion gave  to  his  son,  as  the  '  nest-egg '  of  his 
future  library,  a  translation   of    The  Life  and 


Character  of  Theophrastus,  minus  the  title-page, 
but  attributed  to  Coleman.  On  giving  this 
book  to  his  son.  the  father  wrote  his  name  on 
the  flyleaf.  A  few  years  afterwards  the  son, 
accompanied  by  his  beloved  books,  went  to 
Jamaica,  where  the  translation  in  question  was 
borrowed  of  him  by  a  military  officer  on  service 
in  that  colony.  This  officer,  being  unexpectedly 
transferred  with  his  regiment  to  another  colony, 
quitted  Jamaica  very  suddenly,  inadvertently 
taking  with  him  the  borrowed  translation ;  a 
circumstance  which  caused  great  annoyance  and 
regi'et  to  its  owner,  who  prized  it  very  highly 
as  being  the  gift  of  his  father  and  containing 
that  parent's  bandwiiting.  He  made  various 
attempts  to  learn  the  whereabouts  of  the  officer 
who  had  so  carelessly  carried  ofi'  the  treasiired 
volume,  but  could  never  obtain  any  tidings  of 
him,  and  at  length  relinquished  the  eft'ort,  and 
gave  wp  the  book  for  lost.  Five-and-twenty 
years  afterwards  the  book-hunter,  having  re- 
turned to  London,  was  one  day  strolling  along 
the  Old  Kent-road,  and  peering  about  him  as 
usual,  when  he  came  to  the  shop  of  a  dealer  in 
old  iron,  near  the  then  existent  turnpike-gate 
which  formerly  stood  nearly  opposite  the 
burial-groimd.  As  he  glanced  into  the  dingy 
depths  of  this  shop  he  suddenly  espied  his  lost 
translation,  stowed  away  upon  a  shelf.  Hastily 
entering  the  shop,  he  bought  back  his  missing 
treasure  for  the  sum  of  sixpence,  which  the  man 
of  iron  seemed  to  think  himself  very  lucky  in 
getting  in  exchange  for  it.  The  presence  of 
his  father's  handwriting  on  the  flyleaf  was  still 
as  legible  as  ever,  and  rendered  it  certain  that 
the  volume,  so  strangely  recovered,  was  the 
identical  one  the  loss  of  which  he  had  so  long 
deplored." 


The  least  needed  and  least  interesting  of 
the  City  chiirches  are  being  slowly  weeded 
out.  St.  Mary's,  Aldermanbury,  is,  we  are 
told,  "threatened  with  extinction."  AVe 
presimie  that  this  means  the  extinction  of 
its  services,  and  not  the  demolition  of  the 
church  itself.  "We  believe  that  of  all  the 
sixtj'-four  City  churches  only  nine  are  con- 
sidered by  antiquarians  as  uninteresting 
enough  to  be  sacrificed.  St.  Mary's,  Alder- 
manbury, cannot  be  one  of  these,  for  it  was 
built  by  Wren,  and  in  it  were  buried  Henrj^ 
Condell  and  John  Heminge,  the  editors  of 
the  first  folio  of  Shakespeare's  plays. 


The  eighth  summer  meeting  of  Univer- 
sity Extension  students  begins  with  a  lec- 
ture by  the  Bishop  of  Ripon,  on  the 
"  Romantic  Revival  in  English  Literature." 
This  inaugural  lecture  also  fitly  introduces 
the  main  course  of  this  j-ear's  studies — 
namely,  the  History,  Literature,  Art,  and 
Philosophy  of  the  Revolutionary  Epoch, 
1789 — 1848,  in  which  course  over  eighty 
lectures  will  be  delivered.  The  chief  of 
these  are  a  series  of  twelve  on  the  "  French 
Revolution  and  the  Age  of  Napoleon," 
which  will  be  conducted  mainly  by  younger 
men.  Prof.  Dicej'  lectvires  on  the  "  English 
Constitution  under  George  III.,"  Mr. 
Leonard  Covirt-nej-  on  ''  Canning,"  the  Rev. 
W.  H.  Hutton  on  "WeUesley's  Rule  in 
India,"  and  Mr.  C.  R.  Beazley  on  "  Eviro- 
pean  Explorers  in  Africa,  1789 — 1815.  In 
Literature  the  chief  lecturers  are  Mr. 
Artliur  Sidgwick,  Mr.  BirreU,  Canon  Gore, 
Mr.  F.  S.  Boas,  Prof.  R.  S.  Moulton,  Dr. 
Caird,  and  Dr.  Bonnier,  of  Paris ;  in  the 
History  and  Theory  of  Education  Mr. 
Churton  Collins,  Mr.  H.  J.  Mackinder,  and 
Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler ;  in  the  English  Language 


Dr.  Henry  Sweet ;  and  in  Natural  Science 
Mr.  J.  E.  Marsh,  Mr.  P.  Elford,  and  Mr. 
P.  Groom.  Canon  Scott  Holland  will  speak 
on  four  occasions  on  St.  John's  Gospel ;  and 
Prof.  W.  R.  Sorley  will  give  six  lectures  on 
the  "  Theory  of  Virtue  and  the  Virtues." 
This  enumeration  gives  but  a  few  of  the 
names  and  subjects  of  study ;  there  is  work 
for  students  in  all  departments  of  research, 
and  each  j'ear  sees  an  increase  in  facilities 
afforded  and  completeness  of  organisation. 
The  meeting  lasts  until  August  25,  when 
general  interest  will  be  turning  towards  the 
programme  of  the  British  Association. 


Messrs.  Chatto  &  Windus  have  included 
All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men  in  their 
sixpenny  re-issues  of  popular  novels.  We 
have  many  novels  with  a  inirpose ;  Sir 
Walter  Besant's  story  may  be  called  a  novel 
with  a  result.  Referring  to  the  social  ideas 
developed  in  his  story.  Sir  Walter  writes  in 
the  new  Preface  which  he  supplies  to  this 
edition:  "I  do  not  claim  originality  for 
any  of  these  ideas.  The  novelist  is  never, 
I  believe,  original :  he  looks  abroad,  he 
observes,  he  receives,  he  reflects.  Tliat 
novelist  becomes  most  j)oj)ular  wlio  is  best 
able  to  catch  and  to  represent  the  ideas  of 
the  day,  the  forces  acting  on  the  present. 
I  think  that  this  story  did  so  present  the 
ideas  of  the  da  v." 


Mr.  Hall  Caine's  novel.  The  Christian, 
will  be  published  on  August  9,  exactly 
three  years  after  his  last  book.  The 
Manxman.  The  first  edition,  in  six-shilling 
form,  will  consist  of  50,000  cojiies,  exclusive 
of  America  and  the  Colonies.  It  is  believed 
this  is  the  largest  number  ever  printed  in 
one  edition  of  a  novel  published  at  this 
price. 


The  Genealogieal  Maffazitie  for  August  will 
contain  articles  on  "The  Queen's  Irish 
Ancestors";  "The  Earldom  of  Selkirk"; 
"The  Ancient  Commoner  Famil3'of  Strode"; 
and  "The  Pedigree  of  Shakespeare." 


Mr.  James  Lane  Allen's  The  Choir  In- 
visible has  achieved  a  striking  success  among 
his  own  countrymen.  The  last  accounts 
from  America  are  to  the  effect  that  upwards 
of  twenty  thousand  copies  have  been  sold. 


Messrs.  Methuen  will  publish  in  a  few 
days  With  the  Greeks  in  Thessahj,  by  Mr. 
W.  Kinnaird  Rose,  who  acted  as  Renter's 
correspondent  with  the  Greek  Army.  The 
book  is  illustrated  with  twenty-four  .sketclies 
by  Mr.  ]\Iaud,  of  the  Graphic,  and  it  has, 
moreover,  several  majis  and  jilans. 


Mrs.  F.  a.  Steel  will  contribute  to  the 
August  number  of  Cosmopolis  a  complete 
story,  entitled  "Fire  and  Ice,"  and  M. 
Pierre  Loti  a  study  of  a  jeune  file,  entitled 
"  Le  Mur  d'en  Face." 


Ix  the  letter  which  we  printed  last  week 
from  "Cobdenite"  on  the  book  discount 
question  the  date  of  Cobden's  sjieech  from 
which  the  writer  quoted  was  given  as 
February  8,  1884.  This  was  obviously  a 
misprint  for  1844. 
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AUTHOES  AND  A  PUBLISHEE. 

THE  sex  problem  is  almost  impossible 
of  solution  in  such  a  signature  as 
"K.  Douglas  King."  So  it  happened  that 
when  The  Scriptu.^  Reader  of  St.  Mark's 
appeared  last  year  (after  being  summarily 
refused  by  one  eminent  publisher,  on  the 
ground  that  his  firm  never  published  works 
of  theologj- !)  critics  differed,  as  critics 
will,  even  about  the  masculine  or  feminine 
prefLx  to  the  name  of  the  writer  of  the 
novel.  Some  said  "Miss"  K.  Douglas 
King,  and  some  said  "  Mr."  The  character 
of  the  book,  in  which  there  was  nothing 
womanish,  though  nothing  unwomanly, 
perhaps  favoured  the  Mr.,  which  has  been 
repeated  by  many  reviewers  of  Father 
Ililarion  during  the  past  month.  For  all 
that,  it  is  a  mythic  Mr.  Miss  Katharine 
Douglas  King  takes  her  Katherine  Douglas 
from  the  lady  of  history  and  of  Eossetti's 
ballad : 

"  I,  Katherine,  am  a  Douglas  bom, 

A  name  to  all  Soots  dear ; 
And  Kate  Barlass  they've  called  me  now 

Through  many  a  waning  j'ear. 
This  old  arm's  withered  now — 'twas  once 

Most  deft  'mong  maidens  all, 
To  rein  the  steed,  to  wing  the  shaft, 

To  .smite  the  palm-play  ball. 
In  hall  adcjwii  the  close-linked  dance 

It  has  shown  most  white  and  fair  ; 
It  has  been  the  rest  of  a  true  lord's  head. 
And  many  a  sweet  babe's  nursing-bed, 

And  the  bar  to  a  king's  chamhi're.''' 


The  lady  who  bolted  with  her  arm  the  door 
against  raiirderers  of  James  the  First  of 
Scotland  was  an  ancestress  of  the  young 
novelist,  on  her  mother's  side  ;  but  she 
does  not  need  to  go  back  beyond  her 
f)wn  parents  to  illustrate  her  lineage.  She 
is,  in  fact,  the  bearer  of  a  name  that  both 
her  parents  have  made  familiar  ;  for  her 
father  was  the  founder  of  the  publishing 
house  of  Henry  S.  King  &  Co.,  and  her 
mother  is  therefore  Mrs.  Hamilton  King, 
whose  "Disciples"  and  other  poems  have 
passed  through  many  editions. 

The  firm  of  Indian  bankers  and  agents, 
Henry  S.  Iving  &  Co.,  of  PaU  Mall  and 
Cornhill,  is  carried  on  by  the  eldest  son  of 
Mr.  Henry  S.  King,  Sir  SejTnour  King, 
M.P.  The  recreations  of  eminent  men  are 
now  registered  in  biograjahical  dictionaries, 
and  tlioy  cover  a  wide  field.  But  Mr.  l^ng 
is  probably  the  only  man  who  took  to 
piiblishing  as  a  distraction.  First  in  con- 
junction with  ilr.  George  Smith,  now  the 
head  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Smith  &  Elder, 
and  then  on  his  own  account,  he  became  the 
middleman  Itetween  those  two  uncertain 
and  difficult  classes,  the  authors  and  the 
readers.  Ho  it  was  who  gave  Tennyson 
£4,000  a  year  for  his  copyrights,  a  generous 
arrangement  which  is  said  to  liave  been 
an  advantageous  advertisement  for  a  firm 
it  did  not  otherwise  reward.  He  it  was 
who  secured  for  his  "reader  "Mr.  Kegan 
Paul,  who  subse(|uently  arranged  to  carry 
on  the  business  under  his  own  name 
and  that  of  Mr.  Trench.  That,  however, 
takes  us  too  far  ahead.  It  was  stiU  in  the 
"Henry  8.  King"  days  of  the  firm  that 
a  parcel  of  poetry — so  we  have  lionrd  the 
story — reached  the  office  in  CornhUl,  very 


menu)raT)ly  for   both    the    public    and    the 
publisher. 

That  parcel  came  from  Miss  Harriet  E. 
Hamilton.  Her  father  was  an  English 
Admiral,  and  lior  mother  a  sister  of  the  Duke 
of  Abercorn.  It  was  the  ' '  Execution  of  Felice 
Orsini"  that  first  stirred  the  girl's  muse. 
The  publisher  sought  out  the  poetess,  and 
she  became  his  w3e — the  problem  of  pub- 
lisher and  author  had  in  that  case  a  simple 
solution.  "  Aspromonte  "  was  published  in 
1869,  and  was  succeeded  by  "  The  Disciples," 
wliiclr  passed  quickly  through  ten  editions. 
The  Disciples  were  Mazzini  and  his  friends, 
and  the  book  was  written  "  by  command  " 
of  Mazzini,  though  it  reached  him  in  proof- 
sheet  only  in  time  to  be  laid  not  within  his 
living  hand,  but  at  his  dead  feet : 

"  O  book  of  mine  which  he  commanded  !    Long 
Waited  and  worked  for,    and   achieved   too 

late. 
Whose  first  leaves  flying  over  seas,  like  flights 
Of  white  doves  loosened  sweeping  straight  to 

home, 
Were  carried  unto  Pisa,  and  foimd  there 
Mourning,  and   at  the  dead  feet  were   laid 

low, 
Instead  of  in  the  living  master's  hand  ; 
One  day  too  late,  and  so  came  short  for  all, 
And  missed  the  confirination  of  his  eyes." 

The  part  of  the  book  entitled  "  TJgo  Bassi's 
Sermon  "  has  been  adjudged  a  popularity 
even  beyond  the  rest,  and  has  been  reprinted 
as  a  tract  for  circulation  in  hospitals.  It 
was  the  gospel  of  renunciation — nay,  more  : 
it  was  the  preaching  of  the  proiid  prefer- 
ence for  pain — the  ecstasy  of  agonj' : 


"  If  any  now  were  bidden  rise  and  come 
To  either,  would  he  pause  to  choose  between 
The  rose-warm  kisses  of  a  waiting  bride 
In  a  shut  silken  chamber — or  the  thrill 
Of  the  bared  Hmbs,  boimd  fast  for  martjT- 
dom  ?  " 

Not  Friar  Ugo  Bassi  nor  his  friends ! 
The  part  played  by  two  English  poetesses, 
Mrs.  Hamilton  Iving  and  Mrs.  Browning, 
in  the  Young  Italy  movement  can  never  be 
ignored.  Mrs.  Hamilton  King's  work,  broad 
as  it  is  in  its  passionate  love  for  all 
human  freedom,  has  every  year  its  new 
admirers.  And  her  admirers  have  included 
persons  the  most  diverse — for  instance,  a 
Eoman  Cardinal  was  not  likely  to  be  among 
Mazzinians ;  yet  Cardinal  Manning,  as  those 
who  knew  huu  will  remember,  never  lost 
an  opportunity  to  praise  these  poems ;  and 
when,  at  the  end  of  his  life,  he  made  the 
acf|uaintance  of  the  poetess  at  the  time  of 
the  Dockers'  Strike,  and  received  her  into 
the  Eoman  Catholic  Church,  ho  would  not 
have  her  alter  a  line  of  what,  with  imperfect 
knowledge  perhaps  here  and  there,  but  with 
a  perfect  enthusiasm  for  humanitj',  she  had 
written  in  her  earlier  years. 

Of  Mrs.  Hamilton  King's  high  qualities 
as  a  poet  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with 
any  adequacy  in  an  allusive  article  such 
as  this ;  but  a  word  must  be  snatched  in 
honuigo  for  "  The  Shade  of  Chatterton," 
published  in  the  volume  entitled  JJallads  of 
the  North,  a  volume  otherwise  remarkable 
for  "The  Haunted  Czar."  It  is  in  reading 
such  poems  as  these  that  one  wonders  if  the 
world  is   quite   aware   of    the    treasury   it 
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A  POET  OF  THE  NAEEOW  SEAS. 

TnE  sketch  of  Miss  Ingelow's  life  and  work 
which  appeared  in  these  colmnns  last  week 
may,  perhajas,  be  supiilemented.  Miss 
Ingelow  wrote  beautiful  and  touching  things 
about  the  sea.  She  was  born  near  it,  and 
she  has  told  how  her  nurse,  a  sailor's  widow, 
would  talk  of  storms  and  wrecks.  Her 
stories  "  gave  me  my  first  sense  of  tragedy, 
and  connected  it  with  the  sea."  This  remark 
goes  far  to  explain  why  the  idea  of  death 
at  sea  haunts  Sliss  Ingelow's  poetry.  B>it 
tragedy  did  not  exclude  the  brighter  side  of 
seafaring  life  from  the  child's  mind.  For 
"when  the  tide  came  up  in  the  river 
there  were  certain  wooden  wharves  between 
it  and  the  granaries.  We  could  w-alk  on 
them,  and  the  sound  of  our  steps  and  of  the 
water  washing  against  the  piles  on  which 
they  were  built  caused  me  a  kind  of  ecstasy , 
especially  when  the  sun  shone,  and  the 
water  could  be  seen  glittering  through  the 
cracks  in  them." 

The  tragedj'  and  the  ecstasy  of  the  sea, 
thus  felt  by  the  child  on  the  Lincolnshire 
coast,  were  at  last  sung  by  the  poet.  Here, 
for  example,  is  the  ecstasy  of  the  sea  as  a 
child  feels  it  ;  we  quote  from  "  Gladys 
and  Her  Island"  : 

"  The  sea 
Was   flUed   with   light ;   in   clear  blue  caverns 

cuiied 
Th§  breakers,  and  they  ran,  and  seemed  to  romp. 
As  playing  at  some  rough  and  daugerous  game, 
WhUe  all  the  nearer  waves  rushed  in  to  help. 
And  all  the  farther  heaved  their  lieads  to  peep, 
And  tossed   the   fishing   boats.     Then   Gladys 

laughed, 
And  said,  '  O,  happy  tide,  to  be  so  lost 
In  sunshine,  that  one  dare  not  look  at  it ; 
And  lucky  cliffs,  to  be  so  brown  aud  warm  ; 
And  yet  how  lucky  are  the  shadows,  too, 
That  lurk  between  their  ledges.     It  is  strange, 
That  in  remembrance  though  I  lay  them  up. 
They  are  for  ever,  when  I  come  to  them, 
Better  than  I  had  thought.     O,  something  yet 
I  had  forgotten.     Oft  I  say,  '  At  least 
This  picture  is  imprinted  ;  thus  and  thus. 
The  sharpened  serried  jags  rim  up,  run  out, 
Layer  on  layer.'     And  I  look — up — up  — 
High,  higher  up  again,  till  far  aloft 
They  cut  into  their  lether — brown,  and  clear, 
And  perfect.     And  I,  saying,  '  This  is  mine 
To  keep,'  retire  ;  but  shortly  come  again. 
And  they  confound  me  with  a  glorious  change. 
The  low  sun  out  of  ra,iu-olouds  stares  at  them  : 
They  redden,  and  their  edges  drip  with — what  ^ 
I  know  not,  but  'tis  red.     It  leaves  no  stain, 
For  the  next  morning  they  stand  up  like  ghosts 
In  a  sea-shroud,  and  fifty  thousaud  mows 
Sit  there,  in  long  white  files,  and  (.hatter  on, 
Like  sUly  school-girls  in  their  silliest  mood." 


That  is  the  child's  sea-side  mind.  But  it 
was  the  tragedy  of  the  sea  that  came  to 
Jean  Ingelow  first — so  we  judge  by  her 
n.irrative — and  in  her  rendering  of  it  she 
often  rose  to  the  height  of  her  powers. 
Eead  the  following  description  of  a  storm, 
put  into  the  mouth  of  an  old  fisherman. 
The  lines  occur  "  In  Brothers  :  a  Sermon"  : 

"  There  was  a  poor  old  man 
Who  sat  and  listened  to  the  raging  sea. 
And  heard  it  thunder,  lunging  at  the  cliffs 
As  like  to  tear  them  down.    He  lay  at  night ; 
And  '  Lord  have  mercy  on  the  lads,'  said  he. 
That  sailed  at  noon,  though  they  be  none  of 
mine ! 
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For  when  the   gale  gets  up,   and    when    the 

wind 
Flings  at  the  window,  when  it  beats  the  roof, 
Aud  lulls,  and  stops,  and  rouses  up  again, 
And   cuts   the   crest    clean    off   the    plunging 

wave, 
And  scatters  it  like  feathers  up  the  field. 
Why,  then  I  think  of  my  two  lads  :  my  lads 
That  woidd  have   worked  and  never  let  me 

want. 
And  never  let  me  take  the  parish  pay. 
No,  none  of  mine ;  my  lads  were  drowned  at 

sea — 
My  two — before  the  most  of  those  were  born. 
I  know  how  sharp  that  cuts,  since  my  poor  wife 
"Walked  up  and  down,  and  still  walked  up  and 

down, 
And  I  walked  after,  and  one  could  not  hear 
A  word  the  other  said,  for  wind  and  sea 
That    raged  and  beat  and  thundered  in   the 

night  — 
The  awf ullest,  the  longest,  lightest  night 
That  ever  parents  had  to  spend — a  moon 
That    shone   like    daylight     on    the    breaking 

wave. 
Ah,  me  !  and  other  men  have  lost  their  lads. 
And  other  women  wiped  their  poor  dead  mouths, 
And   got  them  home  and  dried  them  in  the 

house. 
And  seen  the  driftwood  lie  along  the  coast. 
That  was  a  tidy  boat  but  one  day  back, 
Aud  seen  next  tide  the  neighbours  gather  it 
To  lay  it  on  their  fires." 

In  "  Sailing  Beyond  Seas  "  the  lover's  loss 
is  expressed  in  a  form  that  one  thinks 
Miss  Ingelow  owed  in  part  to  Coleridge, 
whose  albatross,  also,  she  seems  to  have 
remembered  when  she  wrote  of  "the  great 
white  bird"  on  the  lighthouse  in  "  Ee- 
quiescat  in  Pace."  Here  the  bird  is  a 
dove : 

"  Methought  the  stars  were  blinking  bright, 
And  the  old  brig's  sails  unfurled  ; 
I  said,  '  I  will  sail  to  my  love  this  night 

At  the  other  side  of  the  world.' 
I  stepped  aboard — we  sailed  so  fast — 

The  sun  shot  up  from  the  bourne  ; 
But  a  dove  that  perched  upon  the  mast 
Did  mourn,  and  mourn,  and  mourn. 
O  fair  '.  O  fond  dove  ! 

And  dove  with  the  white  breast, 
Let  me  alone,  the  dieam  is  my  own, 
And  my  heart  is  full  of  rest." 

Truer  in  its  substance  is  the  lament  of  the 
mother  in  "Supper  at  the  Mill,"  with  its 
passionate  stanza,  beginning  ' '  0  my  lost 
love,  and  my  own,  own  love,"  and  its  last 
stanza : 

"  We  shall  walk  no  more  thi-ough  the  sodden 
plain 
With  the  faded  bents  o'erspread. 
We  shall  stand  no  more  b}'  the  seething  main 

While  the  dark  wrack  diives  o'erhead  ; 
We  shall  part  no  more  in  the  wind  and  the 
rain, 
Where  thy  last  farewell  was  said  ; 
But  perhaps  I  shall  meet  thee  and  know  thee 
again 
AVhen  the  sea  gives  up  her  dead." 

To  conclude  with  the  "  ecstasy  "  : 

"  For  me  the  bounding  in  of  tides  ;  for  me 

The  laying  bare  of  sands  when  they  retreat ; 
The  purple  fiash  of  calms,  the  sparkling  glee 
When  waves  and  sunshine  meet." 


PAEIS    LETTEE. 

{From  our  French  Correspondent.) 

The  gilded  youth  of  Paris  have  no  reason 
to  love  M.  Henri  Lavedan.  He  is  their 
portrait-painter-in-ordinary,  and  no  kind  one 
at  that.  The  measure  of  justice  he  deals 
them  is  ferocious.  Les  Jeunes  is  quite  the 
most  terrible  pronouncement  of  modern  cyni- 
cism literature  can  furnish :  witty,  light, 
amusing,  but  cruelly  contemptuous.  Are 
the  young  men,  then,  really  such  very 
dull  and  corrupted  dogs  ?  The  method  of 
M.  Lavedan  is  broad  and  audacious.  Brionze, 
Montois,  and  D'Allarege  are  sitting  smoking 
in  the  twilight.  They  understand  each 
other  in  silence.  From  time  to  time  thoy 
alternatively  di-op  a  monosyllable  which  is 
a  mere  affirmation  of  their  absence  of 
thought. 

'^Brionze:  'Yes.'  Montois:  'Yes'(puS, 
smoke-curl,  roll  of  carriages,  Paris  hums). 
Montois  :  '  Ah  ;  la,  la  !  '  D'AUareffe  : 
'  Yes,  indeed.'  Brionze  :  '  Whom  do  you  say 
it  to '?  (Blue  smoke  through  the  nose,  ashes 
falling  into  the  tray,  and  time  goes  by.) 
D'Allareffe  :  '  And  with  all  that  what  else  ?  ' 
Montois  :  '  Nothing  much.'  "  The  nothing- 
ness of  nil  that  so  overcomes  Brionze  that  he 
exclaims  :  "  '  At  times '  (he  stojis).  Montois  : 
'  What  ?  '  Brionze  :  '  The  idea  of  putting  an 
end'  (makes  the  gesture  of  the  revolver). 
Montois  :  '  Don't  do  that.'  D'Allareje  : 
'  Doesn't  improve  matters.'  Montois  :  '  You'd 
be  sorry  afterwards.'  Brionze  :  '  Think  so  ?  ' 
D^Allarege  :    '  Sure ! '       Brionze  :     '  In    that 

case '  (silence;  the  cigars  are  finished)." 

One  sees  the  inane  group,  sees  their  cigars, 
feels  the  twilit  silence  about  them,  the 
depression,  hears  their  broken,  exhausted 
speech,  and  in  the  distance  the  lively  roars 
of  the  city. 

Another  animated  circle  talk  of  women. 
Brionze  describes  his  attachment  to  a  corset- 
maker  whom  he  visits  once  a  week  for  a 
few  minutes.  La  Hutte,  stupefied  by  such 
a  waste  of  time,  exclaims  :  "  '  You  are  wild 
about  women.  I  see  that.'  Brionze:  'What 
will  you  ?  One  is  young  only  for  a  while. ' 
La  Hutte :  '  And  how  long  has  this  con- 
tinued ? '  Brionze  :  '  Augustine  ?  Oh,  it  is 
an  old  aifair.  Six  weeks,  my  child.  It  is 
coming  to  an  end.'  Ba  Sutte  :  '  And  have 
you  had  many  of  these  violent  passions  ?  ' 
Brionze:  'I  can't  count  them.'"  Where- 
upon Plainteau  volunteers  his  livelier  ex- 
periences. He  reprimands  the  woman- 
hater,  and  adds  :  "  One  has  a  heart  after 
all.  One  isn't  quite  a  Redskin."  He  is 
continually  in  love,  but  he  never  sees  the 
beloved  again,  once  she  responds  to  his 
passion.  The  seventy-seventh,  a  brunette 
of  Melun,  falls  dead  from  heart-disease  into 
his  arms  the  first  time  she  cries  "  I  love 
you."  "You  wouldn't  believe  it,"  he  says, 
"  but  it  touched  me  a  little — just  a  little, 
a  queer  imjiression,  and  then — a  kind  of 
regret.  A  fine  girl  too.  Had  she  come 
to  life  again,  'j)on  my  word,  I  felt  I  would 
have  been  capable — of  actually  seeing  her 
a  second  time.  A  fancy,  so  !  That  aifair 
has  never  since  left  my  head.  For  at  least 
fifteen  days  afterwards  I  felt  I  had  had 
enoug-h  of  little  friends.  That  has  passed. 
All  the  same,  it  is  one  of  love's  sadaiesses. 


Still,  there  is  more  good  in  it  than  one 
imagines.  It  ripens  you  like  a  melon. 
But  let  us  talk  of  other  things.  What  do 
you  think  of  Crete  ?  "  La  Hutte  will  not 
have  anything  to  say  to  women,  "it  always 
ends  badly."  "But,"  says  Plainteau,  "it 
begins  so  well."  Mme.  Chailun  admits  to 
her  son  that  a  certain  friend  jileases  her. 
"That's  enough,"  cries  Pierre.  "He  pleases 
you.  That's  how  it  begins.  And  then,  one 
fine  day,  you  will  displease  him.  That's 
how  it  ends."  The  mother  reproves  him, 
and  he  cries :  "  Ah,  it  is  shocking  and 
scandalous  to  hint  such  things  to  you,  my 
mother,  my  sainted  mother,  since  it  is 
understood  that  all  mothers  are  sainted." 
And  Paul,  lecturing  his  father,  advises  him 
to  dispense  with  memories.  "  They  are  the 
dirty  linen  of  life."  At  five  years  of  age 
he  had  already  left  illusions  behind  him. 
At  four  he  admits  he  placed  his  shoe 
on  the  chimney-piece  on  Christmas  Eve,  but 
at  five  he  "  smelt  humbug,"  and  was  not  to 
be  taken  in  twice.  His  business  is  to  avoid 
sentiment  and  emotion,  laughter  and  tears, 
which  he  leaves  to  his  naive  elders.  He  is  a 
wise  youth,  and  thus  defines  his  generation : 
"  At  ten  we  want  to  be  twenty.  At  twenty 
we  pose  for  forty ;  and  at  forty  we  must 
have  the  Grand  Ribbon  of  the  Legion  and 
a  funeral  at  the  expense  of  the  State  when 
we  smash  up,  or  else  we  sulk.  '  All  or 
nothing '  is  not  our  motto,  but  '  all,  all  at 
once,'  or  else — good  evening.  This  accounts 
for  our  hatred  of  the  old  ones.  Ah,  no,  we 
don't  love  the  old  ones  "  ;  and  when  the 
father  asks  him  how  it  will  be  when  they 
are  old  themselves,  he  replies :  "  We'll 
detest  the  young  ones."  His  father  he 
apostrophises  as  "  a  d3Tiastic  soul,  a  man  of 
olden  times,  of  the  date  of  the  pyramids." 
He  admits  he  doesn't  know  where  the 
generation  is  going — but  that's  a  detail. 
They  are  going  aU  the  same,  and  they'll 
know  where  when  they  arrive.  One  always 
ends  by  arriving  somewhere.  Another 
delightful  "  Jeune "  is  the  orderly  rake. 
He  takes  a  light  lady  out  to  dinner. 
She  orders  the  traditional  menu  and  scan- 
dalises him  with  her  slang.  He  asks 
for  three  oysters,  two  eggs  and  spinach, 
a  veal  cutlet  and  syphon.  His  austerity 
no  less  stupefies  her.  "  Whei-e  are  we 
going  afterwards  ?  "  she  asks.  "  No- 
where. Only  provincials  and  servants  go 
to  the  theatre  nowadays.  The  chic  people, 
I  mean  the  young  people,  go  to  bed  at 
nine  o'clock."  June  declares  her  loathing  for 
"  the  young  people,"  with  their  early  hours, 

their   diet,    and  their    "  d d  bi . .  cy  . ." 

She  prefers  "  the  old  fellows,"  like  her 
lover's  father,  who  stiU  ride.  Musing  over 
his  father's  primitive  tastes,  Guy  says,  "Yes, 
he  rides,  and  he  never  misses  an  opera  ball. 
Quite  Gothic." 

There  are  two  forms  of  writers  among 
the  "Jeunes."  One  who  says  "  Production 
is  inevitable  decUne.  All  translated  thought 
is  wrecked.  One  is  only  really  strong  when 
one  cannot  be  judged.  Real  eloquence  is 
silent."  The  other  who  succeeds  by  keeping 
himseK  well  on  view.  He  goes  to  every 
funeral,  every  marriage,  writes  to  ever^-body 
who  has  an  accident,  success,  or  failure. 
Writes  three  letters  to  every  author  who 
sends  him  a  presentation  copy.     The  final 
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one,  "I  have  read  this  delicate,  this  ad- 
mirable, &c.  I  make  a  friend  of  the  man 
for  life.  From  dint  of  incessantly  discover- 
ing genius  in  all  my  comrades,  they  have 
recognised  a  certain  talent  in  me."  Another 
author  wants  to  write  an  immortal  master- 
piece called  the  "Trinity" — not  Malbrouck's, 
which  passes,  but  the  study  of  adultery, 
which,  alas !  remains.  He  appeals  to  a  lady 
to  find  him  a  wife  in  order  to  make  a  study 
from  Nature.  Either  his  wife  wiU  betray 
him,  and  then  he  will  know  exactly  how  the 
injured  husband  feels,  or  he  will  betray  her, 
and  he  will  receive  an  excellent  lesson  in 
the  sufferings  of  the  injured  wife.  "What 
splendid  copy,"  he  cries,  cheerfully  supposing 
himself  the  injured  one.  Under  the  circum- 
stances his  friend  admits  she  would  prefer 
to  be  the  lover.  But  he  is  familiar  with 
that  side  of  the  question.  What  he  longs 
for  is  the  other,  to  know  the  feelings  of  a 
jealous  and  betrayed  husband. 

H.  L. 


New  Books. 
Souvenirs  et  Impressions.     Marquis  de  Massa. 
La  Fin  de  la  Vie.     Yvanhoc  Eambosson. 


THE     BOOK     MARKET. 


JANE  AUSTEN'S  NOVELS. 

THP]  eightieth  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Jane  Austen  having  just  passed,  it 
occurred  t<j  me  to  call  on  Messrs.  Bentley, 
who  may  be  said  to  be  in  a  sense  Jane 
Austen's  publishers.  The  cojiyright  of 
her  works  has  long  expired,  and  excellent 
editions  are  issued  by  other  large  publish- 
ing liouses.  But  Messrs.  Bentley  &  Son 
claim  to  publish  the  only  absolutely 
complete  set  of  Jane  Austen's  novels.  This 
includes  the  two  short  stories,  Ladij  Susan 
and  21ie  Watsons,  which  were  discovered 
some  twenty  years  ago.  I  learned  that 
Messrs.  Bentley  &  Son  bouglit  the  copy- 
rights of  Jane  Austen's  works  somewhere 
about  18;50  from  the  original  copyright 
liolders.  Lady  Susan  and  The  Watsons  were 
first  issued  by  them  in  18G9.  The  entire 
set,  including  Mr.  Austen  Leigh's  Life  of 
the  novelist,  is  composed  of  six  volumes  in 
Messrs.  Bentley's  "  Favourite  "  series.  The 
works  in  this  series  are  not  illustrated,  and 
it  is  to  other  publishing  houses  that  we 
must  look  for  illustrated  editions  of  the 
six  novels. 

Messrs.  MacmiUan  have  already  included 
in  their  series  of  "Illustrated  Standard 
Novels "  three  of  Jane  Austen's  stories. 
These  are  Pride  and  Prejudice,  b}'  many  con- 
sidered lu'r  masterpiece,  illustrated  by  Mr. 
(L  E.  Brock ;  Sense  and  Sensihilitij,  also 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Brock  ;  and  Emma,  illus- 
trated by  Mr.  Hugh  Thompson.  I  am 
glad  to  find  that  the  remaining  three 
novels,  Mansfield  Park,  Northanyer  Abbey, 
and  Persuasion  are  to  appear  in  the  same 
series,  with  illustrations  by  Mr.  Hugh 
Thompson. 

Messrs.  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.  liave  also 
issued  a  most  attractive  edition  of  Jane 
Austen's  novels  witliin  the  last  few  years. 


Their  set  forms  ten  dainty  volumes,  with 
charming  illustrations,  from  photogravure 
plates,  by  Mr.  William  C.  Cook. 

The  hold  which  Jane  Austen  keeps  on  the 
public  is  thus  seen  to  be  a  very  strong  one. 
And  to  these  recent  editions  of  her  novels 
must  be  added  a  significant  item  :  I  mean 
Messrs.  Eoutledge  &  Co.'s  sixpenny  reprints 
of  Pride  and  Prejudice  and  Sense  and  Sensi- 
b  Hit II.  A  leading  publisher  remarked  to  me 
the  other  day  that  it  is  greatly  to  the  credit 
of  the  public  that  it  goes  on  buying  the 
novels  of  this  quiet,  clever  writer,  who  offers 
them  no  sensation,  but  only  deUcate  insight 
into  ordinary  human  character,  and  a  refined 
wit. 

It  would  be  most  interesting  if  the  entire 
fortunes  of  Jane  Austen's  six  novels  could 
be  set  forth  in  facts  and  figures.  The  cir- 
cumstance that  her  stories  still  sell  largely 
in  rival  editions  precludes  the  hope  that  this 
will  be  done  ;  but  the  case  of  Jane  Austen's 
novels  would  be  a  particularly  easy  and 
suitable  one  for  such  an  exhaustive  analysis 
of  negotiations,  sales,  prices,  and  the  profits 
to  all  concerned.  One  thing  is  certain, 
Jane  Austen  herself  reaped  little  profit  from 
books  which  have  given  keen  delight  to 
three  generations  of  readers. 

How,"  says  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  "  did  the 
world  receive  these  works  which  now  charm 
its  highest  minds  ?  Pride  and  Prejudice  was 
offered  by  the  writer's  father  to  a  publisher, 
who  declined  the  offer  by  retm-n  of  post.  It  is 
due  to  his  shade  to  say  that  he  evidently  did 
not  see  the  MS.  Northamjcr  Abbey  was  sold  in 
LSOj  for  ten  pounds  to  a  publisher  ui_  Bath, 
who  on  inspection  thought  it  so  xmpromising  a 
venture  that  he  let  it  lie  for  many  years  in  his 
drawer,  and  was  then  glad  to  sell  it  back  fi  r 
the  sum  which  he  had  given  for  it." 

Jane  Austen  did  better  with  Sense  and 
Sensibility,  for  which  Mr.  Egerton,  of  the 
"  Military  Library,"  Whitehall,  gave  her  a 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  This  publisher 
also  put  forth  Pride  ami  Prejudice  and  Mans- 
field Park.  Probably  Jane  Austen  began 
"to  taste  the  sweets  of  fame  when  she 
came  into  contact  with  Mr.  Murray.  ^  She 
asked  him  to  consider  the  MS.  of  Emma, 
and  Mr.  Murray  seems  to  have  sent  it  to 
Gilford,  together  witli  the  volumes  of  Pride 
and  Prejudice.  At  any  rate,  we  find  Gifford 
writing  to  Mr.  Murray  as  follows  : 

"  I  have  for  the  first  time  looked  into  Pride 
and  Prejudice,  and  it  is  really  a  very  pretty 
thing.  No  dark  pas- ages  ;  no  secret  chambers  ; 
no  wind-bowlings  in  long  galleries  ;  no  drops 
of  blood  upon  a  rusty  dagger — things  that 
should  now  be  left  to  ladies'  maids  and  senti- 
mental washerwomen." 

Gifford  little  knew  that  in  Xorthanger 
Abbey,  which  lay  neglected  in  the  desk  of  a 
Bath  bookseller,  Jane  Austen  had  deliber- 
ately satirised  these  very  extravagances. 

Again,  Gifford  writes  under  date  Sep- 
tember 29,  1815: 

"  I  have  read  Pride  and  Prejudice  again — 'tis 
very  good — wretchedly  printed,  and  so  pointed 
as  to  be  almost  unintelligible.  Of  Emma  I 
have  nothing  but  good  to  say.  I  was  sure  of 
th(!  writer  before  you  mentioned  her.  The 
MS.,  though  plainly  written,  has  some,  indeed 
many,  little  omissions ;  and  an  exin-e^sion  may 
now  and  then  be  amended  in  passiug  through 
the  Press.  I  will  readily  undertake  the 
revision." 


Gifford  was  not  the  only  one  of  her  con- 
temporaries who  was  quick  to  perceive 
Jane  Austen's  genius.  In  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
diary  is  this  entry  : 

"  Read  again,  for  the  third  time  at  least, 
Pride  and  Prejudice.  .  .  .  That  yoimg  lady  has 
a  talent  for  describing  the  involvements  of 
feeling  and  character  of  ordinary  life  which  is 
to  me  the  most  wonderful  I  ever  met  with. 
The  big  bow-wow  strain  I  can  do  myself,  like 
any  now  going  ;  but  the  exquisite  touch  which 
renders  ordinary  commonplace  things  and 
characters  interesting  from  the  truth  of  the 
description  and  the  sentiment  is  denied  to  me. 
What  a  pity  such  a  gifted  creature  died  so 
early." 

Those  who  have  praised  Jane  Austen 
have  invariably  praised  her  handsomely. 
Lord  Tennyson  is  said  to  have  hinted  on 
one  occasion  that  he  ranked  her  next  to 
Shakespeare  in  English  literature,  as  a 
delineator,  no  doubt,  of  character.  And 
if  it  is  hard  to  believe  this,  what  of 
Macaulay's  judgment,  about  which  there 
can  be  no  dispute :  "  There  are  in  the 
world  no  compositions  which  approach 
nearer  to  perfection."  The  Prince  Eegent, 
afterwards  George  IV.,  was  charmed  with 
Jane  Austen's  works,  and  is  said  to  have 
always  slept  with  one  of  her  volumes  under 
his  pillow.  He  solicited  the  dedication  of 
Emma,  and,  of  course,  got  it.  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith  writes  of  him  : 

"  The  figm:e  of  poor  George  IV.  has  been 
covered  from  head  to  heel  with  mud  flung  on 
it,  and,  with  too  good  reason,  by  numberless 
hands.  But  let  three  things  be  recorded  in  his 
favom-.  He  visited  Ireland ;  he  fell  in  love 
with  a  very  excellent  as  well  as  charming 
woman  in  the  person  of  Mi'S.  Fitzhei'bert,  and, 
if  he  had  been  allowed,  would  have  made  her 
his  wife  ;  and  he  liked  Jane  Austen's  novels." 


DRAMA. 


IT  may  appear  strange  that  while  theatres 
are  closing  on  every  hand  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Comedy  Theatre  should  select 
the  present  moment  for  reopening  witli  that 
amusing  farce  "The  Saucy  Sally."  But  the 
truth  is,  that  torrid  heats  are  fatal  only  to 
the  more  intellectual  forms  of  the  drama. 
Farce  and  other  frivolous  productions,  to- 
gether with  melodrama,  flourish  luxuriantly, 
or  at  least  sutficiently  well  to  bring  interim 
management  into  being.  The  "  summer 
piece "  is  a  speciality  of  the  season.  A 
strange  compoimd  it  is.  If  we  may  take 
"  Four  Little  Girls,"  now  running  at  the 
Criterion,  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  yenre,  it 
wiU  be  seen  to  be  in  its  general  character 
about  twenty  years  behind  the  prevailing 
taste  of  the  day.  The  key-note  of  the 
summer  piece  is  boisterous  fun.  If  only 
the  low  comedian  can  get  his  coat  torn  off 
his  back,  or  sit  on  a  bandbox,  or  lay  him- 
self open  to  a  false  charge  of  bigamy,  the 
success  of  the  piece  is  assured.  The  author 
of  "  Four  Little  Girls,"  Mr.  W.  S.  Craven, 
has  in  Mr.  James  Welch  a  wonderful  Scotch 
tutor  who  has  to  bear  the  brimt  of  a  deal 
of  misunderstanding  of  the  sort  which  the 
gummer  playgoer  delights  in.  He  is  tutor 
to    two   young    fellows    who    are    reading 
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law  with  liim,  and  who  get  married 
witliout  tlie  knowledge  of  their  respec- 
tive fathers.  Conseijiiently  when  these 
fathers  turn  up  suddenly  at  the  chambers 
occupied  by  the  young  men,  the  young 
wives  have  each  to  be  passed  off  as  the 
tutor's.  Add  to  this  imbroglio  that  the 
fathers  themselves,  being  widowers,  are 
resolved  to  marry  widows,  and,  what  is 
more,  to  make  their  sons  marry  the 
daughters  of  these  same  widows,  and  the 
humour  of  this  tyjsical  summer  ])iece  will 
Tie  understood,  especially  if  the  reader 
bears  in  mind  the  comic  f  imction  wliicli  the 
stage  widow  is  always  called  upon  to  fulfil. 
I  do  not  know  why  the  widow  shoidd  be 
conventionally  regarded  as  a  comic  character, 
but  so  it  has  ever  been,  even  when,  as  in 
"  Money,"  she  is  shedding  tears  for  the 
dear  departed.  As  embodied  by  Messrs. 
Barnes  and  Blakeley,  the  fathers  are  con- 
ventionally funny  too,  albeit  as  far  removed 
from  nature  as  one  could  well  conceive. 
The  piece  would  probably  have  no  chance 
at  the  Criterion  under  normal  circumstances. 
But  it  makes  an  excellent  summer  bill. 


Evidently  summer  audiences  are  derived 
from  a  more  frivolous-minded  section  of  the 
community  than  the  regular  pla\'goer.  They 
are  probably,  to  a  great  extent,  jirovincial 
and  American,  these  being  the  chief 
floating  elements  of  the  population  in 
holiday  time.  It  must,  indeed,  be  owing 
to  the  increased  facilities  for  travel  that  any 
considerable  number  of  "West  End  theatres 
are  able  to  keep  open  throughout  the 
season.  Forty  and  fifty  years  ago  the 
Londoner  took  his  evening's  entertainment, 
in  summer,  in  his  tea-gardens,  of  which 
there  were  many  in  the  suburbs,  and  as 
there  was  no  touring  public  to  take  his 
place  at  the  theatres,  these  estabUshments 
closed.  Nowadays  there  are  always  strangers 
enough  in  London  to  keep  many  theatres 
going.  I  have  suggested  that  the  taste  of 
summer  audiences  is  at  least  twenty  years 
behind  that  of  the  general  playgoing  public, 
and  this  happens  to  be  so  at  present.  It  is 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago  since  the 
frenzied  tomfooleries  of  the  Hennequin 
school  of  farce  were  in  vogue,  and  these 
never  lose  their  charm  for  the  unsophisticated 
playgoer.  But  a  truer  definition  of  the 
summer  piece,  perhaps,  is  that  it  remains 
everlastingly  on  the  nonsense  plane.  Cer- 
tainly, it  is  hard  to  conceive  that  twenty 
years  hence,  when  the  ordinary  public  shall 
have  reverted  to  the  broad  farce  of  their 
childhood,  the  summer  audience  will  be 
gravely  engaged  in  spelling  out  the  solution 
of  the  sociid  problems  which  are  the 
favourite  theme  of  the  authors  of  to-day. 


"The  Saucy  S.u.ly',"  dating  back  twenty 
or  twenty-five  years  ago,  happens  to  accord 
exactly  with  the  tastes  of  summer  audiences. 
It  is  a  huge  practical  joke,  devised  by  that 
master  of  the  hurry-scurry  school,  Alfred 
Hennequin,  and,  although  it  has  but  recently 
seen  the  light,  it  lay  for  many  years,  I 
believe,  in  the  pigeon-holes  of  Mr.  Charles 
Wyndham.  Tridy,  plays  no  less  than  books 
are  the  sport  of  fate.  Mr.  Wyndham  must 
have  distrusted  the  attractions  of  "  La  Flam- 
boy  ante,"  otherwise  he  would  not  have  kej)t 


it  so  long.  Yet  here  it  is,  an  imquestionable 
success,  adding  to  Mr.  Charles  Ilawtrey's 
reputation  in  a  line  of  business  which  was 
once  Mr.  Wyndham's  own.  "  The  Saucy 
Sally  "  is  an  excellent  sample  of  the 
dramatic  happy  thought.  Once  the  cardinal 
idea  is  evolved,  the  play  almost  writes  itself. 
Motive  force  is  the  great  desideratum  of  an 
idea  for  the  dramatist.  Said  a  well-known 
playwright  to  me  the  other  day  :  ' '  Many 
men  come  to  me  with  what  they  believe  to 
be  a  first-rate  situation  for  a  play,  proposing 
to  collaborate.  The  hero,  let  me  say,  is 
buried  up  to  his  neck  in  sand  on  the  sea- 
shore, with  the  tide  rising.  How  is  that 
for  sensation  ?  they  ask.  I  answer  that  the 
idea  is  no  good  at  all ;  it  leads  nowhere — 
it  has  no  motive  force."  On  the  other  hand, 
consider  the  motive  of  "  The  Saucy  Sally." 
A  gentleman  of  roving  tastes  having  married 
and  settled  down,  finds  it  convenient  to  have 
a  pretext  for  leaving  home  for  a  month  or 
two  at  a  time.  He  pretends  to  be  the 
captain  of  a  vessel,  which  his  wife  has 
never  seen,  the  Saucy  Sally.  Nothing 
simpiler  in  appearance.  But  mark  the 
entrainement  !  On  his  return  from  his 
periodical  voyages  the  soi-disant  captain  is 
obliged  to  recount  his  imaginary  adven- 
tures, which  his  mother-in-law  carefully 
collects  and,  to  his  horror,  publishes  in 
book  form,  compelling  him  to  buy  up  the 
whole  edition  as  it  leaves  the  printer's.  An 
old  salt,  whose  life  has  been  saved  by  the 
captain  of  a  Saucy  Sally,  insists  upon  heap- 
ing gratitude  upon  our  hero,  who  does  not 
know  whether  the  tale  is  genuine  or  in- 
tended for  his  undoing.  Worse  stQl,  the 
wife  and  her  mother  one  day  insist  upon 
seeing  the  vessel  as  she  puts  to  sea,  and  a 
fresh  series  of  amiable  subterfuges  has 
accordingly  to  be  entered  upon.  In  short,  from 
beginning  to  end  the  hero  is  involved  in  a 
network  of  absurd  and  inevitable  misrepre- 
sentations and  misunderstandings.  The 
motive  force  of  the  piece  is  enough  to  carry 
the  author  off  his  legs.  Such  boisterous 
fun  will  never  cease  to  have  a  place  on 
the  stage.  At  present,  however,  it  is  the 
summer  audiences  who  seek  it  with  most 
avidity. 


Mme.  Sakah  Bernh.uidt  appears  to  be 
harassed  by  a  fear  of  losing  the  position  of 
supremacy  which  she  has  held  for  five-and- 
twenty  years  in  the  theatrical  world.  It  is 
difficidt  otherwise  to  explain  her  anxiety  to 
meet  Mme.  Duse  on  the  chosen  ground  of 
the  latter,  where  she  would  almost  necessarily 
be  seen  at  a  disadvantage,  and  to  top  Mme. 
Eejane's  season  in  London  by  returning 
and  giving  a  single  performance  of  "La 
Dame  aux  Camelias "  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre,  outside  the  limits  of  her  regular 
engagement.  Her  offer  of  the  use  of  her 
Paris  theatre  to  Mme.  Duse,  coupled  with 
conditions  which  the  latter  was  unable  to 
accept,  2)oints  in  the  same  direction,  and 
has  inspired  the  Paris  critics  openly  to 
suggest  that  "  notre  grande  Sarah  "  would 
like  to  put  her  rivals  "  in  her  pocket."  If 
such  should  be  the  great  tragedienne's 
sentiments  towards  Mme.  Duse  and  Mme. 
Eejane,  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  happUy 
inspired.  While  Mme.  Sarah  holds  her 
own,  and  more,  in  the  modern  drama  where 


she  comes  in  contact  with  both  Duse  and 
E('jane,  she  is  supreme  in  a  walk  where 
they  have  never  dared  to  enter — namely, 
that  of  classic  tragedy.  Some  day  she  will 
be  obliged  to  recognise  that  even  with  such 
a  marvellous  vitality  as  hers  on  ne  peut  pas 
ctre  ct  avoir  ete ;  but  in  view  of  her  un- 
exampled versatility  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  but  that  she  will  rank  definitively  as 
the  greatest  actress  not  only  of  her  period, 
but  of  all  periods  heretofore. 

J.  F.  N. 


SCIENCE. 


For  some  weeks  past  one  has  heard  little 
discussed  in  scientific  circles  but  who  was 
going  to  Toronto  and  who  was  not.  After 
that  the  most  important  question  has  been, 
"What  ship?"  It  is  surprising  what  an 
immense  number  of  people  seem  able  to 
afford  the  time  and  expense  for  a  holiday  in 
Canada,  and  even  more  so  that  they  should 
seek  a  relief  from  the  routine  of  science  by 
plunging  into  the  sombre  vortex  of  the 
British  Association.  There  seems  to  be  a 
mysterious  fascination  which  these  votaries 
know  in  listeiung  to  the  sound  of  one's  own 
voice  addressing  one's  friends,  and  one's 
friends'  voices  addressing  oneself.  That 
seems  to  be  the  secret  of  the  success  of  the 
British  Association  meetings,  that  and  the 
simple  human  interest  of  meeting  once  more 
the  people  one  can  see  every  day. 


Ir  is  supposed  that  the  Colony  has  risen 
to  the  occasion  of  this  visit,  and  means  to 
repay  the  honour  by  special  efforts  of 
hospitalitj'.  All  sorts  of  conveniences,  from 
cheap  return  tickets  to  free  cablegrams, 
have  been  arranged  for,  and  on  the  other 
side  facilities  wiU  be  provided  for  some  most 
interesting  excursions.  The  Central  Pacific 
Eailway  and  the  Grand  Trunk  have  agreed 
to  convey  members  over  their  lines  at  special 
rates ;  Niagara  may  be  reached  in  a  few 
hours  from  Toronto  by  the  boats  of  the 
Ontario  Navigation  Co. ;  and  another  easy 
expedition  will  be  that  to  the  beautifiJ 
Muskoka  Lake  region.  A  committee  on 
excursions  has  also  provided  for  tours  to 
Nova  Scotia,  Kingston,  the  Thousand  Lakes, 
Montreal,  Ottawa,  &c.  Then  there  are  the 
gold  mines  of  British  Columbia,  and  if  any 
are  seized  that  way  they  may  finish  up  with 
a  fortune  at  Klondike  in  the  Yukon.  The 
latter,  however,  is  not  recommended  in  the 
papers  at  present  as  a  health  resort.  If  the 
Association  meeting  is  not  enough  to  engage 
the  social  energies  of  members,  there  wiU  be 
others  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
The  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  founded  on  the  model  of 
the  British  Association,  meets  a  week  earlier 
than  the  latter  at  Detroit,  to  give  an  oppor- 
tunity for  fusion.  There  are  also  the 
Society  of  American  NaturaUsts,  and  the 
American  Psychological  Association,  both 
of  which  have  accepted  invitations  to  be 
present  at  Toronto.  The  proceedings  begin 
on  August  18,  and  assuming,  as  I  have 
said  above,  a  predilection  for  this  kind  of 
symposium,  everything  augurs  well  for  a 
highly  successful  meeting. 


THE    ACADEIVIY. 
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All  who  take  an  interest  in  the  educa- 
tional influence  of  London,  and  who  desire 
to  see  it  placed  ujion  a  footing  worthy  of 
the  greatest  citj'  in  the  world,  will  wish  well 
to  the  Bill  which  has  just  passed  its  second 
reading  in  the  House  of  Lords,  for  appoint- 
ing a  new  Commission  to  deal  with  the 
University  question.  The  Commission  pro- 
posed is  a  strong  one,  embodying  Lord 
Davey  as  chairman,  the  Bishop  of  London, 
Lord  Lister,  Sir  Owen  Eoherts,  Sir  WiUiam 
Eoberts,  Prof.  Jebb,  and  Mr.  Busk,  the 
chairman  of  convocation  of  the  present  so- 
called  London  University.  This  body  is 
empowered,  under  the  terms  of  the  Bill,  to 
make  statutes  and  regulations  for  the  new 
teaching  University,  in  accordance  generally 
with  the  decisions  of  the  Cowper  Commis- 
sion, but  only  after  a  full  hearing  of  all  the 
conflicting  bodies  and  persons  interested, 
and  with  diie  consideration  of  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  London,  since  the 
('o\r[ier  Commission,  in  the  direction  of 
improved  technical  instruction.  The  Com- 
mission is  jirohibited  from  assigning  money 
for  any  purposes  tending  to  restrict  freedom 
of  belief ;  and  when  all  is  said  and  done  its 
decrees  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  absolute 
until  they  have  been  confirmed  by  an  order 
of  tlie  Queen  in  Council,  before  which 
tribunal  any  body  feeling  itself  aggrieved 
can  appeal.  It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at 
that  a  measure  which  provides  so  many 
loopholes,  and  svich  full  opportunities  for 
the  ventilation  of  particular  points  of  view, 
should  obtain  the  assent  of  practically  all 
the  parties  involved.  That,  indeed,  is  its 
great  merit,  for  the  mutual  antagonisms 
were  so  hot  that  it  seemed  impossible  they 
should  ever  be  reconciled.  Now  that  they 
have  once  been  brought  down  to  a  common 
ground,  and  that  a  successful  compromise 
has  been  discovered,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  struggle  will  end,  and  that  the  various 
isolated  colleges  will  allow  themselves  to  be 
amalgamated  into  a  greater  University  of 
London,  in  which  their  liberties  will  not  be 
curtailed  or  their  dignities  impaired,  but 
in  which  they  may  work  together  with  a 
fuller  and  ampler  usefulness. 

H.  C.  M. 


COEEESPONDENCE. 

Shakespeare's  Soxxets. 

Whitehall  :  July  26. 

I  condole  with  Mr.  Tyler  on  the  desertion  of 
Mr.  Sidney  Lee  from  the  rapidly  thiuuing 
ranks  of  those  who  holicve  that  the  "Mr. 
W.  n."  of  the  Siiiiiiets  can  bo  identified  with 
the  }'mt\  (if  l'(>riil)r,,ke.  Probably  Mr.  IjCc,  like 
many  others  of  us,  was  at  first  dazzled  by  the 
specious  stnicturo  of  Mr.  Tyler's  theory,  and, 
like  many  others  of  us,  has  since  found  that  on 
further  analysis  the  unsubstantial  pageant  faded 
into  notbingness.  Allow  me  to  call  attention 
once  again  to  the  damuiug  fact  which  makes 
the  identity  of  the  Dark  Woman  with  Mary 
Fitton  incredible.  The  Dark  Woman  is  shown 
by  Sonnet  clii. — "  in  act  thy  bed-vow  broke" — 
tu  have  lieen  a  faithless  wife.  Now  Mr.  Tyler 
has  entirely  failed  to  show  that  Mary  Fitton 
was  a  married  woman  at  the  time  of  her 
intrigue  with  Lord  Pembroke;  and  as  there 
was  a  (juestion  whether  P(!ml)roko  himself 
would  not  marry  her,  it  is  surely  obvious  that 
she  must  have  been  still  marriageable. 

Further,  the  Pembroke  theory  requires  (hat 


the  bulk  of  the  Sonnets  should  have  been 
written  between  the  years  1598  and  KiOl. 
Now  I  would  go  to  the  stake  for  it,  that  the 
language  and  thought  of  the  Sonnets  is  not 
that  of  the  plays  wi-itten  during  those  three 
years,  and  is  that  of  the  plays  written  dm-ing 
the  years  1.592-1  J94.  If  Mr.  Tyler  doubts  this, 
let  me  refer  him  to  the  ver}'  careful  study  of 
the  point  by  Hermann  I«aac  in  the  German 
SJialfespejrf'-Jahrbiirh  for  1.SS4.  As  to  the 
dedication  by  T.  T.,  it  can  readily  be  made  to 
fit  most  theories.  The  meaning  preferred  by 
Mr.  Tyler  is  the  straightforward  one,  but  I  do 
not  think  you  can  make  a  canon  of  it,  that  the 
least  strained  interpretation  of  an  Elizabethan 
document  of  the  kind  is  necessarily  the  most 
correct.  And  please  observe  that  I  content 
myself  with  denying  that  the  Sonnets  refer  to 
Lord  Pembroke :  I  do  not  as.sert  that  they  refer 
to  Lord  Southampton.  In  the  present  state  of 
the  evidence,  I  conceive  that  a  suspense  of 
judgment  is  the  proper  critical  attitude.  But 
I  must  own  that  I  should  not  be  surprised 
if  JVillohie's  Avisa,  which  Mr.  Tyler  dismisses 
so  curtly,  were  in  the  end  to  give  us  the  clue. 
The  authorship  and  intention  i>f  that  curious 
poem  are  at  present  an  unsolved  mystery,  but 
that  H.  W.  and  his  familiar  friend,  W.  S.,  both  of 
whom  have  apparently  been  in  love  with  Avisa, 
have  something  to  do  with  the  story  of  the 
Sonnets,  I  feel  suie.  Can  no  one  throw  any 
light  on  Henry  Willobie  ? 

E.    K.    ClI.UIBERS. 


Pajiela  Fitzgerald. 

Paris  :  Jidy  28. 
Allow  me  to  demur  to  your  remark  that 
Pamela  was  "  almost  certainly  the  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  by  Mme.  de  Genlis."  In 
the  Academy  of  June  24,  1893,  I  gave  reasons 
for  the  belief  that  she  was  really,  as  asserted 
by  Mme.  de  Genlis,  Nancy  Sims,  of  Fogo, 
Newfoundland.  As  to  her  "natural  aptitude 
for  intrigue,"  she  seems  to  me  to  have  had  no 
capacity  for  being  more  than  a  tool  in  the 
hands  of  others.  The  kind  of  intellectual  hot- 
house in  which  she  was  brought  up  did  u<5t 
coimteract  the  intellectual  mediocrity  of  her 
parentage.  J.  G.  Alger. 


"  A  DAtrGHTER  OF  THE   KlEPIITS." 

Aberdeen :  July  27. 

In  a  little  notice  of  my  book  A  Dau</hfcr  of 
flic  K/tphfs,  which  appeared  in  your  issue  of 
July  23,  the  reviewer  started  oif  with  the  asser- 
tion :  ' '  Recent  events  appear  to  have  stimulated 
a  mushroom  crop  of  novels  and  other  books 
dealing  with  modern  Greece."  He  or  she  may 
be  interested  to  learn  that  my  book  was  in  the 
hands  of  its  present  publishers  for  a  whole  year 
before  its  issue,  which  was  accidentally  de- 
layed. It  was  the  residt  of  visits  to  Greece, 
and  of  knowledge  suiKcient  at  least  to  foresee 
whtit  was  about  to  happen.  I  "claim"  for  it 
that  anybody  who  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  facts  and  feelings  embodied  in  my 
story  would  have  understood  recent  develop- 
ments better  than  some  of  our  "  leader-writers" 
seemed  to  do  I  I  know  the  hook  was  written 
for  girls  :  it  is  as  necessary  to  inform  them  as 
any  other  class  of  the  community,  especially 
nowafiays,  when  many  yoimg  women  scarcely 
out  of  their  teens  blossom  into  journalists,  and, 
in  their  turn,  instruct  the  public  mind  and 
conscience. 

I  trust  you  will  publish  this  letter,  as  to 
those  who  may  read  the  review  the  value  of  the 
book  might  be  destroyed  by  your  reviewer's 
false  p]cmise. 

(Mrs.)  Isabella  Fvvie  Mayo. 


The  Frenchman  in  English  Fiction. 
London  :  July  26. 
With  much  that  Miss  Lynch  says  in  your 
last  issue  everyone  who  has  the  slightest 
acquaintance  with  France  must  agree  entirely. 
But  when  she  insists  upon  the  impossibility  of 
the  attempted  seduction  of  Kitty  by  Victor 
Desanges,  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  theme  of 
Mile,  de  Bovet's  last  novel,  Paroh  Jnree,  is 
the  Ii'fii'son  between  the  hero  and  an  unmarried 
girl  whom  he  has  met  socially.  It  certainly 
surprised  me,  as  it  may  surjDrise  Miss  Lynch, 
to  see  that  in  Mile,  de  Bovet's  opinion  an  un- 
married woman  may  be,  notoriously,  the  mistress 
of  a  married  man,  and  yet  not  forfeit  social 
consideration.  In  fact,  I  don't  believe  a  word 
of  it.  But  if  a  Frenchwoman  asserts  that  such 
is  the  case  what  is  the  poor  English  novelist 
to  do  ?  A  Reader. 


BOOK  EEVIEWS  EEVIEWED. 


Mr.  Bram  Stoker's  book  is 
"Draouia."   By  explained  to  be  aversion  of 

Bram  stoker.       .-i         .t  i£  n    i  i        j? 

(Constable.)  the_  "  wore-wolt  legend,  of 
which  the  setting  is  England 
of  the  present  day,  and  the  manner  the 
documentary  system  of  many  hands  favoured 
by  Wilkie  Collins.  The  translation  of 
the  monster  to  English  soil  is  pronounced 
by  the  Speaker  to  be  a  distinct  success ;  and 
"  it  says  much  for  the  author's  command 
of  his  gruesome  theme  that  in  spite  of  being 
thus  handicapped  in  his  methods,  he  has 
succeeded  in  making  the  story  intensely 
interesting.  .  .  .  The  supernatural  element 
is  managed  with  ...  an  appearance  of 
realism  that  is  extremely  ingenious."  The 
Chro7iicle  pronounces  that  "  the  impossi- 
bilities of  the  subject  are  handled  with  such 
fertility  and  ingenuity  that  Bracicla  is  not 
likely  to  leave  room  for  imitators.  Mr. 
Stoker's  vampire  wiU  remain  unique."  The 
story,  says  the  Pall  Mall,  ' '  is  horrid  and 
creepy  to  the  last  degree.  It  is  also  excel- 
lent, and  one  of  the  best  things  in  the  suj)er- 
natural  line  that  we  have  been  lucky  enough 
to  hit  on.  .  .  .  Mr.  Stoker  has  mastered  the 
real  secrets  of  a  genuine  '  creep  ' ;  .  .  .  and 
there  is  a  creep  in  every  dozen  pages  or  so." 
The  Bail II  Ncwn  asks,  what  of  the  general  decay 
of  faith?  "Here  ...  is  Mr.  Bram  Stoker 
taking  in  hand  the  old-world  legend  of  the 
were- wolf ,  or  vampire,  with  all  its  weird  and 
exciting  associations  of  blood-sucking  and 
human-flesh-devouring,  and  interweaving  it 
with  the  threads  of  a  long  story  with  an 
earnestness,  a  directness,  and  a  simple  good 
faith  which  ought  to  go  far  to  induce 
readers  of  fiction  to  surrender  their  imagina- 
tions into  the  novelist's  hands."  "  Never," 
writes  Mr.  Courtnej'  in  the  Daihj  Telegraph, 
"  was  so  mystical  a  tale  told  with  such 
simple  verisimilitude."  But  he  finds 
something  opposed  to  "modern  ethical 
principles "  in  the  idea  of  the  innocent 
persons  who,  by  the  extraneous  influence 
of  the  monster  develop  a  like  unnatural 
lust.  "  IMr.  Bram  Stoker,"  writes  the 
Saturdatj,  "  cannot  boast  of  any  elegance  of 
style  ;  but  at  least  he  is  plain  and  straight- 
forward, and  teUs  his  story  without  any  of 
the  vidgar  clap-trap  and  magniloquent 
balderdash  with  which  some  writers  of  this 
class  of  fiction  disfigure  their  books." 
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THE  SPANISH  ARMADA  IN  IRELAND. 

Now  ready,  price  Two  Shillings  net,  with  Map  aud 
lUustrations. 

CAPTAIN     GUELLAR  'S     AD  VEN- 

TORES'  hi   CONNACHT  and  ULSTER   J.i>,  1588 

A  Picture  of  the  Times,  drawa  from  Contemporary 
Sources.  By  HUGH  AT.LINGHAM,  M.R.T.A.,  Member 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  (Ireland),  Author 
of  **  Ballyehannon :  its  History  and  Antiquities,"  &c., 
with  an  Introduction  and  Complete  Translation  of 
Captain  Cuellar's  Narrative  of  the  Soaniah  Armada,  and 
his  Adventures  in  Ireland,  by  ROBERT  CRAWFORD, 
M.A.,  M.R.I.A.,  &c. 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  Gs, 

DIARY  of  a    TOUR   throwjh   GREAT 

BRITAIN  in  1795.  By  the  Rev.  WILLIAM 
MacRITCHTE,  Minister  of  tlie  Parish  of  Ohinie.  Perth- 
shire.  With  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  DAVID 
MacRITCHIE,  Author  of  *'The  Testimony  of  Tradi- 
tion," Slc, 
"The  volume  gives  a  pleasant  picture  of  touring  a  century  ago. 

Throughout    its    p;iges     there     are    many    dcliglitfut    iiassagt-'S    ami 

io\\2\\tis."~Dail>j  Free  Press. 


In  large  demy  3vo,  appropriately  bound  in  art  linen 
boards,  price  6s. 

GEORGE    MOELAND'S    PICTURES. 

Their  Presnet  Possessors,  with  Details  of  the  Collections, 
by    RALPH     RICHARDSON.    F.R.S.E.,    F.S.A.Scot., 
Author  of  "  George  Morland,  Painter,  17fi3-1801." 
"All  interested  in  the  charming  art  of  George  Morland  can  now 

learn,  by  means  of  this  puhlication,  where  the  best  examples  of  his  art 

are  to  be  ioMn.A."—Qlaagov}  Evuning  News. 


In  crown  8vo,  tastefully  printed,  and  bound  in  parchment, 
price  59. 

GLEANINGS     frmn     IBSEN.       (The 


AND  Choicest  in  Ibsbn.)      Selected  and  Edited, 

bv    Permission,  by  EMMIE   AVERY  KEDDELL  and 

PERCY    CROSS    STANDING.      With  a    Preface  on 

Ibsenism. 

"Those  who  admire  Ibsen  will  find  a  pleasure  in  seeing  his  best 

s.ayiDgs  collected  here,  and  those  who  do  not,  will  find  some  valuable 

expressions  in  its  pages."— Udily  Free  Presa. 
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Wild  Dogs,  by  Bernard  Capes.— Paces  and  Plices,  by 
Dr.  Louis  Robinson.— Dariel  :  A  Rou:ahce  op  Surrey,  by 
R.  D.  Blackmore. — At  Daws-  ov  Day,  by  *'A  Son  of  the 
Marshes."- A  Reminiscence  op  Tennyson,  by  Professor 
Knight.— The  Silver  Mines  op  Nebtchinsk,  by  J,  Y, 
Simpson.  —  The  Conduct  and  Present  Condition  op 
Greece,  by  Walter  B.  Harris. — A  Healthy  Change, 


THE    PROGRESSIVE    REVIEW. 


EDITORIAL— 

THE  IMPOTENCE  of  the  OPPOSITION. 
TIK!    PRESERVATION    of  FOOTPATHS. 


TWO  DAYS  >Tiih  COUNT  TOLSTOY.     By  Hon.  Ersest   Howard 

THE     DECADENCE    of     the    HOUSE    o(     COJISIONS.       By    R, 
Wallace,  M.P. 

HEINE'S  TRANSLATORS.    By  Brsest  Rmik.,iid. 

PROGRESSIVE    UNITY  and   RAILWAY    NATIONALISATION 

By  CLEME.VT  Eewards. 
ETHICS  of  EMPIRE.    By  Nemo. 


C.1USERIE  of  the  MONTH. 
BOOK  REVIEWS. 

Horace  Marsdall  &  Sox,  Temp'e  House,  Temple  Av< 
London,  E.C. 


THE     LITERARY      GUIDE 

A  Rationalist  Review. 


The  AUGUST  Numuer  coxtajss  : 
RATI0NALIS.\I  in  FICTION. 
THE  GOSPEL  in  the  DUST. 
OUT-OF-DATE  THEOLOGY. 
THE  CROSS  and  tlie  CRESCENT. 
MRS.  BESANT'S  NEW  BOOK. 
THE  GHOST  of  KHAMMURAEI. 
A  FIRST-CENTURY  JIANIFESTO. 
MORAL  INSTRUCTION   in  FRANCE. 
ARGOIXG  for  I.M.MORT.A.LITY. 
RANDOM  JOTTINGS. 

OUR  LIBRARY  SHELVE.S.— Rmltin'a  "  Time  and  Tide  ' 
A  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  for  the  UNORTHODOX. 
SIGNS  and  WARNINGS  (gleaned  from  the  Religious  Press). 
•  Copies  of  the  July  issue,  containing  two  important  Supplemen  f 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  Em 


>  LOND 


G. 


24,  BEDFORD  STREET,    W.C. 

P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS  beg  to  announce  that, 
they  have  just  published  'HANNIBAL, 
Soldier,  Statesmaii,  Patriot,  and  the  Crisis  of 
the  Struggle  hetiueen.  Carthage  and  Pome."  By 
WILLIAM  a  CONNOR  MOPRIS.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  5s  ,  being  the  twenty-first  volume  in 
the  "  Heroes  of  the  Nations  "  Series,  of  luhich  an 
illustrated  prospectus  ivill  be  sent  on  receipt  of 
a  postcard. 

Just  ready,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  Is.  Od.  post  free. 

THE     CHARTER    of    the    CHURCH 

Lectures  on  the  Spiritual  Principle  of  Nonconformity. 
By  P.  T.  FORSYTH,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Cambridge. 
Contents:— I.  Our  Historic  Principle:  the  Unity,  Auto- 
,  nomy,  and  Continuity  of  the  Churcb.  If.  Our  Root  is 
Religious — in  Faith  and  free  Grace.  III.  Faith  Demands 
a  Church — but  Catholic,  not  Monoiaolist.  IV.  We  Disown 
the  Prince,  the  Prelate,  tbe  Priest,  and  the  Individualist. 
V,  and  VI.  The  History  of  our  Spiritual  Principle. 


THREE    CENTURIES     OF    NONCONFORMITY. 

Lar^e  cr.  8vo, nearly 800  pp.,  cloth,  6s.,  postfree. 
HISTORY 

FREE    churches'  OF    ENGLAND 

FROM    THE  IIEFOIUIATION   TU    ISSl. 

By  HEEBERT  S.  SKEATS. 

WITH  A    aONTINUATlON  TO    1S91, 

By  CHARLES  S.  MIALL. 


London:  Alexaitdeb  &  Shepheabd,  Fumival  Street,  E.C. 

E    P    P    S' S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING 

COCOA 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  price  3s.  6d.  post  free, 

ILLUSTRATIONS  from  the  SERMONS 

of  ALKXAXDF,R  MATLARKX,  D.D.  Kdited  and 
Selected  by  JAMKS  H  KNRY  MARTYN.  Containing 
over  60U  Beautiful  and  tiugcesLipe  Illustrations.  With 
a  Textual  Index  and  an  Alpliabetical  List  of  Subjects. 


Crown  8vo,  Illustrated,  price  2s.  Cd, 

WILLIAM     KNIBB,     Missionary    in 

Jamaica.  A  Memoir.  With  Introduction  bv  the  Rev, 
J.  G.  GREENHOUGH,  M.A,  By  Mrs.  JOHN  JAMES 
SMITH, 

London :  Alezaitdbb  &  Shbpheabd,  Fumival  Street, 
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THE 


BLAISDELL  SELF-SHARPENING  PENCIL 


Government 


is  in  use  (in  preference  to  cedar  pencils)  at 

London  and  Westminster  Bank, 
City  Bank,  London  and  South- 
Western  Bank,  and  other 
London  and  Provincial  Banks 

In  the  Offices  of  the  London 
AND  North-western  Eailway, 
Midland  Railway,  Great 
Northern  Railway,  Great 
Eastern  Railway,  London, 
Brighton,  and  South  Coast 
Railway,  South-Eastern 
Railway,  London  and 
South  -  Western  Railway, 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
Railway,  Caledonian  Rail- 
way, and  other  Railway 
Companies. 


The  War  Office 
Bank  of  England 
New      Zealand 

Office 
Bankers'  Clearing  House 
United      States      Governjient 

Offices 
Oxford  University 
Cambridge  University 
Eton  College 
United  States  Arsenal 
United  States  Navy 
Pennsylvania    and     other 

American  Railway  Companies 
The  London  Stock  Exchange 
North  British  and  Mercantile 

AND  other  Insurance  Offices 


HOW    USED. 

start  the  paper  with  a  jiin  or  any  pointed  instrument — a  slight  pull— off  it 

romcs,  and  the  lead  pencil  io  sharpened.    Thirty  Fresh  Points  to  every 

Pencil.     The  only  wear  is  from  use,  not  from  wliittling  away  or  breaking  the 
lead. 

No  wood  chips  are  left  on  the  floor,  nor  any  dirty  marking-stuff  on  your 
fingers. 

What  the  Newspapers  say  of  the 

BLAISDELL  SELF-SHARPENING  PENGIL 

Truth. 

"There  is  no  limit  to  the  ine:enuit.v  of  the  Americans  in  improving  upon  the  ordinary 
paraphemaUa  of  daily  Hfe.  The  other  day  1  found  my  office  table  provided  with  a  set  of 
new  editorial  pencils— red,  blue,  and  black.  Being  struck  by  something;  unusual  in  their 
appearance,  I  made  inquiries,  and  discovered  that  they  represented  the  latest  Yankee 
notion  in  lead  pencils,  the  lead  being  mounted  in  a  stick  of  tiprhtly-packed  paper  instead 
of  wood.  The  paper  is  laid  on  in  layers,  and  the  Advantage  of  the  arrangement  is  that 
when  the  point  is  broken  or  worn  down,  you  tear  off  one  layer  of  paper,  and  a  new 
and  perfectly  symmetrical  point  is  instantly  produced  without  any  further  process  of 
sharpening.  This  is  called  the  '  Blaisde!!' pencil,  and  if  Blaiadell  is  the  inventor,  I  hope 
he  may  make  a  fortune  out  of  it." 

The  Queen. 

"  What  an  improvement  this  is  upon  the  old  laborious  process  of  pencil  sharpening, 
and  how  much  less  extravagant  with  regard  to  the  consumption  of  the  lead,  which  cannot 
snap  off  when  thus  treated  ! " 

Westminster  Gazette. 

"It  is  decidedly  an  ingenious  idea." 

Black  and  White. 

•'  The  '  Blaisdell  self-sharpening  paper  pencil '  is  n  remarkably  smart  contrivance.  The 
lead  is  encased  in  paper,  which  can  ea.sily  be  unrolled  when  a  fresh  point  isreq^ured.*' 


Fountain  Pens  and  Stylos 

The  objections  io  them,  and  how  they  have 
been  met. 


The  Lady, 


"A  self-sharpening  paper  pencil  does  not  sound  a  very  promising  invention,  but 
anyone  who  becomes  possepsed  of  one  of  the  Blaisdell  variety  will  acknowledge  at  once 
that  it  is  a  very  ingenious  little  article.  Thepo  pencils  need  no  knife  to  sharpen  them,  as, 
liy  simply  tearing  off  h  little  roll  of  paper  at  the  end,  a  new  ]ioint  appears.  They  are  mndo 
in  black,  red,  or  blue,  for  office  work,  and  are  well  worthy  of  a  trial." 

Evening  News  and  Post. 

"One  of  the  latest  inventions  that  tend  to  make  literary  hfe  better  worth  living  is  the 
BlaiMdell  Paper  Pencil.  Penknives,  blackened  thumbs  and  unparliamentary  language 
when  the  point  snaps  short  at  an  important  moment  are  now  at  a  discount.  AH  that  the 
writer  or  reporter  has  to  do  iw  to  insert  a  pin  in  a  sjiot  indicated  on  the  pencil-stem,  and,  Io ! 
a  little  roll  of  paper  unfolds  like  a  diminutive  shaving,  or  a  released  curl,  and  a  fresh 
already  sharpened  point  appears  to  gladden  his  eyes  and  Btimulate  his  harassed  brain.*' 


HOW    SOLD. 

Ask  for  the  B[-AISDELL  SEI.F-SHARPENING  PENCIL  at  any  stationer's. 
The  Hlacklead  1'encils  arc  made  in  .S  Grades :  II. B;  H;  B;  H.H  ;  B.B  ; 
finest  Bavarian  Lead,  cqnal  to  the  highest  <iuality  of  Artists'  Pencils.  Coloukkd 
Crayon  Pencils  in  Blue,  Rtd,  Yellow,  Green,  and  Black,  tonp;h  and  smooth, 
rich  in  colonr. 

If  yuiir  stationer  does  not  sell  them,  send  Is.  for  set  of  sample  peneils  to — 

BLAISDELL    PAPER     PENCIL     CO.,    LTD., 

46,  HOLBOKN  VIADUCT,  LONDON,  E.G. 


Cceteris  paribus  everyone  would  rather  use  a 
fountain  pen  that  carries  its  own  ink,  and  can, 
therefore,  be  used  anywhere  and  at  any  moment, 
in  preference  to  an  ordinary  pen,  which  has  to  be 
dipped  in  the  ink  every  minute  or  so. 

But  fountain  pens  have  acquired  a  bad  name  from 
two  or  three  general  objections  to  them.  "  A 
fountain  pen  is  all  very  well,"  people  say,  "  but  it 
has  to  be  carried  upright,  otherwise  the  ink  comes 
out  in  your  pocket ;  in  fact,  the  ink  spills  and  makes 
a  hideous  mess  on  the  smallest  provocation.  By  way 
of  compensation,  when  you  want  to  write,  the  ink 
retires  to  the  barrel  (if  it  isn't  all  spilled  into  your 
jDOcket)  and  refuses  to  emerge  until  the  pen  has  been 
shaken  and  thumped  until  it  squirts  out  a  blot  on 
the  carpet." 

This  used  to  be  true  ;  but  the  CAW  PEN  has  met 
the  difficulty.  It  does  not  have  to  be  carried  up- 
right ;  it  can  be  carried  sideways,  upside  down,  or 
in  any  position  whatever.  The  ink  cannot  possibly 
spill,  because  it  is  in  a  hermetically  closed  chamber, 
screwed  tight.     There  is  no  air-hole. 

The  pen  can  be  jerked  or  tlirown  about  as  much 
as  you  please  ;  it  cannot  spill.  On  the  other  hand, 
until  the  CAW  PEN  is  opened  for  use  the  nib  (which 
is  a  gold  one  of  the  finest  quality)  is  immersed  in  the 
ink.  Consequently  it  writes  at  once,  without  giving 
any  trouble. 

The  CAW  PEN  is  not  merely  tlie  only  fountain  pen 
which  anyone  cares  to  use  who  lias  once  seen  it  as  a 
pocket  jDcn,  but  it  is  so  convenient  for  desk  use  that 
it  supersedes  all  other  pens  whatever. 

It  is  easily  filled,  and  having  a  wide  mouth  does 
not  clog  with  air  bubbles  during  that  opei-ation. 
Prices  from  12s.  6d. 

"  Caw  pens  Itave  a  repute  hej'ond  tlieir  neiglil)ours." 

Tfestminder  Biidgei. 

The  objection  to  Stylographic  Pens  is  that  tlie 
point  rarely  suits  the  writer's  hand,  and  cannot  be 
adjusted. 

The  CAW  STYLOGRAPHIC  PEN  can  be  adjusted 
in  an  instant.  It  has  not  all  the  advantages  of  the 
CAW  FOUNTAIN  PEN ;  but  for  people  who  prefer 
a  stylo  this  is  the  best  stylo  on  the  market.  Prices 
from  5s. 

British  Depot :  46,  Holborn  Viaduct,  London,  E.G. 
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CATALOGUES. 


TO  BOOKBUYERSand  LIBRARIANS  of  FREE 
LIBRARIES.-Tho  AUOnST  CATALOGUE  of  Valuable  NEW 
and  SECOND-HAND  WORKS,  offerea  at  prices  greatly  reduced,  n 
Now  Rutnly,  and  will  be  aeot  po3t  free  unoo  application  to  w.  H. 
S.MITH  4  SOS.  Library  Department.  186,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


DAVID   NUTT,   270-271,    Strand,  London,  W.C, 
PUBLISHERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OF  FOREIGN  BOOKS 
in  all  Languages. 
New  and  Standard  Books  in  all  Branches  kept  in  Stock  or  supplied 
promptly  to  order. 
Foreign  Periodicals  supplied. 
Cataloguea  and  terms  on  application. 
LARGE   STOCK   OF  SECOND-HAND   BOOKS 
in  all  Departments  of  Literature. 
LATEST  CATALOGUES  :- 

No.  51  Semitic*— Old  Testament  Theoloqt.    (14421ots.) 
„  82,  64  MlsCKLLANEons.    (762,  732  lols. ) 
.,   53  Philosophv.     (940  lots.) 


HGREVEL  &  CO., 

.   PUBLISHERS  and  IMPORTERS  of  FOREIGN  BOOKS. 

33,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
Daily  Importations  of  all  Prominent  New  Publications. 
CATALOGUES  of  the  Foreign  Antiquaries  can  be  had  by  stating 
subjects  required. 


F 


OREIGN     BOOKS     and     PERIODICALS 

promptly  supplied  on  moderate  terms. 

OATALOQUES  on  appUoation. 

DULAU    t    CO.,    37,    80H0    SQUARE. 


w 


ILLIAMS        &        NORGATE, 

IMPORTERS  OP  FOREIGN  BOOKS. 
Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  20,  South  Frederick  Street, 
Edinburgh,  and  7,  Broad  Street,  Oxford. 
OATALOGUES   post  free   on  application. 


rH.  WOHLLEBEN, 

FOREIGN  BOOKSELLER, 

45,  Great  RuBsell  Street  (Opposite  the  British  Museum), 

Supplies  all  Foreign  Books  and  Periodicals  at  the  most  moderate 

prices. 

OATALOGUES  on  application. 


w. 


THACKER         &         CO. 

PUBLISHERS    AND    EXPORTERS, 

2.  Creed  Lane,  London.  E.C. 

Calcutta  :  THACitEa,  Spink  i  Co. 

MSS.  considered  for  Publication.  [Established  1819. 


AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

GP.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  and 
.  BOOKSELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street.  New 
York,  and  24.  BEDFORD  STREET.  LONDON,  W.O..  desire  to  call  the 
attention  of  the   READING    PUBLIC   to   the   eicellent  facilities 

ftresented  by  their  Branch  House  in  London  for  tilling,  on  the  most 
ayourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD  PUBLICA- 
TIONS and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS - 
CATALOGUES  sent  on  application. 


IMPORTANT.-PIIINTINQ  AND  PUBLISHIKQ. 

NEWSPAPERS,  MAGAZINES,  BOOKS,  &c.— 
KING.  SELL  t  KAILTON.  Limited,  high-class  Printers 
an!  Publishers,  12,  Gough  Square,  4.  Bolt  Court.  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
I  a'e  specially-built  Rotary  and  other  fast  Machines  for  printing 
illustrated  or  other  Publications  and  specially-built  Machinesforfast 
folding  and  covering  8. 16,  24,  or  32-page  Journals  at  one  operation. 

Advice  and  assistance  given  to  anyone  wishing  to  oommence  New 
Journals- 
Facilities  upon  the  premises  for  Editorial  Offices,  free.    Advertising 


B 


ESTABLISHED    1851. 
IRKBECK  BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings.  Chancery  Lane,  London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF  per  CENT.  INTEREST  allowedon  DEPOSITS 
repayable  on  demand. 

TWO  per  CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS,  on  the  minimum 
monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below  £100. 

STOCKS,  SHARES,  and  ANNUITIES  purchased  and  sold. 


SAVINGS    DEPARTMENT. 


BIRKBECK    BUILDING    SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    HOUSE 


BIRKBECK    FREEHOLD    LAND    SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    PLOT    OF    LAND 

The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars  post  free. 
FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


ONDON       COUNTY       COUNCIL. 
I  TECHNICAL    EDUCATION    BOARD. 


Director  of  the  Soutn  London  Art  Gallery. 


M 


ASON     COLLEGE,     BIRMINGHAM. 

I.— PROFESSORSHIP  OF  MENTAL  AND  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY, 

AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

II.-PR0FES30RSHIP  OF  METALLURGY. 

The  Council  invite  APPLICATIONS  for  the  above  PROFESSOR. 

SHIPS. 

Applications,  accompanied  by  thirty-tive  copies  of  Testimonials, 
should  be  sent  to  the  undersigned,  not  later  than  Saturday,  the  18th  of 
September. 

The  Candidates  elected  will  be  reiiuired  to  enter  upon  their  duties  as 
soon  after  the  Ist  of  October,  1897,  as  possible. 
Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  from 

Geo.  H.  Mqrlet.  Secretary. 


U 


NIVERSITY     COLLEGE     of     SHEFFIELD. 


the  fees  of   the  Lecturer's  Classes.— For   particulars  apply  to   the 


s 


r.  MARY'S  HOSPITAL   MEDICAL  SCHOOL, 

PADDINGTON,  W. 


The  WINTER  SESSION  begins  on  OCTOBER  1st  with  an 
INTRODUCTORY  ADDRESS,  at  4  p.m.,  by  Dr.  GOW. 

The  ANNUAL  DINNER  will  be  held  in  the  EVENING,  at  the 
KING'S  HALL,  HOLBORN  RESTAUR.\.NT-Mr.  A.  J.  PEPPER, 
F.R.C.S.,  in  the  Chair.  ^___^ 

ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  IN  NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

One  of  £144.  Two  of  £78  158-  One  of  £52  lOs..  Two  of  £57  ISs.  (these 
Two  open  to  Students  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge)  will  be  awarded  by 
Exiraination  ou  September  22Qd  and  2.3rd. 

There  are  Sixteen  Resident  Appointments  in  the  Hospital  open  to 
Students  without  expense.  The  School  provides  complete  preparation 
for  the  Higher  Examinations  and  Degrees  of  the  Universities.  Special 
attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  authorities  of  the  Medical 
School  have  for  the  first  time  throwii  open  all  the  Special  Claases  for 
the  Higher  Examinations  free  to  Students.  There  will  in  future  be 
complete  Courses  of  Special  Tuition  for  the  Intermediate  and  Final 
W.B.  Examinations  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and 
London.  ,  .m-    <.>_ 

The  Residential  College  is  at  present  at  33  and  3.5,  WeBtbourne 
Terrace,  W.  Terms  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Warden,  Mr. 
H.  S.  Collier. 

NEW  OUT-PATIENTS'  DEPARTMENT. 
Out-Patients'  Department,  which  will 
;rfictal  square  feet,  is  to  be  ready  by 

oiicuuit!!.  Lhe  entire  ground  floor  of  the  new  CU ^   ■a-"'-, ""v 

when  completed,  will  also  provide  additional  Wards  and  a  Residential 
College  for  Medical  Officers  and  Students. 

ENLARGEMENT  OP  THE  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

A  fresh  Laboratory,  fitted  with  electric  light  and  all  modern  im- 
provements for  the  study  of  Biology,  Pathology,  and  Bacteriology, 
has  been  added  this  year.  ^u     r.   *  o  *■     *  ■ 

The  whole  of  the  buildings  hitherto  used  for  the  Ont-Patients 
Department  of  the  Hospital  hai  been  apportioned  to  the  Medioal 
School  for  purposes  of  New  Laboratories,  Class-rooms,  and  a  New 
Museum.  There  will  be  a  complete  re-organisation  of  the  Patho- 
logical Department,  with  provision  of  "       ■^-'---'^ 


.__   __  ._  New  Laboratories  for 

Patholi^y'^aQd  Bacteriology,  and  an  improved  Museum  for   Patho- 
loeical  Specimens,  with  a  special  Anatomical  Departi 


A.  P.  LUFF,  M.D.,  Sub-Dean. 


s 


T.    BARTHOLOMEW'S     HOSPITAL    and 

COLLEGE. 

OPEN  SCHOLARSHIPS, 
FOUR  SCHOLARSHIPS  and  ONE  EXHIBITION,  worth  £150, 
£75  £75  £50,  and  £20  each,  tenable  for  one  year,  will  be  competed  for 
on  'September  27th.  1897— viz.,  One  Senior  Open  Scholarship  of  the 
value  of  £75  will  be  awarded  to  the  bert  candidate  (if  of  sufficient 
merit)  in  Physics  and  Chemistry.  One  Senior  Open  Scholarship  of  the 
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REVIEWS. 


IRISH  AECH^OLOGY. 

The  Dolmens  of  Ireland,  their  Bidrihution, 
Sfriicfiiral  Characteristics  and  Affinities  in 
other  Countries ;  together  with  tJie  Folk-lore 
attaching  to  them  ;  supplemented  ly  co7i- 
aiderations  on  the  Anthropology,  Ethnology, 
and  Traditions  of  the  Irish  People.  By 
W.  Copeland  Borlase,  M.A.  In  3  vols. 
(Chapman  &  Hall.) 

ALL  students  of  the  monolitliic  re- 
mains of  early  man  in  Ireland,  and 
the  neighbouring  lands,  Tvill  receive  this 
monumental  contribution  to  the  subject 
with  mingled  feelings  of  pleasure  and 
disappointment.  That  Mr.  Borlase,  born 
amid  the  Cornish  logan  -  stones,  circles 
and  cromlechs,  and  sprung  of  a  lineage 
which  for  several  generations  has  been  en- 
gaged in  the  investigation  of  these  curious 
relics  of  neolithic  times,  should  give  us  a 
good  book  on  the  dolmens  of  the  sister 
island  and  their  manifold  relations  to  those 
of  the  surrounding  regions,  was  to  be 
expected,  and  this  expectation  has  here  been 
more  than  realised.  Indeed,  his  treatment 
of  this  most  essential  part  of  his  work, 
together  with  the  anthropological  considera- 
tions based  on  the  monuments  themselves, 
is  beyond  all  praise,  and  had  his  labours 
been  confined  to  such  matters  no  room 
woidd  have  been  left  for  criticism.  But 
the  strictly  scientific  character  of  these  sec- 
tions is  greatly  impaired  by  the  unscientific, 
strained,  and  impossible  etjinologies  which 
he  ever3'where  indidges  in,  and  which  cul- 
minate in  the  concluding  section  occupied 
with  the  ethnological  and  historical  aspects 
of  the  subject. 

The  superabundant  materials  collected 
by  Mr.  Borlase  during  his  annual  visits 
to  Ireland  for  the  last  decade  or  so,  and 
supplemented  by  the  no  less  coijious  data 
brought  together  during  a  life -long  study 
of  the  extensive  British  and  foreign  litera- 
tures bearing  on  the  questions  at  issue, 
have  overflowed  into  three  bulky  volumes. 


the  pagination  of  which  is  continuous, 
making  altogether  1234  large  octavo  pages. 
Convenience  of  reference  is  thus  greatly 
facilitated.  More  than  half  of  the  793  illus- 
trations are  concentrated  in  Part  I.,  which 
fills  the  whole  of  the  fu-st  and  a  portion  of 
the  second  volume,  and  which  gives  a 
succinct  account  of  all  the  Irish  dolmens, 
barrows,  menhirs,  and  cycloliths  here  passed 
under  review.  These,  numbering  altogether 
898,  are  again  systematically  disposed  ac- 
cording to  their  geographical  jiosition  in  the 
different  counties  of  the  four  provinces,  each 
jirovince  being  accompanied  by  a  map  on 
which  the  sites  of  the  several  monuments 
are  clearly  shown  by  red  dots.  A  large 
number  of  the  dolmens  were  personally 
inspected  and  sketched  by  the  author,  while 
others  are  reproduced  from  drawings  placed 
at  his  service  by  Miss  Margaret  Stokes, 
Mr.  W.  F.  Wakeman,  Mr.  John  Windele, 
Mr.  T.  J.  Westropp,  and  other  well-known 
Irish  antiquaries. 

In  Part  II.,  which  is  of  quite"  exceptional 
interest,  the  author  passes  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  general  questions  relating  to 
megalithic  monuments  of  all  kinds,  their 
different  types,  classifications,  and  distinc- 
tions, measurement  of  the  cap-stones,  prob- 
able mode  of  construction,  origin,  evolution, 
and  centre  of  diffusion  throughout  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere.  Then  follows  a  com- 
parative study  of  similar  structures  in  Britain, 
Scandinavia,  Gaul,  Iberia,  North  Airica, 
Syria,  and  so  on  eastwards  to  India.  Having 
gone  so  far,  it  seems  a  pity  that  Mr. 
Borlase  did  not  extend  this  comprehensive 
survey  round  the  globe,  so  as  to  include 
the  similar  or  analogous  structures  in  Assam 
(the  Khasi  HUls),  in  Japan  (of  these  he  had 
already  made  an  independent  study  in  his 
Nippon  and  its  Antiquities),  in  Korea,  and 
lastly  in  South  America,  where  megalitliic 
buildings  reach  their  highest  develojiment 
in  the  stujiendous  remains  of  Tiahuanaco 
strewn  over  the  southern  shores  of  Lake 
Titicaca.  Doubtless  the  megaliths  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  have  no  demonstrable 
connexion  with  those  of  the  Old  World,  and, 
in  fact,  are  almost  certainly  independent 
growths  on  analogous  Hnes  of  evolution. 
But  this  very  consideration  would  give  all 
the  greater  interest  to  their  comparative 
study  with  similar  remains  elsewhere,  in 
connexion  with  the  larger  question  of  the 
psychic  unity  of  all  mankind.  Ample 
materials,  it  may  be  added,  are  now  avail- 
able for  such  a  study  in  the  sumptuous 
volume  lately  issued  by  Herren  Stiibel  and 
Uhle  on  the  Tiahuanaco  ruins.* 

Part  III.,  "  Names  and  Legends,"  is 
concerned  with  the  origin  and  interpretation 
of  the  various  names,  legends,  and  super- 
stitions "  associated  with  dolmens,  and 
other  megalithic  remains  and  venerated 
sites  in  Ireland."  The  section  forms  a 
valuable  chapter  in  comparative  folk-lore, 
and  those  interested  in  such  subjects  will 
find  much  useful  information  here  brought 
together  in  elucidation  of  the  names  of 
giants,  women,  Phooka,  the  cat,  dog,  cow, 
and  other  animals,  the  fairies  and  other 
supernatural  beings  who  seem  still  to  haunt 


*  Die   RaiiirnsUiUe   von    Tiahuanaco,    Breslau 
1S93,  reviewed  in  the  AcADEJiY,  July  S,  1893. 


many  of  the  spots  that  have  for  ages  been 
regarded  as  hallowed  .sites.  An  explanation 
is  here  offered  of  the  puzzling  3xpression 
Fir  Breagach,  so  constantly  found  connected 
with  venerated  rocks,  cairns,  and  similar 
remains.  But  the  reader's  confidence  in  the 
author  as  a  trustworthy  guide  begins  here  to 
be  already  somewhat  shaken  by  the  fanciful 
etymologies  which,  for  instance,  would 
equate  qtioit,  a  Cornish  term  for  crom- 
lechs, not  only  with  the  first  syllable  of 
Cuthoge,  name  of  a  dolmen  in  Coimty  Cork, 
but  even  with  the  Kut  of  the  Buyrel's  Kut 
in  Holland  with  the  Kifs  Coity  in  Kent,  the 
Cat  of  Catiorqiie  in  the  Channel  Islands,  the 
Carrig-na- Chait  {"CuVs  Eock")  in  Meath, 
and  so  on. 

In  Part  IV.  are  comprised  two  distinct 
branches  of  inquiry,  "Anthropology  and 
Ethnology."  The  anthropology,  which  is  a 
solid  piece  of  work,  well  reasoned  and 
generally  free  from  extravagances,  seeks  to 
determine  the  constituent  elements  in  the 
physical  constitution  of  the  Irish  people  by 
a  careful  comparison  of  the  few  skidls  and 
other  human  remains  found  in  ancient  burial- 
places  with  those  of  the  Stone  and  Bronze 
periods  from  the  caves,  barrows,  and 
dolmens  of  Britain  and  the  mainland.  Mr. 
Borlase  has  himself  worked  in  this  field  of 
research,  and  if  his  conclusions  are  not 
always  convincing,  his  methods  are,  at  least, 
those  of  a  man  of  science.  In  proof  of  this, 
attention  may  be  caUed  to  his  treatment  of 
the  relics  of  early  man  from  the  BalljTia- 
mintra  Cave  on  the  Blackwater  Estuary, 
which  Sir  John  Lubbock  had  assigned  to 
the  paleolithic  age,  but  which  are  here 
clearly  shown  to  be  referable  to  neolithic 
times.  Nevertheless,  the  presence  of  the 
long-headed  palaeolithic  man  in  Ireland 
is  inferred  from  the  prevalence  in  later 
times  of  the  prominent  supercUiary  ridges 
which  form  such  a  marked  feature  of  the 
Neanderthal  and  Eguisheim  crania.  Indeed, 
the  true  Iri.sh  type  is  regarded  as  essentially 
platy-dolichocephaUc  (skull  long  and  low), 
and  Mr.  Borlase  goes  so  far  as  to  assert 
that  the  brachycephalic  element  introduced 
during  the  later  New  Stone  and  Bronze 
periods  "  did  not  prove  enduring  "  (p.  1020). 
Certainly  this  is  a  remarkable  conclusion  to 
arrive  at  on  such  slight  evidence  as  is 
available.  Could  it  be  substantiated,  it 
would  go  far  to  prove  that  primitive  man 
had  not  only  reached  Ireland,  but  had 
occupied  the  island  in  large  numbers  during 
the  Old  Stone  Age.  Otherwise  it  is  difiicult 
to  see  how  the  later  round-headed  immigrants 
coidd  have  been  so  rapidly  absorbed  by  their 
dolichocephalic  forerunners. 

But  it  is  the  strictly  ethnological  section 
of  Part  IV.  that  is  likely  to  raise  the  most 
lively  protests  among  students  of  Irish 
antiquities.  Here  an  extraordinary  theory 
is  advanced  to  interpret  on  historic  grounds 
the  huge  mass  of  legendary  matter  which 
forms  the  bulk  of  extant  Irish  literature, 
and  which,  in  its  present  form,  was  composed 
or  recomposed  mainly  between  the  twelfth 
and  fifteenth  centuries.  But  before  deaUng 
with  this  section  it  will  be  convenient  to  offer 
some  remarks  on  the  interesting  questions 
dealt  with  in  Part  II. 

Rejecting  the  needless  distinction  drawn 
by    most    Irish    antiquaries    between'    the 
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cromlech,  roofed  with  a  single  cap-stone, 
and  the  Giant's  Grave,  roofed  with  a  series 
of  slabs,  Mr.  Borlase  broadly  defines  the 
true  dolmen  as  "  a  covered  structure,  formed 
of  slabs  or  blocks  of  stone  in  such  a  manner 
as  that  the  stone  or  stones  which  constitute 
the  roof  are  supported  in  place  by  the  upper 
points  or  edges  of  some  or  all  of  the  other 
stones  which,  set  on  end  or  edge,  enclose  or 
partiaUv  enclose  an  area  or  vaidt  beneath." 
He  rightly  considers  that  aU  were  originally 
covered,  or  intended  to  be  covered,  by  cairns 
or  mounds ;  not,  however,  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  dead  and  the  accompanying 
deposits  from  plunder,  as  is  often  contended, 
but  simply  in  order  to  strengthen  the  struc- 
ture 1iy  pressure,  and  at  the  same  time 
make  it  impervious  to  the  elements  and 
to  wild  beasts..  In  its  full  develojiment 
a  typical  dolmen  was  thus  practically  a 
chambered  tumulus  or  barrow,  although 
large  mounds  are  not  regarded  as  essential 
to  the  structure.  Indeed,  the  mound  some- 
times reached  only  to  the  edges  of  the 
cap-stone,  and  was  so  arranged  as  to  allow 
access  to  the  interior,  the  true  dolmen  differ- 
ing in  this  respect  from  the  cist  (p.  426). 

In  many  cases  the  slabs  did  not  lie  hori- 
zontally or  at  a  slight  angle,  but  were  super- 
imposed in  such  a  way  as  to  develop  a 
vaulted  chamber  and  simulate  an  arch. 
Such  embryo  arches,  however,  which  closely 
resemble  some  analogous  Maj'a  structures 
in  Yucatan,  are  not  credited  to  the  inventive 
faculty  of  the  aborigines.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  looked  upon  as 

"  a  birbarlc  attempt  to  copy  in  unhewn  m^terials 
some  elaborate  models  of  hewn-stone  domes  and 
aruhed  vaidts,  which  had  become  kaown  to  the 
huildcrs  tlirimgh  contact  vnth  the  cultivation  of 
the  ^IcMHtcrranean  or  the  Black  Sei  coasts — the 
tomli  of  Atreus,  for  example,  or  the  vaulted 
rhamber-tombs  of  Etruria.  The  sculptures 
they  contain  may  be  rude  copies  of  decorative 
art  in  the  same  districts  "  (p.  426). 

Such  an  explanation  could  scarcely  apply 
to  the  neolithic  structures,  but  might  con- 
ceivably account  for  those  erected  in  the 
Bronze  Age,  during  which  the  primitive 
architecture  still  survived  in  some  places, 
and  to  that  age  should  probably  be  referred 
the  improved  vaulted  chambers. 

Some  of  the  cap-stones  were  of  vast  size, 
that  of  Kemanstown,  in  Carlow,  weighing 
no  less  tlian  one  hundred  tons,  and  exceeded 
only  by  some  of  the  huge  monoliths  at 
Tiahuanaco.  By  what  agency,  asks  Mr. 
Borlase,  were  such  masses  transported  and 
raised  to  the  positions  in  which  we  now  find 
them  ?  Some  of  the  largest,  including  that 
of  Kemanstown  itself,  were  never  trans- 
ported, but  are  in  situ  geologically,  either 
boulders  deposited  by  glacial  action,  or 
naturally  detached  portions  of  the  bod- 
rock.  But  others,  which  cannot  be  so 
accounted  for,  were  certainly  removed  by 
human  agency  to  their  present  positions. 
The  suggesti<m  that  this  might  have  been 
effected  by  an  inclined  plane  of  earth,  after- 
wards removed,  is  rejected,  except  in  some 
special  cases,  and  it  is  argued  with  some 
force  that  the  motive  power  was  a  mighty 
leverage,  obtained  with  felled  timber  at  a 
time  when  Ireland  is  believed  to  have  been 
well  wooded. 

The    popular    theory    whicli     attribtites 


these  monuments  to  the  "  Kelts,"  or  peoples 
of  Keltic  speech,  is  also  rightly  rejected  in 
favour  of  their  "Iberian"  predecessors, 
who  had  already  occupied  both  slopes  of  the 
Pyrenees  in  neolithic,  if  not  even  earlier 
times.  Mr.  Borlase  would,  in  fact,  seem  to 
imply  that  the  buUders  were  the  direct 
descendants  of  the  cave-men  in  Gaul,  and 
that  the  dolmens  themselves  were  originally 
nothing  more  than  copies  or  artificial 
developments  of  the  natural  sepidchral  caves 
which  abounded  in  that  region. 

France  would  thus  be  the  cradleland  of 
such  structures,  and  the  art  of  raising  them 
woidd  have  spread  north  to  the  British 
Isles,  Holland,  North  Germany,  and  Scandi- 
navia, and  south  to  the  Iberian  peninsula 
and  Africa,  when  the  long-headed  neolithic 
dolmen-builders  of  the  west  of  Europe 
were  scattered  in  all  directions  by  the  short- 
headed  race  of  Keltic  speech,  who  pressed 
forward  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  during  the 
Bronze  Age,  and  here  continued  to  erect 
similar  structures,  down  oven  to  Roman 
times.  In  its  main  features  this  theory 
had  already  been  advanced  by  Prof. 
Keane  [Ethnology,  chap,  vi.) ;  but  it  has 
doubtless  been  arrived  at  independently 
by  Mr.  Borlase,  who  supports  it  by  a 
wealth  of  argument  and  illustration  which 
will  probably  bring  conviction  to  the  most 
sceptical.  His  weak  jioint,  of  course, 
is  his  area  of  dispersion — north  of  the 
Pyrenees  instead  of  North  Africa,  the  true 
cradle  both  of  the  long-headed  palfoolithic 
and  neolithic  races,  and  also  the  region 
from  which  alone  the  dolmen-builder's  art 
could  have  spread,  not  only  through  Iberia 
northwards  to  Gaul  and  Britain,  but  also 
through  Syria  eastwards  to  India,  Korea, 
and  Japan.  Mr.  Borlase  has  scarcely  paid 
sufficient  attention  to  the  African  side  of 
this  question,  and  a  more  extended  study  of 
the  astonisliing  development  of  neolithic 
architecture  in  Mauritania  may  possibly 
induce  him  to  shift  the  centre  of  early 
ctilture,  as  represented  by  these  structures, 
from  the  north  to  the  south  side  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

Our  limited  space  forbids  a  detailed 
criticism  of  the  124  pages  which  are  devoted 
to  "Ethnology  and  Tradition,"  but  which 
we  cannot  help  thinking  the  author  would 
be  well  advised  to  suppress  in  future  editions. 
An  extraordinary  theory  is  here  advanced, 
with  a  view  to  a  rational  interpretation  of 
the  great  mass  of  legendary  matter  consti- 
tuting the  bulk  of  extant  Irish  literature. 
These  voluminous  documents,  mainly  com- 
jiosed,  as  above  remarked,  between  the  twelfth 
and  tifteentli  centuries,  have  hitherto  been 
expounded  by  native  writers  in  the  light  of 
the  Biblical  or  classical  records,  while  the 
sceptical  modern  critic  "  Rings  them  bodily 
into  what  I  wiU  venture  to  term  the  vortex 
of  Aryan  mythology  "  (p.  1,054).  But  Mr. 
Borlase,  rejecting  both  these  views,  may 
be  said  to  fiing  them  into  the  vortex  of  the 
wildest  etymologies  ever  proposed  by  the 
Pinkertons,  Vallenceys,  Bethams,  and  other 
exponents  of  the  Keltic  school. 

Put  briefly,  Mr.  Borlase's  theory  is  that 
the  Irish  records  are  neither  pure  fable  nor 
yet  historical  as  regards  Ireland  itself, 
but  are  the  echoes  or  reminiscences  of 
events  which  reallv  did  take  place  on  the 


Continent  about  the  period  of  the  migra- 
tions and  break  -  up  of  the  Western 
Empire,  and  which  in  more  or  less  modified 
form  reached  the  shores  of  Erin  at  the 
time,  or  soon  enough  to  be  recorded  in 
various  ways  by  the  native  writers.  This 
at  least  appears  to  be  the  theory,  but  in  its 
application  it  imdergoes  an  astonishing 
transformation,  so  that  the  historical  events 
seem  after  all  often  to  be  rehearsed,  as  it 
were,  in  Ireland  itself.  By  this  process, 
aided  by  the  etymologies,  the  legendary 
tribes,  ej)onymous  heroes,  and  other  mythical 
beings  of  the  Irish  medireval  documents 
become  identified  with  the  historical  peoples 
of  the  mainland,  who  were  in  a  state  of 
incessant  ferment  during  the  first  centuries 
of  the  new  era.  Thus  we  learn  with 
astonishment  that 

"  Partholan  would  have  meant  the  Bardlander, 
the  man  of  the  Bard-land ;  Nemed  or  Niinech, 
by  which  latter  uame  he  appears  in  Nennius, 
would  have  signified  the  German  ;  Bolg  would 
have  been  the  equivalent  of  Bolgar  or  BovXydpn, 
the  name  given  to  those  tribes,  either  singularly 
or  collectively,  who  were  the  remnants  of  the 
Hunnish  Confederation  in  retreat,  whether  in 
the  mountainous  countries  bordering  on  the 
Danube  or  on  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the 
North ;  in  the  Tuatha  De  Danann  we  should 
have  probably  the  Picts  presented  to  us  in  their 
divinities,  and  representing  a  Teutonic,  or  pos- 
siblyFinno-Teutonicelementlargely  distributed 
throughout  Europe,  whose  wars  with  the  Bolg 
would  be  wars  with  the  Hunnish  tribes  in 
retreat,  and  whose  wars  with  the  Fomore  or 
Fomoriaus  woidd  be  wars  with  the  Sclaves  on 
the  Southern  Baltic,  called  Pomorjani  by 
Nestor,  between  whom  and  the  Germans  there 
was  ceaseless  enmity  "  (p.  1056). 

One  instance  will  suffice  to  show  how 
these  and  many  similar  identities  are 
established.  Partholan  is  no  longer  the 
Bartholomew  of  Prof.  Rhys,  but  represents 
a  whole  nation,  the  Langobardi,  whose  name, 
however,  despite  the  assurance  of  Tacitus, 
has  no  reference  to  their  "long  beards." 
From  the  Old  High  German  form  Lanc- 
partolant  (Lombard}')  "take  away  the  first 
syllable  and  there  remains  Partolant,  the 
equivalent  of  Partolan,  which  woidd  by 
itself  signify  Bart-land — that  is.  Land  of  the 
Barti,  Barthi  or  Bardi."  Then  the  Bard 
thus  arrived  at  is  equated  not  with  the 
German  Bart — a  beard,  but  with  0.  H.  G. 
bard  [parta] — a  battle-axe,  while  the  lopped 
syllable  lane  or  lang  has  nothing  to  do 
with  lo>i</,  but  is  the  river  Lainca,  now  the 
Lein,  a  tributary  of  the  Aller,  so  that  the 
Langobardi  were,  in  fact,  so  named  because 
they  carried  battle-axes  and  dwelt  originally 
about  the  river  Lein.  Later,  some  migrated 
to  Italy  (Lombardy),  while  others  reached 
Ireland,  where  the  tribal  name  hard  may 
still,  perhaps,  be  detected  in  the  Partry 
mountains,  and  the  Latnambard  dolmen  of 
the  County  Monaghan,  while  the  fluvial 
detei-minant  Lainca  or  Lagina  survives  in 
the  province  of  Laighin  (Leinster),  whence 
the  Irish  tradition  that  "  Partolan — that  is, 
the  Bardlander — was  specially  connected 
with  Leinster,  since  he  and  his  people  died 
at  Howth  and  were  buried  at  Tamlacht" 
(p.  1059.) 

There  is  a  very  fuU  index,  but  the  work 
needs  much  carefid  revision  by  some  hanil 
familiar  with  Aryan  phonetics  and  linguistic 
forms. 
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AN    IMPOSSIBLE    MAN. 

Memoirs  of,  Bertrand  Barere,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  during 
the  Revolution.  Now  first  Translated  by 
De  V.  Pay  en-Payne.  (London :  H.  S. 
Nichols.) 

Macaitlay  was  not  an  artist  who  greatly 
afiected  half -tints,  and  of  the  dark  pigments 
on  his  palette  he  used  the  very  blackest 
when  painting  the  portrait  of  Barere. 
"Eenegade,  traitor,  slave,  coward,  liar, 
slanderer,  murderer,  hack  writer,  police  spy," 
"sensuality,  poltroonery,  baseness,  effrontery, 
mendacity,  barbarity!"  —  "not  a  single 
virtue,  nor  even  the  semblance  of  one  "  : 
it  is  a  terrible  picture ;  so  terrible  indeed, 
so  devoid  of  all  relief,  that,  in  looking  at  it, 
one  almost  experiences  a  kind  of  revulsion 
of  feeling,  a  lurking  desire  to  find  some 
brighter  spot,  some  trait  not  altogether 
vile.  The  man,  according  to  Macaiday, 
"  approached  nearer  to  the  idea  of  con- 
summate and  universal  depravity  "  than  any 
devil  of  "  history  or  fiction  "  ;  but  even  the 
devil,  in  the  eye  of  optimism  at  least,  is  not 
as  black  as  he  has  been  painted.  Might 
not  something  be  said  for  Barere  ? 

If  that  something  were  at  all  sayable, 
then  the  publication  of  this  English  version 
of  the  Memoirs  might,  as  one  woidd  suppose, 
have  afforded  a  good  opportunity  for  re- 
habilitation ;  and  we  rather  wonder  that  no 
bold  editor  was  found  to  undertake  the  task. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  has,  however,  been 
attempted.  Practically,  the  book  is  un- 
edited, and  carries  the  reader  not  one  whit 
further,  so  far  as  additional  information  and 
criticism  are  concerned,  than  the  reader 
who,  in  1842,  first  read  the  French  original 
version  with  Macaulay.  Yet,  surelj-,  some- 
thing more  was  wanted.  During  the  last 
fifty-five  years  the  history  of  the  French 
Eevolution  has  been  flooded  with  new  light. 
How  does  that  light  strike  the  figure  of 
Barere  ?  Writing  with  the  materials  acces- 
sible in  the  forties,  Macaulay  pronounced 
the  man  to  be  a  liar,  unscrupulous,  in- 
veterate, incapable  of  truth — and,  sooth  to 
say,  Taine,  writing  as  it  were  yesterday, 
sees  no  reason  for  traversing  that  judg- 
ment. But  if  Barere  was  habitually  a 
witness  of  lies,  then  his  Memoirs  can  have 
no  historical  value.  They  are  worthless. 
Why  repubhsh  them  in  an  English  form  ? 
Should  there  be  nothing  to  bring  forward  in 
arrest  of  Macaulay's  scathing  verdict,  then 
the  issue  of  these  four  volumes  of  translated 
matter  stands  in  need  of  justification. 

Nor  can  it  be  alleged  that,  historical 
value  apart,  Barere's  Memoirs  possess  in- 
terest of  a  hterary  kind.  Barere,  no  doubt, 
during  a  few  brief  months  occupied  a  fore- 
most place  on  the  world's  stage,  and  that 
at  a  time  when  the  scenes  enacted  were 
tragic,  terrible,  portentous.  He  came  to 
Paris,  from  his  far  Southern  province,  as  one 
of  the  representatives  of  the  Third  Estate  in 
1789,  edited  a  paper,  spoke  now  and  again, 
made  friends  with  various  men  of  note,  and, 
on  the  whole,  may  be  said  to  have  held  a 
fairly  distinctive  position  in  the  National 
Assembly.  In  the  Convention,  which  met 
on  September  21,  1792,  he  soon  came  quite 
to  the  front.      What  honour  could  be  too 


great  for  the  man  who,  speaking  in  favour 
of  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.,  quoted  a 
perfectly  apocryphal  "ancient  author"  as 
declaring  that  "the  tree  of  liberty  flourishes 
when  it  is  watered  with  the  blood  of  all  classes 
of  t3Tants  "  ?  With  a  pretty  turn  for  "  sen- 
timents" of  this  kind — and  Barere's  capacity 
for  their  production  was  copious,  inex- 
haustible— to  what  might  not  a  politician 
of  the  Revolutionary  period  aspire? 
Accordingly,  when  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  was  established,  he  became  one  of 
its  most  prominent  members.  During  its 
brief  reign  he  acted  in  some  sort  as  its 
mouthpiece.  He  had  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  trial  of  the  king.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  bringing  JIarie  Antoinette  to  the 
scaffold,  in  exterminating  his  old  friends, 
the  Girondists.  He  was  constantly  in 
evidence.  During  the  memorable  days  of 
Thermidor,  when  Robespierre  was  tottering 
to  his  faU,  Barere,  trimming  as  usual  tUl 
fortune  finally  declared  itself,  was  in  the 
thick  of  the  fight.  He  had  been  a  witness 
of  great  events,  had  taken  an  active  share 
in  some  of  them,  had  been  brought  into 
intimate  relations  with  men  who  left 
their  mark  —  often  smeared  in  blood 
— upon  the  history  of  their  times. 
If  with  all  his  faculty  for  stringing 
words  together  he  had  possessed  an3i;hing 
of  the  writer-gift,  any  graphic  power  of 
jien,  he  might  at  least  have  interested  and 
amused,  even  while  we  recognised  that 
what  he  told  us  was  mainly  false.  But  he 
was,  in  sooth,  no  writer.  His  style  is  in 
the  last  degree  dull  and  empty,  the  bad 
style  of  the  worst  period  of  French  litera- 
ture. M.  Hippolyte  Carnot,  indeed,  his 
biographer,  seeking  to  excuse  some  of  his 
many  inaccuracies,  calls  him  an  "artist." 
An  artist !  Save  the  mark !  The  writer  of 
this  amorphous,  ill-constructed,  ill-written 
book,  an  artist ! 

No,  he  was  not  an  artist.  He  is  more 
correctly  to  be  described  as  a  wind-bag. 
In  1803,  after  going  through  many  vicissi- 
tudes, he  was  commissioned  to  write  a 
weekly  report  "  on  the  state  of  public 
opinion  on  the  proceedings  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  generally  on  everything  which, 
in  his  judgment,  it  would  be  interesting  for 
the  First  Consul  to  learn."  The  weekly 
reports  were  produced  with  regularitj^  for 
some  time,  and  then  Barere  received  an 
intimation,  not  couched  in  terms  calculated 
to  minister  to  his  vanity,  that  Napoleon 
cared  to  have  no  more  of  them.  Napoleon, 
referring  to  the  circumstance  afterwards,  at 
St.  Helena,  observed:  "Barere  had  the 
reputation  of  a  man  of  talent,  but  I  did  not 
find  him  so.  I  employed  him  to  write,  but 
he  did  not  display  ability.  He  used  many 
flowers  of  rhetoric,  but  no  solid  argument, 
nothing  but  rubbish  wrapped  up  in  high- 
soimding  language."  Here  we  have  the 
man  judged  by  a  supreme  judge  of  men. 
He  was  empty.  Such  ability  as  he  possessed 
lay  in  the  ready  assimilation  of  the  ideas  of 
others,  and  their  reproduction,  such  as  they 
were,  in  sonorous,  vacuous  phrases.  Never 
did  any  nation  or  time  so  "  pay  itself  with 
words,"  to  use  the  French  expression,  as  the 
France  of  the  last  ten  years  of  the  eighteenth 
centuiy.  And  Barere  revelled  in  words — 
probably  came  in  time  to  be  the  first  dupe 


of  his  own  inflated  utterances— doubtless 
even  believed  in  that  supreme  blague,  as 
Carlyle  caUs  it,  connected  with  the  sinking 
of  the  Vengeur. 

When  Sieyes  was  asked  what  he  had  done 
during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  he  replied  that 
he  had  existed,  as  if  it  was  something  to 
have  succeeded  in  that.  But  Sieyes,  at  least, 
had  preserved  his  own  life  innocuously. 
With  Barere  the  case  was  different.  When 
he  was  questioned,  in  after  years,  as  to  what 
had  really  been  the  object  and  aims  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  he  replied  : 
"  We  had  only  one  object,  my  dear  sir,  and 
that  was  self-preservation ;  but  one  aim,  and 
that  was  to  keep  our  own  lives,  which 
each  one  of  us  thought  to  be  in  jeojsardy. 
You  guillotined  your  neighbour  so  that 
your  neighbour  might  not  guillotine  you." 
Scarcely  a  very  lofty  ideal,  perhaps,  but 
one  that  sheds  a  good  deal  of  light 
on  Barere's  most  truculent  acts — his  in- 
structions, for  instance,  that  no  English 
prisoners  should  be  taken  alive.  Fear, 
abject  fear,  egged  him  on.  And  he  had 
no  character,  and  no  conscience — not  even 
judgment,  for  in  many  ways  he  was  stupid. 
That  he  was  capable  of  harm  is  obvious, 
as  also  that  he  did  harm,  but  one  cannot 
altogether  repress  a  doubt  whether  a  creature 
so  weak,  so  irresponsible  and  pitiable,  was 
really  worthy  of  Macaulay's  tremendous 
moral  denunciations. 

The  translation  of  these  volumes  is  fairly 
creditable.  By  why  was  the  portrait  of 
Barere  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  the 
French  edition  of  1842  not  reproduced? 
In  that  portrait,  said  to  have  been  drawn 
by  Isabey  in  1793,  he  appears  as  a  fine 
young  fellow — "  strikingly  handsome  "  is 
Macaulay's  verdict — alert,  alive,  with  long 
hair  loose  over  his  shoulders,  and  something 
of  the  brigand,  or,  at  least,  the  man  of 
action,  in  look  and  bearing.  The  portrait 
prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  this  English 
edition  exhibits  him,  on  the  contrary,  as  a 
bewigged  little  man,  of  mean  aspect,  who 
might  be  a  small  country  attorney.  Can  it 
be  that  the  portrait  of  1793  was,  like  the 
story  of  the  Vengeur,  a  piece  of  blague  ? 


HEEEWAED'S  HOLD  AND  AWDREY'S 
SHRINE. 

Historieal  Memoirs  of  Ely  Cathedral.  By 
Charles  WiUiam  Stubbs,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Ely.     (J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.) 

Ely  Cathedral  has  not  been  written  about 
to  excess.  Indeed,  if  it  were  not  for 
Kingsley's  romance  it  woidd  not  be  familiar 
to  the  public.  The  cathedral  stands,  as  it 
ever  did,  out  of  the  beaten  track.  You  do 
not  catch  a  glimpse  of  Alan  de  Walsing- 
ham's  unique  "Gothic  dome"  from  the 
Great  Northern  Railway.  Rising,  farther 
east,  above  the  great  level  of  the  Fens,  it 
presei-ves  something  of  the  lonesomeness  of 
its  aqueous  period.  What  picture,  indeed, 
can  compare  for  grej'ness  and  coolness  and 
holy  isolation  with  that  of  the  monastery  of 
St.  Ethelreda,  the  precursor  of  the  cathedral, 
glowing  in  the  level  raj^s  of  the  setting  sun 
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above  those  vast  reedy  wastes  of  which  the 
Norfolk  Broads  are  but  the  insignificant 
relic.  The  Dean  bids  us  think  of  Ely  as  an 
island  "  fifteen  miles  or  so  off  the  coast  at 
Cambridge,"  and  he  quotes,  as  he  well  may, 
Kingsley's  description  of  the  "labyrinth  of 
black  wandering  streams,  broad  lagoons, 
morasses  submerged  every  spring -tide," 
within  which  the  piety  of  that  early  day 
found  its  safest  retreat.  And  if  the  first 
monasteiy  was  burned  by  the  Danes,  the 
greatest  Dane  of  them  all  did  reverence  to 
the  second.  It  is  to  Monk  Thomas  of  Ely 
that  we  owe  the  story  of  how 

"on  a  certain  day  King  Canute  came  to  Ely 
in  a  boat,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  the  Queen 
Emma,  and  the  chief  nobles  of  his  kingdom, 
hoping  to  keep  there  the  solemn  festival  of  the 
Purification  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  how, 
when  the  boat  came  to  the  Portits  Pusilliis  of 
the  monastery,  the  king  raised  his  eyes  aloft  to 
the  great  church  which  close  by  stood  up  on 
the  rocky  eminence,  and  was  aware  of  a  sound 
of  great  sweetness,  and  listening  intently  heard 
the  melody  increase,  and  perceived  that  it  was 
the  monks  singing  in  the  convent  their  psalms 
and  chanting  '  the  hours.'  and  calling  his  people 
about  him,  he  exhorted  them  also  to  sing  with 
gladness,  he  himself  with  his  own  mouth  ex- 
pressing the  joy  of  his  heart  Ln  a  little  song  of 
English  words,  of  which  this  verse  is  the  begin- 
ning : 

"  *  Merie  sungen  the  muneches  binnen  Ely, 
Tha  Cnut  ching  reu  ther-by, 
Roweth,  nites.  noer  the  land, 
And  here  we  thes  muneches  saeng.'  " 

The  reader  who  feels  the  spell  of  that 
picture  can  well  follow  the  Dean  of  Ely 
through  the  more  learned  and  the  less 
picturesque  pages  of  this  book.  We  have 
here  two  lectures,  prepared  for  publication, 
with  a  full  and  useful  chronological  table, 
many  notes,  and  some  capital  photogravures 
and  pen  and  ink  drawings.  The  Dean 
speaks  of  himself  as  being  in  his  apprentice- 
ship as  an  antiquarian.  We  should  not  like 
to  say  that  this  oxjilains  why  his  book  is  so 
interesting,  but  we  hope  that  if  he  fulfils  his 
expressed  ambition  to  contribute  further 
material  to  tlio  history  of  Ely  Minster  he 
will  produce  a  book  as  much  relieved  with 
the  anecdotal  and  the  picturesque,  and  as 
daintily  turned  out  by  its  publisher. 

Some  of  the  best  passages  in  this  book  are 
in  the  notes.  These  contain,  for  instance,  the 
explanation  of  each  of  the  sculptured  bases 
of  the  tabernacles  wliich  adorn  the  lantern 
tower  of  Alan  de  Walsingham.  The 
sculptures  set  forth  the  legend  of  St. 
Ethelreda  from  the  time  when  by  the 
advice  of  St.  Wilfrid  of  York  she  left  her  lord, 
Ecgfrid,  who  had  vainly  tried  to  break  down 
his  wife's  vow  of  chastity,  and  came  to  Ely. 
Indeed,  they  take  her  history  farther  back, 
for  the  first  represents  her  marriage  to 
Ecgfrid.  The  eighth  and  last  shows  the 
translation  of  her  body,  sixteen  years  after 
her  death,  from  her  grave  "  in  the  midst  of 
her  own  people "  to  the  convent  church. 
Her  body  was  found  to  bo  uncoiTupted,  and 
her  physician,  Kynefrid,  who  had  been 
present  at  her  death,  is  said  by  Bede,  and 
by  Monk  Thomas,  to  have  made  a  remark- 
able post-moi-tom  examination  of  the  l)ody. 
Ho  found  tlmt  a  tumour  whicli  ho  had 
lanced  had  liealed    perfectly  in  the  grave. 


Incidentally  he  teUs  us  that  when  Ethelreda 
was 

"  afflicted  with  the  aforesaid  tumour  and  pain 
of  the  jaw  and  cheek,  she  was  much  pleased 
with  this  kind  of  distemper,  and  was  wont  to 
say — '  T  know  most  surely  that  I  deservedly 
bear  the  weight  of  my  illness  on  my  neck,  on 
which,  I  remember,  that  when  a  yonng  girl  I 
bore  a  needless  weight  of  necklaces  ;  and  I 
beHeve  that  to  this  end  the  Supreme  Goodness 
would  have  me  be  afflicted  with  pain  in  my 
neck,  that  thus  I  may  be  absolved  from  the 
guilt  of  idle  levity ;  since  I  have  now,  instead 
of  gold  and  pearls,  the  redness  and  heat  of  a 
tiimoiu-  prominent  on  my  neck." 
No  plain  Quakeress  could  have  "  borne 
her  testimony  "  better. 

The  doubtful  story  of  the  fortunes  of 
St.  Awdrey's  (Ethelreda's)  Convent  after  the 
Conquest  is  barely  touched  upon  by  the 
Dean,  who  is  content  to  refer  the  reader  to 
Freeman  for  the  bed-rock  of  truth,  and  to 
Kingsley  for  its  verdure.  In  1080  the 
history  of  Ely  solidifies,  and  we  see  Abbot 
Simeon  laying  the  foundations  of  the  church 
which  has  grown  into  the  cathedral.  He  is 
believed  to  have  begun  the  north  and  south 
transepts,  the  piers  of  the  central  tower, 
and  the  choir  apse.  Dying  in  1093,  Abbot 
Simeon  was  followed  by  Abbot  Richard, 
who  carried  on  the  work.  In  1257  Hugo 
de  Northwold's  presbytery  was  added  to  the 
choir,  and  the  western  tower,  and  the 
Galilee  transept  also  belong  to  this  century. 
So  the  temple  grew,  and  no  one  dreamt  of 
catastrophe.  But  on  February  22,  1322, 
the  old  Norman  central  tower  fell. 

The  crash  seemed  an  earthquake.  It  was 
an  earthquake  in  architecture,  for  it  gave  us 
the  unique  octagon  lantern  tower  of  Alan  de 
Walsingham — the  "Crown  of  St.  Awdrey  " 
as  the  Dean  loves  to  call  it — "the  only 
Gothic  dome  in  existence "  as  it  has  been 
called  by  another.  We  have  not  space  to 
quote  the  one  purple  passage  in  this  book, 
a  passage  in  which  the  author  grows  justly 
eloquent  on  this  unique  d(jmo.  AVe  reserve 
our  space  for  less  ethorwil  matters.  The 
Dean's  sketch  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  Ely 
monks  in  the  fourteenth  century  is  interest- 
ing. For  the  coUoction  of  Cellerarius  rolls 
at  Ely  is  a  fine  one,  and  we  notice  that  the 
Dean  has  been  just  a  little  concerned 
to  jjresent  them  discreetly.  Fuller  has 
left  it  on  record  in  his  Clmrdi  Ilhtory 
of  Britain  that  "  of  all  Abbeys  in  England, 
Ely  bare  away  the  bell  for  bountiful 
feast-making."  Dean  Stubbs  will  not  have 
it  that  there  was  luxury  at  Ely,  at  any  rate 
in  the  fourteenth  century.  Fuller's  state- 
ment, of  course,  was  made  much  later ;  yet 
the  Dean's  account  of  Ely  fare,  drawn,  he 
tells  us,  from  a  "Manual"  at  Lambeth, 
makes  very  comfortable  reading.  The 
"  Manual,"  we  shoidd  exjdain,  is  a  list  of 
the  gestures,  with  their  meanings,  used  by 
the  monks  to  make  known  their  wishes  to 
each  other  at  table,  where  they  were  under 
a  vow  of  silence.  They  had  five  or  six 
gestures  for  as  many  kinds  of  bread  ;  there 
was /;««('«  monacJialfS,  and  panes  miliiaris  pro 
mandatis,  and  panes  blaknyfe,  and  panes 
prykket,  and  trencho.  And  there  were  several 
beers  of  several  degrees  of  potency,  and 
"  Malvesy  "  wine,  and  wines  of  less  fame. 
There  is  just  room,  but  nut  imu'o  than  room, 
for  the  acquittal  whicli  the  Dean  pnmoimces. 


EMOTIONS. 

"Contemporary  Science  Series."  —  Tli^ 
Psychology  of  the  Emotions.  By  Th. 
Eibot,  Professor  at  the  College  of  France. 
(Walter  Scott.) 

Any  adequate  discussion  of  the  emotions 
to-day  must  take  account  of  the  somewhat 
revolutionary  theory  that  was  put  forward 
independently,  about  a  dozen  years  ago,  b}' 
Profs.  Lange  and  William  James.  Take 
the  case  of  fear.  It  had  been  customary  to 
put  the  matter  thus  :  a  chUd  (1)  sees  an 
over- demonstrative  dog,  (2)  experiences  the 
emotion  of  fear,  which  (3)  causes  palpita- 
tion of  the  heart,  a  catch  of  the  breatii, 
constriction  or  dilatation  of  the  blood- 
vessels, trembling  and  movements  of  shrink- 
ing. James  and  Lange  tell  us  that  this 
order  of  events  is  falsely  described.  Accord- 
ing to  them,  the  true  sequence  is:  (I) 
the  sight  of  the  dog,  (2)  the  shrinking 
palpitation,  and  so  forth,  which  (3)  cause 
the  emotion  of  fear.  We  do  not  weep 
because  we  are  sad,  clench  our  fists  because 
we  are  angry,  or  tremble  because  we  fear. 
In  aU  such  statements  we  are  putting  the 
affective  cart  before  the  effective  horse.  It 
is  because  we  cry  that  we  are  sad  ;  because 
we  clench  our  fists  that  we  are  angrj' ;  and 
because  we  run  away  that  we  are  afraid ! 

It  is  scarcely  a  matter  for  surprise  that 
this  view  was  at  first  regarded  as  para- 
doxical, if  not  absurd.  And  so  it  remains, 
unless  it  is  restricted  within  the  limits  of  a 
purely  genetic  and  analj'tic  treatment. 
But  it  has  gained  ground.  And  Prof. 
Eibot  is  inclined  to  favour  it : 

"It  seems  to  me,"  he  says,  "the  most 
probable  explanation  for  those  who  do  not 
represent  the  emotions  to  themselves  as  psycho- 
logical entities.  The  only  point  in  which  I 
differ  from  these  authors  relates  to- their  way  of 
putting  the  proposition,  not  to  its  substance. 

"  It  is  evident  that  our  two  auth'  rs,  whether 
consciously  or  not,  shun  the  dualist  point  of 
view  with  the  common  opinion  which  they  are 
combating  ;  the  only  diflferem  e  being  the  inter- 
version  of  cause  and  eff«?ct.  Emotion  is  a  cause 
of  which  the  physical  manifestations  are  the 
effect,  says  one  party ;  the  physical  manifesta- 
tions are  the  cause  of  which  emotion  is  the 
effect,  says  the  other.  In  my  view,  there  would 
be  a  great  advantage  in  eliminating  from  the 
question  every  notion  of  cause  and  effect,  every 
relation  of  causality,  and  in  substituting  for  the 
duaHstic  position  a  unitary  or  monistic  one.  .  .  . 
No  state  of  consciousness  can  be  dissociated 
from  its  physical  conditions:  they  constitute  a 
natural  whole,  which  must  be  studied  as  such. 
Every  kind  of  emotion  ought  to  be  considered 
in  this  way.  ...  It  is  a  single  occuri-ence 
expressed  in  two  languages." 

We  are  by  no  means  clear  that  this 
unitary  point  of  view  either  conduces  to 
clearness  or  is,  indeed,  consistent  with  the 
hyjiothesis  in  question.  No  doubt  if  we 
take  the  emotion  and  its  physical  expression 
as  a  synthetic  whole,  they  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  single  occurrence  expressed  in 
two  languages.  But  if  we  analyse  the 
synthetic  occurrence,  one  of  the  languages 
has  the  priority — is  at  least  antecedent,  if 
not  causal.  In  the  older  interpretation  as 
expressed  in  ])hysiological  terms  by  Maudsley 
(in  a  passage  which  Prof.  Eibot  quotes,  but 
which  does  not,  in  our  opinion,  indicate  any 
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foreshadowing  of  the  newer  hypothesis,  a 
phj'sical  impression  of  sight  or  hearing  sets 
up  a  commotion  in  the  brain  which  has  for 
its  subj  ective  aspect  an  emotional  state ;  and 
on  this  there  follow  "  either  movements  or 
modifications  of  secretion  and  nutrition." 
The  brain  commotion,  and  the  emotion  con- 
nected therewith,  have  the  jiriority.  Accord- 
ing to  James,  on  the  other  hand,  the  brain 
changes  immediately  resulting  from  the 
sensory  impression  are  not  associated  with 
the  emotional  state,  which  has  no  existence 
till  messages  are  transmitted  from  the  motor 
and  visceral  organs  called  into  activity  by 
the  primary  commotion.  There  are,  indeed, 
two  commotions  —  one  produced  by  the 
sensory  impression  (sight  or  hearing),  the 
other  by  ph}'siological  impidses  coming  in 
from  the  motor  organs  and  the  viscera.  And 
it  is  with  the  second  of  these  that  the 
emotional  state  is  associated  ;  or,  in  monistic 
terminology,  it  is  of  the  second  commotion 
in  the  brain  that  the  emotion  is  the  sub- 
jective aspect. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  value  of  James's 
view  lies  whoUj'  in  its  genetic  bearing.  Only 
when  we  strip  off  all  effects  of  "association" 
does  it  become  comprehensible.  It  is  now 
weU  recognised  that  an  instinctive  response 
is  due  to  a  co-ordinated  group  of  outgoing 
physiological  impulses  (initiated  by  more  or 
less  complex  stimulation),  the  effect  of 
which  is  to  jiroduce  a  mode  of  behaviour 
congenitally  ingrained  through  heredity. 
Mr.  Eutgers  Marshall  regards  the  instinct 
feelings  thus  arising  as  the  main  genetic 
constituents  of  an  emotional  state  ;  Prof. 
James  lays  greater,  but  not  exclusive,  stress 
on  the  visceral  results;  Prof.  Lloyd  Morgan, 
approaching  the  matter  from  the  biological 
side,  regards  these  visceral  effects  —  on 
heart,  respiration,  circulation,  the  digestive 
organs,  and  so  forth — as  the  true  differenticB 
of  emotion  in  its  genetic  aspect.  On  any 
of  these  hypotheses  the  genesis  of  emotion 
has  to  be  studied  in  close  connexion  with 
the  genesis  of  instinct  as  biologically  defined. 
Then,  having  disentangled  our  factors,  we 
can  proceed  to  study  the  many  and  far- 
reaching  effects  of  "  association  "  by  which 
the  emotional  states  of  adult  life  are  rendered 
so  extraordinarily  complex. 

One  of  these  factors  is  the  pleasure-pain 
element.  This  rightly  comes  in  for  its  due 
share  of  consideration  in  the  earlier  chajiters 
of  Prof.  Eibot's  work.  We  do  not  believe 
that  it  is  an  essential  element  in  emotion 
analytically  and  genetically  considered. 
But  since  it  may,  and  normally  does,  enter 
into  the  complex  synthetic  states  which 
constitute  the  emotions  of  mankind,  its  dis- 
cussion naturally  finds  its  proper  place  in 
such  a  work  as  that  under  consideration. 
And  Prof.  Eibot's  treatment  is  careful, 
modem,  and  adequate. 

Somewhat  more  than  half  the  book  is 
devoted  to  the  "  special  psychology"  of  the 
emotions.  But  though  James  and  Lange's 
hypothesis  is  held  by  the  author  to  be 
applicable  not  only  to  the  lower  and  coarser 
emotions,  but  also  to  those  which  are  re- 
garded as  higher  and  distinctively  human, 
yet  in  the  special  discussion  little  or  nothing 
is  said  as  to  the  part  they  play  in  this 
subtler  region  of  the  psychical  life.  Although 
this  would  have  been  helpful,   and  would 


have  served  to  bring  the  discussion  more 
fuUy  into  line  with  modern  thought  on  the 
subject,  its  absence  will  not,  perhaps,  be 
felt  by  the  majority  of  readers,  who 
will  thank  Prof.  Eibot  for  much  that 
is  clear  in  expression,  vigorous,  some- 
times brilliant,  in  thought,  and  orderly  in 
exposition.  Through  the  simpler  emotion 
we  are  led  up  to  those  which  are  more  com- 
plex ;  the  social  and  moral  feelings,  the 
aesthetic,  religious,  and  intellectual  senti- 
ments are  passed  in  review  ;  and  the  leading 
tj'pes  of  character  are  discussed  with  fresh- 
ness and  originality.  All  this  offers  ample 
opportunity  for  a  psychologist  to  indicate 
his  standpoint  and  to  deliver  the  faith 
that  is  in  him.  Prof.  Eibot  rises  to  the 
occasion,  and  gives  us  freely  from  his  rich 
stores  of  thought,  reading,  and  observation. 
He  is  altogetlier  in  line  with  traditional 
procedure  in  treating  all  these  subjects  in  a 
work  on  the  emotions.  But  it  is  none  the 
less  true  that  the  aesthetic,  religious,  and 
intellectual  sentiments  are  enormously  com- 
plex syntheses,  the  adequate  analysis  of 
which  discloses,  as  Prof.  Eibot  well  shows, 
elements  from  all  the  well-springs  of  our 
mental  and  phj'sical  life. 


FEOM    THE    ANTIPODES. 

The  Naturalist  in  Ausiralii.  By  W.  Sa-vile 
Kent,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  &c.  (Chapman  & 
HaU.) 

Mr.  Savile  Kent's  Great  Barrier  Reef  of 
Australia  was  welcomed  by  many  naturalists 
as  a  valuable  contribution  to  science.  It  is 
at  least  doubtful  whether  the  same  tribute 
wiU  be  paid  to  these  later  Australian 
sketches.  Like  everj^thing  Mr.  Kent  writes, 
they  are  pleasant  enougli  to  read — almost 
too  pleasant,  for  one  does  not  expect  a 
naturalist  to  be  continually  cracking  jokes 
and  venturing,  "with  the  reader's  per- 
mission," to  hazard  bad  puns;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  one  is  in  search  of  jokes 
and  puns  it  is  not  to  natural  history  that 
one  would  turn  for  them.  We  rather  resent 
this  habit  which  is  growing  up  of  turning 
everything  into  "journalese."  It  has  in- 
fected geographers  and  explorers  almost, 
we  are  afraid,  beyond  the  power  of  heaHng. 
At  least  let  it  stop  short  there,  and  not 
penetrate  to  other  sciences  as  well.  Here 
is  a  tyj)ical  specimen  of  Mr.  Savile  Kent's 
pojjvdar  style  : 

' '  The  contours  of  some  of  the  termitaria 
constructed  by  the  Kimberley  white  ant  are 
most  fantastic  and  grotesque.  ...  In  Fig.  A. 
the  contour  is  not  unlike  that  of  a  primitive 
form  of  locomotive  engine,  which  for  some 
unexplained  reason  has  become  imbedded  in  a 
thick  coating  of  clay.  In  the  second  view,  B, 
of  the  same  termitary  there  is  a  luchcrous  Hke- 
ness  to  a  group  of  himian  figures,  clad  in 
vohiminous  fleece-like  garments.  A  man  re- 
sembling the  stereotyped  delineations  of  Father 
Christmas  or  Robinson  Crusoe,  with  a  pack  on 
his  back,  leads  the  way,  and  is  followed  by 
what  might  be  his  better  half,  wearing  what 
bears  a  suspicious  resemblance  to  a  divided 
skirt  combined  with  the  very  latest  fashion  in 
balloon  sleeves." 

This  sort  of  thing  is  cheap,  nugatory,  and 
perhaps  a  trifle  vulgar.     It  remains  to  add 


that  only  by  a  most  violent  stretch  of  the 
imagination  could  one  detect  any  of  these 
supposed  likenesses,  the  list  of  which  is 
prolonged  on  to  another  page. 

In  speaking  of  the  impossibility  of  detect- 
ing the  nuclei  of  pearls  by  means  of  the 
Eiintgen  rays,  Mr.  Savile  Kent  cannot 
resist  adding : 

"  Maybe,  in  the  near  futme,  a  new  XX,  XXX, 
or  other  occiilt  luminant  will  be  evolved  which 
shall  po«se«s  the  property  of  laying  bare  the 
nuclei  of  pearls,  the  marrow  within  our  bones, 
and  even  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  pack- 
ing of  our  brain-cases.  The  phys-ician's  diagnosis 
of  the  eligibility  of  candidates  for  Hanwell,  or 
of  paterfamiUas's  determination  of  the  most 
appropriate  career  for  the  training  of  his 
verdant  olive  branches,  will,  under  such  con- 
ditions, be  a  lightsome  task." 

Apart  from  its  irrelevance,  the  fatuity  of 
such  a  sentence  in  a  book  meant  for  natu- 
ralists hardlj'  requires  comment.  We  suspect 
that  the  satisfaction  of  unbottling  that  little 
joke  about  the  treble  X  Eays  was  responsible 
for  it. 

As  for  the  subject-matter  of  the  book,  we 
are  inclined  to  divide  it  into  two  parts — one 
of  which  is  well  done,  the  other  doubtfully. 
On  fishes  and  marine  organisms  generally 
Mr.  Savile  Kent  is  an  authority,  while  his 
position  as  Fisheiy  Commissioner  gave  him 
an  exceptional  opportunity  of  studying  the 
marine  fauna  of  Aiistralia  very  closely. 
Much  of  what  appears  in  these  sketches, 
especially  as  regards  the  coralline  growths, 
has  already  figured  in  The  Barrier  Reef; 
but,  at  any  rate,  it  is  useful  and  good 
knowledge.  We  should  say  that  the  last 
chapters  of  the  book  in  which  these  qviestions 
are  dealt  with  are  the  best.  There  is  less 
disposition  to  be  funny,  and  more  to  convey 
information.  The  same  cannot  be  said  for 
the  earlier  chapters,  on  lizards  and  birds. 
The  bird  section,  in  particular,  is  mainly 
taken  up  with  the  portraits  and  doings 
of  a  couple  of  ridiculous  j^oung  fern- 
owls, or  "  more- porks,"  which  the  author 
photographed  in  every  variety  of  posture 
that  would  yield  a  humorous  title.  This 
method  of  illustrating  science  reaches  its 
climax  in  Plates  VIII.,  IX.,  which  consist 
of  twenty  designs  for  Christmas  cards  made 
out  of  the  Protean  changes  of  the  "  more- 
pork  "  owl.  We  do  not  deny  that  the 
changes  are  humorous,  or  that  the  photo- 
graphs are  excellent ;  but  Christmas  cards 
are  what  they  are  suitable  for,  and  thej' 
might  have  been  judiciously  left  there.  So 
with  the  lizards.  Mr.  Savile  Kent  was 
fortunate  enough  to  secure  specimens  of  the 
little  known  Chlamydosaurus  Kingi,  or  frilled 
lizard,  and  to  obtain  snap-shop  photographs 
of  its  absurd  antics  in  walking  and  running 
on  two  legs.  The  fact  of  its  going  on  two 
legs  has  never  been  satisfactorily  demon- 
strated before,  and  Mr.  Savile  Kent  has 
done  service  in  proving  this ;  but  one  does 
become  rather  weary  of  the  everlasting  joke 
about  this  poor  little  creatiu'e's  resemblances, 
and  of  the  suggestion  that  its  right  hand 
should  be  carrying  a  cricket-bat,  &c. 

Perhaps  our  worst  grievance  of  all — and 
when  that  is  stated  there  are  many  things 
left  to  praise — is  the  book  itself.  It  is  too 
large  to  hold,  and  enormously  heavy ;  the 
latter    fault    being    perhaps    unavoidable 
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owing  to  the  nature  of  the  paper  reqiiired 
for  the  text  illustrations.  But  besides  this 
it  is  a  thoroughly  sloppy,  though  specious, 
piece  of  book  making.  It  gives  one  the 
suggestion  at  once  that  it  was  written  up 
to  the  illustrations,  which  are  lavished 
throughout  the  text  with  more  regard  to 
quantity  than  quality.  The  "50  full-page 
collotyjse  plates  "  are  sometimes  good,  but, 
in  general,  poor,  and  they  have  the  dis- 
advantage of  coming  out  as  you  turn  over 
the  leaves.  The  half-tone  blocks  do  some- 
thing less  than  justice  to  Mr.  SavUe  Kent's 
extraordinarily  good  photographs,  which 
we  have  seen,  and  they  are  only  fairly  weU 
printed.  The  whole  should  be  compared 
with  a  book  just  published,  on  which  real 
care  has  been  spent,  and  which  from  every 
point  of  view  is  a  credit  to  English  printing 
and  publishing — -J.  G.  Millais's  British  Beer 
Horns.  Between  the  two  methods  of  pro- 
duction there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed. 

When  one  has  got  over  all  the  objection- 
able features  referred  to,  The  Naturalist 
in  Australia  contains  much  that  is  worth 
noting.  The  theme  is  one  of  surpassing 
interest,  and  has  never  yet  been  exhaustively 
treated.  The  botany  and  fauna  of  Australia 
rejjresent  aU  that  is  left  of  the  great  southern 
continent,  or  "  Notogea,"  in  its  pristine  state, 
uncontaminated  by  the  hardier  species  which 
invaded  it  from  the  north.  They  ailord  us 
a  means  of  comparing  the  working  of  organic 
evolution  on  parallel  lines,  under  different 
conditions,  fi'om  a  very  early  period  of  time, 
and  generally  present  the  largest  field  for 
labour  now  left  to  the  Darwinian  naturalist. 
It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  so  enthu- 
siastic an  observer  as  Mr.  Savile  Kent  would 
miss  the  great  opportunity  here  offered  him  ; 
and  throughout  his  book  wiU  be  foimd 
speculations  of  original  merit  and  proofs  of 
careful  observation.  These  useful  additions 
to  science  are  spoilt,  as  we  have  said,  by  a 
too  keen  sense  of  humour — a  fault  one  could 
pardon — and  a  journalistic  habit  of  writing 
for  smartness,  which  one  cannot.  If,  like 
"  E.  H.  A."  or  Mr.  Kipling,  he  had 
deliberately  set  himself  to  anthropomorjihise 
or  diagnose  the  motives  of  "  the  tribes  on  his 
frontier,"  it  would  have  been  different.  For 
such  work  popular  treatment  is  permissible. 
But  The  Naturalist  in  Australia  is  a 
person  with  definite  responsibilities  towards 
science,  and  in  his  case  the  flippancies  of 
Mr.  Savile  Kent,  like  the  moral  obliquities 
of  the  fashionable  mother's  child,  are  not 
(july  wrong,  they  are  vulgar. 


AETS    AND    CEAFTS    LECTURES. 

Art  and  Life,  and  the  Building  and  Decoration 
of  Cities.  A  Series  of  Lectures  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition 
Society,  delivered  at  the  Fifth  Exhibition 
of  the  Society  in  1896.  (Rivington, 
Percival  &  Co.) 

Ideals  have  their  value  in  every  place  and 
at  aU  times ;  and  nowhere  is  this  more  true 
than  in  the  London  that  we  know.  In  the 
pleasant  little  book  before  us  we  are 
gradually  led  up  from  general  considera- 
tions of  art  in  our  daily  life  to  its  detailed 


application  to  the  surroundiugs  of  our 
business  or  our  pleasure.  By  the  names  at 
the  liead  of  these  five  chapters  we  are 
gently  persuaded  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
expert  craftsman  is  displayed  for  our  benefit 
in  each  instance,  and  the  individual  note 
struck  by  each  author  adds  its  own  strength 
to  the  harmony  of  the  whole. 

The  first  lecture  begins  with  a  graceful 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  society's 
president,  William  Morris,  and  it  is  liis 
ideals  which  wUl  be  discovered,  in  varied 
adaptations,  in  these  pages  written  by  the 
pupils  who  sat  at  his  feet.  Here  shall  you 
find  the  doctrine  of  "the  doing  a  right 
thing  well  in  the  spirit  of  an  artist  who 
loves  the  just,  the  seemly,  the  beautiful " — 
of 

"  that  spu'it  of  order  and  secmliness,  of  dignity 
and  sublimity  which,  acting  in  unison  with  the 
great  procession  of  natural  forces  in  their  own 
orderly  evolution,  tends  to  make  out  of  a  chaos 
of  egotistic  passions  a  great  power  of  dis- 
interested social  action." 

'Tis  j)ity  that  all  this  must  be  conditioned 
by  "the  possible";  but  the  fact  of  this 
condition  need  not  deter  us  from  the  dream 
of  what  were  best;  nor  need  the  "enormous- 
ness — or  rather  the  enormity  " — of  London 
give  us  pause.  For  beauty  is  organic,  and 
grows  with  every  living  growth  wliich  it 
adorns ;  nor  need  we  fear  that  once  the 
heart  is  seized  by  that  strong  passion  for 
the  right  which  beauty  brings,  the  head 
will  lag  behind  in  formulating  possibilities  of 
action.  Just  as  practical  politicians  are 
well  aware  that  the  most  far-seeing  calcula- 
tions may  in  an  instant  be  swept  awa}'  by 
sudden  sentiment  or  passion,  so  in  the 
most  disheartening  depths  of  modern 
plutocracy  and  ostentation  we  may  with 
confidence  await  some  sudden  burst  of  the 
illuminating  spirit  that  will  in  a  few  short 
years  undo  the  errors  of  a  century.  Un- 
attainable, therefore,  as  many  of  the  views 
before  us  may  appear,  we  hail  them  as  an 
honest  expression  of  that  end  which  all 
men  and  all  cities  are  striving  in  their 
hearts  to  win,  of  that  desire  which  few  can 
formulate  and  most  conceal,  but  which 
demands  some  such  modest  and  timely 
expression  as  this. 

From  glimpses  of  the  magnificent  simpli- 
city of  Homeric  life  we  are  led  on  to 
contemplate  the  early  cities  of  historic  years 
— those  rock  built  dwelling-places  upon  a 
hill  or  at  the  cur^ang  of  a  stream — where 
the  camjj  first  held  the  ground  and  gave  a 
shelter  for  the  palace  and  the  sacred  shrine, 
where  gods  and  the  daughters  of  gods  still 
mingled  with  the  sons  of  men,  and  the 
light  of  a  passionate  devotion  burnt  clearly 
on  the  public  altar.  So  from  the  twilight 
of  Paganism  stands  out  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens,  the  Seven  Hills  of  Rome,  and  then 
the  domes  and  columns  of  Constantinople. 
Then  with  the  strengtliened  life  of  Chris- 
tianity came  the  Gothic  art  of  the  thirteenth 
and  the  fourteentli  centuries.  The  dreaded 
"thousandth  j'ear  "  was  gone;  the  peoples 
were  gradually  settling  down  in  the  di\dsions 
that  were  to  make  for  jiermanence  ;  the  old 
order  changed,  and  with  the  death  of 
feudalism  came  the  rise  of  national  art. 
Exuberant,  romantic,  full  -  blooded,  and 
passionately  human,  the  mediseval  craftsman 


laid  hold  upon  his  tools  with  an  intensity 
of  feeling  wliich  resiilted  from  his  mere 
brute  joy  in  life  and  living.  Save  by 
material  itself,  and  by  his  actual  knowledge, 
his  art  was  without  limits,  for  the  necessity 
of  expression  was  paramount,  and  the  hardi- 
hood of  a  creative  faith  was  in  him.  These 
were  the  days  of  the  true  mason-craft  and 
guild- work  ;  when  "  good  work  was  under- 
stood, and  the  good  workman  was  honoured." 
Leisure  and  the  wealth  of  loving  service, 
space  and  unfettered  fancy,  all  were  his, 
and  upon  every  yard  of  stone  or  wood  that 
showed  on  his  cathedral  walls  he  carved  the 
things  he  saw  around  him — the  lessons  of 
his  daily  task,  his  dreams  of  punishment  or 
of  reward,  his  guesses  at  the  riddles  of 
existence. 

"Romance  has  gone,"  sighs  Mr.  Lethabj', 
and  looks  aghast  at  modem  London.  But 
it  is  here,  though  tlie  old  master  masons 
are  at  work  no  longer.     But  yesterdaj' : 

"...  and  all  unseen 
Romance  brought  up  the  nine-fifteen  .  .  . 
Eobed,  crowned,  and  throned  he  wove  his  spell 
Where  heart-blood  beat  or  hearth-smoke  ciu-led, 
With  unconsidered  miracle, 
Hedged  in  a  backward-gazing  world." 

It  is  of  little  use  to  bewail  a  condition  of 
society  that  is  in  the  irrevocable  past ;  it  was 
not  the  society  that  left  us  the  monuments 
which  we  strive  vainly  to  imitate,  it  was  the 
same  art  which  is  with  us  now  would  we  but 
know  it,  for  art  and  beauty  are  eternal. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  agree  with  the  com- 
plaint that  Wren  was  not  allowed  to  work 
his  will  in  fuU  upon  the  town.  His 
churches  are  with  us,  and  his  Cathedral. 
His  plans  to  Haussmanise  the  capital  we 
can  well  spare.  For  there  is  a  beauty  of  its 
own  in  the  strong  commingled  architecture 
of  our  London  streets  which  does  not  easily 
lend  itself  to  such  organised  pomp  as  was 
attempted  at  Vienna,  even  to  the  magnificent 
designs  of  Paris.  It  is  a  beauty  of  which 
Mr.  Henley  has  made  tis  fi-ee,  which  needs 
but  seeing  eyes  to  understand  it.  And  we 
are  far  more  in  sjTupath}'  with  some  such 
bold  and  simple  scheme  (surely  not  impos- 
sible of  realisation  later  on)  as  that  broad 
stately  way  that  is  here  suggested  from  the 
River  upwards  to  the  British  Museum.  This 
is  to  deal  in  the  old  spirit  with  a  modern 
state  of  things. 

Mr.  Walter  Crane  contributes  some  advice 
on  the  decoration  of  public  buildings,  in 
which  his  appreciation  of  Mr.  Watts's  fine 
qualifications  is  adequate  and  suggestive. 
Sir.  Reginald  Bloomfield  speaks  wisely  of 
public  parks  and  o^teii  spaces,  reminding 
us  of  the  Roman  architect,  the  courage 
of  whose  expenditure  "  on  public  works 
for  the  adornment  of  his  city  makes  our 
own  mimicijjal  efforts  seem  little  less  than 
contemptible."  Something  of  this  Roman 
spirit  of  grandeur  in  design  was  realised 
by  the  Renaissance  artists ;  but  it  needed 
the  Great  Century  in  France  to  fully  develop 
that  national  amplitude  of  art  and  architec- 
ture which  was  a  direct  consequence  of  the 
political  ambition  of  Richelieu  for  the  great- 
ness of  his  country  as  a  whole.  That 
ambition  is  in  its  turn  out  of  date ;  it  has 
given  way  to  the  modern  outburst  of 
democ^'atic  feeling  wliich  \yas  heralded  by 
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the  Revolution.  The  individualism  of  the 
medifoval  artist,  crushed  out  by  Richelieu 
and  -srelded  into  a  centralised  and  academic 
stateliness,  has  asserted  itself  once  more  in 
the  modern  state  which  Richelieu  made 
possible  for  the  democratic  peoples  whom 
he  coidd  not  crush.  It  is  in  this  modern 
state  of  ours,  in  a  greater  empire  than  the 
world  has  seen,  that  we  have  now  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  directing  a  sovereign 
democracy  into  the  right  lines  in  which  its 
life  shoidd  be  laid.  And  those  lines  must 
of  necessity  be  broad  ones.  A  sense  of 
colour  (which  is  here  discussed  in  Mr. 
Ricardo's  paper)  and  a  sense  of  decorative 
detail  will  foUow  that  larger  sense  of  pro- 
portion and  of  fitness  which  must  first  of 
all  be  roused.  But  if  we  must  begin  by 
ajipreciating  small  things,  for  such  be- 
ginnings we  may  be  grateful  to  the  Society 
of  Arts  and  Crafts. 


SOCIAL    ENGLAND. 

Social  England.  By  Various  Writers.  Edited 
by  H.  D.  TraiU,  D.C.L.  Vol.  VI.,  "  From 
the  Battle  of  Waterloo  to  the  General 
Election  of  1885."     (Cassell.) 

Mr.  Traill's  final  volume  contains  the  best 
account  yet  published  of  that  era  in  English 
history  which  cidminated  in  the   Diamond 
Jubilee.     As    a   rule,    the    book    by   many 
hands  is  a  patchwork  without  design,  every 
contributor  working    to    a   plan   and  in  a 
style  of    his   own.      Here   the   difficulty  is 
nearly,  if  not  wholly,  overcome.     The  editor 
has  poured  his  own  spirit  into  the  ears  of 
writers   who,    without   losing   their    indivi- 
dualitj',   maintain   a   certain   uniformity  in 
aim    and   treatment.      It    woidd,    however, 
have  been  a  miracle  had  aU  the  team  been 
brought  level.     Side  by  side  with  the  excel- 
lent   "  Political    History  "    of    Mr.    Lloj'd 
Sanders,  the  clever  and  trenchant  "  Decora- 
tive Art "  of  Miss  May  Morris,  and  the  very 
thorough  work  of  such   specialists   as  Mr. 
Laird    Clowes,    Mr.    W.    H.    Hutton,    Mr. 
Scott  Keltie,  Mr.  Prothero,  and  others,  there 
are  one  or  two  weak  contributions.     Miss 
Bateson's  chapters  on  "  Manners  and  Social 
Life,"  for   instance,    are  most   inadequate, 
and    coloured   to    some   extent   by    a  fad. 
Nor   can   a   history  of   Social   England  be 
reckoned  complete  that  omits  all  reference 
to  its  games  and  pastimes.     Are  not  horse- 
racing  and  cricket,  lawn-tennis  and  football, 
chess   and  cards   and  billiards  elements  of 
social    existence,    more    particidarlj'  when 
they  become    international    in    character  ? 
Worthy  of  much  broader  treatment  than  it 
has  received,  too,  is  the  fall  of  the  landed 
and  the  rise  of  the  commercial  interest,  with 
all  the  changes  it  carries — the  flocking  of 
people    to   towns,   the   decay   of  territorial 
influence,  the  obliteration  of  ancient  usage 
and  custom.    Apart  from  these  blemishes  and 
omissions,    the    work    deserves    the    very 
highest   praise  ;  and  if    we  were  to  single 
out  one  portion  of  it  as  better  than  the  rest, 
it  is  that  done  by  the  editor  himself — the 
literature   of    the   period.      It  is   doubtfid 
if    any    other    living    writer     could    have 
given  us  a  survey  equal  to  it.     Mr.  TraiU 


stands  clear  of  school  and  clique.     He  is  at 
once   appreciative,   critical,    and    impartial. 
AVe   say  this,    nevertheless,    without    com- 
mitting ourselves  to  a  wholesale  acceptance 
of  his  judgment.     Indeed,  some  of  them  are 
more  than  a  little  curious.     Of  Dickens,  for 
instance,   he  says  the   humour   is  shallow, 
his   characters  are   but  abstract    qualities, 
they  are  not  real  people ;  his  pathos  is  more 
than    occasionally    false.     Now    these    are 
definite  and  damning  vices,  and  it  is  sur- 
prising,   after   their  enumeration,    to    find 
Dickens  still  placed  at  the  head  of  Victorian 
novelists.      Dickens,    Thackeray,    Charlotte 
Bronte,  George  Eliot,  Charles  Reade,  Charles 
Kingsiey,    and  Mrs.    Gaskell — that    is   his 
class  list  placed  in  order  of  merit,  although 
his  warm  and  unstinted  praise  of  Thackeray 
suggests  that  in  putting  Dickens  first  Mr. 
Tradl  only  bows  the  knee  to  a  popidar  god. 
Now,  only  the   other   day  Mr.    Gladstone, 
casting  his  patriarchal  eye  over  the  century, 
told  us  it  had  produced  only  two  supreme 
novelists.    Sir    Walter    Scott    and    George 
Eliot.     Mr.  TraiU  will  perhaps  pardon   us 
for    frankly    teUing    him    why    we    think 
posterity  is  more  Ukely  to  be  with  the  old 
statesman    than    the   consummate    literary 
critic.     The   latter,  in  the   exercise   of  his 
craft,  is  absolutely  bound  to  come  under  the 
influence  of  the  surface  waves  of  his  time, 
to  apply  the   standard  of  a   "movement," 
of  which  he  has  been  part,  and  to  forget 
what   is   the   most  thorough  test  of   great 
fiction.     Are   the  characters  of  it  so  tridy 
imagined  as  to  impose  upon  you  as  living, 
breathing  himian  beings  ?     Do  they  actuaUy 
talk  and  act  as  mortals  do  ?      How  many 
English   writers   would  come  triumphantly 
out  of  the  ordeal  ?     Shakespeare,  of  course, 
and   Sir   Walter,   and   Laurence   Sterne  in 
certain  passages  unsurpassed  in  our  litera- 
ture, and  Fielding,  with  his  Squire  Western, 
and  George  EUot;   but,  according   to    Mr. 
TraiU's   admission,    decidedly  not  Dickens, 
and  just  as  decidedly  not  Thackeray,  whose 
gift  is  ever  that  of  one  of  the  most  engaging, 
one  of  the  most  brUliant,  essayists  who  in  a 
novel,    only    made    clever,    play   with    his 
puppets.     It  is    aU  very  weU   to   declaim 
against  George  Eliot's  analytic  method,  her 
abuse     of     science,     her     too     pretentious 
and     other    blemishes,     but     Sir     Walter 
was     careless,     and     Sterne    prolix  ;     and 
every  great  writer  has  faults.     In  George 
EUot  the   saving   essential    grace    is    that 
she  had  the  imagination  to  mirror  human 
life  in  her  books.     With  that  gift  a  writer 
may  go  anywhere — it  makes  the  difference 
between      Ivanhoe      and     the     two     dozen 
romances  produced  by   as  many   thriUing 
romancers    every  half-year  ;    it   makes   the 
difference  between  George  Eliot  and  every 
author  who  has  tried  to  walk  in  her  foot- 
steps.    Without  it  the  gasping  chase  after 
"situations"   is   no  more   than   a  modern 
journalist's  hunt  for  "fetching"  copy.     To 
revolt  against    the  humdrum  commonplace 
of  Anthony  TroUope  was  aU  very  weU,  but 
steel  chains  and  swords  do  not  make  romance 
which  inhabits  our  EngUsh  lanes  and  cottages 
as  certainly  as  it  is  found  in  the  clash  of 
battle.     The  "  Romantic  school  "  has  some 
strange  monsters  to  answer  for.     And  this 
brings  us  to  a  phenomenon  of   our   times 
that  Mr.  Traill  points  out  with  his  usual 


force  and  clearness.     The  passage  deserves 
quotation.     He  says : 

' '  There  is  at  least  no  evidence  to  show  that 
when  Shakespeare  and  the  other  great  dramatists 
and  lyrists  nded,  in  the  late  sixteenth  and  early 
seventeenth  century,  or  when,  as  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth,  Addison  and  Steele 
and  Pope  and  Swift  were  the  admired  and 
honoured  leaders  of  the  national  literature, 
there  flourished  side  by  side  with  them  one  or 
more  writers  of  vast  inferiority  to  these  great 
men,  but  of  quite  as  wide,  if  uot  of  wider, 
celebrity,  and  commanding  a  '  paying  public  ' 
of  a  numerical  magnitude  to  which  the  ad- 
mirers of  Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson,  of  Pope 
and  Addison,  never  at  their  most  successful 
moment  approached.  If  any  such  fortunate 
impostors  existed  in  these  periods,  their  very 
uamos  are  lost  to  us.  Poetasters  and  prose 
twaddlers  no  doubt  abounded  ;  but  not  with 
money.  The  '  poor  devils  '  worked  for  the  book- 
sellers at  a  pittance,  and  Pope  had  the  satisfac- 
not  only  of  lashing  their  incompetence  but  of 
jeering  at  their  rags. 

This  is  a  propos  of  Martin  Tupper,  who 
is  dead ;  but  it  might  have  been  written  of 
the  many  prose  Tuppers  now  aUve,  and 
whose  vogue  is  no  doubt  a  result  of  the 
mUlions  of  untrained  minds  turned  out  by 
the  Board  schools.  There  are  many  other 
suggestive  remarks  that  one  is  reluctant 
to  pass  unnoticed  in  Mr.  TraiU's  article — ■ 
for  example,  his  reference  to  the  magnetism 
which  some  writers  exercise  over  beginners. 
Macaulay's  prose  style  was  slavishly  copied 
for  generations.  Mr.  Swinburne's  method 
dominated  yoimg  poets  for  twenty  years ; 
so,  in  a  lesser  degree,  did  that  of  Rossetti. 
Hence,  perhaps,  the  flock  of  "minors  "  over 
whom  Mr.  TraUl  keeps  watch  with  benevo- 
lent eye  ;  hence,  too,  perhaps,  the  slowness 
of  any  great  genius  to  arise,  for  in  the 
world,  as  Goethe  says,  are  "  many  echoes 
but  few  voices." 


FROM    CROWDED    SHELVES. 


Four  Lectures  on  the  Law  of  Employers' 
Liahility  at  Home  and  Abroad.  By 
Augustine  BirreU,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  Quain 
Professor  of  Law  at  University  CoUege, 
London.     (MacmUlan  &  Co.) 

MESSRS.  MACMILLAN  are  gradually 
building  up  a  select  law  Ubrary 
which  shall  be  understanded  of  the  people. 
Mr.  BirreU's  capital  little  handbook  for 
trustees,  Dr.  Blake  Odgers'  resume  of  the 
law  of  Ubel,  and  now  Mr.  BirreU's  com- 
panion volume  on  employers'  UabUity,  wUl 
go  a  long  way  to  remove  that  too  common 
ignorantia  juris  which  is  no  excuse  when 
any  of  us  offends.  No  defter  hand  or 
more  ingenious  brain  could  have  been 
engaged  for  this  task  than  Mr.  BirreU's 
Here  is  a  writer  who  actually  dares  to 
mention  "the  Human  Comedy"  in  a  book 
on  law!  He  plays  with  his  subject, 
fondles  it,  dandles  it,  and  occasionaUy  pokes 
fun  at  the  most  eminent  judges  in  our 
history.  Moreover,  he  uses  technical  terms, 
and  actually  condescends  to  teU  you  what 
they  mean.  Nor  is  he  the  opposite  of 
a  pedant.     If  pedantry  is  repidsive  in  law, 
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amateurism  is  dangerous;  but  Mr.  Birrell 
is  neither  hide-bound  in  his  profession  nor 
disinclined  to  admit  its  real  value.  The 
public,  as  apart  from  the  student  and  the 
professional  man,  may  take  this  pretty  little 
volume  and  know  that  while  they  are 
enjoying  the  witty  and  dehghtful  papers  it 
contains  on  a  subject  of  wide  human  interest 
appealing  to  the  business  and  bosoms  of  us 
all,  they  are  also  imbibing  the  best  that  can 
be  said  about  it  by  an  accurate  jurist. 

In  four  chapters  Mr.  Birrell  discusses  the 
common-law  doctrines  about  employers' 
liability,  based  on  negligence,  modified  by 
the  exceptions  of  "  contributory  negligence," 
^^  volenti  non  fit  injuria"  and  "common  em- 
ploj'ment"  ;  "the  Act  of  1880;  the  foreign 
laws  on  the  same  subject ;  and  the  new 
Workmen's  Compensation  BUI.  From  a 
superficial  view,  and  for  the  general  reader, 
we  should  say  that  the  chapter  on  the  laws 
abroad  wiU  be  of  particular  interest.  It 
enables  the  English  reader  to  understand 
where  we  really  are  in  the  matter  of 
social  legislation,  how  much  behind 
Germany,  but  not  comparing  unfavourably 
with  the  rest  of  the  Continent.  On  the  new 
Bill  Mr.  Birrell  has  a  good  many  acute 
criticisms  to  make,  though  he  gives  it  a 
hearty  welcome.  Some  of  them  are  already 
perhaps,  out  of  date,  and  this  chapter  will 
soon  bear  re -writing ;  but  since  all  that 
Mr.  Birrell  has  to  say  throughout  really 
leads  up  to  the  new  reform  proposed  by  the 
Unionist  Government,  there  coidd  not  at  the 
present  moment  be  any  better  guide  to  a 
comprehension  of  the  BiU  than  this  volume, 
by  which  the  change  is  put  compactly  into 
its  proper  historical  and  legal  perspective. 


In  any  case,  no  one  could  be  better  qualified 
to  write  eidogy  or  epitaph  than  Mr.  Lillie, 
who  was  champion  as  far  back  as  1872,  and 
champion,    too,    in  the   galvanised   tourna- 
ment of  last  year.     The  volume  before  us 
contains  a  complete  record  of  the  history, 
theory,  and  practice  of  the  game.     Nor  is  it 
difficidt  to  glean  therefrom  why  croquet  died. 
As  a  serious  game,  it  was  too  easy  ;  and  as  a 
garden-party  diversion,  it  lent  itself  too  easily 
to  irrelevancies.    A  witty  scholar  defined  it  as 
a  school  less  for  horticulture  than  for  hus- 
bandry.    It  is  said  to  survive  at  Oxford,  but 
"  in  a  country-house  last  autumn  two  ladies, 
fond  of  golf  and  hunting,  by  a  winding  path 
in   a   garden  came  upon  a  game  of  croquet 
unexpectedly.       They    sprang     back    with 
faces  of   absolute  loathing."     To  the  man 
of    letters    croquet     is     chiefly    interesting 
because  Mark  Pattison  jdayed  it  with  con- 
siderable    success,    and    because    Disraeli 
described  it  immortally  in  Lothair.     It  was 
at   Brentham  that  Lady  Corisande   played 
with   "curates  in   cassocks,"  and  that  Mr. 
Blenkinsop,  who  hopelessly  loved  her,  drove 
over  with  "  several  cases  and  bags  contain- 
ing instruments  and  weapons  for  the  fray." 
"  The  scene  was  brilUant— a  marvellous  lawn, 
the  Duchess's  Turkish  tent  with  its  rich  hang- 
ings, and  the  players  themselves,  the  prettiest 
of  all  the  spectacle,  with  their  coquettish  hats 
and    theh    half-veiled,    half-revealed     under- 
raiment,  scarlet  and  silver  or  blue  and  gold, 
made  up  a  sparkling  and  modish  scene." 
We  cannot  resist  the  gorgeous  quotation. 

»  *  * 

Chopin's  Greater  Works  :  How  they  should  be 
Understood.  By  Jean  Kleczynski.  Trans- 
lated   by     Natalie    Janotha.      (William 


A  Guide  to    Chamonix  and  Jlont  Blanc.     By 

Edward  Whymper.     (John  Murray.") 
This  is  a  second  edition  of  an   invaluable 
book.      Mr.    AVhymper    is   not   a  rival   to 
Murray  and  to  Baedeker.      He  writes  for 
mountaineers  rather  than  for  tourists,  with 
that   intimate   and    detailed  knowledge   of 
evei'y  peak,  glacier,  and  arete  in  the  Mont 
Blanc   district    which    probably    he    alone 
possesses.     The   guide   proper   is   preceded 
by  a  fascinating  and  learned  account  of  tlie 
history  of  the  Mont  Blanc  campaign,  and  by 
an  obituary  of  those  who  f  oU  in  the  onslaught. 
Amongst  the  last  victims  recorded  are  Emilo 
Roy,  of  Courmaj'eur,  who  was  kUlod  on  the 
AiijuiUe  du    Giant  in  August,  189.5,  and   of 
the    lamented    Richard    liewis    Nottleship. 
Mr.  Whymper's  information    is   exhaustive 
and  practical.      He   knows   the  right  shop 
for  ice-axes  in  every  town,  and  the  quality 
of  the  provisions  at  every  hut.     Ho  appends 
precise    information    on    financial    subjects, 
and  careful  plans,   many  of  them  from  his 
own   photographs.      And   he   writes  in   an 
incisive  humorous  fashion,  which  affords  a 
pleasing  contra.st  to  the  wooden  stylo  of  tlie 
ordinary    handbook.       Every    mountaineer 
owes   him   gratitude   for   an    iuilisponsable 
part  of  his  outfit. 
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Croquet :  its  Histonj,  Rules,  and  Secrets. 

Arthur  Lillie.     (Longmans  &  Co.) 
The  apparition,  to-day,  of  a  book  on  croquet 
may   be   taken   according  to  taste    as   pro- 
phetic of  revival  or  memorial  of  extinction. 


This  work  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
man  and  every  woman.     To  know  how  to 
play  Chopin's  music  is  the  knowledge  of  all 
things.     Chopin  has  the  charm  that  never 
dies  ;  he  stands  as  the  bible  of  melody,  as 
the  hymn  of  flowers.     He  remembered  the 
workers  in  field  and  wood,  and  field   and 
wood  sang  back  to  him  their  strength.     The 
shell  on  the  seashore  whispered  its  cloistered 
psalm   to  him ;  and  the  spirit  of  the   rose 
afforded   him    a    text-book.      Many    have 
wondered    where   he   won   his   inspiration. 
He  had  eyes  to  see  with,  and  saw ;  ears  to 
hoar  with,  and  heard.     He  could  lead  the 
simple   and  harm  thom  not.     He  was  ac- 
quainted with  sounds,  and  knew  that  sounds    portrait 
were  before  words.     Ho  takes  us  into  great    recorded 
presences,  and  we  are  afraid  ;  he  makes  us 
remember  our  Creator  in  the  days  of  our 
youth,    and    again    wo    are   afraid.      Oh ! 
Chopin,  thou  art  the  St.  John  of  harmony ; 
who  will  come  after  thee  ?     His  polonaises, 
ballads,    nocturnes,    mazurkas    moan    that 
heaven   still   can   throw  down   to  thinkers 
what   prophecy,    even    in    its   flight,    hath 
never  yet  told.     This  translation  of  Natalie 
Janotha  has   received    the    highest   praise 
from  Mr.   Fredrick  Niooks,  who  wrote  the 
Life  of  Chopin,  and  is  dedicated  to  H.R.H. 
Princess  Hem-y  of  Battenberg.     The  Right 
Hon.    W.    E.    Gladstone    has    written    to 
Mrs.  Drew  regarding  it:   "  I  am  extremely 
glad  to  hear  that  Miss  Janotha  is  giving 
her  aid  to  the  interpretation  of  Chopin,  whom 
she  so  deeply  venerates,  for  I  feel  sure  that 
no  one  living  is  more  competent  to  do  it." 


"  Famous  Scots"  Series.— S»>  Walter  Scott. 
By  George  Saintsbury.    (Oliphant,  Ander- 
son &  Ferrier.) 
This  volume,  the  most  important,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  that  on  John  Knox,  in 
the  series  of  wliich  it  forms  a  part,  is  appro- 
priately put  in  the  hands  of   Prof.  Saints- 
bury,  who  thus  makes  his  courteous  bow  to 
the    country    of   his    recent  adoption.     Nor 
wUl  any  one  acquainted  with  Prof.  Saints- 
bury's   literary   temper    need    to    be    told 
that  in   Sir   Walter   Scott,  both  as   wi'iter 
and    man,    he   finds   a    subject   peculiarly 
sympathetic  to  him.     There  are   plenty   of 
bttle  books  on  Scott,  of   course,    but  it  is 
quite  fair  to  plead,    as  is  pleaded  for  this 
one,  that  a  little  book  containing  a  survey 
of  the  new  material  provided  by  the  recent 
instalments  of  Journal  and  Letters  as  well  as 
by  Mr.  Lang's  Life  of  Lochhart,   cannot  be 
considered  out  of  place.      And  even   were 
that  not  so,  we  are  glad,  on  the  critical  side, 
to    hear    what    Prof.    Saintsbury    has     to 
say.     As  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  said, 
there    wdl    of    course    be    a   difference   of 
opinion.     To  some  Prof.  Saintsbury's  style 
wiU  appear  easy,  unaffected,  and  entertain- 
ing ;   others   it   will,    as   usual,    exasperate 
beyond  the   bounds  of   serenity.      And  we 
are  bound  to   confess  that  upon   ourselves 
the    slipshod   English,    the    constant   collo- 
quialism, the  frequent  obscurity  of  meaning, 
have  at  times  a  positively  maddening  effect. 
We   recognise   that   upon    Scott,    as    upon 
every  other  literary  subject  under  the  sun, 
Prof.  Saintsbury  has  much  that  is  sensible 
and  something  that  is  original  to  say.     He 
brings  to  his  task  wide  knowledge  and  real, 
though  not,  we  think,  unprejudiced,  critical 
faculty.    But  as  for  reading  him  for  pleasure, 
we   have   this   many  a  day   given   up   the 
attempt. 


The  Music  of  the  Poets  :  a  Musician's  Birthday 
Booh.      By   Eleonore   D'Esterre-Keeling. 
(Walter  Scott  &  Co.) 
This    charming   volume    is    announced    as 
a   second   edition    completely   revised.      It 
is    handsomely    bound,     and    is     adorned 
with    portraits    of    twelve    of    the   world's 
greatest  musicians,   one  for  each  month  in 
the  year,  the  portrait  being  attached  to  the 
birth-month  of  the  composer.     In  each  case 
a  facsimile  autograph  is   appended  to    the 
On    every    day   in   the   year    is 
the   birth  of  one    or   more   great 
musical   writer,   popular  sluger,   or  famous 
virtuoso,   and  in  connexion  with    the  most 
prominent  of  these  some  snatch  of  a  poet's 
song  in  praise    of    music   is   ciuotod.     The 
compiler   says    that    "in    reading   descrip- 
tions of  music  in  English  poetry  some  special 
composer    or    performer     has    often    been 
suggested   to  me   by  certain   verses."      In 
this    way    a  very    interesting    book    took 
shape.       In    addition    to    the    autographs 
attached     to     the     large     portraits,    many 
signatures     of      composers      and      x'^'^J?^^ 
are     scattered     through    its    pages,    with 
brief    phrases    from    some    of    their    most 
familiar  works.     Over  a  hundred  poets  have 
been  laid    under    contribution,    and    from 
Geoffrey   Chaucer    to   Alfred   Austin    they 
rhythmically  chant  the  praises  of    the    art 
which  is  twin-sister  to  their  own. 
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CHEONICLE  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

\_This  article  is   a  chronicle    of  books  published 
during  the  week.     Reviews  will  follow.l 

WHEN  war  is  over  the  war  corre- 
spondents' books  arrive.  To  Mr 
Wilfred  Pollock's  War  and  a  Wheel  and 
Mr.  Olive  Bigliam's  With  the  Turkish  Army 
in  Thessaly  succeeds  Mr.  W.  Kinnaird  Eose's 
With  the  Greeks  in  I'hessaly.  Mr.  Rose  went 
out  to  Greece  as  Eeuter's  special  corre- 
spondent in  the  late  war,  and  his  despatches 
were  certainly  among  the  most  comj^lete 
and  vivid  sent  home.  Mr.  Eose's  descrip- 
tion of  the  stampede  to  Larissa  won  the 
praise  of  many  critics.  He  now  em- 
bodies his  despatches  in  a  book,  and 
explains  that  "  in  the  descriptions  of  the 
various  engagements  of  which  I  was  a 
witness — I  had  almost  said  in  which  I  had 
taken  part — there  is  little  ampHfication  of 
the  originals  forwarded  by  telegraph,  and 
which  were  generally  written  on  the  field, 
while  the  picture  was  vivid  and  the  atmos- 
phere of  battle  was  still  round  me."  Mr. 
Eose  thus  describes  the  situation  at  the 
outset  of  his  work  : 

' '  My  iustnictions  were  to  proceed  with  ull 
possible  speed  to  the  Thessalian  frontier,  and 
there  wait  events.  Colonel  Vasso's  expedition 
to  Crete  had  forced  the  hands  of  the  Great 
Powers  in  relation  to  that  cradle  of  Greek  revolt 
agiiust  the  deliberate  govermueut  by  massacre 
by  the  unspeakable  Turk.  Moreover,  it  gave 
dramatic  interest  to  the  heroic  efforts  of  the 
Cretan  Greeks  rightly  struggling  to  be  free. 
The  Sidtau,  prohibited  by  the  blockade  of  the 
International  fleet  from  landing  his  Asiatic 
hordes  on  the  gem  of  the  JEgean  Archipelago, 
was  pouring  into  Macedonia  battahon  after 
battalion  of  Anatohan  troops,  and  marshalling 
his  Moslem  hosts  along  the  Thessahau  frontier 
and  in  the  delUes  of  Epirus. 

"  From  the  house-tops  of  the  Chancelleries  of 


Europe  proclamation  was  made  that  the  dogs  of 
war  would  not  be  unleashed,  and  that  peace 
would  be  maintained  at  all  hazards.  Yet  few 
students  of  Eastern  pohtics  believed  in  their 
heart  of  hearts  in  this  vain  cry.  While  optimist 
diplomats  called  'peace '  came  the  moining  echo 
of  '  no  peace '  from  the  mountains  of  Crete,  from 
the  snow-mantled  shoidders  of  Olympus,  the 
peaks  and  passes  of  Kassia  which  divide 
Macedonia  from  Thessaly,  and  the  blue  and 
white  crests  of  the  Piudus  range  which  cuts 
Epirus  from  Northern  Greece.  The  ah  was 
charged  with  the  electric  forces  of  battle,  and 
the  only  question  was  when  the  war-cloud 
woidd  burst.  My  object  was  to  be  on  the  scene 
ere  it  precipitated." 

The  book  contains  numerous  spirited 
illustrations  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Maud,  the  artist 
commissioned  by  the  Graphic. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  compile  a 
bibliography  of  books  which  have  sprung 
into  existence  as  the  direct  or  indirect  con- 
sec|uence  of  recent  phases  of  politics  in  the 
Near  East.  The  Hst  would  be  a  long  one. 
So  large  a  C|uestion  as  the  destiny  of  the 
Mohammedan  religion  has  not  been  thought 
too  large  to  raise.  Mohammedanism  :  Has  it 
any  Future  '•'  is  the  title  of  a  small  book  to 
which  the  Eight  Eev.  W.  Boyd  Carpenter 
contributes  an  introduction.  The  author, 
the  Eev.  0.  H.  Eobinson,  Lecturer  in  Hausa 
at  Cambridge,  offers  two  justifications  for 
his  book : 

"  First,  the  acute  stage  which  the  Eastern 
Question  has  now  reached  in  Europe  and 
Western  Asia,  coincident  as  it  is  with  the  rapid 
opening  out  of  what  will  soon  cease  to  be  the 
Dark  Continent  of  Africa,  has  drawn  the 
attention  of  many  to  the  iuiiuence  which 
Mohammedamsm  is  exerting  in  these  coimtries 
who  would  not  have  been  likely  to  take  an 
interest  in  it  from  any  merely  theological 
standpoint ;  secondly,  the  object  in  view  is 
different  from  that  of  most  of  the  books  which 
have  been  pubhshed,  in  that  I  propose  to  say 
very  little  as  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  or  as  to 
the  spiritual  power  of  Mohammedanism,  but 
to  confine  myself  almost  entirely  to  the  prac- 
tical side  of  the  matter,  and  to  suggest  some 
facts  which  may  help  to  answer  the  two  ques- 
tions :  (1)  To  what  extent  is  Mohammedanism 
a  civilising  power  in  the  world  to-day  ':"  and 
(2)  What  is  to  be  the  future  of  Mohammedan- 
ism ?  Is  it  or  is  it  not  Ukely  that  Christian 
missions  will  ever  make  any  impression  upon 
it  ?  " 

Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.  add  to  their 
beautiful  "  Parnassus  Library  of  Greek  and 
Latin  Texts  "  Sophoclis  Tragcedice,  edited  by 
Mr.  Eobert  Yelverton  Tyrrell.  Mr.  Tyrrell 
has  adopted  many  of  Prof.  Jebb's  emenda- 
tions, and  so  often  does  he  mention  the 
name  of  this  scholar  that  he  soon  drops  into 
calling  him  "  J."  Mr.  TyrreU  pays  the  fol- 
lowing tribute  to  Prof.  Jebb's  work  : 

"  The  more  one  studies  Sophocles,  the  more 
one  admires  J.'s  method  and  appreciates  its 
results.  He  does  not,  hko  the  Germans,  and 
hke  some  Germanised  British  scholars,  ascribe 
to  the  poet  what  he  himself  would  have  written, 
but  asks  himself  what  Sophocles  wrote.  If  he 
allowed  himself  to  use  the  vicious  method  of 
the  German  school,  he  woidd  easUy  sturpass  his 
foreign  rivals  in  the  art  of  pohshing  Greek 
verses  into  coufoi-mity  with  modern  ideas  of 
taste  and  elegance.  J.  is  a  master  of  the  art  of 
Greek  and  Latin  verse-writing,  an  accomphsh- 
ment  which  is  hardly  ever  acquh-ed  abroad,  and 
never  to  the  perfection  which  English  scholars, 
and  foremost  among  them  all  J.,  have 
att.iined." 


The  "  Temple  Classics  "  now  include 
Chapman's  version  of  Homer's  Odyssey. 
Chapman's  Odyssey  was  first  published  in 
1614.  In  the  present  edition  "old  gram- 
matical forms  have  been  retained  ;  and  the 
spelling  has  been  kept  where  it  testifies  to 
the  old  pronunciation,  or,  in  brief,  wherever 
the  editor  deemed  this  could  be  done  with- 
out pedantry."  Chapman's  own  introduc- 
tion, which  takes  the  form  of  a  dedicatory 
letter  to  the  Earl  of  Somerset,  is  printed  in 
the  first  volume.  It  is  pleasant  to  quote  his 
fat  Elizabethan  English : 

"  The  return  of  a  man  into  his  country  is  his 
whole  scope  and  object ;  which  in  itself,  yom- 
Lordship  may  well  say,  is  jejime  and  fruitless 
enough,  affording  nothing  fearful,  nothing 
magnificent.  And  yet  even  this  doth  the 
divine  insphation  render  vast,  illustrious,  and 
of  miraculous  composure.  And  for  this,  my 
Lord,  is  this  poem  preferr'd  to  his  lUads ;  for 
therein  much  magnificence,  both  of  person  and 
action,  gives  great  aid  to  his  industry ;  but  in 
this  are  these  helps  exceeding  sparing,  or 
nothing ;  and  yet  is  the  structure  so  elaborate 
and  iiompous,  that  the  poor  plain  groundwork, 
considered  together,  may  seem  the  naturally 
rich  womb  to  it,  and  produce  it  needfully." 

We  have  received  Practical  Astrology,  by 
Alan  Leo,  a  work  issued  from  the  office 
of  Modern  Astrology.  The  writer  informs 
his  readers  that  "  the  time  has  come  when 
the  Chaldean  and  Assyrian  religions  shall 
be  once  more  revealed,  and  the  truth  with 
regard  to  our  destiny  as  told  by  the  stars 
unfolded."  Mr.  Leo  also  assures  us  that 
"the  rides  given  will  enable  the  reader  by 
very  little  practice  to  unravel  the  great 
mystery  of  life." 


NEW    BOOKS    EECEIVED. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL. 

A  Catalogob  of  the  Washingiok  Collection  in  the 
Boston  Athenj^oji.  Compiled  and  annotated  by 
Appleton  P.  C.  Griffin.  With  aw  Appendix  by  William 
CooUdge  Lane.    The  Boston  Athenajum. 

POETRY. 
Fugitive    Lines.      By  Henry  Jerome  Stockard.     G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.    is. 


FICTION. 


By 


That    CHtiiMiNG    Widow:     a     Domestic    Te 

Clarence  Hamlyn.    The  Roxljurghe  Press.    6d. 
Good  Mrs.  Htpocbite  :  a  Studt  in  Self-Righteousness. 

By  "  Rita."    Hutchinson  &  Co.    3s.  6d. 
An  Altboist.    By  Ouida.    T.  Fisher  Unwin.    28.  6d. 
A    Sea-Side    Flirt.     By  John  Strange   Winter.    F.    V. 

White  4  Co.    Is. 
The  Coming  of  CHLOii.     By  Mrs.  HunRerford.     F.  V. 

White  &  Co. 

TRAVEL    AND    TOPOGRAPHY. 
HoRNt's  Guide  to  WniTBr.    Home  &.  Son  (Whitby). 

EDUCATIONAL. 
The  Tdtoeul  Teigonosieiet.     By  WilUam  Briggs,  M.A., 

and  G.  H.  Biyan,  Sc.D.    W.  B.  Clive.    38.  6d. 
The  Dniveesiti  Tutorial  Series:    Euclid,  Books  I.-IV. 

By  Rupert  Deakin,  5I.A.    W.  B.  Clive. 
The  Reigns  from  the  Conquest  in  Rhymes  for  a  Child. 

By  William  Knight,  M.A.    Simpkin,  Marshall.    Is. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
UoMBUicG  AND  ITS  WATERS.    By  Nathaniel  Edward  Yorke- 

Davies.    Sampson  Low.    Is.  Gd. 
FoKHBY   Bbminibcxnces.    By  the  Author  of  "Desultory 

Retracings."    Gardner,  Darton  &  Co. 
With  the  Greeks  in  Thessalt.     By  W.  Kinnaird  Rose. 

Methuen  &  Co.    6s. 
PsACTiOAL  AsiBOLOGT.    By  Alan  Leo.     CIHces  of  Modern 

Astrology.    3s.  6d. 
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NOTES   AND    NEWS. 


A  CmCULAE  just  issued  by  the  Kelm- 
/\  scott  Press  makes  its  very  clear  that 
persons  ■wishing  to  obtain  the  forthcoming 
volumes  must  be  quick  to  act.  Of  Sire 
Degravaunt,  indeed,  all  copies  have  been  sold 
in  advance,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
editions  of  Sire  Isiimbras  and  Siyurd  the  Vol- 
sung  and  tlie  Fall  of  the  Niblungs,  has  already 
gone.  Ths  Sundering  Flood,  Mr.  Morris's  last 
romance,  Tivo  Specimen  Pages  of  Froissart,  and 
Love  is  Fnough,  printed  in  three  colours, 
are  the  other  publications  to  be  expected. 
Finally,  it  is  announced  that  a  complete 
set  of  Kelmscott  books,  numbering  forty- 
nine  volumes,  including  the  Chaucer,  is  now 
priced  at  £650. 


Prof.  Knight's  reminiscences  of  con- 
versation with  Tennyson,  which  he  con- 
tributes to  Blackwood,  contain  some  good 
stories  of  Scotch  innkeepers.  After  Tenny- 
son had  left  an  inn  in  the  island  of  Skye, 
the  landlord  was  asked.  Did  he  know  who 
had  been  staying  in  his  house  ?  It  was  the 
poet  Tennj-son.  He  replied,  "Lor'  —  to 
think  o'  that !  and  sur-e  I  thoueht  he  was  a 
shentleman !  "  Near  Stirling  the  same 
remark  was  made  to  the  keeper  of  the  hotel 
where  he  had  stayed.  "  Do  you  ken  who 
you  had  wi'  you  t'other  night!"  "Naa; 
but  he  was  a  pleesant  shentleman."  "  It 
was  Tennj'son,  the  poet."  "An'  wha'  may 
^«  be  ?  "  "  Oh,  he  is  a  writer  o'  verses,  sich 
as  ye  see  i'  the  papers."  "  Noo,  to  think 
o'  that!  Jeest  a  poobhc  writer,  and  I  gied 
him  ma  best  bedroom  !  "  Of  Mrs.  Tenny- 
son, however,  the  landlord  remarked,  "Oh! 
but  she  was  an  angel." 


Nothing  very  extraordinary  is  recorded 
by  Prof.  Knight,  but  Tennyson  made  some 
interesting  statements.  This,  for  example, 
may  be  found  discouraging  by  editors  of 
classics:  "I  don't  care  a  bit  for  various 
readings  from  the  poets,"  he  said,  "although 
I  have  changed  my  own  text  a  good  deal. 
I  like  to  enjoy  the  book  I  am  reading,  and 
footnotes  distract  me.  I  like  to  read,  and  I 
just  read  straight  on." 


Mr.  Land,  it  seems,  is  not  the  only 
sufferer  under  the  generous  minor  poet. 
Tennyson  asked  Prof.  Knight  for  advice  as 
to  what  should  be  done  with  books  that 
wore  sent  to  him,  adding,  "I  have  several 
every  day,  chiefly  books  of  poetry  or  rhyme. 
I  wish  they  would  rather  send  me  prose.  I 
calculate,  by  the  number  of  verses  which 
the  books  contain,  that  I  get  a  verse  for 
every  three  minutes  of  my  life;  and  the 
worst  of  it  is  that  nearly  all  the  writers 
expect  me  to  answer  and  acknowledge 
them  !  "  A  verse  for  every  three  minutes 
of  life  is  very  bad.  X'alla  dies  sine  linea  is  a 
sufficiently  trying  rule  to  live  by. 

Dr.  Jasies  Legge,  the  veteran  professor 
of  Chinese  at  Oxford,  who,  by  reason  of  his 
great  ago,  and  the  extreme  caution  necessi- 
tated thereby,  is  not  able  to  lecture  so 
frequently  as  he  desires,  is  nevertheless  one 
of  the  hardest  workers  in  the  University. 


For  many  years  he  has  commenced  his  day's 
task  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  by 
such  assiduity  he  has  been  able  to  do  much 
more  than  his  share  in  the  work  of  demon- 
strating to  Western  peoples  the  greatness  of 
the  earlier  Eastern  literatures.  Twelve  large 
volumes  now  stand  to  his  name,  his  most 
important  work  having  been  done  in  con- 
nexion with  the  text  of  Confucianism  for 
the  Sacred  Books  of  the  Fast.  Prof.  Legge 
is  now  preparing  for  delivery  next  term 
two  lectures  upon  the  illustrious  Pan 
family,  two  members  of  which  wrote  in  the 
first  century  of  this  era  a  history  of  the 
dj'nasty  wliich  has  given  to  the  Chinese  the 
title  "  Children  of  Han."  On  the  death  of 
the  eldest  son  of  this  family,  the  Emperor 
commissioned  the  daughter  to  complete  the 
work  left  unfinished  by  his  sister,  and, 
further,  made  her  companion  to  the  Empress 
and  instructress  of  the  Court  ladies.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that,  while  we  do  not  possess 
a  translation  of  the  work  in  English,  the 
French  have  forestalled  us  in  this  as  in  so 
many  other  matters  relating  to  Oriental 
research. 


The  Atiglo  -  Enssian,  a  new  organ  of 
friendliness,  announces  that  as  the  result  of 
a  visit  paid  by  the  editor  to  Mr.  Meredith, 
an  article  upon  that  novelist's  views  of 
Russian  fiction  and  Russian  women  will 
appear  in  a  forthcoming  number. 


Mr.  Kipling's  Captains  Courageous  has 
appeared  as  a  feuilleton  in  a  Russian 
periodical.  A  story  by  Mr.  Jerome,  entitled 
New  Utopia,  was  published  in  the  June 
number  of  the  literary  sujiplement  to  the 
Niva.  As  the  story,  says  the  Anglo- Russian, 
is  a  satirical  criticism  of  socialism,  no  trace 
of  the  censor's  pencil  was  visible. 


The  Western  Mail  has  unearthed  a  very 
nice  example  of  the  manner  in  which  great 
authors  are  injured  in  order  that  little 
peojile  may  learn.  It  is  contained  in  the 
question  from  an  Intermediate  School  exami- 
nation paper:  "Write  out  in  your  own 
words  the  meaning  of  the  following  passage  : 

"  '  Bridget  EUa  ha8  been  my  housekeeper  for 
many  a  long  year.  I  have  obligations  to  Brid- 
get extending  beyond  the  period  of  memory. 
We  house  together,  old  bachelor  and  maid,  in  a 
sort  of  double  singleness  ;  with  such  tolerable 
comfort  upon  the  whole  that  I  for  one  find  in 
myself  no  sort  of  disposition  to  go  out  upon  the 
mountains,  with  ttio  rash  king's  offspring,  to 
bewail  my  cehbacy.'  " 

As  our  contemporaiy  points  out,  apart  from 
the  needlessness  of  extracting  passages  from 
Lamb  for  school  use,  there  is  the  question  of 
discretion. 


An  Italian  professor  has  just  completed 
a  remarkable  effort  of  memory  and  endur- 
ance. He  has  recited,  in  a  continuous 
sitting  of  twenty  hours,  the  whole  of  the 
Divine  Comedy  of  Dante  without  once 
needing  the  prompter's  aid.  We  sympa- 
thise with  the  audience,  but  the  professor 
has  our  sincere  admiration.  It  would  be 
better,  of  course,  that  such  feats  were 
avoided,  but,  once  begun,  it  is  well  that 
they  finish  so  creditably.  The  Daily  News 
is  reminded  by  this  incident  of  a  gentleman 


who  engaged  St.  Martin's  Hall  some  years 
ago  for  the  recital  of  Paradise  Lost.  But 
that  was  in  a  series  of  sittings. 


The  youthful  historian  lisps  in  numbers. 
Before  he  reaches  Dr.  CoUier  and  Mrs. 
Markham  en  route  for  Macaulay  and  Froude, 
Mr.  Leckj"-  and  Mr.  Gardiner,  he  has  recourse 
to  rhyme.  The  couplets  of  the  school  differ  ; 
"  In  ten  himdred  sixty-six 
Did  Conquest  Norman  William  fix  " — ■ 

that  is  one  summary  of  William  the  First's 
accomplishment,  and  many  of  our  readers 
will  be  able  to  supply  others  from  memory. 
Now  comes  Mr.  William  Knight  with  a 
new  series.  Reigns  in  Rhyme  is  the  title  of 
his  little  book,  which  aims,  we  suppose,  at 
superseding  the  above  historical  poets,  most 
of  whom  are  nameless. 


Mr.  Knight  is  not  persistently  given  to 
the  couplet.  AVhen  he  comes  to  Elizabeth 
and  our  own  Queen,  he  fills  a  page,  but  in 
the  main  his  stories,  like  those  in  the  dic- 
tionary, are  "  unco'  short."   Thus,  Henry  I. : 

"  Next  Henry,  who  the  name  of  Beauclerk  bore  ; 
For  children  sunk  at  sea  he  sorrowed  sore." 

Rossetti,  who  was  not  an  historian,  made, 
it  may  be  recollected,  more  of  this  incident 
than  Mr.  Knight  does.  Richard  II. 's  reign 
is  cursory  too  : 

"  A  second  Eichard.    Wat  the  tyler  rose, 
'Twas  Bolingbroke  who  did  the  King  depose." 

Mr.   KJnight  is  more  communicative  about 

Edward  VI. : 

"  His   son,    sixth  Edward,   yoimg  to  hold  the 
helm, 
Had  Somerset  Protector  of  the  Realm. 
Tfie  Act  of  Uniformity  was  passed, 
And  Somerset  beheaded  at  the  last. 
The  King  successor  in  his  sister's  stead 
Appointed  Lady  Jane.     She  lost  her  head." 

The  climax  is  very  sudden.  These  rhymes, 
however,  may  certainly  be  found  useful 
as  pegs  on  which  to  land  a  large  bimdle 
of  facts  concerning  each  reign. 


So  much  for  Mr.  Knight's  simple  manner. 
But  to  show  us  that  he  is  not  always  so 
transparent  and  monosyllabic  a  bard,  and 
that  when  he  likes  he  can  soar  with  the  best 
of  them,  he  has  prefixed  to  the  volume  a 
sonnet  to  a  baby.  To  write  a  sonnet  to  a 
baby  seems  unnecessary,  but  for  such  a 
sonnet  as  this  Mr.  Knight  ought  to  come 
under  the  notice  of  Mr.  Waugh's  society  : 

"  Far  from  the  orbs  a  mystic  effluence. 

Comes  echoing  aery  through  the  vast  immense, 
And,  palpitant  of  memories  from  the  years, 
Within  the  holies'  holiest  of  the  sense 
May  wake  a  spirit  unto  prescience, 
As  oft  as  Echo  answering  inly  stirs." 
That  is  the  sextet.     We  ought  to  be  told 
how  the  baby  took  it,  and  why  it  prefaces 
Reigns  in  Rhyme. 

Me.'^xwhile  an  American  rhymester  has 
also  had  his  eye  on  history.  In  the  Boston 
Literary  World  we  find  a  review  of  a  very 
remarkable  book,  entitled  2he  Eagleid,  an 
Epic  Poem  ;  or.  The  Causes  Which  Led  to  the 
War  of  iSi2  Between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  with  tlw  Principal  Events 
Thereof  Rhythmically  Related.  The  author 
is  Mr.  William  H.  Bryan,  a  poet  with  an 
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extraordinary  fondness  for  accentuating 
final  syllables.  In  the  accomplisliment  of 
such  a  work  as  this  epic  it  is,  of  course, 
necessary  to  give  a  character-sketch  of  the 
English.  Mr.  Bryan  does  this  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  with  its  notably  emphatic 
close  : 

"  Such  the  conduct  of  th'  unnatural  Bull, — 
Cross-grained,  crusty,  crotchety,  and  full 
Of  malice,  megrims,  and  much  bilo  secreted. 
Obstinate,  arrogant,  and  conceited  : 
In  constant  dudgeon  raised  his  broad  back. 
And  equally  protruding  his  high  stomach." 
Were  the  English  ever  better  hit  off  ? 


MLvJOR  Maetin  Hujie  has  been  commis- 
sioned by  the  Cambridge  University  Press 
to  write  a  new  History  of  Spain  for  the 
Cambridge  Historical  Series.  The  intro- 
ductory chapters  will  be  contributed  by 
Mr.  Armstrong,  FeUow  of  Queen's  CoUege, 
Oxford. 


A  NEW  illustrated  edition  of  Dante's  "  Pil- 
ffrim's  Progress,'"  by  the  late  Mrs.  EusseU 
Gurney,  is  to  be  published  in  the  early 
autumn  by  Mr.  Elliot  Stock. 


Mr.  Tom  Gaxlon,  whose  first  novel, 
Tatterleij,  was  given  a  warm  welcome  by 
readers  with  old-fashioned  sentiments,  has 
completed  another  story,  called  A  Prince  of 
Mischance. 


The  first  edition  of  Mr.  Hall  Caine's  new 
story,  TTie  Christian,  will  consist  of  fifty 
thousand  copies. 


According  to  the  Bookman  there  is  a 
possibility  that  Mark  Twain  will,  before 
long,  give  the  world  his  autobiography. 
To  some  extent  he  has  already  done  so, 
although  the  chapters  are  scattered  over 
many  volumes.  But  the  autobiography  of 
popidar  writers  may  be  written  continuously 
and  repeatedly  without  offence — witness  the 
late  Mr.  Sala's  garrulous  career. 


Messrs.  Horne  &  Son,  of  Whitby,  write 
to  inform  us  that  Whitby,  Past  and  Present 
— upon  the  printing  smA  format  of  wliich  our 
reviewer  made  some  strictures  last  week 
— was  not  produced  at  Whitby,  nor  by 
them.  Messrs.  Horne  &  Son's  name  ap- 
pears, with  another,  on  the  title-page,  but 
only  as  agents  for  the  book  at  Whitby.  We 
regret  the  mistake  which  our  reviewer  made 
in  supposing  that  Messrs.  Horne  &  Son 
were  responsible  for  the  faidts  which  he 
pointed  out,  and  which  undoubtedly  existed. 
The  book  was  produced  in  London.  We 
may  add  that  Messrs.  Horne  &  Son  send 
us  the  fifth  edition,  just  published,  of  their 
Guide  to  Whitby,  a  cloth-bound  book  of 
some  200  pages.  This  is  free  from  the 
defects  of  the  other  work,  and  is,  in  fact, 
notably  well  printed,  both  as  regards  type 
and  illustrations. 


A  FIVE-SHILLING  edition  of  Mr.  Austin 
Dobson's  poems,  selected  by  himself  fi-om 
the  volumes  now  in  existence — Old  World 
Idylls,  At  the  Sign  of  tlie  Lyre,  and  Poems 
on  Several  Occasions,  a  two-volume  edition 
which  appeared  in  1895 — will  be  published 
in  October.  Mr.  Dobson's  first  volume  of 
poetry  appeared  in  1873. 


MAURICE    MAETEELINCK. 

THE  supreme  quality  of  Maeterlinck's 
prose  is  its  soft  whispering  charm.  It 
eludes  analysis  or  definition,  being  some- 
thing vague,  intangible,  unintellectual  as 
the  divagations  of  a  dream;  but,  as  in  a 
dream,  it  holds  you  in  an  emotional  grip, 
by  the  intense  power  of  suggestion,  by  the 
beauty  of  an  almost  barbarous  simplicity : 
the  innocence  of  childhood,  something  of  its 
unintelligible  precocity,  its  radiant  direct- 
ness, pervade  all  the  works  of  this  young 
Belgian  dreamer  and  sage.  It  has  been 
remarked  that  M.  Maeterlinck  is  extremely 
modest:  more  surju-ised  than  anyone  by 
the  clamour  roimd  his  name.  This  descrip- 
tion fits  admirably  with  the  musing  tone, 
the  delicate  mumiur  of  mysticism  that  run 
through  his  books.  There  is  nothing  strong, 
ripe,  or  self-assertive  about  this  quaint, 
precocious  child.  He  talks  in  a  vague  per- 
sistent way  about  his  own  and  his  neigh- 
bour's soul  with  the  gra\'ity  of  a  sage 
transformed  into  a  saint,  and  there  is  a  dim, 
but  extremely  sweet  and  winning,  nobility 
in  each  of  the  inarticidate  aspects  of  his 
spiritual  development. 

For  the  revelation  of  personal  charm,  his 
gathered  essays,  in  their  original,  mur- 
muring, musical  form,  Le  Tresor  des 
Humbles,  have  not  been  surpassed  in  recent 
times.  The  book  must  not  be  approached 
as  a  spiritual  guide,  though  this  was  its 
evident  purpose,  for  it  enunciates  not  a 
coherent  idea  or  counsel,  contains  not  a  prac- 
tical phrase,  but  it  leads  insensibly  to  the 
heights  through  the  exquisite  cadences  of 
broken  sjDeech,  of  soft  suggestive  musing, 
of  fluted  nothings  spread  largely  among 
little  sudden  words  of  wisdom,  as  wise  as 
the  deeps  of  life,  that  peer  out  of  the  help- 
less flutterings  of  the  poet's  soul,  with  all 
the  curious  simplicity  and  gravity  of  child- 
hood's gaze. 

For  Maeterlinck  begins  and  ends  a  child, 
supreme,  simple,  and  sincere  within  his 
limitations.  Now  and  then  he  writes  a 
jihrase  philosoj^hy  itself  might  envy,  and 
then  he  ceases  to  think,  and  abandons  him- 
self to  unintellectual  emotion,  which  sways 
him  and  his  readers  too  exclusively.  Emo- 
tion is  his  narcotic,  which  has  become  a 
vice,  and  his  strongest  effects  are  produced 
by  a  dexterous  cultivation  of  emotional 
capacity.  Reason  never  preoccupies  him. 
His  own  confession  of  faith  he  places  in  the 
mouth  of  Aglavaine : 

"  Ah,  how  Httle  it  means  being  in  the  right ! 
I  beheve  it  is  better  to  be  in  the  wi-ong  all  one's 
life,  and  not  cause  those  who  are  not  in  the 
right  to  weep.  I  know  all  that  can  be  said  on 
the  other  side,  but  why  say  it,  since  we  know 
that  it  could  not  change  in  the  least  a  pro- 
founder  truth  that  would  not  approve  of  our 
fine  words.  Only  listen  to  that  which  is  not 
concerned  with  jihrases.  What  directs  our  life, 
in  spite  of  aU  our  words  and  actions,  is  the  sim- 
plicity of  things,  and  error  hes  wherever  there 
is  a  struggle  against  what  is  simple." 

"What  is  simple  !  This  is  aU  the  object 
of  Maeterlinck's  worship.  It  is  carried  to 
exaggeration,  as  most  faiths  are,  unassisted 
by  reason.  Before  the  little  surprises  of 
our  daily  life,  he  seems  to  hear  the  wave  of 
eternity  above  the  horizon,  and  fatality  lies 
in  the  wink  of  an  eyeHd.     He  finely  asks 


himself  in  that  most  subtle  and  suggestive 
of  essays,  Le  Tragique  Quotidien  :  "  Must  we 
absolutely  roar  Hke  the  Atrides  for  an 
eternal  God  to  show  Himself  in  our  life,  and 
does  He  never  come  and  sit  beneath  the 
uumobiHty  of  our  lamp  ?  "  What  could  be 
mtenser  than  the  amount  of  tragic  meaning 
he  has  managed  to  concentrate  in  the  com" 
monplace  terror  of  the  blind  men  and 
women  in  the  forest?  He,  by  the  very 
crudity  of  his  art  and  the  simplicity 
of  the  situation,  creates  a  powerful 
thrill  many  deeply  tragic  situations  have 
failed  to  arouse.  His  phrases,  like  those  of 
a  lisping  child— iterated,  broken,  bald- 
have  much  of  the  indescribable  mysterious- 
ness  of  falling  water  in  the  dusk,  of  the 
sough  of  branches  when  the  wind  shudders 
along  the  hill-tops  at  night,  of  the  mono- 
tonous plash  of  waves  along  a  silent  shore. 
Feeling,  not  thought,  travels  purposelessly 
across  a  dim  landscape,  where  everything  is 
fearfully  indistinct,  and  tears  are  never  far 
from  the  dim  actors'  eyes.  Intellectually  as 
unsubstantial  as  moonrays,  of  no  bracing 
quality,  often,  too  often,  lacking  the  common- 
place virtue  of  coherence  ;  but  what  a 
power  of  mysterious  vision  accentuating  the 
inevitable  approach  of  misfortune  in  little 
undecorative,  unpicturesque  words  I  Take 
that  li\'ing  drama,  "Interieur,"  where  the 
action  is  merely  observed  by  a  few  per- 
sonages outside  the  lighted  window,  who 
describe  what  passes.  Peasants  are  carry- 
ing across  the  field  to  an  unsuspecting  house- 
hold the  corpse  of  the  eldest  daughter,  who 
has  committed  suicide.  Within  all  is  peace 
and  domestic  content,  faces  smiling  round 
the  lamp.  The  two  younger  sisters  approach 
the  window,  and  gaze  out  into  obscurity. 
The  old  man  outside  says  : 

"  They  are  walking  across  the  meadow.  They 
look  so  small  that  one  can  hardly  distinguish 
them  from  the  grass  ;  one  might  take  them  for 
children  playing  by  moonlight ;  and  if  they  (the 
sisters  looking  out)  could  see  them  they  would 
not  imderstand.  Let  them  turn  then-  backs 
upon  them,  they  approach  all  the  same  with 
each  step,  and  misforfune  is  increasing,  now 
nearly  two  hours.  They  cannot  prevent  its 
growth,  and  those  who  bring  it  can  no  longer 
arrest  it.  It  is  their  master  also,  and  they 
must  perforce  serve  it.  It  has  its  aim  and  it 
follows  its  path.  It  is  indefatigable,  and  has 
but  one  idea ;  they  must  lend  it  their  force ; 
they  are  sorrowful,  but  they  come ;  they  are 
fidl  of  pity,  but  they  must  advance." 

And  again,  glancing  within,  he  cries : 

"  I  am  nearly  eighty-three,  and  it  is  the  first 
time  that  the  sight  of  Ufe  has  struck  me.  I 
know  not  why  everything  they  do  seems  so 
strange  and  grave.  They  await  nightfall  simply 
beneath  their  lamp  as  we  might  await  it 
beneith  ours ;  and  yet  I  feel  that  I  behold 
them  from  the  height  of  another  world,  because 
I  know  a  httle  truth  that  they  do  not  yet 
know.  ...  I  did  not  know  that  there  was 
something  so  sad  in  life,  and  that  it  frightens 
those  who  look  on.  .  .  .  They  think  nothing  can 
happen  because  they  have  closed  their  door,  and 
do  not  know  that  something  is  ever  happening  in 
the  soul,  and  that  the  world  does  not  end  at  the 
doors  of  our  houses.  .  .  .  They  are  so  sure  of 
their  httle  hfe,  while  I,  poor  old  man,  here, 
two  steps  off  their  door,  I  hold  all  their  happi- 
ness, like  a  sick  bird,  between  my  withered 
hands,  which  I  dare  not  open." 

This   is   surely  the    speech  of    a   visionary 
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child,  but  it  is  all  Maeterlinck.  Pity  and 
tenderness  form  the  essential  note,  with,  for 
art,  flashes  of  insight  and  dramatic  vision, 
the  whole  wrapped  in  a  quaint  setting  of 
melody  and  moonray. 

The  appearance  of  Aglaraine  et  Selysette 
has  definitely  settled  the  question  of  Maeter- 
Hnck's  serious  claims  in  modem  literature. 
Here  we  leave  iteration  and  thin  fantastic 
speech.  We  have  something  considerably 
stronger  than  a  mere  dexterous  appeal  to 
unintelligent  emotion  and  a  latent  mystical 
sensuoiisness.  Defined  character  —  along 
with  defiiiite  speech,  a  substantial  tender- 
ness and  beauty,  vi\'id  conception  and  solid 
thought — comes  to  surprise  us,  with  a  fuller 
development  of  charm  and  grace.  The 
dramatist  has  stepped  out  of  the  atmosphere 
of  diluted  platonism  and  empty  musing 
into  an  upper  world  of  suffering  and  love. 
Selysette,  pale,  wounded  little  bird,  is  a 
witching  creation  tliat  only  a  hand  so  deli- 
cate and  soft  and  pure  as  the  dreamy 
Maeterlinck's  could  draw.  A  figure  of 
divine  childhood  in  an  exquisite  woman's 
form.  In  this  beautifid  drama  of  three 
hearts,  it  is  the  simple  Selj-sette,  the  chUd- 
wife,  who  acts  the  noblest  part,  while  the 
two,  husband  and  brilliant  friend,  whose 
mutual  but  not  guilty  love  have  killed  her, 
are  left  aghast  before  the  ruin  of  that  same 
love  above  which  she  triumphs  in  death. 
The  play  abounds  in  memorable  lines  and 
little  evocative  phrases.  The  art  is  accom- 
plished, and  the  impression  is  not  so  much 
tragic  as  mournful.  Even  Selysette's  first 
prick  of  jealousy  has  no  touch  of  bitter- 
ness. Botli  women,  the  strong  and  the 
delicate,  the  brilliantly  intellectual  and  the 
merely  tender-hearted,  are  rivals  in  mag- 
nanimity, and  each  desires  the  other's 
happiness  with  the  man  each  loves.  Selj'- 
sette  believes  her  death  will  consecrate  the 
happiness  of  her  husband  and  her  friend, 
while  her  husband,  crushed  by  the  misery 
of  his  doing,  can  only  moan  : 

"  I  believe  no  longer,  and  all  my  soitow  is 
transformed  to  disgust.  I  spit  upon  beauty 
that  brings  about  misfortune.  I  spit  upon 
reason  that  would  appear  too  fair.  I  spit 
upon  destiny  which  wUl  admit  nothing.  I 
spit  upon  words  which  deceive  the  animal, 
and  I  spit  upon  fife  which  listens  not  to  life." 

What  could  be  prettier  than  the  picture 
of  Selysette's  childhood  the  grandmother 
recalls  when  the  unhappy  smiling  girl  comes 
to  bid  her  a  last  farewell  before  casting 
herself  upon  death's  bosom  ? 

"  You  came,  you  went,  you  laughed  along 
the  haUs  ;  tlien  you  opened  the  doors,  crying  in 
a  terrified  voice,  '  She  is  coming,  she  is  coming, 
she  is  there  I '  And  nobody  knew  who  you 
meant  in  frightening  yourself  thus  ;  you  did 
not  know  yoiuself  ;  but  I  also  feigned  a  great 
terror,  and  I  went  with  you  down  the  long 
comdors  as  far  as  the  threshold  of  the  garden. 
All  that  was  little  enough,  my  child,  and  had 
no  aim  whatever ;  but  we  uuderstood  one 
another,  and  we  smiled  day  and  night.  Thus 
it  was,  thanks  to  thee,  I  was  a  mother  once 
more  when  I  was  no  longer  fair  ;  and  one  day 
you  will  learn  that  women  are  never  weary  of 
being  mothers,  and  that  they  would  nurse 
death  itself  if  it  came  and  slept  in  their  lap." 

Profound     word    with    which     to     end    a 
delightful    passage.      But    throughout    all 


this  captivating  book  there  is  depth  as 
well  as  an  indescribable  charm.  Whatever 
ma}'  be  thought  of  La  Princesse  Maleine, 
uobody  will  denj'  that  this  is  literature. 

Hannah  Lynch. 


THE  LONDON  OF  THE  WRITERS. 

GuinE-BooK  quotations  are  usxiaUy  so  loose 
or  hackneyed  that  it  is  pleasant  to  find 
that  in  London  and  Mivirons  (Darlington's 
H^iNDBOoKs)  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  T.  Cook  have 
brightened  their  pages  with  quotations 
carefully  chosen  and  transcribed.  We 
are  shown  the  London  of  our  writers  as 
well  as  the  London  that  hums  under  to- 
day's sun.  Of  course  some  of  Mrs.  Cook's 
quotations — for  it  is  to  Mrs.  Cook,  we 
believe,  that  we  should  credit  them — are  of 
the  old  brigade.  But  then  they  have  not 
been  beaten.  You  cannot  resent  the 
thousandth  repetition  of  Spenser's  descrip- 
tion of  the  Temple — precious  rather  as  a 
description  of  the  river — 

"  Those  bricky  towers 
The  which  on  Thames' broad-aged  back  do  ride. 
Where  now   the   studious   la\vyers   have    then- 
bowers. 
There  whilom  wont  the  Templar  knights  to  bide, 
Till  they  decayed  through  pride." 

These  have  always  seemed  to  us  to  be 
the  lines  to  have  in  mind  when  looking 
at  the  river.  The  "  aged  back  "  of  the 
stream,  and  the  "whilom"  that  was  even 
then  dJistant,  give  the  right  note,  leading 
us  to  place  the  antiquity  of  London  in  its 
river  and  its  ships.  Dean  Stanley  well 
wrote  : 

"  The  river  is,  in  a  deeper  and  truer  sense 
than  was  intended  by  Gray,  when  he  used  the 
phrase,  our  Father  Thames  ....  Here,  from 
the  earliest  times,  the  coracles  of  the  British 
tribes,  the  galleys  of  the  Roman  armies,  were 
moored,  and  gave  to  the  place  the  most 
probable  origin  of  its  name — the  '  City  of 
Ships.'  Thus  the  Thames  is  the  parent  of 
London." 

Everyone  knows  that  Denham's  line, 
"Strong  without  rage,  without  o'erflowing 
full,"  was  inspired  by  the  Thames. 

"  Oh  could  I  flow  like  thee,  and  make  thy 

stream 
My  great  example,  as  it  is  my  theme  ! 
Though  deep  yet  clear,   though  gentle   yet 

not  dull, 
Strong  without    rage,    without    o'erflowing 

full." 

A  brisk  passage  in  Pielding's  Voyage  to 
Lisbon,  which  is  not  quoted  by  Mr.  Cook, 
is  worth  recalling,  as  a  correction  of  the 
notion,  still  common  enough,  that  the  river's 
beauty  is  to  be  sought  onlj-  above  London  : 

"  The  morning  was  fair  and  bright,  and  we 
had  a  passage  thither  [to  Gravesend]  I  think  as 
pleasant  as  can  be  conceived ;  for  take  it  with 
all  its  advantages,  particularly  the  number  of 
fine  ships  you  are  always  sure  of  seeing  by 
the  way,  there  is  nothing  to  equal  it  in  all  the 
rivers  of  the  world.  The  yards  of  Deptford 
and  Woolvvich  are  noble  sights.  .  .  .  We  saw 
likewise  several  Indiamen  just  returned  from 
their  voyage.  .  .  .  The  colliers  likewise,  which 
are  very  numerous,  and  oven  assemble  in 
fleets,  are  ships  of  great  bvdk ;  and  if  we 
descend  to  those  used  in  the  American,  African, 
and  European  trades,  and  pass  through  those 


which  visit  our  own  coasts,  to  the  small  craft 
that  plie  between  Chatham  and  the  Tower,  the 
whole  forms  a  most  pleasing  object  to  the  eye, 
as  well  as  highly  warming  to  the  heart  of  an 
Englishman." 

Perhaps  only  a  Frenchman  could  be 
warmed  by  ShadweU.  M.  Taine's  recent 
book  of  travel  jottings  in  Brittanj',  Garnets 
de  Voyage,  proved,  to  the  surprise  even  of 
his  own  countrymen,  how  fine  an  eye  he 
carries  up  and  down  the  world.  ShadweU 
at  its  didlest,  the  river  at  its  shabbiest, 
could  inspire  M.  Taine  to  write  as  follows  : 

"  I  was  at  the  comer  of  ShadweU  basin,  and 
I  gazed  upon  the  slate-coloured  river  before 
me,  shining  and  exhaling  mist ;  the  northern 
bank  winds  and  bounds  the  horizon  with  its 
blackish  fringe  mottled  with  red ;  a  few  vessels 
descend  with  the  supple  and  slow  movement  of 
a  sea-bird  ;  their  sombre  hulls  and  bi'own  sails 
balance  themselves  upon  the  water,  which 
simmers.  To  north  and  south  a  mass  of  ships 
raise  their  crowded  masts.  The  sUence  is 
almost  complete  ;  one  hears  but  the  strokes  of 
distant  hammers,  the  vague  tinkle  of  a  bell, 
and  the  fluttering  of  birds  in  the  trees.  A 
Dutch  painter.  Van  der  Heydcn,  Bakhuizon, 
woidd  have  taken  pleasure  in  beholding  this 
plain  of  water,  the  distant  tones  of  brick  and 
tar,  this  uncertain  horizon  where  stretch  the 
sleeping  clouds.  I  have  seen  nothing  more 
pictm-esque  in  London." 

Another  Frenchman  who  has  traveUed 
England  with  a  keen  and  kindly  gaze, 
M.  Gabriel  Mourey,  has  given  his  impres- 
sion of  the  Tower  Bridge.  M.  Mourey  sees 
in  this  water-gate  of  London  "  a  colossal 
symbol  of  the  British  genius." 

"  Like  that  genius,  the  Bridge  struck  me  as 
built  on  lines  of  severe  simplicity — harmonious, 
superbly  balanced,  without  exaggeration  or 
emphasis — sober  architecture,  yet  ■svith  I'eason- 
ablo  audacities — signifying  its  end  with  that 
clearness  which  is  the  haU-mark  of  everything 
English.  It  wonderfully  completes  the  seeth- 
ing landscape  of  quays  and  docks,  and  the 
infernal  activity  of  the  greatest  port  in  the 
world." 

But  it  is  time  to  go  ashore.  From  the 
many  fine  things  that  have  been  written 
about  modem  London  Mrs.  Cook  selects  a 
passage  of  LoweU's  which  has  the  feHcity 
and  conciseness  that  only  a  practised 
writer  can  be  trusted  to  bring  to  such  a 
theme : 

"I  confess  that  I  never  think  of  London,  which 
I  love,  without  thinking  of  that  jialace  which 
David  built  for  Batbsheba,  sitting  in  hearing 
of  one  himdred  streams  — streams  of  thought, 
of  inteUigence,  of  activity.  One  other  thing 
about  London  impresses  me  beyond  any  other 
sound  I  have  ever  heard,  and  that  is  the  low, 
unceasing  roar  one  hears  always  in  the  air  ;  it 
is  not  a  mere  accident,  like  a  tempest  or  a 
cataract,  but  it  is  impressive  because  it  indicates 
human  wiU  and  impulse  and  conscious  move- 
ment ;  and  I  confess  that  when  I  hear  it  I 
almost  feel  as  if  I  were  listening  to  the  roaring 
loom  of  time." 

With  this  we  may  link  Browning's  sugges- 
tion of  the  size,  the  chaos,  and  the  harmony 
of  London  seen  from  St.  Paul's  : 
"  Over  the  ball  of  it. 

Peering  and  piying. 
How  I  see  all  of  it, 

Life  there  outlying  ! 
Roughness  and  smoothness, 

shine  and  defilement, 
Grace  and  uncouthness " 

One  reconcilement." 
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Hawthorne  liked  tlie  blackness  of  St. 
Paul's,  and  its  calm  amid  the  surrounding 
bustle.  "  Other  edifices  may  crowd  close  to 
its  foundation,  and  people  may  tramp  as 
they  like  about  it,  but  still  the  great 
Cathedral  is  as  quiet  and  serene  as  if  it  stood 
in  the  midst  of  Salisbury  Plain." 

Westminster  and  its  Abbey  have  inspired 
passages  of  prose  and  poetry  which,  on  their 
merits,  are  worthy  to  be  known  bj'  heart. 
Wordsworth's  Westminster  Bridge  sonnet 
belongs  to  London  as  a  whole.  One  of  the 
noblest  passages  about  the  Abbey  is  little 
known,  and  Mr.  Cook  does  not  quote  it ;  it 
occurs  in  TickeU's  lines  on  the  funeral  of 
Addison,  who  was  buried  there  at  dead  of 
night.  Very  fine  is  TickeU's  description  of 
how  he  was  borne  "  through  rowes  of 
warriors  and  througli  walkes  of  kings  " — 
Addison,  who  had  written  of  the  Abbej'  in 
his  own  clear  English — so  cool  beside 
Macaulay's  rhetorical  passage — these  words : 

"  When  I  look  upon  the  tombs  of  the  great, 
every  emotion  of  envy  dies  in  me  ;  when  I  read 
the  epitaphs  of  the  beautiful,  every  inordinate 
desire  goes  out.  .  .  .  When  I  see  kings  lying 
by  those  who  deposed  them,  when  I  consider 
rival  wits  placed  side  by  side,  or  the  holy  men 
that  divided  with  their  contests  and  disputes,  I 
reflect  with  sorrow  and  astonishment  on  the 
little  competitions,  the  factions,  and  debates  of 
mankind." 

But  Addison's  and  Waller's  and  Macaulay's 
and  Washington  Irviug's  references  to 
AX'^estminster  may  give  place  to  Sliake- 
spearian  simplicity : 

"  Methought  I  sate  in  seat  of  majesty 
In  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Westminster, 
And  in  that  chair  where  kings  and  queens  are 
crowned." 

There  the  Abbey  rises  roj'al  and  clear  and 
significant,  and  in  the  slow  monosyllabic 
movement  of  the  last  line  we  hear  the 
march  and  pomp  of  history. 

Cliaring  Cross,  the  Strand,  and  Fleet- 
street  belong  to  Johnson  and  Lamb  ;  John- 
son would  have  agreed  with  Lamb  tliat 
"  the  man  must  have  a  rare  recipe  for 
melancholy  who  can  be  duU  in  Fleet-street," 
and  Lamb  would  have  chimed  in  with 
Johnson's  remark  that  the  full  tide  of  exist- 
ence is  at  Charing  Cross.  Pall  Mall  has  for 
eulogists  Gay  and  Capt.  Charles  Morris, 
the  one  exclaiming — 

"  Oh,  bear  mo  to  the  paths  of  fair  Pell  Mell, 
Safe  arc  thy  pavements,  grateful  is  thy 
smell  " 
— and  tlie  other  praying  to  be  restored  its 
"  sweet  shady  side."  Piccadilly's  poet  is 
the  late  Mr.  Locker-Lampson.  Mrs.  Cook 
quotes  his  verse  : 

"  Gay  shops,  stately  palaces,  bustle  and  breeze, 
The  whirring  of  wheels,  and  the  murmur  of 

trees, 
By  night  or  by  day,  whether  noisy  or  stilly. 
Whatever  my  mood  is — I  love  Piccadilly." 

M.  Taine's  praise  of  PiccadUly  is  particularly 
generous : 

"  In  Piccadilly  .  .  .  there  is  a  bustling  crowd, 
a  surging  tralKo,  an  amount  of  obstruction 
which  our  busiest  and  most  frequented  boule- 
vard cannot  parallel.  .  .  .  Everj-thing  is  on  a 
largo  scale  hero :  the  clubs  are  palaces,  the 
hotels  uro  monuments." 
M.  Taine  might  well  be  glad  to  escape  into 


St.  James's  Park  and  find  in  it  "  a  genuine 
piece  of  country,  and  of  English  country." 
This  description  would  applj'  much  better 
to  Regent's  Park,  "  with  its  depths  of  real 
countrj-,"  as,  indeed,  by  a  coincidence, 
another  Frenchman  describes  it.  But,  of 
course,  Kensington  Gardens  come  nearer 
than  either  to  "English  country"  :  witness 
Matthew  Arnold's  : 

"  In  this  lone  open  glade  I  lie, 
Screen'd  by  deep  boughs  on  either  hand, 
And  at  its  end,  to  stay  the  eye. 
Those  black-orown'd,   rei-boled    pine-trees 
stand." 

Was  it  pure  mischief  that  led  Mr.  Cook  to 
quote  below  this  verse  Disraeli's  rococo 
tribute  to  the  same  retreat  ?  We  transcribe 
it  ourselves  out  of  a  certain  enjoyment  of  its 
faded-plush  stjde : 

"The  inhabitants  of  London  are  scarcely 
sufficiently  sensible  of  the  beauty  of  its  environs. 
On  every  side  the  most  charming  retreats  open 
to  them.  ...  In  exactly  ten  minutes  it  is  in 
the  power  of  every  man  to  free  himself  from  all 
the  tumult  of  the  world :  the  pangs  of  love, 
the  throbs  of  ambition,  tho  wear  and  tear  of 
play,  the  recrimiuatiug  boudoir,  the  conspiring 
cluij,  the  rattling  hell ;  and  find  himself  in  a 
sublime  sylvan  solitude  superior  to  the  cedars 
of  Lebanon,  and  inferior  only  in  extent  to  the 
chestnut  forests  of  Anatolia.  It  is  Kensington 
Gardens  that  is  almost  the  only  place  that  has 
roahsed  his  idea  of  tho  forests  of  Spenser  and 
Ariosto." 

And  now  we  talk  of  running  a  railway 
beneath  Kensington  Gardens ! 


THE     BOOK     MARKET. 


CEICKET    BOOKS. 

THE  event  of  next  week  in  the  book 
trade  will  be  the  publication  on  the 
9th  of  Prince  Eanjitsinhji's  Jubilee  Book  of 
Cruh'l.  Tlie  work  is  regarded  by  book- 
sellers as  a  plum.  Three  editions  will  be 
issued  simidtaneously.  There  wiU  be,  first, 
an  Edition  de  Luxe.  This  will  be  limited 
to  3.50  copies  in  crown  quarto,  printed  on 
hand-made  paper,  and  bound  in  buckram. 
There  will  be  22  photogi-avures  and  85 
full-page  plates.  Each  copy  in  this  edition 
wiU  be  signed  by  the  author,  and  the  price 
wiU  be  £5  5s.  The  two  other  editions  wiU 
be  sold  at  25s.  and  63.  respectively.  The 
work  is  divided  into  eleven  chapters.  These 
deal  with  such  branches  of  the  subject  as 
Training  and  Outfit,  Fielding,  Bowling, 
Batting,  Captaincy,  &c.  The  whole  work 
is  not  from  the  Prince's  pen  :  Mr.  W.  J. 
Ford  contributes  chapters  on  Public  School 
Cricket,  and  Cambridge  University  Cricket, 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Case  writes  on  Oxford 
University  Cricket.  County  Cricket  is 
treated  by  various  writers,  and  the  whole 
concludes  with  a  chapter  on  Cricket  and  the 
Victorian  Era. 

Gathering  these  particulars  from  a  pros- 
pectus lying  on  the  coimter  of  a  leading 
bookseller,  I  turned  to  him  and  said :  "  How 
do  you  regard  cricket  books,  considered  as 
stock?" 

"  Oh,  we  do  a  large  business  in  them. 
A  good  cricket  book  always  sells." 


"And  what  do  you  consider  have  been 
the  good  cricket  books  of  the  last  few 
years." 

"Well,  this  of  Prince  Eanjitsinhji's  will 
create  the  most  interest." 

"  You  are  giving  a  large  order  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  for  all  three  editions." 

"  And  what  other  cricket  books  are  sell- 
ing '?  " 

"  The  Badminton  volume  by  Mr.  A.  G. 
Steel  and  the  Hon.  Alfred  Lyttelton  and 
others,  of  course,  stUl  goes.  Murdoch's  little 
shilling  book  on  Cricket,  in  the  "Oval" 
series,  has  alwaj's  been  a  favourite.  Abel's 
book  went  well,  too,  at  the  time  it  appeared. 
Daft's  Kings  of  Cricket  sold  excellently  at 
half-a-crown." 

"What  about  W.  W.  Bead's  Annah  of 
Cricket?  " 

"  It  is  a  good  book,  but  of  course  mainly 
historical  and  statistical,  and  therefore  not 
so  popular  as  a  book  dealing  with  the  action 
of  the  game." 

"Then,  let  me  see,  Mr.  Arrowsmith  pub- 
lished some  pretty  books :  How^s  That  '^ 
The  Countij  Championship,  and  Told^  in  the 
Parilion — how  did  they  succeed  ?  " 

"  Very  fairlj'." 

"And  Christian's  At  th«  Sign  of  the 
Wicket  •?  " 

"Yes,  that's  a  good  book." 

"  What  else  is  there  ?  " 

"Well,  you  know,  Mr.  David  Nutt 
brought  out  Nj-ren's  Young  Cricketcr''s  Tutor 
at  a  shilling.  Here  it  is ;  we  still  keep  it 
well  in  sight." 

' '  Do  you  consider  there  is  any  glut  of 
cricket  books  ?  " 

"  Oh,  dear,  no.  I  should  order  any  new 
cricket  book  of  merit." 


DRAMA. 


THE  interest  of  the  American  melo- 
drama "Secret  Service"  has  been 
such,  that,  the  New  York  company  who 
brought  it  hither  having  this  week  gone 
home,  it  has  been  taken  up  by  Mr.  William 
Terriss,  Miss  MiUward,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Adelphi  company,  and 
plaj'ed  in  English  fashion  without  any 
apparent  loss  of  popularity.  This  is  a 
curious  and  interesting  fact,  for  two  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Gillette's  play  is  the 
very  negation  of  the  description  of  senti- 
ment which  has  been  as  the  breath  of  life 
to  melodrama  for  manj-  j-ears  ;  and  secondly, 
it  ignores  another  dramatic  principle  of 
ec|ual  importance  and  of  still  greater  vener- 
ability,  namely,  "  comic  relief."  From  the 
days  of  Dion  Boucicault  and  Watts-PhiUips, 
the  creators  of  the  realistic  play,  there  has 
never  been  seen  a  cardinal  situation  in 
which  the  hero  of  melodrama  did  not  pose 
in  order  to  capture  the  plaudits  of  the 
groundHngs.  He  had  a  manner  which 
might  fairly  be  described  as  larger  than 
life.  At  moments  when  baser  mortals  would 
be  tempted  to  parley  with  evil  he  would 
draw  himself  up  to  his  fuU  height,  proudly 
place  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  in  so 
many  words  exclaim  :  "  Never  !  You  may 
take  my  life,  but  my  honour  shall  remain 
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inviolable."     Tlie   late  Mr.   Henry   Pettitt 
was  fond  of  making  his  juvenile  lover  strike 
an  heroic  attitude,  and  Mr.  G.  E.  Sims  and 
other  masters  of  the  craft  have  followed  in 
his  footsteps.     It  has  always  been  an  un- 
failing bid  for  applause.   But  lo  !  in  "  Secret 
Service "  Mr.  Gillette  not  only   avoids  this 
trick,  but  runs  into  the  opposite  extreme. 
For    heroics    he    substitutes    the     calmest 
intonation  in  the  world,  the  very  reverse  of 
the  "high  falutin'."     Thus  his  hero,  Cap- 
tain Thornton,  is  a  Northern  spy,  acting  in 
the  City  of  Eichmond  during  its  siege  by 
the  Northern  forces  during  the  Civil  War. 
According  to  rule,  he  falls  in  love  with  a 
daughter  of  the  enemy — for  here  the  author 
is  necessarily  conventional.     In  due  time  he 
is  recognised  as  a  traitor  and  condemned  by 
court-martial  to  be  shot.     The  firing-party 
told  oil  to  execute  him  leave  their  muskets 
stacked  for  a  few  moments — a  rather  stagey 
proceeding,    it  must    be    owned — and    the 
opportunity  is  seized  by   a  faithful  hench- 
man of  the  heroine's  to  withdraw  the  bullets 
so  that  her  lover's  life  may  be  saved.     Like 
the   heroic   young    gentleman   that  he    is. 
Captain   Thornton,    to   whom  the   fact  has 
been  communicated,  does  not  accept  his  life 
on  such  terms.     He  would  live  if  his  lady- 
love  commanded  him  to   do   so ;   but   she 
hesitates  to  speak  the  word.     So  far  there 
is   nothing  new   in   the   situation — any    of 
Captain  Thornton's  predecessors  in  the  heroic 
drama  would  have  chosen  death  in  his  place. 
But   mark    how   he    exercises    his    choice. 
"  Major,"  he  calmly  remarks  to  the  officer 
of  the  firing-party,  as  the  latter  proceeds  to 
carry  out  the  sentence,  "j'our  men's  miiskets 
have  been  tampered  with."    The  fatal  words 
are  uttered  without  the  smallest  attitudin- 
ising,  without   the    slightest   intonation    to 
mark  their  importance  ;  they  are  thrown  off 
in  a  purely  conversational  and  commonplace 
manner,    as   if   the   remark  were  the  most 
natural  in  the  world.     Think  how  a  hero  of 
the    older    school    would    have    acted     in 
the   circumstances !      With  what   emphasis 
he  would  have  made  his  avowal,  and  how 
instinctively  he  would  have  taken  the  centre 
of  the  stage  to   do   it,  so  as  to  secure  his 
roimd  of  applause  !     Mr.  Gillette,  who  has 
been  playing  Captain  Thornton,  being  actor 
as   well   as   author,    obtains   his   round    of 
applause    too,    and    that     in    no     stinted 
measure — but  by  a  different  method. 


and  English,  the  gracioso  exists,  though  his 
function  is  somewhat  changed.  If  during 
three  acts  out  of  four  he  leads  a  gimsi- 
independent  existence,  with  a  love-affair  of 
his  own,  he  often  becomes  in  the  end  an 
instrument  for  confounding  the  villain  and 
securing  the  hero  his  rights. 


requires  to  be  cidtivated  more  than  it  is. 
A  succession  of  plaj's  written  and  acted  on 
the  model  of  "  Secret  Service  "  would  pro- 
bably have  the  effect  of  deteriorating  it  stiU 
further. 


The  suppression  of  "comic  relief"  is  a 
bold  step  in  molodraTua.  Of  late  years, 
Mr.  Pinero  and  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones, 
without  discarding  that  element,  have  made 
a  point  of  working  it  into  the  texture  of 
their  story ;  but  in  melodrama  the  rule 
has  been  to  interlard  it  with  the  action  as 
a  tolerably  distinct  stratum  of  business,  even 
at  the  expense  of  leaving  some  necessary 
question  of  the  play  in  abeyance.  Comic 
relief  is  as  old  as  the  drama  itself. 
Shakespeare  with  his  clowns  resorted  to  it 
freely ;  and  it  occurs  in  the  old  Spanish 
drama  where  there  was  invariablj'  a  comic 
character  flitting  through  the  story,  in  it 
but  not  of  it.  This  personage  was  called 
the  gracioso,  and  liis  purpose  was  to  relieve 
by  his  pleasantries  tlio  gloom  of  the  piece 
if  the  action  liapponod  to  be  tragic.  In  the 
weU-made  melodrama  of  the  day,   French 


Froji  the  success  attending  Mr.  Gillette's 
new  departure  are  we  to  assume  that  heroics 
and  comic   relief   are  henceforth   exploded 
devices  on  the  stage — tricks  which  have  had 
their    day,   like  the   buttered    slide    of   the 
Christmas  clown  ?     I  am  afraid  this  would 
be   a  rash   assumption.      Mr.    Gillette   has 
only  pushed  to   an    extreme   a   movement 
which  has  been  noticeable  on  the  stage  for 
some  years  past,  and  which  shows  signs  of 
waning  rather  than  waxing — I   refer  to  the 
tendency  of  actors  to  adopt  what  is  called 
a  "  natural "  mode  of  delivery  and  of  stage 
managers  to  furnish  their  rooms  with  real 
furniture  in  place  of   a  serviceable   make- 
believe.     As  the   two  hours'  traffic  of    the 
stage  is  not  and   cannot  be  real  life,  it  is 
obvious  that  such  reversions  towards  nature 
are  capable  of  being  overdone.     A  natural 
delivery  is  not  always  audible  to  the  house, 
and  real  furniture  in  the  several  scenes  not 
only  caiises  long  entr'actes,  but  conflicts  with 
the  supreme  principle   that   everything   on 
the  stage  must  be  done  with  reference  to, 
and  for  the  convenience  of,  the  public  in 
front,   not  the  dramatis  2)erson(c.     It  is  the 
unpardonable  sin  for  an  actor,  for  instance, 
to  talk  with  his  back  to  the  house,  though 
this  might  be  his  most  natural  position  with 
regard  to  the  persons  he  was   addressing. 
In    Paris    there    is    already    a    movement 
(favoured    by    M.    Francisque   Sarcey   and 
other  authorities)  for  reverting  to  the  older 
and  more  inflated  style  of  diction ;  to  which 
end  it  is  proposed  to  revive  a  number   of 
the  masterpieces  of  the  old  Spanish  drama,  in 
rendering  of  which  inflation  is  all-important. 
The    Spaniards,    indeed,     have    never    de- 
scended to  our  "  natural "  level  of  acting.    If 
they  play  a  translation  of  a  modern  French 
comedy,  they  stiU  adopt  the'  panache  of  the 
old    school,    with,    it    must    be    confessed, 
occasionally  some  droU  effects  so  far  as  the 
stranger  is  concerned,  though  this  may  be 
the  stranger's  fault  as  much  as  theirs.     Mr. 
Gillette's  play,  with  its  naturalism  in  excess, 
is  a  curiosity,  and  has  been  regarded  here  as 
an  interesting  American  product.     Whether 
its  ultra-prosaic  style  would  have  been  as 
well  received  in  a  purely  I'lnglish  play  is  a 
question.     As  a  symptom  of  the  reaction  in 
Paris,  it  may  be   noted   that   a  previously 
imknown  actor,  named   Krauss,    has   been 
attracting  attention  during  the  past  season 
at  the  Porte  St.  Martin  by  his  performance, 
marked  by  something  of  the  vigour  of  the 
old  school,  in  "  Don  Cesar  de  Bazan."     He 
is,  so  far,  however,  the  one  swallow  which 
does  not  make  a  simimer.     M.  Sarcey  and 
other  veterans  lament  the  almost  complete 
disaj)pearance  from  the  French  stage  of  the 
ornate   and   emphatic    diction    of    the    old 
school.     Exactly  the  same   state  of  things 
prevails  in  London.     Except  in  melodrama, 
the  English  actor  of  the  present  day  thinks 
it   bad    form    to    let    himself     go.      He    is 
afraid  that  his  exuberance  would  be  called 
rant.      Nevertheless,    the    art    of    diction 


With  reference  to  the  Spanish  gracioso 
and  our  "  comic  contryman,"  it  is  interesting 
to  note  an  experience  of  the  Italian  stage 
communicated  by  a  travelling  correspondent 
to  a  Paris  paper.  The  writer  saw  a  piece 
in  Naples  where  a  character  bearing  a  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  the  gracioso,  but 
dressed  as  a  harlequin  and  known  as 
pulcinello,  wandered  through  the  piece, 
advising,  chaffing,  or  encouraging  the  other 
dramatis  persona:.  He  had  no  written  part. 
The  actor  was  supposed  to  improvise  his 
sallies,  and  came  and  went  on  the  stage  as 
he  pleased.  Moreover,  while  the  other 
actors  spoke  good  Italian,  he  talked  the 
local  dialect. 

J.  F.  N. 


SCIENCE. 


WE  shall  probably  hear  more  from 
Toronto  of  the  theory  respecting 
the  age  and  permanence  of  the  Arctic  basin 
which  Dr.  Gregory  has  just  put  out  as  a 
feeler  in  Nature.  Dr.  Gregory  has  made 
his  reputation  as  a  geologist  mainly  in 
southern  latitudes,  but  he  has  also  conducted 
explorations  in  the  Eocky  Mountains  of 
America,  and  his  experience  with  the 
Conway  expedition  to  Spitzbergen  last  year 
gives  him  undoubted  right  to  come  forward 
as  an  authority  on  Arctic  geology.  The 
subject,  however,  is  a  thorny  one;  and 
opinions  have  undergone  so  many  changes 
in  regard  to  it  that  any  fresh  dogmatic 
suggestion  is  likely  to  arouse  a  controversy. 

Beiefly,  Dr.  Gregory's  contentions  are 
as  follows  :  It  used  to  bo  believed  that  the 
Arctic  Ocean  was  a  shallow  basin  containing 
much  unexplored  land.  The  soundings  of 
the  Fram  have  upset  this  \dew  entirely,  and 
now  the  tendency  is  to  regard  it  as  a  deep 
and  permanent  ocean  basin.  If  this  view 
be  correct,  it  carries  with  it  the  xipheaval  of 
many  problems  relating  to  British  geology, 
which  will  now  require  fresh  solutions.  By 
way  of  averting  this  contingency.  Dr. 
Gregory  tries  to  show  that  the  Arctic  basin, 
though  undeniably  deep,  may  not  have 
been  of  very  long  duration  ;  that  it  may,  in 
fact,  represent  "a  great  area  of  .subsidence 
(a  senhmgsfeld  of  Suess)  later  than  the 
deposition  of  the  Tertiary  plant  beds." 

His  argument  is  two-fold.  He  begins  by 
a  comparison  of  the  Arctic  with  the  other 
well-determined  ocean  basins,  each  of  which 
has  been  long  enough  in  existence  to  bring 
about  a  complete  divergence  of  the  flora  on 
its  opposite  sides.  No  such  divergence 
exists  in  the  Arctic  regions,  but  as  there  is 
almost  a  complete  belt  of  land  round  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  the  distribution  of  which  has 
often  altered,  the  botanical  argument  is 
admittedly  not  worth   much,  and  is  practi- 
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cally  abandoned.  Then  comes  the  geological, 
which  ig  more  complicated  and  more  im- 
portant. Dr.  Gregory  traces  within  fairly 
wide  limits  the  extension  of  the  Arctic  Sea 
in  the  Archaean,  Cambrian,  Silurian, 
Devonian,  Carboniferous,  Triassic,  and  later 
periods  down  to  the  Pleistocene,  .showing  a 
wide  variation  of  its  area.  He  sums  up  by 
adding  that  it  is  at  present  bounded  by  a 
rim  of  land,  supported  by  five  great  con- 
tinental blocks  of  Archaean  rocks,  surrounded 
by  bands  of  sedimentary  rocks.  There  is 
nothing  to  show  that  the  Archaean  blocks 
have  ever  been  submerged,  and  a  theory 
might  well  be  put  forward — as  indeed  it  has 
been — that  the  basin  is  coeval  with  them 
in  geological  time.  This  is  the  point  that 
Dr.  Gregory  contests.  If  we  look  at  a  map 
of  the  Polar  regions  showing  the  strike  of 
the  rocks  and  the  trend  of  the  mountain 
chains,  we  see,  he  says,  that  these  all  run 
north  and  south,  and  end  abruptly  in  the 
margin  of  the  Polar  basin.  A  characteristic 
instance  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  Ural  and 
Verhanoj'sk  Mountains  with  their  respective 
geological  continuations — Nova  Zemlya  and 
the  New  Siberian  Islands.  Analogy  with 
similar  truncated  mountain  lines  elsewhere 
renders  it  probable  that  all  these  radial 
systems  once  extended  still  further  north  ; 
and  if  they  did  so  they  would  have  effec- 
tually broken  up  the  existing  Polar  basin. 
At  the  present  time  we  have  no  knowledge 
which  woidd  justify  us  in  saying  that  this 
has  been  the  case ;  nothing  but  analogy  and 
an  absence  of  direct  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary. As  Dr.  Gregory's  article  is  num- 
bered 1,  we  may  conclude  that  similar 
speculations  are  to  follow.  They  are  certain 
to  be  received  with  interest,  if  only  for  the 
fresh  and  original  method  in  which  Dr. 
Gregory  approaches  his  problems. 


The  physical  anthropologist  has  been 
patient,  waiting  for  his  time  to  come  ;  but  at 
last  he  is  in  arms.  Mr.  George  Dorsey,  of 
the  Field  Columbian  Museum,  in  the  course 
of  a  masterly  address,  which  is  printed  in 
Science,  complains  that  what  should  be  the 
foremost  of  all  human  sciences  is  practically 
neglected.  He  quotes,  of  course,  in  support 
of  his  premise,  Pope's  sajdng  that  the  proper 
study  of  mankind  is  man,  and  draws  a  glow- 
ing picture  of  the  knowledge  to  be  gained 
from  well-ordered  museums  of  comparative 
skeletons  and  casts.  He  makes  out  a  fairly 
good  case  against  explorers.  How  often,  he 
asks,  on  any  of  the  great  scientific  expedi- 
tions is  there  any  one  fitted  by  previous 
training  to  observe  correctly  and  accurately 
the  races  of  men  to  be  encountered  ?  On  all 
the  numerous  expeditions  into  Afi'ica  and 
across  Asia,  or  among  the  Pacific  Islands, 
we  find  men  competent  to  observe  and 
collect  reptQes,  birds,  fishes,  and  mammals, 
or  to  study  botany  and  geology ;  but  how 
often  is  anthropology  represented?  Mr. 
Dorsey's  oratorical  indignation  blinds  him, 
of  course,  to  an  obvious  fact,  that  where  an 
explorer  may  collect  fishes  or  mammals 
he  would  have  a  difficulty  in  collecting 
human  specimens.  The  Societv  for  ttie 
Protection  of  Aborigines  might  be  counted 
upon  to  resist  any  such  scientific  aspirations 
in  dark  regions,  while  at  home  human  dis- 
section is  hardly  a  very  popular  occupation, 


and  the  choice  of  specimens  is  not  ideal.  It 
is  easy  to  see  the  value  of  Mr.  Dorsey's 
museum  with  rows  upon  rows  of  comparative 
skeletons  of  all  the  races  of  the  world,  show- 
ing the  embryology  and  growth,  hereditarj' 
characteristics,  &c.,  of  the  different  human 
species ;  but  it  is  equally  easy  to  overlook 
the  special  difficulties  in  the  way  of  carry- 
ing out  such  an  idea.  Mr.  Dorsey  himself 
recognises  some  limitation,  as  when  he  says, 
"  AVe  can  dig  up  the  bony  remains  of  the 
Papuan,  but  he  refuses  to  be  dissected." 
In  nine  places  out  of  ten,  however,  the 
Papuan  or  his  equivalent  would  have  equally 
strong  objections  to  the  disturbance  of  bony 
remains. 

H.  C.  M. 


MUSIC. 


BEETHOVEN'S  BIOGEAPHEE. 

TAST  month  passed  peacefully  away 
_j  Alexander  Wheelock  Thayer,  who, 
up  to  within  a  few  months  of  his  death,  was 
United  States  Consid  at  Trieste.  He  was 
bom  in  1817,  at  South  Natick,  Mass. 
While  studying  at  Harvard  University  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  writing  a  biographj' 
of  Beethoven,  and  in  18.54  set  seriously  to 
work.  The  first  volume  only  appearad  in 
1866,  the  second  in  1872,  and  the  third  in 
1879.  For  eighteen  years  lovers  of  Beethoven 
have  been  anxiously  awaiting  a  fourth, 
though  scarcely  last  volume,  since  the  j'eara 
1816-1827,  still  to  be  described,  were  among 
the  most  eventful  of  the  composer's  life.  It 
is  probable  that  the  material  is  collected, 
and  that  the  remaining  volume  or  volumes 
will  soon  be  edited  and  published  by  Dr. 
H.  Deiters,  the  translator  of  those  which  have 
already  appeared.  Por  the  work,  though 
originally  written  in  English,  was  published 
in  German.  It  is  difficult  to  know  what 
induced  Mr.  Thayer  thus  to  make  known 
the  result  of  his  researches.  Possibly  he 
was  of  opinion  that  his  book  woidd  find 
more  readers  in  Genuany.  Yet  there  are 
many,  many  lovers  and  admirers  of  the 
master  all  over  the  world ;  and  there  is  no 
country  in  which  the  name  of  Beethoven  is 
held  in  greater  honour  than  England  or 
America. 

The  story  of  Beethoven's  troubled  life  is 
full  of  interest,  although  that  interest  is 
often  of  a  painful  kind.  That  story  is 
strongly  reflected  in  his  music,  which  is  in 
truth  a  psychography.  The  biographer  has 
given  us  facts;  the  music  reveals  to  us  feelings. 
Were  the  facts  connected  with  his  life  totally 
unknown  to  us  we  could  have  told  that  he 
was  a  man  of  noble  impulse,  of  tender 
emotion,  of  deep  melancholy,  and  at  times 
of  caustic  humour.  Sir  George  Grove  in  his 
recently  published  work  on  the  sjonphonies 
remarks  as  follows  :  "It  has  been  well  said 
that,  though  the  '  Eroica '  was  a  portrait 
of  Bonaparte,  it  is  as  much  a  portrait  of 
Beethoven  himself."  And  he  adds,  "But 
that  is  the  case  with  everything  he  wrote." 

Mr.  Thayer  concerned  himself  almost 
entirely  with  the  outer  man ;  he  left  the 
music  to  speak  for  itself.  He  was  a  most 
painstaking  biographer,    and,    moreover,  a 


truthful  one.  His  Life  of  Beethoven  is  no 
romance ;  he  has  tried  to  present  to  us  the 
man  exactly  as  he  was.  Nothing  is  kept 
back  :  the  writer's  aim  was  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth.  Beethoven  had 
his  failings  and  his  faults,  and  these  are 
placed  side  by  side  with  his  many  virtues. 

The  first  to  write  a  Life  of  Beethoven  was 
Anton  Schindler,  who  was  a  devoted  friend 
of  the  master's.  Mr.  Thayer,  although  he 
has  exposed  some  of  his  errors,  recorded 
that  "  his  honesty  and  intelligence  are  both 
to  be  trusted."  Schindler's  work — which, 
by  the  way,  passed  through  three  editions — 
is  certainly  valuable ;  and  there  is  a  warmth 
and  enthusiasm  in  it  which  may  be  easily 
accounted  for  by  his  personal  intercourse 
with  the  master.  There  was  no  lack  of 
enthusiasm  about  Thayer,  yet  his  strong 
desire  to  be  impartial,  not  in  any  way  to 
colour  his  narrative,  imparts  at  times  a 
certain  coldness  to  his  writing — I  may  even 
say  dryness.  But  in  reading  his  book  one 
feels  all  the  time  that  he  is  a  very  safe 
guide;  of  Schindler  that  cannot  be  said. 
Then,  again,  what  the  latter  wrote  was 
a  sketch  rather  than  a  biography.  He 
touched  in  the  briefest  manner  on  events  of 
special  importance,  and  of  this  he  was  well 
aware ;  many  facts,  too,  are  not  noticed 
at  aU.  A  more  complete  Life  was  absolutely 
necessary ;  and  Thayer,  by  his  indefatigable 
energy  and  patience  in  collecting  material, 
by  the  care  and  judgment  which  he  dis- 
played in  sifting  and  setting  in  order  that 
material,  and  liy  the  trouble  which  he  took 
to  ferret  out  documents  and  facts  that  would 
throw  any  light  on  the  composer's  career, 
was  evidently  most  competent  to  undertake 
such  a  task.  One  can  only  regret  that  he 
was  not  able  to  bring  the  labour  of  well- 
nigh  half  a  century  to  a  successful  close. 
It  is  fortunate  that  that  labour  will  be 
undertaken  by  a  man  who  must  be  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  late  historian's 
notes  and  intentions. 

J.  s.  s. 


COERESPONDENCE. 

Shakespeare's  Sonnets. 

London :  August  2. 

I  feel  it  difficult  to  accoimt  for  Mr.  E.  K. 
Chambers's  statement  that  the  number  of  the 
so-called  Herbertists  is  "rapidly  thinning," 
unless  he  is  affected  by  that  curious  psycho- 
logical illusion  which  consists  in  an  extension 
or  multipHcation  of  one's  own  personaUty.  In 
a  somewhat  similar  way  I  should  be  able  to 
explaiu  what  ho  says  about  being  "dazzled" 
by  a  "specious  structure,"  aud  seeing  "an 
imsubstantial  pageant"  which  "faded  into 
nothingness."  Mr.  Chambers's  acquaintance 
with  my  Commentary  on  the  Sonnets  (if  I  may 
judge  from  his  letter)  is  probably  limited  to  the 
binding.  He  makes  the  absurd  statement  that 
"  the  language  and  thought  of  the  Sonnets  "  is 
"  that  of  the  plays  written  during  the  years 
1592-1594."  Now,  there  is  not  a  single  play 
of  Shakespeare's  of  which  it  can  be  precisely 
and  definitely  said  that  it  was  written  during 
the  period  named.  Whether  this  fact  would 
enable  Mr.  Chambers  to  escape  the  auto  da  fi 
to  which  he  expresses  his  willingness  to  resign 
himself  it  is  not  for  me  to  say.  But— to  put 
aside  dates— the  assertion  that  the  melancholy 
and  pessunistic  thought  so  often  appearing  in 
the  Sonnets  is  characteristic  of  Shakespeare's 
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earUer  plays  needs  no  consideration.  It  is 
assumed,  moreover,  that  I  am  ignorant  of  a 
certain  essay  by  Hermann  Isaac,  which  was 
mentioned  and  quoted  in  my  Introduction. 
Moreover,  if  Mr.  Chambers  had  made  himself 
acquainted  with  what  I  have  written  he  would 
have  found  a  tolerably  full  explanation  of  the 
words  "  in  act  thy  bed- vow  broke, ' '  as  probably 
referring  to  a  marriage  of  Mary  Fitton  in  early 
youth — possibly  a  runaway  match — which  had 
been  set  aside  as  invalid.  According  to 
EHzabethan  usage,  "in  act"  bore  a  meaning 
different  from  that  which  the  words  now 
suggest.  Possibly  some  additional  light  may 
be  thrown  on  this  matter  by  the  Fitton  letters 
now  at  Arbury,  which,  it  is  announced,  Mrs. 
Newdigate  is  intending  to  publish.  But, 
whether  this  be  so  or  not,  Mr.  Chambers  may 
rest  assiu-ed  that  the  use  of  big  words  will  not 
suffice  for  the  settlement  of  this  question,  or 
the  questions  related  thereto. 

Thomas  Tyler. 


Highbury:  July  ,'31. 

Mr.  Tyler  bewails  the  inexorable  march  of 
events  which  places  his  views  here  anent  in  the 
prospective  backgi-ound  of  lapsed  heresies ; 
personally,  I  welcome  any  ally,  in  the  recon- 
struction of  Shakespeare's  personal  relations, 
who  shall  discountenance  the  disgusting 
immorality  of  his  "  dark  ladye  "  theory. 

These  Sonnets  are  many-sided ;  they  were 
not  intended  to  be  read  as  a  whole,  having 
been  "  sugared  "  to  suit  many  palates — written 
and  circulated  for  his  "friends" — a  term 
which,  taken  collectively,  covers  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men  and  women — poets,  players, 
and  patrons. 

I  have  pondered  much  over  "  Willobie," 
obviously  an  assumed  name.  There  were 
Willoughbys  at  coUege,  but  I  connect  the 
involved  mystery  with  the  Danvers  family, 
who  were  associates  of  Southampton  and  a  sad 
clog  to  his  career. 

Now,  Mr.  Tyler  considers  this  Southampton 
theory  to  be  dead ;  it  may  yet  be  resuscitated 
and  face  him  in  this  world  as  a  Banquo's 
ghost.  What,  indeed,  can  exceed  Lord  South- 
ampton's claims  as  patron?  Let  any  unpreju- 
diced person  read  the  two  dedications  written 
for  "Venus  and  Adonis"  and  for  "Lucrece," 
and  then  turn  to  the  overpowering  sense  of 
obligation  implied  in  the  Somiets  :  "  All  I  have, 
devoted  yours  " — what  language  could  surjiass 
this  straiu  ?  Then  comes  the  urgent  appeal  to 
marry:  father  dead,  mother  living  ;  while  Lord 
Pembroke,  senior,  still  survived.  But  Herbert  is 
quite  out  of  the  running,  and  would  never  have 
appeared  on  the  tupis  but  for  the  laboured 
address  prefixed  by  Homing  and  Condell  to  the 
folio.  Now,  Lord  Soutliampton  was  then  in 
the  shade,  perhaps  abroad,  while  the  Herberts 
were  in  high  oiHce ;  self-interest  explains  this 
episode. 

The  burden  of  the  Sonnets  is  the  sense  of 
obligation  to  continue  writing,  an  per  amtrad ; 
it  involved  a  great  strain,  an  incessant  effort 
after  fresh  ideas ;  so  we  find  him  veer  about, 
shifting  his  sails  to  secure  variety,  and  yet 
preserve  continuity;  thus  his  "puppet"  is 
alternately  lauded  and  belaboured ;  he  is 
personified  in  many  aspects,  but  a  straiu  of 
hyperbolic  praise  runs  through  it  all. 

Then  as  to  Mr.  "  W.  H.,"  read  77.  W.  Lord 
Southamptou  was  prosecuted,  he  was  proscribed, 
and  all  Iiis  hououTH  forfeited,  thus  surviving  as 
a  private  gentleman.  Several  of  the  Sonnets 
refer  to  eclipse  and  imprisonment ;  but  the 
"nod  and  the  wink"  are  sufficient  for  some, 
while  none  are  so  blind  as  they  who  will  not 
see.  So  for  them  fifty-two  letters  in  the 
Academy  were  insufficient. 

A.  Hall. 


BOOK  EEVIEWS  EEVIEWED. 

CoMPAEixG  the  present  work 
Place  in  History."  with   Carlyle's,  the    Chronicle 

By  Dr.  Gardiner.  ^j.J(.Qg        "  Cariyle    .     .     .     was 
(Longmans.)  ■'  n        f 

the  posthumous  Jiosweil  oi 
his  hero,  while  Dr.  Gardiner  has  only  aimed 
at  being  his  retrosi^ective  Buckle."  His 
lectures  "  are  a  perfect  model  of  the  liiglier 
academic  st3'le  of  teaching  history  by  general 
principle  ;  and  though  one  may  occasionally 
differ  from  his  conclusions,  we  are  always 
moved  to  admiration  of  his  research,  liis 
critical  acumen,  his  philosophical  spirit,  and 
his  impartiality.  .  .  .  Some  may  be  dis- 
posed to  think  that  he  emphasises  a  little 
too  much  the  negative  side  of  Cromwell's 
character."  "It  is  always  difficult,"  re- 
marks the  Pall  Mall  in  a  similar  spirit,  ' '  to 
say  where  the  work  of  destruction  .  .  .  ends 
and  the  work  of  construction  begins;  and 
it  seems  strange  to  find  Cromwell's  military 
successes  classed  among  his  '  negative 
actions,'  because  by  their  means  '  hostile 
armies  were  not  allowed  to  be  victorious.'  " 
"It  is  lamented  that  the  adojition  of  an  im- 
partial attitude  .  .  .  involves  of  necessity  a 
lamentable  neglect  of  the  judicious  historian 
at  the  hands  of  the  world  at  large.  .  .  . 
Prof.  Gardiner  must  be  content  with  having 
produced  the  most  reasonable  estimate  of 
Cromwell's  genius  which  has  yet  been 
given."  The  dictum  that  Cromwell  was 
"the  typical  Englishman  in  the  world  of 
action  as  Shakespeare  in  the  spiritual 
world "  is  criticised  on  the  ground,  first, 
that  Shakespeare's  fame  rests  on  Lis 
accomplishment  as  a  poet,  and  not  as  a 
thinker ;  and,  secondly,  on  the  ambiguity 
of  the  word  "typical."  "If  the  most 
typical  Englishman  exhibits  the  besetting 
sins  of  his  countrymen  in  equal  measure 
with  their  virtues,  we  beg  leave  to  withhold 
from  him  the  title  of  the  greatest  English- 
man of  all  time.  If  he  does  not,  then  he 
becomes  the  ideal  Englishman — a  glorious, 
if  somewhat  hazy,  image,  which  everybody 
is  at  liberty  to  construct  for  himself  according 
to  taste."  "  The  book  probably  expresses," 
writes  the  Daily  JVeios,  "  the  final  and 
general  judgment  of  educated  men." 

.  .       This    book   suggests   to   the 

Invisible."   By  J.  Speaker   the    exclamation    of 

Lane  Allen.      gj^    q[{[  country   Squire,    that 

(Macmillan.)       ,,^,  "^     i^    i         i  •  i 

' '  there  are  some  books  which 
it  is  a  positive  pleasure  to  read."  It  is  "  one 
of  those  rare  stories  which  make  a  direct 
appeal  to  the  taste  and  feelings.  ...  A 
beautiful  book — beautiful  in  language  and 
sentiment,  in  design  and  in  execution.  .  .  . 
Tlie  historical  novel  can  hardly  be  said  as 
yet  to  have  thriven  on  American  soil,  but 
T/ie  Choir  Invisible  .  .  .  shows  that  America 
may  yet  have  a  school  of  genuine  historical 
romance  not  inferior  to  any  that  exists  else- 
where." The  Saturday  reviewer,  thougli 
warm  in  his  admiration,  is  more  outspoken 
in  his  criticism.  The  work  is  "  remarkably 
lacking  in  balance";  first,  "the  dramatic 
and  reflective,  the-objective  .and  the  personal, 
lie  separately,  and  the  book  rocks  like  an 
ill-balanced  boat  from  side  to  side  "  ;  and, 
secondly,  "  the  various  parts  of  the  scheme 
are  not  drawn  in  proportion  to  each 
other.  ...  It  is  as  though   a  painter  had , 


schemed  out  a  composition,  and  then  had 
spent  all  his  skill  on  the  detail  of  a  jjiece  of 
drapery  in  the  foreground."  However, 
"the  love-scenes  are  beautiful.  Moreover, 
on  almost  every  page  there  sits  the  inde- 
finable grace  of  an  imagination  enamoured 
of  beauty.  And  if  Mr.  Allen,  in  his 
devotion,  becomes  at  times  just  a  little  over- 
serious,  he  shares  his  fault  with  all  other 
persons  who  are  devoted  —  a  sufficiently 
small  and  distinguished  company."  The 
Bookman  observes  that  American  readers  are 
more  patient  of  "  the  disburdening  of  the 
heart"  than  Englishmen;  and  that  "in 
The  Choir  Inrisible  Mr.  Allen  disburdens 
himself  with  great  simplicity,  revealing  a 
very  sympathetic  and  sensitive  nature." 
"  Mr.  Allen's  power  of  character  drawmg," 
writes  the  Fall  Mall's  Irresponsible  Eeader, 
"invests  the  old,  old  story  with  renewed 
and  absorbing  interest.  .  .  .  The  fascina- 
tion of  the  story  lies  in  great  part  in  Mr. 
Allen's  graceful  and  vivid  style.  His 
beautiful  vignettes  of  forest  scenery,  and 
the  real  thoughtfulness  of  his  dialogue, 
raise  the  story  out  of  the  ruck  of  the 
commonplace."  A  provincial  critic  opines 
that  "  the  want  of  incident  is  the  main 
defect."  "  On  the  other  hand,  the  pages 
are  crowded  with  moralising,  and  the 
reader  grows  tired  of  long  speeches." 


"The  author   of   T/ie   Cruci- 

"^mc^S&i'   form  Mark,"  the   Speaker  ex- 

stephens.       plains,  ' '  has  once  more  made 

(Bliss,  Sands.)     xn-i'    -i  i       .i  n 

Edinburgh  the  scene  oi  a 
story  of  modern  romance  and  adventure. 
Mr.  Peters,  if  it  does  not  fulfil  the  promise 
of  the  earlier  book,  .  .  .  helps  to  confirm 
the  impression  that  in  Mr.  Riccardo  Stephens 
the  modem  Athens  has  found  another 
devoted  son  whose  name  may  be  added  to 
the  noble  list  in  which  Scott  and  Stevenson 
hold  the  foremost  place."  A  weak  point  is 
said  to  be  "  the  somewhat  nebulous 
character  of  Mr.  Peters  himself."  On  the 
other  hand,  "  some  of  the  pleasantest 
chapters  are  those  in  which  no  progress 
is  made  with  the  great  scheme  of 
vengeance."  Mr.  Courtnej',  in  the  Daily 
Telegraph,  writes  :  "  The  story  grows  in 
intensity  as  we  near  the  close  ;  and,  although 
in  manj'  resjiects  it  would  benefit  by  greater 
conciseness  and  by  the  elimination  of  one 
or  two  unnecessary  chapters,  it  is  true  that 
wo  loarn  something  more  of  the  deadly  per- 
sistence of  the  hero  by  watching  the  slow 
evolution  of  his  mind."  "  Mr.  Stephens," 
writes  the  Pall  Mall,  "is  a  little  too  leisurelj- 
in  the  gradual  development  of  his  hero's 
plan  of  vengeance,  but  the  re.sult  of  his 
work  is  a  jjowerfully  written  and  deeply 
interesting  novel.  There  is  plenty  of  light 
relief  to  the  grimness  of  the  central  idea, 
and  all  the  characters  are  excellently  drawn, 
particularly  Mrs.  Jimp  and  'Melia  Rivers." 


EPPS'S    COCOAINE. 

COCOA- NIB    EXTRACT. 

(TEA-LIKK.) 
The  choiceBt  roasted  nibs  (brokeu-up  beans)  of  the  natural  Cocoa  on 
being  subjected  to  powerful  hydraulic  pressure  give  forth  their  excess 
of  oil,  leaving  for  use  a  finely  flavoured  powder— "Cocoaine,"  a  product 
which,  when  prepared  with  boiling  water,  has  the  consistence  of  tea, 
of  which  it  is  now,  with  many,  beneficially  taking  the  place.  Its 
aotivo  principle  being  a  gentle  nerve  stimulant,  supplies  the  needed 
energy  without  unduly  exciting  the  Bystem.  Sold  only  in  labelled 
Tins. 
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THE 


BLAISDELL  SELF-SHARPENING  PENCIL 


Government 


is  in  use  (in  preference  to  cedar  pencils)  at 

London  and  Westminster  Bank, 
City  Bank,  London  and  South- 
Western  Bank,  and  other 
London  and  Provincial  Banks 

In  the  Offices  of  the  London 
AND  North -Western  Railway, 
Midland  Eailway,  Great 
Northern  Railway,  Great 
Eastern  Railway,  London, 
Brighton,  and  South  Coast 
Railway,  South-Eastern 
Railway,  London  and 
South  -  Western  Railway, 
L.vncasiiiee  and  Yorkshire 
Railway,  Caledonian  Rail- 
way, and  other  Railway 
Companies. 


The  War  Office 
Bank  or  England 
New      Zealand 

Office 
Bankers'  Cleaeing  House 
United      States      Government 

Offices 
Oxford  University 
Cambridge  University 
Eton  College 
United  States  Arsenal 
United  States  Navy 
Pennsylvania    and     other 

American  Railway  Companies 
The  London  Stock  Exchange 
North  British  aitd  Mercantile 

and  other  insurance  offices 


HOW    USED. 

start  the  paper  with  a  pin  or  any  pointed  instrument— a  slight  pull— off  it 
comes,  and  the  lead  pencil  in  sharpened.  Thirty  Fresh  Points  to  every 
Pencil.  The  only  wear  is  from  use,  not  from  whittling'  away  or  Ireaking  the 
lead. 

No  wood  chips  are  left  on  the  floor,  nor  any  dirty  marking-stuff  on  your 
fingers. 

What  the  Newspapers  say  of  the 

BLAISDELL  SELF-SHARPENING  PENCIL 

Truth. 

*'  There  is  no  limit  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  Americana  in  improving  upon  the  ordinary 
paraphernalia  of  daily  life.  The  other  day  I  found  my  oflBce  table  provided  with  a  set  of 
new  editorial  pencils— red,  blue,  and  black.  Being  struck  by  something  unusual  in  their 
appearance,  I  made  inquii-ies,  and  discovered  that  they  represented  the  latest  Yankee 
notion  in  lead  pencils,  the  lead  being  mounted  in  a  stick  of  tightly-packed  paper  instead 
of  wood.  The  paper  is  laid  on  in  layers,  and  the  advantage  of  the  arrangement  is  that 
when  the  point  is  broken  or  worn  down,  you  tear  off  one  layer  of  paper,  and  a  new 
and  perfectly  symmetrical  point  is  instantly  produced  without  any  further  process  of 
sharpening.  This  is  called  the  *  Blaisdell '  pencil,  and  if  Blaisdell  is  the  inventor,  I  hope 
he  may  make  a  fortune  out  of  it." 

The  Queen. 

*' What  an  improvement  this  is  upon  the  old  laborious  process  of  pencil  sharpening, 
and  how  much  less  extravagant  with  regard  to  the  consumption  of  the  lead,  which  cannot 
snap  off  when  thus  treated ! " 

Westminster  Gazette. 

"It  is  decidedly  an  ingenious  idea." 

Black  and  White. 

"The  *  Blaisdell  self-sharpening  paper  pencil '  is  a  remarkably  smart  contrivance.  The 
lead  is  encased  in  paper,  which  can  easily  be  unrolled  when  a  fresh  point  is  required.** 

The   Lady. 

"A  self-sharpening  paper  pencil  does  not  sound  a  very  promising  invention,  but 
anyone  who  becomes  possessed  of  one  of  the  Blaisdell  variety  will  acknowledge  at  once 
that  it  is  a  very  ingenious  little  article.  These  pencils  need  no  knife  to  sharpen  them,  as, 
by  simply  tearing  off  a  little  roll  of  paper  at  the  end,  a  new  point  appears.  They  are  made 
in  black,  red, 'or  blue,  for  otfice  work,  and  are  well  worthy  of  a  ti-ial." 

Evening  News  and  Post. 

*' One  of  the  latest  inventions  that  tend  to  make  literary  life  better  worth  living  is  the 
Blaisdell  Paper  Pencil.  Penknives,  blackened  thumbs  and  unparliamentary  language 
when  the  point  snaps  short  at  an  important  moment  are  now  at  a  discount.  All  that  the 
writer  or  reporter  has  to  do  is  to  insert  a  pin  in  a  spot  indicated  on  the  pencil-stem,  and,  lo  ! 
a  little  roll  of  paper  unfolds  like  a  diminutive  shaving,  or  a  released  curl,  and  a  fresh 
already  sharpened  point  appears  to  gladden  his  eyes  and  stimulate  his  harassed  brain." 


HOW    SOLD. 

Ask  for  the  BLAISDELL  SELF-SHAKPENING  PENCIL  at  any  stationer's. 
The  Blacklkad  Pencils  are  made  in  5  Grades :  H.B;  H;  B;  H.H;  B.B  ; 
finest  Bavarian  Lead,  equal  to  the  highest  quality  of  Artists'  Pencils.  Coloured 
Crayon  Pencils  in  Blue,  Red,  Yellow,  Green,  and  Black,  tough  and  smooth, 
rich  in  colour. 

I/your  stationer  does  not  sell  them,  send  Is.  for  set  of  sample  pencils  to — 

BLAISDELL    PAPER    PENCIL     CO.,    LTD., 

46,  HOLBOKN  VIADUCT,  LONDON    E.G. 


Fountain  Pens  and  Stylos 

The  objections  to  them,  and  how  they  have 
been  met. 


Cceteris  paribus  everyone  woiJd  rather  use  a 
fountain  pen  that  carries  its  own  ink,  and  can, 
therefore,  be  used  anywhere  and  at  any  moment, 
in  preference  to  an  ordinary  pen,  which  has  to  be 
dipped  in  the  ink  every  minute  or  so. 

But  fountain  pens  have  acquired  a  bad  name  from 
two  or  three  general  objections  to  them.  "  A 
foimtain  pen  is  all  very  well,"  people  say,  "but  it 
has  to  be  carried  upright,  otherwise  the  ink  comes 
out  in  your  pocket ;  in  fact,  the  ink  spills  and  makes 
a  hideous  mess  on  the  smallest  provocation.  By  way 
of  compensation,  when  you  want  to  write,  the  ink 
retires  to  the  barrel  (if  it  isn't  all  spilled  into  your 
pocket)  and  refuses  to  emerge  until  the  pen  has  been 
shaken  and  thumped  until  it  squirts  out  a  blot  on 
the  carpet." 

This  used  to  be  true  ;  but  the  CAW  PEN  has  met 
the  difficulty.  It  does  not  have  to  be  carried  up- 
right ;  it  can  be  carried  sideways,  upside  down,  or 
in  any  position  whatever.  The  ink  cannot  possibly 
spill,  because  it  is  in  a  hermetically  closed  chamber, 
screwed  tight.     There  is  no  air-hole. 

The  pen  can  be  jerked  or  thrown  about  as  much 
as  you  please ;  it  cannot  spill.  On  the  other  hand, 
until  the  CAW  PEN  is  opened  for  use  the  nib  (which 
is  a  gold  one  of  the  finest  quality)  is  immersed  in  the 
ink.  Consequently  it  wiites  at  once,  without  giving 
any  trouble. 

The  CAW  PEN  is  not  merely  the  only  fountain  pen 
which  anyone  cares  to  use  who  has  once  seen  it  as  a 
pocket  pen,  but  it  is  so  convenient  for  desk  use  that 
it  supersedes  all  other  pens  whatever. 

Jt  is  easily  filled,  and  having  a  wide  mouth  does 
not  clog  with  air  bubbles  during  that  operation. 
Prices  from  12s.  6d. 

"  Caw  pens  liave  a  repute  bej'ond  their  neighbours." 

Westminster  Btidget. 

The  objection  to  Stylographic  Pens  is  that  the 
point  rarely  suits  the  writer's  hand,  and  cannot  be 
adjusted, 

The  CAW  STYLOGRAPHIC  PEN  can  be  adjusted 
in  an  instant.  It  has  not  all  the  advantages  of  the 
CAW  FOUNTAIN  PEN ;  but  for  people  who  prefer 
a  stylo  this  is  the  best  stylo  on  the  market.  Prices 
from  5s. 

British  Depot :  46,  Holborn  Viaduct,  London,  E.G. 
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WM.   BLACKWOOD   &    SONS'    PUBLICATIONS. 


PRINCE     RANJITSINHJI     ON     CRICKET. 

Dedicated    by   permission    to    Her    Majesty    the    Queen-E^npress. 

ON  MONDAY,  AUGUST  9th,  WILL  BE  PUBLISHED 

THE    JUBILEE    BOOK    OF    CRICKET 

By   K.    S.    RANJITSINHJI. 

With  107  FuU-Page  Plates. 
This    Work    to  ill    be   issued   in    Three    Editions : 

1.  EDITION     DE    LUXE,  limited    to    350    Copies    for   England,    printed   on   Hand-made   Paper,  and  handsomely  bound  in 
buckram,  crown  4to,  with  22  Photogravures  and  85  Full-Page  Plates,  each  Copy  signed  by  Prince  Ranjitsinhji,  £5  5s.  net. 

2.  FINE-PAPER   EDITION,  roj'al  8vo,  with  Photogravure  Frontispiece,  and  106  Full-Page  Plates  on  Art  Paper,  25s.net. 

3.  POPULAR  EDITION,  with  107  Page  Illustrations,  large  crown  8vo,  6s. 

POPTJLAE,     EDITION,     price     SIXPENCE. 

IN  A  FEW  DAYS  WILL  BE  PUBLISHED 

GEORGE    ELIOT'S 
SCENES     OF     CLERICAL     LIFE. 

Eoyal  8vo,  paper  cover,  SIXPENCE. 

WORKS    BY    THE    LATE    SIR   JOHN    SKELTON,    K.C.B. 
THE    TABLE-TALK    of   SHIRLEY.     Reminiscences  of  and  Letters  from  Froude,   Thackeray, 

Disraeli,  Browning,  Eossetti,  Kingsley,  Baynes,  Huxley,  Tyndall,  and  others.     With  an  Engraving  on  Steel  and  3  Woodcuts. 
Sixth  Edition,  Eevised  and  Enlarged.     Post  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

THE   TABLE-TALK  of  SHIRLEY.     Second  Series.     Summers  and  Winters  at  Balmawhapple. 

Book  I.  BY  the    NOETH    SEA.      Book  II.  AMONG  the    SUMMEE    ISLES.      Book  III.  ALPINE   EESTING-PLACES. 
Book  lY.  HOME  AGAIN!     2  vols.,  with  Illustrations,  post  8vo,  10s.  net. 

MAITLAND  of  LETHINGTON ;  and  the  Scotland  of  Mary  Stuart.    A  History.    Limited  Edition, 

with  Portraits.     2  vols.,  demy  8vo,  28s.  net. 


NEW    BOOKS. 
OLD   MEMORIES.     By  General   Sir  Hugh   Gough,  G.C.B.,  V.C.     With  Illustrations.      Crown 

8vo,    ;is.  G(l. 
"  Sir  Hugh  (Rough's  peculiarly  '  live  '  little  work  is  one  that  soldiers  ami  civilians  will  eiiually  apinvinatc." — V'urtrl. 

THE   WOODLAND   LIFE.     By  Edward  Thomas.    With  a  Frontispiece.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

"  Very  daintily  drawn  and  beautifully  fini.shed  sketches  in  pen  and  ink  of  wild  nature  in  our  woods  and  meadows." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


TWO    NEW    SIX-SHILLING    NOVELS. 
AN   ELECTRIC  SHOCK,  and  Other  Stories.     By  E.  Gerard  (Madame  de  Laszowska),  Author  of 

"  A  Foreigner,"  &c.,  Joint-Author  of  "  Eeata,"  &e.     Crown  Svo,  Os. 
"  Each  of  the  stories  has  its  own  special  charm,  that  which  gives  \U  title  to  the  book  being  one  of  those  delightful  studies  of  .\ustriuu  life  Ln  which  this 
writer  excels." — Speaker. 

AUDREY    CRAVEN.     By  May  Sinclair.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

"A  clever  novel,  admirably  conceived  and  Wrll  \t:\V.&a."— Saturday  Revieiv. 


WM.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  London  and  Edinburgh. 
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CATALOGUES. 


DAVID  NUTT,   270-271,    Strand,  London,  Vf.C, 
PPBLiaHERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OF  POREIQN  BOOKS 
in  all  Lan^uagee. 
N«w  and  Standard  Books  in  all  Branches  kept  in  Stook  or  supplied 
promptly  to  order. 
Foreign  Periodicals  supplied. 
GataXoguei  and  ttrms  on  applUation. 
LARGE   STOCK   OP  SECOND-HAND   BOOKS 
in  alt  Departments  of  Literature. 
LATEST  CATALOGUES  :— 

No.  51  Semitica— Old  Testament  Theoloot.    (1443tot«.) 

„    02,  04  MlSOELLANEODS.     (762,  732  lols, ) 

„  53  PnaosoPKY.    (940  lots.) 


SPECIAL  CATALOGUE  of  CHOICE  BOOKS,  in 
Large  Paper,  limited  Editions,  and  Privately  Printeil  Issues,  at 
very  low  prices.— Post  free  from  Jones  i  Evans,  77,  Queen  Street 
heapside,  B.C.  ' 

HGREVEL  &  CO., 

.   PUBLISHERS  and  IMPORTERS  of  FOREIGN  BOOKS, 

33,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.O. 
Daily  Importations  of  all  Prominent  New  Publications. 
CATALOGUES  of  the  Foreign  Antiquaries  can  be  had  by  stating 
subiects  required. 


OREIGN     BOOKS     and     PERIODICALS 

promptly  supplied  on  moderate  terms. 

OATALOaUES  on  application. 

DULAU    &    CO.,    87,    SOHO    SQUARE. 


F 


W 


ILLIAMS        &        NOROATE, 

IMPORTERS  OF  FOREIGN  BOOKS, 
Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  20,  South  Frederick  Street, 
Edinburgh,  and  7,  Broad  Street,  Oitord. 
CATALOGUES   post  free   on  application. 


TH,  WOHLLEBEN, 

FOREIGN  BOOKSELLER, 
45,  Great  Russell  Street  (Opposite  the  British  Museum), 
Supplies  all  Foreign  Books  and  Periodicals  at  the  most  moilerste 
prices. 
CATALOGUES  on  application. 


w, 


THACKER         &         CO. 

PUBLISHERS    AND    EXPORTERS, 

2,  Creed  Lane,  London,  E.G. 

Calcutta :  Thacb.eh,  Spisk  ft  Co. 

MSS.  considered  for  Publication.  [Established  1819. 


AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

GP,  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  and 
.  BOOKSELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New 
York,  and  24,  BEDFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.O.,  desire  to  call  the 
mttention  u(  the  READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  taoilltiee 
presented  by  their  Branch  House  in  London  for  filling,  on  the  most 
favourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD  PUBLICA- 
TIONS and  (or  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS  — 
CATALOGUES  sent  on  application. 


IMPORTANT.-PRINTINO  AND  PUBLISHING. 

NEWSPAPERS,  MAGAZINES,  BOOKS,  &c,— 
KING.  SELL  i  RAILTON,  Limited,  high-class  Printers 
and  PubliBhers,  12.  Gough  Square,  4,  Bolt  Court.  Fleet  Street.  E.G., 
have  specially-built  Rotary  and  other  fast  Machines  for  printing 
illustrated  or  other  Publications  and  specially-built  Machines  for  fast 
folding  and  covering  8, 19, 24,  or  32-page  Journals  at  one  operation. 
_  Advioe  and  assistance  given  to  anyone  wishing  to  oommence  New 


Journals. 
PaolUties  upon  the  premises  for  Editorial  Offices,  free.    Advertising 


ESTABLISHED    1851. 

BIRKBECK  BAN 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALFperCENT.  INTEREST  allowed  on  DEPOSITS 


K, 


SAVINGS    DEPARTMENT, 


BIRKBECK    BUILDING    SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    HOUSE 


BIRKBECK    FREEHOLD    LAND    SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    PLOT    OP    LAND 


The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  vrith  full  particulan  post  free. 
VHANCIS  KArBNSCROFT,  Uanaier. 


gRITISn     MUSEUM,      Bloomsburt. 
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COUETHOPE'S  HISTOEY  OF  POETEY. 

A    History  of  English  Poetry.      By  W.  J. 
Courthope.     (Macmillan  &  Co.) 

THE  second  volume  of  Prof.  Courthope's 
History  of  English  Poetry,  let  it  be  said 
at  once,  is  very  valuable.  At  the  same  time,  a 
distinction  may  be  made  as  to  the  nature  of 
its  value.  Prof.  Courthope  has  the  pro- 
fessorial mind  in  an  absolute  degree ;  and 
his  history  is  valuable  in  the  peculiar 
qualities  of  the  professorial  mind.  It  is 
deficient  in  the  qualities  which  are  outside 
the  professorial  mind.  In  criticism  he  is 
for  the  most  part  sound  and  reliable,  where 
he  has  a  defined  and  traditional  body  of 
taste  to  guide  himself  by.  At  the  same 
time,  and  by  a  necessary  result  of  the 
academic  habit,  there  is  little  original 
and  illuminative  about  his  criticism.  Where 
precedent  in  judgment  fails  him,  and  he  has 
to  depend  upon  native  insight,  he  is  as 
liable  to  be  wrong  as  right.  In  the  main, 
the  value  of  his  History  is  historical  (which 
may  seem  a  truism,  but  is  not),  and  its 
peculiar  historical  value  is  evolutionary. 
He  has  worked  out,  as  no  previous  historian 
has  done,  the  origins  of  various  literary 
forces  in  different  countries,  and  the  differ- 
ing ways  in  which  their  momentum  has 
communicated  itself  to  English  literature, 
and  been  responsible  for  the  various  streams 
of  tendency  in  that  Literature.  In  this 
respect  we  reckon  his  work  most  thorough 
and  authoritative.  If  anything,  he  lays  too 
much  stress  upon  the  evolutionary  derivations 
of  the  various  EngUsh  writers,  and  groups  of 
writers,  from  foreign  literatures,  and  too  little 
stress  upon  the  original  elements  superadded 
by  those  writers,  which  make  their  work  very 
different  from,  and  often  transcending,  the 
work  of  the  foreign  writers  from  whom  they 
derived  their  suggestions.  We  do  not  mean 
that  he  gives  no  notification  of  this ;  but 
that  he  gives  too  little  proportionate  im- 
portance to  it.  To  pursue  all  the  intricate 
ramifications  of  his  evolutionary  analysis  in 


a  review  would  be  impossible.  Let  us  take 
a  single  instance,  which  involves  broad  and 
general  principles.  We  mean  the  evolution 
of  the  literary  tongue  in  England  from  the 
vulgar  tongue.  He  goes  back  to  the 
Cortegiano  (the  Courtier)  of  the  Italian 
Castiglione.  There  Castiglione,  as  the  basis 
of  an  elegant  style  in  writing,  lays  down 
the  following  principles : 

' '  Whatever  is  allowable  in  writing  ought  also 
to  be  allowable  in  speaking,  and  the  most 
beautiful  kind  of  speech  is  that  which  resembles 
elegant  writing.  ...  I  would  accordingly 
recommend  (the  courtier)  not  only  to  avoid  all 
old  and  obsolete  Tuscan  words,  but  both  iu 
writing  and  speaking  to  make  use  of  such 
words  as  are  in  vogue  in  Tuscany  and  other 
parts  of  Italy  to-day,  and  which  have  some 
grace  and  charm  in  themselves." 

It  will  at  once  be  perceived  that  this  is 
the  exploded  Wordsworthian  theory — with 
an  important  difference.  Both  would  have 
the  writer  to  use  only  the  words  of  con- 
versation. But  whereas  Wordsworth  would 
have  him  to  use  the  speech  of  "  simple 
livers,"  Castiglione  would  have  him  to  use 
elegant  speech.  Each,  of  course,  was 
wrong ;  but  each  was  a  most  excellent  in- 
fluence in  his  time.  When  it  was  a  case  of 
forming  a  language  out  of  rude  elements, 
nothing  better  could  be  recommended  as  a 
standard  than  the  speech  of  the  Court. 
When  it  was  a  question  of  putting 
fresh  blood  into  a  language  over-refined, 
nothing  better  could  be  recommended 
than  the  speech  of  simple  men.  In 
literature  two  wrongs  do  sometimes  make  a 
right. 

The  adoption  of  the  Court  language 
in  England  did  furnish  a  much-needed 
standard.  It  settled  the  main  lines  of 
the  language.  At  the  same  time,  that 
standard  being  once  fixed,  the  influence  of 
great  writers  such  as  Spenser,  who  revived 
archaisms,  and  Shakespeare,  who  introduced 
Latinisms,  while  he  kept  in  the  main  to  the 
vernacular  formed  by  previous  writers  fi'om 
the  standard  of  the  Court,  prevented  the 
language  of  poetry  from  being  stereotyped  by 
the  diction  prevalent  in  conversation.  And, 
fuiaUy,  the  influence  of  Milton,  who  revived 
many  of  the  archaisms  which  Spenser  had 
previously  revived  from  Chaucer  and  his 
contemporaries,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
introduced  new  Latinisms  of  his  own,  created 
for  poetry  its  present  omnigenous  diction, 
distinct  from  that  of  prose,  and  enabling  a 
poet  to  express  with  ease  what  prose  can 
only  express  with  difficulty.  This  is  but  a 
partial  sample  of  the  evolutionary  process 
which  Prof.  Courthope's  book  enables  the 
student  to  trace  on  every  hand.  In  this 
particular  instance  he  has  not  altogether 
traced  it  himself.  He  sees  that  literary 
language  became  fixed,  as  to  its  basis,  by 
the  prevalence  of  the  Living  language  of  the 
Court  as  a  standard.  He  does  not  perceive 
— or,  at  any  rate,  does  not  state — that  the 
language  of  poetry,  if  not  of  prose,  was 
built  up  by  a  process  more  intricate. 

Once  the  staple  of  the  tongue  had  been 
fixed  by  the  adoption  of  the  language  actually 
spoken  in  that  most  refijied  and  briUiant 
Court  of  Elizabeth,  the  great  poets  en- 
riched and  enlarged  it  by  interweaving 
with  that  staple  words   adapted    from   the 


Latin,    revived     from    earlier    speech,     or 
borrowed  from    the  homely  tongue  of  the 
people.     The  speech  of  the  Court  furnished 
the   nucleus  roimd   which  all    these   other 
elements  crystallised.     The  first  thing  was 
to  get  a  settled  tissue.     This  was  obtained 
by  adopting  the  living  diction  used  at  Court. 
But  once  the  earlier  writers  had  supplied, 
by  their  practice,  this  accepted  tissue,  the 
way  was  open  for  Shakespeare  (and,  later, 
Milton)  to  embroider  upon  this  tissue  words 
of    vulgar  or    Latin    derivation,    or    even 
revived    from    archaic  language.      Shake- 
speare enriched  the  received  tissue  of  the 
language  by  abundance  of   Latinisms  and 
vulgarisms.     Spenser  added  archaisms,  but, 
owing  to  his  too  free  use  of  them,  they  did 
not  at  the  time  find  acceptance,  or  not  to 
any  material  degree.     The  tongue  was  stUl 
too  young,  too   much  in  process  of  forma- 
tion ;  the  experiment  was  premature.     But 
Milton,   succeeding  to  a  poetic  tongue   by 
that  time  fairly  settled  (thanks  to  Shake- 
speare, whom  Milton  foUowed  in  his  earlier 
work),  was  able  to  make  a  judicious  selec- 
tion   JErom   Spenser's    archaisms,    and — by 
means    of    his    overpowering   genius — add 
them  to  the  recognised  resources  of  poetic 
diction.       Accordingly,   most  of    Spenser's 
archaisms  have  become  current  poetic  paper- 
money  only  where  they  were  endorsed  by 
Milton.      Other   and   more   modem    poets, 
following  Milton's  example,  have  endorsed 
more     and     more     of     Spenser's     at    first 
unsuccessful    archaisms  ;    Shelley,    for    ex- 
ample,   and     Keats,    and     Coventry    Pat- 
more  :  tiU  at  last  most  of  Spenser's  daring 
revivals  have  passed  into  poetic  currency,  so 
far  as  they  were  worthy  of  such  a  fate.     So 
has  been  built  up  that  great  body  of  poetic 
diction  which  makes  England  transcendently 
superior  in  poetic  resource   to  all  modem 
countries.     France  has  gone  but  a  little  way 
from  the  starting-point  of  Castiglione.     Its 
literary  speech  may  indeed  be  richer  than  its 
conversational  speech — no  country  has  been 
insensate  enough  to  adopt  finally  the  dictum 
of  Castiglione  or  Wordsworth,  which  would 
make   literary  speech  one  with   the  spoken 
speech  of  a  given  generation — but  its  poetic 
diction   is   one  with   its  prose  diction ;  the 
poet   has   no  resource    of    language  which 
is  not  shared  by  the  prose-writer.      Other 
nations  diverge  from  France  in  this  respect, 
tiU  the  climax  is  reached  in  England,  which 
possesses  an  enormous  range  of  poetic  speech 
altogether  denied  to  the  prose-writer.     The 
poet  has  a  vocabulary  which  enables  him 
to  express  aU  manner  of  things  which  the 
prosateur  can  either  not  express  at  all,  or  can 
express  but  feebly ;  while  at  the  same  time 
the   whole   range   of    the   prose  -  writer   is 
his    to    command.       Hence,    chiefly,    it   is 
that  the  EngUsh  vocabulary  perhaps  tran- 
scends  that  of   ancient   Greece   in   tropical 
fertility. 

This  point  illustrates  one  great  merit  of 
Prof.  Courthope's  work.  He  is  uniformly 
fair.  Even  where  his  own  conclusions  are 
(to  our  mind)  mistaken,  he  gives  us,  by 
his  careful  and  representative  citations,  the 
means  of  deciding  for  ourselves  on  those 
conclusions;  and  arriving,  if  we  please,  at 
a  different  result.  If  the  academic  mind 
sometimes  (we  think)  leads  him  astray  in 
his  judgments,    he    is    singularly  just    in 
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adducing  the  grounds  of  his  judgments, 
so  that  we  may  reverse  his  results  if  we 
like.  This  is  the  favourable  (and  a  very  i 
favourable)  side  of  the  professorial  method. 
"We  know  no  fairer  and  more  judicial  his- 
tory of  his  subject.  No  one,  we  should 
think,  will  dispute  his  valuable  analysis  of 
the  evolution  of  English  poetry.  And  on 
a  most  enlightened  principle,  he  sees  that 
the  evolution  of  poetry  cannot  be  kept 
separate  from  the  evolution  of  literature 
at  large.  Accordingly  we  have  a  thorough 
analysis  of  the  the  progress  of  prose  as 
well  as  poetry.  Indeed,  but  for  Prof. 
Courthope's  modesty,  this  might  have  been 
called  a  history  of  English  literature. 

On  one  point,  chiefly,  we  have  to  find 
faiilt  with  the  author.  He  does  not  shrink 
from  entering  into  an  analysis  of  the  pro- 
gress of  EngUsh  metre.  And  here  his  con- 
clusions are  vitiated  by  the  professorial 
mind.  Nothing  is  more  subtle  and  less 
understood ;  and  Prof.  Courthope's  ideas 
are  such  as  no  poet  who  had  studied  metre 
could  accept.  He  follows,  without  an  intru- 
sion of  doubt,  the  ordinary  metrical  prin- 
ciples of  the  grammarians  (vitiated  as  they 
are  by  an  attempt  to  conform  the  principles 
of  English  to  those  of  classic  metre),  and 
his  judgments  are  often  mistaken  in  the 
extremest  degree.  But  this  is  not  the 
place  to  enter  on  a  matter  so  intricate. 
We  can  only  assure  the  student  that  he 
could  not  do  better  than  accept  the  exact 
contrary  of  Prof.  Courthope's  conclusions 
on  this  point. 

There  are,  of  course,  points  in  Avhich  we 
differ  from  the  author.  We  cannot  agree 
with  his  general  high  estimate  of  George 
Peele,  though  we  are  glad  to  see  that  he 
recognises  the  value  of  Peele's  one  really 
fanciful  (and  neglected)  play,  "  The  Arraign- 
ment of  Paris."  StiU  more,  we  disagree  with 
his  comparative  disparagement  of  Greene. 
As  a  lyrist,  Greene  was  worth  three  thousand 
Peeles.  We  could  make  this  good  were 
there  space  for  it.  Other  such  dubious 
points  there  are,  but  on  the  whole  tliis 
is  an  invaluable  book  for  the  enlightened 
student.  For  the  unenlightened  student 
its  value  is  much  less.  The  value  of  it 
consists  in  the  careful  tracing  of  evolution 
in  English  poetry,  and  in  the  copious 
material  Prof.  Courthope  affords  the  student 
for  arriving  at  his  own  conclusions.  No 
matter  how  strong  his  bias,  he  never  garbles 
or  abbreviates  quotation.?  in  order  to  sujjport 
his  own  view — a  thing  how  rare ;  how  very, 
very  rare ! 

But  if  the  student  have  no  power  of 
judging  for  himself,  if  he  take  Prof. 
Courthope's  conclusions  blindly,  then  he 
will  remain  fixed  for  life  in  some  most 
grievous  and  damning  errors  with  regard  to 
poetry.  Wherefore,  the  value  of  this  book 
emphatically  depends  upon  the  reader.  But 
yet  it  must,  we  think,  endure — as  a  review 
of  the  development  of  English  poetry.  It 
supersedes  anything  previously  in  the  field. 
And  the  learning,  the  labour,  the  accuracy, 
the  painful  fair  -  mindedneas  which  have 
gone  to  the  making  of  it  only  life-long 
students  of  English  literature  can  estimate. 


EIVAL  FOLKLORE  THEORIES. 

Modern     Mythology,       By     Andrew     Lang. 
(Longmans.) 

Few  writers  show  at  their  best  in  con- 
troversy, and  it  is  no  disparagement  of  the 
brilliant  champion  of  the  natural  explana- 
tion of  popular  myths  to  say  that  he  has 
written  more  agreeable  essays  on  this 
fascinating  subject  than  the  present  work. 
Yet  even  here  much  of  the  unpleasantness 
inseparable  from  the  polemical  attitude  is 
mitigated  by  the  pointedly  courteous  tone 
everywhere  maintained  towards  his  formid- 
able opponent,  Prof.  Max  MiiUer,  founder 
and  now  almost  sole  defender  of  the  philo- 
logical school  of  interpretation.  The  erudite 
Oxford  sage  has  perhajjs  himself  a  dim 
feeling  that  he  is  but  the  leader  of  a  forlorn 
hope — most  anthropologists,  and  even  many 
philologists,  having  long  made  up  their 
minds  as  to  the  merits  of  the  rival  systems. 
Such,  indeed,  is  the  strength  of  Mr.  Lang's 
position,  that  he  woidd  scarcely  be  justified 
ia  reopening  the  discussion  had  it  not  been 
revived  in  Mr.  Max  MiiUer's  recentl;^  pub- 
lished Contributmis  to  the  Science  of  Mythology. 
He  naturally  feels  aggrieved  at  the  desultory 
character  of  the  attack  brought  against  him 
and  his  followers  in  that  work,  in  which 
their  views  are  nowhere  distinctly  formu- 
lated, their  arguments  nowhere  clearly 
stated,  and  where  disputed  points  are  re- 
ferred to  in  the  vaguest  manner.  Hence, 
also,  the  necessarily  rambling  character  of 
his  reply,  which  has  to  follow  the  lines  of 
attack : 

"Throughout  more  thin  800  pages,"  he 
complains,  "the  learned  author  keeps  up  an 
irregular  fire  at  the  ideas  aud  methods  of  the 
anthropological  school  of  mythologists.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Max  MiiUer  never  comes  to  grips  with  his 
opponents,  and  his  large  volmnes  shine  rather 
in  erudition  and  style  than  in  method  and 
system.  Anyone  who  attempts  a  reply  must 
necessarily  follow  Mr.  Max  Miiller  up  and  down, 
collecting;  his  scattered  reiiuirks  on  this  or  that 
point  at  issue.  Hence  my  reply,  much  against 
my  will,  must  seem  desultory  and  rambling. 
But  I  have  endeavoured  to  answer  with  some 
kind  of  method,  and  I  even  hope  that  this  little 
book  may  be  useful  as  a  kind  of  supplement  to 
Ml'.  Max  MiiUer's,  for  it  contains  exact  refer- 
ences to  certain  works  of  which  he  takes  the 
reader's  knowledge  for  granted  "  [Introduction). 

AU  this  will  be  readily  conceded  by  those 
who  have  found  Mr.  Max  MiiUer's  big  book, 
with  all  its  learning  and  dazzling  exposition, 
in  many  respects  so  unsatisfactory  and  in- 
conclusive. Not  even  is  there  anj'where  a 
precise  statement  of  the  general  problem  at 
issue,  a  problem  which  has  its  roots  in  the 
very  principles  on  which  both  anthropology 
and  philology  havo  been  almost  contem- 
poraneously established,  and  which  have 
from  the  first  imparted  a  distinctly  antagon- 
istic character  to  those  somewhat  recent 
branches  of  science.  Speech-craft — the  com- 
parative method  applied  to  language — if  not 
founded,  has  certainly  been  far  more  widely 
cultivated,  in  Germany  than  elsewhere,  and 
there  largely  under  Hegelian  influences. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  natural  history  of 
man  —  physical  man  —  as  shown  by  the 
classical  writings  of  Dr.  Prichard,  found  an 
earlier  and  somewhat  more  congenial  home 
in  England ;  where  its  study  has  also  been 


pursued  in  a  broader  spirit,  less  encumbered 
by  metaphysical  vagaries.  Hence  an  initial 
divergence,  resulting  in  two  almost  irrecon- 
cileable  schools  of  thought — the  philological 
and  the  anthropological.  For  the  philo- 
logist language  is  an  independent  organism 
(Schleicher),  inseparable  from  or  even  iden- 
tical with  reason,  the  existence  of  which 
is  inconceivable  without  articulate  speech 
(Max  Miiller),  while  radicaUy  distinct  lin- 
guistic families  argue  radicaUy  distinct 
human  groups  independently  evolved  in 
different  geographical  areas  (Fr.  MiiUer). 
For  the  anthropologist  language  is  a  faculty 
entirely  dependent  on  certain  facial 
organs,  with  the  gradual  devolmeut  of 
which  articulate  speech  is  gradually  de- 
veloped and  perfected  (Dr.  Arthur  Keith). 

Bearing  these  contrasts  in  mind,  we 
easily  understand  how  inevitably  have 
arisen  two  opposite  methods — Max  MuUer's 
linguistic  and  Andrew  Lang's  naturalistic — 
of  explaining  the  myths  and  other  forms  of 
folk-lore  characteristic  of  every  stage  of 
human  culture.  A  myth,  says  the  former, 
is  the  outcome  of  phonetic  decay,  of  lan- 
guage in  a  state  of  "  disease,"  when  the 
etymologies  are  blurred  and  forgotten,  and 
fresh  stories  have  to  be  invented  to  account 
for  the  new  forms  assumed  by  proper  names 
in  later  times.  Attention  may  here  be 
incidentally  called  to  a  point  generaUy  over- 
looked and  not  touched  upon  by  Mr.  Lang 
himself,  that  is,  the  aU  but  irresistible 
temptation  inseparable  from  this  process,  to 
read  our  own  elevated  conceptions  into  the 
minds  of  rude  primitive  peoples.  With  this 
consideration  alone  is  dimmed  much  of  the 
glamoiu-  of  the  lofty  notions  which  are  so 
UberaUy  credited  to  untutored  savages  in 
Contributions  to  the  Science  of  Mythology. 

The  reaction  came  in  due  course  from  a 
system  which  obviously  began  at  the  wrong 
end,  and  which,  for  instance,  was  obUged  to 
regard  fetishism  and  poljiiheism  generally 
as  degraded  forms  of  a  pure  monotheism, 
as  if  this  sublimated  residuum  of  all  the 
religions  were  the  natural  endowment  of 
palseoUthic  man !  Although  by  no  means 
the  founder,  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  is  rightly 
regarded  by  common  consent  as  the  most 
brilliant  exponent  of  the  opposite  method, 
which  goes  to  natural  man,  and  not  to 
phonetic  decay,  for  an  explanation  of  many 
of  the  otherwise  inexplicable  crudities  in  the 
mythologies  of  later  and  more  cultured 
peoples.  But  so  much  confusion  stiU  pre- 
vaUs  respecting  the  different  attitudes  of 
the  two  schools,  that  it  wiU  be  best  to  put 
the  main  points  at  issue  in  our  author's  own 
words : 

"  The  general  problem  is  this  :  has  language 
— especiaUy  language  in  a  state  of  '  disease  ' — 
been  the  great  soiu-ce  of  the  mythology  of  the 
world  ?  Or  does  mythology,  on  the  whole, 
represent  the  survival  of  an  old  stage  of  thought 
— not  caused  by  language — from  which  civiUsed 
men  have  slowly  emancipated  themselves  ^  Mr. 
Max  Midler  is  of  the  former,  anthropologists 
are  of  the  latter,  opinion.  Both,  of  course, 
agree  that  the  myths  are  a  product  of  thought, 
of  a  kind  of  thought  almost  extinct  in  civihsed 
races  ;  but  Mi'.  Max  MiiUer  holds  that  language 
caused  that  kind  of  thought.  We,  on  the 
other  hand,  think  that  language  only  gave  it 
one  means  of  expressing  itself  "  {Introduction). 

By  means  of  the  principle  of  iuterpreta- 
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tion  here  laid  down,  Mr.  Lang  is  not  only 
able  to  meet  the  objections  raised  by  philo- 
logists against  his  conclusions,  but  also  to 
carry  the  war  with  great  effect  into  the 
enemy's  camp.  The  test  is  appUed  with 
signal  success  to  several  well-known  classical 
myths,  taken  as  typical  examples,  and  it  is 
shown  that  the  charge  of  "scientific  in- 
accuracy," among  others,  lies  rather  with 
Mr.  Max  MiiUer  and  his  followers,  whose 
linguistic  equations  between  Greek  and 
Hindu  deities  present  such  endless  dis- 
crepancies that  only  Dyaus^Zcv's  has  been 
generally  accepted  as  beyond  dispute.  In 
the  instructive  chapter  on  the  widespread 
institution  of  Totemism,  Mr.  Lang  with- 
draws from  his  former  position,  or,  rather, 
leaves  it  a  moot  question  that  a  mouse- 
totem  lay  behind  the  story  of  Apollo  Smin- 
theus.  He,  however,  rejects  the  linguistic 
explanations,  adding  with  delightful  irony  : 


surviving  in  the  recollection  of  the  people." 

A  new  factor  or  "disturbing  element"  is 
thus  introduced  to  folklorists,  who  certainly 
cannot  afford  to  overlook  its  significance 
in  their  interpretation  of  many  popular 
"Aryan  "  myths. 

The  book  is  singularly  free  from  mis- 
prints or  errors  of  any  kind.  We  notice, 
however,  that  the  modern  name  of  Soraete 
is  given  (p.  148)  as  Monte  di  Silvestre  instead 
of  Monte  S.  Silvestro,  now  better  known  as 
Monte  Sanf  Oreste ;  and  "  a  local  tribe  " 
(p.  74)  seems  a  somewhat  inadequate 
description  of  the  wide  -  spread  Snake 
(Shoshone)  nation,  which  includes  about  a 
dozen  branches,  each  comprising  scores  of 
"tribes." 


DECEITS    OF   THE    SENSES. 


' '  I  make  no  doubt  that  philologists  can 
explain  Sminthian  Apollo,  the  Dog-Apollo, 
and  all  the  rest  in  the  same  way,  and  account 
for  all  the  other  pecuharities  of  place-names, 
myths,  works  of  art,  local  badges,  and  so 
forth.  .  .  .  The  Greek  analogy  to  totemistic 
facts  would  be  explained  (1)  either  by 
asking  for  a  definition  of  totemism,  and 
not  listening  when  it  is  given  ;  or  (2)  by 
maintaining  that  savage  totemism  is  also  a 
result  of  a  world-wide  malady  of  language, 
which,  in  a  hundred  tongues,  produced  the 
same  confusion  of  thought,  and  consequently 
the  same  practices  and  institutions.  Nor  do  I 
for  one  moment  doubt  that  the  ingenuity  of 
philologists  could  prove  the  name  of  every 
beast  and  plant  in  eveiy  language  under 
heaven,  to  be  a  name  for  the  '  inevitable  dawn  ' 
(Max  Muller),  or  for  the  inevitable  thunder,  or 
storm,  or  Hghtning  (Kuhn-Schwartz).  But, 
as  names  appear  to  yield  storm,  lightning, 
night,  or  dawn  with  equal  ease  and  certainty, 
according  as  the  scholar  prefers  dawn  or  storm, 
I  confess  that  this  demonstration  would  leave 
me  sceptical.  It  lacks  scientific  exactitude  " 
(p.  82). 

Such  a  passage,  taken  almost  at  hap- 
hazard, \vill  help  to  show  how  completely 
the  philological  ghost  is  laid  in  this  work. 
But  the  book  is  not  all  controversy.  In  the 
concluding  part,  where  he  breaks  new 
ground  independently  of  polemical  con- 
siderations, Mr.  Lang  reasserts  himself, 
and  the  chapter  on  the  "  Fire-Walk,"  as 
he  calls  it,  will  come  as  a  surprise  even  to 
many  well-informed  folklorists.  A  con- 
siderable mass  of  fresh  evidence  is  brought 
forward  from  Malasia,  Fiji,  Bulgaria,  and 
other  lands,  to  show  that  the  walking  over 
red-hot  ground,  already  recorded  by  the 
Ancients  at  Mount  Soraete,  would  appear 
to  be  still  practised  with  impunity  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  Mr.  Lang  may, 
perhaps,  himself  be  interested  to  know 
that  this  very  legend  of  the  Sabine 
tribe  of  Hirpini  ("Wolves")  is  treated 
from  quite  a  novel  standpoint  in  the  late 
Prof,  von  Ihering's  Evolution  of  the  Aryan, 
reviewed  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Academy. 
That  ingenious  writer  makes  sad  havoc 
of  Mannhardt's  "  Korndiimonen  in  wolf- 
shape,"  and  indirectly  of  some  of  the 
"Corn-wolves"  in  Mr.  Frazer's  delightful 
book.  The  Golden  Bough.  As  is  his  wont,  he 
seeks  an  explanation  of  the  wolf  legend  in 
certain  incidents  possibly  associated  with 
the  pre-historic  Aryan  migrations,  and  "  still 


"  Contemporary  Soiexce  Series." — Hallu- 
cinations and  Ilhisions.  By  Edmund  Parish. 
(Walter  Scott.) 
What  are  "hallucinations"?  Dr.  Gowers, 
following  older  authorities  such  as  Esquirol 
and  de  Boismont,  would  define  them  as 
sensory  images  arising  without  sensory  im- 
pressions, and  therein  differing  both  from 
'•  illusions  "  or  false  sensory  images  pro- 
duced by  actual  sensory  impressions,  and 
from  "delusions"  or  false  ideas.  But  Mr. 
Parish  will  have  none  of  these  distinctions. 
According  to  him  the  word  "  hallucination  " 
is  wide  enough  to  cover  ' '  all  false  sensory 
perceptions  from  whatever  cause  arising," 
and  is,  therefore,  just  as  applicable  to 
dreams  and  other  normal  phenomena  as  to 
those  deceits  of  the  senses  which  can  be 
traced  to  disease  or  some  other  abnormal 
cause.  It  is  evident  that  by  thus  enlarging 
the  popular  meaning  of  the  phrase  he  opens 
the  door  to  a  variety  of  subjects  not  generally 
connected  with  it.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  fallacious  perceptions  of  the 
insane  and  those  produced  by  drugs  or  alcohol, 
by  hj^notism,  and  by  such  means  as  cr^^stal- 
gazing.  On  all  these  subjects  does  he  dilate, 
always  with  learning  and  generally  with 
lucidity. 

The  common  element  which  Mr.  Parish 
finds  to  characterise  all  liallucinatory  states 
is  the  "  dissociation  of  consciousness,"  by 
which  he  appears  to  mean  that  in  all  cases 
of  hallucination  the  consciousness  of  the 
patient  as  to  his  surroundings  is  more  or  less 
obstructed  or  impeded.  With  this  view,  he 
sets  to  work  to  examine  in  detail  the  results 
of  the  international  census  of  waking  hallu- 
cinations recently  set  on  foot  by  the  Psychical 
Research  Society,  and  he  succeeds  in  finding 
some  evidence  of  dissociation  in  them  all. 
In  the  main  he  is  probably  right,  but  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  evidence  which 
satisfies  him  would  hardly  seem  conclu- 
sive to  every  one.  In  many  cases,  indeed, 
hardly  any  is  required.  The  patients 
themselves  suggest  that  they  were  in  a  state 
between  sleeping  and  waking,  or  only  infer 
that  they  were  awake  from  some  otherwise 
irrelevant  circumstance.  Here  Mr.  Parish 
is  jirobably  justified  in  assuming,  as  he  says, 
"  the  presence  of  a  dream  state."  But  in 
others  it  is  assumed  on  much  less  safe 
grounds.  In  one  case,  "  a  wife  saw  an 
apparition ;  the  husband  declared  he  could 


see  nothing,  but  when  the  wife  laid  her 
hand  on  his  shoulder,  saying,  '  George,  do 
you  really  not  see  him '? '  the  apparition 
speedily  became  visible  to  him  too."  In  the 
story,  as  thus  told,  we  confess  we  see 
nothing  to  indicate  that  the  husband  was  not 
awake,  and  in  full  possession  of  all  his 
facidties.  But  Mr.  Parish  finds  in  it 
evidence  of  ' '  suggestion  acting  in  a  state  of 
expectancy."  In  another  case,  a  person 
absorbed  in  reading  in  a  well-lighted  room 
felt  a  touch  on  the  shoulder,  and,  looking 
up,  saw  the  apparition  of  a  friend,  who,  un- 
known to  the  percipient,  had  been  killed  in 
a  duel  the  day  before.  "This,"  says  Mr. 
Parish,  ' '  appears  to  have  been  an  illusory 
perception  of  the  after-image  of  the  brightly 
lighted  paper  of  the  book."  Of  course,  it 
may  have  been.  But  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  people  read  books  every  day  in  a  bright 
light  without  seeing  apparitions  the  hypo- 
thesis seems  purely  gratuitous. 

Passing  over  Mr.  Parish's  account  of  the 
physiological  theories  of  hallucination — very 
clear,  and,  on  the  whole,  fair,  but  not  very 
interesting,  save  to  experts  — •  we   come   to 
his   description   of  the  subjects,  or,   as   he 
prefers  to  call  it,  the  "  content  "  of  fallacious 
perception.     Here  Mr.  Parish  takes  a  line 
as  decided  as  it  is  sensible.     "  The  content 
of  a  fallacious  perception  depends  primarily 
on   the  past  experience   of   the   individual. 
Only  what  has  passed  in  (the  italics  are  ours) 
at    the  portals   of  sense   can    be    reprodneedy 
These  are  golden  words,   and  it  would  be 
well   could  they  be  scored  in  the  memory 
of    all    superstitious   or   hysterical    persons 
who  may  be  inclined  either  to  see  visions 
themselves    or  to  sit  at  the  feet  of   those 
who    falsely   or    truly  pretend    to    do    so. 
In  them  we  have  a  key  to  the  extraordin- 
ary fact  that  no  oracle,  prophet,  spiritualist 
medium,    or    other    mystery  -  monger    has 
ever  advanced  the  knowledge  of   his  con- 
sultants by  one  iota.     Never  in  dreams,  nor 
in  hysterical  vision,  nor  in  hypnotic  trance, 
has   any  one   succeeded   in   foreseeing   the 
future,  for  it  is  from  the  past  impressions 
of   the   percipient   that   the   images   which 
cannot  be  associated  with  the  present  come. 
Once,  as  Mr.  Parish  reminds  us,  hallucina- 
tions  were    for   the   most   part   dramas   in 
which   the   leading  parts   were  played   by 
witches  and  devils,  because   the   memories 
of  the  hallucinated  were  choked  with  tales 
of  witches  and  devils.      Now  we  find   the 
same    class    of    persons   appearing    before 
police  magistrates  with  stories  that  they  are 
electrified  or  mesmerised,  because  thej'  have 
had  some  first  hand  or  hearsay  acquaintance 
with     the     plienomena     of     electricity    or 
mesmerism.     But  no  hallucinated  person  in 
the  Middle  Ages  ever  thought  that  he  was 
electrified,  for  such  a  phenomenon  had  no 
part  in   his  previous  experience.     One  fact 
recorded  by  Mr.  Parish   is  conclusive  as  to 
this.     Those    completely   blind   from   birth 
' '  have  not  even  the  ghost   of   an   idea  of 
fight  and  darkness,  and  consequently  have 
no  visual  hallucinations." 

Equally  instructive  are  his  remarks  as  to 
the  tricks  played  us  by  our  memories  with 
regard  to  reflex  as  opposed  to  sjjontaneous 
attention.  How  often  do  we  not  notice,  and 
unconsciously  remember,  things  which  have 
yet  not  consciously  impressed  themselves  on 
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our  senses  I  Thus  Mr.  Parisli  describes  a 
series  of  experiments  conducted  by  a 
Eoumanian  professor,  -which,  go  far  to  show 
that  certain  words  and  sounds  maj'  really 
produce  sensations  of  colour  in  the  hearer, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  talk  of  the  resthete 
as  to  "purple  passages"  and  the  like  may 
not  be  mere  jargon.  Yet  he  argues — 
rightly,  as  we  think  —  that  these  colour 
sensations  are  nothing  but  "  hallucinations 
whose  regular  recun-ence  and  fixed  character 
point  to  an  automatic  association  acquired 
very  early  in  life."  The  treacherous  character 
of  our  memory  with  regard  to  such  associa- 
tion is  well  illustrated  by  an  anecdote 
quoted  from  Binet  of  a  student  intent  on  a 
botany  examination,  who,  while  walking  in 
Paris,  suddenly  saw  to  his  astonishment  the 
words  "Verbascum  thapsus "  inscribed  on 
the  glass  door  of  a  restaurant.  Turning 
back  to  look  again,  he  found  that  the  words 
had  vanished,  and  tliat  the  simple  inscrip- 
tion "Bouillon"  had  appeared  in  their 
place.  But  it  was  not  till  then  that  he 
remembered  that  the  popular  name  for  the 
plant  in  question  was  bouillon  Mine. 

That  muscular  motion,  again,  sometimes 
takes  place  unconsciously  is  known  to  all, 
yet  the  part  which  it  plays  in  deceits  of  the 
senses  has  been  hitherto  almost  unsuspected. 
Mr.  Parish  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  cases  of  vertigo  the  spinning  movement 
of  surrounding  objects  is  due  to  the  slight 
and  rapid,  but  unconscious,  movement  of 
the  patient's  eyeballs.  So,  in  the  case  of 
thinking  aloud,  a  trick  into  which  persons 
accustomed  to  solitude  easily  fall,  the  patient 
generally  remains  unconscious  that  he  has 
given  voice  to  his  thoughts ;  and  to  this 
"  automatic  speech  "  Mr.  Parish,  in  opposi- 
tion to  former  observers,  attributes  most  of 
the  auditory  hallucinations  or  mysterious 
"  voices"  so  common  to  diseased  minds. 

"Automatic  writing,  in  which  the  hand 
writes,  while  the  consciousness  is  unaware  of 
the  actio  Q,  is  another  example  of  the  same 
thing.  Here,  too,  the  motor  impulses  set  the 
muscular  apparatus  in  motion,  while  our  upper 
consciousness  knows  nothing  of  the  action 
except  through  the  result,  afterwards  looked  on 
with  incredulity  by  the  writer,  who  denies 
having  written  the  words,  and  either  thinks  he 
has  been  made  a  fool  of,  or  attributes  the 
writing  to  spirits  (mediumistic  ^v^iting)." 

As  to  telepathy,  or  thought  transference, 
as  a  means  of  inducing  hallucinations,  Mr. 
Parish  thinks  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence 
for  its  existence.  He  goes  carefully  through 
the  cases  collected  by  the  Psychical  Research 
Society,  points  out  the  sources  of  error  that 
they  disclose,  and  sums  up  against  their 
acceptance  as  proof  of  any  new  force.  "We 
are  stiU  forced  to  say  '  Non  liquet '  "  is  his 
last  word  on  the  matter. 

Generally,  it  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Parish 
has  written  a  most  interesting  book.  It 
will  be  valuable  not  only  as  a  contribution 
to  our  knowledge  of  psychology,  but  also  as 
a  counterblast  to  many  of  the  mystical  and 
superstitious  ideas  which  still  obscure  the 
subject.  In  its  English  dress  it  has  received 
some  additions  to  the  German  original,  which 
appeared,  if  we  mistake  not,  as  a  memoir 
presented  to  the  Munich  Society  of  Eijieri- 
mental  Psychology  some  three  years  ago. 
Mr.   Parish   seems  to  have   been   his   own 


translator,  or  to  have  written  in  the  first 
instance  in  English,  which  is  probably  (as 
his  name  would  suggest)  his  native  tongue. 
It  is  a  pity  that  he  did  not  see  his  way  to 
keep  to  his  original  title  of  Ueber  die  Trug- 
wahrnehmung.  Some  modification  of  it,  such 
as  the  heading  of  this  notice,  would  form  a 
better  guide  to  the  contents  of  the  book 
than  two  words  which,  as  used  by  the 
author,  both  mean  exactly  the  same  thing. 


THE  GEEAT  HYMN. 

The  Dies  Irm :  On  this  Hymn  and  its  English 
Versions.  Part  I.,  "The  Hymn."  By 
C.  F.  S.  Warren,  M.A.     (Skeffington.) 

No  part  of  the  Catholic  liturgy  has  set 
a  deeper  mark  upon  a  multitude  of  minds 
than  the  sequence  from  the  Mass  of  Eequiem. 
There  is  hardly  to  be  found  a  collection  of 
hymns  used  by  any  body  of  Christians  which 
does  not  contain  some  more  or  less  adequate 
version  of  it ;  and  among  those  to  whom  by 
right  it  belongs  it  may  be  suspected  that 
the  priests  and  religious  of  both  sexes  who 
more  or  less  directly  trace  to  it  their  vocation 
might  supply  a  diocese. 

Its  authorship  is  most  generally  attributed 
to  one  of  the  earliest  of  St.  Francis'  sons, 
Thomas  of  Celano,  who  was  born  at  tlie 
close  of  the  twelfth  century ;  but  the  friar's 
claims  have  been  at  various  times  disputed 
in  behalf  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  St. 
Bonaventure,  and  Thurston,  Archbishop  of 
York.  A  later  writer  is  alone  in  suggesting 
Cardinal  Frangipani.  Besides  the  authentic 
text  to  be  found  in  the  Eoman  Missal,  two 
principal  variants  are  extant :  these  are  the 
version  preserved  from  a  sepmlchral  slab  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Francis  at  Mantua,  and 
that  discovered  at  Zurich  among  the  papers 
of  a  priest,  one  Hammerlein,  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  Mantuan  Marble  prefixes  four 
stanzas  to  those  of  which  the  authorised 
version  consists :  they  are  sad  doggerel. 
The  sis  stanzas  added  by  Hammerstein  are 
better,  but  are  not  worth  quoting.  It  may 
here  be  observed  that  tlie  best  hjonnolo- 
gists  doubt  the  genuineness  of  the  stanza 
of  couplets  ("  Lacrymosa  dies  ilia  .  .  .  Pie 
Jesu  doniine,  Dona  eis  requiem")  which 
concludes  tlie  Eoman  version. 

English  and  American  renderings  number 
135,  of  which  the  former  class  comprises 
seventy-two.  Of  these,  twenty-nine  are 
ascertained  to  be  from  Catholic  pens,  and 
thirty-four  from  Anglican ;  Dissent  con- 
tributes five.  The  Church  of  England  is 
represented  by  two  bishops — of  whom  the 
late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  one — 
three  deans,  an  archdeacon,  and  a  couple  of 
canons,  besides  the  laymen  and  the  inferior 
clergy.  It  is  curious  that  Cardinal  Newman, 
so  far  at  least  as  appears,  never  adventured 
liimself  upon  the  attempt.  Joshua  Sylvester, 
who  died  in  the  early  j'ears  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  was  the  first  to  English 
the  poem,  following  the  Mantuan  Marble. 
Crashaw,  afterwards  a  canon  of  Loreto, 
wrote  a  version,  which  he  intituled  "  In 
Meditation  of  the  Day  of  Judgment." 
Patrick  Carey's  translation  (1651)  was  the 
first  attempt  at  a  literal  translation  in  which 
the  original  triplets  are  preserved.     It  was 


published  with  "Trivial  Poems  and  Trio- 
lets," "at  Mrs.  Tomkin's  command";  a  lady 
of  whom  history  relates  nothing  further. 
Samuel  Speed,  grandfather  of  the  historian, 
sent  forth  a  version  from  Ludgate  Prison, 
in  reparation  for  his  Fragmenta  Carceris — a 
series  of  poems  of  which  even  their  author 
could  not  pretend  to  think  that  they  tended 
to  edification.  In  1696  appeared  the  version 
diversely  attributed  to  Lord  Eoscommon 
and  to  Dryden.  Jeremy  Taylor,  moved  by  ad- 
miration of  Eveljm's  "Lucretius,"  besought 
him  to  attempt  the  task.  Scott's  rendering 
appeared  in  "The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel." 
By  his  unfamQiarity  with  theological  Latin 
he  was  handicapped  in  his  attempt ;  but  in 
spite  of  his  inaccuracies,  his  stanzas  won 
their  way  into  sacred  anthologies  and  hymn 
books  down  to  Ancient  and  Modern.  "  The 
watchers  about  his  death-bed,"  Lockhart 
writes,  "  very  often  heard  distinctly  the 
cadence  of  the  Dies  Irm."  Among  later 
translators  are  Canon  Bright,  Dean  Stanley, 
Archbishop  Benson,  Dr.  F.  G.  Lee,  and,  of 
course.  Dr.  Irons,  through  whose  version 
the  public  has  its  principal  acquaintance 
with  the  poem. 

In  form,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  poem 
is  a  series  of  triplets  of  eight-syllable  lines, 
the  ictus  trochaic,  and  the  rhymes  double. 
It  seems  now  to  be  admitted  that,  in  order 
to  reproduce  the  simple  stateliness  of  the 
original,  the  triplet — "  the  threefold  blow 
of  the  hammer  on  the  anvil " — must  be 
preserved  ;  the  trochaic  rhythm  is  almost  by 
consent  changed  into  iambic  movement ; 
rests  the  question  of  the  double  rhyme.  The 
English  language  furnishes  a  large  number 
of  double  rhj'mes,  it  is  true,  but  they  are  of 
few  types.  Thus  in  Chandler's,  the  first 
attempt  to  reproduce  the  double  rhyme,  of 
the  seventeen  triplets  nine  are  rhymed  with 
participles  and  three  with  other  parts  of 
verbs  ;  in  Dr.  Irons's  rendering  the  numbers 
are  seven  and  four ;  in  an  American  version, 
by  a  Mr.  Heisler,  as  many  as  fourteen 
stanzas  end  in  "-ing."  The  two-word 
rhyme  appears  in  a  few  versions,  not  always 
happily.  Take  these  two  lines  by  Dr.Crookes, 
of  Philadelphia : 

"  Then  the  scroll  shall  be  unfolded 
AVherein's  written  what  each  soul  did," 

— which,  as  a  rendering  of 

"  Liber  scriptus  proferetur. 
In  quo  totum  coutinetur. 
Unde  mundus  judicetur," 

leaves  something  to  be  desired.  Mr.  Justice 
O'Hagan's  desperate  attempt  to  rhyme 
regions  with  obedience  is  eloquent  of  the 
difficulties  which  wait  upon  the  attempt. 

The  present  author  has  taken  the  stanzas 
one  by  one,  and  from  the  multitude  of 
versions  before  him  has  selected  the  most 
typical,  pointing  out,  with  excellent  judg- 
ment for  the  most  part,  their  differentiating 
qualities.  Finally,  the  method  of  rendering 
the  crucial  words  is  numerically  classified. 
The  fourth  stanza  is  difficult : 

"  Mors  stupebit  et  natura, 
Cum  resur^et  creatura, 
Judicanti  responsura." 

Here  the  first  line  gives  the  impression  of  a 
complete  change  of  order,  the  cessation  of 
the  former  course  of  things.  This  is 
perhaps  complicated  by  a  reference  to  the 
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Apocalyptic  announcement  of  Death  and. 
Hell  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire.  So  thought 
Crashaw,  and  wrote  : 

"  Horror  of  Nature,  Hell,  and  Death  !  " 
and  Dr.  Coles,  who  substitutes  Hell  for 
Nature.  Father  CasweU  has  "  Death  and 
Time";  Archbishop  Benson,  "Earth  and 
Death  "  ;  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Eobinson  daringly 
writes  "Death  and  Life."  This  is  his 
stanza : 

' '  Death  and  Life  astonished  view 
Every  creature  rise  anew, 
Eise  to  meet  the  judgment  true." 

"Stupebit,"  again,  is  not  easy:  "stand  at 
gaze "  is  well  used  by  the  old  Eosarists. 
Dean  Stanley  finely  writes  : 

"  Nature  then  shall  stand  aghast 
Death  himself  be  overcast." 

Finally  "  creatura  "is  the  occasion  of  many 
differences.  It  variously  appears  as  "  crea- 
tion," "creatures,"  "the  pale  offender" 
(Lord  Eoscommon),  and  "  the  buried  ages" 
(Father  Caswall). 

The  difiiculty  of  finding  double  rhymes  is 
curiously  exemplified  in  an  American  version 
of  the  next  stanza  ("Liber  scriptus  pro- 
feretur.  .  .  .  ,"  quoted  above) : 

' '  Forth  is  brought  the  record  solemn  ; 
See  o'erwrit  in  each  dread  column 
With  men's  deeds  the  Doomsday  volume." 
Canon  Bright's  version  is  good  : 

"  Lo,  the  book  before  Him  laid. 
Wherein  all  tilings  are  displayed. 
Whence  the  judgment  must  be  made." 

A  tendency  to  diffuseness,  most  alien  from 
the  gravity  of  the  original,  manifests  itself 
in  Mr.  Abrahall's  garrulous  lines,  quoted 
with  approval  by  Mr.  Warren  : 

"  Opened,  lo,  that  book  whose  pages 
Bear  the  record  of  the  ages, 
Precepts  trampled,  warnings  shghted, 
Love  with  thanklessness  requited ; 
For  whate'er  stands  there  recorded 
;  now  awarded." 


"Patronum"  in  the  verse — 

"  Quid  sum  miser  tunc  dicturus, 
Quem  patronum  rogaturus. 
Cum  vix  Justus  sit  securus  ?  " 

has   proved  a   crux.      The   word   in    legal 
terminology  signifies  "  advocate,"  "counsel"; 
renderings,   therefore,  which  imply,  as  Dr. 
Irons   implies,   the  idea  of   intercession  or 
mediation  must  be  set  aside  as  wanting  in 
accuracy.     Of    the   few    who    express    tlie 
correct  idea  is  Drummond  of  Hawthornden 
in  the  crab-like  verse  : 
"  O,  who  then  pity  shall  poor  me. 
Or  who  mine  advocate  shall  be, 
When  scarce  the  righteous  pass  shall  free  ?  ' ' 
and  perhaps  Mr.  Wallace  in  the  verse  : 
"  What  shall  be  my  pleading  tearful, 
Where  shall  I  get  counsel  cheerful. 
When  the  just  almost  are  fearful !' " 

if  we  may  suppose  "  coimsel,"  in  line  2,  to 
appear  bewigged. 

Hastening  on  to  the  final  stanza,  we  have 
space  only  for  the  pleasant  rendering  of  Mr. 
Epes-Sargent,  an  American  barrister  : 

' '  When,  that  day  of  tears  impending, 
From  his  ashes  man  ascending 
At  Thy  bar  shall  be  atteodant. 
Spare  him,  God,  spare  the  defendant " ; 


with  which  Mr.  Warren  humorously  com- 
pares Dr.  Coles's : 

"  When  I  enter  death's  dark  portal 
Feebly  beats  the  pulse  aortal." 

Among  the  innumerable  attempts  to  trans- 
late into  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue  this 
mediaeval  meditation  are  to  be  read  many 
fine  lines,  but  it  would  seem  as  though  the 
fine  poem  were  still  to  seek.  The  force  of 
the  original  is  too  often  lost  by  diffuseness 
and  periphrasis,  its  simplicity  hidden  be- 
neath superfluous  ornament,  its  hammering 
objectivity  watered  down,  particularly  in  the 
modern  and  Protestant  versions,  into  in- 
vertebrate sentiment.  But  Mr.  Warren's 
pains  have  resulted  in  a  very  creditable 
treatise,  which  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to 
read. 


A  BYWAY  OF  HISTOEY. 

Spanish  Protestants  in  the  Sixteenth  Century. 
Compiled  from  the  German  of  C.  A. 
Wilkens,  Doctor  of  Theology  and  Philo- 
sophy, by  Eachel  Challice.    (Heinemann.) 

Hitherto  there  has  existed  in  the  English 
language  no  adequate  account  of  the  abor- 
tive Protestant  movement  in  Spain  in  the 
sixteenth  centui-y.  The  present  work  will, 
to  some  extent,  supply  this  want ;  but  un- 
fortunately not  so  completely  as  might  have 
been  the  case.  The  German  original 
appeared  in  1888,  and  it  was  apparently 
not  long  afterwards  that  the  translator 
undertook  the  task  of  rendering  the  book 
into  English. 

"  Seeing  that  the  subject  was  little  known 
in  England,  and  that  the  material  was 
chiefly  drawn  from  Spanish,  ItaUan,  and 
German  writers,  it  seemed  a  pity  that  it  should 
be  a  closed  book  to  those  interested  in  Protes- 
tantism who  are  not  conversant  with  the 
German  language." 

This  being  so  we  are  rather  surprised  to 
learn  that  we  have  not  the  whole  of  Dr. 
Wilkens's  work  in  the  present  translation. 

"  Unfortunately,  when  completed,  the  book 
was  considered  too  ponderous  for  general 
readers,  so  the  original  translation,  although 
still  intact,  has  never  been  published.  The 
interest  now  awakened  in  the  subject  of 
Spanish  Protestantism  by  the  present  Church 
Reform  movement  in  the  Peninsula  made  me 
feel  that  the  valuable  information  contained  in 
Dr.  Wilkens's  work  was  a  Ught  hidden  under 
a  bushel,  so  I  have,  with  the  author's  consent, 
reduced  the  traaslation  of  the  book  to  half  its 
original  size,  and  compiled  it  in  a  form  more 
adapted  to  the  general  reader." 

AU  historical  students  will  deeply  regret 
that  this  course  has  been  adopted.  Seeing 
that  the  present  volume  contains  less  than 
two  hundred  by  no  means  closely-printed 
pages,  a  book  of  twice  the  length  can 
hardly  be  described  as  "  ponderous  "  ;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any  reader 
really  interested  in  the  subject  would  not 
have  been  glad  to  possess  the  work  in  fuU. 

In  its  present  shape  it  certainly'  displa3's, 
in  parts,  an  incoherence  and  want  of  con- 
nexion which  seriously  detract  from  its 
value  ;  but  this  defect  would,  no  doubt,  be 
made  less  manifest  if  we  had  the  whole  of 
the  original  before  us. 

We  are  left,  in  fact,  with  a  series  of  in- 


teresting but  isolated  biographical  sketches 
of  the  leaders  of  Spanish  Protestantism, 
while  the  history  of  the  movement  as  a 
whole,  which  Dr.  Wilkens's  work,  from  its 
origiual  title,  may  be  presumed  to  have 
contained,  is  somewhat  difficult  to  gather 
from  the  present  abridgment. 

At  no  time  could  Spain  be  said  to  present 
a  promising  field  for  the  dissemination  of 
Protestant  ideas. 

' '  Of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  empire,  Spain 
appeared  the  most  secure  from  the  invasion  of 
Lutheran  thought.  The  history  of  the  country, 
the  character  of  the  people,  the  influence  of  the 
priests,  the  clerical  power  of  the  Crown,  and 
the  vigilance  of  the  Inquisition,  all  seemed 
impregnable  bulwarks  of  Cathohcism." 

Nevertheless,  as  early  as  1521  the 
authorities  found  it  necessary  to  take 
precautions  against  the  introduction  of 
Protestant  books,  and 

"  two  great  casks  of  Lutheran  Uterature, 
bound  for  Valencia  in  a  Flemish  vessel,  were 
discovered  and  pubhcly  burnt  in  the  market- 
place of  San  Sebastian.  But  what  was  for- 
bidden to  Spaniards  at  home  could  not  be  kept 
from  those  who  resorted  to  the  universities  of 
Prance  and  Germany." 

Many  of  these  students  became  imbued 
with  the  reforming  views  which  were  in  the 
air.  The  story  of  one  of  these,  Juan  Diaz, 
as  told  by  Dr.  Wilkens,  presents  many 
romantic  features,  but  is  too  long  for 
detailed  quotation.  He  was,  finally,  trea- 
cherously assassinated  in  Germany  by  his 
own  brother,  who  was  a  priest. 

Another  exile,  Franciso  de  Enzinas,  was 
the  author  of  the  first  Spanish  translation  of 
the  New  Testament. 

Gradually  the  new  views  began  to  find 
adherents  in  Spain  itself,  in  spite  of  all  the 
vigilance  of  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
authorities.  We  are  rather  surprised  to 
find  that  some  of  the  Eeformers  went  con- 
siderable lengths  in  the  Protestant  direction 
without  formally  withdrawing  from  the 
Church.  The  most  remarkable  of  these 
cases  is  that  of  Constantino  Ponre  de  la 
Fuente,  who  was  a  priest  and  a  preacher  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Seville.  It  is  astonishing 
to  find  that  for  many  years  he  was  able  to 
publish  a  series  of  theological  writings  in 
wliich  he  was  entirely  silent  about  all  the 
distinctive  Catholic  doctrines,  and  in  some 
of  which  the  Protestant  drift  of  his 
opinions  was  manifest  ;  and  yet  he  was 
"  offered  the  dignity  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
at  Malaga "  by  Philip  II.  himself  !  He 
fell  at  last  into  the  hands  of  the  In- 
quisition and  died  in  a  dungeon,  but  his 
long  impunity  is  very  remarkable.  It  was 
apparently  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  that  an  organised  Protestant  congre- 
gation was  formed  in  the  city  of  Valladolid. 
The  leader  of  the  movement  was  Augustin 
Cazalla,  who  had  been  a  Court  preacher,  and 
whose  family  were  rich  and  influential. 
His  brother  Pedro  also  became  a  convert  to 
the  Lutheran  doctrines,  and  the  members 
of  several  noble  families  joined  the  society, 
which  met  in  the  mansion  of  the  Cazalla 
family.  For  some  time  they  managed  to 
escape  detection,  but  discovery  was  bound 
to  come  sooner  or  later.  The  news  reached 
Charles  V.  in  his  retirement  at  Yuste 
shortly  before  his   death,  and   aroused  all 
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the  bigotry  whicli  had  now  completely 
dominated  his  mind. 

' '  He  saw  danger  ahead.  '  He  who  hesitates 
is  lost,'  was  the  burden  of  his  letters  to  the 
Regent,  to  Philip,  and  the  Grand  Inquisi- 
tor. .  .  .  He  now,  therefore,  called  upon  them 
to  act  in  that  prompt  and  severe  manner  which 
befitted  the  gravity  of  such  an  offence  against 
the  Church  as  well  as  the  State." 

Charles  did  not  live  to  witness  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  wishes,  but  they  were 
effectually  carried  out  under  his  successor. 

Two  autos-da-fe  on  a  wholesale  scale — the 
first  on  May  20,  1559,  and  the  second  on 
October  8  in  the  same  year — extinguished 
Protestantism  in  ValladoUd.  They  were 
followed  by  similar  holocausts  in  Seville  and 
other  cities,  which  "  proved  the  final  death- 
blows to  Spanish  Protestantism  in  the 
sixteenth  century." 


THE  YOUNG  IDEA. 

Children'' »   Ways.     By   James   Sully,    M.A., 

LL.D.  (Longmans  &  Co.) 
In  1895  appeared  Prof.  Sully's  Studies  of 
Childhood.  Since  then,  the  child  has  become 
more  and  more  recognised  as  a  fit  subject 
for  examination,  the  result  of  inquiries 
being  no  longer  interesting  only  to  psycholo- 
gists, but  to  the  reading  public  generally. 
Eeeognising  this  fact,  Prof.  Sully  has  ex- 
tracted from  his  large  volume  a  smaller  one 
of  less  than  half  its  size,  written  in  popular 
language  and  enriched  by  new  matter ;  so 
that  it  is  now  possible,  by  the  light  of 
Children's  Ways,  for  every  parent  of  intelli- 
gence to  observe  for  liimself  the  growth  of 
mind  in  his  own  family.  Prof.  Sully  comes 
with  his  highly  trained  intellect  to  the 
help  of  the  ordinarily  observant  father, 
and  placing  before  him  such  phenomena  of 
child  life  as  is  within  the  scope  of  every- 
one to  collect  he  stimulates  his  eye.  Yet 
the  book  before  us  is  less  scientific  than 
human.  Prof.  Sully  can  point  to  his  large 
volume  as  a  solid  contribution  to  psychology : 
in  this  little  olf-shoot,  or  child,  of  that  work 
he  is  more  untrammelled,  more  amusing  and 
amused,  more  sympathetic.  The  professor 
gives  way  to  the  father,  yet  without  a  total 
forgetfulness  of  his  profession.  "I  hope," 
he  says  in  the  preface,  "  that  the  result  may 
succeed  in  recommending  what  has  long  been 
to  myself  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  sub- 
jects to  many  who  woidd  not  be  disposed  to 
read  a  larger  and  more  difficult  work,  and 
to  draw  on  a  few  of  these,  at  least,  to  a 
closer  and  more  serious  inspection  of  it." 
There  may  be  danger  in  the  unskilful  study 
of  children,  but  we  can  confidently  affirm 
that  aU  fathers  and  mothers  that  are 
interested  in  Prof.  Sully's  pages  will  after- 
wards be  increasingly  interested  in  their 
family. 

Prof.  SuUy's  observations,  and  the  ob- 
servations of  those  to  whom  he  has  gone  for 
assistance,  cover  the  ground  very  thoroughly, 
although  there  is  not  a  mother  in  the  United 
Kingdom  who  could  not  (of  course)  offer 
him  better  examples  than  any  that  are  used. 
For  the  purjioso  of  those  who  wish  to  be 
reminded  of  what  it  was  like  to  be  a  child, 
the  book  is  admirable.  Here  in  sequence 
are  the  joys  and  fears,  disappointments  and 


triumphs,  rebellions  and  doubts,  honesties 
and  deceptions,  which  go  to  make  up  the 
child's  round.  Prof.  Sully  passes  aU  in 
review.  The  chief  impression  left  is  the 
delightful  and  irrecapturable  oddity  of  the 
childish  mind.  Every  step  we  take  from 
infancy  brings  us  nearer  to  prosaic  conimon- 
placeness.  The  dullest  man  or  woman 
might,  as  a  chUd,  have  said  exquisitely 
audacious  things — little  gleaming  fragments 
of  unconscious  poetry,  daring  and  quite  un- 
answerable heresies.  Alas,  the  child  is  not 
the  father  of  the  man  inteUectuaUy,  or  the 
world  would  be  filled  with  poetry  and 
humour.  Many  children  have,  at  one  time 
or  another,  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  a 
scheme  of  Providence  which  did  not  arrange 
a  perpetual  kitten ;  similarly  there  are  adults 
who  have  now  and  then  wished  that  a  per- 
petual child  might  fall  to  their  lot.  Compared 
with  children,  men  and  women  are  so  burnt- 
out.  It  is  mainly  Prof.  Sully's  store  of 
anecdotes  and  instances  that  lead  us  to  the 
foregoing  reflections.  He  has  chosen  well, 
and  his  pages  are  a  little  treasure-house  of 
good  things.  Many  appeared  in  the  Studies 
of  Childhood,  but  some  are  new,  and  all  are 
fitting  and  well  found.  One  or  two  fill  us 
with  increasing  wonder  at  the  childish 
mind.  Thus:  "A  mother  once  remarked 
to  her  boy,  between  five  and  six  years  old, 

'  Why,  E ,  I  believe  j'ou  are  kinder  to 

the  animals  than  you  are  to  me.'  '  Perhaps 
I  am,'  he  replied  ;  '  you  see  they  are  not  so 
well  off  as  you  are.'"  Again:  "A  little 
boy  had  been  quarrelling  with  his  sister 
Muriel  just  before  going  to  bed.  On 
kneeling  down  to  say  his  prayers,  and 
noticing  that  Muriel  was  sitting  near  and 
listening,  he  prayed  aloud  in  this  wise : 
'  Please,  God,  make  Muriel  a  good  girl,' 
then  looked  up  and  said  in  an  angry  voice, 
'  Do  you  hear  that,  Muriel  ?  '  and  after  this 
digression  resumed  his  petition."  Another 
child,  a  little  girl  whose  grandfather  had 
just  died,  prayed  that  God  would  mind  and 
shut  the  door,  because  grandpapa  "can't 
stand  the  draughts."  We  like,  too,  the 
little  girl,  aged  three  and  a  quarter,  who 
asked  her  mother,  ' '  Please,  mamma,  will 
you  pin  this  with  the  greatest  pleasure '? " 
But  Prof.  Sully's  best  discovery  is  the  boy 
of   eight,    who   put  it  to  a  "  distingtdshed 

biologist":    "Mr.   ,   Mr. ,  if  God 

wanted  me  to  be  good,  and  I  wouldn't  be 
good,  who  would  win  ?  "  A  biologist  would 
need  to  be  very  distinguished  to  extricate 
himself  gracefully  from  this  corner.  Posers 
are  indeed  so  common  in  the  nursery  that 
a  book  of  suitable  replies  or  fences  might 
well  be  compiled.  This  question,  for 
example,  occurs  to  most  children,  and  has 
never  yet  been  answered  :  "  Father,  why 
don't  God  kill  the  devil  ?  and  then  there 
would  be  no  wickedness  in  the  world." 

But.  Prof.  SuUy  is  content  merely  to 
record  and  classify,  he  does  not  advise. 
This,  we  think,  is  a  pity.  The  book  would 
be  many  times  increased  in  value  if  it  were 
made  of  real  use  to  parents  in  the  extremely 
difficult  and  perilous  task  of  bringing  up 
their  children.  The  close  attention  which 
Prof.  Sully  has  given  to  the  subject  must 
have  fitted  him  to  offer  very  many  hints 
which  fathers  and  mothers  would  be  glad  to 
have.     We  regfret  that  he  has  not  done  80. 


PEMBEOKE. 

A  History  of  Pemhroke  College,  Oxford.  By 
Douglas  Macleane,  M.A.  (Oxford  Histori- 
cal Society.) 

This  latest  publication  of  the  Oxford  His- 
torical Society  adds  a  third  to  the  valuable 
series  of  college  monographs  begun  by  Mr. 
Brodrick's  Memorials  of  Mcrton  College  and 
Prof.  Fowler's  Sistory  of  C.C.C.  Such 
works  of  mingled  piety  and  antiquarian 
enthusiasm  cannot  be  too  highly  com- 
mended ;  they  provide  quarries  of  material 
for  the  history  of  the  University  which 
Mr.  Clark,  or  Mr.  Eashdall,  or  somebody 
wiU  undertake  in  the  future.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  Pembroke  does  not  bear 
quite  the  transcendent  importance  of  either 
of  its  two  predecessors  in  the  series.  It  has 
not,  like  Merton,  the  prestige  of  the  pre- 
rogative coUege,  nor  is  it,  like  Corpus,  the 
monument  and  record  of  a  great  age  of 
spiritual  and  intellectual  awakening.  As 
Pembroke,  indeed,  it  dates  only  from  1624, 
in  which  year  the  Charter  of  Foundation 
was  given  by  James  the  First,  and  the 
necessary  endowment  supplied  by  the  gift 
of  two  gentlemen  quos  honoris  causa  nomino — 
Mr.  Thomas  Tesdale,  of  Ludwell  Manor, 
and  the  Eev.  Eichard  Wightwick,  of  East 
Ilsley. 

The  name  of  the  college  was  taken 
from  the  Chancellor  of  the  day,  WiUiam 
Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  same  whom 
Mr.  Sidney  Lee  will  not  have  to  be  the 
"W.  H."  of  Shakespeare's  Sonnets.  But 
the  munificence  of  Tesdale  and  Wightwick 
and  the  less  costly  patronage  of  King  and 
Chancellor  really  did  little  more  than  give 
a  new  status  to  a  house  of  education  already 
of  long  standing.  Both  before  and  after 
the  Eeformatlon,  Broadgates-  Hall  had  been 
a  famous  place  of  resort  for  law  students, 
and  Mr.  Macleane  has  wisely  included  this 
earlier  phase  of  the  institution  within  the 
scope  of  his  history.  One  may,  perhaps, 
put  down  to  the  position  of  Broadgates  as 
a  "feeder"  to  the  Inns  of  Court  the  some- 
what remarkable  number  of  men  of  letters 
which  the  HaU  and  its  successor,  the 
CoUege,  produced  during  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  Strictly  academic 
studies  are  chiefly  represented  on  Mr. 
Macleane's  bead-roU  by  William  Camden, 
historicus  ilk  plane  immortalis,  afterwards 
headmaster  of  Westminster  College  and  peda- 
gogue to  Ben  Jonson.  But  poets  and  wits 
appear  in  far  greater  profusion.  John  Hey- 
wood,  epigrammatist  and  writer  of  interludes; 
Sir  Edward  Dyer,  idyUist  and  Eosiecrucian  ; 
Sir  Fulke  Greville,  the  friend  of  Sidney ; 
the  dramatists  George  Peele  and  Francis 
Beaumont ;  that  extremely  pleasant  divine, 
Eichard  Corbet,  Bishop  of  Oxford  and  of 
Norwich — all  these,  and  others  of  less  note, 
find  their  due  and  ample  commemoration  in 
the  pages  of  the  volume  before  us. 

Of  course  it  was  in  the  eighteenth  century 
that  Pembroke  reached  the  height  of  its 
fame.  Doctor  Johnson  was  perhaps  the 
greatest,  and  certainly  by  far  the  noisiest 
man  of  letters  of  his  age,  and  Doctor  John- 
son shed  upon  Pembroke  a  lustre  in  whose 
glory  the  College  still  lives.  His  rooms  are 
pointed  out  to  the  gaping  freshman,    and 
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liis  tea-pot  and  his  cider-mug  adorn  the 
common-room.  Jolinson  paid  many  visits 
to  his  old  college  in  later  years,  as  the 
reader  of  BosweU  is  aware,  and  here  he 
gallanted  Miss  Hannah  More  around  the 
buildings,  and  talked  Gargantuan  philosophy 
with  the  precocious  and  whimsical  Hender- 
son. "Madam,"  he  said,  "we  were  a  nest 
of  singing-birds  "  ;  though,  indeed,  of  that 
brood,  besides  Johnson  himself,  only  Shen- 
stoue  remains  known  to  fame  ;  nor  does  the 
lyric  suggestion  which  the  metaphor  calls 
up  appear  in  modern  ears  precisely  an 
appropriate  one  for  the  sonorous  verse  of 
the  great  lexicographer. 

Mr.  Macleane  has  performed  his  task  with 
thoroughness  and  zeal,  and  has  added  to 
his  main  narrative  numerous  and  interesting 
biographical  sketches  of  the  principal  per- 
sons whom  he  has  had  occasion  to  mention. 
His  account  of  the  early  buildings  and 
topography  of  Broadgates  is  remarkably 
full  and  learned,  but  rather  bewildering 
without  the  assistance  of  maps  and  plans 
more  elaborate  than  those  he  has  furnished. 
The  immense  mass  of  details  with  which  he 
has  had  to  deal  makes  verbal  errors  almost 
inevitable.  Palsgrave's  Acolatm,  on  p.  97, 
should  be  Acolastus,  and  Lord  Brooke's 
Caelia,  on  p.  101,  should  be  Caelica.  But 
Mr.  Macleane  has  deserved  well  of  his 
college  and  of  historical  students  in  general 
by  the  hapjDy  accomplishment  of  a  difficult 
and  laborious  undertaking. 


SCOTLAND'S   CAEPET. 

Wild  Flowers  of  Scotland.     By  J.  H.  Craw- 
ford.    (Macqueen.) 

Mr.  Crawford  has  lit  upon  a  good  subject, 
but  has  done  it  scant  justice.  If  the 
author  were  not  disposed  to  treat  his 
subject  in  a  strictly  scientific  manner, 
at  least  an  orderly  account  of  it 
might  have  been  expected.  Here  the 
flowers  of  spring  and  summer  are  first 
described,  then  the  author  passes  to  those  of 
the  cornfields,  woodlands,  and  mouutain- 
toj)s,  and  finally  descends  to  the  southern 
uplands  of  the  Borders.  His  style  is  as 
irritating  as  his  arrangement.  He  bids  us 
accompany  him  on  his  walks,  and  instead 
of  soberly  gathering  what  he  discovers,  he 
runs  in  front,  to  speak  metaphorically, 
rushes  at  some  flower  and  gushes  over  it 
like  a  girl.  Thus  he  has  produced  an 
egotistical  gossipy  book,  not  without  some 
repetition  here  and  there.  It  was  natural 
that  being  a  Scotchman  he  should  expatiate 
on  "the  gowan,"  but  it  is  possible  that  his 
readers  should  weary  even  of  gowans.  Who 
is  the  better  for  the  following  fine  writing 
on  the  botanical  name  of  the  wood  anemone  ? 

"The  wood  is  still.  The  woodland  storm  no 
more  troubles  the  sheltered  glades  where  the 
anemones  dwell  than  the  lash  of  waves  reaches 
thedepths  of  ocean.  Faroverhead  the  wind  bends 
the  topmost  branches  and  slugs  a  spiritualised 
version  of  the  ruder  song  of  the  sea.  Those 
who  find  it  growing  in  the  wilds  may  call  it 
anemone,  and  those  who  come  across  the  self- 
same plant  in  the  woods  may  call  it  nemorosa  ; 
and  both  will  then  be  satisfied." 

Certain  places  in  Scotland  boast  that  they 


speak  English  better  than  those  whose 
mother-tongue  it  is.  Perhaps  they  may 
admire  another  specimen  of  the  author's 
style  : 

"  The  dry  slope  of  woodland  bank  is  inviting. 
One  can  drink  in  the  exceeding  lovehness  of 
such  surroundings  better  when  he  is  lying  down. 
The  shadows  over  the  current  and  up  the  far 
bank  fall  so  pleasantly  across  the  spirit.  Only 
in  so  far  as  there  are  spirit  shadows  can  we  see 
their  beauty.  No  tracery  in  Nature  is  more 
delicate  than  that  above,  except  that  shadow 
tracery  of  twigs  and  bursting  buds  below.  One 
can  scarcely  help  being  beautiful  in  soul  while 
he  Hes  here.     He  is  only  reflecting." 

Such  mawkish  reflections  would  have  led 
Dr.  Johnson  at  once  to  place  Mr.  Crawford 
among  the  "  thousand  other  old  women  and 
fanatic  writers  of  memoirs  and  meditations." 
The  reader  resents,  when  he  wishes  for 
botanical  lore,  being  entertained  with  dis- 
cursive sentiments  of  this  kind. 

It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  dismiss 
Mr.  Crawford  without  a  word  or  two  of  com- 
mendation. His  remarks  on  garden- escapes 
remind  lovers  of  flowers  of  what  they  must 
have  often  noticed  on  the  banks  of  rivers. 
He  dwells  upon  the  flowers  which  Queen 
Mary  is  supposed  to  have  planted  at 
Craigmillar  Castle,  and  of  those  introduced 
by  the  monks  at  Balmerino.  The  plants  of 
Caithness,  too,  are  well  described.  Thanks 
to  the  sandstone  formation  they  match,  to  a 
certain  extent,  with  those  of  Orkney.  He 
does  not,  however,  aUude  to  Dick's  discovery 
of  hierochloe  horealis.  Nor  does  he  dwell 
upon  the  mildness  of  climate  in  North-West 
Sutherlandshire,  thanks  to  the  Gulf  Stream. 

As  there  is  no  chalk  in  Scotland,  a  large 
class  of  plants  is  absent.  Thus  it  boasts  no 
convolvulus,  traveller's  joy,  or  bryony.  In 
the  West  of  England  the  "  horse  gowan  "  is 
called  by  a  much  prettier  name,  the  "  moon 
daisy."  "Poppies  do  not  mass,"  adds  Mr. 
Crawford,  "like  marguerites."  In  Devon 
we  have  seen  many  a  corn-field  which  was  a 
veritable  Aceldama  with  them.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  observation  in  the  author's 
remarks  on  "links"  (such  as  those  at  St. 
Andrews),  and  sand  dunes,  such  as  those 
which  St.  John  describes  so  pleasantly,  on 
the  Moray  Firth. 

Best  of  all,  perhaps,  because  any  account 
of  them  delights  a  botanist,  are  Mr.  Craw- 
ford's pages  on  the  Alpine  plants  of 
Scotland.  He  who  would  see  these  plants 
must  be  prepared  to  climb  and  to  rough  it 
on  Lochnagar  and  Ben  Lawers,  Caenlochan 
and  Glen  Doile,  which  are  the  Perthshire, 
Aberdeen,  and  Forfar  regions  for  their 
growth.  The  author  enters  enthusiastically 
into  the  delights  of  gathering  and  cherishing 
these  Arctic  wildings.  And  he  wisely  is 
very  indefinite  in  naming  localities,  for 
commerce  has  long  been  on  their  trail. 
Plant- sellers  and  gamekeepers  know  their 
value,  and  too  often  tear  them  up  to  sell 
them  into  a  precarious  existence  on  lower 
ground.  Everyone  must  agree  with  Mr. 
Crawford  that  the  owners  of  these  mountain 
peaks  ought  religiously  to  protect  these 
interesting  wild  plants.  The  Swiss  are 
beforehand  with  us  in  legislation  of  this 
kind,  as  seen  in  the  case  of  Edelweiss. 
Sj)ecimens  ought  not  to  be  grudged  to 
botanists,   but   wholesale   abstraction   from 


this  Arctic  flora  should  be  sharply  repressed. 
To  lose  a  station  for  one  of  these  singular 
relics  of  a  forgotten  vegetation  is  to  take 
away  just  so  much  from  the  attractions  of 
Scotland. 


FROM    CROWDED    SHELVES. 


The  Foreigner  in  the  Farmyard.     By  Ernest 
Edwin  Williams.     (Heinemann.) 

ME.  WILLIAMS  has  marshalled  some 
startling  figures,  and  successfully 
brings  home  to  the  mind  of  even  the 
most  careless  reader  a  sense  of  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  produce  of  our  English 
harvests  is  being  displaced  by  that 
garnered  from  foreign  fields.  AVhen,  how- 
ever, he  begins  to  draw  inferences  from 
his  statistics,  and  to  suggest  remedies,  he  is 
less  satisfying.  His  whole  book  is  a  plea 
for  a  protection,  but  he  is  well  aware  that 
the  British  public  is  not  likely  to  submit  to 
a  bread-tax  merely  to  enable  landlords  to 
raise  their  rents.  To  meet  this  difficulty 
Mr.  Williams  would  establish  Land  Courts 
to  fix  rents  judicially,  and  thus  enable  the 
tenant-farmer  to  secure  for  himself  the  fuU 
benefit  of  the  higher  prices  which  Protection 
would  bring.  The  tenant-farmers  have 
more  votes  than  their  landlords,  but  not  for 
the  leaux  yeux  of  the  gallant  yeomen  is 
the  vaster  British  pubHc  going  to  vote  for  a 
dear  loaf.  In  this  time  of  depression  it  is 
somewhat  comic  to  hear  Mr.  WUIiams  talk- 
ing of  the  power  of  the  landlords  "  to  fi:s 
rents  as  they  please." 

Our  author  remarks  that  "the  foreign 
competitor  is  not  burdened  with  tithe." 
This  is  as  true  as  it  is  irrelevant.  Suppose 
a  farm  is  let  at  20s.  an  acre,  and  that  the 
tithe  is  2s.  an  acre,  how  would  the  abolition 
of  the  tithe  help  the  farmer  in  his  com- 
petition with  the  foreigner  ?  The  landlord 
would  be  two  shillings  in  pocket,  and  that 
would  be  the  only  result.  Mr.  WiUiama 
is  apparently  under  the  impression  that 
if  the  tithe  were  remitted  the  farmer 
would  benefit,  but  on  what  grounds  it  is 
impossible  to  conjecture.  Even  he  would 
hardly  propose  to  confiscate  the  property 
of  the  parsons  or  the  lay  impropriators 
simply  to  make  a  present  of  it  to  the 
farmers.  To  rob  the  ancient  owners 
of  the  tithe  would  be  bad  enough,  but  it 
would  be  simply  grotesque  to  use  the  con- 
fiscated tithe  as  a  gratuitous  endowment  for 
such  a  comparatively  nomad  class  as  are 
ordinary  agricultural  tenants.  Again,  in 
dealing  with  the  land-tax,  our  author  evades 
the  obvious  difficulty.  He  points  to  the 
anomaly  and  the  inequalities  of  the  tax,  and 
strongly  urges  that  the  Government  should 
sweep  it  away.  The  difficulty  he  fails  to 
meet  is  this — that  many  landlords  have 
made  sacrifices  in  order  to  redeem  the  tax 
and  clear  their  estates.  Are  these  men  to 
get  nothing  while  their  less  careful  neigh- 
bours are  set  free  at  the  public  expense? 
The  apparent  injustice  of  such  a  j)roposal 
has  hitherto  been  fatal  to  every  proposal 
for  change,  and  it  is  worse  "than  useless  to 
ignore  it. 
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The  Old  Ludgings  of  Stirling.  By  J.  S. 
Fleming,  F.S.A.  (Scot.).  (Eneas  Mackay.) 
This  weU-printed  and  sufficiently  weU- 
iUustrated  quarto  is  intended  to  form  a 
record  of  such  of  the  old  residences  of  no- 
bilitj',  clergy,  and  civic  officers  in  Stirling 
as  have  not  j'et  been  described.  Mr. 
Fleming's  gleaning  is  a  heavy  one.  He 
has  found  about  twenty  old  houses  and 
taverns  that  were  worthy  of  the  double 
attention  of  his  pen,  for  Mr.  Fleming  illus- 
trates his  book  himself.  His  has  been  no 
hurried  piece  of  book-making,  nor  is  it,  on 
the  other  hand,  very  elaborate.  He  does 
not  discuss  architectural  technique,  but 
is  content  to  carefully  draw  a  house,  and 
tell  us  what  he  has  been  able  to  find  out 
about  its  internal  arrangements  and  its 
tenants.  Some  of  the  houses  he  describes 
have  disappeared  since  1850,  when  he  first 
began  to  fill  his  sketch-book  and  note- 
book— a  vindication  of  the  usefulness  of 
his  work.  Most,  however,  still  stand,  and 
alike  collectively  and  individually  they 
are  of  considerable  interest  to  students  of 
Scottish  history.  They  show,  for  in- 
stance, the  limited  area  of  old  Stirling. 
"We  find  no  remains  of  buildings,"  sa}-s 
Mr.  Fleming,  "  bearing  marks  of  an  earlier 
period  than  the  eighteenth  century,  out- 
side the  limits,  comprehending  an  area 
including  Broad-street,  St.  John-street, 
Spittal-street,  and  Baker-street  to  the 
Infirmary,  St.  Mary's  Wynd  to  the  King's 
Stables,  with  an  exception  to  be  here- 
inafter noted."  Throughout  most  of  the 
sixteenth  century  Stirling  was  the  abode 
of  the  Regents.  Lennox,  Mar,  Morton,  and 
Moray  all  lived  here,  with  their  train  of 
church  dignitaries  and  commissioners.  A 
"crow-stepped"  gabled  house,  still  seen 
on  the  north  side  of  Broad-street,  was  the 
lodging  in  1.529  of  James  Kirk,  Commis- 
sioner to  tlie  Earl  of  Argyll,  and  afterwards 
of  William  Graham  of  Panholes.  The 
town  clerks  of  Stirling  necessarily  had 
their  comfortable  "  ludgings."  Town  clerk 
Norie  lived  in  a  Dutch-looking  house  in 
Broad-street,  for  the  domestic  architecture  of 
Stirling  took  many  a  hint  from  Holland,  with 
which  country  the  town  had  a  direct  communi- 
cation by  water.  Norie  built  his  "ludging  " 
in  1671,  and  we  learn  that  he  was  a  discreet 
man.  He  ought  to  have  been ;  he  inscribed  no 
less  than  three  mottoes  on  his  outer  walls : 
on  the  first  flat  you  may  read  (in  Latin) : 
"  Wisdom  is  the  tree  of  life  "  and  "  A  good 
conscience  is  a  brazen  wall "  ;  and  against 
the  second  flat,  "  Glory  to  God  alone."  The 
"  ludgings  "  of  Provost  Stevenson,  Forrester 
of  Logie,  Moir  of  Leckie,  Bailie  Beauchop, 
James  Bowie,  and  other  Stirling  worthies  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  are 
passed  in  review  by  Mr.  Fleming,  wlio 
writes  careful  matter-of-fact  accounts  of 
each  that  leave  nothing  to  lie  desired  except, 
perhaps,  a  gleam  or  two  of  humour,  such  as 
the  subject  would  seem  to  promise.  The 
book  well  deserves  its  strong  list  of  local 
subscribers  ;  but  it  stands  not  the  less 
securely  on  its  merits.  Apropos  of  Mr. 
Fleming's  evasion  of  arcliitectural  details. 
We  note  that  the  same  publishers  announce 
an  architectural  and  more  expensive  work  on 
"  Old  Stirling  "  by  Mr.  John  W.  Small. 


New  Zealand  Rulers  and  Statesmen.  From 
1840  to  1897.  By  WUliam  Gisborne. 
(Sampson  Low.) 
This  new  and  greatly  expanded  edition  of 
Mr.  Gisborne's  work  wUl  rank  as  a  careful, 
authoritative  history  of  New  Zealand  under 
British  influence  and  rule.  Many  English- 
men, we  imagine,  entirely  overlook  the  fact 
that  this  history  dates  only  from  1839,  when 
the  action  of  the  New  Zealand  Company  in 
sending  Colonel  Wakefield  to  purchase  land 
from  the  natives,  and  found  a  settlement, 
provoked  the  Colonial  Ofiice  into  recognising 
the  possibilities  of  these  long  lovely  islands 
of  the  Antipodes.  Captain  Hobson  was 
sent  out  as  consul,  and  the  drama  of  half 
a  century  began.  The  problems  which 
have  beset  the  governors  and  British  repre- 
sentatives in  New  Zealand  in  lessening 
urgency  since  1840  have  been,  as  Mr. 
Gisborne  reminds  us,  many  and  knotty. 
It  is  a  little  appalling  to  think  that  the 
Treaty  of  Waitangi,  on  which  British 
authority  in  New  Zealand  may  be  said  to 
rest,  is  not  even  a  name  to  the  average 
Englishman,  and  that  "  the  mutual  relations 
of  the  Crown,  the  natives,  and  the  colonists  " 
have  been  things  little  heeded  in  England. 
But  England  has  supplied  the  men  who 
settled  these  matters  on  the  best  and  surest 
foundation ;  and  we  may  always  console 
ourselves  with  the  faith  that  in  time  of 
emergency  England's  appreciation  of  the 
conditions  of  life  in  her  remotest  colony  will 
be  as  acute  as  it  will  be  sudden.  Mr.  Gis- 
borne's book  takes  the  only  possible  form  of 
a  series  of  biographical  sketches  of  the  ad- 
ministrators of  New  Zealand,  and  a  feature 
of  the  book  is  the  number  and  excellence 
of  its  portraits.  One  figure  in  the  pro- 
cession has  a  home  literary  interest.  Mr. 
Alfred  Domett,  who  was  for  thirty  years  a 
New  Zealand  politician  and  administrator, 
is  still  remembered  by  a  few  as  a  poet  of 
some  pretensions.  Mr.  Gisborne  justly 
describes  his  epic  poem  "  Eanolf  and 
Amohia  "  as  "  a  comprehensive  and  accurate 
record  of  natural  history,  of  scenery,  and  of 
aboriginal  life  in  New  Zealand  .  .  . 
clothed  in  facile  verse."  Browning  and 
Tennyson  each  praised  the  poem.  With 
Browning  Mr.  Domett  enjoyed  a  close 
friendship,  and  the  query — 

"  What's  become  of  Waring 
Since  he  gave  us  all  the  slip  ?  " 
was  prompted  by  Domett's  sudden  depar- 
ture to  New  Zealand  in  1842. 

*  *  * 

Tlie    Young   Pianist.      Part  I.      By   Helen 

Hogg  Kell}'. 
As  there  are  so  many  pianoforte  tutors  or 
instruction  books  the  authoress  in  her  brief 
introductory  remarks  explains  the  appear- 
ance of  yet  another.  Slio  looks  upon  the 
simplest  tutor  as  "  beyond  the  comprehen- 
sion of  beginners."  Good  teachers,  of 
course,  well  understand  the  necessity  of 
giving  certain  explanations  in  addition  to 
those  contained  yi  any  instruction  book. 
As,  however,  all  teachers  are  not  properly 
qualified,  it  is  well  that  some  one,  like  Miss 
Kelly,  who  has  evidently  had  experience, 
shoidd  show  how  to  make  the  study  of 
music  easy  and  attractive.  The  description 
and  use  of  both  treble  and  bass  staves  from 


the  outset  are  excellent ;  the  study  of  the 
names  of  the  notes  becomes  much  simpler. 
Whether  the  practising  of  the  scale  before 
five-finger  exercises  is  altogether  wise  seems 
certainly  open  to  question.  The  Young 
Pianist,  or  rather  the  first  part,  will  prove 
of  good  service.  The  work  is  published  by 
J.  Heywood,  of  London,  Manchester,  &c. 

*  *  * 

The  Age  of  Milton.     By  the  Eev.  J.  Howard 

B.  Masterman,  M.A.  (Bell.) 
Prof.  Hales  has  not  been  very  successful 
in  mapping  out  the  series  of  little  hand- 
books of  which  this  forms  a  part.  The  Age 
of  Milton  is  a  peculiarly  meaningless  title. 
It  does  not  suggest  the  chronological  scope 
of  the  book,  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
Milton's  more  important  work,  though 
treated  here,  falls  properly  within  the  Age 
of  Br y den,  which  forms  the  subject  of  a 
companion  volume.  Nor  is  Milton  the  true 
centre  from  which  to  view  the  history  of 
Caroline  literature,  because,  though  in  it, 
he  was  hardly  of  it.  "His  soul  was  like 
a  star  and  dwelt  apart,"  so  that  his  age 
does  not  naturally  faU  under  him,  as,  for 
instance,  in  Prof.  Herford's  admirable  little 
sketch,  the  Age  of  Wordsworth  falls  naturally 
under  Wordsworth  himself.  Much  the  same 
is  true  of  Shakespeare,  and  if  Prof.  Hales 
wanted  his  successive  volumes  to  coincide 
with  successive  waves  of  literai-y  tendency, 
he  would  have  done  better  to  replace  the 
Age  of  Shakespeare  and  the  Age  of  Milton 
by  the  Age  of  Spenser  and  the  Age  of 
Bonne.  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  as  outside 
and  above  their  ages,  might  really  have  had 
volumes  to  themselves.  It  is,  perhaps,  to 
this  unfortunate  demarcation  of  the  subject 
that  Mr.  Masterman's  failure  to  put  any 
real  unity  into  his  book  must  be  attributed. 
A  third  of  it  consists  of  a,n  account  of 
Milton,  which  adds  nothing  to  what  has 
been  said  fiity  times  before ;  the  rest  is 
made  up  of  brief  notices  of  contemporary 
writers,  wliich  are  always  jejune  and  not 
always  correct.  The  two  pages  on  Henry 
Vaughan  contain  at  least  as  many  errors  of 
fact.  And  of  bringing  out  general  prin- 
ciples or  pointing  the  student  to  the  trend 
of  things  there  is  very  little  attempt.  We 
doubt  whether  such  handbooks,  distin- 
guished neither  by  freshness  of  design  nor 
especial  felicity  of  treatment,  really  serve 
any  usefid  purpose,  and  they  seem  to 
multiply  like  mushrooms.  The  volume  was 
originally  undertaken  by  Mr.  J.  Bass 
Muilinger,  who  contributes  an  introduction 
and  a  few  other  pages. 

*  *  * 

The   Letters  of  Cicero   to  Atticus.     Book  I. 

Edited  by  Alfred  Pretor.     (George  Bell  & 

Sons.) 
Every  scholar  will  welcome  the  third  edition 
of  this  excellent  little  book.  Mr.  Pretor  has 
added  to  it  an  appendix,  in  which  he  deals 
in  masterly  fashion  with  the  later  criticisms 
of  his  text,  and  particularly  with  those 
points  on  which  ho  differs  with  Prof.  Tyrrell. 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  he  has  not  imitated 
Mr.  Jeans  in  rendering  Cicero's Greekphrases 
into  French — a  course  which,  to  our  mind,  can 
only  be  excused  by  the  theory  that  Cicero's 
Greek  was  used  as  ineptly  and  as  awkwardly 
as  the  French  of  a  female  novelist. 
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CHEONICLE  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

[This  article   is   a  chronicle    of  hooks  published 
during  the  week.     Reviews  will  follow."] 

ME.  HALL  CAINE  has  got  the  start 
of  the  majestic  world  of  letters. 
When  nothing  is  being  published  he  issues 
fifty  thousand  copies  of  his  new  novel. 
We  do  not  know  whether  to  regard  this  as 
the  opening  event  of  the  autumn  publishing 
season,  or  as  an  event  by  itself.  It  is  certain 
that  the  issue  of  fifty  thousand  copies  of  this 
novel  will  give  a  fillip  to  business  in  nearly 
every  bookshop  of  any  pretensions  in  the 
kingdom.  Tlie  stoiy,  we  note,  is  divided 
into  four  "Books,"  entitled  respectively: 
"The  Outer  World,"  "  The  Religious  Life," 
"The  Devil's  Acre,"  and  "Sanctuary."  The 
period  of  the  story  is  the  last  quarter  of  the 
present  century.  Mr.  Caine  appends  the 
following  explanatory  "Author's  Note"  to 
his  story : 

"  It  will  be  seen  that  in  writing  this  book  I 
have  sometimes  uaed  the  diaries,  letters, 
memoirs,  sermonSi'and  speeches  of  recognisable 
persons,  living  and  dead.  Also,  it  will  be  seen 
that  I  have  frequently  employed  fact  for  the 
purposes  of  fiction.  In  doing  so  I  think  I  am 
true  to  the  principles  of  art,  and  I  know  I  am 
foUo'iving  the  precedent  of  great  writers.  But 
being  conscious  of  the  grievous  danger  of  giving 
personal  offence,  I  would  wish  to  say  that  I  have 
not  intended  to  paint  anybody's  portrait,  or  to 
describe  the  fife  of  any  known  society  or  to  indi- 
cate the  management  of  any  particular  institu- 
tion. To  do  any  of  these  things  would  be  to  wrong 
the  theory  of  fiction  as  I  understand  it,  which 
is  not  to  offer  mock  history  or  a  substitute  for 
fact,  but  to  present  a  thought  in  the  form  of  a 
story  with  as  much  realism  as  the  reqm're- 
ments  of  ideahsm  permit.  In  presenting  the 
thought  which  is  the  motive  of  The  Christian 
my  desire  has  been  to  depict,  however  imper- 
fectly, the  types  of  mind  and  character,  of  creed 
and  culture,  of  social  effort  and  religious 
purpose,  which  I   think   I  see  in  the  life  of 


England  and  America  at  the  close  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  For  such  a  task  my  own 
observation  and  reflection  could  not  be  enough, 
and  so  I  am  conscious  that  in  many  passages  of 
this  book  I  have  often  been  merely  as  the  mould 
through  which  the  metal  has  passed  from  the 
fires  kept  burning  round  about." 

The  twenty-five-shilling  edition  of  Prince 
Eanjitsinhji's  The  Jubilee  Book  of  Cricket  is 
a  very  handsome  volume,  and  in  aU  its 
editions  the  book  is  secure  of  a  welcome. 
The  portrait  of  Prince  Eanjitsinhji  "hook- 
ing a  short-pitched  ball  on  the  wicket  "  is  a 
beautifully  executed  photogravure,  and  the 
easy  attitude  of  the  Prince  in  this  move- 
ment makes  it  suitable  for  the  frontispiece 
portrait.  The  illustrations  to  the  book  are 
one  of  its  notable  features,  consisting  as 
they  do  of  instantaneous  photographs  of 
many  of  our  finest  players.  "  Storer  Wait- 
ing for  the  BaU,"  "  LiUey  at  the  Wicket," 
"  W.  L.  Murdoch's  Under-leg  Stroke," 
''  Richardson  in  the  Act  of  Delivery," 
"  Gunn's  Forward  Drive  between  Mid-off 
and  Extra-cover,"  "  Lord  Hawke  Cutting," 
"  W.  Or.  Grace  Forcing  the  BaU  on  the  On- 
side  " — these  are  a  few  out  of  the  dozens  of 
subjects  chosen.  In  a  prefatory  note  the 
author  acknowledges  assistance  received 
from  Mr.  W.  J.  Ford,  Prof.  Case,  Mr.  C.  B. 
Fry,  and  others.  As  is  well  known,  the 
book  is  dedicated  by  permission  to  "  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen-Empress." 

With  Prince  Eanjitsinhji's  book  comes — 
"to  share  the  triumph  and  partake  the 
gale  " — Cricket,  by  W.  J.  Ford,  with  con- 
tributions by  F.  G.  J.  Ford,  Tom  Richard- 
son, and  M.  C.  Kemp.  This  is  a  reprint, 
with  slight  alterations,  of  the  article  on 
Cricket  in  Messrs.  Lawrence  &  BuUen's 
Encycloptedia  of  Sport.  But  the  value  of 
the  booklet  is  diminished  by  the  fact  that 
Prince  Eanjitsinhji's  chapter  on  Batting  is 
omitted. 

From  Mr.  EUiot  Stock  comes  a  reprint 
of  Captain  CueUar's  Adventures  in  Connacht 
and  Ulster,  a.d.  1588.  This  narrative  of 
the  Spanish  Armada  has  been  dealt  with 
already  by  various  writers.  Here  it  is 
discussed  by  Mr.  Hugh  AUingham,  a 
member  of  the  Eoyal  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries (Ireland).  Cuellar's  narrative  is 
presented  at  the  end  of  this  slim  book  in  a 
translation  by  Mr.  Eobert  Crawford,  M.A. 

The  week  has  produced  some  dozen 
small  works  of  various  kinds.  Crime  and 
Criminals  is  a  book  of  notes  on,  and 
portraits  of,  criminals  by  Dr.  J.  San- 
derson Christison,  and  is  published  in 
Chicago  by  the  AV.  T.  Keener  Com- 
pany. The  writer  distinguishes  three 
classes  of  delinquents :  the  insane  (defective 
in  reason) ;  the  moral  paretic  (defective  in 
self-control) ;  and  the  criminal  proper 
(defective  in  conscience).  After  Death  is  a 
book  of  essays  by  Lilian  Whiting,  whose 
previous  collections  under  the  title  of  The 
World  Beautiful  we  have  had  occasion  to 
notice  favourably.  Miss  Whiting's  new 
book  deals  more  closely  than  her  others 
with  the  subjects  of  death  and  the  future 
life ;  it  has  been  inspired,  indeed,  by  a 
bereavement.  Several  books  useful  to 
tourists  reach  us.  The  Shakespearean  Guide 
to  Stratford-on-Avon  appears  to  have  been 
compiled  with  great  care  by  H.  Snowden 


Ward  and  Catherine  Weed  Ward.  It  is 
also  well  illustrated  from  photographs. 
The  writers  protest  against  the  idea  that 
prohibition  prices  rule  in  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  where,  they  contend,  there  is  now 
hotel  and  lodging-house  accommodation 
to  suit  every  class  of  traveller.  Murray's 
Handbook  of  Travel-Talk  achieves  its 
eighteenth  edition.  The  book  is  divided 
into  fourteen  groups  of  subjects,  and 
arranged  in  the  order  in  which  the  traveller 
is  likely  to  become  concerned  with  them. 
The  vocabularies  provided  are  English, 
French,  German,  and  Italian.  Messrs. 
Whittaker's  new  guide,  What  to  Say  and 
do  in  France,  gives  information  on  railways, 
vehicles  of  all  kinds,  cafes,  theatres, 
naturalisation,  etiquette,  and  social  customs, 
marriage,  law,  educational  matters,  &c.,  &c. 
It  should  be  specially  useful  to  intending 
residents  in  France. 

Messrs.  Smith,  Elder's  new  and  cheaper 
edition  of  the  late  John  Addington  Symonds's 
Renaissance  in  Italy  makes  progress.  The 
third  volume,  dealing  with  Fine  Arts,  is 
issued,  and  the  completion  of  the  work  by 
the  issue  of  four  more  volumes  may  be 
expected  by  November. 
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NOTES    AND    NEWS. 

THE  season  just  over  has  been  for  tlie 
Print  Collector,  on  the  whole,  wonder- 
fully barren.  Neither  at  Cliristie's  nor  at 
Sotheby's  has  a  single  collection  of  the  first 
order  offered  itself  for  distribution  under 
the  hammer.  There  have  been,  naturally, 
some  isolated  examples  of  fine  prints  ;  Rem- 
brandts,  whenever  they  have  occurred  in 
at  all  decent  condition,  have  shown  no  signs 
whatever  of  diminution  of  value  ;  and  there 
has  been  one  record  price,  or  something 
like  it,  in  the  sale  of  a  Diirer,  the  "  St. 
Jerome  "  of  that  master— the  St.  Jerome  in 
the  open  air,  not  the  one  in  the  cell — going 
for  £290. 


But,  putting  aside  the  foolish  prices 
still  given  by  buyers  who  are  hardly  con- 
noisseurs for  coloured  prints  (which  in 
the  very  nature  of  things  are  neither  fish, 
fowl,  nor  good  red  herring),  the  most 
remarkable  feature  is  the  high  level  of 
prices  reached  by  the  best  modern,  if  not 
exactly  the  best  contemjiorary,  etching. 
Meryon,  for  instance — the  great  master  of 
the  last  generation,  whose  place  is  now 
assured  by  Rembrandt's  side — is  sought  for 
eagerly  at  good  prices,  directly  anything  of 
his  that  is  tolerably  fine  in  state  and  con- 
dition come.s  into  the  market.  Quite  recently 
at  a  sale  of  no  especial  character — a  sale,  we 
mean,  by  no  means  remarkable  for  the 
general  fineness  of  the  impressions  sub- 
mitted—excellent prices  were  fetched  for 
that  which  was  good,  £18,  for  instance,  being 
pni'l  fdv  the  small  print  of  the  "Rue  des 
Muuvais  Garqons,"  and  £22  for  the  famous, 
if  forbidding,  little  ''  Strj-ge." 


Among  the  Seymour  Hadens  there  was 
lately  offered  the  larger  and  rarer  of 
that  etcher's  two  plates  of  "  Kensington 
Gardens,"  which  went  for  £22,  while  for 
the  much  extolled  "  Shore  Mill  Pond  " 
the  bid  reached  thirty  guineas.  There 
have  not  been  many  Whistlers,  but  nine 
guineas  seems  now  no  uncommon  price 
for  that  master's  larger  visions  of  either 
Battersea  or  Putney  Bridge — we  speak,  of 
course,  of  the  charming  old  wooden  structures, 
now  no  more — while  for  what  may  be  de- 
scribed as  an  everyday  set  of  the  "  Twenty- 
six  Etchings,"  chiefly  Venetian,  and  wliich 
the  Dowdeswells  published  only  a  few 
years  ago  at  fifty  guineas,  about  eighty 
guineas  is  easily  realised.  A  picked  set, 
or  one  that  has  belonged  to  a  famous 
collector — well,  that,  of  course,  would  be  a 
different  afiair ! 


A  REPRESENTATIVE  of  the  Daili/  Chronicle, 
who  has  been  inquiring  into  the  sales  of 
photographs  of  living  men  and  women, 
offers  some  melancholy  figures  with  regard 
to  the  demand  for  authors  and  artists. 
Compared  with  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
the  stage,  authors  and  artists  are  not  to  be 
considered.  Mr.  Hall  Caine,  it  seems,  is 
occasionally  bought ;  and,  entirely  without 
authority,  the  statement  is  made  that  in 
country  places  he  is  still  selling  as  well  as 
Shakespeare ;  but  no  other  writer  is  re- 
quired, exce^Dt  Miss  Marie  Corelli,  and  she 
consistently  refuses  to  be  taken. 

A  COPYRIGHT  performance  of  the  play 
which  has  been  founded  by  Mr.  HaU  Caine 
on  his  novel  TJie  Christian  took  place  at 
Douglas,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  on  Saturday 
last.  Seats  were  priced  at  a  pound  each, 
and  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  was  the 
hour  chosen.  Mr.  Hall  Caine  took  the  part 
of  John  Storm,  Miss  Hall  Caine  was  Glory 
Quayle,  Mrs.  HaU  Caine  was  PoUy  Love, 
Master  Ralph  Caine  was  Brother  Andrew, 
and  Mr.  William  Heinemann  enacted  the 
Father  Superior. 

American  publishers  would  seem  to  have 
an  odd  idea  of  the  control  of  English  literary 
papers.  We  have  just  received  from  a 
Chicago  firm  the  following  request,  which 
is,  we  hasten  to  say,  (^uite  out  of  our  power 
to  grant : 

"  To  the  Editor,  Academy,  London, 
"  England. 

"  Dear  Sir, — We  send  you  a  copy  of  the 
Third  Edition  of  Gudeman's  Oiiiliiies  of  tlir 
Historij  of  Classical  Philology,  which  we  hope 
you  ^vill  review  in  the  Athcnceuin." 


The  author  of  the  slight  biographical  note 
writes  :  "  If  he  has  published  a  volume  of 
verse,  that  is  an  amiable  indiscretion  which 
may  more  grievously  be  laid  to  the  charge 
of  many  another  public  man  ;  but,  had  he 
an  enemy,  that  enemy  could  find  no  charge 
more  serious  to  bring  against  this  pro- 
foundly accomplished  and  courteous  gentle- 


Mr.  Rothenstein's  gallery  of  English 
Portraits,  which  Mr.  Grant  Richards  pub- 
lishes month  by  month,  grows  in  interest. 
The  current  number  contains  lithographed 
drawings  of  Mr.  Lecky  and  Mr.  Sargent. 
It  reijuires  no  small  courage  to  limn  Mr. 
Sargent,  who  has  himself  so  superbly  set 
on  paper  the  heads  of  some  of  his  friends  ; 
Mr.  Rothenstein,  however,  has  done  credit- 
ably, although  we  have  seen  better  work 
from  his  pencil.  The  portrait  of  Mr.  Lecky 
is,  apart  from  its  own  merits,  useful  as  a 
corrective  of  Mr.  Reed  in  Punch.  It  shows 
us  the  historian  not  without  nourishment. 


An  interesting  experiment  in  the  illustra- 
tion of  Dickens  is  being  made  by  Mr.  C.  D. 
Gibson,  the  American  draughtsman,  and 
Mr.  Phil  May.  Mr.  George  AUen  has 
arranged  for  a  new  edition  of  the  novels 
with  pictures  by  these  artists,  and  Mr. 
Gibson  is  now  at  work  on  Martin  Chmzlewit, 
Mr.  May  on  David  Copperjlcld.  The  re- 
sult is  certain  to  be  interesting,  although 
it  is  difficult  to  think  of  Mr.  Gibson's  pre- 
sentment of  Sairey  Gamp. 

Popular  authors  nowadays  must  expect 
to  be  used  for  strange  purposes.  But  we 
have  never  met  with  a  stranger  than  that  to 
which  a  photograph  of  Ian  Maclaren  has 
just  been  put  by  an  American  doctor,  AVe 
have  before  us  a  little  monograph  on  Crime 
and  Criminals,  by  J.  Sanderson  Christison, 
M.D.,  published  at  Chicago  this  year.  It 
consists  of  a  series  of  studies  and  portraits 
of  jail  tj^ies — delinquents  who  have  come 
under  the  author's  observation  in  American 
asylums.  By  way  of  frontispiece  we  find  the 
portrait  of  the  author  of  Beside  the  Bonnie 
Brier  Bush,  to  serve  as  "a  type  of  the 
normal  look,  features,  and  contour  of 
head,"  or  the  standard  from  which  American 
criminals  have  unhappily  fallen. 

Mr.  Ruskin  has  himself  given  up  writing, 
but  the  business  of  making  new  books  out 
of  his  old  ones  continues  to  flourish.  The 
latest  announcement  is  that  a  volume  con- 
sisting of  the  Bible  references  which  occur 
in  Mr.  Ruskin's  pages  is  to  appear. 


The  title  of  Mark  Twain's  new  book, 
which  was  given  some  time  ago  as  ' '  The 
Surviving  Innocent  Abi-oad,"  has  been 
altered  to  More  Tramps  Abroad. 


A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Glasgow  Evening 
News  gives  the  following  latest  information 
from  Craigenputtock :  "  The  other  day  I 
paid  a  visit  to  the  old  Dumfriesshire  farm- 
house of  Craigenputtock,  where  Carlyle 
wrote  his  Sartor  Resartas.  The  farm  is  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  Carlyle  family,  the 
present  occupant  being  a  grand-nephew  of 
the  sage.  This  gentleman — who,  by  the 
way,  in  features  as  well  as  in  manner, 
suggests  a  striking  likeness  to  his  illustrious 
relative — speaks  not  too  cordially  of  the  way 
in  which  his  farm  and  steading  are  overrun 
at  this  season  by  '  pUgrims.'  " 

"  In  the  neighbouring  vOlage  of  Dun- 
score,"  continues  the  writer,  "there  still 
survive  a  few  of  Carlyle's  contemporaries. 
These  aged  worthies  think  little  of  Tam,  as 
they  call  him,  TI103'  remember  him  only  as 
a  '  soor-tempered  body  '  who  did  not  get  on 
too  well  with  his  brother,  the  then  farmer 
of  Craigenputt'ick,  and  they  are  fund  of 
illustrating   tho    '  cussedness '   of   the   saj^e 
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by  telling  of  an  occasion  when,  having 
quarrelled,  with  everybody  about  the  place, 
he  drove  off  one  night  in  a  '  huff '  to 
Dumfries  and  refused  to  come  back  again. 
Few  Scotch  people  think  of  visiting  the 
place  ;  all  the  '  pilgrims  '  are  English, 
American,  or  foreign." 


Fit  )M  Craigenputtock  to  Abbotsford  is  a 
natural  transition.  Mrs.  Maxwell  Scott, 
who  knows  more  about  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
home  than  any  one  living,  has  written  of  it 
in  a  volume  which  will  appear  this  autumn 
under  the  title  The  Making  of  Abbotsford. 


A  NEW  edition,  consisting  of  ten  or  twelve 
volumes,  of  the  works  of  Mr.  James  Whit- 
comb  Eiley  is  to  be  published  in  America 
this  autumn.  Mr.  Eiley  is  the  most  popular 
and  the  most  admirable  of  American 
domestic  poets  ;  he  writes  of  home  life  in 
a  delightful  homely  manner,  humorously, 
tenderly,  playfully,  and  with  true  feeling. 
In  this  country  two  or  three  of  his  volumes 
have  appeared,  but  their  success  has  been 
retarded  by  the  dialect  in  which  much  of 
his  best  verses  are  written,  and  the  pecu- 
liarly American  character  of  the  work.  But 
notwithstanding  this,  Old-Fashioned  Roues, 
published  by  Messrs.  Longman  &  Co.,  found 
many  readers. 


The  New  York  Book-Buyer  has  a  story  of 
the  literary  beginnings  of  a  lady  who  has 
since  become  well  known  as  a  writer. 
Failing  to  impress  editors  in  any  other  way, 
she  sent  a  bundle  of  "  Jokes "  to  a  comic 
paper,  asking  what  remuneration  was 
offered.  The  reply  was  that  the  proprietors 
wei'e  able  to  offer  only  "glory."  The  lady 
wrote  back  giving  permission  for  her  con- 
tributions to  be  used  on  the  understanding 
that  the  glory  should  be  forthcoming. 
When  her  paragraph  apj)eared,  the  editor 
not  only  gave  her  matter  "top  of  column 
and  best  of  display,"  but,  in  a  page  and  a 
paper  made  uj)  of  unsigned  contributions, 
they  gave  her  name  in  full,  her  street  and 
town  and  state  address,  and  all  in  large 
type,  at  the  foot  of  her  humorous  produc- 
tions. "Verily,"  she  said,  "this  is  glory 
with  a  vengeance." 


A  NEW  poem  by  Mr.  Kipling,  entitled 
"  The  Feet  of  the  Young  Men,"  will  appear 
in  the  Christmas  number  of  Scribner's. 


Mr.  Samuel  Kinnear,  of  the  printing 
establishment  of  the  Blackwoods,  has  been 
giving  the  Scotsman  more  reminiscences  of 
his  career.  In  his  last  letter  he  recalls  a 
curious  mistake  committed  by  Sir  Archibald 
Alison  towards  the  end  of  his  History  of 
Europe.  In  his  account  of  the  funeral  of 
the  Duke  of  WelHngton  the  historian  wrote, 
through  sheer  absence  of  mind,  that  one  of 
the  pall  bearers  was  Sir  Peregrine  Pickle, 
meaning  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland.  The  name 
of  Peregrine  is  so  rare,  and  it  goes  so 
nattiraUy  with  Pickle,  that  the  error  was 
easily  made ;  but  it  is  odd  that  no  one 
should  have  noted  it  before  the  volume  was 
issued.  Eventually  the  discovery  was  made, 
and  the  edition  had  to  be  recalled  for  the 
cancelling  of  the  sheet. 


PARIS    LETTEE. 

{From  our  French  Correspondent.) 

THE  recent  illness  of  M.  Francois  Coppee, 
whose  health,  if  we  may  judge  from 
his  frequent  flight  to  the  coast,  is  at  best 
precarious,  draws  attention  to  the  work  of 
this  extremely  popular  and  simple  poet.  M. 
Coppee  is  a  complete  proof  that  mediocrity 
may  be  crowned  with  the  glory  of  triumph 
in  France  as  well  as  in  England.  There 
are  people  who  can  only  enjoy  mediocrity : 
second  -  rate  poetry,  second  -  rate  prose, 
second  -  rate  art  and  music,  second  -  rate 
sentiment,  second-rate  society,  and  second- 
rate  wine.  It  is  well  this  large  class  of 
inoffensive  beings  should  find  the  sort  of 
thing  they  want  in  books  as  well  as  out  of 
them.  Happily  for  them  the  second-rate 
article  everywhere  abounds,  and  here  in 
France  its  academical  high  priest  is  the 
amiable,  the  kindly,  and  sentimental 
Francois  Coppee — interpreter  of  all  the 
humble  and  domestic  emotions  in  well- 
meaning  but  commonplace  verse  ;  tran- 
scriber of  every-day  ideas  and  somewhat 
trite  observation  in  the  least  -  lettered 
of  French  prose.  For  this  he  has  been 
selected,  perhaps  not  altogether  unwisely, 
for  immortality,  and  the  obsequious  multitude 
cheerfully  address  him  as  cher  maitre. 
It  is  a  glory  to  be  master  in  some- 
thing, and  this  dear  sentimental  Coppee 
is  past  master  in  the  ordinary.  But  pray 
note  the  capriciousness  of  academic  choice, 
and  say  if  the  professional  tasters  of  litera- 
ture are  a  whit  less  incalculable  and  in- 
explicable in  their  choice  than  the  capricious 
voicei  of  public  opinion.  TheophUe  Gautier, 
the  supreme  charmer,  the  writer  of  chiselled 
verse  and  dazzling  prose,  the  exquisite 
impeccable  artist,  was  rejected  by  the 
Immortals  because  in  his  yoiith  he  wore  a 
scarlet  waiscoat  (he  might  have  worn  none, 
and  left  his  genius  undiminished)  and  culti- 
vated a  Merovingian  shock  of  hair.  George 
Sand,  at  the  height  of  her  glory,  the  first 
great  prosateur  of  her  day,  was  actually 
refused  a  prize  because  of  her  morals,  while 
Musset,  her  lover,  with  even  less  to  boast 
of,  and  who  was  rarely  sober  to  boot,  sat 
placidly  among  the  immaculate  Forty ! 
Where  Sand,  Balzac,  Dimias,  and  Gautier 
were  not  admitted,  M.  Coppee,  the  laurelled 
and  applauded,  has  his  armchair  of  honour ! 

However,  no  poet  ever  wore  his  laurels 
more  modestly ;  and  it  is  a  gratification  to 
think  that  part  of  the  official  reward  belongs 
to  the  man's  homely  virtues,  his  quaint 
goodwill  to  all  men  except  poKticians  and 
Germans,  his  pity  and  sympathy  in  face  of 
every  form  of  pain  and  sorrow,  his  good- 
nature and  cheerfulness,  and  the  spirit  of 
pleasant  humility  in  which  he  receives  the 
contempt  of  yoimger  poets.  I  daresay  he 
nourishes  the  private  conviction  that  the 
younger  poets  who  despise  him  are  all 
wrong,  but  he  conceals  it  with  imperturbable 
geniality,  and  begs  them,  in  grandmotherly 
prose,  to  think  more  of  Lizette  and  less  of 
their  problematical  souls  ;  to  gather  flowers 
in  the  woods  with  the  ever-accommodating 
grisette,  instead  of  racking  their  tortured 
brains  for  new  definitions  of  a  decadent 
state  of  mind. 

It  may  fitly  be  retorted  that  M.  Coppee  is 


greatly  too  pre-occupied  with  the  charms 
and  the  virtues  of  the  grisette  himself.  His 
conviction  that  the  humble  are  the  salt  of 
the  earth  carries  him  too  far,  and  hia 
enthusiasm  for  a  g^rl  and  a  bandbox  lands 
him  in  singular  absurdities.  The  sincerity 
of  a  woman's  love-letter  he  judges  by  the 
quantity  of  mistakes  in  spelling  and  the 
iUiterateness  of  the  style.  A  girl's  im- 
covered  head  out  of  doors  is  to  him  proof 
of  every  virtue  and  charm.  With  a 
grisette  who  takes  a  lover  it  is  invari- 
ably a  matter  of  heart  in  M.  Coppee's 
esteem,  whatever  evidence  the  class  may 
sometimes  furnish  of  cupidity,  heartlessness, 
or  cruelty.  By  reason  of  their  station,  one 
might  say  of  their  morals  even,  they  are 
sure  to  make  better  wives,  better  mothers 
than  the  educated  woman.  Not  that  M. 
Coppee  is  in  the  least  immoral,  quite  the 
contrary.  But  he  is  opposed  to  the 
bourgeois  tooth  and  nail,  with  reason 
sometimes,  though  reason  is  the  very  last 
tiling  to  pre-occupy  such  a  partial  observer 
as  M.  Coppee  ;  whereas  the  grisette  he 
cherishes  as  the  sparrows  of  Paris,  cheering, 
harmless,  twittering  creatures,  to  be  smiled 
upon  and  befriended.  For  he  is  what  he 
would  call  himself,  a  gamin  of  Paris,  having 
been  born  here  in  1842,  and  professedly  not 
understanding  or  caring  much  for  anything 
outside  Paris. 

His  literary  career  opened  at  twenty-four 
with,Z«  Beliquaire  in  1866,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  appearance  of  his  first  play  "  Le 
Passant,"  in  1869,  that  he  achieved  popu- 
laritj'.  His  plays,  like  his  prose  and  verse, 
are  quite  second-rate ;  but,  a^he  has  written, 
"  they  have  charmed  awhne  this  age  of 
opera-bouffe  and  middle-class  drama."  His 
admirers  regard  him  as  the  Teniers  of  verse 
and  the  Gerald  Dow  of  prose,  and  if  the 
odour  of  ihepot-aii-feu  and  Lizette's  skirt  are 
somewhat  insistent  in  his  works,  his  sincerity 
and  geniality  may  be  said  to  make  amends. 
His  contes  have  none  of  the  grace,  the  art  we 
are  accustomed  to  associate  with  the  conte. 
They  do  not  exceed  the  level  of  our  own 
magazine  short  story  without  distinction  or 
beauty.  What,  for  instance,  could  be  more 
trite  and  mawkish  than  the  Orgue  de 
Barbarie,  more  ineffective  than  Z«  Convalescent, 
more  commonplace  than  the  Dreamer's 
socialistic  thoughts  at  the  aristocratic 
dinner  ?  AU  this  forms  the  favourite 
reading  of  the  multitude. 

In  his  Franc  Barter,  collected  articles  from 
the  Journal,  a  fast  little  paper,  Coppee  is 
hardly  at  home  ;  he  is  more  interesting, 
not  by  the  variety  or  unexpectedness  of  his 
fugitive  work,  but  because  here  we  have 
the  kindly,  commonplace  man  instead  of  the 
commonplace  artist.  One  feels  almost  a 
prick  of  remorse  in  criticising  adversely  a 
man  so  incapable  of  wounding  a  fellow, 
such  a  cheerful  sentimentalist,  so  soft- 
hearted a  poet.  If  he  is  not  complex, 
meditative,  intellectual,  artistic — he  is  at 
least  thoroughly  humane,  as  he  shows  in  a 
few  feeling  pages  on  the  respect  of  himian 
life.  To  those  who  dream  of  a  better  state 
of  things  for  the  poor  and  suffering,  he 
writes  : 

"  Humble  poet,  I  can  bring  to  their  work 
nothing  but  my  emotion  at  the  sight  of  suifer- 
ing.     It  is  not  to  be  disdained,  however,  for  it 
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is  sincere.  ■  .  .  Nothing  can  be  done  for  the 
unfortunate  and  the  despairing  but  through 
kindness,  pity,  the  appeal  to  hearts.  .  .  .  The 
noise  of  Eavachol's  pocket  thunder  will  not 
stifle  the  words  of  those  who,  like  me,  have 
ever  raised  their  voice  in  behalf  of  the  weak  and 
the  little." 

His  feeling  on  the  terrible  Panama  scandal 
is  a  loyal  and  manly  outburst : 

"  For  money  I  There  are — and  many  ! — who 
have  sold  their  vote,  their  conscience  !  And  if 
to-morrow  we  were  attacked,  if  we  had  to 
unroll  the  national  standard,  it  might  be  asked. 
Is  there  a  hand  pure  enough  to  seize  the  staff  ?.  .  . 
For  money  !  And  that  at  a  time  when  the  just 
cry  of  the  imfortunate  is  Hfted  more  threaten- 
ingly than  ever ;  when  the  rich,  far  from  in- 
creasing their  treasure,  should,  under  pain  of 
the  worst  misfortunes,  prepare  themselves  for 
fraternal  division,  for  sacrifice  !  For  money ! 
Ah,  one  muses  upon  the  honourable  and  holy 
poverty  of  Aristides.  What  do  I  say  I'  One 
even  reaches  regret  of  the  days  of  mourning  and 
disorder  when  at  least  a  few  still  possessed  some 
virtue,  when,  while  Jourde,  the  Communist, 
was  master  of  the  Bank,  his  wife  went  to  the 
pubhc  laundry  to  wash,  herself,  the  family 
linen." 

In  the  teeth  of  the  Marquise  de  Castellane's 
splendid  gift  to  Paris,  Coppee,  so  susceptible 
to  the  beauty  of  generosity,  must  regret  the 
lines  that  foUow  on  the  death  of  her  father, 
Jay  Gould,  however  merited  he  may  feel 
them  to  be. 

_  On  the  politicians  he  is  justly  and  con- 
sistently hard.  Here  are  two  meetings  in  a 
morning  he  briefly  describes.  One  of  the 
heroes  of  the  Panama  scandal,  exasperated 
by  the  freedom  of  allusions  and  criticism 
in  the  Press  and  in  the  drama,  threatens 
interdiction  all  round : 

"'Do  you  know,  you  are  not  gay?'  I 
cried.  '  If  we  are  not  to  speak  of  anything  in 
the  newspapers  and  in  the  theatre,  how  are  we 
to  earn  our  bread  ? '  He  flung  me  a  rakish 
side-glance,  and  digging  me  in  the  ribs,  said : 
•Bah !  There  remains  pornography.  You 
know  very  well  that  we  shut  our  eyes  on  that 
ground.' " 

Leaving  the  worthy  deputy,  Coppee  falls 
into  the  arms  of  a  decadent  poet,  who  pro- 
fessedly despises  him  as  a  man  of  letters, 
but  tolerates  him  as  a  good  fellow  : 

"'Well,'  asks  Coppee,  'what  is  going  on 
m  the  cenaclea  ?'  'We  are  bewitching  one 
another,'  he  replied  most  seriously,  and  then 
explained  the  mysterious  proceeding  to  his 
astounded  interlocutor.  '  You  take  a  toad  and 
you  subject  it  to  frightful  torture,  thinking  the 
while  of  your  enemy  with  all  tho  intensity  of 
your  hate.  Within  the  year  your  enemy  dies 
of  the  same  sufformgs  as  the  toad.  It  is 
infalUble.  As  you  see  me,  I  am  on  the  look- 
out for  one  of  these  batracians  for  revenge  upon 
a  rival  who  has  supplanted  me  in  the  good 
graces  of  a  woman  who  keeps  a  beer-shop. 
But,  alas  I  the  animal  is  rare  in  Monsieur-le- 
Prince-street,  where  I  live." 

Asked  to  enter  Parliament,  Coppee  very 
properly  declined.  He  once  or  twice  visited 
the  Palais  Bourbon,  and  the  tempestuous 
reunion  gave  him  the  impression  of  a  class 
badly  kept  by  a  master  without  authority. 

"  It  is  not  much,  certainly,"  he  adds,  "  to  bo 
a  poet  in  modem  society,  und  no  doubt  my 
claims  to  the  title  are  weak  enough.  But 
even  if  there  should  be  in  the  numerous,  too 
numerous  poems  I  have  written  but  a  single 
and  shght  Uttle  bit  the  reading  of  which  can 


stir  the  imagination  of  a  youth,  or  cause  a 
griaette  to  dream,  I  should  regard  this  single 
drop  of  true  poetry,  the  extract  of  my  heart,  as 
a  work  more  precious  and  more  essential  than 
the  most  eloquent  discourses  of  the  Tribune, 
leading  to  the  vote  of  a  capital  law  or  deciding  a 
great  event.  In  good  faith,  what  poet  would  not 
rather  leave  behind  him  the  sonnet  of  Arvers 
or  the  VaM  Brise  than  to  have  pronounced  all 
the  harangues  of  Mirabeau  ?  " 

An  enlarged  expression  of  Fletcher  of 
Saltoun's  sentiment. 

There  is  decidedly  something  winning  in 
this  naive  desire  of  the  man  of  the  people 
to  reach  the  heart  of  the  people,  and  though 
there  can  be  no  comparison  between  Beranger 
the  people's  singer,  and  Coppee  its  versifer, 
there  is  this  note  of  accord :  both  cheerfully 
belong  to  their  class.  Until  the  Panama 
hoiTors,  Coppee  was  a  confirmed  optimist. 
Since  then  his  reflections  enter  a  more 
troubled  zone,  but  he  calls  upon  youth  to 
help  sfiotted  France : 

"  Hola,  up  there,  lock-keeper,  father  the 
Future  !  To  your  lever  and  point !  Turn  the 
machine.  Open  wide  both  gates,  forward  and 
backward,  and  by  a  thousand  diamond  sprays, 
with  the  joyous  rush  of  the  torrent,  let  in  and 
out  the  wave  of  youth  to  inundate  and  purify 
us." 

His  work  may  be  commonplace,  insignifi- 
cant, except  in  a  couple  of  powerful  plays, 
but  the  man's  personality  is  symijathetic  by 
reason  of  such  modest  virtues  as  generosity, 
compassion,  honesty,  and  disinterestedness. 

H.  L. 


TENNYSON  AS  DEAMATIST. 
It  is  in  some  ways  curious  to  note  how 
few  modem  English  poets  of  the  first  rank 
have  had  even  moderate  success  as  drama- 
tists, though  so  many  of  them  at  one  time 
or  another  have  tried  their  hand  at  writing 
for  the  stage.  Lord  Lytton  wrote  tolerable 
plays,  but  then  he  was  not  a  poet  of  the 
first  rank,  while  Mr.  W.  G.  Wills  was 
scarcely  even  a  poet  of  the  second.  Some 
two  or  three  of  Browning's  plays  were 
tried  on  the  stage  at  different  times — 
"Strafford,"  "  Colombe's  Birthday,"  "The 
Blot  on  the  'Scutcheon  " — but  most  critics 
(and  almost  all  actors)  declared  them  to  be 
unactable.  At  least  one  of  Byron's  plays 
("Werner")  was  fairly  successful  in  its 
day,  but  we  greatly  doubt  if  anyone  would 
care  to  revive  it  or  "  Marino  Faliero  "  now. 
Shelley's  "Cenci,"  curiously  enough,  has 
considerable  merits  as  a  stage  play,  in  spite 
of  its  subject,  and  in  one  point  at  least  it  is 
greatly  superior  to  either  Tennyson's  plays 
or  Browning's,  namely,  the  quality  of  its 
blank  verse.  Tennyson's  lines  are  often 
feeble  on  the  stage,  occasionally  even 
ludicrous,  while  Browning's  have  to  be 
taken  at  a  foot's  pace  if  they  are  to  be  even 
moderately  intelligible  to  the  audience. 
Shelley's,  on  the  contrarj^,  have  the  true 
dramatic  quality.  They  speak  well.  Pos- 
sibly this  may  be  the  case  with  Bj-ron's. 
We  do  not  know.  We  can,  however,  say 
with  certainty  that,  from  a  purely  literary 
point  of  view,  as  blank  verse  they  are  often 
atrocious.  Still,  it  does  not  follow  that  they 
might  not  be  effective  on  the  stage.  There 
are  some  faults  which  stage  treatment  rather 
tends  to  conceal  than  to  bring  to  light. 


It  is  perhaps  strange  that  where  all  these 
poets  partially  or  entirely  failed  Tennyson 
should  have  had  a  very  considerable  mea- 
sure of  success.  "Becket,"  as  produced  at 
the  Lyceum,  was  undeniably  good.  "The 
Cup,"  too,  with  the  assistance  of  Sir  Henry 
Irving  and  the  limelight  man,  developed 
unexpected  dramatic  capabilities,  and  made 
a  very  passable  drama.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  "  Queen  Mary."  But,  then,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  these  plays  required 
a  verj'  great  deal  of  "  editing  "  to 
make  them  actable;  and  indeed  "Becket" 
was  so  extensively  amended  and  revised 
that  its  stage  triumph  was  at  least  as 
much  due  to  him  as  to  Tennyson.  Nor 
does  the  acting  version  of  "  The  Cup  " 
follow  the  original  at  aU  too  closely,  while, 
we  believe,  much  the  same  may  be  said 
of  "The  Promise  of  May"  and  "The 
Foresters."  "  The  Falcon,"  on  the  con- 
trary, as  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal,  was 
probably  not  altered  enough,  which,  together 
with  its  inherent  dramatic  impossibilities, 
may  have  accounted  for  its  failure.  From 
all  which  it  may  be  gathered  that  Tennyson's 
success  on  the  stage  was  not  altogether  the 
result  of  his  own  unaided  genius.  A  mere 
glance  at  the  plays  as  published  will  show 
this.  Much  of  them  will  be  seen  at  once 
to  be  utterly  unfitted  for  stage  presentation. 
There  are  whole  scenes  in  "  Becket,"  for 
instance,  which  must  be  cut  bodily  out 
before  it  can  hope  to  please  an  average 
audience ;  and  yet  "  Becket,"  even  in  its 
original  form,  is  far  the  most  actable  of 
the  plays.  The  fact  is  Tennyson,  in  his 
haste  to  be  dramatist,  forgot  to  be  a  play- 
wright. He  never  took  the  trouble  to 
study  stage  necessities  or  to  learn  the  ele- 
ments of  the  art  of  construction.  He  seems 
to  have  flung  his  story  together  anyhow, 
turned  it  into  verse,  and  chanced  the  rest. 
If  this  was  so,  the  only  wonder  is  that  his 
plays  had  such  small  acting  possibilities 
as  they  did  possess.  The  same  is  to 
some  extent  true  of  Browning  also.  He 
too,  knew  nothing  about  the  stage  or  the  tech- 
nique of  play- writing.  But,  then.  Browning 
was  born  with  the  keenest  dramatic  sense. 
Tennyson  was  not.  Browning  saw  intui- 
tively the  dramatic  possibilities  of  a  plot  or 
a  situation.  With  him  it  was  an  instinct. 
And  if  he  had  only  studied  the  practical 
business  of  the  stage  he  might  have 
been  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  dramatists, 
one  whose  works  would  have  filled  the 
English  theatres  for  generations.  For  there 
never  was  a  man  with  such  a  natural  gift 
for  dramatic  presentment  as  Browning.  All 
his  poems  are  dramatic  in  essence,  even  the 
most  lyrical  of  them. 

Of  Tennyson,  on  the  contrary,  the  exact 
converse  is  true.  His  pla3's  are  not  so 
much  dramatic  as  lyiical  in  quality. 
Tennyson  never  j)roperly  understood  how 
to  deal  with  what  actors  call  a  "  big  " 
situation.  His  hand  was  feeble,  his 
touch  uncertain.  Moreover,  Tennyson  was 
hardly  capable  of  creating  a  character.  He 
never  did  it  in  all  the  length  and  breadth 
of  his  poetry.  What  is  Launcelot?  A 
shadow.  And  Arthur  ?  StUl  more  a  shadow. 
Tennyson  could  never  have  drawn  a  Sludge, 
or  a  Guido,  or  a  Waring.  He  cannot  make 
the  most  of  his  plot  even  when  he  has  one 
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How  feebly  the  intrigue  in  the  earlier  part 
of  "The  Cup"  is  worked  out!  What  a 
much  finer  thing,  psychologically,  Browning 
would  have  made  of  it!  Tennyson,  for- 
tunately, never  tried  his  hand  at  a  play  on, 
say,  Strafford,  or  he  would  have  bungled  it 
sadly.  And  "Strafford,"  among  his  plays, 
is  Browning's  masterpiece.  Let  us  take 
only  one  scene  of  it  and  see  how  good  it 
is.  In  the  fifth  act  the  scene  is  in  the 
Tower.  Denzil  HoUis  enters  with  a  mes- 
sage from  the  king,  which  he  hesitates  to 
deliver.  Strafford  is  indignant  at  this, 
and  scornfully  suggests  that  Charles 
has  sent  Hollis  to  arrange  for  his  clandestine 
escape  from  the  Tower  instead  of  coming 
openly  to  set  his  loyal  friend  and  subject 
free,  and  defend  him  against  the  world.  It 
is  impossible  to  describe  with  what  depth  of 
feeling  and  passion  this  is  conveyed. 
Finally,  Strafford  declares  bitterly  that  he 
wiU  not  go,  in  such  a  way,  that  he  will 
rather  remain  in  the  Tower.  Hollis  speaks 
guardedly  of  his  approaching  death,  and 
Strafford  laughs  him  to  scorn,  producing 
from  his  breast  the  king's  promise  of  safety, 
signed  with  his  own  hand.  Then  HoEjs 
hands  him  his  death-warrant,  signed  by  the 

king There   is   an   awful  ten 

seconds  of  silence,  and  the  paper  falls  from 
Strafford's  hands  as  he  murmurs  : 

"  Put  not  your  trust 
In  Princes,  neither  in  the  sons  of  men 
With  whom  is  no  salvation." 

But  the  horror  of  the  tragedy  does  not  end 
even  here,  for  Hollis  has  been  attended 
throughout  the  interview  by  a  shrouded 
figure.  This  figure  now  advances  and 
throws  himself  at  Strafford's  feet.  It  is  the 
king,  and  Hollis  cries  : 

' '  As  you  hope  for  mercy, 
Be  merciful  to  this  most  wretched  man." 

One  would  not  expect  anything  like  this 
from  a  lyrist  like  Tennyson.  There  are  no 
tremendous  moments  in  his  plays.  They 
are  pathetic  at  times — "Queen  Mary" 
especially — and  there  are  effective  scenes  in 
them.  But  when  one  contrasts  them  with 
a  masterpiece  like  this,  they  pale  into 
insignificance. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  sum  of  Tenny- 
son's offences  as  a  dramatist.  His  great 
offence  is  that  he  is  not  genuine.  He  is  a 
mere  echo.  There  may  be  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  Browning's  merit,  but  at  least 
no  one  can  deny  that  he  was  always  himself. 
He  wrote  his  plays  as  he  conceived  them. 
He  did  not  feebly  copy  the  plays  of  some- 
body else.  Tennyson  did.  Ajid  the  poet  he 
copied  was  of  course  Shakespeare.  He 
simply  took  the  Shakespearian  drama  as 
his  model  and  tried  to  write  like  it.  Shake- 
speare introduces  comic  characters  at  intervals 
to  talk  in  homely  prose  as  a  relief  from 
perpetual  blank  verse.  Tennyson  must  do 
the  like.  Only,  whereas  Shakespeare's 
"comic  relief"  is  actable,  Tennyson's  (in 
"Becket,"  for  instance)  generally  is  not. 
Shakespeare's  comic  characters  amuse  the 
audience  with,  from  one  point  of  view,  silly 
puns  and  plays  on  words.  So  must  Tenny- 
son's. Here  is  an  example  from  the  first 
scene  of  "The  Foresters  "  : 

"  Fourth  Retainer  :  .  .  .  I  would  Uke  to 


show  you,  Mistress  Kate,  how  bare  and  spare  I 
be  on  the  rib. 

"Kate:  Spare  me  your  spare  ribs.  .  .  . 

"  First  Retainer  :  Ay,  if  he  had  not  gone  to 
fight  the  king's  battles  we  should  have  better 
battels  at  home." 

Can  one  conceive  a  more  ridiculous  piece  of 
Wardour  Street?  Indeed,  the  whole  of 
"The  Foresters"  is  a  mere  Tennysonian 
"As  You  Like  It,"  with  a  damsel  playing 
the  man  in  doublet  and  hose,  the  greenwood 
tree,  and  the  rest  of  it.  Moreover,  as  if 
this  were  not  enough,  Tennyson  must  needs 
put  in  his  plays,  probably  unconsciously, 
endless  Shakespearian  "tags."  Every  one 
will  remember  Julius  Caesar's  well-known 
phrase  in  Shakespeare : 

"  Such  men  are  dangerous," 
and  again — 

"  And  therefore  are  they  very  dangerous." 

Tennyson  does  precisely  the  same  thing  in 
"  Queen  Mary." 

"...  therefore  is  he  dangerous. 
...  be  is  dangerous  every  way." 

Again,  we  have  in  "  Julius  Ceesar  "  the 
splendid  passage  beginning — 

"  The  last  of  all  the  Romans,  lie  thou  there." 
On  which  Tennyson  chimes  in  with — 
"  Thou  last  of  all  the  Tudors,  come  away." 

Of  course  we  do  not  pretend  that  these 
are  instances  of  deliberate  imitation.  Our 
point  is,  that  Tennyson  studied  Shakespeare 
exhaustively  as  a  model  with  the  worst 
results,  and  it  is  hardly  wonderful  under 
those  circumstances  that,  in  writing  his 
dialogue,  he  was  haunted  with  Shake- 
spearian phrases  and  lines,  and  occasionally 
forgot  how  near  he  was  steering  to  them. 
But  it  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  instances 
of  this.  The  imitation,  conscious  or  un- 
conscious,   is    present    even   in    his    finest 


"  How  many  names  in  the  long  sweep  of  Time, 
That  so  foreshortens  greatness,  may  but  hang 
On  the  chance  mention,"  &c. 

What  can  be  more  pseudo-Shakespearian  ? 

But  Tennyson's  greatest  fault  in  his 
plays  is  his  carelessness.  At  times  he 
writes  with  a  good  deal  of  charm,  and  even 
of  power,  and  his  lyrical  interludes  are 
always  agreeable.  But  his  blank  verse  is 
not  infrequently  slip-shod,  and  his  diction 
prosaic  beyond  belief  for  one  who  was,  on 
the  whole,  so  happy  an  artist  in  words. 

"  And  all  along 
Of  Phihp," 

says  one  lady  in  "  Queen  Mary."  Again, 
what  more  terrible  example  of  how  not  to 
write  blank  verse  could  you  have  than  this 
from  "The  Falcon"? 

"  Count:  Bird  Babble  for  my  falcon  !    Let  it 
pass, 
What  art  thou  doing  there  ? 

"  Elizabetha  :         Darning,  your  Lordship  !  " 

The  average  theatre-goer  would  receive  this 
with  shrieks  of  ribald  laughter.  Yet  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  intended  to  be  funny. 
Here,  too,  is  a  speech  from  "  The  Foresters," 


which  seems  to  us  to  be  about  as  bad  as  it 
can  well  be : 

"  My  guests  and  friends,  Sir  Richard,    all   of 
you 
Who  deign  to  honour  this  my  thirtieth  year, 
And  some  of  you  were  prophets  that  I  might 

be, 
Now  that  the  sim  our  king  is  gone,  the  Ught 
Of  these  dark  hours;  but  this  new  moon,  I 

fear, 
Is  darkness.     Nay,  this  may  be  the  last  time 
When  I  shall  hold  my  birthday  in  this  hall : 
I  may  be  outlawed  !  I  have  heard  a  rumour." 

An  alderman  might  improvise  a  speech  in 
as  good  blank  verse  as  this  at  any  Lord 
Mayor's  feast. 

But  enough  of  fault-finding.  The  scenes 
of  Tennyson's  plays  are  often  adroitly 
managed  (as,  for  instance,  the  first  scene 
in  "  Becket,"  with  the  game  of  chess),  and 
the  verse  is  occasionally  effective.  One 
remembers  how  Miss  Ellen  Terry  thrilled 
the  Lyceum  audience  with — 

"  Eleanor  of  Aquitaiue,  Eleanor  of  England 
Murder'd  by  that  adulteress  Eleanor, 
Whose  doings  are  a  horror  to  the  East, 
A  hissing  to  the  West !  " 


SOME  LETTEES  OF  SWIFT. 
It  is  late  in  the  day  for  the  publication  of 
new  letters  of  Swift;  yet  into  the  capable 
hands  of  Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill  a  little  bundle 
has  fallen,  part  of  the  material  destined  by 
Forster  for  that  eye  of  the  Dean  which  never 
progressed  further  than  the  first  of  its  three 
volumes.  These  letters  were  written  by 
Swift  in  the  years  between  1714  and  1731, 
when  he  was  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  to  his 
fi-iend  Knightley  Chetwode  of  Woodbrooke, 
in  Ireland,  and  a  first  instalment  is  printed 
in  the  current  number  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly. 

Of  Chetwode  little  is  known  :  he  was  the 
son  of  the  Dean  of  Gloucester,  and  the 
member  of  the  Oxfordshire  famUy  whose 
seat  was  at  Warkworth,  near  Banbury. 
Knightley  Chetwode's  house,  near  Port- 
arlington,  still  stands,  and  it  is  pleasant 
to  learn  that  his  descendant  who  made 
copies  of  the  letters  for  Forster's  use  con- 
sidered them  precious  as  "an  heirloom  of 
honour."  To  the  lover  of  literature  they 
make,  however,  not  so  powerful  an  appeal. 
Swift  is  not  by  any  means  at  his  best  in 
them,  at  least  in  those  that  have  as  yet  been 
made  public.  It  takes  two  to  make  a  good 
letter,  the  recipient  not  less  than  the  writer ; 
and  when  the  recipient  does  not  inspire 
the  finest  correspondent  in  the  world  may 
fall  to  a  common  level.  Knightley  Chetwode 
was  not  another  S.  Sheridan. 

Swift  touches  politics  a  little,  but  not  to 
any  purpose.  In  the  main  he  is  concerned 
with  lesser  matters :  the  price  of  hay,  the 
rascality  of  servants,  the  want  of  horses,  all 
kinds  of  domesticities,  messages  to  Chet- 
wode's wife  "Dame  Clyant,"  and  so  on. 
His  tone  is  not  cheery,  nor  is  he  ever  high 
spirited.  Here  are  some  fragments.  The 
Deanery  needed  much  reorganisation  when 
Swift  succeeded  to  it : 

"  I  used  to  value  a  good  Revenue,  because  I 
thought  it  exempted  a  man  from  the  httle 
subaltern  Cares  of  Life  ;  and  so  't  would  if  the 
Master  were  wise,  or  Servants  had  honesty  and 
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common  Sense :  A  man  who  is  new  in  a  House 
or  an  Office  has  so  many  important  Nothings  to 
take  up  his  time,  that  he  cannot  do  what  he 
would. 

"  One  Occasion  I  have  to  triumph,  that  in  six 
weeks  time  I  have  been  able  to  get  rid  of  a 
great  Cat,  that  belonged  to  the  late  Dean,  and 
almost  poisoned  the  House.  An  old  Woman 
under  the  same  circumstances  I  can  not  yet  get 
rid  of,  or  find  a  Maid." 

In  his  next  letter  lie  returns  to  the  cat  and 
the  maid : 

"The  Bishop  of  Dromore  is  expected  this 
night  in  Town  on  purpose  to  restore  his  Cat, 
who  by  her  perpetual  noise  and  Stink  must  be 
certainly  a  whig.  In  complyance  to  y"^  obser- 
vation of  old  women's  tenderness  to  each  other, 
I  have  got  one  as  old  and  ugly  as  that  the 
Bishop  left,  for  the  Ladys  of  my  Acquaintance 
would  not  allow  me  one  with  a  tolerable  Face 
tho  I  most  earnestly  interceded  for  it." 

Chetwode  is  expecting  Swift  to  Wood- 
brooke  (where  they  still  show  an  avenue 
said  to  have  been  planted  by  the  Dean) ; 
but  many  things  intervene  to  prevent  the 
visit.     Swift  writes : 

''  You  are  mistaken,  I  am  no  Coy  Beauty 
but  rather  with  submission  like  a  Wench  who 
has  made  an  Assignation  and  when  the  day 
comes,  has  not  a  Petticoat  to  appear  in.  I  am 
plagued  to  death  with  turning  away  and  taking 
Servants,  my  Scotch  groom  ran  away  from  me 
ten  d»ys  ago  and  robbed  me  and  several  of  the 
neighbourhood.  I  cannot  stir  from  hence  till  a 
great  Vessell  of  Alicant  is  bottled  and  till  my 
Horse  is  in  a  condition  to  travel  and  my  chimney 
piece  made." 

Here  is  a  passage  turning  on  one  of  these 
visits  when  made  : 

"As  for  judicious  John,  he  is  walked  off: 
y"'  curssed  good  Ale  ruined  him.  He  turned 
such  a  Drunkard  and  Swaggerer,  I  could  bear 
him  no  longer  :  I  reckon  every  visit  I  make  you 
will  spoil  a  Servant." 

The  following  is  characteristic : 

"  I  had  a  verj'  ingenious  Tory  Ballad  sent  me 
printed,  but  receiving  it  in  a  Whig  house  I 
suddenly  read  it,  and  gave  it  to  a  Gentleman 
with  a  wink,  and  ordered  him  to  burn  it,  but 
he  threw  another  Paper  into  the  Fire.  I  hope 
to  send  you  a  Copy  of  it." 

The  following  messages  to  Mrs.  Chetwode 
half  reveal  a  very  engaging  side  of  Swift's 
nature  : 

"  Give  my  Service  to  Dame  Plyant,  and 
desire  her  to  let  you  know  what  quantity  of 
Cherryes  she  has  for  Brandy ;  you  may  steep 
them  in  just  enough  to  keep  them  alive,  and  I 
will  send  you  some  very  good  if  I  can  and  you 
will  tell  me  how  much.  But  here  I  want  Jo. 
I  hope  Dame  found  the  boys  well  and  that  she 
gave  thcni  good  Counsell  upon  the  Subject  of 
Gooseberryes  and  Codlings  for  I  hear  the  eldest 
had  been  a  little  out  of  order." 

And— 

"  I  might  have  been  cheated  of  my  Ginger- 
bread for  any  thing  you  s''  [said]  in  your 
letter,  for  I  find  you  scorn  to  take  notice  of 
Dame's  kind  Present;  but  I  am  humbler  and 
signify  to  her  that  if  she  does  not  receive  by 
M"^  Foxcroft  a  large  tin  pot  well  crammed 
with  the  D.  of  Omds.  [Duke  of  Onnond's] 
snuff,  holding  almost  an  ounce,  she  is  wronged." 

We  have  another  and  more  momentous 
reference  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond  in  his 
letter  dated  August  2,  1715  : 

"Tho  it  be  unworthy  of  a  Philosopher  to 
admire  at  any  thing,  and  directly  forbidden  by 


Horace,   yet  I  am   every   day  admiring  at  a 

thousand  things.  I  am  struck  at  the  D.  of  O 

[Duke  of  Ormond's]  flight." 

Next  month's  instalment  of  this  correspon- 
dence may  be  richer.  As  it  is,  far  and 
away  the  best  thing  in  the  present  batch 
is  this  outburst : 

"As  for  news,  the  D 1  a  bitt  do  I  ever 

hear,  or  suffer  to  be  told  me.     I  saw  in  a  Print 

that  the  K [King]  has  taken  Care  to  limit 

the  Clergy  what  they  shall  Preach  ;  and  that 
has  given  me  an  Inclination  to  preach  what  is 
forbid  :  for  I  do  not  conceive  there  is  any  Law 
yet  for  it." 


O  PONS  BANDUSLiB! 

In  August  all  thoughts  of  running  water  are 
delightful,  and  Horace's  invocation  to  his 
loved  spring  becomes  the  formula  of  a  pre- 
vailing sentiment.  No  need  of  commentators 
here  !  Leave  Bently  and  Orelli  and  Dacier 
to  their  footnotes ;  a  London  water-cart  is 
the  best  critique  on  Ode  XIII.,  bk.  iii.  If 
behind  the  water-cart  some  other  vehicle 
follow  so  close  that  its  horse  receives ,  he 
cold  rivulets  on  his  fore-legs  the  commen- 
tary will  be  better,  since  the  tired  ox  and 
the  ranging  cattle  were  made  free  of  the 
poet's  fountain.  Is  it  sweltering  hot  in 
London  ? — it  was  sweltering  hot  in  the  valley 
of  Ustica.  The  Bandusian  rill  gushed  with 
no  deceptive  coolness ;  what  it  promised  to 
the  eye  it  squandered  on  the  palate.  And 
the  poet,  lolling  on  it^:  lirink,  listening  to  its 
tinkling  and  slapping,  and  all  its  gentle 
modes  of  speech,  vowed  that  his  river-head 
should  live  in  song  with  the  rivers  of 
antiquity ;  should  live  with  Alpheus,  pursu- 
ing Arethusa  through  the  astonished  deep 
to  a  home  in  the  Ortygian  valley;  with 
Mseander,  rising  in  the  palace  of  Cyrus  and 
winding  b}'  white- walled  towns  to  the  .^gean 
Sea ;  with  Simois  and  Scamander,  falling 
two  waj's  down  Ida  to  enclose  Ilion  ;  with 
the  blue  Phasis  on  whose  banks  Jason  found 
the  Golden  Fleece;  with  Achelous,  strong 
and  turbulent,  wasting  Calydon  with  inunda- 
tions and  rolling  its  sands  to  its  mouth  ; 
with  Peneus  flowing  "smooth  as  oil" 
through  Tempo,  and  imaging  the  laurel  in 
which  Daphne  passed  from  the  straining 
eyes  and  feet  of  ApoUo.  Such  fame 
Horace  promised  to  the  si)ring  on  his 
Sabine  farm,  and  he  promised  it  as  gaily 
as  if  immortality  was  not  harder  to  bestow 
than  the  wine,  the  flowers,  and  the  kid 
that  he  vowed  in  the  same  instant.  His 
careful,  conscious  art  might,  one  conceives, 
have  failed  with  such  a  theme,  but  it  did 
not. 

A  man  who  is  constitutionally  unhappy 
in  hot  weather  will  be  apt  to  let  his 
thoughts  run  on  cool  waters  and  water 
play  of  every  kind.  AU  the  memories  and 
images  of  refreshing  water  which  his 
childhood  or  reading  can  jdeld  him  wait 
in  the  ante-room  of  his  imagination,  and 
enter  to  him  in  the  intervals  of  discomfort- 
ing effort.  The  writer  is  himself  conscious 
that  from  a  child  he  has  entertained  cool, 
watery  visions  of  this  kind.  At  school  he 
mightily  affected  "the  brook  Kidron."  It 
is  odd  how  boys  fasten  on  what  pleases 
them  in  their  reading,  to  the  exclusion  or 


distortion  of  contexts.  Thus,  in  the  story  of 
Absalom's  conspiracy,  it  befell  that  the 
flight  of  David,  his  generous  command  to 
Ittai  to  return  to  safety,  and  Ittai's  gener- 
ous refusal,  the  flight  of  the  roj'al  house- 
hold, the  weeping  of  the  people,  and  the 
fear  that  urged  them  still  <in — went  for 
nothing  beside  this  single  circumstance  of 
the  exodus  :  "  The  king  also  himself  passed 
over  the  brook  Kidron,  and  all  the  people 
passed  over,  toward  the  way  of  the  wilder- 
ness." Toward  thirst  and  hunger  and  ex- 
posure, maybe,  that  joyless  throng  pressed 
weeping  ;  yes,  but  "  over  the  brook 
Kidron  !  "  There  was  that  delightful  in- 
cident. There  was  the  water  to  see,  and 
the  shining  pebbles,  and  the  rushes  growing 
up  from  immersed  roots,  and  the  long  weeds 
and  water-grasses  drawn  as  far  as  they  could 
stretch  in  the  cool  current.  No  wonder  that 
a  youth  in  whom  hot  weather  awoke  these 
aqueous  sympathies  profanely  wondered 
whether  "  Abana  and  Pharphar,  rivers  of 
Damascus,"  might  not  after  all  be  as 
Naaman  said,  "better  than  all  the  waters 
of  Israel";  cooler,  perhaps;  deeper,  more 
peUucid,  and  stealing  through  darker  shades 
of  over-spreading  leaves.  Would  there  had 
been  a  little  more  in  the  story  about  those 
rivers  of  Damascus ! 

There  was  a  passage,  too,  in  some  old 
reading-book  that  got  a  life-long  lodgment 
in  the  writer's  mind.  It  occurred  in  a 
selected  piece  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's. 
Therein  the  town  pump  of  Salem  is  supposed 
to  be  giving  an  address  through  its  spout, 
half  autobiography,  half  temperance  lecture. 
Concerning  its  ancestral  history  the  pump 
remarks:  "In  far  antiquity,  beneath  a 
darksome  shadow  of  venerable  boughs,  a 
spring  bubbled  out  of  the  leaf-strewn  earth, 
in  the  very  spot  where  you  now  behold  me, 
on  the  sunny  pavement.  The  water  was  as 
bright  and  clear,  and  deemed  as  precious,  as 
liquid  diamonds.  The  Indian  sagamores 
drank  of  it  from  time  immemorial,  tQl  the 
fatal  deluge  of  the  fire-water  burst  upon  the 
red  men,  and  swept  their  whole  race  away 
from  the  cold  fountains.  Endicott  and  his 
followers  came  next,  and  often  knelt  down 
to  drink,  dipping  their  long  beards  in  the 
spring.  The  richest  goblet  then  was  of 
birch  bark.  Governor  Winthrop,  after  a 
journey  afoot  from  Boston,  drank  here  out 
of  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  The  elder 
Higginson  here  wet  his  palm  and  laid  it 
on  the  brow  of  the  first  town  -  born 
child."  How  suffocating  the  schoolroom 
seemed ! 

But  hot  weather,  now  as  then,  is  to  be 
endured.  We  may  justly  allay,  but  not 
annihilate,  the  discomforts  of  the  season. 
The  able-bodied  man  who  abandons  himself 
to  baths  in  summer  is  condemned  with  him 
who  hugs  the  fire  in  winter.  We  may  not 
riot  in  any  good  thing.  Horace  sang  his 
fountain's  praises  temperately,  and  because 
the  waters  that  refreshed  him  were  the  good 
gift  of  the  gods,  for  which  praise  and 
sacrifice  were  meet.  Even  cold  water  can 
be  made  to  minister  to  a  sensuousness  that 
is  not  quite  on  the  side  of  the  angels. 
Spenser  has  a  description  of  a  fountain  in 
"  The  Eaery  Queen "  which,  in  sheer 
sensuous  portraiture  of  copious,  clear,  and 
refreshing  water,   tricked  and  diverted  by 
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art,     is     possibly    unrivalled     in     English 
literature : 

"  And  in  the  midst  of  all  a  fountain  stood 
Of  richest  substance  that  on  Earth  might  bee, 
So  pure  and  shiny  that  the  silver  flood 
Through  every  channell  running  one  might 

see ; 
Most  goodly  it  with  curious  ymagerie 
Was   over-wrought,    and    shapes    of    naked 

boyes, 
Of  which  some  seemed  with  lively  iollitie 
To    fly   about,   playing   with  their    wanton 

toyes, 
Whylest    others    did    themselves    embay  in 

liquid  ioyes. 


"  Infinit  streames  continually  did  well 
Out  of  this  fountaine,  sweet  and  faire  to  see, 
The  which  into  an  ample  laver  fell. 
And  shortly  grew  to  so  great  quantitie. 
That  Hke  a  little  lake  it  seemd  to  bee  ; 
Whose  depth  exceeded  not  three  cubits  hight, 
That  through  the  waves  one  might  the  bottom 

see, 
All  pav'd  beneath  with  jaspar  shining  bright, 
That   seemd    the  foimtaine  in  that  sea  did 

say  11  upright." 

But  where  does  Spenser  place  these 
extreme  water-delights?  In  the  "Bowre 
of  Blis,"  what  time  Guyon  had  righteously 
resolved  on  its  destruction  root  and  branch. 
For  an  antidote  one  may  turn  to  that 
stanza  in  Matthew  Arnold's  "Stanzas  from 
the  Grande  Chartreuse  "  : 

"  The  silent  courts,  where  night  and  day 
Into  their  stone-carved  basins  cold 
The  splashing  icy  fountains  play — 
The  humid  corridors  behold  ! 
Where,  ghostlike  in  the  deepening  night, 
Cowl'd  forms  brush  by  in  gleaming  white." 

Such  fountains  are  for  the  soul's  fever. 
And,  after  all,  the  Latin  coolness  of 
Horace  is  August's  lenitive.  To-day,  to 
suffer  from  the  heat  is  to  take  the  Ban- 
dusian  Ode  on  our  lips.  A  lover  of  Horace 
in  translations,  knowing  not  six  words  of 
Latin,  told  the  writer  that  in  the  late  hot 
weather  he  had  found  himself  in  his  rides 
and  walks  about  the  streets  of  London 
repeating  to  himself  the  three  words—"  0 
fons  BandusisB !  "  To  repeat  them  was  a 
solace. 


THE    BOOK    MARKET. 


OLD    BOOKS    IN     BIEMINGHAM. 

"  "VT'OU  want  to  interview  me,"  said  Mr. 
I  Charles  Lowe,  the  well  -  known 
second  -  hand  bookseller  of  Birmingham  ; 
"  then  just  ask  me  questions  straight  from 
the  shoulder." 

We  were  chatting  in  a  cafe  for  ease 
and  coolness :  Birmingham  also  has  its 
sirocco. 

"  Not  from  the  shoulder,  please,  Mr. 
Lowe  ;  I  am,  like  Shakespeare's  sicklemen, 
'of  August  weary.'  Please  recognise  my 
mood.  If  I  should  drop  a  question,  and  if 
you  should  emit  an  answer,  it  will  be 
enough.  We  will  sit  here  a  very  long 
time.  Let  me  see,  I  was  wondering  whether 
Birmingham  was  a  good " 


"  Market  for  second-hand  books?" 

"  Thank  you,  I  think  that  is  what  I  was 
wondering." 

"  Yes  ;  I  should  call  it  that,  most  de- 
cidedly." 

"You  are  thick  on  the  ground,  are  you 
not,  Mr.  Lowe  ?  " 

"Yes;  Birmingham  is  full  of  second- 
hand bookshops ;  but  the  old  stagers  are 
not  many — I  coimt  them  on  the  fingers  of 
one  hand." 

"  I  need  not  ask  you  whether  you  are  one 
of  the  old  stagers?" 

"I  am.  I  followed  my  father,  whose 
shop  stood  for  many  j'ears  in  Colmore-row 
when  Colmore-row  was  New  Hall-street, 
and  was  lined  with  shops  instead  of  offices 
and  hotels.  We  at  last  came  into  New- 
street,  and  ten  years  ago  I  opened  my 
present  shop." 

"Is  there  a  strong  body  of  book-buyers 
in  Birmingham?" 

"  Oh,  yes.  I  call  Birmingham  a  literary 
city.  Men  like  Mr.  Samuel  Timmins  (we 
know  him  here  as  '  Sam  Timmins')  lead  the 
way.  Mr.  Timmins  is  a  Shakespearean 
scholar  and  an  all  round  literary  man. 
Then  Mr.  Dent,  of  the  Aston  Library,  is  a 
great  bookman  and  a  thorough  student. 
We  have  the  Midland  Institute,  and  two 
literary  magazines  are  published  in  the 
town." 

"  You  issue  a  catalogue  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes;  and  I  do  four-fifths  of  my 
business  through  it.  Naturally  I  have 
accumulated  an  immense  list  of  addresses, 
and  in  any  case  my  catalogue  goes  to  every 
public  library  in  the  kingdom,  and  far 
beyond  it." 

"Do  you  make  a  speciality  of  local 
histories  and  topographical  works,  Mr. 
Lowe?" 

"  Well,  we  look  after  such  weU. 
Works  like  Shaw's  Staffordshire,  Hutton's 
history  of  Birmingham,  Dugdale's  Warwick- 
shire, Noakes's  books  on  Worcestershire, 
and  Nash's  Worcestershire,  are  always  fish 
to  our  net." 

"Nash's  Worcestershire  is  one  of  the  most 
expensive  of  county  histories,  I  have  always 
understood  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  but  I  would  take  an  order  to 
supply  it  at  any  time  for  fifteen  or  sixteen 
pounds." 

"  Have  you  had  any  specially  interesting 
customers  ?  " 

' '  Many ;  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  one,  of 
course." 

"  And  how  does  he  order  books  ?  " 

"  He  returns  the  catalogue  marked,  with 
the  instruction,  '  Send  these.'  " 

"And  who  else?" 

"Mr.  Chamberlain." 

"WeU?" 

"  Oh,  he  buys  books  of  reference,  useful 
books.  I  have  sold  him  many  such.  Then 
Mr.  Euskin  is  another  old  customer  of 
mine." 

"  And  what  was  his  peculiarity  ?  " 

"WeU,  if  he  bought  £9  16s.  worth  of 
books,  he  would  send  me  a  cheque 
for  £  1 0,  and  say,  '  Give  the  change  to  the 
packer.'  " 

"  Thank  you ;  that  is  deUghtftd,  that  cools 
me.  He  might  so  easily  have  sent  him  a 
volume  of  Fors  CloAiigera." 


SCIENCE. 


^VTOW  that  the  programme  of  the  British 
1N|  Association  meeting  is  before  one,  it 
is  possible  to  form  some  idea  of  the  value 
of  the  work  to  be  done  this  year  in  Toronto. 
The  first  point  that  strikes  me,  in  looking 
down  the  list  of  papers,  is  that  there  is 
absolutely  nothing  of  sensational  interest  or 
novelty  in  the  programme  such  as  there  was 
in  the  year  when  Lord  Eayleigh  and  Prof. 
Eamsay  made  their  historic  announcement 
of  the  discovery  of  argon.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  numerous  papers  on  subjects 
and  by  authors  already  familiar  in  combina- 
tion. The  lists  belonging  to  certain  sections 
almost  suggest  a  resume  of  the  exhibition 
catalogues  of  the  Eoyal  Society  soirees 
during  the  past  season.  Of  topical  subjects, 
we  have  a  lecture  by  Prof.  Roberts- Austen 
on  the  metals  of  Canada,  a  paper  by 
J.  Loudon,  B.A.  (Toronto  University),  on 
Canadian  standards,  one  by  F.  Napier 
Denison  on  the  great  lakes  as  a  sensitive 
barometer,  one  on  Canadian  virgin  soils  by 
F.  T.  Shute,  one  by  Dr.  George  Dawson 
(Director  of  the  Canadian  Survey)  on  ancient 
American  rocks,  about  twelve  other  geo- 
logical papers — in  fact,  the  papers  promised 
in  this  section  deal  almost  exclusively  with 
local  problems — and  a  variety  of  mixed 
papers  in  the  ethnological  and  botanical 
sections.  The  physiological  and  botanical 
sections  are  especially  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  papers  by  members  of  American 
and  Canadian  universities. 


The  presidential  addresses,  which  often 
contain  new  speculative  matter,  are  this  j'ear, 
to  judge  from  the  titles,  much  what  one 
might  expect.  The  president  of  the  meet- 
ing. Sir  John  Evans,  wiU  deal  with  the 
vexed  question  of  the  antiquity  of  man,  on 
which  his  views  are  more  or  less  known 
beforehand.  Prof.  Forsyth  in  the  mathe- 
matical, and  Prof  MarshaU  Ward  in  the 
botanical  section,  offer  contradictory  views 
as  to  the  value  of  utilitarian  research  in  their 
respective  science,  the  mathematician  being 
scornful  of  it,  the  botanist  quite  the  reverse. 
Prof.  Eamsay,  as  president  of  the  chemical 
section,  wiU  deal  with  a  subject  which  at 
present  only  exists  hypothetically.  It  is  one 
of  the  undiscovered  elements  required  to  fill 
up  the  gaps  in  Mendeleef's  periodic  system. 
Prof.  Eamsay  has  been  trying  to  find  this 
"  missing  Unk,"  which,  according  to  his 
belief,  ought  to  have  an  atomic  weig-ht  of  20, 
a  density  of  10,  and  properties  similar  to 
those  of  argon  and  heliirm.  So  far  his 
search  has  been  vain.  There  are  several 
interesting  papers  down  for  the  chemical 
section,  but  none  in  the  name  of  Prof. 
Dewar.  It  is  stated  that  the  president  of 
the  Chemical  Society  wiU  not  be  present  at 
the  meeting.  In  the  zoological  section 
Prof.  MiaU,  the  president,  wiU  discourse  on 
the  Ufe  histories  and  transformations  of 
animals.  In  the  geographical  section  Mr. 
Scott  Keltie  wiU  expound  the  problems  of 
exploration  stiU  remaining  to  be  solved. 
Dr.  Dawson's  paper  on  old  American  rocks, 
in  the  geological  section,  has  already  been 
mentioned.  In  the  section  devoted  to 
economic  science  and  statistics  Prof.  E.   K. 
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Gonner  will  deal  with  the  labour  question 
and  other  problems  now  agitating  the  social 
and  economic  world.  Mr.  Deacon,  president 
of  the  mechanical  section,  has  thought  out 
for  his  subject  an  ingenious  parallel  between 
York,  the  first  city  in  which  the  British 
Association  met  sixty-six  j-ears  ago,  and 
the  little  Canadian  \-illage  of  York,  now 
Toronto,  in  which  the  present  meeting 
is  to  be  held.  Sir  William  Turner,  of 
Edinbiirgh,  who  presides  over  the  anthro- 
pological section,  has  chosen  as  his 
subject  "Some  Distinctive  Characters  of 
Human  Structure,"  and  Prof.  Michael 
Foster,  president  of  the  physiological 
section,  ends  up  the  list  with  an  historical 
paper  on  the  advances  made  in  his  particular 
branch  of  science  during  the  past  thirteen 
years,  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since 
the  Association  last  visited  Canada. 


The  opening  of  the  Kent  coalfields  at 
Dover  comes  none  too  soon,  if  one  may 
judge  by  the  pessimistic  tone  of  Mr.  Hall's 
latest  edition  of  his  treatise,  Tlie  Coalfields  of 
Great  Britain.  According  to  this  well-recog- 
nised authority  the  output  of  coal,  which 
has  risen  from  ninety-eight  million  tons 
in  186.5  to  nearly  two  hundred  millions, 
is  within  measurable  distance  of  becoming 
precarious.  As  shafts  are  simk  deeper  and 
deeper  in  search  of  fresh  seams,  the  cost  of 
production  is  continually  increased.  Plant 
and  machinery  become  more  expensive, 
ventilation  more  difficult,  delivery  at  the 
surface  slower,  and,  finally,  the  coal  itself 
will  become  more  costly.  Already  there 
are  famous  coal  areas  in  England  which  Mr. 
Hull  classes  as  retrogressive,  among  them 
the  Staffordshire  and  Coalbrookdale.  The 
Northern  coalfields,  he  says,  are  rapidly 
exhausting  their  strength,  and  should  begin 
to  husband  their  resources.  It  is  in  view  of 
such  a  crisis  as  this  that  a  body  of  wealthy 
engineers  has  began  to  attack  the  great  belt 
of  coal  which  runs  from  "Westphalia,  under 
Belgium  and  the  North  of  France,  to  South 
Wales.  The  Kent  coalfields  lie  deep,  but 
their  extent  is  known  to  be  considerable, 
and  just  across  the  Channel,  at  Escarpelle, 
in  the  Pas  de  Calais,  the  corresponding 
seams  under  the  chalk  are  worked  at  a 
good  profit.  The  time  is  probably  not  far 
distant  when  coals  will  be  carried  from 
Kent  to  Newcastle. 


Black  diamonds  lead  one  on  to  the  white 
kind.  Sir  William  Crookes's  lecture  on  the 
(liamonds  of  Kimberley  has  been  published 
in  Nature,  and  is  shortly  to  appear  in  a 
fuller  form,  with  numerous  illustrations,  as 
a  pamphlet.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
passages  in  it  relates  to  the  miners'  belief 
that  diamonds  fell  from  heaven.  There  is 
less  absurdity  in  this  simple  faith  than 
might  be  supposed.  Sir  William  Crookes 
gives  numerous  instances  of  diamonds  found 
in  meteorites,  including  the  wonderful  field 
of  the  Canyon  Diablo,  in  Arizona,  where 
diamantiferous  meteorites  cover  an  area  of 
five  miles  diameter.  But  the  paper  is 
interesting  from  end  to  end,  and  contains 
little  that  anyone  could  fail  to  understand. 
H.  C.  M. 


MUSIC. 


ME.  EOBEET  NEWMAN  announces 
his  third  season  of  Promenade 
Concerts  at  Queen's  Hall.  They  will  com- 
mence on  Saturday  evening,  August  28,  and 
will  continue  for  a  space  of  seven  weeks. 
Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood  will  again  be  the  con- 
ductor, and  this,  of  course,  means  that  the 
orchestra,  with  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Payne  as 
leader,  will  be  in  excellent  hands.  When 
the  Promenade  Concerts  first  commenced, 
Mr.  Wood  soon  gained  a  reputation,  and 
one  which  hitherto  he  has  fully  maintained. 
Mr.  Newman  sends  a  list  of  composers 
from  whose  works  he  will  select  novelties. 
Native  art  will  be  represented  by  Miss  Amy 
Horrocks  and  Miss  Dora  Bright,  and  Messrs. 
W.  Hurlstone,  Charlton  T.  Speer,  E.  German, 
F.  H.  Frewin,  H.  Vicars,  and  Percy  Pitt. 
Of  Eussian  music  there  will  be  no  lack. 
Here  is  the  list  of  names — the  novelties  are 
not  yet  announced  —  of  the  composers : 
Tscharkowsky,  Cui,  Liapounow,  Glazoimow, 
Eimsky-Korsakow,  Napravnik,  Moussorg- 
sky.  France  is  represented  by  Miss  Augusta 
Holmes,  M.  Gabriel  Faure,  M.  C.  M. 
Widor,  and  M.  G.  Charpentier. 

The  list  is  not  quite  exhausted,  but  enough 
has  been  given  to  show  that  the  manager  of 
these  concerts  is  not  afraid  of  novelties. 
The  search  after  what  is  new  is  regarded  by 
some  as  a  "craze."  But,  if  craze  it  be,  it 
is  a  sensible  one.  And  in  a  series  of  forty- 
two  concerts  there  is  plenty  of  room  both 
for  the  old  and  the  new.  Mr.  Newman 
hopes  that  "many  of  the  works  wiU  be 
found  of  suflicient  interest  to  take  a  per- 
manent place  in  our  Concert  Eepertoire." 
And  in  that  hope  we  cordially  join. 


COEEESPONDENCE. 

Herrick  and  Martial. 

London  :  August  G. 
In  your  issue  of  July  ,'jl,  p.  89,  you  notice 
Flosculorinn  Fasciculus,  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Jerram, 
and   quote  a  rendering  he  gives  of   Herriek's 
lines : 

"  Fat  he  my  hind,  unlearned  be  my  wife, 
Peaceful  my  night,  uiy  day  devoid  of  strife  ; 
To  these  a  comely  ofi'spring  I  desire, 
Singing  about  my  everlasting  fire." 

These  Mr.  Jerram  renders  thus : 

"  Nupta  indocta  domi,  pinguis  sit  vilicus  agris, 
Sint  placidsB  noctes,  et  sine  lite  dies  ; 
Hie  super  accedat  proles  formosa  perennem 
QuiE  cantu  celebret,  Iteta  corona,  focum." 

To  make  the  notice  complete  it  should  be 
added  that  Herrick  derived  his  inspiration,  and 
Mr.  Jerram  some  of  his  phraseology,  from 
Martial.  In  his  "  Epigrams,"  bk.  x.,  47,  he 
names  the  following  among  others  as  making 
for  the  vita  hmtior : 

■'  Non  iugratus  ager,  focus  perennis 
Lis  nimquam,  toga  rara,  mens  quieta." 

And    "  Epigrams,"   ii.  90,  concludes  with  the 
lines  : 

"  Sit   mihi   vema   satur,    sit    non    dochesimus 
conjux, 
Sit  nox  cum  somno,  sit  sine  lite  dies." 

By  the  way,  how  does  Mr.  Jerram  scan 
acced-at  in  his  third  line  above  'f 

W.  F.  Cobb,  D.D. 


Shakespeare's  Sonnets. 

Whitehall :  August  7. 

Mr.  Tyler  takes  refuge  in  an  unworthy 
quibble.  It  is  quite  true  that  "  there  is  not  a 
single  play  of  Shakespeare  of  which  it  can  be 
precisely  and  definitely  said  that  it  was  written 
during  the  period"  1592-1594.  But  if  we  are 
unable  to  say,  roughly,  which  gi'oup  of  plays 
comes  nearest  to  those  years  and  which  to  the 
years  1598-1601,  then  the  work  of  the  last 
twenty  years  goes  for  nothing.  And,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  would  be  very  little  dispute 
among  any  half  -  dozen  competent  Shake- 
spearean scholars  on  this  point.  As  to  which 
group  has  the  greater  aifinities  with  the  sonnets, 
that  is  a  question  of  literary  style,  and  obviously 
cannot  be  discussed  in  the  columns  of  the 
Academy.  But  surely  there  is  quite  as  little 
pessimism  in  the  1598-1601  plays — -mostly 
joyous  or  even  riotous  comedies — as  in  those 
of  1592-1594.  The  date  of  Troilus  and  Cressida 
is  quite  uncertain,  and  I  doubt  if  any  of  the 
pessimistic  plays  can  reasonably  be  put  as  early 
as  1601.  The  tragedies  of  invective  are  all  a 
great  deal  later. 

Now,  as  to  the  question  whether  the  ' '  bed- 
vow  broke"  can  refer  to  "  a  marriage  of  Mary 
Pitton  in  early  youth — possibly  a  runaway 
match — which  had  beeu  set  aside  as  invalid," 
surely  this  is  a  very  red-herring  of  a  conjecture. 
Mr.  Tyler  himself  admits  that  the  evidence  of 
the  pedigrees  goes  to  show  that  the  first 
marriage  was  that  with  Captain  Polwhele  about 
1607.  From  1595  to  the  scandal  of  1601  the 
lady  was  Mistress  Mary  Fitton,  and  a  maid  of 
honour  at  Court.  But  there  are  two  letters 
from  Sir  Edward  Fitton  to  Cecil  in  1599-1600, 
on  which  Mr.  Tyler  founds  this  idea  of  an 
earlier  annulled  marriage.  The  first  speaks  of 
a  "  porcon "  due  to  his  daughter  from  Sir 
Henry  Wallop,  treasurer  of  Ireland,  by  the 
non-payment  of  which  she  is  "hindered."  So 
far  the  reference  may  be  and  probably  is  to 
Sir  Edward's  other  daughter,  Anne,  who  was 
married  in  1587.  Mr.  Tyler  does  not  quote 
the  second  letter  in  full.  He  describes  it  as 
men  tioning  Mary  by  name,  and  as  speaking  of 
£1,200  due  to  Fitton  and  assigned  by  him  to 
her.  But  he  does  not  say  that  it  is  called  a 
marriage  portion.  We  do  not  know  what  claim 
Sir  Fitton  had  on  the  Irish  revenue.  He  may 
have  assigned  part  of  the  total  sum  due  to  each 
of  his  daughters.  Or  if  the  first  letter  refers 
to  Mary ,  it  may  concern  a  uoutemplated  marriage 
which  was  "  hindered  "  for  want  of  the  portiou. 
Surely  such  very  unintelUgible  fragments  of  a 
correspondence  are  a  scanty  ba.sis  for  an  other- 
wise imsupported  theory.  Mr.  Tyler's  other 
argument,  that  because  Mary  Fitton's  elder 
brother  married  without  his  father's  consent 
in  1592  therefore  Mary  may,  probably,  have 
done  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time  is  an 
arpfument  pour  rire. 

I  know  Mr.  Tyler's  book  pretty  well.  There 
is  certainly  nothing  in  the  binding — ^a  very 
ordinary  piece  of  work — to  delay  my  study  of 
it.  I  can  turn  to  the  page  where  he  ascribes 
to  Pembroke  a  poem  of  John  Donne's,  and  to 
the  page  where  he  supposes  that  Pembroke  and 
Shakespeare  are  the  subjects  of  Beu  Jonson's 
cut  at  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in  Bart/iolomtw 
Fair.  But  I  have  no  wish  to  be  acrimonious ; 
I  am  too  anxious  to  get  at  the  facts  ;  and  if 
Mr.  Tyler  can  give  me  any  real  evidence  of  this 
supposed  early  marriage,  I  will  reconsider  the 
Pembroke  theory.  Thoxigh  even  then,  I  think 
that,  in  the  context,  it  would  have  shown  a 
want  of  humour  in  Shakespeare  to  talk  of  a  '  'bed- 
vow  "  if  he  only  meant  a  marriage  annulled  ten 
years  before.  The  Cecil  papers  for  1599-1600 
will  not  apparently  get  calendared  by  the  Hist. 
MSS.  Commission  for  some  years.  Will  Mr. 
Tyler  print  the  second  Fitton  letter  in  full,  and 
add  to  it  any  other  letters  from  Fitton  to  Cecil 
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of  the  same  date  which  may  be  in  the  col- 
lection ?  We  want  to  know  what  the  nature  of 
this  Irish  debt  really  was. 

E.  K.  Chambers. 


BOOK  EEVIEWS  REVIEWED. 


Mr.  Marion  Craw-  , 


'  One  of   Mr.  Marion  Craw- 


Mr.  Borlase  on  Irish  ABCH.ffi;oLoaY. 
Veiilettes  :  August  7. 

I  am  writing  away  from  home  and  without 
the  advantage  of  having  seen  Mr.  Borlase' s 
work,  so  that  the  following  criticism  may 
possibly  not  be  justified  as  far  as  Mr.  Borlase  is 
concerned,  and  cannot  be  supported  as  amply 
as  I  could  wish  by  reference  to  the  texts.  I 
note,  however,  a  statement  twice  made  in  the 
course  of  your  review,  due  apparently  to  Mr. 
Borlase,  and,  apparently,  endorsed  by  your 
reviewer,  which  seems  to  me  questionable  in 
the  extreme.  It  is  "that  the  huge  mass  of 
legendary  matter  which  forms  the  bulk  of  extant 
Irish  literature  was,  in  its  present  form,  com- 
posed or  recomposed  mainly  between  the  twelfth 
and  fifteenth  centuries."  Later,  this  state- 
ment appears  in  the  following  form  :  "  These 
voluminous  documents  mainly  composed  be- 
tween the  twelfth  and  fifteenth  centuries." 

So  far,  however,  from  applying  to  the  "  bvdk 
of  Irish  literatiu'e,"  it  seems  that  this  statement 
is  intended  to  apply  solely  to  the  so-called 
mythological  cycle,  to  that  body  of  legend  which 
describes  the  settlement  of  Ireland  by  the  races 
of  Partholan,  Nemeah,  Fribologs,  Tuatha  De 
Danann,  and  Milesians,  together  with  their 
relations  both  warlike  and  friendly.  Now, 
whilst  it  is  quite  true  that  texts  of  this  cycle 
continued  to  be  copied,  with  alteration  of  the 
language  and  occasional  amplification  of  the 
subject-matter  down  to  the  fifteenth  century 
and  beyond,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  main 
lines  of  the  legend  are  found  in  texts  that  go 
back  to  the  eleventh  century.  Lebor  Gabala  as 
found  in  the  Book  of  the  i)im(owJ,  tenth  cen- 
tury (Poems  of  Eochaidt  hua  Plainn),  ninth 
century  (mentions  in  the  oldest  part  of  Comiac's 
Glossary),  and  eighth  or  even  seventh  century 
(Lebor  Gabala  as  made  use  of  by  Nennius  in 
the  first  quarter  of  the  ninth  century).  Fur- 
thermore, such  development  of  the  "  mytho- 
logical"  romances  as  took  place  subsequent  to 
the  twelfth  century  is  essentially  romantic  and 
conventional,  and  is  of  no  more  value  for 
determining  the  original  mythological  or  ethno- 
logical factors  of  the  cycle  than  are  the  latest 
Charlemagne  or  Arthur  romances,  for  the 
purpose  of  reaching  the  earliest  form  of  the 
Carolingian  or  Arthurian  saga.  Valuable  for 
other  purposes  these  romantic  developments 
may  be,  but  for  the  ethnologist  or  the  historian 
worthless. 

I  have  no  hope  of  converting  my  friend  Mr. 
Borlase.  But  it  is  well  to  restate  the  simple 
facts  of  the  case.  The  Irish  mythological  tales 
are  the  mytbology  of  the  race,  extremerised 
under  the  inriuence  of  Christian  and  classic  learn- 
ing, and  modified  to  an  extent  it  is  very  difficult 
to  determine  by  the  Viking  settlement  of  the 
ninth-tenth  centuries.  In  their  present  form 
they  are  substantially  the  composition  of  tenth 
and  eleventh  centuries'  antiquaries  and  story- 
tellers working  upon  an  infinitely  older  mass 
of  tribal  and  ritual  traditions ;  in  so  far  as  any 
historic  or  ethnological  data  are  to  be  extracted 
from  them  at  all,  as  to  which  I  have  my  doubts, 
it  is  the  oldest  text,  and  in  especial  Nennius 
and  the  Poems  of  Eochaidt  hua  Flainn  and 
Einacse  hua  Artacain  that  must  be  examined. 
As  far  as  the  Tuatha  De  Danann  are  concerned, 
I  shall  in  the  immediately  forthcoming  second 
volume  of  The  Voyage  of  Bran  submit  a  theory 
of  their  nature  and  original  attributes  that  will, 
at  all  events,  be  in  line  with  present  mytho- 
logical investigation  as  represented  by  Mann- 
hardt,  Mr.  Frazer,  M.  MerilUes,  and  Dr.  Jevons. 
Alfred  Nutt. 


ford's  "  A  Rose  lord  8  cabinet-pictiires,      says 
of  jeaterday."   the  Speaker.     "  There  are  cer- 

(Macmillan.)  .        -f    ,  .  ,  ■■  •  t. 

tain  of  his  novels  which  are 
executed  in  the  heroic  style.  .  .  .  But,  side 
by  side  with  these  gallery  works,  he  has 
produced  a  series  of  delicate  paintings  on  a 
smaller  scale."  The  story  "  is  told  with 
all  Mr.  Crawford's  refinement  and  subtlety, 
and  the  reader  is  as  much  interested  in 
Mrs.  Harmon's  refusal  to  yield  to  Colonel 
Wimpole's  entreaties  and  sue  for  a  divorce 
as  if  he  had  known  the  lady  aU  his  life.  .  .  . 
Slight  and  delicate  as  it  is,  there  is  some- 
thing in  A  Hose  of  Yesterday  which  makes 
tlie  book  linger  with  a  distinct  aroma  of  its 
own  in  the  reader's  memory."  "The 
peculiar  significance  of  the  book,"  writes  the 
Spectator,  "  is  that  we  find  in  it  an  American 
writer  protesting  in  dignified  and  eloquent 
terms  against  the  laxity  of  his  country's 
divorce  laws,  and  prophesjang  social  anarchy 
as  the  inevitable  result  of  their  further 
relaxation.  That  this  attitude  is  not 
assumed  out  of  any  selfish  regard  for 
men's  interests  will  be  readily  admitted 
by  aU  who  read  the  noble  panegyric  of 
women  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  chapter." 
It  seems  to  the  Chronicle  that  the  author 
"has  scarce  displayed  the  courage  of  his 
convictions.  He  shrinks  from  allowing  his 
heroine  to  suffer  martrydom  for  the  faith 
that  is  in  her.  No  sooner  has  Helen  written 
to  her  husband  offering  certain  arrangements 
for  their  future,  than  she  receives  a  message 
from  America  telling  her  that  the  man  has 
died  suddenly,  and  that  she  is  free !  So 
does  she  receive  an  earthly  and  material 
reward  for  her  strenuousness  in  the  righteous 
cause.  ...  'Be  good,'  Mr.  Crawford 
seems  to  say,  '  and  you  shall  have  not  only 
the  satisfaction  of  your  own  conscience,  but 
a  piece  of  plum-cake  and  a  glass  of  nice 
currant  wine  as  well!'"  "As  a  work  of 
art,"  saj's  the  Telegraph,  "A  Rose  of  Yester- 
day cannot  compare  with  such  a  masterpiece 
as  the  author's  Saracinesca.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  an  interesting  and  suggestive  studj',  built 
upon  the  assumption  that  love  is  capabl3  of 
defying  time,  and  that  the  oncoming  of  old 
age  is  powerless  to  abate  its  ardour." 


"Of  the  workmanship  of  this 
'BT^'Ma^stocto"  remarkable  book,"  writes 
■(Biackwooii.) '  the  Pall  Mall  with  enthusi- 
asm, "it  is  difficult  to  speak 
in  terms  of  flattery.  Audrey's  character  is 
drawn  with  the  rarest  subtlety,  yet  with 
absolute  truthfulness.  There  is  nothing 
superfluous  in  it,  nothing  wanting ;  and  the 
same  care  is  shown  in  the  details  as  in  the 
contour.  It  is  a  strangely  fascinating  yet 
repellent  figure,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  call  it  a  masterpiece  of  characterisation. 
Scarcely  less  skill  is  shown  in  the  portrayal 
of  the  rest  of  the  dramatist  personm,  while 
the  finished  style,  the  terse  epigrams,  the 
excellence  of  the  story,  minister  to  our 
delight."  The  Chronicle  will  be  "  more 
astonished  than  it  has  ever  been  aston- 
ished "  if  it  does  not  hear  a  good  deal  more 
of  May  Sinclair  in  the  future.  Audrey 
"  comes    near  to  being    a  masterpiece  of 


feminine  portraiture."  "  She  was  convinced 
that  she  had  an  individuality,  and  she 
yearned  to  develop  it.  In  point  of  fact, 
she  never  had  an  original  idea,  a  truly 
spontaneous  impulse.  '  If  you  could  have 
cut  a  vertical  section  through  Audrey's  soul 
you  would  have  found  it  buUt  up  of  succes- 
sive layers  of  soul.  When  you  had  dug 
through  Wyndham  you  came  to  Ted  ;  when 
you  had  got  through  Ted  you  came  upon 
Hardy,  the  oldest  formation  of  all.' " 
The  Standard  notes  that  "  the  fault  of  the 
story,  if  a  fault  it  can  be  called,  for  it  is 
one  of  method  only,  is  that  it  shows  a 
certain  lack  of  emotional  force,  so  that  even 
the  crucial  scenes  leave  the  reader  some- 
what unmoved,  and  gives  the  impression 
that  the  author  wrote  it  from  an  intellectual 
standpoint,  rather  than  an  emotional  one." 
"  Perhaps,"  it  adds,  "  the  book  is  for  the 
thoughtful  reader  rather  than  the  hurried : 
the  student  of  human  nature  will  certainly 
find  it  interesting."  The  Saturday,  having 
praised  the  characterisation,  especially  of 
the  woman,  soberly  observes  that  "though 
Audrey  Craven  is  in  no  sense  a  great  work, 
it  stands  out  honourably  from  the  mass  of 
rubbish  that  is  put  upon  the  book  market 
under  the  name  of  fiction  as  a  clever  and 
weU-written  story.  There  is  not  a  line  in 
it  that  strives  at  '  smart  '  writing,  but  there 
is  an  abundance  of  good  English,  and  now 
and  then  a  good  phrase." 


"  A     ccEiousLY     amorphous 

.■CoBtriSons^o  book,"  says  the  S^.afo,-,   "to 

the  Science  of    come   from   One    who    could 

Mythology."     ^^^^    -^^^^    described    as    a 

great  master  of   English  style We 

have  sentences  of  personal  reference  and 
explanation  breaking  out  in  the  most  un- 
expected places  .  .  .  .  ;  but  we  search  in 
vain  for  any  careful  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tions really  at  issue."  Comparative  my- 
thology which  confines  itself  to  language 
"  is  onlj'  a  branch  .  .  .  and  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  a  science  adequate  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  religious  belief ;  for  belief 
cannot  live  without  the  institutions  which 

are   ever    modifying  it "      Further, 

"how  far  is  the  comparative  mythology  of 
one  race  [the  Indo-European]  applicable 
to  all  races '?  .  .  .  Even  granting  the  prin- 
ciples of  Mr.  Max  Miiller,  to  argue  from 
what  may  be  true  of  a  sphere  within  which 
his  illustrations  hold  ...  to  what  is  true  of 
all  mythology  is  a  step  too  gigantic  for  any 

stride  known  to  logic "     The  book 

"has  contributed  to  our  knowledge  of  its 
author  a  little,  but  less  than  a  little  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  science  he  would  com- 
mend." The  Athenaum  laments  that  "no 
orderly  statement  of  rival  theories  is  at- 
tempted"; that,  "large  as  is  the  space 
occupied  by  polemics,  they  are  ineffectual, 
because  nowhere  definite  in  aim  or  pre- 
cise in  method  ;  while  they  constantly 
irritate  by  insistence  upon  secondary  or 
irrelevant  points."  Special  mention  is, 
however,  made  of  the  sections  devoted  to 
Mordwinian  mythology — "  the  sources  from 
which  the  author  draws  his  account  are 
inaccessible  to  most  English  readers,  and 
the  mythology  itself  ...  is  fuU  of  interest 
and  charm." 
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Truth. 
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notion  in  lead  pencils,  the  lead  bein^  mounted  in  a  stick  of  tightly-packed  paper  instead 
of  wood.  The  paper  is  laid  on  in  layers,  and  tbo  sdvantage  of  the  arrangement  is  that 
when  the  point  is  broken  or  worn  down,  you  tear  off  one  layer  of  paper,  and  a  new 
and  perfectly  symmetrical  point  is  instantly  produced  without  any  further  process  of 
■harpening.  This  is  called  the  '  Blaisdell'  pencil,  and  if  Blaisdell  is  the  inventor,  I  hope 
he  may  make  a  fortune  out  of  it." 

The  Queen. 

•*  What  an  improvement  this  is  upon  the  old  laboriouB  process  of  pencil  sharpening, 
azid  how  much  less  extravagant  with  regard  to  the  consumption  of  the  lead,  which  cannot 
■nap  off  when  thus  treated !  '* 

Westminster  Gazette. 

"It  ifl  decidedly  an  ingenious  idea.'* 

Black  and  White. 

"The  *  Blaisdell  self-sharpening  paper  pencil '  is  a  remarkably  smart  contrivance.  The 
lead  is  encased  in  paper,  which  can  easily  be  unrolled  when  a  fresh  point  is  required.** 

The  Lady. 

"A  self-sharpening  paper  pencil  does  not  sound  a  very  promising  invention,  but 
anyone  who  becomes  possessed  of  one  of  the  Blaisdell  variety  will  acknowledge  at  once 
that  it  is  a  very  ingenious  little  article.  These  pencils  need  no  knife  to  sharpen  them,  aa, 
by  eimply  tearing  off  a  little  roll  of  paper  at  the  end,  a  new  point  appears.  They  are  made 
in  black,  red,  or  blue,  for  office  work,  and  are  well  worthy  of  a  trial." 

Evening  News  and  Post. 

"One  of  the  latest  inventions  that  tend  to  make  literary  life  better  worth  living  is  the 
Blaisdell  Paper  Pencil.  Penknives,  blackened  thumbs  and  unparliamentary  language 
when  the  point  snaps  short  at  an  important  moment  are  now  at  a  discount.  All  that  the 
writer  or  reporter  has  to  do  is  to  inscTT  a  pin  in  a  spot  indicated  on  the  pencil-stem,  and,  lo ! 
a  little  roll  of  paper  unfolds  like  a  diminuiivo  shaving,  or  a  released  curl,  and  a  fresh 
already  sharpened  point  appears  to  gladden  hte  eyes  and  stimulate  his  haraesed  brain." 


HOW    SOLD. 

Ask  for  the  BLAISDELL  SELF-SHARPENING  PENCIL  at  any  stationer's. 
The  Blacklead  Pencils  are  made  in  5  Grades :  H.B;  H  ;  B;  H.H  ;  B.B  ; 
finest  Bavarian  Lead,  equal  to  the  highest  quality  of  Artists'  Pencils.  Coloured 
Ckaton  Pencils  in  Blue,  Red,  Yellow,  Green,  and  Black,  tough  and  smooth, 
rich  in  colour. 

If  your  stationer  does  not  sell  them,  send  Is.  for  set  of  sample  pencils  to — 

BLAISDELL    PAPER    PENCIL     CO.,    LTD., 

46,  HOLBORN  VIADUCT,  LONDON    E.G. 


Fountain  Pens  and  Stylos 

The  objections  to  them,  and  how  they  have 
been  met. 


Cceterix  paribus  everyone  ■would  rather  use  a 
fountain  pen  that  carries  its  own  ink,  and  can, 
therefore,  be  used  anywhere  and  at  any  moment, 
in  preference  to  an  ordinary  pen,  which  has  to  be 
dipped  in  the  ink  every  minute  or  so. 

But  fountain  pens  have  acquired  a  bad  name  from 
two  or  three  general  objections  to  them.  "  A 
fountain  pen  is  all  very  well,"  people  say,  "but  it 
has  to  be  carried  upright,  otherwise  the  ink  comes 
out  in  your  pocket ;  in  fact,  the  ink  spills  and  makes 
a  hideous  mess  on  the  smallest  provocation.  By  way 
of  compensation,  when  you  want  to  write,  the  ink 
retires  to  the  barrel  (if  it  isn't  all  spilled  into  your 
pocket)  and  refuses  to  emerge  until  the  pen  has  been 
shaken  and  thumped  until  it  squirts  out  a  blot  on 
the  carpet." 

This  used  to  be  true  ;  but  the  CAW  PEN  has  met 
the  difficulty.  It  does  not  have  to  be  carried  up- 
right ;  it  can  be  carried  sideways,  upside  down,  or 
in  any  position  whatever.  The  ink  cannot  possibly 
spill,  because  it  is  in  a  hermetically  closed  chamber, 
screwed  tight.     There  is  no  air-hole. 

The  pen  can  be  jerked  or  thrown  about  as  much 
as  you  please ;  it  cannot  spill.  On  the  other  hand, 
until  the  CAW  PEN  is  opened  for  use  the  nib  (which 
is  a  gold  one  of  the  finest  quality)  is  immersed  in  the 
ink.  Consequently  it  writes  at  once,  without  giving 
any  trouble. 

The  CAW  PEN  is  not  merely  the  only  fountain  pen 
which  anyone  cares  to  use  who  has  once  seen  it  as  a     . 
pocket  pen,  but  it  is  so  convenient  for  desk  use  that 
it  supersedes  all  other  pens  whatever. 

It  is  easily  filled,  and  having  a  wide  mouth  does 
not  clog  with  air  bubbles  during  that  operation. 
Prices  from  12s,  6d. 

"  Caw  pens  have  a  repute  beyond  their  neighbours." 

Westminster  Budget. 

The  objection  to  Stylographic  Pens  is  that  the 
point  rarely  suits  the  writer's  hand,  and  cannot  be 
adjusted. 

The  CAW  STYLOaRAPHIC  PEN  can  be  adjusted 
in  an  instant.  It  has  not  all  the  advantages  of  the 
CAW  FOUNTAIN  PEN ;  but  for  people  who  prefer 
a  stylo  this  is  the  best  stylo  on  the  market.  Prices 
from  5s. 

British  Depot :  46,  Holborn  Viaduct,  London,  E.G. 
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THE   ACADEMY. 

A     WEEKLY    REVIEW    OF    LITERATURE,     SCIENCE,    AND    ART. 


No.  1320.— New  Series. 


SATURDAY,    AUGUST    21,    1897. 


Price  3d. 
[^Registered  as  o  Newspaper.'] 


CATALOGUES. 


DAVID   NUTT,   270-271,    Strand,  London,  W-C, 
rOBLISHEKS  AND  IMPORTERS  OP  FOREIGN  BOOKS 
iu  all  Languages. 
NowandStandard Books  in  all  Branches  kept  in  Stock  or  supulied 
promptly  to  order. 
Foreign  rcriodicals  supplied. 
Catalogues  and  terms  on  application. 
LARGE   STOCK   OF  SECOND-HAND   BOOKS 
in  all  Departments  of  Literature. 
LATEST  CATALOGUES  :- 

No.  51  Semitica— Old  Testament  Theology.    (14421ot8.) 
■~    -  ■  "■  iKEOLis.    (762,  732  lols. ) 

(940  lots.) 


HGREVEL  &  CO., 

.   POBLISHERSand  IMPORTERS  of  FOREIGN  BOOKS, 

'Si,  King  Street.  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
Daily  Importations  of  all  Prominent  New  Publications. 
CATALOGUES  of  the  Foreign  Antiquaries  can  be  had  by  stating 
subjects  required. 

OREIGN     BOOKS     and     PERIODICALS 

promptly  supplied  on  moderate  terms. 

CATALOGUES  on  application. 

DULAU    4    CO.,    37,    SOHO    SQUARE. 


F 


W 


ILLIAMS        &        NORGATE, 

IMPORTERS  OF  FOREIGN  BOOKS, 
Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  20,  South  Frederick  Street. 
Edinburgh,  and  7,  Broad  Street,  OKford. 
CATALOGUES   post  free   on  application. 


rH.  WOHLLEBEN, 

FOREIGN  BOOKSELLER, 
45,  Great  Russell  Street  (Opposite  the  British  Museum), 
Supplies  all  Foreign  Books  and  Periodicals  at  the  most  moderate 
prices. 
CATALOGUES  on  application. 


w. 


THACKER         &         CO., 

PUBLISHERS    AND    EXPORTERS. 

2,  Creed  Lane,  London,  E.G. 

Calcutta  :  Thacrer,  Spinr  &  Co. 

MSS.  considered  for  Publication.  [Established  1819. 


AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

G1       P.    rUTNAM'S    SONS,    PUBLISHERS  and 
r.  BUOKSELLEKS.   of    27    and    29    WpHt   23rd    Street,   New 

York,  and  L'4,  BEDFORD  STREET.  LONDON.  W.C,  d«Hiroto  callthe 
attention  of  the  READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  (aoilitiee 
presented  by  their  Branch  House  iu  London  for  fiUinK,  on  the  moet 
favourable  termB,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD  PUBLICA- 
TIONS and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS - 
CATALOGUES  sent  on  application. 


IMPORTANT.— PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING. 

NEWSPAPERS,  MAGAZINES,  BOOKS,  &c.— 
KING.  SELL  &  RAILTON,  Limited,  hiRh-class  Printers 
and  Publishers,  12,  Gough  Square,  4,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C, 
have  specially-built  Rotary  and  other  fast  Machines  for  printing 
illustrated  or  other  Publications  and  specially-built  Machines  for  fast 
folding;  and  covering  8, 16,  2J,  or  32-page  Journals  at  one  operation. 
Advice  and  assistance  Riven  tc  anyone  wishing  to  commence  New 


Journals. 

Facilities  upon  the  pr 
and  Publishing  Departments  conducted. 

TeIei>Uone  65121.    Telegraph  "Africanism,  London.' 


s  for  EditorialOfBcefl,  free.     Advertising 


THE    AUTHOR'S    HAIRLESS    PAPER -PAD- 
(The  LEADENHALL  PRESS.  Ltd.,  50,  Leadenhall  Street. 
London.  E.C.) 
Contains  hairless  paper,  over  which  the  pen  slips  with  perfect 


freedom.    Sjspe 


5s    per  dozen  ruled  or  pla 


ESTABLISHED    1851. 

BIRKBECK  BANK. 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  Loudon. 

TWO-AND-.VH.ILF per  CENT.  INTEREST  allowedon  DEPOSITS 
repayable  on  demand. 

TWO  per  CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS,  on  the  minimum 
monthly  balances,  when  not  drawu  below  £HX). 

STOCKS,  SHARES,  and  ANNUITIES  purchased  and  sold. 

SAVINGS    DEPARTMENT. 

npleted£l. 

BIRKBECK    BUILDING    SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    HOUSE 


BIRKBECK    FREEHOLD    LAND    SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    PLOT    OP    LAND 


The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars  post  tree. 
FRANCIS   RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


DEPARTMENT      of      SCIENCE      and      ART. 
ROY.VL   COLLEGE   of  ART,   SOUTH 
KENSINGTON,  S.W. 
Visitors;  Sir  W.  B.  RICHMOND,  R.A. ;  P.  J.  SHIELDS,  A.R.W.S. 
Principal :  JOHN  C.  L.  SPAKKES,  Esq. 
The     ANNUAL      SESSION,     1S97-98,     iviU     COMMENCE 


and  Composition,  and^  include  the  study  of  Plants  and  Flowers,  tin 
Painting  of  Still  Life,  and  the  Drawing  and  Painting  of  Omameut 
and  or  the  Figure. 

Candidates  for  admission  who  have  not  passed  any  examination  of 
the  department  in  freehand  drawing  must  pass  the  admission  exami- 


in  that  subject. 

The  Examination  wilUii  hi  1 
October  5  at  11.45  a.m.;iiii!', 
Tuesdays  at  frequent  int'  i  >    1    : 

Application  for  fnrthur  mt  -i  m  i 
Secrbtarv,  Department  ui  .-rnjuu 
October  6,  personally  to  the  Ru 
Koad,  S.W. 


lu  writing  to  the 


EDUCATION. 


u 


NIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 


LECTURES    ON    ZOOLOGY. 


The  GENERAL  COURSE  of  LECTURES,  by  Professor  W.  E.  R. 
WELDON,  F.R.S.,  will  commence  on  WEDNIiSDAV,  October  6th, 

These  Lectures  are  suited  to  the  requirements  of  Students  preparing 
for  the  Examinations  of  the  London  University,  as  well  as  to  those 
of  Students  wishing  to  study  Zoology  for  its  own  sake.   Notice  of  otht 


S^ 


OPEN    SCHOLARSHIPS. 


FOUR  SCHOLARSHIPS  and  ONE  EXHIBITION,  worth  £150, 
£75,  £75,  £50,  and  £20  each,  tenable  for  one  year,  will  be  competed  for 
on  September  27th,  1897— viz..  One  Senior  Open  Scholarship  of  the 
value  of  £7.5  will  be  awarded  to  the  best  candidate  (if  of  sufficient 
merit)  iu  Physics  and  Chemistry.  One  Senior  Open  Scholarship  of  the 
value  of  £75  will  be  awarded  to  the  best  candidate  (if  of  sufficient 
merit)  in  Biology  and  Physiology.  Candidates  for  these  Scholarships 
muBt  be  under  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  must  not  have  entered  to 
the  Medical  and  Surgical  Practice  of  any  London  medical  school. 

One  Junior  Open  Scholarship  in  Science,  value  £150,  and  One 
Prehmiuary  Scientific  Exhibition,  value  £5ti.  will  be  awarded  to  the 
bpst  c;uididates  under  twenty  years  of  age  (if  of  sufficient  merit)  in 
Physics,  L'hemiatry,  Animal  Biology,  and  Vegetable  Biology. 

The  .UatiVeson  Exhibition  (value  £20)  will  be  competed  for  at  the 
name  timi-.  Tlie  subjects  of  cxamioatiou  are  Latin,  Mathematics,  and 
;inyoue  of  the  three  following  languaEes— Greek.  French. and  German. 
The  CliiSBical  subjects  are  those  of  the  London  University  Matriculation 
Examination  of  July,  1897. 

The  successful  candidates  in  all  these  Scholarships  will  be  required 
to  enter  to  the  full  course  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  in  the  October 
succeeding  the  Esamination. 

For  particulars,  application  may  be  made,  personally  or  by  letter,  to 
the  WAUDtN  of  the  College,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  E.C. 


RUSKIN.— "THE  PRINCIPLES  of  ART,"  as 
defined  by  Mr.  Rusrin,  and  illustrated  in  the  Ruski  i  Museum, 
is  now  to  be  obtained  from  the  Author  on  receipt  of  Postal  order, 
carriage  paid.  Price  (with  K  Photogravure  Plates,  682  pp.)  10s.  tkl.  net. 
—Address,  Mr.  William  Whitk.  Ruskin  Museum,  Sheffield.  Pros- 
pectus, with  Press  opinions,  on  application. 


LITERAKY  RESEARCH.  — A  Gentleman, 
experienced  in  Literary  Work,  and  who  has  access  to  the  British 
Museum  Reading  Room,  is  open  to  arrange  witli  Author  or  any 
person  reiiuiring  assistance  in  Literary  Research,  or  in  seeing  Work 
through  the  Press.  Translations  undertaken  from  French,  Italian,  oi 
Spanish.— Apply,  by  letter,  to    D.  C.  Dallas,  6,  Fumival  Street, 


EDUCATIONAL. 


ST.  PAUL'S  SCHOOL.-An  EXAMINATION  for 
FILLING  UP  about  TWENTY  VACANCIES  on  the  Founda- 
tion will  be  held  on  the  14th,  I5th,  Itith,  17th,  and  2i)th  SEPTEMBER 
NEXT.— For  information  apply  to  the  Bursab,  St.  Paul's  School 
West  Kensington,  W. 


JOURNALISTIC  PUPIL.- Would  be  thoroughly 
taught  the  commercial,  printing,  and  editorial  work  of  a  news- 
paper and  general  printiu?  office.  With  his  intelligent  co-operation 
would  be  made  duly  Qualified  to  take  charge  of  a  similar  business 
Moderate  premium,  which,  supplemented,  would  be  returned  as  pro- 
gressive salary.  Must  write  shorthand.  May  reside  with  editor  or 
proprietor.— Address  M.  M..  care  of  Messrs.  Passmore  &  Cookes,  Avon 
Loclge,  West  Kensington,  W. 


BOOKS    WANTED    TO    PURCHASE. 

(Advertistmenta  in  this  column  are  inserted  at  id.  per  line, prepaid.) 


WANTED,— Copies  of  "THE    ACADEMY"  for 
llth   JANUARY,    189ti.     Full  price  CM.  per  copy)  paid.- 
Apidy  AcADLMY  Office  43  Chancery  Lane  London. 


THE    AUTOTYPE    COMPANY, 

LONDON, 

PRODUCERS  and  PUBLISHERS  of 

PERMANENT    PHOTOGRAPHIC    REPRODUCTIONS 

OF 

FAMOUS    WORKS    OF    ART. 


AUTOTYPES    of     the    OLD    MASTERS    in    tho 

GREAT  CONTINENTAL  GALLERIES. 
Embracing  almost  the  whole  of  the  Masterpieces  of  the  Great 
Artistsof  the  Fifteenth, Sixteenf 
rich  in  examples  of  the  Italian, 
and  Spanish  Schools  of  Painting, 

BRITISH  ARTISTS  of  the  VICTORIAN  ERA. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  owners,  tlie  Autotype  Company  are 
enabled  to  publish  Autotype  Reproductions  of  several  important 
works  lately  exhibited  at  the  Corporation  of  London  Art  Galler 
Guildhall.    The  Series  includes  notable  examples  of: 

J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A.  I  I).  G.  Rossetti. 

David  0u.\.  F.  Sandys. 

FicED  Walker,  A.R.A.  J.  Pettie,  R.A. 

S.  CooPEB,  R.A.  I  Etc. 

The  Repro»luctions,  printed  in  permanent  sepia  pigments,  measure 
almut  18  inches  longest  line,  and  are  sold  at  the  uniform  price 
of  12s.  each. 

SELECTED  PICTURES  from  the  PARIS  SALONS. 
A     NEW     SERIES     of     REPRODUCTIONS    of 

FAMOUS  WORKS  in  the  NATIONAL  GALLERY.  LONDON 

THE  ENGLISH  SCHOOL  of  LANDSCAPE  PAINT- 
ING. 

Autotypes  after  Tlrner,  CossT.iBr.E,  GfRTiN.  Coth4S,  Crome, 
David  Cux,  Ci..\rtK.soN  Sunheld,  Cluil  Lawson,  etc..  et«. 
Those  interested  iu  Art.  aud  in  the  recent  developments  of  the 
Photographic  Reproductions  of  Pictures,  are  invited  to  inspect  the 
Company  b  extensive  Collection  of  Autotypes  aud  Autogravures  of 
all  Schools  now  on  view  at  their  Gallery,  74,  New  Oxford  Street. 
where  may  also  be  seen  a  series  of  framed  examples  of  specially 
designed  patterns  made  in  oak,  walnut,  and  other  hard  woods. 

Catalognes  and  Price  Lists  post  free  on  application  to 

THE      AUTOTYPE      COMPANY, 
74,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 


MUDIE'S    SELECT    LIBRARY. 

For  the  CIRCULATION  and  SALE  of  all  the  BEST 

ENGLISH,    FRENCH,   GERMAN,    ITALIAN 
AND  SPANISH  BOOKS. 


TOWN  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

from  ONE  GUINEA 

per  annum. 

LONDON  BOOK  SOOIETY  (for 

ekly  exchange  of  Books  at  th' 


COUNTRY 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  from 

TWO  GUINEAS  per  annum. 

N,  B— Two  orThree  FriendBmay 

CNITEin  ONE  SUBSCRIPTION, 

TWO  I  aua    thus    lesBen    the    Coat   oi 

Carriage. 

Town  and    Village  Clubs  supplied  on  Liberal  Terms. 

Prospectuses  and  Monthly  Lists  of  Books  gratis  and 
post  free. 


SURPLUS     LIBRARY    BOOKS 


Now  Offered  at 


Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 


A  NEW  CLEARANCE  LIST  (100  pp.) 

Sent  Gratis  and  post  tree  to  any  address. 

The  List  contains;  POPULAR  WORKS  in  TRAVEL 
SPORT,  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  SCIENCE,  and 
FICTION.  Also  NEW  and  SURPLUS  Copiesof  FRENCH, 
GERMAN,  ITALIAN,  and  SPANISH  BOOKS. 


MTTDIE'S    SELiEOT    IiIBRAB,T,    Limited 

30—34,  New  Oxfoed  Stbeet;  241,  Beomptom  RoiD  S.W 

48,  Qdeen  VicroBii  Stebbt,  E.G.,  Lohdok;  and 

at  Baetojt  Aeoade,  Maitohbstbe, 
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PUBLISHERS'   CIRCULAR 

AND 

BOaKSELLERS'    RECORD. 

A  BIGB-CLASS  PAPER  FOB  PUBLISHERS, 
BOOKSELLERS,  LITERARY  3IEN,  BOOK  COL- 
LECTORS, LIBRARTASS,  AND  ALL  WSO  TAKE 
AN  INTEREST  IN  THE  WORLD  OF  LETTERS. 

Published  every  Saturday,  price  IJd. 

Amongst  the  General  Contents  of  the  Paper  are — 
Articles  on  Cuhrent  Litee.uiy  Subjects — 
Notes  and  News  eeqakding  Books — Con- 
TiNENTAx  Notes— American  Notes — Jottings 
ABOUT  Libraby  Sales— Eeviews  of  New 
Books  and  Magazines — Eegulae  Lists  of 
Books  Published  in  Great  Britain  and 
America— Leading  Foreign  Publications- 
Businesses  FOR  Sale — Situations  Wanted, 
AND  Situations  Vacant — Books  Wanted  to 
Purchase,    and    Books    for    Sale — Trade 

CHjU^GES. 

The  characteristics  of  the  Literary  matter,  and  of  the 
Advertisements,  make  the  Publishers^  Circular  and 
Booksellers'  Secord  a  most  comprehensive  record  of 
current  literature. 

Subscription  Terms  and  Advantages 
to  Annual  Subscribers. 

3.  a. 

For     FirTV-Two     AVeeks,      Inxludino 

Postage* 8     6 

FoK     Twenty -SIX     Weeks,     Including 

Postage ..4    6 

For.       Thirteen      Weeks,       Including 

Postage    2    6 

•   The  Annual  Subscription  to  America  and  Foreign 

Countries    included   in    the    Postal    Union  is  Eleven 

Shillings. 
N.B. — The    Annual    Subsciuption    includes 

the   lfirj;e   Export    anil    Educational    Numbers, 

the    SPECIAL     ILLUSTRATED    CHRISTMAS 

NUMBER,    and   also   the   privilege    of  a   four-line 
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THE  lEISH   LYEE. 

Barch  of  the  Gael  and  Gall :  Examples  of  the 
Foet/c  Literature  of  Erinn.  Done  into 
English,  after  the  Metres  and  Modes  of 
the  Gael.  By  George  Sigerson,  M.D., 
F.E.U.I.     (T.  Fisher  Unwin.) 

AMID  much  half-knowledge  and  hasty- 
theorising,  such  a  book  as  Dr. 
Sigerson's  comes  to  us  with  a  welcome  dis- 
tinction :  it  is  the  work  of  one  who  knows. 
And  those  who  know  are  apt  to  be  no  more 
than  knowing;  but  Dr.  Sigerson,  as  the  crown 
of  his  knowledge,  has  feeling,  imagination, 
taste.  He  has  Celtic  scholarship,  he  possesses 
the  art  of  poetry,  and  to  these  he  adds  the 
scientific  habit  of  mind,  often,  as  in  Goethe's 
case,  a  valuable  coadjutor  or  ally  of  the 
resthetic  spirit.  The  result  is  a  work  of 
extreme  interest  and  no  slight  importance. 
He  begins  his  translations  with  those  strange 
verses  of  the  prehistoric  Amergin  which, 
says  that  most  competent  judge.  Dr.  Douglas 
Hyde,  may  very  well  "  present  the  oldest 
surviving  lines  in  any  vernacular  tongue  in 
Europe  except  Greek."  He  ends  at  the 
opening  of  the  present  century,  toward  the 
practical  close  of  the  long  and  splendid 
reign  of  the  Irish  Celtic  tongue,  as  an  in- 
strument of  poetry.  Himself  a  "GaU-Gael," 
he  omits  to  exemplify  no  kind  of  Irish 
poetry  written  either  by  the  Gael  or  by 
their  "  outland "  visitors  and  settlers,  the 
Gall  of  the  north  and  west,  the  Norsemen 
and  the  Normans.  The  list  of  his  sections 
wiU  sliow  his  range  and  scope  :  Lays 
of  Milesian  Invaders  ;  The  Cuchidainn 
Period ;  The  Fiann  Period ;  Ossianic,  Age 
of  Lamentations ;  The  Christian  Dawn ; 
Early  Christian ;  Gael  and  Norse  ;  Gael 
and  Norman,  &c.  ;  Seventeenth  Century ; 
Eighteenth  Century,  Patriotic;  Eighteenth 
Century,  Songs  of  the  Emotions,  &c.  It 
could  not  be  more  comprehensive  and  rejire- 
sentative  of  that  great  corpus  poetieum,  the 
work  of  a  people  ci\'ilised  and  cultured  at  a 
time  when  England  had  no  arts,  no  learn- 
ing, and  no  desire  for  them ;  when  Ireland, 
as  Dr.  Johnson  puts  it,  was  "  the  school  of 
the  West,  the   c^uiet  habitation  of  sanctit}' 


and  literature  "  ;  when  foreigners  of  many 
nations  could  write  of  themselves,  as  wrote 
a  saint  in  the  eighth  centur}' : 

"  Exemplo  patruiu,  commotus  amore  legendi, 
Ivit  ad  Hibernos  sophia  mirabile  claros." 

This  is  a  notable  service  to  general  literature 
and  to  Ireland,  the  richly  dowered  country 
of  which  Sir  AVilliam  Temple  writes :  "I 
have  often  observed  with  wonder  that  we 
should  know  less  of  Ireland  than  of  any 
other  country  in  Eurojie." 

Dr.  Sigerson's  translations  aim  at  repro- 
ducing, or,  when  that  is  impossible,  at 
suggesting,  the  metrical,  rhj'thmical,  and 
other  technical  features  of  their  originals  : 
the  orderly  alliterations,  the  interstitial 
rhjTnes,  the  vowel  assonances.  He  has 
accomplished  it  with  singular  success.  It 
is  not  very  difficult  to  imitate  these  devices 
in  original  verse,  nor  to  preserve  them 
in  bald  translation ;  but  to  preserve  them 
in  translations  that  shall  not  be  bald  nor 
crude  is  a  remarkable  feat,  and  Dr.  Sigerson 
has  achieved  it.  To  take  a  simple  example, 
here  is  a  stanza  from  a  touching  poem  of 
the  early  thirteenth  century — a  praise  of 
"  The  Sacred  Heart." 

"  That  in  Jesus'  heart  sbould  be 
One  like  me  is  marvellous ; 
Sin  has  made  my  life  a  loss, 
But  His  Cross  shall  speak  for  us." 

Or  again,  here  is  "The  Blackbird's  Song," 
found  by  an  Italian  scholar  "  on  the 
margin  of  an  ancient  MS.  of  St.  Gall's. 
The  monk  had  been  copying,  when  the 
merle  sang,  and  he  paused  to  write  this 
little  lay  "  (a.d.  850) : 


"  Great  woods  gird  me  now  aroimd, 
With  sweet  sound  merle  sings  to  me ; 
My  much-lined  pages  over 
Sings  its  lover  minsti-elsie. 

"  Soft  it  sings  its  measured  song, 
Hid  among  the  tree -tops  gi'een  : 
May  God  on  high  thus  love  me, 
Thus  approve  me,  all  unseen." 

Surely,  to  paraphrase  Tertullian,  testimonium 
animtc  naturaliter  Franciscanec,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  thousand  Irish  saints,  from  Patrick, 
Brigid,  and  Columbkille  onward.  From 
two  of  the  earliest  of  the  eighteenth  century 
poems  we  may  take  admirable  specimens  of 
Dr.  Sigerson's  power.  "  The  Fair  Hills  of 
Eire  "  is  familiar  enough  from  the  beautifid 
but  imperfect  versions  of  Ferguson  and 
Mangan  ;  this  is  Dr.  Sigerson's  rendering  of 
its  close : 

"  The  dew-drops  sparkle,  like  diamonds  on  the 
com, 

Fair  HiUs  of  Eire  O  ! 
Where  green  boughs  darkle,  the  bright  apples 
burn, 

Fair  Hills  of  Eii-e  0  ! 
Behold,  in  the  valley,  cress  and  berries  bland. 
Where  streams  love  to  dally,  in  that  ^\'ondrons 

Land, 
While  the  great  River-voices  roll  their  music 
grand 

Round  the  Fail-  Hills  of  Eire  O  \ 

"  O,   'tis  welcoming,   wide-hearted,   that   dear 
land  of  love ! 

Fair  Hills  of  Eire  O  '. 
New  life  imto  the  martyred  is  the  pure  breeze 
above 

The  Fair  Hills  of  Eire  O  ! 


More  sweet  thau  time  flowing  o'er  thu  c   uidi 

of  gold 
Comes    the    kiue's    soft    lowing,    from    the 

mountain  fold  ; 
O,  the  Splendour  of  the  Sunshine  on  them  all. 

Young  and  Old, 

'Mid  the  Fair  Hills  of  Eire  O  !  " 

That  is  the  work  of  a  patriot  ]ioet  in 
exile  ;  this  is  by  a  poet  sorrowing  for  Ireland 
at  home,  to  whose  comfort  comes  the  Spirit 
of  Poetrj-,  thus  wonderfully  described  : 

"  Brishtness  of  Brightness  came,  in  loneliness, 

advancing. 
Crystal  of  Crystal  her  clear  gray  eyes  were 

glancing. 
Sweetness  of  Sweetness  her  soft  words  flowed , 

entrancing. 
Redness  and  Whiteness  her  cheek's  fair  form 

enhancing. 

"  Cluster     of     Clusters,    her     hair     descended 

flowing, 
Sw-ept  o'er  the  flowers  in  showers  of  golden 

glowing  ; 
Round  her  a  raiment  more  pure  than  purest 

snowing, 
Lofty    her    radiant     race    far    beyond     our 

knowing." 

One  would  gladly  quote  some  of  the  early 
poems.  Christian  or  otherwise,  tremulous 
with  their  joy  in  nature.  Saint  Columba, 
saying  farewell  to  Ireland,  hardly  knows 
whether  he  most  regrets  to  leave  its  beauty 
or  its  people :    he  sings  them  in  one  breath  : 

"  Many,  west,  sweet  apples  shine, 
Many  kings  and  princes  fine, 
Many  snowy-blossomed  sloes, 
Many  oak  trees,  few  the  woes." 


He    loves  the  pale  sea  about  the  HiU  of 
Howth,  to  sail  in  his  ship  Red-Betvy,  to  see 
the  flash  of  the  gulls'  white  wings  ;  to  listen 
to  the  blackbird  as  he  claps  his  wings  for 
joj' ;  to  the  lowing  kine  at  "dewy  dawn"; 
to  the   "cuckoo's  call  at  summer's  brink." 
And  the  pre-Christian  poets  are  fuU  of  a 
like  childlike  exultation  over  the  beauty  of 
the  world.     It  is  a  feature  of  Irisli  poetry, 
in   whatever   language   written,    up   to  the 
present  day,  this  childlike,  not  philosophical, 
delight  in  nature,  its   colours,   and  scents, 
and  sounds.     For  the  rest,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  "the  Irish  style"  or  "the  Celtic 
note,"  if  by  that  be  meant  that  a  sort  of 
wistful  Byronism  or  passionate  melancholy, 
set    to     somewhat     wild    and    tumultuous 
melody,    is     that     style    or     note.       Irish 
poetry    is  most  various,    and  it  has  been 
marked    by    an    astonishing    care   for,    an 
amazing  skiU  in,  technical  accomplishment 
and    dexterity  ;    this  often  to   a    disastrous 
degree.      The   pioneers   of   Irish  literature 
seem  to  have  found  a  subtile  fascination  in 
forming  language  into   intricate   music,  in 
obedience  to  complicated  rule  and  law  :  and 
the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  Welsh.     It 
coidd  result  in  marvels   of   difficulty  over- 
come to  splendid  effect  by  true   poets,    as 
also  in   obscure   and   soulless   compositions 
by  mechanic  metre-mongerers  and  poetastic 
pedants.     That  Celtic  poetry  is  essentially  a 
wandering  wail,  a  careless  shout,  is  a  fiction, 
rather  dangerous  to  writers   who  have  the 
laudable  ambition  of  Celticising  themsel-ves. 
In  this  by  no  means  voluminous  collection 
they  may   discover   how   classical,    joyous, 
and  humane   has  been   much   of   the   best 
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Irish    poetry,    from    "Milesian"   days    to 
those  of  O'Connell. 

Dr.  Sigerson's  introduction  and  notes  are 
full  of  arresting  points.  First,  there  is  the 
momentous  fact  that  in  early  Irish  literature, 
and  there  alone,  vre  can  view  a  primitive 
European  civilisation  untouched  by  Eome  _:  a 
possibiUty  of  too  obvious  a  value  to  require 
comment.'  Then  there  are  the  gifts  of  Irish 
genius  and  learning  to  Europe,  as  when, 
in  Eenan's  words,  "legions  of  Irish  saints 
and  scholars  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  centuries  inundated  the  Continent," 
bringing  with  them  classical  knowledge, 
philosophy,  natural  science,  artistic  crafts 
of  design,  and  also,  as  Dr.  Sigerson  stoutly 
contends,  the  gift  of  rhyme.  We  think 
that  he  hardly  makes  sufficient  allowance 
for  the  traces  of  rhjine  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  classics  :  indeed,  a  slight,  a  very 
slight,  inclination  to  claim  for  Ireland  the 
primordia  of  post-classical  literature  in  matter 
and  form  is  the  one  possible  blemish  upon 
his  book.  But  that  the  Irish  S3'stems  of 
verse  had  a  great  effect  upon  Continental 
versification  is  indisputable :  as  it  is,  that 
to  St.  Sedulius,  "  hymn- writer  when  hymns 
were  rare,"  as  Bard  Ethell  sings,  is  the 
chief  credit  due.  A  third  point  is  Dr. 
8igerson's  valiant  championship  of  the 
"Danes":  and  assured!}'  he  batters  some 
grievous  breaches  in  what  has  commonly 
been  considered  a  weU-fortified  position.  A 
more  important  matter,  historic  justice 
apart,  is  the  insistence  upon  the  debt  of 
Norse  literature  to  the  Irish — a  ciuestion  in 
which  Dr.  Sigerson  fuUy  corroborates  and 
accepts  the  contentions  of  those  eminent 
Norse  scholars,  Messrs.  Yigfusson  and  York 
Powell.  Very  interesting  also  are  the 
demonstrations  of  the  occasional  influence 
of  Irish  poetry  upon  Englisli  up  to  Eliza- 
bethan times,  when  it  was  chiefly  exercised 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Irish  airs, 
and  Drayton,  that  lover  of  things  Celtic, 
wrote : 

"  The  Irish  I  admire, 
And  still  cleave  to  that  IjTe, 

As  our  music's  mother ; 
And  think,  till  I  expire, 

Apollo's  such  another." 

]5ut  all  these  are  points  for  the  specialist : 
fur  tlie  intelligent  public  it  is  enough  to 
read  and  enjoy  the  "golden  treasury  "  of 
Irish  verse  in  Dr.  Sigerson's  English  setting. 
Comparatively  few  of  the  poems  will  be 
familiar  to  the  English  reader ;  and  some 
famous  and  familiar  pieces,  as  the  "  Dark 
Eosaleen,"  he  will  look  to  find  in  vain, 
doubtless,  for  sufficient  reasons.  But  he 
wiU  certainly  feel  his  comprehension  of  the 
Irish  character  in  art  cjuickened  and  en- 
riched, wliile  the  Irishman  will  be  disposed 
to  answer  the  question  debated  in  the 
Fortress  of  Finn,  ' '  "Where  js  the  sweetest 
music':*"  with  Finn's  own  answer  : 

"  '  This  is  Soug  and  this  is  Music,' 
Spoke  our  lofty  Leader  old ; 
'  Blowing  breeze  'mid  moving  banners, 
And  an  Army  'neath  their  gold.' " 

For  the  book  is  fuU  of  noble  Irish  exulta- 
tion and  of  noble  Irish  mourning. 


QUE     CENTEAL    AFEICAN 
PEOTECTOEATE. 

British    Central  Africa.     By  Sir  Henry  H. 
Johnston,  K.C.B.     (Methuen  &  Co.) 

Ix  recent  years  no  English — or  must  it  now 
be  "  British  "  'i — name  has  been  more  in- 
timately, certainly  none  more  honourably, 
associated  with  the  African  continent  than 
that  of  the  author  of  this  encyclopajdic  work. 
If  we  mistake  not,  his  interest  in  that  jiart 
of  the  world  dates  from  early  in  the  eighties, 
when  the  fruits  of  a  visit  to  the  Portuguese 
settlements  on  the  West  Coast  were  em- 
bodied in  a  valuable  monograph  on  the 
races  of  Angola  and  Benguela  published  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute 
for  1883.  Other  expeditions  rapidly  fol- 
lowed to  tlie  (_'ongo  ( llie  Hirer  Congo  from 
its  Mouth  to  BoU'ilu,  1884),  and  to  Kiliman- 
jaro, on  the  slopes  of  which  six  months  were 
spent  in  stud}'ing  the  natural  history  and 
anthropology  of  the  surrounding  plateaux 
and  highlands  {The  Kilimanjaro  Krpeiiition, 
1886).  The  experience  thus  acquired  soon 
received  official  recognition,  and  with  the 
Consular  work  done  in  the  Niger  Coast 
Protectorate  (1886-88)  was  opened  a  brilliant 
career  of  some  ten  years  in  the  public  ser- 
vice, which  has  been  crowned  with  well- 
earned  honours,  titles,  and  more  substantial 
prizes. 

Undoubtedly,  Sir  Henrj-'s  most  notable 
achievement  was  the  restoration  of  order 
and  the  firm  establishment  of  British  rule 
under  almost  overwhelming  difficulties  in 
the  Nyasaland  region,  to  which  he  was 
apjiointed  Commissioner  and  Consul-General 
in  the  year  1890.  At  that  time  the  country 
between  the  Lower  Zambesi  and  Lake 
Tanganjaka,  which  in  the  partition  of 
the  continent  had  been  assigned  to  England, 
was  in  a  state  of  all  but  hopeless  chaos,  a 
prey  to  ever}'  imaginable  form  of  political 
and  social  disorder — Arab  slave  raids  abetted 
bj'  Angoni  and  Yao  predatory  tribes,  almost 
open  Portuguese  warfare,  more  dangerous 
German  intrigues,  missionary  squabbles, 
discontented  and  even  disloyal  white  settlers, 
famine,  pestilence,  massacres,  and  so  forth. 
But  our  "Pro-Consul"  was  of  the  Eoman 
type,  and  so  far  from  despairing  of  the  land, 
which  still  lacked  an  official  designation,  he 
boldly  named  it  "  British  Central  Africa," 
in  anticipation,  as  he  ex25lains,  of  its  future 
expansion  westwards  and  northwards.  The 
name  has  been  objected  to  as  somewhat 
"previous  "  ;  but  no  true  patriot  will  blame 
him  for  believing  in  his  countrj-'s  "  manifest 
destiny,"  although  international  rivalries 
have  for  the  present  prevented  British 
Central  Africa  from  attaining  "  the  geo- 
graphical limits  to  which  I  had  originally 
aspired,  and  which  woidd  have  amply 
justified  its  title"  {Preface). 

Meanwhile,  the  practical  government  of 
the  countr}'  was  undertaken  with  such 
vigour  and  ability  that  the  Commissioner 
was  in  a  position  to  announce  quite  a 
man'eUous  transformation  in  his  official 
' '  Eeport  of  the  First  Three  Years'  Adminis- 
tration of  ]3ritish  Central  Africa,  1894." 
The  bGllicoso  Portuguese  were  sootheii  with 
soft  words  ;  German  intrigue  was  ni2:)ped  in 
the  bud ;    tlie   Arabs  were  driven  out  and 


have  not  since  returned,  while  their  native 
allies  -were  either  fiacified  or  crushed  ;  the 
missionaries  also  at  last  understood  that  they 
must  henceforth  give  up  all  hopes  of  tem- 
poral rule,  and  confine  themselves  to  the 
religious  and  moral  teaching  which  they  had 
already  begun  with  such  excellent  results  at 
BlantjTO  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Shire 
basin. 

The  work  under  notice  may  be  regarded 
as  an  enlargement  and  continuation  to  date 
of  that  triennial  Bejwrt,  in  which  all  these 
wonders  are  recorded  in  clear,  and  even 
eloquent,  language.  Speaking  generally', 
it  constitutes  one  of  the  most  solid  and 
comprehensive  contributions  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  "New  Africa"  that  has  yet 
appeared  in  England  or  abroad.  Some 
idea  of  its  multifarious  contents  may  be 
formed  by  a  mere  reference  to  such  subjects 
as  the  phj'sical  geography  of  the  Nyasa 
region,  its  history,  the  slave  trade,  the 
missionaries,  botanj',  zoology,  the  natives 
and  their  languages,  to  all  of  which  separate 
chapters  are  devoted.  An  estimate  of  its 
value  to  students  of  the  country  may  be  had 
from  the  consideration  that  these  subjects 
and  several  others  are  dealt  with,  often  at 
great  length,  and  always  at  first  hand,  by  a 
naturalist  who  has  had  a  wider  experience 
of  things  African  than  almost  anj'  other 
living  authorit}'. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  author  as  an 
eloquent  writer.  He  is  often  even  fasci- 
nating, and  there  are  manj'  descriptive 
passages  of  great  charm  and  beauty  which 
crop  out  wherever  the  subject  lends  itself  to 
picturesque  treatment.  Steaming  up  a 
steadily  flowing  river  (the  Shire  ?),  the 
observer  notices  in  mid-stream 

"an  i.slet  of  very  green  grass.  SD  lush  and  so 
thick  that  there  are  no  bright  lights  or  sharp 
shadows — simply  a  great  splodge  of  rich  green 
in  the  middle  of  the  shining  water  which  re- 
flects principally  the  whitish-blue  of  the  sky  ; 
though  this  general  tint  becomes  opaline  and 
lovely  as  mothor-of -pearl,  owing  to  the  swu'ling 
of  the  current  and  the  red-gold  colour  of  the 
concealed  sand-hanks  which  in  shallow  places 
permeates  the  reflections.  Near  to  the  right 
side  of  the  grassy  islet,  separated  only  by  a 
narrow  mauve-tinted  band  of  water,  is  a  sand- 
bank that  has  been  uncovered,  and  ou  this 
stands  a  flock  of  perhaps  three  dozen  small 
white  egrets  closely  packed,  momentarily  im- 
movable, and  all  stiffly  regai-daut  of  the 
approaching  steamer,  each  bird  witti  a  geuei'al 
sinularity  of  outline  almost  Egyptian  iu  its 
monotonous  repetitiou.  The  steam'-r  approaches 
a  little  nearer,  and  the  birds  rise  from  the  sand- 
bank with  a  loose  flapping  flight,  and  strew 
themselves  over  the  landscape  like  a  shower  of 
large  wlute  petals." 

Amid  such  vivid  scenes  we  seem  to  be 
once  more  accompanying  tlie  late  Prof. 
Drummond  on  his  delightful  excursion 
through  tropical  Africa.  But  our  author 
is  perhajjs  more  sympathetic,  at  least  with 
the  human  elements  of  his  surroundings. 
He  can  sympathise  even  with  the  Arab 
slave-dealer,  whose  occupation  is  already 
on  the  wane,  and  who  recognises  the 
emblem  of  the  new  order  of  things  in  the 
British  ensign  which  flutters  at  the  mast- 
head of  the  tiny  gunboat  riding  at  anchor 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  his  cabin  on  the 
blue  waters  of  Nyasa. 
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"In  his  diill  way  this  unlettered  man  has 
grasped  the  fact  that,  from  their  own  inherent 
favdts  and  centuries  of  wrongdoing,  Islam  and 
Aral)  civUisation  must  yield  the  place  to  the 
religidu  and  influence  of  the  European.  He 
has  no  prejudice  against  Christianity — on  the 
contrary,  perhaps  a  greater  belief  in  its  super- 
natui'al  character  than  some  of  the  Englishmen 
he  entertains  from  time  to  time — but  if  his 
inchoate  thoughts  could  be  interpreted  in  one 
sentence,  it  would  be :  '  Not  in  oiu-  time,  O 
Lord !  '  The  change  must  come,  but  may 
it  come  after  his  death.  Meantime,  he 
hopes  that  you  will  not  drive  home  too 
far  the  logic  of  your  rule.  When  he  is 
gone  the  Christian  missionary  may  come  and 
buUd  there  ;  but  while  he  lasts  he  prefers  to 
see  nothing  but  the  ramshackle  mosques  of  his 
own  faith,  and  to  have  his  half-caste  children 
taught  in  the  Arab  fashion.  He  points  out 
some  to  you  who  are  sitting  in  the  verandah  of 
an  opposite  hut,  imder  the  shade  of  a  knot  of 
papaw  trees  ;  a  hideous  old  Negroid  Arab  with 
a  dark  skin  and  pockmarked  face  is  teaching 
them  to  read.  Each  child  has  a  smooth  wooden 
board  with  a  long  handle,  something  like  a 
hand-miiTor  in  shape.  The  surface  of  this 
board  is  whitened  with  a  thin  coating  of 
porcelain  clay,  and  Ai-ab  letters,  verses  of  the 
Koran,  and  sentences  for  parsing  are  written 
on  it  by  means  of  a  reed  pen  dipped  in  ink  or 
by  a  piece  of  charcoal." 

Sucli  picture.?  are  of  frequent  occurrence, 
pictures  in  which  not  merely  the  local 
colouring  and  outward  forms,  hut  the  inner 
soul  and  the  vivif3'ing  .spirit  are  depicted 
true  to  life.  As  might  be  expected  from 
the  bent  of  his  studies,  the  writer  devotes 
much  space  to  this  human  factor,  both  in 
the  historical  survey,  which  is  admirably 
done,  and  in  the  eliaiaters  specially  occupied 
witli  t\\e  physical  and  mental  characters, 
the  customs,  beliefs,  and  languages  of  the 
present  inliabitants  of  British  Central  Africa. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  him  in  his  sj)ecu- 
lations  on  the  origin  and  evolution  of 
mankind,  although  a  jn-otest  might  be 
entered  against  the  assumption  that  the 
theory  of  an  Asiatic  or  Indian  cradleland 
"  at  present  holds  the  field,"  unless,  indeed, 
"  India  "  is  to  be  taken  in  a  very  wide 
sense,  so  as  to  include  Indonesia  and, 
perhaps,  some  other  lands  now  foi-ming  the 
bed  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  He  stands  on 
somewhat  safer  ground  when  he  suggests 
that  the  present  Bantu  i^opulations  were 
preceded  in  Nyasaland  by  a  race  "akin  to 
the  Bushman  -  Hottentot  type  of  Negro." 
The  writer  himself  has  met  true  Bushmen 
as  far  north  as  the  Hth  parallel  on  the 
"West  African  seaboard  ;  he  also  refers  to 
specimens  of  the  so-called  "  Bushman 
stones  "  picked  up  at  the  south  end  of 
Tanganyika,  and  mentions  traditions  of  this 
primitive  race  still  lingering  among  the 
Mananjas  of  the  Mlanje  uplands. 

Other  evidence  might  be  adduced  in  proof 
of  the  former  range  of  Bushman  nomads 
right  up  to  the  lacustrine  jjlateaux,  whence 
our  author  supposes  them  to  have  been 
driven  south  of  the  Zambesi  by  Bantu 
immigrants  from  the  North  not  more  than 
some  2,000  years  ago.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  Bantus,  whose  centre  of 
dispersion  is  placed  somewhere  about  the 
Congo-Chad  water-parting,  were  such  recent 
arrivals  in  South  Central  Africa  ;  nor  are 
the  arguments  advanced  in  support  of  this 
view  at  all  convincing.     No  doubt  the  Bantu 


linguistic  family,  occupj-ing  the  whole  of 
the  area  in  question,  still  presents  a  remark- 
able degree  of  uniformity  throughout  its 
wide  domain.  But  the  same  is  true  also, 
and  even  in  a  far  higher  degree,  of  other 
linguistic  families,  the  Semitic,  for  instance, 
which  has  occupied  the  south-western  parts 
of  Asia  for  many  thousand  years,  and 
whose  various  branches  nevertheless  betray 
but  comparatively  slight  signs  of  dis- 
integration. 

Both  in  this  work  and  elsewhere  the 
author  attaches  much  weight  to  the  fact 
that  nearly  all  the  Bantu  peoples  have  a 
common  name  (dialectic  variants  of  lutku) 
for  the  domestic  fowl,  which  was  introduced 
into  Egyjit  from  Asia  not  before  400  b.c.  ; 
hence,  he  argues,  "it  is  clear  that  the 
Bantus  knew  the  fowl  prior  to  their  dis- 
persal" (p.  480).  This  is  a  curious  non 
sequitur,  the  fallacy  of  which  becomes 
obvious  if  we  suppose,  as  is  probable 
enough,  that  thej'have  also  a  common  name 
for  the  manioc  plant,  for  instance,  which, 
nevertheless,  was  introduced  from  the  New 
World  ^\'ithin  the  last  two  or  three  hundred 
years.  The  names  of  all  such  useful  objects 
generally  spread  with  the  objects  themselves 
from  tribe  to  tribe,  from  people  to  people, 
dispersion  or  no  dispersion.  Innumerable 
cases  in  point  will  occur  to  the  student  of 
comparative  philology  from  the  Malayo- 
Polynesian,  the  Finno-Tatar,  the  Guarani, 
the  Aryan,  and  other  widespread  linguistic 
groups. 

Exception  must  also  be  taken  to  the 
statement  that  the  Semitic  is  a  development 
of  the  Hamitic  tjpe,  while 

"theHamites  themselves  obviously  originated 
as  a  superior  ascending  variety  of  the  Negritic 
species,  from  which  basal  stock  had  been 
derived  in  still  earher  times  the  Bushman- 
Hottentot  group,  whose  languages — especially 
that  of  the  Hottentot — are  thought  by  some 
authorities  to  show  remote  affinities  in  structure 
to  the  Hamitic  tongues  "  (p.  54). 


eighteenth  century,  this  sultanate  not  having 
been  founded  till  the  year  18.57.  The 
foundation  of  the  Matabele  kingdom  also 
appears  to  be  ante-dated  by  several  years 
(p.  62),  and  at  p.  89  Jiatioir/n,  the  name  of  a 
station  in  Nyasaland,  occurs  twice  for  the 
mining  district  of  Katanga  in  the  Congo 
Free  State ;  lastly,  why  Ci-Nyanja  several 
times  for  Chimjanja,  as  at  p.  485  ?  which  is 
the  proper  form  according  to  the  ortho- 
graphic .system  here  adopted. 

The  work  is  enriched  with  a  profusion  of 
original  illustrations  (mostly  from  photo- 
graphs and  drawings  by  the  author),  several 
useful  maps,  and  a  tolerably  copious  inde.x. 


Lepsius's  suggestion  of  a  probable  rela- 
tionship between  the  Hottentot  and  Egyptian 
(Hamitic)  languages  was  never  accepted  by 
any  sound  philologist,  while  antlii'opologists 
are  now  almost  unanimous  in  separating  the 
Hamito-Semitic  from  the  Negro  division  of 
mankind,  and  grouping  it  with  the  Caucasic, 
using  the  term  in  Blumenbach's  sense. 

At  p.  5.5  the  Bantu  migrations  southwards 
are  assumed  to  have  taken  place  "about 
1000  years  ago,"  doubtless  a  misprint  for 
2000.  Attention  may  here  be  called  to  a 
few  other  slips  or  inaccuracies  calling  for 
revision  in  future  editions.  Monomotapa  is 
still  spoken  of  as  "a  powerfid  empire  of 
Bantu  Negroes  "  (p.  56),  although  it  has 
lately  been  shown  that  the  word  is  un- 
doubtedly a  personal  title,  meaning  perhaps 
"prince"  or  "lord  of  the  mines."  In  a 
note  the  term  is  proj)erly  treated  as  a  title, 
although  the  suggested  derivations  cannot 
be  accepted.  We  read  (p.  56)  that  "  simul- 
taneously with  the  first  Portuguese  Con- 
c|uistadores  and  mining  adventurers  came 
lion-hearted  Jesuit  missionaries,"  that  is 
many  years  before  the  Order  of  .Tesus  was 
founded  ;  the  first  missionaries  in  those  parts 
were  Dominicans,  such  as  Dos  Santos  and 
others.  Another  anachronism  (p.  62)  is  a 
"Zanzibar   Sultanate"   at  the   end   of  the 


ENGLISH  HISTOEY  FEOM  AMERICA. 

The  National  Movement  in  the  Reign  of  Henry 
III.,  and  its  Culmination  in  the  Barons' 
War.  By  Oliver  H.  Eichardson,  A.B., 
Professor  of  History  in  Drury  College. 
(Macmillan.) 

The  reign  of  Henry  iii.  has  been  l)y  no 
means  lacking  in  liistorians,  and  its  im- 
portant constitutional  aspects  have  been 
dealt  with  by  Bishop  Stubbs  in  a  manner 
which  may  be  said  almost  to  reach  per- 
fection. Still  there  was  ample  room  for  a 
little  volume  like  Mr.  Eichardson's,  which, 
without  professing  to  give  a  detailed  narra- 
tive of  a  period  covering  more  than  half  a 
century,  attempts,  in  the  words  of  its 
author, 

"to  portray,  first,  those  movements  which 
tended  to  denationalise  the  Chiu'oh  and  State 
of  England  by  the  perversion  of  the  political 
doctrines  of  thirteenth  century  France  and  the 
Empire-Church  ;  and,  secondly,  those  counter- 
movements  which  resulted  in  the  complete 
tiiumph  of  the  national  principle  as  manifested 
in  the  dim  beginnings  of  the  revolt  from 
Rome,  in  the  completion  of  rare  xmity,  and  the 
estabh.shment  of  the  constitution  upon  a  basis 
both  national  and  popular." 

Though  his  preface  is  written  from  Ger- 
many, Mr.  Eichardson's  home  is  evidently 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  his 
work  does  great  credit  to  the  present  state 
of  American  historical  scholarship.  The 
neglect  of  original  authorities  with  which 
Mr.  Freeman  once  reproached  Transatlantic 
historians  in  general  can  certainly  not 
be  charged  against  our  author.  Besides 
diligently  consulting  all  the  best  modern 
writers  on  the  period,  he  has  made  a  careful 
study  of  the  copious  contemporary  literature, 
and  claims,  not  without  reason,  to  have  en- 
deavoured ' '  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the  time 
from  the  pages  of  the  historians  who  lived 
among  the  events  which  they  so  vividly 
describe." 

The  remarkable  analogy  between  the 
conflict  of  the  thirteenth  century  and  that 
of  the  seventeenth  cannot  fail  to  suggest 
itself  to  the  most  superficial  reader,  and 
thougli,  of  course,  there  are  points  of  con- 
trast, there  are  far  more  instances  in  which 
the  likeness  is  most  striking ;  especially 
there  is  a  very  great  similarity  between  the 
personal  characters  of  the  two  monarchs 
against  whom  the  struggle  for  constitutional 
liberty  had  to  be  waged.  In  both  we  see 
the  same  combination  of  private  virtues  an^ 
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public  vices.  Mr.  Eicliarclson  has  well 
sketched  the  character  of  Henry  III.  : 

"  Visionary,  without  the  ability  necessaiy  to 
realise  his  dreams:  narrowly  pious,  without 
the  self-control  necessary  to  stabilit}'  of  charac- 
ter ;  extreme  in  his  views  of  royal  power,  yet 
incapable  alike  of  inspiring  respect  in  his 
friends  or  fear  in  his  foes — he  must  have 
drifted  if  left  to  himself.  But  he  was  not  so 
left.  Prom  the  very  commencement  of  his 
reign  he  fell  under  influences  which  seized  the 
salient  points  of  his  character  and  never  relaxed 
their  hold." 

This  might  .stand,  almost  without  altera- 
tion, for  the  j)ortrait  of  Charles  I.  A  con- 
siderable resemblance  may  also  be  traced 
between  the  foreign  policy  of  the  two 
sovereigns.  In  both  cases  ambitious  and 
far-reaching  projects  end  in  the  most 
utter  and  complete  failure,  though  it 
must  be  said  that  Henry's  interference  in 
European  aSairs  proved  far  more  mis- 
chievous and  disastrous  to  the  country  than 
+,hat  of  Charles,  and  was  much  more  directly 
the  cause  of  the  attempt  to  deprive  him  of 
liis  authority. 

The  special  feature  of  this  reign,  and  a 
point  in  which  no  other  presents  an  exact 
parallel  since  the  time  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, is  the  predominance  of  foreign  in- 
fluence. Peter  des  Roches  and  his  Poitevins 
were  bad  enough,  the  Provencal  adventurers 
who  flocked  in  after  Henry's  marriage  were 
no  better,  but  far  worse  tlian  either  were 
the  Papal  legates,  with  their  ever  increas- 
ing exactions  from  both  clergj'  and  laity. 
The  "  inauspicious  alliance  lietween  needy 
Pope  and  arbitrary  king "  proved,  indeed, 
of  bitter  fruit  to  the  country  during  many 
miserable  years,  though  finally,  by  the 
difficidties  in  which  Henrj'  was  involved  bj' 
his  preposterous  undertaking  to  pull  the 
chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  the  Pope  in  the 
matter  of  SicUy,  it  proved  one  of  the  main 
causes  of  the  great  constitutional  develop- 
ment which  marks  the  reign. 

^Vhen  the  imion  between  the  Papacy  and 
the  monarchy  was  so  close,  it  is  with  sur- 
prise that  we  find  a  body  of  men  who  all 
over  Europe  were  the  most  effective  agents 
of  the  Eoman  See  an-aj'eJ  in  England 
on  the  popular  side — namely,  the  mendi- 
cant friars,  especially  the  Franciscans. 
All  historians  have  called  attention  to 
the  great  influence  which  thej'  exerted  in 
support  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  but  none 
seem  to  have  been  struck  with  the  striking 
contrast  which  their  attitude  presents 
to  that  of  the  continental  brethren  in  the 
struggle  between  the  Papacy  and  the  Empire, 
which  itself  was  the  main  cause  of  the  Papal 
demands  on  England  for  money.  The  fact, 
liowever,  is  certain  tliat  the  Franciscans 
constituted  one  of  the  main  elements  of  the 
most  democratic  section  of  tlio  reforming 
party,  and  that  as  a  body  tliey  adhered  to 
Montfort  even  after  the  Papal  excommuni 
cation.  The  famous  political  poem  known 
as  the  "  Song  of  Lewes"  was  composed  by 
one  of  tlieir  niimber,  and  tlioro  is  no  docu- 
ment of  the  time  which  throws  a  greater 
light  on  the  views  and  aims  of  the  national 
party. 

Mr.  Eichardson  has  given  a  carefid 
analysis  of  tlie  poem,  whicli  its  importance 
certainlv    merits.      The     distinctness    with 


which  the  riglit  of  resisting  a  bad  king  is 
laid  down  is  very  remarkable.  "  If  a  prince 
errs,  he  should  be  checked  by  those  whom 
his  injustice  has  afflicted,  unless  he  himself 
will  correct  his  mistake."  Very  striking  are 
the  words  in  which  the  author  of  the  poem 
sums  up  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter : 

'  First  in  the  rank  stands  the  commimity. 
Law  reigns  supreme  over  the  dignity  of  the 
king  and  is  his  guide  and  stay ;  its  absence 
overthrows  the  kingdom.  The  maxim  so  often 
cited,  '  ut  rex  vult  lex  vadit,'  is  untrue  ;  '  nam 
lex  stat,  rex  cadit.'  The  sum  of  this  universal 
sovereign  law  is  Truth,  Charitj',  and  Ze.il  for 
salvation  ;  let  all  royal  ordinances  be  consonant 
with  these  ;  then  will  the  people  prosper  and 
the  kings  will  indeed  be  law." 

Mr.  Eichardson  puts  a  very  interesting 
question  when  he  asks  : 

"  In  how  far  did  Simon  de  Montfort  share 
the  doctiines  of  the  poet  'f  Did  his  theory  keej] 
pace  with  his  practice,  or  was  his  poHtical 
action,  which  forms  almost  the  sole  standard  of 
our  judgment,  based  wholly  on  practical  in- 
sight, the  drift  of  the  times,  and  his  own  needs  ? 
.  .  .  We  know  that  he  received  his  sympathetic 
education  largely  through  his  intimacy  with 
the  leading  Minorites,  and  there  exists  at 
least  one  definite  proof  that  they  had  speoiila- 
tions  in  common  on  such  subjects.  ...  As  a 
matter  of  individual  opinion  then,  one  may 
be  permitted  to  beUeve  that  De  Montfort' s 
political  practice  was  based  partly  upon 
political  theory ;  the  belief  is  certainly  not 
inconsistent  with  any  Imown  facts,  and  there 
is  considerable  pleasure  in  the  thought  that 
the  man  who  did  so  much  for  the  popular 
liberties  of  England,  and  who,  according  to 
the  view  of  so  many  of  his  contemporaries, 
fell  a  martyr  to  his  duty,  the  cause  of  God 
and  the  Church,  died  in  the  light  of  a  dawning 
faith  that  the  voice  of  the  people  was  indeed 
the  voice  of  God." 


FOE  SCHOOLBOYS. 

Mr.  a.  S.  West's  edition  of  Bacon^s 
EssaijH  (Cambridge  ITniversitj'  Press)  is 
furnished  with  a  running  commentary  of 
footnotes,  in  which  obscure  or  arcliaic 
words  and  phrases  are  interpreted,  and 
quotations  from  the  classics  and  elsewhere 
translated.  Tlie  idea  is  a  good  one,  and 
we  have  on  other  occasions  advocated  its 
adoption  in  school  editions  of  Elizabethan 
and  earlier  English  authors.  This  arrange- 
ment enables  the  general  drift  of  an  essay, 
a  scene  in  a  play,  or  a  section  of  a  poem,  to 
be  rapidly  grasped  by  a  preliminary  reading 
in  class,  the  portion  so  read  being  set  as  a 
next  lesson,  to  be  supplemented  by  a  know- 
ledge of  the  more  elaborate  notes  at  the 
end  of  the  book.  Some  of  the  footnotes 
here,  nevertheless,  might  siirely  liave  been 
spared.  It  was  hardly  necessary,  for  in- 
stance, to  explain  that  "  jesting  Pilate  "  is 
equivalent  to  "Pilate  in  derision,"  or 
"Doctors  of  the  Churcli  "  to  "teachers  of 
the  Church,"  or  "perfidious  and  neglecting 
friends"  to  "perfidious  and  negligent 
friends,"  and  so  forth.  But  what  are  we  to 
say  about  the  forty  pages,  or  thereabouts, 
wliich  are  devoted  to  an  "  Index  of  Proper 
Names"?  Here,  among  similar  recondite 
profundities  of  sacred  lore,  it  is  revealed  to 
us  that  Cain  killed  Abel,  tliat  Elias  was 
none  other  than   Elijah,   that  i'aul  was    a 


native  of  Tarsus,  and  that  Christ  was 
executed  during  the  procuratorship  of 
Pontius  Pilate.  And  in  other  depart- 
ments of  learning  the  novelty  of  the 
information  imparted  and  the  extent  of 
the  erudition  displayed  is  not  less  start- 
ling. In  geography  we  discover  that 
"  the  Andes  are  a  range  of  mountains  in 
Peru";  in  history  that  "Anselm  succeeded 
Lanfrane  as  archbishop " ;  in  art  that 
"Apelles  was  the  most  celebrated  painter 
of  antiquity";  in  mythology  that  "Mars 
was  tlie  Eoman  god  of  war "  and  that 
"Juno  was  sister  and  wife  of  Jupiter." 
Then  we  have  biographies  of  Brutus  and 
Becket,  of  Nero  and  Nebuchadnezzar,  of 
CpGsar  and  Charles  the  Bold,  and,  indeed,  of 
any  other  human  being,  commonplace  or 
obscure,  famous  or  infamous,  historical  or 
mythical,  the  mention  of  whose  name  by 
Bacon  afforded  an  excuse  for  netting  him 
or  her  into  this  miraculous  and  motley 
draught ;  and  so  it  goes  on,  almost  ad 
infinitum,  quite  ad  nauseam.  Seriously,  can 
Mr.  West  suppose  that  those  who  require 
instruction  of  this  character  are  fit  or  likelj' 
to  read  Bacon's  essays  ?  For  the  rest,  the 
Notes  proper  are  well  done  and  not  over- 
done, and  we  liave  remarked  in  them  very 
httle  with  which  to  find  fault.  The  ex- 
ploded form  "  Publius  Syrus,"  however, 
appears  on  p.  191  for  "  Publilius  Syrus"; 
and  on  p.  197  Enclosures  imder  the  Statute 
of  Merton  are  confused  with  those  under  the 
Enclosure  Acts,  wliich  did  not  begin  till  the 
reign  of  Anne ;  while  to  refer  readers 
(p.  2.32)  to  some  thirty  lines  of  Green's 
Short  Hi  dory  of  the  Englisli,  People  "  for  an 
account    of    Elizabethan    architecture "    is 

clearly    absurd. Mr.     E.     L.    A.    Du 

Pontet  contributes  to  the  series  of  "British 
Classics  for  Schools  "  (Arnold)  what  strikes 
us  as  being  the  best  educational  edition 
of  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  in  the 
field.  One  or  two  points  only  in  the  Notes 
call  for  comment.  The  King  of  France  could 
not  "elect"  an  Emperor  (p.  165);  the  ex- 
planation of  "  mail "  on  p.  14.5  is  inadequate 
and  consecjuently  misleading ;  the  second 
reference  to  Livy  on  p.  156  should  be 
xxii.  57  ;  and  there  is  an  evident  slip  on 
p.  153,  where  "maniple"  is  put  for  "  cen- 

tuiy." ^Mr.    E.   K.    Chambers's    Samson 

Agonistes  (Blackie)  is,  on  the  whole,  a  ver}' 
respectable  edition,  and  appropriate  to  the 
purpose  it  is  intended  to  serve.  Here  and 
there  in  the  Notes,  though,  there  occur  some 
strange  misconceptions ;  for  instance,  a  lion 
rampant  in  heraldry  does  not  mean  a  lion 
springing  (p.  83),  the  original  meaning  of 
"brigand"  (p.  140)  was  not  a  "robber," 
and  there  is  no  book  in  the  Bible  entitled 
"The  Eevelations"  (p.  77).  IMr.  Chambers's 
notions  about  armour,  too,  are  curious.  He 
describes  the  "  vant-brace  "  or  "  v.ambrace  " 
(p.  146)  in  sucli  a  way  as  to  include  the 
"  rere-brace,"  although  the  correct  derivation 
wliicli  he  gives  of  the  former  phrase  should 
have  protected  him  against  tliis  error ;  he 
confuses  tlie  gauntlet  (p.  141)  with  the  mail- 
mitten ;  he  .states  that  the  "  brigandine  " 
(p.  140)  was  a  coat  of  mail,  to  which  it  bore 
not  the  slightest  resemblance  ;  and  he  lightly 
rules  that  the  "habergeon"  or  curtailed 
hauberk  (p.  141)  was  a  l)reastplate,  whereas 
experts  have  not  yet  agreed  tliat  the  term 
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was  ever  used  in  the  latter  strained  sense. 
Technical  terms  are  better  left  alone  if  they 
cannot  be  handled  in  a  scholai-ly  manner. 

We  have  also  before  us  several  numbers 

of  the  Ancient  Classics  for  English  Headers 
(Blackwood).  In  the  absence  of  any  notice 
to  the  contrary,  these  presumably  and 
apparently  are  verbatim  reissues  of  the 
original  series  arrayed  in  what  is  supposed 
to  be  a  more  attractive  exterior,  and  may 
therefore  be  described  as  old  wine  in  new 
bottles.  Books  of  this  class,  however,  un- 
like wine,  do  not,  as  a  rule,  improve  by  age. 
No  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  to 
bring  them  up  to  date. 


FROM    CROWDED    SHELVES. 


The  Connoisseur.    By  Frederick  S.  Eobinson. 

(Eedway.) 

IT  needs,  perhaps,  a  born  writer,  and  not 
so  much  a  member  of  the  mob  of 
gentlemen  who  write  with  ease,  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  to  all  the  world  when 
holding  forth  upon  the  vagaries  of  collectors 
and  upon  the  acquisition  of  objects  of  art. 
The  Dean  who  covdd  have  written  "  beauti- 
fully about  a  broomstick"  coidd  have  written 
agreeably — nay,  even  delightfvdly — at  short 
notice  about  Hollar's  etchings,  drawings 
by  Cavaletto,  or  Louis  Quatorze  furniture, 
although  there  is  not  the  least  reason  to 
suppose  that  Jonathan  Swift's  knowledge 
of  any  of  these  things  was  more  than  very 
superficial.  But  the  connoisseur  is  scarcely 
ever  a  born  writer  at  all,  and  when  he  is, 
the  instinct  of  the  writer,  his  care  for  his 
own  art,  obliges  the  writer  to  dominate  over 
the  judge.  Unless  he  is  writing  upon  the 
particular  art-subject  which  is  his  special 
fad — with  one  man  it  is  Dutch  pictures, 
with  another  exquisite  Prints,  and  with 
another  Porcelain  and  precious  stones  (since 
those  l)rc(ime  Art  by  virtue  at  least  of  their 
treatment  by  lapidary  or  jeweller) — he  will 
regard  strict  accuracy  as  of  less  importance  to 
the  world  than  that  no  one  of  his  sentences 
should  be  incomplete,  or  lacking  in  rhythm  or 
in  charm,  or  it  maj'  be  even  in  humoTir,  and  so 
his  essaj's  will  be  agreeable  literarj'  exercises 
rather  than  very  matter  of  fact  handling  of 
his  nominal  theme.  Now  for  Mr.  Frederick 
S.  Eobinson — a  son  of  the  weU-known 
expert — there  is  tins  to  be  said  :  that  liis 
position  is  somewhat  between  that  of  charm- 
ing writer  and  accomplished  dry-as-dust. 
If  his  work  is  not  a  remarkable  instance  of 
literary  craftsmanship,  it  is  nevertheless 
done  neatly,  or,  at  the  least,  llowingly.  He 
does  not  pretend  to  put  before  us  an  assem- 
blage of  undressed  facts.  He  is  fairly 
readable,  at  all  times,  and  if  some  of  liis 
stories  have  seen  the  light  before,  he  yet 
abounds  in  interesting  anecdote — much  of 
which  he  owes,  doubtless,  to  his  father — in 
relation  to  the  business  of  collecting  and 
the  vicissitudes  of  precious  things ;  and  if 
his  writing  is  never  either  very  profound,  on 
the  one  side,  in  its  displays  of  accumulated 
knowledge,  nor,  on  the  other,  very  brilliant 
in  its  manipulation  of  our  English  tongue, 
yet  is  the  work  carefid  and  creditable;  and, 
if  not  the  connoisseur,  then,   at  least,  the 


intelligent  person  dipping  into  a  fresh  sub- 
ject, wiU  find  much  that  may  entertain  him 
to  know  and  to  remember  in  Mr.  Frederick 
Eobinson's  handsome  tome. 


"Temple  Dramatists." — Edward  the  Tliird. 

Edited  by  G.  C.   Moore   Smith.     (J.  M. 

Dent  &  Co.) 
Edward  the  Third  is  one  of  the  half-dozen 
so-called  "  pseudo-Shakespearean  "  plays  as 
to  which  a  serious  case  for  Shakespeare's 
authorship  or  part  authorship  can  be  made 
out.  As  a  whole,  it  is  a  somewhat  tedious 
and  uninspired  specimen  of  the  historical 
drama.  The  first  two  acts,  however,  and 
especially  those  scenes  which  contain  the 
famous  Countess  of  Salisbury  episodes,  are 
in  another  vein ;  and  here  it  is  that  divers 
critics  have  plumed  themselves  on  recog- 
nising the  hand  of  the  master.  Others, 
again,  admitting  the  merit  of  the  work,  biit 
not  feeling  quite  sure  about  its  resemblance 
to  Shakespeare's,  have  preferred  to  assign 
it  to  some  writer  of  considerable  gifts  other- 
wise unknown  to  us  —  some  "  one-play- 
man  " — in  the  terrible  jargon  affected  by 
Dr.  Furnivall.  These  opposing  views,  and 
the  evidence  for  them,  are  excellently 
summed  up  in  the  careful  and  scholarly 
edition  now  before  us,  Mr.  Moore  Smith 
himself  evidently  inclining  to  the  view  of 
Capell,  that  the  authorship  is  "  conjecture 
only  and  matter  of  opinion,  and  the  reader 
must  form  one  for  himself."  With  this,  on 
the  whole,  we  agree,  though  we  doubt 
whether  Mr.  Smith  has  quite  laid  enough 
weight  on  the  occurrence  of  a  phrase  and 
a  line  from  the  play  in  the  94th  and 
142nd  of  Shakespeare's  Sonnets.  Mr. 
Moore  Smith  thinks  that  thej'  both  fit 
the  context  better  in  the  play  than  in  the 
sonnets.  We  agree,  as  regards  tlie  line — 
"Lilies  that  fester  smell  far  worse  than 
weeds  " — not  as  regards  the  phrase,  "  scarlet 
ornaments,"  whicli  in  the  play  is  applied 
to  cheeks,  in  the  sonnet,  more  approjiriately, 
to  lips.  But  is  there  any  other  instance  in 
the  Sonnets  of  Shakespeare  cribbing  a 
whole  line  from  someone  else's  published 
play  ?  And  is  it  not  an  unlikely  thing  for 
a  sonnetteer  to  do  ?  We  siispect  that  the 
line  was  in  Shakespeare's  head,  and  that 
he  used  it  twice  at  about  the  same  time. 
In  any  case,  as  Edward  the  Third  was 
entered  on  the  Stationers'  Registers  in 
December,  1595,  the  parallel  tells  in  favour 
of  an  early  date  for  the  sonnets. 

*  *-  * 

The  Counsels  of  William  Be  Britaine.  Edited 
by  Herbert  H.  Sturmer.  (F.  E.  Eobinson.) 
This  book  has  been  wrought  upon  long  and 
carefuUy,  but  it  is  a  strange  product.  Mr. 
Sturmer  came  upon  the  title  Humane  Prudence 
in  a  catalogue,  and  found  that  it  belonged 
to  a  book  on  the  conduct  of  life  which 
appeared  anonymously  in  1680.  He  read 
the  book,  tracked  it  through  twelve  editions, 
and  found  out  all  that  he  coidd  about  it.  That 
did  not  amount  to  much,  for  a  somewhat 
tedious  inquiry  only  leads  Mr.  Sturmer  to 
suggest  that  Wdliam  De  Britaine  may  dis- 
guise the  personality  of  John  Davies,  of 
Kidwelly  (Carmarthenshire),  a  writer  of 
sufficient   note   to    have    found   a  place  in  ' 


the  Bictionary  of  National  Biography.  Mr- 
Sturmer' s  faith  in  his  theory  is  so  modest 
that  he  concludes  the  whole  argument  with 
the  observation  :  "  But  I  think  that,  whether 
'  De  Britaine  '  was  John  Davies  or  not,  his 
ideas  are  worthy  of  preservation."  We 
doubt  it.  To  begin  with,  the  ideas  were 
not  so  much  De  Britaine's  as  other  people's. 
The  book  seems  to  belong  to  that  school  of 
ethical  collections  which  had  great  vogue 
with  our  Puritan  forefathers,  and  of  which 
Penn's  No  Cross,  No  Crown  was  the  best 
example.  But  whereas  No  Cross,  No  Crown, 
derivation  though  it  was,  had  animation, 
this  book  has  none.  We  should  be  loth  to 
tliink  that  Mr.  Sturmer's  re-writing  of  it  is 
responsible  for  this.  We  are  willing  to 
believe  that  the  "hundreds  of  little  altera- 
tions, transpo.sitions,  and  excisions  "  whicli 
he  has  made  have  actually  enlivened  De 
Britaine's  text.  Yet  turning  over  these 
pages  we  almost  sigh  for  the  "printer's 
errors,"  and  the  "extraordinary  melange  of 
stj'les "  of  which  Mr.  Sturmer  has  so  in- 
dustrioiisl}'  purged  the  original. 

Maxims,  covmsels,  and  moral  reflections 
generally,  need  sauce  of  some  kind. 
Either  they  must  be  beautifully  logical  and 
clean  cut,  or  they  must  disclose  a  man. 
But  these  chapters  on  Study,  Eeligion, 
Censure  and  Detraction,  Passion,  Eiches, 
the  Art  of  Being  Happy,  and  what  not,  are 
to  us  unreadable.  Even  the  obscure  De 
Britaine  admitted  they  were  only  a  com- 
pilation, and  having  admitted  it  he  cheer- 
fully dispensed  with  c[uotation  marks. 
Thus  the  De  Britaine  clay  is  varied 
with  didled  if  distinguishable  passages  of 
Seneca,  Epictetus,  and  Marcus  Aurelius. 
To  our  rescue  comes  Mr.  Sturmer  with  a 
fringe  of  notes  that  wanders  along  the 
bottom  of  the  pages ;  liut  he  only  deepens 
our  desi)air  when  he  admits  that  some  of 
the  notes  are  introduced  "  in  tlie  hope  of 
making  the  pages  look  less  monotonous 
than  they  otherwise  might  do."  We  do  not 
think  that  their  monotony  coidd  be  made 
less  or  greater  than  it  is.  The  book  may 
fulfil  its  sjiecial  object  of  helping  the  serious 
"  young  man,  coming  of  age,  or  leaving  a 
public  school." 

*  *  •::■ 

Captain  Cuellar's  Adventures  in  Connacht  and 
Ulster.  By  Hugh  AUingham.  (Elliot 
Stock.) 
Captaix  Cuell.vr  was  a  Spanish  officer 
on  board  the  Armada.  He  was  wrecked 
off  the  coast  of  Donegal,  and  after 
many  "  hair-breadth  'scapes "  among  the 
"  savages,"  reached  the  fort  of  a  rebel 
MacClancy  clan,  and  there  stood  a  siege 
by  the  Lord  Deputy  FitzwiUiam's  troops. 
In  the  end  he  made  his  way  to  Scotland 
and  so  to  Antwerp.  From  here  he 
wrote  to  a  Spanish  friend  a  detailed  and 
racy  account  of  his  adventures.  This  narra- 
tive has  already  been  used  for  historical 
jjurposes  by  Captain  Cesareo  Duro  in  La 
Armada  Ineineihle,  and  again  by  Froude  in 
The  Spanish  Story  of  the  Armada.  Mr. 
AUingham  now  prints  a  new  and  careful 
translation  by  Mr.  Eobert  Crawford,  together 
with  an  elaborate  essay  of  his  own  in  which 
he  discusses  the  geography  of  CueUar's 
wanderings  and  various  points  of  archreo- 
losfical  interest  that  arise  in  the  course   of 
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liis  story.  The  little  pamphlet,  for  it  is 
no  more,  makes  very  entertaining  reading. 
Captain  Cuellar,  though  in  rags  and  fearfxil 
for  his  life,  was,  like  a  true  Spanish  Caballero, 
not  insensible  to  the  charms  of  Irish  eyes. 
He  records,  for  the  envy  of  his  home- 
keeping  friend,  how  he  met  many  women 
hermosisimas  por  todo  e.rtremo,  and  how  ex- 
ceedingly kind  they  were  to  him.  In  other 
respects,  too,  he  kept  his  eyes  about  him, 
and  his  observations  teU  us  a  good  deal 
about  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
"savage"  Irish  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
It  is  cui'ious  to  read  that,  "  savage"  as  they 
were,  many  of  them  were  able  to  discourse 
with  strangers  in  Latin.  This  is  what 
Cuellar  says  of  their  general  mode  of  life : 

"  They  live  in  huts  made  of  straw.  The  men 
are  all  large  boditd,  and  of  handsome  features 
and  limbs  ;  and  as  active  as  the  roe-deer.  They 
do  not  eat  ofteiier  than  once  a  day,  and  that  is 
at  night;  and  that  which  they  usually  eat  is 
butter  with  oaten  bread.  They  drink  sour  milk, 
for  they  have  do  other  drink  ;  they  don't  drink 
water,  although  it  is  the  best  in  the  world.  On 
feast  days  thej'  eat  some  flesh  half  cooked, 
without  bread  or  salt,  as  that  is  their  custom. 
They  clothe  themselves,  according  to  tbeir 
habit,  with  tight  trousers  and  short  loose  coats 
of  very  coai'se  goat's  hair.  They  cover  them- 
selves with  blankets,  and  wear  their  hair  down 
to  their  eyes.  They  are  great  walkers,  and 
inured  to  toU.  .  .  .  The  most  of  the  women 
are  very  beautiful,  but  badly  got  up.  They  do 
not  wear  more  than  a  chemise  and  a  blanket 
with  which  they  cover  themselves,  and  a  linen 
cloth,  much  doubled,  over  the  head  and  tied  in 
front.  They  are  great  workers  and  house- 
keepers, after  their  fashion." 

In  the  introductory  essay,  Mr.  Allingliam, 
who  has  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
loealitj'-,  patiently  tracks  Cuellar's  route, 
and  corrects  some  errors  of  Froude  and 
others.  He  adds  some  interesting  remarks 
upon  the  nature  of  the  iron  treasure-chests 
which  are  so  often  exhibited  as  relics  of  the 
Armada.  These  appear  to  have  been  freely 
in  use  over  the  whole  of  Europe  during  the 
fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
and  many  of  them  had  jn-obably  reached 
both  England  and  Ireland  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  trade  long  before  the  Armada 
came.  Others,  however,  have  been  recovered 
from  wrecked  ships,  and  are  therefore 
genuine  trophies  of  the  great  victory. 

*  *  * 

Notes  OH  the  Painted  Glass  in  Canterliinj 
Catliedral.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Very 
Eev.  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D.  (Aberdeen  : 
University  Press.) 
The  Dean's  preface  to  tliis  little  anonymoiis 
book  misquotes  Milton,  but  ju.stly  points  out 
the  worth  of  such  n  monograph.  The  aim 
of  the  writer  is  "to  give  some  account  of 
the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  old  jjainted  glass,  and  to 
keep  a  distinct  record  of  modern  additions." 
Her  object  has  been  acliieved,  though  not, 
perhaps,  in  the  clearest  manner.  There  are 
signs  of  carelessness  in  the  text,  as  where 
we  are  referred  to  a  non-existent  foot-note 
(p.  50),  or  wliere  the  North  Transept  of  the 
choir  is  called  the  South  Transept  (p.  3). 
Again,  the  naming  and  numbering  of  the 
twenty-seven  plates  might  with  advantage 
have  boon  connected  directly  witli  the  plans 
of  the  windows  given  by  the  author,  and 


with  her  descriptions  of  them,  rather  than 
with  her  list  of  the  plates  themselves.  But 
these  are  small,  if  irritating  mistakes,  which 
will  doubtless  be  rectified  in  a  future  issue. 
In  the  meantime  the  Canterbury  Pilgrim 
who  desires  to  understand  the  Cathedral 
glass  and  its  pious  histories  will  find  the 
"  Notes  "  of  great  value.  The  Pilgrim  who 
is  also  a  hiuuorist  will  be  grateful  for  the 
reprint  of  amazing  Culmer's  account  of  the 
destruction  of  "proiul  Becket's  glassy  bones," 
which  were  joyously  rattled  down  out  of 
their  place,  where  the  "prime  Cathedi-all 
saint-Arch-Bishop"  was  "most  rarely  pic- 
tured— in  full  proportion,  with  cope.  Rochet, 
miter.  Crosier,  and  aU  his  Pontificalibus." 

*  *  * 

The    Vietorian    lira    in    South    Afriea.      By 

H.  A.  Brydeii.  {Afriean  Critic  Office.) 
All  through  the  prolonged  crisis  of  the  past 
two  years  there  has  been  great  need  of  a 
handy  and  compendious  history  of  South 
Africa,  giving  in  small  compass  the  outlines 
of  what  has  gone  on  since  the  beginning  of 
the  century.  Mr.  Brj'den  has  undertaken 
to  fill  that  want,  and  though  liis  sketch  of 
South  African  history  really  starts  with  the 
Queen's  accession,  it  is  quite  sufficient,  for 
there  is  nothing  in  the  present  situation 
which  cannot  be  explained  by  a  reference 
to  the  history  of  the  past  sixty  years.  In 
1837  only  the  Cape  Colony,  which  then 
occupied  tlie  extreme  south  of  Africa,  was  a 
British  possession,  and  north  of  it  was  an 
uninhabited  wilderness  tenanted  chiefly  by 
vast  legions  of  game  and  b}'  lions.  The 
great  trek  of  the  Boers  to  tlie  north  took 
place  just  at  the  time  the  Queen  came  to  the 
throne,  and  with  that  anti-British  movement 
the  politics  wliich  culminated  in  the  j^resent 
crisis  may  be  said  to  have  had  their  rise. 
Mr.  Bryden  summarises  the  period  in  ninety 
easily  read  pages,  and  in  addition  to  giving 
the  bare  outline  of  facts,  shortly  indicates 
the  tendency  of  each  successive  movement 
and  its  ultimate  bearing  on  the  present  situa- 
tion. This  he  does  with  great  impartiality, 
saj'ing  all  he  can — many  people  will  think 
too  much — in  favour  of  the  Boers,  though 
he  evidently  is  no  great  admirer  of  the  race. 
There  are  some  sad  stories  of  Colonial  Office 
ineptitude  and  ingratitude  in  the  little  book, 
but  it  is  just  what  the  newspaper  reader 
needs  to  enable  him  to  get  a  just  apprecia- 
tion of  cjuestions  of  tlie  day.  Two  portraits 
of  the  Queen,  in  1837  and  in  1897,  are 
frontisjiieces  to  the  volume,  the  value  of 
which  is  increased  by  maps  of  South  Africa 
in  the  same  years,  and  l)y  a  very  useful 
little  index. 


THE    BOOK    MARKET. 


"IN  EEPLY." 

THAT  everyone  is  out  of  town  is  ahnost 
the  only  fact  to  be  chronicled  in  the 
book  trade.  StiU.  The  Christian  and  Prince 
Eanjitsinhji's  book  must  be  selling  some- 
where, and  must  also  have  been  sulijects 
of  much  remark  among  booksellers.  It 
occurred  to  me  to  write  three  or  four  letters 
to  as  many  booksellers  asking  for  reports 
on  the  only  matters  on  which  I  coidd  trouble 


them  with  inciuiries  with  any  show  of  reason. 
Two  large  London  booksellers,  who,  I  trust, 
have  enjoyed  their  holidays  or  are  on  the 
brink  of  doing  so,  have  replied  as  follows. 
The  first,  writing  from  the  West  End,  says : 
"  The  two  leading  books  of  the  week  have, 
undoubtedly,  been  The  Christian,  and  Prince 
Ranjitsiuhji's  J»?)(7cf  Booh  of  Cricket.  Consider- 
ing it  is  the  dull  season,  and  a  large  number  of 
our  customers  are  out  of  town,  we  have  done 
remai'kably  well  with  both  books.  The  fact, 
however,  that  the  former  work  has  appeared 
in  the  Windsor  Magazine  has  militated  against 
its  sale  in  book  form.  The  many  criticisms, 
2)ro  and  coH,  upon  the  work  will  tend  to  promote 
its  sale.  Eanjitsinhji's  Cricl-et  is  so  full  of 
interest  to  all  lovers  of  the  game  that  it  will 
continue  to  sell  well  for  some  time.  The  edition 
de  tuxr  does  credit  to  its  pubhshers,  and  will 
shortly  become  a  scarce  book.  One  other 
work,  T/ie  Cltoir  Invisihle,  is  selling  well." 

My  second  correspondent,  whose  report 
refers  to  more  central  London,  writes  : 

"The  publication  of  Eanjitsinhji's  Jiihltei- 
Boot;  on  Cricl-et  and  Hall  Caine's  The  Christian 
in  August  has  been  a  gi'eat  help  to  the  hook 
trade,  the  6s.  edition  of  the  former  having  been 
sold  out  by  the  publishers  in  three  days.  We 
have  had  the  mortification  of  sending  customers 
away,  as  a  fresh  supply  is  not  yet  forthcoming, 
the  publishers  apparently  experiencing  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  co]iing  with  the  enormous 
demand.  On  the  other  hand,  we  hear  that 
50,000  copies  have  already  been  printed  of 
The  CJtiristian.  The  get-up  of  the  Prince's 
cricket-book  (6s.  edition)  is  disappointing,  many 
of  the  illustrations  being  anything  but  good, 
the  page  is  ugly  and  the  margins  are  very  small. 
There  are,  however,  two  e'ditions  de  lu.ee,  on 
larger  j^aper,  both  of  which  are  well  done, 
though  rather  too  thick  and  heavy. 

"  The  persistent  booming  of  The  Cliristian  be- 
fore pubhcation  has  had  a  distinct  efiVct  on 
the  demand,  which  far  exceeds  that  for  the 
Manxman. 

"  The  leading  writers  of  fiction  are  still  keep- 
ing up  their  popularity  and  making  many  new 
friends  among  the  holiday -seekers.  Among 
books  more  especially  in  demand  we  notice  the 
following : 

"  Tlie  Chevalier  d'Auriae.  By  S.  Levett  Yeats. 

"  An  African  Mitlionaire.     By  Grant  Allen. 

"  Dracida.    By  Bram  Stoker. 

"  Mr.  W.  H.  Jacobs'  Many  Cargoes  continues 
to  sell  well;  perhaps  its  ston-s  of  coasting  life" 
appeal  to  the  seaside  vi-sitor.  Captain  Mahan's 
books  are  also  selling  well  now.  We  may  look 
forward  to  a  very  full  and  busy  publishing 
season,  so  many  books  having  been  held  over 
from  the  spring.  Trade  generally  is  quiet, 
but  hohday  literatiu'e  is  going  strong." 

Our  Brighton  correspondent  writes  : 

"  Prince  Eanjitsinhji's  Jahilee  Book  of  Criel-ii 
has  had  a  veiy  large  sale  in  Brighton,  especially 
the  'Xbs.  fine  paper  and  the  jiopular  6s.,  this  fact 
being  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
collaborators  to  the  volume  is  attached  to  the 
staff  of  the  leading  bookseller  in  Brighton  and 
Hove. 

' '  Mr.  Hall  Caine's  Cliristian  is  having  a  fairly 
good  rim  among  our  Hterary  subscribers,  but 
the  consensus  of  opinion  appears  to  be  that  the 
production  is  not  up  to  the  jircvious  standard  of 
Mr.  Hall  Caine's  books. 

"Guide-books  (Enghsh  and  Foreign)  still 
enjoy  a  steady  sale.  Other  sales  dull  in  the 
extreme." 

The  expectation  of  a  big  publishing 
season  is  general ;  and  \>y  the  end  of  next 
week  there  should  not  be  wanting  signs  of 
Its  definite  beginning. 
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CtiRONICLE  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

[This  article  is   a  chronicle    of  hooks  published 
during  the  week.     Reviews  will  follow.'] 

rrillE  artvantages  of  education  and  of 
1  tliat  culture  wliich  Matthew  Arnold 
wislipd  might  become  more  and  more  wide- 
spread are  not  admitted  by  ever3'body. 
They  are  not  admitted  by  Mr.  Nicholas 
Christian,  who  has  written  a  book  wliich 
he  describes  as  "A  Study  in  the  Real 
Decadence,"  and  entitles  Thnf  Tree  of  Eden. 
A[r.  C'liristian  deplores  the  physical  degenera- 
tion which  he  believes  to  be  the  accompani- 
ment of  popular  education,  and  stiU  more 
tlie  decline  of  religious  faith,  for  which  he 
considers  education  a  vain  substitute.  In 
an  "  Apologia,"  the  author  writes  : 

"  Our  position  is  that  education  en.  'masse 
and  by  forced  marches,  spells  disaster,  not  so 
much  in  the  immediate  present  as  to  succeeding 
generations.  In  every  generation  there  is  so 
much  force  stored  up.  .  .  .  Nature  sternly  insists 
that  this  force  shall  not  be  impaired.  If  it-  be 
impaired  by  vice  or  hard  conditions  of  life,  or 
anj'  similar  causes  acting  on  the  great  suale, 
the  race  dwindles,  becomes  weak,  falls  into  the 
condition  of  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water  for  stronger  and  more  virile  races.  Force 
upon  any  individual,  or  any  number  of  indi- 
viduals, conditions  imder  which  the  physical 
basis  is  not  allowed  fair  play,  and  you  wiU  look 
for  many  generations  of  that  individual,  or  group 
of  individunls,  in  vain.  Under  the  strain  of 
cultivation  and  culture,  in  conditions  far  above 
any  possible  average  that  could  be  attained  in 
the  most  favoured  Utopia,  we  see  the  higher 
strata  of  our  exis'ing  society  continually  dying 
out,  being  renewed  from  the  unexhausted 
humanity  below.  Raise  all  the  individuals 
in  that  unexhausted  reservoir  to  a  similar  state 
of  culture,  and  yom-  race  will  collapse  as  if 
smitten  with  the  pestilence." 

Concerning  religion,  Mr.  Christian  writes  : 

"  Catastrophe  alw<iys  has  fallen  on  a  nation 
that  has  lost  the  spirit  of  worship,  the  inner  and 


subtle  significance  of  religion.  For,  truth  to 
tell,  religion  is  the  one  thing  which  gives  us 
the  sense  of  proportion  in  the  life  we  lead, 
which  restrains  us  from  projecting  forward  our 
own  obscure  and  ridicidous  personality  until  it 
shuts  out  the  vision  of  all  other  and  more 
beautiful  objects." 

Books  about  Shakespeare — so  they  be 
sincere  —  have  a  kind  of  prescriptive 
welcome.  The  latest,  Shakespeare,  Puritan 
and  Recusant,  has  been  written  by  the  Rev. 
T.  Carter  to  prove  that  John  Shakespeare, 
of  Stratford  -  on  -  Avon,  was  not  only  no 
Papist,  but  so  advanced  a  Protestant  as  to 
deserve  the  name  of  Puritan.  The  book 
has  an  introduction  bj-  the  Rev.  Principal 
J.  0.  Dykes,  who  writes  : 

"  If  Mr.  Carter's  reading  of  the  elder 
Shakespeare's  hfe  can  be  justified,  the  poet 
was,  at  all  events,  reared  in  a  '  Puritan  '  home. 
The  presumption  which  woidd  thence  arise — 
that  the  aims  of  the  advanced  Protestants,  as 
they  commanded  the  sympathy  of  Shakespeare's 
earlier  contemporary,  Edmiuid  Spenser,  and 
claimed  the  powerful  pen  of  his  yoimger  con- 
temporary, John  Milton,  so  they  retained  a 
hold  on  the  matiu'e  intelUgenoe  of  a  greater 
than  either — is  one  which  there  is  httle  or 
nothing  that  I  know  of  in  his  writings  to 
outweigh.  .  .  .  Those  who  I'ecoguise  in  the 
advanced  Protestants  or  early  Puritans  under 
the  Tudors  the  men  who  in  their  day  embraced 
most  faithfully  the  ideas  of  anew  era — the  men 
of  freest  thought  and  keenest  sympathy  with 
pure  and  true  religion — wiU  find  the  suggestion 
no  less  natural  than  welcome  '  that  William 
Shakespeare  was  the  child  of  a  Puritan  and 
Bible-loving  home.'  " 

American  exijlorations  in  the  East  in 
the  interests  of  archteology  are  watched 
in  this  counti'y  by  only  a  limited  and  a 
learned  public.  But  the  volumes  in  which 
Mr.  John  Punnett  Peters  has  begun  to 
narrate  the  adventures  of  the  University 
of  Pennsj'lvania  expedition  to  Babjdonia  in 
the  years  1888-1890  may  hope  for  wider 
recognition.  Tlie  woi'k,  of  which  the  first 
volume  is  before  us,  is  well  supplied  with 
illustrations  and  maps.  A  second  volume 
will  follow,  each  bearing  the  title  of  Nippur. 
Before  the  explorations  here  detailed  Nippur 
was  scarcely  known  except  as  having  been 
an  important  place  in  Babj  Ionia.  But,  says 
Mr.  Peters : 

"  We  found  that  Nippur  was  a  great  and 
flourishing  city,  and  its  temple,  the  temple  of 
Bel,  the  reUgious  centre  of  the  dominant 
people  of  the  world  a*'  a  period  as  much  prior 
to  the  time  of  Abrtbam  as  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham is  prior  to  our  day.  We  discovered  written 
records  no  less  than  6,000  years  old,  and  proved 
that  writing  and  civilisation  were  theu  by  no 
means  in  their  infancy.  Further  than  that,  our 
explorations  have  shown  that  Nippur  possessed 
a  history  extending  backward  of  the  earliest 
written  documents  found  by  us,  at  least  2,000 
years." 

A  seventh  edition  of  Messrs.  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons'  A-uthors  and  Publishers,  re- 
written, and  with  additional  material, 
reaches  us.  The  first  edition  of  this  manual 
appeared  in  1883.  Questions  affecting  the 
relations  of  authors  and  publishers  have, 
perhaps,  lost  something  of  their  acuteness 
since  then,  but  on  the  authors  and  pub- 
lishers are  more  numerous  than  ever.  It 
is  still  true,  as  is  pointed  out  by  the 
editors  of  this  work,  that 
"  there  seems  to  be  some  special  fascination  for 


a  considerable  proportion  of  the  community 
in  matters  connected  with  the  production  of 
literature,  and  even  with  the  methods  of  the 
manufactm-e  and  distribution  of  books;  and 
the  large  measure  of  interest  shown  by  successive 
generations  in  the  reminiscences  of  authors, 
and  in  the  details  of  their  work,  indicates  that 
the  quidquid  agiiid  scripfores  is  felt  to  possess  a 
greater  general  importance  than  attaches  to  the 
doings  of  workers  in  other  divisions  of  human 
activity." 

NEW  BOOKS   RECEIVED. 

ART,    POETRY,    DR.iM.i,    BELLES    LETTRES. 

SAur.,  A  Traohdt,  and  Other  Posms.    Vol.  II.     By  Paul 

.Tolin.    irnwbray  &  Cn.  (Oxford). 
Selections  froii   the   Poemsj   op  Timothy  Otis  Paine. 

G.  P.  Patnam'.s  Sons. 
Realism  and  Romance,  and  Other  Essays,     By  the  late 

Henry  Macarthur.    R.  W.  Hunter  (Edinburgh). 
SCIENCE. 
Elements  of  the  Compauative  Anatomy  op  Vertebbatbs. 

Adapted  from  the  German  of  Dr.  Robeit  Wiedersheim 

by  W.  N.  ParLer,  Ph.D.    Second  Edition.    Macmillan 

&  Co.    12s.  (id. 

NATURAL    HISTORY. 
Citizen    Bird:      Scenes    froh    Biro  -  Likb    in    Plain 

English    for    Beginnebs.    By  Mab&l  Osgood  Wright 

and  Elliott  Cones.    The  Macmillan  Co.    6s. 

FICTION. 
One  Heart  One  Way.     By  W.  Elousbeck  Storer.    Hurst  4 

Blackett.    6s. 
Where  the  Sdbf  Breaks.     By  Mary  P.  A.  Tench.    Hurst 

&  Blackett.    03. 
'TwAs  IN  Dheoll  Donegal.    By  Mac.    Downey  &  Co. 
Downey's  Sixpenny   Libraby  :   Mii.    Midshipman   Easy; 

Esmond;    Basil;    Frankenstein;   The  O'Donoghde  ; 

Olivee  Twist. 
The  Diamond  Bangle.     By  Lillie  Crane.     Digby,  Long 

&  Co.    Is. 
The  Worship  of  Lucifeb,    By  Mina  Sandeman.    Digby 

Long  &  Co.    3s.  ed. 
Fbom  the  Land  of  the  Snow-Pearls;   Tales   op   Paget 

Sound.    By  Ella  Higginson.    The  ilacmillan  Co. 
A  .Woman   op   Moods  :    a  Social  Cinematogbaphb.    By 

Mrs.  Charlton  Anne.    Burns  &  Gates.    6s. 

TRAVEL    AKD    TOPOGRAPHY. 
Nippur;     ok,    Explorations    and    Adventures    on    the 
EupHBATES.    By  John   Pniinett  Peters,  Ph.D.     Vol.  I. 
G.  P.  Pntn.am's  Sons. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

CiCEBO    Peo    Plancio.      Edited  by  H.   W.  Auden,   M.A. 

Macmillan  &  Co.  3a.  6d. 
Lessons  in  Elementary  Biology.    By  r.  Jeffery  Parker, 

D.Sc.  Macmillan  &  Co. 
Model  Drawing  ON  True  Principles.    By  William  Mann. 

T.  Nelson  &  Sons.    5s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

On  Many  Shas:  The  Life  anh  Exploits  of  a  Yankee 
Sailor.  By  Frederic  Benton  Williams.  Edited  by 
W.  Stone  Booth.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Authors  and  Publishers.  By  G.  H.  P.  and  J.  B.  P. 
Seventh  Edition.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Epitome  of  the  Synthetic  Philosophy  of  Herbert 
Spenceb.  By  F.  Howard  Collins.  Fourth  Edition. 
Williams  &  Norgate. 

The  a  B  C  of  the  X  Rays.  By  WUliam  H.  Meadowcroft. 
Simpkin,  Marshall.    4s. 

Cricket  Lyrics.    By  T.  Disney.    Digby,  Long  &  Co.    6d. 

Shakespeare,  Puritan  and  Recusant.  By  Rev.  T. 
Carter.    Oliphant,  Anderson  ,t  Ferrier.    2s.  6d. 

The  Best  Books  and  the  RsAnEB's  Guide  in  Separate 
Seciiohs  :  Bibliography  of  Litee-^tube,  5s.  ;  Arts, 
Trades,  and  Sports,  5s.  ;  Geography,  is.  ed.  ; 
Medicine,  2s.  6d  ;  Philology  and  Ancient  Litera- 
ture, lOs.  ed. ;  MlTHOLOGY  and  Folklore,  2s.  ed. ; 
Science,  3s.  ed.  ;  Arch.isology  and  Antiquities, 
2s.  6d. ;  Theology,  6s.;  Hlstory  and  Historical 
Geogbaphy,  4-».  6d. ;  Social  and  Political  Economy, 
Law,  and  Education,  Gs.  ;  Philosophy,  2s.  6d.  Swan 
Sonnenscheia  &  Co. 

The  Principles  of  Fedit-Gkowinq.  By  L.  H.  Bailey. 
The  Macmillan  Co.    6s. 

That  Tree  of  Edsn:  a  Study  in  the  Real  Decadence, 
By  Nicholas  Christian.    Hutchinson  &  Co. 
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NOTES    AND    NEWS. 


Feoji  Wednesday's  Times : 

"KIPLING.— On  the  ITth  Aug.,  at  North 
Eud  House,  Eottingdean,  Sussex,  the  wife  of 
EUDYAKD  KlPLIXG,  of  a  son." 


Ix  the  current  North  American  Review 
Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  examines  the  literary 
history  of  the  hast  ten  years  in  England 
and  comes  to  some  interesting  conclusions. 
In  answer  to  the  question,  What  can  we 
discover  of  the  form  and  character  of 
1887-1897?  he  replies  that  the  first 
and  foremost  fact  is  that  it  has  been 
a  period  of  the  removal  of  landmarks. 
Most  generations  have  some  great  and 
venerable  writer  whom  they  may  honour 
and  exalt  into  almost  godlike  eminence. 
To-day  we  have  none,  if  we  except  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who  is  primarilj''  not  an  author ; 
Mr.  Euskin,  who  is  no  longer  vocal;  and  Mr. 
Spencer,  whose  voice  does  not  penetrate  to 
the  people.  But  during  the  ten  years  now 
coiiijileted  the  deaths  liave  occurred  of 
Browning  and  Tennyson,  Tyndall,  Darwin 
and  Hiixle}',  Kinglake  and  Eroude,  New- 
man and  Jowett — all  landmarks  and  all 
without  .successors.  The  men  who  should 
have  succeeded  some  of  them  have  iinhappily 
died  too:  Matthew  Ai-nold,  William  Morris, 
Pater,  Lightfoot,  Freeman. 


This  fact,  that  they  have  not  left  suc- 
cessors, is  perhaps  more  melancholy  than 
their  own  deaths,  which  for  the  most  part 
occurred  in  the  fulness  of  years.  Mr.  Gosse 
names  but  two,  and  these  will  not  attain 
quite  to  the  position  of  landmarks  —  or 
soothsayers  made  half  supernatural  by  age 
— for  some  time.  In  Mr.  Gosse's  own 
words  : 

"If  Mr.  George  Moi-cdith  is  spiu-ed  to  us  for 
ten  yi'iu'S  moro,  }ie  will  become  one  of  those 
(juiisi-fabulous  figures  which  stimulate  curiosity 
so  much,  and  serve  so  well  to  keep  alight  the 
flume  of  enthusiasm.  But  to  find  a  single  other 
mime  whic-li  can  couceivably  be  put  in  the  same 
topmost  rank  we  must  come  do^\Ti  to  a  still 
younger  grucration — to  Mr.  Swinburne  and  his 
juniors — and  it  will  bo  long,  indeed,  and  far 
into  the  twentieth  centui-y,  before  Mr.  Swin- 
burne, _/?asy»i'e«?»</s  of  our  poetry,  can  consent 
to  be  venerable." 


Mil.  Gosse  next  comes  to  the  prevailing 
mode  of  literary  expression — the  novel.  He 
considers  tlie  outVjurst  of  fiction  under  which 
we  now  labour  to  be  disastrous,  not  only 
because  it  diverts  readers  from  better  things, 
but  because  it  also  turns  authors  into  wrong 
cliannels. 

"  For  example,  Stevenson,  manifestly  born  to 
Tie  an  essayist  and  perhaps  a  philosopher,  was 
dragged,  as  a  magnet  draws  a  needle,  to  the 
irresistible  rock  of  story-telling,  and  Treasure 
Island,  begun  as  a  joke  for  a  boys'  newspaper, 
was  made  the  pioneer  of  a  series  of  tales  to 
which  the  author's  exquisite  style  gave  the 
]iprsistence  of  literature.  In  Mrs.  Humphi'y 
Ward  a  most  ac^complished  literary  critic  has 
been  lost  to  us  ;  in  Mr.  George  Moore  a  candid 
student  of  sociology ;  in  Mr.  Stanley  Weyman 
a  historian  of  the  school  of  Robertson." 

It  is  almost  certain,  says  Mr.   Gosse,   that 
if  Modern  Painters  or  The  Grammar  of  Assent 


or  even  The  Sistory  of  Civilisation  had  been 
published  within  the  last  ten  years,  it  would 
have  scarcely  attracted  any  attention  at  all, 
outside  a  narrow  circle.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  Buckle  and  Newman,  if  not 
Mr.  Euskin,  would  have  resigned  themselves 
to  the  inevitable,  and  have  tried  to  present 
their  views  and  convictions  in  the  form  of 
tales. 


Ax  article  in  the  Phonetic  Journal,  says  a 
correspondent,  includes  Charles  Kingsley 
among  "men  of  genius"  who  wrote  a  good 
hand.  Yet  it  was  Kingsley  who  so  shocked 
a  timid  correspondent  by  the  Socialistic  ex- 
travagance of  a  postscript  wliich  ran  :  "  My 
station  is  Wokingham."  She  read  it,  "  My 
trust  is  the  working-man." 

Most  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  read  Mr.  Kipling's  two 
Jungle  Booh  have  laid  them  aside  hoping 
for  more.  But  it  has  been  reserved  for 
an  American  boy  to  put  the  c|uestion  to 
the  author.  "  Dear  Clement,"  was  Mr, 
Kipling's  reply — "Yes,  I  know  some  more 
jungle  stories,  but  they  are  so  bad  that  I 
am  afraid  the  mothers  of  the  little  boys 
who  read  the  other  stories  wouldn't  want 
them  to  read  this  second  crop ;  this  is  the 
reason  I  have  not  written  them."  Still 
there  are  one  or  two  good  stories  for  children 
which  have  not  5'et  found  their  way  from 
the  serials  in  which  they  appeared  into  a 
book  :  the  incomparable  "Maltese  Cat,"  for 
example,  and  a  stirring  tale  of  a  boy  who 
acted  as  pilot  on  the  Hooghli. 

CoNCEEXiNG  the  very  successful  invasion 
of  London  by  American  actors,  the  Critic 
writes  as  follows  :  "  It  is  the  raciness  of 
the  plays  we  have  sent  them  that  has  made 
them  popular.  GiUette  with  his  American 
war  drama,  Neil  Burgess  with  liis  Yankee 
spinster,  have  taken  the  town ;  and  now 
Mr.  Charles  Frohman  tells  us  that  he  is 
going  to  give  them  Mrs.  Leslie  Carter  and 
her  great  bell-clapper  act.  Though  curfews 
are  not  rung  in  America  outside  of  Nan- 
tucket, it  is  an  '  American '  idea  to  have  a 
woman  swinging  from  the  clapper  of  a  beU 
to  prevent  its  ringing.  I  am  sxire  that  heroic 
scene  wUl  thrill  the  British  pit  with  a  new 
thrUl,  one  that  even  Wilson  Barrett  could 
not  give  it." 

The  moral  drawn  by  the  Critic  from  this 
success  is  that  if  American  writers  as  well 
as  playwrights  would  achieve  raciness, 
American  books  would  be  equally  popular 
here.  "It  is  only  the  American  author, 
the  mere  writer  of  books,  who  is  not  getting 
that  appreciation  at  the  hands  of  English 
readers  that  he  deserves.  Our  best  writers, 
they  claim,  are  too  much  like  their  own ; 
give  them  something  racy  in  books,  as  we 
have  given  them  in  plays,  and  we  shall  have 
no  reason  to  complain."  This  probably  is 
true.  Mr.  Bret  Harte,  for  instance,  was  at 
one  time  extremely  popular  in  this  country, 
principally  because  of  the  raciness  of  his 
work. 


Lorna  Boone  is  to  be  added  to  the  long 
list  of  novels  obtainable  in  sixpenny  editions. 


Messrs.  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  are  the  pub- 
lishers. Meanwhile  Messrs.  Blackwood  will 
shortly  issue  Mr.  Blackmore's  new  romance, 
Bariel,  which  has  been  running  in  "  Maga," 
Messrs.  Blackwood,  by  the  way,  are  them- 
selves contributing  to  the  sixpenny  editions 
of  fiction  by  bringing  out  George  Eliot's 
Scenes  of  Clerical  Life  in  that  form. 


In  addition  to  the  selection  of  the  prose 
writings  of  the  late  W.  B.  Bands,  better 
known  under  his  pseiidonym  of  Matthew 
Browne,  which  Mr.  Brimley  Johnson  is 
editing  for  Mr.  James  Bowden,  there  is 
likely  to  be  a  new  edition  of  his  verses 
for  children,  the  copj'rights  of  which  have 
recently  been  acquired  by  Mr.  John  Lane. 


OwixG  probably  to  the  success  of  The 
Sowers,  and  possibly  to  the  illustrated  covers 
in  which  the  new  edition  is  published,  Mr. 
H.  S.  Merriman's  story.  The  Grey  Lady, 
which  fell  comparatively  flat  on  its  appear- 
ance in  1895,  is  having  a  belated  season  of 
popularity  in  America.  Two  editions  have 
rapidly  been  purchased  since  the  middle  of 

Mr.  C.  H.  Shannon  has  been  awarded  a 
gold  medal  of  the  fu-st  class  at  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  Munich  for  his 
pictru-e,  "  The  Wounded  Amazon,"  which 
appeared  in  this  year's  Pageant.  Sir  Edward 
Burne-Jones  also  receives  a  first-class  gbld 
medal  for  his  "  St.  George  and  the  Dragon  " 
series,  and  Mr.  John  Swan  for  his  drawings 
of  animals. 


Me.  David  Nutt  has  now  in  the  press, 
and  wiU  shortly  publish,  •  a  book  entitled 
Gossip  from,  a  Muniment  Poom,  by  Lady 
Newdegate  of  Arbury.  It  contains  interest- 
ing details  in  the  lives  of  two  Fitton  sisters, 
one  of  whom  married  Sir  John  Newdigate 
of  Arbury,  and  the  other  was  maid  of  honour 
to  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  private  letters — 
of  which  the  book  is  chiefly  composed — tell 
their  own  tale,  and  give  a  curious  insight 
into  Ufe  behind  the  scenes  of  nearly  three 
hundred  years  ago.  Among  Anne  Newdi- 
gate's  chief  correspondents  may  be  mentioned 
Sir  William  Knollys,  Sir  Fulke  Gre\-iUe, 
Sir  Eichard  Leveson,  and  Francis  Beaumont. 
The  book  will  be  illustrated  from  family 
portraits. 

To  Be  Had  In  Pememhrance  is  the  title  of 
a  new  anthology  of  poems  concerning  the 
future  life,  which  Mr.  Elliot  Stock  an- 
nounces for  early  publication.  The  volume 
is  edited  by  A.  "E.  Cliance,  and  illustrated 
with  numerous  designs  by  B.  Montagu- 
Pollock. 


Messes.  Jajies  Nishet  &  Co.  will  publish 
early  in  September  another  romance  of 
military  life,  to  be  entitled  The  Pip's 
Pedemption,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  E. 
Livingston  Prescott,  whose  story  Scarlet  and 
Steel  recently  aroused  so  much  attention 
among  Anny  men  by  reason  of  its  strictures 
ing. 
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SHAKESPEAEE   AS   A   LONDONER. 

The  pleasantly  unusual  view  taken  by  Mr. 
Sidney  Lee  that,  after  all,  we  know  a  good 
deal  ahout  Shakespeare  is  not  weakened  by 
the  fact  tliat  the  London  which  Shakespeare 
knew  is  an  open  page  to  us.  The  page  is 
mainly  John  Stow's.  Many  of  Shakespeare's 
contemporaries,  and  notably  Ben  Jonson, 
have  left  us  vivid,  racj'  pictures  of  London 
characters  and  customs;  but  Stow's  plodding 
"  Survey"  enables  us  to  see  the  whole,  and 
to  fit  in  the  parts. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  literary  providence  that 
raised  up  Stow  among  the  Elizabethans. 
While  they  ransacked  the  world  for  beauty, 
the  ages  for  tragedy,  and  exhausted 
euphony  on  their  lines,  this  plain  man  was 
mapping  out  the  streets  and  describing  the 
cliurches  and  houses  and  shipping  which 
constituted  the  centre  and  home  of  tliis 
literature,  and  of  the  human  activities  that 
inspired  it  and  were  by  it  inspired.  We 
may  be  sure  that  Stow's  love  of  London 
was  shared  by  Shakespeare  with  added 
depths  of  love  and  insight  proper  to  his 
larger  mind.  Shakespeare  did  not  behold 
the  London  crowds,  the  palaces  of  the 
Strand,  and  the  narrow,  bustling  alleys  of 
the  City  unmoved ;  and  to  discover,  as  far  as 
may  be,  just  what  he  did  see,  and  liow  he 
was  affected  by  it,  is  no  idle  emplojTnent. 
It  has  been  the  employment,  at  all  events, 
of  Mr.  T.  Fairman  Ordish,  whose  Shake- 
upeure's  London,  recently  published  by  Messrs. 
Dent  &  Co.,  is,  we  think,  the  first  careful 
attempt  to  draw  Sliakespeare  as  a  Londoner. 

Mr.  (^rdisli  has  had  the  wisdom  not 
to  fret  about  disputed  facts  and  dates  in 
Shakespeare's  career.  He  has  taken  the 
generally  accepted  lifi',  and  after  all  no 
one  who  admits  that  Shakespeare  was 
Shakesjieare  disputes  that  he  spent  his  best 
years  in  London.  How  and  why  he  came 
to  London  we  do  not  know  for  certain. 
Supposing  the  deer-stealing  story  to  be  true, 
it  is  not  clear  that  Shakespeare  came  to 
London  immediately  after,  or  in  consequence 
of,  tliat  incident.  There  is  some  reason  to 
believe  that  he  went  first  to  a  village  near 
Stratford.  An  old  tradition  had  it  that  he 
supported  himself  for  a  time  as  a  school- 
master. But  to  London,  sooner  or  later, 
Shakespeare  must  needs  have  come. 

Being  yet  buoyant  he  may  have  been 
moved  to  travel  thither  by  nothing  more 
material  than  that  passion  to  see  the 
metropolis,  to  plunge  into  its  crowds,  and  to 
be  "  of  the  centre,"  which  still  brings  youths 
of  twenty-two  up  from  the  counties.  It  is 
probable  that  Shakespeare  came  to  London 
on  foot  by  way  of  Oxford  and  High 
Wycombe.  Even  then  the  lights  of  London 
must  have  flared  like  "a  mist}' dawn"  on 
the  night  .sky,  and  we  may  imagine  that 
Shakespeare's  heart  throbbed  a  little  as  he 
drew  near  to  the  splendid  city.  Splendid  it 
was.  Let  the  reader  look  at  Visscher's  view 
of  Elizabethan  London,  which  Mr.  Ordish 
reproduces  as  the  frontispiece  to  his  book, 
and  declare  whether  this  was  not  a  London 
in  which  Shakespeare  might  have  retained, 
as  he  did,  his  love  of  Nature,  and  have 
absorbed  also  his  deep  sense  of  the  grandeur 
of  cities,  the  majesty  of  law,  and  the 
humane  intiuence.s  of  commerce. 


Visscher's  panoramic  view,  taken  from 
Bankside  in  the  very  year  of  Shakespeare's 
death,  seems  like  another  providential  con- 
tribution to  our  knowledge  of  the  man. 
His  personality  eludes  us.  Not  the  less  is 
it  a  joy  and  an  education  to  approach  inch 
bj'  inch  through  any  and  ever}  medium  to 
a  closer  accjuaintance  with  the  greatest  of 
Englishmen.  And  one  can  spend  hours 
poring  on  Visscher's  minutely  careful  view 
of  London,  and  say  at  least :  Thus  London 
looked  to  Shakespeare!  We  are  standing 
on  Bankside  just  far  enough  back  from  the 
river  for  the  view  to  include  two  curious 
octagonal  ])uildings,  one  of  which  is  labelled 
"The  Globe"  and  the  other  "The  Bear 
Gardne."  Beyond  these  we  see  the  backs 
of  the  houses  that  fringed  the  Surrey  side 
of  the  river  from  St.  Mary  Overy  westward 
toward  the  site  of  Waterloo  Bridge.  Over 
these  houses  which  lie  low  in  the  foreground 
we  see  the  broad  river.  Visscher  seems 
to  have  felt  its  majestic  flow,  and  assuredly 
he  felt  its  breeze  ;  every  sail,  and  there  are 
many  in  his  picture,  is  beUjdng  proudly. 
Beyond,  London  proper  stretches  from  the 
Tower  to  Charing  Cross,  throwing  uj)  its 
spires  against  the  heights  of  Islington  and 
Hampstead,  and  against  the  sky.  London 
Bridge,  sole  link  between  the  two  banks, 
seems  to  groan  under  its  houses  and  battle- 
mented  entrances.  The  roof  of  the  south 
gate  is  like  a  ghastly  pincushion  with  its 
traitors'  heads  stuck  on  poles.  Thence 
turrets  and  gables,  closely  packed,  lead  the 
eye  across  to  Fish-street  and  Cannon-street. 
(Jld  St.  Paul's  dominates  all.  Nor  are 
rolling  cloiuls — not  mere  conventions  of  the 
engraver,  but  such  white  cumuli  as  Lon- 
doners might  then  see  in  their  pure  skj', 
and  reflected  in  their  pure  river — wanting 
to  a  scene  majestic  and  complex  enough  to 
have  been  in  Shakespeare's  mind  when  he 
made  Prospero  predict  the  fading  of  "  the 
cloud-capt  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
the  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 
yea,  all  that  it  inherit." 

Several  neighbourhoods  of  London  are 
believed  to  have  been  known  to  Shakespeare 
with  the  intimacy  which  comes  of  daily 
routine.  The  traditions  agree  that  in  his 
first  seven  years  in  London  he  existed, 
"  by  very  mean  employments,"  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Shoreditch.  The  father  of 
Burbage,  the  actor,  whose  children  claimed 
for  him  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
])uilder  of  playhouses,  kej)t  livery  stables  in 
Smitlifield,  and  it  was  the  custom  of  the  town 
aristocracy  to  ride  out  to  the  two  theatres — 
the  "Theatre"  and  the  "Curtain" — near 
Shoreditch  Church.  Shakespeare  is  said 
to  have  looked  after  the  horses  while  their 
riders  were  absorbed  in  the  play. 

It  may  be  surmised  that  in  these  years, 
being  unattached — for  it  is  certain  that  he 
saw  little  of  his  wife  and  children  for  eleven 
years  after  he  left  Stratford — Shakespeare 
joined  in,  or  at  least  witnessed,  the  sports 
and  pastimes  of  the  town.  He  must  often 
have  walked  in  Finsbury  Fields  and  seen 
the  train  -  bands  drilling  and  practising 
archery  at  the  butts.  One  student  has 
recently  argued  that  Shakespeare  was  him- 
self a  practised  archer.  It  has  been  noted  that 
archery  terms,  correctly  used,  are  scattered 
throughout  the  plays.      Does  not  Shallow  I 


exclaim  on  the  death  of  "Old  Double": 
"Jesu!  Jesu !  dead!  a' drew  a  good  bow. 
.  .  .  Dead !  a'  would  have  clapped  i'  the 
clout  at  twelve  score ;  and  carried  you  a 
forehand  shaft  a  foirrteen  and  fourteen 
and  a  half,  that  it  would  have  done  a 
man's  heart  good  to  see."  Nor  is  5Ir. 
Ordish  without  j  ustification  in  suggesting  that 
Shakespeare  must  have  enjoyed  many  a  walk 
northwards  through  the  fields  to  Islington, 
Highbury,  and  to  the  woods  and  heaths  of 
Highgate  and  Hamp.stead  It  is  not  in  the 
least  necessary  to  suppose  that  Shakespeare 
lirought  most  of  his  knowledge  of  nature 
from  Warwickshire.  Geraixl's  ITerlal  names 
hundreds  of  wild  flowers  that  were  to  be 
found  in  the  fields  around  London  or  at 
Hampstead,  and  many  of  these  flowers  are 
immortalised  in  the  plays. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  Shake- 
speare came  further  into  the  town.  The 
theatrical  companies  of  the  Earl  of  Sussex, 
the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, were  performing  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Thames,  and  Shakespeare  became 
associated  with  them.  Malone  is  the  great 
supporter  of  the  tradition  that  he  lived 
between  1.596  and  1608  on  Bankside,  close 
to  the  Globe  Theatre,  which  had  been 
opened  there  by  the  Burbages.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  "Globe"  was 
burnt  down  in  1613,  so  that  the  buHding 
represented  in  Visscher's  drawing  is  only 
the  successor  of  the  house  that  Shakespeare 
knew.  But  the  Bear  Garden,  which  had 
no  such  fate,  apjaears  as  Shakespeare  saw  it. 
There  are  few  more  interesting  transcripts 
of  Elizabethan  life  in  this  quarter  than  the 
conversation  about  the  bears,  and  particu- 
larly the  notorious  bear  Sackerson,  that 
takes  place  between  Slender  and  Anne  in 
the  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor." 

If  we  accept  the  theory  that  for  some 
years  Shakespeare  lived  in  Great  St. 
Helen's,  Bishopsgate,  we  may  accept  Mr. 
Ordish's  sketch  of  his  daily  journeys  to 
and  from  Bankside.  "Residing  at  St. 
Helen's,  Shakespeare  .  .  .  must  have  fre- 
quently walked  .  .  .  along  Bishopsgate, 
down  Gracechurch-street  (Grass-street,  as  it 
was  called  then,  past  Eastcheap,  over  the 
Bridge  to  the  Clink.  At  this  time,  too,  the 
Burbages  had  another  theatre  at  Blackf  riars ; 
and,  after  attending  a  rehearsal  at  the 
Globe,  Shakespeare  would  walk  on  past 
the  j)ike-ponds  to  Paris  Garden  stairs,  and 
take  the  feiTy  there  to  Blackfriars."  Such 
surmises  of  Shakespeare's  daily  move- 
ments are  reasonable  and  refreshing.  Mr. 
Ordish  makes  an  excellent  point  when 
he  says  :  "  It  is  probable  that,  had  it 
been  adequately  known  how  many-sided 
was  the  life  of  London  as  it  presented 
itself  to  Shakespeare,  how  full  of  varietj' 
in  a  small  compass,  some  of  the  books 
that  have  been  written  to  prove  he  was 
a  lawj'er  or  some  other  profession ,; 
that  he  must  have  been  on  the  Continent, 
esjjecially  to  Italy ;  that  he  must  have  made 
an  ocean  voyage  in  a  ship,  or  what  not ; 
might  not  have  seen  the  light." 

What  Shakespeare  could  not  learn  from 
London,  from  London's  river,  and  from 
those  books  of  which  we  know  he  was  a 
student,  he  could  leave  to  more  learned  and 
less  gifted  men. 
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THREE  NEGLECTED  BOOKS. 


L- 


'  Dagonet  the  Jester." 


It  is  a  pleasant  tlieory  to  noiirisli,  that  every 
deserving  book  sooner  or  later  finds  its 
way  to  those  that  can  love  it  best.  There 
is  "fate  in  these  matters ;  a  destiny  that 
leads  readers  —by  devious  ways,  it  is  true, 
and  often  very  slowly,  but  surely  enough — 
to  those  authors  in  whom  they  find  most  of 
that  sympathy  or  attraction  which  it  is  the 
reader's  end  in  life  to  discover.  Some 
optimistic  fatalists  go  farther  and  maintain 
that  one  always  comes  to  a  book  at  the 
right  moment.  Be  that  as  it  may,  destiny 
is  ever  watchful  to  effect  wise  introductions. 
Sometimes  her  instrument  is  the  reviewer  : 
oftener  this  meeting  grows  out  of  conversa- 
tions— a  new  friend  always  can  tell  us  of 
a  new  book  :  now  and  then  a  belated 
appreciation  performs  the  office ;  and  it  is 
not  disagreeable  to  feel  at  this  moment  that 
it  was  destiny  at  our  elbow  which  prompted 
the  eulogy  of  three  unobtrusive  but  real  and 
individual  little  works  that  have  never,  we 
think,  appealed  to  as  many  intellects  as  they 
should. 

Tlie  first  is  Dagonet  the  Jeder,  by  the 
ill-fated  Malcolm  Kingsley  Macmillan,  a 
tender,  fragrant  little  fantasy  of  a  nature 
very  rare  in  English  literature  —  the 
story  of  the  Fool,  or  Jester,  of  my  Lord 
Sandiacre  ;  of  the  offence  he  gave  to  my 
Lady  and  consequent  expulsion  from  the 
liDUse  ;  of  his  settlement  in  the  village  of 
Thorn  Abbey  as  a  cobbler;  of  his  marriage  to 
Nancy  of  the  inn ;  of  Nancy's  change  from 
ripe  gaiety  to  seriousness  ;  and  of  the  bitter 
end  iheir  marriage  had,  by  reason  of  the 
irreconcilaliility  of  the  two  natures — he 
lieing  a  child  of  nature,  free  of  word  and 
deed,  untroubled  by  self-searchings  and 
misgivings,  void  of  offence  ;  and  she,  though 
not  less  void  of  offence,  fearful  of  impulse, 
.anxious  for  her  soul's  good  and  his,  a 
Puritan  at  heart.  The  period  of  the  story 
is  early  Stuart,  the  border  line  of  time 
dividing  Merrie  England  on  the  one  side 
and  our  own  conscience-stricken  England  on 
the  other.  The  historian  is  Master  Aaron 
Blenkinsop,  a  boy  of  Dagonet's  village, 
and  the  son  of  his  best  friend.  Mistress 
Blenkinsop,  and  one  who,  coming  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Sandiacres,  grew  to  T)e  a 
man  of  learning  and  a  satirical  wit. 

It  is  a  delicate,  kindly  fancy,  touched 
with  gentle  communicative  melancholy. 
The  reader  who  desires  a  definite  plot,  or 
character-drawing  firmly  done  in  black  and 
white,  will  find  little  to  his  mind  here.  The 
tints  are  low  and  faint  and  suggestion  is 
more  than  statement.  Yet  why  more 
persons  are  not  familiar  with  the  book  is 
Imrd  to  say.  We  as  a  race  may  require 
facts  boldly  or  extravagantly  set  down,  but 
a  steadily  increasing  number  among  tis 
prefer  the  (piieter  way  and  are  continimlly 
vigilant  for  good  work.  For  those  who 
would  choose  to  l)e  whispered  to  rather  than 
slioutnd  at  Dagonet's  story  should  have 
fascination  :  tlic  good  Aaron  who  tells  the 
tale  lias  so  much  of  that  indefinable  qiiality 
whicli  we  call  charm. 

The  title,  truly,  is  a  little  misleading. 
When  we  see  Jester  on  the  cover  of  a  book 
we  expect  fun  ;  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Chicot, 


adventure.  But  Dagonet  offers  more  tears 
than  laughter.  He  is  not  the  rich  man's 
Jester  or  Fool  as,  outside  of  Shakespeare 
(whose  Fools  are  not  the  least  radiant  jewels 
in  his  crown  of  glory),  he  is  understood 
in  English  literature.  Dagonet  rises  head 
and  shoulders  above  these.  Dagonet  is  of 
the  greatest,  owning  kinship  with  the  fool 
in  Lear  himself.  His  was  that  folly  that 
lies  nearest  wisdom.  Perhaps  a  better  name 
for  it  is  unpracticalness  informed  by  wit, 
the  negation  of  the  trick  of  "getting  on." 
The  truest,  gayest  artists  have  it.  Dagonet 
himself  was  an  artist,  in  a  day  when  men 
coidd  be  artists  and  not  know  it.  He  lived 
his  own  life. 

Lady  Sandiacre,  being  a  vain  woman 
blinded  by  conceit,  missed  Dagonet's  recti- 
fjang  smile  when  one  night  he  offered  her 
a  quip,  and  he  was  straightway  led  to  the 
confines  of  the  park  by  his  lordship,  who, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  bade  the  Fool 
farewell.  At  this  point  the  story  opens. 
Dagonet  then  settled  down  in  the  neigh- 
bouring village  to  cobble,  and  to  be  as  merry 
as  God  wiUed  amid  the  insidious  beginnings 
of  Puritanism.  He  lodged  with  the  black- 
smith Blenkinsop  and  Mistress  Blenkinsop, 
the  mother  of  Aaron,  who  tells  the  tale ; 
and  Mistress  Blenkinsop  that  morning  sent 
to  the  "George"  for  a  flagon  of  Burgundy 
for  breakfast,  "  wishing,  as  she  said,  to 
let  INIaster  Dagonet  down  easily  from  that 
high  estate  to  which  he  had  been  used." 
This  Mistress  Blenkinsop  is  a  notable  figure  : 

"Dagonet,"  said  Aaron  later,  "was  bom 
into  a  world  which  left  confession  to  the 
parson.  Much  of  his  life  was  lived  before 
every  man  was  fain  to  be  considered  a  priest, 
and  when  even  the  priest  could  look  with 
smiling  on  May  games  and  May  blossoms.  My 
mother  was  another  such  forest  changeling, 
and  minded  her,  as  Dagonet  doth  still,  of  the 
green  and  growing  earth,  though  my  father 
could  see  nothing  but  the  blackness  of  the 
Ironsides'  empire  between  our  tender  lives  and 
the  avenging  tires  of  Grod." 

Thus,  we  find  Dagonet  suffering  not  alone 
from  the  invasion  of  conscience.  Mistress 
Blenkinsop  breathed  the  same  air ;  she,  too, 
was  very  nigh  to  Nature's  heart.  Fiction 
is  rich  in  good  mothers,  but  few  have 
more  charm  than  this  winsome  dame.  Yet 
too  much  even  for  her,  with  her  in- 
domitable spirit  and  sense,  was  the  serious- 
ness setting  in  at  that  time,  and  she,  too, 
became  troubled  in  mind  and  lost  her  gaiety. 
With  her  death  the  first  part  of  the  book,  made 
valuable  chiefly  hj  her  share  in  it,  c'oses. 

In  the  second  part,  twehe  years  later, 
we  find  a  new  Lord  Sandiacre,  young  and 
foolisli,  with  Aaron  as  his  secretary  Tlie 
scene  opens  with  the  return  of  my  Lord  to 
his  home.  He  paused  at  the  "George"  for 
liquor,  which  was  brought  to  him  by  the 
other  woman  of  the  story,  Nancy  Cotes, 
"  that  beautiful  whirlwind,"  as  Aaron  calls 
her.  "When  mj'  Lord  dismounted  she 
strode  up  and  threw  one  arm  over  his 
horse's  neck,  looking  at  us  all  with  a 
kind  of  reeldess  defiance."  My  Lord 
was  struck,  and  Dagonet,  standing  by, 
saw  it.  It  was  perhaps  witli  a  view 
to  her  protection  that  a  few  days  later 
Dagonet  and  Nancy  were  married;  and  with 
that  step  came  the  beginning  of  the  end. 


Dagonet  was  not  for  the  fetters  of  marriage, 
nor  had  Nancy  enough  breadth  of  mind  to 
admit  so  elvish  a  nature  as  her  husband's. 
The  Jester  was  the  soul  of  kindness,  but 
Nancy  grew  daily  more  anxious  and  less 
and  less  the  beautiful  whirlwind.  Indeed, 
the  memory  of  that  day  when  she  brought 
the  drinking-cup  to  the  young  lord  and  met 
his  eyes  with  gaze  of  ecjual  frankness  dwelt 
with  her.  The  Cahdnistic  preacher  was 
abroad,  damnation  was  in  the  air,  and 
weak  vessels  who  had  not  sinned  imagined 
sins  with  which  to  torture  themselves.  She 
was  another  of  Puritanism's  victims. 

In  such  an  atmosphere  Dagonet  lan- 
guished and  grew  faint ;  moreover,  his 
popularity  in  the  village  had  gone,  he 
was  eyed  askance.  Scandal  was  talked 
of  him.  Wit  was  in  bad  odour,  gaietj' 
in  worse.  Dagonet,  Nancy  complained, 
could  do  nothing  for  her  soul.  He  could 
not  see.  She  wished  to  convince  him  of 
her  love,  but  also  of  her  unworthiness, 
and  he  would  not  understand.  "He  only 
pats  and  strokes  me  with  '  Good  child ! 
good  child!  I  do  most  exceedingly  love 
thee.  And  what  a  heart  is  thine  too, 
Nanny !  Be  merry  and  love  me  as  thou 
canst.'  "  No  wonder  that,  observing  this  con- 
dition of  things,  Aaron  exclaimed  :  "  Woe 
unto  the  jjrophets  of  woe  !  Woe  unto 
those  that  are  ever  urging  on  the  poor  soul 
to  probe  into  its  sores  and  its  sins,  as  if  a 
mere  thought  of  evil  should  float  for  ever 
like  a  cloud  before  the  Mercy  Seat." 
Aaron's  last  glimpse  of  husband  and  wife 
together  was  one  cold  evening  when  Nancy's 
mood  was  for  the  moment  gay  almost  as 
of  old  : 

"Looking  in  I  saw  through  the  cloud  of 
smoke  a  most  singular  scene.  With  his  back 
to  me,  and  dressed  in  his  old  jester's  suit,  sat 
Dagonet,  the  married  cobbler,  drinking  in 
tobacco,  and  making  sharp  strokes  in  the  air 
with  his  bauble.  Facing  me,  with  a  window-sill 
at  her  right  hand,  where  were  set  holly-boughs 
and  yew-twigs  in  a  rich  confusion,  sat  Nancy 
his  wife.  She  had  just  been  giving  suck  to  her 
little  boy,  and  her  right  breast  shone  through 
the  firelight  and  blue  smoke  like  a  sea-foam  of 
a  creamy  gold,  blown  suddenly  into  a  glorious 
orb,  and  touching  the  sea-floor  lilce  another 
sun." 

"Be  merry,  little  knave,"  Dagonet  was 
saying  to  his  son,  "  but  take  to  thee  early 
the  garment  of  wisdom  and  the  mask  of 
gravity";  and  then  Nancy  produced  from  a 
secret  place  a  little  suit  of  motley  for  the 
child,  and  all  were  as  merry  as  larks.  But 
of  a  sudden  Nancy's  mood  changed  and  she 
became  sober  again,  and  called  for  a  truce 
to  gaiety.  It  was  Dagonet's  last  trial.  He 
rose  and  .slipped  softly  out  witli  a  bundle  in 
his  arms,  while  Nancy  turned  to  the  .study 
of  Ezekiel. 

"I  go  to  take  the  aii-,"  Dagonet  said, 
"  and  spell  out  on  the  gravestones  the 
names  of  some  of  my  dead  cronies."  Some 
while  later  a  suspicion  came  upon  Nancy 
and  Aaron  that  all  was  not  well,  and  they 
set  out  to  look  for  their  friend.  They 
sought  in  vain  ;  but  meeting  with  one  Jock 
learned  that  he  had  liut  half  an  liour  since 
talked  with  the  Fool  in  the  churchyard.  He 
carried  a  torch  and  was  reading  the  names 
on  the  stones.  "Oh,  for  the  goodly  com- 
pany of  my  friends  who  lie  below,"  he  had 
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said — "  Master  Blenkinsop  and  his  wife. 
....  Tliere  will  be  no  such  cronies  for  me 
again.  They  reminded  me  never  of  m}' 
dishonour.  And  they  who  are  left  can 
think  of  nothing  else."  Dagonet  was  never 
seen  .alive  again.  They  found  him  dead 
against  Mistress  Blenkinsop's  tomb. 

If  you  like  to  read  a  deeper  meaning  into 
the  story  j'ou  may.  The  author,  indeed, 
helps  you  to  it.  In  the  transformed  Nanc}', 
so  debonair  by  nature,  so  free  and  frank  in 
her  youth,  and  latterly  so  conscious  of  her 
soul's  danger,  and  so  timorous  of  spontaneit}', 
you  may  discover  the  beginnings  of  that 
morbid  desire  for  safety  in  the  after-life  from 
which  so  many  have  since  suffered.  "The 
conscience-stricken  plaining  mother  at  my 
side,"  said  the  observant  Aaron,  "was  a 
type  of  the  new  woman,  in  whom  the  sense 
of  sin  was  to  be  the  predominant  feature." 
And  again,  at  the  end  :  "For  I  think  ever  of 
the  sap  of  the  merry  greenwood  and  the  life- 
streams  of  England's  wanton  revelry  frozen 
suddenly  in  Dagonet's  beloved  form."  We 
may,  indeed,  if  we  like,  consider  Dagonet  the 
Jester  its  author's  protest  against  a  world 
whose  atmosphere  is  too  bitter  for  the  genial 
soul  of  the  artist.  Many  a  writer  has  come 
to  this  conclusion — it  is  native  to  the  artistic 
temperament — but  few  have  stated  it  more 
reasonably.  A  man  had  to  feel  deeply  and 
love  England  and  mankind  well  to  write 
such  a  book  as  Bayonet  the  Jester.  It 
is  a  persuasive  plea  for  a  franker  life, 
less  fearful  and  more  merry :  "  Woe  unto 
those  who  are  ever  urging  on  the  poor  soul 
to  probe  into  its  sores  and  its  sins,  as  if  a 
mere  thought  of  evil  should  float  for  ever 
Uke  a  cloud  before  the  Mercy  Seat." 


ART 

THE   TATE   GALLERY. 
I. 

IT  might  have  been  hoped  that  the 
experiment  of  a  Greek  facade  in  the 
Ijondou  climate  and  London  light  had  been 
sutRciontly  proved.  In  all  the  hope  of  the 
wliiteness  of  the  quarry  and  of  the  quarried 
stone,  in  the  confidence  of  tradition,  the 
new  architect,  age  by  age,  has  made  the 
attempt  anew,  in  indomitable  defiance  of 
the  smoke,  of  time,  nay  of  the  sun  itself. 
For  the  London  sun  does  not  ride  so  high 
that  he  can  be  tempted  to  lodge  horizontal 
shadows  under  the  levels  of  the  heavy 
Grecian  lines ;  he  is  a  sim  wheeling  some- 
what low — or  somewhat  low  on  an  average 
— round  the  sky,  and,  therefore,  a  sun  whose 
.shadows  are  to  be  caught  by  the  outstanding 
buttresses  and  the  flying  lateral  members  of 
the  Gothic  order.  But  there  they  stand, 
the  triumphs  of  hope  over  experience,  the 
Greek  porticos  banished  from  the  upright 
Southern  sun,  and  water-coloured  so  dead 
black  at  the  freakish  will  of  the  soot  and 
rain  that  the  question  of  shadows  is 
quenched  on  their  pediments  and  among 
their  columns  for  ever.  That  capricious 
aquarelle  of  the  London  winter  climate 
takes  little  account  of  the  hollows  and 
shelters  of  architecture,  and  blackens  im- 
partially ;      the     structure     lodges     pallid, 


grej',  half-hearted  London  shadows  that 
are  absorbed  in  the  local  black,  as  the 
half-sunshine  is  also.  There  is  no  play 
of  natural  climate  over  a  blackened 
building  in  London  upon  which  the  arti- 
ficial climate  of  smoke  has  done  its  work. 
Yet  here,  in  the  Tate  Gallery,  is  an 
undiscouraged  public  building,  Corinthian 
as  to  its  portico,  and  raised  on  the  horizontal 
lines  of  the  South,  save  only  that  the  cupola 
springs  into  air  in  defiance  of  everything. 
And  for  the  moment  the  clear  whiteness  of 
the  structure,  and  the  sun  of  summer  noon- 
day seem  to  justify  the  old  experiment — 
all  looks  brilliant.  And  the  architect  is  to 
be  much  commended  for  making  some 
attemjjt  to  suit  the  scale,  and  especially  the 
height  of  his  building,  to  the  style.  The 
Tate  Gallery  is  not  only  in  its  parts,  but  in 
its  completeness,  fairly  proportionate  to 
human  life.  Therefore  it  composes  well 
with  the  river,  among  other  things — nay, 
with  the  cloud  itself. 

Whiteness  and  a  shedding  of  strong 
light  rule  everything  within,  and  the 
recesses  of  the  domed  central  hall  hold,  in 
sharp  contrast,  the  dark  bronzes  of  the 
statues — Lord  Leighton's  "Sluggard"  and 
"  Athlete  "  ;  Mr.  Hamo  Thornyeroft's 
"  Teucer,"  of  which  Millais  said  that  if  it 
were  but  a  little  injured,  and  had  been  dug 
uj),  it  would  have  the  respect  it  would  never 
get  to  the  full,  being  whole  ;  the  "  Boy  at 
Play "  of  Mr.  Goscombe  John,  and  the 
"  Perseus  Rescuing  Andromeda,"  the 
buoyant  and  vivid  work  of  Mr.  H.  C. 
Fehr.  The  "  Boy,"  with  its  balance  and 
its  action,  is  a  work  somewhat  lacking 
in  beauty,  and  the  sculpture  of  action 
is  not  entirely  justified  by  Mr.  Fehr's 
placing  his  Perseus  on  the  back  of  his 
dragon,  which  lies  crouching  upon  his 
Andromeda.  The  winged  sandals,  and  the 
spirit,  and  the  alighting  movement  of  this 
well-designed  figure,  hardly  do  away  with 
the  sense  of  an  added  burden  upon  the 
undermost  Andromeda.  The  "  Sluggard," 
the  "Athlete,"  and  the  "Teucer"  are  also 
all  so  many  examples  of  the  sculpture  of 
action,  but  the  action  here  is  not  dependent 
upon  so  delicate  a  tiling  as  the  very  flutter, 
as  it  were,  of  poise.  It  is  worth  saying 
that  the  pretty  and  cheerful  fountains  circled 
out  in  the  pavement  should  have  something 
to  mark  them  for  the  pre-occupied  feet  of 
strolUng  AVestminster  people,  unused  to  find 
goldfish  and  lilies  in  their  path,  the  while 
their  eyes  are  wandering  over  the  subtle 
lines  of  Mr.  Onslow  Ford's  statuette  of 
"Folly"  just  beyond.  The  two  drinking 
fountains  are  very  well  imagined.  They 
give  a  local  air  at  once  to  the  Gallery — a 
building  set  in  the  midst  of  a  poor  riverside 
people,  whose  children  straggle  in  from  the 
dust  of  the  allej'  and  the  tramwaj'  street. 

The  pictures  within  might  be  expected 
to  jaresent  the  effect  of  a  trebly  mixed 
motive ;  but,  after  all,  there  is  no  cause 
why  the  pictures  chosen  by  the  judg- 
ment of  Mr.  Tate  and  those  selected 
by  the  Coimcil  of  the  Royal  Academy 
should  specially  differ ;  nor  why  these  two 
sections  should  be  unhke  (except  upon  the 
matter  of  age  in  a  few  instances)  from  the 
pictures  eased  out  of  the  National  Gallery. 
Every  (collection  is  heterogeneous,  and  this 


nut  more  than  another.  But  the  hanging, 
in  such  a  Gallery,  should  be  above  reproach. 
If  the  arrangement  is  temjjorary,  it  would 
be  well  to  make  some  confidence  on  that 
j)oint  to  the  public;  but  for  the  present, 
at  least,  all  confidences  are  markedly  with- 
held, and  we  do  not  yet  know  whether  we 
are  to  be  guided  by  a  catalogue,  or  whether 
the  far  better  way — the  only  national  way — 
will  be  taken  in  giving  every  picture  its 
name  upon  the  frame.  When  the  building 
is  complete,  then,  possibly,  Cecil  Lawson's 
"August  Moon,"  Mr.  Henry  Tuke's  "August 
Blue,"  the  hill-side  cattle  picture  of  Mr. 
Adrian  Stokes,  and  Lady  Butler's  "  Rem- 
nants of  an  Army  "  will  no  longer  be  hung 
at  their  present  height.  If  the  "  August 
Moon  "  were  to  continue  where  it  is  there 
would  be  an  abiding  reason  for  outcry ;  for 
it  is  lifted  up  on  the  top  of  the   "  Derby 

"  August  Blue  "  is  a  brilliant  and  beauti- 
ful picture,  and,  merely  to  match  Mr.  Tuko 
with  himself,  "  All  Hands  to  the  Pumps," 
for  all  its  many  excellences,  must  be  judged 
to  be  less  perfect  upon  the  jioint  of  action. 
It  is  too  late  to  complain  of  the  Chantrey 
choice  in  certain  instances  (and  there  is 
cause)  but  it  is  never  out  of  date  to  approve 
the  happy  readiness  that  took  possession  of 
such  a  radiant  work  as  Mr.  Sargent's 
"Carnation,  LUy,  Lily,  Rose."  The  utmost 
of  delicacy,  the  extremity  of  refinement, 
without  a  moment  of  exaggeration  of  what 
is  sweet  and  fastidious — a  tact  and  choice 
without  reproach — go  witli  his  triumphant 
sense  of  beauty  in  its  rarer  form.  AVhite  is 
to  be  painted  with  one  of  two  beauties — the 
hidden  gold  of  Sir  Joshua  Rejmolds  or  the 
cool  latent  violet  which  is  the  secret  of  the 
white  of  Mr.  Sargent.  Both  are,  at  their 
best,  so  fine  that  by  the  white  rather  than 
by  any  colour  are  we  inclined  to  judge  a 
colourist  able  to  charm  us  so.  Of  both 
kinds  of  white  the  beauty  consists,  needless 
to  say,  in  the  light,  for  there  is  as  much 
light  in  the  white  opal  of  Mr.  Sargent  as  in 
the  glow  of  the  warmer  manner — and  with 
light,  spirit.  The  painting  of  the  white 
dresses  and  of  the  fine  childish  flesh  in  the 
faces  and  necks  of  the  "Carnation  Lily" 
children  is  one  of  the  most  spiritual  things 
ever  done  by  colour. 

It  is  a  mingled  pleasure  to  see  again,  in  a 
good  light,  the  famous  "Ophelia"  of 
Millais.  The  beautiful  painting  of  the 
ordinary  face  is  undeniable,  but  the  beauty 
of  the  accessories — especially  the  bush  of 
open  wild  roses — has  to  be  sought  for.  For 
example,  there  is  no  manifest  sunshine  in 
the  picture,  and  the  strong  green  of  the 
leaves  does  not  look  like  the  green  of  sun- 
shine, but  j'et  in  the  almost  microscoiiicallj-- 
seen  middle  of  every  rose  there  lies,  as  in  a 
cup,  a  golden  glow  of  simlight,  radiantlj' 
painted.  It  was  apparently  a  part  of  the 
fashion — as  a  protest  against  prettiness — to 
jjaint  the  heroines  of  poetry  with  the  faces  of 
dressmakers — not  prosperous  dressmakers — 
andwith  expressions  of  head-ache.  "Digging 
the  Grave  "  seems  really  much  inferior  to 
this  rich  "Ophelia"  ;  it  is  a  hard  picture, 
much  more  intent  upon  colour  and  contrasts 
than  upon  harmonies  and  lights.  Its 
interest  is  almost  all  in  the  subject,  with 
its   vigorous    gloom    and    sentiment.     The 
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century  alone  has  not  amply  revealed 
pessimist  might  well  be  pardoned  for  (com- 
plaining of  the  "damnable  iteration"  dis- 
played in  the  continued  revival  of  "  Hamlet." 


figure  of  the  nun  who  is  brawnily  spading  the  histrionic  and  critical  genius  of  this 
the  grave-mould  out  is  in  fact  strongly  con-  century  alone  has  not  amply  revealed  ?  The 
ceived,  but  the  novice  sitting  by  is  some- 
what sentimental,  and  singularly  unnunlike. 
There  are  some  yet  li%'ing  who  tell  us  that 
they  saw  the  picture  when  the  face  of  this 
vestal  was  of  the  ugliness  sought  for  by  the 
resolutely  retrograde  "  advance  "  of  the  time; 
when  Millais,  many  years  later,  relaxed 
the  rule,  lie  gave  his  nun  the  present 
rather  liaudsome  face.  "  The  North- West 
Passage  "  represents  Millais  at  a  far  dif- 
ferent time;  and  "Speak!  Speak!  "is  the 
most  ably  painted  of  the  pictures  of  the 
last  years,  most  of  which  the  master's  best 
admirers  would  gladly  see  destroyed. 

The  number  of  works  by  that  poor 
painter  E.  M.  Ward,  to  whom,  in  the  day 
of  our  boastfulness,  was  entrusted  some  of 
the  decoration  of  the  House  of  Lords,  is 
disproportionately  large  ;  they  are  disagree- 
ably well-known  to  us  all ;  so  is  the  blatant 
"  Hamlet"  of  Maclise,  so  is  the  work  of  the 
less  obtrusive  and  quite  undistinguished 
Augustus  Egg ;  so  is  much  else  that  for 
many  years  diminished  the  dignity  of  the 
official  national  collection  in  Trafalgar- 
.square.  For  the  landscape  of  Linnell  we 
have  no  tolerance  :  it  is  lightless,  spiritless, 
and  violent. 


Ox  the  other  hand,  the  living  texture  of  the 
drama,  the  play  of  character  apart  from  the 
story  (wliich  many  of  the  cultured  intellects 
of  the  Latin  races  still  take  no  more  kindly 
to  than  did  Voltaire),  seems  to  exercise  a 
spell  over  the  public.  The  tradition  may  or 
may  not  be  strictly  accurate  that,  in  the  days 
when  Shakespeare  was  more  frequently 
played  in  the  provinces  than  he  is,  the 
gallery  boys  were  occasionally  known  to 
prompt  the  leading  actor.  But  a  significant 
fact  is  this,  that  when  Mr.  Tree  interrupted 
the  run  of  "The  Silver  Kej',"  in  order  to 
close  his  season  with  a  performance  or  two 
of  "Hamlet"  at  Her  Majesty's,  he  had 
crowded  houses  ;  which  may  imply,  indeed, 
a  sense  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  public  to 
patronise  "the  legitimate,"  but  which  is 
more  likely  to  be  the  outcome  of  a  keen 
interest  in  the  treatment  of  the  character 


DRAMA. 


A  LTHOUGH  the  stage  has  seldom  been 
XA_  more  fiilly  given  up  to  frivolity  than 
at  the  present  moment,  Shakespeare  con- 
tinues to  hold  his  own,  and  more.  He  is  an 
important  item  in  most  of  Sir  Henry  Irving's 
seasons  (^though,  to  be  sure,  next  winter,  with 
"  two  new  plays  and  three  new  playwrights  " 
coming  forward,  there  may  not  be  mvich 
room  for  him  at  the  Lyceum)  ;  Mr.  Tree 
announces  "Julius  Cresar "  in  addition  to 
"Hamlet"  for  the  coming  .season  at  Her 
Majesty's ;  and  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson, 
occupying  the  Lyceum  in  Sir  Henry  Ir^'ing's 
ab.sence,  intends  to  give  "Hamlet"  and 
possibly  one  other  Shakespearean  play.  All 
this  betokens  a  praiseworthy  devotion  to 
"the  legitimate."  One  wonders  how  far  it 
is  dictated  b}'  the  natural  desire  of  our 
rising  or  risen  actors  to  range  themselves  in 
line  with  the  great  names  of  the  jsast  and 
how  far  by  the  demand  of  the  public  for 
classic  drama.  Assuredly  the  former  con- 
.sideration  is  not  without  its  importance. 
Plays  such  as  "Yirginius"  and  "The 
Huiich1)ack "  have  outlived  their  period 
solely  because  they  are  associated  with 
famous  personalities  with  whom  the  modern 
actor  and  actress  like  to  bring  themselves 
into  juxtaposition,  and  naturally  Shake- 
speare forms  a  useful  connecting  link  and  a 
standard  of  comparison  for  all  dramatic 
periods.  This  is  one  reason  whj'  the  classic 
drama  can  never  be  left  out  of  the  reckoning. 
Yet  supposing  one  to  be  familiar  with  the 
dramatic  and  literary  beauties  of  "Hamlet" 
(as  the  experienced  playgoer  is),  the  margin 
of  noveltj'  left  for  each  new  rendering  of 
the  central  character  must  be  comparatively 
small.  ^V^lat  is  there  to  be  learnt  of  the 
character   of  the   Prince   of  Denmark    that 


To  svhatever  cause  the  continued  popu- 
larity of  the  legitimate  drama  may  be  set 
down,  the  fact  is  one  of  excellent  import, 
especially  in  such  periods  of  dramatic 
frivolity  as  that  through  which  we  happen 
to  be  passing.  For  it  mtist  not  he  forgotten 
that  a  coimtry  with  magnificent  dramatic 
traditions  may,  nevertheless,  lose  taste  for 
its  masterpieces.  Spain  is  a  case  in  point. 
All  the  great  names  in  Spanish  drama  are 
now  relegated  to  the  upper  shelf ;  the 
theatres  of  the  Peninsula  being  given  up 
mainly  to  musical  farce,  or  translations  of 
French  modern  pieces,  with  a  small  and 
insignificant  leavening  of  Echegaray,  Perez 
Galdos,  and  other  native  writers.  Btill- 
fighting  has  killed  tragedy  in  Spain.  It  is 
the  one  great  national  sport,  and  in  second 
and  third-rate  provincial  towns  it  can  be 
reckoned  to  draw  a  mighty  concourse 
of  10,000  or  12,000  spectators  at  prices 
that  compare  with  our  highest  theatrical 
tariff.  In  ancient  Eome  the  combats 
of  the  gladiators  inspired  a  distaste  for 
the  feebler  and  more  stibdued  effects  of 
mimic  tragedy,  and  so  it  is  with  the  corndn 
de  toros,  which  tolerates  beside  it  only  the 
zarzuelas  of  the  popular  stage.  Perhaps  the 
taste  of  the  day  is  not  in  itself  too  favourable 
to  tragedy.  How  the  classic  dratna  would 
fare  in  France  at  the  present  time  but  for 
the  operation  of  the  subsidised  theatres  it  is 
hard  to  say.  Certainly  private  managerial 
enterprise  seldom  or  never  leans  in  that 
direction,  and  the  devotees  of  the  old  school 
are  constantly  lamenting  the  decay  of  the 
national  taste  for  that  class  of  entertainment. 


interpretations  known  to  the  stage,  it  is 
almost  surcharged  with  the  airs  and  graces 
wherewith  this  romantic  actor  adorns  his 
more  imaginative  work.  Mr.  Tree's  is  a 
tender,  refined  Hamlet,  as  indulgent  with 
Ophelia,  except  where  he  detects  her  seem- 
ing duplicity,  as  he  is  impatient  with  the 
senilities  of  Polonitis.  He  is  never  a  mad 
Hamlet,  but  his  nature  is  obviously  too 
sensitive  and  highly  strung  for  life  at  the 
Court  of  Elsinore.  Like  most  leading  actors 
of  the  present  day,  Mr.  Tree  has  his  favourite 
readings.     Of  these, 

"  The  cat  will  mew,  the  dog  will  have  his  hui/,' 

is  perhaps  the  most  striking.  It  is  one  of 
those  which,  if  they  did  not  rest  upon  some 
atithority,  might  well  be  invented  to  suit  the 
sense  of  the  text.  That  every  dog  has  his 
"  day,"  according  to  the  accepted  version, 
has  become  proverbial,  and  will  no  doubt 
retain  its  place  in  poptilar  speech,  but  on 
literary  grounds  there  is  much  to  be  said 
for  Mr.  Tree's  emendation.  Evidently  the 
line  is  meant  to  express  an  antithesis,  and 
baj'ing  to  a  dog  is  as  natural  as  mewing 
to  a  cat.  Moreover,  baying  as  applied  to 
dogs  was  a  word  famiUar  to  Shakespeare, 
who  elsewhere  uses  it,  as  in  the  passage  : 
"  I'd  rather  be  a  dog  and  bay  the  moon,"  &c. 


I']-  is  all  the  more  remarkable,  therefore, 
tliat  in  the  West-end  theatres  of  London  there 
should  be  such  a  recriulescenoe  of  classicism 
as  the  announcements  for  the  coming  season 
denote.  Mr.  Tree's  "  Hamlet,"  of  which 
we  are  to  have  a  further  taste,  is  a  curiously 
ipsthetic,  and  one  might  almost  say  feminine, 
rendering  of  the  character.  While  deficient 
in  virility,  by  comparison  with  the  rugged 


The  typical  summer  piece  continues  its 
career.  In  its  latest  form  it  is  presented, 
at  the  Criterion,  as  an  adaj)tation  from  the 
German  of  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  imder 
the  title  of  "  The  Sleeping  Partner." 
Neither  the  age  nor  the  origin,  however, 
of  a  summer  piece  matters,  provided  it 
belongs  to  what  we  are  accustomed  to 
regard  as  the  more  primitive  school  of 
humour  or  dramatic  effect.  "Primitive" 
is  the  appropriate  word  in  the  present 
instance.  The  piece  is  concerned  with  the 
relations  of  a  father,  a  daughter,  and  a  son- 
in-law.  The  father  finding  a  room  stuffy 
throws  uji  the  "practicable"  window;  the 
son  closes  it.  This  is  repeated  several  times 
to  peals  of  laughter  from  an  unsophisticated 
house.  Then  the  mechanical  joke  is  reversed 
with  equal  effect,  the  son  opening  the 
window  and  the  father  as  regularly  closing 
it.  Afterwards  much  merriment  is  prodticed 
by  a  butler's  insisting  uiion  laying  the  tea- 
table  at  inopportune  moments,  until  finally 
he  is  kicked  out  with  such  violence  that  he 
faUs  down  and  smashes  the  tray — a  stroke 
of  humour  which  is  equivalent  to  the  time- 
honoured  joke  of  sitting  down  on  a  handbox, 
or  the  buttered  slide  of  the  Christmas  clown. 
The  serious  side  of  the  piece  is  hardly  more 
impressive.  Through  the  excessive  devotion 
to  each  other  of  a  fatlier  and  daughter,  the 
latter  becomes  temporarilj'  estranged  from 
her  husband.  The  sentiment  here  is  forced 
and  maudlin,  though  tactfidly  rendered  by 
Mr.  Fred  Terry  and  Miss  Lena  Ashwell  as 
the  young  couple,  and  Mr.  James  Welcli  as 
the  father,  the  sleeping  but  still  aggressive 
memVier  of  the  firm.  Summer  audiences, 
however,  when  they  are  not  on  the  gtiffaw, 
like  to  be  on  the  whimper.  It  is  a  curiously 
old-fashioned  phase  of  theatrical  effect  that 
the  typical  summer  piece  presents. 

J.  F.  N. 
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I  ALLUDED  last  week  to  the  miner's  fancy 
that  diamonds  were  a  gift  from  heaven, 
and  added  the  interesting  explanation  given 
by  Sir  William  Crookes,  that  diamonds  were 
common  in  meteoric  stones.  It  is  some- 
what of  a  coincidence  that  tliere  should 
immediately  afterwards  appear  in  Nature 
(reprinted  from  the  American  Journal  of 
ScieHce)  a  paper  by  the  late  Prof.  Hubert 
Newton,  proving  that  aU  over  the  world 
it  has  been  customary  to  worshijj  meteorites 
as  gods.  Some  of  the  instances  quoted  are 
so  interesting  that  a  short  list  of  them 
woidd  not  be  out  of  place.  The  oldest  of 
aU  is  one  that  was  found  in  an  Ohio  mound 
on  a  briclc  altar,  surroimded  by  niimerous 
apparently  sacred  or  ornamental  objects. 
What  its  significance  may  have  been  we 
can  only  conjecture.  It  is  otherwise  with 
the  cases  of  stones  placed  on  record  as 
worshipped  by  African  tribes,  by  Buddhist 
Hindus,  and  by  Japanese  and  Chinese 
astronomers.  In  1492  a  stone  weighing 
oOO  lb.  fell  in  Alsace,  and  was  regarded  by 
the  Emperor  Maximilian  as  such  a  portent 
that  a  Council  of  State  was  held  to  consider 
its  meaning,  and  it  was  solemnly  placed  in 
a  church.  Raphael  painted  into  an  altar- 
piece  in  the  Vatican  a  fireball  which  fell  at 
Crema,  and  was  held  to  have  brought 
deliverance  to  Italy  from  the  French.  It 
is  in  classical  theology,  however,  that  Prof. 
Newton  claims  the  most  striking  part  for 
his  meteorites.  He  holds  the  distinction 
between  ^Ikuiv,  an  image,  and  tlie  earlier 
ayaXfxa  to  prove  that  shapeless  objects  were 
worshipped  before  statues,  and  then  tries 
to  show  that  all  images  rejiuted  to  have 
fallen  from  heaven  were  either  meteorites 
or  statues  which  replaced  meteorites. 
Thiis  the  earliest  statue  of  Aphrodite 
at  Paphos  was  such  a  stone,  rude  and 
triangular  in  shape.  So  was  the  image 
of  Artemis  at  the  Tauric  Chersonnese,  cele- 
brated in  the  legend  of  Iphigeneia.  The 
Palladium  of  Troy  is  described  in  terms 
which  bespeak  a  meteoric  origin  ;  whether  it 
was  in  this  form  that  the  reputed  Palladiiun 
was  brought  to  Eome  and  guarded  by 
the  Vestal  Virgins  there  are  no  means  of 
knowing.  Quite  otherwise  is  it  with  the 
famous  statue  of  Cybele  at  Pessinus,  cele- 
brated by  Catullus  in  the  "Attis."  This 
was  the  "  Idican  goddess,"  whose  transport 
to  Eome  by  command  of  the  Sibylline 
oracle  was  supposed  to  have  been  operative 
in  driving  Hannibal  out  of  Italy.  The 
appearance  of  this  "  divinity  "  is  described 
by  many  writers,  in  whose  lifetimes  it  still 
existed  as  an  object  of  worship.  It  was 
conical  in  shape,  and  resembled  a  needle 
of  brown  lava.  AVhen  its  temple  on  the 
I'alatine  was  explored  by  Lanciani  it  could 
not  be  foimd.  The  clue  to  its  disappearance 
is  probaTdy  to  be  found  in  a  note  of  1730, 
wlien  the  temple  was  searched,  and  the 
author  records  his  disappointment  at  finding 
no  statue,  but  only  a  brown  stone.  After 
the  foregoing  we  are  not  surprised  at  being 
tiiLl  that  the  Ephesian  Diana  was  in  her 
earliest  form  most  probably  a  meteorite, 
and  that  the  statue  which  afterwards  became 
so  famous  was  either  due  to  a  desire  for 


artistic  improvement,  or  else  was  a  device  of 
the  g'old  and  silversmiths,  who  made  a  living 
bj'  the  sale  of  replicas.  One  other  interesting 
meteoric  relic  is  mentioned  by  Prof.  Newton. 
The  veneration  of  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia 
for  their  stone  god  was  so  deep-rooted  that 
Mohammed  spared  it.  "  To-day  that  stone 
is  the  most  sacred  jewel  of  Islam." 

H.  C.  M. 


COREESPONDENCE. 

SH.iKESPEAEE'S    SONNETS. 

London  :  August  14. 
After  the  use  by  Mr.  Chambers  of  such 
expressions  as  "  taking  refuge  in  au  unworthy 
quibble,"  "  a  very  red-herring  of  a  conjecture," 
"  an  argument  puiir  rire,"  I  might  not  un- 
reasonably decline  further  correspondence. 
There  is,  however,  one  matter  which  I  can 
scarcely  pass  over  without  notice.  I  am  asked 
to  • '  print  in  f  ull "  a  certain  letter  in  the 
Marquis  of  SaUsbury's  collection  from  Sh 
Edward  Fitton  to  Cecil  (dated  August  o,  1600) 
' '  and  add  to  it  any  other  letters  from  Fitton 
to  CecU  of  the  same  date  which  may  be  in  the 
collection."  Other  letters  from  Fitton  to  Cecil 
(;/'  the  same  date  have,  I  should  suppose,  no 
existence.  But,  of  the  letter  more  particidarly 
mentioned,  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  had 
a  complete  copy.  Lord  Salisbury  and  his 
librariiu,  Mr.  R.  T.  Guntou,  were  very  liberal 
and  kind  in  giving  faciUties  for  the  research. 
Complete  or  partial  copies  of  letters  were  sent, 
as  seemed  necessary.  Some  letters  I  personally 
inspected.  Mr.  Guntou,  indeed,  seemed  to  take 
a  personal  interest  in  the  investigation.  Mi-. 
Chambers  may  rely  upon  it  that  nothing  was 
withheld  which  was  likely  to  elucidate  Mary 
Fitton's  early  history.  Without  much  better 
reason  than  at  present  appears,  I  cannot  ask 
Lord  Salisbiuy  that  further  trouble  should  be 
taken  in  relation  to  the  matter.  Mr.  Chambers 
does  not  allude  to  the  really  important  fact 
that  objection  was  made  to  pajrtng  "  her 
portion  "  to  Sir  Edward's  daughter  (certainly 
not  Mary  Fitton's  sister,  who,  since  1587,  had 
been  Anne  Newdigate,  and  who  was  not  at  all 
likely  to  be  "hindered")  on  the  ground  that 
the  discharge  was  not  a  good  one. 

It  is  at  least  possible,  as  I  said  previously, 
that  additional  light  may  be  thrown  on  the 
matter  by  the  Fitton  letters  at  Arbui-y  which 
Mrs.  Newdigate  is  editing.  When  I  saw  this 
lady — now  some  time  ago— she  told  me  she 
intended  making  a  thorough  research.  This,  I 
presume,  she  has  done.  The  book  is,  I  under- 
stand, already  in  the  press,  and  may  be  expected 
shortly. 

AVith  regard  to  the  supposed  allusion  to  the 
relations  between  Pembroke  and  Shakespeare  in 
Ben  Jonson's  Barthulomeiu  Fair,  and  the  author- 
ship of  the  poem,  "  Soules  ioye,  when  I  am 
gone,"  &c.,  I  need  only  refer  to  what  was 
actually  said  in  my  book. 

Thojias  Tylek. 


Spanish  Pkotestaxts. 
On  reading  in  the  last  issue  of  your  paper  the 
notice  of  Spinish  Protestants  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century,  in  which  it  is  regretted  that  the  book 
did  not  appear  in  toto,  I  am  reminded  of  the 
well-known  fable,  in  which  the  man  was  driven 
into  carrying  the  donkey  in  his  efforts  to  please 
the  pubHc,  for  it  was  only  because  all  the  chief 
London  publishers  declined  to  bring  out  the 
complete  translation  of  the  original,  on  the 
ground  that  the  subject  was  not  of  sufficient 
puVjlic  interest  to  warrant  the  expense,  that,  to 
my  great  regret,  I  foimd  myself  obliged  to 
concede  to  the  condition  of  its  abridgment. 


In  justice  to  my  work,  I  trust  I  may  be 
permitted  to  say  that  the  author  (Dr.  Wilkens) 
has  himself  written  to  me  to  say  that  he  is 
greatly  pleased  with  my  compilation  of  his 
work,  as  his  diffuse  style  and  want  of  methodical 
arrangement  woidd  have  prevented  the  trans- 
lation of  the  original  being  satisfactory  to 
English  readers ;  while  he  was  glad  to  find 
I  had  omitted  no  point  of  historical  interest. 

When  the  reviewer  says  :  "  At  no  time  could 
Spain  be  said  to  present  a  promising  field  for 
the  dissemination  of  Protestant  ideas,"  he  seems 
to  have  overlooked  the  late  Lord  Plunket's 
Introduction  to  my  compiled  volume,  in  which 
he  says  there  are  now  fifty  Protestant  native 
congregations  in  Spain  and  Porttigal,  embracing 
among  them  considerably  more  than  10,000 
souls. 

Rachel  Challice. 


Herrick  axd  Martial. 

Oxford:  August  IT. 

In  reference  to  Dr.  W.  F.  Cobb's  letter 
in  the  cuirent  number,  allow  me  to  say,  that 
though  I  have  often  read  Martial's  famous 
epigram  (x.  47),  I  was  not  thinking  of  it  at  the 
time  of  writing  my  own  version  of  Herrick' s 
lines.  The  "sine  lite  dies"  and  the  '"  focum 
pcrennem "  came  to  me  as  au  almost  literal 
translation  of  the  EngHsh.  The  other  epigram 
(ii.  00)  I  did  not  even  know,  though,  of  course, 
I  see  now  that  Herrick's  first  two  lines  are  an 
e.xact  reproduction  of  the  lines  which  Dr.  Cobb 
quotes.  He  asks  how  I  scan  aereilat  in  my  third 
line  ;  but  where  is  the  difficulty  ':'  Surely  ' '  Hie 
(not  hie)  super  |  acce  |  dat,"  ttc,  is  according  to 
rule. 

Thanking  you  for  the  favourable  notice  of 
my  Selections  which  appeared  in  the  Academy 
of  July  31.  C.  8.  Jerram. 


Mr.  Borlase  ox  Irish  Arch.eology. 
London  :  August  18. 

In  reply  to  my  friend  Mr.  Alfred  Nutt's 
letter  in  your  issue  of  August  14,  I  beg  to 
assure  him  that  the  two  sentences  which  he 
places  in  inverted  commas  are  not  my  own,  but 
my  reviewer's,  and  that  they  do  not  represent 
my  views  on  the  subject,  as  Mr.  Nutt  will 
discover  for  himself  when  he  reads  my  work. 

It  naturally  cannot  be  expected  of  me  that  I 
should  reply  to  the  criticisms  of  those  who  have 
not  even  seen  my  book.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  nothing  will  give  me  greater  pleasure 
than  to  have  errors  pointed  out  to  me  of  which 
in  my  preface  I  admit  there  must  be  many 
dispersed  through  my  1,'J34  pp.,  and  to  have  at 
the  same  time  occasion  afforded  me  of  defend- 
ing the  position  I  have  taken  up  in  the  latter 
portion  of  vol.  iii.,  and  of  supplementing,  by 
additional  material,  my  evidences  as  to  the 
stem-lands  of  the  Picts  and  Scots,  the  pivot  on 
which  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  subject- 
matter  of  Irish  tradition  must  inevitably  rest. 

With  regard  to  the  "strained  etymologies" 
to  which  my  reviewer,  in  his  generally  appre- 
ciative article,  somewhat  vaguely  alludes,  and 
in  which  he  probably  includes  my  derivation  of 
Boroi'inhe  (popidarly  spelt  Bora),  I  should  hke 
to  be  allowed  to  point  out  that  I  have  just  been 
made  aware  that  the  same  view — namely,  that 
the  word  originally  meant  the  "  Cow-'Tribute 
of  Rome,"  that  is,  the  contribution  in  kine 
levied  by  the  Romans  on  the  barbarian  tribes 
of  the  North — has  recently,  and  quite  in- 
dependently, been  adopted  by  an  eminent 
French  philologist. 

VViLLi.iM  C.  Borlase. 

[We  wish  to  state  that  a  few  eiTors  of  spelling 
which  crept  into  the  letter  from  Mr.  Alfred 
Nutt,  printed  in  our  last  issue,  were  due  to  a 
failure  of  the  post. — Ed.  Academy.] 
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WANTED.— Copies  of  "THE    ACADEMY"  for 
nth  JANUARY.   1896.     Full  price  (3d.  per  copy)  paid.- 
Apply  AcAi}LHT  Office,  43,  Chancery  Lane,  Loudon. 


B  ^ 


I    T    I    S    H 


Ma    S    E    U    M. 


The   READING  ROOMS  will  be  CLOSED  from  WEDNESDAY, 
Septembkr  1st,  to  SATURDAY,  September  4th,  inclusive. 
E.  lUuNDE  Thompson, 

Principal  Librarian  and  Secretary. 
British  Museum,  24th  August,  1897. 


s 


T.    BARTHOLOMEW'S     HOSPITAL    and 

COLLEGE. 


£75,  £75,  £50,  and  £;;o  each,  tenable  for  one  year,  will  be  competetl  for 
on  September  27th,  1897— viz..  One  Senior  Open  Scholarship  of  the 
value  of  £75  will  be  awarJetl  to  the  beat  candidate  (if  of  sufticient 
merit)  in  Physics  and  Chemistry.  Cue  Senior  Open  Scholarship  of  the 
value  of  £75  will  be  awarded  to  the  best  candidate  {if  of  sufficient 
merit)  in  Biology  and  Physiology.  Candidates  for  these  Scholarships 
must  be  under  twenty-tive  years  of  age,  and  must  not  have  entered  to 
the  Medical  and  Surgical  Practice  of  any  London  medical  school. 

One  Junior  Open  Scholan-hip  in  Science,  value  £150,  and  One 
Preliminary  Scientific  Exhibition,  value  £50.  will  be  awarded  to  the 
best  candidates  under  twenty  years  of  age  (if  of  BUtticieut  merit)  in 
Pbysica,  Chemistry,  Animal  Biology,  and  Vegetable  Biology. 

Tlie  Jeaffreson  Exhibition  (value  £20)  will  be  competed  for  at  the 
same  time.  The  subjects  of  examination  are  Latin,  Mathematics,  and 
anyone  of  the  three  following  languages— Greek.  French, and  German. 
The  Classical  subjectsare  those  of  the  London  University  Matriculation 
Examination  of  J  uly,  18^7. 

The  successful  candidates  in  all  these  Scholarships  will  be  reauired 
to  enter  to  the  full  course  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  in  the  October 
succeeding  the  Examination. 

For  particulars,  application  may  be  made,  persooally  or  by  letter,  to 
the  Warden  of  the  Colleue,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  E.C. 


S'^ 


PRELIMINARY    SCIENTIFIC    CLASS. 

SYSTEMATIC  COURSES  of  LECTURES  and  LABORATORY 
WORK  in  the  subjects  of  the  Preliminary  Scientific  and  Intermediate 
B.Sc.  Examinations  of  the  University  of  London  will  commence  on 
OCTOBER  ist.  and  continue  till  July,  1898. 

Fee  for  the  Whole  Course,  £21,  or  £18  18s.  to  Students  of  the 
Hospital ;  or  Single  Subjects  may  be  taken. 

There  is  a  special  Class  for  the  January  Examination. 

For  further    particulars   apply    to    the    Wakuen  oi    the  College, 


T 


VICTORIA    UNIVERSITY. 
HE    YORKSHIRE    COLLEGE,    LEEDS. 


Ltyfurjijn,    auu    .ajvio    viui    uqkiu    uu    -jv^iv/uuiv    ■r,    hum    u,,,; 
SESSION  of  the  SCHOOL  of  MEDICINE  ou  OCTOBER  I,  18»i7. 

The  Classes  prepare  for  the  following  professions  :— Chemiotry.  Civil, 
Jleclianical,  Electrical,  and  SaniUiry  Engineering.  Coal  Mining, 
Textile  Industries,  Dyeing,  Leather  Manufacture,  Agriculture,  Ischool 
Teaching,  Medicine,  and  Surgery.  ^   . 

University  Degrees  are  also  conferred    in   the  Faculties  of  Arts, 


f  any  of  the  above  may  be  had  from  the  Begi; 


U^ 


of     WALES. 


APPLICATIONS  are  invited  for  the  post  of  Temporary  ASSISTANT 
LECTURER  in  the  DEPARTMENT  of  GREEK.  The  Lecturer  will 
be  required  to  undertake  part  of  the  work  of  the  Department  during 
the  Session  1897-8,  being  the  term  of  office  of  the  Principal— who  is 
also  Professor  of  Greek— as  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Wales. 
Applications,  with  Testimonials,  should  be  sent  not  later  than 
„  r      .._    .-i_..i___. —  -.^Li.  1,  j^jjg  undersigned,  from  whom  further 

T.  MoRTiMKR  Gbeex,  Registrar. 


u 


NIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 


LECTURES    ON    ZOOLOGY. 

The  GENER.Ui  COUKSB  of  LECTURES,  by  Professor  W.  F.  R. 

WELDON,  F.R.S.,  will  commence  on  WEDNESDAY,  Ootobek  6th, 

These  Lectures  are  suited  to  the  re'iuireraents  of  Students  preparing 
for  the  Examinations  of  the  London  University,  as  well  as  to  those 
of  Students  wishing  to  study  Zoology  for  its  own  sake.  Notice  of  other 
Courses  of  Lectures,  to  be  Uelivered  during  the  Session,  will  be  given 
later.  J.  m.  HoHSBtBaH,  M.A.,  Secretary. 


ST.  PAUL'S  SCHOOL.— An  EXAMINATION  for 
FILLING  DP  about  TWENTY  VACANCIES  on  the  Founda- 
tion will  be  held  on  the  14th,  13th,  16(h,  17th,  and  aith  SEPTEMBER 
NEXT.— For  information  apply  to  the  Bcrsab,  St.  Paul's  School. 
West  Kensington,  W. 


JOURNALISTIC  PUPIL.— Would  be  thoroughly 
taught  the  commercial,  printing,  and  editorial  work  of  a  news- 
paper and  general  printing  office.  With  his  intelligent  co-operation 
would  be  made  duly  qualified  to  take  charge  of  a  similar  business. 
Moderate  premium,  which,  supplemented,  would  be  returned  as  pro- 
gressive salary.  Must  write  shorthand.  May  reside  with  editor  or 
proprietor— Address  M.  M..  care  of  Messrs.  Passmore  &  Cookes,  Avon 
Lodge,  West  Kensington,  W.  _    


TO  WEALTHY  PATRONS  of  ART  and  BELLES 
LETTRES.— A  Gentleman  engaged  in  producmg  a  GREAT 
WORK,  indispensable  to  Students  of  English  Literature  throughout 
the  civilised  world,  requires  FINANCING  to  a  very  moderate  extent. 
The  Work  has  met,  so  far  as  it  has  at  present  gone,  with  the  highest 
approval  of  eminent  experts.  Guaranteed  sale  of  small  edition.— 
Apply  by  letter  (Principals  or  Solicitors  only!  to  X.,  care  of  Messrs. 
Steadman  S  Van  Praagh,  SoUcltors,  ^3.  Old  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C. 


MUDIE'S    SELECT    LIBRARY. 

For  the  CIRCULATION  and  SALt^  of  all  the  BEST 

ENGLISH,    FRENCH,   GERMAN,    ITALIAN 
AND  SPANISH  BOOKS. 


TOWN  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

from  ONE  GUINEA 

per  annum. 

LONDON  BOOK  SOCIETY  (for 

ekly  exchange  of  Books 


COUNTRY 
SUBSCRIPTIONS  from 
TWO  GUINEAS  per  annum. 
N.B— Two  or  Three  Friendsmay 
nNITEinONESnB.SCRlPTION. 
and  thus  lessen  the  Cost  of 
Carriage. 

Town  and    Village  Clubs  supplied  on  Liberal  Terms. 

Prospectuses  and  Monthly  Lists  of  Books  gratis  and 
post  free. 


SURPLUS     LIBRARY    BOOKS 

Now  Offered  ax 

Greatly  Reduced  Prices, 


A  NEW  CLEARANCE  LIST  (100  pp.) 

Sent  Gratis  and  post  free  to  any  address. 

The  List  contains:  POPULAR  WORKS  in  TRAVEL, 
SPORT,  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  SCIENCE,  and 
FICTION.  Also  NEW  and  SURPLUS  Copies  of  FRENCH, 
GERMAN,  ITALIAN,  and  SPANISH  BOOKS. 


MUSIE'S    SBLEOT    IiIBRABtY',    Limited, 

30—34,  New  Oifokd  Steeet;  211,  Bbomptok  Road  S.W 

48,  QuEEir  VicioBiA  SiBBir,  E.C,  Lomdoh;  and 

at  BAaioH  Aboads,  Maitchestbb. 


ONDON  LIBRAR 

ST.  JAMES'S  SQUARE,  S.W, 


Pre; 


Y, 


,.,.„»  .CO. .......    Right  Hon.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  the  Very  Rev. 

the  DEAN  of   LLANUAFF,  HERBERT  SPENCER.  Esq.,  Sir 

HENRY  BARKLY,  K.C.B.  _, „,„„„„ 

TRLsrEts-Right  Hon.  Sir  M.  GRANT  DCFF. 
Right  Hon.  Sir  JOHN  LUBBOCK,  Bari.,M.P..  Right  Hon.  EARL 
'  of  ROSEBERY. 

The  Library  contains  about  17o,uoo  Volumes  of  .\ncient  and  Modern 
Literature,  in  Various  Languages.  Subscription,  £3  a  year:  Life- 
Membership,  according  to  age.  Fifteen  \olumes  are  allowed  to 
Country,  and  Ten  to  Town  Members.  Readiug-Room  Open  from 
10  to  half-past  6.  CATALOGUE,  Fifth  Edition,  2  vols.,  royal  8vo, 
price21s.;  to  Members,  Itis.  ,,  , 

C.  T.  HAGBERG  WRIGHT,  Secretary  and  Libranan. 


TYPE-WRITING  work  of  every  description  done 
with  accuracy  and  despatch.  -Author's  MSS.,  Technical  and 
Legal  Copying,  Indexing,  Specifications,  Tracing,  Translating, 
Addressing,  Type-written  Mimeographed  Copies,  Ac,  Ac— The  Misses 
E.  4  J.  PcTZ,  435,  Mansion  House  Chambers,  Loudon,  E.C. 

MESSES.    J.    C.    DEUMMOND    k    CO., 

ART    BEPRODTJOERS, 

14,    HENRIETTA    STREET,    COVENT    GARDEN,    W.O., 

Are  the  sole  representatives  in  Great  Britain  of 

HERR  HANF8TAENGL,  of  Munich, 

The  well-known  Artist  in  PHOTOGR.AVURE  now  patronised  by  Iho 

leading  London  Alt    Publishing  Firms.     A  large  Collection  of  Im 

portant  Plates  always  on  view. 

Process  Blocks  for  the  purpose  of  Ordinary 
Book  Illustrations. 

Messrs.  DRUMMOND  4  CO.  supply  the  cheapest  and  best  Processes 
in  the  market,  which  are  specially  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of 
Antiquarians,  Archaiologists,  and  those  engaged  in  the  investigation 
and  publication  of  Parochial  and  Diocesan  Records. 

J.  C.  DRUMMOND  4  CO.  invite  attention  to  their 

Improved  Rapid  Photo-Mechanical  Process 

For  the  Reproduction  of  Works  of  Art,  Original  MSS., 
Designs,  Lace  Manufactures,  Photographs,  Views,  Book 
Illustrations,  Artistic  Advertisements,  Catalogues,  &c., 
<&c.,  at  a  moderate  cost. 

Specimens  and  Price  List  on  application. 

Offices:    4.  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON 
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THE    ACADEMY. 


[Auo.  28,  1897. 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  W.  L.  COURTNEY. 
SEPTEMBER. 
THE  UNKNOWN  GOD.    By  Willijim  Watsos. 
THE  UNEECOGNISED  ESSENCE  of  DEMOCRACY.     By  W.   H. 

MiLLOCt. 

GEORGES  DARIEN.    By  Oiida. 

DiJRER'S  VISIT  to  the  NETHERLANDS,   By  Sir.W.  Mabtik  Coswat 

THE  MODERN  FRENCH  DRAMA.— III.    By  Auocstik  Pilon. 

GIBRALTAR  as  a  WINTER  RESORT.    By  J.  Lowrv  Whiitli:. 

CRICKET  OLD  and  NEW.    By  Frederick  Gale. 

PEASANTS  of  ROMAG.N.A.    By  Eveltn  Maiicu  Phillipps. 

THE  SCIENCE  of  MEANING.    By  Prof.  J.  P.  Fosigate. 

A  ROYAL  SLAVE.    By  Lady  Welbt. 

THE  SPEED  of  WARSHIPS.    By  Ralph  George  Hawtrev. 

SOCIALISM  in  FRANCE  from  1876-96.    By  Paitl  Lafarooe. 

THE   COMMISSION   on   AGRICnLTDllE.     By  Francis    Allston 

Chasx.no,  M.P. 
THE  CLONDYKE  GOLD  FIELDS  (mth  Map).    By  Mark  S.  Wade, 

M.D. 
THE  GERMAN  EMPEROR'S  FOREIGN  POLITICS. 

CHAPMAN'S   MAGAZINE. 

Edixed  by  OSWALD  CRAWPURD. 

Price  Sixpence, 

The  SEPTEMBER    Number  contains  the  continuation  of 

MISS  VIOLET  HUNT'S  NEW  NOVEL,     . 

TJNKIST,     T7NKIND! 

And  Nine  Complete  Stories  by 
W  L  Aloes,  Harolu  E.  Gorst,  Leo.vard  Oltram,  E.  Foster,  Mark 

H.  MaHTLEY,   R.  GL-LL,  JObEPH   SlRASQE,  &0. 

CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Ltd.,  London^ 


BLACKWOOD'S     MAGAZINE. 

No.  9S3.  —  SEPTEMBER,  1897. 23.  6d. 

Mes.  OLiPHiNT  is  A  Novelist.— Thk  Political  Pbisohee 
IN  SiBBEiA,  by  J.  Y.  Simpson.— To  Mabouebite,  by 
Walter  Hogg,— Daiiiel  :  A  Romance  or  SobeeY,  by  R.  D. 
Blackmore,— Heealdby  in  Pbactical  Politics,  by  Sir 
Herbert  Ma.xwell,  Bart.— A  Cornee  of  West  Norfolk. — 
The  Two  Tragedies:  A  Note,  by  Professor Saintsbury.— 
Bayeeuih  :  1897,  by  Ian  Malcolm,  M.P.— The  British 
Soldier  as  a  Plagub  Commissioner,  by  Major-Genei-al 
W.  Tweedie,  C.S.I, —  Hee  Silence,  by  F.  A,  Howden.— 
DuBiNG   the   Armistice  :    Impressions  of   the  Wab,    by 

Walter  B.  Harris.       

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  Edisboroh  and  London. 
Now  ready,  price  Sixpence. 

LONGMAN'S      MAGAZINE. 

SEPTEMBER. 
WEEPING  FERRY.    Prologue  and  I.-V'I.    By  Maroarei  L.  Woods, 

Autlior  of  "  A  Village  Tragedy,"  &c. 
TWO  MONTHS  in  SOKOTRA.    By  Ernest  N.  Besslti. 
HE  qpLL  AMONG  THIEVES.    By  Hesri  Newbolt. 
THE  HISTORY  of  my  FROCKS.    By  K. 
A  GAME  of  CHESS.    By  L.  B.  Waleord. 
A  HAMPSHIRE  COMMON.    By  G.  A.  B.  Dewar. 
THE  AMERICAN  RANCHMAN.    By  J.  R.  E.  Scmsbr. 
AT  the  SIGN  of  the  SHIP.    By  Andrew  Lang. 


London ;  Loso 


THE    AUTOTYPE    COMPANY, 

LONDON, 

PRODUCERS  and  PUBLISHERS  of 

PERMANENT    PHOTOGRAPHIC    REPRODUCTIONS 

op 

FAMOUS    WORKS    OF    ART. 

AU'rOTYTES    of     the    OLD    MASTERS    in    the 

GREAT  CONTINENTAL  GALLERIES. 
Erabnn:iUK  alini*^t  the  whole  of  the  Masterpieces  of  the  Great 
Artibtfl  ul  llie  I'lf  lueuth,  Si.vteenth,  and  Seventeenth  Centuries,  and 
rich  Hux.inipleh  1,1  the  Italian,  Flemish,  Dutch,  German,  French, 


BRI'll-^ll    \KT 


TORIAN  ERA. 

'  Autotype  Company  iire 
iiMna  of  (jevor^l  impoitant 
II  i»r  Lijinlou  Art  iiallery. 


,  It  A. 


,  K.A. 


.t.  Vt 


,  Il.A. 


The  Keproiiuctiuns,  piiutcil  iu  pL-rmiment  sepia  pignn;nt.H,  me  ii-ure 
aWut  18  luuht'ii  lougeut  liuc,  and  aru  sold  at  tim  uuitonii  piic-ij 
of  I'is.  CHCh. 

SELECTED  PICTURES  from  tho  PARIS  SALONS. 
A     NEW     SERIES     of     RErRODUCTIONS    of 

FAMOUS  WORKS  in  the  NATIONAL  (;ALLERY,  LONDON. 

THE  ENGLISH  SCHOOL  of  LANDSCAPE  PAINT- 
ING. 

Autotypes  after  Tl'kneh,  ^CossTAULB,   Oiaris,    Cotman,    Cru: 


Da 


jduol 


i    Stanki 


Cei 


Law 


sof  I 


elo. 
nspeot  the 


Autotyiius  .mil  Autogra' 
(;iilliry,  74.  .New  Oxford  street, 
if  Iraincd  e.^iinplcsof  specially 
falnul,  and  other  hard  woods, 

Cataloffuea  a)id  Price  Lists  post  fyee  on  application  to 

THE     AUTOTYPE     COMPANY, 
74,  NEW  OXrORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 


The  SEPTEMBER  Number  ready  next  week. 

COSMOPOLIS 

An  International  Review. 

Edited   by  F.   ORTMANS. 
Price  2s.  6d.— Contents, 

THE  UNSEEN  HELMS.MAN      ..        ..    Ladbence  Alma  Tadem, 

ROyALTIES.-II {•'nioLL?R."-     ^-      ''* 

THE     IDEALIST     MOVEMENT    and) 

POSITIVE      SCIENCE;      an      Ex-VLadv  Dilke. 

perience  ) 

CURRENT  GERMAN  LITERATURE..    John  G.  Rouertsos. 

ROSNY  and  the  ANALYTICAL  NOVEL)  v,.„vos  I.tr 

in  PRANCE y  Vernon  Liee. 

THE  GLOBE  and  the  ISLAND    ..        ..    Henrv  Norman. 

PERE  et  FILS EnoCARD  Rod. 

SOUVENIRS  d'un  SLAVOPHILE         ..    Louis  Leqer. 

ADAM  MICKIEWICZ         Stanislas  Bzewusri 

EN  6RECE  {Swife  ei  rtn)       Jean  Moreas. 

LETTRES  INEDITES,  Puhliees  par  B.)  j^.      t„„eol-eseff 

Halperine-Kaminsky       ) 

REVUE  du  MOIS        Francis  de  Pressebse. 

HIMMLISCHE        und        IRDISOHE     ',  Maria  Jamtsi her 

FLAMMEN JJHAR.A  OAMTSIHI... 

ERINNERUNGEN    an    J  0  SEPH1  ,,,,„,r .  ,.ov  MrvsrvHr 

MAZZINI  ^lUALWILAVO.MUElSENBL 

DIE   KUNSTENTWICKLUNG  und  dasi  „„..„,  „„„„.. 

GENIE JUENRT    lUODt. 

DIE  KYNIKER Theodor  GoMi-tnz. 

RUSSISCHE    DICHTUNG    und    KDL-)j,„„    Andrpak  S»,o«'r 

TUR   II.   (SohluSSl I  LOU     ANDREAS -SALOME 

POLITISCHES    in   DEUTSCHER   BE-)  ,.,„.„,„„  „ 
LEUCHTUNG ../    il">°"'5- 


OUIDA'S  NEW  NOVEL, 

AN     ALTRUIST. 


Second  Edition. 


cloth,  'Js.  (id. 
"If  'An  Altruist'  had  heen  published  ant 
he  saying  that  here  was  a  terrific  satirist,  a 
striking  talent."— iie/crec. 

NEW  EDITION. 

MRS.    KEITH'S    CRIME.      By    Mrs. 

W.  K.  CLIFFORD.     With  Frontispiece  by  the  Hou.  J.  Collier. 
Cloth,  6s. 
"  Is  certainly  tlie  stropgest  book  that  Mrs.  W.  K-  Clifford  has  given 
to  the  public.     It  16  probably,  too,  the  most  popular."— IToc/J. 

BARDS    of    the    GAEL    and    GALL. 

A  Volume  of  Verse,  Collected  and  Edited  by  Dr.  GEORGE 
SIGERSON.  With  Pnotogravure  Portrait  of  the  Blind  Irish  Bard, 
Carolan.    Cloth.  lOe.  fid. 

"  It  is  the  work  of  one  ivho  knows but  Dr.  Sigersou,  as  the  crown 

of    his   knowledge  has  feeling,    imagination,  taste.      He  has    Celtic 
Bcholarship,  he  possesses  the  art  of  poetry,  and   to  these  he  adds  the 


THE   CYCLOPEDIA    of   NAMES. 

Si;,./ ol  Volume,  li  111        'I    111        'I  m.     Cloth,  £2 'Js. 
"  III  ^ern's  til  riuk  wilii  iiiMint  ml  "orks  of  reference,  for  its  facts 
c;iu  lie  iiuiekly  fouud,  and  .uu  .idiuir.i'jly  chosen."— Sftmiiorrf, 

NEW  EDITION. 

INMATES    of    MY    HOUSE    and 

GARDEN.  ,    By     Mik.      BRIGHTAVEN.       Many    Illustrations, 
by  all  who  feel  any  sympathy 


Cloth,  39.  Gd. 
"  The  work  will  be  read  with  pleasur 
iit)i  animated  nature."— i>«ii;/  Ntws. 


READY  NEXT  WEEK. 

THE  FIRST  VOLUME  OF  A  NEW  SERIES. 

BUILDERS  of  GREATER  BRITAIN. 

Ililili.l  l.v  IL  V  WII,>i.N  i.ini.il.  l.ll.iw  of  Trinity  CollcBe. 
I'.iiiil.nilKr  Willi  ni"limnMi.  li..iiii-|.ii:oe.  .\  Set  of  Ten 
\.iluiiiv^,  liif «ii  MM.  I  I.. Ill,   ,,   ,  nil 

SIR  WALTER  RALEGH.     By  Martin 

A,  S,  HUME,  Author  .4  "The  Courtship!  of  (Juien  Eliziibeth," 
"  The  Year  After  the  Armada,"  Se.  With  Ma].s  aud  I'liotnsravure 
Fiiintispieee. 

GREECE  in  the  NINETEENTH  CEN- 


TWO    NEW    NOVELS. 

Eaeh  erown  svo.  tlolli,  l.», 
A  rOACUlNG  ROMANCE. 

THE    PEOPLE     of    CLOPTON.      By 

GEuRl^K  BAKTRAM.  |Aijj:(ui,a. 

A  GEORGIAN  RO.MAKCE. 

THE   TEMPLE  of  FOLLY:   a  Novel 

By  PAUL  CBESWICK.  I. Veil  week. 

London  : 
T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  Paternoster  Square,  K.C. 


MAGMILLAN&GO.'S  NEW  BOOKS 


A    NEW    AMERICAN    NOVEL. 

Twcidtj-five    Thousand  Copies  have  already  heen 
Hold  in  America. 

THE    CHOIR   INVISIBLE. 

By  JAMES  LANE  ALLEN. 
Price  6,s. 

SPEAKER.—"  It  is,  in  plain  English,  a  beautiful  book. 

ACADEMY.— "  'The  Choir  Invisible '  is  a  fine  achieve- 
ment." 

G  UARDIAN.—"  One  o£  those  rare  books  that  will  bear 
reading  many  times." 

DAILY  NEWS.— "Mr.  J.  L.  Allen  shows  himself  a 
rlelicate  observer  and  a  fine  literary  artist  in  ■  The  Choir 
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REVIEWS. 


WALT  WHITMAN,   THE    MAN. 


a  Series  of  Letters  written  during 
the  Years  1868-1880  hy  Walt  Whitman  to  a 
Young  Friend  {Peter  Boyle).  Edited,  with 
an  Introduction,  by  Eichard  Maurice 
Bucke,  M.D.,  one  of  Whitman's  Literary 
Executors.     (Boston  :  Laurens  Maynard.) 

IT  is  the  fate  of  big,  breezy,  kindly  natures 
to  have  rather  tiresome  admirers,  and 
Walt  Whitman  is  no  exception.  Whitmaniacs 
are  not  good  to  live  with.  The  band  of  enthu- 
siasts who  devote  their  lives  to  the  expansion 
of  his  philosophy  in  America,  whose  organ 
is  the  Conservator  of  Philadelphia,  have  the 
best  intentions  but  no  humour.  After 
perusing  one  number  of  the  Conservator,  it 
is  possible  to  come  away  a  little  frightened  of 
their  prophet.  A  better  way  is  to  read  Leaves 
of  Grass  pure  and  simple,  and  let  the  com- 
mentators and  illustrators  and  improvers  go. 
Walt  Whitman  needs  no  gloss.  Every- 
thing that  he  wished  to  say  he  said  as 
clearly  as  might  be  ;  and  once  the  reader 
can  overcome  his  antipathy  to  the  boisterous, 
unkempt  manner,  once  his  ear  is  willing 
continually  to  be  baulked  of  music,  there  is 
the  generous  tingling  message  of  democracy 
glowing  before  him.  Walt  Whitman  was, 
more  than  any  other  writer,  impatient  of 
intermediaries :  he  wished  to  be  alone  with 
his  reader,  just  you  and  he. 

Whitman's  imitators — even  Mr.  Carpenter, 
who  has  a  true  message  of  his  own — are 
very  trying,  and  for  the  most  part  his  cele- 
brators  are  apt  to  give  false  impressions. 
We  except  John  Burroughs  and  W.  D. 
O'Connor,  both  of  wliom  understood  the 
fulness  of  the  man,  but  the  majority  of 
those  who  write  with  enthusiasm  of  Whit- 
man do  him  injustice.  He  was  more  normal, 
more  reasonable,  than  they  would  have  us  sup- 
pose :  much  more  a  man  like  unto  his  f eUows. 
It  is  because  these  letters  to  Peter  Doyle, 
and  more  especially  Peter  Doyle's  narrative, 
emphasise  this  fact — adjust  the  balance,  as  it 
were — that  we  welcome  Calamus.  It  is  an 
illumination,  a  revelation.  It  is  well  for 
Whitman  to  stand  aside  from  Whitmaniacs  I  took    from    his    lips    his    recollections    of 


now  and  then.  It  is  even  more  desirable 
that  he  should  be  defended  from  that  other 
faction  which  calls  him  satyr  and  savage  : 
for  to  most  persons  Whitman  is  either  god 
or  devil.  This  book  shows  him  to  have 
been  neither,  but  a  much  better  thing :  a 
wholesome,  simple  -  hearted,  affectionate, 
keen-sighted,  sweet-minded,  impulsive,  idle, 
tolerant,  charitable,  bojdsh,  merry,  vigorous 
old  man  ;  a  passionate  lover  of  humanity,  of 
the  open  air,  of  the  sea,  of  active  moving  life, 
of  his  country. 

The  book  is  valuable  less  for  the  letters 
than  for  the  picture  of  Walt  Whitman 
which  is  offered  by  Peter  Doyle,  his  friend. 
At  the  time  they  met  Whitman  was  a  man 
close  upon  fifty,  and  Doyle  a  youth  thirty 
years  his  junior.  Whitman  was  a  clerk  in 
a  Government  office  at  Washington,  Doyle 
was  conductor  of  a  tramcar.  Whitman 
seems  to  have  had  a  peculiar  fondness  for 
tramcars  and  ferries  :  they  enabled  him  to 
indulge  in  his  favourite  pastime  of  observing 
moving  masses  of  people,  to  be  passive — 
to  "loaf,"  to  use  one  of  his  favourite  words 
— in  the  midst  of  activity.  There  is  some- 
thing childlike,  boyish,  in  this  ;  and  Whitman 
was  much  of  a  boy  all  through  life.  Where 
there  was  water  he  was  always  drawn  to  it, 
either  to  bathe  or  to  sail,  but  inland  he 
seems  to  have  sought  the  cars.  His  letters 
are  full  of  references  to  them,  and  messages 
to  friends  who  were  working  upon  them. 
Thus,  he  wrote  from  Camden,  after  his  first 
paralytic  seizure  in  1873  : 

"  I  have  become  sort  of  acquainted  with 
most  of  the  carriers,  ferrymen,  car  conductors, 
drivers,  &c.,  &c.  They  are  very  good  indeed — 
help  me  ou  and  off  the  cars,  here  and  ia 
Philadelphia  -  they  are  nearly  all  youDg  fellows 
— it  all  helps  along." 

And,  again,  from  Brooklyn  in  1870  : 

"  I  find  myself  going  with  the  pilots  muchly 
— there  are  several  that  were  little  boys,  now 
grown  up,  and  remember  me  well — -fine  hearty 
foUows — always  around  the  water — sons  of  old 
pilots — they  make  much  of  me,  and  of  course 
I  am  willing. " 

The  young  men  always  drew  him  ;  he 
could  influence  them,  colour  their  poten- 
tialities ;  they  were  frank  and  fresh  and 
spirited  and  unaffected.  It  was  necessary 
to  be  natural,  human,  to  attract  Walt  Whit- 
man. In  cultured  society  Whitman  could 
hold  his  own,  and  did  ;  but  he  went  to  it 
from  curiosity,  and  his  curiosity  was  soon 
satisfied.  He  wrote  of  the  conversation  of  a 
certain  literary  set : 

' '  I  take  a  hand  in,  for  a  change.  I  find  it 
entertaining,  as  I  say,  for  novelty's  sake,  for 
a  week  or  two — but  I  know  very  well  that  would 
be  enough  for  me.  It  is  all  first  rate,  good  and 
smart  but  too  constrained  and  bookish  for  a 
free  old  hawk  like  me." 

Whitman,  at  any  rate  at  this  time,  in 
middle  life,  seems  to  have  had  few  close 
friends.  He  loved  boundlessly ;  he  sym- 
pathised with  most  forms  of  human  en- 
deavour and  human  weakness  ;  but  he 
admitted  few  individuals  to  his  holy  of 
holies.  Doyle  was  his  chosen  intimate. 
While  this  book  was  in  preparation.  Dr. 
Bucke  and  Mr.  Traubel,  the  high  priests  of 
Whitmania,  paid  a  visit  to  Peter  Doyle  and 


Whitman.  They  found  Doyle  very  ready 
to  talk.  His  words,  almost  as  they  were 
spoken,  were  recorded  by  Mr.  Traubel, 
and  subsequently  Doyle  revised  the  proofs. 
Hence  we  have  a  very  interesting  first-hand 
account  of  a  remarkable  friendship. 

Peter  Doyle's  narrative  is  the  gem  of  the 
book,  a  piece  of  real  literature.  He  began 
with  a  few  words  about  the  cars  : 

"Walt  rode  with  me  often — often  at  noon, 
always  at  night.  He  rode  round  with  me  on 
the  last  trip  -  sometimes  rode  for  several  trips. 
Everybody  knew  him.  He  had  a  way  of 
taking  the  measure  of  the  driver's  hands — had 
calf-skin  gloves  made  for  them  every  winter  in 
Georgetown  — these  gloves  wore  his  personal 
presents  to  the  men.  He  saluted  the  men  ou 
the  other  cars  as  we  passed — threw  up  his  hand. 
They  cried  to  him,  '  Hullo,  Walt !  '  and  he 
would  reply,  '  Ah,  there ! '  or  something  Hke. 
He  was  welcome  always  as  the  flowers  in  May." 

Subsequently  Doyle  gave  a  good  reminis- 
cence of  Garfield  and  Whitman.  Garfield's 
call  of  salutation  to  Whitman  across  the 
street  was  "After  all,  not  to  create  only," 
the  opening  words  of  the  "Song  of  the 
Exposition."  ' '  After  aU,  not  to  create  only," 
he  would  cry  out  in  his  large,  manly  voice, 
and  then  the  two  men  would  talk  and  talk 
and  talk. 

Here  are  other  remarks  of  Peter  Doyle's, 
not  quite  in  the  order  in  which  he  made 
them  : 

"  I  never  knew  a  case  of  Walt's  being 
bothered  up  by  a  woman.  .  .  .  Woman  in 
that  sense  never  came  into  his  head.  Walt  was 
too  clean,  he  hated  anything  which  was  not 
clean.  No  trace  of  any  kind  of  dissipation  in 
him.  I  ought  to  know  about  him  those  years — 
we  were  awful  close  together.  .  .  .  He  had  an 
easy,  gentle  way — the  same  for  all,  no  matter 
who  they  were  or  what  their  sex.  .  .  .  He 
coxdd  shut  a  man  off  in  the  best  style,  you 
know.  He  had  a  freezing  way  in  him — yet 
was  never  harsh.  But  people  got  to  know  that 
he  meant  what  he  said.  .  .  .  Walt's  manners 
were  always  perfectly  simple.  We  woidd  tackle 
the  farmers  who  came  into  town,  buy  a  water- 
melon, sit  down  on  the  cellar  door  of  Bacon's 
grocery  .  .  .  halve  it  and  eat  it.  People  would 
go  by  and  laugh.  AValt  would  only  smile  and 
say  :  '  They  can  have  the  laugh — we  have  the 
melon.'  .  .  .  He  had  pretty  vigorous  ideas  on 
religion,  but  he  never  said  anything  slighting 
the  church.  .  .  .  He  never  went  to  chm-ch — • 
didn't  Hke  form,  ceremonies — didn't  seem  to 
favour  jjreachers  at  aU.  I  asked  him  about  the 
hereafter.  '  There  must  be  something,'  he  said, 
'  there  can't  be  a  locomotive  unless  there  is 
somebody  to  run  it.'  I  have  heard  him  say 
that  if  a  person  was  a  right  kind  of  person— 
and  I  guess  he  thought  all  persons  right  kind 
of  persons — he  couldn't  be  destroyed  in  the 
next  world  or  this.  ...  He  seemed  to  have  a 
positive  dislike  for  tobacco.  He  was  a  very 
moderate  drinker.  ...  In  his  eating  he  was 
vigorous,  had  a  big  appetite,  but  was  simple  in 

his  tastes,  not  caring  for  any  great  dishes 

Dollars  and  cents  had  no  weight  with  Walt  at 
all.  He  didn't  spend  recklessly,  but  he  spent 
everything— mostlv  on  other  people.  Money 
was  a  thing  he  didn't  think  of  as  other  people 
thought  of  it.  It  came  and  went,  that  was  all 
there  was  to  it.  He  didn't  buy  many  books, 
but  I  remember  that  he  once  bought  a  set  of 
Alexander  Dumas." 

All  this  is  just  what  is  wanted.  It  shows 
us  the  unfamiliar  side— the  man  day  by 
day.  It  enables  us  to  disentangle  Walt 
Whitman   from   the    web    of   illusion  that 
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hangs  about  him.  EverytWng  we  learn  of 
Peter  Doyle  tells  us  more  of  Walt  Whitman 
and  more  of  that  section  of  Leaves  of  Grass 
called  "  Calamus."  To  some  persons  the 
tone  of  that  section  is  objectionable:  it  can 
be  so  no  longer  after  reading  this  little 
book. 

The  letters  themselves  are  intrinsically  no 
great  literary  treasure.  They  are  affec- 
tionate, solicitous,  hearty,  bluif.  Whitman 
had  a  paternal  love  for  his  young  friend : 
he  told  him  what  seemed  likely  to  interest 
him,  now  and  then  sent  a  book,  or  a  paper 
containing  something  of  his  own,  asked  for 
news,  often  enclosed  presents  of  money. 
This  is  a  fair  specimen  letter  : 

"  Bi'ooklyn,  Friday  forenoon,  March  22  [1872]. 
Dear  Pete,  I  received  your  letter  yesterday. 
Pete,  you  must  be  quite  steady  at  work,  and 
uo  time  to  spare.  Well,  perhaps  it  is  just 
as  satisfactory  considering  all  things.  The 
cold  weather  has  just  kept  on  here  as  before  — 
cold  enough  all  the  time — and  then  a  speU  of 
damned  bitter  stinging  cold  every  now  and 
then  extra — not  one  single  mild  warm  day 
since  I  have  been  home — six  weeks— I  am 
middUng  well,  go  out  some  every  day,  but  not 
much — Best  thing  is  my  eatiiuj  and  s/eqiiny — I 
fall  back  on  them  altogether — I  sleep  splendid, 
have  a  good  bed,  plenty  of  cover — get  up 
pretty  early  though  and  make  the  fire,  and  set 
things  agoing,  before  mother  comes  out — she 
has  had  some  bad  times  with  rheumatism  etc. — 
one  hand  and  arm  quite  disabled — still  she  is  vei-y 
cheerful,  looks  well  in  the  face,  and  does  more 
work  cooking,  etc,  than  most  young  women — 
We  have  grand  breakfasts,  buckwheat  cakes, 
coffee,  &c.,  eggs,  &c. — just  wish  you  could  come 
in  mornings  and  partake.  We  two  always 
breakfast  together,  and  it  is  first  rate. — So  you 
see  I  fall  back  upon  sleeping  and  eatiug,  (as  I 
8ai<i). — Should  be  glad  to  see  Parker  Milbum — 
hope  he  wUl  call  to-day. — I  send  you  a  paper 
by  mail. — Well,  Pete,  1  belies^e  that  is  all,  this 
time.  Good  bye,  my  darling  son. — So  the  )((") 
shirts  turn  out  a  success  do  they!-'  I  have  a 
great  mind  to  be  jealous. — Give  my  love  to 
Wash  Milbum,  Adiian  .Tones,  and  all  the  R.R. 
boys.  Yom-  loving  old  Walt." 
Whitman  subscribed  himself  in  various 
ways  :  "  Your  loving  comrade  and  father  " ; 
"  Your  affectionate  comrade  and  father  "  ; 
"  Your  loving  father." 

The  letters,  it  will  be  seen,  are  not  par- 
ticularly quotable.  We  have  made,  how- 
over,  a  few  short  extracts  which  seem 
luminous.  In  1868,  Walt  Whitman  wrote 
to  Doyle  from  New  York  concerning  the 
enmity  to  Leaves  of  Grass  in  certain  quarters  : 

' '  There  are  some  venomous  but  laughable 
squibs  occasionally  in  the  papers.  One  said 
that  I  had  received  twenty-five  guineas  for  a 
piece  in  an  English  magazine,  but  that  it 
was  worth  all  that  for  anyone  to  read  it. 
Another,  the  World,  said :  '  Walt  Whitman  was 
in  town  yesterdiy  carrying  the  blue  cotton 
umbrella  of  the  future '  (it  had  been  a  drizzlj' 
toieuoon) — so  they  go  it.  When  they  get  off 
a  good  squib,  however,  I  laugh  at  it  just  as 
much  as  anyone." 

In  the  same  year,  when  he  was  forty-nine. 
Whitman  wrote  as  follows  : 

"The  truth  is  Peter,  that  I  am  here  at  the 
present  time  mainly  in  the  midst  of  female 
women,  some  of  them  yoimg  and  jolly,  and  meet 
them  most  every  evening  in  company,  and  the 
way  in  which  this  aged  iwrty  comes  up  to  the 
scratch  and  cuts  out  the  youthful  parties  and 
fills  their  hearts  with  envy  is  absolutely  a 
caution." 


Given  the  foregoing  passage  with  no 
name  to  it  and  no  clue  save  that  it  was 
from  a  private  letter,  and  who  would  put  it 
down  to  Whitman '?  This  sounds  more 
characteristic  : 

"lam  glad  to  hear  what  you  wrote  about 
your   mother — everything    about    fellows'    old 
mothers  is  interesting  to  me." 
During  the  Franco-Prussian  war  he  wrote  : 

"Of  course  you  may  know  that  the  way 
the  war  turns  out  suits  me  to  death — Louis 
Napoleon  fully  deserves  his  fate — I  consider 
him  by  far  the  meanest  scoundrel  (with  aU  his 
smartness)  that  ever  sat  on  a  throne.  I  make 
a  distinction,  however,  I  admire  and  love  the 
French,  and  France  as  a  nation — of  all  foreign 
nations,  she  has  my  sympathy  first  of  aU." 

A  little  later  he  made  a  slight  change  in 
his  tone : 

"  I  find  myself  now  far  more  for  the  French 
than  I  ever  was  for  the  Prussians — Then  I 
propose  to  take  my  first  drink  with  you  when  I 
return,  in  celebration  of  the  pegging  out  of  the 
Pope  and  all  his  gang  of  Cardinals  and  Priests 
— and  entry  of  Victor  Emmanuel  Luto  Rome, 
and  making  it  the  capital  of  the  great  inde- 
pendent Italian  nation." 

In  1873  Whitman  had  a  paralytic  stroke, 
and  after  that  the  tone  of  his  letters  is  much 
less  buoj'ant.  He  was  brave  and  patient 
under  his  affliction.  The  following  extract 
is  from  one  of  the  last  letters,  dated  1879, 
written  from  St.  Louis.  It  throws  light  on 
the  relations  between  Whitman  and  the 
soldiers  he  nursed  in  hospital : 

"I  stopt  some  days  at  a  town  right  in  the 
middle  of  those  Plains,  in  Kansas,  on  the  Santa 
Pe  road — found  a  soldier  there  who  had  known 
me  in  the  war  fifteen  years  ago — was  married 
and  running  the  hotel  there — I  had  hard  work 
to  get  away  from  him — he  wanted  me  to  stay 
all  winter." 

Yet  though  the  letters  are  not  brilliant 
they  tell  much  concerning  their  author. 
Two  things  we  learn  very  clearly  from  them  : 
that  Whitman's  poems  were  works  of 
deliberate  architecture,  and  that  he  kept  his 
poetry  and  his  life  distinct.  To  some  extent 
we  may  attribute  the  careless,  commonplace 
diction  of  tliese  letters  to  the  mental  capacity 
of  the  man  to  whom  they  were  addressed ;  but 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  sustain  so 
thoroughly  a  mediocre  manner  if  it  were  not 
normal.  Walt  Whitman  was  a  loafer  in 
correspondence  as  in  life.  He  took  words 
as  he  took  things — as  they  came  ;  nor  was 
he  in  his  outlook  in  the  least  literary.  He 
lived  perfectly  naturally,  passing  on  from 
joy  to  joy,  without  at  the  time  subjecting 
them  to  any  analysis.  Not  till  afterwards, 
when  the  pen  was  in  his  hand,  was  he  con- 
scious of  how  good  they  were.  Before  sit- 
ting down  to  write  his  poems  he  tightened 
himself  up.  In  his  conversation  and 
corresjioudence  with  Doyle,  his  closest 
friend,  he  was  as  ordinary  a  high-spirited 
man  as  America  possessed,  giving  no  sug- 
gestion of  his  intellectual  power  and 
delicacy  or  his  great  gift  of  epithet.  Yet 
his  poems  written  at  this  time,  notably  the 
wonderful  elegy  on  Lincoln,  have  exquisite 
collocations  of  words.  Doyle  tells  us  that 
Whitman  sometimes  would  quote  Shakes- 
peare on  their  walks ;  and  the  following 
passage  is  interesting : 

"  Yes,  Walt  often  spoke  to  me  of  his  books 


I  would  tell  him,  '  I  dou't  know  what  you  are 
trying  to  get  at.'  And  this  is  the  idea  I  would 
always  arrive  at  from  his  reply.  All  other 
people  in  the  world  have  had  their  representa- 
tives in  hterature  :  here  is  a  great  big  race  with 
no  representative.  He  woidd  imdertake  to 
furnish  that  representative.  It  was  also  his 
object  to  get  a  real  human  being  into  a  book. 
Tins  had  never  been  done  before." 

It  is  worth  remembering  that  at  the  time 
when  Whitman  in  America  was  striving  to 
put  a  real  human  being — a  whole  man — 
into  a  book,  Thackeray  was  complaining  in 
England  that  it  might  not  be  done.  The 
"free  old  hawk"  cared  little  for  "might 
not." 

We  may  take  leave  of  Peter  Doyle  with 
the  following  extract,  and  the  wish  that  his 
peace  may  not  be  much  disturbed  by 
admirers   of   Whitman  who  burn  to  know 


"  I  have  Walt's  raglan  here.  I  now  and  then 
put  it  on,  lay  down,  think  I  am  in  the  old  times. 
Then  he  is  with  me  again.  It  is  the  only  thing 
I  kept  amongst  many  old  things.  When  I  fit 
it  on  and  stretched  out  on  the  old  sofa  I  am 
very  well  contented.  It  is  hke  Aladdin's  lamp. 
I  do  not  ever  for  a  minute  lose  the  old  man. 
He  is  always  near  by.  When  I  am  m  trouble — 
in  a  crisis — I  ask  myelf ,  '  What  would  Walt 
have  done  under  these  circumstances  ^ '  and 
whatever  I  decide  Walt  woidd  have  done  that 
I  do." 


THE    STANHOPE    ESSAY. 

Sir    Walter  Ralegh.      The  Stanhope  Essay. 
By  John  Buchan.     (Black well.) 

It  is  an  old  and  not  a  very  wise  custom 
which  recjuires  the  winner  of  an  Oxford 
Prize  Essay  to  print  his  work  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public  at  large  ;  and,  as  a  rule,  we 
should  rebel  against  being  expected  to  treat 
such  lucubrations  with  the  honours  of  a 
serious  review.  We  are  willing  enough, 
however,  to  make  an  exception  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Buchan,  whose  Stanhope  Essay  on 
Sir  Walter  Ralegh  shows  maturity  and 
critical  insight  considerably  beyond  the 
average,  and  who,  indeed,  has  already  won 
his  spurs  in  the  field  of  literature  elsewhere. 
The  life  of  Ralegh  has  before  now  tasked 
the  endeavour  of  many  competent  pens,  and 
Mr.  Buchan  does  not  attr-iiqit  to  bring  to 
light  any  new  biographical  details.  Little, 
in  fact,  needs  to  be  added  to  the  exhaustive 
and  scholarly  monograph  published  a  few 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Stebbing.  Mr.  Buclian's 
aim  is  critical  rather  than  in  the  stricter 
sense  biographical.  He  wishes  to  get  at 
the  personality  behind  the  career,  to  gather 
from  the  record  of  his  varied  deeds  some 
conception  of  what  manner  of  man  Ralegh 
essentially  was.  Certainly  a  task  worth 
accomplishing,  for  Ralegh,  like  his  great 
contemporary.  Sir  Philijj  Sidney,  presents  us 
with  a  problem,  the  problem  of  the  man 
whose  reputation  has  outrun  his  achieve- 
ment, whose  impression,  alike  ujion  his 
own  age  and  upon  jiosterity,  has  jiroved 
more  enduring  than  any  of  his  specific 
actions  are  quite  sufficient  to  explain  or 
justify.  Therefore,  as  Mr.  Buchan  points 
out,  he  becomes  a  most  fascinating  subject 
for  the  curious  critic,  "the  psychologist  of 
history,   the    lover   of    strange    souls    and 
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mingled  motives."  We  are  imable  to  follow 
in  detail  Mr.  Buehan's  singidarly  patient 
and  suggestive  study  of  Ealegh's  chequered 
career ;  it  strikes  us  as  an  admirable  and 
discriminating  piece  of  work.  Wliile  keenly 
alive  to  the  idealism  and  general  honesty  of 
purpose  that  marked  the  man,  the  es9a;^'ist 
does  not  slur  over  the  frequent  acts  of 
treachery,  cruelty,  aud  greed  that  stain  his 
name  and  grieve  his  admirers.  Ealegh's 
"  intellectual  ke^mote,"  the  quality  which 
goes  far  to  explain  alike  his  brilliance  and 
his  ultimate  ineffectiveness,  Mr.  Buchan 
finds  in  the  very  range  and  versatility  of 
his  interests.  Soldier,  courtier,  explorer, 
monopolist,  scientist,  historian,  poet :  his 
energies  were  dissipated  in  the  mere  con- 
templation of  the  immense  fields  which  his 
subtle  and  penetrating  spirit  yearned  to 
conquer.  For  the  dogged  industry,  which 
through  a  thousand  .small  delays  masters 
success,  he  had  neither  the  patience  nor  the 
self-restraint.  So  far  as  he  did  accomplish 
anything  outside  the  world  of  letters,  it  was 
as  a  navigator  and  coloniser,  a  pioneer  of 
the  greater  Britain  beyond  the  seas  of  which 
nowadays  we  babble  so  miich.  The  sea,  as 
Mr.  Buchan  points  out,  touched  the  fibre  of 
romance  in  him: 

' '  He  had  always  something  of  that  love  of 
the  free  face  of  heaven,  the  salt  wind,  and  the 
fierce  delight  of  action,  which  is  the  glorj-  of 
his  race.  Over  him  and  his  like  the  old  o;lamour 
of  the  '  swan's  path  '  had  fallen  in  all  its  power. 
He  and  men  of  his  kind  at  the  very  height  of 
achievement  in  other  spheres  seem  always  weary 
for  the  sting  of  wind  and  rain  aud  the  ecstasy 
of  motion.  And  for  them  in  their  toils  there 
was  a  richer  hope  than  for  others  of  the  craft 
in  later  times.  For  the  world  was  not  yet 
shorn  and  parcelled ;  treasure  might  still  be 
looked  for,  portents  awaited,  and  the  white 
harbour-wall  of  the  Devon  town  was  the 
boundary  of  the  imknown." 

We  doubt  whether  Jlr.  Buchan  does  justice 
to  Ralegh's  poetry  when  he  speaks  of  it  as 

"little  above  the  level  of  a  minor  lyricist." 
The  fragments  of  "CjTithia"  we  will  sur- 
render to  Mr.  Buchan  at  once  :  that  was 
clearly  a  four  de  force,  written  down  to  the 
level  of  Elizabeth's  taste.  But  among  the 
lesser  poems  there  are  at  least  half  a  dozen 
which  are  c[uite  first-class  and  which  strike 
an  individual  note.  Ealegh  stands  half- 
way between  Spenser  and  Donne,  and 
misses  the  weaknesses  of  either.  He  is 
neither  garridous  nor  contorted,  but  simple, 
direct,  and  vigorous.  A  short  specimen 
comes  to  hand  in  the  following  lines,  which 
maj'  serve  also  to  confute  the  canard  of 
Archbishop  Abbot  that  Ealegh  "  ques- 
tioned God's  being  and  omnipotence  ": 

"  Even  such  is  time,  that  takes  in  trust 
Oirr  youth,  our  joys,  our  all  we  have. 
And  i^ays  us  but  with  earth  and  dust ; 

"Wlio  in  the  dark  and  silent  grave. 
When  we  have  wandered  all  our  ways. 
Shuts  uj)  the  story  of  our  days ; 
But  from  this  earth,  this  grave,  this  dust. 
My  God  shall  riiise  me  up,  I  trust !  " 

As  a  satirist,  too,  Ealegh  had  a  mordant 
•wit.  "  The  Lie  "  is  unequalled  in  its 
generation,  and  the  epitaph  on  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  provoked  King  James  to  a  devout 
hope  that  the  author  would  not  outlive 
him ;  a  contingency,  by  the  way,  which  he 
took  measures,  at  a  later  period,  to  ensure. 


POETEY  AND  PEEFACES. 

OptimiK,    and    Other   Poems.     By  M.  E.   S. 
(Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.) 

A    Biian   of  the   Dales.     By   Swithin  Saint 
Swithain'e.     (Digby,  Long  &  Co.) 

Fiiqitive  Lines.     By  Henry  Jerome  Stockard. 

(G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.) 
Selections   from   the   Poems   of  Timothy    Otis 

Paine.     (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.) 
Saul :  (I  Tragedy ;  and  Other  Poems.    By  Paul 

John.     (Mowbray  &  Co.) 

Tlie  Book  of  Tephi.     By  J.   A.    Goodchild. 
(Kegan  Paid,  Trench,  Triibner  &  Co.) 

Shall  the  poet  be  known  by  his  preface  ? 
Lord  Tennyson  gave  the  affinnative.  He 
went  so  far  as  to  harbour  a  theory  that  a 
poet  could  be  so  known,  even  without  regard 
to  the  quality  of  the  preface,  by  its  quan- 
tity alone.  His  own  prose  words,  by  way 
of  explanation,  were  of  the  fewest;  and 
when  he  took  up  the  books  which  every 
younger  poet  save  one  sent  to  him,  he  had  a 
habit  of  regarding  any  preface  at  all  as  a 
sure  mark  of  minority ;  and  by  inverse 
ratio  he  roughly  measured  its  length  against 
the  merit  of  the  verse  it  heralded.  The 
critic,  especially  the  critic  with  a  batch  of 
off-season  books  of  verse  before  him,  may 
amuse  himself  by  seeing  how  far  astray  so 
ready  a  method  of  reckoning  may  take  him. 
A  bird  is  known  by  its  feathers ;  but  not  the 
bird's  singing  by  its  feathers.  The  poet 
himself  is  known  by  his  preface  ;  and,  if  his 
singing  also  is  known  by  it,  you  have  the 
double  interest  in  the  comparative  study  of 
the  poetic  and  the  human. 

The  plumages  of  the  author  of  "  Optimus  " 
are  at  first  sight  a  little  perijlexing.  Her 
portrait,  an  adorning  frontispiece,  showing 
a  fine  maternal  figure,  certified  at  the  age  of 
thirty-three,  is  signed  "Yours,  with  loving 
memories,  The  Author."  The  title-page, 
more  confiding,  assigns  the  authorsliip  to 
"  M.  E.  S.  ";  and  the  binding,  with  an  out- 
burst of  confidence,  lets  out  the  whole, 
M.  E.  Steadman.  This  coyness  is  carried 
out  in  the  page  which  the  author  calls 
"Preface,"  but  which  conceals  also  a  dedi- 
cation :  "I  dedicate  this  collection  of  verses 
to  my  school-girls,"  it  begins.  The  patient 
reader  wiU  learn  that  these  school- girls  were, 
rather  than  are;  the  author  parted  with 
them  "  in  our  Lecture  Hall  at  Eastbourne 
in  1895."  As  for  the  verses,  they  were 
written  so  long  ago  as  between  the  years 
1858  and  1869.  Indeed,  the  author,  now 
nothing  coy,  gives  the  individual  date  of 
each,  as  well  as  the  name  of  the  town  that 
saw  its  birth,  Lej'ton,  Cromer,  Woodford, 
and  the  rest.  The  old  pupils,  she  thinks, 
"will  not  look  for  either  artistic  perfection 
or  intellectual  greatness  in  these  verses,  as 
when  I  wrote  them  I  was,  perhaps,  too 
yovmg  to  write  well."  Further  frankness 
discovers  to  the  reader  that  the  reason  for 
the  publication  of  these  verses  at  last  is  that 
the  author  is  "  not  very  well  off  for  money," 
and  that  money  is  needed  to  carry  on  a  good 
work  which  this  book  may  therefore  help  ; 
a  pathetic  piece  of  human  optimism,  surely. 
There  is  a  second  reason,  which  is  that 
"  having  just  read  them  over,  after  they  have 


been  locked  away  in  an  old  box  so  many 
years,  they  have  touched  my  heart,  old  as  that 
heart  is,  and  I  shoidd  like  to  share  them 
with  younger  hearts  to-day."  You  may 
know  exactly  the  quality  of  the  poetry  that 
is  so  explained.  The  preface  is  no  super- 
fluity ;  for  the  verse,  sentimental,  facile,  and 
not  profitable  for  quotation,  would  not  stanil 
alone. 

The  verses  of  the  author  of  A  Divan  of 
the  Dales,  which  come  to  us  prefaceless, 
reach  a  much  higher  mark  of  execution,  all 
to  the  confirmation  of  the  Tennysonian 
legend.  We  have,  however,  a  rhymed 
poem,  in  which  the  author  appears  at  his 
worst,  and  a  dedication,  in  which  he  is 
unequal.  The  directness  of  the  inscription 
to  his  mother — 

"  For  thou  hast  taught  me  more  in  deed. 
Than  I  maj-  hope  to  teach  in  word  "  — 

does  not  find  an  answering  sanity  in  the 
companion  lines  : 

"  Since  thou  art  worthier  than  a  lord, 
That  owns  a  thoiisaud-acred  he:d." 

The  first  poem,  "  Micah,"  is  the  best.  It 
is  a  story  of  misunderstood  love,  hackneyed 
in  fact,  but  fresh  in  feeling.  We  take  from 
it  an  allusion  to  autumn  : 

"  And  with  the  falhng  of  the  light. 
The  creeper  died  upon  the  purch  ; 
The  sun  was  low  by  day  ;  the  torch 
Upon  the  window  flared  at  night. 

'  •  The  apple  tumbled  from  the  tree ; 

The  orchard  bowed  unto  the  ground  ; 
A  sigh  was  heard  in  every  sound 
Upon  the  land,  upon  the  sea. 

"  The  leaves  fell  curling  in  the  air ; 

The  flowers  lay  down  upon  the  grass  ; 
And  Nature  covered  up  her  face 
While  death  was  w.alking  over  her." 

In  such  poems  as  "The  Fellowship  of 
Men,"  this  poet  with  a  name  that  is  too 
fanciful  for  serious  quotation  shows  himself 
a  serious  person  ;  although,  of  course,  he  is 
doing  little  more  than  diffusing,  in  two 
ways,  the  motive  of  Eossetti's  sonnet  on 
"  Eefusal  of  Aid  Between  Nations." 

Mr.  Stockard's  pretty  little  volume  from 
the  Knickerbocker  Press  is  unprefaced,  and 
has  the  briefest  of  dedications—"  To  _  my 
wife."  The  verses  are  all  to  the  point,  if  it 
is  only  a  little  one.  If  they  are  not  imaginative 
or  even  fanciful,  they  are  never  mawkish  or 
foolish.  Our  preference  for  quotation  lies 
with  lines  that  incidentally  show  the  author 
to  be  modest  and  to  know  the  man  with 
whom  lies  mastery  : 

"  My  fountain-pen  with  which  I  write 
This  would-be  poetry  to-night 

Was  bought  me  by  my  children  dear 
With  pennies  picked  up  here  and  there. 
Each  one  coutributiug  a  mite. 
"  Aud  now  they  claim  that,  in  their  sight, 
I  make  a  rondeau  to  requite 

Them  for  the  present  given  me  here— 
My  foimtain-pen. 
"  O,  Muse  !  I'm  in  a  sorry  plight. 
Come  to  my  aid  !     Help  me  indite 
The  Hues  they  crave,  for  I  declare 
That  fitting  thoughts  are  nowhere  near. 
For  once  endow  with  Dobson's  sleight 
My  foimtain-pen." 
From  the  same  Press  come  the  Selections 
from    the    Poems   of  Timothy    Otis   Paine,    a 
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volume  of  which  the  preface  is  the  main- 
spring. The  late  writer  of  the  verses,  who  was 
a  2>astor  and  an  archwologist,  is  introduced 
to  us  by  a  memher  of  his  family,  "  S.  W.  P.," 
in  words  that  are  endearing.  Mr.  Paine 
was  an  enthusiastic  student  of  the  Egyptian 
Booh  of  the  Bead;  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
speaking  stones  of  Solomon's  Temple ;  of 
' '  the  visions  of  God  in  Ezekiel,  and  in  them 
I  do  know  something  —  near  —  I  know 
Ezekiel's  heart."  He  knew  other  things, 
for  he  looked  Nature  straight  in  the  face. 
"  He  even  caught  the  reflection  of  a  violet  in 
the  clear  ej'es  of  the  grazing  cow."  Rather 
than  quote  one  of  the  simple  and  not 
exceptionaUy  observant  stanzas,  wo  take 
another  sentence  from  the  discreet  preface, 
in  allusion  to  the  life  of  use  and  of 
enthusiasm  which  the  poet  led  :  "  No  more 
could  this  life  be  attained  had  he  not  had  a 
home  in  which  he  found  jjerfect  sjnupathy, 
rest,  and  renewal ;  a  home  where  he  received 
as  he  gave,  and  where  he  still  gives  from 
beyond." 

Of  Saul :  a  Tragedy,  there  need  be  nothing 
said  except  that  its  publication  is  one, 
although  no  preface  in  this  case  strikes  any 
note  of  friendly  warning.  In  The  Book  of 
Tephi,  Mr.  J.  A.  Goodchild,  in  a  preface 
which  is  all  pertinent  and  informing,  declares 
that  his 

"  own  rough  and  erroneous  reproduction  of  the 
main  features  of  a  story  which  has  deeply 
influenced  the  national,  clerical,  and  literary 
history  not  merely  of  Celtdom,  but  of  all  non- 
Solavonio  Europe,  is  chiefly  based  upon  the 
excellent  modern  translations  of  Messrs. 
Standish  O'Grady,  Whitby  [s/c]  Stokes,  and 
others." 

He  has  made  good  use  of  his  material,  with 
a  ready  command  of  diction  that  accords 
well  with  it.  To  Maistie  comes  a  guest, 
"a  Canaanite  from  the  South."  This  is 
Grisbane,  who  is  thus  described  : 

"  A  poppy  bloomed  in  her  mouth  ; 
Her  eyes  danced  sapphire  sparhlee.     A  baal- 

fire  gleamed  in  her  hair 
Of  ruby  and  gold  and  amber,  for  the  woman 

was  very  fair, 
Skilled  in  the  twisting  of  tiars  or  stringing 

gems  for  the  neck. 
And  her  own  was  white  as  hawthorn.     On 

her  snowy  arms  no  speck 
Was    discerned   on   their  round    whiteness ; 

but  e%'il  of  heart  was  she. 
And  skilled  in  imholy  cunning,  knowing  the 

fruit  of  the  tree 
Wliicli  is  harmful,  and  herbs  that  are  deadly, 

and  fashioning  charms  thereof 
To  slay  the  spirit  of  man  or  kindle  his  soul 

to  love." 

Mr.  Goodchild  is  equal  to  the  task  of 
producing  a  narrative  250  pages  long  in 
rhymed  language  as  competent  as  that. 


An  excellent  anthology  of  our  national 
lyrical  poetry  is  published  on  the  authority 
of  a  Transatlantic  student,  Mr.  Frederic  Ives 
Carpenter,  Lecturer  on  English  Literature 
at  the  LTniversity  of  Chicago.  His  Engluh 
Lyrical  Poetry  (Blackie  &  Sons)  does"  not 
pass  beyond  the  two  rich  centuries,  1 500  to 
1700,  during  which  the  chorus  of  lyrism 
was  multitudinous  —  silence,  complete  or 
merely  interrupted,  keeping  both  gates  of 


that  vocal  bower.  It  is  only  of  late  years 
that  the  general  reader  has  been  asked  to 
take  a  literary  interest  in  anj-  but  the  greater 
names  among  the  Elizabethan,  Jacobean, 
and  Caroline  poets.  Mr.  Palgrave,  with  his 
Golden  Treamry,  moved  scores  of  volumes 
from  the  upper  shelves  to  the  drawing-room 
table ;  but  he  seemed  to  be  somewhat  shy  of 
trusting  much  to  the  reader's  care  for  those 
former  centuries,  so  that  the  nineteenth 
centur}'  takes  up  a  proportionally  large  space 
of  his  small  volume.  Later  anthologists  do 
well  to  show  more  courage  and  to  give 
readers  credit  for  having  liberal  admiration 
and  interest  ready  for  the  work  of  poets 
whose  names  they  had  not  been  educated  to 
revere  and  had  indeed  hardlj-  heard  years 
ago — Thomas  Campion  and  Henry  Vaughan 
among  the  number.  The  work  of  the 
anthologist  is  of  twofold  value.  He  gains 
readers  for  what  ought  to  be  read,  and 
indirectly  he  cuts  off  what  ought  not 
to  be  read,  and  makes  it  unnecessary,  for 
young  students  at  any  rate,  to  touch  the 
pitch  that  lies  thick  upon  the  words  of  nine 
out  of  ten  of  our  older  lyrists.  From  this 
Mr.  Carpenter,  who  rightlj'  has  not  feared 
to  print  Spenser's  "Epithalamion,"  of  course 
keeps  his  book  free,  and  in  the  literary 
sense  his  choice  is  excellent,  erring,  if  at 
all,  by  too  much  inclusion — a  safe  fault. 


THE    EVOLUTION    OF    THE    FREE 
LIBRARY. 

The  Free  Library :  its  Hixtory  and  Present 
Condition.  By  John  J.  Ogle.  (George 
Allen.) 

Mr.  Ogle's  book  is  the  first  volume  of 
"The  Library  Series."  The  lay  reader  may 
be  pardoned  for  thinking  it  "  dry "  on 
sight,  but  not  for  failing  in  an  honest 
attempt  to  extract  interest  from  its  pages. 
At  the  outset  Mr.  Ogle  removes,  without 
specifically  proi^osing  to  do  so,  the  common 
impression  that  Free  Libraries  owe  their 
existence  to  a  mere  Act  of  Parliament  passed 
fortj'  years  ago.  We  are  not  a  .spasmodic 
people,  and  it  would  be  strange  if  free 
libraries  had  dropped  from  the  clouds,  or 
been  devised  on  a  sudden  by  a  few  gentle- 
men with  an  idea.  To  glance  back  on  the 
historj'  of  libraries  in  this  country  is  to  see 
Free  Libraries  coming  far  along  the  road. 
By  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century 
private  owners  of  libraries  had  become  not 
only  numerous,  but  generous.  Norwich 
received  a  library  bj-  beque.st  in  1608.  Five 
years  later  Bristol  was  given  a  library  by 
Dr.  Toby  Matthew,  Archbishop  of  York, 
and  by  citizen  Robert  Redwood.  It  is  there 
to  this  day.  Leicester  has  had  a  Free  Ijibrary 
since  1632,  which  still  does  its  work,  though 
not  under  the  Free  Libraries  Act  adopted 
by  that  town  in  1870. 

Moreover,  Free  Libraries  were  actually 
proposed  two  centuries  ago.  In  1699 
one  James  Kirkwood,  a  Scottish  minister, 
issued  anonymousl}'  (the  scheme  was, 
perhaps,  too  magnificent  for  signature)  "  An 
Overture  for  Founding  and  Maintaining 
of  Bibliothecks  in  every  Paroch  through- 
out the  Kingdom."     It  is  amusing  to  note 


that  three  j'ears  later  the  same  gentleman 
issued  a  pamphlet  of  a  less  ambitious  scope  : 
this  was  merely  "  A  Copy  of  a  Letter  anent 
a  Project  for  Erecting  a  Library  in  every 
Presbytery  or  at  least  County  in  the  High- 
lands." It  is  nothing  less  than  surprising 
to  find  that  Kirkwood's  efforts  resulted  in  a 
resolution,  passed  in  1704  by  the  General 
Assembly  "about  the  ordering  and  preserving 
of  libraries  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands." 
We  may  be  mistaken,  but  we  doubt  if 
this  has  been  noted  by  the  various  editors 
of  Johnson's  Tour  in  the  Hebrides  ;  yet  few 
facts  throw  more  light  on  the  culture  which 
surprised  Johnson  in  Scotland,  and  made  his 
visit  so  acceptable  in  its  remotest  districts. 

A  curious  and  accidental  development 
in  the  history  of  Free  Libraries  also 
took  place  in  England.  Dr.  Bray,  founder 
of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel,  happened  to  be  collecting  funds  for 
sending  missionaries  to  America.  He  was 
told  (and  the  significant  thing  is  simply 
that  "he  was  told'')  that  England  wanted 
libraries  more  than  Americans  wanted 
missionaries.  Wiser  than  Mrs.  JeUyby,  he 
gave  heed  to  this  council,  wliich  "  led  him 
to  collect  funds  for  and  establish  libraries  in 
•various  parts  of  the  country  while  persecuting 
his  mission  work."  These  and  similar  facts 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Ogle  are  really  new 
to  the  public,  whose  knowledge  of  library 
history  in  the  eighteenth  century  is  con- 
fined to  the  foundation  of  the  British 
Museum.  This  event,  of  course,  had  a 
great  forwarding  influence  on  the  establish- 
ment of  local  public  libraries.  The  Com- 
mission on  Free  Libraries,  which  sat  from 
1849  to  1851,  was  directly  influenced  from 
Great  RusseU  Street. 

Later,  Lyceums  and  Athenwums  were 
bom  up  and  down  the  country.  The 
Liverpool  Lyceum,  which  still  flourishes, 
was  founded  in  1758,  only  five  years  after 
the  British  Museum.  Mr.  Ogle  mentions 
the  system  of  village  libraries,  which  ob- 
tained in  Scotland  quite  early  in  the  present 
century.  The  plan  was  a  curious  anticipation 
of  some  proposals  made  by  Mr.  Stead  a 
year  or  two  ago,  to  send  boxes,  each  con- 
taining fiftj'  books,  from  village  to  village. 
The  multiphcation  of  Mechanics'  Institutes 
in  the  twenties,  thirties,  and  forties  of  the 
present  century  was  such  that  on  the  verj- 
eve  of  the  Free  Library  era  they  numbered 
four  hundred,  and  possessed  between 
300,000  and  400,000  books,  with  a  lending 
circulation  of  more  than  a  million.  This, 
be  it  remembered,  was  t(venty-one  years 
before  Compulsory  Education.  In  1850 
came  Ewart's  Act,  which  provided  for  the 
erection  of  free  libraries  under  the  same 
conditions  as  museums,  but  so  far  as  the 
Act  went  the  museums  were  left  without 
specimens  and  the  libraries  without  books. 
The  exjiansion  and  perfecting  of  the  Free 
Library  system  after  this  date  are  the  subject 
of  Mr.  Ogle's  four  succeeding  chapters.  It  is 
curious  to  note  the  order  in  which  the  towns 
of  tlie  TTnited  Kingdom  have  adopted  the 
Free  Library  Acts.  Norwich  led  the  way ; 
it  adopted  Ewart's  Act,  two  months  after  it 
was  passed,  by  a  huge  majority.  Who 
would  have  supposed  that  Winchester  would 
have  taken  the  second  place  in  the  procession 
of  adoptions  'i    Yet  it  did,  to  be  followed  by 
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Bolton,  Manche.stor,  Oxford,  Liverpool, 
Blackburn,  Sheffield,  Cambridge  and 
Ipswich.  The  first  London  adoption  took 
place  in  1856  in  Westmister.  Seventeen 
years  elapsed  before  a  second  Metropolitan 
Free  Library  was  heard  of  at  Wandswoi-th. 
Fifty-one  London  parishes,  forming  thirty- 
six  "  areas  of  adoption,"  have  now  come  into 
the  fold,  but  tlio  unwilling  ones  include  the 
wealthy  districts  of  St.  Marylebone,  St. 
Pancras,  St.  Mary,  Islington,  Paddington 
and  St.  James.  Glasgow  now  provides  the 
most  flagrant  case  of  rejection.  But  the 
rejecting  towns  show  like  patches  of  sand 
that  turn  themselves  into  futile  and  tem- 
porary islands  as  the  tide  rushes  on. 

Mr.  Ogle  has  made  a  rather  poor  attempt 
to  state  who  are  the  authors  most  favoured 
in  various  libraries.  Many  librarians,  he 
says,  assert  that  it  is  not  possible  to  name 
the  six  most  popular  authors  in  their 
libraries.  Concerning  the  tastes  of  London 
readers,  we  have  a  not  very  con\'incing 
note  to  the  effect  that  "probably"  Mrs. 
Wood  and  Miss  Corelli  lead  the  way 
in  Fiction,  and  that  of  serious  writers 
Carlyle,  Puskin,  Darwin,  and  Dean  Farrar 
are  most  read ;  tlie  tastes  of  provincial 
readers  are  seldom  noted.  But  Mr.  Ogle 
has  given  a  full  j'et  succinct  account  of  a 
great  and  rapid  movement,  and  to  his 
brother  librarians  his  book  wiU  be  useful  as 
a  compendious  history  of  their  profession. 


A    NAA^AL    HANDBOOK. 

Naval  Onnnery.     By  Capt.  H.  Garbett,  E.N. 
(George  BeU  &  Sons.) 

The  fourth  volume  of  the  interesting  series  of 
"  Navy  Handbooks"  which  Messrs.  George 
BeU  are  publishing  has  at  last  ajiiieared, 
nearly  six  months  later  than  it  had  been 
expected.  The  reason  for  the  delay,  how- 
ever, is  clearly  apparent.  The  book  is  larger 
and,  in  a  sense,  more  ambitious  than  its 
predecessors.  Whereas  the  volumes  dealing 
with  Engines  and  Torpedoes  extended  each 
to  about  2(30  pp.,  the  Handbook  on  Xacal 
Gunnery,  which  Capt.  Garbett  has  just 
written,  fills  no  less  than  one  hundred  pages 
more,  and  is  illustrated  with  a  very  large 
number  of  photographs  and  diagrams.  The 
increase  in  size,  however,  was,  perhaps,  in- 
evitable. The  Science  of  Naval  Gunnery  is 
divided  into  so  many  departments,  and 
covers  such  a  large  field  of  knowledge,  that 
the  wonder  is  that  Capt.  Garbett  has 
managed  to  deal  properly  with  it  in  so 
small  a  space.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
ammunition  and  ordnance,  not  to  mention 
other  numerous  subjects,  each  fill  volumin- 
ous service  text-books,  and  this  is  the  first 
occasion  in  which  any  serious  attempt  has 
been  made  to  condense  all  these  subjects 
into  the  compass  of  one  small  volume.  The 
author  has  certainly  succeeded  in  his  task  to 
a  remarkable  degree,  and  wo  confidently  pre- 
dict that  his  book  wiU  be  gratefully  welcomed 
by  the  service  at  largo,  and  more  especially  by 
those  officers  who  from  time  to  time  are  called 
upon  to  go  through  a  "short  course"  on 
the  Excellent  or  Camlridge.  The  navy  is 
full  of  science,  and  our  ships  are  nothing 


less  than  huge  boxes  of  intricate  machinery, 
while  every  day  finds  the  education  of  a 
naval  officer  becoming  more  and  more 
arduous.  The  handbooks  which  Messrs. 
Bell  are  now  publishing  wiU  thus  prove  of 
the  greatest  assistance,  for  while  saving  a 
harassing  study  of  the  service  text-books, 
they  will  afford  as  complete  an  insight  into 
the  different  departments  of  naval  science 
as  any  officer,  excej)t  the  specialists,  can 
ever  hope  to  obtain.  At  the  same  time,  that 
largely  increasing  portion  of  the  general 
j)ublic  who  now  take  a  keen  interest  in 
naval  matters,  will  find  in  the  book  a  plainly 
written  description  of  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  important  features  of  naval 
warfare. 

Nine  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  subject 
of  guns,  beginning  with  the  ancient  cannon, 
or  "  crakys  of  war  "  of  the  time  of  Edward 
III.,  and  continuing  right  on  through  the 
history  of  ordnance  up  to  the  latest  develop- 
ment of  quick-firing  gun.  The  author, 
however,  very  wisely  refrains  from  attempt- 
ing to  deal  to  any  full  extent  with  the  older 
patterns,  but  instead  brings  his  readers 
quickly  to  a  consideration  of  the  latter-day 
muzzle-loaders,  many  of  which  are  still  to 
be  found  on  board  our  second-class  battle- 
ships, and  the  different  forms  of  breech- 
loading  guns.  It  was  not  until  1864  that 
any  serious  attempt  was  made  to  increase  the 
penetration  and  power  of  our  guns,  but  in 
that  year,  owing  to  the  adoption  of  armour- 
plating  to  war  vessels,  it  became  absolutely 
necessary  for  an  advance  to  be  made.  After 
a  long  series  of  experiments,  smooth-bore 
ordnance  was  finally  condemned  to  make 
way  for  rifled  guns,  and  at  last,  in 
1879,  the  breech-loading  system  was 
jjroperly  introduced.  Since  then  the  science 
of  gunnery  has  advanced  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  Perhaps  its  greatest  triumph  is 
the  feat  performed  lately  by  wire-wound 
guns  at  Shoebur5'ness,  which  when  placed 
at  an  elevation  of  40'^  can  fire  a  shell  to  a 
height  of  three  miles,  and  hit  at  a  distance 
of  twelve  miles,  the  time  of  flight  taking 
just  over  a  minute  !  To  those  who  have  a 
taste  for  mechanics  the  book  should  be  of 
absorbing  interest.  The  delicate  working 
of  the  breech  mechanism,  the  process  of 
gun  manufacture,  the  ingenious  methods 
of  loading,  the  construction  of  different 
forms  of  fuses,  and  many  other  triumphs 
of  mechanical  skill  are  dealt  with  in  an 
elementary  and  plainly  worded  manner. 

The  chapters  on  powder  and  projectiles 
are  also  brought  well  up-to-date,  though  the 
one  dealing  with  amiour  necessarily  omits 
any  mention  of  the  wonderful  trials  recently 
carried  out  with  a  special  nickel-steel 
jilate  four  inches  thick,  when  projectiles 
fired  from  a  five-inch  breech-loading  gun, 
with  a  muzzle  velocity  of  1,400  feet  per 
second,  simply  splashed  on  its  face  without 
effecting  any  indentation  whatever.  The 
science  of  naval  gunnery  is  a  fascinating 
subject  for  anyone  who  takes  the  trouble  to 
master  it  even  to  a  merely  elementary  degree, 
and  Captain  Garbett's  book  will  enable  the 
average  reader  to  do  this  in  the  pleasantest 
manner  possible.  The  excellent  style  of 
printing  and  illustration  which  formed  such 
an  attractive  feature  in  the  earlier  volumes 
is  fully  maintained  in  this  latest  one. 


FROM    CROWDED    SHELVES. 


The  English  ConstUiition  :  a  Commentary 
on  its  Nature  and  Growth.  By  Jesse 
Macy,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Political  Science 
in  Iowa  College.     (Macmillan  &  Co.") 

THIS  work  is  an  attempt  to  translate  into 
American  forms  of  speech  standard 
English  descriptions  of  the  British  Constitu- 
tion, and  is  the  result  of  the  author's  ex- 
jDerience  in  trying  to  interest  American  college 
students  in  the  study  of  the  political  institu- 
tions of  the  mother- country.  The  book  suffers 
somewhat  from  the  necessity  under  which 
Mr.  Macy  finds  himself  of  constantly  re- 
minding his  hearers  that  Great  Britain  is, 
after  all,  a  free  country,  and  this  leads  him 
somewhat  to  under-rate  the  influence  which 
is  exercised  in  our  public  affairs  both  by 
the  Crown  and  the  House  of  Lords.  StiU, 
he  has  much  to  say  which  is  of  interest  and 
value  for  the  English  reader.  The  stress 
which  is  laid  on  certain  phases  of  our 
political  system  serves  to  emphasise  in  a  new 
way  the  importance  of  the  changes  in  which 
the  nation  has  learned  to  acquiesce.  To 
take  an  obvious  instance — the  exercise  by 
Parliament  of  both  executive  and  legislative 
powers  is  a  startling  novelty  to  the  American 
student,  and  a  treatment  of  this  subject 
which  is  adequate  in  his  case  can  hardly 
help  leaving  the  British  reader  with  some 
clearer  ideas  on  the  subject.  Again,  take  a 
case  which  is  less  familiar — the  controlling 
power  which  the  American  courts  so  con- 
stantly exercise  over  both  tlie  Federal  and 
State  Legislatures.  The  contrast  between 
the  direct  action  of  the  American  coiu'ts  and 
the  indirect  powers  of  English  judges, 
through  their  powers  of  interpreting  a 
statute,  forces  the  British  reader  to  reflect, 
as  perhaps  he  has  not  done  before,  upon 
the  precise  limitations  within  which  judge- 
made  law  exi.sts  in  England,  and  then  to 
recognise  that  even  this  apparently  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  the  American  Constitution, 
the  power  of  a  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion to  veto  the  action  of  the  Legislatures, 
has  a  British  origin.  The  chapters  are  not 
of  equal  value,  but  the  book  as  a  whole  may 
be  commended  as  a  thoughtful  and  scholarlj' 
piece  of  work. 

*  *  # 

The  JVorship  of  Lucifer.   By  Mina  Sandeman. 

(Digby,  Long  &  Co.) 
An  attempt  to  exploit  further  the  doings  of 
the  imaginary  sect  of  Satanists  upon  which 
M.  Huysmans  has  alreadyfoundedapowerful, 
unpleasant  romance.  One  Perkyns,  a  South 
African  millionaire,  hires  a  haunted  grange 
for  the  greater  convenience  of  the  worship 
of  Satan,  being  instigated  thereto  by  his 
companion,  a  Eoman  Catholic  priest,  who 
has  rid  himself  of  his  orders  by  the  simple 
process  of  "sending  in"  his  resignation. 
At  its  lodge  gates  stands  a  small  house 
containing  the  virtuous  heroine  and  her 
aunt,  a  vinegar-cruet  of  quality.  Perkyns 
and  the  priest  try  to  evoke  Satan  by  magic 
ceremonies,  but  get  no  manifestations 
superior  to  those  of  the  usual  medium- 
attended  seance.  The  priest  thinks  that,  for 
imperfectly  explained  reasons,  the  evocations 
will  be  more  successful  "  if  a  virtuous  girl 
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would  consent  to  grace  them  with  her 
presence."  He  therefore  drugs  a  cup  of 
coffee  and  gives  it  to  the  heroine,  who  has 
taken  shelter  in  the  grange  from  a  thunder- 
storm and  has  stopped  to  afternoon  tea. 
The  ladj'  becomes  insensible  and  is  carried 
into  the  evocatory  chapel  by  the  priest  and 
his  accomplice,  but  the  result  is  disappoint- 
ing. Satan  remains  invisible,  and  in  his 
stead  appears  a  globe  of  white  light  which 
tells  the  two  Satanists  that  there  is  no  devU, 
and  calls  upon  them  to  "turn  over  a  new 
leaf."  Later,  the  priest  accidentally  poisons 
himself,  and  Mr.  Perkyns,  to  avoid  the 
bother  of  an  inquest,  buries  him  and  his 
portmanteau  in  the  shrubbery.  He  then 
abjures  Satanism,  and  pursues  the  heroine 
with  an  eye  to  matrimony.  She  foils  him 
by  accepting  a  j'oung  lord  who  is  stajdng 
with  her  aunt  after  "  doing  the  London 
season,"  and  he  is  punished  for  his  past  sins 
by  a  match  with  a  farmer's  widow. 

The  author  of  this  feeble  book  is,  ap- 
parently, a  spiritualist,  but  is  not  otherwise 
well  qualified  for  the  task  slie  has  set 
herself.  She  calls  a  thurible  a  crucible  and 
the  Satanists  Luciferians — though  the  latter 
name  belongs  to  another  order  of  fiction. 
Her  English  is  distinctly  slipsliod,  and  she 
shows  but  a  very  slight  knowledge  of  the 
habits  of  the  class  to  which  her  principal 
characters  are  supposed  to  belong. 


Familiar  Wild  Flowers.  Figured  and  De- 
scribed by  F.  E.  Hulme.  First  Series. 
(CasseU  &  Co.) 
This  little  volume  deserves  much  commenda- 
tion. Considered  merely  as  a  description  of 
some  fifty  of  the  commonest  flowers  of  the 
country,  it  will  form  a  useful  help  to  those 
who  are  desirous  of  knowing  something  of 
English  wild  plants.  But  Mr.  Hulme  has 
put  together  such  interesting  accounts  of  the 
associations  suggested  by  these  flowers,  and 
opened  so  manj'  by-roads  of  research,  that 
it  forms  a  book  very  likely  to  induce  tlie 
student  to  take  up  botany,  or  some  branch 
of  it,  to  his  great  satisfaction.  The  wild 
flowers  of  England  have  indeed  been  keenly 
studied,  but  much  yet  remains  to  be  learnt 
respecting  them,  while  Mr.  Darwin's  works 
show  with  what  facility  they  afford  number- 
less problems  by  their  distribution  and  char- 
acter. This  book  naturally  consists  of  two 
parts — the  forty-four  coloured  engravings, 
and  their  descriptions.  Save  in  the  most 
expensive  hand-painted  pictures,  plates  of 
bird  and  plant  life  are  apt  to  be  too  bright. 
Shades  of  colour  are  ditticidt  to  obtain  for 
process-pictures.  Thus  the  pink  tints  of 
willow  herlis  and  persicurias  are  not  in  Mr. 
Hulme's  engravings  quite  true  to  nature, 
while  the  leaves  of  the  primrose  and  arum 
are  too  metallic.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
plates  are  always  characteristic  and  truthful 
in  their  jwosc,  while  the  delicacy  of  tlie  meadow 
crane's  bill  petals  is  excellently  caught. 
The  knapweed,  again,  is  so  faithfid  a  repre- 
sentation that  no  one  could  mistake  it. 
As  for  the  letterpress,  it  gives  just  the 
points  which  a  beginner  requires,  wastes  no 
space  in  sentimental  writing,  and  touclios 
on  many  points  of  interest  connectted  with 
each  flower.  Thus  folk-lore  and  folk- 
niedicino,     the     lore      contained      in      tlie 


etymology  of  plant-names,  quotations  from 
the  old  herbalists,  the  truth  about  the 
Glastonbury  thorn,  the  kindred  ties  between 
the  foreign  ipomcea  piirga  and  conroJnilus 
scammonia  and  our  own  bindweed  are  dwelt 
upon  as  instances  of  the  associations  of 
English  wild  plants.  This  book  ought  to 
foster  botanical  research,  and  is  higlily 
creditable  to  Mr.  Hidme. 


Mohammedanism :  Has  it  any  Future  ?  By 
the  Rev.  Charles  H.  Robinson.  (Gardner, 
Darton  &  Co.) 
A  LITTLE  book  by  the  "  Eipon  Diocesan 
Missioner,"  and  made  up,  apparently,  of 
lectures  delivered  within  that  diocese.  The 
author  wishes  us  to  believe  that  Islam  is  in 
a  moribund  condition,  and  that  Christianity 
is  everywhere  its  superior  as  a  civilising 
institution.  His  arguments  are  founded  on 
assertions  rather  than  on  facts,  for  M.  Linger, 
one  of  the  very  few  travellers  whom  he 
quotes  in  support  of  his  contention,  sums 
up  against  it.  Surely,  too,  Mr.  Robinson 
gives  away  his  case  when,  in  the  effort  to 
be  impartial,  he  says:  "In  the  compara- 
tively few  cases  in  which  it  {i.e.,  Moham- 
medanism) has  succeeded  in  gaining  an 
influence  over  cannibals  or  degraded  savages, 
it  has  undoubtedly  raised  them  to  a  much 
higher  level  of  civilisation,  and  it  has  done 
this  more  rapidly  perhaps  than  Christianity 
would  have  done  it."  The  English  admirers 
of  Islam  have  never,  so  far  as  we  know, 
made  any  higher  claim  on  its  behalf. 

Mr.  Robinson  was  sent  in  1892  as  an 
envoy  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
to  the  Armenian  Church.  We  suppose  this 
must  be  his  apology  for  his  description  of 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey  as  "  a  ruler  who  has 
brought  more  dishonour  to  the  name  of 
Islam  than  perhaps  any  other  Mohammedan 
whom  it  would  be  possible  to  name."  We 
are  sorry  that  the  Bishop  of  Ripon,  by  con- 
tributing an  introduction  to  the  present 
volume,  should  appear  to  warrant  so 
absurdly  exaggerated  a  statement  about  the 
head  of  the  Mohammedan  world  and  an 
all}-  of  the  Queen. 

*  *  * 

Creation  with  Development  or  Evolution.     By 

J.  Dudley  R.  Hewitt.  (Kegan  Paul.) 
Captain  Hewitt,  late  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
is  now  resident  in  New  Zealand.  He  is 
very  much  shocked  liy  tlie  system  of  secular 
education  in  vogue  in  that  island.  He  has 
also  road  Mr.  Samuel  Laing's  Modern  Science 
and  Jfidcrn  Thought,  and  is  very  much 
sliockod  ])y  that.  Hence  this  farrago  of 
fallacious  logic  and  ill-iligested  fact  in 
which  Captain  Hewitt  runs  a  tilt  at  "  such 
intellectual  giants  as  Darwin,  Huxley, 
Tindall,  Laing,  and  others,"  and  asserts 
his  belief  that  evolution  is  develop- 
ment controlled  by  design.  Captain 
Hewitt's  qualifications  for  his  task  may 
be  gauged  from  the  following  innocent 
admission : 

"  Now  we  take  up  '  development,'  but  with- 
out any  special  knowledge  of  it,  and,  fortunately 
or  unfortunately,  \vithout  access  to  the  works 
of  writers  on  the  subject ;  but  throuorh  masaziue 
articles,  &c.,  we  have  a  sort  of  idea  tluit  Hoi-bort 
Spencer  is  the  apostle  of  tlic  tlicory  that  the 
germ  may  be  altered  by  its  environuiont." 


He  has  "  definite  views  as  to  the  distinction 
between  soul  and  spirit  "  in  which  he  has 
been  confirmed  by  Bishop  Hadfield  ;  and  he 
believes  that  the  spiritual  life  may  be  sym- 
bolised by  electricity  :  "  the  soft  iron  core 
is  the  heart,  the  currents  in  primary  and 
secondary  coils  are  the  ideas  circulating 
round  the  heart,  strengthened  by  power 
fi'om  the  heart  when  brought  in  close  contact 
with  the  source  of  all  spiritual  power." 
This  view  depends  on  the  acceptance  of 
"  thought  as  being  the  passage  of  impres- 
sions from  the  brain  to  the  heart,"  a  theory 
which  we  believe  that  modern  auatomj-  does 
not  entertain.  Capt.  Hewitt  also  believes 
in  pre-Adamite  races,  and  has  a  private 
coroUary  that  Cain  adopted  plant-worship 
and  Abel  animal- worship.  Such  books 
are  unfortunate  results  of  the  spread  of 
education,  but  a  believer  in  final  causes 
may  take  comfort  that  his  philosophy  does 
not  depend  on  the  babblings  of  an  ignorant 
sea-captain. 


The  Pursuit  of  the  House  Boat.      By  J.  K. 

Bangs,  (Osgood,  McHvaine  &  Co.) 
For  the  right  appreciation  of  Mr.  Bangs's 
book  one  ought,  we  understand,  to  have 
read  the  work  which  preceded  it — A  House 
Boat  on  the  Styx.  This  we  have  not  done, 
nor,  we  must  admit,  do  we  wish  to.  Mr. 
Bangs's  humour  is  of  that  immature  kind 
which  relies  for  its  effect  upon  bringing 
together  irreconcilable  people.  In  these 
pages  we  find  Socrates  and  Sherlock  Holmes, 
Noah's  wife  and  Dr.  Johnson,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  and  Delilah,  and  the  shades  of 
a  score  of  other  real  and  fictitious  persons, 
jostling  each  other  and  exchanging  intenselj' 
modern  jargon.  The  fiyi  of  such  juxta- 
position is  soon  exhausted,  and  after  that 
Mr.  Bangs  gives  us  nothing.  He  has  made 
hardly  an  effort  to  reproduce  or  parody 
the  conversational  manner  of  his  figures, 
and  the  remarks  that  they  make  are  very 
mildly  amusing.  On  the  other  liand,  we 
have  nothing  but  praise  for  Mr.  Peter 
Newell's  illustrations,  which  are  comically 
and  weirdly  grotesque  and  genuinel}- 
humorous.  Mr.  Peter  Newell  is  a  draughts- 
man of  whom  we  hope  to  see  more.  A 
little  of  Mr.  J.  K.  Bangs  goes  a  very  long 
way. 


The  Oxford  Delate  on  the  Textual  Criticism 
of  the  Neio  Testament.  (George  Bell  & 
Sons.) 
The  report  of  a  debate  held  at  New  College 
between  two  opposing  schools  of  New  Testa- 
ment critics.  One,  with  whicli  the  Bishop 
of  Durliam  and  the  late  Prof.  Hort  are 
identified,  contends  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  existing  MSS.  contain  a  revised  and 
not  the  original  text ;  the  other,  championed 
by  the  late  Dean  Burgon  and  Prebendary 
Miller,  that  the  same  MSS.  represent  with 
substantial  accuracy  the  original  documents 
"as  they  issued  from  the  pens"  of  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament.  The  debate 
appears  to  have  been  conducted  witli  much 
learning  and  good  temper,  to  have  arrived 
at  no  conclusion  whatever,  and  to  have 
been  brouglit  to  a  premature  close  by  the 
college  dinner-bell. 
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THE    WEEK. 


ME.  BALFOUE'S  speech  at  Dumfries 
on  Tuesday  contained  a  very  excel- 
lent summary  of  the  genius  of  Burns,  and 
proved  once  more  iiow  fine  a  critic  of  letters 
has  been  lost  in  the  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  or,  rather,  not  lost,  but,  for  the 
most  part,  discouraged.  To  praise  Eobort 
Burns  at  Dumfries  would  be  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  burghers,  if  they  had  not  been 
previousl}^  con\'inced,  that  here  was  a  man 
worthy  of  the  freedom  of  their  town ;  but 
Mr.  Balfour  did  more — he  grouped  with 
Burns  as  great  Scotsmen,  Carlyle,  Scott  and 
Stevenson.  To  Burns  naturally  fell  the 
lion's  share  of  eulogy,  but  the  incidental 
references  to  the  three  other  men,  though 
much  briefer,  had  equal  felicity. 


CHEONICLE  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

[This  article  is  a  chronicle   of  books  published 
during  the  week.     Reviews  will  follow.'] 

TTIE  publications  of  the  week  are  not 
sufficiently  numerous  or  interesting  to 
justify  a  descriptive  chronicle.  We  have 
received  the  following : 

THE0L03ICAL    AND    BIBLICAL. 
The  Social  Teaching  of  Jesus:  an  Essay  in  Christian 
SocioLOQT.     By  Shailer  Mathews.      The  Macmillan 
Co.    OS. 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 
Rrmaiss  Histohical  and  Litebakt  Connected  with  the 
Palatine     Counties    oe    Lancaster     and    Uhesteb. 
Vol.  XXXVI.    The  Chetham  Society. 

ART,    POETRY,    BELLES    LETTRES. 
Studies    in     Two    Literatures.       By    Arthur    Symons, 
Leonard  Smithers.    68. 

FICTION. 
The  Worst  of  It.    By  Mary  Gaunt.    Methuen  A  Co.    Cs. 
A  Rasb  Vebdicc.    By  Leslie  Keith.    Richara  Bentley  & 

Son. 
Stapletom*s  Luck.    By  Margery  Hollis.    Richard  Bentley 

&  Son. 
A  Welsh  Singer.    By  Allen  Raine.     Hutchinson  &  Co. 

Cs. 
Tales  op  the  Rock.    By  Mary  Anderson.    Downey  &  Co. 

3s.  6d. 
A  Woman   op  Moods  :   a    Social   Cineiiatogeaphe.    By 

Mrs,  Charlton  Anne  (BUam  Fenwicke  Allan).    Burns 

&  Gates. 

TRAVEL    AND    TOPOGRAPHY. 
Guide   to  thb   Dutch   East  Indies.    By  Dr.  J.  P.  van 

Beinmelen  and  G.  B.  Hooyer.    Translated  by  Rev.  B.  J. 

Berrington.    Luzac  &  Co. 

EDUCATIONAL. 
Selections    from    Wordsworth.    Wilh  Notes  by  W.  T. 
Webb,  M.A.    Macmillan  &  Co.    2s.  Gd. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
The    Abchitectubal    Review:    a    Magazine    foe    the 
.     Artist,   Aech^ologist,    Designee,   and   Craftsman. 
Vol.  I. 
A    Common-Sense    Method    op    Double-Entey    Book- 
ebefing  on  First  Principles.    By  S.  Dyer.    Part  I. : 
Theoretical.    Part  II. :  Peactical.    George  Philip  4 
Son. 


full  of  gables  and  towers,  and  in  spite  of  the 
dimness  of  these  gleams  I  retain  the  conviction 
that  the  plan  at  least,  to  which  years  of  nursing 
of  it  had  brought  a  high  finish,  was  a  little 
masterpiece  of  the  weird,  of  the  Hofmannesque." 

Elsewhere  Mr.  James  expresses  a  wish, 
which  many  persons  will  echo,  that  a  collec- 
tion of  Mr.  Du  Maurier's  lyrics  may  be  made. 


Mr.  Balfour's  "  aside  "  concerning  E.  L. 
Stevenson  may  be  quoted,  since,  at  the 
j)resent  moment,  it  is  interesting  to  collect 
all  estimates  of  that  much  discussed  writer. 
"  Stevenson,"  said  Mr.  Balfour,  showing,  b}' 
the  way,  a  somewhat  limited  knowledge  of 
the  intrepidity  of  the  hardy  critic,  "  has  been 
too  recentlj'  taken  from  us  for  even  the 
hardiest  critic  to  venture  to  prophesy  the 
exact  position  which  he  is  destined  ultimatoly 
to  occupy  in  the  literary  history  of  this 
country.  But  I  think,  however,  we  may  say 
of  him  that  he  was  a  man  of  the  finest  and 
most  delicate  imagination,  and  that  he 
wielded  in  the  service  of  that  imagination  a 
stylo  which  for  grace,  for  suppleness,  for  its 
power  of  being  at  once  turned  to  any  purpose 
which  the  author  desired,  has  seldom  been 
matched — in  my  judgment  it  has  hardly 
been  equalled — by  any  writer,  English  or 
Scotch." 

In  the  September  Harper's  Mr.  Henry 
James  writes,  with  his  accustomed  delicacy, 
of  the  late  George  Du  Maurier,  whom  he 
knew  weU.  In  the  course  of  this  most 
readable,  sympathetic  article  we  learn  again 
how  great  a  loss  English  romantic  literature 
suffered  through  the  late  blossoming  of  Mr. 
George  Du  Maurier's  narrative  faculty,  and 
his  early  deatli.  The  following  passage 
offers  a  glimpse  of  one  of  his  many  un- 
written stories,  in  the  telling  or  elaboration 
of  whicli  he  found  so  much  amusement : 

"  He  had  worked  them  out  in  such  detail 
that  they  were  ready  in  many  a  case  to  be 
served  as  they  stood.  That  was  peculiarly  true 
of  a  wonderful  history  that  occupied  at  Hamp- 
stead,  I  remember,  years  ago,  on  a  summer 
day,  the  whole  of  an  afternoon  ramble.  .  .  . 
A  title  would  not  have  been  obvious,  but  there 
would  have  been  food  for  woudtr  in  the  career 
of  a  pair  of  lovers  who  had  been  changed  into 
Albatrosses,  and  the  idea  of  whose  romantic 
adventures  in  the  double  consciousness  struck 
me,  I  remember,  as  a  real  trottoaille  of  the 
touching.  They  are  separated  ;  they  lose  each 
other  in  all  the  wide  world ;  they  are  shot  at 
and  woimded  ;  and  though,  after  years,  I  recall 
the  matter  confusedly,  one  of  them  appears,  by 
the  operation  of  the  oddities  among  which  the 
story  moves,  to  have  had  to  reassumo  the 
human  shape,  and  wait  and  watch  iu  vain  for 
the  wandering  and  distracted  other.  There 
comes  back  to  me  a  passage  in  some  old 
crowded   German    market-place,    under  a   sky 


"In  matters  of  commerce,"  wrote  Can- 
ning, "the  fault  of  the  Dutch  is  giving 
too  little  and  asking  too  much."  The  Dutch 
pirate-publisher,  ]\Ir.  Fisher  Unwin  has 
discovered,  gives  nothing  at  all.  Mr. 
Unwin,  very  naturally  expecting  Olive 
Schreiner's  Trooper  Peter  Ilalkett  to  be 
popular  in  a  Dutch  translation,  had  arranged 
for  a  translation  to  be  made,  when  he  dis- 
covered that  the  work  had  already  been 
brought  out  in  Holland,  and  is  doing  well. 
It  is  unfortunate  and  regrettable,  but  Mr. 
Unwin  should  have  been  quicker. 


In  reference  to  Mr.  Gosse's  remark  which 
we  (£Uoted  last  week,  to  the  effect  that  had 
Modern  Painters,  The  Grammar  of  Assent, 
or  The  History  of  Civilisation  been  published 
within  the  last  ten  j'ears  it  would  scarcely 
have  attracted  attention  outside  a  narrow 
circle,  so  bent  upon  fiction  are  all  modern 
readers,  Mr.  White  writes  from  the  Euskin 
Museum,  Sheffield,  urging  that  .such  could 
not  have  been  the  case  since  Modern  Painters 
is  stiU  selling  woU.  We  are  glad  to  hear 
it,  but  the  statement  does  not  really  affect 
Mr.  Gosse's  contention.  There  is  a  difference 
between  a  book  published  in  the  last  ten 
years  and  a  book  whose  popularity  has  been 
gaining  momentum  for  half  a  century. 


Mr.  Stephen  Phillips,  the  young  poet 
whose  Christ  in  Hades  was  welcomed  for  its 
note  of  sincerity  and  signs  of  strength,  had 
a  remarkable  poem  in  last  week's  Spectator. 
The  piece,  entitled  "  The  Woman  with  the 
Dead  Soul,"  was  described  as  an  attempt  to 
render  imaginatively  a  modern  tragedy,  the 
horror  of  which  lies  in  the  combination  of 
death  within  and  neatness  without,  so  often 
to  be  seen  in  our  great  cities.  Mr.  Phillips 
did  not,  perhaps,  carry  the  reader  quite 
so  far  as  his  own  mind  travelled,  but  no 
one  could  read  his  lines  without  gathering 
a  serious  meaning,  and  experiencing  a  certain 
grim  sensation  of  chill.  They  remind  us  a 
little  of  the  late  James  Thomson's  City  of 
Dreadful  Night.  We  quote  a  passage  de- 
scribing the  gradual  death  of  the  woman's 
soul : 
"  She  felt  it  die  a  little  every  day. 

Flutter  less  wildly,  and  more  feebly  pray. 
Stdler  it  grew  ;   at  times  she  felt  it  pull 
Imploring  thinly  something  beautiful ; 
And  in  the  night  was  paiufuUy  awake, 
And  struggled  iu  the  darkness  till  daybreak. 
For  not  at  once,  not  without  any  strife, 
It  died ;  at  times  it  started  back  to  life  ; 
Now  at  some  angel  evening  after  rain, 
Builded  hke  early  Paradise  again; 
Or  at  some  human  face,  or  starry  sky. 
The  silent  tremble  of  iufinity, 
Or  odour  of  strange  fields  at  midnight  sweet, 
Or  soul  of  summer  dawn  in  the  dark  street." 

At  the  same  time,  wo  feel  that  the  Spectator 
goes  too  far  in  its  praise  of  the  jjoem  in  a 
companion  article.     Poetry  that  is  to  draw 
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national  attention  to  defects  in  great  cities 
should  not  he  at  all  involved  or  over  literary 
in  expression,  nor  need  elahorate  com- 
mentaries. 


A  coERESPOXDEXT  of  tho  Times,  whose 
touch  seems  to  us  rpcoa;nisable,  has  been 
reminded  by  K.  S.  Eanjitsinhji's  book 
upon  cricket  of  the  meditations  of  an 
earlier  Indian  sage,  one  Mohummud 
Abdullah  Khan,  whose  Cricket  Guide  was 
piiblished  at  Lucknow  in  1891.  The  few 
extracts  that  are  offered  prove  the  book 
to  be  less  scientific  than  the  Jubilee  volume, 
but  of  higher  value  as  a  work  of  humour. 
Thus:  "Behave  like  gentlemen  when  the 
game  is  over ;  avoid  clapping  and  laughing 
in  the  faces  of  the  persons  you  have  de- 
feated" ;  and,  "  If  you  have  any  book  to  be 
signed  by  the  captain  of  the  opposite 
side,  confessing  his  defeat  by  so  many  runs, 
please  do  it  like  men";  and,  "The  fielders 
must  never  sting  the  jilayer  with  taunts,  if 
tlioy  turn  him  out,  for  this  often  results  in 
something  disagreeable  to  human  mind." 

A  SECOND  edition  of  K.  S.  Eanjitsinhji's 
Juhilee  Book  of  Cricket  is  in  preparation. 

"We  are  informed  that  Lambeth  Palace 
Library  will  be  closed  for  six  weeks,  from 
to-day.  Some  scholars  from  Berlin  and 
Upsala  have  lately  been  inspecting  the 
MSS.  for  linguistic  and  critical  purposes. 

The  English  short  story  for  the  Sep- 
tember Cosmopolis  will  be  contributed  by 
Jliss  L.  Alma  Tadema,  under  the  title  of 
"  The  Unseen  Helmsman,"  and  the  French 
one,  by  Edouard  Eod,  under  the  title  of 
"Prre  et  Fils."  Vernon  Lee  is  writing  on 
tho  "Analytical  Novel  in  France,"  with 
special  reference  to  the  works  of  M.  Eosny. 
A  further  instalment  of  the  letters  of 
Turgenev  to  his  French  circle  will  also 
appear. 

Messrs.  Longmans  will  publish  in  the 
autumn  The  Queen's  Eounds,  and  Stag- 
JLtntinq  Recollections,  by  Lord  Eibblesdale, 
Master  of  the  Buckhounds,  1892-9.5,  with 
an  Introductory  Chapter  on  the  Hereditary 
Mastership  by  E.  Burrows.  The  book 
will  have  numerous  iUustrations,  including 
reproductions  from  oil-paintings  in  the 
])08session  of  Her  ISIajesty  the  Queen  at 
Windsor  Castle  and  Cumberland  Lodge. 

PiioviDEi)  that  a  sufficient  number  of 
guinea  suliscriptions  can  be  obtained,  it  is 
proposed  to  publish  at  the  Clarendon  Press, 
by  the  collotype  process,  in  irajierial  quarto, 
a  facsimile  of  tlie  original  MS.  of  the 
Epistles  to  Timothy,  Titus,  and  Philemon, 
in  AVelsh,  reproduced  from  the  MS.  of 
Bishop  Eichard  Uavies,  and  compared  with 
the  parallel  versions  of  Salesbury,  1567,  and 
Morgan,  1.588.  To  tliis  will  bo  added  an 
account  of  a  draft  petition  for  a  translation 
into  "the  vidgar  AVelsli  tong,"  and  a  bond 
in  connexion  therewith,  bound  with  tho 
MS.,  and  biograpliical  notices  of  tho  Bishop 
and  his  collaborator  William  Salesbury, 
together  with  a  dissertation  on  some  early 
Welsh     versions     of    Holy    Scripture,     by 


Ai'chdeacon  D.  E.  Thomas,  Llandrinio. 
This  pubhcation  will  be  helpful  to  students, 
apart  from  its  intrinsic  interest,  in  showing 
the  formation  of  a  Welsh  theological  termi- 
nology, and  the  development  of  a  prose 
literary  standard. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Claude  Phillips 
is  already  at  work  on  a  catalogue  of  the 
Wallace  collection,  and  intends  to  follow  it 
up  with  a  more  elaborate  work  on  the 
same  subject.  Mr.  Phillip's  appointment 
as  keeper  to  the  collection  was  announced  a 
short  time  ago. 

Sir  Lewis  Morris  has  arranged  to  make 
a  lecturing  tour  in  America  in  the  autumn. 


TuE  Eev.  E.  Conybeare  is  engaged  on 
a  history  of  Cambridgeshire  for  Mr.  Elliot 
Stock's  "Popular  County  History  Series." 
One  chapter  traces  the  existence  of  a 
Cymric  population  in  the  Fenland,  after 
the  departure  of  the  Eomans.  Particular 
attention  has  been  bestowed  on  the  part 
taken  by  Cambridgeshire  in  the  Baronial 
wars  of  the  thirteenth  century. 


LITEEAEY  HAMPSTEAD. 

The  Threatened   Demolition  of 
Church  Eow. 


The  rumour,  which  we  fear  is  only  too  well 
founded,  that  Church  Eow,  Hampstead, 
is  to  be  pulled  down  to  make  room  for 
modern  flats  is  one  that  will  give  pain  to 
every  lover  of  old  London,  and  to  all 
who  delight  in  old-fashioned  ways  and 
people.  The  perfect  .state  in  which  these 
old  Georgian  houses  remain,  and  their  un- 
impaired ability  to  shelter  old  and  young, 
would  alone  make  the  thought  of  their 
destruction  very  unwelcome.  No  wonder 
that  the  proposed  change  has  called  forth  an 
earnest  protest  from  Mrs.  Anne  Thackeray 
Eitchie  ;  is  it  too  late  to  hope  tliat  her  voice 
will  be  joined  by  others,  and  that  "respite, 
respite,  and  nepenthe,"  will  be  accorded  a  few 
years  longer  to  this  unicpie  precinct  ?  For 
there  Church  Eow  stands  in  the  irrecoverable 
glory  of  old  brick  and  straight  white 
latticed  windows  just  as  it  was  seen  by  Mrs. 
Barbauld,  who  lived  in  one  of  its  houses  ; 
and  by  Liuy  Aikin,  her  niece,  who  lived 
in  another,  and  whose  Memoir  of  Addison 
drew  showers  of  praise  from  Macaulay  ;  and 
by  Joanna  Baillie,  their  near  neighbour, 
and  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  a  frequent  visitor ; 
and  by  Crabbe,  and  by  Wordsworth,  and  by 
John  Day,  of  Sandford  and  Merton  ;  and  by 
many  another  gentle  and  gifted  man  and 
woman  who  lived  in  or  visited  Hampstead 
from  fifty  to  a  hundred- and-fifty  years  ago. 
Miss  Lucy  Aikin  thus  describes,  in  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Channing,  the  Hampstead  of  1830- 
18-10.  She  had  come  to  live  in  Church 
Eow  in  1822  to  be  near  her  aunt. 

"Several  circumstances  render  society  here 
peculiarly  easy  and  pleasant ;  in  many  respects 
the  place  unites  the  advantages  and  escapes  the 
evils  both  of  London  and  provincial  towns.  It 
is  near  enough  (to  London)  to  allow  its 
inhabitants    to    partake    in    the    society,    the 


amusements,  and  the  accommodations  of  the 
capital  as  freely  as  ever  the  dissipater  could 
desire  ;  whilst  it  affords  piu-e  air,  lovely  scenery, 
and  retired  and  beautiful  walks.  Because 
every  one  here  is  supposed  to  have  a  Loudon 
set  "of  friends,  neighbours  do  not  think  it 
necessary,  as  in  the  provinces,  to  force  their 
acquaintance  upon  you  ;  of  local  society  you 
may  have  much,  little,  or  none,  as  you  please  ; 
and  with  a  little,  which  is  very  good,  you  may 
associate  on  the  easiest  terms.  Then  the 
summer  brings  an  influx  of  Londoners  who  are 
often  genteel  and  agreeable  people,  and  pleas- 
ingly vary  the  scene.     Such  is  Hampstead." 

That  was  little  more  than  fifty  years  ago. 
Tho  palmy  days  of  Church  Eow  were  even 
then  beginning  to  pass.  But  Joanna  Baillie 
was  still  Miss  Aikin's  friend  and  neighbour, 
and  Joanna  Baillie  had  many  a  time  received 
Sir  Walter  Scott  at  her  house.  She  had 
gathered  there,  indeed,  all  the  great  writers 
of  the  time,  dividing  the  hospitality  of 
Hampstead  with  Mr.  Samuel  Hoare,  the 
banker.  George  Crabbe  was  often  a  guest 
of  the  Hoares.  In  June,  182.5,  he  wrote 
in  one  of  his  letters:  "My  time  passes 
I  cannot  tell  how  pleasantly.  To-day 
I  read  one  of  my  long  stories  to  my 
friends,  Mrs.  Joanna  Baillie  and  her 
sister.  It  was  a  task,  but  they  encouraged 
me,  and  were,  or  seemed,  gratified.  I 
rhyme  at  Hampstead  with  a  great  deal  of 
facility,  for  nothing  interrupts  me  but  kind 
calls,  or  something  pleasant."  Now  and 
then  Coleridge  might  be  the  caller — Crabbe 
frequently  saw  him  in  those  days;  or  the 
arrival  of  Wordsworth  or  of  Southey  might 
be  the  "something  pleasant."  Words- 
worth was  there  in  May,  1815.  Haydon 
relates  that  he  walked  with  him  on  the 
Heath  : 


"  I  saimtered  on  to  West  End  Lane,  and  bo  on 
to  Hampstead,  with  great  delight.  Never  did 
any  man  beguile  the  time  as  "Wordsworth.  His 
purity  of  heart,  his  kindness,  his  soundness  of 
principle,  his  information,  and  the  intense  and 
eager  feelings  with  which  he  pours  forth  all 
he  knows,  affect,  interest,  and  enchant  me." 

With  Mrs.  Barbauld,  who,  however,  had  then 
removed  to  Stoke  Newington,  Wordsworth 
enjoyed  a  close  friendship.  He  regarded 
her  as  the  leading  literary  woman  of  her 
day.  "I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  grudging 
people  their  good  things,"  he  said  to  Crabb 
Eobinson,  "  but  I  wish  I  had  written  those 
lines,"  and  he  quoted  the  last  stanza  of  Mrs. 
Barbauld's  "  AcMress  to  Life  "  : 

"  Life  !  we've  been  long  together 

Through      pleasant      and     through     cloudy 
weather ; 
'Tis  hard  to  part  when  friends  are  dear ; 
Perhaps  't  will  cost  a  sigh,  a  tear  ; 
Then  steal  away,  give  little  warning, 
Choose  thine  own  time  ; 
Say  not  Good  Night,  V)ut  in  some  brighter 
clime 
Bid  me  Good  Morning." 

We  will  lift  the  veil  of  a  few  more  years. 
Mrs.  Barbauld— Anna  Letitia  Barbauld,  let 
her  be  called  for  state— came  to  live  in 
Church  Eow,  Hanqistead,  with  her  linsband 
in  1785.  Mr.  Barbauld  had  received  the 
offer  of  a  small  Dissenting  congregation 
there.  Mrs.  Barbauld  had  already  done  the 
greater  part  of  her  literary  work,  albeit 
her  never  -  to  -  be  -  forgotten,  or  at  least 
not  yet  forgotten,   Evenings  at   Ihme  were 
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written  in  Cliurch  Row.  From  just  such  a 
sweet  hill-top  street  they  should  have  come. 
Yet  the  Evenings  at  Home  are  too  exclusively 
associated  with  her  name.  Not  only  did  she 
collaborate  on  them  with  her  brother,  Dr. 
Aikin,  but  of  the  ninety-nine  pieces  con- 
tained in  this  collection  of  essays  for  the 
young  only  fourteen  came  from  her  own  pen. 
These  included  "  The  Young  Mouse," 
"Canute's  Eeproof,"  "Things  by  Their 
Right  Names,"  "The  Four  Sisters,"  and 
other  remembered  pages.  Indeed,  we  hear 
of  Dr.  Aikin  being  somewhat  dissatisfied 
with  his  sister's  inactivity  at  Hampstead, 
and  urging  her  (in  a  set  of  verses)  to  give 
the  world  the  benefit  of  her  talents.  She 
did  rouse  herself  to  write  A  Poetical  Epistle 
to  Mr.  WUberforce  on  the  rejection  of  his 
Bill  for  the  abolition  of  Slavery,  and  critical 
essays  on  the  poetry  of  Collins  and  Akenside. 
A  word  about  Dr.  Akenside  presently.  Of 
Joanna  Baillie  Mrs.  Barbauld  wrote:  "I 
have  received  great  pleasure  lately  from 
the  representation  of  '  De  Montfort,'  a 
tragedy  which  you  probably  read  a  year  and 
a  half  ago  in  a  volume  entitled  A  Series  of 
Plays  on  the  Passions.  I  admired  it  then,  but 
little  dreamed  that  I  was  indebted  for  my 
entertainment  to  a  young  lady  of  Hampstead, 
whom  I  visited,  and  who  came  to  Mr.  Bar- 
bauld's  meeting  all  the  while,  with  as  inno- 
cent a  face  as  if  she  had  never  written  a 
line." 

In  another  of  her  letters  is  the  foUowLng 
amusing  passage  : 

"  I  have  been  to  Dr.  Beddoes,  who  is  a  very 
agreeable  man ;  his  favourite  prescription  at 
present  to  ladies  is  the  inhaling  the  breath  of 
cows  ;  and  as  he  does  not,  like  the  German 
doctors,  send  the  ladies  to  the  cow-house,  the 
cows  are  brought  into  the  lady's  chamber, 
where  they  stand  all  night  with  their  heads 
within  the  curtains.  ...  It  is  a  fact  .  .  . 
that  a  family  have  been  turned  out  of  their 
lodgings  because  the  people  of  the  house  would 
not  admit  the  cow ;  they  said  they  had  not 
buUt  and  furnished  their  rooms  for  the  hoofs  of 
cattle." 

And  another  of  Mrs.  Barbauld's  letters  is 
worth  quoting ;  it  is  quoted  by  Howitt,  who 
wrote  delightfully  on  all  these  matters  in  his 
Northern  Heights  of  London.  The  Barbaulds 
had  received  a  yoimg  Spaniard  into  their 
house  :  "  He  is  quite  a  man,  of  one  or  two- 
and  twenty,  and  rather  looks  like  a  Dutch- 
man than  a  Spaniard.  Did  you  ever  see 
seguars — tobacco-leaf  rolled  up  of  the  length 
of  one's  finger,  which  they  light  and  smoke 
without  a  pipe  ?  He  uses  them.  '  And 
how  does  Mr.  Barbauld  bear  that  ? '  say 
you.  '  0 !  the  Don  keeps  it  snug  in  his 
own  room.' " 

We  have  mentioned  the  poet  Akenside  as 
an  object  of  Mrs.  Barbauld's  editorial  at- 
tention. He,  too,  had  lived  at  Hampstead, 
and  his  was,  perhaps,  the  only  unhappy 
experience  of  that  upland  village  that  has 
come  down  to  us.  But,  then,  Akenside  was 
xmhappily  constituted.  He  was  ashamed  of 
his  humble  birth,  and  is  said  to  have  re- 
fused, on  one  occasion,  to  acknowledge  an 
aunt  who  caUed  on  him.  Mr.  Dyson,  his 
friend  and  patron,  purchased  a  cottage  for 
him  at  North  End,  Hampstead,  but  the 
tenancy  of  the  poet-doctor  was  not  a 
long  one.      "  Hampstead,"    says    his    bio- 


grapher, "was  not  suited  to  a  man  like 
Akenside.  The  inhabitants  were  respectable 
and  rich  ;  but  many  of  them  were  not  onl}' 
respectable  and  rich,  but  purse-proud,  and 
therefore  supercilious.  They  required  to  be 
sought ;  their  wives  and  daughters  expected 
to  be  escorted  and  flattered,  and  their  sons 
to  be  treated  with  an  air  of  obligation." 
This  is  a  picture  of  Hampstead  very  different 
from  Miss  Aikin's  of  seventy  or  eighty  years 
later.  Perhaps  the  times  differed  less  than 
appears.  Miss  Aikin  was  in  the  swim,  and 
Dr.  Akenside  was  not.  We  are  now  getting 
far  back  into  the  eighteenth  century ;  no 
fui-ther  back,  however,  than  Mrs.  Barbauld 
looked  ;  for  she  edited  selections  from  the 
Spectator,  the  Tatler,  and  the  Guardian,  and 
she  wrote  the  Life  of  Richardson  and  edited 
the  old  novelists.  Even  to  her,  Hampstead 
must  have  seemed  to  be  steeped  in  the 
literary  traditions  of  a  bygone  day.  She 
could  not  have  passed  the  "  Upper  Flask  " 
inn  in  her  morning  walk  without  thinking 
of  Clarissa  Harlowe's  flight  thither  from  her 
plaguing  lover.     It  is  Lovelace  who  writes : 

' '  The  Hampstead  coach  when  the  dear  fugi- 
tive came  to  it  had  but  two  passengers  in  it ; 
but  she  made  the  fellow  go  oif  directly,  paying 
for  the  vacant  places.  The  two  passengers 
directing  the  coachman  to  set  them  down  at 
the  '  Upper  Flask,'  she  bid  him  set  her  down 
there  also.  They  took  leave  of  her  (very 
respectfully,  no  doubt),  and  she  went  into  the 
house,  and  asked  if  she  could  not  have  a  dish 
of  tea  and  a  room  to  herself  for  half  an  hour. 
They  showed  her  up  into  the  very  room  where 
I  now  am.  She  sate  at  the  very  table  I  now 
write  upon  ;  and,  I  beUeve,  the  chair  I  sit  in 
was  hers.  O  Belford  !  if  thou  knowest  what 
love  is,  thou  wilt  be  able  to  accoimt  for  their 
minutiae." 

We  may  be  sure,  too,  that  Steele's  old 
cottage  down  the  hill,  whence  his  friends  of 
the  Kit  Kat  Club  would  bring  him  up  to 
the  "  Upper  Flask  "  for  their  weekly  meet- 
ing, was  an  object  of  interest  to  Mrs.  Bar- 
bauld and  her  friends.  They  would  identify 
the  house  in  which  Dr.  Johnson  lived  for  a 
few  months  in  1749  to  give  his  Tetty  the 
air,  and  they  would  wonder  if  tradition  lied  in 
sajdng  that  Mrs.  Johnson  lived  extravagantly 
and  frivolously  there  while  the  Doctor  toiled 
in  Fleet-street.  Here,  at  all  events, 
Johnson  did  some  sound  work.  "I  wrote 
the  first  seventy  lines  in  the  '  Vanity  of 
Human  Wishes,'  in  the  course  of  one 
morning,  in  that  small  house  beyond  the 
church."  And  did  not  Gay  come  here  to 
nurse  his  melancholy  after  his  disastrous 
"  little  flutter  "  in  South  Sea  stocks?  Hither, 
did  not  Arbuthnot  come  to  die,  and  yet  was 
cheerful ?  "I  passed  a  whole  day  with  him, ' ' 
wrote  Pope,  "at  Hampstead.  He  is  in  the 
Long  Room  half  the  morning,  and  has 
parties  at  cards  every  night.  Mrs.  LepeU 
and  Mrs.  Saggioni,  and  her  sons,  and  his 
two  daughters,  are  all  with  him."  It  is 
not  easy  to  exhaust  the  literary  associations 
of  Hampstead.  One  may  look,  as  it  were,  out 
of  Mrs.  Barbauld's  windows  in  Church  Row 
in  the  year  1800,  forward  and  backward 
through  time,  and  Hampstead's  glories  show 
thick  and  bright.  Shall  we  hark  back  again 
to  find  Romney,  old  and  dejected,  in  his 
room  at  Hampstead,  his  strength  waning  with 
the  waning  century ;  Constable  watching 
the  rainstorms   sweeping    the    immemorial 


Heath  ;  Evelina  repelling  the  attentions  of 
Beau  Smith  in  the  Long  Room  ?  or  shall  we 
look  forward  to  find  Keats  poising  his  frail 
figure  to  hear  the  nightingale  ;  Dickens 
pressing  up  the  hill  to  Jack  Straw's  Castle ; 
Du  Maurier  taking  his  great  dogs  about 
the  lanes  of  "soothing,  amusing,  simpli- 
fying, sanitary  Hampstead,"  as  its  very 
latest  eulogist  has  described  it  ?  Look  as 
we  will  we  shall  see  nothing  to  make  the 
removal  of  Church  Row  —  Hampstead's 
jewel — a  whit  more  tolerable. 


PARIS    LETTER. 


{From  otir  French  Correspondent.) 
M.  BouRGET  is  always  interesting,  though 
never  amusing.  For  one  thing,  he  takes 
himself  too  seriously,  and  persists  in  regard- 
ing the  art  of  writing  fiction  as  a  science. 
For  another,  he  lacks  wit,  humour,  charm, 
and  lightness  of  touch.  These  are  essentials 
for  immortality,  so  one  is  safe  to  predict 
that  M.  Bourget's  immortality  will  terminate 
with  his  obsequies  at  the  expense  of  the 
State.  He  wrote  one  notable  book,  Ze 
Disciple,  and  Andri  Cornelis  is  a  strenuous 
and  sober  study  of  considerable  value  ; 
and  here  and  there  in  his  other  novels  he 
has  reached  the  intensitj'  of  life  and  stirred 
emotion's  deeps.  But  this  achievement  is 
rarer  than  it  should  be  with  a  writer  so 
sincere  and  studious.  The  explanation  of 
his  failure  lies  in  the  fact  that  M.  Bourget 
pitches  his  note  too  high.  Not  content 
with  the  artist's  ambition,  he  too  ardently 
strives  after  philosophy  and  intellectuality. 
These  qualities  are  out  of  place  in  fiction. 
They  irritate  and  offend.  We  want  our 
novelists  to  give  us  the  best  of  ware,  but 
ovir  interest  must  be  sustained,  our  emotions 
stirred,  the  arts  and  graces  of  literature 
must  be  used  in  the  ciuest  of  our  approval. 
So  heavy,  so  austere,  so  philosophical  a 
novelist  as  M.  Paul  Bourget,  with  never  a 
smile,  or  a  witty  phrase,  or  a  humorous 
or  musical  turn  for  our  delectation,  is  as 
inappropriate  in  his  profession  as  the  lady 
who  offers  herself  for  public  amusement  in 
the  guise  of  a  "daughter  of  Joy,"  and 
turns  out  a  loaded  blue-stocking.  The  man 
who  pays  his  money  for  entertainment 
feels  justly  that  he  would  prefer  to  seek 
knowledge  elsewhere  Our  library  shelves 
are  weighte'd  with  well  -  bound  tomes  of 
philosophy  and  learning.  Why  must  M. 
Bourget,  who  might  do  better  things, 
inveigle  us  into  dusty  depths  in  the  hollow 
disguise  of  insidious  yellow  cover  and 
popular  name  ? 

His  new  book,  a  series  of  laborious 
.studies  of  profiles  gathered  in  varied 
travels  and  contributed  to  Cosmopolis,  forms 
an  interesting  collection.  There  is  even  a 
fresh  and  graceful  note  in  the  Irish  sketch, 
Neptunevale,  which  would  have  been  com- 
pletely charming  if  M.  Bourget  could, 
for  a  moment,  have  forgotten  himself 
and  his  vexed  theory  of  psychology.  He 
places  before  this  quaint  and  touching 
little  romance — if  one  may  dare  to  call 
by  so  simple  a  name  the  work  of  so  tortured 
a  master — the  mournful  Irish  proverb, 
' '  There  is  hope  from  the  sea,  but  no  hope 
from   the    grave."      M.    Bourget   has    not 
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escaped  the  indescribable  fascination  of  that 
melancholy  and  humorous  race,  ■which  seems 
chiefly  to  exist  for  the  pleasure  of  being 
misunderstood  and  wondered  at.  He,  too, 
wonders,  and  admires  in  that  sentimental, 
amazed  temper  most  intellectual  s^Tiipa- 
thisers  fall  into  on  this  debatable  groTind. 
He  writes  regretfullj'  of  the  "  beautiful 
island  so  little  visited  by  his  compatriots, 
and  so  worthy  of  being  much  visited." 
He  returns  to  Ireland,  drawn  thither  again 
by  its  depth  of  green,  its  clear  dark  width 
of  water,  its  isle- spotted  lakes  and  veiled 
skies;  "in.  a.  word,  by  the  inexplicable 
charm  of  its  matchless  melancholy,"  of  the 
tender  and  fatal  pathos  that  ever  enfolds  it, 
as  a  kind  of  mist  upon  judgment ;  wins 
affection  and  repels  reason. 

La  Pia,  the  last  sketch,  by  its  incom- 
paralile  sobriety  of  emotion,  a  certain 
ironical  tenderness,  a  less  pedantic  treat- 
ment, less  of  the  obvious  and  irritating 
method  of  the  trained  psychologist,  com- 
pletely captivates  us.  The  sketch  of  La  Pia 
unites  the  two  graces  needful  for  the 
qualification  of  exquisite :  vagueness  and 
precision.  A  memory  which  holds  regret 
and  charm  shovild  be  like  moonlight,  deeply 
shadowed,  broadly  illuminated.  What  could 
be  more  delicate,  more  strong,  more  bril- 
liantly suggestive,  than  the  end  of  this 
delightful  little  Italian  sketch  ?  Of  the  sus- 
pected and  tarnished  boiilevardier,  capable 
of  a  fine  action,  Bourget  writes  : 

"  It  was  one  of  those  moments  when  the 
high  chords  of  our  nature  have  been  too  strongly 
stin-ed  for  the  whole  being  not  to  respond  to 
the  vibration  of  generosity,  and  he  squeezed 
my  hand,  saying,  with  a  smUe  of  irony  and 
emotion,  wherein  I  recognised  theboulevardier: 
'  Promise  me  not  to  recount  what  has  happened 
in  the  club.  They'd  take  me  for  a  simpleton. 
Perhaps  I  am.  But  that  little  one  will  pray 
for  me  sometimes.  That  never  does  any  harm, 
and  then,  look  at  her  eyes,  how  happy  she 
is  ! '  and  with  a  deep  voice :  '  You  know,  it  is 
sometimes  good  to  prove  to  oneself  that  one 
is  worth  more  than  one's  hfe.'  " 

NoK  Fih,  by  Hugues  Le  Eoux,  is  not 
cheerful  reading  for  French  fathers.  It 
seems  to  prove  with  lugubrious  emphasis 
that  there  is  no  hope,  no  opening  for  the 
sons  of  France  in  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
Civil  or  State  offices,  and  that  salvation  lies 
exclusively  in  the  colonies.  M.  Le  Eoux 
tells  the  story  of  Mr.  Frank  Harris's  life, 
as  an  inducement  to  overseas  adventure. 
Mr.  Harris  is  a  very  able  man,  no  doubt, 
but  it  is  information  for  his  compatriots,  on 
the  authority  of  liis  French  friend,  M.  Le 
Eoux,  that  he  has  reformed  English  prose. 
Few  of  us  suspected  that  the  prose  of 
Hazlitt  and  Euskin  required  reform,  and 
we  have  yet  to  learn  the  nature  of  the 
reform  brought  about  by  the  genius  of  Mr. 
Harris,  whom  the  French  enthusiast  com- 
pares with  Maupassant,  to  ^Maupassant's 
apparent  advantage.  Friendly  admiration 
is  a  pleasant  thing,  as  our  own  log-roUed 
geniuses  are  aware,  and  the  readers  of 
Le  Journal,  the  sprightly  and  improper 
paper  to  which  M.  Le  Eoux  contributes,  will 
bo  glad  to  feel  themselves  in  advance  of 
British  opinion,  thanks  to  the  courage  and 
originality  of  Mr.  Harris's  French  admirer. 
Oriental  trou])les  have  lent  a  fashion  and 


popularity  to  the  theme  of  Oriental  massa- 
cres and  risings.  Ziitom,  translated  from 
the  original  Armenian  of  Aghassi,  one  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  revolt  of  .5,000  Armenians 
against  00,000  Turks,  is  a  quick,  graphic, 
and  vital  account,  written  somewhat  in  the 
note-book  style,  which  is  an  appropriate  and 
"living"  form  for  a  tale  told  from  day  to 
day,  b}'  a  chronicler,  sword  in  hand  as  well 
as  pen,  whose  desk  is  often  the  saddle.  The 
illustrations  from  the  Baihj  Oraphic  are  not 
weU.  produced  in  this  little  volume,  published 
by  the  Mercure  de  France,  but  the  history 
of  a  revolt  not  precisely  of  European  im- 
portance, and  now  swallowed  Tip  in  the 
recent  war,  is  full  of  interest,  and  told  in  a 
rapid,  sober  prose  that  is  convincing  and 
sincere.  We  hear  of  Ai-menia  as  peopled 
by  a  jjacific  race,  adapted  to  oratory  and 
thought,  given  to  study,  with  an  admirable 
literature  and  thirst  for  learning,  "  con- 
stantly ascending  in  patriotism  and  brother- 
hood." It  is  noteworthj'  that  Armenia  has 
drawn  from  M,  Stephane  Mallarme  the 
single  nearly  lucid  phrase  he  has  ever 
written,  addressed  to  M.  A.  Tchobanian,  the 
translator  of  Zeitoun : 

"  That  you  should  have,  from  a  lake  of  blood, 
which  is  reflected  redly  on  every  thinking  con- 
temporary visage,  awakened  this  pure  lesson 
initiating  an  entire  poetry,  appears  to  me  the 
most  efficacious  and  delicate  piety  of  a  man  of 
letters  towards  his  devastated  country,  bruised 
and  ready  to  spring  from  such  evocations." 

And  for  Mallarme  this  is  almost  French  and 
coherent. 

H.  L. 


New  Books. 
B''Jhs  (VAoi/t.     Auguste  Marin. 
Fednr.     Alphonse  Daudet. 
Le  Bnmn  Sinn)'.     Gyp. 
Pays  fie  rOtiesf.    Gustave  Geffrey. 


THE    BOOK    MARKET. 


IMPEOBABLE  BOOKS. 

"  /^AN  you  really  seU  a  book  like  this?  " 

V_y  "  Certainly.  I  sold  a  copy  only  a 
little  while  ago." 

The  book  was  a  calf -bound  folio  :  Voyage 
de  Corneille  le  Brnn,  printed  in  Paris  in 
1714.  It  was  one  of  a  number  of  large, 
must}'-looking  books  that  formed  a  sort  of 
rampart  to  a  little  shop  in  Eed  Lion  Passage. 
Now  Eed  Lion  Passage  is  a  narrow  lane 
whereby  you  escape  from  Eed  Lion  Square, 
and  it  is  well  lioloved  of  book-hunters.  The 
sun  was  setting  over  the  square  and  shed- 
ding its  last  red  rays  directly  down  the 
Passage,  which,  to  one's  blinking  gaze,  took 
on  a  seventeenth-century  air.  Surely,  I 
mused,  Le  Brun's  sun  set  long  ago ;  yet 
here,  in  the  night  of  its  uselessness,  in  the 
year  of  Nansen  and  Andrt'e,  his  Voyage  is 
hopefully  exposed  for  sale. 

"Will  you  explain  it?"  I  said  to  Mr. 
Hobbs. 

"WeU,    I    don't    know    that    there    is 


much  to  be  said.  It  is  just  this  :  here  and 
there  is  a  man  who  is  interested  in  old 
voyages  to 'the  Levant  and  round  about  the 
East,  and  who  perhaps  finds  the  plates — you 
see  there  are  many  plates  in  the  volume — 
interesting." 

' '  But  to  buy  it  1  I  could  understand  him 
consulting  such  a  book  at  the  British 
Museum.  It  is  entirelj-  obsolete ;  it  is 
hardly  literature ;  it  is  in  French  ;  it  weighs, 
I  think,  sixteen  pounds :  and  you  expect 
that  a  man  will  arrive  and  give  you  money 
for  it  and  take  it  away  ?  " 

"I  do." 

"  Well,  come  ;  here  is  Drydtn^s  Fables  in 
folio,  magnificently  printed,  but  surely  un- 
saleable now  ?  " 

"  I  shall  sell  it.  Indeed,  it  is  partly  sold 
already,  for  it  has  lost  the  plates !  " 

"Do  you  mean  thej'  have  been  bought 
out  of  the  book  ?  " 

' '  Yes ;  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  last 
bookseller  who  had  the  volume  sold  the 
plates  to  a  customer." 

"  Does  that  often  occur  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes." 

"You  mean  that  a  customer  will  offer  to 
buy  the  plates  in  a  book,  and  the  bookseller 
will  cut  them  out  for  him  with  his  pen- 
knife ?  " 

"  Certainly  ;  it  has  been  done  here.  You 
see,  some  people  want  pictures  and  some 
want  reading ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  book  of 
this  kind  it  paj's  to  divide  them." 

"WeU,  now,  you  won't  pretend  that 
you  can  easilj'  seU  these  volumes  that 
your  kitten  is  plajdng  on :  Sir  Pard 
Eycaut's  The  Tiirkiah  Hidory,  1687  ?  I  see 
it  is  fuU  of  the  lives  of  Othmans  and 
Amuraths  and  Bajazets  —  gorgeous  old 
stuff,  no  doubt ;  but  can  you  sell  such  a 
book  to  a  passer-by  ?  " 

"  Not  easUj' ;  but  it  jvUl  go,  it  wiU 
go." 

"  Echard's  Binfory  of  Fngland,  in  three 
volumes?  " 

"  That  wiU  not  seU  easily." 

"  EoUin's  Ancient  History,  iu  seven 
volumes?  " 

"  Yes  ;  to  a  few  libraries." 

"  Newton's  Principia  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Now,  I  put  it  to  you  that  you  cannot  seU 
Zimmerman  on  Solitude." 

"  But  I  can." 

"  Or  Sturni's " 

'■^Reflections?  Yes;  I  own  I'm  a  bit 
surprised  when  I  seU  that  book,  but  I'm 
asked  for  it  now  and  then,  and  also  for 
Herve3''s  Meditations  Among  the  Tombs." 

"Well,  what  are  these  books  in  three 
long  rows  ?  " 

"  Now,  there's  an  instance  for  you. 
Tliat  is  a  French  Dictionary  of  Medical 
Science,  jiublished  in  Paris  in  1812.  I  have 
the  comjjlete  set  in  .sixty  volumes,  all  beauti- 
fuUy  bound  in  calf !  " 

"  And  you  can  seU  sixty  volumes  of  a 
twenty-times-obsolete  French  medical  work 
in  Eed  Lion  Passage  to-day  ?  " 

"  I  think  so.  I  bought  it  with  that 
idea." 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  as  long  as  a  book 
is  a  book  it  will  sell  at  some  price  to  some 
person." 

"  That  is  so." 


Aug.  28,   1897.] 
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DRAMA. 


THE  successful  revival  of  "  The  Sign  of 
the  Cross  "  at  the  LjTic  Theatre  solves 
a  problem  in  criticism  which  had  been  left 
in  a  somewhat  imsatisfactory  state,  at  aU 
events  for  a  section  of  the  critics.  No 
modern  piece  has  been  more  severely  maided 
than  Mr.  AVilson  Barrett's  quasi-religious 
play,  and  none,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been 
hailed  more  cordially  by  the  public,  or,  to 
take  a  rough,  but  conclusive,  test  of  success, 
has  made  more  money.  Already  on  its 
arrival  in  London  "  The  Sign  of  the  Cross  " 
was  enjoying  a  great  provincial  popularity. 
"But,"  objected  the  suj)erfine  critics,  "this 
is  not  a  genuine  piece  of  dramatic  work,  it 
appeals  to  a  passing  craze ;  it  will  never, 
like  a  reaUy  good  play,  stand  the  test  of 
revival."  Mr.  WiUiam  Archer,  if  I  re- 
member rightly,  went  so  far  as  to  call 
Mr.  Barrett's  magnum  opus  a  "  Salvation 
Army  pantomime,"  a  thing  of  shreds  and 
patches,  not  only  destitute  of  literary  and 
dramatic  qualities,  but  offensive  to  good  taste. 
Alas,  for  this  somewhat  robustious  opinion  ! 
"  The  Sign  of  the  Cross"  has  stood  the  test 
of  revival  very  well,  proving  that  it  possesses 
at  least  the  dramatic  quality ;  and  as  for 
taste,  it  is  undeniably  palatable  to  the 
multitude  to  which  it  appeals,  which,  I 
fancy,  is  the  highest  praise  that  can  be 
accorded  to  any  popidar  enterprise.  On 
analysis  it  will  be  found  that  the  enormous 
popxdarity  of  "  The  Sign  of  the  Cross  " — a 
phenomenon  which  deserves,  yet  does  not 
demand  attention — is  due  to  two  causes  :  tirst, 
that  it  is  a  weU-constructed  play,  expound- 
ing a  theme  which  is  popidar  under  all  aspects 
— namely,  the  power  of  love  in  impelling  to 
self-sacrifice — and  secondly,  because  dealing 
with  the  sufferings  of  the  early  Christians 
under  Nero  it  has  acquired  the  reputation 
of  being  a  "  Christian  "  play,  and  con- 
sequently attracts  the  clergy  and  a  large 
class  of  people  not  usually  addicted  to  the 
drama.  In  one  respect  the  popularity  of 
"The  Sign  of  the  Cross"  is  fictitious:  it  is 
"  Christian  "  only  by  accident.  Suppose 
Mr.  Barrett  had  chosen  as  the  setting  of  his 
story  the  wars  of  the  Cavaliers  and  the 
Eouudheads  or  the  French  Eevolution,  he 
would  stdl  have  been  able  to  inspire  in- 
terest in  his  theme.  Instead  of  Mercia,  the 
Christian  maiden  attracting  the  love  of  the 
Eoman  patrician,  Marcus  Superbus,  we 
should  have  had  a  demure  Puritan  heroine 
inspiring  a  passion  in  the  bosom  of  a  gaUant 
Eoyalist,  or  a  daughter  of  the  people  winning 
the  love  of  a  haughty  aristocrat.  The 
dramatic  qualities  of  the  story  would  have 
remained  ;  but  it  would  no  longer  have  been 
"  Christian,"  and,  consequently,  it  would  not 
have  enlisted  the  sjTupathy  of  the  clergy 
and  the  Sunday-school  teachers. 


If  we  strip  this  love  episode  between 
Mercia  and  Marcus  of  its  verbal  accessories, 
it  is  amazing  that  it  should  be  regarded  as 
enforcing  a  Christian  moral.  There  never 
was  a  passion  more  completely  sordid. 
Marcus  Superbus  is  not  in  love  with  Mercia 
because  of  her  Cliristian  principles.  On  the 
contrary,  he  rejects  these  as  superstition. 
He  has  an    eye   solely  to    the    attractive 


maiden,  and  at  the  last  moment  would  have 
her  renounce  her  faith.  This  she  declines 
to  do — indeed,  on  Mercia's  part,  there  is  very 
little  evidence  of  a  reciprocal  passion  at  all. 
Marcus,  then,  as  an  afterthought,  and  with 
something  of  the  exaltation  of  the  suicidal 
lover,  resolves  to  be  thrown  to  the  lions  with 
his  beloved,  and  presumably  suffers  this  fate 
— for  love,  however,  not  religion  !  Marcus 
Superbus,  whose  death  excites  the  compassion 
of  the  churches  and  chapels,  is  not  a  convert  at 
all,  or  only  a  nominal  one.  He  dies  for 
the  same  reason  that  a  blighted  swain  occa- 
sionally blows  out  his  brains  or  takes  a  dose 
of  "  carbolic."  Let  us  not  forget,  however, 
that  the  play  could  not  have  obtained  its 
"  Christian "  vogue  had  it  not  been  con- 
structed on  sound  dramatic  principles.  At 
the  risk  of  appearing  to  enunciate  a  plati- 
tude, I  would  say  that  nothing  supersedes 
the  dramatic  element  in  drama.  A  play 
may  be  literary,  "  Christian "  elevating, 
educative,  what  you  please,  but  it  must  first 
of  all  be  dramatic.  That  is  the  sine  qua  non. 
And  it  is  here,  I  think,  that  hypercriticism 
has  been  guilty  of  some  injustice  towards 
Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  as  the  author  of  "  The 
Sign  of  the  Cross."  It  has  looked  too 
exclusively  to  his  dialogue,  and  not  enough 
to  his  action.  The  peculiar  dialect  of 
"  stagese  "  that  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  affects 
is,  I  own,  a  hard  nut  for  the  literary  critic 
to  crack.  It  seems  to  be  compounded  of 
the  Bible  and  Martin  Tupper.  "  I  woidd 
crave  speech  with  thee,"  says  one  of  his 
dramatis  persona;.  "  I  did  but  frame  a  jest," 
explains  another.  This  is  a  species  of 
gibberish  of  which  the  eminent  author- 
actor,  I  believe,  has  a  monopoly. 


And  yet  so  strange  a  medium  is  the  stage, 
the  lingo,  if  I  may  without  irreverence  call 
it  so,  answers  its  purpose.  It  reminds  us 
at  least  that  the  Eomans  of  the  Nero  period 
did  not  talk  English,  and  its  preciosite 
conveys  somehow  a  flavour  of  antiquity. 
"Marry,  that  will  I,"  is  a  phrase  of 
no  i^articidar  race  or  period.  For  my 
part,  I  thank  Mr.  Barrett  for  it :  it  is 
a  usefid  counter.  A  hundred  years  ago 
there  were  but  two  kinds  of  costume  known 
to  the  stage — the  ancient  and  the  modern  : 
the  former  covering  all  past  ages  without 
exception.  It  is  Mr.  Barrett's  boast  (if  he 
chooses  to  make  it  one)  that  he  has  divided 
dialogue  into  two  great  sections — the  ancient 
and  the  modern.  It  will  be  observed  that, 
according  to  Mr.  Barrett,  they  talked  the 
same  form  of  stagese  in  Babylon  500  years 
B.C.  as  in  Imperial  Rome.  No  estimate  of  the 
merits  of  the  "  Sign  of  the  Cross,"  however, 
is  just  which  does  not  acknowledge  its 
admirable  stage  equalities.  Its  thrilling 
scenes  are  of  the  crescendo  order  ;  its  motive 
is  entirely  sympathetic,  and  it  flatters  the 
unsophisticated  eye  with  glowing  pictures  of 
the  profligacy  of  the  Eoman  ruling  classes. 
Nor  must  we  omit  reference  to  the  now 
famous  shriek  of  the  young  actress  who 
enacts  a  boy  as  he  is  about  to  be  thrown 
to  the  lions,  which,  for  their  part,  are 
heard  roaring,  "off."  It  recalls  the  blood- 
curdling .shriek  popularised  some  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  ago  by  a  now  forgotten 
actress  in  a  performance  of  "  Jane  Eyre." 


What  strange  news  of  ourselves  we 
occasionally  read  in  the  French  papers ! 
Mr.  Francisque  Sarcy,  the  eminent  critic  of 
Le  Temps,  has  been  giving  in  his  latest 
feuiUcton  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  London 
theatres,  the  luminous  points  of  which, 
it  appears,  are  our  superabundance  of 
Hatnlets,  and  the  success  of  "  Tommy 
Atkins,"  at  the  Princes's.  This  end  of  the 
century,  we  are  told,  has  seen  four  great 
Hamlets  in  London :  those  of  Irving, 
Wilson  Barrett,  Tree,  and — Gordon  Craig ! 
I  am  sorry  to  say  I  missed  Mr.  Gordon 
Craig's  performance.  M.  Sarcy  tells  us 
that  he  has  given  up  the  question  of 
Hamlet's  madness  as  an  indeehiffrable  enigme. 
This  is  hard  on  several  of  the  great  Hamlets 
named,  who  have  been  but  mad  "  when 
the  wind  was  south- south-west,"  and  who  at 
other  times  have  always  known  a  hawk  from 
a  hernshaw.  It  is  true  I  am  unfamiliar 
with  Mr.  Gordon  Craig's  reading. 

J.  F.  N. 


SCIENCE. 


IT  is  not  altogether  without  justice  that 
the  Toronto  press  describes  Prof. 
Eoberts-Austen's  lecture  on  "  Canada's 
Metals "  as  the  most  interesting  address 
ever  delivered  in  the  Dominion.  Frequenters 
of  the  Eoyal  Institution  are  familiar  with 
some  of  the  remarkable  experiments  and 
discoveries  connected  with  metals  which 
have  been  made  by  the  Director  of  the 
Mint,  but  the  public  at  large  are  probably 
unacquainted  with  them,  and  very  few, 
indeed,  have  seen  his  latest  results,  the 
series  of  instantaneous  splash  photographs 
of  molten  gold  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
inspecting  shortly  before  the  distinguished 
professor's  departure  for  Canada.  These 
are  taken  on  the  principle  of  the  photo- 
graphs of  splashes  of  water  shown  by  Prof. 
Worthington,  and  the  drop  photographs  of 
Mr.  Vernon  Boys.  They  prove,  in  a  striking- 
manner,  that  in  their  licjuid  state  metals 
behave  almost  exactly  like  non-metallic 
fluids. 


The  metals  which  Canada  produces,  and 
which  are  destined  to  give  it  a  leading 
position  in  the  world,  are  gold,  silver,  nickel, 
copper,  lead,  and  iron.  In  addition,  there 
are  found  there  chromium,  manganese, 
antimony,  zinc,  mercury,  platinum,  and 
traces  of  the  rarer  metals,  such  as 
molybdenum,  which,  though  not  very 
abundant  or  useful  in  themselves,  exert  a 
most  remarkable  influence  when  alloyed  in 
minute  quantities  with  commoner  metals 
like  iron.  The  same  may  be  said  of  nickel, 
which  has  recently  become  of  first-rate  im- 
portance on  account  of  the  enormous  resist- 
ing power  which  it  confers  upon  steel  for 
armour  plates.  The  curious  nature  of  these 
alloys,  and  the  necessity  for  extreme  accuracy 
in  adjusting  the  proportions,  is  well-known, 
and  may  be  exemplified  by  an  experiment  of 
Giullaume's,  quoted  and  exhibited  in  Prof. 
Austen'slecture.  Steel  containing  2  2  percent, 
of  nickel  expands  more  when  heated  than 
ordinary  steel  does,  while  steel  containing  37 
per  cent,  of  nickel  hardly  expands  at  all,  so 
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that  the  nature  of  the  material  is  entirely 
reversed  in  one  essential  particular  by  a 
diiierence  of  15  per  cent,  in  the  admixture 
of  one  constituent.  The  most  striking  of 
all  Prof.  Austen's  experiments  are  without 
doubt  those  on  the  mutual  diffusion  of  two 
solid  metals  kept  in  a  state  of  very  close 
contact.  Lead  and  gold  are  the  two  metals 
selected  to  exhibit  this  (quality,  which, 
although  slow  and  necessarily  limited  in  its 
action,  is  so  remarkable  as  to  upset  our 
popular  notions  of  a  solid  body  altogether. 
In  fact.  Prof.  Austen  has  shown  that  the 
three  states  of  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous, 
instead  of  being  utterly  distinct,  merge  im- 
perceptibly into  each  other,  and  that  even  in 
a  solid  there  are  molecules  present  which 
retain  the  freedom  of  motion  possessed  by 
gaseous  molecules.  Perhaps  in  time  we 
shall  need  a  Boyle's  and  an  Avogadro's  law 
for  solids. 


The  other  lecture,  given  in  accordance 
with  custom  to  operatives  of  the  town  in 
which  the  British  Association  meeting  is 
held,  was  one  by  Dr.  Henry  0.  Forbes,  on 
British  New  Guinea.  Anything  that  Dr. 
Forbes  selects  to  say  about  the  Australasian 
and  Malaysian  groups  is  bound  to  be  in- 
teresting, on  account  of  the  wealth  of  in- 
formation which  he  has  collected  from 
those  little-known  regions,  and  their  bear- 
ing upon  the  great  problem  of  early  con- 
tinental distribution.  Dr.  Forbes,  in  his 
lecture,  explained  the  meaning  of  "  Wal- 
lace's line,"  and  showed  how  the  difference 
in  the  fauna  and  flora  of  regions  separated 
by  even  so  narrow  a  channel  as  that  be- 
tween Lombok  and  Bali  is  important  as 
determining  what  lands  originally  belonged 
to  the  great  northern  continent,  and  what 
to  the  even  greater  continent  which  once  sur- 
rounded the  Southern  Pole,  embracing  the 
major  part  of  Australasia,  South  America, 
and,  probably  for  a  shorter  time.  South 
Africa.  There  is  no  greater  story  written 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  than  that  which  re- 
cords the  manifold  subsidences  and  elevations 
which  alternately  separated,  insulated,  or 
joined  together  the  lands  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere.  Here  we  can  read  the  history 
of  organic  evolution  on  a  dozen  different 
lines,  some  almost  entirely  distinct,  some 
blending  at  remote  epochs,  as  we  can  see 
from  the  survival  in  South  America  of  rare 
marsupial  forms  like  those  which  now  no 
longer  exist  anywhere  but  in  the  Australian 
continent. 


By  the  time  these  notes  are  published  the 
British  Association  meeting  at  Toronto  wiU 
be  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  members  wiU  be 
radiating  away  on  their  excursions  and 
travels  in  every  direction.  Tliere  is  no 
reason  for  regarding  it  otherwise  than  as  a 
great  success  from  the  point  of  view  of  an 
international  scientific  gathering,  the  large 
intermixture  of  American  and  Canadian 
workers  being  an  especially  pleasant  feature. 
What  wiU  appeal  to  mos*  people  even  more 
than  its  success  is,  however,  the  felicitous 
thought  which,  in  this  year  of  Imperial 
jubilations,  selected  for  the  meeting-2)lace 
England's  oldest  and  in  many  ways  most 
serviceable  colony. 

H.  C.  M. 


BOOK  REVIEWS  EEVIEWED. 


Mar^'aret  Delaml. 
(Longmans.) 


,„ ^       ,  In  the  Baihi  Teleqraph  Mr. 

The  \S  isdom  of         ,,         ,  .      •' ,        n  •  i  i 

Fools."  By  Courtney  devotes  his  weekly 
column  to  the  examination 
of  these  four  stories  from  the 
pen  which  wrote  John  Ward,  Preacher.  "Are 
the  commonplace  people  .  .  .  right  when 
they  formulate  rules  based  on  a  large  and 
comprehensive  mundane  experience ;  or  are 
the  saints  right — if  indeed  that  be  the  correct 
term  to  apply  to  them — the  unconventional 
souls,  the  visionaries,  the  fools  ?  In  each  of 
her  four  stories  Margaret  Deland  debates 
this  argument,  and,  like  an  artist  and  a 
critic,  she  comes  to  no  conclusion.  .  .  .  The 
critical  ingenuity  is  the  same  throughout — 
that  careful  analysis  of  motives  and  contrast 
of  ideals  which  gives  to  the  artist  his  keenest 
intellectual  satisfaction.  But  Margaret 
Deland  must  not  call  herself  a  student  of 
life  while  she  writes  likes  this ;  she  is  rather 
the  critic  who  loves  to  watch  the  iridescent 
play  on  the  surface  of  things.  .  .  ."  And, 
he  asks,  "what  is  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter  '?  Well,  perhaps  this.  There 
is  a  wisdom  of  this  world  and  .  .  .  another 
kind  of  wisdom,  not  of  this  world,  which 
men  usually  call  foUy ;  but  it  happens, 
nevertheless,  to  satisfy  some  minds  not  the 
least  worthy  of  honour  and  regard.  If  a 
man  cannot  make  up  his  mind  which  .  .  . 
he  is  going  to  accept,  heaven  help  him ! 
He  must  not  attempt  to  mix  the  two  .  .  ." 
Says  the  Chronicle  :  "  These  stories  have  not 
quite  all  the  gracious  charm  of  style  which 
we  have  learned  to  look  for  in  everything 
that  comes  from  Mrs.  Deland's  pen.  They 
are,  perhaps,  a  trifle  overweighted  with 
purpose."  Also,  "  we  find  ourselves  quite 
unable  to  reply  with  confidence  to  any  of 
the  interrogations  with  which  these  stories 
end.  But  we  have  enjoyed  reading  them 
none  the  less."  Of  "  The  House  of 
Eimmon,"  which  it  describes  as  "  the  most 
powerfid,  the  deejjest,  and  the  most  moment- 
ous in  the  issues  it  involves,"  the  National 
Observer  writes  that  "  the  relation  of  capital 
and  labour  are  set  forth  with  an  impartiality 
and  bold  realism  that  reflect  the  highest 
credit  on  the  logic  as  well  as  the  humanity 
of  the  author.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Deland  shows  her- 
self in  each  instance  to  be  a  thinker,  a 
woman  of  the  world,  and  a  humanitarian 
in  its  secular  sense."  The  Pall  Mall's  Irre- 
sponsible Critic  writes :  ' '  These  .sketches, 
with  their  subtle  cliaracterisation,  their  depth 
of  tliought,  and  with  the  ease  and  humour 
of  their  style,  are  worthy  of  comparison  with 
Scenes  of  Clerical  Life." 


,  "  Mk.    Standing,"   writes 

Merits."    By  Sir  the   Chronicle,  "  has  nothing 

p'o'stand^ng       ^^    ^^y'    ^^'^   *^*'®^    ^^^    know 

(Cb'apman  &  Hall.)  how  to  say  it.  He  has  no 
critical  faculty,  and  cannot 
even  realise  the  problems  which  Ibsen 
presents  to  criticism.  .  .  .  He  babbles  back- 
wards and  forwards  about  the  plays  without 
any  attempt  at  order  or  coherence ;  .  .  . 
moreover  he  registers  with  approval  or  con- 
demnation the  opinions  of  quaint  and 
surprising  people,  from  '  Tjngonde  Hiiftat ' 
[which  means  nothing  more  or  less  than 
No.  XX.  of  some  magazine]  to  Miss  Marie 


Corelli.  ...  Mr.  Standing's  bump  of 
admiration  is  indeed  immense."  On  the 
other  hand,  Sir  Edward  Eussell's  lecture, 
though  timorous  and  apologetic,  is  at  least 
"  the  work  of  a  competent  man  of  letters." 
What  mainly  offends  him  in  Ibsen  is  his 
"provincialism" — "an  old  reproach,  which 
at  best  has  only  a  local  meaning.  .  .  .  But 
when  with  '  provincialism,'  Sir  Edward 
RusseU  brackets  '  puerility '  of  technique, 
one  can  only  wonder  to  find  so  eminent  a 
critic  writing  in  apparent  unconsciousness  of 
the  dramatic  movement  of  Europe."  "  The 
students  of  Ibsen,"  writes  the  Saturdaj/ 
reviewer,  "  .  .  .  are  like  a  choir  who  are 
endeavouring  to  persuade  an  unwilling 
audience  at  a  concert  to  appreciate  an 
abstruse  new  musician.  They  are  not 
helped,  they  are  much  exasperated,  by  the 
rushing  in  of  two  volunteers  who  propose 
to  assist  them  on  a  jew's-harp  and  a  penny 
whistle."  ' '  The  authors  claim  to  have  worked 
in  collaboration;  .  .  .  but  we  are  enabled 
to  distinguish  between  them.  Sir  E.  E. 
EusseU  rarely  trusts  himself  to  a  definite 
statement,  and  is  therefore  less  often  start- 
lingly  wrong  than  Mr.  Standing,  whose 
boldness  of  assertion  and  daring  defiance  of 
books  of  reference  are  distinctly  pleasing." 
The  National  Observer  is  disappointed  to  find 
in  Sir  Edward  Eussell's  contribution  to  this 
joint  production  neither  the  indiscriminate 
eulogy  nor  the  wholesale  condemnation 
suggested  by  the  jshrase  "on  his  merits." 


Mr.  Bellamy's      '' ^^B-  BELLAMY,"  observes  the 

"  Equality."  Chronicle, ' '  has  evidently  taken 
(Heinemann.)  gnormous  pains  with  his  work, 
and  seen  carefully  to  the  joints  of  his  armour. 
The  book  contains  many  good  arguments, 
some  unanswerableindictments  of  the  present 
ci\'ilisation,  and  much  that  gives  the  reader 
cause  to  think.  But  we  could  have  wished  that 
it  had  been  livelier."  For  the  book  "  has  not 
one  of  the  essentials  of  fiction.  There  is  no 
movement,  no  development,  no  characterisa- 
tion, no  drama,  no  psychology;  no  bright  or 
in  the  slightest  degree  interesting  dialogue." 
The  characters  "all  talk  about  the  same 
subjects  in  exactly  the  same  way."  "With 
the  bad  old  order  there  wiU  have  passed 
away  entirely,  it  seems,  a  sense  of  humour. 
.  .  .  .  An  unappeasable  and  unappeased 
longing  again  and  again  comes  over  us  that 
someone  would,  at  least,  try  to  say  some- 
thing funny.  .  .  .  But  what  we  thirst  for 
most  is  the  right  to  box  the  ears  of  some  of 
the  children."  The  Baily  News  permits 
itself  to  observe  that  "  at  least  a  social 
philosopher  who  undertakes  to  treat  of 
overproduction  should  show  some  know- 
ledge of  the  doctrines  of  the  Eicardoan 
school  on  this  head."  "  A  sequel,"  observes 
the  Standard,  "is  apt  to  come  as  an  anti- 
climax, and  Mr.  BellaTny's  Equalitt/  is  a  case 
in  point.  .  .  .  Mr.  Bellamy  has  ridden  a 
good  idea  to  death — and  a  dull  death." 
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BLAISDELL  SELF-SHARPENING  PENCIL 


Government 


is  in  use  (in  preference  to  cedar  pencils)  at 

London  and  Westminster  Bank, 
City  Bank,  London  and  South- 
Western  Bank,  and  other 
London  and  Provincial  Banks 

In  the  Offices  of  the  London 

AND  NoRTH-WESTERN  RAILWAY, 
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Railway,  London  and 
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Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
Railway,  Caledonian  Rail- 
way, AND  other  Railway 
Companies. 
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United     States      Government 
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Cambridge  University 
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HOW    USED. 

start  the  paper  with  a  pin  or  any  pointed  instrument — a  slight  pull— off  it 
comes,  anJ  the  lead  pencil  is  sharpened.  Thirty  Fresh  Points  to  evory 
Pencil.  The  only  wear  is  from  use,  not  from  whittling  away  or  breaking  the 
lead. 

No  wood  chips  are  left  on  the  floor,  nor  any  dirty  marking-stuff  on  your 
lingers. 

What  the  Newspapers  say  of  the 

QLAISDELL  SELF-SHARPENING  PENCIL 

Truth. 

"  There  is  no  limit  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  Americans  in  improving  upon,  the  ordinary 
paraphemaha  of  daily  life.  The  other  day  I  found  my  office  table  provided  with  a  set  of 
new  editorial  pencils — red,  blue,  and  black.  Beins  struck  by  something  unusual  in  their 
appearance,  I  made  inrpiiries,  and  discovered  that  they  represented  the  latest  Yankee 
notion  in  lead  pencils,  the  lead  being  mounted  in  a  stick  of  tightly-packed  paper  instead 
of  wood.  The  paper  is  laid  on  in  layers,  and  the  advantage  of  the  arrangement  ia  that 
when  the  point  is  broken  or  worn  down,  you  tear  off  one  layer  of  paper,  and  a  new 
and  perfectly  symmetrical  point  is  instantly  produced  without  any  further  process  of 
sharpening.  This  is  called  the  '  Blaisdeil  *  pencil,  and  if  Blaisdell  is  the  inventor,  I  hope 
he  may  make  a  fortune  out  of  it." 

The  Queen. 

"What  an  improvement  this  is  upon  the  old  laborious  process  of  pencil  sharpening, 
and  how  much  less  extravagant  with  regard  to  the  consumption  of  the  lead,  which  cannot 
snap  off  when  thus  treated ! " 

Westminster  Gazette. 

"It  is  decidedly  an  ingenious  idea." 

Black  and  White. 

"  The  *  Blaisdell  self-sharpening  paper  pencil '  is  a  remarkably  smart  contrivance.  The 
lead  is  encased  in  paper,  which  can  easily  be  unrolled  when  a  fresh  point  is  required." 

The  Lady. 

"A  self -sharpening  paper  pencil  does  not  sound  a  very  promising  invention,  but 
anyone  who  becomes  possessed  of  one  of  the  Blaisdell  variety  will  acknowledge  at  once 
that  it  is  a  very  ingenious  little  article.  These  pencils  need  no  knife  to  sharpen  them,  as, 
by  simply  tearing  off  a  little  roll  of  paper  at  the  end,  a  new  point  appears.  They  are  mwde 
in  black,  red,  or  blue,  for  office  work,  and  are  well  worthy  of  a  trial." 


Evening  News  and  Post. 


"One  of  the  latest  inventions  that  tend  to  make  literary  life  better  worth  living  is  the 
Blaisdell  Paper  Pencil.  Penknives,  blackened  thumbs  and  unparliamentary  language 
when  the  iioiut  snaps  short  at  an  Iniportant  moment  are  now  at  a  discount.  All  that  the 
writer  or  reporter  has  to  do  is  to  insert  a  pin  in  a  spot  indicated  on  the  pencil-stem,  and,  lo ! 
a  little  roll  of  paper  unfolds  like  a  diminutive  ^having,  or  a  released  curl,  and  a  fresh 
already  sharpened  point  appears  to  gladden  hiB  eyes  and  stimulate  his  harassed  brain." 


HOW    SOLD. 

Ask  for  the  BLAISDELL  SELF-SHARPENING  PENCIL  at  any  stationer's. 
The  Bi.ACKLEAD  Pencils  are  made  in  5  Grades :  H.B;  H;  B;  H.H  ;  B.B  ; 
finest  Bavarian  Lead,  er|ual  to  the  highest  quality  of  Artists'  Pencils.  Colouued 
Ceayon  Pencils  in  Blue,  Ked,  Yellow,  Green,  and  Black,  tough  and  smooth, 
rich  in  colour. 

If  your  stationer  does  not  sell  them,  send  Is.  for  set  of  sample  pencils  to — 

BLAISDELL    PAPER    PENCIL     CO.,    LTD., 

46,  HOLBORN  VIADUCT,  LONDON,  E.G. 


Fountain  Pens  and  Stylos 

The  objections  to  them,  and  how  they  have 
been  met. 


Cceteris  paribus  everyone  "would  rather  use  a 
fountain  pen  that  carries  its  own  ink,  and  can, 
therefore,  be  used  anywhere  and  at  any  moment, 
in  preference  to  an  ordinary  pen,  which  has  to  be 
dipped  in  the  ink  every  minute  or  so. 

But  fountain  pens  have  acquired  a  bad  name  from 
two  or  three  general  objections  to  them.  "  A 
fountain  pen  is  all  very  well,"  people  say,  "but  it 
has  to  be  carried  upright,  otherwise  the  ink  comes 
out  in  your  pocket ;  in  fact,  the  ink  spills  and  makes 
a  hideous  mess  on  the  smallest  provocation.  By  way 
of  compensation,  when  you  want  to  write,  the  ink 
retires  to  the  barrel  (if  it  isn't  all  spilled  into  your 
pocket)  and  refuses  to  emerge  until  the  pen  has  been 
shaken  and  thumped  until  it  squirts  out  a  blot  on 
the  carpet." 

This  used  to  be  true  ;  but  the  CAW  PEN  has  met 
the  difficulty.  It  does  not  have  to  be  carried  up- 
right ;  it  can  be  carried  sideways,  upside  down,  or 
in  any  position  whatever.  The  ink  cannot  possibly 
spill,  because  it  is  in  a  hermetically  closed  chamber, 
screwed  tight.     There  is  no  air-hole. 

The  pen  can  be  jerked  or  thrown  about  as  much 
as  you  please  ;  it  cannot  spill.  On  the  other  hand, 
until  the  CAW  PEN  is  opened  for  use  the  nib  (which 
is  a  gold  one  of  the  finest  quality)  is  immersed  in  the 
ink.  Consequently  it  writes  at  once,  without  giving 
any  trouble. 

The  CAW  PEN  is  not  merely  the  only  fountain  pen 
which  anyone  cares  to  use  who  has  once  seen  it  as  a 
pocket  pen,  but  it  is  so  convenient  for  desk  use  that 
it  supersedes  all  other  pens  whatever. 

It  is  easily  filled,  and  having  a  wide  mouth  does 
not  clog  with  air  bubbles  during  that  operation. 
Prices  from  12s.  6d. 

"  Caw  pens  Lave  a  repute  beyond  their  neighbours." 

Westminster  Budget. 

The  objection  to  Stylographic  Pens  is  that  the 
point  rarely  suits  the  wi'iter's  hand,  and  cannot  be 
adjusted. 

The  CAW  STYLOGRAPHIC  PEN  can  be  adjusted 
in  an  instant.  It  has  not  all  the  advantages  of  the 
CAW  FOUNTAIN  PEN ;  but  for  people  who  prefer 
a  stylo  this  is  the  best  stylo  on  the  market.  Prices 
from  5s. 

British  Depot :  46,  Holborn  Viaduct,  London,  E.G. 
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CLARENDON     PRESS      LIST. 


TI^E 


NOW  KEADY,  in  3  vols.,  32s. 


ROGER    BACON. 

Edited,   with   Introduction  and  Analytical  Table,  by 

JOHN  HENEY  BEIDGES, 

rellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  sometime  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 

In  2  vols.,  medium  8vo,  half -roan,  28s. 

Uniform  witli  Dr.  BIRKBECK  HILL'S  Editions  of  Basic fWs" Life  of  Johnson" 

oud  "  Letters  of  Samuc!  Joliiiso,,." 

JOHNSONIAN  MISCELLANIES.    Arranged  and 

Edited    by    GEORGE    BIRKBECK    HILL,    D.C.L.,    LL.D.,    Honorary    Fellow    of 
Pembroke  College,  Oxford. 
TIMES.—"  Dr.  George  Birkbeck  Hill  desei-\'es  the  admiration  of  the  faithfal  in  all 
lands  for  the  zeal  with  which  he  has  devoted  himself  to  renovatincr  and  almost  rebuilding 
the  temples  that  an  earlier  generation  has  raised  to  the  memory  of  Johnson." 

ACADEMY.— "  We  have  now,  in  all,  eight  volumes  of  *  Life.  Letters,  and  Miscellanies,* 
embodying  practically  all  that  is  known,  and  all  that  ever  will  be  known,  of  Dr.  Johnson." 


;       A  SUPPLEMENTARY  VOLUME  TO  "THE  OXFORD  CHAUCER." 

Now  ready,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  18s. 
'  Uniform  with  the  Library  ^Edition  of  Chaucer's  Works. 

CHAUCERIAN   and    OTHER   PIECES.    Edited 

from  numerous  Manuscripts  by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  SKEAT,  Litt.D. 
TIMES, — *'  The  general  execution  of  the  volume  and  its  apparatus  of  notes,  glossarial 
index,  &c.,  is  as  admirable  as  the  world  expects  everything  of  Professor  Skeat's  to  be." 


Just  published.  Second  Edition,  small  4to,  10s.  6d. 

REGISTRUM    SACRUM    ANGLIOANUM :    an 

Attempt  to  Exliibit    the    Course    of    Episcopal  Succession    in   England,      By   W. 

STUBBS,  D.D. 

TfMES.— "It  is  needless  to  point  out  how  useful  such  a  volume  should  be The 

mediieval  portion  has  been  greatly  improved  through  the  increase  of  knowledge  which  has 
come  from  the  researches  ot  scholars." 


Now  i-eadv,  Second  Edition,  greatly  Enlarged.  1,000  Illustrations,  cloth,  31s.  6d.  net. 

THE  BLAZON  of  EPISCOPACY.     By  the  Rev. 

W.  K.  R.  BEDFORD,  M.A. 
"  The  Blazon  of  Episcopacy,"  a  Catalogue  of  the  Arms  borne  hy  or  ascribed  to  individual 
Bishops  of  the  Sees  of  England  and  Wales  from  the  Earliest  Period  of  Armorial  History." 
STaS'DARD. — "  A  valuable  addition  to  armorial  literature." 


Demy  8vo,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

SOURCES  for  GREEK  HISTORY  between  the 

PERSIAN    and    PELOPONNESIAN   WARS.     Collected   and  AjTauged   by   G.  F. 
HILL,  JI.A.,  of  the  British  M\meum,  Fellow  of  University  College,  London. 
TIMES.—"  The  work  seems  to  ns  to  be  done  in  a  complete  and  scholar-like  manner. 
It  is  likely  to  prove  extremel.y  useful  both  to  teachers  and  scholars." 

MAXCHESTER  G  UARDIAy.—"&.  most  meritorious  volume  from  every  point  of  view." 


Demy  Svo,  Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  12s. 

CHAPTERS    of   EARLY    ENGLISH    CHURCH 

HISTORY.     By    WILLIAM    BRIGHT,  D.D.,    Regius  Professor   of   Ecclesiastical 
History,  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
CHURCH  TAVi'.S.—"  A  valuable  source  ot  mtormation." 


ALSO    PUBLISHED    BY    HENRY    FROWDE. 
Demv  Svo,  cloth,   7s.  6d.   nei.      Vol.  I.  already  published. 

A  REGISTER  of  the  MEMBERS  of  ST.  MARY 

MAGDALEN  COLLEGE,  OXFORD.  New  Series.  Vol.  II.,  FELLOWS,  1522-1575. 
By  WILLIAM  DUNN  MACRAY,  M.A.,  F.S. A.,  Fellow,  Rector  of  Ducklington,  Oxon. 

THE  ENGLISH  DIALECT  DICTIONARY :  being 

the  Complete  Vocabulary  of  all  Dialect  Words  still  in  use  or  known  to  have  been  in 
use  during  the  last  Two  Hundi-ed  Years  ;  founded  mainly  on  the  Publications  of  the 
English  Dialect  Society  and  a  large  amount  of  material  never  before  printed. 
Part  III..  BLARE-CADDIE.  Edited  by  Dr.  JOSEPH  WRIGHT,  M.A..  Ph.D., 
Deputy  I^-ofessor  of  Comparative  Philology  m  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Annual  Subscription  for  Two  Parts— Ordinary  Paper,  21s.  net ;  Hand-made  Paper,  i^s.  net. 

Each  Part  to  Non-Subscribers— Ordinary  Paper,  15s.  net ;  Hand-made  paper,  30s.  net. 


SELECT 

From  3b.  6d.  to  7s.  Sd. 
BUNYAN.-The  HOLY  WAR,  and  The 

HEAVENLY'    FOOTMAN.       With    Introduction    and 
Notes  by  MABEL  PEACOCK.    Cloth,  38.  6d. 
Saturday  Review.—"  A  handy  and  admirable  reprint." 

BUNYAN.-The  PILGRIMS  Pro- 
gress, GRACE  ABOUNDING,  and  A  RELATION  of 
his  IMPRISONMENT.  Edited,  with  BioKraphical 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  EDMUND  VENABLES, 
MA.  With  Illustrations.  E.\tra  fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. ; 
parchment,  -Is.Od. 

AN     INTRODUCTION     to     GREEK 

SCULPTURE.    By  L.  E.  UPCOTT,  M.A.    Crown  Svo, 
cloth,  4s.  6d. 
Canibridfje  Review.— "'^Ir.VpcoU  is  thoroughly  in  love 
with  his  subject,  and  puts  his  ideas  into  good  Uterary  form." 
Pall  Mall  Gazette.—"  The  idea  of  this  httle  book  is  ex- 
cellent." 

GOLDEN     TREASURY    of    GREEK 

PKOSK.  hcmrr  a  Collection  of  the  finest  Passages  in  the 
rnncipal  lireek  Prose  Writers,  with  lutroductorv  Notices 
and  Notes.  Bv  R.  S.  WRIGHT,  M.A.,  and  'j.  E.  L. 
SHAD  WELL,  M.A.    Eitra  tcap.  Svo,  4s.  6d. 

CLARENDON.— HISTORY  of  the  Re- 
bellion.    Book  VI.     Edited  by  T.  ARNOLD,  M.A. 

Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

VOYAGES     of  the    ELIZABETHAN 

SEAMEN    to   AMERICA. 
M.A.     Second  Edition.    Ci 
lUwKi.NS,  Fbobishek.  Dhakb. 
Sufesand  QfffriVs.— **  Weknow  of  no  book  or  esoay,  larfre 
or  email,  which  gives  so  complete  a  picture.'* 

The  DYNASTY  of  THEODOSIUS ;  or. 

Scvcntv  Yeiirs'  StniKgle  with  llio  Barbarians.  Bv 
THOMAS  HODGKIN,  D.C.L.,  Author  of  "  Italy  anil 
her  Invailcrs."    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gill  top,  6s. 

A   STUDENT'S    PASTIME:  being  a 

SeUft   Series  of  Articles    reprinted    fnmx   Xi^tes  and 
Qveri's.      By  WALTER  W.  SKEAT.  Litt.D.     Crown 
Rvo,  cloth,  78.  Bd.  net. 
Sotes  and   Querits.—"ThQ  latest    information  derived 

from  the  closest  investigation  andanalysiH  of  our  literature 

is  here  given  in  the  most  succinct  shape." 

CLARENDON.  -  CHARACTERS    and 

EPISODES  of  the  GREAT  KEBELLION.  Soloctions 
from  Clarendon.  Edited  by  G.  BOYLE,  M-*..  Crown 
Svo,  gilt  top,  7s.  6d. 


LIST    OF    STANDARD 

From  88.  6d.  to  138.  6d. 
THE    STUDY    of    MEDIEVAL    and 

MODERN  HISTORY.  Lectures  by  WILLIAM  STUBBS 
D.D.    Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  8s.  6d. 
Times.—"  Of  altogether  exceptional  value." 

THE  ANCIENT  CLASSICAL  DRAMA. 

A  Study  in  Literai'y  pA-olution.     Intended  for  Readers 
in  English  and  in  the  Original.     Bv  R.  G.  MOCLTON, 
M.A.    Grown  Svo,  cloth,  88.  6d. 
University  Extension  Journal,— "A  popular  yet  scholarly 

presentation  of  the  main  ideas  which  underhe  the  ancient 

classical  drama." 

THE     GOLDEN     TREASURY    of 

ANCIENT   GREEK    POETRY.     By   R.    S.  WRIGHT,  i 
M.A.,  Oxford.     Second  Edition,  Revised  by  EVELYN 
ABBOTT,  M.A.,  LL.D.    Extra  f cap.  Svo,  cloth,  I0s.6d. 

SELECT  STATUTES  and  other  CON- 1 

STITUTIONAL    DOCUMENTS     ILLUSTRATIVE    of 

the  REIGNS  of  ELIZABETH  and  JAMES  I.      Edited  ( 

by  G.  W.  PROTHERO.    Crown  Svo,  10s.  6d.  I 

Athenernm. — "This  volume  supplies  a  want  which  must 

have  been  felt  by  all  historical  students,  by  giving  us  in  a 

concise  form  the  most  important  documentary  materials  for 

a  critical  period  in  our  national  annals." 

SMITH    (ADAM).  —  LECTURES     on 

JUSTICE,  POLICE,  REVENUE,  and  ARMS.  Edited, 
with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  EDWIN  CANN.A.N. 
Svo,  cloth,  10s.  6d.  net. 

LETTERS    of     DAVID     HUME     to 

WILLIAM  STRAHAN.    Now  first  Edited,  with  Auto- 
biographv.  Notes,  Index,  ic.  by  G.  BIRKBECK  HILL, 
D.C.L.    With  a  Facsimile.    Deiuy  Svo,  cloth,  12s.  6d. 
Academi/. — "  We  have  never  seen  a  book  better  edited  or 
better  annotated." 

THE  ATTIC  THEATRE.     A  Descrip- 

tion  of  the  Stage  and  Theatre  of  the  Athenians,  and  of 
the    Dramatic   Performances  at   Athens.      By    A.    E. 
HAIGH,  M.A.    Svo,  12s.  6d. 
Academy.— '*  A    lK)ok    more    thorough   and    more  trust- 
worthy  can   seldom  have  been  issued  by  the  Clarendon 
Press.    It  is  unlikely  that  for  a  long  time  to  come  so  good  a 
book  will  be  superbeded," 

The  TRAGIC  DRAMA  of  the  GREEKS. 

With  Illustrations.    By  the  Same  Author.    Svo,  Us,  6d.  i 
Glas'joiv  Herald,—'*  For  general  gra.-^pof  the  subject,  and  ' 
tine  literary  criticism  and  appreciation  of  character,  Mr. 
Haigh  has  given  us  the  best  account  that  has  yet  appeai'ed 
in  English  of  the  Greek  tragic  drama," 


BOOKS. 

From  148.  up-wards. 
A  MANUAL  of  ANCIENT  HISTORY, 

from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Fall  of  the  Sassaniau 
Empire,  comprising:  the  History  of  Chaidiea,  Assyria, 
Media,  Babylonia,*  Lydia,  Phoenicia,  Syria,  Judiea, 
E"Tpt,  Carthage,  Persia.  Greece,  Macedonia,  Rome, 
and  Parthia.  By  GEORGE  RAWLINSON.  M.A. 
Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Demy  Svo, 
cloth,  l-ls. 

THE     MELANESIANS,      Studies    in 

their  Anthropologv  and   Folk-lore.     By    R.    H.   COU- 

RINGTON,  D.D.     Svo,  cloth,  16s. 

Satiirdo'i  Beaieie.—"  Pi-obably  no  better  book  conceminc: 

the  manners,  customs,  beliefs,  and  arts  of  a  barbaric  people 

has  ever  been  written  than  Dr.  Codrington's  •  Melanesians.' " 

100  Copies  only  remain  on  sale,  all  of  which  are  numbered. 

CEST  DAUCASI  and  DE  NICOLETE. 

Reproduced  in  Photcfacsimile  and  Type-transliteration 
from  the  Unique  MS.  in  the  Bibliothi-<iue  Nationale  at 
Paris,  fronds  franraise,  2168,  by  the  cai-e  of  F.  W. 
BOURDILLON,  M.A.  Small  4to,  half-vellum,  24s.  net. 
Times. — "  The  production  of  this  book  will    assuredly 

endear  Mr.  Bourdillon  to  all  bibliophiles His  enthusiasm 

was  well  deserved,  for  his  delicious  twelfth  century  cante- 
fable,  or  story  combining  prose  and  verse,  stands  absolutely 
alone,  both  as  a  story  and  as  a  picture  of  the  life  of  that  time.' 

THE  POLITICS.    With  Introductions. 

Notes,  ic,  by    W.   L.  NEWMAN,   M.A.,    Fellow  ot 

Balliol  College,  Oxford.    2  vols.,  medium  Svo,  29s. 

Classieal  ij.  eit  ic— "  The  most  complete  commeu:ary  on 

the  greater  and  more  important  part  of  the  Politics  which 

has  yet  appeared,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  be  easily  or  soon 

superseded." 

THE  CULTS  of  the  GREEK  STATES, 


HISTORIA    NUMORUM.     A  Manual 

of  Greek  Numismatics.      By   BARCLAY    V.    HEAD, 

D.C.L.,  Keeper  of  the  Department  of  Coins  and  Medals 

in  the  British  Museum.     Roya'  Svo,  half.moro.-co.  i2s. 

Satiirdai/  Revii  ic— "This  book  deserves,  as  few  do,  the 

German  epithet  of  epoch-making  in  respect  ot  the  science 

with  which  it  is  concerned." 

MAIOLICA:  a  Historical  Treatise  on 

the  Glazed  and  Enamelled  Earthenwares  of  Italy,  with 
Marks  and  Monograms,  also  some  Notice  ot  the  I'crsiaii, 
Damascus,   Rhodian,    and    Hispano-Mores<|iie    Wares. 
Bv    A.    DRURY    C.    FORTNUM.      Crown    4to,    with 
Coloured  Frontispiece,  Collotype  Plates,  and  Facsimiles 
ot  Marks,  4c.,  cloth,  428.  net. 
Times.—"  We  congratulate  the  author  noon  the  produc- 
tion of  by  far  the  most  complete  account  of  Italian  Renais- 
sance pottery  which  exists  in  England." 


A    CATALOGUE    OF    THE    CLARENDON  PRESS   PUBLICATIONS    WILL    BE    SENT   POST  FREE    ON  APPLICATION. 


London:  HENRY  FROWDE,  Clarendon  Press  Warehouse,  Amen  Corner,  E.G. 

Printed  by  AL£XAN  DSR  it  SHEPHEAJU),  Lonsdale  Prinung  Works,  Chancery  Lane ;  Publiahed  for  the  Propnstor  by  PKTBB  GKOBGB  ANDREWS,  43,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 


THE   ACADEMY. 

A     WEEKLY    BE  VIEW    OF    LITERATURE,     SCIENCE,    AND    ART. 


No.  1322. — New  Series. 


SATURDAY,    SEPTEMBER    4,    1897. 


Peioe  Zd. 
[RegUtered  a»  a  Newspaper.'] 


CATALOGUES. 


TO  BOOKBUYERS  and  LIBRARIANS  of  FREE 
LIBRARIES.— TlieSEPTEJtBER  CATALOGUES  of  VaUiaWe 
SECOND-HAND  WORKS  and  NEW  REMAINDERS,  offered  at 
prices  greatly  reduced,  are  Now  Ready,  aud  will  be  sent  post  free 
upon  application  to  W.  H.  SMITH  &  SON,  Library  Department, 
186,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

POTTER'S     BOOK    CATALOGUE    on    General 
Literature  tNo.  116.  for  AUGUST),  at  reduced  prices,  post  free. 
Sporting  Works  purchased.— William  Potter,  30,  Exchange  Street 


H 


GREVEL  &  CO., 

•    PUBLISHERS  and  IMPORTERS  of  FOREIGN  BOOKS, 

33,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
Daily  Importations  of  all  Prominent  New  Publications. 


F 


OREIGN     BOOKS     and     PERIODICALS 

promptly  supplied  on  moderate  terms. 

CATALOGUES  on  application. 

DULAU    t    CO.,    37,    80HO    SQUARE. 


w 


Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  20,  South  Frederick  Street, 
Edinburgh,  and  7,  Broad  Street,  Orford. 
CATALOGUES   post  free   on  application. 


rH.  WOHL.LEBEN, 

ro^iGN  booksIUP'Br, 

49,  Great  Russell  Street  (Opposite  fhe  British  Museum), 

Supplies  all  Foreign  Books  and  Periodicals  at  the  most  moderate 

prices. 

CATALOGUES  on  application. 


w. 


THACKER         &         CO. 

PUBLISHERS    AND    EXPORTERS, 

2.  Creed  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

Calcutta  :  Tbacker,  Spink  ft  Co. 

MSS.  considered  for  Publication.  (Established  1819. 


G. 


AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 
P.    PUTNAM'S    SONS,    PUBLISHERS  and 

BOOKSELLERS^  ot^  27   and   29    West  23rd   Street,  New 


ited  by  their  Branch  House  in  London  for  tilling, 
faiourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD  PUBLICA- 
TIONS and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS  - 
CATALOGUES  sent  on  application. 

IMPORTANT.-PRINTINS  AND  PUBLISHING. 

NEWSPAPERS,  MAGAZINES,  BOOKS,  &c.— 
KING,  SELL  i.  RAILTON,  Limited,  high-class  Printers 
and  Publishers,  12,  Gough  Square,  4,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  B.C., 
bare  specially-built  Rotary  and  other  fast  Machines  for  pnuting 
iiiustratedor  other  Publications  and  specially-built  Machines  forfast 
folding  and  covering  8, 16,  24,  or  32-page  Journals  at  one  operation. 

Advice  and  assistance  given  tc  anyone  wishing  to  commence  New 
Journals. 

Facilities  upon  the  premises  for  Editorial  Offices,  free.    Advertising 
and  Publishing  Departments  conducted. 

Telephone  65121.    Telegraph  "  Africanism,  London." 


MESSES.    J.    C.    DEUMMOND    &    CO.^ 

ART    BEPBODXrCERS, 

14,    HENRIETTA    STREET,    COVENT    GARDEN,    W.C. 


The  well-known  Artist  in  PHOTOGRAVURE  now  patronised  by  the 
leading  London  Art  Publishing  Firms  A  large  Collection  of  Im 
portant  Plates  .tlways  on  view. 

Process  Blocks  for  the  purpose  of  Ordinary 
Book  Illustrations. 

Messrs.  DRUMMOND  &  CO.  supply  the  cheapest  and  best  Processes 
in  the  market,  which  are  specially  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of 
Antiquarians,  ArchieoloRist»,  ami  those  engaged  in  the  iuvestiKation 
and  publiuatiou  of  Parochial  and  L'iocesan  Records. 

J.  C.  DRUMMOND  4  CO.  invite  attention  to  their 

Improved  Rapid  Photo-Mechanical  Process 

For  the  Reproduction  of  Works  of  Art,  Original  3ISS., 
Designs,  Lace  Manufactures  ,PhotographSt  Views,  Book 
Illustrations,  Artistic  Advertisements,  Catalogues^  t&c, 
dbc,  at  a  moderate  cost. 

Specimens  and  Price  List  on  application. 

Offices;    i,  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON 


DEPARTMENT      of      SCIENCE      and      ART. 
ROY.\L    COLLEGE    of   ART,    SOUTH 
KENSINGTON,  S.W. 
Visitors:  Sir  W.  B.  RICHMOND.  R.A. ;  F.  J.  SHIELDS,  A.R.\V.S. 
Principal:  .JOHN  C.  L.  SPARKES,  Esq. 

The  ANNUAL  SESSION,  1S97-98,  wiU  COMMENCE  on 
WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  6.  Art  classes  in  connection  with  the 
college  are  open  to  the  public  on  payment  of  fees.  The  classes  for 
men  and  women  students  meet  separately.  The  studies  comprise 
Ornament  and  the  Figure,  with  a  view  to  their  ultimate  use  in  Desizo 
aud  Composition,  and  include  the  study  of  Plants  and  Flowers,  the 
Painting  of  Still  Life,  and  the  Drawing  and  Painting  of  Ornament 
and  or  the  Figure. 

Candidates  for  admission  who  have  not  passed  any  examination  of 
the  department  in  freehand  drawing  must  pass  the  admiitsion  exami- 
nation in  that  subject. 

The  Examination  will  he  held  at  the  College  on  September  28  and 
October  5  at  11.45  a.m.  and  6.45  p.m.  on  both  days,  and  on  subsequent 
Tuesdays  at  frequent  intervals  throughout  the  session. 

Application  for  further  information  may  be  made  in  writing  to  the 
Secrktarv,  Department  of  Science  and  Art.  S.W. ;  or  on  and  after 
October  Qj  personally  to  the  Registrar,  at  the  College,  Exhibition 

By  order  of  the 
LORDS  of  the  COMMITTEE  of 

COUNCIL   on    EDUCATION. 


Road,  S^^. 


HlfAD  MASTER  of  the  new  CAMBERWELL  SCHOOL  of  ARTS 
and  CRAFTS,  erected  by  Mr.  Passmore  Edwards  in  memory  of  the 
late  Lord  Leighton.  The  salary  will  be  at  the  rale  of  £4(K>  a  year,  and 
the  Head  Master,  whose  services  will  be  required  in  October,  will  be 
expected  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  the  office,  unless  he 
is  also  appointed  by  the  Vestry  of  the  Parish  of  Camberwell  to  be 
Director  of  the  Soutu  London  Art  Gallery. 

Forms  of  application,  together  with  full  particulars  of  the  duties 
and  conditions  of  the  Appointment,  may  be  obtained  from  the  under- 
signed, and  must  he  returned  to  this  Office  on  or  before  Wednesday, 
15th  September. 


T 


VICTORIA    UNrV^ERSITY. 
HE    YORKSHIRE    COLLEGE,    LEEDS. 


SESSION'of  the  SCHOOL  of  MEDICINE  on  OCTOBER  1,  1897. 

The  Classes  prepare  for  the  following  professions:— Chemistry.  Civil, 
Mechanical,  Electrical,  and  Sanitary  Engineering,  Coal  Mining, 
Textile  Industries,  Dy*'""-.  Leather  Manufacture,  Agriculture,  School 
Teaching,  Medicine,  ana  auigeiy. 

University  Degrees  are  also  conferred  in  the  Faculties  of  Arts, 
Scie  

L: 

Prospectus  of  a 


U^ 


APPLICATIONS  a 


rited  forthe  postof  Temporary  ASSISTANT 


the  Session  1897-8,  being  the  term  of  office  of  the  Principal- 
also  Professor  of  Greek— as  Vice-Chaucellor  of  the  University  of  Wales. 
Applications,  ivith  Testimonials,  should  be  sent  not  later  than 
Wednesday,  September  15th,  to  the  undersigned,  from  whom  further 
particubirs  may  be  obtained. 


u 


NIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

LECTURES    ON    ZOOLOGY. 

The  GENERAL  COURSE  of  LECTURES,  bv  Professor  TV.  F.  K. 

WELDON,  F.R.S.,  will  commence  on  WEDNESDAY,  October  «th. 

These  Lectures  are  suited  to  the  requirements  of  Students  prepanng 
for  the  Examinations  of  the  London  University,  as  well  as  to  those 
of  Students  wishing  to  study  Zoology  for  its  own  sake.  Notice  of  other 
Courses  of  Lectures,  to  be  delivered  during  the  Session,  will  be  given 
later.  j.  31.  Horsblbgh,  M..A.,  Secretary. 


ST,  PAUL'S  SCHOOL.- An  EXAMINATION  for 
FILLING  UP  about  TWENTY  VACANCIES  00  tht-  Founda- 
tion  will  be  held  on  the  14th,  1.5th,  16th.  irth,  and  »lth  SEFTE51BER 
NEXT.— For  information  apply  to  the  Eibsar,  St.  Paul's  School, 
West  Kensington,  W. 


S'^ 


PRELIMINARY    SCIENTIFIC    CLASS. 

SYSTEMATIC  COURSES  of  LECTURES  and  LABORATORY 
WORK  in  the  subjects  of  the  Preliminary  Scientific  and  Intermediate 
B  Sc  Examinations  of  the  University  of  London  will  commence  on 
OCTOBER  ist,  and  continue  lillJuly,  1898.  ^     a.   ^     ^       ,  .u 

Fee  for  the  Whole  Course.  £51,  or  £18  188.  to  Students  of  the 
Hospital ;  or  Single  Subjects  may  be  taken. 

There  is  a  special  Class  for  the  January  Examination. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Warden  of  the  College, 
St  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  London.  E.C. 

A  Handbook  forwarded  on  application. 

LITERARY  RESEARCH.  — A  Gentleman, 
experienced  in  Literary  Work,  aud  who  has  access  to  the  British 
Museum  Reading  Room,  is  open  to  arrange  with  Author  or  any 
person  requiring  assistance  in  Literary  Research,  or  in  seeing  Work 
through  the  Press.    Translations  undertaken  from  French,  Italian, 
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NIVERSITY     of     ST.    ANDREWS. 


Chancellor— His  Grace  the  DUKE  of  ARGYLL,  K.T..  LL.D. 

RECTOR-The  Most  Honourable  the  MARQUESS  of  BUTE. 

K.T.,  LL.D. 

PR1NCIFAL-JA3IES  DONALDSON,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

OPENING  OF  SESSION,  1897-98. 

UNITED    COLLEGE. 

This  College  will  be  formally  OPENED  on  TUESDAY.  3th  October, 

and  the  WINTER   SESSION  will   begin    on    WEDNESDAY,    6th 

The  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATIONS,  with  which  the  Exami- 
nations for  Bursaries  are  combined,  will  commence  on  25th  8»ftembkr. 
Schedules  of  Admission  will  be  supplied  by  the  Secretary  up  to 
19th  Septemlwr. 


byl 

Men  or  Women. 

In  the  course  of  the  Session  Eight  Scholarships  will  be  competed  for, 
Five  of  which  are  open  to  both  sexes.  They  range  in  value  from  £100 
to  £50. 

ST.    MARY'S    COLLEGE. 

This  College  will  be  OPENED  on  TOESDAY,  26th  October.    The 

E.xaminations  for  Bursaries  mil  be  held  on  2-2ud  and  23rd  October. 

of  candidature  is  not  necessary.     There  are  Eight  Com- 

vacant,  ranging  in  value  from  £40  to  £12.    At  the 


Logic  and  Metaphysics,  floral  Philosophy,  Education,  Mathematics. 
Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Zoology,  BoUny,  History,  Physiobgy, 
Anatomy,  Materia  Medica,  Systematic  Theology,  Biblical  Criticism 

and  Church  History.  

Specimen  Examination  Papers  and  full  particulars  respecting  the 
Courses  of  Instruction.  Fees,  Examinations  'or  Degrees,  ic,  will  be 
found  in  the  CALEN  DAR  of  the  UNIVERSITY,  published  by  Jlessrs. 
William  Blackwood  &  Sons,   45.  George  Street,  Edinburgh,  price 


J.  MAITLAND  ANDERSON,  Secretary. 
University  of  St.  Andrews, 
2t)th  August,  1897. 


T 


HE      LEEDS      SCHOOL      of      ART 

A  MASTER  of  DESIGN  is  REQUIRED  for  the  LEEDS  SCHOOL 
of  ART,  to  commence  duties  about  the  middle  of  September.  Salary. 
£150  per  annum.  Application,  stating  age  and  experience,  together 
with  copies  of  Three  Testimonials,  to  be  sent  not  later  than 
September  11th.  to  Mr.  J.  0.  D.^vsoN.  Secretary,  The  Institute. 
Cookridge  Street,  Leeds,  from  whom  any  further  particulars  may  be 
obtained. 


T 


HE      DURHAM      COLLEGE     of      SCIENCE, 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

PRlsili-AL-Rev.  H.  P.  GURNEV,  M..V,  D.C.L. 
The  College  forms  part  of  the  University  of    Durham,   and    the 

University  Degrees  '-    -  ' — '  ' -    -■  — "  *"  '^*'"'— *» 

both  8 


and  Letters  are  open  to  Students 


Residential  Hostels  for  Men  and  for  Women  Students  are  attach 

'°Tbl  anh'lESSION  begins  SEPTEMBER  27th,  1897. 
Full  particulars  of  the  University  Curricula  in  Science  and  Letteis 


3  found  in  the  Cal: 
D  the  Se< 


I  (price  Is.  -id.).    Prospectu 


THE    AUTHOR'S    HAIRLESS    PAPER -PAD. 
(The  LEADENHALL  PRESS,  Ltd.,  50,  Leadenhall  Street, 
London,  E.C.) 
Contains  hairless  paper,  over  which  the  pen  slips  with  perfect 
freedom.    Sixpence  each.    5s   per  dozen,  ruled  or  plain. 

ESTABLISHED    1851. 

BIRKBECK  BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 
TWO.AND-A-HALF  per  CENT.  INTEREST  aUowed on  DEPOSITS 
repayable  on  demand. 

TWO  per  CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS,  on  the  minimum 
monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below  £100. 
STOCKS,  SHARES,  and  ANNUITIES  purchased  and  sold. 

SAVINGS    DEPARTMENT. 

Forthe  encouragement  of  Thrift  the  Bank  receives  small  sums  on 
dopositandallowslnterest  monthly  on  each  oompletedfl. 

BIKKBECK    BUILDING    SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    HOUSE 


BIRKBECK    FREEHOLD   LAND    SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    PLOT    OF    LAND 

roa  FIVE  8HILLIKQ8  PEK  MONTH. 

The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars  post  free. 
FRANCIS  RAVBNSCROFT,  Manager. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS 

A    NEW    AMERICAN    NOVEL. 

ThiHy-fiir  Tliousnnd  Copies  hare  aheady  been  Sold 

PRICE    SIX   SHILLINGS. 

THE    CHOIR   INVISIBLE. 

By  JAMES   LANE  ALLEN. 

GP'.lKD/'.-lA''.—"  One  of  those  rare  bocks  that  will  bear 
reading  many  times." 

ST.  JAMES'S  GAZETTE.— "CoHfLirdy  a  book  that 
Bhould  1)6  read  by  all  those  who  ask  for  somethinR  besides 
sensationalism  m  their  fiction." 

ACADEMY.—"  'The  Choir  Invisible'  is  a  fine  achieve- 
ment."   

SECOXD  EDITION,  now  ready. 
With  Illustnitions,  8vo,  8s.  Cd.   net. 

A  RIDE  THROUGH  WESTERN  ASIA. 

Bv  ("LIVE  Bir;  HAM.  Part  I.  ASIA  MINOR.  Part  II. 
PERSIA,  North  to  South.  Part  III.  TURKISH 
ARABIA.  Part  IV.  PERSIA,  West  to  East.  Part  V. 
CENTRAL  ASIA. 
GUARDIAN.—"  We  have  met  with  few  travellers'  books 
which  tell  so  much  and  so  well  in  so  short  a  space." 


AVith  Illustrations  and  Majjs,  8vo,  6s.  6d.  net. 

WITH     the     TURKISH     ARMY    in 

THESSALY.      By    CLIVE     BIGHAM,    Special    Cor- 
respondent of  the  Times,  Author  of  "  A  Ride  Through 
Western  Asia." 
TIMES.—"  Forms  a  valuable  record  of  the  war  as  seen 
from  the  Turkish  point  of  view." 


VOLUME  II.  and  PART  XX.  now  ready. 

THE   HISTORY   of  MANKIND.     By 

Professor  FRIBDRICH  RATZEL.  Translated  from 
the  Second  German  Edition  by  A.  ,1.  BUTLER,  M.A., 
with  Preface  by  E.  B.  TYLOR,  D.C.L.  With  Coloured 
Plates,  Maps,  and  numerous  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
In  'SO  monthly  p^rts  at  Is.  net,  and  in  3  volumes,  super- 
royal  8vo,  12s.  net  each. 


SHILLING  CLOTH  EDITION  of 

CHARLES     KINGSLEY'S 

WESTWARD  HO!  I      HEREWARD    the    WAKE. 


TWO  YEARS  AGO. 
YEAST. 


ALTON   LOCKE. 
HYP  ATI  A. 


Medium  8vo,  Is.  each. 


MACMILLAN   b   CO.    (Limited),    London. 


THE       FORUM. 

Is,  ftl. SEPTEMBER,  1897. Is.  Hi. 

A  PI.EA  for  the  NAVY.    Hon.  H.  A.  IIkriieut 

ALASKA  and  the  NEW  GOLD-FIELD.     Prof.  W>i.   Hkalev  Dali, 

STRIKES  and  the  COAL-MINERS.    Samccl  GoMi-rns 

HAWAII  and  the  CHANGING  FRONT  of  the  WORLD.     lion.  J.  R. 

PliOCTEIi 

WH.VT  WOMEN  HAVE  DONE  for  the  PUBLIC  HEALTH.    Edith 

PUIKLR   TiroMiON 

AMKKIi  AN  ANNEXATION  and  ARMAMENT.    Mubat  Halstlad 

THE  SUPKEM.VCV  of  KtlSSIA.    Prot.  Thomas  Davidson 

THE  HISTORICAL  NOVEL.    Prof.  Biiand  ti  Matthews 

THE    INTERSTATE    COMMERCE    COMMISSION    and    RATE. 


London :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  24,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 


THE      LITERARY     GUIDE 

A    Rationalist    Review. 


TuK  SEPTEMBER  NuMutii  c. 
MR.  HAI.LCMNES   "  rl  I  RlsTl  AN." 


IClINi"  I. 


~M 


ni/.EN 


MR.  EtAKI 
THE  i:K 
TRAIM- 
AMElil. 
A  TMMl 
SIGNS  n 
RAND'iM     ImTTINCS 

CHATS  .ibout  IIODKS-VII.  With  Dr.  R.  BlTUELL. 
SAMUEL  LAING:  IN  MEMORIAM. 
GERMAN  CRITICS  at  WORK 
Etc ,  Etc. 
H  of  the  .Tid.v  issue,  containing  two  important  HUlipIements. 


GASSELL  &  COMPANY'S 

LIST. 

COMPLETION  OF  "  SOCIAL  EXGLAND:' 

SOCIAL     ENGLAND. 

Edited  by  H.  D.  TRAILL,  D.C.L. 
Vol.  VI.    (completing  the  Work)   embraces  the   Period 
fi-om  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  to  the  General  Election 
of  18s5.    Price  18s.  \_Noiv  fcadi/. 


FAMILIAR  WILD  FLOWERS. 

By  F.  B.  HULMK,  F.L.S.,  F.S..\.  With  200  beauti- 
fully Coloured  Plates.  Fifth  and  Concluding  Volume. 
3s.  6d.  [Xuw  read!/. 

SCIENCE    FOR   ALL. 

Cheap  Ehticn.  Edited  by  Dr.  ROBERT  BROWN, 
il.A.,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  assisted  by  Eminent  Scientific 
Writers.  With  about  1,700  Illustrations.  Com])lete  in 
5  vols.,  3s.  Cd.  each. 

Vol.1 INaw  readi/. 

Vol.  II IReady  Sept.  \bth. 


BRITISH    BATTLES 

ON  LAND   AND  SEA. 

By   JAMES   GRANT.     With  about  800  Illustrations. 
Complete  in  4  vols.,  3s.  6d.  each. 

RECENT  BATTLES.  [-Voio  readj). 

Vol.  L  (I066-I7H)         [Ready  Sept.  ISth. 


CHEAP  EDITIOX  OF 

BISHOP    ELLICOTT'S 
COMMENTARY  FOR 
ENGLISH  READERS. 

Embracing    the    OLD    and     NEW     TESTAMENTS. 
8  vols. 
THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.    6  vols..  Is.  each. 
THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.     3  vols.,  4s.  each. 
Per  Set  of  8  vols.,  30s. 

Vol.1 [Ready  Sept.  Uh. 

VoL  II [Ready  Sept.  \ith. 


LIBRARY  EDITION  OF  WORKS  BY 

ROBERT    LOUIS    STEVENSON. 

6s.  uiicli. 

TREASURE  ISLAND. 

[Now  ready. 

THE   MASTER 

OF  BALLANTRAE. 

[Ready  abuat  Sept.  IM/i. 


FAMILIAR 

GARDEN  FLOWERS. 

By  P.  E.  IIULME,  F.L.S.,  F.S.A.      With   Ijcautifull.v 
Coloured  Plates.    Popular  Edition.    Complete  in  6  vols., 
3s.  6d.  each. 
Vol.  I [Ready  Sept.  Wlh. 


REMAINDERS  A  SPECIALITY. 

WILLIAM    GLAISHER, 

REMAINDER  AND  DISCOUNT  BOOKSELLER, 


may  Htill  be  )iatl.  price  'M.,  by  iio 


.:k\. 


Xioudou    Watts  It  Cu.,  17,  Joliuson's  Court.  Fleet  StiBet,  tl.C. 


CHUMS  YEARLY  VOLUME 

For  1897.    With  12  Coloured  Plates,  over  1,000  Pictures, 
Six  Exciting  Serial  Stories,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.    Cloth,  8s. 
\Xoic  ready. 

BO-PEEP    YEARLY  VOLUME 

For    1607.      With    8    Coloured    Plates    and    numerous 
Pictures  in  Colour.    Boards,  2a.  6d. ;  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

[Xow  ready. 

CAS  SELL      &     COMPANY,     Limited. 
London,   Paris  and.  Jlclboiina'. 


HIGH  HOLBOliN,  and  E 
LONDON. 


WIGJIORE  ST., 


A  FEW  RECENT  PURCHASES. 

Goncourt.— Edmond  and  Jules  de 

Goncourt:  with  Letters  and  Leaves  from  their 
Journals,  Compiled  and  Translated  by  M.  A. 
Belloc    and    M.    Shedlock,   with  8  Portraits, 

2  vols.,  8vo  (pub.  32s.) Hebiemaim   ! 

"These  two  Imnilsome  volumes  are  compileil  from  the  letters 
urnals  of  the  two  famous  brothers,  who  may  be  considered 
"  "  ID  which  to      " 

Vanitij  Fair. 

Bourget  (Paul)  Outre-Mer,   Impres- 
sions of    America,  with  FrontiEpiece,  Portrait, 
demy  8vo,  cloth  (pub.  16s.)      ...      Mslier  Vnwin   3   6 
"  In  this  book  there  is  scarcely  a  page  which  will  not  delight, 
and  most  of  them  will  instruct.    It  is  a  volume  which  I  have 
read  with  unflagging  interest,  and  which  evei-y  student  pt  the 
most  interesting  country,  and  the  most  interesting  race  in  the 
world  ought  to  peruse  and  digest."  ...    , ,    .. 

T.  P.  O'CosNoR  in  the  Vaeklu  Umi. 

Cameron    (V.  Lovett)   Our  Future 

Highway  to  India.  Illustrations  and  Maii, 

2  v<il>.,  cr.'wuSvolpub.  21s.) 31,itmillaii    3    6 

••  \    i\    i:.      1      -    .t   Hi-ivice  to  geography,  auil  of  the  utmost 
iiiti,     I  I  ,    I  .il.iw  with  serious  attention  the  nrogrese  of 

,.,,11'        I    ni  this  country,  is  broadly  and  gcnendly 

kUMV, ,,  .1        1.1       iu  ^liivstwu."—l>ailu  Tthigraf'h. 

"A    ,l,.li,;,'.     :   '.-k.  which  everylmdy  will  be  sure  to  read. 

Cruise     of    H.MS.    "Bacchante," 

1879-1882,  Comijiled  from  the  Journals,  Letters, 

and  Note-Books  of  Psince  Albebx  Victok  and 

Prince  Geokgb  of  Wales,  with  Additions  by  the 

Rev.  JoBN  NB.H.K    DiLlou,  Canon  of  Windsor, 

with  Slaps,   Plans,    and    Illustrations,    2  vols., 

medium  8vo,  cloth  (pub.  62s.  ed.)      ...  Macmillait   9   0 

"There  are  few  even  in  these  halcyon  days  of  travel  who 

biv,      ..II    -     (III.  li    iif  th-i  world  under  favourable  circum- 

^[ii,  I     ri.  ,1  as  the  two  Princes  whose  journals  anil 

1,11,1    I     .1  .   -lauee  of  these  entertaining  volumes — 

(I,,    \       I  I    .1         I.    /,„cf/i(m(e  was  once  more  in  the  English 

^liinii.l    lit' I    1  liii'py  and  successful  voyage, during  which 

tlie    t\vi>    I'nnees  liad  adiuired  that  knowledge  of  countries, 

cities,  and  men.  which  is  of  such  immense  value  to  those  who 

lately  possess  it."^IHorning  Poat. 


Crawfurd  O'swald)  A  Year  of  Sport 

and  Natural  History  :    Shooting  Hunting, 

Coursing,  Falconry,  and  Fishing  ;  with  Chapters 

on  Birds  of  Prey,  the  Nidification  of  Birdt-,  and 

the  Habits  of  British  Wild  Birds  and  Animalf, 

edited  by  Oswalo    Cbawfurd,   with  numerous 

Ulustratiors  by  Pkawk   Peli.ek,  Cecii,  ,\ldix, 

Stamt.ey  BEHKELKr,  C.  E.  Lodge,  &c.,  demy  4to, 

cloth,  gilt  top  (pub.  21s.  net)...  Chapman  (b  Hall   8    0 

"  Full  of  vigour  and  inst'nct  with  the  spirit  of  the  opeu  air. 

This  is  a  fascinating  volume ;  it  is  a  book  for  the  busv  man 

to  keep  by  him  in  the  serious  months  of  the  year— a  bout*  that 

makes  him  feel  young  again,  and  careless  as  ever.. .  .bo  oue 

iii'iv  take  out  of  season  and  by  pro.\y,  the  holiday  which    s 

all  that  makes  life  worth  living."— Vaiioaid  Oliaermr. 

Jephson  —The  Platform :  its  Rise 

and   Progress,  by  Hewey  jErasoN,  2  vols., 

.'ivo  CiOs.  net)        MacmxUaii    3    9 

■■Ml-  .lei.lisou   is  uiidoubte.lly  the  lir«l    «viler  t..  tmil  the 


North  (Marianne)  RecoUections  of 

a  Happy  Life  (3vols.),  and  Some  Further 
Recollections  o-f  a  Happy  Life  (I  vol.), 
Edited  by  her  Sister,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Svmonus,  with 
Portraits,  3  vols.,  large  crown  8vo  (pub.  25s.  Cd. 

net) .Ma.mdlai,    7 

"There  can  be  little  doubt  about  the  reception  wliieh  the 
book  will  meet  with;  it  must  at  once  take  its  place  lu  tlie 
hr»t  rank  among  the  rocoi-ds  of  travellers  experiences  wlucli 
liavc  contributed  (a  special  charm  to  the  literature  ot  our 
times."— Athinaum. 


LIBRARIANS  and  BOOEBUYERS  generally 
are  invited  to  write  for  CATALOG  VES,  either  to 
2(55,  HIGH  noLBORN,  or  57,  WIGMORM 
STREET,  CAVENLISH  SQUARE,  LONDON. 
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REVIEWS. 

A   PEINCE    OF    INDIA    ON 
PEINCE  OF  GAMES. 


THE 


The  Juhilee  Boole  of  Cricket.     Bj'  K.  S.  Ean- 
jitsinhji.     (Blackwood  &  Sons.) 

THEEE  is  more  than  a  mere  publisher's 
appropriateness  in  the  title  of  this 
book.  This  Jubilee  year  is  the  apogee  of 
the  Britisli  Empire  ;  it  may  also  fairly  be 
considered  as  the  apogee  of  cricket.  The 
art  of  preparing  consummate  wickets — 
wickets  which  make  batting  an  ease  and  a 
delight,  bowling  a  game  of  patience  and 
endurance — has  reached  its  height.  A 
brilliantly  sunny  summer  has  done  such 
wickets  full  justice;  and  a  wonderful  fer- 
tility of  consummate  batsmen  has  taken 
full  advantage  of  the  wickets  and  the 
weather.  Yet — extraordinary  to  relate — 
it  has  also  been  a  year  in  which  bowlers 
have  distinguished  themselves.  A  race  of 
bowlers  has  arisen  capable  of  coping  with 
these  conditions.  It  might  be  supposed 
that_  they  would  be  solely  slow  or  at  least 
medium-pace  bowlers.  But  no';  so.  Three 
of  the  most  successful  bowlers  of  the  season 
have  been  Eichardson,  Mold,  and  Kort- 
right — all  three  fast  bowlers.  What  it 
means,  in  the  way  of  endurance,  for  a  fast 
bowler  to  keep  up  pace  and  length  through 
these  enormous  innings,  on  wickets  enough 
to  numb  the  pluck  of  any  bowler,  only  a 
thorough  cricketer  can  understand.  Yet 
anotlier  consideration  completes  the  appro- 
priateness of  the  title.  The  pecidiar  feature 
of  the  Jubilee  has  been  the  way  in  which 
it  has  drawn  attention  to  the  bonds  between 
England  and  its  great  dependencies:  and 
the  batsman  of  the  day  who  is  acknowledged 
to  be  the  most  consummate  in  style  and 
all-round  power  (though  he  may  not  be  at 
the  head  of  the  averages)  is  an  Indian 
Prince.  This  batsman.  Prince  Eanjitsinhji 
(perhaps  the  finest  who  has  appeared  in 
England,  except  Grace),  is  the  author  of 
this  Juhilee  Hook  of  Cricket.  A  native  of 
India  teaches  Englishmen  their  own  national 
and  they  all,  with  one  accord,  hasten 


a  match  has  been  won  rather  in  the  field 
than  at  the  wicket.  And,  if  only  a  boy  will 
set  himself  really  to  study  its  niceties,  it  is  a 
most  fascinating  branch  of  cricket.  Prince 
Eanjitsinhji  remarks  on  the  splendid  oppor- 
tunities of  cover-point,  and  cites  the  Eev. 
Vernon  Eoyle  as  the  cover-point  to  whom  all 
cricketers  give  the  pahn  during  the  last 
thirty  years.  "  From  what  one  hears,"  he 
says,  "  he  must  have  been  a  magnificent 
fielder."  He  was.  And  I  notice  the  fact, 
because  Vernon  Eoyle  may  be  regarded  as  a 
concrete  example  of  the  typical  fielder,  and 
to  sit  at  his  feet.  He  is  not  only  a  practical  '  the  typical  fielder's  value.  He  was  a  pretty 
master  in  the  game,  but  he  has  analysed  it  |  and  stylish  bat ;  but  it  was  lor  his  wonder- 


as  a  critic  analyses  the  laws  of  literature. 
The  book  is  illustrated  with  a  profusion  of 
instantaneous  photographs  of  the  principal 
cricketers,  showing  their  attitude  in  bowling, 
fielding,  wicket-keeping,  or  play  as  batsmen, 
which  would  alone  render  it  uniquely  valu- 
able.    And  the   whole  range  of   cricket  is 
covered  with    the    utmost    minuteness    by 
Prince    Eanjitsinhji's   pen.       Training    and 
outfit,   fielding   in   aU   its   branches,    bowl- 
ing,    batting,     captaincy,     and     umpiring 
are  the   principal    divisions   of    his    work. 
No     details      are      too     minute     for     his 
consideration.     For  example,  in  the  oiitset 
of  the  chapter  on  batting  he  instructs  the 
batsman  how  to  choose  his  bat,   and  with 
regard  to  his  choice  of  batting-gloves  and 
leg-guards.     And  very  valuable  his  advice 
will  be  found.    He  has  subjected  eveiything, 
in  fielding,  bowling,  and  batting,  to  an  un- 
precedented process  of  analysis,  which  for 
the  first  time  provides  us  with  a  text-book 
at  all  points  corresponding  to  modern  needs. 
The  older  books  were  in  effect  based  on  the 
laws  handed  down  from  the  times  of  under- 
hand bowling.     But  the  methods  of  modern 
good-length    bowling,   with    off    and    leg- 
break,  a  crowded  off-field,  and  few  chances 
for   leg-hitting,   you   will    seek   in   vain   in 
them.     The  "jjull"  is  mentioned  by  them 
only  to  be  reprobated.     Prince  Eanjitsinhji 
discards  tradition,  and  teaches  the  game  as 
it   is   now   plaj^ed.      The    "pull"    and  the 
"hook"   figure  largely  in  his  instructions, 
and  he  is  justlj'  severe  on  the  coaches  who 
ban    both    as     illegitimate.      Nevertheless, 
there    was     real     reason,     which    he    does 
not  recognise,  for  the  proscription  of  these 
strokes   by   the   old   players.      He   himself 
recognises  that  they  are  dangerous  off  a  fast 
bowler,  even  on  a  true  wicket,  and  that  on 
a  wicket  rendered  slippery  by  rain  which 
has   affected   the   surface,    or    a    "sticky" 
wicket,  they  must  be  eschewed.     Now  the 
rough  character  of  the  old  wickets  always 
enabled  the  bowler  to  get  plenty  of  work  on 
the  ball,  a^d  so  the  "  piill  "  or  the  "hook  " 
were  really  rash  and  ruinous  strokes,  were 
the  wicket  as  dry  as  you  please. 

Detailed  criticism  of  a  work  covering 
minutely  the  whole  range  of  cricket  is  im- 
jjossible  in  a  review.  I  can  offer  only  a 
few  scattered  commentaries  on  particular 
points.  Prince  Eanjitsinhji  has  done  well 
to  place  fielding  foremost,  in  the  hojie,  as 
he  says,  that  by  so  doing  he  may  stimulate 
attention  to  the  most  neglected,  yet  very  im- 
portant, branch  of  the  cricketer's  art.  Fine 
fielding  is  very  largely  the  work  of  a  captain 
who  is  himself  a  fine  fielder,  and  knows  its 


ful  fielding  that  he  was  played.  A  ball  for 
which  hardly  another  cover-point  would  think 
of  trying,  he  flashed  ujion,  and  with  a  single 
action  stopped  it  and  returned  it  to  the  wicket. 
So  placed  that  only  a  single  stump  was 
visible  to  him,  he  would  throw  that  down  with 
unfailing  accuracy,  and  without  the  slightest 
pause  for  aim.  One  of  the  members  of  the 
Australian  team  in  Eoyle's  era,  playing 
against  Lancashire,  shaped  to  start  for  a  hit 
wide  of  cover-point.  "  No,  no  !  "  cried  his 
partner  ;  "  the  policeman  is  there !  "  There 
were  no  short  runs  anywhere  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Eoyle.  He  simply  terrorised 
the  batsmen  ;  nor  was  there  any  necessity  for 
an  extra  cover — now  so  constantly  employed. 
In  addition  to  his  sureness  and  swiftness, 
his  style  was  a  miracle  of  grace.  Slender 
and  symmetrical,  he  moved  with  the  light- 
ness of  a  young  roe,  the  flexuous  elegance 
of  a  leojDard — it  was  a  sight  for  an  artist  or 
a  poet  to  see  him  field.  Briggs,  at  his  best, 
fell  not  far  short  in  efficiency ;  but  there 
was  no  comparison  between  the  two  in 
style  and  elegance.  To  be  a  fielder  like 
Vernon  Eoyle  is  as  much  worth  any  youth's 
endeavours  as  to  be  a  batsman  like  Ean- 
jitsinhji, or  a  bowler  like  Eichardson. 

In  the  chapter  on  bowling  Prince  Eanjit- 
sinhji shows  that  he  has  studied  this  art  as 
closely  as  his  own  art  of  batting.  He  is  full 
of  wise  counsel  with  regard  to  all  the  styles 
of  bowling,  and  their  relation  to  the  various 
kinds  of  wickets  and  batsmen.  Nothing  in 
his  book  is  more  useful  than  his  analysis  of 
a  typical  game  on  a  good  wicket  (from  a 
bowler's  standpoint)  between  two  first-class 
sides.  The  batting  side,  imder  thinly  dis- 
guised names,  is  easily  to  be  recognised  as 
Surrej^ ;  the  bowling  side,  from  the  absence 
of  names,  is  harder  to  be  recognised.  It  is 
evidently  an  actual  match  which  the  writer 
had  the  chance  of  observing  ;  therefore,  it 
is  possible  that  the  other  side  may  be 
Sussex.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  Prince 
Eanjitsinhji,  showing  in  this  the  independ- 
ence and  actuality  which  he  displays 
throughout  his  book,  does  not  think  it 
beneath  him  to  recognise  the  possible  value 
of  lob-bowling,  to  expound  its  principles, 
and  recommend  its  cultivation  by  cricketers 
who  are  that  way  inclined.  He  even  goes 
so  far  as  to  surmise  that  other  kinds  of 
under-arm  bowling  might  prove  baffling 
to  present  -  day  batsmen  if  they  were 
revived.  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  would 
certainly  be  the  case.  On  one  point  I 
think  that  the  author  does  not  quite  bring 
out  the  peculiarities  of  under-arm.  Namely, 
that    "  good-length    bowling "    is    not    as 


vast  importance  in  winning  matches.     Many    continuously  necessary  to  under-arm  as  to 


over-arm  bowling.  Now,  I  think  that  the 
under-arm  bowler  can  afford  to  pitch  his 
balls  well  up,  more  than  the  over-arm  bowler 
can  ;  and  that  it  often  pays  to  do  so — at 
least,  against  the  present  race  of  batsmen, 
who  are  unaccustomed  to  under-arm.  For 
two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  over- 
arm bowler  shrinks  from  pitching  his  balls 
up  on  account  of  the  extra  exertion  involved. 
He  does  so  only  occasionaUj',  as  Prince  Ean- 
jitsinhji states,  on  account  of  this  exertion. 
The  under-arm  bowler,  on  the  contrary, 
because  of  the  ease  and  naturalness  of  his 
action,  can  pitch  his  balls  well  up  without 
any  difficulty.     In  the  second  place,  because 
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of  the  difference  of  trajectory  between  the 
two  methods  of  bowling.  An  over-arm  ball 
describes  approximately  a  parabola,  and 
when  it  is  well  pitched  up  comes  therefore 
thoroughly  on  to  the  bat.  But  the  drop  of 
an  under-arm  ball,  particularly  if  it  be  slow, 
is  so  much  more  sudden  that  it  may  com- 
paratively and  roughly  be  considered  a 
straight  drop.  Even  if  fast  or  quick-medium, 
it  is  much  more  abrupt  in  descent  than  a  like 
over-arm  baU.  Consequently  a  batsman  who 
attempts  to  clout  a  well-pitched-up  under- 
arm as  he  would  a  like  over-arm  ball  stands 
a  fair  chance  of  playing  over  it,  especially 
when  he  is  imaccustomed  to  this  kind  of 
bowling.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  plays 
back,  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  baU  away.  So 
that  he  may  be  deceived,  and  if  he  adopts 
caution  is  not  likely  to  score  off  the  ball. 
Yorkers,  again,  are  perfectly  easy  to  an 
under-arm  bowler  ;  they  put  no  great  strain 
on  the  weakest  arm.  Admirable  are  all  the 
author's  lessons  on  bowling,  had  we  space 
to  foUow  them ;  and  admirable  his  con- 
cluding declaration  that  it  is  head-work, 
and  the  study  of  the  batsman's  peculiarities, 
which  puts  the  crown  on  a  bowler. 

"There  are  bowlers,"  he  says,  "who  for 
some  reason  or  other  seem  to  fascinate  the 
batsman,  and  make  him  do  what  they  want  in 
spite  of  liiniself.  .  .  .  The  batsman  has  to  light 
not  only  against  the  particular  ball  bowled, 
but  against  a  mysterious  unseen  influence. 
There  are  '  demon '  bowlers  in  more  senses  than 
one.  They  are  few  and  far  between  ;  but  when 
they  come,  they  win  matches  by  their  own 
individual  might." 

In  other  words,  genius  tells  in  cricket  as  in 
aU  else. 

In  batting.  Prince  Eanjitsinhji  is  on  his 
own  ground,  and  his  instructions  are  up  to 
the  latest  date.  He  dwell.s  on  forward 
play  in  a  manner  not  to  be  met  in  the  older 
treatises,  though  he  confesses  that  his  own 
predilections  (as  might  be  expected  from  a 
player  so  quick  of  eye  and  supple  of  wrist) 
are  towards  back  play.  His  minute  and 
perfect  instructions  must  be  sought  in  the 
book.  Only  one  point  I  will  comment  on, 
because  it  is  not  borne  out  in  the  illustra- 
tions, though  the  author  seems  to  imagine 
it  is.  He  says,  quite  truly,  that  the  position 
of  the  left  (that  is,  the  upper)  hand  should 
be  changed  in  the  forward  stroke.  That  is, 
the  left  hand  should  be  shifted  round  the 
bat,  so  that  the  finger-tijis  are  p>resented 
towards  the  bowler,  instead  of  the  back  of 
the  hand,  as  in  the  ordinary  position  of 
holding  the  bat.  Some  players,  he  allows, 
do  not  so  twist  the  upper  hand  round  the 
bat  in  plaj'ing  forward.  He  refers  to  the 
illustrations  to  exemplify  the  action.  But, 
unless  my  eyes  are  deceived,  all  the  batsmen 
here  photograped  in  the  act  of  playing  for- 
ward have  the  left  hand  unchanged.  If  so, 
it  is  a  singular  cliance  ;  for  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  advantage.  The  position  of  the 
liand  may  be  understood  by  reference  to  the 
portrait  of  Prince  Eanjitsinhji  playing  back; 
for  here  he  has  the  left  hand  shifted 
round  as  it  should  be  in  forward  play. 
It  is  advisable,  above  all,  in  forward 
defensive  play.  And  this  because  it  guards 
against  the  two  chief  dangers  in  such  play. 
These  are,  that  the  bat  may  not  be  kept 
straight,  so  as  to  cover  the  stump  from  top 


to  bottom  ;  and  that  the  tip  of  the  blade 
may  be  pushed  forward  in  advance  of  the 
upper  portion  of  the  blade,  so  as  to  put  the 
ball  up  and  give  a  catch.  If  the  left  hand 
be  not  shifted  round,  it  exercises  by  its 
position  a  natural  drag  upon  the  handle  of 
the  bat,  so  as  to  deflect  the  upjier  portion  of 
the  blade  to  the  left,  and  leave  the  superior 
portion  of  the  stump  exposed.  Moreover, 
besides  this  lateral  deflection  of  the  handle, 
and  consequently  of  the  upjier  part  of  the 
blade,  it  also  exercises  a  backward  drag 
upon  them,  so  as  to  leave  the  tip  of  the 
blade  dangerously  advanced,  with  the  like- 
lihood of  a  catch.  Careful  jiractice  may 
overcome  both  these  tendencies ;  but  in  a 
moment  of  excitement  and  inattention  they 
are  liable  to  assert  themselves  with  ruinous 
results.  Whereas  the  twisting  of  the  left 
hand  round  the  handle  mechanically  keeps 
the  bat  straight,  and  the  upper  portion  of 
the  blade  well  advanced  over  the  lower. 
A  single  experiment  and  comparison  will 
convince  any  player  of  this.  Another  point 
which  maj'  be  learned  by  stud3dng  the 
various  photographs  of  Prince  Eanjitsinhji 
batting  given  in  this  book  is,  that  a  bats- 
man will  do  well  to  alter  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  his  hands  in  varying  kinds  of  play. 
Thus,  the  Prince's  ordinary  position  at  the 
wicket  is  with  the  two  hands  together  at  the 
top  of  the  handle ;  but  in  back  plaj^  his  right 
hand  is  slid  down  towards  the  blade.  In 
glance-play  back  and  forward,  his  right  hand 
is  apparently  about  two  inches  above  the 
blade,  but  well  separated  from  the  left  hand. 
Some  batsmen,  who  go  in  for  steady  play, 
ordinarily  keep  the  right  hand  a  little  above 
the  blade,  and  apart  from  the  left.  Such 
a  batsman,  if  he  lunges  forward  to  drive 
a  ball,  where  an  inch  or  two  of  reach  makes 
all  the  difference,  will  do  well  to  slide  the 
right  hand  up  to  the  left  at  the  top  of  the 
handle,  in  order  to  get  the  fidl  length  of 
the  bat  in  reaching  out  at  the  ball.  In  fact, 
any  adaptable  batsman  will  find  the  use  of 
not  keeping  his  hands  in  one  imiform  stiff 
position  for  all  kinds  of  strokes.  Here  is 
part  of  the  value  of  the  instantaneous  jihoto- 
graphs  in  this  book.  It  may  be  doubtfid 
whether  Prince  Eanjitsinhji  himself  was 
conscious  of  this  feature  in  his  play — at 
least,  he  never  mentions  it ;  and  so  the 
photographs  supplj'  hints  sometimes  not 
given  by  the  author. 

Upon  back  play,  and  the  methods  of 
making  it  available  for  offensive  purposes, 
the  author  is  excellent.  The  subtlest  and 
newest  refinements  of  stroke  all  round  the 
wicket  are  expounded  with  beautiful  clear- 
ness :  the  drive  to  cover-point  or  extra- cover, 
the  peculiar  stroke  with  a  horizontal  bat 
between  aforward-cutand  adrive,  leg-glances 
and  forcing-strokes  on  the  on-side ;  and,  above 
all,  those  once-condemned  strokes,  made 
possible  by  the  pefection  of  modern  wickets, 
the  pidl  and  the  hook.  These  are  described 
with  a  perfect  lucidity  only  to  be  ex- 
pected from  a  batsman  wlio  is  himself  a 
master  of  them.  Tliere  is  one  very  sig- 
nificant omission.  The  draw,  that  most 
stylish  stroke  of  tlie  older  batsman,  is  never 
once  described.  The  conditions  of  modern 
bowling  have,  indeed,  rendered  it  obsolete. 
The  last  time  I  saw  it  used  was  by  A.  P. 
Lucas   in   a   match   between  England   and 


Australia.  On  wrist-play  he  is  very  strong, 
as  might  be  supposed  from  the  most 
beautiful  wrist  jilayer  in  England.  But  for 
aU  these  niceties  I  can  only  refer  the 
reader  to  the  book,  promising  him,  if  he  be 
a  cricketer,  that  he  has  a  rich  treat  of 
scientific  analysis.  Prince  Eanjitsinhji's 
exclusive  part  is  completed  by  two  excellent 
chapters  on  Captaincy  and  Umpiring. 

Fully  another  half  of  the  book,  however, 
is  taken  up  by  summary  reviews  of  English, 
cricket,  under  the  headings  of  Public  School, 
University,  and  County  Cricket.  The  ex- 
cellent introductory  article  on  public  school 
cricket  is  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Ford  ;  and  then 
foUow  succinct  accounts  of  all  the  chief 
public  schools  in  England.  Oxford  cricket 
is  admirably  dealt  with  by  the  old  Oxonian, 
Mr.  T.  Case  ;  and  for  Cambridge,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Ford  again  takes  up  the  pen.  The  history 
of  theM.C.C.  is  dealt  with  ;  and  then  follow 
articles  on  aU  the  counties,  in  many  cases 
signedbyleading  exponents  of  county  cricket, 
such  as  Mr.  Hornby  in  the  case  of  Lancashire. 
One  of  the  most  attractive  of  all  is  that 
on  Hamp.shire,  on  account  of  a  long 
quotation  from  a  very  interesting  article 
contributed  by  Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas  to  the 
Morning  Post  last  year,  dealing  with  the 
old  Hambledon  Club.  Talk  of  modern 
enthusiasm  for  cricket  !  It  is  nothing 
to  that  of  the  ancients  of  the  game.  AYitness 
this  of  the  Eev.  John  Mitford,  describing  a 
visit  he  paid  to  Beldham's  cottage,  when 
that  veteran  of  Hambledon  and  Surrey  was 
in  his  last  years  : 

"In  his  kitchen,  black  with  age,  hangs  the 
tropliy  of  his  victories,  the  delight  of  his  youth, 
the  exercise  of  his  manhood,  and  the  glory  of 
his  age — his  BAT.  Reader,  believe  me  when  I 
tell  you,  I  trembled  when  I  touched  it;  it 
seemed  an  act  of  profaneness,  of  violation.  I 
pressed  it  to  my  lips,  and  i-eturned  it  to  its 
sanctuary." 

Let  that  fine  bit  of  rhodomontade  put  you 
in  tune  for  approaching  the  best  analj'sis  of 
cricket  yet  produced,  written  by  a  magnifi- 
cent cricketer.  Some  faidts  of  get-up  and 
in  the  rejiroduction  of  the  photographs 
there  are ;  but  I  have  not  the  heart  to 
particidarise  them. 

FllANCIS   TlIOJII'SON. 


KNIGHT'S    "WOEDSWOETH." 
The  Poetical   Works  of  William   Wordsworth. 

Edited  by  WiUiam  Knight.     Vol.  VIII. 

(Macmillan  &  Co.) 
With  this  volume  Mr.  Knight  brings  to 
a  close  his  elaborate  and  most  complete 
edition  of  Wordsworth's  poems.  One  admir- 
able feature  of  this  edition  is  that  Words- 
worth's fanciful  and  baffling  arrangement  of 
his  poems  under  certain  headings  —  such 
as  "Poems  of  Sentiment  and  Eetlection," 
"  Poems  of  Fancy,"  "  Poems  of  Imagina- 
tion," &c.,  is  dejiarted  from.  AVordswoi'th, 
being  above  all  tilings  sj-stematic  and  philo- 
sophical, was  desirous  to  give  a  kind  of 
sj'mmetrical  air  to  his  poems  ;  to  make 
them  appear  an  organic  whole,  arranged 
upon  certain  systematised  lines.  But,  in 
fact,  this  was  untrue,  artificial.  He  was  the 
most   occasional   of   poets — apart  from   his 
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great,  but  abortive,  poem  "The  Eechise,"  of 
which  the  "  Prehide  "  and  the  "  Excursion  " 
were  portions.  His  poems  were  composed  (to 
their  great  advantage)  as  occasion  prompted ; 
an<l  it  was  an  afterthought  to  gather  them 
into  certain  categories,  and  make  them 
appear  parts  of  an  organic  whole.  Their 
only  unity  is  that  of  temperament  and 
temperamental  development.  Accordingly 
Prof.  Knight  has  done  a  valuable  work  in 
reducing  them  to  chronological  order  ;  so 
that  we  are  enabled  to  study  the  develop- 
ment— and  the  decline — of  a  great  poet. 
His  sole  departure  from  this  arrangement  is 
in  the  case  of  two  poems.  It  is  a  departure 
suggested — as  he  tells  us — by  Mr.  Aubrey  de 
Vere  ;  and  we  owe  a  debt  to  Mr.  de  Vere  for 
the  siiggestion.  In  the  first  place,  the  great 
"Ode  on  Intimations  of  Immortality"  is 
placed  at  the  endof  Wordsworth's  latest  work, 
as  lieing  the  crown,  both  poetically  and  philo- 
sophically, of  the  poet's  achievement.  In  the 
second  place,  Wordsworth's  sole  Laureate 
Ode  is  remitted  to  the  appendix,  on  the 
ground  that  evidence  shows  it  to  have  been 
the  work  of  Edward  QuiUinan — at  the  most, 
touched  by  Wordsworth.  It  needs  no 
external  evidence  for  the  fact  to  any  under- 
stander  of  poetry.  The  ode  is  not  the  work 
of  a  poet  at  all — least  of  all  Wordsworth. 
The  abominable  mockery  of  metre,  the 
academic  diction — half  a  century  behind 
that  of  Wordsworth-  safficiently  show  that 
the  austere  poet  never  could  have  written  it. 
AVith  these  exceptions,  we  have  Words- 
worth's poems  in  the  order  in  which  they 
were  written ;  which  is  the  most  useful  order, 
except  where  a  poet  has  really  given  organic 
unity  to  a  series  of  poems.  No  one  would 
dream,  for  example,  of  resolving  Eossetti's 
"  House  of  Life  "  into  chronological  order. 
But,  generally  speaking,  Wordsworth's  were 
absolutely  poems  of  occasion ;  and  the 
chronological  order  is  an  immense  gain. 
It  enables  us  to  study  accurately  the  poet's 
development  and  decline  ;  which  is  always 
in  itself  a  gain,  though  some  jioets  forbid  it 
by  the  excellent  judgment  with  which  they 
have  airanged  their  poems  in  vital  and 
organic  connexion. 

'This  volume  divides  itself  into  two 
sections.  Firstly  (with  the  exception  of 
the  great  ode),  the  poems  of  Wordsworth's 
later  years ;  secondly,  very  early  poems, 
and  poems  recovered  from  various  sources, 
which  Wordsworth  did  not  include  in  his 
published  works — for  the  most  part  justly. 
This  inevitably  implies  that  there  are 
few  treasurable  things  in  this  last  volume. 
It  shows,  only  too  clearly,  that  Wordsworth, 
like  Tennyson,  in  his  later  years  declined. 
Nay,  he  declined  much  worse  than  Tennyson ; 
for  Tennyson  was  a  careful  external  artist, 
and  was  able  to  maintain  a  certain  level  of 
workmanship  even  when  his  inspiration  had 
fled  from  him.  Whereas  Wordsworth  had 
not  a  particle  of  external  art :  at  his  best 
period,  there  was  an  extraordinary  inter- 
mixture of  superb  felicity  and  prosy  twaddle. 
When,  owing  to  declining  strength,  his  in- 
spiration forsook  him,  he  became  altogether 
a  vendor  of  goody-goody  twaddle  :  most  un- 
impeachably  virtuous,  most  uneudurably 
long-winded  and  commonplace.  And  the 
less  of  a  poet  he  grew,  the  more  appalling 
was  his  "  he-that-heareth-not-the-prophets  " 


air.  Never  was  a  poet  more  absolutely 
dependent  on  inspiration,  less  capable  of 
working-up  uninspired  passages  by  means 
of  art,  so  as  to  make  them  appear  not  un- 
worthy companions  of  the  inspired  passages. 
So  that  he  is  either  unaj)proachable  or 
unendurable ;  and  very  often  both  in  the 
compass  of  twenty  lines.  When  it  comes 
to  his  final  period,  he  is  "most  tolerable 
and  not  to  be  endured."  Unfortunately, 
this  is  precisely  the  Wordsworth  that  Words- 
worthian  poets  too  often  imitate  ;  because  it 
needs  no  inspiration  to  imitate  him.  And  it 
is  also  the  Word.sworth  that  Wordsworthian 
readers  too  often  admire ;  because  it  needs 
no  deep  poetic  sense  to  admire  him.  Such 
readers  wiU  find  in  this  last  volume  of  Prof. 
Knight  an  abundant  treasury.  The  few 
who  love  the  inspired  Wordsworth  will  be 
very  tired  over  it.  Nor  is  the  second 
section,  consisting  of  Wordsworthian  treasure- 
trove  fi'om  many  sources,  likely  to  recompense 
them.  Almost  the  only  exception  is  "  Home 
at  Grasmere,"  and  another  fragment,  both 
connected  with  the  imexecuted  "Eecluse." 
"  Home  at  Grasmere,"  in  particular,  has 
many  fine  passages,  though  it  is  very 
unec[ual.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
' '  Sonnet  on  Seeing  Miss  Helen  Maria 
Williams  Weep  at  a  Tale  of  Distress,"  and 
similar  very  early  poems  ?  Simply  that 
tliey  show  how  very  badly  W^ordsworth 
could  write  in  his  youth.  And  yet  it  has 
one  good  idea  in  it,  which  anticipates  the 
sonnet  of  Blanco  White.  But  then  the  idea 
had  already  been  anticipated  by  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  and  another  writer  of  about  the 
same  period.  Eeallj',  the  most  valuable  of 
these  gleanings  belongs  not  to  Wordsworth 
at  all.  It  is  a  poem  of  Coleridge's,  ad- 
dressed to  AVordsworth  imder  the  title  of 
"  Axiologus,"  and  preserved  by  Mr.  Dykes 
Campbell.  Prof.  Knight  is  careful  to  say 
that  he  does  not  know  the  source  from 
which  Mr.  Dykes  Campbell  got  it.  But 
the  internal  evidence  is  abimdantly  sufficient. 
It  is  in  hexameters  ;  and  Coleridge  was  fond 
of  such  experiments.  There  is  an  acknow- 
ledged poem  of  his  to  Wordsworth  in 
hexameters.  Above  all,  the  ideas  are  such 
as  could  only  belong  to  Coleridge  ;  particu- 
larly the  conclusion,  with  its  depth  of 
mystical  philosophy  (if  we  may  use  such  a 
term).     Here  it  is : 

"  This  is  the  word  of  the  Lord !  it  is  spoken, 

and  Beings  Eternal 
Live  and  are  born  as  an  infant,  the  Eternal 

begets  the  Immortal — 
Love  is  the  Spirit  of  Life,  and  Music  the  Life 

of  the  Spirit !  " 

"  Music,"  be  it  observed,  here  signifies 
poetr}'  in  general — song — as  well  as  music 
technically  so  called.  It  is  Coleridge 
beyond  all  possibility  of  mistake  ;  and 
the  last  line  is  as  deep  an  utterance  as 
Coleridge  ever  gave  vent  to. 

This  reminds  us  that,  in  the  first  section, 
the  poem  "  On  the  Death  of  James  Hogg," 
for  the  most  part  poor  and  prosaic,  contains 
a  few  not  unworthy  lines  upon  the  death  of 
Coleridge : 

' '  Nor  has  the  rolling  year  twice  measured, 
From  sign  to  sign,  its  steadfast  coui'se, 
Since  every  mortal  power  of  Coleridge 
Was  frozen  at  its  marvellous  source. 


"  The  rapt  One,  of  the  godlike  forehead, 
The  heaven-eyed  creature,  sleeps  in  earth." 

It  is  pleasant  to  read  this  tribute,  since 
Wordsworth's  egotism,  his  inability  to  for- 
give a  censure,  brought  about  a  rupture 
with  Coleridge,  which  lasted  to  the  day  of 
that  weak  and  unfortunate  poet's  death. 
When  it  was  too  late  even  the  self-centred 
Wordsworth  remembered  the  early  days 
which  he  had  better  have  remembered 
before.  Alas,  with  how  many  is  that  the 
case  !  If  we  bestowed  upon  our  friend 
while  it  could  benefit  him  the  love  and 
regret  we  pour  out  over  his  grave  ! 

In  conclusion,  this  is  an  edition  of  Words- 
worth whicli  can  never  be  superseded.  To 
our  mind,  it  errs  with  aU  modern  editions 
in  revi\'ing  trivialities  which  the  poet  him- 
self destined  to  oblivion.  Useless  in  all 
cases,  it  is  peculiarly  mistaken  in  the  case 
of  Wordsworth,  who  himself  perpetuated 
too  much  which  he  should  have  let  die. 
What  even  Wordsworth  thought  unsuccess- 
ful, why  should  any  editor  resuscitate  ?  But 
since  such  is  the  fashion,  we  can  only  say 
that  Prof.  Knight  has  followed  it  with 
entire  completeness.  If  a  definitive  edition 
must  include  everything  which  ever  fell 
from  a  poet's  pen,  this  edition  is  indeed 
definitive.  And  Mr.  Knight's  notes  give 
every  information  which  could  be  desired. 
It  is,  what  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere  calls  it  in 
his  letter  to  Prof.  Knight,  "  a  monumental 
edition." 


BUEMA    OLD    AND    NEW. 

Wanderings    in    Burma.      By    George    W. 
Bird.     (Simpkin  &  Co.) 

Over  a  decade  having  elapsed  since  the 
British  occupation  of  the  whole  of  Burma, 
a  trustworthy  book  was  much  needed  on  the 
period  of  transition  from  the  unstable  and 
capricious  rule  of  the  native  princes  to  the 
establishment  of  a  firm  and  just  administra- 
tion of  the  country.  Such  a  work  is  here 
presented  to  the  reader,  although  under  a 
singularly  misleading  title,  and  in  a  form 
.scarcely  more  attractive  than  that  of  an 
ordinary  guide-book.  Indeed,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  subject  matter  is  throughout 
that  of  a  3Iurraij  or  a  Baedeker,  while  the 
style  nowhere  rises  above  the  level  of  what 
may  be  looked  for  in  such  practical  and 
methodic  manuals.  Probably  Mr.  Bird 
does  not  himself  expect  this  handsome  and 
well-printed  volume  to  be  classed  as  litera- 
ture, nor  would  there  be  any  cause  for  com- 
plaint on  this  score  but  for  the  expectations 
awakened  by  the  title,  taken  especially  in 
connexion  with  a  land  so  full  of  picturesque 
beauty  and  human  interest  as  is  the  lovely 
valley  of  the  Irawadi.  But  we  have  here 
neither  descriptions  of  scenery,  personal 
reminiscences,  nor  incidents  of  travel,  nor 
yet  any  "  wanderings "  on  the  part  of  the 
author:  but  only  directions  put  in  the 
baldest  language,  by  following  which  the 
reader  may  do  the  wanderings  for  himself. 
He  wiU,  however,  find  in  Mr.  Bird  a  trusty 
guide,  who  betrays  on  every  page  a  minute 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  land  and  its 
inhabitants,    its  physical   features,    natural 
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resources,  historj',  and  especially  its  in- 
numerable monuments  past  and  present — 
sucli  a  knowledge,  in  fact,  as  could  be 
acquired  onlj-  by  '  a  personal  experience  of 
twenty  j-ears'  residence  in  the  country." 
[Preface.) 

Herein,  of  course,  lies  the  permanent 
value  of  the  book,  which  will  not  be  read 
to  while  away  an  idle  hour  and  then  be 
forgotten,  but  will  be  put  carefully 
by,  to  be  confidently  consulted  as  occasion 
arises — that  is,  whenever  information  of  any 
kind  is  wanted  on  the  manifold  historical, 
archa'ological,  ethnological,  geographical, 
and  political  relations  of  "  Burma  Old  and 
New." 

Mr.  Bird  is  nothing  unless  systematic ; 
hence  his  rich  materials  are  formally 
arranged  under  two  broad  divisions  —  an 
"Introduction"  comprising  about  one-third 
of  the  volume,  and  twenty-four  "Eoutes" 
all*  the  rest.  In  the  Introduction  a  useful 
geographical  summary  is  followed  by  a  re- 
print, from  the  Rangoon  Gazette,  1896,  of 
Col.  AVoodthorpe's  somewhat  full  account 
of  the  Shan  States,  formerl}'  dependent  on 
Burma  and  now  under  British  administra- 
tion. Here  the  term  Shan  is  said  to  be  a 
Burmese  word,  and  referred  to  the  same 
root  as  Siam,  and  it  is  added  that  "  the 
British  Shans  generally  call  themselves  Tai, 
in  Siamese  Iltai."  These  and  similar  state- 
ments, though  constantly  met  in  ethno- 
logical writings,  are  both  misleading  and 
to  some  extent  inaccurate.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  the  Siamese  take  their 
national  name  from  the  Burmese,  and,  in 
fact,  they  carefully  distinguish  between 
Siam  {Sayam)  and  Shan,  which  again  is 
not  a  Burmese  but  a  Chinese  word,  stand- 
ing probably  for  Shan-yen  or  Shan-ixe, 
"Highlanders."  It  is  true  that  aU  the 
civilised  branches  of  this  wide-spread  familj' 
call  themselves  Tai  (T^hai  in  Siamese) — i.e., 
"  Free,"  or  "  Noble,"  in  a  general  way,  but 
each  group  has  its  own  special  designation, 
and  Mr.  Carl  Bock  tells  us  that  the  proper 
name  of  the  "British  Shans"  here  in 
question  is  Nyiou,  which  thus  corresponds 
to  Lao,  the  collective  name  of  the  more 
southerly  Tai  people,  most  of  whom  have 
recently  passed  from  Siamese  to  French 
control. 

Among  the  other  topics  touched  on  in 
the  Introduction,  reference  may  be  made  to 
tlie  languages  current  in  the  coimtrj',  the 
account  of  which  is  unfortunately  much  too 
short  to  be  of  any  practical  use.  The 
Talaing,  an  ancient  language  formerly 
dominant  throughout  the  lower  provinces, 
is  classed  as  a  member  of  the  "  Mon-Annam  " 
linguistic  family,  which  family,  created,  if 
we  remember  right,  by  the  Viennese  ethno- 
logist, Fr.  MiiUer,  has  no  existence.  Dr. 
Forchliammer,  who  published  some  old 
Talaing  (Mon)  inscriptions  at  Eangoon  in 
1882,  has  shown  that  the  affinities  of  this 
language  are  not  with  Armamese,  but  rather 
witli  Dravidian,  and  the  term  Talaing  itself 
is  obviously  a  Bui-mese  form  of  Telinga — i.e., 
the  Telugu  dialect  of  Dravidian.  Yet  the 
resemblances  are  probably  not  more  tlian 
verbal,  due  to  the  influence  of  Hindu  culture, 
and  for  the  present  it  seems  the  safer  course 
to  regard  Talaing  as  a  stock  language,  with 
no  known  relationship  to  any  other  form  of 


speech.  Of  such  isolated  tongues  there  is 
no  lack  in  other  parts  of  Indo-China,  as  in 
Camboja  (Khmi-r,  Kuj-,  &c.),  and  among 
the  numerous  Noga  tribes  of  the  South 
Assamese  Hills. 

AVhoover  has  the  i^atienee  to  follow  all 
the  twenty-four  routes  here  laid  down  by 
rail  and  river  to  every  part  of  the  Irawadi 
basin,  and  beyond  it  to  the  neighbouring 
coast  islands,  will  be  rewarded  by  a  very 
accurate  knowledge,  especially  of  the  topo- 
graphy and  archroology  of  that  region. 
Many  of  the  famous  historical  sites,  such  as 
Pegu,  Pagan,  Ava,  and  Amarapura,  with 
tlieir  countless  pagodas  either  in  ruins  or 
still  erect,  their  huge  beUs  and  Buddhas, 
some  prostrate,  some  still  in  situ,  have 
already  lieen  described  by  Yule,  Forbes,  and 
other  more  lecent  writers.  But  nothing 
escapes  the  antiquarian  zeal  of  Mr.  Bird, 
who  does  aU  this  over  again,  inspects  and 
measures  everji;liing  for  himself,  opens  up 
new  ground  in  aU  directions,  and  lea\'es  the 
general  impression  that  not  a  single  statue, 
shrine,  or  temjjle  in  the  whole  of  Burma  can 
have  eluded  his  vigilant  search.  Even  the 
huge  gun  captured  from  the  Arakanese  in 
1784,  and  now  lying  half  buried  in  the 
thorny  jungle  at  Amarapura,  so  that  "  a 
careful  inspection  is  rather  difficult,"  is 
nevertheless  minutely  inspected,  and  "  the 
I^rincipal  dimensions  taken  by  the  writer 
from  actual  measurements"  duly  tabulated 
in  feet,  inches,  and  half  inelies.  Several 
hundred  pages  of  such  conscientious  work 
are,  however,  apt  to  pall,  even  though 
relieved  here  and  there  by  interesting  ex- 
cursions to  ruby  and  jade  mines,  or  else  by 
historical  references,  mj'ths  or  legends,  in 
some  of  which  folklorists  will  find  much  to 
interest  them.  Thus  Lake  Indaw,  above 
Mandalay,  is  believed  to  be  fathomless,  yet 
people  are  never  drowned  in  its  waters, 
perhaps  because  the  nats  (^sjjirits)  are  pro- 
pitiated with  offerings  of  gold  by  the  local 
governors.  Such  offerings,  however,  need 
not  necessarily  be  of  18  carats  standard,  and 
would  often  ajipear  to  be  in  fact  associated 
with  much  "pious  fraud."  Most  of  the 
"  endless  and  priceless  treasures  "  deposited 
in  the  Mingun  pagoda,  are  stated  to  be  of 
little  or  no  value  : 

"  Images  said  to  have  been  of  gold  and  silver, 
but  which,  on  closer  inspection,  proved  to  be 
a  less  valuable  metal,  marble  images,  plated 
models  of  pagodas  and  Kyaimgs,  sheets  of 
coloured  glass,  white  umbrellas,  and  a  soda- 
water  luachine  "  (p.  .'517). 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  statistics  and 
all  other  particulars  are  brought  well  up  to 
date.  The  result  is  a  picture  of  astonisliing 
material  and  moral  progress  in  every  jiart 
of  the  country  since  the  British  occupation. 
Troublesome  boundary  questions  towards 
China,  Siam,  and  the  French  possessions 
have  all  been  amicably  settled ;  we  hear  no 
more  of  Dacoity  scares,  or  even  of  the 
formerly  chronic  state  of  inter-tribal  warfare 
among  Kachins,  Singphos,  and  other  savage 
peoples  in  the  extreme  north.  The  Pax 
Briianmca,  with  absolute  security  for  life 
and  propert}',  prevails  tliroughout  the 
Irawadi  basin,  wliile  the  resources  of  the 
country  are  being  rapidly  doveloj)ed  by  the 
extension  of  fluvial  navigation  and  railway 
enterprise. 


The  book  is  well  furnished  with  maps, 
topogi'aphical  charts,  plans,  and  illustra- 
tions, mostly  from  original  photographs, 
supplied  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Oertal  and  Signor 
Beato  of  Mandala}'.  A  fuller  index,  how- 
ever, is  much  needed,  and  there  are  far  too 
many  misprints — such  as  per  menmim  twice 
on  one  page  (381);  Uru  on  map  for  Uyu 
in  the  text ;  north-east  for  north-wed  (400)  ; 
gs^-ge*^  w.  long,  for  96''-97''  e.  long.  (403) ; 
chota  for  chhota  (385) ;  and  why  are  the  Shans 
called  "a  sect"  (373),  most  of  them  being 
orthodox  and  tolerably  zealous  Buddhists  ? 


JOHN    SHAKESPEAEE'S    CREED. 

Shakesix'are,  Puritan  and  Recusant.  By  the 
Rev.  T.  Carter.  (Oliphant,  Anderson  & 
Ferrier.) 

The  religion  of  Shakespeare  has  from  time 
to  time  threatened  to  become  a  matter  of 
serious  controversy  between  the  churches. 
A  certain  Archdeacon  Davies,  who  lived  at 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and- who 
possessed  a  MS.  dictionary  of  biographj', 
inserted  in  it  a  tradition  to  the  effect  that 
the  poet  died  a  Papist.  This  has  been  the 
starting-point  for  a  dozen  or  more  treatises 
of  confirmation  or  refutation,  in  which  every 
shred  of  evidence  which  could  be  brought 
forward  in  favour  of  the  Catholicism  or 
Protestantism  of  Shakespeare  has  been 
calendared  and  chronicled  by  anxious 
partisans.  Baldly  stated,  the  question — 
Was  Shakespeare  a  Catholic  or  a  Protestant? 
— is,  of  course,  foolishness.  The  standpoint 
of  the  plaj's  is  a  humanism  to  which 
the  antithesis  of  opposing  confessions  has 
become  a  very  dim  and  distant  thing. 
Theological  problems,  indeed,  rack  and 
disturb  the  poet's  mind,  but  they  go  deeper 
than  any  controversies  of  vestments  or 
Church  discipline  or  the  nature  of  the 
Mass.  The  origin  of  evil  and  the  moral 
government  of  the  world — these  are  weighed 
in  the  balance ;  and  you  will  not  claiui  the 
fi-amer  of  those  terrible  indictments  in  King 
Lear  against  the  little  wanton  gods,  who 
kill  us  for  their  sjiort,  as  Romanist  or 
Anglican. 

Mr.  Carter,  however,  puts  the  issue  in  a 
more  reasonable  form.  You  may  fairly 
ask,  "  Was  the  atmosphere  in  which  the 
j'oung  Shakespeare  was  brought  up,  and 
which  must  have  insensibl}'  affected  his 
whole  attitude  of  thought,  a  Catholic  or  a 
Protestant  one?  What  part  did  John 
Shakespeare,  Bailiff  of  Stratford,  play  in 
the  religious  disputes  of  Elizabeth's  reign? 
Last  year,  Mr.  Yeatman,  in  his  Gentle 
Shakespeare,  revived  the  old  notion  that 
John  Shakespeare  was  a  concealed  Catholic, 
and  rested  his  case  largely  on  the  so-called 
spiritual  will  or  profession  of  faith,  which 
was  said  to  have  been  found  under  tlie  tiles 
of  his  house,  and  which  bears  the  strongest 
internal  and  external  marks  of  having  been 
forged  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury by  Jolm  Jordan.  Mr.  Carter  does  not 
notice  Mr.  Yeatman's  book — perhaps  it 
hardly  called  for  notice.  His  own  view, 
however,  is  the  diametrically  opposite  one. 
He   holds   that  John   Shakespeare  was  no 
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Catholic,  but  a  Protestant ;  and  more  than 
a  Protestant,  an  extreme  Puritan  who 
suffered  during  the  persecutions  of  Eliza- 
beth's last  decade.  From  this  point  of  view 
Mr.  Carter  goes  through  the  records  of  John 
Shakespeare's  life,  and  tries  to  show  how 
such  notices  as  we  have  of  the  worthy 
glover  fit  in  with  his  theory.  On  the  whole, 
he  has  accomplished  his  task  with  accuracy 
and  scholarship,  though  not  without  falling 
into  several  slips  in  the  interpretation  of 
somewhat  complicated  documents.  There 
are  mistakes,  for  instance,  in  the  account  of 
the  various  properties  in  Stratford,  Snitter- 
field,  and  Wilmcote  held  by  John  and  Mary 
Shakespeare,  and  of  the  transactions  with 
respect  to  some  of  these  properties  in  1.579 
and  1 .580.  But  we  do  not  think  that  these 
errors  are  of  a  kind  greatly  to  affect  the 
value  of  the  main  argument.  With  this 
argument  we  are  willing  to  go  some  way. 
We  have  very  little  doubt  that  John  Shake- 
speare is  fairly  to  be  put  down  as  a  convinced 
Protestant.  He  had  his  children  baptized 
in  the  parish  church,  and,  as  Mr.  Carter 
points  out,  he  took  a  leading  part  in 
municipal  affairs  upon  occasions  when  anti- 
Catholic  measures  were  being  carried  out. 
An  almost  more  important  point  is  that 
Shakespeare's  plays  are  permeated  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  language  and  phrases  of 
the  English  Bible,  so  intimate  that  it  must 
surely  have  been  acquired  in  early  child- 
hood. This,  of  course,  would  have  been 
quite  impossible  in  a  Catholic  family,  even 
in  one  where  open  conformity  was  practised. 
We  take  it,  then,  that  Mr.  Carter  has  made 
his  ease  seem  at  least  probiible,  so  far 
as  John  Shakespeare's  Protestantism  is  con- 
cerned. Unfortunately,  he  is  not  content 
with  this.  He  will  have  it  that  John 
Shakespeare  belonged  to  that  section  of 
Protestants  for  whom  the  English  Church 
as  established  by  Elizabeth  failed  to  prove 
sufficiently  comprehensive,  and  who,  con- 
sequently, so  soon  as  the  stress  of  the  Armada 
was  past,  came  to  loggerheads  with  the  law. 
It  is  well  known  that  in  about  the  year  1.579 
a  change  came  over  John  Shakespeare's 
life,  that  he  began  to  sell  or  mortgage  his 
property,  that  he  was  excused  or  failed 
to  pay  his  contributions  to  various  public 
purposes,  that  he  withdrew  from  municipal 
work,  and  in  the  end  was  put  out  of  the 
Corporation.  These  facts  have  generally 
been  accepted  as  evidences  of  growing 
financial  embarrassment.  Mr.  Carter  would 
explain  them  as  signs  of  disaffection  with 
the  anti-Puritan  tendencies  of  those  in 
authority.  John  Shakespeare,  he  says, 
alienated  his  property  in  order  to  put  it  out 
of  reach  of  confiscation  ;  he  left  the  Cor- 
poration because  it  sided  with  the  bishops  ; 
he  refused  to  pay  for  the  equipment  of  pike- 
men  because  they  were  intended  for  use  in 
putting  down  Puritan  conventicles.  The 
case  is  ingenious  and  well-worked  out ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  it  is  not  quite  convincing.  It 
explains  the  facts,  no  doubt,  but  then 
the  old  theory  of  poverty  explains  them 
also,  and,  to  the  plain  man,  without  a 
preconceived  theory  to  maintain,  explains 
them  rather  better.  Moreover,  there  is  the 
Stratford  tradition,  handed  on  by  Betterton 
to  Rowe,  that  Shakespeare  left  school  owing 
to  the    "  narrowness   of   his  circumstances 


and  the  want  of  his  assistance  at  home," 
to  be  reckoned  with,  and  the  known  fact 
of  a  greet  depression  in  the  wool  and  other 
allied  trades  in  the  Midlands  about  1580. 
Mr.  Carter  points  out  that  the  fact  of  John 
Shakespeare's  ceasing  to  attend  the  Corpora- 
tion meetings  can  hardly  be  taken  as  a 
proof  of  poverty,  because  by  so  doing  he 
laid  himself  open  to  a  heavy  fine.  Legally, 
no  doubt,  that  was  so  ;  but  we  believe  that 
the  town  accounts  afford  no  evidence  that 
the  fines  were  actually  inflicted.  It  was 
natural  that  the  ruined  man  should  find  it 
difficult  to  hold  up  his  head  among  his  old 
associates,  and  it  is  not  at  aU  unlikely  that 
the  Corporation,  after  bearing  with  his 
non-attendance  for  some  years,  chose  the 
charitable  course  of  putting  him  out  of  the 
company  without  exacting  any  pecuniary 
penalty. 

It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  literary  history 
that  the  one  fact  which  might  have  been 
expected  to  throw  light  on  the  matter  proves, 
when  examined,  equally  consistent  with 
John  Shakespeare  having  been  a  Catholic 
or  a  Puritan,  povertj'-stricken  or  a  recusant. 
In  1592  his  name  appears  in  a  list  of 
Warwickshire  recusants,  drawn  up  by  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy  under  the  Eecusancy  Act  of 
that  year.  Unfortunately,  this  list  contains 
both  Puritans  and  Papists,  and,  moreover, 
John  Shakespeare  is  included  with  eight 
others,  of  whom  it  is  said  that  "  these  last 
nine  coom  not  to  Chxirche  for  fear  of  process 
for  dette."  We  do  not  know  why  we  should 
assume  that  tliis  excuse  was  a  false  one. 


THE  VANQUISHED   GEEEK. 

With   the    Greeks  in    Thessahj.      By  W.   K. 
Rose.     (Methuen  &  Co.) 

Most  careful  readers  of  the  newspapers 
during  the  Grseco-Turkish  War  noticed  the 
admirable  despatches  supplied  to  the  Press 
by  Reuter's  special  service  from  the  side  of 
the  Greeks.  Mx.  Rose,  who  wrote  them  in 
the  turmoil  of  battle  or  the  hurry  of  flight, 
has  done  well  to  repubUsh  them,  with  the 
additional  attraction  of  Mr.  Maud's  illus- 
trations. The  book  is,  as  the  author  con- 
fesses, in  the  main  a  reproduction  of  the 
notes  written  on  the  spot  and  telegraphed 
to  London.  It  lays  no  claim  to  polish,  but 
has  the  vivid  vigour  of  the  man  who  sees 
and  can  set  down  on  paper  what  he  sees. 
On  the  whole,  Mr.  Rose,  though  no  fanatical 
partisan  of  the  Greeks,  does  something 
towards  freeing  them  from  the  imputation 
of  cowardice.  This  is  what  he  saw  during 
the  struggle  for  the  passes  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Vigla : 

"  An  exclamation  from  a  soldier  standing 
near  by  induced  us  to  turn  and  look  back.  To 
our  surprise  we  saw  Prince  Nicholas'  battery 
limber  up,  move  away  past  the  custom-house, 
and  disappear  round  the  shoulder  of  Sidero 
Poluki.  The  movement  was  inexplicable.  The 
oiHeer  iu  command  of  the  leading  line,  which 
with  so  much  toil  had  pushed  along  the  crest 
of  the  high  hills  overlooking  Vigla,  when  he 
saw  the  artUlery  vanishing,  cried,  '  We  are 
betrayed,'  and  in  impotent  rage  drew  his 
revolver  and  shot  himself.  Presently  an 
orderly,    presumably    despatched    by    Colonel 


Dimoiioulo,  came  to  each  of  the  lines  and 
ordered  them  to  retire.  There  was  nothing 
else  for  it ;  and  the  regular  infantry  sullenly 
and  slowly  marched  back  to  the  mouth  of 
the  pass.  The  irregular  troops  broke  the 
formation  which  they  had  in  some  measure 
maintained,  and  began  to  clamber  down  the 
mountain  side  in  little  groups.  They  were 
excitedly  discussing  the  strange  order  to  retire, 
and  condemning  in  unmeasured  terms  their 
officers.  A  common  remark  was,  '  This  will 
be  a  bad  day  for  the  Government ;  we  could 
have  taken  Vigla  in  half-an-hour,  and  been  at 
Damasi  in  the  afternoon,  if  we  had  been 
allowed.'  " 

It  would,  of  course,  be  a  mistake  to  attach 
over- much  importance  to  the  criticism  of 
infantry  privates  on  the  conduct  of  a 
campaign.  But  Mr.  Rose  saw  enough  to 
convince  him  that,  while  the  Greek  soldiers 
fought  on  most  occasions  with  spirit,  the 
Greek  leaders  were  thoroughly  incompetent. 
For  example,  one  of  the  most  disgraceful 
incidents  of  the  campaign  was  the  panic 
during  the  flight  to  Larissa,  which  is  already 
familiar  to  English  readers  mainly  through 
Mr.  Rose's  brilliant  description.  That 
flight  was  immediately  caused  by  the  retreat 
fi'om  Mati.  Now  Mr.  Rose,  describing  a 
visit  which  he  subsequently  paid  to  the 
Crown  Prince's  headquarters,  writes  as 
follows : 

"  I  had  an  interview  with  Col.  Sapounyaki. 
.  .  .  He  rather  astonished  me  during  the  con- 
versation on  the  events  of  the  previous  fort- 
night, by  saying  that  he  never  could  imderstand 
why  the  Greek  army  had  retreated  from  their 
position  at  Mati,  or  who  had  given  the  order 
for  the  retreat !  That  the  chief  of  the  Prince's 
staff  should  make  this  amazing  statement  was 
to  me  past  comprehension." 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  vigorous 
chapters  of  Mr.  Rose,  who  certainly  has  no 
prejudice  against  the  Greeks,  without  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  their  failure  was  in- 
evitable under  any  circumstance,  but  was 
hastened  by  the  lack  of  aU  preparation  for 
a  campaign,  and  the  utter  ignorance  of  their 
leaders  in  all  that  pertains  to  its  conduct. 

But  this,  after  all,  has  been  dinned  into 
our  ears  by  all  who  have  written  on  the 
subject,  and  they  are  very  many.  The  most 
interesting  things  a  war  correspondent  can 
nowteU  us  about  this  imlucky  war  are  his  own 
personal  experiences,  his  search  for  fighting, 
and  his  race  for  the  end  of  the  telegraph 
wire.  Of  these  Mr.  Rose  has  plenty  to 
give.  Such,  for  example,  as  his  attempt  to 
get  from  Volo  to  Athens  by  the  hospital 
vessel  Thessalia  in  the  character  of  an 
attendant  upon  the  wounded.  He  deceived 
Mrs.  RaUi,  the  head  of  the  Red  Cross 
Hospital,  but  not  a  Greek  lady  doctor,  who 

"  recognised  the  eager  correspondent,  refused 
to  believe  in  my  disinterestedness,  and  bluntly 
declared  that  I  was  more  anxious  to  reach 
Athens  with  my  despatches  than  to  care  for  the 
wounded.  Protest  was  in  vain.  Mrs.  EalH's 
heart  was  hardened,  and  even  a  deck-passage 
was  refused  me." 

On  one  occasion,  while  Mr.  Rose  was  away 
at  Athens,  his  dragoman  was  robbed  by  some 
Greek  brigands.  Two  days  afterwards  the 
brigands  were  foimd  in  Volo  offering  Mr. 
Rose's  English  saddle  and  bridle  for  sale. 
They  were  repurchased  at  about  a  fifth  of 
their  value.     At   Domokos   Mr.  Rose  with 
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Mr.  Maud  and  a  few  companions  were 
sleeping  in  a  deserted  house  when  news  of 
a  hurried  retreat  was  brought  : 

"  The  little  company  had  noticed  as  they  lay 
four  Greek  soldiers  entering  the  house  and  lying 
down  in  a  comer,  apparently  exhausted.  They 
had  come  there  as  much  for  the  company  as  for 
the  shflter.  As  Maud  and  his  companions 
were  turning  to  leave  the  house,  he  said  to  the 
dragoman,  '  Give  those  poor  beggars  a  chance 
of  escape,  and  awaken  them.'  The  dragoman 
approached  and  shook  them,  one  after  the  other. 
They  were  sleeping  the  sleep  that  knows  no 
waking.  They  had  been  grievously  wounded, 
and,  like  the  stricken  deer,  had  sought  a  friendly 
lair  in  which  to  die." 

Certainly  among  the  many  books  that  have 
dealt  with  the  late  war,  this  is  by  no  means 
the  least  interesting  and  instructive. 


FROM    CROWDED    SHELVES. 


Waste  and  Repair  in  Modern  Life.     By  Dr. 

Eobson  Eoose.  (John  Murray.) 
TyNDER  this  title  Dr.  Eobson  Eoose 
\_J  has  collected  a  number  of  essays 
which  he  has  written  from  time  to  time 
in  the  magazines  on  questions  of  hygiene 
and  right  living.  The  advice  given  is 
in  all  cases  of  the  most  orthodox  and 
conventional  kind.  Dr.  Eobson  Eoose 
advises  his  readers  against  over-fatiguing 
themselves  in  pleasure  or  business,  and 
against  keeping  late  hours.  Instead  of 
drugs  he  recommends  exercise.  He  thinks 
seven  o'clock  quite  late  enough  for  dinner, 
and  that  alcohol  should  always  be  taken 
in  moderation,  such  a  quantity  as  three 
or  four  ounces  of  whisky  a  day  being 
decidedly  excessive  and  injurious.  Occa- 
sional holidays  it  appears  are  good,  provided 
you  take  the  sort  of  holiday  best  suited  to 
your  needs.  The  use  of  woollen  or  silk 
clothing  and  the  avoidance  of  chills  are 
another  branch  of  Dr.  Eobson  Eoose's 
subject.  He  holds  that  the  medical  faculty 
are,  at  length,  in  a  position  to  make  success- 
ful war  upon  both  diphtheria  and  cholera, 
and  probably  other  germ  diseases,  and, 
needless  to  saj',  lie  is  an  advocate  of  pure 
water  and  plenty  of  ventilation.  In  fact 
there  is  no  well-proved  axiom  of  sanitary 
science  that  Dr.  Eobson  Eoose  does  not 
with  admirable  conscientiousness  recapitu- 
late. This  is  consequently  a  soothing  and 
trustworthy  volume  for  the  valetudinarian. 
( )n  the  other  hand,  one  looks  in  vain  through 
its  pages  for  an  original  idea  or  suggestion, 
wliile  there  is  here  and  there  a  lamentable 
want  of  up-to-dateness.  Davos  Platz,  for 
instance,  Dr.  Eobson  Eoose  recognises  to  be 
a  beneficial  place  of  resort  for  consumptives, 
but  he  knows  so  little  about  it  that  he 
describes  it  as  being  "  six  or  seven  hours  by 
diliyence  from  Landquart  station,  on  the 
road  from  Ziirich  to  Coire."  Dr.  Eobson 
Eoose  ought  surely  to  know  that  for  the 
jiast  five  or  six  years  there  has  been  a 
railway  open  from  Landijuart  to  Davos,  and 
that  the  diligence  on  that  route  has  been 
superseded.  By  observing  the  simple  rules 
of  temperate  living.  Dr.  Eobson  Eoose 
thinks  that  life  may  be  prolonged  and  the 


evils  of  old  age  mitigated,  but  in  the  end  he 
recognises  that  the  chief  factor  in  longevity 
is  heredity.  "If  }'ou  would  be  old,"  says 
this  oracle  in  effect,  "  take  care  to  be 
descended  from  a  long-lived  stock."  "  Take 
care  to  be  descended  from  a  sound  stock " 
would  not  be  a  bad  way  of  dealing  with 
most  of  the  evils  of  life  treated  in  this 
volume. 

*  *  * 

Crime    and    Criminals.      By    J.    Sanderson 

Christison,  M.D.     (Chicago :    The  W.  T. 

Keener  Co.) 
This  is  a  meagre  volume  of  about  100  pages 
on  a  subject  which  might  have  been  profit- 
ably treated  in  far  greater  detail.  Dr. 
Christison,  who  is  an  American  criminologist 
of  wide  experience,  has  plenty  of  informa- 
tion, but  no  literary  capacity  for  expressing 
it.  He  exhibits  little  or  no  method  in  the 
description  or  the  analysis  of  his  cases, 
while  the  slipshod  Americanisms  of  the  text 
and  an  occasional  reference  to  "London, 
England,"  prove  a  little  disconcerting  to  the 
scientific  reader.  "  Moral  palsy,"  which  is 
here  stated  to  be  a  main  characteristic  of 
the  criminal  disposition,  is  a  term  new  to 
us,  but  the  condition  to  which  it  is  apjslied 
("  moral  insanity  ")  is  well  known.  Indeed, 
Dr.  Christison  is  a  strong  adherent  of  the 
modern  theor}-  that  the  criminal  is  largely 
the  victim  of  heredity  : 

"  All  so-called  criminals,"  he  contends,  "  may 
be  divided  into  thi-ee  great  gi-oups — namely, 
the  insane,  the  moral  paretic,  and  the  selfish. 
The  insane  subject  is  chiefly  at  fault  in  the 
power  of  discerning  ;  the  moral  paretic  is  chiefly 
at  fault  in  the  power  ot  choice ;  and  the  selfish 
individual  or  criminal  proper  lacks  in  first 
principles,  which  constitute  the  basis  of  love 
in  the  humanitarian  sense." 
Of  course  there  are  infinite  varieties  of  the 
abnormal  mind,  and  Dr.  Christison,  after  the 
manner  ot  the  European  school,  couples 
them  with  phj'sical  anomalies.  He  gives 
plates  showing  types  of  the  abnormal  jaw 
and  of  the  degenerate  ear.  With  regard  to 
"  moral  palsy,"  which  is  the  keystone  of  his 
theory,  the  author  explains  : 

"  It  is  simply  an  abnormal  weakness  of  the 
will  or  loss  of  self-control.  The  subject  may 
know  a  particular  act  is  wrong,  but  is  unable 
to  refrain  from  doing  it  under  special  exciting 
circumstances  or  provocation.  Moral  palsy  in 
one  form  or  another  is  extremely  common,  and 
in  its  worst  degree  —for  example,  in  some  cases 
of  inebi  iety  —  the  will  is  so  far  destroyed  that 
the  individual  is  simply  the  creature  of  circum- 
stances for  the  time  being.  ...  It  is  the  border- 
land of  insanity  proper,  and  heredity,  injuries, 
fevers,  and  ailments  of  all  kinds  may  give  rise 
to  or  contribute  to  it." 

For  a  member  of  the  Lombroso  school. 
Dr.  Christison  seems  occasionally  to  attach 
too  much  importance  to  "  environment "; 
but  the  term  is  one  that  he  tises  in  a  wider 
sense  than  most  psj'cho-physiological  writers. 
"  Heredity,  as  I  view  it,"  he  explains,  "is 
but  another  name  for  environment  in  the 
earliest  stage  of  the  individual's  existence, 
the  physiological  factors  of  parental  pecu- 
liarities becoming  in  one  way  or  another 
anatomical  in  the  child."  That  being  so, 
why  not  employ  heredity  and  environment 
each  in  its  customary  sense  ?  In  a  volume 
fiUl  of  criminal  photographs  it  is  odd  by  the 
way  to  find  the  portrait  of  "  Ian  Maclaren  " 


given  as  a  "type  of  the  normal  look, 
features,  and  contour  of  head."  This  is 
a  new  use  for  novelists. 


A  Concordance  to  the  Greek  Testament.    Edited 

by  Eev.  W.  F.  Moulton  and  Eev.  A.  S. 

Geden.  (T.  &  T.  Clark.) 
Three  things  can,  in  our  opinion,  be  properly 
demanded  of  the  editor  of  a  Biblical  Con- 
cordance :  it  should  include  as  many  various 
readings  as  possible;  its  quotations  should 
be  full  enough  to  recall  the  whole  passage 
to  the  reader ;  and  it  should  contain  every 
word  by  which  a  passage  can  by  any 
possibility  be  remembered.  All  the  require- 
ments seem  to  be  fulfilled  in  Mr.  Moulton's 
and  Mr.  Geden's  work.  The  readings  are 
those  of  Westcott  and  Hort,  Tischendorf's 
eighth  edition,  and  the  text  of  the  English 
Eevisers ;  and  the  cpiotations  are  of  such 
length  that  the  editors  find  themselves 
compelled  to  apologise  for  the  fact  in  the 
preface.  As  for  the  words  included,  they 
have  erred,  if  anywhere,  on  the  side  of 
redundancy.  There  may  be  some  reason 
for  devoting  twenty  columns  to  the  pre- 
position Itti,  because  a  student  of  New 
Testament  grammar  might  want  evidence  of 
its  user  in  certain  specified  constructions. 
But  what  can  be  the  use  of  allotting  an 
equal  space — only  one  column  less  than  that 
given  to  'Ijjo-oCs — to  the  pronoun  airos  ? 
Would  anyone  wishing  to  verify  anj' 
quotation  whatever  from  (say)  the  Vulgate 
dream  of  looking  for  it  under  the  word  -ipse  ? 

In  an  undertaking  of  so  large  a  sc^ope 
there  are  bound,  of  course,  to  be  a  few  mis- 
takes. Thus,  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the 
word  €7rioij(Tios,  which  the  translators  render 
"  dailj',"  is  rightly  marked  as  imknown  in 
classical  Greek.  But  the  editors  also  saj' 
that  it  is  used  in  the  Septuagint,  and  we 
should  be  curious  to  know  where.  Our  own 
impression  is,  that  the  word  is  to  be  found 
onlj'  in  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Luke,  and  is  never  met  with  in  any  other 
author,  whether  sacred  or  profane.  It  was 
doubtless  this  phenomenal  rarity  which  led 
certain  sects  to  substitute  for  it  vnepovcrio^ 
(so  that  the  Fourth  Petition  would  read 
"  Give  us  this  day  our  supersubstantial 
bread") — a  construction  which,  though  re- 
jected by  the  Eevisers,  seems  to  us  to  be 
worth  consideration. 

Such  mistakes  as  these  are,  however, 
trifling  enough  in  themselves,  and,  in  the 
volume  before  us,  extremely  rare.  The 
work  is  altogether  well  and  carefuUy  done, 
and  forms  a  great  advance  on  the  Concord- 
ance of  Bruder,  which  has  tiU  now  held  the 
field. 

*  *  * 

A    JReqister    of   the   Members   of    St.    Mary 

M.igdalen    College,    Oxford.      By    William 

Dunn    Macray.      New    Series,    Vol.    II. 

(Frowde.) 

The     new     instalment    of     the    Magdalen 

Register  covers  the  period  1522-1575,  and 

gives,    firstly,    extracts   from    the    bursary 

accounts,    and,    secondly,    notices     of    the 

fellows   admitted   during   that  period.      It 

need   hardlj'    be   said    that    Mr.    Macray's 

information   is    exhaustive,    and    that   this 

volume  of  the  register,   like  the  last,   is   a 

model  for  all  work  of  the  kind. 
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THE    WEEK. 


CHEONICLE  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

[This  article   is   a  chronicle    of  hooks  published 
duriruj  the  week.     Reviews  will  follow.'] 

TO  the  fast-tilling  arena  of  publisliing 
enter  Mr.  Lang's  ghosts !  They  come 
in  a  pale  green  cover  with  a  graceful 
and  rather  necromantic  design,  in  which 
three  ghostly  figures  are  seen  rising  from 
as  many  braziers.  Mr.  Lang  opens  his 
preface  thus  : 

"  The  chief  purpose  of  this  book  is,  if  fortune 
helps,  to  eutertiin  people  interested  in  the  kind 
of  narratives  here  collected.  For  the  sake  of 
orderly  arrangement  the  stories  are  classed  in 
different  grddes,  as  the  advance  from  the 
normal  ai.d  familiar  to  the  undeniably  starthng. 
At  the  same  time,  an  account  of  th.t^  current 
theories  of  Appari'ions  is  offered  in  language 
as  free  from  technicaH'ies  as  far  as  possible. 
According  to  modern  opinion  every  '  ghost '  is 
a  '  hallucination,'  a  false  perception,  the  per- 
ception of  something  which  is  not  present." 

Here  Mr.  Lang  remarks  that  he  does 
not  discuss  the  psychological  and  physio- 
logical aspects  of  perception,  nor  the  visions 
of  insanity,  delirium  tremens,  drink,  or 
even  of  remorse  and  anxiety ;  but,  quoting 
Prof.  William  James,  onlj'  "sporadic  cases 
of  hallucination,  visiting  people  only  once 
in  a  lifetime,  which  seems  to  be  by  far  the 
most  frequent  t3'pe."  Mr.  Lang  concludes 
a  sparkling  preface  with  a  criticism  of  a 
recent  famous  corresjjondence  : 

"While  this  book  passed  through  the  press 
a  long  correspondence,  called  '  On  the  Trail  of 
a  Ghost,'  appeared  in  the  Times.  It  illustrated 
the  copious  fallacies  which  haunt  the  human 
intellect.  Thus  it  was  maintained  by  some, 
and  denied  by  others,  that  soimds  of  imknown 
origin  wore  occasionally  heard  in  a  certain 
house.  These,  it  was  suggested,  might  (if 
really  heard)  be  caused  by  slight  seismic  dis- 
turbances.   Now,  many  people  argue,  '  Blunder- 


stone  House  is  not  haunted,  for  I  passed  a 
night  there,  and  nothing  unusual  occm-red.' 
Apply  this  to  a  house  where  noises  are  actually 
caused  by  young  earthquakes.  Would  anybody 
say :  '  There  are  no  seismic  disturbances  near 
Blunderstone  House,  for  I  passed  anight  there, 
and  none  occurred '  ?  Why  should  a  noisy 
ghost  (if  there  is  such  a  thing)  or  a  hallucinatoiy 
sound  (if  there  is  such  a  thihg)  be  expected  to 
be  more  punctual  and  pertinacious  than  a 
se'smic  distm'bance  ?  Again,  the  gentleman 
who  opened  the  correspondence  with  a  long 
statement  on  the  negative  side,  cried  out,  like 
others,  for  scientific  pubhcity,  for  names  of 
peoples  and  places.  But  neither  he  nor  his 
allies  gave  their  own  names.  He  did  not  pre- 
cisely establish  his  claim  to  confidence  by  pub- 
lishing his  version  of  private  conversations. 
Yet  he  expected  science  and  the  public  to 
believe  his  accoimt  of  a  conversation  with  an 
unnamed  person,  at  which  he  did  not  and  could 
not  pi'etend  to  have  been  present.  He  had 
a  theory  of  sounds  heard  by  himself  which  could 
have  been  proved  or  disproved  in  five  minutes 
by  a  simple  experiment ;  but  that  experiment 
he  does  not  say  that  he  made.  This  kind  of 
evidence  is  thought  good  enough  on  the  nega- 
tive side.  It  certainly  would  not  be  accepted 
by  any  sane  person  on  the  affirmative  side.  If 
what  is  called  jjsychical  research  has  no  other 
results,  it  at  least  enables  us  to  perceive  the 
fallacies  which  can  impose  on  the  credulity  of 
common  sense." 

Mr.  Lang's  book  is  issued  by  Messrs. 
Longmans  &  Co.,  and  contains  over  three 
hundred  pages. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Traill  has  collected  into  a 
volume  of  some  three  hundred  pages, 
under  the  title  of  Tlie  New  Fiction,  and 
Other  Essays  on  Literary  Subjects,  a  number 
of  his  recent  critical  papers.  The  paper  on 
"The  New  Fiction"  consists  mainly  of  a 
severe  examination  of  Mr.  Morrison's 
A  Child  of  the  Jago.  Of  the  "  new  realism  " 
Mr.  Traill  says:  "It  is  unreal  with  the 
falsity  of  the  half  truth,  and  as  old  as  the 
habit  of  exaggeration."  The  subjects  of 
the  ten  succeeding  papers  range  from  "The 
Politics  of  Literature "  to  "  Lucian,"  and 
from  "  Samuel  Richardson  "  to  "  The  Future 
of  Humour." 

Mr.  Edward  "WTiymper  has  written  a 
Guide  to  Zermatt  on  the  same  lines  as  his 
Ouide  to  Chamonix,  which  was  published  by 
Mr.  Murray  last  year.  The  new  Guide 
"  treats  more  or  less  of  what  may  be  called 
the  Zermatt  district,  embracing  the  cream 
of  the  Alps  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  define  the 
limits  of  the  district,  which  includes  the 
Saas  Thai  as  well  as  the  Nicolai  Thai,  and 
extends  right  and  left  into  Switzerland,  and 
southwards  into  Italy."  The  book  is  well 
illustrated,  partlj'  from  original  drawings 
or  photogi'aphs,  and  partly  from  Mr. 
Whymper's  Scrambles  A)iwngst  the  Alps. 

A  book  that  will  interest  many  Burns 
students  is  Burns'  Clarinda :  Brief  Papers 
concerning  the  Poet's  Renowned  Correspondent. 
These  papers  have  been  collected  by  John  D. 
Ross,  the  author  of  many  contributions  to 
Burns  lore.  After  referring  to  the  increased 
interest  which  has  been  taken  of  late  3'ear8 
in  the  men  and  women  who  helped  to  shape 
the  career  of  Burns,  particidarly  ' '  Bonnie 
Jean,"  and  "  Highland  Mary  "  (to  whom  a 
statue  was  erected  last  year  at  Dunoon), 
Mr.  Ross  writes : 

"The  present  volume  deals  with  another  of 
the  loves  of  Bums — the  hapless  Clarinda.      It 


is  safe  to  say  that  the  memory  of  this  gifted 
but  unfortunate  woman  is  hold  in  high  esteem 
for  her  genuine  worth  more  than  it  was  forty 
years  ago.  Then  it  was  clouded  because  people 
did  not  understand,  did  not  have  the  means  of 
imderatanding,  her  character,  her  career,  or  the 
story  of  her  innocent  intimacy  with  the  poet. 
Since  then  her  life-story  has  been  searched, 
been  weighed,  been  commented  on  ;  the  closest 
scrutiny  has  been  bestowed  on  her  actions,  her 
words,  her  wiitings  ;  and  the  most  scalpel-like 
dissection  has  been  made  even  of  her  thoughts 
as  far  as  they  have  become  recoverable.  Out 
of  all  this  she  has  emerged  without  a  stain, 
with  the  early  cloud  rolled  away,  and  with,  as 
her  only  weakness,  an  acknowledged  love  for 
the  heartless  scamp  who  wi'ecked  her  life." 

Certainly  there  should  be  no  want  of 
fideUty  in  the  portrait  of  Clarinda  contained 
in  these  pages  if  variety  of  treatment 
counts.  We  have,  from  various  pens, 
"Glimpses  of  Clarinda,"  "The  Real 
Clarinda,"  "All  About  Clarinda,"  "Views 
Concerning  Clarinda,"  "  Clarinda  in  Old 
Age,"  "How  I  Lost  the  Opportunity  of 
Meeting  Burns'  Clarinda,"  and  "Clarinda." 

Posterity :  Its  Verdicts  and  Its  Methods 
is  a  book  of  the  Looking  Backward  order, 
and  in  it,  as  in  that,  a  doctor  plays 
an  imj)ortant  part  in  the  story.  But 
whereas  Dr.  Leete  revived  the  patient  in 
the  next  century  ;  here  the  doctor  sends  him 
thither.  The  doctor  puts  the  would-be 
student  of  posterity  to  sleep  ;  and  almost 
the  first  words  he  hears  on  waking  are : 
"  This  is  the  year  2100,  and  j'ou  are  a  guest 
of  the  police-office  of  the  Windsor  district 
of  London.  Be  good  enough  to  tell  me  in 
what  year  you  were  interred,  in  order  that 
I  may  enter  your  name  on  the  district 
register.  You  may  then  obtain  a  passport, 
and  eventually,  no  doubt,  a  certificate  of 
citizenship."  The  discussion  of  social 
cjuestions  follows  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Nowhere,  probably,  is  Browning's  poetry 
studied  by  so  compact  a  body  of  enthusiasts 
as  at  Boston.  We  have  received  evidence 
of  this  in  a  portly  volume  entitled  The  Boston 
Browning  Society  Papers.  These  papers 
have  been  selected  to  represent  the  work  of 
the  Society  from  1886  to  this  year.  They 
number  two  dozen,  and  their  subjects  in- 
clude such  as  the  following:  "Browning's 
Theism,"  "Browning's  Philosophy  of  Art," 
"  Browning's  Mastery  of  Rhyme,"  "  Homer 
and  Browning,"  "  The  Classical  Element  in 
Browning's  Poetry,"  &c.  The  volume, 
which  is  very  well  printed,  runs  to  nearly 
five  hundred  pages,  and  is  issued  by  the 
MacmiUan  Company  in  New  York,  and  by 
Messrs.  MacmiUan  &  Co.  in  London. 

In  his  Introduction  to  the  new  edition  of 
Masterman  Ready,  which  Messrs.  MacmiUan 
now  add  to  their  list  of  Three-and-sixpenny 
Standard  Novels,  Mr.  David  Hannay  has 
some  interesting  remarks  on  story-books 
"  written  for  young  people."  After  re- 
marking that  such  books  are  usuaUy  short- 
lived, Mr.  Hannay  says  : 

"  When  they  do  survive,  as  in  the  cases  of 
Samlford  and  Merton  and  T he Fairrhild Family , 
it  is  because  the  '  gi-own-ups  '  who  were  com- 
pelled to  read  them  in  their  childhood  remember 
enough  to  be  able  to  enjoy  their  absurdity. 
It  is  indeed  said  that  children  do  enjoy  The 
Fairrhild  Family ;  but  one  would  like  to  know 
what  experimects  have  been  made  to  estabUsh 
the  truth  of  that  doctrine,   and   also  whether 
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they  were  honest.  As  for  Unndford  rind  Merto,,, 
it  is  an  admirable  subject  for  burlesque,  and  it 
is  an  interesting  document  to  the  literary 
critics;  but  if  they  let  it  alone  it  is  in 
the  last  degree  doubtful  whether  any  child 
would  be  induced  to  read  it  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  another  child,  and  whether  it 
would  not  be  very  speedily  forgotten.  Now, 
the  literary  critics  might,  with  one  consent, 
ao-ree  never  to  mention  lloblnson  Crusoe,  and  yet 
it^would  not  be  the  less  read,  because  every  boy 
or  girl  who  had  read  it  would  sing  its  praises 
to  other  boys  or  girls,  who  would  clamour  until 
they  got  it.  BobimoH  Crusoe  was  assuredly  not 
written  for  children,  but  it  abounds  in  the 
qualities  they  like,  and  they  love  it.  Masterman 
Ready  they  love,  because  it  has  so  many  of  the 
same  qualities  as  Robinson  Crusoe." 
This  edition  of  Masterman  Ready  is  illus- 
trated with  spirited  pen  drawings  by  Mr. 
Fred  Pegram. 


NOTES    AND    NEWS. 


IT  will  he  interesting  to  see  if  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Watson's  fine  poem,  "The  Un- 
known Grod,"  calls  forth  a  reply  frora  Mr. 
Kipling.  Mr.  Watson's  verses  are  distinctly 
a  challenge.  They  adopt  the  same  metre  as 
Mr.  Kipling's  "  Eecessional,"  and  the  refrain 
of  that  poem— "Lest  we  forget,  lest  we 
forget" — is  skilfully  employed  in  one  of  the 
stanzas : 

"  Best  by  remembering  God,  say  some. 
We  keep  our  high  imperial  lot. 
Fortune,  I  fear,  hath  oftent-st  come 
When  we  forgot — when  we  forgot  1  " 

Mr.  Kipling  is  not  the  man  to  shrink  froni 
this  combat,  and  there  are  many  joints  in 
Mr.  Watson's  armour. 


NEW  BOOKS  EECEIVED. 

THEOLOSIOAL    AND    BIBLICAL. 
Tbe    Wills    op   jEEUSiLEa.      With   Plans.    Houl&ton    & 
Sons.    6d. 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 
VioTOHii    (Queen    akd    Empeess).      By  Richard   Davey. 
The  Roxburghe  Press.    39.  6d. 

BdbNS"   CLiEINDl;   BaiEF  PiPEE3  CONCEEKISG  THE  PoEt'S 

Renowned  Cobebsposuent.     Compiled  from  Various 
Sources  by  John  D.  Ross,  LL.D.    John  Grant. 

POETRY    AND    BELLES    LETTRES. 
The    New    PicrioN,    and    OraEE    Essays    on    Liteeaey 
Subjects.    By  H.  D.  Traill.    Hurst  &  Blackett. 

FICTION. 
An    Ameeicaw   Empekoe:   The    Stoby   of   the    Poueth 
Esipibe  OF  Peance.    By  Loais  Tracy.    C.  A.Pearson, 
Ltd.    6s. 
Scottish  Boedee  Liie  :  a  Seeies  of  Oeiginai  Sketches. 

By  James  C.  Dibdin.    Methaen  &  Co.    33.  6d. 
Old    Times    in    Middle  Geoeoia.     By  Richard  Malcolm 

Johnston.    Macmillan  &  Co.    Gs. 
Meekly  Pliybe^.    By  Mrs.  Aylmer  Cowing.    F.  V.  White 

i  Co. 
Lady   Mary's   Esperiences.     By    Mrs.   Robert    Jocelyn. 

F.  V.  White  &  Co. 
A  SwBET  SiNSBE.    By  Hume  Nisbet.    P.  V.  White  k  Co. 
Pbetiy  MicHiL.    By  Manrus  Jukai.    Jarrold  &  Sons.    8s. 
Bt  Right  OF  SwoRD.     By  A.  W.  MarjhmODt.     Hutchinson 

&  Co. 
The  Type-wbitee  Girl.  By  Oliver  Pratt  Rayner.   C.Arthur 

Pearson.    3s.  Cd. 

MlSTEEMAM  ReIDY;    OB,  THE  WsEOK  OF  THE  "  PaCIFIO."     By 

Captain  Mirryal.    With  Illustrations  by  Pred  Pegram, 
and  ai  Introduction  by  David  Hannay.    Maomillan  & 
Co.    3s.  Od 
Fortune's    Footballs.      By   G.   B.    Burgin.      C.    Arthur 
Pearson.    3s.  6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY    AND    TRAVEL. 
A  Guide  to  Zbrmatc  and  the  M^riEBHORN.    By  Edward 
Whymper.    John  Murray.    3s. 

FOREIGN. 
Li  Fke  SoBPRHE.    Par  Gyp.    Calmann  Lpvy  (Paris) . 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The     Boston     Bbowninq     Society     Papers,    188G-1897. 

Macmillan  &  Co. 
The  Book  ov  Dreams  and  Ghosts.       By  Andrew  Lang. 

Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.    fls. 

PoJBTBENTK     and     PiFTBENtH     ANNUAL     RePOETS     OE     THE 

Burbad   of  Ethnology  to  thb   Sbcebtaby    of    the 

Smithsonivn     Institution.       Government     Printing 

Omce,  Wftshingtra. 
The  Durham  College  of  Scienok,  Nbwcastlk-on-Tyne. 

Calendar  for  the  Session,  1897-98. 
Postbbity  :   Its  Vebdicts  and  Methods,  ob    Democracy 

i.D.  2100.    Williams  &  Norgate. 


Meanwhile,  according  to  the  British 
Weekly,  Mr.  Kipling's  most  recent  poetical 
effusion  is  of  a  humorous  nature.  He  has 
sent  to  Lady  Marjorie  Gordon,  the  juvenile 
editor  of  TFee  Willie  Winhie,  the  following 
jingle  : 

"  There  was  once  a  small  boy  of  Quebec, 
Who  was  buried  in  snow  to  the  neck. 
When  asked :  '  Are  you  friz  ? ' 
He  replied :  '  Yes,  I  is, 
But  we  don't  call  this  cold  in  Quebec'  " 

Beneath  these  lines  may  we  read  Mr. 
Kipling's  impenitence  concerning  "  Our 
Lady  of  the  Snows  "  ? 


The  Brithh  Review  and  JSational  Observer 
has  but  just  ceased  to  be  when  we  learn  of 
a  new  weekly  paper  which  will  appear  in 
the  autumn.  This  is  the  Parthenon,  which, 
though  primarily  erudite  and  educational, 
with  a  distinct  University  flavour,  will  also 
print  articles  of  general  interest  to  cultured 
minds. 


Not  till  the  spring  of  1898  will  Mr. 
liipling's  new  volume  of  collected  stories 
appear. 

By  the  death  of  Mr.  Edwin  James 
Milliken  Punch  loses  a  valuable  member  of 
its  staff.  Mr.  Milliken' s  principal  contri- 
butions to  that  paper  were  the  subject  of 
the  weekly  cartoon,  which  more  often  than 
not  was  the  result  of  his  suggestion,  and  the 
more  serious  occasional  verse.  His  rhyming 
faculty  was  great,  although  his  hand  was 
somewhat  heavy,  and  his  ear  often  defective. 
The  '"Arry"  letters  were  his,  and  the 
Byronic  "  Child  Chappie's  Pilgrimage," 
which  was  very  popular  both  in  the  paper 
and  in  book  form. 


The  late  Mr.  Stevenson  did  something  to 
show  us  what  the  dedication  of  books  should 
be.  The  author  of  a  new  novel,  Fortune's 
Footlalls,  has  done  his  best  in  the  following 
example  to  show  us  what  they  should 
not  be  : 

TO  SIR  HENRY  IRVING. 

Dear  Sir  Hexry,— 

You  may  remember  how  I  carried  off 
the  glass  from  which  which  you  drank  after 
the  first  performance  of  "  Becket."  History 
repeated  itself— with  a  difference.  The  Pre- 
tender's adherent  sat  upon  his  goblet,  and 
broke  it.  A  domestic  broke  mine.  Wore  I 
master  of  golden  phrase  and  honeyed  speech, 
I  would  tell  you  prettily  of  the  pang  it  cost  me 
to  lose  my  goblet.  But  rough  am  I,  of  uncouth 
tongue,  with  no  better  reparation  to  make  for 
my  original  offence  than  to  aggravate  it  by 
laying  this  poor  tale  at  your  feet. 
Believe  me,  dear  Sir  Henry, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

THB  AITTHOR. 


An  anonymous  writer  in  the  Contemporary 
Review  is  greatly  exercised  over  the  treat- 
ment which  new  poets  receive  at  the  hands 
of  reviewers.  He  recalls  some  of  the  old 
threadbare  blunders  of  the  beginning  of  the 
century — the  mistaken  attacks  on  Words- 
worth and  Keats,  and  so  on  ;  he  then  touches 
upon  the  excessive  praise  of  which  he  holds 
Mr.  Swinburne  to  have  been  guilty,  and 
passes  on  to  gird  at  Browning  societies  and 
those  writers  who  are,  in  his  opinion,  over 
fond  of  quoting  from  their  favourite  authors 
to  the  exclusion  of  new  ones.  He  mentions 
few  names,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  fill  the 
blanks.  Finally,  he  mentions,  apparently 
with  approval,  a  fantastic  scheme  of  an 
American  writer,  who  would  award  marks 
to  the  great  poets  on  a  definite  system — 
to  Shakespeare  340,  to  Dante  290,  to  Homer 
275,  to  Goethe  250,  and  so  on  through  a 
list  ending  with  Burns,  Heine,  and  BjTon, 
who  receive  160  each — the  upshot  of  the 
article  being  a  plea  for  the  enforcement  of 
some  well-considered  scheme  of  appreciation 
of  poets  in  placeof  the  present  critical  anarchy. 

In  the  result,  he  holds,  "  a  great  cloud  of 
impostors — critics  and  writers — would  be 
dispersed  and  the  improvement  would  spread 
in  due  time  to  every  department  of  litera- 
ture. We  should  be  rid  of  the  verse-writer 
turned  critic,  who,  having  failed  himself  to 
get  a  hearing,  is  determined  that  no  one 
else  shall  be  heard.  We.  should  be  finally 
rid  of  the  Browning  societies,  of  the  new 
and  scandalous  over-praise  of  the  sublimities 
of  the  author  of  the  '  Angel  in  the  House  ' 
and  other  masterpieces ;  of  the  disreputable 
conflict  of  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  new 
poets  which  afflict  us  to-day.  We  should 
be  rid  of  the  honest  ignoramus  ;  of  the  new 
Mr.  Bludyer  with  his  loaded  bludgeon 
behind  his  back;  of  the  feeble  simper  of 
the  prig,  of  the  Decadents,  and  (Heaven 
send  it ! )  of  the  Epicenes.  And  we  should, 
perhaps,  be  rid  eventually  of  the  ubiquitoiis 
log-roller,  and  should  meanwhile  hinder  his 
trade." 


All  this  seems-  to  us  to  be  idle  chatter, 
based  upon  a  false  assumption.  The  day 
has  gone  by  when  persons  bought  a  critical 
organ  under  the  impression  that  what  it 
said  was  law,  final  and  subject  to  no  appeal. 
Upon  every  book,  particularly  of  poetry,  may 
be  passed  as  many  just  and  differing  opinions 
as  it  has  readers.  It  is  not  in  any  one  man's 
power  to  say  how  another  will  receive  it. 
Expert  criticism  can  deal  only  with  the 
technique  of  a  work;  its  individuality  is 
to  be  summed  up  by  every  reader  for 
himself,  however  humble  and  illiterate  he 
may  be.  The  wise  know  this,  and  choose 
accordingly  the  organs  which  they  will 
read.  The  anonymous  contributor  to  the 
Contemporary  is  right  in  denouncing  dis- 
honest  reviewers,    but    to    substitute  such 
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critical  machinery  as  he  vaguely  suggests 
is,  even  were  it  possible,  of  questionable 
desirability. 


The  Critic  prints  the  following  story  from 
a  correspondent: — "We  have  a  Methodist 
coloured  church  here,  and,  as  the  news- 
papers say,  '  there  has  been  a  religious 
awakening '  in  it  recently.  One  of  the 
dusky  exhorters  who  has  been  instrumental 
in  bringing  about  the  awakening,  speaking 
of  the  great  condescension  of  the  Saviour, 
said  that  while  on  earth  He  did  not' hesitate 
to  associate  with  '  publishers  and  sinners.'  " 


The  St.  James's  Gazette,  which  always  has 
excellent  literary  notes,  while  agreeing  in 
the  main  with  Mr.  Gosse  in  his  recent 
deprecation  of  fiction,  puts  the  case  for 
readers  who  are  not  so  abjectly  at  the  feet 
of  the  novelist  as  the  critic  suggests.  "After 
all,"  says  the  St.  Jameii's  contributor,  "even 
in  these  last  ten  deciduous  j'ears  Mr.  Bryce 
did  not  cast  his  thoughts  on  the  American 
Commonwealth  into  the  form  of  a  dime 
novel ;  nor  did  Mr.  Frazer  have  recourse  to 
prehistoric  romance  to  commend  his  doctrine 
of  The  Golden  Bough ;  nor  did  Mr.  Wallace 
wait  for  a  '  Pioneer  Series  '  to  propound  his 
views  of  Darwinism  ;  nor  has  Captain  ilahan 
advocated  the  importance  of  Sea  Power  in  a 
series  of  Marryats  up  to  date ;  nor  did  Canon 
Gore  and  his  co-essayists  of  Lux  Mundi 
project  a  series  of  Anglo-Catholic  '  shockers  ' 
as  latter-day  successors  of  Tracts  for  the 
Times.''''  Yet  with  all  these  to  the  contrar}-, 
the  vogue  of  the  novelist  is  certainly  matter 
for  alarm. 


Me.  J.iMES  BowDEN,  at  the  request  of  the 
debenture  holders,  has  just  accepted  office 
as  a  managing  director  of  Geo.  Eoutledge  & 
Sons,  Limited.  Tliis  will  in  no  way  in- 
terfere with  his  publishing  business  at 
10,  Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden,  which 
will  still  be  carried  on  under  his  personal 
Buper^asion.  

Messes.  Blackie  &  Soil's  autumn 
announcements  include  a  book  of  verses 
for  children,  entitled  Red  Apple  and  Silver 
Bells,  by  Hamish  Hendry.  The  book  will 
be  illustrated  and  decorated  by  Miss  Alice 
B.  Woodward. 


Messes.  Keg.'LN  Paul  &  Co.  wiU  shortly 
publish  the  Text  of  the  valuable  Coptic 
Psalter  discovered  some  two  years  ago 
in  Upper  Egj'pt,  and  now  issued  under 
the  editorship  of  Dr.  WaUis  Budge, 
of  the  British  Museum.  This  unique 
MS.  was  found  by  Egyptian  peasants 
in  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  Coptic 
monastery,  enclosed  in  a  stone  box  which 
had  been  firmly  fastened  into  the  ground. 
It  was  clearly  prei:)ared  for  the  use  of  the 
monastery  and  hidden  in  some  moment  of 
peril,  and  its  discovery  bids  fair  to  rank 
among  the  greatest  of  the  great  "  finds  " 
which  have  been  made  in  Egyjjt  during  the 
last  ten  j'ears.  When  the  volume  reached 
England  the  binding  coidd  only  be  opened 
with  difficulty,  and  the  papyrus  leaves  were 
brittle.  Dr.  Budge  therefore  lost  no  time 
in  transcribing  the  MS.,  and  the  text  is 
now  printed  page  for  page  and  line  for 
line  with  the  original. 


THEEE  NEGLECTED  BOOKS. 

II. — "The  Twiliuut    of    the    Gous." 

The  Twilight  of  the  Gods,  Dr.  Richard 
Garnett's  only  volume  of  stories,  has  had 
so  little  success  that  it  is  now  actually  a 
"remainder,"  and  may  be  purchased  new 
at  a  shop  in  Holborn  at  a  fraction  of  its 
original  price  ;  yet  there  must  be  in  London 
alone  manj'  persons  eagerlj'  on  the  watch 
for  a  book  containing  such  excellent  fun. 
We  are  offered  year  by  year  books  of 
humour  in  abundance,  but  they  rarely  have 
fun.  Dr.  Garnett's  has  both  fun  and 
mischief  —  illustrious  alliance.  His  great 
joj'  has  been  to  get  philosophers  and 
prelates  into  tight  places.  And  yet  The 
Twilight  of  the  Gods  is  almost  unknown ! 

It  may  be  taken  as  an  axiom  that  when  a 
man  whose  work  lies  all  in  one  direction 
produces  a  book  of  a  diametrically  different 
nature,  that  book  will  be  worth  reading.  It 
will  have  freshness,  and  probably  sincerity. 
Dr.  Garnett's  work  proper  lies  all  in  the 
direction  of  erudition.  He  knows  things  ; 
he  has  written  numerous  books  and  articles 
of  which  fact  is  tlie  basis  ;  he  is  Keeper 
of  one  of  the  finest  libraries  in  the  world, 
and  is  continually  labouring  at  its  vast 
catalogue.  But  somewhere  he  cherishes  a 
fund  of  sardonic  humour,  and  this  humour 
runs  through  and  underlies  the  stories  in 
The  Twilight  of  the  Gods.  The  book  is  the 
fruit  of  wide  and  varied  reading  and  a  keen 
sense  of  irony.  The  occupations  of  the 
gods  during  their  exile  after  the  birth  of 
Christendom  have  exercised  the  wits  of  most 
scholars  of  a  whimsical  turn  of  mind.  Dr. 
Garnett  has  gone  farther,  and  has  given  shape 
to  his  fancies.  Not  only  does  he  use  Greek 
mythology,  the  den^onology  of  the  Middle 
Ages  also  provides  him  with  material. 
Hermits,  philosophers,  miracle  -  workers, 
popes,  bishops,  fallen  deities,  devils,  auto- 
cratic beings  —  these  are  his  favourite 
puppets.  And  tlie  result  is  a  kind  of 
saturnine  fairy  tale,  or  mordant  "morality." 
The  mural,  however,  lies  seldom  near  the 
surface  :  Dr.  Garnett  knows  so  much  that 
one  must  tread  delicately  in  following  him. 
A  learned  man  of  ironical  bent  is  a  dangerous 
companion  when  his  tongue  is  in  his  cheek. 

The  masterpiece  of  the  book  is,  we  think, 
"The  Poet  of  Panopolis."  "The  City  of 
Philosophers,"  "The  Twilight  of  the  Gods" 
(the  story  that  furnishes  the  title),  and 
"AbdaUah  the  Adite"  come  not  far  behind, 
but  "  The  Poet  of  Panopolis  "  seems  to  us 
nearest  perfection.  The  story  explains 
how  it  came  to  pass  that  Nonnus  of 
Panopolis  coidd  produce  both  his  Bionysiaca 
and  his  Paraphrase  of  St.  John,  antithetical 
as  they  are.  We  are  told  at  the  outset  that 
"  although  in  a  manner  retired  from  the  world 
during  the  fifth  and  sixth  Christian  centuries, 
the  banished  gods  did  not  neglect  to  keep  an 
eye  on  human  affairs,  interesting  themselves  in 
any  movement  which  might  seem  to  afford  them 
a  chance  of  regaining  then-  lost  supremacy,  and 
in  any  person  whose  conduct  evinced  regret  at 
then-  dethronement." 

Hence  they  were  especially  pleased  with 
Nonnus  for  his  forty-eight  books  in  verse 
on  the  exploits  of  Bacchus,  and  they  prepared 
a  little  gift  for  the  author,  which  Apollo  him- 
self carried  to  earth.     On  arriving  there  he 


found  that  Nonnus  had  that  week  recanted, 
had  hurriedly  written  a  Christian  poem, 
and  was  a  candidate  for  the  bishopric  of 
Panopolis. 

Hastening  to  the  abode  of  tlie  apostate, 
Apollo  discovered  him  in  the  act  of 
polishing  his  new  poem  and  trying  on 
mitres.  Nonnus  was  confounded.  He  had 
presence  of  mind  to  conceal  the  scroll  ere  he 
fell  at  the  god's  feet,  exclaiming :  "  0 
Phoebus,  hadst  thou  come  a  week  ago ! " 
He  then  explained  that  it  was  want  of 
sjaupathj'  that  caused  his  perversion :  he 
was  tired  of  writing  Pagan  poems  in  a 
Christian  age,  and  so  accepted  the  offer  to 
write  a  Christian  poem  and  receive  in  reward 
the  bishopric.  "  And  what  demanded 
they  ?  "  asked  ApoUo.  "  Oh,  a  mere 
romance ;  something  entirely  f abulovis ! "  "I 
must  see  it,"  persisted  Apollo,  and  took  the 
scroU  from  Nonnus'  reluctant  hand.  The 
god  read  a  line  or  two.  "  If  it  isn't  the 
beginning  of  the  Gospel  of  John  !  "  he  ex- 
claimed. "  Thy  impiety  is  worse  than  thj' 
poetry."  So  saying  lie  vanished,  and  the 
Governor  of  Panopolis  entered  to  say  that 
a  hermit  named  Pachymius  had  appeared 
with  such  strong  claims  to  the  bishopric 
that  a  competition  between  the  two  men 
would  be  held  on  the  morrow  to  decide  to 
which  it  should  be  given. 

The  competition  began.  Apollo  and  the 
Familiar  Demon  of  the  hermit,  both  in 
disguise,  were  tlie  devisers  of  the  tests. 
The  turn  of  Nonnus  came  first. 

"  ApoUo  now  rose,  and  proclaimed  in  an 
audible  voice  :  '  By  virtue  of  the  authority 
committed  to  me  I  call  upon  Nonnus  of 
Panopolis,  candidate  for  the  bishopric  of  his 
native  city,  to  demonstrate  his  fitness  for  the 
same  by  consigning  to  the  flames  with  his  own 
hands  the  forty  -  eight  execrable  books  of 
heathen  poetry  composed  by  him  in  the  days 
of  his  darkness  and  blindness,  but  now  without 
doubt  as  detestable  to  him  as  to  the  universal 
body  of  the  faithful.'  So  saying,  he  made  a 
sign  to  an  attendant,  the  wrapping  of  the 
package  fell  away,  and  the  forty-eight  scrolls 
of  the  Diiinysltica,  silver  knobs,  purple  cords, 
and  all,  came  to  view. 

•'  '  Burn  my  poem  !  '  exclaimed  Nonnus  ; 
'  destroy  the  labourij  of  twenty-four  years  ! 
bereave  Egypt  of  its  Homer !  erase  the  name 
of  Nonnus  from  the  tablet  of  Time  ! ' 

"  '  How  so,  while  thou  hast  the  Paraphrase  of 
St.  John  I '  demanded  Apollo  maliciously. 

"  '  Indeed,  good  youth,'  saith  the  Governor, 
who  wished  to  favour  Nonnus,  '  methinks  the 
condition  is  somewhat  exorbitant.  A  single 
book  might  suffice,  surely  I  ' 

"  '  I  am  quite  content,'  repUed  Apollo.  '  If 
he  consents  to  burn  any  of  his  books  he  is  no 
poet,  and  I  wash  my  hands  of  him.' 

"  '  Come,  Nonnus,'  cried  the  Governor,  '  make 
haste  ;  one  book  will  do  as  well  as  another. 
Hand  them  up  here.' 

"  '  It  must  be  with  his  own  hands,  please 
your  Excellency,'  said  Apollo. 

"'Then,'  cried  the  Governor,  pitching  to 
the  poet  the  first  scroll  brought  to  him,  '  the 
thirteenth  book.  Who  cares  about  the  thir- 
teenth book  'i     Pop  it  in  ! ' 

"  '  The  thirteenth  book  ! '  exclaimed  Nonnus, 
'  containing  the  contest  between  wine  and 
honey,  without  which  my  epic  becomes  totally 
and  entirely  unintelligible  !  ' 

"'This,  then,'  said  the  Governor,  pitching 
out  another,  which  chanced  to  be  the  seven- 
teenth. 

"  'In  my  seventeenth  book,'  objected  Nonnus, 
'  Bacchus  plants  vines  in  India,  and  the  superi- 
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ority  of  wine  to  milk  is  convincingly  demon- 
strated.' " 

And  so  on.  "I  won't!  I  won't"  he  ex- 
claimed at  last,  starting  up  defiantly.  "  Let 
the  bishopric  go  to  the  devil !  Any  one  of 
my  similes  is  worth  all  the  bishoprics  in 
Egypt !  " 

To  the  Hermit  was  set  the  duty  of 
washing  himself.  "  ^\Tiat,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  destroy  at  one  splash  the  sanctity  of  fifty- 
seven  years.  Avaunt !  "  Thus  both  men 
were  reclaimed.  When  alone  with  ApoUo 
Nonnus  asked  that  any  penance  might  be 
inflicted  upon  him  to  restore  him  to  the  favour 
of  the  gods,  but  craved  first  to  be  allowed 
to  destroy  the  paraphrase.  "  Thou  shalt 
not  destroy  it,"  said  Phoebus.  "  Thou 
shalt  publish  it ;  that  shall  be  thj'  penance." 
Of  Dr.  Garnett's  more  popular  manner  we 
might  take  the  story  of  "  The  Purple  Head  " 
as  a  specimen.  Bahram  the  First,  King  of 
Persia,  wishing  from  motives  of  precaution 
to  propitiate  the  Emperor  Aurelian,  sends 
to  him  as  a  token  of  Persian  magnificence 
the  robe  of  the  Queen,  which  was  of  a 
brilliance  so  refulgent  that  the  purple  of  the 
Emperor  and  the  Roman  matrons  appeared 
ashy  grey  in  comparison  with  it.  A  young 
philosopher,  Sorianus,  on  remarking  con- 
temptuously that  the  dye  from  which  the 
colour  proceeded  was  found  not  in  Persia, 
but  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  India,  is 
despatched  by  Aurelian  to  procure  it  or  lose 
his  life.  That  is  the  opening  of  the  storj% 
Years  pass  away,  and  emperor  succeeds  to 
emperor ;  but,  though  they  differ  in  all 
other  respects,  they  agree  in  the  desire  to 
obtain  the  pui-ple  dye,  and  emissary  after 
emissary  goes  forth  in  search  of  the  absent 
Sorianus.  At  length,  after  thirty  years 
have  passed,  Sorianus  is  found,  carrj-ing 
a  flask  of  the  precious  fluid.  The  two 
men  struggle  for  its  possession,  and  in  the 
struggle  the  flask  is  broken  over  Sorianus' 
head,  and  stains  it  an  indelible  and  vivid 
purple.  The  other  contestant  professes 
grief  ("The  grace  of  repentance,"  says  the 
author,  "  is  rarely  denied  us  when  our 
misdeeds  have  proved  unprofitable  "),  and 
departs  to  procure  an  antidote.  He  does 
not  return,  and  Sorianus  wanders  on  alone 
and  disconsolate  until  he  is  brought  into  the 
presence  of  the  King  of  Ayodhya.  The 
King,  after  hearing  his  story,  at  once 
informs  Sorianus  that  he  is  in  possession 
of  an  article  too  rare  and  precious  for  a 
private  individual,  of  which  he  must  accord- 
ingly be  deprived.  Sorianus  pleads  the 
indefeasible  right  of  property  which  he 
conceived  himself  to  have  acquired  in  his 
own  head. 

"  '  In  respect,'  responded  the  royal  logician, 
'  that  thy  head  is  conjoined  to  thy  shoulders,  it 
is  thine ;  but  in  respect  that  it  is  piu-ple,  it  is 
mine,  purple  being  a  royal  monopoly.  Thy 
i:laim  is  founded  on  anatomy,  mine  on  juris- 
prudence.'" 

The    argument    continues    until    Sorianus 
exclaims : 

"  '  I  will  importune  thee  no  longer.  Thou 
wilt,  indeed,  render  me  a  service  in  depriving 
me  of  this  wretched  liead,  hideous  without, 
and,  I  must  fear,  empty  withiu,  seeing  that  it 
hath  not  prevented  me  from  wasting  my  life  in 
the  service  of  vanity  and  luxury.  Woe  to  the 
sage  who  trusts  his   infirm  wisdom  aud  frail 


integrity  within  the  precincts  of  a  court !  Yet 
can  I  foretell  a  time  when  philosophers  shall 
no  longer  run  on  the  futile  aud  selfish  errands 
of  kings,  and  when  kings  shall  be  suffered  to 
rule  only  so  far  as  they  obey  the  bidding  of 
philosophers.      Peace,  knowledge,  liberty ' 

The  King  of  Ayodhya  possessed,  beyond  all 
princes  of  his  age,  the  art  of  gracefully  inter- 
rupting au  unseasonable  discoiurse.  He  slightly 
signed  to  a  courtier  in  attendance,  a  scimitar 
flashed  for  a  moment  from  its  scabbard,  and 
the  head  of  Sorianus  rolled  on  the  pavement." 

Dr.  Garnett's  humour  is  akin  sometimes 
to  that  of  Heine  (who,  we  must  remember, 
wrote  also  of  the  gods  in  exile)  and  some- 
times to  Peacock.  Occasionally,  however, 
he  is  found  within  the  domains  of  Thomas 
Ingoldsby  ("  The  Bell  of  St.  Euschemon" 
is  sheer  lugoldsbj')  and  of  Mr.  Gilbert.  At  his 
best  he  stands  alone ;  but  the  reader's  abiding 
impression  is  a  distant  likeness  to  Gibbon. 
Had  the  historian  been  disposed  to  play  alittle 
with  humorous  narrative  he  might,  we  feel, 
have  done  something  of  this  kind.  One  or 
two  of  the  stories — "  The  Piu-ple  Head," 
for  example,  and  "  The  Life  of  Philo- 
sophers " — might  as  they  stand  be  taken 
as  appendices  to  Gibbon.  Dr.  Garnett's 
style  is  distinctly  akin  to  Gibbon — 
probably  intentionally  so.  Herein  we  may 
perhaps  find  one  reason  for  the  book's 
failure,  since  the  measured  balanced  sentence 
is  no  longer  in  fashion. 


THE    BOOK    MARKET. 


"  REMAINDERS." 

WHAT  is  a  "  remainder  "  in  the  Book 
Trade  ?  It  is  that  portion  of  an 
edition  which  remains  unsold  to  retail 
customers  after  the  ordinary  methods  of 
selling  books  have  been  applied  to  it  in 
vain.  Such  a  book  remains — sad  word  ! 
In  American  phrase  it  "  gets  left,"  and  its 
only  hope  is  in  a  reduced  price.  Books 
come  into  the  remainder  market  for  various 
reasons.  Not  all  books  become  remainders 
for  their  sins,  any  more  than  all  bankrupts 
fail  by  their  own  fault.  Many  a  good  book 
ends  its  days  a  remainder.  Sometimes  a 
remainder  will  be  recognised  as  a  good 
book,  and  be  plucked  as  a  brand  from 
the  burning.  The  first  edition  of  Edward 
FitzGerald's  translation  of  Omar  Khayyam 
could  once  be  bought  in  dozens,  in  parcels, 
or  by  weight  !  Omar  was  a  "  remainder." 
Now  he  is  a  ciilt.  But  sucli  cases  are  rare. 
As  a  ride  the  remainder  market  is  the  way 
not  to  glory,  but  to  oblivion.  And  it 
may  be  believed  that  a  rough  justice 
rules  the  saddest-seeming  failure  in  the 
remainder  market,  as  in  the  world  of 
men.  Now,  as  to  the  chief  causes  of 
remainders.  A  pretentiously  bad  book  of 
any  kind  is  sure  to  become  a  remainder. 
Books  of  travel,  even  the  most  successful, 
are  apt  to  become  remainders,  because  they 
are  soon  superseded,  or  interest  sliifts  from  one 
quarter  of  the  globe  to  another.  The  reader 
will  remember  the  magnificent  reception 
given  to  Mr.  Stanley's  In  Barked  Africa. 
Twenty-five  thousand  copies  of  the  two- 
guinea  edition  were  published.  A  few 
copies  remained  unsold,  and  these  can  now 
be  had  at  1 2s.  6d.  each.     This  is  the  case  of 


a  thoroughly  successful  book  becoming  a 
small  remainder.  Biographies  and  books 
of  reminiscences  often  become  remainders. 
They  are  usually  bidky  and  exjaensive ;  they 
are  bought  readily  at  first,  ])ut  the  gap  a 
man  leaves  in  society  soon  closes,  and  every 
day  the  pubUo  wiU  give  less  and  less 
money  for  the  facts  of  his  career.  Books 
of  reminiscences,  however,  are  often  well 
worth  picking  up  as  remainders.  Such 
a  book  as  Leftem  and  Leaves  from  the  Journah 
of  Edmond  and  Jules  Goncoiirt  should  be 
secured.  Published  in  two  volimaes  at  32s., 
this  budget  of  literary  anecdote  and  bio- 
graphy can  now  be  had  for  3s.  9d.  Au 
excellent  companion  volume,  the  Literary 
Recollections  of  Maxime  du  Camp,  is  offered 
at  3s.,  a  tenth  of  its  published  price  !  Costly 
illustrated  books  become  remainders  in  large 
numbers.  Victor  Hugo's  Laughing  Man, 
illustrated  by  Daniel  Vierge,  and  pub- 
lished at  25s.,  is  now  a  remainder  at  9s. ; 
and  other  books  enriched  with  Vierge's 
incomparable  pen-and-ink  drawings  have 
experienced  a  similar  fall  in  price.  Books 
full  of  scholarship,  and  bearing  on  every 
page  evidence  of  the  plodding  industry  of 
their  writers,  may  become  remainders  simply 
because  they  miss  distinction,  they  do  not 
give  delight ;  they  are  sound,  but  they  are 
dull.  As  a  rule,  it  is  not  hard  to  guess  why 
a  given  book  has  become  a  remainder  ;  but 
the  reason  is  more  often  honourable  to  the 
book  than  is  supposed. 

Here  is  a  short  list  of  books  which  are 
now  remainders,  with  their  original  and 
reduced  prices  : 

BIOGRAPHY. 


Original 
Price. 


Present 
Remainder  " 
Price. 
Life  of  Marie  Bashkirt- 

seff,  2  vols 24s.  OJ.  69.  Od. 

Life  and  Times  of  Right 

Hon.  John  Bright,  by 

W.  Robertson,  2  vols.        45s.  0(1.  8s.  Od. 

Life  of  Sir  Ricliard  Bur- 
ton,  by   Lady   Isabel 

Burton,  2  vols.  423.  Od.  12s.   6d. 

Life    of    Cervantes,    by 

James  F.  Kelly         ...        16s.   Od.  3s.  6d. 

Memoirs    of    Alexandre 

Dumas,  F!re 12s.   Od.  4s.  Od 

Memoirs     of     Eminent 

Etonians,        by       Sir 

Edward  Creasy        ...         7s.  6d  2s.  6d. 

Life  of  Gustave  Dore,  by 

Blauchard  Jerrold    ...        21s.  Od.  5s.  Od. 

Life  and  Times  of  W.  E. 

Glailstone,       by       J. 

Ewiug  Ritchie,  2  vols.        25s.  Od.  8s.  6d. 

Letters,  &c.,  of  Edmond 

and  Jules  de  Goncourt       32s.  Od.  3s.  9d. 

Miss  Jewsbnry's  Letters 

to  Mrs.  Carlyle        ...        16s.  Od.  3s.  6d. 

Letters  of  F.   Liszt,    2 

vols 28s.  Od.  73.   Od. 

Life     and     Letters     of 

Joseph  Severn,  by  W. 

Sharp 2l3.  Od.  4s.  9d. 

Life      of    Sir     Richard 

Steele,      by     G.      A. 

Aitken,  2  vols.         ...        32s.  Od.  7s.  Od 

Biography  of  M.   ZoLi, 

by  R.  H.  Sherard     ...       12s.  Od.  3s.  6d. 

LITERATURE,    HISTORY,    ETC. 
The     Library     of      Old 

English    Authors,    53 

vols £13  5s.  Od.     £5  6s.  Od 

Great    French   Writers : 

Montesquieu,     Victor 

Cousin,  George  Sand, 

Turgot   the  Financier         2s.  6d.  ea.       Is.  Od.  ta. 
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Orisinal  Present 

-^  "Remainder' 


Price. 


Price. 


The  Livery  Companies  of 

the    City   of   London, 

by   W.  C.   Hazlitt    ...        25s.  Od.  7s.   6d. 

Long's    Decline  of   the 

Roman     Republic,     5 

vols „  70s.  Od.         12s.  6d. 

Longfellow's     Complete 

Works,  Riverside  Ed.        38s.   6d.  20s.   Od. 

Ormerod's     History     of 

the  County  Palatine  of 

Cheshire,  3  vols.  ...£30  Od.  Od.  £4  10s  Os. 
Petit's  History  of  Mary 

Stuart,  Queen  of  Scots, 

2  vols £3  3s.  Od.  9s.  Od. 

ART    BOOKS. 

'Capitals  of  the  World, 

edited  by  H.  D.  Traill        63s.  Od.  2os.   Od. 

Bastien-Lepage  and  His 

Art,  by  Andre  Theuriet        lOs.  6d.  4s.  Od. 

Velasquezand  His  Times, 
by  Carl  Justi,  Trans. 
Prof.  A.  H.  Keane  ...        36s.   Od.  12s.  6d. 

Carter's  Ancient  Archi- 
tecture of  England  ..  £12  12s.  OJ.  40s.  Od. 

Arabian  Nights'  Enter- 
tainment (Dalziel's 
Edition),  illustrated  bj' 
Millais,  Tenniel,  AVat- 
son,  Pinwell,  and 
others  ...  21s.   Od.  8s.  Od. 

Our  National  Cathedrals, 

3  vols.  31s.  6d.  15s.   Od. 

The  Book  of  the  Thames, 

by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C. 
Hall,  profusely  illus- 
trated   21s.  Od.  7s.  Od. 

EDITIONS  DE   LUXE. 
Don  Quixote,  illustrated 
by    M.    A.     Lalauze, 

4  vols.  ...  £3  12s.  OJ.  25s.  Od. 
The   Three    Musketeers, 

with   250  illustrations 

by  M.   Leloir,  2  vols.        42s.  Od.  15s.  Od. 

Thomas  Hood's  Complete 

Works,  11  vols.  ...  82s.  6d.  22s.  6d. 
Victor       Hugo's       The 

Laughing  Man,  illus- 
trated by  Vierge  ..  25s.  Od.  9s.  Od. 
Library  Edition  of  Swilt, 

with    Sir   W.   Scott's 

Life,  8  vols £11  8s.  Od.    £i  lOs.  Od. 

Sheridan's  "The Rivals"       52s.  6d.  8s.  6d. 

TRAVEL. 
Wanderings     in      West 

Africa,  by  Sir  Richard 

F.  Burton,  2  vols.     ...        21s.  Od.  4s.  6d. 

Cattin's     Travels      and 

Adventures  among  the 

American    Indians,    2 

vols £6  6s.  Od.  26s.   Od. 

In    Darkest    Africa,    by 

Henry     M.     Stanley, 

2  vols.  42s.  Od.  12s.   6d. 

A  Personal  Narrative  of 

the  Euphrates  Ex- 
pedition,   by    W.    F. 

Ainsworth,  2  vols.   ...        32s.   Od.  3s.  Od. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Words    of    Truth    and 

Wisdom,  by  Very  Rev. 

Dean  Farrar 5s.  Od.  Is.   6d. 

The    Town,     by    Leigh 

Hunt,  illustrated  edi- 
tion           12s.  6d.  5s.  Od. 

The   Wages  of  Sin,  by 

Lucas  Malet 6s.  Od.  23.  Od. 

The  New  Party,   edited 

by  Andrew  Reid      ...        14s.  Od.  2s.  Od. 

English       Newspapers  : 

Chapters  in  the  His- 
tory   of     Journalism, 

by  H.  R.  Fox  ...        25.s.   Od.  6s.  Od. 

Fragments  of  Earth  Lore, 

by  Prof.  James  Geikie      12s.  6d.  5s.  6d. 

Diary    of  the  Salisbury 

Parliament,     1886-92, 

illustrated  by    Harry 

Furniss  21s.  Od.  5s.  Od. 


ART, 


THE    TATE     GALLEEY. 


THE  visitor  ought  not  to  overlook  the 
inscription  which  records  the  motive 
of  the  generous  gift  Mr.  Tate  has  made  to 
the  nation — "  For  the  encouragement  of 
British  art  and  as  a  thankoffering  for  a 
prosperous  business  career  of  sixty  years." 
If  a  Tvord  of  comment  upon  the  terms  of 
this  presentation  may  be  permitted,  it  is 
worth  noting  that  a  phrase  which  would 
have  had  a  banal  sound  some  few  years  ago, 
is  now  so  fresh  as  to  be  a  surprise.  The 
thing  that  is  now  stale  and  tedious  is  the 
well-known  irony  ready  to  burlesque 
"British  art"  and  "  thankoffering "  and 
"  a  prosperous  business  career." 

To  continue  our  revision  of  the  Chantrey 
pictures,  which  a  very  great  number  of  us 
have  not  properly  seen  sLace  they  were 
bought  (for  an  hour  at  South  Kensington 
was  apt  to  be  generally,  and  rightly,  devoted 
to  other  things  than  pictures),  and  which 
are  here  in  their  right  jjlace  and  in  excellent 
light,  Mr.  Swan's  "  Prodigal  Son  "  is  salient 
for  the  dramatic  design  and  the  noble  colour. 
The  very  high  horizon  line  has  a  grandeur 
of  effect  in  the  sparing  touches  of  light,  and 
the  blue  atmosphere  that  colours  this  pic- 
ture of  dusk  is  in  rich  contrast  with  one 
intense  local  colour — the  radiant  red  of  the 
poppies  seen  near.  The  weeping  Prodigal 
sits  in  the  scene  of  primitive  poverty — the 
poverty  of  a  barren  land.  Modern  poverty 
is  an  indoor  condition — a  condition  of  empty 
cupboards  and  a  hearth  without  fuel ;  and 
to  English  feeling  tliis  is  the  extreme  of 
destitution,  and  poverty  in  the  sun  and  on 
the  soO.  does  not  seem  so  complete.  Never- 
theless, it  is  more  complete ;  the  empty 
cupboard  is  within  reach  of  something,  but 
poverty  among  the  rocks,  in  spite  of  radiant 
days  and  dewy  nights,  is  made  perfect. 
Since  Mr.  Waterhouse  sold  his  "Magic 
Circle "  to  the  trustees  of  the  Chantrey 
Bequest  he  has  achieved  far  more  interest- 
ing pictures ;  nevertheless,  this  Oriental 
enchantress  is  painted  and  lighted  with 
noticeable  skill.  "  Considting  the  Oracle," 
in  another  section  of  the  Gallery,  is  singularly 
undramatic ;  the  actions  of  the  women  are 
impotent  and  inexpressive.  Mr.  Water- 
house  has  done  weU  to  paint  rest,  sleep, 
dreams,  speUs,  enchanted  attitudes,  and 
peace  in  many  forms.  The  recumbent 
figure  of  the  dead  St.  Eulalia  (also  here)  is 
admirably  drawn,  and  still  more  admirably 
valued  and  lighted,  so  that  the  planes  of 
the  picture  are  quite  exquisitely  placed. 
The  legend  is  that  a  shower  of  snow  fell  to 
veil  the  nude  body  of  the  martyr  as  it  lay 
under  the  irreverent  e3'e8  of  the  crowd  ;  but 
Mr.  Waterhouse  has  sprinkled  everj'thing 
with  snow  except  the  body ;  his  St.  Eulalia 
(we  quote  the  name  from  memory  of  the 
Academy  in  which  it  was  exhibited — there 
is  as  yet  no  catalogue  or  naming  of  the 
Tate  collection)  has  no  benefit  of  the  miracle. 
Close  by  hangs  that  Chantrey  purchase 
which  filled  so  many  minds  with  amaze- 
ment —  Mr.  Calderon's  picture  of  "  The 
Eenunciation  of  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary." 


It  is  no  more  than  neatly  painted,  and  the 
conception  of  the  mediioval  subject  is  enough 
to  make  the  Middle  Ages  turn  in  their 
grave.  The  Saint,  it  will  be  remembered, 
makes  her  religious  profession  kneeling 
absolutely  nude  before  a  church  altar,  in 
the  near  presence  of  two  friars  and  as  many 
nuns. 

The  Chantrey  Leighton  is  the  somewhat 
insipid  "Bath  of  Psyche,"  in  which  the 
grace  of  the  figure  is  conventional  and 
lacking  in  distinction.  The  beauty  of  the 
picture  is  in  the  space  of  sky  in  the  upper 
part  —  a  blue  and  white  sky  which  is 
gorgeous  in  colour  and  light.  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton  must  have  studied  the  Venetian 
masters  in  Venice  to  good  purpose  in  order 
to  get  this  peculiar  qualitj',  which  is  all 
theirs,  and  infinitely  beautiful.  How  a  blue 
and  white  sky  can  be  painted  without 
quality  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Leader's  large 
landscape  in  another  room.  The  Chantrey 
Herkomer  is  the  rather  coarse  mountain 
landscape — "  Found."  Rather  paltry  and 
trivial,  notwithstanding  a  resolute  originality 
(le parti pri»,  is  Mr.  Arthur  Hacker's  "Annun- 
ciation." The  dreaminess  of  the  eyes,  and 
the  folding  of  the  hands  upon  the  breast, 
are  conventional  in  the  painter's  despite ; 
and  because  it  is  in  his  despite,  conven- 
tion lacks  the  dignity  which  it  sometimes 
keeps  under  happier  conditions.  Needless 
to  say,  the  execution  is  accomplished.  Almost 
fine  is  the  colour  of  the  golden  flesh  against 
the  gold  door  in  the  "  Love  Locked  Out " 
of  Mrs.  Merritt.  It  is  richly  painted,  and 
all  but  the  work  of  a  very  good  colourist. 
In  "  ToU,  Glitter,  Grime,  and  Wealth  on 
a  Flowing  Tide,"  Mr.  Wyllie  has  done 
perhaps  his  very  best  work  ;  it  is  re- 
markably good  in  the  variations  of  three 
kinds  of  vapour — cloud,  smoke,  and  steam, 
all  three  floating  buoyant,  mingled  with  air, 
and  all  three  pierced  with  light.  The  flat- 
ness of  stream  and  barge  is  so  well  managed 
by  means  of  light  and  surface  that  our  eyes 
are  as  it  were  convinced  of  the  absolute 
dead  level  of  the  world.  The  beautifully 
painted  calves  by  Mr.  W.  Hunt  in  the  stable 
interior,  "  A  Dog  in  the  Manger,"  are  a 
sign  of  Chantrey  vigilance ;  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  undei-stand  why  Iwo  of  Mr.  Clarke's 
pictures  were  made  the  nation's  under  that 
resjjonsible  bequest.  The  (Jhantrey  Watts 
is  the  "  Psyche,"  a  figure  full  of  a  curious 
self-consciousness  and  of  a  kind  of  feigned 
simplicity,  but  very  beautiful  in  form.  The 
picture  that  represents  Sir  E.  J.  Poynter  in 
the  same  collection  is  that  singularly  dull 
nude  work,  "A  Visit  to  yFsculapius."  With 
Mr.  Frank  Dicksee's  "Harmony"  even  a 
sentimental  public  must  long  ago  have  been 
sated.  Not  so  with  Mr.  Bramley's  "  Hope- 
less Dawn,"  a  work  of  reallj'  great  emotion 
and  of  masterly  technique  ;  nor  with  "The 
Health  of  the  Bride "  of  Mr.  Stanhope 
Forbes,  in  another  section,  which  looks  ad- 
mirable here  with  its  brilliant  work — hardly 
the  less  brilliant  for  a  touch  of  blackness  in 
the  colour — its  excellent  character  and  fine 
illumination  ;  nor  has  the  sentence  of  popu- 
larity ever  been  pronounced  again.st  the 
Chantrey  Clausen,  another  of  the  glories  of 
the  collection.  This  very  distinguished 
picture  of  a  country  girl  at  her  cottage 
garden  gate  is  a  pure  picture  of  daylight. 
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Daj'light  is  the  subject.  Daylight  is  the 
whole  beauty  of  the  blue  dress  ;  it  moulds 
the  forehead  with  its  slight  protuberances, 
fashions  the  face,  and  the  unshadowed  eyes 
are  full  of  it. 

The  "\'ernon  collection,  brought  hither 
from  South  Kensington,  gives  us,  among 
other  things,  that  deplorable  picture  by  Sir 
Charles  Eastlake,  "  Christ  Lamenting  over 
Jerusalem,"  weak,  lifeless,  and  undramatic 
be3'ond  description.  Of  William  MiiUer's 
striking  talent,  once  neglected,  then  over- 
valued, there  is  a  fine  specimen  in  the 
"Street  in  Cairo,"  a  very  conflagration  of 
sunset :  here,  indeed,  is  not  light  enough 
for  so  much  fire.  It  is  unlucky  that  Sir 
David  Wilkie  should  be  represented  bj'  that 
wretched  picture,  "  The  First  Earring," 
and  by  the  no  less  decadent  and  trashy 
"  Knox  Preaching,"  of  the  Peel  collection. 
The  real  Wilkie  is,  of  course,  to  be  seen  in 
aU  his  pearly  completeness,  freshness,  and 
delicacy  elsewhere ;  but  these  lamentable 
attempts  at  dash  might  well  be  sent  to  some 
darker  and  remoter  storage-place  for  national 
possessions,  reconsidered  in  the  course  of  the 
education  of  national  taste.  Such  a  place 
becomes  necessary  in  time.  The  best  of 
Ford  Madox  Brown's  pictures  is  here — 
"  Christ  AVashing  St.  Peter's  Feet,"  and  one 
of  the  best  of  Fred  Walker's,  "  The  Harbour 
of  Kefuge."  "  The  Bathers  "  was,  perhaps, 
his  truest  success  of  all,  but  the  sentiment 
of  the  other  gives  it  its  representative  place. 
It  is  an  obvious  sentiment,  to  give  no 
weaker  name  to  the  symbolism  of  the  mower 
sweeping  his  scythe  at  work  within  the 
almshouse  enclosure,  set  about  with  the 
aged  figures  of  the  poor.  Tlie  colour  with 
its  crimsons  is  a  very  Ijeautiful  convention, 
somewhat  lacking  in  life,  but  full  of  resolute 
art ;  the  figures  have  a  grace,  elegance,  and 
outlook  pe(^uliar  to  this  painter ;  but  there 
are  surely  some  questions  to  ask  as  to  the 
setting  of  the  younger  woman's  leg  and  the 
anatomy  of  her  walk  generally.  The  other 
picture — of  tramps  encamped  about  their 
fire — fails  disagreeably  in  sincerity  and 
expression — a  f  dlure  due  to  weakness.  A 
beautiful  little  Mason  is  "  The  Cast  Slioe  " 
— water,  moor,  and  a  white  horse.  Eossetti  is 
represented  by  the  fine  and  altogether  worthy 
"Beata  Beatrix,"  by  the  "Annunciation," 
T)oth  of  which  must  be  much  missed  at  the 
National  (iallery,  and  by  a  dark  lady,  the 
name  of  wliose  subject  we  must  be  pardoned 
for  forgetting ;  she  is  unlabelled,  and  ex- 
ceedingly like  a  great  number  of  others. 
The  topographic  record  of  Gethsemane 
and  the  iMount  of  Olives,  painted  in  the 
pre-Eapliaelite  middle  of  the  century  by 
Seddon,  and  full  of  value  for  its  care  and 
for  its  really  good  impression  of  Oriental 
barrenness  and  sunshine,  has  been  placed 
here.  Tlie  Albert  Moore  is  a  good  example 
of  tlie  work  of  a  painter  overlooked  by  many 
and  overpraised  by  some.  It  is  absolutely 
spiritless  and  without  freshness  ;  the  decora- 
tive aim  is  single-hearted  enough ;  but 
wliether  we  are  to  think  that  aim  lias  been 
indeed  compassed  must  depend  on  the  value 
we  set  upon  tlio  type  of  figure,  tlie  quality 
of  light,  and  the  choice  (as  well  as  the  treat- 
ment) of  colour.  To  our  own  eyes  the 
colour  is  peculiarly  unlovely,  and  there  is  no 
illumination  worthy  the  name.     The  large 


equestrian  portrait  of  a  young  woman,  by 
Millais  and  Landseer  together,  is  remark- 
able for  little  except  the  freshness  of  the 
flesh-painting. 

The  Watts  collection  here  is  very  im- 
portant :  a  "  Love  and  Death,"  the  three 
Eve  pictures,  of  which  the  "  Eve  Tempted  " 
is  the  finest  and,  in  a  noble  sense,  the  most 
natural;  the  lovely  "Hope,"  with  the 
"Faith,"  the  "  Charit}-,"  "Love  and  Life," 
the  "  Spirit  of  Christianity,"  "  Mammon," 
the  "  Minotaur,"  "Jonah,"  the  great  "  Cart- 
horses "  ;  and  these  are  only  a  part  of  the 
most  generous  gift  of  a  master  who  has 
preferred  to  fortune  the  happiness  of  paint- 
ing freelj',  and  of  giving  as  freely  to  his 
country. 

A.  M. 


DRAMA. 


NEW  THEATEES  AND   LONG   EUNS. 

WHILE  the  critics  amuse  themselves  by 
discussing  the  occurrence  of  this  or 
that  literary  epoch  in  the  drama,  there  is  an 
ejioch  of  another  kind  silentlj'  evolving 
which  may  have  conseqiiences  of  a  far- 
reaching  character  in  the  theatrical  world. 
I  refer  to  the  time  near  at  hand  when 
London  will  be  surrounded  by  a  belt  of 
active  local  theatres  capable  of  intercepting 
and  absorbing  most  of  the  suburban  jiatron- 
age  that  now  flows  to  the  West-end,  or, 
strictly  speaking,  to  the  small  theatrical  area 
immediately  surrounding  Charing  Cross. 
Hardly  a  month  passes  without  our  hearing 
of  a  new  local  London  theatre  being  opened, 
and  the  coming  winter  will  see  in  operation 
a  dozen  such  houses  which  have  sprung  up 
with  almost  mushroom-like  rapidity.  Of 
course,  no  radical  change  in  the  habits  of 
the  pla3'-going  public  can  be  made  at  once. 
The  new  managements  must  feel  their  feet, 
mould  their  c/ienfi-k,  discover  a  policy  ;  which 
will  take  time.  But  enougli  is  already 
known  and  seen  of  the  new  order  of  things 
to  enable  one  to  judge  that  profound 
changes  are  at  work  in  our  theatrical  system 
— changes  of  equal  importance  to  those 
which  have  taken  place  during  the  past  half 
century.  The  past  half  century  has  seen  the 
rise  of  the  long  run  which  has  enabled 
managers  to  devote  so  much  more  attention 
to  the  mounting  of  plays.  That  a  good  deal 
of  nonsense  is  talked  about  the  costliness  of 
present-day  mise-en-schii'  is  very  true.  One 
hears  of  the  expenditure  upon  a  single  play 
running  into  £10,000  and  £15,000.  Ail 
allowance  being  made  for  exaggeration, 
however,  the  mounting  of  a  first-class  West- 
end  drama  is  not  to  be  done  under  some 
thousands  of  pounds,  a  sum  at  which  a 
manager  of  the  Kemble  period  would  have 
stood  aghast.  Charles  Kean's  productions 
were  beautiful  for  their  period,  but  they 
would  not  have  compared  in  costliness  with 
the  solid  interiors  that  managers  now  affect. 
Some  years  ago  an  eminent  dramatic'  author 
set  up  in  management  for  himself.  The 
experiment  was  a  failure,  but  he  was  able 
to  transport  one  of  his  drawing-room  sets 
from  the  boards  to  his  own  private  residence, 


so  little  was  there  of  theatrical  tinsel  in  its 
composition. 


What  has  tended  to  bring  about  the  long 
run  ?  Not,  as  the  modern  author  might 
suggest,  the  superior  qualitj'  of  the  plays : 
for  Shakespeare  remains  a  useful  standard 
in  this  connexion,  and  the  genius  of  Edmimd 
Kean  and  David  Garrick  failed  to  produce 
runs  of  one-tenth  the  length  that  the  appear- 
ance of  Sir  Henry  Ir\'ing  or  Mr.  Tree  in  a 
Shakespearean  part  commands.  Clearly  the 
long  run  in  the  West-end  theatres — and  it 
exists  nowhere  else — is  due  to  the  enormous 
development  of  travelling  facilities  within 
the  bounds  of  Greater  London  in  the  shape 
of  railways  and  'biis  and  tram  routes.  The 
most  distant  suburbs  are  brought  practically 
to  the  doors  of  the  West-end  theatre,  which 
thus  obtains  the  support  of  a  huge  area  of 
population.  In  Paris  the  means  of  loco- 
motion are  less  developed  than  here,  and 
the  best  plays  fail  to  obtain  the  length  of 
run  that  is  characteristic  of  the  London 
theatres.  Not  onlj'  so,  but  in  the  art,  or  at 
least  as  regards  the  costliness  of  mise-en- 
scene,  Paris  admittedly  lags  behind  London. 


Now  supposing  the  conditions  that  have 
given  rise  to  the  long  run  in  London  are 
destined  to  be  profoundly  modified !  In  its 
bearing  upion  dramatic  art  the  importance  J 
of  sucli  a  change  is  manifest — it  is  difficult, 
indeed,  to  set  limits  to  it.  But  nothing  less 
is  threatened  by  the  extraordinary  extension 
of  suburban  theatres  during  the  past  twelve 
months ;  and  it  is  amazing  to  note  with 
what  indifference  the  West-end  managers, 
as  a  body,  regard  this  novel  situation. 
Sir  Henry  Ir\'ing,  indeed,  patronises  the 
suburban  movement  to  the  extent  of  con- 
senting to  appear  with  his  company  within 
the  next  few  weeks  at  .new  theatres  at 
Stratford  and  Camberwell,  We  may  dis- 
miss the  supposition  that  the  suburban 
theatres  are  likely  to  enter  into  direct 
rivalry  with  the  West -end  houses  in  the 
production  of  new  plays.  That,  of  course, 
is  an  ultimate  possibility,  which  would  in- 
volve to  some  extent  the  revival  of  the  old 
stock-company  system.  For  the  present, 
however,  the  suburban  theatres  are  to  be 
worked  on  the  touring  system,  as  the 
provincial  theatres  are.  That  is  to  say,  as 
soon  as  a  piece  makes  "  a  hit  "  at  a  West- 
end  theatre  a  tour  will  be  booked  for  it ; 
and  as  far  as  appearances  go  at  present, 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  Haymarket  or  a 
Criterion  "success"  should  not  within  a 
few  weeks  be  careering  round  the  sulmrbs 
through  the  agency  of  Companies  1,  2, 
or  3.  Will  the  suburban  play-goer  in 
these  circumstances  exert  himself  to  visit 
the  West-end  theatres  as  hitherto  ?  It  is 
hardly  likely,  because  he  will  feel  that  if  he 
only  waits  long  enough  all  tlie  be.st  West- 
end  pieces  will  be  brought  to  his  door. 
Nay,  more,  if  managers  follow  Sir  Henry 
Ir\ang's  example,  the  AVest-end  companies 
themselves  will  visit  him.  How  the  long 
run  under  such  conditions  is  to  be  main- 
tained is  the  problem.  It  is  evident  that 
the  West-end  theatre  wdl  no  longer  enjoy 
its  command  over  the  vast  area  of  popula- 
tion that  constitutes  suburban  London ;  its 
clientele  must  be  reduced  to  pretty  much  the 
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same  proportions  as  in  the  days  anterior  to 
the  great  development  of  travelling  facilities. 


Possibly  tliis  is  an  alarmist  view ;  but  it 
is  hard  to  beUeve  that  a  dozen  theatres  can 
spring  tip  within  a  twelvemonth  in  all 
quarters  of  suburban  London  without  pro- 
foundly affecting  the  handful  of  central 
theatres  which  have  so  long  had  a  monopoly 
of  London  business.  The  audiences  that 
fill  a  West-end  theatre  night  after  night 
for  many  months  are  clearly  not  dravm  from 
the  immediate  locality.  If,  as  seems  prob- 
able, they  are  drawn  largely  from  the 
suburbs,  then  we  may  fairly  sujipose  that 
all  or  most  of  the  patronage  accorded  to 
the  local  theatres  wiU  be  deducted  fi-om  the 
West-end  ones.  Apparently  no  attempt 
has  ever  been  made  to  ascertain  how  the 
audiences  of  West-end  theatres  are  com- 
posed. In  view  of  the  impending  crisis 
in  theatrical  affairs,  it  would  be  par- 
ticularly interesting  to  see  what  propro- 
tion  of  the  audiences  came  from  Isling- 
ton ;  for  in  Islington  for  many  years  past 
there  has  been  an  excellent  theatre,  the 
Grand,  worked  on  the  touring  system,  and 
therefore  receiving  all  the  West-end  novel- 
ties in  the  same  manner  as  the  belt  of  new 
suburban  theatres  wiU  do.  If  the  Isling- 
tonians  do  not  find  it  worth  while  to  come 
Westward  in  any  great  numbers  in  quest  of 
theatrical  entertainment,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  denizens  of  other  suburbs  will  in  due 
time,  with  new  theatres  on  every  hand, 
follow  their  example. 


SCIENCE. 


So  far  I  have  been  discussing  this  subject 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  West-end 
manager.  There  remains  the  more  im- 
portant question  as  to  how  the  interests  of 
dramatic  art  are  likely  to  be  affected.  Per 
haps  the  change  will  not  be  disadvan- 
tageous ;  it  may  even  be  beneficial. 
Admittedly,  the  long  run  is  not  good  for  the 
actor,  whom  it  leads  into  groovy  and 
mechanical  methods.  With  a  frequent 
change  of  biU  he  will  have  greater  scope 
for  the  cultivation  of  his  art.  Costly  mount- 
ing, no  doubt,  will  be  discouraged ;  but  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  we  have  not  too 
much  of  that.  Immense  pains  are  taken, 
for  example,  first  to  discover  an  historical 
jieriod  for  a  play  like  "  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing"  (written,  evidently,  without  an 
eye  to  period  at  aU),  and  next  to  dress  and 
mount  it  scrupulously  in  accordance  with  the 
prescriptions  of  the  archeoologists.  Much 
virtue  is  under.stood  to  attach  to  such 
"  correctness,"  but  probably  there  are  not  a 
dozen  persons  in  the  house  who  can  verify 
the  propriety  of  every  strap  or  button  worn 
by  the  draiitatis  personm ;  to  a  great  extent, 
indeed,  the  superfine  judgment  of  the  stage- 
manager  is  lost  upon  the  house.  Among  the 
French,  it  may  be  noted,  who  have  the  dra- 
matic instinct  more  highly  developed  than 
ourselves,  there  is  no  demand  for  the  amazing 
archcoological  exactitude  that  is  deemed 
essential  on  the  London  stage.  With  regard 
to  slwrt  runs,  moreover,  there  is  this  to  be 
said,  that  they  woidd  jwobably  lead  to  an 
increased  demand  for  new  plays,  and  that 
the  "  unacted  dramatist "  would  oftener  have 
his  chance  than  at  present. 

J.  F.  N. 


SELDOM,  I  suppose,  has  a  more  remark- 
able communication  greeted  the  eyes 
of  the  Englishman,  as  he  turns  over  his 
Times,  than  that  in  which  the  veteran  Lord 
Armstrong  made  his  final  confession  of  faith 
on  the  subject  of  motion  as  matter.  How 
many  readers  of  the  Times  are  sufficiently 
up-to-date  on  the  subject  of  molecid.es, 
ether,  and  the  atomic  theory  to  have  gleaned 
even  a  passing  conception  of  what  it  was 
all  about,  one  need  not  j^ause  to  inquire. 
The  pronouncement  is  sufficiently  interesting 
in  itself. 


In  the  first  place,  the  letter  was  the  out- 
come of  an  attack  by  the  Spectator,  and  by 
a  Times  reviewer,  on  a  harmless-looking 
paragraph  in  Lord  Armstrong's  recent 
electrical  paper,  in  which  the  suggestion 
was  thrown  out  that  molecules,  after  aU, 
might  be  only  "modes  of  motion,"  dis- 
pensing apparently  with  the  idea  of  anything 
moved  (except  energy)  or  of  a  medium  for 
the  motion.  This  suggestion  Lord  Arm- 
strong's recent  letter  expands.  He  now 
confesses  himself  a  transcendentalist  of 
the  most  advanced  type — rather  a  curious 
position,  at  first  sight,  for  an  engineer  of 
such  practical  tendencies.  The  popular 
notion  of  matter  as  an  aggregation  of  solid 
particles  in  close  contact  he  rejects  as  in- 
compatible with  the  facts  of  radiation 
and  compressibility.  He  admits  that  the 
numericfd  relations  manifested  in  chemical 
science  require  that  there  shoidd  be  atoms 
composed  of  groups  of  units,  but  he  sees  no 
reason  why  the  units  should  consist  of  any- 
thing but  force.  Force  is  essential,  and 
force  wiU  fit  the  facts ;  therefore,  he  argues, 
anything  further  is  superfluous  and  contrary 
to  the  principle  of  unity  in  nature.  On  this 
theory  all  solid  apparitions  are  in  a  way 
illusory  and  due  to  our  personal  sensa- 
tions. "  Nature,"  he  says,  "  apart  from 
sensation,  is  dark,  silent,  and  colourless, 
though  not  the  less  wonderful  when  intel- 
lectually considered.  It  is  an  additional 
marvel  that  sensation  shoidd  regard  it  in 
a  glorified  form.  Nevertheless,  sensation  is 
in  these  cases  iUusory  ;  and  so  may  aU  our 
perceptions  be  as  conveyed  to  consciousness 
through  the  medium  of  sensation." 


In  discarding  the  idea  of  a  medium,  as 
well  as  of  solid  units.  Lord  Armstrong  might 
be  considered  generally  as  going  even 
further  than  Lord  Kelvin,  whose  conceptions 
of  ether  and  matter  are  sufficiently  rarified 
for  most  people.  He  quotes  a  jiassage, 
however,  from  Lord  Kelvin,  in  which 
the  latter  speculates  upon  a  theory  of 
matter  containing  no  attributes  other 
than  properties  of  motion.  A  continuous 
etheric  medium  is  not  specified  in  this  defi- 
nition, but  neither  is  it  specifically  omitted. 
"  Even  if  it  had  been  included,"  said  Lord 
Armstrong,  valiant  in  his  apostasy,  "  I  should 
still  have  felt  at  liberty  to  suggest  the  sulfi- 
ciency  of  energy  alone  as  the  basis  of 
operative  motion  ;  motion  alone  in  conjunc- 


tion with  energy  is   a  fact,  while  ether  is 
only  a  hypothesis." 

I  HAVE  once  or  twice  mentioned  the 
admirable  work  done  by  the  publishing 
departments  of  the  U.S.  geographical  and 
biological  surveys.  Recently,  by  the  courtesy 
of  Mr.  T.  S.  Palmer,  acting  chief  of  the 
latter  survey,  we  received  a  parcel  of 
reports  illustrating  the  wide  extent  and 
useful  character  of  the  work  it  does.  This 
survey  is  a  branch  of  the  Depart  uent  of 
Agriculture,  and  used  to  be  known  as  the 
"  Division  of  Ornithology  and  Mammalogy." 
Its  objects  are  to  work  out  all  over  the 
United  States  the  distribution  of  birds  and 
mammals,  and  to  study  the  food  habits  of 
sijecies  which  are  of  economic  importance. 
For  example,  there  are  monographs  on 
the  common  crow  and  the  woodpecker,  show- 
ing the  distribution,  and  tracing  by  means 
of  the  examination  of  an  enormous  number 
of  stomachs,  their  relative  harmfulness  or 
beneficiality  to  the  farming  and  fruit- 
growing industries.  It  is  pleasant  to  note 
in  connexion  with  these  reports  a  strong 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  Washington 
officials  to  jjreserve  and  protect  the  wild 
species  with  which  thej'  are  concerned. 
They  have  practically  abandoned  all  hope 
of  legislation  as  a  protection,  and  are 
trying  instead  to  incidcate  a  respect  for 
natural  objects  by  instituting  such  cere- 
monies as  "Arbor  Day,"  when  children 
are  made  to  plant  trees,  and  "Bird  Day," 
when  the  usefulness  of  birds  is  made  a 
theme  for  discussion.  These  two  movements 
have  been  very  successful  in  America,  and 
it  is  a  pity  that  we  have  not  some  equivalent 
in  our  English  schools.  H.  C.  M. 


COEEESPONDENCE. 

Me.  Boelase  on  Irish  Aecil^jology. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Alfred  Nutt's  remarks 
(AcLiDEliY,  August  H)  ou  the  period  assigned 
by  Mr.  Borlase  and  his  reviewer  to  the  great 
body  of  legendary  Irish  literature,  I  may  state 
that  Mr.  Borlase  refers  primarily  to  the  whole 
of  that  Uterature,  but  deals  specially  only  with 
the  Lehor  Gahala  {Leahhnr  Gabhala),  or  '-Book 
of  Immigrations."  He  speaks  of  the  •'  Ancient 
Irish  Books  "  generally,  remarking  that  "  as  to 
their  date,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
Book  of  Armmjh  .  .  .  they  belong  to  the  period 
known  to  philologists  as  the  '  Middle  Irish ' 
period,  dating  from  the  begiuning  of  the 
twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  century "  (p.  1053). 
Thinking  this  somewhat  too  absolute  and  even 
misleading,  I  referred  to  those  texts  as  "  in 
their  present  furm  eviiiposeil  or  reeomposed  mainly 
between  the  twelfth  and  fifteenth  centuries  "  ; 
nor  can  I  understand  why  Mr.  Nutt  should 
object  to  the  statement  as  thus  modified.  He 
himself  allows  that  "texts  of  this  cycle  con- 
tinued to  be  copied,  loith  nHertdiim  of  lanijuaye 
and  orcasional  amplijiratlon  [italics  mine]  down 
to  the  fifternth  century,"  which  is  precisely 
what  I  meant  by  saying  that  in  then-  present 
form  they  were  recomposed,  i*tc.  Or  does  Mr. 
Nutt  suppose  that  texts  could  be  recomposed 
in  the  twelfth  without  having  existed  in  earlier 
centuries  't 

With  the  rest  of  Mr.  Nutt's  remarks  I  fully 
agree,  but  would  veuturc  a  mUd  protest  against 
his  apjiarent  assumption  that  I  in  any  way 
"  endorse  "  Mr.  Borlase's  views. 

The  Eeviewek. 
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HOW    USED. 

start  the  paper  with  a  pin  or  auy  pointed  instrument— a  slight  pull— off  it 
comes,  and  the  lead  pencil  is  sharpened.  Thirty  Fresh  Points  to  every 
Pencil.  The  only  wear  is  from  use,  not  from  whittling  away  or  breaking  the 
lead. 

No  wood  chips  are  left  on  the  floor,  nor  any  dirty  marking-stuff'  on  your 
fingers. 

What  the  Ne-wrspapers  say  of  the 

BLAISDELL  SELF-SHARPENING  PENCIL 

Truth. 

"  There  is  no  limit  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  Americans  in  improving  upon  the  ordinary 
paraphemaUft  of  daily  life.  The  other'day  I  found  my  oflBce  table  provided  with  a  set  of 
new  editorial  pencils— red,  blue,  and  black.  Beins  struck  by  somethiug  unusual  in  their 
appearance,  I  made  inquiries,  and  diwcovered  that  they  represented  the  latest  Yankee 
notion  in  lead  pencils,  the  lead  being  mounted  in  a  stick  of  tightly-i)acked  paper  instead 
of  wood.  The  paper  is  laid  on  in  layers,  and  the  advantage  of  the  arrangement  is  that 
when  the  point  is  broken  or  worn  down,  you  tear  off  one  layer  of  paper,  and  a  new 
and  perfectly  symmetrical  point  is  instantly  produced  without  any  further  process  of 
sharpening.  This  is  called  the  '  Blaisdell'  pencil,  and  if  Blaisdell  is  the  inventor,  I  hope 
he  may  make  a  fortune  out  of  it." 

The  Queen. 

"What  an  improvement  this  is  upon  the  old  laborious  process  of  pencil  sharpening, 
and  how  much  less  extravagant  with  regard  to  the  consumption  of  the  lead,  which  cannot 
snap  off  when  thus  treated ! " 

Westminster  Gazette. 

'*It  is  decidedly  an  ingenious  idea." 

Black  and  White. 

"The  *  Blaisdell  Belf-8hari)cning  paper  pencil '  is  a  remarkably  smart  contrivance.  The 
lead  is  encased  in  paper,  which  can  easily  be  unrolled  when  a  fresh  point  is  required." 

The   Lady. 

*'A  Bclf-sharpcning  paper  pencil  does  not  sound  a  very  promising  invention,  but 
anyone  who  becomes  possessed  of  one  of  the  Blaisdell  variety  will  acknowledge  at  ouce 
that  it  is  a  very  ingenious  little  article.  These  pencils  need  no  knife  to  sharpen  them,  ns, 
by  simply  tearing  off  a  little  roll  of  paper  at  the  end,  a  new  point  appears.  They  are  made 
in  black,  red,  or  blue,  for  office  work,  and  are  well  worthy  of  a  trial." 

Evening  News  and  Post. 

"One  of  the  latest  inventions  that  tend  to  make  literary  life  better  worth  living  is  the 
BlaisdoU  Paper  Pencil.  Penknives,  blackened  thumbs  and  unparliamentary  language 
when  the  point  snaps  short  at  an  imj>ortant  moment  are  now  at  a  discount.  All  that  tho 
wrilcr  or  reporter  has  to  do  is  to  insert  a  pin  in  a  spot  indicated  on  the  pencil-stem,  and,  lo  ! 
a  little  roll  of  paper  unfolds  like  a  diminutive  shaving,  or  a  released  curl,  and  a  fresh 
already  sharpened  point  appears  to  gladden  his  eyes  and  stimulate  his  harassed  brain." 


HOW    SOLD. 

Ask  for  the  BLAISDKLL  SELF-.SH  AlU'ENING  I'ENCIL  at  any  stationer's. 
Tli«  Bi,ACKi,KAi>  l'ENtii-.s  are  made  in  .O  Grades :  H.Ii;  H;  H;  H.H  ;  B.ll ; 
finest  Bavarian  Lead,  equal  to  the  highest  quality  of  Artists'  Pencils.  Coloured 
Crayon  I'kncils  in  Blue,  Red,  Yellow,  Green,  and  Black,  tough  and  smooth, 
rich  in  colour. 

If  your  stationer  does  not  sell  them,  send  Is.  for  set  of  sample  pencils  to — 

BLAISDELL    PAPER    PENCIL     CO.,    LTD., 

46,  HOLBORN  VIADUCT,  LONDON,  E.G. 


Fountain  Pens  and  Stylos 

The  objections  to  them,  and  how  they  have 
been  met 


Cceteru  paribus  everyone  would  rather  use  a 
fountain  pen  that  carries  its  own  ink,  and  can, 
therefore,  be  used  anywhere  and  at  any  moment, 
in  preference  to  an  ordinary  pen,  which  has  to  be 
dipped  in  the  ink  every  minute  or  so. 

But  fountain  pens  have  acquii-ed  a  bad  name  from 
two  or  three  general  objections  to  them.  "  A 
fountain  pen  is  all  very  well,"  people  say,  "but  it 
has  to  be  carried  upright,  otherwise  the  ink  comes 
out  in  your  pocket ;  in  fact,  the  ink  spills  and  makes 
a  liideous  mess  on  the  smallest  provocation.  By  way 
of  compensation,  when  you  want  to  write,  the  ink 
retires  to  the  barrel  (if  it  isn't  all  spilled  into  your 
pocket)  and  refuses  to  emerge  until  the  pen  has  been 
shaken  and  thumped  until  it  squirts  out  a  blot  on 
the  carpet." 

This  used  to  be  true  ;  but  the  CAW  PEN  has  met 
the  difficulty.  It  does  not  have  to  be  carried  up- 
right ;  it  can  be  carried  sideways,  upside  down,  or 
in  any  position  whatever.  The  ink  cannot  possibly 
spill,  because  it  is  in  a  hermetically  closed  chamber, 
screwed  tight.     There  is  no  air-hole. 

The  pen  can  be  jerked  or  thrown  about  as  much 
as  you  please ;  it  cannot  spill.  On  the  other  hand, 
until  the  CAW  PEN  is  opened  for  use  the  nib  (which 
is  a  gold  one  of  the  finest  quality)  is  immersed  in  the 
ink.  Consequently  it  writes  at  once,  without  giving 
any  trouble. 

The  CAW  PEN  is  not  merely  the  only  fountain  pen 
which  anyone  cares  to  use  who  has  once  seen  it  as  a 
pocket  pen,  but  it  is  so  convenient  for  desk  use  that 
it  supersedes  all  other  pens  whatever. 

It  is  easily  filled,  and  having  a  wide  mouth  does 
not  clog  with  air  bubbles  during  that  operation. 
Prices  from  12s.  6d. 

"  Caw  pens  have  a  repute  beyond  tlioir  neighbours." 

Westminster  Budget. 

The  objection  to  Stylographic  Pens  is  that  the 
point  rarely  suits  the  writer's  hand,  and  cannot  be 
adjusted. 

The  CAW  STYLOGRAPHIC  PEN  can  be  adjusted 
in  an  instant.  It  has  not  all  the  advantages  of  the 
CAW  FOUNTAIN  PEN ;  but  for  people  who  prefer 
a  stylo  this  is  the  best  stylo  on  the  market.  Prices 
from  5s. 
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CATALOGUES. 


POTTER'S     BOOK    CATALOGUE    on    General 
Literature  (No.  116,  for  AUGUST),  at  reduced  prices,  poBt  free. 
Sporting  Worka  purchased. — AVilliam  Potter,  30,  Exchange  Street 
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GREVEL  &  CO., 

PUBLISHERS  and  IMPORTERS  of  FOREIGN  BOOKS, 

33,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
)aily  Importations  of  all  Prominent  New  PublicatiooB. 

be  had  hy  etatiug 

ORETGN     BOOKS 

promptly  supplied  o 

CATALOGUES  on  application. 
DULAU    4    CO.,    37,    SOHO    SQUARE. 


w 


Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  20,  South  Frederick  Street, 
Edinburgh,  and  7,  Broad  Street,  Oxford. 
CATALOGUES    post  free    on  application. 


T 


H.  WOHLLEBEN 

FOREIGN  BOOKSELLER, 

45,  Great  Russell  Street  (Opposite  the  British  Museum), 

Supplies  all  Foreign  Books  and  Periodicals  at  the  most  moderate 

prices. 

CATALOGUES  on  application. 


w 


THACKER         &         CO. 

PUBLISHERS    AND    EXPORTERS, 

2,  Creed  Lane,  London,  £.0. 

Calcutta  :  Tracker,  Spink  ft  Co. 

M3S.  considered  for  Publication.  [Established  1919. 


AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

GP.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  and 
•  BOOKSELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New 
York,  and  24.  BEUFORD  STREET,  LONDON.  W.C.  desire  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  READING  PUBIIO  to  the  excellent  facilities 
presented  by  their  Branch  House  in  London  for  filling,  on  the  most 
favourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD  PUBLICA- 
TIONS  and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS - 
CATALOG  U  ES  sent  on  appUoation. 


VICTORIA    UNIVERSITY. 
TTNIVERSITY     COLLEGE,      LIVERPOOL. 

ARTS    AND    SCIENCE    DEPARTMENT. 
SESSION   1897-8. 

Full  Curriculum  for  VICTORIA    UNIVERSITY    and    LONDON 

UNIVERSITY  DEGREES         " -      -  . 

prepared    for    Civil    .Seiric 
Examinations. 

SPECIAL    CURRICULA  are 

PARING      for      BUSINESS       ,.        ^ 

CHEMISTRY,    for    ENGINEERING.    ELECTRO-TECHNICS,   and 
ARCHITECTURE. 

Physical,     Engineering,    Biological,    and    Cbemiual    Laboratories. 
Practical  Laboratory  Work  for  Professional  and  other  Students 

All  Classes  open  to  Mai  '  .      -      .  .     . 

upwards.     Students  admit 
Preliminary  Examination, 

PROFESSORS    AND   LECTURERS. 

Greek— Professor  Kendall.  M.A.,  D.Litt. 

Latin— Professor  Strong.  M.A.,  LL  D. 

French— Victor  H.  Priedel,  B  -6s.-L.,  Ph.D. 


IMPORTANT.— PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING. 

NEWSPAPERS,  MAGAZINES,  BOOKS,  &c.— 
KING.  SELL  4  RAILTON,  Limited,  high-clasa  Printers 
and  Publishers,  12.  Gough  Square,  4,  Bolt  Court.  Fleet  Street,  E.C.. 
have  speoially-built  Rotary  and  other  fast  Machines  for  printing 
illustrated  or  other  Publications  and  specially-built  Machines  for  faat 
folding  and  covering  8, 16.  24,  or  32-page  Journals  at  one  operation. 

Advice  and  assistance  given  to  anyone  wishing  to  commence  New 
Journals. 

Facilities  upon  the  premises  for  Editorial  Offices,  free.    Advertising 
and  Publishing  Departments  conducted. 

Telephone 65121.    Telegraph  "Africanism,  London." 


HIGH -CLASS  PUBLISHING  BUSINESS.— 
FOR  SALE,  a  well-established  and  High-Class  PUBLISHING 
BUSINESS,  holding  sojtw  Valtiable  riant  and  Copyrighta.  Whole  or 
part  Stock  maybe  taken,  and  part  of  purchase- 
under  sufficient  guarantee.     Full  particulr '  " 

Co.,  ilxpert  Copyright  Val  -    -  ■ 

TO  "WEALTHY  PATRONS  of  ART  and  BELLES 
LETTRES.— A  Gentleman  engaged  in  producing  a  GREAT 
WORK,  indispensable  to  Students  of  English  Literature  throughout 
the  civilised  world,  requires  FINANCING  to  a  very  moderate  extent. 
The  Work  baa  met,  so  far  as  it  has  at  present 
approval  of  eminent  experts, 

Apply  by  letter  (Principals  o.  ^■-.. j, , -,'--^-„ 

Steadman  &  Van  Praagh,  Solicitors,  23.  Old  Broad  Street.  London,  E.C- 

A  LINGUIST,  connected  with  several  Leaiufd 
Societies  abroad,  seeks  SECRETARIAL  WORK.  Translations; 
Research  Notes ;  Foreign  Correspondence  ;  Articles  supplied  to  Maga- 
zines, Ac- Write  E.  Genlis,  43,  Southampton  Row,  London,  W  C. 

SCHOLARLY   TYPE-WRITING  bv  a  Graduate. 
Greek,  Latin,  Foreign  MSS.,    Poems.    Plays,    Translations.- 
E.  W.  LuMMis,  Beeches  Road,  West  Bromwich. 


)Me; 


English  History— Professor  Mackav,  jf.A. 
Philosophy— Professor  MacCunn,  ?il.A. 
Art  of  Education— W.  H.  Woodward,  B.A. 
Political  Economy  and  Commercial  Snieuce 
Architecture- Professor  Simpson. 


Physi 


-Professor  Oliver  Lodge,  LL.D.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S. 


B 


IRMINGHAM    MUSICAL    FESTIVAL,    1897. 


TUESDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  THURSDAY,  AND  FRIDAY, 
OCTOBER  5,  6,  7,  AND  8,  1897. 


Electrotechnics— A.  Hay,  B.Sc. 

Engineering— ProfesBor  Hele  Shaw,  LL  D..  Mem  Inst.  O.E. 

Chemistry— Professor  Caraphell  Brown,  D.Sc. 

Ptiysiology- Professor  C.  S.  Slierrington,  M  A.,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

"'■-    ^- ■         ,D.S      "~~ 

-     .  veyt 

Physiograpiiy— J.  L.  Howard,  D.S 

An  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATION  for  intending  Students  I 
steenth  yea       '"  '     '    "'        """"  .-    . 

SESSION  I 

_  i  to  1  and  2 

and  10  to  1  c 


heldo 

OCTOBER  4th. 
September  30th  ;  10  to  1  and  2  to  4 


11  to  land  2  to  4. 
-     -    -    -  -  _  October  2nd. 

EVENING  CLASSES  commence  OCTOBER  11th. 
Full  Prospectus  on  application  to  the  College  Reoistrar. 


VICTORIA    UNIVERSITY. 
rpHE    YORKSHIRE    COLLEGE,    LEEDS, 

The  24th  SESSION  of  the  DEPARTMENT  of  SCIENCE,  TECH- 
NOLOGY, and  ARTS  will  heifin  on  OCTOBER  .5,  and  the  b7th 
SESSION  of  the  SCHOOL  of  MEDICINE  on  OCTOBER  1.  1997. 

The  Classes  prepare  for  the  following  professions :— Chemistry.  Civil, 
rical,  and   Sa   '  "     '  ~    .      .. 

,  Dyeing.  Leath 
Teaching,  Medicine,  and  Surgery. 

University  Degrees  are  also  conferred  in  the  P.acuUie3  of  Arts, 
Science.  Medicine,  »nd  Surgery. 

Lyddon  Hall  has  been  establishe.!  for  Students'  Residence. 

Prospectus  of  any  of  the  above  may  be  had  from  the  Rkqistrar. 


MARIE    BREMA    and   Misi .,.„,_„      „ 

M.AY;  Mr.  EDWARD  LLOYD  and    Mr.    BEN    DAVIES  ;    Mr 
ANDREW     BLACK,      Jlr.    PLUNKBT    GREENE,    and 

BISPHAM.  

TUESDAY  MORNING-"  ELIJAH." 


,  EDWARD   GERM.\N'S  .lYMPHONIC  POEM,      H.4.MLLT 

(Composed  expressly  for  this  Festival). 

BEETHOVEN'S  C  MINOR  SYMPHONY.  No.  s, 

AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

WEDNESDAY    MORNING. 
PROFESSOR  STANFORD'S  NEW  "  REQUIEM 

(First  time  of  Performance).  

BACH'S    CANTATA,    "0    LIGHT    EVERLASTING. 
BRAHMS'  SYMPHONY,  No.  1. 


( A.S  specially  edited  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Fuller  Maitland  for  this  Pest 
AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 


THURSDAY  MORNING-"  MESSIAH." 


MOZARTS  G  MINOR  SYMPIfONY,  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 


TSCHAIKOWSKI'S    SYMPHONY 


FRIDAY   EVENING-BERLIOZ'   "  FAUST." 

DR.  HANS  RICHTER. 


TTNIVI 


of     WALES. 


APPLICATIONS  are  invited  forthe  postof  Temporary  ASSISTANT 
LECTURER  in  the  DEPARTMENT  of  GREEK.  The  Lecturer  will 
be  required  to  undertake  part  of  the  work  of  the  Department  during 
the  Session  1897.8,  being  the  term  of  office  of  the  Principal— who  is 
also  Professor  of  Greek—as  Vice.Chaocellor  of  the  University  of  Wales. 

Applications,  with  Testimonials,  should  be   sent  not   later  than 
Wednesday,  September  15th,  to  the  undersigned,  from  whi  '    '    " 
particulars  may  be  obtained. 


further 
Registrar. 


u 


NIVERSITY    COLLEGE,    LONDON. 


;  WEDNESDAY,  October  6th, 


JOURNALISTIC  PUPIL.— "Would  be  thoroughly 
taught  the  commercial,  printing,  and  editorial  work  of  a  news- 
paper and  general  printing  office.  With  his  intelligent  co-operation 
would  be  made  duly  qualified  to  take  charge  of  a  similar  business. 
Moderate  premium,  which,  eupplemented.  would  be  returned  as  pro- 
gressive salary.  Must  write  shorthand.  May  reside  with  editor  or 
or  -Address  M.  M.,  care  of  Messrs.  Passmore  &  Cookea,  Avon 
Vest  Kensington,  W. 


ioXe'.'^ 


THE     AUTHOR'S    HAIRLESS    PAPER -PAD. 
(The  LEADENUALL  PRESS,  Ltd.,  60,  Leadenhall  Street, 
London,  E.C.) 
Contains  hairlesB  paper,  over  which  the  pen  slips  with  perfect 
f  reedom.%  Sixpence  each,    59  per  dozen,  ruled  or  plain. 


WELDON,  F.R.S.,  will 

These  Lectures  are  suited  to  the  requirements  of  Students  preparing 
for  the  Examinations  of  the  London  University,  as  well  as  to  those 
of  Students  wishing  to  study  Zoology  for  its  own  sake.  Notice  of  other 
Courses  of  Lectures,  to  be  delivered  during  the  Session,  will  be  given 
l^teT.  J    ]yf_  HoRSBDRGH,  M.A.,  Secretary. 


U 


NIVERSITY 


DURHAM. 


SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  WOMEN,  OCTOBER,  1897. 
£70  in  SHOLARSHIPS  will  be  OFFERED  for  COMPETITION 
by  WOMEN  STUDENTS  who  commence  Residence  at  Durham  in 
October,  1897.  The  EXAMINATION  begins  on  OCTOBER  ISth. 
Notice  of  intention  to  Reside  should  be  sent,  not  later  than 
September  30th,  to  Professor  Sampsox,  The  Castle,  Durham,  from  whom 
all  information  as  to  cost  of  Residence,  &c  ,  may  also  be  obtained. 


PRiNCiPA^-Rev.  it.  P.  GURNEY,  M.A.,D.C.L. 
College  forms  part  of  the  University  of    Durham,   and    the 
'sity  Degrees  in  Science  and  Letters  are  open  to  Students  of 

^In  addition  to  the  Departments  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Science 
complete  Courses  are  provided  in  Agriculture,  Engim    ---    -  -    ■ 
Architecture.    Mininc,    Literat 
Languagep,  Fine  Art,  &c. 

Residential  Hostels  for  5Ien  and  for  Women  Students  are  attached 
to  the  College. 

The  27th  SESSION  begins  SEPTEMBER  27th,  1897, 

Full  particulars  of  the  University  Curricula 

.,.  ,     ,.__.,  ■_  ■!.  _   ^ ^^  (Drice  Is.  'id.). 


Th. 

Univ 
boths 


B  Row,  Birmingham. 


S'' 


HOSPITAL    and 


PRELIMINARY    SCIENTIFIC    CLASS. 

SYSTEMATIC    COURSES   of   LECTURES   and    LABORATORY 

WORK  in  the  subjects  of  the  Preliminary  Scientific  and  Intermediate 


£18  18s.  to  Students  of  the 

,  u.ug.v  .^"..j be  taken. 

special  Class  for  the  January  Examination. 


For  further  particulars  apply     -    ,  _^ 

St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  London,  E.C. 

A  Handbook  forwarded  on  application. 


Warden  of   the  CoLLEar 


An  EXAMINATION  fur 
FILLING  UP  about  TWENTY  VACANCIES   on  Jhe.  Foujcl.^- 


QT.  PAUL'S  SCHOOL 


.,^  „^ the  14th,  15th,  16tb,  17th,  and  aith  SEPTEMBER 

For  information  apply  to  the  Bcrsab,  St.  Paul's  School, 

West  Kensington,  W. 


NEXT.- 


s 


C  H  O  O  L    for    GIRLS,     Coombe    Hill    Koa>e, 

Ea3t  Grin8te.ad,  Sussex. 
Priscipai.— M  I S  3    CLARK. 
Moral  Training  is  substituted  tor  Religious  Teaching,  and  an  all- 
round  development  of  the  individual  for  mere  lesson.learning 

Physical  Training  and  Hand-work  form  a  definite  part  of  the  School 
Course.  ,,  , 

The  AUTUMN  TERM  begin 


!  SEPTEMBER  15th. 


MESSES,    J.    C.    DEUMMOND    &    CO., 

ART     REPRODUCERS, 
14,    HENRIETTA    STREET,    COVENT    GARDEN,    W.C, 
Are  the  sole  representatives  in  Great  Britain  of 
HERR  HANF8TAENGL,  of  Munich 
The  well-known  Artist  in  PHOTOGRAVURE  now  patronised  by  the 
leading  London  Art   Publishing  Firms.     A  large  Collection  of  Im- 
portant Plates  always  on  view. 

Process   Blocks  for  the  purpose  of  Ordinary 
Book  Illustrations. 

Messrs.  DRUMMOND  4  CO.  supply  the  cheapest  and  best  Procees.s 
.  *".  .    .     _.  ._.-    —  —  .cially  adapted  to  meet  fh^  wants  of 

id  those  engaged  in 
id  Diocesan  Records. 

J.  0.  DRUMMOND  4  CO.  invite  attention  to  their 

Improved    Kapid    Photo-Mechanical    Process 

For  the  Reproduction  of  Works  of  Art,  Original  MSS., 

Designs,  Lace  Manufactures _  Photographs,  Views,  Book 

Illustrations,  Artistic  Advertisements,  Catalogues,  i-c  , 

<£*c,,  at  a  moderate  cost. 

Specimens  and  Price  List  on  application. 
Oa«es:    4.  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON 
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[Sept.   11,   1897. 


W.   &  R.  CHAMBERS'S 

NEW     EDUCATIONAL     BOOKS. 
PHYSICS     An  Elempntary  Text-Book  for 

ljmi:,si^,  Clas.fr     Ev  11   C.   KNOTT,  D.Sc.  (Edin.!,  F.R.S.K., 
Lecturer  'on  Applied  ilatliematios  and  Plijsics  (Medical)  m  tlie 
University  of  Edinburgh. 
'■  One  of  the  best  of  recent  elementary  treatises." — Ulieiueum. 

WILSONS     INORGANIC      CHEMISTRY. 

K.^risecl  to  Date      By   H.  0.  MADAN,  JI.A.,  F.O.S,,  Fellow  of 
Queen's  College,  Oxford.    Crowu  8vo,  cloth,  554  pr-.  P"ce  4s. 

ELEMENTARY     MECHANICS,    including 

Hydrostatics  and  Pneumatics.  By  OLIVER  J.  LODGE.  D.Sc^ 
ri-of cHsor  of  Phvaics  in  U  niversitv  College,  Liverpool,  and 
ALFRED  LODGE,  M. A.,  Professor  of  Pure  Matbematics,  Royal 
Indian  Enirineering  ColleRe,  Cooper's  Hill.  New  Edition.  With 
3  Examples.    308  pp.,  4s.  6d. 


ELEMENTARY    HUMAN   PHYSIOLOGY. 

Adapted  to  tlie  Syllalmg  of  the  South  Kensington  Science  Depart- 
ment. By  J.  G.  MclvENDRICK.  M.D..  F.R.S.,  Professor  of 
Physiology  in  the  University  of  Glas,'ow.  lUustnitcd  with  l(i-l 
Woodcuts.    '23.  6d. 

THE  ELEMENTS  of  EUCLID.     Books  I.- 

VI.  and  P.irtsof  Bnoks  XI.,  XII.  With  numerous  Deductions, 
Appendices,  and  Historical  Notes,  by  J.  S.  MACKAY,  LL.D., 
Mathematical  Master  in  the  Edinburgh  Academy.  412  pp.,  392 
IJiagrams.     Pnee  as.  6d. 

KEY  to  MACKAY'S   EUCLID.     By  J.  S. 

MACKAY,  M.A.,  LIj.D.     Price  33.  (id. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY,      ELEMENTARY. 

Ad:i|ited  to  thf  Mvllabus  of  the  South  Konsingt'^n  Science  Depart- 
nipnt.  New  Edition,  l>y  DAVID  FORSYTH,  M.A.  D.Sc.  With 
I'iagrams,  Questions,  and  Examination  Papers.    :;;s.  6d. 

ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  By  W.  W.  Perkin, 

.Ion..  Ph.P.  F.K.S.,  and  F.  STANLEY  KIPPING,  Ph.D.,  D.Sc. 
(L  iTid.l.       With    Diagrams.      P.irt    I.,    :1s.  6d,      P.irt    II.,  3s.  6J. 

.■lotb.iis.  6d. 

SHAKESPEARE'S   PLAYS  for  SCHOOLS 

With  Introduction,  Copious  Notes,  Examination  Papers,  and  Plan 

of  Preparation. 

Hamlet,  cloth,  is.  6d.    King  Lear,  cloth.  Is.  3d.    As  You  Like  It, 

Coriolanus.    Henry   V..  Henry    VIII.,    Julius    Caesar,     Kine    John 

Macbeth.  Merchant  of  Venice.  MidsummerNieht's  Dream.  Richard  II., 

Richard  HI.,  The  Tempest,  Twelftli  Night,  cloth.  Is.  each. 

CHAUCER. -THE  CANTERBURY  TALES. 

With  Glossary  and  Examination  Papers. 
The  Prologue,  The  Squieres  Tale,  The  Clerkes  Tale,   The  Man  of 
Lxwes  Tale,  is.  Gd.  each.    The  Knightea  Tale,  2s. 


W.  &  R.  CHAMBERS,  Limited, 
47,  Paternoster  Row,  London  ;  and  Edinburgh. 


>  September,  1897),  in  cloth. 


Now  ready  for  September,  price  6d. 

THE      EXPOSITORY      TIMES. 
Editor--Rev.  ,JAa.  HASTINGS,  D.D. 
Contents  include  :  Prof.  A.  B.   DAVIDSON  :  His  Work  and  Influ- 
ence.   By  Prof.  SalniomI,  II,  II.     F.ditor's  Notes  of  Recent  Exposition 

The  OxyrhviiclMi,  Ti  ,  ■      -"-    —    -"      ■ 

Foreign  Thr-.t.--"       I: 
Swete,  Prof    II. 

Volu 

Will,  „       y,       [  /  nf  Pro/.  A.  B.  ilavidtm, 

^o^v  Ready,  73.  6d. 

Edinburgh  :  T.  S  T.  CLARK,  38,  George  Street. 

MUDIE'S    SELECT    LIBRARY. 

For  the  CIRCULATION  and  SAL^  of  all  the  BEST 

ENGLISH,    FRENCH,   GERMAN,    ITALIAN 
AND  SPANISH  hsOOKS. 


TOWN  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

from  ONE  GUINEA 

per  annum. 

LONDON  BOOK  SOCIETY  (for 


COUNTRY 
SUBSCRIPTIONS  from 

TWO  GUINEAS  per  annum. 
N.B  — Two  or  Three  Friends  may 

UNITE  in  ONE  SUBSCRIPTION', 

and    thus    lessen    the    Cost   of 

Carriage. 


GUINEAS  per 

Town  and    Village  Clubs  supplied  on  Liberal  Terms. 

Prospectuses  and  Monthly  Lists  of  Books  gratis  and 
poet  free. 

SURPLUS     LIBRARY    BOOKS 

Now  Opfhbed  at 

Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 


A  NEW  CLEARANCE  LIST  (100  pp.) 

Sent  Gratis  and  post  free  to  any  address. 

The  List  contains:   POPULAR   WORKS  in   TRAVEL 

SPORT,      HISTORY,      BIOGRAPHY,      SCIENCE,     and 

FICTION.    Also  NEW  and  SURPLUS  Copieaof  FRENCH 

GERMAN,  ITALIAN,  and  SPANISH  BOOKS. 


MUDIE'S    SELBOT    LIBRAB,Y,    Limited, 

30—34,  New  Oifobd  Stbket;  241,  Beomptok  RoiD  S.W.; 

48,  QuiEH  VicTOBn  Strbbt,  E.C,  London;  and 

atBABToir  Abcadb,  Maitchbstbk. 


OLIPflANT'S  NEW  SEASON  BOOKS. 


Just  published,  crown  8vo,  price  2s.  Cd. 

SHAKESPEARE,  PURITAN 
AND  RECUSANT. 

By    Rev.    T.    CARTER.      With  a  Prefatory   Note  hy 
Rev.  Principal  J,  OSWALD  DYKES,  D.D. 
"  On  the  wliolo,  we  believe  that  Mr,  Carter  makes  out  his 
case." — Daily  Chronicle. 

"Mr.  Carter  has  accomplished  his  task  with  accuracy 
and  scholarship."— ^crt(/c;«y. 


The  FoUowinf/  will  be  published  N'EXT  WEEK:— 

THE     GIST    OF    JAPAN; 

Tlie  Islands,  tlieir  People,  aud  Missions. 
By  Rev.  R.  B.  PERRY,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Lutheran 
Mission,  Saga,  Japan.    AVith  3  Full-Page  Illustrations. 
Large  crown  8vo,  price  5.s. 

CHRISTIAN    MISSIONS  AND 
SOCIAL   PROGRESS: 

A  Sociological  Study  of  Foreign  Missions. 

By  the  Rev.  JAMES  S.  DENNIS.  D.D.,  Author  of 
"  Foreign  Missions  after  a  Century."  In  2  vols.,  royal 
8vo,  with  upwards  of  100  Full-Page  Reproductions  of 
Original  Photographs,  price  2l8.,  cloth  extra. 

A  NEW  STORY  BY  A  NEW  WRITER. 

THE     PLAGIARIST. 

By   WILLIAM    MYRTLE.      Post    8vo,    price  29.  Od. 

&  NEW  AND  CHEA.FER  EDITION  OF  DR.  MILLER'S 
POPULAR  WORK. 

WEEK-DAY    RELIGION. 

By  J.  R.  MILLER,  D.D.,  Author  of  "A  Help  for  the 
Common  Daj's,"  "In  His  Steps,"  &c.  Post  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  price  2s.  6d. 


OLIPHANT,  ANDERSON   &   FERRIEK, 

21,  Paternoster  Square,  E.C. ;  and  Edinburgh. 


Posh  3to,  strongly  bound,  price  78. 

pAREY'S    "GRADUS   ad   PARNASSUM,"   with 

\J    the  English  Meanincrs.    Revised,  Corrected,  and  Augmented  by 
a  Member  of  the  Univeraity  of  Cambridge. 
London:  Published  by  the  Stationers'  Company,  Stationers' Hall 
Lud^ate  Hill. 


THE    AUTOTYPE    COMPANY, 

LONDON, 

PRODUCERS  and  PUBLISHERS  of 

PERMANENT    PHOTOGRAPHIC    REPRODUCTIONS 

OF 

PAMOUa    WORKS    OP    ART, 


AUTOTYPES    of     the    OLD    MASTER.S    in    the 

GREAT  CONTINENTAL  OALLERIE.S. 
Embracing  almost  the  whole  of  the  M.isterpieces  of  the  Great 
Artists  of  the  Fif  teeDth,  Sixteenth,  and  Seventeenth  Centuries,  and 
rich  iu  examples  of  the  Italian,  Flemish,  Dutch,  German,  French, 
and  Spanish  Schools  of  Fainting. 

BRITISH  ARTISTS  of  the  VICTORIAN  ERA. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  owners,  the  Autotype  Company  are 
enabled  to  publish  Autotype  Reproductions  of  several  important 
works  lately _exhihited  at  the  Corporation  of  London  Art  Gallery, 


FitKi>  W.^LKEH.  A.R.A.  J.  Pbttie,  R.A. 

S.  Cuortit,  R  A.  I  Etc. 

The  Rcproiluctions,  printed     pa  rmanent  Bepia  pigments,  measure 
"!  sold  at  the  uniform  price 

SELECTED  PICTURES  from  the  PARIS  SALONS. 
A      NEW      SERIES      of      REPRODUCTIONS    of 

FAMOUS  WORKS  in  the  NATIONAL  GALLERY.  LONDON. 

THE  ENGLISH  SCHOOL  of  LANDSCAPE  PAINT- 
ING. 

Autotypes  after  Turner,  Constaiile,  Girtin,  Cotman,  Crome 
David  i\,\,  Clarkson  Stanfiklu,  Cfxii.  Lawson,  etc.,  etc. 
Tho.-ie  inttTf  ted  in  Art,  aud  in  the  recent  developments  of  the 
Photogniphic  Reproductions  of  Pictures,  are  invited  to  inspect  the 
Company  s  extensive  Collection  of  Autotypes  and  Autogravures  of 
all  Schools  now  on  view  at  their  Gallery,  74,  New  Oxford  Street, 
where  may  also  be  seen  a  series  of  framed  examples  of  specially 
designed  patterns  made  in  oak,  walnut,  and  other  hard  woods. 

Catalogitea  and  Price  Lists  post  fi'ee  on  application  to 

THE      AUTOTYPE      COMPANY, 

71,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C, 


BOOKS  WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

{ Advertjgementa  in  this  column  are  imertud  at4d.  per  Une.prepaid.) 


WANTED.— Copies  of   "THE    ACADEMY"   for 
nth    .TAMJARY.    189U      Full  price  (;id.  per  coi)y)  p-iid.— 
Apply  AcAitiiMv  uitico,  4:f,  Chancery  Ltnc,  Loudon. 


CHATTO&WINDUS'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


Demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  12 


A  HISTORY  OF  OUR  OWN  TIMES 


From  1880  to  1897. 
By   JUSTIN    MCCARTHY,    M.P. 

"  In  every  respect  a  worthy  sequel,  both  in  matter  and  i 
its  four  companions.     It  has  all  the  eloquence,  all  the  clearness  and 
precision,  all  the  admirable  impartiality,  and  all  the  \igour  which 


h^ve  been  so  universally  applauded  in  the  preceding  volumes.... The 
volume  is  worthy  of  its  predecessors,  and  forms  an  invaluable  ('.ontri- 
bution  to  later  Victorian  history."— irorid 
"  Mr.  McCarthy  is  his  own  and  only  rival The  historian  has  kept 


r.odels  of  style."— Pu/icft. 

BRET     HARTE'S    NEW    NOVEL. 

THREE  PARTNERS ;  or.  the  Big  Strike  on 

Heavy  Tr.c  Hill.     Rv  RRET  HARTE.     With  S  Illustrations  by 
.1.  (;oln:ii.    < 'riiwii  s\o,  clntti,  :;s.  tid.  [September  lii. 

JETSAM.    By  Owen  Hall,  Author  0^'  The 

Track  of  ii  storm."    Cr.iivii  8to,  cloth.  33.  (id. 

THE   SUICIDE    CLUB;   and   The  Rajah's 

Diamond.     Rv  RORERT    LOUIS  STEVEX.SUN.     With  S   Fall- 
Page  Illustratious  by  W.  J.  Heuuessy.     Cr.nv  u  Svo,  cloth,  3s^  6d. 


ALL  SORTS   and  CONDITIONS  of  MEN. 

Bv  Sir  WALTER  BESANT.  Author  of  "Children  of  Gibeon." 
With  a  New  Preface  by  the  AUTHOR.  Cheap  Popular  Edition, 
medium  Svo,  Rd.  ;  clotli.  Is. ^^_ 

CYNTHIA :  a  Daughter  of  the   Philistines- 

i;v  LEoNAKU  MKKKK'K,  Authorof  "This  Stage  of  Fools,"  &c- 
Chciiper  Edition,  cmwu  Mvn,  cloth,  3s.  6il. 
"  Let  such  of  our  readei-s  as  desire  to  be  refreshed  by  fiction  of  a  high 
itandard  hasten  to  procure  a  copy  of  Mr.  Merrick's  really  valuable 


Crown  Svo,  decorated  cover.  Is. ;  cloth,  23. 

"GOD   SAVE  the  QUEEN!"  a  Tale  of  37- 

By  ALLEN  UPWARD.  Author  of  "  The  Prince  of  Balkistan,"  &c. 

"Full  of  exciting  moments  and  perilous  adventures An  ingenious 

piece  of  work,  cleverly  put  together  and  eminently  readable." 

Academy. 

POPULAR  EDITION  OF  MARK  TWAIN'S  WORKS. 


In  uniform  style,  many  Illustrated,  c 


1  Svo,  blue  cloth, 


MARK  TWAIN  S   CHOICE  THE    PRINCE     and     the 

WORKS.  PAl)Pf:R. 

MARK  TWAINS  LIBRARY  THE^STOLEN    WHITE 

nn,=  mHnnpHi'=!  ARRnm  LIFE  on  ttte  MISSISSIPPI 

ThelNNOCENTS  ABR04D  ,j,gj;      aoVENTURES      of 
ROUGHIWG  IT;    and  THE         hcikleukkry  FINN. 

INNOCENTS  at  HOME.  THE  GILDED  AGE 

The  ADVBNTUKESof  TOM  a  YANKSE  at  the  COURT 

SAWYEi;.  ,,t  KINO    AHTHUR. 

TOM    SAWYER  ABROAD  tUE       AMERICAN 


rOM     SAWYER,    DETEC- 
TIVE. 
A  TRAMP  ABROAD 


,'nni  I.. .. 
Tt)e£l.OOD  000  BANK-NOTE 
PUDDNHEiD  WILSON 


MY  CONTEMPORARIES  in  FICTION.    By 

D.   CHRISTIE  MURRAY,  Author  of  "Joseph's  Coat."    Crown 

Hvo.  buckram.  ;is.  tkl. 
Conknts:—!.  First  the  Critic;  and  then  a  word  on  Dickens— II. 
Charles  ReadL'.-IIl.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson— IV.  Living  Masters- 
Meredith  and  Hall  Caine— V.  Rudvard  Kipling-VI.  Under  French 
Encouragement— Thomas  Hardy— VII.  George  Moore  — VIII.  Mr. 
S.R.  Crockett— Ian  Maclaren— IX.  Dr.  Mao  Donald  and  Mr.  J.  M. 
Barrie— X.  The  Problem-Seekers— Sea-Captain  and  Land-Captain— 
XI.  Miss  Marie  Corelli- XII.  The  .iraericans— XIII.  The  Young 
Romancers.  


EIGHTEENTH    CENTURY  VIGNETTES. 

FIRST    SERIES.      By    .AUSTIN    DOBSON.      Revised  and   Ett- 

larced.    With  Photogravure  Frontispieceaud  -2  Plates.    CrownSvo, 

_    buckram,  6a. 

CHARLES  LAMB'S   COMPLETE  WORKS, 

incbidiuK  ■■  r.ietrv  f,.r  Children  ■'  ami  "  Piiuce  Itoroa."  With  2 
l'..rtrail.,Lo.^il'':,cMmilc.  rh,:ii:,.|  E.lilinu,  .Towii  svo.  cloth,  3s  lid. 

FLAMMARIONS  POPULAR  ASTRONOMY: 

a  r„-nrnl  I  .,.>,.n|.tini,  uf  (he  H.mvmb.  Tnui^Lit.-l  and  Edited  by 
.1.  ELLAUDOOKE.  F.R  A..S.  Witli  :■  I'l.itcs  aud  ^»  Illustrations. 
Cheaper  Issue,  medium  Svo,  cloth,  lus,  f.d.  _  _ 

WAR  and^  a  WHEEL:  the  GrEeco-Turkish 

War  .as  Seen  fn.m  a  Bicycle.     By  WILFRED  POLLOCK.    With  a 
"Altogctli-  r '  \\  n   lu.i  :i  W  In  .  1 '  iV  :i  cbarming  little  book  of  stirring 


iillii 


t  has 


uend  it."— Academy. 

SHAKESPEARE  ttie  BOY-     By  William  J. 

KOLFE,  LiK.lJ.     With  42  Illustrations.     Crown  .svo.  cKitli,  :B  lid. 

ENGLAND  and  INDIA:  a  Record  of  Progress 

durim;  a    llnii.livd     Y.  us        By    ROMESH     C.     lll'TT,    CLE. 


THE    r.ENTLEWTAN'S    MAGAZINE. 

ONE  SHILI-IN'.:    MoNlMI.V    or  14s  a  Year,  post  free. 
(■,..'    I  -.1  I   I  EUBER 

COLONEL  PAROITJI        I   ;    ;         i:.    w.  B^WalUace.  jV  LITTLE 
ISLAND  BAY.    Bv  i 
By  Percy  Fitzgerald.  y\   \ 


Dounhty.     LONDON  L' ' 


WHAT  IS  "THE  SCENE'! 
II  i:  ANDTHE  HUNS.  Bv  H.  M. 
\  IN  is:!7.  ByW.  B.  Palev.  OLD 
EASTBOURNE.  Bv  Tlionias  H,  E Craham.  BALLOON  AND  KITE 
IN  METEOROLOGY.  By  A.  Macivor.  SUFIIS.M,  OR  PERSIAN 
MYSTICISM.  By  J.  Herbert  Parsons.  JOANNA'S  CLOCK.  By 
Mary  Hartier.  ROUND  ABOUT  A  BUNGALOW.  By  Sara  H. 
Dunn.  SKELTON,  LAUREATE.  By  James  Hooper.  TURNER 
PICTURES.    By  Sylvanus  Urban. 

Loudon :  CH  ATTO  &  WINDUS,  111,  St.  Martin's  Lane,  W.O. 
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Mr.  T.  fisher  UNWIN'S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


READY  THIS  WEEK. 

SIR  WALTER  RALEGH 

By  MARTIN  A.  S.  HUME, 
Author  of  "The  Courtships  of  Queen  Elizabeth," 
*'The  Year  After  the  Armada,"  &c. 
With  Maps  and  Photogravure   Frontispiece. 
Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  68. 
(Being  the  Fibst  Voldme  of  a  New  Sbeies,  in  10  volumes, 
entitled  "Bdilders  op   GEZiTHE  Britain,"  edited  by 
H,  F.   WiLsojr,  formerly    Fellow  of    Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.) 

A  GEORGIAN  ROMANCE. 

THE    TEMPLE  of  FOLLY:  a  Novel. 

By  PAUL  CRESWR'K.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

NEW  VOLUME  of  THE  CHILDREN'S  STUDY. 

OLD     TALES    from    GREECE.      By 

ALICE    ZIMMERN.     Long  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  with 
Frontispiece,  2s.  6d. 

A    STORY    OF    RUSTIC    LOVE    BY    A     NEW 
WRITER. 

THE    PEOPLE    of     CLOPTON.       By 


GEORGE  BARTRAM.    (Ua 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 


I's  Green  Cloth  Library.) 


THE  LAST  WORK  OF  A  GREAT  MAN. 

JOURNEYS  THROUGH  FRANCE.   By 

H.   TAINE.      Being   the   Authorised    Translation    of 
"  Garnets  de  Voyage."     8  Illustrations.    Large  crown 
8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 
"The  notes  derive  a  peculiar  interest  and  charm  from  the  fact  that 

they  were 

Bions  still 

PASSION    AND    POVERTY. 

LIZA  of  LAMBETH.    By  W.  Somerset 

MAUGHAil.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.    A  Story  of  the 
South  London  Slums,  by  a  New  Writer. 


The  follorving  Book  win  he pvhlished next  week:  — 

A   NEW  NOVEL  BY  AilELIA  E.  BARR. 

PRISONERS    of   CONSCIENCE.      By 

AMELIA.  B.  BARR.  13  Dlustrations.  In  Unwin's 
Green  Cloth  Library.    Gs. 

NEW  EDITION. 

THE    GODS,   SOME   MORTALS,  and 

LORD  WICKENHAM.  By  JOHN  OLIVER  HOBBES. 
In  Unwin's  Green  Cloth  Library.    63. 

THE  INVENTION  OF  PRINTING. 

THE    PRINTERS  of   BASLE   in  the 

FIFTEENTH  and  SIXTEENTH  CENTURIES  :  their 
Biographies,  Printed  Books  and  Devices.  By 
CHARLES  WILLIAM  HECKETHORN,  Author  of 
"  Secret  Societies,"  &c.  Polio,  illustrated,  buckram, 
gilt,  21s.  net. 

A  CYCLOP-EDIA  OF  NOTEWORTHY  FACTS. 

THE  DAY-BOOK  of  WONDERS.     By 

DAVID  MORGAN  THOMAS,  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law.    Nearly  700  pp.,  cloth,  lOs.  6d. 

MRS.  BRIGHTWEN'S  NEW  BOOK. 

GLIMPSES   into  PLANT  LIFE.     By 

Mrs.  BRIGHTWEN,  Author  of  "  Wild  Nature  Won  by 
Kindness,"  Ac.    Profusely  Illustrated.    Cloth,  3s.  Od. 

A  MANUAL  FOR  MOTHERS. 

MOTHER,    BABY,    and    NURSERY. 

By  GENEVIEVE  TUCKER.  Profusely  Illustrated. 
Cloth,  3s.  Od. 

London  : 
T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  I^atekno.stek  Squake,  E.C. 


A    SELECTION    FROM 

ME.   MURRAY'S  LIST   OF  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


A  New  and  Thoroughly  Revised  Edition  of 

SIR   WILLIAM    SMITH'S    PRINCIPIA    LATINA. 


Part  I. 


Containing  Grammar,  DelecluB,  Exercise  Book.  Vocabularies,  &c.   A  New  Edition,  tlie  Tliirty-eeventb,  thoroughly 
Revised,  so  as  to  meet  tbe  Requirements  of  Modern  Teachers  and  Scholars.    Crown  8to,  3s,  6d.      [Now  ready. 
Practical  experience  has  proved  that  this  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  Latin  Grammar  and  Exercise  Book 
for  Beginners  now  in  existence, 

SIR   WILLIAM     SMITH'S    SMALLER   HISTORIES.     New 

Editions,  thoroughly  Revised  and  in  a  ,;,'reat  part  Re-wrjtten.    3s,  Od.  each. 

I.  A  SMALLER  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND:  from  tlie  Earliest  Times  to  1887 

Revised  by  HICHARD  LODGE,  Prr.fessor  of  ModiTn  History  in  the  University  of  Glasfrow,  formerly  Fellow 
of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford.    With  Four  Coloured  Maps,  Fourteen  Plans,  and  Sixty-eight  Woodcuts. 

II.  A  SMALLER  HISTORY  of  GREECE  :  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  theEoman 

Conquest     Revised  by  G.  E.  MARINDIN,  M.A.,  sometime  Assistant  Master  at  Eton  College.    With  Two 
Coloured  Maps,  Twelve  Plans,  and  Five  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo. 

III.  A  SMALLER  HISTORY  of  ROME :  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Estab- 
lishment of  the  Empire.  Revised  by  A.  H.  J.  GREENIDGB,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Hertford  College,  Oxford.  With 
Coloured  Map,  Six  Plans,  and  Sixty -six  Illustrations. 

An  Entirely  New  Book  on  a  New  Plan. 

FRENCH  STUMBLING-BLOCKS  and  ENGLISH  STEPPING- 


experience  as 


at  Eto 


)^eg^     Fcap.  8vo,  2s.  6d, 
His  thorough  knowledge  n/both 
have  afforded  him  exceptional  opportunities  of 


STONES.    By  FRANCIS  TARVER,  M.A.,  late  Senior  French  Master  at  Et' 
Mr.  Francis  Tarvev's  skill  as  a  teacher  of  French  to  Englishmen  is  wi-Jlk 
languages,  and  his  thirty  yea     '  .  .   -r^.        ^ 

judging  what  are  the  di 
French.    As  an  examph 

two  cases  is  the  English  ... ^ ^  _  _ 

of— to  put  away~to  put  by    to  put  forth— to  put  off— to  put  on—to  put  a  person  out  -  to  put  out— to  put  a  person  s 
nose  out  of  joint— to  put  up  a  guest— to  put  up  zvith—to  he  put  upon. 

TRANSLATION  at  SIGHT ;  or,  Aids  to  Facility  in  the  Trans- 

lation  of  Latin.     Passages  of  Graduated  Difficulty  carefully  Selected  from  Latin  Authors,  witli  Explanations, 
Notes,  &c.    An  entirely  New  and  Original  Work.    By  Professor  T.  D.  HALL,  Author  of  "  The  Students'  English 
Grammar,"  .Sc.    Crown  8vo,  2s. 
"  The  passages— some  three  hundred  and  fifty  in  number-are  remarkably  well  graduated  from  the  very  simplest  of 
simple  sentences  up  to  chapters  from  Livy  and  Tacitus,  and  by  no  means  easy  extracts  from  the  Latm  poets. ' 

*^  r-  .^  (Glasgow  Ilei'ald. 

n."— Birmingham  Past. 


'  Such  a  book  as  this  makes  c 


?ish  that  it  were  possible  to  have  one's  schooldays  ag 


The  STORY  of  the  PERSIAN  WARS  as  TOLD  by  HERODOTUS. 
HERODOTUS.     The  Text  of  Canon  Rawlinson's  Translation. 

\\'^n^  the  Notes  Abridged  for  the  Use  of  Students.     By  A.  J.  GRANT,  M.A.,  of  King's  College,  Cambridge; 

Professor  of  ffistorv  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds,  Author  of  "  Greece  in  the  Age  of  Pericles."    With  Map  and  Plans. 

2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  i2s.     (Uniform  with  GROTB'S  "  Greece.") 
■■  The  deUo-htful  Da"es  of  the  old  Greek,  whose  flavour  has  been  so  admirably  presented  by  Canon  RawUnson,  will 
thuH  be  made°accessible  to  a  far  wider  circle  than  heretofore.    There  is  no  better  introduction  to  Greek  history  and 
literature  than  Herodotus,  and  the  English  reader  gets  him  here  under  the  best  possible  eon&Mwns."-L.terani  World. 


By  J.  W.  Mackail,  formerly  Fellow 


of  the  Greeks— Sparta,  Argos,  Corinth,  Thebes— The 


LATIN   LITERATURE 

of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.    Crown  8vo,  3S.  su. 
"Ti  ^ppmsat  first  sight  extravagant  and  paradoxical  to  describe  a  'University  Extension  Manual'  as  a  work  of 
"enius;  but  MrV  J.  W.  Mackail's  '  Latin  Literature'  possesses  such  excellences  as  render  it  not  unworthy  of^thetitje^.^ 

GREECE  in  the  AGE  of  PERICLES.    By  A.  J.  Grant,  King's 

College,  Cambridge,  and  Staff  Lecturer  in  HistoiT  to  the  University  of  Cambridge.    With  Illustrations.     Crown 

8vo,  3s.  Gd. 

jfi.nts  .—The  Essentials  of  Greek  Civilisation— The  Reljgic 
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REVIEWS. 


ME.  LANG  ON  GHOSTS. 

The  Book  of  Breanw  and  Ghosts.     By  Andrew 
Lang.     (Longmans  &  Co.) 

IT  has  been  known  for  some  time  that  Mr. 
Lang  had  added  ghosts  to  his  hobbies. 
Readers  of  Longman's  Magazine  have  watched 
his  thoughts  turning  in  that  direction  to  the 
partial  exclusion  of  the  '45,  Joan  of  Arc,  and 
Mr.  HoweUs ;  members  of  the  Psychical 
Research  Society  have  been  aware  that 
at  least  one  clear,  humorous  intellect  is 
working  among  them ;  and  there  have  been 
letters  in  the  Times  on  haunted  houses  over 
Mr.  Lang's  signature.  In  the  volume 
before  us,  The  Book  of  Breams  and  Ghosts, 
Mr.  Lang  offers  a  large  collection  of 
ghost  stories,  old  and  new,  and  his  present 
opinions  on  "  appearances."  As  far  as  we 
can  gather  Mr.  Lang's  attitude  from  these 
pages— which  have  much  of  the  vagueness 
of  expression  that  goes  with  memoirs  on  the 
supernatural — he  disbelieves  in  traditional 
ghosts,  the  ghosts  that  do  things — but 
wishes  it  were  otherwise.  Like  all  persons 
of  poetical  or  romantic  temperament,  he 
would  prefer  to  believe  in  them.  They 
would  make  life  so  much  more  interesting 
and  exciting. 

Mr.  Lang,  in  fact,  has  reached  the  position 
of  the  saner  members  of  the  S.  P.  R.  He 
subscribes  to  the  modern  theory  of  ghosts. 
In  his  own  words  : 

"A  ghost,  if  seen,  is  undeniably  so  far  a 
'  hallucination '  that  it  gives  the  impression  of  the 
Irt'fsence  of  a  real  persou — in  flesh,  blood,  and 
usually  clothes.  No  such  person  in  flesh,  blood, 
and  clothes  is  actually  there.  So  far,  at  least, 
every  ghost  is  a  hallucination,  '  thdt,'  in  the 
language  of  Captain  Cuttle,  '  you  may  lay  to,' 
without  ofl'endiug  science,  religion,  or  common 
sense.  And  that,  in  brief,  is  the  modem 
doctiine  of  ghosts." 

Yet  there  is  a  ghost  in  this  book  which  was 
seen  by  several  distinct  persons  whose  narra- 
tives tally.  To  explain  such  a  phenomenon 
Mr.  Lang  offers  an  ingenious  theory  of 
dreams  ;  which  is  practically  his  only  contri- 
bution to  the  solution  of  the  problem.     For 


the  rest  he  records  and  passes  on,  obviously 
enjoying  the  role  of  narrator  considerably 
more  than  that  of  philosopher. 

"Sleeping  is  as  natural  as  waking,  dreams 
are  nearly  as  frequent  as  every-day  sensations, 
thoughts,  aud  emotions.  But  dreams,  being 
familiar,  are  credible  ;  it  is  admitted  that  people 
do  dream ;  we  reach  the  less  credible  as  we 
advance  to  the  less  familiar.  For,  if  we  think 
for  a  moment,  the  alleged  events  of  ghostdom — 
apparitions  of  all  sorts — are  precisely  identical 
with  the  every-night  phenomena  of  dreaming, 
except  for  the  avowed  element  of  sleep  in 
dreams. 

"  In  dreams,  time  and  space  are  annihilated, 
and  two  severed  lovers  may  be  made  happy. 
In  dreams,  amidst  a  grotesque  confusion  of 
things  remembered  and  things  forgot,  we  see 
the  events  of  the  past  {I  have  been  at  Culloden 
fight  and  at  the  siege  of  Troy) ;  we  are  present 
in  places  remote  ;  we  behold  the  absent ;  we 
converse  with  l  he  dead  ;  and  we  may  even  (let 
us  say  by  chance  coincidence)  forecast  the 
future.  .  .  .  Now,  the  ghostly  is  nothing  but 
the  experience,  when  men  are  awake,  or 
apparently  awake,  of  the  every-night  phenomena 
of  dreaming.  The  vision  of  the  absent  seen  by 
a  waking,  or  apparently  waking,  man  is  called 
'  a  wraith  ' ;  the  waking,  or  apparently  waking, 
vision  of  the  dead  is  called  '  a  ghost.'  Yet, 
as  St.  Augustine  says,  the  absent  man,  or  the 
dead  man,  may  know  no  more  of  the  vision, 
and  may  have  no  more  to  do  vnth  causing  it, 
than  have  the  absent  or  the  dead  whom  we  are 
perfectly  accustomed  to  sea  iu  our  dreams. 
Moreover,  the  comparatively  rare  cases  in  which 
two  or  more  waking  people  are  alleged  to  have 
seen  the  same  'ghost,'  siraultaueously  or  iu 
succession,  have  their  parallel  in  sleep,  where 
two  or  more  persons  simultaneously  dream  the 
same  dream." 

When  we  see  ghosts,  then  we  are  in  a 
waking  dream.  But  the  same  story  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded  would  of  itself 
deter  us  from  accepting  so  uninteresting  a 
theory.  "  Appearances "  are  against  it. 
The  story  of  The  Lady  in  Black  tells 
of  an  apparition  which  appeared  con- 
stantly to  several  persons  in  a  house.  It 
had  the  form  of  a  weeping  widow.  Strings 
were  stretched  across  the  stairs  and  it 
passed  through  them  ;  the  camera  was  even 
directed  on  it,  although  no  result  followed  ; 
its  footsteps  were  distinctly  aaidible.  Six 
separate  signed  accounts  of  this  ghost  are 
among  the  papers  of  the  S.P.R.  Were  all 
these  six  persons  enjoj-ing  a  waking  dream  ? 
It  is  impossible  to  believe  so.  One,  at  least, 
of  them,  the  lady  who  attempted  to  take  the 
ghost's  photograph,  was  too  wide  awake. 
Either  the  witnesses  have  lied,  or  ghosts  are 
more  than  hallucinations  seen  in  waking 
dreams. 

Mr.  Lang's  dream  theory  will,  how- 
ever, account  partially  for  his  own  story, 
quite  the  best  of  the  modern  instances,  of 
Mrs.  Claughton  (p.  175).  This  lady  recently 
saw  a  ghost,  and  afterwards  other  ghosts, 
friends  of  the  first  one,  who  bade  her  visit  a 
distant  village,  examine  the  parish  register, 
compare  certain  names  and  dates,  and  con- 
vey the  results  to  a  person  unknown  to  her. 
A  dream  followed,  in  which  she  was  given 
further  instructions.  She  did  all  that  she 
was  bidden  to  do,  and  found  everything 
to  correspond  in  fact  to  the  supernatural 
forecast.  Only  by  charging  this  lady  with 
conscious  and  very  intricate  and  unprofitable 
fraud  can  these  mystifications  be  explained 


away.  If  Mrs.  Claughton  is  honest,  the 
possibility  of  intercourse  between  dead 
and  living  is  proved. 

Yet  why  do  we  continue  to  doubt  ? 
Partly  because  man  is  liable  to  err, 
and  chiefly  because  nothing  of  the  kind 
ever  happens  to  ourselves.  Mr.  Lang's 
own  visual  experience  includes  nothing 
more  remarkable  than  a  self-opening 
door.  In  the  matter  of  ghost-seeing, 
only  our  own  ej'es  are  evidence,  and 
they  are  not  always  to  be  trusted.  The 
sum  of  the  matter  is  that  to  the  end  of 
time  some  will  believe  and  some  will  not. 
After  all,  it  matters  very  little :  one  may 
as  well  believe  as  not,  or  one  may  as  well 
not  believe  as  believe — until  one's  own 
supernatural  visitor  arrives.  Unfortunately 
the  experience  of  the  S.P.R.  and  Mr.  Lang 
proves  that  to  none  but  the  uninterested  or 
imscientific  do  ghosts  appear.  To  become 
a  member  of  the  S.P.R.  is  to  ensure 
immunity  from  spooks  for  life. 

But  whatever  we  may  say  as  to 
their  actuality,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
ghosts  make  good  stories.  This  book  is 
packed  with  excellent  yarns.  As  a  precis 
writer  Mr.  Lang  has  no  superior.  He  can 
be  terse,  and  yet  find  room,  without  irre- 
levance, for  personal  charm.  Here  is  a  com- 
pressed story,  which  he  offers  in  illustration 
of  his  waking-dream  argument : 

"In  1867,  Miss  G.,  aged  eighteen,  died  sud- 
denly of  cholera  in  St.  Louis.  In  187H,  a 
brother,  F.  G.,  who  was  much  attached  to  her, 
had  done  a  good  day's  business  in  St.  Joseph. 
He  was  sending  in  his  orders  to  his  employers 
(he  is  a  commercial  traveller),  aud  was  smoking 
a  cigar,  when  he  became  conscious  that  someone 
was  sitting  on  his  left  with  one  arm  on  the 
table.  It  was  his  dead  sister.  He  sprang  up 
to  embrace  her  (for  even  on  meeting  a  stranger 
whom  we  take  for  a  dead  friend,  we  never 
realise  the  impossibihty  in  the  half  moment  of 
surprise),  but  she  was  gone.  Mr.  G.  stood 
there,  the  ink  wet  on  his  pen,  the  cigar  lighted 
in  his  hand,  the  name  of  his  sister  on  his  lips. 
He  had  noted  her  expression,  features,  dress, 
the  kindness  of  her  eyes,  the  glow  of  the  com- 
plexion, and,  what  he  had  never  seen  before, 
a  bright  red  scratch  on  the  right  side  of  her 
face. 

"Mr.  G.  took  the  next  train  home  to  St. 
Louis  and  told  the  story  to  his  parents.  His 
father  was  inclined  to  ridicule  him,  btit  his 
mother  nearly  fainted.  When  she  could  control 
herself,  she  said  that,  unknown  to  anyone,  she 
had  accidentally  scratched  the  face  of  the  dead, 
apparently  with  the  pin  of  her  brooch,  while 
arranging  something  about  the  corpse.  She 
had  obliterated  the  scratch  with  powder,  and 
had  kept  the  fact  to  herself." 

Mr.  Lang,  we  take  it,  believes  this  story. 
To  express  differently  what  we  suppose  his 
attitude  to  be,  he  would  not  for  an  instant 
deny  that  supernatural  messages  aie  con- 
veyed to  us,  but  he  believes  all  appearances 
to  be  subjective.  Put  concisely :  ghosts 
exist  for  ourselves,  not  for  other  people. 

Mr.  Lang  completes  his  collection  by  re- 
telling many  of  the  old  stories,  and  extracting 
others  from  books.  Perhaps  the  best  of 
them  is  "The  Tyrone  Ghost,"  a  tale  that 
has  many  variants.  "Ticonderoga  "  in  the 
present  version  has  this  curious  post- 
script : 

' '  On  the  very  day  that  these  eveuts  were 
happening  in  far-away  America,  two  ladies — 
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Miss  Campbell,  of  Ederein,  and  her  sister— were 
walMng  from  Kilmalien  to  Inveraray,  and  had 
reached  the  then  new  bridge  over  the  Aray. 
One  of  them  happened  to  look  up  at  the  sky. 
She  gave  a  call  to  her  sister  to  look  also.  There 
both  of  them  saw  in  the  sky  what  looked  like 
a  siege  going  on.  They  saw  the  different 
regiments  with  their  colours,  and  recognised 
many  of  their  friends  among  the  Highlanders. 
She  saw  Inverawc  and  his  son  fall,  and  other 
men  whom  they  knew.  When  they  reached 
Inveraray  they  told  all  their  friends  of  the 
vision  they  had  j  list  seen .  They  also  took  down 
the  names  of  those  tbey  had  seen  fall,  and  the 
time  and  date  of  the  occurrence. 

"The  well-known  Danish  physician.  Sir 
William  Hart,  was,  together  with  an  English- 
man, and  a  servant,  walking  round  the  Castle  of 
Inveraray.  These  men  saw  the  same  phe- 
n  mena,  and  confirmed  the  statements  made 
by  the  two  ladies.  Weeks  after,  the  Gazette 
corroborated  their  statements  in  its  account  of 
the  attempt  made  on  Ticonderoga.  Every  detail 
was  correct  in  the  vision,  down  to  the  actual 
number  of  the  killed  and  wounded. 

"  But  there  was  sorrow  throughout  Argylo 
long  before  the  Gazette  appeared." 

This  is  "  steep  "  ;  yet  why  not  believe  it  ? 

Interesting  though  it  be,  this  volume  is, 
in  our  opinion,  over-entitled.  It  would 
more  fittingly  be  called  "  A  Book  of 
Dreams  and  Ghosts."  "The  Book" 
implies  too  much.  ' '  The  Book  of  Dreams 
and  Ghosts  "  should  be  whole-hearted.  Its 
author  should  believe  with  his  soul,  and 
endeavour  to  persuade  us  too.  He  should 
set  out  to  make  our  flesh  creep,  to  curdle  our 
blood.  His  pages  shoidd  so  hold  us  that,  as 
we  read,  a  mouse  in  the  wainscot  would  raise 
our  hair,  a  creaking  door  accelerate  our  pulse, 
a  knock  bring  us  to  the  verge  of  syncope. 
'^Tlie  Book  of  Dreams  and  Ghosts"  should 
be  overwhelmingly  grim  and  terrifying.  Mr. 
Lang  is  not  the  man  to  write  it.  Mr.  Lang 
has  a  sceptical  mind,  a  light  hand,  and 
divided  interests.  He  sees  humour  in 
things.  In  the  book  before  us  he  does 
little  more  than  play  the  judge  ;  we  who 
read  are  the  jury  to  whom  Mr.  Lang  states 
the  case  for  the  prisoner,  the  ghost.  He 
gives  pros  and  cons  and  leaves  the  matter 
in  our  hands.  No  one  can  do  this  more 
fascinatingly  than  Mr.  Lang,  but  the  method 
is  not  ideal  for  "  The  Book  of  Dreams  and 
Ghosts."  For  "A  Book  of  Dreams  and 
Ghosts  "  it  is  admirable. 


THE    NOVELIST   AS    CRITIC. 

My    Contemporaries   in  Fiction.      By    David 
Christie  Murray.     (Chatto  &  Windus.) 

Tm;uE  is  an  ancient  proverb  which  says  that 
the  cobbler  should  stick  to  his  last;  and 
though  the  paradox  has  dethroned  most 
proverbs,  this  one  has  proved  itself,  on  the 
whole,  to  be  sound  and  reasonable.  Mr. 
David  Christie  Murray  has  forgotten  or 
ignored  that  proverb  with  somewhat  un- 
fortunate resiilts.  Leaving  the  congenial 
field  of  fiction  in  which  he  has  in  his  day 
produced  not  a  few  agreeable  works,  he 
has  essayed,  in  the  volume  before  us,  to 
stand  forth  as  a  critic.  He  is,  avowedly, 
([uite  convinced  that  the  other  critics  are  for 


the  most  part  not  up  to  their  work  ;  and  in 
this  collection  of  essays  he  shows  them  the 
error  of  their  ways  with  some  sternness. 
Nay,  more  than  that,  he  trounces  them 
right  vigorously.  His  book  is,  in  his  own 
expressive  words,  "  in  the  nature  of  a 
crusade  against  pufiery  and  hysteria."  We 
are  alwaj's  a  little  inclined  to  distrust 
"crusades"  however  directed,  nor  do  wo 
find  in  this  announcement  of  the  book's 
pur[iose  any  promise  of  that  calm  and 
judicial  sjiirit  which  should  be  of  the  very 
essence  of  criticism.  But,  after  all,  a 
crusader  is  not  a  critic,  and  the  roles  may 
very  fairly  be  kept  distinct  one  from  the 
other  in  the  minds  of  those  who  read  Mr. 
Murray's  book. 

As  a  crusader,  then  (but  not  as  a  critic), 
we  find  ourselves  very  largely  in  agreement 
with  Mr.  Murray.  As  he  very  justly  says, 
the  critics  of  to-day  are  over  kind  to  their 
authors.  They  are  too  apt  to  acclaim  some 
modest  achievement  a  masterpiece,  some 
not  so  modest  poet  a  genius.  Mr.  S.  R. 
Crockett  is  not  on  a  level  with  Sir  AValter 
Scott,  nor  is  Mr.  Stanley  AVeyman,  and  the 
enthusiastic  critic  who  said  they  were  must 
have  suffered  from  some  temporary  obfus- 
cation  of  the  intellect,  of  which,  no  doubt, 
he  was  heartily  ashamed  a  week  or  two 
later.  In  the  same  way  wo  agree  with  Mr. 
Murray  that  there  should  be  a  limit  even 
to  our  enthusiasm  over  the  works  of  Miss 
CoreUi  (to  the  consideration  of  whom  Mr. 
Murraj',  possibly  in  a  cynical  moment, 
allotted  (j^uite  an  undue  share  of  his  space), 
and  that  A  Romance  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury— quaintly  placed  in  immediate  juxta- 
position with  Rohert  Elsmere — was  a  rather 
offensive  story,  even  though  our  regard  for 
literary  English  would  forbid  us  to  describe 
its  central  male  character  as  "a  howling 
bounder."  But  to  all  these  observations  of 
our  author  we  may  fairly  cry  connu.  Miss 
Corelli  is  popular,  and  so  is  Mr.  Crockett. 
So  are  many  less  improving  things.  But  the 
fact  is  hardly  worth  writing  about,  unless 
the  writer  has  found  some  new  and  startling 
hypothesis  which  satisfactorily  accounts  for 
such  a  state  of  things.  It  is  scarcely  a  sub- 
ject for  a  jeremiad.  There  is  the  fact ;  we 
accept  it,  regret  it,  and  turn  to  something 
more  interesting.  We  may  write  about  it 
for  hire  in  the  newspapers,  but  it  requires 
something  more  than  ordinary  naivete  to 
collect  what  we  have  written  and  issue  it 
as  a  book.  And  that  is  what  Mr.  Murray 
has  done. 

Providence  and  Mr.  Murray  make 
strange  bedfellows,  and  thus  it  is  that 
we  find  the  fourth  essay  in  this  singular 
volume  devoted  to  Mr.  Meredith  and 
Mr.  Hall  Caine — two  "  living  masters," 
as  they  are  here  called.  This  is  probably 
the  first  time  that  The  Ordeal  of  Richard 
Feverel  has  found  itself  unequally  yoked 
with  The  Manxman  on  any  stage.  "From 
[Mr.]  Meredith  to  [Mr.]  Hall  Caine  is  fi-om 
the  study  of  the  analyst  to  the  foundry  of 
the  statuary,"  says  our  author.  We  should 
liave  supposed  the  distance  even  greater. 
Furthermore,  in  Mr.  Murray's  view,  "you 
may  draw  a  triangle  and  at  one  of 
its  extremes  you  may  place  Meredith,  at 
another  Stevenson,  and  at  another  Hall 
Caine."      No   doubt  you  may.      You  may 


draw  a  rectangular  parallelogram  or  an 
irregular  hexagon  if  you  please,  but  it  will 
stLU  leave  the  judicious  reader  wondering 
what  Mr.  Hall  Caine  is  doing,  not  in  that 
galley,  but  in  that  mathematical  figure. 
But,  indeed,  Mr.  Murray,  on  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Caine,  exhibits  the  very  same  failing 
which  he  finds  so  hard  to  bear  in  other, 
presumably,  more  practised  reviewers,  whose 
superlatives — to  quote  his  own  words — 
' '  have  been  iised  so  often  to  describe,  at  the 
best,  good,  plain,  sound  work,  and,  at  the 
worst,  frank  rubbish,  that  they  have  no 
vocabulary  for  excellence." 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  Murray  is  not  a  critic  at 
all.  He  has  not  the  true  critical  spirit. 
More  than  that,  he  cannot — at  least  he  does 
not — distinguish  between  the  essential  and 
the  incidental  in  a  work  of  art.  Dickens 
was  a  great  writer.  He  had  a  great  faculty 
of  observation,  a  great  power  of  humorous 
presentment,  enormous  industry,  and  a  host 
of  other  magnificent  qualities  which  the 
reader  may  supply  for  himself.  Dickens 
was  also  "  widely  and  permanently  useful," 
and  "sowed  gentleness  and  mercy  with  a 
broad  sweep."  Nicholas  Nickleby,  "  when 
all  is  said  and  done,  killed  the  Yorkshire 
schools."  But,  after  all,  even  a  novel  must 
be  judged  as  a  work  of  art.  It  is  as  a  work 
of  art  that  it  must  ultimately  stand  or  fall. 
And  from  that  standpoint  the  "  sowing  of 
gentleness  and  mercy  with  a  broad  sweep  " 
and  the  "killing  of  the  Yorkshire  schools" 
is  quite  irrelevant.  We  may,  and  do,  admire 
Dickens  as  a  novelist.  We  also  admire  him 
as  a  man  of  wide  sympathies  and  earnest 
desire  to  do  good  to  his  generation.  But 
the  two  qualities  have,  or  should  have, 
nothing  to  do  with  each  other  when  we  are 
estimating  his  jiosition  in  literature.  Balzac 
is  neither  greater  nor  less  great  as  a  novelist 
because  he  never  set  himself  to  the  task  of 
correcting  abuses  and  expo.sing  the  vices  of 
an  educational  system.  Mr.  MuiTay,  in  fact, 
writes  as  the  "  average  reader "  would 
write  if  the  desire  came  upon  him  to  express 
his  views  on  modern  novelists.  And  the 
opinions  of  the  "  average  reader "  even, 
when  one  happens  to  agree  with  them,  are 
usually  too  uncritical  to  be  worth  anybody's 
reading. 

The  best  essay  in  the  book  is,  perhaps,  that 
on  Charles  Reade.  After  that  we  should 
be  inclined  to  place  the  one  on  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  though  the  attempt  to  account 
for  that  magnificent  character  in  Treasure 
Island,  Long  John  Silver,  as  even  in  the 
smallest  degree  "  a  blend  of  Defoe  and 
Dickens,"  strikes  us  as  somewhat  fantastic. 
It  is  curious,  by  the  way,  that  in  this  essay 
Stevenson's  exquisite  work  in  a  lighter  vein 
— The  Dynamiter,  Tht  Wrong  Box,  The  New 
Arabian  Nights,  and  the  like — is  never  even 
alluded  to. 

The  essay  on  Kipling  is,  in  the  main, 
puerile,  but  we  must  quote  one  ndire 
remark  of  Mr.  Murray's  which  it  contains  : 
"  I  do  think  it  rather  hard  lines  on  me  that 
I  hadn't  the  simple  genius  to  see  what  lay 
in  Tommy  [Atkins]."  Does  Mr.  Murray 
really  think  that  it  only  needed  that  'i 
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THE  AMEEICAlSr  EXPLORATIONS 
IN    BABYLONIA. 

Nippur.       By    [the    Eev.]    John    Punnett 
Peters.     VoL  I.     (Putnam's  Sons.) 

Mesopotamia  has  long  been  .such  a  surprise 
packet  for  archajologists  of  all  countries 
that  it  was  safe  before  long  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  nation  which,  even  in 
matters  of  learning,  strives  after  "  the 
greatest  thing  on  earth."  We  had  hardly 
become  familiar  with  Sargon  of  Accad  as 
the  legendary  founder  of  the  fir.st  Babj-- 
lonian  empire,  when  Mr.  Pinches  decipliered 
the  Nabonidus  cylinder,  and  startled  us 
with  the  news  that  he  was  really  a  historical 
personage  who  flourished  at  the  incredible 
date  of  3800  years  before  Christ.  Later, 
M.  de  Sarzec's  excavations  at  Telloh  made 
plain  the  existence  of  a  high  civilisation  in 
Babylonia  several  centuries  before  Sargon. 
And  during  the  last  year  we  have  learned 
from  the  newspapers  that  an  American 
expedition  has  traced  this  civilisation  back 
to  the  approximate  date  of  8000  B.C.,  having 
actually  discovered  the  earliest  writings  yet 
known.  It  is  the  history  of  this  Expedition, 
or,  rather,  of  its  early  troubles,  which  is 
told  in  Dr.  Peters'  present  volume. 

The  first  year's  operations  were,  indeed, 
attended  by  almost  uninterrupted  mis- 
fortune. The  University  of  Pennsylvania 
undertook  the  support  of  the  Expedition, 
and  seems  to  have  had  no  difficidty  in 
collecting  the  required  funds  by  public 
subscription,  while  the  Government  did 
their  best  to  obtain  a  firman  from  the 
Sultan.  Thepersonnel  of  the  Expedition  was 
also  successfully  organised  by  Dr.  Peters, 
but  after  this  the  trouble  began.  The 
President,  after  a  little  pressure  from  a 
newspaper  editor,  agreed  to  appoint  the 
"  jihotographer  and  business  manager "  of 
the  Expedition  United  States  consul  at 
Bagdad  ;  but  the  senator  who  shoidd  have 
moved  the  amendment  to  the  Appropriation 
Bill  annexing  a  salary  to  the  office  "  went 
to  the  Democratic  Convention  at  St.  Louis 
and  forgot  aU  about  it."  Then  a  plan  to 
prevent  illicit  dealing  in  antiquities  which 
Dr.  Peters  matured  on  his  arrival  in  Europe 
fell  through,  chieflj',  as  he  avers,  because  of 
the  bitter  feeling  of  Germany  against  the 
English  Liberal  Government  then  in  power. 
And  when  Dr.  Peters  got  to  Constantinople, 
the  same  ill-luck  pursued  him.  The  irade 
giving  him  leave  to  make  excavations  was 
delayed,  as  he  thinks,  because  the  late  Mr. 
Bent's  articles  in  the  Contemporary  Review 
had  made  some  reflections  upon  Hamdi 
Bey,  the  director  of  the  Imperial  Ottoman 
Museum.  Anyhow,  it  was  three  months 
before  he  could  leave  Constantinople,  and 
although,  judging  from  recent  experience, 
this  might  be  held  to  argue  almost  indecent 
haste  on  the  part  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
Porte,  yet  the  precious  iradi  when  re- 
ceived turned  out  to  be  much  less  ample 
than  had  been  expected.  That  the  Ex- 
pedition should  undergo  severe  hardshij) 
on  their  way  to  the  scene  of  operations, 
and  should  find  themselves  involved  in  the 
tangled  factions  of  the  Arabs,  means  only 
that  they  underwent  the  common  lot  of 
explorers  in  Western  Asia  ;  but  that  the 
photographer-consul's  films  should  turn  out 


worthless,  and  all  his  photographs  there- 
fore failures,  was  an  arrow  specially 
barbed  by  Fate  for  their  annoyance.  At 
length,  after  they  had  pitched  their  camp 
in  the  most  unsuitable  spot  possible,  and 
had  made  extensive  excavations  with  but 
very  little  result,  one  of  the  zaptiehs 
quartered  on  them  by  the  Porte  shot  an 
Arab  robber  whom  he  had  caught  escaping 
red-handed  from  one  of  the  tents.  In  any 
other  country  such  an  act  of  necessary 
severity  would  probably  have  had  a 
salutary  effect  on  the  future  security  of  the 
Expedition  ;  but  in  Mesopotamia  it  caused  a 
vendetta,  from  which,  it  was  explained  to 
Dr.  Peters,  he  could  escape  only  by  giving 
up  to  the  Arabs  the  offending  policeman. 
As  he  very  properly  refused  to  hand  the 
man  over  to  his  enemies  for  the  simple  dis- 
charge of  his  duty,  there  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  abandon  the  work  for  the  year,  and 
to  smuggle  the  too-zealous  guardian  of 
property  out  of  the  country  in  disguise. 
The  last  sight  which  greeted  Dr.  Peters' 
eyes  as  the  Expedition  left  Nippur  was  the 
flames  rising  from  their  camp,  which  had 
been  fired  by  the  Arabs.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  timely  purchase  of  two  collections  of 
Babylonian  antiquities  in  Londor,  they 
would  have  returned  almost  empty-handed. 
Yet  it  must  not  be  thought  that  Dr. 
Peters'  book  is  so  far  but  a  dreary  record  of 
failure.  His  accoimt  of  the  journey  down 
the  Euphrates  is  not,  indeed,  very  exciting, 
and  is  largely  helped  out  by  extracts  from 
the  works  of  earlier  explorers,  such  as 
EawUnson,  Ainsworth,  and  Sachau.  But 
when  he  comes  in  sight  of  the  buried  city 
whose  name  gives  the  title  to  the  book,  the 
narrative  brightens  up  amazingly.  A  few 
members  of  the  Expedition  had  been  sent 
on  before  to  prepare  the  camp,  but  were 
hardly  jirepared  for  the  alarms  and  excur- 
sions with  which  their  chief  and  his  guards 
announced  their  arrival, 

"  The  chiefs  rode  bareback  on  mares  which 
they  guided  with  halters  only,  dashing  off 
every  instant  in  a  wild  gallop,  shaking  their 
lances  at  imaginary  foes,  while  the  footmen 
fired  their  pieces  in  the  air,  sang,  screamed,  and 
danced  war-dances.  Our  stalUons  reared  and 
plunged  in  wild  excitement ;  the  fun  waxed 
fast  and  furious,  and  it  was  impossible  to  resist 
the  mad  contagion.  We  dashed  through  cane- 
brakes,  floundered  in  marshes,  splashed  across 
innumerable  canals,  stumbled  and  tumbled  up 
and  down  the  intricate  ravines  of  the  old  ruin 
mounds,  lost  om-selves  in  their  mazes,  howled, 
yelled,  fii'ed  shots  in  the  air,  and  at  last  came 
upon  our  comrades  encamped  on  top  of  the 
moimds,  and  fearing  that  the  whole  Affech 
nation  had  risen  to  attack  them." 

As  the  guests  that  they  were  expecting 
were  a  band  of  University  professors  headed 
by  a  staid  American  clergyman,  the  mistake 
of  those  in  camp  can  be  excused. 

Once  in  camp,  the  doctoring  which  is  the 
pest  of  every  Frankish  traveller  in  the  East 
of  course  began.  Dr.  Peters  says  that  the 
Arab  skin  is  so  thick  that  he  could  hardly 
ever  find  the  patient's  pulse  ;  yet  he  did 
what  he  could.  One  lady  was  so  frightened 
at  the  ordeal  of  putting  out  her  tongue,  that 
she  fainted  away  when  it  was  followed  up 
by  medicine ;  but  she  made  a  good  cure, 
and  rewarded  her  doctor  with  four  chickens. 
The  men  grasped  the  situation  more  quickly, 


and,  he  says,  "followed  me  everywhere 
with,  their  tongues  loUing  out  of  their 
mouths  and  their  hands  extended."  One 
of  his  native  overseers  saved  him  much 
trouble  by  posing  as  his  assistant,  looking 
at  the  patients'  tongues  and  feeling  their 
jiulses,  while  occasionally  pretending  to 
consult  an  old  Saturday  Review  *hich  he 
had  borrowed  for  the  occasion.  As  one  of 
his  prescriptions  was,  "Wash  yourself  in 
hot  water,  keei^  '^arm,  but  do  not  go  out  in 
the  sun,"  it  is  possible  that  he  was  as 
successful  a  practitioner  as  his  master.  The 
latter  certainly  had  no  extreme  faith  in  his 
own  remedies,  for  he  was  agreeably  sur- 
prised when  on  a  visit  to  a  neighbouring 
village  a  young  man  greeted  liim  with  many 
demonstrations  of  delight.  "It  turned 
out,"  he  says,  "that  he  had  come  to  Nippur 
for  medicine,  and  I  had  given  him  some- 
thing which  he  thought  had  cured  him.  I 
am  thankfid  that  it  did  not  kill  him." 

Another  interesting  feature  is  the  view 
which  one  who  naturally  had  no  European 
prepossessions  on  the  subject  formed  of  the 
state  of  the  country.  Everywhere  on  the 
Euphrates  Dr.  Peters  found  the  authority  of 
the  Porte  little  more  than  nominal.  The 
Kurds  and  Arabs  set  the  Sultan  at  defiance, 
levying  black-mail  on  their  own  account, 
and  sometimes  refusing  to  allow  the  more 
peaceful  inhabitants  to  pay  taxes.  One 
Arab  chief  offered,  if  the  Turkish  Com- 
missioner attached  to  the  Expedition  was  at 
all  in  the  way,  to  murder  him  for  a  small 
sum,  and  would  no  doubt  have  made  good 
his  offer  without  fear  of  punishment.  Yet 
Western  civilisation  is  beginning  by  slow 
degrees  to  penetrate  even  into  Mesopotamia. 
The  telegraph  wires  were  working  as  far 
as  Diwanich,  although  the  camels  and 
buffaloes  do  much  damage  to  the  iron 
supports  by  using  them  as  scratching-posts. 
At  Deir  it  is  possible  to  huy  Norwegian 
beer,  and  M.  de  Sarzec  has  made  himself  so 
comfortable  at  Telloh  that  he  has  not  only 
"  imported  his  wife,  his  ten-year-old  son, 
and  a  French  maid,"  but  was  able  to  give 
Dr.  Peters  an  excellent  European  breakfast. 
Altogether,  Dr.  Peters  considers  it  a  country 
of  wonderful  capabilities,  and  excellent  for 
colonisation. 

The  book  is  rather  scantily  illustrated — 
perhaps  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  the 
photographs  mentioned  above.  It  contains 
several  appendices,  among  which  that  on  the 
geography  of  the  Euphrates  is  the  most 
valuable.  Two  maps,  one  of  the  Expedi- 
tion's route  from  Alexandretta  to  Bagdad  ; 
the  other  of  the  country  from  Bagdad  to 
Mugheir,  are  supplied  in  a  pocket  in  the 
cover,  and  are  a  great  help  to  the  imder- 
standing  of  the  text.  In  the  remaining 
volume — to  which  we  shall  look  forward 
with  great  interest — we  are  promised  an 
account  of  the  Expedition's  return  to  Baby- 
lonia, and  of  the  discoveries  that  they  made, 
including  the  collection  of  nearly  40,000 
inscriptions.  Some  of  these  have  already 
been  published  by  Prof.  Hilprecht,  and 
form  a  most  important  contribution  to  the 
early  history  of  the  world.  A  translation 
of  all  the  inscriptions  is  promised  later ;  but 
it  must,  as  Dr.  Peters  confesses,  be  many 
years  before  even  the  originals  are  all  made 
accessible  to  scholars. 
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ME.  TEAILL'S  ESSAYS. 

Tlie  New  Fiction,  and  Other  Essays  on  Literary 
Subjects.  By  H.  D.  Traill.  (Hurst  & 
Blackett.) 

Mr.  Teaill's  volume  of  essays  on  literary 
subjects  contains  much  that  is  interesting 
and  suggestive.     Although  there  is  nothing 
that  is  absolutely  new  in  the  volume,  many 
of  the  essays  have  been  largely  altered  since 
their  first  appearance  in  the  monthly  reviews 
and  magazines,   and  all  of  them  were  worth 
reprinting.       "The   New   Fiction,"    "The 
Political  Novel,"  "  The  Novel  of  Manners  " 
are  excellent  studies  of  various  species  of 
fiction,  while  the  essays  on  Matthew  Arnold, 
Samuel  Eichardson,  and  Pascal's  "Provin- 
cial Letters "   are  all  of  them  noteworthy. 
That  one  should  agree  with  all  Mr.  Traill's 
conclusions  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  expected ; 
it  is  not  even  to  be  desired.     Por  the  charm 
of  such  essays  as  these  is  that  they  stim^ilate 
and  suggest  rather  than  command  a  blind 
acquiescence.      They    open     up     paths    of 
thought  and  present  fresh   aspects   of  their 
subject,  and  are  always  valuable  even  when 
they  do  not  convince.    The  essay  on  Lucian, 
for   example — of  whom   Mr.    Traill    is,    of 
course,    an    enthusiastic   admirer — contains 
an   estimate  of   that  writer's  humour  with 
which  many  of  us  may  be  unable  to  agree. 
In  the  essay  on  "  The  Future  of  Humour," 
with  which  the  volume  closes,  it  is  pointed 
out  that  a  joke  is  a  very  perishable  thing. 
It   will   very   seldom    "  keep."      The   joke 
which  seems  exquisite  to  tlie   men  of   one 
age  seems  imbecile  to  the  men  of  another. 
So  it  is,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  with  Lucian 
himself.      The  scene   from   the   Auction   of 
Lives,    which   Mr.  Traill   quotes  with  such 
hearty    appreciation    of     its     drollery,    in 
which   Democritus   and  Heraclitus  are  put 
up     for     sale,      seems     to     some     of     us 
not   very  lively    fooling,    far    less    mirth- 
provoking  than  much  of  Aristophanes.     It 
lacks    subtlety,    like   so   much   of    ancient 
humour,    and    in    this   year   of   grace   the 
broader  kinds  of  humour  seem  to  have  lost 
much  of  their  savour.     Curiously  enough, 
Mr.  TraiU  makes  no  mention  in  his  essay  of 
the   A0YKI02  H   0N02,   which   is  one    of 
Lucian's  most  delightful  fantasies — perhaps 
because  its  close  resemblance  to  the  more 
popular    "Golden   Ass"    of    Ajjuleius   has 
tended   to   rob  it  of  the  fame  it  deserves. 
But   these  things,    after  all,  are  matter  of 
opinion,  and  it  is  proverbially  difficult  for 
one    man    to    prophesy   what   will    amuse 
another. 

The  essay  on  "The  New  Fiction  "  aroused 
considerable  discussion  when  published  in 
one  of  the  magazines.  On  tlie  subject  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Morrison's  Tales  of  lie  an  Streets, 
Mr.  Traill  makes  a  very  pertinent  observation 
which  is  worth  transcribing.  After  quoting 
a  passage  from  one  of  Mr.  Morrison's 
sketches,  he  writes : 

"Yes,  it  is  a  picture  of  infinite  melancholy, 
but  whence  does  its  melancholy  arise  ?  From 
the  meanness  of  the  mean  street  and  the  ex- 
ceptionally dull  and  nan-ow  lives  of  its  inhabi- 
tants P  That  the  author  intends  to  convey  that 
impression  is  obvious  ;  but  the  impression  is 
nine-tenths  of  it  false.  Why,  if  I  had  Mr. 
Morrison's  fine  descriptive  gift,  I  would  select 
a  strt'et  quite  other  than  mean,  a  street  consist- 


ing not  of  poverty-stricken  little  houses,  but  of 
'  eligible '  suburban  villas,  a  street  inhabited 
not  by  hard-pressed  artisans,  but  by  comfortable, 
even  by  '  warm  '  city  men  ;  and  I  would  under- 
take to  describe  it  and  the  daily  lives  of  its  in- 
habitants— the  daily  journey  of  the  men  to  their 
businesses  ;  the  daily  resumption  by  the  women 
of  their  burden  of  household  duties  and  house- 
hold worries  ;  their  Sundaj's ;  the  growth  and 
departures  of  their  children  ;  their  old  age ; 
their  death — I  say  that  had  I  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Morrison  I  would  undertake  so  to  describe 
these  things  that  the  heart  of  the  reader  shoidd 
sink  and  shrink  -svithin  him  at  the  thought  of 
man's  lot  upon  earth,  and,  perhaps,  burn  with 
auo:er  at  the  spiritless  jjatieuce  in  which  man 
endures  it,  with  the  '  quietus '  of  the  '  bare 
bodkin  '  always  within  his  reach." 

The  essay  on  Samuel  Eichardson  is  at 
once  one  of  the  ablest  and  one  of  the  most 
convincing  in  the  book ;  and  Mr.  Traill's 
justification  of  his  author's  prolixity  as  a 
necessarj'  and  ine^-itable  part  of  his  method 
strikes  us  as  eminently  just.  That  on 
Matthew  Arnold  is,  perhaps,  more  open  to 
attack,  especially  for  its  somewhat  cruel 
depreciation  of  The  Forsaken  Merman, 
"  hovering  with  his  fishy  offspring  about 
the  little  watering-place  where  the  faithless 
wife  and  mother  had  taken  up  her  abode." 
One  is  always  apt  to  distrust  a  criticism  that 
is  pointed  with  ridicule,  however  subtle,  and 
the  "  watering-place  "  strikes  us  as  a  rather 
unfeeling  description  of 

"  The  white- walled  town 
And  the  httle  grey  church  on  the  windy  shore,'' 

of  the  poem.  Matthew  Arnold,  says  Mr. 
Traill, 

"  interprets  the  plaints  of  the  forsaken  Merman 
in  language  which  would  be  appropriate  and 
touching  enough  in  the  mouth  of  Enoch  Arden, 
but  which  leaves  us  quite  cold  as  the  utterances 
of  an  amphibious  being  in  luhom  we  find  that  the 
atithor  has  no  more  genuine  belief  than  ourselves." 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  we  entirely  dissent 
from  the  passage  we  have  italicised,  and, 
moreover,  the  whole  criticism  strikes  us  as 
mistaken.  The  Forsaken  Merman  is  a  fairy 
tale,  and  the  only  way  to  bring  out  its 
pathos  was  to  adopt  a  Hans-Andersen 
gravity  and  simplicity  of  narration.  This 
Matthew  Arnold  seems  to  us  to  have  done 
with  most  admirable  results.  The  curious 
thing  is,  that  though  we  yield  to  none  in  our 
admiration  of  Arnold  as  a  poet,  there  are 
many  more  obvious  points  which  Mr.  Traill 
has  not  seized,  in  which  his  poems  are  in- 
disputably open  to  unfavourable  criticism. 
But  we  have  not  space  to  pursue  the  subject 
further.  Nor,  as  we  have  already  said,  is 
Mr.  Traill's  book  any  the  worse  fm-  the  fact 
that  his  views  are  occasionally  open  to 
question. 


HIGH-PEESSUEE  TEAVELLING. 

A   Ride    through   Western  Asia.      By    Clive 
Bigham.     (Macmillan  &  Co.) 

Mr.  Clive,  late  of  the  Guards  and  the 
Diplomatic  Service,  appears  to  have  set 
himself  a  task,  which  he  has  performed 
with  perhaps  more  satisfaction  to  himself 
than  profit  to  his  readers.  The  title  of  his 
book  inevitably  recalls   the  Ride  to  Khiva 


and  On  Sorsehack  through  Asia  Minor  of 
that  distinguished  officer,  Capt.  F.  Bumaby, 
whose  exploits  in  the  same  field  he  may 
have  unconsciously  wished  to  rival.  But 
he  would  doubtless  liimself  be  the  first  to 
admit  that  he  has  been  greatly  distanced  by 
his  predecessor  :  at  least,  in  everytliing  but 
rapidity  of  movement,  which  is  of  the  least 
consequence  to  the  public,  but  on  which  Mr. 
Bigham  prides  himself  not  a  little.  We 
are  reminded  more  than  once  of  the  groiind 
covered  in  a  given  time,  and  at  the  close 
the  pace  is  thus  registered:  "We  entered 
European  Eussia  on  Jime  30  [1896].  I 
had  been  in  Asia  eleven  months,  in  which 
time  I  had  travelled  8,217  miles,  4,008  of 
which  I  had  ridden  on  horseback."  This 
works  out  exactly  747  miles  per  month,  or 
about  2.5  miles  a  day,  which  might  perhaps 
claim  to  establish  a ' '  record, ' '  had  not  much  of 
the  journej'  been  made  on  the  Trans-Caspian 
and  Siberian  railways,  both  of  which  are 
now  rapidly  approaching  completion. 

Although  considerable  sections  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  Persia,  and  West  Central  Asia  were 
eventually  traversed,  Mr.  Bigham,  when 
starting  for  the  East  in  June,  1895,  had  in 
view  nothing  bej'ond  a  visit  to  Armenia ; 
nor  had  any  definite  plan  been  formed  even 
for  penetrating  into  that  region  from 
which  all  Europeans  were  officially'  excluded, 
"  pending  further  orders,  that  is,  imtil  the 
disturbances  are  over."  But  by  a  judicious 
selection  of  perhaps  the  best  of  several 
alternative  routes,  aided  by  good  luck  and 
the  display  of  considerable  tact,  he  managed 
to  reach  Erzerum  from  Constantinople 
through  Angora  and  Sivas  within  a  month 
of  his  departure  from  London. 

It  is  here  that  the  reader  will  be  most 
grievously  disappointed.  In  the  expecta- 
tion of  getting  some  trustworthy  information 
about  the  atrocities,  he  may  have  followed 
the  traveller  in  his  rambles  across  Asia 
Minor,  taking  a  languid  interest,  perhaps, 
in  his  references  to  Alexander  and  the 
Gordian  knot,  his  strangely  out  of  place 
quotations  from  Sir  John  Mandeville, 
personal  incidents  and  trivial  details  of  all 
kinds.  But  the  reader's  patience  will  not  be 
rewarded  by  a  single  word  that  throws  any 
real  light  on  the  murky  relations  between 
rulers  and  ruled,  between  Turk,  Kurd, 
Armenian  and  Circassian,  in  Erzerum  or 
any  other  part  of  the  Sultan's  Asiatic 
dominions.  This  is  all  the  more  irritating, 
since  Mr.  Bigham  arrived  at  a  most 
opportune  moment,  during  a  lull  between 
the  massacres,  and  soon  after  the  Inter- 
national Commission  had  concluded  its 
inquiries  into  the  cause  of  the  disorders 
and  the  responsibility  for  the  butcheries 
that  had  undoubtedly  occurred,  and  were,  in 
fact,  still  sporadically  going  on  over  a  wide 
area.  Moreover,  he  had  personal  inter- 
views with  valis  and  field-marshals,  with 
mushirs  and  zaptiehs,  with  Canadian  mission- 
aries and  Armenian  bishops,  and  others 
of  high  and  low  degree;  and  he  can  tell 
how  Mandeville  alludes  to  the  "  many  good 
waters  and  wells  that  come  from  under  the 
earth  from  the  river  of  Paradise  that  is 
called  Euphrates,  which  is  a  day's  journey 
from  the  city."  But  on  the  present  situa- 
tion in  Armenia  he  has  little  to  say,  and 
that  little  rather  misleading  than  otherwise. 
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Thus  the  Commission  is  represented  as 
reporting  "that  the  Armenians  had  revolted 
and  that  no  unnecessarily  harsh  measures 
had  been  taken  to  suppress  the  insurrec- 
tion." The  Armenian  bishop  also  "  did  not 
seem  to  share  the  dislike  of  his  fellow 
Armenians  to  the  Turkish  nation,"  although 
"  the  Armenian  clergy  were  living  at  that 
time  with  their  lives  in  their  hands." 

From  the  Canadian  missionary,  who  had 
lived  seventeen  years  in  the  city,  Mr.  Bigham 
is  able  to  glean  nothing  ;  and  of  the  mushir, 
Mahomet  Zekki  Pasha,  who,  if  we  remember, 
was  deeply  compromised,  he  writes  : 

"  It  is  possible  that  be  possesses  that  indiffer- 
ence to  human  suffering  and  death  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  Circassian  race,  but  whether 
any  real  respousibility  for  the  events  at  vSassuu 
cau  be  brought  home  to  him  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  say.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  there 
is  much  good  in  his  character.  He  has  im- 
proved the  soldiery,  &c." 

Mr.  Bigham  is  more  instructive  than  this 
when  he  speaks  of  the  failure  of  the  mission- 
aries to  convert  the  infidel,  and  of  their 
bickerings  among  themselves  over  the  souls 
of  the  Eastern  Christians,  who,  one  would 
suppose,  did  not  stand  in  need  of  conversion  : 

"  So  the  missionaries  work  on  almost  hopeless 
ground,  and  often  till  up  the  time  by  quarrel- 
ling among  themselves.  The  American  Metho- 
di.sts  fight  mth  the  English  Church  ;  the 
English  Ctmrch  with  the  Roman  Catholic,  not 
for  the  Mohammedan  so  much  as  for  the 
Armenian,  professedly  a  Christian  already. 
The  personal  character  of  the  missionaries  is 
beyond  praise,  but  their  efforts  seem  to  be 
made  in  a  wrong  direction." 

The  case  is  mentioned  of  "an  odd  old 
Dutch  Catholic  priest,"  whom  our  traveller 
met  in  Kashgar,  who  had  laboured  there  for 
eight  years  without  making  a  single  convert, 
although  he  was  a  clever  and  enthusiastic 
missionary,  and  could  speak  "eight  lan- 
guages fluently."  A  parallel  instance  is 
that  of  the  late  Eev.  Mr.  Gilmour,  who 
spent  his  life  among  the  Chinese  and 
Mongolian  Buddhists  with  a  like  negative 
result. 

From  Kashgar  Mr.  Bigham  struck  north 
to  Siberia  over  the  Thian-Shan  in  wintry 
weather,  and  here,  as  on  one  or  two  other 
occasions,  he  displayed  remarkable  pluck 
and  endiu-ance  in  sunuounting  the  formid- 
able difficulties  of  the  route  : 

"  The  cHmbiug  was  very  steep  and  difKcult. 
Frequently  we  had  to  make  our  way  across 
snowdrifts,  and  at  14,000  feet  we  got  into  a 
blizzard.  .  .  .  The  cold  was  now  intense,  and 
we  had  only  gulcha  dung  to  make  fires  with  at 
night.  Our  sole  remaining  provision  was  the 
lamb  and  some  bread  which  had  frozen  so  hard 
that  it  cut  our  gums.  We  had  to  drink  snow- 
water, as  our  tea  had  run  out.  We  camped  out 
in  deep  snow  at  the  foot  of  the  second  range  of 
mountains,  and  all  night  heard  the  avalanches 
falling.  The  next  day  we  had  to  make  our 
way  through  soft  snow.  At  every  step  the 
horses  went  in  up  to  their  bellies,  and  we  up  to 
our  armpits.  We  barely  covered  half  a  mile  in 
the  hour.  We  had  selected  the  most  likely  gap 
in  the  peaks,  but  before  we  had  gone  far  a  great 
mass  of  snow  came  down  with  a  noise  like 
thunder  on  our  right,  and  soon  after  another 
in  front  of  us,  so  I  thought  it  best  to  turn 
back." 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  author 
had  to  leave  for  the  war  in  Thessaly  as  a 


correspondent  of  the  Tivies  before  revising 
the  proof-sheets.  To  this  may  be  attributed 
a  number  of  misprints  and  erratic  spellings, 
but  not  several  erroneous  assumptions,  for 
which  the  writer  alone  can  be  held  respon- 
sible. Such  are  the  statements  that  the 
Oxus  "rises  just  bj' Kabul,"  that  it  takes 
its  name  from  the  Turki  Ak-su,  "  White 
Water,"  and  that  it  feeds  the  irrigation 
canals  of  the  Samarkand  district.  Pamir, 
whatever  its  origin,  is  not  Persian,  nor  does 
it  mean  "the  roof  of  the  world"  in  any 
known  language,  although  the  Persians  call 
the  Pamir  Bam-i-Dunya,  which  has  that 
meaning.  Jeddah,  at  p.  178,  must  surely  be 
a  slip  for  Kerbela,  and  Cham  (p.  211)  for 
Shams  (Damascus),  which  is  not  "  the 
country  of  the  Nestorians  "  (p.  169).  The 
Turks  do  not  call  the  Persians  Kizil  Bashi, 
"  Eed  Heads,"  but  this  is  the  name  of  a 
particular  sect  scattered  in  small  groups 
over  Asia  Minor  and  Irania.  Persian  is  not 
"  the  oldest  existing  Aryan  tongue  "  (p.  87), 
but  a  relatively  modem  development,  not 
much  older  than  Italian ,  nor  is  the  Shah 
Nameh  written  "in  Pehlevi,  or  ancient 
Persian,"  but  in  an  early  form  of  Neo- 
Persian.  The  "  Felli  and  Mamasenni 
Laurs,"  are,  no  doubt,  the  Fe'ili,  or  Luri- 
Kuchak  Ltirs  and  the  Mahamad  Huseni  of 
Farsistan ;  but  neither  the  Turcomans  nor 
the  Hazaras  are  "  a  Manchurian  race." 
The  difficidt  term  "Sart"  is  not  properly 
explained,  while  it  is  quite  paradoxical  to 
describe  the  Uzbegs  as  "a  Turki  people," 
yet  "the  descendants  of  Jenghis  Khan  and 
Baber"!  (p.  209).  Surely  Mr.  Bigham 
should  know  that  Jenghis  was  not  a  Turk. 


A    NEW    ECONOMIST. 

That  Tree  of  Eden :  a  Study  in  the 
Real  Decadence.  By  Nicholas  Christian. 
(Hutchinson  &  Co.) 

We  quote  the  date  given  on  the  title-page 
of  this  book  (1897)  with  some  misgiving. 
More  readily  should  we  have  accepted  a  sug- 
gestion that  it  was  written,  say,  thirty  j'ears 
ago.  It  might  then  have  embodied  a  few 
anachronisms,  and  much  of  it  would  have 
had  no  point ;  but  that  wovdd  have  been 
better  than  describing,  as  it  now  does,  a 
state  of  things  which  is  wholly  unreal  and 
visionary.  Visions  are  tolerable  only  when 
they  are  optimistic  and  done  with  a  masterly 
hand.  Mr.  Christian  has  not  a  masterly 
baud,  and  he  is  a  pessimist. 

"  In  this  year  of  grace,"  he  premises,  "  it  is 
an  xiudertaking  of  no  common  hardihood  to 
attempt  to  throw  doubts  on  the  wisdom  of  that 
campaign  for  universal  refinement  by  the  avenue 
of  education.  beUevcd  in  so  fervently  as  a  means 
of  introducing  the  millennium  by  many  good 
and  earnest  people." 

The  "  campaign  for  universal  refinement  " 
is  new  to  us.  We  surmise  that  it  may  be 
an  euphemism  for  the  Board  school,  always 
a  favourite  subject  of  attack.  We  are 
wrong,  however,  as  the  story  shows.  A 
certain  nouveau-riche  baronet.  Sir  Paul  de 
Meers,  inherits  a  west-country  estate  on 
which  coal  has  been  found.     The  conversion 


of  country-side  into  manufacturing  centre 
is  carried  out  in  a  vein  of  pure  Ruskinian 
invective.  The  pit-head  is  "an  unsightly 
wooden  gallows,"  blast  furnaces  loom  out 
like  "twin  strongholds  of  some  Giant 
Dreadful,"  "fierce  leaping  flames"  rise  and 
fall,  cogwheels  "  clank,"  axles  "  screech," 
murky  skies  reflect  back  the  glow  of  molten 
metal,  puddled  iron  is  squashed  under 
"relentless"  steam-hammers,  and  for  noise 
— "one  felt  like  Dante  listening  at  the 
gates  of  Hell." 

This  is  all  very  well  for  sentiment,  but  it 
does  not  bear  upon  the  question  of  educa- 
tion. That  is  to  follow.  Sir  Paul  de  Meers 
falls  into  the  hands  of  a  self-seeking  labour 
member,  an  "advanced"  specimen  of  the 
shrieking  sisterhood  (both  of  whose  careers 
are  narrated  at  length),  and  a  shadowy 
gentleman  called  "  Mr.  Unsteady,"  of  whom 
the  author  thinks  it  sufficient  to  give  merely 
the  name.  With  these  promising  help- 
mates the  Baronet  starts  an  education  cam- 
paign which  is  to  regenerate  Exford.  A 
magnificent  building  is  erected  from  designs 
by  "Mr.  Liquidhut "   (note  the  pleasantry 

once  more !),  and  is  called or  rather,  to 

give  a  sample  of  the  author's  literary  style : 

' '  My  friend  !     It  is  the  Pansophon. 

"  '  What  a  barbaric  name  ! '  you  say. 

"  Well,  that  is  not  my  fault.  It  was  necessary 
to  call  it  something  sonorous  aud,  above  all, 
new,  and  it  appeared  to  De  Meers  that  the 
choice  lay  between  Pantechnicon  aud  Pau- 
sophon  —  and  there  were  objections  to  the 
former  word,  which  was,  so  to  speak,  already 
appropriated  to  a  different  order  of  ideas." 

In  this  building  the  labour-leader  preaches 
higher  politics  and  something  imaginary 
which  is  generalised  under  the  term  "In- 
teUectualismus."  The  shrieking  sister — aost 
impossible  of  her  kind — conducts  a  house- 
to-house  campaign  in  favour  of  free  love. 
Religion  is  abolished  from  the  thoughts  of 
the  much-abused  inhabitants.  The  logical  (?) 
outcome  of  this  great  effort,  combined  vtith 
the  working  of  modern  industrial  economics, 
is  a  riot,  in  which  Exford  perishes  by  con- 
flagration and  Sir  Paul  de  Meers  is  killed. 

The  moral  is,  of  course,  that  modern 
industrial  economics  are  all  wrong,  that 
ironworks  are  an  invention  of  the  devil,  and 
that  it  is  a  gross  mistake  to  preach  "  In- 
tellectualismus "  stripped  of  religion  to  a 
class  which  is  biologically  unfitted  to  receive 
such  teaching.  But  who,  in  the  name  of 
Absurdity,  ever  tried  to  do  such  a  thing  'i 
Where,  and  on  what  scale,  are  our  work- 
men being  taught  anything  which  could 
possibly  be  regarded  from  this  point  of 
view  ?  AVe  are  not  aware  that  even  the 
Kyrle  Society  did  much  to  imdermine  the 
morals  of  the  British  race.  The  fact  is,  as  often 
happens,  that  Mr.  Christian  has  invented  a 
wholly  imaginary  state  of  affairs  which  it  is 
his  pleasure  to  demolish.  That  evil  has 
come  of  the  selfishness  and  brutality  which 
characterised  the  great  industrial  expansion 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  no  one 
doubts.  But  this  is  settling  itself  by  degrees, 
and  industrial  riots  which  used  to  be  common 
are  practically  things  of  the  past.  No  one 
is  preaching  science  to  the  masses  with  the 
object  of  ujisetting  religion.  If  the  power 
of  religion  is  becoming  weakened,  it  is 
because  the  minds  of  men  are  being  openeci 
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to  look  facts  in  the  face,  and  for  our  lives 
■we  cannot  find  fault  with  this._  If  anything, 
more  religion  and  more  ethics  are  taught  I 
to  the  children  of  the  masses  than  to  the 
children  of  the  rich,  but  we  do  not  hear  that 
the  rich  are  therefore  becoming  corrupt  and 
devitalised.  The  book  is  really  a  tissue  of 
fallacies.  It  is  a  generalised  conception, 
based  on  an  extreme  case,  and  on  three  char- 
acters so  extreme  in  their  fatuity  as  to  be 
almost  grotesque. 

It  is  difficult  to  locate  the  status  of  the 
writer.  He  betrays  a  very  slight  acquaint- 
ance with  literary  style,  and  his  contempt 
for  modem  eduoition  is  emphasised  freely 
by  the  use  of  such  flowers  of  speech 
as  "  ascendency, "  "  larvarous, "  "  pceons, ' ' 
"CorderiUas"  for  "  CordiUeras,"  &c.  He 
also  indulges  in  such  grammatical  peculiari- 
ties as  "  like  some  do."  His  fancy  for  veil- 
ing actuahties  under  a  flimsy  paraphrase 
has  been  remarked  upon  already.  It  is 
generally  quite  pointless  and  otiose,  and 
occurs  on  almost  every  page.  As  examples 
we  may  cite  three  newspapers,  which  are 
dragged  in  under  the  names  of  The  Clock, 
The  Daily  Notebook,  and  {horrendum  dictu  .') 
The  Penny  Swell.  The  Vale  of  ^Vhite  Horse 
becomes  by  inane  transition  the  Vale  of 
Grey  Horse,  the  Eef orm  Club  is  the  Eeforma- 
tion  Club,  and  so  ad  infinitwii. 


THEEE  NEGLECTED  BOOKS. 

III.— "The  Island." 

Mr.  Eichard's  Whiteing's  Island  is  the 
kind  of  book  which  people  like  very  much 
ur  not  at  aU.  It  is  a  personal  book,  and, 
we  believe,  an  only  book.  Such  books  are 
nearly  always  good.  T}ie  Island  was  pub- 
lished in  1 888  :  a  few  reviewers  welcomed  it, 
a  certain  minute  but  choice  company  treasure 
it,  and  there  its  vogue  ends.  Yet,  consider- 
ing its  subject,  and  the  grace  and  gaiety  of 
Mr.  Whiteing's  manner,  the  story  should 
have  won  more  friends.  Any  book  that 
(lifers  a  cure  for  world- weariness  should 
command  attention.  Any  book  entitled  The 
fuland  should  be  added  at  once  to  a  library 
list — the  island  idea  is  hugged  so  persistently 
and  universally.  Every  boy  of  imagination, 
which  is  almost  the  same  as  saying  every 
boy,  has  longed  to  dwell  alone  on  an  island, 
remote,  inventive,  and,  betwixt  perils,  at 
peace.  The  mention  of  an  island  renews 
this  early  ambition  all  through  life  ;  it  calls 
up  recollections  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  of  the 
Swiss  Family  Robinson,  of  a  dozen  other 
books,  and  expectation  is  a-tip-toe. 

Yet  the  island  idea  is  two-fold.  It  fasci- 
nates both  the  romancer  and  the  reformer. 
The  romancer  knows  that  nowhere  except  on 
a  vessel  at  sea  (which  is  in  a  sense  also  an 
island)  can  lawlessness  have  such  play  as  on 
an  island.  To  him  the  island  is  the  perfect 
theatre  of  mystery,  of  daily  excitement,  of 
daily  surprises.  But  the  island  is  not  less 
eligible  as  a  building  site  for  Utopians.  To 
the  writer  who  would  lightly  treat  of  things 
as  they  might  be,  rather  than  of  things  as 
they  arc,  the  island   idea  is  also  supremely 


quite  reasonably  stUl  prevail,  men  and  women 
still  be  natural.  Mr.  Whiteing,  although 
privately  he  may  entertain  the  profoundest 
respect  for  the  island  idea  of  the  romancer, 
numbers  himself  in  this  book  among  the  re- 
formers.   He  employs  the  island  didactically. 

His  hero,  who  himself  tells  his  experi- 
ences, is  a  Person  of  Quality — an  English 
lord  —  weary  of  civilisation,  of  highly 
specialised  society,  of  insincerities,  of  sel- 
fishnesses, in  short,  weary  of  Hfe.  He 
leaves  London  for  Paris,  hoping  at  that 
distance  to  bring  things  into  focus  again. 
Paris  is  no  help.  He  embarks  on  a  voyage, 
and  is  stranded,  by  a  happy  accident,  on  an 
island  in  the  Pacific.  Up  to  this  moment 
the  reader  valiantly  expects  adventures. 
There  have  been  premonitions  of  something 
more  serious  and  penetrating,  but  the  arrival 
at  the  island  is  convincing.  Yet  precisely 
at  this  moment  does  Mr.  Whiteing  make  his 
real  start  upon  the  expression  of  those  cruel 
truths  which  makes  what  we  call  satire. 
Hence  the  unpopularity  of  the  book,  for 
a  reader  never  forgives  the  author  who 
promises  one  thing  and  offers  another.  By 
naming  his  book  The  Island;  or,  the  Adven- 
ture of  a  Person  of  Quality,  Mr.  AVhiteing 
undertook,  at  any  rate  implicitly — so  the 
reader  woidd  argue — to  give  incident  for 
one's  money.  Instead,  what  have  we  ? — a 
satirical  socialistic  pamphlet ! 

But  however  bloodthirsty  his  nature,  the 
reader  should  persevere  ;  the  mechanism  of 
Mr.  Whiteing's  satire  is  so  novel,  and  his 
treatment  so  attractive.  He  does  not,  after 
the  customary  manner  of  satirists,  invent  a 
perfect  race  and  hold  them  up  as  a  mirror  to 
his  countrymen;  nor  does  he  depict  a  people 
in  the  sway  of  our  worst  passions  and  ask  us 
to  look  on  them,  repent,  and  mend  our  ways. 
He  is  more  subtle  than  that :  he  takes  a 
remote  island  of  the  Pacific  where  dwell 
in  amity  a  little  settlement  of  English — 
descendants  of  the  mutineers  of  the  Bounty 
— who  have  fallen  behind  the  motherland 
in  sophistication,  and  are  just  simple.  God- 
fearing, unambitious,  merry  folk  ;  making 
(all  unknown  to  themselves)  perhaps  the 
most  perfect  human  community  that  can  be 
expected  by  the  most  sanguine  dreamers. 
To  invent  such  a  community  is  in  itself  not 
remarkable.  The  strength  and  novelty  of 
Mr.  Whiteing's  plot  is,  that  the  one  extrava- 
gant wisli  of  this  little  Pitcairn  colony  is  to 
see  England,  the  perfect  country ;  its  one 
continual  desire  is  to  be  like  England 
(whence  come  its  Bibles)  in  zealous  cheery 
practice  of  all  tlie  virtues.  Conscious,  with 
inconquerable  humility,  of  their  own  short- 
comings, these  islanders  are  for  ever  striving 
to  bring  their  lives  up  to  the  English  ideal. 
This  is  poignant  enough — it  is  at  once  so 
credible  and  so  pathetic !  Take,  for  example, 
this  conversation  between  Victoria  and  the 
Person  of  Quality.  Victoria  is  the  girl  of 
the  island  (she  was  named  after  our  Queen), 
who  finds  the  visitor  fainting  on  the  beach, 
and  becomes  his  especial  intimate. 

"  '  Civilise  us,'  she  exclaims.  '  Make  us  Uke 
England.  Give  us  larger  things  to  live  for. 
Tell  us  what  we  must  do.  There  must  be 
something  wanting,  but  I  cannot  tell  what  it 
is.  It  all  seoms  so  beautifiil  here— the  shining 
sun,   friends   to  love,  peace,   the   singingr,  the 


there  must  be  something.  .  .  .  We  are  like 
children,  perhaps.' 

"  '  Keep  so.' 

"  '  No,  no ;  we  want  to  be  hke  you.  This  is 
babyland.  Make  us  great  and  good.  You 
know  the  secret ;  you  have  lived  there.''  " 

Under  Victoria's  importunity  the  Person 
of  Quality  reluctantly  promises  to  try.  His 
method  will  be  to  expound  the  advantages 
of  English  customs  to  the  Ancient,  the 
Governor  of  the  island,  who  is  Victoria's 
father,  and  recommend  their  adoption  in 
the  island.     Thus  : 

"  '  Then,  excuse  the  remark,  luy  friend,  but 
your  Church  puzzles  me  a  little.  I  see  no 
hierarchy,  to  use  the  proper  expression ;  no 
grade  upon  grade,  each,  as  aforesaid,  enjoying 
more  pudding  than  the  one  below,  until,  with 
the  highest,  we  reach  a  tableland  covered  with 
acres  of  this  deHcacy.  To  tell  the  honest  truth 
about  it,  the  Church  began  in  a  very  small 
way,  and  it  wUl  not  do  to  ignore  the  fact  that 
the  old  stable  has  become  a  prosperous  house 
of  business,  with  a  frontage  in  the  best 
thoroughfares.  Some  of  the  Apostles,  respect- 
able as  they  undoubtedly  were,  must  have 
smelt  strongly  of  fish— though  modem  research 
has,  I  beheve,  discovered  that  they  were  not 
mere  hands  before  the  mast,  but  owners  of 
smacks.  Their  successors— this  Bi,shop  from 
York  or  Canterburj',  this  Cardinal  Prince  from 
Rome  -  never  offend  in  that  way.  .  .  .  But 
where  are  you  in  all  this?  I  ask.  Where  is 
even  your  beginning  of  better  things  ?  What 
note  have  you  of  a  living  Church,  when  you 
have  not  so  much  as  a  great  doctrinal  contest 
to  settle  the  metaphysical  reasons  for  goodness, 
before  you  begin  to  be  good  ?  " 

But  Mr.  Whiteing  is  not  always  ironical. 
He  has  many  passages  of  direct  writing  that 
touch  a  high  level.  Some  of  Victoria's 
speeches  are  sincerity  itself,  and  the  descrip- 
tions of  nature,  the  whimsical  self-com- 
munings  of  the  hero,  the  bizarre  introduction 
to  the  adventure,  are  aU  delightfully  fresh. 
Victoria  is  a  great  creation  :  to  persons  who 
detest  irony  and  abominate  satire — and  they 
are  not  few — Victoria  will  be  the  strength 
of  the  book.  The  contrast  of  the  Person  of 
Quality,  the  hlase  but  clean  and  honourable 
man  of  fashion,  with  this  child  of  nature, 
so  entirely  made  up  of  true  instincts,  is  in 
itself  interesting.  Mr.  Whiteing  knows  the 
world  well ;  and  in  the  conversations  between 
the  two  are  many  shrewd  and  witty  words. 
But  what  is  better  than  his  knowledge  of  the 
world  is  his  belief  in  human  goodness.  At 
heart  he  is  an  optimist,  and  for  aU  the 
bitterness  of  the  book  there  is  an  antidote. 

The  jest— for,  after  all.  The  Island  is  a 
jest,  although  may  be  a  rather  sad  one — 
is  worked  out  with  delicate  art.  Mr. 
Whiteing's  style  is  perfectly  bred:  it  is 
flowing,  debonair,  distinguished.  Few  books 
are  to-day  so  well  written  as  this.  It  has 
many  of  the  virtues  of  the  French— their 
clearness  and  lightness,  their  easy  treatment 
of  the  first  person  singular.  The  Person  of 
Quality  is  himself  a  charming  companion. 
He  has  humour  and  tact,  sentiment  and  wit. 
No  islanders  could  entertain  a  more  sym- 
pathetic observer. 


fascinating.       There  primitive  customs   can  |  sea,  the  very  wind  in  the  wood  I     Yet  I  know 
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EDUCATIONAL    ARTICLES. 

I.— FLOEEANT  AMBO ! 

"  Optat  eiihippia  bos  piger,  optat  aratra 
cahalliis."  The  saying  is  as  true  as  ever, 
and  spectators  of  tlie  entertaining  drama  of 
Educational  Eeform  have  recently  had  the 
opportunity  of  observing  an  excellent  in- 
stance of  its  application.  A  leader  has 
appeared  in  the  Times,  dealing  with  the 
notorious  athletic  problem,  and  in  this 
leader  parents — parents,  that  is,  of  the 
better  classes — are  seriously  exhorted  to 
consider  the  ailvisability  of  sending  their 
sons  to  day-schools  rather  than  boarding- 
schools.  Almost  simultaneously  out  comes 
an  educational  periodical  with  the  com- 
municated discovery  tliat  'speaking  broadly) 
real  education  can  be  obtained  only  at  a 
boarding-school,  and  that  consequently  the 
State  ought  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
number  of  what  we  may  call  "  boarding- 
Board- schools,"  at  which  the  more  advanced 
pupils  might  pass  the  last  j'ear  or  so  of 
their  school  life.  This  latter  proposal  has 
already  attracted  considerable  attention  in 
the  columns  of  provincial  newspapers. 

If  we  do  not  altogether  acquiesce  in  the 
apprehensions  which  the  Times  expresses 
with  regard  to  athletics,  neither  can  we 
approve  in  the  least  the  fantastic  ' '  boarding- 
Board-school "  suggestion — indeed,  we  have 
only  mentioned  it  in  order  to  illustrate  how 
widely  opinions  differ  on  these  elementary 
points.  What  strikes  lis  as  really  im- 
portant is  the  two-fold  assumption  (so  often 
made,  and  underlying  in  part,  at  least,  both 
the  views  to  which  we  have  referred),  first, 
that  there  must  be  a  right  and  a  wrong  as 
between  boarding-schools  and  day-schools, 
and,  secondly,  that  the  two  systems  have 
actually  been  existing  for  a  long  time  side 
by  side,  so  that  we  have  only  to  turn  to 
practical  experience  in  order  to  see  which  is 
the  better. 


It  is  strange,  indeed,  that  there  is  not 
more  of  the  "live  and  let  live"  spirit 
among  "  educationalists"  and  schoolmasters. 
But  as,  in  a  general  way,  the  advocate  of 
technical  instruction  looks  askance  at 
classical  learning,  and  as  the  professor  of 
chemistry,  equally  with  the  Attic  scholar, 
is  inclined  to  think  that  he  alone  has  the 
secret  of  education,  so  from  Cratinus  down- 
ward one  can  hardly  find  a  writer  on 
education  who  is  not  a  strong  partisan 
either  of  the  boarding  or  the  home  system. 
Yet  surely  a  little  consideration  wHL  show 
that  both  types  of  schools  are  necessary  in 
the  community.  Boarding-schools,  apart 
from  any  advantages  that  they  may  jiossess, 
are  rendered  absolutely  essential  by  the 
migratory  habits  of  the  socially  higher 
classes.  How  can  a  boy  attend  a  day-school 
when  his  parents'  home  is  continually  shift- 
ing from  London  to  Scotland,  from  Scotland 
to  the  Continent,  according  to  the  dictates  of 
fashion  and  the  time  of  the  year  ?  Or  even 
if  a  boy  from  this  class  attended  a  day- 
school  during  the  London  season,  what  home 
attention,  what  encouragement  to  work  could 
he  receive  from  his  parents  during  that,  to 
them,  busiest  of  busy  times  ?  Consequentl}' 
the  fashion  has  long  since  been  set.  The 
"  cream  of  the  cream "  engage,  perliaps, 
private  tutors,  but  the  bulk  of  Society  send 
their  sons  to  boarding-schools.  Nor  is  there 
any  reason  to  complain  of  the  result.  But 
the  results  are  not  so  much  the  inducement 
that  leads  those  lower  in  the  social  scale  to 
take  the  same  course  with  their  children  :  it 
is  rather  an  instance  of  the  power  of  fashion, 
of  Mrs.  A.  copying  Lady  B.  Here,  however, 
also,  the  residts  are  found  to  be  good ;  and, 
in  this  way,  the  fashion  has  taken  root 
and  grown  so  strong,  that  there  must  be 
thousands  of  middle-class  fathers  and 
mothers  of  families  who  have  come  to  look 
on  the  boarding-school  as  the  one  kind  of 
school  to  which  it  would  be  right  or  decent 
to  send  tlieir  sons. 

Acting  on  this  somewhat  crude,  but  very 
natural,  view,  these  parents  get,  as  we  have 
said,  excellent  results ;  indeed,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  praise  too  highly  the  typical 
virtues  of  manliness  and  self-reliance,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  sense  of  membership 
of  an  organised  body  with  all  the  responsi- 
bilities arising  in  relation  to  its  other  mem- 
bers, which  are  usually  produced  by  life  at 
a  good  boarding-school.  It  is,  indeed,  said, 
as  in  the  Times'  leader  to  which  we  have 
referred,  that  interest,  at  such  schools,  is 
apt  to  centre  rather  round  athletics  than 
round  head-work.  This,  no  doubt,  is  true  ; 
but  perhaps  it  is  not  wholly  an  evil.  The 
idea  of  giving  a  mental  education  lasting  till 
the  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  to  boys  of 
the  social  class  that  fills  our  chief  public 
schools  is  comparatively  recent.  The  Eliza- 
bethan writers  would  have  advocated  the 
training  of  such  boys  in  a  school  of  arms  or 
chivalry  rather  than  of  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  the  p)i'esent  practice,  though  not  quite 
consistent,  is,  after  all,  a  recognition  of  facts 
that  are  as  true  now  as  they  were  three 
himdred  years  ago,  or  when  the  Just  Beast, 
Chiron,  kept  a  boarding-school  on  Mount 
Pelion.  In  the  case  of  those  boarding- 
schools  that  provide  for  the  wants  of  a  class 
to  whom  the  nominal  subjects  of  study  are 


of  greater  importance,  we  take  leave  to 
say  that  the  schoolmasters  have  the  whole 
matter  in  their  own  hands.  Numerous 
examples  show  that  in  schools  of  this  class 
it  is  not  difficult  to  secure  that  a  reasonable 
interest  is  taken  in  the  school-work,  and 
that  the  average  of  attainment  is  at  least 
respectable. 

When  we  turn  to  day-schools,  we  see  at 
once  how  false  to  facts  it  is  to  represent  this 
system  as  in  competition  with  the  other. 
Elementary  day-schools  exist,  of  course,  every- 
where ;  little  grammar-schools  are  scattered 
up  and  down  the  country  ;  but  where  are  the 
day-schools  to  which  a  parent  belonging  to 
the  class  which  cares,  or  can  afford  to  care, 
for  the  higher  education,  may  send  his  sons  'i 
Except  in  London  siicli  schools  liardly  exist. 
In  or  near  London  we  have  Westminster, 
St.  Paul's,  Merchant  Taylors',  Diilwich, 
Iving's  CoUege  School,  and  University  Col- 
lege School,  which  are  all  open  without  re- 
striction to  day-boys  (though  Westminster, 
St.  Paul's,  and  Dulwich  have  also  slightly 
under  a  hundred  boarders  apiece),  and  all 
give  the  same  type  of  education  to  the  same 
class  of  boy  as  any  but  the  two  or  three 
most  expensive  of  the  great  boarding-schools. 
Outside  London,  the  parent  who  lives  in  the 
country  is  necessarily  unable  to  send  his 
sons  to  a  great  day-school.  In  the  large 
provincial  towns  one  might  reasonably 
expect  to  find  day-schools  of  the  highest 
type,  but  till  a  few  years  ago  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  find  concrete  instances, 
except,  perliaps,  at  Manchester  and  Bir- 
mingham. Bristol,  however,  has  now  begun 
to  enjoy  in  this  respect  the  same  advantages 
as  London,  Clifton  CoUege  having  been  con- 
verted, to  a  great  extent,  into  a  day-school. 
The  admission  of  day-boys  at  sucli  schools 
as  Rugby  is  a  matter  of  less  general  im- 
portance, as  not  affecting  the  larger  centres 
of  population.  At  Bedford,  however,  tliere 
is  quite  a  large  population  of  parents  who 
reside  temporarily  in  the  town  with  the 
exjjress  object  of  having  their  sons  edu- 
cated as  day-boys  at  the  Grammar  School. 
Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  Chelten- 
ham. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  number  of 
first-class  day-schools  in  England  is,  though 
increasing,  still  extremely  limited,  and  tliat 
of  the  few  that  exist  London  possesses  an 
undue  proportion.  It  is  difficult,  indeed, 
to  see  how,  under  such  circumstances  as 
these,  day-scliools  can  be  said  to  have  been 
weighed  in  the  balance  against  boarding- 
schools  and  found  wanting  (except  as  regards 
number).  Perhaps  it  might  be  urged  that 
the  paucity  of  great  day-schools  is  a  proof 
that  the  public  will  have  none  of  them.  But 
the  fact  is,  that  a  successful  day-school  was 
in  by-gone  days  always  in  danger  of  becom- 
ing a  boarding-school.  Boys  flocked  to  it 
from  a  distance,  and  the  masters  found  it  to 
their  advantage  to  take  them  as  private 
boarders.  Thus  the  day  element  was  gradu- 
ally squeezed  out.  The  history  of  Harrow 
is  an  examjile  of  this  process — a  process 
which  in  that  particular  case  proved  of  in- 
estimable advantage  to  English  education, 
but  in  others  was  a  more  doubtfid.  benefit. 
It  wiU  be  interesting  to  see  whether  Harrow 
will  have  in  the  near  future  to  reverse 
the  process,   when  the  famous  "  HiU  "  has 
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been  surrounded  by  the  tide  of  advancing 
London. 

The  question  remains,  how  far  the  type  of 
character  fostered  by  the  great  day-school 
compares  favourably  with  the  product  of  the 
boarding-school.  It  is  certainly  different, 
but  not  so  different,  we  think,  as  many 
would  make  out.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  a  day-school  of  the  class  which  we  have 
in  mind  is  in  a  position  to  bring  to  bear 
many  of  the  most  potent  influences  exercised 
by  a  boarding-school,  though  naturally  in 
a  less  degree.  These  influences  are  re- 
inforced by  <an  influence  stronger  still — that 
of  home.  To  urge,  as  some  seem  to  do, 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases  this  influence 
is  harmfid  to  a  boy  between  the  ages,  let  lis 
saj',  of  twelve  and  eighteen  is  about  as 
serious  an  indictment  of  English  parents, 
of  the  English  home,  and  of  English  family 
life  generally  as  it  woidd  be  possible  to 
prefer.  The  pride  which  Englishmen  most 
properly  take  in  the  great  boarding-schools 
of  their  country  shoidd  not  blind  them  to 
the  fact  that  the  alternative  method  of 
education  is  at  least  the  more  natural, 
though  often,  no  doubt  (owing  to  the 
artificial  state  of  our  society),  the  less 
preferable  of  the  two  under  given  circum- 
stances. 

What  is  really  wanted,  if  it  is  not  too 
much  to  hojie  for,  is  that  the  partisans  of 
each  system  should  recognise  how  much 
there  is  that  is  good  in  the  other — that  the 
man  from  the  boarding  school  should  realise 
that  the  great  daj'-school,  if  properly 
administered,  can  and  does  turn  out  English 
gentlemen  remarkably  like  himself,  only, 
it  may  be,  a  little  better  jsrovided  with 
"  sitting  breeches  "  (which  is  no  discredit), 
and  that  the  advocate  of  the  day-school 
should  cordially  admit  the  immense  value 
of  our  ancient  boarding-schools,  not  perhaps 
in  every  case  so  much  to  the  education 
proper,  as  to  the  general  weU-being  of  the 
coimtry.  It  is  dangerous  work  tinkering 
with  either. 


II.— THE  QUESTION  OF  HOME-WOEK 
IN  THE  DAY-SCHOOL. 

I  DO  not  propose  to  enter  into  any  discussion 
of  the  general  aspects  of  the  boarding-school 
versus  day-school  problem,  but  to  draw 
attention  to  what  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the 
chief  drawbacks  to  a  day-school  education — 
one  of  the  grievous  blunders  of  modem 
education. 

I  take  it  that  a  certain  amount  of  private 
preparation  is  needed  by  every  scholar,  that 
"  liome-work  "  is  a  necessary  evil.  Under 
those  circumstances  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
system  prevailing  at  most  lioarding-schools 
is  a  rational  one,  to  which  little  exception 
can  be  taken.  A  reasonable  time,  very 
seldom  more  than  three  liours,  is  set  aside 
for  this  preparation.  A  master  is  present 
to  see  that  there  is  no  idling  or  shirk- 
ing, and  it  is  only  under  very  special 
circumstances  that  a  boy  is  permitted  to 
continue  his  work  after  preparation  hours. 
The  boys  are  thus  placed  on  a  fair  level, 
they   work   under   the   same    circumstances 


and  without  special  help  from  any  parent  or 
tutor,  though,  naturally,  the  amount  of 
work  accomplished  varies  very  considerably 
according  to  the  capacities  and  earnestness 
of  the  scholar.  In  the  da}'- school  the 
system  is  very  different.  Here  home-work 
is  gradually  becoming  the  essential  part  of 
the  school  education,  work  done  in  school 
hours  a  secondary  consideration,  often 
mere  routine.  I  have  in  my  mind  the 
case  of  one  of  the  higher  classes  in  a 
great  and  deservedly  popular  daj--school. 
The  class  consisted  of  forty  boys ;  there 
was  a  different  master  for  every  subject, 
and  each  master  set  his  own  home-work. 
The  average  age  of  the  boys  was  between 
fifteen  and  sixteen,  and  the  boy  of  ordinary 
intellect  and  mental  capacities  was  com- 
pelled to  spend  four,  five,  sometimes  even 
six  hours  over  his  home-work  if  he  wished 
to  take  up  a  good  position  in  the 
class.  Out  of  the  forty  boys,  perhaps  ten 
slaved  thus  from  morning  to  night  until  they 
worked  themselves  into  a  state  of  collapse. 
The  others  were  occasionally  kept  in,  or 
otherwise  punished,  but  as  a  rule  the  master 
contented  himself  with  leaving  them  severely 
alone.  Practically  all  the  home-work  was 
written,  as  time  would  not  admit  of  an 
oral  examination  of  forty  boys,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  so  called  lesson  was 
always  taken  up  in  correcting,  marking, 
and  setting  homework,  so  that  those  who 
for  some  reason  or  other  had  faded  to 
accomplish  this  work  were  altogether  out- 
side the  jiale  of  interest. 

Now  and  then  the  master  would  explain, 
for  instance,  some  abstruse  algebraical 
jiroblem  which  one  of  the  head  boys  had 
failed  to  solve,  but,  more  usually,  he  was, 
from  force  of  circumstances,  only  a  mark- 
giving  machine.  He  was  always  cpiite 
willing  to  explain  any  difficulty  raised  ;  but 
boys  are  strange  creatures,  and  knowledge 
has  to  be  thrust  upon  them.  Few  questions 
were  asked  by  any  but  the  head  boys,  and 
these  were  far  beyond  the  understanding  of 
the  majority  of  the  class,  who  had  been  left 
hopelessly  behind  in  the  great  cramming 
race. 

Of  course,  this  is  a  bad  instance,  but 
tyjiical  of  a  system  eminently  calculated  to 
riiin  day-school  education.  If  home-work 
were  less  there  would  be  more  time  for  ex- 
planation ;  there  woxild  be  time,  above  all, 
for  oral  examination,  the  all-important  test  of 
understanding.  In  the  class  to  which  I 
have  referred,  all  the  boys,  without  excep- 
tion, were  destined  for  a  business  career, 
and  there  was  not  even  the  excuse  for 
cramming  which  is  offered  by  the  awful 
competition  in  University  and  other  ex- 
aminations. The  boys  wore  at  school,  as  I 
imderstand  it,  to  be  taught  to  think  and  to 
reason,  to  exercise  the  muscles  of  their  mind. 
If  a  boy  is  compelled  by  this  system  to  teach 
himself  there  is  little  object  in  his  going  to 
school,  and  the  parents  may  and  do  complain 
that  they  have  to  engage  private  tutors  to 
do  in  the  evening  what  the  master  of  the 
school  should  have  done  in  the  day-time. 
The  physical  side  of  the  question  is  very 
serious  and  must  not  be  overlooked.  The 
danger  to  health  of  this  everlasting  cramming 
is  at  once  apparent.  Boys  shoidd  at  least 
have  the  half- holidays  to  themselves,  but  in 


many  schools  the  home-work  is,  for  some 
absurd  reason,  doubled  on  those  days. 
Even  Sunday  is  not  a  day  of  rest,  for  there 
is  always  Scripture  to  prepare.  And  above 
aU  other  considerations  it  is  not  right  that 
a  boy  should  work  harder  at  school  than  at 
any  other  period  of  his  life,  and  yet  I  know 
scores  of  hard-working,  successfid  business 
men  who  woidd  tell  you  that,  compared 
with  the  work  they  did  at  school,  business, 
with  all  its  responsibilities,  is  a  continual 
holiday. 

This  same  system  of  home-work  is  to  be 
found — in  a  lesser  degree,  perhaps — in  a 
large  number  of  the  High  Schools  for  girls 
which  have  met  with  such  deserved  success 
throughout  the  kingdom.  Here  it  is  more 
difficult  to  bring  home  the  responsibility  to 
the  guilty  parties,  for  at  the  commencement 
of  each  term  the  parents  sign  a  document 
in  which  they  promise  to  write  to  the  head 
mistress  shoidd  the  home-work  given  to  their 
daughter  be  excessive,  or  the  time  spent  on 
it  exceed  certain  specified  and  very  moderate 
limits.  There  is,  moreover,  no  regidar 
school  during  the  afternoon,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  given  over  to  preparation. 
Now  both  these  seemingly  excellent  rules 
are  to  aU  intents  and  purposes  valueless. 
The  parent  knows  well  enough  that  should 
any  complaint  be  made  the  mistress's 
displeasure  at  the  interference  will  very 
likely  be  vented  on  the  girl,  or,  at  any  rate, 
she  will  in  future  be  looked  upon  as  one  of 
those  pupils  it  is  not  worth  while  to  trouble 
about.  With  regard  to  the  afternoon 
preparation  there  are  always  innumerable 
so  called  "extra"  lessons  held  during  that 
part  of  the  day,  and  the  inevitable  "music- 
practice"  occupies  every  spare  moment. 
And,  jierhaps,  the  most  ridiculous  point  of 
it  all  is  that,  in  some  schools,  the  marks 
gained  for  homework  do  not  count  for  the 
position  in  class,  which  is  decided  on  the 
results  of  a  few  hours'  examination — an 
examination  not  held  in  every  subject  which 
has  been  studied  during  the  term,  but  only 
in  the  pet  subjects  of  a  particidar  head 
mistress.  Such  a  practice  is  unfair  to  both 
pupil  and  teacher. 

In  the  Girls'  High  Schools  there  is, 
however,  a  vast  amount  of  genuine  tuition, 
for  all  home-work  is  examined,  corrected, 
and  marked  by  the  various  teachers  after 
school  hours.  The  drudgery  of  a  mistress's 
life  is  bad  enough,  but  it  seems  altogether 
too  unfair  that  she  should  not  even  have  her 
evenings  to  herself.  If  you  would  know 
how  grievously  this  burden  falls  upon  the 
teacher  you  should  read  Miss  Netta  Syrett's 
Nobodifs  Fault,  which  contains  a  wonderfully 
accurate  account  of  the  existence  of  a  High 
School  mistress — an  existence  bounded  on 
all  sides  by  dreary  wastes  of  exercise  books. 
The  High  School  teacher  in  setting  home- 
work is  signing  a  warrant  for  an  evening  of 
monotonous,  soul-kiUing  work. 

I  have  tried  to  draw  attention  to  what  I 
consider  a  crying  evil.  The  remedy  is  self- 
evident. 

By  J.  E.  HoDDEii   Williams. 
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CHRONICLE  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

THE  week  has  been  uneventfvil.  No 
book  of  any  particular  distinction  has 
been  published ;  but  in  fiction,  at  any  rate, 
there  has  been  no  lack  of  enterprise  among 
publishers.  The  novels  and  stories  tot  up 
to  the  respectable  number  of  eighteen. 
There  are  no  weU-known  names  among  the 
authors,  and  one  is  prompted  to  ask  the 
question.  If  the  harvest  is  eighteen  before 
the  publishing  season  has  really  begun, 
what  will  it  be  at  its  height  ? 

The  other  books  that  lie  upon  our  table 
range  from  English  Epigrams  and  Epitaphs 
to  The  History  of  3Iankin'd.  This,  the  second 
volume  of  Prof.  Eatzel's  work,  runs  into 
close  upon  six  hundred  pages,  and  is  plenti- 
fully illustrated  with  plain  and  coloured 
pictures.  Mr.  George  Tnmibull  Ladd,  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  in  Yale  University, 
dedicates  his  Philosophy  of  Knowledge  to 
"  those  who  by  serious  and  prolonged 
inquiry,  however  sceptical,  aspire  to  approach 
the  truth."  "  If  I  may  claim,"  the  author 
says  in  his  preface,  "  any  peculiar  merit  for 
the  method  followed  in  discussing  the  pro- 
blem of  knowledge,  it  is  perhaps  chiefly 
this :  I  have  striven  constantly  to  make 
epistemology  vital — a  thing  of  moment, 
because  indissolubly  and  most  intimately 
connected  with  the  ethical  and  religious  life 
of  the  age."  Prof.  Ladd  takes  609  pages 
to  the  task. 
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Old  Tales  fbom  Geeece.    By  Alice  Zimmern.    T.  Fisher 

Unwin.    23.  Od. 
In  the  Days   op  Good   Queen  Bess.     By  R.  H.  Cave. 

Bums  &  Oates.    3s,  Cd. 

SCIENCE. 
Contempoeaet  Science  Sekie.s  :  The  New  Psychology. 

By  E.  W.  Scripture.    With  124  Illustrations.    Walter 

Scott.    6s. 
Evolution  and    Revelation.      By   G.    M.    MacDermott. 

Jarrold  &  Sons,    28. 
Steah  Boilees.    By  G.  Halliday,   Edward  Arnold.    7s.  6d. 

FICTION. 
The  Temple  of  Folly.    By  Paul  Creswick.    T.  Fisher 

Unwin.    6s. 
Theocgh   Another   Man's  Eyes.     By  Eleanor  Holmes. 

Jarrold  k  Sons.    3s,  6d. 
Methodist  Idylls,    By  Harry  Lindsay.    James  Bowden. 

63. 

On  the   Knees   of  the   Gods.    By  A,  F,  P,  Harcourt, 

Bentley  &  Son.    2  vols. 
Meb.  Wtlde.    By  Linda  Gardiner.  Jarrold  &,  Sons.    3s.  6d. 
The  Claims  of  Anthony  Lockhart.  By  Adeline  Sergeant. 

Hurst  &  Blackett.    6s. 
The  People  of  Cloptan.    By  George  Bartram.    T,  Fisher 

Unwin,    68. 
A  Studio  Mysteey,    By  Frank  Aubrey.    Jarrold  &  Sons. 

Is.  6d. 
The  "  Paeadise  "  CoAL-BoAT,    By  CutcUfle  Hyne,    James 

Bowden,    6s, 
Furrows,    By  Cosmo  Hamilton.  Digby,  Long  &  Co.  Is.  6d, 
The  Captive  op  Pekin.    By  Charles  Hannan,    Jarrold  & 

Sons,    68, 
Lady  Rosalind.    By  Emma  Marshall.    James  Nisbet  & 

Co.     68, 


A  Fight  for  Freedom,  By  Gordon  Stables,  Nisbet 
&  Co,    6s. 

Jetsam.    By  Owen  Hall.    Chatto  4  Windus.    38. 6d. 

The  Rip's  Redemption.  By  E.  Livingstone  Prescott, 
James  Nisbet  &  Cn.    68. 

A  Gibl's  Awakening.  By  J.  H.  Crawford.  John  Mac- 
queen.    6s. 

The  Red  Painted  Bok.  By  Marie  Connor  Leighton. 
John  Macqueen.    3s.  6d. 

When  Passions  Rui.e.    By  Frank  Hart.    Digby,  Long  & 


Cn. 


THEOLOGY. 


Theodore  and  Wilfbiih.    By  G.  F,   Browne,    S,P,C,K. 
3s,  6d, 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Questions  on  Logic,    By  H,  Holman  and  M.  C,  W.  Irvine, 

W.  B.  Olive.    28.  Od. 
The  School  Calendae  and  Handbook  op  Examinations, 

Whittaker  &  Co. 

PHILOSOPHY, 
Philosophy    of    Knowledge  ;    an    iNtiuiRY    into    the 

Nature,  Limits,  and  Validuy  of  Human  Cognitive 

Faculty,    By  G,  T.  Ladd.    Longmans  .t  Co.    18s. 

TRAVEL    AND    TOPOGRAPHY. 
Journeys    Through    France.      By    Hippolyte    Adolphe 
Taine.    Fisher  Unwin, 

FROM  THE  RELIGIOUS  TRACT  SOCIETY. 
The  Growth  op  the  Kingdom  of  God.    By  S.  L.  Gulick. 
Sundays  Round  the  World.    By  F.  Hastings. 
Masters  of  To-moeeow.    By  William  J.  Lacey. 
Elisha    the    Man   of   Abbl-Meholah.     By   Mrs.  O.  F. 

Walton. 
The  House  we  Live  In.    By  W.J.  Gordon. 
The  Rise  and  Spread  of  Christianity   in  Eubope.    By 

W.  H.  Summers. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
German    Oethography    and    Phonology.      By    George 

Hempl.    Ginn  &  Co. 
Epigrams  and  Epitaphs.     Selected  by  Aubrey  Stewart. 

Chapman  &  Hall,    2s, 
Social    Switzerland,    By  W,  H,  Dawson,    Chapman  & 

Hall,    6s. 
Health  in  Africa.    By  D,  Kerr  Cross,    James  Nisbet  & 

Co,    38.  6d. 

NEW    EDITIONS. 
Don   Quixote.     Illustrated  by    W.  H.    Robinson.    Bliss, 

Sands  &  Co.    28, 
The  Lives  of  the  Saints,    By  S,  Baring  Gould,    Vol,  VI, 

6s. 
The    West   Indies.     By   G.    Washington  Eves.    Fourth 

Edition.    Sampson  Low  &  Co. 


NOTES   AND    NEWS. 


ON  Tuesday  afternoon,  in  Kelloe  Church, 
Durham,  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  was  unveiled. 
The  inscription  runs :  "To  commemorate 
the  birth  in  this  parish  of  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning,  who  was  born  at  Coxhoe  Hall, 
March  6th,  1806,  and  died  at  Florence, 
July  29th,  1861.  A  great  poetess,  a  noble 
woman,  a  devoted  wife.  Erected  by  jJublic 
subscription,  1897," 


The  poets  made  the  days  they  lived  in 
palmy,  but  there  were  often  ' '  palmy  days 
that  had  no  date,"  The  year  of  Herrick's 
death — Herrick's  even! — has  been  a  doubtful 
quantity.  The  birth-year  of  Thomas  Dekker, 
Thomas  Hey  wood,  John  Lylj-,  George  Peele, 
Robert  Greene,  Thomas  Campion,  Richard 
Barnefield,  and  many  another  Elizabethan, 
has  no  place  in  biographical  dictionaries. 
The  same  obscurity  has  descended,  in 
several  instances,  to  our  own  times,  and 
it  was  only  narrowly  escaped  by  Mrs. 
Browning.  AH  the  world  knows,  especially 
this  week,  that  she  was  born  at  Coxhoe 
Hall,   county  Durham,   on  March  6,   1806, 


where  she  was  privately  baptized,  a 
ceremony  publicly  supplemented  two  years 
later  at  KeUoe  Church  by  some  formal 
reception  of  her  at  its  font.  The  procedure 
was  a  little  out  of  the  common,  and  it  only 
needed  the  estrangement  of  Mrs.  Browning 
from  lier  family  from  the  time  of  her 
marriage  to  involve  in  hopeless  mystery 
— a  mystery  which  still  pervades  the  news- 
paper paragraph — the  place  and  circum- 
stance of  her  entry  into  the  world  and  into 
the  Church. 


Mr.  J.  H.  Ingram,  for  instance,  a  zealous 
biographer,  thrust  aside  the  tradition  that 
Hope  End,  Herefordshire,  was  Elizabeth 
Barrett's  birthplace.  "  My  researches,"  he 
says,  "  have  enabled  me  to  disprove  these 
statements."  The  "researches"  embraced 
the  discovery,  in  the  lyne  Mercury  for 
March  14,  1809,  of  an  announcement,  for 
March  4,  "In  London,  the  wife  of  Edward 
JL  Barrett,  Esq.,  of  a  daughter."  Mrs. 
Browning,  however,  in  one  of  her  letters  to 
Mr.  R.  H.  Home,  had  specifically  stated, 
"  I  was  bom  in  the  county  of  Durham." 
Mr.  Browning  knew  that  much,  at  any 
rate  ;  and  in  the  eighties  he  authorised  Mrs. 
Richmond  Ritchie  to  say  that  Burn  HaU 
in  that  county,  and  March  6,  1809,  were  the 
place  and  date  of  his  wife's  birth.  He  was 
wrong  in  both.  A  little  later,  Mr.  Browning, 
in  summary  dismissal  of  Mr.  Ingram's  re- 
searches, made  a  restatement  by  which  his 
wife  was  "born  March  6,  1806,  at  Carlton 
Hall,  Durham,  the  residence  of  her  father's 
brother."  He  had  the  date  right  at  last, 
but  was  still  astray  as  to  the  locality. 
These  inaccuracies  are  repeated  again  and 
again,  Mr.  Browning's  first  doubly  in- 
accurate version  being  adopted,  for  instance, 
by  so  careful  an  editor  as  Mr.  Clement  K. 
Shorter,  in  the  chronology  recently  prefixed 
to  an  edition  of  Mrs.  Browning's  poems. 


The  ceremony  in  Kelloe  Church  this  week 
concludes  the  controversy ;  and  London, 
which  Mr.  Ingram  wrongly  enriched,  cannot 
grudge  the  county  of  Durham  the  glory  of 
giving  birth  to  the  woman  whom  a  con- 
temporary accounts  to  be  "  the  only  great 
poet  given  to  English  literature  'twixt  Tees 
and  Tweed," 


Mr.  Kipling's  nonsense  verse  about 
Quebec,  which  we  quoted  last  week,  turns 
out  to  be  an  old  production.  It  appeared 
in  Wee  Willie  Winkle,  the  excellent  little 
Scots  magazine  for  children  which  the 
Countess  of  Aberdeen  founded,  as  long  ago 
as  1895.  How  the  rhjnne  came  to  be  cir- 
culated so  widely  just  now,  as  the  last 
product  of  Mr.  Kipling's  muse,  we  cannot 
explain.  Its  bearing  upon  Mr,  Kipling's 
l)oem,  "Our  Lady  of  Snows,"  was,  of 
course,  too  strong  for  the  sharp  journalist 
to  resist  the  temptation  of  reviving  it ;  but 
there  was  no  need  to  change  its  date. 


The  gathering  of  the  clans  of  science  at 
Toronto,  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association,  says  the  New  York  Critic  in  an 
amusing  paragraph,  is  imposing  a  tax  upon 
the  hospitality  of  our  neighbour's  citizens. 
According  to  a  newspaper  despatch,  "  Mr, 
Walter    Barwick,    a    prominent    barrister, 
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offered  to  entertain  anyone  -whom  the  com- 
mittee would  send  liim,  provided  the  visitor 
did  not  wear  list  shppers  and  insist  on  having 
morning  prayers."  The  scientist  sent  to 
Mr.  Barwick  was  Prof.  Silvanus  P. 
Thompson. 


The  cheap  edition  of  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life 
which  Messrs.  Blackwood  have  just  issued 
marks  George  Eliot's  first  appearance  into 
thoroughly  democratic  covers.  The  price  is 
sixpence,  and  the  print  of  the  double  column 
is,  though  small,  clear  and  well  spaced. 
The  book  should  have  a  great  sale  in  this 
form.  "The  Sad  Fortunes  of  the  Eev. 
Aiuos  Barton,"  "Mr.  Gilfil's  Love  Story," 
and  "Janet's  Eepentance,"  have  in  the 
past  few  years  been  miich  imitated  but 
never  equalled. 


Mr.  John  Lane,  who  was  the  j)ioneer  of 
the  net  system  of  bookselling,  has  decided 
in  future  to  issue  all  his  new  fiction  and  new 
juvenile  books  at  discount  prices.  Mr.  Lane 
has  arrived  at  this  decision  in  consequence 
of  the  recent  recommendation  of  the  Pub- 
lishers' Association  that  books  should  be 
sold  at  a  discoimt  of  2d.  in  the  shilling. 


AirEEiCA  seems  to  be  not  a  little  impressed 
by  Mr.  S.  E.  Crockett's  physique  and  capa- 
bilities. Major  Pond,  the  lecture  agent,  on 
visiting  the  novelist  at  St.  Andrews,  was 
struck  to  such  an  extent  with  liis  prowess 
as  a  golfer,  and  his  attitude  when  making 
lip  to  strike  the  ball,  that  he  followed  Mr. 
Crockett  over  the  five-mile  course  with  a 
camera,  snap-shooting  liim  all  the  while ; 
while  the  Critic  prints  the  following  remarks 
from  one  of  Mr.  Crockett's  recent  visitors  : — 

"Work  rapidly  !  "  he  said,  "I  should  think 
he  did.  He  h.as  two  type-writiug  machines  of 
unusual  size  and  strength  that  he  had  made 
especially  for  his  own.  use  at  a  cost  of  50(1 
dollars  each,  and  he  works  on  these  at  light- 
ning pace.  But  that  is  not  aU — he  will  carry 
on  a  general  conversation  with  a  roomful  of 
people  while  he  is  writing  out  a  stoiy  on  the 
macbine.  Now,  I  have  heard  compositors  talk 
while  sticking  type,  but  they  were  merely 
copying,  whereas  Mr.  Crockett  was  writing  out 
original  matter.  Usually  he  works  alone,  be- 
ginning at  about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  when  he  comes  down  to  breakfast  at  nine 
he  has  5, ()()()  words  written  out.  I  never  saw 
such  a  man  ;  he  seems  to  be  inexhaustible  and 
is  certainly  indefatigable.  He  is  six  feet  four 
inches  tall,  weighs  280  poimds,  and  is  as  nimble 
as  a  cat." 

Mr.   Crockett  has    refused    Major    Pond's 
offer   for    a   lecturing  tour  in   the   United 

States. 


A coRiiEspoNDEXT writes  :  "In  Good  Words 
for  August  an  attack  was  made  on  Eossetti 
in  an  article  by  Mr.  Sulman.  It  was  stated 
by  Mr.  Sulman  that  Linton  had  to  correct 
liis  dr.i wings.  I  find  in  the  New  York  Times 
Mr.  Linton's  reply,  in  whicli  he  takes  Mr. 
Sidman  to  task."  Mr.  Linton  writes  as 
follows  : 

"To  the  Ethtor  of  '  Saturday  Review '  of  the 

Ni-w  York  Times. 

Mr.  Sulman  takes  occasion  to  remark  with 

reference  to  Rossetti's  designs  for  Tennyson's 

Poeius  :  '  Rossetti  was  furious  with  the  liberties 

Lmton  took  with   his   designs.'     On  the  con- 


trary, my  friend  distinctly  and  repeatedly 
thanked  me  for  my  fideHty  to  them.  Mr. 
Sulman  adds:  '  Linton  answered  :  "If  I  had 
cut  them  as  he  drew  them  I  "  '  Neither  sneer 
nor  expression  of  opinion  is  true.  I  valued 
Rossetti's  drawings  too  much  not  to  at  least 
endeavour  at  faithfully  rendering  them,  and 
for  such  faithfulness  rendered  he  more  than 
once  chose  me  to  be  his  engraver. 

"  Ai-e  Mr.  Sulman's  other  anecdotes  of  the 
same  qviahty  ? 

"W.  J.  Linton." 


M.  Zola  is  staying  at  Medan,  working 
upon  his  new  novel,  Paris,  which,  we  under- 
stand, is  giving  liim  more  trouble  than  any 
book  he  has  written.  M.  Zola  hopes  to 
finish  Po/ris  early  in  October. 


The  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Arthur  Roehuck, 
edited  by  Mr.  Eobert  Leader,  which  is  to 
be  published  shortly  by  Mr.  Edward 
Arnold,  will  form  a  valuable  addition  to 
our  store  of  political  biography.  Mr. 
Eoebuck  was  a  statesman  of  peculiar  force 
of  character,  and  of  independence  of  thought 
and  action,  and  his  personality  gives  vigour 
and  freshness  to  his  autobiography  and 
letters,  wliich  cover  a  good  part  of  the 
century.  He  was  born  in  1802  and  died 
in  1879,  and  from  the  year  1832  was  a 
prominent  influence,  whether  in  or  out  of 
ofiice,  upon  our  national  politics.  It  is  the 
history  of  the  life  and  opinions  of  a  Eadical 
of  the  old  stamp,  an  intimate  friend  of  John 
Stuart  MiU,  a  hard  fighter,  and  strong 
thinker,  and  the  book  has  all  the  charm  of 
political  history  told  by  one  who  helped  to 
make  it. 


A  Memoir  of  Miss  Clotcgh,  the  late  Princi- 
pal of  Newnham  College,  by  her  niece.  Miss 
Bertha  Clough,  is  shortly  to  be  published 
by  Mr.  Edward  Arnold.  The  editor  acted 
as  secretary  to  her  aunt,  and  is  well  quali- 
fied, therefore,  to  undertake  the  task  of 
affording  to  the  public  some  insight  into 
the  character  and  thoughts  of  one  to  whom 
people  most  interested  in  the  education  of 
girls  and  women  have  regarded  as  a  guide 
and  friend.  The  work  will  be  furnished 
with  two  portraits — the  frontispiece,  a  photo- 
gravure plate  of  the  portrait  painted  by 
Mr.  Sliannon,  E.A.,  for  Newnham  College, 
and  the  other  from  a  photograph  by  Mrs. 
Frederick  M}'ers. 


M.  Sakcey  has  said  of  Voltaire's  Candide 
that,  though  all  the  rest  of  Ids  voluminous 
works  were  to  be  forgotten,  "in  this  nut- 
shell the  name  of  Voltaire  woidd  sail 
towards  immortality."  During  nearly  a 
century  and  a  half  this  story  has  not  been 
published  in  a  worthy  library  edition  in 
English.  Two  or  three  translations  were 
issued  last  century,  and  two  or  three 
since ;  sometimes  with  other  less  notable 
tales  by  Voltaire,  and  sometimes  by  itself. 
Mr.  George  Eedway  proposes  to  issue 
in  the  autumn,  under  the  editorsliip  of 
Mr.  AValter  Jerrold,  a  handsome  limited 
edition  de  lure  of  Candide,  with  upwards 
of  sixty  illustrations  by  M.  Adrien  iSloreau. 
The  edition  is  to  consist  of  six  hundred 
copies,  one  hundred  of  whicli  will  be  printed 
on  Japanese  vellum. 


In  the  Hst  of  honours  distributed  on  the 
birthday  of  the  Queen  of  Holland  appears 
the  name  of  Mr.  Louis  Couperus,  the  Dutch 
novelist,  who  has  been  awarded  a  knight- 
hood in  the  Order  of  Orange-Nassau. 
English  versions  of  all  Mr.  Couperus' 
novels  have  appeared,  with  the  exception 
of  the  last  —  Wereldurede  —  which  is  stiU 
awaiting  a  publisher.  Probably  Hcstasij  is 
the  most  popular  in  this  countr}'. 

The  proprietors  of  LeanU  Royal  Nary  List 
win  issue  in  October  next,  for  the  first 
time  (in  conjunction  with  above  list),  a  new 
naval  annual  entitled  The  Royal  Nary  List 
Diary  and  Naral  Handbook.  Tables  and 
other  information  for  the  use  of  oSicers 
ashore  and  afloat  have  been  specially  pre- 
pared for  this  work,  upwards  of  100  pages 
of  such  matter  being  contained  in  the  book, 
besides  the  diary  portion,  making  in  all  a 
book  of  some  500  pages.  The  importance 
and  developments  of  our  Navy  have  caused 
the  proprietors  to  feel  that  there  should  be 
a  distinct  opening  for  such  a  work. 


Messrs.  Hutchinson  &  Co.  have  in  the 
press  a  volume  entitled  The  Savage  Club 
Papers,  containing  contributions  by  about 
seventy  "  Savages." 

The  Queen  has  sanctioned  the  dedica- 
tion to  herself  of  the  Oxford  English 
Dictionary,  the  third  volume  of  which  was 
completed  on  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  her 
accession.  A  double  section  of  the  dictionary 
— "  Foisty  "  to  "  Frankish  " — is  promised 
next  month. 


Among  the  announcements  of  Messrs. 
Grifiith,  Farran,  Browne  &  Co.  for  the 
coming  season  is  a  book  by  ]Mis8  Beatrice 
Harraden,  entitled  A  New  Book  of  the 
Fairies.  This  work  was  first  issued  in  1891 
in  quarto  form,  and  has  now  been  for  some 
time  out  of  print.  The  new  edition  has 
been  revised  and  corrected,  and  contains  a 
new  preface  by  the  author. 


The  two  humorists  who  partly  conceal 
their  identity  under  the  initials  H.  B.  and 
B.  T.  B.  have  composed  a  companion  volume 
to  The  Bad  Child's  Book  of  Beasts,  whidi 
wUl  shortly  be  published  by  Mr.  Edward 
Arnold.  The  title  of  the  new  book  is  to  be 
Afore  Beasts  [for  Worse  Children). 


Messrs.  Blackie  &  Son  are  about  to 
publish  a  book  under  the  title  of  The  L-ish 
Difficulty:  Shall  and  Will.  The  author, 
Monseignor  MoUoy,  has  gathered  together 
from  a  wide  range  of  writers  and  speakers 
examples  of  the  use  of  the  future  auxiliary, 
and  he  shows  that  the  English  usage  itself 
is  very  far  from  being  uniform. 


Messrs.  Service  &  Paton  will  publish 
this  month,  in  their  "Illustrated  English 
Library,"  Scott's  Roh  Roy,  illustrated  b}' 
F.  H.  Townsend,  and  Thackeray's  Vanity 
Fair,  illustrated  by  Chris.  Hammond. 
The  same  firm  wiU  shortly  begin  the  issue 
of  their  new  "AVhitehall  Library."  The 
first  two  volumes  wiU  be  Kingsley's  Hypatia 
and  Carlyle's  Sartor  Resartns. 
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THE  APOLOGETICS  OF  EOMANCE. 

Every  age  has  its  catchwords,  as  every  age 
has  its  criticism.  For  there  must  be  a 
popular  version  of  the  laws  which  are  sup- 
posed to  govern  excellence  in  art ;  and  such 
a  version  is  constituted  by  the  sentiments  of 
each  age,  certain  parts  being  selected  for 
honour  and  the  rest  neglected.  Hence,  by 
looking  at  the  glib  phrases  which  fly  to  and 
fro  in  the  critical  game,  we  can  construct 
a  tolerable  presentment  of  the  age  which 
nourishes  such  criticism.  We  heard  much 
in  old  days  of  "consistency,"  "elegance," 
"  taste  "  ;  then,  in  the  age  of  the  Romantics, 
of  "  nature  "  and  "  passion."  Still  later,  and 
we  had  "imity  in  variety,"  "a  gospel," 
"  a  criticism  of  Ufe "  ;  and  now  we  are 
everywhere  confronted  with  such  pleasant 
phrases  as  "a  presentment  of  reality," 
"  real  and  not  trait  portraiture,"  "  clearness 
and  breadth  of  outlook,"  and  a  hundred 
more  soul-satisfying  words.  In  the  criticism 
upon  one  writer — Stevenson — we  have  the 
extraordinary  spectacle  of  critics  attempting 
no  sane  analysis  of  his  work,  no  inquiry  into 
his  own  purpose  or  his  artistic  growth,  but 
hurling  a  volley  of  such  catchwords  and 
leaving  him  with  a  flippant  damnation. 

The  prevalence  of  such  a  habit  seems  to 
point  to  a  generally  existing  feeling  in  the 
popidar  mind,  which  is  worthy  of  all  respect. 
On  the  one  hand,  seriousness  in  art  is 
reverenced  in  an  estimable  manner  as  the 
one  thing  needfid,  the  siiie  qua  non  of  merit ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  pure  narrative — or, 
as  they  love  to  call  it,  "  objective  romance  " 
— is  unsparingly  attacked  as  a  vicious  and 
scarcely  considerable  form  of  creation. 
From  such  an  attitude  there  seems  no 
appeal.  The  miserable  romancer  cowers 
under  the  blow,  and  is  scarcely  consoled  by 
many  editions ;  he  feels  a  charlatan,  a  flip- 
pant person,  a  sort  of  bagman  in  letters. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  such  a  feel- 
ing is  most  wholesome.  Seriousness  has 
always  its  value,  however  mistaken  and 
however  absurd  ;  but  when  such  catchwords 
are  used  as  a  final  standard  for  art,  it  is 
reasonable  to  ask  whether  there  be  not  some 
confusion  in  the  practice.  For  what  is 
the  romancer's  contention  ?  It  is  probable 
that  the  most  hardened,  the  most  miserably 
superficial  dabbler  of  them  all,  if  he  were 
put  on  his  oath  would  subscribe  to  much  the 
same  articles  of  excellence.  Indeed,  the 
popular  criticism  of  the  romancer's  position 
rests  on  a  confusion  between  the  end  of  art 
and  one  of  its  particular  stages.  He  does 
not  for  one  moment  dream  of  insisting  that 
a  plain  narration  of  incident  is  the  sum  total 
of  art.  His  contention  is  that  it  is  a 
necessary  part,  a  useful  stage  in  the  artist's 
development — in  fact,  the  indispensable 
beginning  of  true  work.  If  he  pleases,  he 
may  stay  in  such  a  pleasant  pro\'ince  and 
go  no  further  ;  but  that  is  his  own  concern. 
At  any  rate,  he  does  not  claim  that  further 
progress  is  impossible ;  he  only  insists 
upon  the  value  of  the  halting-place  he  has 
reached. 

Let  us  look  briefly  at  the  question  from 
another  side.  What  is  the  ultimate  test  of 
all  true  art  but  its  emotional  effect,  its 
appeal  to  rational  and  non-rational  alike — in 
short,    its   moving   human   quality?      This 


comes  first ;  all  else  may  be  added  unto  it,  but 
the  additions  are  a  later  matter.  Now,  such 
being  the  actual  working  end  if  it  is  not  the 
abstract  aim  of  art,  the  education  of  the 
artist  must  show  traces  of  such  a  purpose. 
The  first  postidate  is  that  the  writer  must 
see  life.  He  must  have  the  love  of  action, 
swift,  involved,  and  dramatic  ;  he  must  have 
a  perception  of  the  moving  quality  of  bald 
incident.  It  is  true  that  such  action  is  at 
first,  to  borrow  a  word  from  the  schools, 
"non-significant";  it  is  explained  by  no 
theory  of  life,  and  is  not  necessarily  linked 
to  character  ;  but  the  thing  demanded  is  the 
plain  fact  of  its  existence.  Life,  considered 
as  a  mere  vivid  piece  of  emotional  reality, 
is  the  first  subject  of  art,  and  more,  it  is  its 
most  necessary  part.  The  most  profound 
theorising,  the  most  subtle  analysis  of  char- 
acter, are  of  no  avail  unless  we  have  the 
romantic  foundation,  the  "  moving  accident " 
and  tlie  plain  bare  fundamentals  of  narrative. 

But,  one  maj'  object,  this  is  practically  to 
identify  romance  with  realism,  its  supposed 
opposite.  And  in  a  sense  it  is ;  and  we 
would  ask  with  Meg  Dods,  "What  for 
no  ? "  For  by  romance  in  this  sense 
we  mean  incident,  action,  viewed  under 
one  aspect — the  cheerfid,  graceful,  and 
heroic  ;  by  realism,  the  same  material 
viewed  under  another  aspect  or  series  of 
aspects.  The  foundations  of  both  are  the 
same,  but,  as  it  happens,  the  latter  as  a 
stage  in  artistic  progress  is  slightly  later 
in  time  than  the  former.  The  centre  of 
gravity  in  each  is  the  recognition  of  the 
immense  importance  of  the  dramatic  act. 
Romance  in  a  purely  icsthetic  sense  is  an 
advance  on  realism  as  implying  a  process 
of  selection  on  the  ground  of  a  theory  of 
the  beautiful  ;  while  realism  is  philo- 
sophically beyond  romance,  since  its  view 
of  the  world  of  action  is  coloured  by  some 
ethical  or  cosmic  theory.  Both  are  one- 
sided, but  both  have  in  them  the  root  of 
the  matter,  and  if  viewed  in  the  light  of 
an  ideal  of  art  must  seem  almost  identical 
in  value.  They  rejjresent  that  recognition 
of  the  fundamental  fact  in  all  art  from 
which  the  artist  may  go  on  to  perfect  his 
education.  On  this  he  may  build  the 
subtlest  and  completest  characterisation, 
the  most  profound  teaching  ;  but  imless 
the  bed-rock  is  present,  characterisation 
and  teaching  are  so  much  building  upon 
the  sand. 

It  is  impossible  to  dogmatise  on  the 
psychology  of  the  artist,  but  we  can  lay  it 
down  that  such  an  account  as  we  have  given 
is  at  least  possible  and  amply  illustrated. 
Goethe  is  a  case  in  point.  He  had  his 
origin  in  romanticism  ;  his  first  loves  in 
Hterature  were  ballad  poetry,  Ossian,  and 
Homer.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between 
G'otz  von  Berlieliingen  and  Faust,  but  the 
second  is  the  fruit  of  the  continuous  develop- 
ment which  began  in  the  first.  Let  us  take 
another  instance  on  a  very  different  plane, 
which  seems  equally  ai^plicable.  Can  we 
not  detect  sTich  a  development  in  the  case 
of  Stevenson's  work,  wliich  beginning  from 
naked  romantic  incident  gradually  deepened 
and  broadened  in  the  direction  of  adequate 
characterisation  until  we  have  the  sad  cul- 
mination in  the  magnificent  torso  of  Weir  of 
Hermiston  'i     I  make  no  preposterous  claims 


for  this  writer,  but  he  seems  clearly  to 
illustrate  one  type  of  progress  which  is 
wholesome  and  valuable  ;  and  to  damn  him 
for  his  essays  in  romance  is  merely  to 
object  to  him  because  he  once  made  a 
rational  beginning. 

In  the  other  side  I  can  find  no  hint  of 
future  capacity,  as  there  is  most  assuredly 
no  token  of  present  performance.  For  note 
what  it  represents.  An  elderly  young  gentle- 
man with  some  fragments  of  a  philosophy, 
some  boyish  apophthegms  and  a  great  rever- 
ence for  subtlety,  essays  the  art  of  fiction. 
He  piles  reflection  upon  reflection,  parado.^ 
upon  paradox ;  he  hammers  away  at  his 
characters  till  he  has  made  them  thin  and 
ghostly ;  above  all,  he  pours  out  his  soul 
in  impassioned  and  prophetic  exhortation. 
And  the  result  is  a  hotch-potch  not  under- 
stood of  man.  He  has  no  conception  of  tlie 
true  beauty  of  narrative,  of  the  moving 
power  of  incident,  of  the  rush  and  generous 
excitement  of  story.  Not  unto  him  fall  the 
triumphs  of  flction.  For  mark  what  such 
a  beginning  means.  At  a  time  of  life  and  a 
stage  of  development  when  raw  narrative  is 
his  one  possible  sphere,  he  has  attempted  a 
shallow  analysis  and  a  glib  repetition  of  half- 
understood  theories.  He  has  irremediably 
falsified  his  talent  for  true  work.  If  he 
proceed  in  the  same  path  he  may  eventually 
come  to  be  a  writer  of  popular  novels  with 
a  purpose,  or  a  suburban  sage  ;  if  ho  reform 
and  set  gravely  to  serious  work  he  may  in 
time  take  rank  as  a  thinker.  But  an  artist 
— never.  Joirx  Bucii.\n. 


PARIS    LETTER. 

{From  our  French  Correspondent.') 

The  last  number  of  the  Revue  Blanche 
publishes  an  extremely  interesting  inquiry 
into  the  value  and  influence  of  Taine's 
work.  M.  Maurice  Barres  opens  the  list 
of  replies  : 

' '  As  an  oducator,  and  in  communicating  the 
entirety  of  knowledge  as  far  as  observation  and 
experimentation  had  brought  it  in  1870,  M. 
Taine  seems  to  me  incomparable.  .  .  .  Taiue 
bore  timidity  in  his  blood.  .  .  .  With  Goethe 
he  might  have  signed  this  aphoi-ism  :  '  Who- 
ever would  exercise  a  happy  influence  should 
never  blame  or  be  rendered  uneasy  by  what 
goes  wrong,  but  constantly  and  solely  do  good. 
Our  business  is  not  to  crush,  but  to  raise 
something  in  which  humanity  may  find  pure 
pleasure.'  He  detested  disorder.  .  .  .  Taine 
was  no  professor  of  energy.  He  justified 
timidity,  the  coiling  up  of  oneself,  and,  under 
the  word  acceptatioyi,  certain  servilities." 

This  is  not  the  most  lucid  manner  of  telling 
us  that  Taine  was  orderly  and  conservative. 
M.  Barres  is  much  more  fortunate  in  a  few 
skilful  and  wonderfully  vitiil  pages  of  his 
dull  novel  Beracinis,  wherein  he  paints  a 
little  scene,  with  a  sketch  of  Taine  as  vivid 
and  fresh  and  true  as  life. 

The  illustrious  writer,  interested  in  an 
article  written  about  himself  by  an  obscure 
young  man,  obtains  his  address,  and  visits 
him  one  morning  in  his  poor  lodging.  We 
have  his  picture  in  a  few  lines : 

"  Grey -haired,  medium-sized,  rather  slim, 
with  eyes  remarkable  for  their  light,  softness, 
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and  depth.  The  dome  of  the  forehead  fine; 
the  temples  well  fiUed,  though  somewhat 
tightened  at  the  approach  of  the  brow;  the 
arch  of  the  eyebrow  clear,  mobile,  and  finely 
finished.  From  the  depth  of  these  soft  caverns 
the  glance  travelled,  at  once  kept  back  by 
knowledge  and  pressed  forward  by  curiosity. 
His  reserved  and  impatient  regard  particularly 
contributed  to  the  dignity  of  the  whole." 

He  invites  the  student  to  join  him  in  his 
daily  walk,  and  starts  by  asking  him  if  he 
has  means. 

"  I  am  glad,"  he  says  then.  "  I  believe  you 
are  fitted  for  intellectual  speculation.  Now  I 
regard  as  a  grave  danger  for  the  individual  and 
for  society  the  contradiction  that  there  too 
often  is  between  a  cerebral  development  which 
needs  leisure  and  means,  for  high  cultm-e  is 
very  expensive,  and  a  condition  which  obliges 
one  to  work." 

We  seize  hi.?  interest  in  the  youth,  so 
fresh  in  his  freedom,  his  cynicism,  his 
intellectual  activity  and  pleasing  attitude  of 
respect  before  the  Master.  But  ideas,  he 
maintains,  do  not  suffice.  "  They  are 
abstract ;  one  only  reaches  them  by  effort. 
However  beautiful  they  may  be,  they  do 
not  fill  the  heart."  He  urges  him  to  the 
notion  of  sociability.  "The  (quality  of 
gallant  man  is  not,  as  we  are  disposed 
to  believe,  a  refinement  of  gentleman, 
an  elegance  the  brand  of  the  privileged  ; 
it  implies  a  general  morality ! "  Later  he 
says :  "To  the  end  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  work."  M.  Barres  writes:  "This  fine 
word,  living  and  strong,  worlc,  uttered  with 
simplicity,  took  upon  those  lips  a  grave 
sound  that  fascinated  the  yoimg  man.  .  .  . 
'  To  the  end  I  hope  to  be  able  to  work.' 
What  a  superb  expression  of  the  unity  of  a 
life  entirely  arranged  that  the  man  might 
dedicate  himself  to  truth."  Taine  takes  the 
student  to  look  at  his  favourite  plane-tree 
on  the  Esplanade  of  the  Invalides,  which  he 
speaks  of  as  the  friend  and  counsellor  of  his 
declining  years.  "  It  speaks  to  me  of  aU  I 
have  loved,  Pyrenian  rocks,  Italian  oaks, 
Venetian  painters.  It  would  have  reconciled 
me  to  life  if  men  did  not  add  to  the  harsh 
necessities  of  their  condition  so  much  joy  in 
wickedness."  His  subsequent  biography  of 
the  plane  is  a  full  and  eloquent  page  of 
Taine's  own  life's  philosopliy,  with  all  the 
charm  and  vigour  of  his  stj'le. 

But  to  return  to  the  inquiry  of  the  Revue 
Blanche.  The  late  Monseigneur  d'Hulst 
qualifies  Taine's  work  as  multiple.  Of  his 
historj'  he  says :  "  In  spite  of  the  exaggera- 
tion of  colouring,  he  has  rendered  reality  in 
immortal  flashes."  The  man  himself  he 
describes  as  one  of  the  grandest  souls  lie 
ever  knew,  but  his  books  as  having  the 
elfect  of  a  withering  wind.  M.  Andro 
Lefcvre  denies  him  any  influence  whatever, 
while  recognising  the  intensity  of  colour  of 
the  .style,  the  force  a  little  heavy  and 
pedantic.  M.  Picavet  is  less  grudging  of 
his  praise. 

"  For  some  time  back,"  he  writes,  "  he  is  a 
classic  in  the  precise  meaning  of  the  word. 
La  Funtaine  et  sea  Fables,  the  Essui  sur  Tite- 
Livt,  the  admirable  articles  on  Plato's  youths 
and  on  Xenophou,  on  Kaciuc  and  George  Sand — 
in  brief  his  Essais  and  Ilistnire  dc  la  LiUerature 
A  uglaisi;  will  be  read  by  i)rofessor8  and  students 
as  long  as  the  authors  he  treats  of.  .  .  .  He 


remains  one  of  those  men  who  characterise  a 
century  rather  than  a  country,  a  true  lay-saint 
by  the  constant  dignity  of  his  life  and  his 
ardour  in  work—  a  sincere  and  comprehensive 
thinker,  who  has  ever  sought  truth  in  its 
multiple  aspects— a  gi-eat  and  conscientious 
artist,  who  has  created  a  style  rich  and 
precise,  coloured  and  expressive,  supple  and 
energetic." 

The  most  important  letter  in  the  coll  ection 
is  M.  Gabriel  Monod's  long  testimony  : 

"  By  his  general  tendencies  Taine  belongs  to 
the  sensuaUst  philosophy  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, to  French  and  EngHsh  positivism  ;  rather 
to  the  English— to  Mill,  Bain,  and  Spencer— 
than  to  Auguste  Comte.  ...  By  the  precision 
and  originality  of  his  observation,  by  the  rigour 
with  which  he  groups  facts  and  attaches  them 
to  other  groups  of  facts  of  a  more  or  less  general 
character,  and  brings  back  the  notion  of  fact  to 
that  of  law,  he  is  one  of  those  who  have  con- 
tributed the  most  to  show  the  fecundity  of  the 
positive  method." 

Here  is  a  revealing  stroke  :  "  His  criticism 
of  art  awards  beauty  to  work  inasmuch  as 
it  is  characteristic,  but  adds  that  to  be 
altogether  beautiful  it  must  be  beneficent." 
The  logician  and  the  philosopher,  M.  Monod 
maintains,  injured  in  him  the  critic  and  the 
historian.  Another  laments  that  his  adapta- 
tion of  Condillac  and  Hegel  shoiild  have 
cast  him  into  micrography,  insisting  that 
so  massive  a  genius  was  meant  for  some- 
thing higher  than  mere  psycho-physiology. 
Curious  fact  brought  to  light :  at  the  end, 
Taine  writes  that  the  Imitation  is  the  key 
that  opens  nearly  every  lock.  He  is  justly 
accused  of  having  cast  upon  the  world  such 
regi-ettable  generalities  as:  "Frenchman, 
man  of  court ;  German,  man  of  laboratory  ; 
Latin,  analyst ;  Catholic,  man  of  discipline ; 
Protestant,  man  of  conscience."  But  aU 
testify  to  the  man's  superlative  honesty, 
sincerity,  and  nobility  of  nature.  His  influ- 
ence, if  less  general  than  Eenan's,  _  seems 
from  this  correspondence  to  be  more  intense 
and  deep. 

Prof.  Lombroso  naively  admits  that  he 
admires  Taine  because  Taine  was  intelligent 
enough  to  understand  him.  He  is  described 
as  "English  and  Anglomaniac  " — English 
by  his  wealth  of  facts,  his  humour,  his  per- 
severing and  enterprising  tenacity.  "Eace, 
surroundings,  moment,"  it  was  his  boast 
that  with  these  three  words  he  could  unravel 
history,  even  literary  history. 

One  letter  refers  to  the  hero  of  the  Disciple 
as  "a  mediocre  mind,  a  bad  pupil  who  did 
not  understand  his  master."  The  master  in 
question  was  Taine,  and  this  harsh  novel, 
written  by  M.  Bourget,  his  friend  and 
disciple,  gave  unmeasured  pain  to  Taine. 
M.  de  Vogiie's  long  letter  closes  the  inter- 
esting series.     He  ends : 

"  1  knew  Taine  so  well  and  so  closely,  and  he 
seemed  to  me  so  great,  that  I  am  a  bad  judge 
of  his  real  size.  .  .  .  This  mild  infatuated  lover 
of  truth  is  one  of  the  men  I  have  most  loved, 
and  of  all  perhaps  the  one  who  most  powerfully 
subjugated  my  respect." 

H.  L. 


THE    BOOK    MARKET. 


THE  next  few  months  wUl  be  memorable 
for  the  enormous  number  of  books 
that  wiU  be  issued  from  the  various 
publishing  houses.  Not  only  must  the 
forthcoming  season  bear  its  own  heavy 
load,  but  also  the  added  weight  of  many 
volumes  which  have  been  withheld  from 
publication  owing  to  the  distractions  of 
Jubilee  time.  Next  j'ear  the  issue  of  new 
books  will  jirobably  be  more  evenly  dis- 
tributed over  the  twelve  months,  as  the 
success  of  Mr.  Hall  Caine's  "  Christian " 
proves,  what  many  have  thought,  that  the 
public  are  as  eager  to  buy  and  read  popular 
books  during  the  summer  months  as  at  any 
other  time.  We  give  below  a  first  list  of 
announcements  for  the  autumn  publishing 
season  : 

Mr.  T.  Fisher  Unwin's  Announcements. 

Belles  Lettres. — ' '  The  Work  of  Charles  Keene," 
with  introduction  and  comments  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Pennell,  and  a  bibliography  of  etchings  and 
books  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Chessou,  with  numerous 
pictures  illustrative  of  the  artist's  method  ; 
"  The  Printers  of  Basle  in  the  XV th  and  XVIth 
Centuries  :  their  Biographies,  Printed  Books  and 
Devices,"  by  Mr.  Charles  William  Heckethoni 
(iUustrated) ;  ' '  Letters  of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti 
to  William  AlHngham,  1854-71),"  edited  by  Dr. 
G.  Birkbeck  ffill  (illustrated);  "The  Story  of 
Marie  Antoinette,"  by  Mrs.  Anna  L.  Bickuell 
(illustrated);  "An  Artist's  Letters  from 
Japan,"  by  Mr.  La  Farge  (illustrated)  ; 
"  Saunterings  in  Florence,"  by  Signer  E.  Grifi, 
a  new  artistic  and  practical  handbook  for 
Enghsh  and  American  tourists,  with  illustra- 
tions and  maps. 

Biography. — "  The  Private  Papers  of  WilHam 
Wilberforce,"  collected  and  edited,  with  a  pre- 
face, by  Mrs.  A.  M.  Wilberforce,  with  photo- 
gravure and  other  illustrations  ;  "  The  Life  and 
Letters  of  Mr.  Endymion  Porter :  sometime 
Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber  to  King  Charles 
the  First,"  by  Mrs.  Dorothea  Townshend, 
with  photogi-avure  and  other  illustration  i  ; 
"  Tourgueneff  and  his  French  Circle,"  a  series 
of  letters  to  Flaubert,  Geoige  Sand,  Emile  Zola, 
Guy  de  Maupassant,  Gambetta,  and  others, 
edited  by  Mr.  H.  Halperine-Kaminsky,  trans- 
lated by  Miss  Ethel  Arnold;  "  Lives  of  Great 
ItaHans,"  by  Mr.  Frank  Horridge  (illustrated) ; 
"  My  Life  in  Two  Hemispheres,"  by  Sir  Charles 
Gavan  Dutt'y  (illustrated)  ;  "  The  Love  Affairs 
of  some  Famous  Men,"  by  the  Kev.  E.  J. 
Hardy,  M.A.,  the  first  two  volumfs  of  the  new 
series,  with  photogravure  frontispieces,  entitled 
"  Builders  of  Greater  Britain,"  viz.  "  Sir  Waltei- 
Ralegh,"  by  Major  Martin  A.  S.  Hume,  and 
"Sir  Thomas  Maitland :  the  Masteiy  of  the 
Mediterranean,"  by  Mr.  Walter  Frewen  Lord; 
and  the  first  two  volumes  of  a  now  series,  with 
photogravure  frontispieces,  entitled  "Masters  of 
Medicine,"  viz.  "  John  Hunter,"  by  Dr.  Stephen 
Paget,  with  an  introduction  by  Sir  James  Paget, 
and  "WilHam  Harvey,"  by  Mr.  D'Arcy  Power. 

History. — "  Communism  in  Middle  Europe  in 
the  time  of  the  Reformation,"  by  Kail  Kautsky, 
editor  of  "Die  Neue  Zeit,"  translated  by  Mr. 
J.  L.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  MiUiken  ;  "  Greece  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,"  by  Mr.  Lewis  Sergeant, 
with  illustratious  and  a  map  ;  "  The  Gladstone 
Colony,"  by  J.  F.  Hogan,  M.P.,  with  an 
introductory  letter  by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E. 
Gladstone;  the  first  volume  of  a  new  "  Library 
of  Literary  History,"  viz.  "  A  Literary  History 
of  India,"  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Frazer,  LL.B.  ;  tvvo 
new  volumes  of  "  The  Stury  of  the  Nations" 
(illustrated),    viz.    "  Modem    France,"   by   M, 
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Andre  le  Bou,  aud  'The  Franks,"  by  Mr. 
Lewis  Sergeant ;  and  three  new  volumes  of 
"The  Children's  Study,"  viz.  "Old  Tales  from 
Greece,"  by  Miss  Alice  Zimmem,  "  France," 
by  Miss  Mary  C.  Eowsell,  and  "Eome,"  by 
Miss  Mary  Ford,  all  with  frontispienes. 

Essays. — "  The  Scholar  and  the  State,"  by 
Bishop  Potter,  of  New  York ;  "  America's 
Contribution  to  Civilisation,"  by  President 
Eliot,  of  Harvard  University;  "  Leisure  Hours 
in  the  Study,"  by  Dr.  James  MacKinnon; 
"  Glimpses  into  Plant  Life,"  by  Mrs.  Brightwen 
(illustrated) ;  "  Mother,  Baby,  and  Nursery  :  a 
Manual  for  Mothers,"  by  Dr.  Genevieve  Tucker 
(illustrated) ;  "  Australian  Democracy,"  by  Mr. 
H.  de  R.  Walker ;  "  The  Day-Book  of  Wonders," 
by  Mr.  David  Morgan  Thomas. 

Poetry. — "A  Selection  of  the  Poems  of 
Mathildo  Blind,"  edited,  with  an  introduction, 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Symons  ;  ' '  Songs  of  Liberty, 
and  Other  Poems,"  by  Mr.  Robert  Underwood 
Johnson;  "Vox  Humana,"  by  John  Mills, 
selected  and  edited  by  his  wife,  with  a  frontis- 
piece portrait  of  the  author  ;  and  a  new  volume 
of  "The  New  Irish  Libraiy,"  entitled  "Lays 
of  the  Red  Branch,"  by  Sir  Samuel  Fergusson, 
edited  by  Lady  Fergusson. 

Fiction, — "Hugh  Wynne,"  by  Dr.  S.  Weir 
Mitchell,  with  a  frontispiece ;  "  The  Tormentor," 
by  Mr.  Benjamin  Swift;  "  Prisouers  of  Con- 
science," by  Mrs.  Amelia  E.  Barr  (illustrated) ; 
"  The  School  for  Saints  :  Part  of  the  History  of 
the  Right  Honourable  Robert  Orange,  MP." 
by  John  Oliver  Hobbes,  and  a  re-issue  of  "The 
Gods,  Some  Mortals,  and  Lord  Wickenham," 
by  the  same  author;  "The  Outlaws  of  the 
Marches,"  by  Lord  Ei-uest  Hamilton  (iOus- 
trated) ;  "The  People  of  Clopton,"  by  Mr. 
George  Bartram ;  ' '  Wild  Life  iu  Southern 
Seas,"  by  Mr.  Louis  Becke  ;  "  The  Temple  of 
PoUy,"  by  Mr.  Paul  Creswick ;  "Margaret 
Forster,"  by  the  late  Mr.  George  Augustus 
Sala,  with  an  introduction  by  Mrs.  Sala ; 
"Brer  Mortal,"  by  Ben  Marias  (illustrated); 
"  The  Twilight  Reef,  and  Other  Stories,"  by  Mr. 
H.  C.  Macllwaine;  "Those  Dreadful  Twins: 
Middy  and  Bosun,"  by  Themselves  (illustrated) ; 
"  Liza  of  Lambeth,"  by  Mr.  W.  Somerset 
Maugham;  "Revelation  of  a  Sprite,"  by  Mr. 
A.  M.  Jackson;  "  Ramji :  a  Tragedy  of  the 
Indian  Famine  "  ;  and  "  In  Western  Wilds,"  by 
Miss  Teth  Quin. 


Messrs.  Methuen's  Anxouxcemexts. 

Poetry. — "  Shakespeare's  Poems, "edited,  with 
an  introduction  and  notes,  by  George  Wynd- 
bani,  M.P.  ;  "  English  Lyrics,"  selected  aud 
edited  by  W.E.  Henley;  "  Nursery  Rhymes," 
with  many  coloured  pictures,  by  F.  D.  Bed- 
ford ;  "  The  Odyssey  of  Homer,"  a  translation 
by  J.  G.  Cordery. 

Trarel  and  Adi'enture. — "  British  Central 
Africa,"  by  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston,  K.C.B.  ; 
"With  the  Greeks  in  Thessaly,"  by  W.  Kiu- 
uaird  Rose,  Renter's  Correspondent  ;  "  The 
Massacre  iu  Benin,"  by  Captain  Boisragon ; 
"  From  Tonkin  to  India,"  by  Prince  Henri  of 
Orleans,  translated  by  Hamley  Bent,  M.A. ; 
"Three  Years  in  Savage  Africa,"  by  Lionel 
Declc,  with  an  introduction  by  H.  M.  Stanley, 
M.P.  ;  "  With  the  Mounted  Infantry  in 
Mashonaland,"  by  Lieut.-Colonel  Aldersou  ; 
"The  Hill  of  the  Graces;  or.  The  Great  Stone 
Temples  of  Tripoli,"  by  H.  S.  Cowjjer,  F.S.A.  ; 
"Adventure  and  Exploration  iu  Africa,"  by 
Captain  A.  St.  H.  Gibbous,  F.R.G.S. 

History  and  Biofjrajihy.—"  A  History  of 
Egypt,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present 
Day,"  edited  by  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  D.C.L. 
—vol.  v.,  "Roman  Egypt,"  by  J.  G.  Milne; 
"The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire," 
by  Edward  Gibbon,  a  new  edition,  edited,  with 
notes,  appendices,  aud  maps,  by  J.  B.  Bm-y, 
M.A.,    in    7   vols. ;     "  The  Letters   of    Victor 


Hugo,"  translated  from  the  French  by  F. 
Clarke,  M.A.  ;  "  A  History  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway,  l.S-i5-95,"  by  C.  H.  Grin- 
ling  ;  "A  History  of  English  Colonial  Policy," 
by  H.  E.  Egertou,  M.A. ;  "A  History  of 
Anarchism,"  by  E.  V.  Zenker,  translated  by 
H.  de  B.  Gibbins,  M.A. ;  "  The  Life  of  Ernest 
Renan,"  by  Madame  Darmesteter,  with  por- 
trait ;  "  A  Life  of  Donne,"  by  Augustus  Jessop, 
D.D.,  with  portrait;  "Old  Harrow  Days," 
by  C.  H.  Minchin. 

Theolofiy. — "  A  Primer  of  the  Bible,"  by 
Prof.  W.  H.  Bennett;  "Light  and  Leaven: 
Historical  and  Social  Sermons,"  by  the  Rev. 
H.  Hensley  Henson,  M.A. ;  "Devotional 
Series":  "The  Confessions  of  St.  Augustine," 
newly  translatei,  with  an  introduction,  by 
C.  Bigg,  D.D. ;  "The  Holy  Sacrifice,"  by 
F.  Weston,  M.A. 

Navid  and  Mlilitary. — "  A  History  of  the  Art 
of  War,"  by  C.  W.  Oman,  M.A.,  vol.  ii., 
"  Mediieval  Warfare"  ;  "  A  Short  History  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  from  Early  Times  to  the  Present 
Day."  by  David  Haunay,  vol.  i. ;  "The  Story  of 
the  British  Army,"  by  Lieut.-Colonel  Cooper 
King. 

General  Literature.—"  The  Old  English 
Home,"  by  S.  Baring-Gould;  "Oxford  and 
its  Colleges,"  by  J.  Wells,  M.A.;  ■'  Voce 
Acadeoiicae,"  by  C.  Grant  Robertson,  M.A. ; 
"A  Primer  of  Wordsworth,"  by  Laurie 
Magnus  :  "  Neo-Malthusianism,"  by  R.  Ussher, 
M.A.  ;  "  Primaeval  Scenes,"  by  H.  N.  Hutchin- 
son, B.A.,  F.G.S. ;  "  The  WaUypug  in  London," 
by  G.  E.  Farrow;  "  Railway  Nationalisation," 
by  Clement  Edwards. 

Sjiort. — "  Sporting  and  Athletic  Records,"  by 
H.  Morgan  Browne  ;  "The  Golfing  PUgrim," 
by  Horace  G.  Hutchinson. 

Educational. — "  Evagrius,"  edited  by  Prof. 
Leon  Parmentier  of  Liege  and  M.  Bidez  of 
Gand ;  "  The  Odes  and  Epodes  of  Horace," 
translated  by  A.  D.  Godley,  M.A.  ;  "Orna- 
mental Design  for  Woven  Fabrics,"  by  C. 
Stephenson  ;  "  Essentials  of  Commercial  Edu- 
cation," by  E.  E.  Whitfield,  M.A. ;  "Passages  for 
Unseen  Translation,"  by  E.  C.  Marchant,  M.A., 
and  A.  M.  Cook,  M.A. ;  "  Exercises  on  Latin 
Accidence,"  by  S.  E.  Winbolt  ;  "  Notes  on 
Greek  and  Latin  Syntax,"  by  G.  Buckland 
Green,  M.A. ;  "A  Digest  of  Deductive  Logic," 
by  Johnson  Barker,  B.A.  ;  "Test  Cards  in 
Euclid  and  Algebra,"  by  D.  S.  Calderwood; 
"  How  to  Make  a  Dress,"  by  J.  A.  B.  Wood. 

Fiction. — "Lochinvar,"  by  S.  R.  Crockett; 
"The  Lady's  Walk,"  by  Mrs.  Oliphant ; 
"  Traits  and  Confidences,"  by  the  Hon.  Emily 
Lawless;  "  Bladys,"  by  S.  Baring  Gould; 
"The  Pomj:)  of  the  LavUlettes,"  by  Gilbert 
Parker;  "A  Daughter  of  Strife,"  by  Jane 
Helen  Findlater;  "Over  the  Hills,"  by  Mary 
Findlater  ;  "A  Creel  of  Irish  Tales,"  by 
Jane  Barlow;  "The  Clash  of  Arms,"  by  J. 
Bloundelle  Burton;  "A  Passionate  PUgrim," 
by  Percy  White  ;  "  Secretary  to  Bayne,  M.P.," 
by  W.  Pett  Ridge;  "The  Builders,"  by  J.  S. 
Fletcher  ;  "  Josiah's  Wife,"  by  Norma  Lorimer; 
"  By  Stroke  of  Sword,"  by  Andrew  Balfour; 
"The  Singer  of  Marly,"  by  Ida  Hooper; 
"  Kirkham's  Find,"  by  Mary  Gaunt;  "The 
Fall  of  the  Sparrow,"  by  M.  C.  Balfour; 
"  Scottish  Border  Life,"  by  James  C.  Dibdin. 


DRAMA. 


Messrs.  C.  Arthur  Pearson,  Ltd.,  will 
publish  in  a  few  days  Mr.  W.  W.  Jacob's  first 
long  story,  "The  Skipper's  Wooing";  Mr. 
H.  G.  Wells's  new  romance,  "The  Invisible 
Man "  ;  and  Mr.  Max  Pemberton's  new 
book  of  short  stories,  "  Queen  of  the  Jesters." 

Mk.  Macqueex  will  shortly  publish  "  A  Girl's 
Awakening,"  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Crawford;  "The 
Red  Painted  Box,"  by  Marie  Connor  Leighton, 
and  "Stories  from  the  Land  of  the  Round 
Table,"  by  William  Henry  Frost. 


HAMLETS  :     OLD    AND    NEW. 

THE  autumn  season  opens  with  a  great 
sliow  of  activity  in  the  West  End 
theatres,  where,  within  a  fortnight,  nearly  a 
dozen  new  productions  see  the  light.  It  is 
worth  while  noting  that  of  this  extensive 
programme  the  dramatic  portion  far  out- 
weighs the  musical,  so  that  the  frivolous 
note  of  the  season  is  likely  to  be  less 
pronounced  than  of  recent  years.  Musical 
comedy  of  the  stamp  which  has  been  so 
immensely  successful  at  the  Gaiety  and 
Daly's  Theatre  is  not  represented  at  all. 
Mr.  George  Edwardes  is  left  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  his  valuable  monopoly.  To 
some  extent  this  may  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  no  easy  matter  producing 
"Geishas"  and  "Circus  Girls,"  but  there 
is  also  a  prevalent  belief,  perhaps  not 
unfounded,  that  this  genre  has  seen  its 
heyday,  and  that  the  public  would  be  glad 
of  a  change.  What  sort  of  change  ?  In 
the  solution  of  such  a  problem  lies  much  of 
the  great  art  of  management — a  problem 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  managers  have 
to  produce  not  always  what  they  woidd  like, 
but  what  they  can  get.  New  composers 
and  librettists  of  ability  are  few,  and  unless 
they  possess  the  rare  gift  of  originality — one 
hesitates  in  this  connexion  to  use  the  word 
genius — they  necessarily  travel  in  familiar 
grooves.  So  far  there  has  been  nothing 
offered  in  the  way  of  musical  novelty. 
"  The  Wizard  of  the  Nde,"  given  at  the 
Shaftesbury  Theatre  by  Messrs.  H.  B. 
Smith  and  Victor  Herbert,  is  a  comic  opera 
of  the  conventional  type.  It  is  called 
Egyptian,  as  it  might  be  called  Japanese 
or  Babylonian,  for  the  purjsose  of  giving 
the  costumier  his  chance ;  but  the  plot  is 
more  or  less  incomprehensible,  and  serves 
mainly  as  a  vehicle  for  dancing  and  "  variety 
business."  It  will  be  interesting  to  see 
what  degree  of  success  attends  one  or  two 
revivals  of  the  Offenbach  period  which  are 
in  contemplation. 


Literary  interest  centres  in  the  new 
version  of  "  Hamlet"  proposed  to  be  given 
at  the  Lyceum  by  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson. 
Of  Hamlets  there  is  no  end.  As  soon  as 
one  actor  begins  to  rise  in  his  profession 
he  deems  it  incumbent  upon  liiiu  to  play 
the  melancholy  Dane,  and  tlie  experi- 
ment has  been  repeated  so  often  of 
late  years  that  one  wonders  how  much 
inherent  interest  there  remains  in  the 
tragedy  for  the  average  playgoer,  to  whom 
not  only  the  plot  and  the  characters,  but 
even  the  literary  beauties  of  the  text,  are 
familiar.  It  is  certainly  no  longer  safe  to 
rely  upon  the  merits  of  the  play  itself.  Sir 
Henry  Irving,  wlio  was  the  tirst  to  rescue 
Shakespeare  from  the  stigma  of  "  spelling 
ruin,"  makes  a  point  of  shoring  up  the 
Shakespearean  drama  with  a  variety  of  novel 
accessories — new  music,  new  scenic  and 
mechanical  effects,  and  a  new  acting  version 
— in  all  of  which  per  se  the  public  may  be 
expected  to  be  interested  in  addition  to  the 
acting ;  and  his  example  in  this  respect  has 
been  extensively  followed.     The  last  of  the 
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conventional  Hamlets,  as  far  as  London  is 
concerned,  was  ttat  of  Edwin  Booth. 
Sturdy,  dark,  and  thick-set,  Booth  was  an 
actor  of  the  Kean  school,  with  a  super- 
abundance of  gesture,  an  adroit  play  of 
feature,  including  much  raising,  lowering, 
and  knitting  of  the  eyebrows,  a  stage  stride 
which  invariably  brought  him  into  "  the 
focus,"  and  the  art  of  "  rumbling  out 
soliloquies  in  a  deep  chest  note."  AVhen 
Edwin  Booth  came  to  London  lie  was  already 
a  mature  actor,  and  looked  his  years,  but 
there  was  then  no  question  raised  as  to 
Hamlet's  age.  A  Hamlet  of  fifty  in  appear- 
ance was  not  thought  to  bo  anything  un- 
usual, and  it  was  always  an  actress  of  great 
experience  and  undeniable  age  who  was 
cast  for  the  part  of  the  Queen. 

To  the  question  of  the  relative  ages  of  the 
chief  di'ainafis  persontc  Sir  Henry  Irving  paid 
no  great  heed,  though  he  himself  made  up 
to  look  no  more  than  thirty.  It  was  his 
singularly  picturesque,  poetic,  intellectual 
reading  that  won  the  applause  of  the 
Lyceum  public.  The  great  innovator  in  the 
production  of  "Hamlet"  was  Mr.  AVilson 
Barrett,  who,  about  fourteen  years  ago, 
gave  us  a  boy  Prince,  arguing  that  the 
liero  must  be  barely  out  of  his  teens 
if  his  mother  was  to  be  a  sufficiently 
attractive  woman  to  inspire  the  passion 
of  the  usurping  Claudius.  A  compara- 
tively youthfvd  Queen,  apparently  in 
the  late  thirties,  was  an  essential  feature 
of  this  conception;  while  Claudius  was 
rejiresented  as  a  red-haired  sensualist. 
Nor  was  this  all.  The  mimic  play  in 
"  Hamlet  "  has  alwaj's  been  somewhat  of  a 
difficidty  to  stage  managers.  Despite  the 
nipping  and  the  eager  air  that  we  hear  of 
at  Elsinore,  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  arranged 
the  play-scene  al  fresco  —  namely,  in  the 
royal  orchard  —  contending  that  if  the 
late  King  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  his 
afternoon  nap  there  the  place  was  well 
suited  for  an  open-air  performance.  This 
allowed  of  a  more  pictures(pie  set  than  is 
usually  obtained  indoors,  though  the  cardinal 
difficulty  of  seating  the  royal  and  other 
sjseetators  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  seen 
by  the  house  at  the  s.ame  time  as  the  players 
remained.  For  the  rest,  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett 
indidged  in  the  usual  new  readings,  of 
which  the  most  striking,  perhaps,  was  a 
"  Siege  of  Troubles."  New  readings  are 
the  modem  manager's  safest  card.  Albeit 
no  permanent  emendation  of  the  text  ever 
comes  of  them  :  they  are  as  old  as  Edwin 
Booth,  who  adopted  the  phrase  "  ennobled 
queen"  instead  of  "mobled  queen." 
"Ennolded"  was  at  least  an  intelligible 
word,  which  "raobled"  is  not ;  but  in  con- 
junction with  "queen"  it  seemed  tauto- 
h)gical  and  un-Shakspearean.  M.  Mounet- 
Sully's  "  Hainlct,"  given  in  conjunction  with 
a  French  play  season  in  London,  was  alto- 
gether too  grotesqiie  to  come  into  line  with 
English  conceptions  of  the  charat'ter  :  it 
looked  like  a  caricature,  and,  unlike  aU 
English  "  Hamlets,"  was  fairly  mad.  In  the 
French  mise-en-Hvne  nothing  novel  was 
attempted.  The  latest  actor  to  exercise 
his  ingenuity  upon  "Hamlet  "  was  Mr.  Tree, 
who,  as  usual,  edited  the  text  afresh,  and 
introduced  now  readings,  the  best  of  which, 


'The  dog  wiU  have  his  bay," 
seems  a  genuine  improvement.  In  pursuit 
of  novelty,  he  had  the  happy  thought  of 
tampering  with  Hamlet's  "inky  cloak," 
which  to  his  predecessors  from  time  imme- 
morial had  been  sacred :  he  gave  it  a  red 
lining.  Another  of  his  innovations  was  to 
introduce  browsing  sheep  into  the  scene  of 
Ophelia's  funeral  to  the  accompaniment  of 
a  tinkUng  of  sheep  bells. 


What  remains,  then,  for  Mr.  Forbes 
Robertson  to  attempt  in  the  way  of  novelty  ? 
It  will  be  seen  that  to  break  new  ground  in 
"Hamlet"  is  no  easy  task.  However,  the 
young  actor,  who  has  been  confiding  his 
intentions  to  an  interviewer,  does  his 
best.  By  a  stroke  of  genius  he  restores 
to  the  text  the  character  of  Fortinbras 
which  all  other  modern  actors,  I  believe, 
with  remarkable  unanimity,  have  cut  out, 
even  at  the  cost  of  making  certain 
allusions  in  the  text  obscure.  This,  of 
course,  has  necessitated  excisions  in  other 
directions,  a  circumstance  which  in  itself  is 
calculated  to  arouse  curiosity,  so  that  the 
latest  exponent  of  "Hamlet"  may  be  con- 
gratulated in  this  instance  upon  killing  two 
birds  with  one  stone.  As  "Hamlet,"  if 
fully  acted  under  modern  conditions,  would 
play  for  eight  hours,  it  is  never  more  than 
a  fragment  of  the  tragedy  that  we  see  on 
the  stage.  IMr.  Forbes  Eobertson  jiroposes, 
the  Fortinbras  episode  notwithstanding,  to 
bring  it  within  the  compass  of  three  hours, 
which  itself  is  a  feat  of  some  merit.  He 
has  also  evolved  a  new  feature  of  import- 
ance in  the  "business"  that  occurs  between 
Hamlet  and  Ophelia  in  the  ' '  Get  you  to  a 
nunnery "  scene.  Here  it  has  been  the 
custom  for  Hamlet  to  catch  sight  of  the 
King  and  Polonius  hiding  behind  the  cur- 
tain. Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  does  not  pro- 
pose to  see  them.  He  thinks  it  a  sudden 
impulse  for  Hamlet  to  ask  "  Where's  your 
father  "  ;  and  he  wants  to  read  the  truth 
in  Ophelia's  face.  FinaUj',  his  idea  as  to 
age  is  a  Hamlet  of  five-and-twenty,  with  a 
king  and  queen  "yoimg  enough  to  lie 
under  the  influence  of  passion."  So  that  a 
few  odds  and  ends  of  novelty  have,  after 
all,  been  picked  up  in  a  well-gleaned  field. 
One  sliudders,  however,  to  think  of  the 
straits  to  which  the  next  "  Hamlet"  wiU  be 
driven. 

J.  F.  N. 


SCIENCE. 


IN  the  now  issue  of  the  Geographical 
Journal  there  is  an  interesting  discus- 
sion as  to  the  date  at  which  the  name 
"  America  "  first  came  into  use.  The 
designation  itself  was  proposed  by  Martin 
WaldseemiiUer  (or  "  Hylacomylus  ")  in  his 
Cosinograjjhue  Introcluctio,  published  at  St. 
Die  in  1.507  :  but  the  date  at  which  it  made 
its  appearance  in  maps  has  always  been  un- 
certain. Mr.  Thatcher,  in  his  recently 
published  work  on  the  discovery  of  America, 
gives  1.520  as  the  date  of  the  first  map 
bearing  the  name,  that  being  one  in  a 
Venetian  edition  of  the  Polyliistor ;  Prof. 
Elter,  of  Bonn,  however,  has  just  discovered 


a  manuscript  map,  bearing  the  name  of 
Henricus  Glareanus,  and  the  date  1510,  in 
which  the  legend  "  Terra  America  "  appears 
on  the  southern  portion  of  the  New  World. 
This  map  is  l)ound  into  a  copy  of  the  1482 
(Ulm)  edition  of  Ptolemy  in  the  library  of 
Bonn  University. 


Prof.  Eltee  has  published  a  Latin 
treatise  on  his  discovery,  and  on  the  early 
use  of  the  word  America,  together  with 
some  interesting  particulars  as  to  Glareanus. 
This  geographer  was  born  in  1488,  gradu- 
ated at  Cologne,  became  "  jjoet  laureate  " 
under  Maximilian  in  1.512,  and  in  1329  took 
a  professorship  at  Friburg.  He  has  left 
what  are  probably  the  earliest  circumpolar 
maps  in  existence,  and  these,  together  with 
his  notes,  are  useful  as  an  assistance  in  re- 
constructing the  lost  map  of  WaldseemiiUer, 
which  probably  contained  a  still  earlier 
mention  of  America.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  at  this  date  South  America  alone 
bore  the  name,  the  northern  continent  being 
marked  as  separated  by  a  strait,  and  as 
forming  part  of  Asia.  The  West  Indies  are 
represented  by  colour  as  a  part  of  Europe. 


The  safe  return  of  Mr.  Frederick  Jackson 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Harms  worth 
Expedition  is  one  more  proof  that  Arctic 
exploration  need  not  necessarily  be  attended 
with  danger  or  even  with  hardship.  The 
party  were  away  for  three  years,  they  ex- 
plored the  greater  part  of  the  coast  of  Franz 
Josef  Land,  and  although  they  abandon.- d 
all  ideas  of  reaching  the  pole,  they  were 
pretty  busily  engaged  in  latitudes  which 
have  choked  off  many  previous  expeditions. 
It  would  be  rash  to  say  much,  on  the  faith 
of  a  Renter  interview,  as  to  the  value  of  the 
work  accomplished  by  the  expedition 
Roughly  speaking,  it  appears  to  have  ecu 
sisted  in  a  revision  of  the  somewhat  dubious 
maps  of  the  district.  "  GUlis  Land " 
vanishes  from  existence,  at  any  rate  in  the 
longitude  assigned  to  it.  King  Oscar  Land 
and  Petermann's  Land  have  been  pretty 
well  blown  upon  by  Nansen,  and  Jackson's 
party  also  failed  to  find  them.  The  most 
important  point  the  explorers  seem  to  have 
settled  is  tlie  non-existence  of  land  to  tlie 
north  of  Franz  .Josef  Land.  That  coimtry 
itself  appears  to  consist  of  a  number  of 
islands,  rather  than  of  a  flat  expanse  with 
projecting  peaks,  and  the  old  theory  of  its 
continuation  towards  the  pole  seems  to  have 
no  foundation.  On  the  contrary,  Mr. 
Jackson  reports  an  open  sea  to  the  north- 
ward, to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Queen 
Victoria. 


I'j'  is  depressing,  but  perhaps  not  unex- 
pected, news  that  every  revival  of  trade 
means  an  increase  in  the  statistics  of  lunacy. 
The  number  of  lunatics  under  the  charge 
of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  and 
in  other  licensed  and  public  institutions 
belonging  to  London,  now  amounts  to  about 
20,000,  the  increase  since  1889  being  more 
than  proportional  to  the  increase  either  of 
pojiulation  or  of  pauperism.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
tendency  to  madness  is  really  not  so  great 
now  as  formerly,  the  comforts  of  the  asylums 
having  induced  many  people  to  certify  and 
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to  send  limatics  there  who  would  otherwise 
have  kept  them  at  home.  However  tlie  case 
maj'  be,  it  is  a  fact  that  nearly  a  fifth  of  all 
the  lunacy  of  England  is  claimed  by  London, 
the  cost  of  maintenance  thrown  upon  the 
community  being  upwards  of  £200,000  per 
aimum.  Of  all  the  districts  of  London, 
Hampstead  has  the  smallest  percentage  of 
lunatics,  while  the  Strand  has  the  heaviest, 
the  proportion  there  being  actually  greater 
than  one  in  a  hundred.  The  connexion 
between  trade  and  lunacy  does  not  seem 
apparent  at  first.  Over-pressure  and 
increased  competition  doubtless  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  it ;  but  the  real  connecting 
link  appears  to  be  liquor,  wliich  was  re- 
sponsible for  22  per  cent,  of  last  year's 
admissions,  and  which  propagates  its  eiiects 
on  the  mental  stability  of  even  the  second 
and  third  generations. 

H.  C.  M. 


COEEESPONDENCE. 

Shakespeare's  Sonxets. 

Highbury  :  Aug.  21. 
While  your  correspondents  are  "pegging" 
away  at  Mistress  Pitton,  I  would  commend  to 
their  attention  the  rival  claims  of  Lady 
Penelope  Devereux.  The  special  charge  made 
against  some  lady,  being  defined  in  Sonnet  clii., 
thus  : 

"  In  act  thy  bed-vows  broke." 

What  this  means  is  made  clear  by  the  fact  that 
this  lady,  better  known  as  Lady  Eich  or 
•'  Pecunia,"  had  a  family  by  Lord  Mountjoy 
while  still  under  coverture.  Perhaps  the  sub- 
joined sketch  pedigree  will  best  illustrate  the 
point  by  showing  how  she  was  connected  with 
the  poet  and  his  friend,  Lord  Southampton  : 


1     o  P-  .     Jsoir'^S  .     ^-        -^     a,    -tJ  K 


>3        g     £"5 
■2     pa 


II 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  Ardens,   of  which 
family  came  the  poet's  mother,  were  related  to 


the  Devereux,  while  Lady  Southampton  was 
first  cousin  to  the  delinquent ;  all  this  gives 
point  to  the  censure  conveyed  by  the  Sonnet 
in  question,  and,  as  I  submit,  justifies  the  poet's 
intervention  ;  while  it  clearly  involves  the  sub- 
ject-matter in  the  personal  relations  of  his 
t'riend,  and,  as  I  maintain,  without  any  moral 
culpability  on  his  part. 

The  Ardens  had  a  lengthy  pedigree  involving 
a  much  earlier  connexion  with  the  Vernon 
family,  and  bringing  out  many  fanciful  illus- 
tratious  of  the  "  Sonnets." 

A.  Hall. 


BOOK  EEVIEWS  EEVIEWED. 

..rnv,    r.v,  •  .■     ..         "The    real    strength     of 

"The  Christian.'       -i»r        /-<    .      ,  i    ,,^ 

Br  Hall  Caine.  JMr.  Came  s  work,  writes 
(Heinemanu.)  ^^^  Chronicle,  "  lies  in  Gloria 
Quayle.  In  aU  the  chequered  experience  of 
tliis  hospital-nurse,  music-hall  singer,  and 
popular  actress,  she  remains  a  winning, 
single-hearted  creature,  infinitely  persuasive 
alike  in  her  buoyant  temperament  and  her 
moral  perception."  The  story  "suffers  not 
a  little  from  unreality,  though  much  of  it  is 
written  with  a  power  wliich  places  it  above 
anytliing  its  author  has  hitherto  accom- 
pHshed."  "The  note  of  the  theatrical  [as 
a  substitute  for  the  dramatic],"  says  the 
Daily  News,  ".  .  .  is  seldom  for  long  unheard 
in  his  work,  .  .  .  but  in  The  ChriHian  Jlr. 
HaU  Caiue  has  surpassed  aU  his  previous 
failures  in  this  direction.  .  .  .  Spurious 
sentiment,  sham  satire,  '  faked '  pathos, 
cheap  morality,  caricatured  Christianity 
meet  us  in  every  page."  Storm  (the 
Christian)  is  "  a  gaseous  humbug  and  a 
self-righteous  poseur  of  the  most  offensive 
tjrpe.  .  .  .  All  the  serious  characters  play 
systematically  to  the  galler}',  but  none  of 
them  with  so  much  ardour  as  the  Eev.  John 
Storm.  .  .  .  It  is  not  the  flagrant  absurdities 
of  this  absurd  story  that  offend,  so  much  as 
its  catchpenny  calumnies  of  classes  and 
institutions  which  liave  hitherto  been 
fortunate  enough  to  escape  malignant 
caricature."  The  effectiveness  of  the 
book,  the  Spectator  observes,  "  has  been 
considerably  discounted  by  the  long  inter- 
view with  the  author  which  appeared  on 
the  eve  of  its  publication  in  one  of  the  daily 
papers."  In  this,  "  to  j)ut  it  crudely,  Mr. 
Hall  Caine  avowed  that  he  was  writing  of 
matters  of  which  he  linew  very  little  at  first 
hand,  and  internal  evidence  corroborates 
this  candid  but  indiscreet  avowal."  In  a 
vision,  "  Glory  at  Greeba  Castle,"  the 
Saturday  presents  the  popular  author  upon 
the  terrace  which  was  haunted  by  fallen 
forms.  "  One  there  was,  lately  a  dainty 
little  tiling,  a  mightj  f  asliionable  atom  ;  .  .  . 
and  the  balmy  zephyrs  of  publicity  might 
blow  and  blow  .  .  .  they  would  never 
awaken  again  that  little  brave  coy  and 
illiterate  being.  .  .  .  And  other  forms  were 
there.  But  aU  were  dead.  And  HaU 
Caine  was  the  only  Novelist  in  the  World. 
Proudly  modest,  shyly  confident,  with  an 
immense  envelope  of  press-cuttings  thrust 
into  his  manly  bosom,  he  smiled,  and  then 
he  sighed,  for  Empire  means  Loneliness. 
.  .  .  He  thought  of  the  days  when  he  was 
only  a  little  Manx  boy,  guddling  for 
sticklebacks  in  the  pond.  And  suddenly 
he  fancied  he  was  guddling  stUl,  guddling 
for  praise,  guddling  for  the  worthless 
plaudits  of  the  millions." 
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VEAlt.  1.8.  B,l.     SECONli  VKAR.  :1a.  B,l.  — KEYS,  Js.  fl.l.  net  each. 

MACMILLAN'S  PROGRESSIVE  GERMAN  KEiDERS.     By  the  Same.    FIRST  TEAR, 


MACMILLAN'S  GERMAN  COMPOSITION. 


By  the  Same.    Part  I.,  2s.  M.— KEY,  49. 6d. 
By  Prof.  Whitney  and 


A  COMPENDIOUS  GERMAN  and  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY, 

A.  11.  EnoiiEN.    .Vs.-GERMAN-ENGLISII.    ;:s.  6.1. 

COMMERCIAL  GERMAN.    By  F.  C.  Smith.    33.  nd. 

GEOGRAPHY   AND    HISTORY. 

MAN  and  Ms  MARKETS     A  Course  in  Geography.    By  L.  W.  Ltde.    2s. 

COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY.     By  E.  C.  K.  Gonnee,  M.A.    3s. 

A  SHORT  GEOGRAPHY  of  the  BRITISH  ISLANDS.    By  John  Richard  Gbeen,  LL.D., 

:,u,l  A.^.  i^i.MN.     With  5Iiii,«.     :;s.  6,1. 

GEOGRAPHY  of  the  BRITISH  ISLES.    By  Sir  A.  Geieie.    la. 

THE  ELEMENTARY  SCH'iOL  ATLAS.     By  .1.  Bartholomew.    Is. 

CLASS  BOOK  of  GEOGRAPHY.     By  C.  B.  Clarke.     23.  6d. ;  sewed,  2s. 

CLASS-BOOK  of  GENERAL  GEOGRAPHY     By  H.  R.  Mill.    3s.  ed. 

GEOGRAPHY  of  EUROPE.     Bv  ,T.  Sime,  M.A.    Illustrated.    28. 

ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY  of  the  BRITISH  COLONIES.      By  George  M.  Dawson, 

LL.l).,uiid  A.  SiTiimnNi.,  H.A.    Cs.  ,,„ 

SHORT  HlSl'ORY  of  the  ENGLISH  PEOPLE      By  .Tohn  Richard  Gbeen,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

With  L'uhiured  :\liips.     Genealogical  Tables  an,l  Chronological  Annals.    8a.  fid. 

Also  tne  Same  in  Four  Parts     With  Analysis.    3s.  each.    Part  1. 607-1265.   Part  II. 

I-J65-1J4U.     Part  HI.  1040-lfiay.     Part  IV.  lfifiu-187::. 

A  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  for  BEGINNERS.     By  A.  B.  Buckley.    38. 

HISTORY  of  ENGLAND      Bv  Edith  Thompson.    28.  6d. 

EDWARD  I      Bv  Prof.  T.  F.  Tout,  M.A.    28.  Bd. 

A  PRIMER  of  the  HISTORY  of  GREECE.     By  C.  A,  Ftfee,  M.A.    Is. 

A  PRIMER  of  the  HISTORY  of  ROME     By  Bishop  Cbkiqhton,  D.D.    Is. 

A  HISTORY  of  ROME  for  BEGINNERS     By  E.  S.  Shuckbuegh,  M.A.    33.  6d. 


EURIPIDES-ALCE8TIS 

ALCESTIS.    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.    By  Rev.  M.  A.  Bayfield,  M.A.    Is.  6d. 

HECUBA.    With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.    By  the  Rev.  J.  Bond,  M.A.,  and  Roy.    A  HISTORY  of  ROME  to  the  BATTLE  Of  ACTIUM. 

A.  S.  Walpoi.e.  M  A.    IB.  fij.  1  Ss.  Od. 

HIPPOLYTUS.    Edited  by  Rev.  J.  P.  Mahaefy,  D.D  ,  and  J.  B.  Buby,  M.A.    23.63. 

MEDEA     Edited  by  A.  W.  Vbeeall,  Litt.D.    28.  6d. 

-       -  --   -       2s.  6d. 

Translated  by  F.  J.  Church, 


HERODOTUS.    Book  III.    Edited  by  G.  C.  Macaclat,  M.A. 
PLATO-BUTHYPHRO,  APOLOGY,  CRITO,  and  PH.ffiDO 


By  E.   S. 

MATHEMATICS    AND    SCIENCE. 

By  Rev.  J.  B.  Lock,  M.A.    New  Edition,  Revised  and 


-  lil 

LaCBES.     Edited  by  M.  T.  Tatham.  M.A.    2e.  6d. 

PHiEDO      By  R.  D.  Abchee-Hind,  M.A.    8s.  6d. 

THUCYDIDES      Book  II.    Edited  by  B.  C.  Marchant,  M.A.    38.  ed. 

XBNOPBON— ANABASIS.  Book  I.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By  Rev.  A.  S.  Wal- 
poi.E.  MA.  Is.  fid.  With  E.tcroises.  By  E.  A.  Wells,  MA.  Is.  6d.— Book  11.  By  Rev.  A.  S. 
WJ1.P01.E.  M.A.    n.  fid.— Book  IV.    By  Rev.  E.  D.  Stone,  M.A.    IB.  6d. 

THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  to  ST.  LUKE     Greek  Text.    With  Introduction  and  Notes. 

By  Hev.  J.  Bond.  M.A.    28.  fid. 

THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  to  ST   MATTHEW.    The  Greek  Text.    With  Introduction 

and  Notes.     By  Kev.  A.  Slomas.    2s.  Od. 

THE  ACTS  Of  the  APOSTLES.     The  Greek  Text.    With  Notes.    By  T.  E.  Page,  M.A. 


The  Authorised  Versic 


With  Notes.    By  T.  E.  Page,  M.A.    23.  ed. 

ENGLISH. 


BACON-ESSAYS.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  B,y|F.  G.  Selbt.M.A.  3s.  ;  se'sved,  2,s.nd. 
DRYDEN— SELECT  SATIREI.    With  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  . I.  Chcrton  Collins, 

M.A.     la.  B.1. 

JOHNSON-LIVES  of  the  POETS.    The  Six  Chief  Lives  (Milton,  Dryden,  Swift,  Addison, 

P,,l..>,  llrayl      E,lit,-.l  hv  M  »Tnil  w  A  RNOI.D.     48.6.1. 

LAMB— THE  ESSAYS  of  ELIA      First  Scries.    With  Introduction  and  Notes.    By  N.  L. 

Ili].!.»  uin.  M  A.niols  r.  HrLi.  R,A.    3a.  ;  sewed,  28.  fid. 
MILTON        With    Intrn.luonori    and    Notes.      COMUS        By    W.    Bell,    M.A.      Is.  3d. 
L'ALLEGRO.  IL  PEN8ER030.  LYCIDAS  ARCADES,  SONNETS,  Ac.    By  W.  Bell, 
M.A.    iH.  nil. 

PARADISE  LOST.    Books  I.  and  II.    With  Introduction  and  Notes.    By  M.  Mac 

MILl.JN.  n.A.      18.     9d. 

S&Mi)0r«  AGONISTES.   With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  H.  M.  Pebcivai,,  M.A.  23. 

POPE— ESSAY    on    MAN       Epistles  I.-IV.    Edited,   with   Introduction    and   Notea,  by 

Prof    E.E    .M..nin8.     la,  tid. 

SCOTT-THB  LADY  of  the  LAKE     With  Introduction  and  Notes.     By  G.  H.  Stuabt, 

MA     'Ja.  ril,  ;  ,..w,-,l, 'Ji.     Canto  I.,  lid. 

-  MARMION.     With   Introduction  and  Notes.    By  Michael  Macmillan,  B. A.     3s.; 

a,'«-e,l.  JS   iM. 

SHAKESPEARE     With  Intrn.l.iction  and  Notes.    By  K.  Deiqbton.    HAMLET     is.ed.; 

sewed.  2s.     JULIUS    C£SAR.     Is.  9d.     KING  JOHN      Is.  'M.     KING    LEAR 

U.  !)il.     THE     MERCHANT    of   VENICE,     la.  9d.     THE    TEMPEST.     Is.  9d. 

CORIOLANUS     28.  ed.  ;  sewed,  28. 
SPENSER.     With  Introduction   and  Notes.     THE    FAERIE   QUEENE       Book  I.      By 

H.  M.  Peboival,  M.A.    3s. ;  sewed, 'is.  Ud.    THE  SHEPHEARD'S  CALENDAR.     By 

C.  H.  Hbiiporu,  Litt.D.     2s.  (Id. 
CIVIL  SERVICE  ESSAY  WRITER.    By  T.  Evan  Jacob.    Is. 
COMPANION  to  CIVIL  SBRVICB  ESSAY  WRITER.    Is.  ed. 


ARITHMETIC  for  SCHOOLS 

ARITHMETIc'ln  THEORY  and  PRACTICE     By  J.  Beooksmith,  M.A.,  4s.  6d.    KEY 


BOOKS  I.  and  II.,  Is 


A  TEXT-BOOK  Of  EUCLID  S  ELEMENTS.    By  H.  S.  Hall,  M.A.,  and  F.  H.  Stevens, 

M.A..  Masters  of  the  Jlilitary  Side,  Clifton  College.    BOOKS  I.-VI.  and  .XI..  48.  Oi  ;  BOOK  I..  Is.  ; 

B0ufcsfandll..l8.  tid.;  inoKSI.-III..28.6d.:BOOKSI-lV.,38.-  BOOKS  II.  and  III,  28.  ; 

BOOKS  III.  and  IV..  2s.;    BOOKS  III.-VI,,  Ss. ;  BOOKS  V.,  VI.,  and  XL. 2s.  fid. ;.  BOOK.  XI.,  Is, ; 

KEY  to  I  —VI  and  XI.,  88.  fid. ;  KEY  to  1.— IV„  fis.  fill. ;  KEY  to  VI.  and  .XI.,  Ss.  i 
THE  ELEMENTS  of  EUCLID.    By  I.  Todhdnteb,  P.R.S. 

ALGEB^Ra' for  BEGINNERS.     By  I.  Todhunter.    New  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  by 

SLLoNKV.  M.A.    ;ls.  6,1.     With  Answers,  4s.  fid.  [KEY  m  prepfiratioii. 

ELEMbSTARY  aLOEBRA     By  Uhaules  Smith,  M.A.,  Master  of  Sidney  Sussex  College, 

Cambridge.    Second  Eilition,  Revised.    4s.  Od.— KEY.  loa.  fid. 

ALGEBRAIC  FACTORS.    By  J.  Abbot  Jaeman.    2s.  j  with  Answers,  23.  6d. 

By  H.  S.  HALL,  M.A.,  and  S.  R.  KNIGHT,  B.A.,  M.B. 
ALGEBRA  for  BEGINNERS     2,>^. ;  with  Answers,  2s.  ed. 
ELEMENi'ARY     ALGEBRA     for     SCHOOLS.     Seventh    Editii 


ALGEBRAICAL 


EXAMINATION 


(1897) 
PAPERS. 


38.  6d. ;    with 


To     accompany 


HIGHER  ALGEBRA      F<iurth  Edition.     78.  Cd.— KEY,  lOs.  6d. 
ELEMENTARY  TRIGONOMETRY,    is.  Od.- KEY,  83.  ed. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  B.  LOCK,  M.A. 
TRIGONOMETRY  for  BEGINNERS,  as  far  as  the  Solution  of  Triangles.   Third 

ELEMENT ARY'tRIGONOMETRY.    Sixth  Edition,    is.  ed. -KEY,  8s.  6(1. 

HIGHER  TRIGONOMETRY.      Fifth  EtUtion.    4s.  6d.     Both  Parts  complete  in  One  Vol., 

MECHANICS  for  BEGINNERS     Part  L-MEOHANICS  of  SOLIDS.    2s.  Od. 
ELEMENTARY   STATICS     Third  Edition.    3s.  Od.— KEY,  83.  ed. 
ELEMENTARY   DYNAMICS.    Third  Edition.    38.  6d.— KEY,  8s.  Od. 
ELEMENTARY  DYNAMICS  and  STATICS.    Cs.  ed. 


2??WR'o'lu8'Tl!^N°r?h^e%TU^DY-otcHE«i8^^^^ 

By  Prof.  1.  REMsr.».    fis.  Bd. 

DIVINITY. 

A  CLASS-BOOK  Of  the  CATECHISM  of  the  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND.  By  Rev.  G.  F. 
A  FIRST 'cLAliSBOOk  of  the  CATECHISM  of  the  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND  By 
AN  ELBMENTABY'iNTRODUCTION  to  the  BOOK  Of  COMMOS  PRAYER.    By  Rev. 

F    Printer  and  Kev.  li.  F.  Maolear.  D.D.    28.  Oil.  ^  ..,       „      ^.3 

AN  INTBODOCnON  to  the  CREEDS     By  Rev.  G.  F.  Macleab,  D.D.    38.  6d. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  Limited,  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  London. 
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THE   ACADEMY. 

A     WEEKLY    RE  VIEW    OF    LITERATURE,    SCIENCE,    AND    ART. 


No.  1324. — New  Series. 


SATURDAY,    SEPTEMBER    18,    1897. 


Price  3d. 
l^Begistered  as  a  Newspaper."] 


CATALOGUES. 


SOTHERAN'S    PRICE   CURRENT  of  LITERA- 
TURE, No.  5(!7,  for  SEPTE5IBER,  just  published,  contains  a 
good  Collection  of 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  LIBRARY  AND  GENERAL  READER, 
including  numerous  important  Sets.— Post  free  from 

H.  SOTHERAN  &  Co.,  Booksellcrs,  140,  Strand,  W.C,  and 
37,  Piccadilly,  W. 


POTTER'S  BOOK  CATALOGUE  on  General 
Literature  (No.  117,  for  OCTOBER),  at  reduced  prices,  post 
free.  Snorting  Works  purchased.  — William  Potter,  30,  Eschange 
Street  East,  Liverpool. 


HGREVEL  &  CO., 

.   PnBLISHER,Sand  IMPORTERS  of  FOREIGN  BOOKS, 

S3,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.O. 
Daily  Importations  of  all  Prominent  New  Publications. 
CATALOGUES  of  the  Foreign  Antiquaries  can  be  had  by  stating 
subjects  required. 


F 


OREIGN     BOOKS     and     PERIODICALS 

promptly  supplied  on  moder.ite  terms. 

CATALOGUES  on  application. 

DULAU    t    CO.,    37,    80H0    SQUARE. 


w 


ILLIAMS        &        NORGATE, 

IMPORTERS  OF  FOREIGN  BOOKS, 
miietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  20,  South  Frederick  Street, 
Edinburgh,  and  7,  Broad  Street,  Oxford. 
OATALOQDES   post  free   on  application. 


T 


H.  WOHLLEBEN, 

FOREIGN  BOOKSELLER, 

4%  Great  RuBselt  Street  (Opposite  the  British  Museum), 

Supplies  all  Foreign  Books  and  Periodicals  at  the  most  moderate 

prices. 

CATALOGUES  on  application. 


w. 


THACKER         &         CO., 

PUBLISHERS    AND    EXPORTERS, 

2,  Creed  Lane,  London,  B.C. 

Calcutta  :  Thacker,  Spink  &  Co. 

MSB.  considered  for  Publication.  [EstaUished  1819 

AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

GP.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  and 
.  BOOKSELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New 
York,  and  24.  BEDFORD  STREET.  LONDON,  W.O.,  desire  to  call  the 
atteution  of  the  READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities 
presented  by  their  Branch  House  in  London  for  tilling,  on  the  most 
favourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD  PUBLICA- 
TIONS and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS  — 
CATALOGUES  sent  on  applloation. 

IMPORTANT.— PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING. 

NEWSPAPERS,  MAGAZINES,  BOOKS,  Ac- 
king,  SELL  &  RAILTON,  Limited.  hifih-clasB  Printers 
and  Publishers,  12,  Gough  Square,  4.  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C., 
have  specially-built  Rotary  and  other  fast  Machines  for  pnuting 
illustrated  or  other  Publications  and  apeciaUy-built  Machines  for  fast 
folding  and  covering  8, 16.  24,  or  3'2-paRe  Journals  at  one  operation. 
Advice  and  assistance  given  tc  anyone  wishing  to  commence  New 


Joumalf 

Facilities  upon  the  premises  for  Editorial  Offloes,  free.    Advertising 
and  Publishing  Departments  conducted. 

Telephone  65121.    Telegraph  "Africanism,  London." 


RARE    Old    (Blftck)     OAK     FT^KNTTURE, 
originally  came  out  of  theYork-l  i      1     '  i;  -^ALE— viz., 

Grandfather's  ulock  {brass  face):  D^w.  :    ■  ,.  i    Cupboard- 

SideTable;  Pipe  Rack  ;  and  Tam-o'-Hti.n.     ...  it  I. 'i  Guineas 

the  lot.    Bargain.     Seen  here,  or  Skttoli  -  -  u:  I     n ,"  Oakdene, 

Richmond,  Yorkshire. 

A  LINGUIST,  connected  with  several  Leatnfd 
Societies  abroad,  seeks  SECRETARIAL  WORK.  Translations ; 
Research  Notes ;  Foreign  Correspondence  ;  Articles  supplied  to  Slaga- 
zines,  &e.— Write  E.  Genlis.  43,  Southampton  Row,  London,  W.C. 

T   ITERARY      RESEARCH.  — A    Gentleman, 

-Li  experienced  in  Literary  Work,  and  who  has  access  to  the  British 
Museum  Reading  Room,  is  open  to  arrange  with  Author  or  any 
person  requiring  assistance  in  Literary  Research,  or  in  seeing  Work 
through  the  Press.  Translations  undertaken  from  French,  Italian,  or 
Spanish.— Apply,  by  letter,  to  D.  C.  Dallas,  5,  Fumival  Street. 
London,  E.C. 


BOOKS    WANTED    TO    PURCHASE. 

{Advertisementa  in  this  column  are  inserted  at  id.  per  line,prepaid.) 


w 


ANTED.-COLOURED     MALTON'S,    or    any 
OldCOLOUREI)  VIEWS  of  DUBLIN.— Vicilers,  BaRgstrath 


WANTED.— Copies  of   "THE    ACADEMY"   for 
nth    JANUARY,    18<«.      Full  price  (3d.   per  copy)  paid.— 
Apply  AcAPEUT  Office,  43,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


VICTORIA    UNIVERSITY, 
rpHE    YORKSHIRE    COLLEGE,    LEEDS. 

The  24th  SESSION  of  the  DEPARTMENT  of  SCIENCE,  TECH- 
NOLOGY, and  ARTS  will  beirin  on  OCTOBER  6.  and  the  ii7th 
SESSION  of  the  SCHOOL  of  MEDICINE  on  OCTOBER  1,  1897. 

The  Classes  prepare  for  the  following  professions :— Chemistry.  Civil, 
Slechanical,  Electrical,  and  Sanitary  Engineering,  Coal  alining. 
Textile  Industries,  Dyeing,  Leather  Manufacture,  Agriculture,  School 
Teaching,  Medicine,  ami  Surgery. 

University  Degrees  are  also  conferred  in  the  Faculties  of  Artp, 
Science.  Medicine,  »nd  Surgery. 

Lyddon  Hall  has  been  established  for  Students'  Residence. 

Prospectus  of  any  of  the  above  may  be  had  from  the  Registrar. 


u 


NIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 


,  WEDNESDAY,  Oc: 


WELDON,  F.R.S.,  will 

These  Lectures  are  suited  to  the  requirements  of  Students  preparmg 
for  the  Examinations  itf  the  London  University,  as  well  as  to  those 
of  Students  wishing  to  study  Zoology  for  its  o^vn  sake.  Notice  of  other 
Courses  of  Lectures,  to  he  delivered  during  the  Session,  will  be  given 
^  ^^'  J.  M.  HoRsncnoH,  M.A.,  Secretary. 


u 


NIVERSITY 


of 


DURHAM- 


SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  WOMEN,  OCTOBER,  1897. 
£70  in  SHOLARSHIPS  will  be  OFFERED  for  COMPETITION 
by  WOMEN  STUDENTS  who  commence  Residence  at  Durham  in 
October,  J897.  The  EXAMINATION  begins  on  OCTOBER  inth. 
Notice  of  intention  to  Reside  should  be  sent,  not  later  than 
September  30th,  to  Professor  Sampson,  The  Castle,  Durham,  from  whom 
all  information  as  to  cost  of  Residence,  Ac,  may  also  l»e  obtained. 


THE      DURHAM      COLLEGE     of     SCIENCE, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

PRiNciPAL-Rev.  II.  p.  GURNEY,  M.A..D.C.L. 

The  College  forms  part  of  the  University  of  Durham,  and  the 
University  Degrees  in  Science  and  Letters  are  open  to  Students  of 
both  sexes.  ^ 

In  addition  totheDepartmentsJlrMathematicsand  Natural  Science, 
complete  Courses  are  provided  in  Auriculture,  Engineering,  Naval 
Architecture.  Minine,  Literature,  History,  Ancient  and  Modern 
Languages,  Fine  Art,  &c. 

Residential  Hostels  for  Men  and  for  Women  Students  are  attached 
to  the  College. 

The  27th  SESSION  begins  SEPTEMBER  27th,  1897. 

Full  particulars  of  the  University  Curricula  in  Science  and  Letters 
will  be  found  in  the  CxLENnAR  {price  is.  4d.).  Prospectuses  on  appU- 
cation  to  the  Secretaky. 


S'^ 


PRELIMINARY    SCIENTIFIC    CLASS. 
SYSTEMATIC    COURSES    of   LECTURES   and    LABORATORY 
WORK  in  the  subjects  of  the  Preliminary  Scientific  and  Intermedii 


£18  188.   to  Students  of  the 


8  a  apecial  Class  for  the  January  Examination. 
-"""-       .rticulars    apply   to    the    '" 
i  Hospital,  London,  E.C. 


For  further    particulars    apply   to    the    WARnEN  of    the  College. 


SCHOOL    for    GIRLS,     Coombe    Hill    House, 
East  ttrinstead,  Sussex. 
Pn!>-ciPAL-MISS    CLARK. 
Moral  Training  is  substituted  for  Religious  Teaching,  and  an  all. 
round  development  of  the_Jndividual  for  mere  lesson -learning. 


Physical  Training  and  Hand-work  form  a  definite  part  of  the  School 
The  AUTUMN  TERM  begins  SEPTEMBER  15th. 


SUPERIOR  SCHOOLS  for  GIRLS.— Miss  LOUISA 
BROUGH  can  RECOJIMEND  several  Good  Schools  from 
personal  knowledge.  England  and  Continent.— Central  Registry  for 
Teach  >  rs,  25,  Craven  Street,  Charing  Cross. 


TYPE-WRITING   work  of  every   description   done 
with  accuracy  and  despatch.     Author's  MSS.,  Technical  and 
Legal     Copying,     Indexing,    Specifications,     Tracing.     Translating. 


T 


0    AUTHORS    and     Others.  —  MSS      COPIED 


9,  Buxton  Road,  Chingfora, 


SCHOLARLY   TYPE-WRITING  by  a  Graduate. 
Greek,  Latin,   Foreign    ^IISS..    Poems,    Plays,    Translations  — 
E.  W.  LiMMis.  Beeches  Road.  West  Bromwicb. 

JOURNALISTIC    PUPIL.— Would  be   thoroughly 
taught  the  commercial,  printing,  and  editorial  work  of  a  news- 
paper and  general  crinting  office.    With  his  intelligent  co-operation 


Lodge,  West  Kensington.  W. 

THE     AUTHOR'S     HAIRLESS     PAPER  -  PAD. 
(The  LEADENII  ALL  PRESS.  Lt4.,  50,  Leadenhall  Street 
London,  E.C. 
Contains  hairless  paper,  over  which  the  pen  slips  with  perfect 
freedom.    Sixpence  each.     5s    per  dozen,  ruled  or  plain. 


MESSES.    J.    C.    DRUMMOND    &    CO. 

ART  RKPRODUCERS, 

14,    HENRIETTA    STREET,    COVENT    GARDEN,    W.O.. 

Are  the  sole  representatives  in  Great  Britain  of 

HERR  HANFSTAENGL,  of  Munich, 

The  well-known  Artist  in  PHOTOGRAVURE   now  patronised  by  the 

Leading  London  Art   Puhlishing  Firms.     A  large  Co'" 

portant  Plates  always  on  view. 


A  large  Collection  of  Im- 


Procfss   Blocks  for  the  purposf,  of  Of.dixap.t 
Book  Illustration.s. 

Mei 


the 


;  the  wants 


.Vntiquarians,  Archseologists,  and  those  engaged  in  the  Investigatim 
and  publication  of  Parooliial  and  Diocesan  Records. 

J.  C.  DR0MMOND  4  CO.  invite  attention  to  their 

Improved    Rapii)    Photo-JIechanical    Pkoces 

For  file  Repi-ixtnclinn  nf  Works  of  Art,  Original  MSS 

Designs,  Lace  Manufactures,  Photographs,  Views,  Boo 

lUiistrntions,  Artistic  Advertisements,  Catalogues,  d-c. 

d'c,,  at  (I  moilerntc  cost. 

.Specimens  and  Price  List  on  application. 
Offices:    4,  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN.  LONDON 


MUDIE'S    SELECT    LIBRARY. 

For  the  CIRCULATION  and  SALE_ofall  the  BEST 

ENGLISH,    FRENCH,   GERMAN,    ITALIAN 
AND  SPANISH  BOOKS. 


TOWN  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

from  ONE  GUINEA 

per  annum. 

LONDON  BOOK  SOCIETY  (for 

weekly  exchange  of  Books  at  the 

houses  of  Subscribers)  from  TWO 

GUINEAS  per  annum. 


COUNTRY 
SUBSCRIPTIONS  from 
TWO  GUINEAS  per  annum. 
N.  B— Two  or  Three  Friends  may 
UNITE  in  ONE  SUBSCRIPTION, 
and  thus  lessen  the  Cost  of 
Carriage, 


Town  and    Village  Clubs  supplied  on  Liberal  Terms. 

Prospectuses  and  Monthly  Lists  of  Books  gratis  and 
post  free. 


SURPLUS     LIBRARY 

Now  Offered  at 


BOOKS 


Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 


A  NEW  CLEARANCE  LISl    (100  pp.) 

Sent  Gratis  and  post  free  to  any  address. 

The  List  contains:   POPULAR    WORKS  in   TRAVEL, 

SPORT,      HISTORY,      BIOGRAPHY,      SCIENCE,     and 

FICTION.    Also  NEW  and  SURPLUS  Copies  of  FRENCH, 

GERMAN,  ITALIAN,  and  SPANISH  BOOKS. 


UXTDIE'S    SBIiBOT    I.IBIlABi7,    Limited, 

30—34,  New  Oxfobd  Stbist  ;  2-11,  Bbomptok  RoiD  S.W. 

48,  QcBEif  ViOTOBiA  Steebt,  E.C,  LoiiDOH;and 

at  Barton  Abgadb,  Majtchbstbk. 


ESTABLISHED    1861. 
IRKBECK  BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALP  per  CENT.  INTEREST  allowed  on  DEPOSITS 
ipayahle  on  demand 
TWO  per  CENT. 


B 


the  mlnimun 


STOCKS,  SHARES,  and  ANNUITIES  purchased  and  sold. 


SAVINGS    DEPARTMENT. 

For  the  encouragement  of  Thrift  the  E.ink  receives  small  sums  oi 
depoBitandallowsInterest  monthly  on  each  completed  jEl. 

BIRKBECK    BUILDING    SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    HOUSE 

BIRKBECK    FREEHOLD    LAND    SOCIETY. 

now    TO    PURCHASE    A    PLOT    OP    LAND 

Th    BIRKBEC      ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 
FRANCIS  RAVENSOROFT,  Manager. 
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FOUNTAIN     PENS    AND     STYLOS: 

Tlie  objections  to  them,  and  how  they  have 
been  met. 


Cceteris  paribus  everyone  would  rather  use  a  fountain  pen  that 
carries  its  own  ink,  and  can,  therefore,  be  used  anywhere  and  at 
any  moment,  in  preference  to  an  ordinary  pen,  which  has  to  be 
dipped  in  the  ink  every  minute  or  so. 

But  fountain  pens  have  acquired  a  bad  name  from  two  or  three 
general  objections  to  them.  "  A  fountain  pen  is  all  very  well," 
people  say,  "but  it  has  to  be  carried  upright,  otherwise  the  ink 
comes  out  in  your  pocket ;  in  fact,  the  ink  spills  and  makes  a  hideous 
mess  on  the  smallest  provocation.  By  way  of  compensation,  when 
you  want  to  write,  the  ink  retires  to  the  barrel  (if  it  isn't  all  spilled 
into  your  pocket)  and  refuses  to  emerge  until  the  pen  has  been  shaken 
and  thumped  until  it  squirts  out  a  blot  on  the  carpet." 

This  used  to  be  true  ;  but  the  CAW  PEN  has  met  the  difficulty. 
It  does  not  have  to  be  carried  upright ;  it  can  be  carried  sideways, 
upside  down,  or  in  any  position  whatever.  The  ink  cannot  possibly 
spill,  because  it  is  in  a  hermetically  closed  chamber,  screwed  tight. 
There  is  no  air-hole. 

The  pen  can  be  jerked  or  thrown  about  as  much  as  you  please ; 
it  cannot  spill.  On  the  other  hand,  until  the  CAW  PEN  is  opened 
for  use  the  nib  (which  is  a  gold  one  of  the  finest  quality)  is  immersed 
in  the  ink.  Consequently  it  writes  at  once,  without  giving  any 
trouble. 

The  CAW  PEN  is  not  merely  the  only  fountain  pen  whicli  anyone 
cares  to  use  who  has  once  seen  it  as  a  pocket  pen,  but  it  is  so  con- 
venient for  desk  use  that  it  supersedes  all  other  pens  whatever. 

It  is  easily  tilled,  and  having  a  wide  mouth  does  not  clog  with 
air  bubbles  during  that  operation.     Prices  from  12s.  6d. 

"  Caw  pens  have  a  repute  beyond  their  neighbours." — Weitmimtcr  Budget. 

The  objection  to  Stylographic  Pens  is  that  the  point  rarely 
suits  the  writer's  hand,  and  cannot  be  adjusted 

The  CAW  STYLOGRAPHIC  PEN  can  be  adjusted  in  an  instant 
It  has  not  all  the  advantages  of  the  CAW  FOUNTAIN  PEN ;  but 
for  people  who  prefer  a  stylo  this  is  the  best  stylo  on  the  market. 
Prices  from  58. 

British   Depot :  4ti,  Holborn  Viaduct,   Loudon,   E.C. 


PUBLISHERS'    CIRCULAR 


BOOKSELLERS'    RECORD. 

I  HIGH-CLASS  PAPER  FOR  PUBLISHERS, 
BOOKSELLERS,  LITERARY  MEN,  BOOK  COL- 
LECTORS, LIBRARIANS,  AND  ALL  WHO  TAKE 
AN  INTEREST  IN  THE  WORLD  OF  LETTERS. 


Published  every  Saturday,  price  1|d. 

Amongst  the  General  Contents  of  the  Paper  are — 
Abticles  on  Current  Literary  Subjects — 
Notes  and  News  reqardino  Books — Con- 
tinental Notes — American  Notes — Jottings 
about  Library  Saxes — Reviews  of  New 
Books  and  Magazines — Regular  Lists  of 
Books  Published  in  Great  Britain  and 
America — Leading  Foreign  Publications — 
Businesses  for  S.u,e — Situations  Wanted, 
AND  Situations  Vacant — Books  Wanted  to 
Purchase,  and  Books  for  Sale — Tr/U)E 
Changes. 

The  characteristics  of  the  Literary  matter,  and  of  the 
Advertisements,  make  the  Fuhlishers'  Circular  and 
Booksellers'  Record  a  most  comprehensive  record  of 
current  literature. 

Subscription  Terms  and  Advantages 
to  Annual  Subscribers. 

s.  a. 

For     Fifty  -  two     Weeks,      Including 

Postage* 8    6 

For     Twenty -six     Weeks.     Including 

Postage ...         ..4    6 

Foe       Thirteen      Weeks,       Including 

Postage    ..         2    B 

*  The  Annual  Subscription  to  America  and  Foreign 

Countries    included    in    the    Postal    Union   is   Eleven 

Shillings. 
N.B. — Tho    Annual    Subscription    includes 

the  largo   Export    and    Educational    Numbers, 

the    SPECIAL     ILLUSTRATED    CHRISTMAS 

NUMBER,    and   also    the    privilege   of  a   four-line 

Advertisement  free   each  week   in   the   out-of-print 

Books  Wanted  column. 

NOW  READY. 

BOOKS    of    the   YEAR    i896. 


THE  ANNUAL  VOLUME 

English  Catalogue  for  1896 

differs  from  its  predecessor  in  this  respect,  that  it  gives  the 

FULL    TITLE 

With  Duplicate,  and  in  many  cases  Triplicate,  Classifi- 

caiionnnder  one  general  alphabet,  of  everif  book,  instead 

of  as  hitherto  abbreviated  Titles,  consequently 

The  Bulk  of  the  Oatalo^ue  is   increased  b7 
over  80  paeres, 

whilst  the  price  (5s.  net)  remains  the  same. 

SOME  PRESS   OPINIONS   ON   FORMER   ISSUES. 

'*  *  The  English  Catalogue '  is  a  puhlication  of  national 
importance.  There  is  nethins  existing  that  has  any  claim 
to  be  compared  with  it  as  a  ready  guide  to  the  vast  fields  of 
modern  publications." — Daily  News. 

**  Such  a  book  is  immensely  useful  to  all  who  have  to  do 
with  the  literature  of  the  day."— Athenaum. 

*'  We  need  scarcely  point  out  how  valuable  a  work  of 
reference  this  well-known  catalogue  affords,  as  it  is  not  only 
the  names  of  books  which  are  furnished  in  these  pa^es,  but 
also  the  dates  of  publication,  an  indication  of  the  size,  and 
the  name  of  the  publisher.  The  principal  woriss  imported 
from  the  United  States  of  America  are  also  included  in  this 
admirable  volume." — Daily  Telegraph. 

"  •  The  English  CatalogTie  of  Books '  is  known  and  appre- 
ciated by  librarians  and  those  engaged  in  literary  research 
wherever  English  books  are  used,  and  the  new  volume  of 
the  work  is  sure  of  a  wide  and  hearty  weicome."— Scotsman. 

**  To  say  that  it  is  indispensable  to  whole  classes  and 
interests  is  mere  commonplace.    It  is  in  its  class  the  most 

useful  of  records The  entire  work  is,  indeed,  a  precious 

record." — Notes  and  Queries. 

London : 

SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  COMPANY,  Ltd., 

St.  Dunstan's  House,  Fetter  Lane,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
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A    SELECTION    FROM 

HODDER    &    STOUGHTON'S   AUTUMN    LIST. 


THE  EXPOSITOR'S  GREEK  TESTA- 
MENT. 

EOited  by  the  Rev.  W.  ROBERTSON  NICOLL,  M.A., 

LUD., 
Editor  of  "  The  Expositor's  Bible,"  "  Tbe  Expositor,"  &c. 
Complete  in  4  vols.    To  be  published  by  Subscription. 
The  First  Volume,  ready  October  1st,  handsomely  bound 

in   buckram  cloth,  consists  of  the   GOSPELS  of 

ST.  MATTHEW,  ST.  MARK,  and  ST.  LUKE,  by 

the  Rev.  Prof.  A.  B.  BRUCE,  D.D.,and  t!ie  (JOSPEL, 

of  ST.  JOHN  by  the  Rev.  Prof.  MARCUS  DODS, 

D.D. 
A  full  Prosvecfus  of  this  important  Workis  now  ready, 
and  will  be  forwarded  ou  application  to  the  Publishers. 

THE  PROVIDENTIAL  ORDER  of  the 
WORLD. 

By  the  Rev.  Prof.  A.  B.  BRUCE,  D.D. 
The  Gifford  Lectures  for  1897. 
Orown  8vo,  7s.  6d.,  cloth. 

THE  CLERICAL  LIFE. 

A  Series  of  Leilas  to  Miais'ers. 

By  JOHN   WATSON,   D.D.,    Prof.  MARCUS   DODS, 

D.D.,   Prof.   JAMES    DENNET,   D.D.,    Principal 

T.  C.  EDWARDS,  D.D.,  W.  ROBERTSON  NICOLL, 

LL.D.,   T.   G.    SELBY,   T.    H.    DARLOW,    M.A., 

and  J.  T.  STODDART. 
Crown  8vo,  5s.,  cloth. 

ON  the   THRESHOLD   of  CENTRAL 
AFRICA. 

A    Record  of  Twenlij    Years'  Pioneering   in  the 

Upper  Zmnhesi,  among  the  B imjai  and  Barotsi. 
By  FEAJCgoiS  COILLARD,  Paris  Mission. 
Translated  and  Edited  by  C.  W.  MACKINTOSH,  with 

PhotORravure  Portrait  and  numerous  lUuetrutiona 

from  Photographs  by  the  Author. 
Imperial  8vo,  15s.- 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  VERSES 

Collected  from  The  British  Weekly 
By  W.  ROBEBTSON  NICOLL. 

Printed  in  red  and  black,    crown  8vo,  as.  6d,,   cloth 
elegant. 

SIDE-LIGHTS  from  PATMOS.  | 

By  GEORGE  MATHESON,  M.A.,  D.D.  I 

Crown  8vo,  6s.,  cloth. 

LITTLE    BOOKS    ON    RELIGION. 

Cloth  elegant,  Is.  ed. 
New  Volumes. 

1.  THE    RIGHTEOUS    FATHER   and 

the  LIVING  CHRIST. 

By  the  Rev.  P.  T.  FORSYTH,  D.D.,  Cambridge. 

2.  FROM  STRENGTH  to  STRENGTH    LIFE'S  LOOK-OUT. 


THE     BOOK     of     the     TWELVE 
PROPHETS. 

By  Prof.  GEORGE  ADAM  SMITH,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Volume  XL 

Being   the    Completion    of   the    Work   and    of    "  The 

Expositor's  Bible  "  Series. 
Large  crown  8vo,  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

PERSONAL     FRIENDSHIPS     of 
JESUS. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  R.  MILLER,  D.D. 

The  new  Volume  of  "  The  Silent  Times  "  Series. 

Pcap  8vo,  white  and  gold,  3s.  Od. 

BY  STILL  WATERS. 

By  Rev.  J.  R.  MILLER,  D.D. 

A  new  booklet,  beautifully  Illustrated.     Is. 

THE  RITSCHLIAN   THEOLOGY  and 
the  EVANGELICAL  FAITH. 

By  Rev.  Prof.  JAMES  ORR,  M.A.,  D.D. 

A  new  volume  of  "  The  Theological  Educator." 

Foolscap  8vo,  2s.  Gd.,  cloth. 

THE  MUSIC  of  the  SOUL. 

Daily  Readings  for  a  Year,  from  the  Writings  of  the 

Rev.  ALEXANDER  MACLAREN,  D.D. 
Selected  and  Anangedbythe  Rev.  GEORGE  COATES. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

THE  LAST  THINGS. 

I        A  Study  of  the  Coming  of  Christ,  the  Eternal 
Punishment  of  Sin,  and  the  Eternal  City  of  God. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  AGAR  BEET,  D.D. 
Crown  8vo,  Gs.,  cloth. 

THE  GOSPEL  in  the  FIELDS. 

By  the  Rev.  R.  C.  FILLINGHAM,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.,  cloth. 

A  GUIDE  to  BIBLICAL  STUDY. 

I  By  Prof.  A.  S.  Peake,  M.A. 

With  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Principal    A.  M. 

FAIRBAIRN,  D.D. 
Crown  8vo,  38.  Gd.,  cloth. 

The  MINISTRY  of  the  HOLY  GHOST. 

By  the  Rev.  JOHN  MORGAN,  Edinburgh. 
Crown  Svo,  5s.,  cloth. 

THE  GREATER  GOSPEL. 

By  JOHN  il.  BAMFORD. 
Author  of  *'  My  Cross  and  Thine." 
24mo,  Is.  6d.,  cloth. 


The  Autobiography  of  Sydney  Watson. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

THE  DOCTOR'S  DILEMMA. 

By  HESBA  STRBTTON. 
Crown  8vo,  6s.,  cloth. 


CHIRRUPEE. 


3.  A  NEW  VOLUME. 

By  Rev.  HUGH  BL4CK,  M.A.,  Free  St.  George's. 
Edinburgh. 

THE  SILENCE  of  GOD. 

By    ROBERT    ANDERSON,    C.B.,    LL.D..    Assistant 

Commissioner  of  Police  of  the  Metropolis. 
Svo,  6s.,  cloth. 

TRUE  and  FALSE  AIMS,  and  OTHER   IVY  MEREDITH 
SERMONS. 


By  E.  BOYD  BAYLY. 

Author  of  "  Jonathan  Merle." 

With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Ursula  Wood.    Is 


ESSAYS    and     ADDRESSES     by 
HENRY  DRUMMOND. 

With  Introductory  Sketches  by  IAN  MACLAREN  and 

W.  ROBERTSON  NICOLL. 
Crown  Svo,  6s.,  cloth. 

THE  POTTER'S  WHEEL. 

By  the  Rev.  JOHN  WATSON,  D.D. 
Crown  Svo,  33.  Gd.,  cloth. 

OTHER  PEOPLE'S  LIVES. 

By  ROSA  NOUCHETTE  CAREY. 
Crown  Svo,  63.,  cloth. 

MARY  QUEEN  of  SCOTS. 

From  her  Birth  to  her  Flight  into  England. 
Including  documents  hitherto  unpublished. 
By  D.  HAY  FLEMING. 
Crown  8vo,  7s.  Gd.,  cloth. 

A  DOCTOR  of  the  OLD  SCHOOL. 

By  IAN  MACLAREN. 

With  numerous  Hlustrations  by  Frederick  C.  Gordon. 

Fcap  Svo,  2s.  6d,,  cloth. 

THE  IAN  MACLAREN  YEAR  BOOK. 

Daily  Readings  from  the  Works  of  IAN  MACLAREN. 
Royal  32mo,  cloth. 

OUTLINES    of   a    PHILOSOPHY    of 
RELIGION. 

Based  on  Psychology  and  Hiilory. 

By  AUGUSTE   SABATIER,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 

Protestant  Theology,  Paris. 
Authorised  Translation  by  the  Rev.  T.  A.  SEED. 
Crown  Svo,  7s.  Gd.,  cloth. 

THE  MONKEY  THAT  WOULD  NOT 
KILL 

And  aDother  Story  for  Young  People. 
By  the  late  HENRY  DRUMMOND. 
With  Illustrations  by  Louis  Wain. 
Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d.,  cloth. 

JANE  EYRE. 

By  CHARLOTTE  BRONTE. 

Being  the  First  Volume  of  THE   WORKS   OP  THE 

BRONTES. 
Edited  by  W.  ROBERTSON  NICOLL. 
With    full     Introductions     and     Copyright     material 

furnished  by  the  family. 
Crown  Svo,  6s.,  cloth. 

DAVID  LYALL'S  LOVE  STORY. 

I  By  the  Author  of  "  The  Land  o'  the  Leal." 

j  Crown  Svo,  6r.,  cloth. 

THROUGH  LATTICE  WINDOWS. 

By  W.  J.  DAWSON. 
Crown  Svo,  art  linen,  6s. 

BY  FAR  EUPHRATES. 

A   New    Story    by    the    Author    of     "  The    Spanish 

Brother.s." 
Crown  Svo,  Ss.,  cloth. 


By  the  late  Rev.  E.  BERBER  EVANS,  D.D., 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  JUSTIN  EVANS. 
Crown  Svo,  5ri,  cloth. 

THE    LIFE   of  F   R.  WYNNE,    D.D., 

BlEihop  of  Killaloe. 

With  a  Collection  of  Sermons  an    Addresses. 
Crown  Svo,  5s.,  cloth. 


South. 

A  Story  by  CELIA  ARMAGH. 
Crown  Svo,  6s.,  cloth. 


or,  a  Season  in  the   TO  the  ANGEL'S  CHAIR. 

A  Story  of  Ideals  in  a  Welsh  Village. 

By  the  Rev.  JOHN  THOMAS,  M.A.,  Liverpool. 

Crown  Svo,  6s.,  cloth. 


THE  GENTLEMANLY  GIANT, 

And  other  Denizens  of  the  Never  Never  Forest. 
By  BEATA  FRANCIS,  Author  of  "Slyboots." 
With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Geoffrey  Strahan. 
Fcap.  4to,  3s.  Gd.,  cloth. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY   of  a  HIGHLAND 
MINISTER. 

With  a  Letter  oE   Aopreciatiou  by    the   Rev.   ALEX, 

WHYTE.   D.D. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth. 


London:    HODDER   &    STOUCIHTON,    27,    Paternostbk    Row,    E.G. 
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Mr.  grant  RICHARDS'S 

New  and  Forthcoming  Books. 


A  New  Book  on  Newfoundland. 

THE    TENTH    ISLAND: 

Being  some  Account  of  Xewfouiidland,  Us  People,  its 
Politics,  and  its  Peculiarities. 

By    BECKLES    AVILLSON. 

With  an  Introauction  by  Sir  WILLIAM  WHITEWAY, 

K.C.M.G.,  Premier  of  the  Colony, 

And  an  Appendix  by  Lord  CHARLES  BERESFORD. 

Globe  8vo,  buckram,  33,  Od.,  with  Map. 

[Ready  immedtatety. 

By  Richard  Le  Gallienne. 

THE    RUBAIYAT  of 

OMAR  KHAYYAM: 

A  Paraphrase  from  several  Literal  Translations. 

By  RICHARD  LE  GALLIENNE. 

Lar^e  fcap.  8vo,  parchment,  53. 

\_Ready  immediately. 

POEMS   by  A.  and  L. 

By     ARABELLA    axi>     LOUISA    SHORE. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net. 

\_Rtadjj  immediatthj. 

THE   ETHICS  OF  THE  SURFACE  SERIES. 

I    The  RUDENESS  of  the  HONOUR- 
ABLE MR.  LEATHERHEAD. 

II.  A    HOMBURG    STORY. 

III.    GUI    BONO?  [lUcdy  skurtly. 

By  GORDON   SEVMOUK. 
IGuio,  buckram,  2s.  eich. 


Idylls  of  Derbyshire. 

A   PEAKLAND   FAGGOT: 

Tales  Told  of  Milt.n  Folk. 

By  R.  MURRAY  GILCHRIST. 

Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  Gd, 

Mr.  T.  J'.  O'CoxKoii  in  The  Oraphii:—"  The  writer  who 

ffives  us  glimpses  into  the  psychology  of  the  poor  and  the 

ilUterate  ought  always  to  be  welcome. The  charm  of  the 

work  is  in  the  freshness  of  the  subject  and  of  the  treat- 
ment  Mr.  Murray  Gilchrist  has  introduced  ua  to  a  new 

world  of  profound  human  interest." 


By  IVIaurice  Maeterlinck. 

AGLAVAINE  and  SELYSETTE : 

A  iJrama  in  Five  Acts. 

Translated  into  English  by  ALFRED  SUTRO. 

With  an  Introduction  by  J.  W.  MACKAIL,  and  a  Title- 

puge  designed  by  W.  H.  MARGET.SON. 

Globe  8vo,  half-buckram,  28.  8d.  net. 


By  the  Author  of  "A  Nile  Novel." 

LITTLE  STORIES 

ABOUT    WOMEN. 

By    GEORGE    FLE.MING. 
Ciown  svo,  cloth,  3».  Od. 


Grant  Allea's  New  Novel. 

AN  AFRICAN  MILLIONAIRE 

Episodes  in  the  Life  of  the  Illiislrioiis  Colonel  Clm/. 

By   GRANT    ALLEN. 

With  over  00  lllustratif)ns  by  Gokdon  Bkownb, 

Crowu  Svo,  cloth,  Gs. 


Mr.  MACQUEEN'S  LIST. 
A    GIRL'S    AWAKENING: 

A  NOVEL. 
By  J.  H.  CRAWFORD, 

Author  of  "The  Wild  Life  of  Scotland,"  &c. 

Frontispiece.    Crown  Svo,  Gs. 

First  Reviewr. 

"  In  a  different  vein  from  the  delightful  books  which  the 
author  has  provided  for  those  who  love  to  follow  in  the  wake 
of  an  observant  naturalist.    In  some  respects  it  reminds 

one  of  PygTnalion  and  Galatea the  story  posassses  much 

of  the  charm  which  belongs  to  the  writings  of  an  author 
who  lingers  lovingly  over  country  purroundings,  while  the 
conversations  that  take  place  between  a  venerable  astro- 
nomer, the  heroine,  and  a  literary  man  arc  highly  amusing." 
Scotsman. 

THE    RED    PAINTED    BOX: 

A  XOVEL. 

By    MARIE     CONNOR     LEIGHTON, 

Author  of  "  The   Harvest  of  Sin,"  &c.. 

Joint  Author  of  "  Convict  99,"  &c. 

Crown  Svo,   38.  Gd. 

First  Reviewr. 

"It  is  only  at  pretty  long  intervals  that  stories  so  full  of 

baffling  mystery  and  powerful  interest  as  *  Tbe  Red  Painted 

Box*  issue  from  the  press.    With  cunning  art  the  author 

weaves  her  plot,  and   the  reader  follows  its  windings  with 

absorbed  attention,  spurred  on  from  point   to  p  lint  by  the 

pleasant  but  deluded  belief  that  he  or  she  has  solved  the 

my  aiQT  J. "Scotsman, 


MESSRS.    METHUEN'S 

NEW    BOOKS. 


Mr.  RICHARDS  has  also  in  preparation  for 
immediate  publication  Two  New  Anthologies  : 
-THE  FLOWER  of  the  MIND:  a  Choice 
among  the  Best  Poems,"  by  Mrs.  Meyxell  ;  and 
"  A  BOOK  of  VERSES  for  CHILDREN,'' 
by  E.  V.  Lucas.     6s.  each. 


GRANT   UlCHARDS,  9,  Henwexia  Siheet, 
Coves  r  Garden,  W.C. 


THE     COURT    of    KING     ARTHUR: 

Stories  from  the  Land  of  the  Round  Table.  By 
WILLIAM  HENRY  FROST.  20  Illustrations  by 
Sydney  Richmond  Burleigh.    Crown  Svo,  Gs. 

\_Just  published. 

POSSESSED   of   DEVILS.      By  Mrs. 

HAROLD  F>.  GORST.     Crown  Svo,  Hs. 
"  It  would  be  impossible  to  convey  a  better  idea  of  this  | 
book  than  by  quoting  the  few  first  and  very  frank  lines  of  | 
its  introduction  :  *  This  is  the  story  of  a  woman  for  whom  I  I 
offer  no  apology,  whose  character  and  morals  it  is  impossible 
to  defend,  whose  sentiments  were  abominable,  whose  prin- 
ciples were  "nil" but  who,  nevertheless,  was  in  very 

truth  a  woman.' One  may    not    endorse  Mrs.   Gorst's 

thesis,  and  yet  acknowledge  that  she  has  exposed  it  with 

considerable  talent 'The  story  ends  with  an  unexpected 

and  thi'illing  climax." — Morning  Post. 

A    DRAWING-ROOM    CYNIC.      By 

LORIN  KAYE,  Author  of  "  Her  Ladyship's  Income." 

Art  canvas,  gilt  top,  crov\u  Svo,  Us. 
"  A  witty,  cynical,  whimsical  writer  is  the  author  of  this 
most  captivating  story.  '  A  Drawing-room  Cynic '  is  eo 
much  better  a  novel  than  the  reader  is  likely  to  come  across 
for  some  time,  that  he  will  find  it  advisable  to  begin  it  again 
when  he  has  reached  the  end,  for  the  book  is  a  gallop  from 
start  to  finish,  and  during  the  race  he  must  miss  some  of 
the  excellent  things  uf  which  the  story  is  l\x\V—The  Queen. 

THE    WOOING    of   AVIS    GRAYLE. 

By  CHARLES  HANXAN,  Author  of  "  Chin  Chin  Wa." 
"  The  Captive  of  Pekm,"  &c.  Crown  Svo,  63. 
"  Since  Sir  William  Brandon  on  the  Bench  was  confronted 
by  Paul  Clifford  in  the  dock  by  that  master  of  romance,  the 
first  Lord  Lytton,  we  have  not  had  so  strong  a  situation  in 
the  same  order  as  that  of  the  husband  of  Avis  Grayle  and 
his  sworn  friend."— WoWrf. 

A    RUSSIAN    WILD -FLOWER.      By 

E.    A.   BRAYLKV    HODGETTS,  Author  of    "Round 

about  Armenia."     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

"  Something  absolutely  now  in   fiction.      This  story  is 

charming  from  every  point  of  view  ;  it  makes  tbe  reader 

feel,  when  he  closes  the  book,  that  he  knows  Russia  as  uu 

other  writer  has  ever  enabled  him  to  know  the  vast  dim 

Empire  of  the  Czars Princess  Olgo  Obolenski  is  the  most 

living  and  gracious  heroine  of  fiction  we  have  met  for  a 
dreary  length  of  time,  and  her  story  inspires  the  Uveliest 
sympnihy."— World. 

THE  WILD  FLOWERS  of  SCOTLAND. 

By  the  AUTHOR  of   "THE    WILD   LIFE  of   S'JOT- 
LA.ND,"  &c.    Illustrations  by  John  Williamson.    Hand- 
somely bound,  uniform    with   Mr.   Ckawford's    other 
Works.    Large  crown  Svo,  6s.  net. 
*'  Those  who  shrink  from  the  hard  scientific  aspect  and 
cacophouous  would-be  Latinity  of  many  works  with  titles  of 
this  kind  need  have  no  fear  that  these  pleasant,  gossippy 

papers  will  be  too    severely    botanical  for    them ..The 

reader  will  be  hard  to  please,  be  he  but  a  lover  of  nature, 
who  does  not  find  these  pages  interestiDg  and  full  of 
charm."— r/ic  Times. 


MESSRS.  METHUEN  announce  that  they 
have  just  published  "THE  POMP  of  the 
LAVILETTES."  by  GILBERT  PARKER, 
crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. ;  and  " BLADYS." 
by  S.  BARING-GOULD,  illustrated  by 
F.  H.  Townsend.^crown  Svo,  6s.  ;  thty 
will  publish  shortly  "THE  LADY'S 
WALK."  by  Mrs.  OLIPHANT.  crown  Svo, 
6s.:  ••WE  SINGER  of  MARLY,"  by 
IDA  HOOPER,  illustrated  by  W.  Cubitt 
Cooke,  crown  Svo.  6s. 

THE  MUTABLE  MANY.    By  Robert 

BARE,  Author  of  "  In  the  Midst  of  Alarms."    Second 
Edition.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 
"  The  best  novel  that  Mr.  Barr  ha")  given  us.    There  is  much  iuhight 
Id  it  and  much  humour.' — Dailt/  Chronicle. 
"An  exceedioglv  interesting  book." —  iVestminste'  Gmelte. 
"  An  excellent  story  filled  with  life-like  pictuces  "*-  Glasgow  Hevald. 
*'A  series  of  pictures  of  a  strike  which  have  rarely  been  equalled 
in  briUiancy."— iSior. 
"Sympathetic  to  a  rare  degree,  it  has  both  power  and  pathos. 

BY  STROKE  of  SWORD.    By  Andrew 

BALFOUR.  Illustrated  by  W.  C.  Cooke.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  Svo,  6s.  A  Romance  of  the  Time  of 
Elizabeth. 

"  A  baufiuet  of  good  t\\\x\a,s."— Academy. 

*'  A  reciul  of  thrilling  interest,  told  with  unflagging  vigour.  —Gluht. 

•'An  UQUsuallyexcellent  example  of  a  Bemi-historical  romance.  This 
exciting  volume  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  front  rank  "—  Horld. 

"Manly,  healthy,  and  patriotic."— (/^(Wsow  Htrald. 

KIRKHAM'S  FIND.     By  Mary  Gaunt, 


Author  of  "  The  Mov 
iiUv  charniiDg  novel. "- 


Crowu  Svo,  Os, 


JOHN   MACQUEEN,  Hastings  Hoi,- 
Norfolk  Stkeet,  W.C. 


SCOTTISH  BORDER  LIFE.     By  J.  0. 


DIBDIN. 

"  Of  higli  liter: 


-I'ull  Midi  ijicciic. 


GENERAL    LITERATURE. 
BRITISH    CENTRAL    AFRICA. 


By 


Sir     H.     H.    .JOHNSTON,     K.C.B.       With    220    111 
trations  and  0  Maps.    Crown  Ito,  ^Os.  net.     A  Complete 
Survey     of     British     Cenlral     Africa,     its     History, 
Geography,     Ethnology,    Languages,    Fauna,    Flora, 
Scenerj',  jtc. 
*'  Admirably  thorough  and  beautifully  illustrated."— Giott- 
"AdeUghtful  hook  ...collecting  within  the  covers  of  a  single  vohinie 
all  that  is  known  of  this  part  of  our  African  domains.   The  voluminuiis 
appendices  are  of  extreme  value."— if a«cfte«(er  Gvardum. 

"  The  book  takes  front  rank  as  a  standard  work  by  the  one  man  com- 
petent to  write  it '—Daily  Chronicle. 

OXFORD   and    its    COLLEGES.      By 

J.  WELLS,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Wadham  CoUetie. 
Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New.  Fcap.  Svo,  3s. ;  leather,  4^. 
A  Guide— chiefly  Historical— to  the  Colleges  of  Oxford. 

"A  pretty,  readable,  and  useful  book."~GIobe. 

"  Delightfully  priuted,  bound,  and  illustrated."- Dat/j/  Graphic. 

"Just  such  a  volume  as  a  visitor  wishes  for."— i'coisiiutn. 

WITH  the   GREEKS  in  THESSALY. 

By  W.  KINNAIRD  ROSE.     Crown  Svo,  6s.    This  bonk 
contains  23   Illustrations    by  Mr.    W.   T.    Maud,    and 
sevei-al  Maps  and  Plans, 
"  sir.  Rose's  description  of  the  flight  from  Larissa  will  go  down  tu 
history."— iJaiiy  Chronicle. 

HOW  to  MAKE  a  DRESS.    By  Miss 

J.  A.  E.  WOOD,  Head  Teacher  ot  Dressmaking, 
Goldsmitiis'  lusLiiute.  With  numerous  lUustratiobs. 
Cro.vn  Svo,  Is.  6d. 

TEXT-BOOK   OP   TECHNOLOGY. 

ORNAMENTAL  DESIGN  for  WOVEN 

FABRICS.     By  C.    STEl'HKNSON,   of   the   Teclmical 

College,  Bradford,  and  K.  SUBDARDS,  uf   the    Ymk- 

shire  College,  Leeds.     With  (*  Full-Page  Plates,  and 

numerous  Designs  and  Diagratns  in  the  Text.     Demy 

Svo,  7s.  Od. 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  supply,  in  asjstamatic  and 

practical  form,  information  on  the  subject  of  Decorative 

Design  as  applied  to  Woven  Fabrics,  and  it  is  )irimarily 

intended  to  meet  the  requirements  of  students  in  Textile 

and  Art  Schools,  or  of  designers  actively  engaged  in  the 

weaving  industiy.    Its  wealth  of  illustration  is  a  marked 

feature  of  the  book. 

MESSSS.  METKVEN'S  NEW  CATALOGUE  and 
BOOK  GAZETTE  sent  to  any  address. 

IIETHUEN    &   CO.,    Essex  Street,  W.C. 
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"BUSTLING,     BREATHLESS, 
BEAGGING    BOSWELL." 

'  Faj[ous  Scots  "  Serie.s. — James  Boswell. 
By  W.  Keith.  Leask.  (Oliphant,  Anderson 
&  Ferrier.) 


"  "T    WILL  be  myseli  !  "  cried  Boswell  on 

I       his  return   from  Corsica :    the  cry  is 

the  kejTiote  of  his  whole  life  and  character. 

He  confesses  of  himself,  as  an  author,  or,  i    j    v      .        -  i  •  v        j-  •  ^        t  j         i 

*„  „,i     i  1  •      1.     •  1,  J        IV        li      11         ,     admiration  which  a  disinterested  soul  can 

to  adopt  his  cherished  spelling,  "authour,"  '  -     -  _.     . . 

that  "from  a  certain  peculiarly  frank,  open, 


cast  off  dignity  and  court  rebuffs  ;  but  he 
knew  what  he  was  doing,  and  why  he  did 
it — he  was  not  Gray's  or  Macaulay's  genius 
by  accident,  fool  by  nature.  He  let  nothing 
escape  him — he  must  ever  be  enjoying  some 
emotion  or  sensation.  He  "cannot  resist 
the  serious  pleasure  of  writing  to  Mr. 
Johnson  from  the  tomb  of  Melanothon. 
My  paper  rests  upon  the  tomb  of  that  great 
and  good  man.  .  .  ."  What  a  picture ! 
Here  is  another  :  At  the  Duke  of  Argyll's, 
after  his  Hebridean  adventures,  he  can 

"  never  forget  the  impresgion  made  upon  my 
fancy  by  some  of  the  ladies'  maids  tripping 
about  in  neat  morning  dresses.  After  seeing 
for  a  long  time  little  but  rusticity,  their  lively 
manner  and  gay  inviting  appearance  pleased 
me  so  much  that  I  thought  for  a  moment  I 
could  have  been  a  knight-errant  for  them." 

Abroad,  and  breaking  all  his  father's  ex- 
press conditions  of  residence  and  study,  he, 
Jimmy  BosweU,  finds  "  borne  in  upon  him  " 
the  words  of  St.  Paul,  "I  must  see  Home." 
Language  is  inadequate  to  deal  with  that. 
Again,  in  disregard  of  his  wife's  claims  and 
father's  wishes,  he  wants  to  go  a-gadding 
up  to  town,  because  keeping  Easter  at  St. 
Paul's  is  like  keeping  the  Passover  at 
Jerusalem.  Assuredly  he  never  kept  his 
Passover  with  bitter  herbs.  He  tells 
Rousseau  that  there  are  points  oil  nos  dmes 
sent  unies  ;  he  tells  Paoli  that  "  with  a  mind 
naturally  inclined  to  melancholy  and  a  deep 
desire  of  inquiry,  I  have  intensely  applied 
myself  to  metaphysical  researches  .  .  ."  He 
tells  Chatham  that  his  Lordship  has  "filled 
many   of   my   best  hours   with   the    noble 


and  ostentatious  disposition  wliich  he  avows, 
liis   history,   like   that  of  the    ohl  Seigneur 
Micliael  de  Montaigne,  is  to  lie  traced  in  his 
writings."     Elsewhere,  in  excuse  for  a  flood 
of  irrelevant  egotism,  he  writes:    "to  pour 
out  all  myself  as  old  Montaigne,  I  wish  all 
this     to    be     known."      With    Montaigne, 
Boswell    might    have    declared    tliat,    "  in 
favour   (jf    the    Huguenots,    who    condemn 
private    confession,    I    confess    myself     in 
public  "  ;    or    again,     "  I    have    no    other 
end   in   writing    than    to   discover   myself." 
Himself,    truly  ;    and    to   discover    others, 
not  othenvise  than   as  he  discovered   him- 
self,    witli    their    "warts,"    as    Cromwell 
said,  their  eccentricities  and  asperities,  their 
public  fame  and  their  private  peculiarity: 
he  would  not  "make  a  tiger  a  cat  to  please 
anybody,"  nor   confine   himself  to    "  grave 
Sam,  and  great  Sam,  and  solemn  Sam,  and 
learned  Sam."     "  For,"  said  he,  with  abso- 
lute conviction,  "curiosity  is  the  most  preva- 
lent of  aU  our  passions  "  ;  and  curiosity,  in 
more  than  its  limited  modern  sense.      He 
meant   by  it  an  unflagging,  incessant,   in- 
satiable interest  in  life;  an  hatred  of  dulness 
and  inattention,  of  waste  moments  and  slug- 
gish hours ;  a  craving  to  make  each  act  and 
occupation   contribute   of    its   value   to   his 
mind   or    senses  ;    a    dramatic    instinct   of 
seizing  upon  the  quickest,  liveliest,   fullest 
aspect  of  things  ;    an    unconquerable    de- 
termination  to   make   the   most  of  life,  to 
see   and   hear   and   taste   and    feel,    to    be 
unlike   "  old  Mr.  Edwards  of  Pembroke." 
To  this  he  would  sacrifice  self-respect,  and 


enjoy  in  the  bowers  of  philosophy.  .  .  .  Could 
your  Lordship  find  time  now  and  then  to 
honour  me   with  a    letter  ?  "      Always,    as 
he  admits,  "  that  favourite  subject  myself" 
yet   almost   heroically  so,    even  when    im- 
pudently   so :    an    occasional     letter    from 
Chatham    would    be    a    zest,    an     excite- 
ment,   a     distinguished    pleasure     to     tho 
youth  under  thirty,  and  therefore — he  asks 
for   it !     It  is  not  mere,  pure  conceit  and 
iU-breeding :    it    is   an   invincible  vivacity. 
You  can  almost  see  him  reckoning  up,  as  it 
were,    on   his   plump   fingers,    his   eminent 
acquaintances,  the  cities  and  courts  that  he 
has  visited,  his  writings  and  flirtations  and 
experiences  in  general :  they  are  his  treasures 
and  his  triumphs.  The  acquisition  of  Johnson 
was  but  the  greatest  of  them  all,  his  crowning 
achievement :   all   his   life   was   devoted   to 
social    coups    (Fitat.      To    hear    service    in 
an   Anglican   cathedral ;   to   attend   an   ex- 
ceptionally choice  murderer  to  the  gallows  ; 
to  contrive  a  meeting  between  Johnson  and 
Wilkes  ;  to  sing  a  comic  song  of  his  own 
composition  before  Mr.  Pitt  at  a  City  feast ; 
to  pray  among  the  ruins  of  lona,  and  to  run 
away  for  fear  of  ghosts  ;    to    turn   Roman 
Catholic,  and  immediately  to  run  away  with 
an  actress  ;  each  and  all  of  these  performances 
were  to  him  sensational,   enlivening,  vivid. 
This    versatile    little    Ulysses   of    Scotland 
refused 

"  To  rust  unbumished,  not  to  shine  in  use, 
As  though  to  breathe  were  life !     Life  piled 

ou  life 
Were  aU  too  little  ..." 

Bustling,  breathless,  bragging,  he  had  end- 


less day-dreams  and  castles  in  Spain  :  there 
was  a  piteous  kind  of  courage  even  in  his 
last  years  of  drunkenness  and  disappoint- 
ment, when  weakness  and  absurdity  grew 
upon  him,   and  the  world   thought  him   a 
maudlin  bore  or  buffoon.      He  would  not 
give  up  the  chase  after  his  ambitions,  would 
not  rest  upon  his  laurels,  upon  the  fame  of 
his   great  biography :    he   was   as    full   of 
schemes  and  projects  as  when  he  dared  the 
dangers  of  Corsica,  and  talked  heroics  with 
PaoU.    A  very  quaint  man,  a  very  ludicrous 
man,  but  certaiiily  a  great  man  :  causes  and 
effects    must  be    commensurable,    and   the 
BosweU  of  BosweWs  Johnson,  that   splendid 
and  im^ique  creation,  cannot  have  been  no 
more  than  a  prying,  impertinent,  besotted, 
brainless  busy-body,   a  meddling,    manner- 
less,  self-important  little  chatterer,  with  a 
big  note-book  and  a  good  memory.     Men 
"don't  do  such  things"   as   write  master- 
pieces without  a  master's  ability.     Certain 
critics,  who  see  the  dissimilarities  between  a 
great  artist's  life  and  his  work,  are  fond  of 
denying  to  the  artist  the  merit  of  his  art : 
it   "came   by   chance,"  half  unconsciously. 
To  that  we  may  apply  Johnson's  wise  and 
reiterated   conviction,  so   often   asserted   in 
subtler   forms    by   Newman,    and   accepted 
by    all     experts    in     human    nature,    that 
there     may    be     good    principles     without 
good  practice  :  if   that  be  true  in  religion, 
the   converse    is    true    in    art.      Johnson's 
own    grave    and    stately   writings   are   the 
work   of    one,    upon    his    own    confession, 
not  quite  sane  all  his  life ;    Addison,   witli 
his  pure  and  lucid  prose,  was   an   habitual 
tipj)ler ;  Lamb,    that  master  of  fine   graces, 
was  to  Carlyle  a  sorry  drunkard  playing  the 
fool.      And  BosweU,  because  of  his  failings 
and   absurdities,     is    not   to    be    given    the 
credit  of  the  undoubted  work  of  genius  in 
which  he  records  them  !     lUogical  injustice 
could  surely  no  farther  go  :  it  is  assommant. 
We  shaU  be  told  that  Goldsmith  and  Steele 
wrote  their  exquisite   works   because   they 
were     wild,      irresponsible,      immethodical 
Irishmen,  obviously  incapable  of  producing 
such  perfection  propria    motu  and   voluntaie 
sua.     Art  is  not  an  Indian  juggler's  trick  of 
producing  fruit  and   flowers  out   of  empty 
space ;  and  as  for  the  critics,  who  seem  to 
think  so  of  BosweU,  que  messieurs  les  critiques 
commencent.      It    is    not    so.      As    a    man, 
according   to   Johnson   and   St.   Paul,   may 
sincerely  hold  good  principles,  yet  be  unable 
to  "wear  them  out  in  practice,"  as  Topham 
Beauclerk  said,  so  a  fine  writer  may  show 
in  his  writings  a  thousand  virtues  of  pro- 
portion,  sobriety,  tact,  good  sense,  utterly 
lacking  in  his  conduct.     And  curiosity,  Bos- 
weU's  absorbing  passion,  is  a  feature  in  his 
life  and  conduct  which  docs  go  far  towards 
accounting  for  the  exceUences  of  his  master- 
piece.    His  instinct  of  selection,  his  present- 
ment of  choice  scenes,  his  dramatic  direct- 
ness,  his   infinitely    feUcitous    touch    upon 
trifles,      his     unrivaUed     skiU     in     detail, 
come    naturaUy    from    a    man   who    oared 
so  supremely  for  rare  and  savoursome  expe- 
riences in  life.     He  does  not  weary  us  with 
descriptions  of  duU  dinners  and  reports  of 
insipid  talk,  because  he  hated  such  things ; 
he  gives  us  Johuson  and  the  rest  in  aU  their 
lifelike  reaHtj',  not   excluding  the  odd  and 
the   grotesque,    because    it   was    just    that 
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piquant  reality  which  he  loved,  sought  out, 
remembered.  He  gives  us  information 
about  himself  to  his  own  disadvantage, 
because  such  personal  information,  which 
helps  to  show  the  man,  he  loved  to  have 
of  others.  Johnson  "tosses  him,"  turns 
and  rends  him,  covers  him  with  confusion. 
What  then !  It  was  magnificent,  Johnson 
at  his  best ;  and  Boswell  wants  to  show 
Johnson  at  his  best,  in  all  his  glory,  the 
"  Great  Man."  He  relished  his  own  rebuffs 
and  discomfitures;  as  for  his  own  weak- 
nesses, well,  he  wants  us  to  see  himself  also 
as  he  was,  exceedingly  human,  no  stiff, 
bloodless,  academic  person,  but  Boswell  of 
the  tender  conscience,  the  good  intentions, 
and  the  frequent  fall.  So  we  have  Boswell 
the  theological,  BosweU  the  bibulous,  Bos- 
well the  feudal,  Boswell  the  cosmopolitan — 
all  the  BosweUs.  We  miss  neither  the 
Boswell  who  perpetually  discussed  predesti- 
nation, nor  the  Boswell  who  sometimes 
adhasit  pavimetito.  But  the  art  of  it !  Bead- 
ing Boswell's  half-humorous,  half-serious 
apologies  or  reasons  for  recording  uncouth 
or  ridiculous  sayings  and  doings,  his  own 
or  others',  we  cannot  deny  that  he  had 
fuU  right  to  say  of  his  "Life"  what 
Johnson  said  of  his  Bictionary :  "  Sir,  I 
knew  very  well  what  I  was  undertaking, 
and  very  well  how  to  do  it ;  and  have  done 
it  very  well." 

"  What  a  pedant,"  wrote  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold,  of  Cicero,  to  Mr.  John  Morley,  "is 
Mommsen,  who  runs  this  charming  person- 
age down !  "  TVliat  a  pedant,  one  is  in- 
clined to  say,  must  he  be  who  shrinks  from 
an  honest  admiration  and  affection  for 
Boswell !  In  manj'  ways  a  small,  an  un- 
dignified, a  preposterous  man,  but  never  a 
mean,  idiotic,  vulgar  man.  He  knew  all 
the  weak  and  laughable  sides  of  his  own 
character,  and  that  safeguards  him.  So 
abject  a  fool  and  vain  a  toady,  as  Macaulay 
imagines  him,  could  have  had  no  sense  of 
humour,  no  subtlety  of  perception,  no 
delicacy  of  characterisation :  stiU  more,  he 
could  not  have  had  the  fi'iendship  of  Johnson 
and  of  the  Club.  Johnson  was  the  tenderest 
of  mankind,  and  protected  in  long-suffering 
patience  many  a  querulous  or  unattractive 
pensioner  upon  his  charity  and  inmate 
under  his  roof  ;  but  Johnson  enduring,  and 
more,  inviting,  the  companionship  of  a  fool 
and  toady,  and  that  a  Scotsman,  is  unthink- 
able. Why  the  world  should  bo  so  un- 
wilhng  to  take  what  Thackeray  calls  "  the 
more  kindly  and  the  more  profound  view  " 
of  Boswell's  character,  is  something  of  a 
problem.  Doubtless  he  awakes  in  us  no 
such  ardour  of  love  and  reverent  compas- 
sion and  caressing  gratitude  as  Goldsmith 
and  Lamb  awoke  ;  but  he  is  very  much  our 
genial  friend,  our  admired  and  inestimable 
"Bozzy."  There  is,  perhaps,  a  lurking 
sense  that,  despite  his  title  to  our  gratitude, 
he  is  too  imfbgnified,  too  ridiculous.  Gold- 
smitli  and  Lamb,  that  gentle  pair,  have 
something  pathetic  and  tragic  in  their 
sufferings  or  sorrows.  Boswell  is  too  "fat 
and  well -liking,"  too  self-satisfied  and 
assertive,  too  canny  and  conquering :  there 
is  nothing  sacred  unto  tears  about  him.  His 
failings  and  distempers  are  beautiful  neither 
in  cause  nor  in  effect :  we  do  not  get  beyond 
thinking  him  a  good  feUow  and  a  prodigious 


able  one.  Johnson,  thanks  to  Boswell,  we 
cannot  but  love  :  Boswell  himself  is  no  more 
than  our  excellent  shrewd  tavern  friend  or 
fellow-traveller.  We  would  gladlj'  have 
been  at  "  Goldy's "  deathbed;  we  hardly 
think  of  "Bozzy's."  In  truth,  it  is  hard  to 
think  of  him  as  dead,  as  master  of  the  dread 
secrets  which  he  loved  to  peer  into  with 
Johnson.  To  us  he  is  still  a  Londoner, 
strutting  off  down  Fleet-street  toward 
Johnson's  quarters,  thinking  with  anticipa- 
tory gusto  of  their  supper  at  the  Mitre,  and 
meditating  how  best  he  shall  put  the  Great 
^lan  through  his  paces.  There,  in  the 
kindly,  jovial  tavern,  sedet  aetenmmque 
sedehit.  St.  Dunstan  may  chime  for  mid- 
night, but  Boswell  sits  there  still  over  the 
port  or  punch,  putting  questions  without 
end  to  the  hero  whose  immortality  he  has 
doubled  and  endeared  to  us. 

Mr.  Keith  Leask  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  an  excellent  piece  of  work,  well  con- 
ceived and  well  executed,  full  of  accurate 
knowledge  and  of  humorous  commonsense. 
It  deserves  its  dedication  to  the  "  Great 
Cham  "  among  modern  Johnsonians,  Dr. 
Birkbeck  Hill,  that  admirable  scholar 
in  Dr.  Johnson's  school,  which  was  dis- 
tinguished, says  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  "for 
a  love  of  truth  and  accuracy."  In  short, 
Mr.  Leask's  Life  of  Boswell  is  in  happy  con- 
trast to  that  by  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald ;  we 
could  not  say  more  to  recommend  it.  Three 
unimportant  points  may  be  mentioned,  where 
Mr.  Leask's  statement  or  his  judgment  is  at 
fault ;  and  the  three  points  are  the  only 
three,  that  we  have  noted.  He  describes 
Francis  Gentleman,  whom  Boswell  met 
when  he  was  studying  under  Adam  Smith  at 
Glasgow,  as  "an  old  stage-struck  officer, 
who  had  sold  his  commission  to  risk  his 
chances  on  the  boards."  By  "old  officer" 
Mr.  Leask  must  mean  "  ex-officer  "  :  for 
Gentleman,  once  a  well-known  Irish  play- 
wright, was  but  twenty-one  when  Boswell 
met  him,  and  he  died  aged  fifty-six,  the 
author  of  some  fifteen  dramatic  pieces  and 
of  an  edition  of  Shakespeare.  Secondly, 
when  Johmson  in  a  letter  speaks  of  Boswell's 
mother-in-law,  meaning  step  -  mother,  Mr. 
Leask  regards  it  as  a  slip  of  the  pen,  a 
mistake  :  but  the  last  centviry  used  the 
terms  of  relationship  "step"  and  "in- 
law "  indifferently  ;  a  confusing  habit,  which 
Thackeray,  if  we  remember  right,  has  not 
forgotten  in  Estnond.  Lastly,  Mr.  Leask 
finds  in  the  fact  that  Boswell's  marriage  and 
his  father's  second  marriage  took  place  on 
the  same  day,  but  at  different  places,  a 
"clear  indication"  of  differences  between 
fatlier  and  son.  Surely,  "  'tis  to  consider 
too  curiously  to  consider  so."  Boswell 
married  at  his  wife's  home  :  Lord  Auchin- 
leck  at  Edinburgh,  where  his  judicial  duties 
very  probably  detained  him.  But,  in  any 
case,  an  old  man  over  sixty  might  well  feel 
something  somewhat  ludicrous  and  distaste- 
ful in  the  solemnisation  of  the  two  marriages 
together.  Father  and  son  were  seldom  on 
the  best  of  terms,  and  the  son  was  to  blame 
for  it :  but  here  at  least  we  find  evidence  of 
good  taste  on  either  side,  rather  than  of 
discord. 


A    CEITIC'S    NOTE-BOOK. 

Journeys  through  France  :  leing  Impressions  of 
the  Provinces.     By  H.  A.  Taine.  (T.  Fisher 
Unwin.) 

In  1863  Taine  was  appointed  examiner  to 
the  Military'  School  of  St.  C3'r,  and  for  three 
years,  in  the  process  of  his  work,  he  visited  a 
wide  circle  of  provincial  towns.  It  was  his 
habit  to  jot  down  his  impressions  of  each 
place  in  a  number  of  small  note-books, 
always  with  an  ej'e  to  some  future  recasting 
and  publication.  Such  was  the  genesis  of 
his  Notes  sur  Paris  and  Notes  siir  V Angleterre, 
and  but  for  his  sudden  immersion  in  more 
laborious  toil  we  should  probably  have  had 
a  similar  volume  from  these  brief  carnets. 
Certain  passages,  indeed,  were  used  in  his 
Voyage  en  Italie  and  Notes  sur  Paris,  but  the 
note-books,  as  a  whole,  remained  as  they 
were,  and  are  now  published  as  they  were 
left. 

Such  a  volume  could  not  fail  to  be  interest- 
ing, for  the  simple  reason  that,  apart  from 
certain  dryasdust  labours  of  research,  it 
was  impossible  for  Taine  to  be  dull.  It 
forms  a  series  of  acute  criticisms  on  the 
landscape  and  life  of  provincial  France  ;  and 
however  much  we  may  value  the  opinion 
of  an  intelligent  foreigner  on  our  own 
land,  we  must  set  a  stiU.  higher  worth 
on  his  opinion  on  his  own.  And  in 
Taine's  case  the  value  is  more  striking,  for 
he  had  a  curious  gift  of  critical  aloofness, 
of  holding  himself  apart  from  the  object  of 
liis  judgment  and  appraising  it  clearly  and 
coldly.  Hence  he  always  writes  of  France 
with  a  certain  air  of  foreignness,  looking  at 
it  with  just  that  air  of  interested  curiosity 
with  which  one  views  an  alien  people. 

The  work  is  professedlj'  an  itinerary,  but 
it  has  none  of  the  picaresque  romance  and 
high  spirits  which  commonly  characterise 
this  form.  There  is  nothing  of  the  rollicking 
humour,  the  eternal  outlook  for  the  whim- 
sical and  laughter-moving  which  delight  us 
in  Thackeray's  Irish  Sketch-hook,  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  he  the  masquerading  senti- 
ment of  Heine.  The  jjurely  geographical 
and  historical  interest  is,  of  course,  absent, 
such  as  inspired  in  the  last  century  a  work 
like  Capt.  Burt's  Letters  from  the  North  of 
Scotland.  Still  further  is  he  from  the 
delicate  sentimentalism  of  such  dainty  por- 
celain work  as  Stevenson's  two  little  books 
of  travel.  He  sets  out  with  an  interest  in 
great  questions — the  political  and  social 
condition  of  the  people,  the  extent  of  clerical 
supremacy,  the  difference  in  race  type :  and 
such  form  the  lines  of  his  moralising  ;  but, 
apart  from  this,  tliere  is  a  more  personal 
love  of  fair  scenery,  and  laboriously  and 
conscientiously  he  sets  himself  to  reproduce 
his  impressions  of  North  and  South. 

These  notes  are  a  sort  of  epitome  of  his 
whole  work.  When  he  g;ives  reasons  for 
any  fact  there  is  the  same  air  of  complete- 
ness, the  same  search  for  "special  ten- 
dencies" and  "social  conditions"  which 
characterise  his  literary  criticism.  Nor  is 
there  wanting  the  gay  paradox,  the  hasty 
generalisation,  which  are  so  common  in  hia 
Notes  sur  F Angleterre.  Take  this  for  an 
example : 

"  When  the  Englishman  has  ceased  to  work 
he    eats  and   diiuks,   turns  red  in    the  face, 
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becomes  gloomy  or  quarrelsome,  takes  Ms 
pleasures  brutally,  swears  and  fights.  After 
that  he  sleeps  till  he  is  sober,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing he  washes  his  face  in  hot  water  and  his 
body  in  cold  water,  brushes  up  his  whiskers, 
and  goes  about  his  business  with  a  funereal 
aspect.  I  think  it  is  only  the  Frenchman,  the 
Latin,  the  Southerner,  who  combines  art, 
poetry,  or  refinement  with  his  pleasure.  The 
other  is  either  a  mere  brute  or  merely  \drtuous." 

Finally,  in  his  short  political  notes  there  is 
something-  of  the  genuine  Liberalism  and 
as  genuine  distrust  of  facile  democratic 
expedients  which  is  the  keynote  of  the  great 
Les  Origines  de  la  France  Contemporaine. 

His  journeys  start  fi-om  Pioardy  in  the 
North,  and  his  first  pictures  in  each  year  of 
the  Notes  are  of  the  grej'  monotonous  Breton 
land,  the  place  of  crude  colours  sobered  by 
the  misty  sky.  At  first  the  thing  distresses 
him;  he  is  interested  in  the  types  of 
people,  but  the  stolidity  of  everything, 
the  Flemish  heaviness,  weighs  on  his  spirits. 
On  his  second  visit  he  is  better  pleased,  the 
restfulness  of  the  level  colouring  cools  and 
refreshes  him  after  the  hot  South.  The 
northern  character  pleases  him  more  and 
more. 

"In  the  South,"  he  says  in  his  fine  way, 
"  you  must  live  sensuously  like  a  painter,  love 
a  dainty,  well-dressed  woman,  a  merry  face 
under  a  dark  veil  of  hair,  a  deep  shade  beneath 
a  long  grey  wall  that  cuts  sharp  into  the  Uving 
blue,  exqiusite  grapes  that  melt  like  honey  in 
the  mouth  ;  but  you  must  hide  away  all  that 
is  within  you,  all  meditation,  profound  or 
tender." 

C»f   particular    people,    too,    he    can    draw 
admirable  pictures : 

"  A  man  of  routine  by  birth  and  disposition, 
with  a  discreet  smile  and  spiritless  eyes  ; 
squarely  dressed  in  a  good  black  coat,  and 
standing  squarely  on  his  big  feet— the  most 
ordinary,  serviceable  steady-going,  common- 
place man,  as  vulgar  and  clean  as  a  new-swept 
pavement. ' ' 

In  the  South,  in  Languedoc  and  on  the 
Mediterranean  coast,  Taine's  sketches  become 
more  vivacious  and  coloured,  but  he  always 
has  the  air  of  protesting  against  Southern 
characteristics,  himself  for  the  time  a  stern 
Northman.  The  people  are  '-graceful,  with 
the  vivacity  of  a  bird — of  a  delicate  twitter- 
ing tomtit;  but  there  is  nothing  more  in 
their  cackle."  For  the  people  of  Toulouse  he 
is  "without  sj-mpathy."  "A  'gentleman'  is  a 
rarity"  there.  But  the  country— this  takes 
him  utterly  captive.  He  glories  in  the  extra- 
ordinary colours,  the  wide  lines  of  landscape, 
the  clear,  limitless  heavens.  The  description 
of  Cette,  on  p.  252,  and  the  account  of  the 
passage  of  the  Jura,  are  admirable  pieces  of 
ornate  prose.     Take  this,  too,  of  the  sea  : 


and  the  stars  are  hurrying  to  Ught  their  lamps. 
There  is  not  a  living  soul,  nor  a  plant,  nor  any 
sign  of  the  hand  of  man.  There  might  be 
Nereids  and  Fauns  dancing  on  the  strand,  as 
in  the  days  when  the  world  was  young." 

These  pictures  of  scenery  and  weather  are 
vivid,  effective  and  careful.  Their  fault  is 
that  they  are  a  little  indiscriminate,  a  little 
too  rhetorical  and  highly  pitched,  and  every 
now  and  then  the  writer  is  unhappy  in  his 
comparisons.  There  is  too  much  reference 
to  clothing.  "  The  sky  is  a  beautiful  and 
happy  girl,  dressed  in  a  new  gown  of  glisten- 
ing silk."  The  hills  are  like  mauve  velvet ; 
something  else  is  like  muslin.  Now  muslins, 
silks,  and  velvet  are  all  very  well  in  their 
way,  but  they  can  be  overdone.  Again, 
there  are  traces  of  a  colourman's  use  of 
words,  where  the  names  of  pigments  are 
scattered  about  ineffectively,  as  in  an  other- 
wise excellent  passage  on  p.  235.  It  is  tbis 
slightly  rhetorical  note,  this  desire  to  write 
always  "  a  power  too  high,"  which  is  the 
source  of  his  defects. 

In  October,  1864,  a  year  after  the  begin- 
ning of  these  Notes,  Taine  was  appointed 
Professor  of  yEsthetics  at  the  Ecoh  des  Beaux 
Arts.  Hence  we  expect  to  find  here  tracer 
of  his  strong  interest  in  the  formative  arts, 
which  gave  rise  subsequently  to  his  disserta- 
tions on  the  Arts,  their  Philosophy  and  Ideal. 
In  the  account  of  the  Museum  at  Eennes  we 
find  such  traces  in  many  shrewd  and  pregnant 
criticisms  on  Flemish  and  French  painters. 

' '  The  old  school  of  fiaintiug, ' '  he  says,  ' '  seized 
on  fundamental  realities  and  made  the  most 
of  them  ;  the  modem  painter  seizes  on  the  con- 
spicuous accident,  the  differentiating  mark,  and 
aims  at  reproducing  the  efFect.  Thus  the  Dutch 
Landscape  of  Anastasi  is  thoroughly  true  in  its 
unpleasant  bluish-green  grass  and  its  strange 
dissolving  sky  of  bluish-black.  That  strikes  us 
by  contrast  with  our  French  sky.  But  Anastasi 
did  not  love  Holland,  and  he  missed  the 
essential,  the  lasting,  the  welcome  features 
which  are  the  discoveries  of  love." 


cabbages.  Our  garden  is  planned  entirely 
for  cabbages  and  carrots."  Again,  "France 
is  a  democracy  of  peasants  and  workin"-- 
men  under  a  motherly  administration,  with°a 
restricted  town  population  which  lives  cheaply 
and  grows  rusty,  and  with  needy  officials 
who  are  on  the  look-out  for  promotion  and 
never  take  root."  The  power  of  clericalism 
gives  him  acute  annoyance,  but  the  most 
glaring  flaw  in  the  national  edifice  is  the 
barren  mechanical  socialism  under  which  all 
men  are  marshalled.  There  is  no  room  for 
a  rich  civic  or  national  life,  no  chance  for 
true  merit  to  rise  to  distinction,  no  justice  in 
rewards  and  punishments.  Yet  "the  more 
I  see  of  France,"  he  says  fiaally,  "the  more 
she  seems  to  have  the  constitution  that  suits 
her."  Which  would  imply  that  Taine  had 
no  exaggerated  opinion  of  the  merits  of  his 
owTi  land. 


THE  SPIEIT  OF  THE  MATTEEHOEN. 

A  Guide  to  Zermatt  and  the  Matterhorn.  By 
Edward  Whymper.  With  Sixty  -  five 
Illustrations  and  Maps.     (John  Murray.) 


"It  is  the  sea  which  ennobles  everj'thing. 
Between  the  line  and  the  surf  there  was  but 
the  ancient  foreshore,  covered  with  prickly 
tamarisks  and  mauve-coloured  heath,  with 
yellow  sand  conspicuous  here  and  there.  At 
the  limit  of  the  foreshore,  the  rugged  border 
line  cut  clear  into  a  deep  and  sombre  blue.  It 
is  She— blue  as  any  grape  on  this  cluster  which 
hangs  in  the  coohng  breeze.  The  azure  deepens, 
nlhng  up  a  good  half  of  the  runge  of  sight ; 
the  white  sail  of  a  fishing-smack  floats  alone, 
Kke  a  hollow  shell;  the  eternal  monotone  of 
ocean  is  borne  upon  the  ear.  Draw  near  and 
see  the  leaping  silver  foam.  Above  the  intense 
blue   t,he   sky  is  transparently,  superbly  pale. 


This  is  excellent,  and  not  less  good  are 
the  more  general  criticisms.  "The  future 
in  every  art  is  for  such  as  select  or  meet 
with  subjects  which  all  succeeding  genera- 
tions will  approve.  Happiness  is  one  of 
these  themes,  but  nervous  disorder  and 
psychological  peculiarities  are  not  among 
them."  This  is  another  version  of  the 
profound  saying  tliat  "Art  must  follow  the 
main  march  of  the  human  affections  " — a 
searching  text  for  the  countrymen  of  De 
Maupassant  and  M.  Bourget.  Take  this,  too, 
on  his  own  preferences  : 

"In  judging  a  landscape,  the  whole  question 
is  one  of  more  or  less  moisture  in  the  air.  My 
temperament  needs  more  than  a  Roman  or  a 
Greek  would  demand.  After  a  brief  time,  face 
to  face  with  a  Southern  literature  or  art,  my 
sensibility  is  wounded,  and  I  requii-e  an  imper- 
ceptible humidity  in  the  atmosphere  to  allay 
the  scorching  heat  of  their  sun." 

We  have  scarcely  left  ourselves  space  to 
speak  of  the  political  notes,  but  these  are  by 
no  means  the  least  interesting.  It  is  of 
provincial  France  before  the  war  that  Taine 
writes,  a  country  drilled  and  disciplined  into 
a  respectable  mediocrity.  He  cannot  away 
with  the  system.  "A  co mmunity  is  Uke  a 
large  garden,"  he  writes  ;  "  it  is  i>lanned  for 
peaches   and  oranges,   or  for  carrots   and 


TirERE  is  associated  with  the  very  name  of 
Zermatt  a  majesty  which  all  the  desecrating- 
forces  of   cheap  travel  and  monster  hotels 
cannot   destroy.      The    austere   and    noble 
valley    cannot    be    debased    even    by    the 
vulgar  might   of   organised   advertisement. 
The  spectral  peak  of  the  Matterhorn  rules 
it  still,  in  spite  of  the  debasing  commercialism 
which    is    spoiling    Switzerland,   and  which 
aims  at  selling  scenery  and  exploiting  Alpine 
solitudes  at  so  much  per  tripper.     At  Zer- 
matt  man    can    always  learn  something  of 
his    own  insignificance.       The    little  tourist 
who  battens  with  critical  bitterness  on  the 
many  dishes   of    a   Swiss    tahle   d'hdte   has 
never  made  himself  quite  at  home  there.    He 
cannot  be  quite  sure  that  the  stern,  legend- 
[  haunted  peaks  that  menace  his  horizon  are 
'  not    plotting    for    his    pigmy     overthrow. 
Might  they  not   leap   down   from   keeping 
watch  and  ward  m  their  icy  solitudes  and 
stamp     out    man's    imprint    there    in    the 
haunted  valley '?     "  I  am  the  Spirit  of  the 
place,"  mutters  the  Matterhorn,  "  and  what 
with  me    wouldst    thou  ?  "      Mr.    Edward 
Whymper  has  answered  the  question  more 
expHcitiy  than  Lord  BjTon's  Manfred  in  this 
little  volume  of  singular  charm.      For  the 
book  is  not  as  other  guide-books  are,  but  a 
capital  piece  of  vitalised  literary  work.    The 
author  has  drawn  liberally  from  his  Scrambles 
Among    the   Alps,  and  tells  once  more   the 
thrilling   story    of    the    long   siege    wliich 
Alpine    climbers  laid    to   that  inaccessible 
peak.     The  virgin  mountain  held  out  year 
after  year,   but  at  last  sullenly  and  malig- 
nantly yielded.     The  conflict,  on  an  heroic 
scale,  darkened  by  a  tragedy,  represents  the 
most    thrilling    chapter    in   Alpine    moun- 
taineering exploit. 

Mont  Blanc  was  first  climbed  by  Jacques 
Balmat  in  1786.  The  path  he  opened  is 
now  annually  trodden  by  hundreds  of 
tourists;  but  it  was  not  until  1865  that  the 
peak  of  the  Matterhorn  was  stormed.  The 
prioepaidbj' the  adventurers  was  terrible;  the 
ghastly  tale  remains  fixed  in  the  memory  of 
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all  who  are  acquainted  with  Alpine  litera- 
ture. Mr.  Whymper  tells  us  once  more  of 
his  own  narrow  escape  and  the  fate  of  his 
comrades  who  lie  in  that  most  touching 
resting-place  of  iU-fated  climbers,  the  little 
hurial-ground  of  the  English  church  at 
Zeraatt.  The  present  year  has  brought  the 
usual  crop  of  sinister  Alpine  accidents,  and 
it  is  well  that  Mr.  Whymper  shoxild  remind 
his  readers  that  death  walks  at  the  elbow 
of  the  unwary  or  weak  mountaineer  on 
dizzy  ice-glazed  crag  and  every  slippery 
col.  His  account  of  the  disaster,  of  which 
he  was  a  witness,  in  which  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hudson,  Lord  Francis  Douglas,  Mr.  Hadow, 
and  the  guide  lost  their  lives  is  an  admirable 
piece  of  descriptive  writing. 

"Michel  Croz,  the  guide,"  wrote  Mr. 
Whymper,  "had  laid  aside  his  axe,  and,  in 
order  to  give  Mr.  Hadow  greater  security,  was 
absolutely  taking  hold  of  his  legs  and  putting 
uis  feet,  one  by  one,  into  their  proper 
position." 

This,  at  least,  is  the  author's  belief,  although 
he  admits  that  the  two  men  were  hidden 
from  his  sight  by  an  intervening  mass 
of  rock.  Mr.  Hadow  appears  to  have 
slipped  and  to  have  knocked  over  the  guide 
in  falling.  The  two  men  .shot  down  the 
frozen  snowy  slope,  dragging  Mr.  Hvidson 
after  them ;  Lord  Douglas  followed.  The 
two  Taugwalders  and  Mr.  "Whymper  planted 
themselves 

' '  as  firmly  as  the  rocks  would  permit :  the  rope 
was  taut  between  lis,  and  the  jerk  came  on  us 
as  on  one  man.  We  held,  but  the  rope  broke 
midway  between  Taugwalder  and  Lord  Francis 
Douglas.  For  a  few  seconds  we  saw  our  wn- 
fortunate  companions  sHdiug  downwards  on 
their  backs,  and  spreading  out  their  hands, 
eudeavouiing  to  save  themselves.  They  passed 
from  our  sight  uninjiu'ed,  disappeared  one  by 
one,  and  then  fell  from  precipice  to  precipice  to 
the  Matterhomgletscher  below,  a  distance  of 
nearly  4,000  feet." 

^Vhether  their  lives  were  sacrificed  to  the 
careless  use  of  a  rotten  rope,  or  whether, 
had  it  not  broken,  Mr.  Whymper  and  the 
two  Taugwalders  would  also  have  perished, 
is  a  question  on  which  opinions  will  differ, 
but  which  wUl  never  be  cleared  up.  There 
is  no  more  pathetic  story  in  Alpine  climbing. 
The  victims  had  just  planted  their  flag  on 
the  summit,  and  were  descending,  the 
arduous  and  most  dangerous  part  of  their 
task  having  been  completed.  They  died  in  the 
hour  of  their  triumpli.  The  horror-stricken 
survivors  for  a  time  were  hflj)less.  For  the 
space  of  half  an  hour  they  remained  on  the 
spot  without  moving  a  single  step.  The  two 
guides,  "paralysed  by  terror,  cried  like 
infants,  and  trembled  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  threaten  us  with  the  fate  of  the  others." 
The  descent  was  a  ten-iblo  ordeal.  The 
panic-stricken  Taugwalders,  father  and  son, 
might  have  slipped  at  any  moment.  Their 
nerve  was  lost.  "  Several  times  old  Peter 
turned  with  ashy  face  and  faltering  limbs, 
and  said,  with  terrible  emphasis,  '  I  cannot.'  " 
The  very  face  of  nature  seemed  changed  by 
the  catastrophe.  Wlien  the  party  arrived 
ui^on  the  long  elope  descending  towards 
Zermatt,  and  the  danger  was  over, 
"  h)  I  a  mighty  arch  appeared  rising  above 
Lyskamm,  high  into  the  sky.  Pale,  colourless, 
and  uoi.sele8s,  but  perfectly  sharp  and  defined, 
except  where^it  was  lost  in  the  clouds,  this 


unearthly  apparition  seemed  like  a  vision  from 
another  world.  .  .  .  The  Taugwalders  thought 
it  had  some  connexion  with  the  accident,  and 
I,  after  a  while,  that  it  might  bear  some 
relation  to  ourselves.  But  our  movements  had 
no  effect  upon  it.  The  spectral  forms  remained 
motionless.  It  was  a  fearful  and  wonderful 
sight ;  unique  in  my  experience,  and  impressive 
beyond  description,  coming  at  such  a  moment." 

The  phenomenon,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  analogous  to  the  fog-bow  ;  similar  atmo- 
spheric manifestations  are  not  uncommon  in 
the  arctic  i-egions.  Thus  the  Matterhorn, 
conquered  at  last,  took  terrible  vengeance. 
It  still  exacts,  in  spite  of  the  rock  having 
been  blasted  at  the  most  difficult  points,  an 
almost  3'oarly  victim,  and  remains  the  most 
dangerous  and  least  accessible  of  Alpine 
peaks.  This  is  an  old  story  retold ;  but  it 
must  ever  be  kept  in  mind  as  well  by  the 
most  practised  mountaineer  as  by  the  novice, 
since  experience  has  taught  that  it  must 
be  numbered  among  the  disasters  which 
forethought  may  prevent. 

Of  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  serious 
mountaineering  Mr.  Whymper  has  given  us 
a  vivid  picture.  There  are,  no  doubt,  dangers 
from  falling  stones  and  avalanches  against 
which  no  precautions  can  prevail,  and  which 
can  be  met  only  by  the  most  careful  study 
of  the  local  meteorological  conditions.  The 
risks  of  solitary  clambering  are  rendered 
doubly  obvious  by  Mr.  Whymper's  own 
exciting  experiences.  A  rock  seven  feet 
high,  insurmountable  to  one  climber,  becomes 
possible  to  two,  and  quite  easy  to  three  men. 
Every  party  bent  on  serious  cUmbing  should 
be  well  disciplined,  carefully  equipped,  and 
consist  of  three  at  least.  No  one  unaccus- 
tomed to  mountaineering,  however  robust, 
should  attempt  a  difficult  summit  unaccom- 
panied by  the  ablest  guides.  In  fact,  a 
man  who  had  never  handled  a  bat  is  as  little 
likely  to  make  a  stand  against  Richardson's 
bowling  as  a  novice  to  ascend  even  Monte  Eosa 
without  incurring  tremendous  risk.  Another 
danger  to  which  Mr.  Whymper  alludes 
is  found  in  the  deterioration  of  the  guides. 
The  demand  has  increased  the  supply,  but 
not  the  quality.  A  perfect  acquaintance 
with  the  region  undertaken  is  necessary  in 
order  to  reduce  the  risks,  always  consider- 
able, to  the  minimum.  The  unwary  walk 
into  the  track  of  avalanches  with  a  light 
heart.  The  inexperienced  climber  never 
knows  the  danger  he  is  in,  and  the  inex- 
perienced guide  only  knows  enough  to  lose 
his  head  at  the  critical  moment.  The  recent 
history  of  the  Zermatt  region  is  tliick  with 
accidents,  which  a  closer  acquaintance  with 
the  laws  of  Alpine  meteorology  might  have 
avoided.  The  famous  guide,  Jean  Antoine 
Carrel,  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-one  in 
August,  1890,  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the 
Matterhorn,  in  consequence  of  fatigue  and 
exposure  in  a  fruitless  attempt  to  scale  the 
peak  in  stormy  weather. 

Mr.  Whymper's  new  g^ide-book — the  com- 
panion volume  to  that  upon  Chamonix,  re- 
cently noticed  in  the  Academy — is  a  master- 
piece. The  portion  of  it  devoted  to  the  Matter- 
horn is  of  fascinating  interest  to  all,  climbers 
or  not,  who  love  mountains.  No  better  intro- 
duction to  the  very  heart  of  the  Alps  is 
procurable.  The  dry  bones  of  "  Baedeker" 
may   be  enough   for  the    mob   who   study 


Alpine  peaks  from  hotel  windows,  but  for 
the  daring  and  ambitious  tourist  Mr. 
Whymper's  guidance  will  be  found  in- 
valuable. The  book  is  admirably  printed 
and  illustrated  ;  the  statistical  information 
is  all  that  the  most  exacting  can  desire ;  and 
from  beginning  to  end  it  is  full  of  human 
interest,  and  coloured  with  the  fearless 
spirit  of  adventure. 


SOUTH   AFRICAN   EXPLORATION. 

The  New  Africa :  a  Journeij  up  the  Chohe  and 
doioji  the  Oliovanga  Rivers.  A  Record  of 
Exploration  and  Sport.  By  Aurel  Schulz, 
M.D.,  and  August  Hammer,  C.E.  (Heine- 
mann.) 

To  this  volume  there  is  no  preface,  but  fi-om 
a  foot-note  on  the  first  page  it  may  be 
gathered  that  its  composition  should  be 
credited  to  Dr.  Schulz.  We  should,  there- 
fore, like  to  ask  this  genial  and  accom- 
plished writer  why  he  has  entitled  it  The 
New  Africa  ?  By  that  expression  most 
people  would  understand  the  Africa  whicli 
by  the  recent  partition  has  \'irtually  become 
a  political  dependency  of  Europe.  But  the 
events  here  recorded  took  place  over  twelve 
years  ago,  before  the  "scramble"  had  well 
begun,  and  they,  consecjuently,  belong  rather 
to  the  period  of  transition  between  the  old 
and  the  new  orders.  Why  their  pu.blication 
has  been  so  long  delayed  is  not  made  quite 
clear  in  the  same  note,  where  the  writer 
merely  tells  that  their  belated  appearance 

"  may  be  justified  by  the  explanation  that  since 
we  were  the  first  whites  to  traverse  this  partly 
unknown  counti-y,  no  explorer  has  followed  in 
our  footsteps,  and  the  regions  of  the  central 
Chobe  and  the  country  we  traversed  from  there 
to  the  Okovanga  still  partly  remain  imdescribed 
territory." 

The  latter  part  of  this  statement  is  true 
enough  ;  but  our  travellers  are  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  they  were  the  first  whites  to 
visit  the  region  in  question,  which,  in  fact, 
had  long  before  been  crossed  and  recrossed 
in  several  directions  by  Mr.  Andrew  Ander- 
son, author  of  that  entertaining  book  Twenty- 
five  Tears  in  a  Waggon,  &c.  (1887).  Their 
farthest  point  on  the  Okovanga  river  had 
also  been  reached  so  far  back  as  1856 
by  Green,  whose  Andara  is  obviou.sly  Dr. 
Schulz's  Debabe,  that  is,  the  town  of  the  chief 
Debabe  or  Indala,  successor  of  Andara. 

Dr.  Schulz  and  liis  friend,  Mr.  Hammar, 
set  out  from  Natal  with  a  small  following  in 
March,  1884,  on  a  sporting  and  exploring 
exj)edition  to  the  interior,  a  primary  object 
being  to  complete  the  survey  of  the  Chobe 
river  to  its  sources,  and  generally  to  investi- 
gate "  this  unknown  portion  of  Central  South 
Africa."  But  so  far  from  being  "unknown," 
this  was  the  verj'  region  where  Livingstone 
began  his  wonderful  career  by  the  discovery 
of  Lake  Ngami  in  1849,  followed  soon  after 
by  his  journey  up  the  Chobe  to  the  west 
coast.  Dr.  Schulz  also  had  contemplated 
crossing  the  continent  by  a  new  route,  but 
had  to  abandon  the  in-o]ect  par  force  majeure. 
After  striking  the  Zambesi  at  the  Victoria 
Falls,  the  party  made  their  way  under  great 
difficulties  up  the  main  stream  to  the  Chobe 
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confluence,  and  tlien  up  tlie  Chobe  to  a  point 
near  23°  E.  longitude,  where  it  is  joined  on 
the  right  bank  by  the  Liana,  a  considerable 
stream  which,  they  were  informed  by  the 
natives,  came  from  the  Kiibango  (Okovanga). 

Partly  in  order  to  settle  this  point,  which 
is  one  of  the  few  important  problems  still 
awaiting  solution  in  the  geography  of  Africa, 
Dr.  Schulz  conducted  his  people  from  the 
Chobe  over  new  ground  to  the  Okovanga  at 
Debabe's.  Here  he  practically  ceased  to  be 
a  free  agent,  and,  instead  of  continuing  his 
journey  up  stream  to  Benguela  and  the  west 
coast,  was  fain  to  return  down  stream  to 
Lake  Ngami  and  the  east  coast.  After  suffer- 
ing much  from  the  insolence  and  exactions 
of  Debabe,  he  suddenly  found  himself  at  the 
mercy  of  the  far  more  powerful  potentate, 
Moremi,  King  of  the  Batowaana  (Batwana), 
a  branch  of  the  Bamangwato  Bechuanas 
(King  Khama's  people),  who  have  been 
dominant  in  the  Ngami  district  since  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  In  1883 
this  district  had  been  invaded  by  a  large 
body  of  Matabili  marauders,  who,  although 
repulsed  with  great  loss,  were  threatening 
to  return  and  wipe  out  the  Batwanas,  and 
it  was  reported  that  they  were  being  aided 
by  a  number  of  whites,  among  others  the 
Schulz  party,  whose  movements  had  been 
carefully  followed  ever  since  their  arrival  in 
the  Zambesi  country.  Thus  it  happened 
that  at  Debabe's  they  received  peremptory 
orders  to  descend  the  river  to  the  lake, 
where  for  a  moment  they  were  in  imminent 
peril  of  receiving  short  shrift  as  spies  of  the 
dreaded  and  detested  Matabili.  Having 
escaped  this  fate  by  a  lucky  chance,  they 
had  no  option  but  to  retrace  their  steps 
through  Bechuanaland  and  Transvaal  to 
Natal,  which  was  re-entered  in  January 
1885. 

That  Dr.  Schidz  was  thus  prevented  from 
completing  his  survey  of  the  exceedingly 
intricate  Zambesi- Kubango  hydrographic 
system  is  now  of  little  consequence,  because 
Capt.  Lugard,  late  of  Uganda,  is  at  present 
engaged  in  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
whole  region  north  and  west  of  Lake  Ngami. 
But  if  it  be  asked  whether  it  was  worth 
while  issuing,  after  such  a  lapse  of  time, 
this  record  of  half-accomplished  work  in  the 
field  of  African  research,  the  answer  must 
be  a  decided  affirmative.  Apart  altogether 
from  its  geographical  importance,  the  book 
deals  with  an  immense  variety  of  topics — 
Iiistorical,  ethnological,  zoological,  and 
botanical ;  abounds  with  sporting  incidents 
and  personal  reminiscences  of  aU  kinds ; 
while  its  character-sketches  are  so  numerous 
and  graphically  drawn,  the  style  so  pleasant 
and  impretentious,  that  "  The  New  Africa" 
will  certainly  take  a  permanent  place  among 
the  most  instructive  and  best-written  works 
of  travel  in  the  English  language. 

There  is  much  in  the  book  which  wiU  not 
be  at  all  pleasant  reading  for  those  English 
sentimentalists  whose  sympathies  are  re- 
served for  the  Boers,  the  Matabili,  and 
other  opponents  of  the  paramount  power  in 
South  Africa. 


LOOKING    BACKWARD. 

Thi  Ancimt  Stone  Implements,  Weapons,  and 
Ornamenti  of  Great  Britain.  Second 
Edition  Eevised.  By  Sir  John  Evans. 
(Longmans  &  Co.) 

The  Anc'ent  Stone  Implements  of  Great  Britain 
is  in  this  new  edition  increased  by  a 
hundred  pages  and  sixty-eight  new  wood- 
cuts. New  neolithic  implements  are  repre- 
sented, chieflj'  examples  of  extreme  beauty 
and  rarity,  though  on  p.  325  a  familiar  tool 
of  everyday  use  is  welcome.  Prof.  Boyd 
Dawkins  lends  eight  woodcuts,  the  spoU 
of  the  northern  caves.  The  horse's  head — 
the  earliest  effort  of  pictorial  art  as  yet 
obtained  on  Enghsh  soil — finds  here  a  most 
fitting  place.  Lastly  are  engravings  of 
early  implements,  chiefly  secured  by  the 
prescient  persistence  and  figured  by  the 
skilful  graver  of  Mr.  AVorthing^on  Smith. 
The  chief  additions  to  the  text  are  in  the 
second  portion  of  the  work  where  the  earlier 
or  palwoHthic  period  is  under  discussion. 
This  coidd  hardly  have  been  otherwise,  for 
while  the  products  of  neolithic  handiwork 
have  excited  curiosity  for  two  hundred  years, 
it  was  chiefly  the  appearance  of  the  first 
edition  of  this  work,  twenty-five  years 
ago,  which  prompted  local  inquirers  to 
look  for  hidden  treasure  in  their  several 
neighbourhoods.  Searches  were  made, 
often  fruitless  for  years,  but  finally  re- 
warded. Sir  John  Evans  shows  the  old 
quality  of  thoroughness  in  the  fulness  with 
which  he  has  incorporated  in  the  present 
edition  the  most  important  of  these  dis- 
coveries in  our  own  country,  as  well  as 
those  made  abroad  which  throw  additional 
light  on  his  subject. 

In  one  place  only  do  we  find  any  trace  of 
a  new  departure.  On  p.  608  Sir  John  says 
that  the  discoveries  of  Mr.  Harrison,  of 
Ightham,  "have  done  much  to  revolutionise 
our  ideas  as  to  the  age  and  character  of 
the  Drift  deposits  capping  the  chalk  downs 
in  western  Kent."  He  assents,  we  under- 
stand, to  the  argument  of  the  late  Sir 
Joseph  Prestwich,  which  proved,  as  we 
think,  conclusively  that  the  oldest  imple- 
ments are  found  in  situations  quite  un- 
connected with  our  present  rivers,  and  were 
deposited  there  by  natural  agencies  long 
anterior  to  the  existing  system  of  drainage. 
This,  however,  is  entirely  in  harmony  with 
the  principles  laid  down  in  the  first  edition, 
where  Sir  John,  then  Dr.  Evans,  rejieatedly 
asserts  that  he  does  not  profess  to  have 
found  the  handiwork  of  the  earliest  man, 
but  is  perfectly  willing  to  accept  man  of  an 
earlier,  even  of  a  Tertiary,  date — only  it 
must  be  on  sufficient  evidence.  Sound 
evidence  of  an  earlier,  jjerhaps  the  earliest 
known,  stage  of  the  palseolithic  period  is 
found  in  western  Kent,  and  is  accepted. 

Thus  the  old  lines  are  very  strictly 
observed  ;  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
sketch  what  those  lines  were,  how  much 
they  achieved.  The  object  of  the  original 
book  was  to  figure  every  distinct  type  of 
stone  implement  found  in  Britain,  to  record 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  found, 
and  to  indicate  its  jn-obable  use.  The 
method  owed  much  to  the  example  of  such 
predecessors  as  Sir  Eichard  Colt  Hoare,  but 


the  value  of  the  work  lay  in  the  thorough- 
ness of  the  performance.  The  old  reproach 
still  clung  to  the  antiquary  that  his  thoughts 
were  given  to  isolated  facts,  if  not  to  trifles ; 
and  that  his  discoveries  led  nowhere,  for  like 
the  needy  knife-grinder  he  had  no  story  to  teU. 
With  the  work  of  Sir  John  Evans  the  English 
antiquary  appeared  as  the  historian  of  his 
native  country  ;  his  pages  spoke  not  of  the 
fights  and  factions  of  a  few  latter  centuries, 
but  of  the  age  of  mankind  ;  they  revealed  to 
our  eyes  not  the  mingled  grandeur  and 
meanness  of  individual  characters,  but  vista 
upon  vista  of  human  life  struggling  upwards 
and  extending  backwards  through  unrecorded 
time.  Such  was  the  story ;  and  it  was  told 
so  plainly,  in  such  a  human  sort  of  way, 
that,  though  we  continue  to  dilfer  from  the 
author  on  several  controversial  jtoints,  his 
work  always  calls  to  our  mind  the  monu- 
mental stones  which  the  warrior- judge  raised 
of  old  upon  the  plains  of  Gilgal,  to  be  in 
present  time  a  removal  of  reproach  and  a 
memorial  to  future  generations. 


LOOKING  FOEWARD. 

Posterity.     (WUliams  &  Norgate.) 

Hope  sjirings  eternal  in  the  human  breast ; 
and  that  is  why  men  are  so  fond  of  turning 
from  the  real  world  to  the  building  of  "  Ee- 
publics,"  "  Cities  of  God,"  and  "  Utopias." 
But  they  usually  build  after  the  manner  of 
the  dramatist  who  asserted  that  he  had 
noted  all  Shakespeare's  defects  and  avoided 
them,  thus  attaining  perfection.  The  con- 
structor of  the  ideal  state  has  only  to  hit 
upon  the  points  in  which  man  is  a  failure  as 
a  social  animal,  and  omit  them.  The  anony- 
mous author  of  this  book  imagines  a  man 
who  is  rendered  unconscious  by  a  friendly 
doctor  and  sealed  up  in  a,  glass  receptacle. 
He  awakens  in  a  comfortable  bed  and  the 
twenty-second  century.  This  occupies  thi'ee 
pages,  and  the  remaining  1 60  are  taken  up 
by  an  exposition  of  twenty-second  century 
manners  delivered  by  the  gentleman  who 
attends  the  new  Eip  Van  Winkle's  bedside. 
In  the  interval  between  now  and  then  a 
dead  set  has  been  made  at  Great  Britain, 
which  has  been  invaded — unsuccessfully — 
by  France,  Germany,  and  Eussia.  Germany 
has  deposed  the  Emperor  and  adopted 
Socialism,  with  the  result  that  all  capable 
men  emigrated,  and  no  one  could  be  induced 
to  work.  England,  warned  by  this  examjile, 
has  organised  a  State  which  gives  to  every- 
body the  fullest  freedom  of  competition. 
But  the  State  is  \oxy  particular  as  to  the 
health  and  behaviour  of  its  citizens.  False- 
hood is  punished  by  imprisonment,  and  the 
incorrigible  liar  is  put  to  death.  The  ex- 
ponent of  twenty- second  century  ways  ex- 
plains that  a  certificate  of  citizenship  is 
recjuired  before  the  awakened  sleeper  can 
take  up  his  quarters,  and  that  a  medical 
examination  is  necessary. 

"  Your  lungs  might  be  consumptive,  and 
then  you  woidd  be  ordered  to  a  dry,  cool 
climate.  Tour  liver  might  be  disordered,  in 
which  case  the  poUce  must  bo  called  in.  A 
dl-eased  liver  is  certain  to  result  iu  unsocial 
conduct;      ill-tempor,     selfishness,     arbitra  y 
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action,  imputations  which  generate  ill-feeling, 
ungenerous  criticism  by  others,  make  it  desir- 
able to  isolate  the  individual.  The  sentence 
pronounced  in  such  cases  is  usually  confined  to 
a  few  months'  hard  labour  on  a  strict  diet,  with 
frequent  bathing  and  such  slight  mental  exertion 
as  the  patient  can  bear." 

The  twenty-second  century  has  its  own  view 
of  crime  and  punishment. 

"A  woU-known  society  lady  had  spread  a 
report  that  a  rival  was  the  daughter  of  a  man 
who  had  been  convicted  of  crime.  It  was  true, 
but  the  mahce  was  evident,  and  she  was 
sentenced  to  three  months'  hard  work  as  a  char- 
woman at  the  parish  hospital." 
But  this  book  suffers  from  the  common 
defect  of  all  such  speculations  upon  the 
future.  It  does  not  develop  human  nature 
upon  the  lines  which  it  has  hitherto  followed ; 
it  transforms  it.  If  there  is  one  thing  more 
certain  than  another,  it  is  that  man  is  a 
selfish  animal,  and  progresses  by  means  of 
selfishness.  For  example,  a  mian  does  not 
take  tlie  trouble  to  invent  a  new  quick- 
firing  gun  because  he  loves  his  country,  but 
primarily  because  he  wants  to  increase  his 
reputation  and  his  income.  But  this  is  how 
the  twenty-second  century  man  feels  : 

"  The  spirit  of  the  age  is  expressed  in  self- 
efifacemcut  for  others'  good,  in  gentleness  and 
purity,  in  coiu-tesy,  in  charity,  and  in  considera- 
tion for  the  weak  and  for  the  poor  in  spirit. 
To  revel  in  the  knowledge  that  we  have  sacri- 
ficed our  own  ease  and  comfort  in  order  to 
promote  the  well-being  of  our  less  fortunate,  to 
infuse  the  lives  of  the  suffering  and  the  poor 
with  something  of  beauty  and  of  grace  ;  these 
are  objects  sufficiently  elevating  to  satisfy  the 
most  exalted  ambition." 

It  is  obvious  enough  that  a  nation  of  men 
who  took  self-effacement  for  their  ideal 
would  never  have  brought  the  British  nation 
to  the  commanding  position  which  the 
author  imagines  it  to  occupy  two  centuries 
hence.  A  book  of  this  kind  can  be  of 
serious  interest  only  when  known  tendencies 
are  followed  out  to  their  legitimate  develop- 
ment. And  the  only  case  of  such  natural 
development  which  we  have  discovered  in 
Pouter  it  u  is  that  of  the  Times,  The  daily 
edition  of  the  Times  consists  of  four  neatly 
bound  quarto  volumes ! 


FROM    CROWDED    SHELVES. 


Views  of  London  and  Views  of  the  Ancient 
Priori/  Church  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great, 
West  Smithfield.  Photographed  by  Free- 
man Dovaston.  (Published  by  the  Author.) 
THESE  little  albums  of  London  views 
should  bo  extended  to  a  series  of  some 
length.  They  recommend  themselves  at  once 
by  their  reasonable  size  and  the  refined 
neatness  of  their  brown-jiaper  covers.  Mr. 
Dovaston  has  necessarily  been  compelled  to 
photograph  the  usual  subjects,  but  this 
makes  it  the  easier  to  compare  his  work 
with  recognised  standards,  a  test  which  it 
btiuvs  extremely  well.  We  have  never  seen 
the  Monument  treated  bettor  than  it  is  here, 
nor  the  beautiful  line  of  gables  forming  the 
front  of  Staple  Inn,  in  Holborn.  In  the 
second  of  these  albums,  that  dealing  witli 
the  Ciuirch  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great, 


the  photographs  are  equally  good,  having 

regard  to  the  fact  that  many  of  them  had 
to  be  taken  by  flash-light  or  in  unfavour- 
able conditions  of  natural  light.  "We  fancy 
that  Mr.  Dovaston  has  spared  no  pains 
to  secure  the  purest  morning  light  for 
every  out-door  photograph.  The  photo- 
graphs are  faced  by  brief  notes,  which  are 
clear  and  sufficient  without  rising  above  the 
suitable  level  of  such  things.  Mr.  Dovaston 
has  wisely  photographed  Trafalgar  Square 
from  the  south-west  corner,  thus  including 
St.  Martin's  Church  and  excluding  the  Grand 
Hotel,  whose  contour  is  as  dull  and  round  as 
a  Stilton  cheese.  The  style  of  the  following 
sentence  concerning  the  Bank  of  England 
certainly  could  be  improved  :  "  This  greatest 
monetary  establishment  in  the  world,  and 
where  the  interest  of  the  national  debt  is 
paid,  was  first  projected  by  Paterson,  a 
Scotchman,  in  1691."  But  these  are  trivial 
matters,    and  Mr.  Dovaston's   albums   will 

do. 

*  *  * 

The    Shakespearean    Guide    to    Stratford-on- 

Avon.       By     H.    Snowden     Ward     and 

Catharine    Weld    Ward.      (Dawbarn    & 

Ward.) 

This  is  a  very  complete  and  careful  guide  to 

Shakespeare's  birthplace.    The  writers  have 

this    word    to    say    on   accommodation    in 

Stratford : 

"As  to  lodgment  in  Stratford-on- Avon,  our 
duty  is  mainly  to  protest  against  the  old  and 
erroneous  idea  that  prohibitive  prices  rule  in 
the  town.  It  is  an  old  tradition  that  Stratford 
can  be  batter  and  more  cheaply  '  done  '  by  stay- 
ing in  Leauuugton  than  by  staying  in  Stratford 
itself.  If  this  had  truth  at  any  time  it  is  quite 
a  mistake  now,  for  Stratford  has  hotel  and 
lodging-house  accommodation  to  suit  all  tastes 
and  pockets.  Eesideuce  outside  the  town  is  not 
only  a  waste  of  time  and  money,  but,  worst  of 
all,  it  prevents  the  enjoyment  of  the  evenings 
and  early  mornings,  which  are,  in  Shakespeare's 
land,  so  traly  charming." 
With  this  encouragement  to  the  reader 
the  authors  proceed  to  take  him  "  The  Tour 
of  the  Town,"  and  various  wider  tours  in 
the  neighbourhood.  All  the  objects  which 
are  venerated  by  Shakespearean  students 
are  described  and  commented  upon  with 
knowledge.  We  observe  that  the  authors 
lay  it  down  that  John  Shakespeare  was  a 
Catholic.  It  has  just  been  argued  strongly, 
in  a  book  written  for  the  purpose,  that  the 
poet's  father  was  a  strict  Protestant. 

*  ■»  * 

ne  A  B  C  of  the  X  Rays.  By  AVilliam 
H.  Meadowcroft.  (Simpkin,  Marshall  & 
Co.) 
There  is  no  particular  merit  to  be  noted 
about  this  treatise  on  "radiography  "  beyond 
that  it  is  smaU.  Even  so  it  might  advan- 
tagGously  have  been  made  a  good  deal 
smaller  by  omitting  a  number  of  chapters 
on  the  theory  of  electricity  and  manufacture 
of  apparatus,  which  are  either  useless  or 
irrelevant.  This  applies  especially  to  a 
cliapter  on  frictional  machines.  Nobody,  it 
is  to  be  presumed,  would  use  a  frictional 
raacliine  for  exciting  a  Crooke's  tube  if  he 
could  get  anything  else ;  and  to  drag  in  the 
old,  old  illustrated  chapter  on  the  various 
methods  of  jiroducing  static  electricity,  from 
Yolta  and  the  electrophorus  downwards,  is 


simply  to  pad.  There  are  some  people,  how- 
ever, who  cannot  write  a  line  on  electricity 
without  going  back  to  the  science  of  the 
tiursery. 

'  As  for  Mr.  Meadowcroft's  information  on 
the  subject  of  Eontgen  rays,  it  is  not  much 
less,  and  certainly  not  more,  than  has  been 
at  the  disposal  of  everybody  for  months 
past.  It  takes  no  account  of  recent 
developments  in  England  or  Germany, 
and  tells  us  absolutely  nothing  new.  The 
latest  and  most  improved  form  of  tubes 
— Swinton's  graduating  ones,  for  instance, 
and  those  of  Mr.  Herbert  Jackson — are  not 
mentioned.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact, 
surmised  by  us,  that  Mr.  Meadowcroft 
resides  in  America,  where  his  book  was 
printed,  and  where  (as  in  Judee)  they  do 
not  know  everything.  On  no  other  sup- 
position can  we  account  for  his  holding  up 
Edison  either  as  an  authority  on  the  X  Ray 
question,  or  as  the  "inventor"  of  thefluoro- 
^cope.  Edison's  claims  in  these  two  respects 
(if,  indeed,  he  himself  makes  them)  are 
regarded  as  jokes  in  the  world  of  science. 

*  *  * 

The  Story  of  the  Chemical  Elements.  By 
M.  M.  Pattison  Muir,  M.A.  (George 
Newnes.) 
The  author  has  handled  his  unpromising 
materials  so  dexterously  that  his  book  is 
extremely  interesting.  Not  only  will  its 
perusal  give  a  good  general  idea  of  chemical 
science  to  the  pojiular  reader,  but  the  later 
chapters  may  be  read  with  advantage  by 
anyone   beginning  the   study    of    organic 

chemistry. 

*  *  * 

Hi/qiene  for  Beginners.     By  E.  S.  Reynolds, 

M.D.  (Macmillan  &  Co.) 
This  small  text-book  is  designed  to  aid 
pupils  preparing  for  the  South  Kensington 
examination.  Before  treating  of  hygiene. 
Dr.  Reynolds  gives  a  few  introductory 
ohajpters  on  anatomy  and  physiologj-.  The 
work  is  carefully  and  skilfully  written,  and 
contains  a  mass  of  useful  information  in  a 
remarkably  small  compass.  The  numerous 
illustrations  and  diagrams  will  be  found 
of  great  use  to  both  teacher  and  scholar. 

*  ■»  * 

Physics    Note-lool.      By  J.   C.  P.    Aldous. 

(MacmiUan  &  Co.) 
In  this  note-book  numerous  typical  experi- 
ments are  briefly  described,  .space  being 
left  for  the  pupil's  drawings  and  remarks. 
The  printed  notes  will  prevent  the  student 
from  losing  sight  of  the  principlea  which 
the  experiments  illustrate.  The  book  shoidd 
prove  of  great  value  to  teachers  of  elemen- 
tary physics. 

*  *  * 

A    Junior    Course    of    Practical     Chemistry. 

(Eighth    edition.)      By    Francis    Jones. 

(Macmillan  &  Co.) 
The  present  edition  of  this  well-known 
book  has  been  printed  from  fresh  type, 
and  contains  much  new  matter  for  the  use 
of  students  preparing  for  various  examina- 
tions. ]\[r.  Jones  has  also  revised  the 
separation  tables  and  has  prefijsed  an 
explanation  to  each.  The  book  is  greatly 
enhanced  in  value  by  these  modifications, 
and  contains  all  that  can  be  needed  by  the 
student  of  elementary  practical  chemistry. 
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NOTES    AND   NEWS. 


IT  is  late  in  the  day  for  the  announce- 
ment of  a  new  work  by  Charles  Dickens, 
but  such  a  one  is  made  by  Mr.  Eedway. 
The  indefatigable  Mr.  Kitton,  who  knows 
l)ickens  as  Mr.  Hardy  knows  Dorsetshire, 
has  discovered  in  out-of-the-way  places 
enough  stories,  articles,  and  essays  by  the 
novelist  to  make  up  a  volume,  which  will 
sliortly  be  published  under  the  title  To 
be  Read  at  I)usk.  It  is  probably  not  of 
the  highest  merit,  but  to  some  persons 
anything,  however  trivial,  that  a  great  man 
writes  is  of  interest.  Apparently  there  is 
stiU  copyright  in  some  of  those  pieces,  and 
two  editions  will  therefore  be  issued,  one  in 
England  and  one  in  America.  The  English 
edition  will  contain  much  that  the  American 
does  not,  and  contrariwise.  Hence,  to  have 
the  treasure-trove  complete,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  possess  both  editions. 


Biography  by  epigram  is  a  dangerous 
experiment,  the  epigrammatist's  wit  being  so 
frequently  the  enemy  of  truth.  But  the 
writer  of  the  brief  account  of  Mr.  Henley 
which  accompanies  Mr.  Eothenstein's 
portrait  in  English  Portraits  (Grant 
Eichards)  hits  the  nail  on  the  head  more 
than  once.     For  example  : 

"He  is  so  fine  an  exponent  of  philosoiihic 
Toryism,  and  has  so  fast  a  grip  of  its  principles, 
that  he  would  have  been  a  fearful  thorn  in  the 
Tory  side  had  ho  gone  into  the  House  of 
CommoDS.  Happily,  he  chose  to  adorn  litera- 
tvu-o,  and  is  kno^vn  to  us  as  the  -WTiter  of  many 
beautiful  verses,  and  as  the  most  trenchant  of 
all  our  critics.  His  style — so  wholly  his  own, 
with  its  curt  and  bm-nished  phrases — is  a  trap 
in  which  several  young  men  have  come  to  most 
untimely  ends :  wbilst  others,  still  v.-ith  us, 
owe  miich  of  their  success  to  his  influence  and 
his  encouragement." 


The  estimate  continues : 

"He  is  a  famous  talker,  who  will  listen  with 
the  utmost  courtesy  to  anyone  who  dares  in- 
terrupt him,  aud  the  old  tag,  ex  forti  da/redo 
seems  quite  appropriate  to  'Burly,'  for  he  is 
as  much  loved  by  all  who  know  him  as  he  is 
feared  by  all  whom  he  knows.  He  has  written 
plays  (much  admired  by  every  actor-manager) 
with  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  has  edited  Bums 
and  the  Scots  Observe-,  has  ever  been  of  a  habit 
most  disputativo  and  polemic,  and  is  supposed 
to  admire  the  writings  of  Mr.  Andrew  Lang. 
Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  most  startling  facts  in 
modem  ethnography  that  Mr.  Henley  is  not  a 
Scotchman." 

"Burly,"  we  take  it,  is  derived  from  Mr. 
Stevenson's  essay  on  "  Talk  and  Talkers." 
Mr.  Henley's  share  in  London  should 
certainly  have  been  noticed,  not  the  least 
curious  circumstance  in  his  career  being 
the  part  2:)layed  by  so  vigorous  a  mind  in 
setting  the  fashion  for  such  saccharine 
trifles  as  rondeaus,  triolets,  and  ballades. 


Ix  connexion  with  the  foregoing  para- 
graphs it  may  be  stated  that  the  fourth  and 
concluding  volume  of  Messrs.  Henley  & 
Henderson's  Centenary  Edition  of  Burns, 
containing  Mr.  Henley's  essay  on  the  Life, 
Genius,and  Achievements  of  the  poet,  which 
extends  to  upwards  of  one  hundred  pages, 
will  be  published  on  the  2.5th  instant,  by 
Messrs.  Jack,  of  Edinburgh.  In  Mr.  Heine- 
mann's  announcements  are  included  a  second 
volume  of  Mr.  Henley's  new  edition  of 
Byron;  "  Macaire  "  and  "Admiral  Guinea," 
two  of  the  plays  written  by  Jlr.  Henley  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Stevenson;  and  a 
selection  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Blunt's  poems,  to 
which  Mr.  Henley  puts  an  introduction. 
Messrs.  Methuen  also  announce  Mr.  Henley's 
English  Lyrics  for  October. 


"We  understand  that  Mrs.  Morris  has 
decided  to  give  up  Kelmscott  House, 
Hammersmith,  and  that  the  lease  has  been 
taken  over  by  Mr.  H.  0.  Marillier. 
Besides  the  interest  conferred  upon  Kelm- 
scott House  by  Mr.  Morris,  who  made  it 
the  central  scene  of  his  Utopia  in  News 
from  Nowhere,  and  erected  his  presses 
next  door,-t]iere  is  an  older  legend  attached 
to  it.  Sir  Francis  Eonalds,  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  electric  telegraphy,  lived  there 
and  built  what  was  practically  the  hrst 
experimental  long  line,  carrying  several 
miles  of  wire  up  and  down  the  spacious 
garden,  which  is  one  of  tlie  principal  charms 
of  the  estate.  There  is  a  medallion  to  the 
memor^f  of  Eonalds  on  the  front  of  the 
house,  put  up  during  Mr.  Morris's  lifetime. 
How  much  interest  the  poet-decorator- 
socialist  took  in  the  erection  is  not  stated 
— but  Mr.  Morris  was  no  lover  of  modern 
science. 


Or  the  art  treasures  and  personal  relics 
accumulated  at  Kelmscott  House,  a  very 
few  will  be  allowed  to  remain.  The  hand- 
some Persian  carpet  which  used  to  hang 
as  a  canopy  in  the  dining  room  has  been 
bought  by  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
for  £200,  and  the  valuable  Eossettis  will 
probably  be  lent  by  Mrs.  Jtlorris  to  one  or 
other  of  the  national  collections.  The 
Kelmscott  Press,   as  previously  announced 


in  the  Academy,  wiU  be  wound-up  by  the 
executors  as  soon  as  the  works  now  in  hand 
are  completed.  As  for  Mr.  Morris's  magni- 
ficent library,  that  has  already  been  sold  at 
a  very  high  figure  to  a  purchaser  whose 
name  is  to  remain  a  secret. 


Ix  the  Times  of  Wednesday  Mr.  do 
Blowitz  gave  a  short  extract  from  the  first 
chapter  of  a  novel  by  M.  Augustin  Filon, 
just  beginning  in  the  Revue  de  Paris.  The 
novel,  which  is  entitled  Bahel,  contains  a 
description  of  a  birthday  celebration  of  the 
late  Prince  Imjierial  at  Chislehurst,  shortly 
after  the  death  of  Napoleon  III.  M.  Filon, 
the  author,  having  been  the  Prince's  tutor, 
is  in  a  position  to  give  a  portrait  of  the 
Prince  which  is  interesting  as  an  historical 
document.  This  is  the  passage  which  Mr. 
de  Blowitz  translates  : 

' '  In  their  midst,  well  iu  advance,  a  youth 
still  shm,  not  very  tall,  but  very  straight,  pale 
with  the  pallor  of  happy  emotion,  which  his 
i-ed  ribbon  accentuated.  The  glance,  pure, 
broad,  and  frank,  of  his  blue  eye,  dilated  with 
enthusiasm,  was  directed  smihngly  at  the 
friendly  company,  dominated  it,  and  embraced 
it.  A  gray-haired  personage — it  was  a  fine,  a 
venerable  head  —who  they  said  was  the  Duke  of 
Padua,  read   an   address   in   the   name   of  the 

committees.      Then   the  Prince  replied 

He  had  for  France  and  for  his  family  words  that 
were  filial  and  touching  and  simple.  He  spoke 
modestly  and  confidently  of  himself,  of  the 
future  which  seemed  to  him  so  bright,  and 
which  God  was  hiding  behind  a  veil.  And  you 
felt  that  the  rhetoric  of  the  professors  of 
politics  went  for  nothing  iu  this  speech,  so  fidl 
of  the  effusion  of  youth  and  of  faith.  When, 
apropos  of  popular  sovereignty,  which  was  the 
dogma  of  his  family,  he  uttered  these  words, 
'  (Test  le  aalut  et  e'cst  Ic  droit,'  his  voice  flung 
out  this  last  word  with  so  manly  a  vibration 
and  an  accent  so  energetically  affirmative  that 
all  those  present  were  startled  as  at  the  revela- 
tion of  a  character  and  a  destiny.  They  felt 
themselves  aroused,  and  a  great  cry  went  up, 
'  Vive  VEmpe.reur.'  " 


When  the  time  comes  for  Lockhart's  Life 
of  Scott  to  be  added  to  Messrs.  Black's 
Standard  Edition  of  the  Waverley  Novels  it 
will  be  found  that  the  abridgment  and  not 
the  complete  biography  has  been  decided 
ujion.  This,  in  the  opinion  of  many  persons, 
is  a  Y>itj,  although,  probably,  the  majority 
would  vote  for  the  condensation.  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself,  who,  as  a  ride,  is  in 
favour  of  spacious  literature,  once  expressed 
a  wish  for  Lockhart  in  an  abridged  form  ; 
not  for  himself,  it  is  true,  but  in  order  that 
more  people  might  come  to  know  the  book. 
The  same  edition  will  contain  also  a  selection 
of  Scott's  poems,  edited  by  Mr.  Lang,  who 
has,  we  believe,  already  performed  a  similar 
task  for  another  firm  of  publishers ;  and 
the  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  with  an  intro- 
duction by  Dean  Farrar. 


Every  few  years  sees  a  new  edition  of  the 
Waverley  Novels.  This  is  as  it  should  be, 
for  each  generation  wants  something  newer 
than  the  editions  which  former  generations 
were  glad  to  read  in.  Messrs.  Dent  &  Co. 
have  made  their  poj^idar  series  so  attractive 
— the  Temple  Shakespeare  and  the  Temple 
Classics,  to  wit — that  we  are  convinced 
Ijeforehand   that  it  wiU  be  hard  to  resist 
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the  edition  of  Scott  which  they  are  now 
preparing.  In  the  Temple  Classics  the  rule 
has  been  to  omit  prefaces,  hut  in  the  case 
of  Scott  a  reversion  will  be  made  to  the  plan 
adopted  with  the  Temple  Shakespeare,  and 
a  short  account  of  each  novel  will  stand  as 
introduction.  These  wiU  be  provided  by 
Mr.  Clement  K.  Shorter. 


A  GEXTLEir.i^'  who  has  been  lecturing  on 
Mr.  Barrie  and  his  writings  has  received 
an  interesting  note  from  the  author  of 
Sentimental  Tommy  touching  his  sojourn  in 
Nottingham  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Nottingham  Express.     Mr.  Barrie  writes : 

"I  thank  you  for  your  letter,  and  wish  you 
had  a  better  subject  for  your  lecture.  I  don't 
know  of  any  personal  article  about  myself  that 
is  not  imaginary  and  largely  erroneous.  But 
there  is  really  uothius;  to  tell  that  would  in- 
terest auyone.  Yes,  I  was  in  Nottingham  for  a 
year,  and  liked  it  well,  though  I  was  known  to 
scarce  any  one.  If  you  ever  met  an  uncouth 
stranger  wandering  in  the  dark  round  the 
castle,  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  his  appearance 
unimpressive,  a  book  in  each  pocket,  and  his 
thoughts  300  miles  due  north,  it  might  have 
been  the  subject  of  your  lecture." 

The  remark  concerning  the  inaccuracy  of 
the  personal  articles  suggests  Mr.  Barrie's 
answer  to  someone  who  asked  where  he 
lived.  "I  am  always  at  Thrums,"  he 
repKed,    "  except   when   the   papers   say   I 


The    following    advertisement    is    taken 
from  an  American  magazine  : — 
Mr.  Reader : 


Ask  your  Bookseller  to  show  you  the  new 
25c  edition  of  the  RUBAIYAT  OF  OMAR 
KHA  YVAM.  published  by  Dodge  Book  and 
Stationery  Co. 

How  would  this  have  struck  Edward  Fitz- 
Gerald  in  his  Suffolk  hermitage  ? 


The  title  of  Mark  Twain's  new  book  has 
again  been  changed.  It  began  by  being 
The  Sureirini/  fnnocent  Abroad;  then  it  was 
2Iorc  Trampt  A/irnnd,  and  now  and  finally  it 
is  FoJIowini)  the  Equator.  According  to  the 
Critic  Mark  Twain  receives  the  colossal 
amount  of  £8,000  for  this  work — a  sum 
which  he  will  straightway  hand  over  to 
his  creditors,  an<l  thus  reduce  his  debt  to 
£1,000.  At  this  rate  we  may  hope  very 
shortly  to  see  the  humorist  again  free  from 
financial  care. 


The  Critic  contains  also  the  following 
particulars  of  Following  the  Equator.  It 
contains  about  seventy  or  eighty  chapters, 
each  one  of  which  is  headed  with  a  new 
I'udd'nhead  Wilson  maxim.  One  of  these 
roads,  '  The  best  protection  of  principles  is 
prosperity.'  The  poster  that  will  be  used 
in  advertising  Following  the  Ei/uator  repre- 
sents Jlr.  Clemens  sitting  tilted  back  in  a 
steamer-chair,  with  a  yachting  cap  pulled 
well  over  his  eyes.  Under  the  picture,  in 
a  facsimile  of  his  autograph,  is  the  line, 
'  Be  good  and  you  wiU  bo  lonesome.' 
"  As  there  is  no  (me  in  sight,"  adds  The 
Lounger,  "I  take  it  tliat  ^Ir.  Clemens  is 
good." 


The  current  Chap  Book  contains  "A 
Plea,"  addressed  by  Mr.  John  Kendrick 
Bangs  to  the  gentlemen  who  criticise  books. 
There  are  so  many  of  that  fraternitj'  in  our 
own  country  that  we  may  give  some  publicity 
to  the  appeal  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  too. 
Mr.  Bangs's  argument  is  thus  stated  : 

"  When  Shakespeare  was  a  novice  at  the  art  of 

writing  plays. 
He'd  no  such  competition  as  the  men  of  modern 

days ; 
For  when  on  paper  first  he  put  his  pathos  and 

his  wit. 
The   plays   of    WilHam    Shakespeare    were    of 

course  as  yet  unwrit. 

And  so  it  wis  with   Milton,  when   he  sought 

Ufe's  richest  pelf, 
He  never  had  a  f  oeman  like  his  highly  honom-ed 

self. 
Nor  was  there  ever  on  the  shelves  in  Addison's 

great  day 
Another   gentle    essayist    to   tourney    for   the 

bay." 

So  much  being  stated,  Mr.  Bangs  puts  the 

case  for  himself  and   his   brethren  of   the 

pen: 

"  And  so,  ye  critics,  gently  deal  with  those  poor 

wights  who  now 
Are  strugghng  for  the  wreath  that  fame  puts 

on  the  worthy  brow  ; 

For  it  is  true,  past  question,  that  the  race  is 

harder  won. 
Because   of  what   these   giauts  of  the   gloried 

past  have  done. 
Discom-age  not  the  running,  if  it  seem  not  veiy 

fast. 
By  flaunting  in  the  rimuer's  eyes  the  records  of 

the  past ; 


And  for  those  weary  souls  who  fail — whate'er 

the  reason  be. 
Grant    them    the    consolation    of    your    silent 

sympathy." 

The  unfortunate  circumstance  is  that  silence 
gives  consent ;  which  is  the  last  thing  that 
one  wishes  to  suggest  to  so  many  of  these 
failures. 


The  Beauties  of  Marie  Corelli  are  before 
us.  They  came  here  in  the  waste  hours  of 
last  Tuesday  afternoon — insidiously — in  a 
small  green  volume,  pp.  124.  Some  are 
short,  some  are  middling  long  ;  and  long  or 
short  they  are  all  culled  by  Annie  Mackay 
from  the  gifted  and  popular  authoress's 
works.  Wo  refrain  from  criticism,  but  we 
cannot  refrain  from  writing  down  some — 
a  poor  six — of  the  Beauties  that  leapt  at  us 
as  we  roamed  the  pages.  The  first  has  all 
the  freshness  of  a  spring  morning : 

"  Methinks  those  who  are  best  beloved  of  the 
gods  are  chosen  first  to  die." — From  Ardath. 

"The  heart-whole  appreciation  of  the  million 
is  by  no  means  so  '  vulgar '  as  it  is  frequently 
considered." — Hid. 

"  We  are  never  grateful  enough  to  the  candid 
persons  who  wake  us  from  our  dreams." — From 
Vendetta. 

"  Who  can  adequately  describe  the  thrilling 
excitement  attending  an  aristocratic  '  crush  '  "  'r 
From  Thelma. 

"  Genius  is  a  big  thing;  I  do  not  assume  to 
possess  it." — From  The  Murder  of  Delicia. 

"  Great  Heavens  I  " — From  Ziolia. 


EXCUESIONS  IN  CEITICI8M. 
I. — Dox  Quixote. 
Bon  Qui.eote  for  a  paltry  two  shillings ! 
That  is  the  latest  exploit  of  cheap  print- 
ing, and  Messrs.  Bliss,  Sands  &  Co.  are 
responsible  for  it.  I  should  hope  that 
many,  like  myself,  will  be  delighted  with 
so  easy  an  opportunity  of  renewing  a 
delightful  acquaintance ;  and  those  who 
have  not  yet  made  it  have  no  excuse  now 
for  delay.  I  cannot  say  I  care  for  the 
illustrations,  which  seem  to  me  a  pecidiarly 
cheap  travesty  of  the  style  of  Daniel  Vierge ; 
but  they  are  few,  and  need  not  concern  the 
reader.  The  translation  is  the  old  one  of 
Jarvis.  Now,  Jarvis  was  no  master  of 
style ;  but  he  had  the  inestimable  advan- 
tage of  living  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  a  fascinating  style  was  in  the  air, 
and  consequently  he  is  a  most  pleasant 
and  stimulating  change  from  the  feature- 
less style  of  the  average  modem  novel. 
I  have  spent  some  charming  hours  with 
this  treasure  brought  to  my  gate.  Was 
there  ever  so  strange  a  book  as  this  Bon 
Quixote  !  To  what  class  shall  we  assign  it  ? 
Solitary,  singular,  it  will  not  be  pigeon- 
holed ;  your  literary  entomologists  shall 
ticket  it,  gemis  and  suh-genus  it,  at  their 
peril.  It  is  complex  beyond  measure.  It 
is  a  piece  of  literary  duplicity  without  pre- 
cedent or  succession ;  nay,  duplicity  within 
duplicity,  a  sword  turning  all  ways,  like  that 
wMch  gimrded  "unpermitted  Eden"  (to 
quote  a  cancelled  verse  of  Eossetti's  Lovers 
Noelurn).  Let  not  Swift  say  that  he  was 
bom  to  introduce  and  refine  irony.  The 
irony  of  Cervantes  is  refined  and  dangerous 
beyond  the  irony  of  Swift ;  Swift's  is  obvious 
beside  it.  All  irony  is  double-tongued ;  but 
whether  it  be  the  irony  of  Swift,  or  Swift's 
predecessors,  or  Swift's'  successors,  it  has 
this  characteristic :  that  its  duplicity  is  (so 
to  speak)  a  one-sided  duplicity ;  if  you  do 
not  take  the  inner  meaning,  you  read 
baffled,  without  pleasure,  without  admira- 
tion, without  comprehension.  "  Who  are 
you  a-getting  at?"  is  the  reader's  feeling. 
But  this  strange  irony,  this  grave  irony, 
this  broadly-laugliing  irony,  of  the  strange, 
grave,  humorous  Spaniard,  delights  even 
those  who  have  not  a  touch  of  the  ironic  in 
their  composition.  They  laugh  at  the  comic 
nuisk,  who  cannot  see  the  melanclioly  face 
behind  it.  It  is  the  Knight  of  the  Eueful 
Countenance  in  the  vizard  of  Sancho  Panza  ; 
and  all  laugh,  while  some  few  have  tears  in 
their  laughter.  "  Ha  !  ha  "  guffaw  the 
many;  "well,  to  be  .sure,  what  an  ass  is 
this  Don  Quixote,  and  how  vastly  diverting 
are  his  absurd  doings!  Ha!  ha!"  And 
they  know  not  that  their  derision  is  derided  ; 
that  they  are  trapped  and  cozened  into  jeers  ; 
that  Cervantes,  from  behind  his  mask,  be- 
holds their  fat-witted  grins  with  a  sardonic 
smile. 

A  core  of  scornful  and  melancholy  protest, 
set  about  with  a  pulp  of  satire,  and  outside 
all  a  rind  of  thick  burlesque— that  is  Bon 
Quixote.  It  never  "  laughed  Spain's  chivalry 
away."  Chivalry  was  no  more  in  a  country 
where  it  could  be  written.  AVhere  it  could 
be  thought  an  impeachment  of  idealism, 
idealism  had  ceased  to  be.  Against  this 
very   state   of   things    its   secret  but  lofty 
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contempt  is  aimed.  Herein  lies  its  curious 
complexity.  Outwardly  Cervantes  falls  in 
with  the  waxing  materialism  of  the  day, 
and  professes  to  satirise  everything  that  is 
chivalrous  and  ideal.  Behind  all  that,  is 
subtle,  suppressed,  mordant  satire  of  the 
material  spirit  in  all  its  forms :  the  clownish 
materialism  of  the  boor;  the  comfortable 
materialism  of  the  bourgeois ;  the  pedantic 
materialism  of  the  scholar  and  the  mundane 
cleric  ;  the  idle,  luxurious,  arrogant  material- 
ism of  the  noble — all  agreeing  in  derisive 
conceit  of  superiority  to  the  poor  madman 
who  still  believes  in  grave,  exalted,  heroic 
ideas  of  life  and  duty.  Finally,  at  the 
deepmost  core  of  the  strange  and  wonderful 
satire,  in  which  the  hidden  mockery  is  so 
opposite  to  the  seeming  mockery,  lies  a 
sympathy  even  to  tears  with  all  height  and 
heroism  insidated  and  out  of  date,  mad  to 
the  eyes  of  a  purblind  world  :  nay,  a  bitter 
confession  that  such  nobility  is,  indeed,  mad 
and  phantasmal,  in  so  much  as  it  imputes 
its  own  greatness  to  a  petty  and  clay-content 
societj'.  Even  Sancho  is  held  up  to  admira- 
tion mixed  with  smiles,  because  he  has  the 
dim  yet  tough  insight  to  follow  what  he 
does  not  understand,  yet  obscurely  feels  to 
be  worthy  of  love  and  following.  The 
author  of  the  heroic  Numantia  a  contemner 
of  the  lofty  and  ideal !  It  could  not  be. 
Surely  Don  Quixote  has  much  of  the  writer's 
self ;  of  his  poetic  discontent  with  the  earthy 
and  money  -  seeking  society  around  him. 
There  is  no  true  laughter  in  literature  with 
such  a  hidden  sadness  as  that  of  Cervantes. 

Yet  it  is  laughter,  and  not  all  sad.  The 
man  is  a  humorist,  and  feels  that  if  the 
world  be  full  of  mournful  humour,  yet  life 
would  go  nigh  to  madness  if  there  were  not 
some  honest  laughter  as  well  —  laughter 
from  the  full  lungs.  Therefore  he  gives  us 
Sancho  —  rich,  unctuous,  Shakespearean 
humour  to  the  marrow  of  him.  The 
mockers  of  the  Don,  with  their  practical 
jests  on  him,  furnish  the  understanding 
reader  with  but  pitying  and  half- reluctant 
laughter ;  but  the  faithful  compost  of  fat 
and  flesh  who  cleaves  to  the  meagre  visionary 
allows  us  mirth  unstinted  and  unqualified. 
Many  a  touch  in  this  creation  of  the  great 
Spaniard  reminds  us  of  like  touches  in  the 
greatest  of  Englishmen.  Sancho's  blunt 
rejection  of  titles,  for  example:  "Don  does 
not  belong  to  me,  nor  ever  did  to  any  of  my 
family :  I  am  called  plain  Sancho  Panza, 
mj'  father  was  a  Sancho,  and  my  grandfather 
a  Sancho,  and  they  were  all  Panzas,  without 
any  addition  of  Dons  or  Donnas."  Who 
does  not  remember  at  once  the  drunken 
tinker's  "  What !  am  I  not  Christopher 
Sly  ?  "  &c.  The  two  passages  are  delight- 
fully kindred  in  style  and  humour.  How 
like,  too,  is  Sancho's  meandering  telling  of 
his  story  at  the  Duke's  table,  and  Dame 
Quickly's  narrative  style,  when  she  recounts 
Falstafi's  promise  of  marriage  !  Unadid- 
terated  peasant  natm-e  both — the  same  in 
Spain  as  in  Eastcheap.  What  more  glori- 
ously characteristic  than  Sancho's  rebutting 
of  the  charge  that  he  may  prove  un- 
grateful in  advancement  to  high  station  ? 
"  Souls  like  mine  are  covered  four 
inches  thick  with  the  grease  of  the  old 
Christian."  But  enough.  With  all  the 
inward  gravity  of  his  irony,  Cervantes  has 


abundantly  provided  that  we  need  not  take 
his  seriousness  too  seriously:  there  is  laughter 
in  rivers,  even  for  those  who  enter  deepest 
into  that  grave  core.  We  do  not  deny  that 
he  laughs  himself  at  his  Knight,  as  an 
idealist  can  laugh  at  his  own  extravagances  ; 
and  invites  you  to  laugh  too — with  the 
laughter  which  does  homage  to  what  is 
laughed  at.  And  this  many-sided  master- 
piece of  Spain  and  the  world  is  now  at 
anyone's  command  for  two  shillings !  "Let 
those  read  now  who  never  read  before  ;  and 
those  who  always  read  now  read  the  more." 
Francis  Thompson. 


EIOHAED   HOLT  HUTTON. 

Mr.  Hl'tton  was  bom  seventy-one  years 
ago.  So  much  is  told  in  the  one  or  two 
scant  biographies  which  have  accompanied 
the  announcement  of  his  death  in  the  daily 
press.  The  inscription  on  the  coffin  was 
not  more  communicative:  "Richard  Holt 
Hutton.  Died  Sept.  9,  1897.  Aged 
seventy-one  years."  The  only  London 
paper,  so  far  as  we  have  seen,  which  went 
further  into  detail  did  so  in  these  words  : 
"  He  was  born  in  London,  where  his  father 
was  minister  of  Carter-lane  Chapel."  The 
truth  is,  that  Richard  Holt  Hutton  was  born 
in  Leeds,  where  his  father  served  the  Mill 
Hill  Chapel  from  1818  to  1835.  The  exact 
date  of  his  birth  was  June  2,  1826,  and  it  was 
followed  by  his  baptism  on  September  12. 
His  father,  who  himself  was  the  son  of 
the  Unitarian  minister  of  Eustace-street 
Chapel,  Dublin,  did  afterwards  move  to 
London,  to  the  jiastorate  of  Carter-lane 
Chapel.  The  future  journalist  was  then 
a  boy  of  nine,  whose  slightly  dreamy — 
not  to  say  vague  —  habit  of  mind  and 
body  was  occasionally  goaded  into  action, 
though  not  permanently  quickened,  by  the 
"  Prompt,  Richard,  prompt !  "  of  his  grand- 
mother. This  lady  lived  to  be  ninety-nine 
years  of  age,  instead  of  a  hundred  as  he 
hoped :  an  ineompletion  which  rather  annoyed 
her  grandson,  who  liked  symmetry  rather 
than  incident  in  literature  and  in  life. 
The  youth — who  was  very  short-sighted  even 
then — went  to  University  College,  where 
De  Morgan  was  his  best  master,  and 
Walter  Bagehot  his  best  friend.  He  used  to 
teU  the  story  of  a  walk  with  Bagehot  up  and 
down  Regent-street  for  two  hours  in  an 
attempt  to  find  Oxford-street,  so  hot  had 
their  argument  become  as  to  whether  the 
so-called  logical  principle  of  identity  (A  is 
A)  was  entitled  to  rank  as  a  law  of  thought 
or  only  as  a  postidate  of  language. 

Mr.  Hutton  took  his  degree  at  London 
University  with  credit,  and  after  some  atten- 
dance at  German  universities  he  began  his 
career  as  a  teacher  of  mathematics  at  Bedford 
College.  But  the  editor's  chair  was  his  des- 
tiny, and  already  he  knew  it.  The  organ  of 
the  Unitarians,  the  Liquirer,  was  then  owned 
by  Mr.  John  Robinson,now  the  knighted  chief 
of  the  stall  of  the  Baili/  News.  To  the  service 
of  that  organ  he  rallied  Bagehot,  Osier,  and 
Sanford.  But  Mr.  Hutton,  for  that  once, 
wanted  to  move  too  quickly.  Instead  of  re- 
porting sermons  he  wanted  to  suppress  them 


altogether  ;  and  he  had  dreams  of  an  official 
liturgy  which  shoidd  protect  the  Unitarian 
laity  from  the  extempore  prayers  of  their 
ministers.  Clearly  the  Church  of  England 
was  beckoning  to  him ;  and  he  responded 
to  the  summons.  When,  therefore,  Mr. 
Townsend  bought  the  Spectator,  about  the 
year  1861,  to  run  it  as  a  Liberal  Church  of 
England  paper,  he  found  in  Mr.  Hutton  a  man 
who  could  attend  to  the  literat^lre  while  lie 
himself  took  in  hand  the  jjolitics.  How  ho 
attended  to  the  literature  is  too  well  known 
to  need  more  than  a  word  here.  He  loved 
standard  authors,  and  he  was  glad  to  add 
to  their  ranks,  especially  from  members  of 
the  Athenajum  Club.  Perhaps  the  young 
and  moving  spirit  which  spoke  througli 
R.  L.  Stevenson  and  Mr.  Kipling  found  in 
him  a  reluctant  listener.  ' '  Prompt,  Richard, 
prompt !  "  readers  may  sometimes  have 
felt  inclined  to  cry  over  his  notices  of  early 
works  of  authors  now  assured  of  name  and 
fame. 

The  journalism  which  drew  the  newer  spirits 
around  !Mr.  Henley  Mr.  Hutton  examined 
through  glasses  he  took  off  to  rub  again  and 
again.  He  was  not  prompt  enough  for  that ! 
Mr.  Hutton  thought  the  English  language 
an  inexpressive  one,  and  had  laid  his  plans 
accordingly.  "  Our  articles,"  he  wrote  to  a 
young  contributor,  "cannot  be  much  over 
two  columns,  say  160  lines  or  1,600  words. 
Now  (such  is  the  barrenness  of  English 
speech)  that  in  1,600  words  only  one  or  two 
distinct  points  can  be  brought  out  with  any 
vivacity  and  crispness,  and  vivacity  and 
crispness  are  of  the  essence  of  effective  news- 
paper writing." 

He  stocked  his  paper  with  plain  facts 
rather  than  with  rare  imaginings  or  prettj' 
fancies.  It  lacked  by -play.  It  was  prosaic 
to  the  elect,  but  it  was  useful  to  a  large  class, 
whom  it  led  further  on  the  road  to  literarj' 
and  religious  and  political  tolerance  than  they 
themselves,  unaided,  woidd  have  reached. 
The  old  order  changeth,  now  as  ever ;  and 
it  was  a  significant  fact  that  the  novels  of 
George  Meredith,  which  Mr.  Hutton  could  not 
understand,  were  the  subject  of  a  really 
appreciative  article  at  last  in  the  very  issue 
of  the  Spectator  which  contained  the  follow- 
ing affecting  announcement  of  the  literary 
editor's  death : 

"  Oiu-  readers,"  said  that  announcement, 
and  it  said  no  more,  ' '  will  be  grieved  to 
hear  of  the  death  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Huttou, 
so  long  one  of  the  editors  of  this  journal. 
After  an  illness  of  many  mouths,  marked  by 
severe  though  intermittent  suft'erings,  he  passed 
away  quietly  in  sleep,  during  the  afternoon 
of  Thursday,  the  9th  inst.  His  colleagues 
are  forbidden  by  pledges,  which  they  cannot 
break,  either  to  write  a  memoir  of  him, 
or,  within  the  range  of  their  influence,  to 
permit  any  one  else  to  do  so.  They  can,  there- 
fore, only  record  their  grief  at  an  event  which, 
in  the  case  of  the  writer  of  these  lines,  ter- 
minates an  unbroken  friendsfiip  of  thirty-six 
years,  and  a  literary  alUance  which,  at  ouce  in 
its  duration  and  completeness,  is  probably  with- 
out a  precedent." 

Mr.  Hutton,  though  a  most  industrious 
editor  and  contributor  to  his  own  columns, 
did  not  publish  many  books.  His  Essays 
Theological  and  Literary  remain  as  his  best 
monument ;  but,  to  do  them  justice,  you  must 
put  yourself  back  into  the  environment  of 
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the  days  in  wliicli  they  were  produced.     In 

Ms  appreciations  of  jioetry,  such  as  his 
essays  on  Wordsworth  and  his  Genius,  on 
Browning  and  SheUeifs  Poetical  Ifysti- 
cisiii,  he  showed  us  his  least  perceptive  side. 
His  Stiidit's  in  Partiument  had  much  praise 
in  its  time  ;  and  there  are  many  who  tliink 
that  his  monograph,  Cardinal  Newman,  is 
a  sufficing  piece  of  work  as  far  as  it  goes. 
Newman  was  the  greatest  admiration  of  his 
life,  his  model  in  literary  style,  his  pattern 
and  exemplar  as  a  man  living  in  the  world, 
but  not  of  it.  "  In  a  century,"  he  said,  "  in 
whicli  physical  discover}''  and  material  well- 
being  have  usurped  and  almost  absorbed 
the  admiration  of  mankind,  such  a  life  as 
that  of  Cardinal  Newman  stands  out  in 
strange  and  almost  majestic,  though  singu- 
gularly  graoef  id  and  unpretending,  contrast 
to  the  eager  and  agitated  turmoil  of  con- 
fused passions,  hesitating  ideals,  tentative 
virtues,  and  groj^ing  jiliilanthi'opies,  amid 
which  it  has  been  lived."  That  does 
not  sound  very  much  like  the  voice  of  a 
Radical  editor,  as  Hutton  was  once  held  to  be ; 
nor  like  the  voice  of  a  leader  of  anti-vivi- 
sectionists,  for  that  matter.  The  Times  refers 
to  Newman  as  "the  teacher  towards  whom, 
in  his  later  years,  he  was  most  attached." 
The  word  was  jirobably  written  attracted; 
but  attached  represents  the  truth ;  nor  did 
the  attachment  date  from  late  years  only. 
Cardinal  Newman,  away  in  Birmingham, 
was  aware  of  the  homage  that  Wellington- 
street  offered  him  and  was  able  to  express 
in  bolder  and  bolder  and  bolder  terms 
as  time  and  prejudice  went  by.  "I 
have  now  for  twenty  years  held  him,  as 
a  journalist,  to  be  a  good  friend  of 
mine,"  wrote  Cardinal  Newman  in  a  private 
letter  in  1884.  Perhaps  one  link  with 
Newman  was  to  be  found  in  tlie  fact  that 
both  alike  had  broken  first  ties,  and  made  a 
change  of  religious  belief.  And  both  alike 
had  kept  fii-ni  friends  in  the  communions 
they  had  left.  For  Hutton  held  Dr.  Mar- 
tineau  in  an  esteem  which  had,  from  the  first, 
free  puT)lic  expression.  Dr.  Martineau  some- 
times used  the  privilege  of  an  old  friend  to 
question  the  poUcy  of  the  Spectator;  and 
his  remonstrances  were  more  refreshing  to 
Hutton  than  the  praises  of  most  other  men. 
Mr.  Hutton  was  twice  married  into  the 
Boscoe  family,  his  second  wife,  the  cousin 
of  his  first,  being  the  grand-daughter  of 
Lorenzo  do  Medici's  biograjiher.  Her 
luisband,  who  had  prayed  to  suvive  her,  so 
that  he  might  tend  lier  to  the  last,  did  so 
in  fact,  her  illness,  which  was  one  of  mind 
as  well  as  body,  having  carried  her  hence 
only  a  short  time  before  his  own  day  of 
death.  He  was  buried  in  Twickenham 
parish  cemetery  on  Tuesday,  and  round  his 
grave  were  grouped  Anglicans,  Roman 
Catholics,  and  Unitarians,  in  almost  e(pml 
numbers  and  in  equal  grief. 


WANTED:  A  PHILANTHROPIST  FOR 
RESEARCH. 

Wk  are  constantly  reminded  that  tlie  Queen 
rules  over  more  Orientals  than  any  sovereign 
m  the  world,  and  one  would,  therefore, 
suppose  that  the  way  would  be  made  easy 
for   such  of  lier  natural-born   subjects   as 


may  wish  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of 
Oriental  languages  or  Oriental  religions. 
Yet  nothing  is  so  persistently  cold-shouldered 
by  the  British  Government  as  Oriental 
studies.  To  the  International  Congress  of 
Orientalists  just  held  in  Paris  came  dele- 
gates not  only  from  the  Asiatic  States 
directly  interested,  but  from  nearly  every 
European  Power.  France,  Russia,  Austria, 
Italy — even  Holland  and  Sweden — sent  re- 
presentatives, but  the  name  of  England  does 
not  appear  upon  the  list.  Nor  was  the 
omission  of  our  rulers  corrected,  as  some- 
times haj^pens,  by  private  enterprise.  A 
sprinkling  of  jirofessors  from  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  a  few  officials  from  the 
British  Sluseum  and  the  Asiatic  Society 
made  up  nearly  the  whole  of  England's 
contribution  to  the  assembl3^  Of  all  the 
countries  there  represented,  the  one  that 
shoidd  have  been  the  most  interested  in  the 
discussion  made  the  poorest  show. 

The  reason  for  this  is,  of  course,  that  no 
Englishman  can  undertake  the  study  of 
Orientalism  or  any  other  abstruse  science  un- 
less he  is  prepared  to  sacrifice  money  as  well 
as  time.  In  France,  beside  the  magnificent 
Ecole  du  Louvre  there  is  the  State-supported 
Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes,  and  a  whole  host  of 
lesser  schools,  subsidised  "on  the  ground 
of  public  utility,"  at  which  a  student  can 
obtain  the  best  instruction  at  a  trifling  ex- 
pense. In  Austria,  Italy,  and  Germany  the 
same  work  is  in  part  done  by  the  Imperial  and 
Royal  Academies.  In  America,  similar  insti- 
tutions, founded  by  individual  generosity, 
are  sjiringing  up  every  year.  But  in  Eng- 
land a  few  unpaid  chairs  at  the  Universities 
is  all  that  has  been  done  for  what  we  may 
fitly  call  advanced  studies.  The  would-be 
student  must  teach  himself  in  the  best  way 
that  he  can,  and  without  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing even  honour  in  return  for  his  labour. 
The  most  he  can  look  forward  to  is  the 
chance  of  reading  a  paper  on  his  special 
suljject  to  a  learned  society — to  which,  by 
the  way,  he  must  pay  entrance  fee  and  sub- 
scription before  he  can  even  obtain  a  hearing. 
Nor  is  there  any  means  by  which  he  can 
turn  his  dearly  acquired  knovrledge  to 
pecuniary  account.  No  publisher  will  risk 
the  expense  of  publishing  the  result  of  his 
researches,  for  they  can  never  appeal  to 
any  but  a  few  readers.  Except  on  the 
very  rare  occasions  when  some  accidental 
circumstance  brings  his  subject  immediately 
before  the  general  public,  the  reviews  are 
closed  to  him  for  the  same  reason.  Is  it 
sui-jirising  that  many  students  should  drop 
out  of  the  race  altogether,  and  that  two 
Oriental  scholars,  of  whose  work  any  nation 
in  Europe  would  have  been  proud,  should 
have  died  in  England  during  the  last  decade 
in  actual  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life  ? 

The  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is  not 
at  first  sight  \'ory  easy  to  find.  No  help  is 
to  be  looked  for  from  Government,  for  the 
Treasury  will  hardly  allow  the  British 
INIuseum  enough  money  to  bind  its  books. 
AVe  have,  indeed,  the  Civil  List  and  the 
Royal  Literary  Fund,  but  both  these  insti- 
tutions aim  at  relieving  destitution  when 
it  occurs  rather  than  at  preventing  its 
occurrence,  and  the  funds  at  their  disposal 
are  miserably  small.  What  is  wanted  is 
some    means    by    which    those    versed    in 


advanced  studies  can  find  a  steady,  if  small, 
market  for  their  wares,  such  as  is  provided 
in  France  by  foundations  like  the  Musee 
Guimet.  When  the  splendid  collection  which 
bears  this  name  of  objects  illustrative  of  the 
Science  of  Religions  was  presented  by  its 
munificent  collector  to  the  State,  the  latter, 
on  accepting  the  gift,  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Minister  of  Education  an  annual 
credit  of  40,000  francs,  to  be  devoted 
to  a  series  of  publications  to  be  called 
the  Annates  du  Musee  Guimet.  With  this 
sum  is  maintained  the  Revue  de  V  Histoire 
des  Religions,  which  appears  every  two 
months,  and  employs  a  staff  of  over 
thirty  contributors  and  reviewers.  It  also 
publishes  one  or  two  important  works  on 
the  same  subject  every  year,  wHch  are  sold 
at  a  high  and  uniform  price  for  the  joint 
benefit  of  the  author  and  tlie  Museum.  And 
it  further  provides  for  the  continual  issue  of 
a  series  of  popular  handbooks  published  at 
a  price  which  puts  them  within  the  reach  of 
all.  Other  foundations,  such  as  the  Prix 
Langlois,  the  Prix  Zographos,  the  Prix 
Lagrange,  and  many  others,  are  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Institut  de  France,  and  pro- 
vide for  awards  of  from  1,000  to  10,000 
francs  being  made  yearly  to  the  authors  of 
works  dealing  with  different  branches  of 
history  or  linguistics,  the  particidar  subject 
being  generally  prescribed  by  the  terms  of 
the  gift.  The  richest  of  these  is  the  great 
biennial  prize  of  the  Institut  itself,  which 
provides  no  less  than  20,000  francs  every 
two  years  for  the  best  work  on  any  branch 
of  advanced  study ;  but  there  are  nearly 
100  of  the  smaller  ones.  If,  therefore,  the 
French  student  who  is  proficient  in  his 
svibject  fails  to  obtain  some  pecuniary 
return  it  is  probably  because  he  is  deficient 
in  the  gifts  of  tact  and  expression,  the 
absence  of  which  would  jirobably  have 
insured  his  failure  in  any  other  walk  of 
life. 

Here,  then,  is  a  way  in  which  some 
philanthropic  lover  of  learning  might  do 
much  to  take  away  Eng-land's  reproach  as 
the  most  unkind  country  in  the  world  to 
scholars.  Let  him  provide  a  certain  siun 
every  year  to  be  given  to  the  author  of 
advanced  works  dealing  with  anj-  branch 
of  study  that  he  may  affect.  A  committee 
to  decide  on  the  merits  of  the  works  could 
easily  be  formed  from  among  onr  university 
professors  and  the  members  of  our  learned 
societies.  Such  books  are  written  with  too 
much  difficulty  for  the  prize  to  encourage 
the  production  of  mere  trash  ;  nor  would  the 
competitors  be  so  numerous  as  to  make  the 
task  of  judging  one  of  verj'  great  difficulty. 
But  the  hope  of  one  day  obtaining  such  a 
reward  would  go  far  to  put  hope  into  the 
heart  of  many  a  poor  student,  and  the  fact 
that  a  book  had  received  such  a  mark  of 
approval  would  of  itself  give  it  a  certain 
pecuniary  value.  Nor  would  the  cost  of 
l^rinting  and  publishing  the  successful 
studies  be  excessive.  A  tiny  society  like 
that  of  Biblical  Archaeology  manages  to 
use  in  its  proceedings  Greek,  Coptic,  iSj'riae, 
and  even  hierogljqihie  and  cuneiform  text 
without  over-straining  its  very  slender  re- 
sources, whUe  in  these  days  of  photo-zinco- 
graphy other  illustrations  cotdd  be  obtained 
at  a  cheap   rate.     Altogether,   the   annual 
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sum  of  £500,  which,  even  at  the  present 
rate  of  interest  does  not  demand  a  larger 
capital  than  £20,000,  would  probably  suffice 
for  the  production  of  one  large  or  several 
smaller  works  every  year,  and  yet  give  a 
handsome  reward  to  the  authors.  Cannot 
one  of  our  rich  men  be  persuaded  to  pro- 
vide such  a  sum  ?  By  so  doing  he  would 
found  for  himself  a  monument  more  enduring 
than  brass. 


CHRONICLE  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

The  new  novels  of  the  week  are  noticed 
at  length  in  another  column,  and,  as 
usual,  in  number  are  well  ahead  of  the 
output  of  any  other  department  of  letters. 
The  handsomest  book  of  the  week  is  The 
Printers  of  Basle  in  the  XVth  and  XVIth 
Centuries;  Mr.  Logie  Robertson's  Outlines  of 
English.  Literature  is  the  smallest ;  and  the 
most  curious  is  Mr.  Heckethorn's  two 
bulky,  flaming  red  volumes  dealing  with 
the  secret  societies  of  the  world.  This  is 
a  new  edition. 

We  have  also  received  from  Mr.  T. 
Fisher  Unwin  a  new  edition  of  The  Gods, 
Some  Mortals,  and  Lord  Wichetiham,  by  John 
Oliver  Hobbes,  to  which  the  author  con- 
tributes the  following  preface : 

"The  book,  written  nf^arly  three  years  ago, 
has  many  shortoomings,  of  which  the  author  is 
but  the  more  conscious  when  she  reraombers 
the  leniency  shown  by  her  critics  at  the  time 
of  its  first  publication.  Hpr  aim  in  writing 
the  novel  was  to  depict  two  types  of  human 
failure — the  failure  judged  by  the  standard  of 
worldly  success,  and  the  failure  judged  by 
every  standard.  The  story  is  one  which  might 
have  happened  better  in  many  other  ways,  but 
which  happened,  nevertheless,  in  the  way  de- 
scribed—a study  of  a  whole  society,  but  of  a 
small  circle  of  individuals.'' 

A  popular  edition  of  Fire  and  Sword  in 
the  Sudan  has  also  been  issued  on  the  eve 
of  an  advance  into  the  Sudan.  The  author 
has  shortened  the  book  by  striking  out 
much  of  the  historical  matter,  and  mauj' 
details  not  of  general  interest,  and  has  con- 
fined this  volume,  as  far  as  possible,  to  a 
narrative  of  his  personal  experiences. 


NEW  BOOKS  RECEIVED. 
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Mailing,  by  Anna  Molboe ;  "  The  Old  Adam 
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a  new  edition  in  -18  vols. ;  "  The  Spectator,"  a 
new  edition  in  8  vols.,  with  an  introductory 
essay  by  Austin  Dobsou,  the  text  annotated 
and  edited  by  G.  Gregory  Smith.  M.A.  ; 
Spenser's  "  Faerie  Queene,"  pictured  and 
decorated  by  L.  Fairfax-Muckley ;  "Richard 
Waguer,"  by  Houston  Stewart  Chamberlain, 
translated  from  the  German  by  G.  Ainslie 
Hight  and  revised  by  the  author ;  "  The  Early 
Life  of  William  Wordsworth,  1770-1798":  a 
Study  of  the  Prelude,  by  Emile  Legouis,  trans- 
lated by  J.  W.  Matthews,  with  a  prefatory 
note  by  Leslie  Stephen;  "The  Fall  of  the 
Nibelungs,"  translated  from  the  German  by 
Margaret  Armour;  "Baboo  Jabberjee,  B.A.," 
by  F.  Anstey,  author  of  "Vice  Versa,"  ic. ; 
"  Animal  Land  where  there  are  no  People,"  by 
Sybil  and  Katharine  Corbet,  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  Andrew  Lang;  "Cats,"  bj'  Mrs. 
Chance,  a  series  of  drawings  iu  pencil,  together 
with  essays  and  quotations;  "A  Volume  of 
Verse."  by  E.  G.  Harman  :  "  Meadow  Grass . 
a  Book  of  New  England  Stories,"  by  Alice 
Brown;  "American  Land  and  Letters:  the 
'  Mayflower  '  to  '  Rip  Van  Winkle,'  "  by  Donald 
S.  Mitchell;  "Atlas  of  Classical  Portraits," 
selected  and  edited,  with  descriptive  commen- 
tary for  the  use  of  students  and  schools,  by 
W.  H.  D.  Rouse;  "Pictures  and  Studies  of 
Greek  Landscape  and  Architecture,"  being  a 
series  of  photogravures  of  paintings  by  John 
Fulleylove  of  classical  remains  in  Greece ; 
Balzac's  "  Comedie  Humaiue,"  edited  by  Prof. 


THE  NEW  HAMLET. 

THE  Hamlet  of  Mr.  Forbes  Eobertson 
has  been  an  agreeable  surprise.  Not 
but  that  this  scholarly  and  well-graced  actor, 
with  his  clear  and  cadenced  delivery,  was 
fully  expected  to  acquit  himself  cleverly  in 
a  part  in  which,  according  to  the  tradition 
of  the  stage,  "no  actor  has  been  known  to 
fail."  He  has  done  more  than  come  up  to 
expectation  :  he  has  gone  some  way  towards 
recasting  once  more  the  popular  conception 
of  the  character — for,  curiously  enotigh,  every 
dramatic  age  has  its  favourite  type  of 
Hamlet.  The  Hamlet  of  the  Kean  school 
— impetuous,  impulsive,  explosive — lasted 
well  into  the  present  generation.  Through 
the  accretion  of  conventional  business  it 
ultimately  diverged  a  good  deal  from  the 
Hamlet  of  the  student  of  Shakespeare ;  it 
was,  to  quote  a  contemporary  critic,  "  essen- 
tially a  Hamlet  of  the  stage,  aiming  at 
theatrical  effectiveness,  with  variations  and 
embroideries  of  immaterial  quality."  Sir 
Henry  Irving  introduced  the  psychological 
Hamlet,  who  has  prevailed  until  our  own 
time  ;  and  now  comes  Mr.  Forbes  Eobertson 
with  a  treatment  which  from  its  success 


maintain  that  it  was  the  design  of  the  poet 
to  represent  his  hero  as  a  man  whose  reason 
had  been  disturbed  by  the  shook  of  too 
difficult  a  task.  If  I  might  hazard  a  guess, 
I  would  say  that  Shakespeare  had  in  his  eye 
what  modem  medical  science  would  call  a 
neuropathic  patient.  Neuropathy  implies  a 
certain  instability  of  mind  and  character; 
but  though  a  kindred  ailment,  it  is  certainly 
not  to  be  classed  with  insanity,  otherwise 
our  already  crowded  asylums  would  be  over- 
flowing. The  poetic  and  artistic  nature  is 
often  distinctly  neuropathic.  As  a  close 
observer  of  human  nature,  Shakespeare,  I 
imagine,  treated  neuropathy  in  Hamlet ; 
for  the  thing  existed,  though  it  had  not  yet 
found  a  name ;  and  the  commentators  in 
their  ignorance  of  the  refinements  of  modern 
science  jumped  to  conclusions  regarding  the 
Prince's  mental  condition,  which  the  facts, 
strictly  speaking,  did  not  justify.  Dr.  Hugh- 
lings-Jackson,  Dr.  Maudsley,  or  Dr.  Terrier 
would  know  exactly  how  to  class  Hamlet, 
though  the  great  literary  critics  have  failed 
to  do  so  satisfactorily.  Such  a  view  seenis 
to  me  at  least  highly  plausible,  and  it  is 
worked  out  by  Mr.  Forbes  Eobertson  on 
undeniably  convincing  lines. 


Assuming  Hamlet's  insanity  to  be  mere 
feigning,  certain  consequences  naturally 
foUow.  These  need  no  frenzied  or  maniacal 
action,  no  wild  and  whirling  words,  no  dis- 
tempered raving  on  Hamlet's  part;  nothing, 
in  short,  need  be  attempted  by  the  actor 
unbecoming  to  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman, 
except  when  he  is  fooling  Polonius  and 
others  to  the  top  of  their  bent.  If  this 
strikes  old  stagers  as  a  flat  and  unprofitable 
reading,  they  may  be  counselled  to  see  it 
before  passing  an  adverse  judgment.  It  is 
an  extraordinarily  consistent  interpretation 
wliich  Mr.  Forbes  Eobertson  gives;  the 
key-note  to  whatever  may  appear  eccentric 
in  it  being  given  in  that  line  wherein 
Hamlet  engages  to  "  put  an  antic  disposition 
on."  And  not  only  is  consistency  .studied, 
but  the  marked  absence  of  those  symptoms 
of  a  disordered  mind  which  are  notice- 
well  as  its  simplicity,  is  extremely  likely  to  I  able  even  in  Mr.  Tree's  fine  performance, 
find  imitators,  and  perhaps — though  in  seems  to  bring  Mr.  Forbes  Eobertson's 
matters  dramatic  it  is  never  safe  to  pro-  "  Hamlet  "  more  within  the  range  of  human 
phesy — establish  a  vogue  of  its  own.  In  sympathies.  When  Mr.  Tree,  for  example, 
its  technical  sense  Mr.  Forbes  Eobertson 
has  done  with  "  psycholog}', "  as  likewise 
with  the  crack-brained  manner  of  fifty  years 
ago.  He  does  not  feel  at  all  with  Schlegel 
that  Hamlet  is  "an  enigmatic  character 
resembling  those  irrational  equations  in 
which  a  fraction  of  unknown  magnitude 
always  remains  that  wiU  in  no  wise  admit 
of  a  solution."  At  all  events,  there  is  no 
evidence  of  such  a  feeling  in  his  embodi- 
ment. The  Hamlet  of  the  present  Lyceum 
production  is  one  of  a  wholly  novel  com- 
plexion ;  and  now  that  we  see  it  done  it  is 
as  easy  in  appearance  as  Columbus's  way  of 
making  the  egg  stand  on  end.  He  simply 
discards  the  insanity  theory  altogether. 


How  has  the  idea  grown  up  that  in  addi- 
tion to  feigning  insanity  for  his  own  ends, 
Hamlet  was  himself  a  little  oil  his  mental 
equilibrium  ?  It  is  difficult  to  say.  All  the 
leading  commentators  have  favoured  the 
insanity   view ;  that   is,    like   Goethe,  they 


writes  upon  his  tablets,  he  crouches  in  the 
red  glare  of  a  fire  in  the  attitude  _  of  a 
Bedlamite.  In  the  play-scene  again  he 
and  other  modern  Hamlets  indulge  in  the 
wildest  extravagance.  This  may  be  theatri- 
cally effective,  as  the  saying  is,  but  it  is 
certainly  distructive  of  sympathy  with  the 
sorely  destraught  prince.  In  order  that  the 
springs  of  sympathy  may  be  touched,  the 
audience  must  feel  that  the  sufferer  is  a 
human  being  of  like  nature  to  themselves, 
which  a  maniacal  Hamlet  is  not.  Sympa- 
thetic, natural,  over-wrought,  no  doubt,  but 
eminently  human  and  lovable  —  such  are 
the  main  characteristics  of  this  remarkably 
fresh  and  interesting  impersonation  ! 


The  innovations  in  the  matter  of  mise-en- 
scriie,  to  which  reference  was  made  last 
week,  show  that  where  boldness  in  the 
treatment  of  the  play  seems  advantageous, 
Mr.  Forlies  Eobertson  is  not  found  wanting. 
By  some  the  introduction  of  Fortinbras  and 
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his  soldiers  at  the  close  is  pronounced  an 
anti-climax.  It  does  not  so  strike  me.  On 
the  contrary-,  it  is  a  relief  to  the  gloom  of 
the  tragic  ending,  an  agreeable  reminder  of 
the  truth  of  Schiller's  line,  that : 

"  Die  Welt  wird  alt  und  wird  wieder  jung." 


It  brings  before  us  this  curious  fact, 
moreover,  that  for  the  few  minutes  that  he 
survives  Claudius  and  the  Queen,  Hamlet  is 
King  of  Denmark,  a  monarch  to  whom  it  is 
meet  that  military  honours  should  be  paid, 
which  the  soldiers  of  Fortinbras  accordingly 
render  him  by  bearing  oS  his  body  on  their 
shields.  The  Ophelia  of  Mrs.  Patxick 
Campbell  is  a  study  in  prettiness  and  dainti- 
ness, the  actress  making  a  point  of  toning 
down  all  the  disagreeable  features  of  the 
heroine's  insanity.  This  is  a  reading  of 
debateable  propriety,  but  the  efiect  pro- 
duced is  pleasing  and  aesthetic. 


"In  the  Days  of  the  Duke,"  the  new 
melodrama  which  Messrs.  Haddon  Chambers 
and  Comyns  Carr  have  provided  for  the 
Adelphi,  follows  the  time-honoured  formula 
in  this  class  of  piece,  that  the  hero  should 
suffer  much  undeserved  persecution  at  the 
hands  of  a  couple  of  villains  before  poetic 
justice  is  done.  But  the  authors  have  chosen 
a  more  indirect  and  less  effective  way  of  carry- 
ing out  their  purpose  than  the  late  Henry 
Pettitt  and  their  other  predecessors.  The 
story  opens  in  India  in  the  year  1800, 
when  General  Aylmer  is  discovered  holding 
a  hill  fort  against  an  enemy  of  over- 
whelming strength.  A  Colonel  Lanson 
plays  the  traitor  by  admitting  the  enemy  at 
one  of  the  gates,  but  in  the  nick  Colonel 
WeUesley,  as  "the  Duke  "  was  then  called 
(the  Duke  heing,  of  course,  WplUugton), 
anives  vipon  the  scene  with  a  relieving 
force.  Colonel  Welle.sley  comes  too  late, 
iiowever,  to  save  General  Aylmer,  who, 
having  discovered  the  treachery,  is  shot  dead 
by  Lanson.  Afterwards,  by  means  of  an 
ambiguous  document,  Lanson,  with  whom, 
as  the  lawyers  say,  is  O'Mara,  an  Irish 
adventurer,  seeks  to  throw  the  odium  of  the 
treachery  upon  the  general  himself,  and  it 
is  the  general's  son,  the  hero  of  the  play, 
who  suffers  mainly  from  this  action.  When 
young  Captain  Aylmer  woidd  vindicate  his 
father's  memory  his  mouth  is  closed  by  the 
apparent  evidence  of  his  father's  guilt,  until 
in  due  time  the  truth  is  revealed. 


TuE  primary  piece  of  villainy  is  set  forth  in 
a  prologue;  and  its  consequences  are  de- 
scribed in  the  play  proper,  which  dates  four- 
teen years  later.  As  the  vindication  of  General 
Aylmer's  memory  is  the  sole  motive  of  the 
play,  one  imfortunate  effect  of  the  dramatic 
scheme  adopted  by  the  authors  is  that  the 
characters  are  constantly  discussing  the 
events  of  long  ago.  This,  on  the  stage,  is  a 
tiresome  proceeding.  It  is  eminently  un- 
dramatic.  When  one  person  meets  another 
on  the  stage,  sits  down,  bids  his  fi-iend  take 
a  chair,  and  begins,  "  Five-and-twenty 
years  ago,"  &c,,  the  average  playgoer  ceases 
to  listen.  I  do  not  mean  to  iniply  that 
Messrs.   Chambers   and   Carr   do    anything 


quite  so  tactless  as  that,  but  they  strangely 
ignore  the  principle  that  the  events  mainly 
interesting  to  a  theatrical  audience  are  those 
which  evolve  under  their  eyes.  However, 
the  play  has  been  sumptuously  moimted, 
the  dresses,  military  and  civU,  of  the  period 
making  a  brave  show.  There  is  a  strong- 
cast,  including  Terriss,  who  doubles  the 
parts  of  General  Aylmer  and  his  son  ;  Cart- 
wright  and  Beveridge  as  the  vUlains ;  Miss 
Marion  Terry  as  the  general's  wife  and 
also  persecuted  widow ;  Miss  Millward  as 
the  heroine  ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  they 
have  occupation  worthy  of  their  talents. 
The  Duke  himself,  played,  or  rather 
embodied,  by  Fulton,  is  merely  a  lay  figure 
who  reads  despatches  with  knitted  eye- 
brows and  gives  orders  in  a  peremptory 
military  manner.  Despite  his  nose,  which 
is  more  than  WeUingtonian,  the  authors  do 
not  contrive  to  make  us  feel  that  this  is  in 
truth  the  Iron  Duke  ;  nor,  in  the  fourth  act, 
that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  A  great  impending  battle  is 
talked  of,  but  for  all  the  effect  produced 
upon  our  minds  it  might  be  a  contemplated 
picnic.  As  a  spectacle,  however,  the  play 
wiU  attract.  It  contains  a  realistic  duel,  a 
bal  masque  in  Paris,  and,  above  all,  a  highly 
coloured  rejiresentation  of  the  ball  given  by 
the  Duchess  of  Richmond  in  Brussels  on  the 
eve  of  Waterloo. 

J.  F.  N. 


SCIENCE. 


A  WITTY  writer  once  remarked  that 
he  liked  to  see  the  British  public 
flocking  to  a  thoroughly  naught}' 
play;  it  was  so  good  for  them  to  be 
shocked.  On  the  same  principle  we  may 
feel  glad  that  foreign  nations  shoxild  bo 
taking  special  pains  just  now  to  sliow  lis 
how  hopelessly  hide-bound  and  insular  we 
are  in  regard  to  matters  outside  our  imme- 
diate interest.  Great  Britain  has  the  largest 
dependencies  in  the  world  among  savage 
or  alien  peoples,  a  knowledge  of  whose 
customs  and  modes  of  thought  is  indispens- 
able for  proper  government.  It  is  one 
thing  to  win  their  territories ;  it  is  quite 
another  to  win  their  hearts.  Yet  what 
efforts  does  Great  Britain  make  to  ensure 
a  tolerable  acquaintance  with  native  pecu- 
liarities among  the  men  she  sends  out  to 
India  and  the  Colonies'?  Were  it  not  for 
an  individual  spirit  of  adventure  in  the  race, 
which  gives  us  men  like  Burton,  Palmer, 
and  Layard,  we  should  be  colossal  in  our 
ignorance  of  the  East.  Mere  ignorance, 
perhaps,  does  not  affect  us  much.  What 
we  dislike  is  to  be  told  that  others  know 
more,  and  of  this  kind  of  information  there 
is  plenty  to  hand.  The  British  Association 
has  been  agitating  very  hard  for  the  forma- 
tion of  an  Ethnological  Bureau,  on  the  lines 
of  the  admirable  institutions  which  exist  in 
America,  for  studying  native  races  and  cus- 
toms. Perhaps  we  may  see  this  formed  in 
time.  Then  we  have  had  the  Congress  of 
Orientahsts  at  Paris,  where  the  distingviished 
English  scholars  who  were  present  coidd 
not  help  noticing  with  pain  how  much  more 


was  done  towards  a  study  of  the  East  by 
continental  Governments  having  only  a  tithe 
of  Great  Britain's  interest  in  it.  The  Times 
says,  and  one  must  re-echo  the  sentiment : 

"It  is  impossible  to  close  a  notice  without 
pointing  out  the  sense  among  the  EngHsh 
members  of  the  great  part  being  taken  in  the 
work  by  foreign  scholars.  .  .  .  The  daily 
intercourse  with  the  dislingiushed  teachers  at 
the  great  Oriental  school  here,  and  of  the 
splendidly  equipped  Oriental  schools  of  BerUn, 
Vienna,  and  St.  Petersburg,  have  been  a  con- 
stant reminder  of  the  deplorable  absence  of 
anything  at  all  comparable  in  the  capital  of 
England,  whose  Oriental  Empire  is  so  large 
and  so  important.  Now  that  other  Govern- 
ments are  moving  so  rapidly,  is  it  not  time 
that  the  EngHsh  Government  should  begin  to 
take  practical  steps  towards  the  adequate  pro- 
vision of  an  Oriental  school  'i 


Sufficient  attention  has  not  yet  been 
drawn  to  the  usefulness  of  the  work  which 
Prof.  John  Milne  and  his  seismographs  are 
carrying  out  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  To  the 
general  public  it  may  seem  a  somewhat 
superfluous  thing  to  obtain  records  of  distant 
earthc£uakes,  and  many  people,  no  doubt, 
regard  Prof.  Milne  as  a  harmless  hobbyist 
who  likes  writing  to  the  papers.  There  are 
several  very  practical  outlets  for  his  hobby, 
however,  as  the  lecture  he  has  recently 
delivered  at  Toronto  shows.  One  of  these 
is  the  importance  of  submarine  outbreaks 
in  determining  the  best  position  for  cables. 
If  outbreaks  can  be  shown  to  occur  in 
groups  or  definite  lines,  a  basis  is  jjro- 
vided  for  localising  the  most  suitable  routes 
for  cables.  On  the  coast  of  Japan  such 
work  has  actually  been  done,  and  areas 
have  been  marked  off  through  which  it 
would  be  inviting  destruction  to  take  a 
cable.  Seismographlc  records,  again,  afford 
a  frequent  clue  to  the  breaking  of  cables, 
and  may  even  save  in  time  to  locate  them. 
By  the  differences  in  vibration,  it  is  already 
possible  to  tell  whether  the  disturbance  has 
travelled  7,000  or  10,000  miles.  In  countries 
affected  by  earthc[uakes,  a  sj'stematic  survey 
of  the  conditions  gives  a  basis  for  determining 
both  the  best  methods  and  the  best  sites  for 
building.  But  more  important,  at  first  sight, 
than  even  its  practical  potentialities  is  the 
promise  which  seismography  seems  to  give 
of  throwing  light  on  the  vexed  question  of 
the  age  and  structure  of  the  earth.  Wo 
live,  as  Prof.  Perry  has  said,  on  a  huge 
object  8,000  miles  thick,  of  which  we  know 
little  more  than  the  bare  skin.  Lord  Kelvin 
has  calculated  that  the  inside  must  be  rigid, 
owing  to  the  pressure,  but  yet  enormously 
hot ;  geologists  think  it  must  be  liquid ; 
magneticians  are  in  a  state  of  ignorant 
wonder  about  it.  Prof.  Milne  has  shown 
that  earth  tremors  7,000  miles  distant  are 
recorded  on  a  seismograph  at  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  that  the  rate  of  transmission — 
calculating  the  times  of  occurrence  and  of 
record — may  reach  as  much  as  fifteen  kilo- 
metres per  second.  What  this  means  no 
one  can  tell.  It  is  far  higher  than  the 
velocity  which  one  might  expect  from  the 
known  properties  of  rock — five  times  as 
high,  in  fact.  The  messages  have  come, 
not  along  the  surface,  but  through  the 
actual  body  of  the  earth.     So,  at  least,  we 
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must  suppose,  and  if  this  be  so,  a  more 
accurate  determination  of  the  rate  of  transit 
will  be  a  stej)  towards  the  correct  solution  of 
the  problem  of  the  earth's  rigidity. 

H.  C.  M. 


MUSIC. 


EIP   VAN   WINKLE. 

E'S'EEYBODY  has  probably  read  the 
story  of  Eip  and  his  twenty  years' 
sleep  on  the  Knatskill  Mountains,  enjoj'ed 
its  humour,  and  felt  its  jjathos  ;  and  in 
selecting  that  storj-  as  the  basis  of  an  opera 
Messrs.  Akerman  and  Leoni,  librettist  and 
composer  of  the  work  recently  produced  at 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre  no  doubt  thought  to 
attract  the  interest  and  enlist  the  sympathy 
of  the  public  from  the  very  outset ;  and 
for  an  audience  to  be  more  or  less  in 
jiosscfsion  of  the  argument  of  a  play  before 
the  rise  of  the  curtain  is  no  doubt  an 
advantage.  This,  however,  will  be  con- 
siderabl}'  diminished  if  the  alterations  and 
additions  made  for  stage  purposes  are  not 
suitably  managed.  Sufficient  of  the  original 
story  must  remain  so  as  to  keep  in  touch, 
as  it  were,  with  the  train  of  thought  evoked 
by  memorj^  in  the  audience ;  and  whatever 
changes  are  made  should  grow  out  of  the 
story,  and  thus  strengthen  it.  Mr.  Akerman, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  me  to  have 
shown  proper  tact  in  this  respect.  Eip  is 
well  drawn,  except,  perhaps,  for  certain 
Hibornicisms,  which  Mr.  Hedmondt,  the 
admirable  impersonator,  curiously  intensities 
by  an  Ii-ish  brogue,  and  which  seem  out 
of  place ;  yet  even  here  one  misses  the 
faithful  dog  who  followed  his  master  in  all 
his  rambles. 

M.  Leoni  is  known  as  the  composer  of 
some  tasteful  songs,  and  of  a  clever  cantata 
— "  Sardanapalus  " — performed  in  London 
a  season  or  two  back.  The  music  of  Eip 
Van  Winkle,  although  not  in  all  respects 
satisfactorj'-,  certainly  adds  to  his  reputation. 
Its  principal  defect  is  lack  of  originality. 
It  reminds  us  of  many  composers ;  of  Mr. 
Leoni  himself  there  seems  little  trace. 
Strong  influences,  of  course,  interfere  with 
individuality;  and  in  listening  to  new  music 
the  familiar  strikes  one  sooner  than  the 
unfamihar.  Yet  in  the  early,  in  fact  the 
earliest,  works  of  Beethoven,  although  they 
are  exceedingly  Mozartish  both  in  form 
and  spirit,  there  are  flashes  which  proclaim 
the  coming  master.  Wagner,  again,  was  at 
first  overshadowed  by  Weber  and  over- 
impressed  bj'  Mej'erbeer,  but  his  genius, 
oven  at  the  outset,  was  not  completely 
hidden.  It  is  fairly  easy  to  single  out 
those  early  forecasts  of  strong  individuality 
now  tliat  the  career  of  those  men,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  close,  has  Ijeen  revealed 
to  us.  So  that  it  behoves  one  to  be  cautious 
in  judging  Mr.  Leoni ;  there  may  be  in  him 
more  than  one  suspects.  The  influence  of 
Wagner  is  one  from  which  no  musician 
worthy  of  the  name  can  escape;  yet  it  often 
tempts  composers  beyond  their  strengtli. 
Mr.  Leoni  is  thus  tempted.  One  can  feel 
now  and  again  in  his  music  that  the  armour 
of  AVagner  is  too  heavy  for  him. 

Moreover,   in   bis  music  there  is   a   lack 


of  homogeneity.  There  are  certain  numbers 
in  it  which  remind  one  of  the  opera  of  the 
past,  while  many  jJages  are  in  the  stjde  of 
the  music-drama  of  the  present ;  in  time 
there  may  be  a  happy  fusion.  For  the 
subject  which  Mr.  Leoni  was  illustrating 
I  think  simfiler  treatment  throughout  would 
have  proved  more  satisfactory. 

Fault-finding,  however,  is  only  the  half 
of  a  critic's  duty.  The  score  has  its  good, 
nay  its  strong,  points.  Of  skill  there  is  con- 
siderable display,  and  yet  the  writing  is  not 
dry ;  and  there  is  at  times  freshness  and 
charm,  especially  in  the  choral  numbers. 

As  regards  the  performance,  Mr.  Hedmondt 
as  "Eip"  claims  chief  notice.  He  was  in 
excellent  voice,  and  his  acting  deserves  very 
high  praise.  He  made  the  most  of  his  part, 
yet  without  exaggeration.  Mr.  Linwood  was 
very  good  as  Derrick,  tlie  lawj'er  ;  Miss 
Attalie  Claire  was  fairly  successful  as 
Gretchen  ;  Miss  Ada  Davies  sang  her  solo 
in  the  third  act  in  sympathetic  manner ; 
Miss  Eoss-Selwicke  impersonated  with  effect 
the  "  Spirit  of  the  Mountains  ";  and  Miss 
Nellie  Eeed  was  a  funny  little  Gnome 
Mr.  S.  P.  Waddington,  the  conductor, 
acquitted  himself  weU  of  his  task.  The 
piece  was  admirably  mounted. 

J.  S.  S. 


As  this  correspondence  arose  out  of  Mr. 
Borlase's  theoi'y  that  the  Irish  mythological 
legends  were  imported  from  the  Continent  in 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  I  may  he  allowed 
to  call  attention  to  the  thesis  recently  sustained 
at  the  Sorbonne  by  M.  Ch.  Andler,  Maifre  de 
Conferences  at  the  Ecole  Normale.  The  title 
runs:  "Quid  ad  fabulas  lieroicas  Gcrmaiionim 
Hiberui  contulerint."  The  author  exauiinps 
the  legends  of  Wieland,  of  the  Nibelungs,  of 
Walter  and  Hilda.  The  conclusion  ho  comes  to 
is,  that  all  three  have  their  sources  in  Irish 
mythic  legend  ;  that  from  Ireland  they  passed 
to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  from  thence 
to  the  Continental  Germans,  while  the 
Scandinavians  received  them  partly  direct 
from  the  Irish,  partlj'  through  the  medium 
of  the  Continental  Germans.  The  various 
parallels  relied  upon  by  Prof.  Zimmer  to  prove 
the  partial  dependence  of  Irish  upon  Teutonic 
legend  are  interpreted  by  M.  Andler  in  a 
precisely  opposite  sense. 

If  I  were  the  Celtomaniac  I  have  Fometimes 
been  called,  I  should  cry  up  ]\I.  Andler  (whose 
thesis  is  interesting  and  suggestive)  as  the  latest 
and  chief  authority  on  the  subject.  As  it  is,  I 
can  only  express  the  snme  disbelief  in  tbe 
wholesale  Irish  origin  of  Teutonic  legend  that  I 
expressed  in  Prof.  Zimmer's  theory  of  exten- 
sive Teutonic  influence  on  Irish  legend,  or  in 
Mr.  Borlase's  theory  of  the  origin  of  Irish 
mythology. 

Alfred  Nittt. 


COEEESPONDENCE. 
Chronology  of  Irish  Texts. 

Veulettes :  Sept.  6. 

I  object  to  the  statement  that  the  Irish 
legendary  texts  "in  their  present  form  were 
comiiosed  or  recomiiosed  mainhj  [the  itahcs 
are  mine]  between  tbe  twelfth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  -  I.e.,  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries,"  simply  because  it  is  not  accurate. 
The  texts  of  the  older  cycles,  the  so-called 
mythological  and  the  Ultonian  cycles,  are 
mainly  preserved  in  MSS.  copied  before  \\M 
from  older  MSS.  Such  texts  of  these  cycles  as 
are  only  extant  in  thirteenth  century  or  later 
MSS.  can  mainly  be  traced  back  to  an  earher 
period  with  absolute  certainty. 

The  point  is  of  some  importance.  It  used  to 
be  the  fashion  in  the  old  uncritical  days  to 
antedate  Irish  romantic  legend  ;  it  is  now  the 
fashion  to  postdate  it  by  the  unwarranted 
assumption  that  the  date  of  transcription  is 
equivalent  to  that  of  the  composition  of  a  text. 
The  former  error  was,  as  a  i-ule,  so  glaring 
that  it  could  hardly  mislead  any  scholar; 
the  latter  has  a  spurious  critical  aspect  which 
makes  it  much  more  insidiously  misleading. 
In  this  connexion  I  would  urge  writers  on  Irish 
literature  to  give  up  the  detestable  practice 
of  referring  to  the  MS.  .and  not  to  the  particular 
text  contained  in  that  MS.  from  which  they 
are  quotiug.  What  would  be  thought  of  a 
writer  on  Greek  literature  who  never  referred 
to  Homer,  Plato,  Apollodorus,  Mauetho,  or 
Plutarch,  but  simply  to  Didot's  llihlioUeca 
Scriptm-um  Grcecoriim  ?  It  is  quite  as  absurd  to 
refer  only  to  the  Book  of  Leinster  or  the  Book 
of  Ballymote.  The  f.  rmer  MS.,  for  instance, 
contains  upward'*  of  two  hundred  different  texts 
ranging  demonstrably  over  a  ])eriod  of  3.50 
years,  and  inferentially  over  a  period  of  600 
years.  Yet  the  common  practice  is  to  quote 
them  as  if  aU  stood  on  the  same  level.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  Book  of  Ballymote, 
and  the  Book  of  Lecon ;  and  as  these  MSS. 
were  transcribed  from  loO  to  .300  years  after 
the  Book  of  Leinster,  texts  quoted  from  them 
are  assigned  to  tbe  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  even  if  they  correspond  exactly  with 
,  the  Book  of  Leinster  version. 


Mr.  Lintok  and  D.  G.  Eossetti. 

Finchley:  Sept.  1.3. 
Permit  me  to  point  out  to  your  correspondent 
of  last  week  that  my  article  in  Good  ]Vor<l'i  for 
August,  so  far  from  being  an  "attack"  upon 
Dante  G.  Eossetti,  was  onu  of  enthusiastic  and 
unquaUfied  ju-aise.  Also  that  I  yield  to  no  one 
in  admiration  of  the  genius  of  Mr.  W.  J. 
Linton  as  an  engraver,  and  congratulate  myself 
in  having  drawn  out  his  expressions  of  regard 
for  Eossetti's  art.  I  accept,  too,  his  correction  ; 
but  that  my  memory  is  not  at  fault  as  to  the 
dissatisfaction  (just  or  imjust)  of  Eossetti  and 
his  friends  with  the  engravings  is  shown  by 
Mr.  Euskin's  words  on  these  very  cut^  in  his 
Elements  of  Draivinr/,  first  edition,  ISuT,  p.  343, 
where  he  writes  :  "  They  are  terribly  spoiled  in 
the  cutting,  and  generally  the  best  part,  the 
exj>ression  of  feature,  entirely'lost." 

TU0M.\S    SULIIAN. 


The  Author  of  "The  Islanu." 

Gunuersbury  :  Sept.  10. 
You  do  good  service  by  stirring  up  that 
somewhat  short-winded  trumpeter.  Fame,  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Eichard  ^ATiiteing.  2'he  Island  is 
not,  you  will  be  glad  to  hear,  "  an  only  "  book. 
j\Ir.  Whiteing  produced  many  years  ago  an 
inimitable  work  of  humour  entitled  3Ir.  hiproids 
and  nis  Ojiuiions.  The  subject  was  the  coster- 
monger,  who,  for  the  singular  edification  of  the 
ironist,  is  continually  in  the  best  society.  The 
book  appeared,  .alas  !  when  costcrmongers, 
though  themselves  filled  with  the  spirit  of 
exploration,  were  still  imdiscovered.  Conse- 
quently it  failed  of  a  "boom."  In  itself  the 
book  was  whimsical,  droU,  tender,  farcical, 
impossible.  Its  realism  was  much  less  distinct 
than  Mr.  Phil  May's  and  Mr.  Arthur  Morason's. 
The  author  had  seen  things,  but  seen  them 
very  much  as  he  chose.  I  confess  th.it  I  have 
been  surprised  to  observe  that  no  anti-gambler 
of  Mr.  Sprout's  degree  of  education  has  joined 
him  in  turning  the  Oaks  into  "  the  Hoax."  I 
would  feel  ashamed  at  caUing  attention  to  a 
pun,  but  I  feel  sure  that  no  reader  of  the 
AcADEllY  will  rcofgnise  it  as  such. 

W.  H.  Chesson. 
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MESSRS.    C,    ARTHUR    PEARSON'S    NEW   BOOKS, 

NOW    READY    AT    ALL    BOOKSELLERS'    AND    LIBRARIES. 


H.    G.     WELLS'     NEW     ROMANCE, 

THE      INVISIBLE      MAN. 

By  the  AUTHOE  of  "  THE  TIME  MACHINE."     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  with  specially  designed  cover,  price  3s,  6d. 

In  this  latest  work  of  this  clever  author,  he  describes  how,  if  a  man  becomes  invisible  it  does  not  follow  that  the  clothes  he  wears 
becomes  invisible  also,  and  on  this  su^jposition  has  woven  a  story  that  will  hold  the  reader  with  breathless  interest  from  start  to  finish. 


FORTUNE'S     FOOTBALLS.       By  G.  B.  Bukgin,  Author  of  "  '  Old  Man's '  Marriage,"  &c.,  &c. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  os.  6cl. 

The  Scotsman  says  :  "  The  story  ia  one  well  worth  reading." 

Vanifn  Fair. — "  The  scene  between  the  drunken  playwright  and  the  scoundrel  Vane  is  quite  a  little  tour  deforce" 

The  IJaily  Mail  says  :  "  One  always  takes  up  a  novel  by  Mr,  G.  B.  Biirgin  with  the  comfortable  self-assurance  that  bis  pages  are  certain  to  provide  one  with  healthy  amuee- 
raent '  Fortune's  Footballs'  amply  fulfils  such  an  expectation." 

THE     TYPEWRITER     GIRL.      By  Olive  Peatt  Rayner.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6cl. 

"  Olive  P.  Rayner's  slight  but  brilliautly  clever  story  .  ...'  The  Typewriter  Girl '  is  the  work  of  a  cultured  scholar,  who  can  be  academic  without  jjedantry,  who  knows  human 
nature  and  can  interpret  it  truly,  and  who  can  vitalise  what  appears  on  the  surface  a  commonplace  theme  with  that  deep  and  earnest  heartbeat  which  is,  after  all,  the  one  c:^nvincing 
characteristic  of  good  fiction." — Daily  Mail. 

"  There  is  not  a  dull  page  in  the  book,  and  it  is  one  that  is  well  suited  to  take  a  foremost  place  in  the  lists  of  a  firm  which  has  only  just  undertaken  tlie  publishing  of  library  books 
on  a  large  scale." — Sunday  Times.  ' 

THE     SKIPPER'S     WOOING.      By  W.  W.  Jacobs,  Author  of  "  Many  Cargoes."     Crown  8vo, 

cloth,  OS.  6d. 
This  is  Mr.  W.  W.  Jacobs's  first  long  story.     Hitherto  he  has  confined  himseU  to  short  stories  about  riverside  captains  and  the  folk 
who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  barges.     Now  he  has  written  a  nautical  love-story,  the  quaint  absiirdity  of  which  is  more  than  redeemed  by 

its  touches  of  strong  sentiment. 

"  It  contains  scenes  which  we  shall  not  be  able  to  recall  without  a  smile  for  many  weeks  to  come It  ia  a  good  story,  well  told,  and  full  of  humour  and  drollery.'* 

Daily  Telegraph. 

AN     AMERICAN     EMPEROR.       By  Louis   Tracv,    Author   of    "  The   Final   War."      Square 

crown  8vo,  clotli,  16  Full-Page  Illustrations,  price  Cs, 

*'  A.  bold  and  lively  romance.  Its  hero  is  a  charming  American  millionaire,  who  for  the  love  of  a  woman  seeks  to  pjain  the  throne  of  Prance.  He  has  the  wealth  of  a  Croesus, 
;ind  does  not  mind  spending  it.  The  reader  soon  gets  interested  in  bis  campaign,  the  details  of  which  are  not  ■without  a  certain  air  of  truthfulness  despite  the  essential  extravagance 
nf  the  main  idea.    The  story  is  cleverly  told,  and  is  welt  illustrated."— J'or/fsA/jv  Post. 


QUEEN     OF     THE     JESTERS.      By  Max  Pembeeton.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Illustrated,  6s. 

Mr.  Max  Pemberton's  new  book  of  short  stories  is  in  reality  a  continuous  novel.  Its  heroine  is  the  lovely  Corinne  de  Montesson, 
whose  wild  doings  and  daring  pranks  were  the  talk  of  Paris  and  the  wonder  of  the  French  Court  in  its  most  romantic  days.  The  book 
is  illustrated  by  Oaton  Woodville  and  Harold  Piffard. 

IN     JOYFUL     RUSSIA.       By  John  A.  Logan,  Jun.     Crown  flvo,  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  top, 

with  numerous  Illustrations,  price  10s.  6d. 
This  is  a  pleasantly  written  work  dealing  more  especially  with  the  cheery  aspects  of  Russia.     Hitherto  it  has  been  the  fashion  to 
steep  all  accounts  of  Russia  in  mystery  and  gloom.     Mr.  Logan,  however,  describes  his  impressions  of  the  country  from  the  brighter 
and  more  pictiiresque  point  of  view. 

FOR  THCOMING    NO  VEL8. 

THE     RAID     OF     THE     ''  DETRIMENTAL."      By  the  Eakl  of  Dksart,  Author  of  "  Lord 
and  Lady  Piccadill}',"  &c.,  &c.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  6s.  \_Ready  September  29. 

In  this  story  the  Earl  of  Desart  has  made  a  new  departure.  The  tale  deals  with  the  True  Historj'  of  the  Great  Disappearance  of 
1862,  and  is  related  by  several  of  those  implicated  and  others.  The  story  is  so  fantastic  and  novel,  the  dialogue  so  brilliant,  that  it 
recalls  the  former  successes  of  the  author  in  the  particular  field  which  is  almost  his  own. 


JOAN     OF     STRATHBOURNE.      By  R.  D.  Chetwode.     Crown  bvo,  cloth,  ;Js.  6d. 

\_Ready  September  29. 
In  this  story  Mr.  Chetwode  has  fully  caught  the  romantic  spirit  of  the  time  when  "The  Thousand  Devils"  flourished  in  Old 
Prance,  and  furnishes  a  very  pretty  love-story  as  a  set-off  to  the  foibles  of  the  villains  whom  he  depicts.  The  hero's  ride  to  Paris  (he 
is  haU  dead  from  a  recent  wound),  when  he  hears  that  the  King  has  commanded  the  heroine  to  choose  a  hvisband  on  a  certain  evening, 
is  one  of  the  most  exciting  chapters  in  modern  fiction  ;  and  the  contrast  between  his  mud-stained  apjiearance  and  the  gay  courtiers  of 
the  King  in  their  Jewelled  dresses  admirably  wrought  out. 

HER     ROYAL     HIGHNESS'S     LOVE     AFFAIR.      By  J    Maclarfn  Cobban,  Author  of 

"The  Cure  of  Sotds,"  "  The  Red  Sultan,"  &c.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  \_Ready  September  29. 

In  his  new  story  Mr.  Maclaren  Cobban  makes  a  hero  of  a  shoiiman.  The  shopman  in  question  is  of  good  family,  and  sells  lace 
for  a  West-End  firm.  He  first  meets  the  heroine  (the  Princess)  when  she  is  bicycling,  and  out  of  the  rencontre  Mr.  Maclaren  Cobban 
spins  a  very  dainty  love-story. 

C.  ARTHUR  PEARSON  LIMITED,  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 
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V\AARD,  LOCK  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


Crown  8ro,  cloth,  6s. 

PHARISEES.     By  A.  Kevill-Davies,  Author  of 

"  An  American  Widow,"   "  Dollars  are  Trumps,''  &c. 

The  plot  is  strikingly  original,  and  is  told  with  that  hreezy  vigour  which 
secured  so  much  popularity  for  the  author's  previous  works. 

Reviewing  "An  American  Widow," 

The  Seal  smart  said:  "The  story  is  cleverly  written  and  ingeniously  ccntrived.  The 
widow  is  a  genius  of  a  high  order." 

The  Standard  said :  "  A  most  thrilling  and  interesting  story." 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d. 

TEMPTATION.      By  "Graham  Irving." 

This  story  is  hy  a  famous  novelist,  who,  however,  has  adopted  a  pBendonym 
whilst  making  a  striking  departure  in  the  character  of  his  writing.  Those  who 
have  read  the  novel  predict  that  it  will  create  one  of  the  sensations  of  the  season. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d. 

THE  CRIME  and  the  CRIMINAL.    By  Richard 

iMAIi.SIl. 
An  intensely  interesting  story,  told  with  sensational  power. 


Crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  •'is.  Gd.,  with  4  Full-page  Illustrations  by  Stanley  T,.  Wood. 

FORDHAM'S    FEUD.     By   Bertram   Mitford. 


Heady  Immediately. 
NEW    AND    CHEAPER    EDITION. 

On   the  Cars  and  Off. 

Being  the  Journal  of  a  Pilgrimage  along  the  Queen's  Highway,  from  Halifax  in 
Nova  Scotia  to  Victoria  in  Vancouver's  Island. 

By  DOUGLAS  SLADEN,  Author  of  "The  Japs  at  Home,"  &c. 

With  New  and  copiously  Illustrated  Chapter  on  KLONDIKE,  by  P.  A.  HURD. 

Profusely  and  beautifully  Illustrated  with  19  Collotyfie  Pictures  of  Canadian 

Scenery  and  over  80  Cuts  in  the  Text.     Medium  8vo,  cloth,  7S-  6d. 

*'  Will  invite  and  reward  attention  by  the  profusion  and  intrinsic  attractiveness  of  its 
illustrations,  and  by  the  lively  and  gonial  tone  of  the  letterpress The  book  is  appro- 
priately dedicated  to  Lord  Daiferin,  whose  recommendation  of  its  merits  is  at  once  pertinent 
and  sufficient.  Mr.  Sladen  may  well  feel  that  he  needs  no  higher  recommendation  of  his 
work  than  that  of  the  popular  Governor-General," — Times. 


Third  Edition, 


Crown  Svo,  cloth,  Ss.  6d.,  with  IG  Full-page  Illustrations  by  F.  S.  Wilson. 

CAPTAIN  SHANNON      By  Coulson  Kernahan. 


Second  Edition. 


JUST   PUBLISHED.      ON    SALE    EVERYWHERE. 

GUY     BOOTH  B  Y'S 

THE  FASCINATION  OF  THE  KING. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  special  design,  bevelled  boards,  Jis. 
Illustrated  by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 

**A   most  picturesque  romance,  noteworthy  for  its  spirited  style,  chivalrous  tone, 
powerful  human  interest,  and  freedom  from  commonplace  in  plot  and  characterisation." 

Globe. 
"A  brilliant  tale,  dramatically  and  vigorously  toM."— Daily  Neivs. 
"Highly  ingenions  and  exciting A  stirring  romance."— TFoWd. 

THE  FASCINATION  OF  THE   KING. 

"  A  tale  of  much  power  and  fiustained  interest,  narrated  with  dramatic  effect." 

Scotsman. 

"Tho  interest  is  sustained  from  first  to  last,  and  thrilling  incidents  crop  up  at  almost 
every  jiage.'*— i'eop/e.  | 

"  Bound  to  be  a  very  popnlar  romance. Mr.  Boothby  wipes  the  very  memory  of  pain 

and  anxiety  o\xt,'^ Sketch.  \ 

THE  FASCINATION  OF  THE  KING. 

"  One  of  the  most  fascinating  stories  that  has  seen  the  hght  this  season.    The  scenes  | 
are  beantifa!  specimens  of  word-painting,  and  the  characters  are  admirably  drawn." 

Public  tpimmi. 

"  The  a\ithor'8  vigour  and  brightness  never  fail  him  ;  his  facility  of  invention  is  well 
rcncitcd  in  the  felicity  of  his  Language."— -Crarf/nri/  Observer. 

OTHER  NOVELS  BY  GUY  BOOTHBY. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  5s. 
Profusely  Illustrated  by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 

DOCTOR   NIKOLA.      Fourth  Edition. 

THE    BEAUTIFUL   WHITE    DEVIL.      Seventh 

t:dition. 

A   BID    for   FORTUNE.     Third  Edition. 
IN    STRANGE    COMPANY.     Fifth  Edition. 
THE  MARRIAGE  of  ESTHER.     Fourth  Edition. 


The   TIMEB  says: 

"  *  Haydn's  Dictionary  of  Dates '  is  the  most  universal  Book  of  Reference  in  a  moderate 
compass  that  we  know  of  in  the  English  Language." 

TWENTY- FIRST  EDITION,  in  1  vol.,  medium  Svo,  cloth,  price  21s. 

Haydn's  Dictionary  of  Dates 

And  Universal  Information. 

Kelatino    to    all    Ages    .\xd    Nations. 

TWENTY-FIRST  EDITION,  Enlarged,  Corrected,  and  Revised  Throughout. 

By  BENJAMIN  VINCENT, 

Hon.  Librarian  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain. 

CONTAINING 

THE    HISTORY    OF    THE    WORLD. 

Comprehending  Remarkable  Occurrences,  both  Ancient  and  Jlodern — The 
Foundations,  Laws,  and  Government  of  all  Nations,  and  particularly  of  the 
British  Empire  ;  their  Progress  in  Civilisation,  Industry,  Literature,  Arts,  and 
Sciences;  their  Achievements  in  Arms;  their  Ci'''l,  Military,  Religious,  and 
Philanthropic  Institutions,  &c. 

The  comprehensive  and  exhaustive  nature  .jf  the  Dictionary,  and  the  com  pi  te- 
ness  with  which  it  presents  every  department  of  Human  Knowledge,  appears  in 

the  fact  that  this  Editioo  consists  of  about  1,250  Pages,  12,000  Articles,  and 

140,000  Dates  and  Facts.     Revised,  Corrected,  and  Enlarged,  witii  New  and 
Important  Matter,  and  thoroughly  brought  down  to  the  Autumn  of  1895. 

The  TIMES  says  of  the  Seventeenth  Edition  of  this  work  :  "  It  is  certainly  no  longer 
now  a  mere  Dictionary  of  Dates,  whatever  it  might  have  heen  on  its  first  appeamnce,  but 
a  comprehensive  Dictionary  or  Cyclopa>dia  of  General  Information." 

"  So  altogether  indispensable  that  it  is  ditacult  to  imagine  a  period  when  it  was  not 
in  esietence." — Spectator. 

Full  Prospectus,  with  Specimen  Pane,  post  free  on  applicatioii. 

620th  THOUSAND. -THE    BEST  COOKERY  BOOK  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Strongly  bound  in  half-roan,  7s.  6d. ;  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  83.  6d. ; 

half-morocco,  or  half-calf,  12s.  6d.  ;  tree-calf,   ISs. 

Mrs.  BeetoD's   Book    of   Household 
Management. 

Enlarged,  Recoraposed,  Revised,  Improved.     With  New  Menus,  New  Modes, 
New  Recipes,  New  Tables,  New  Illustrations. 
About  1,700  Pages,  with  Thousands  of  Recipes  and  Instructions, 
Huodreda  of  Engravings  and  New  Coloured  Cookery  Plates     W'itii 

(Juautities,  Time,  Costs,  and  Seasons,  Directions  for  Carving  and  Trussing,  Manage- 
inent  of  Children,  Economy  of  the  Kitchen,  Duties  of  Servants,  the  Doctor,  Legal 
Memoranda,  and  Bills  of  Fare  and  Menus  of  all  kinds  and  for  all  seasons. 
*  *  As  a  Wedding  Gift,  Birthday  Book,  or  Presentation  Volume  at  any  period  of 
*  the  year,  Mrs.  Beeton's  HOUSEHOLD  MANAGEMENT  is  entitled  to  the 
very  first  place.     The  book  will  last  a  lifetime,  and  save  money  every  day. 

Royal  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  bevelled  boards,  IDs.  6d. 

Beeton's  Garden  Management. 

,  A   Compendium   of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Horticulture,   and  a  Compete 
Guide  to  Gardening  in  all  its  Branches. 

Profusely  Illustrated  with  Coloured  Plates  and  600  Engravings. 

"The  work  is  exceedingly  comprehensive appears  to  leave  no  detail  of  the  subject 

without  adequate  treatment."— Z>atV.i/  Teler/rapli. 


Lonrlon:  WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  Limitbd,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 
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CATALOGUES. 


POTTER'S  BOOK  CATALOGUE  on  General 
Literature  (No.  117,  for  OCTOBER),  at  reduced  prices,  post 
free.  Sportinp  Works  purchased.— William  PorrER,  30,  Escnauge 
Street  East,  Liverpool. 


HGREVEL  &  CO., 

•    PUBLISHERS  and  IMPORTERS  of  FOREIGN  BOOKS, 

33,  King  Street.  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
Daily  Importations  of  all  Prominent  New  PublicationB. 
CATALOGUES  of  the  Foreign  Antiquaries  can  be  had  by  stating 
subjects  required. 


F 


OREIGN     BOOKS     and     PERIODICALS 

promptly  supplied  on  moderate  terms. 

CATALOGUES  on  application. 

DULAU    4    CO.,    37,    SOHO    SQUARE. 


w 


ILLIAMS        &        NORGATE, 

IMPORTERS  OP  FOREIGN  BOOKS, 
Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  20,  South  Frederick  Street. 
Edinburgh,  and  7,  Broad  Street,  Oxford. 
CATALOGUES  post  free  on  application. 


rH.  WOHLLEBEN, 

FOREIGN  BOOKSELLER. 
45,  Great  Russell  Street  (Opposite  the  British  Museum), 
Supplies  all  Foreign  Books  and  Periodicals  at  the  most  moderate 
prices. 
CATALOGUES  on  application. 
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T    H    A    C    K    E    R 

PUBLISHERS, 

2,  Creed  Lane,  London.  EC. 

Aud  at  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Simla. 

MSS.  considered  for  Publication.  [Established  1819. 

A  large  Clwitdle  in  all  parts  of  the  East. 

AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

GP.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  and 
BOOK.SELLER.S.  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New 
York,  and  24,  BEDFORD  STREET^LON  DON.  W.C,  desire  to  call  thi 
attention 
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IMPORTANT.— PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING. 

NEWSPAPERS,  MAGAZINES,  BOOKS,  &c.— 
KING.  SELL  ft  RAILTON,  Limited,  hiRh-clasB  Printers 
and  Publishers.  12.  Gough  Square,  4,  Bolt  Court.  Fleet  Street,  E.G., 
have  Bpecially-built  Rotary  and  other  fast  Machines  for  pnuting 
illustrated  or  other  PublicationB  and  apecially-built  Machines  forfast 
foldinff  and  covering  8. 16,  24,  or  32-page  Journals  at  one  operation. 

Advice  and  assistance  given  to  anyone  wishing  to  commence  New 
Journals. 

Facilities  upon  the  premises  for  Editorial  Offices,  free.     Advertising 
and  PublishiDg  Departments  conducted. 

Telephone 65121.    Telegraph  "Africanism,  London." 


JOURNALISTIC  PQPIL.- Would  be  thoroughly 
taught  the  commercial,  printing,  and  editorial  work  of  a  news- 
paper and  general  printing  office.  With  his  intelligent  co-operation 
would  be  made  duly  qualified  to  take  charge  of  a  similar  business. 
Moderate  premium,  which,  supplemented,  would  be  returned  as  pro- 
gressive salary.  Must  write  shorthand.  May  reside  with  editor  or 
Eroprietor— AddresH  M.  M.,  care  of  Messrs.  Passmore  ft  Cookes,  Avon 
odge.  West  Kensington.  W. 

TO  WEALTHY  PATRONS  of  ART  and  BELLES 
LETTRES.— A  Gentleman  engaged  in  producing  a  GREAT 
WORK,  indispensable  to  Students  of  English  Literature  throughout 
the  civilised  world,  requires  FINANCING  to  a  very  moderate  extent. 
The  Work  has  met,  so  far  as  it  has  at  present  cone,  -with  the  highest 
approval  of  eminent  experts.      Guaranteed  sale  of  small  edition.— 


TYPE-WRITING  by  CLERGYMAN'S 
DAUGHTER  and  ASSISTANTS.— Authors' MSS.  Is.  perl.OOO 
words.  Circulars,  ftc,  by  Coiiying  Process.— Miss  Sires,  West  Ke.ising- 
ton  Tj-pe-Writing  Agency,  la,  Wolverton  Garden.  Hammersmith,  W. 


SCHOLARLY    TYPE-WRITING  by  a   Graduate. 
Greek,  Latin,   Foreign   MSS.,    Poems,    Plays,    Translations.— 
E.  W.  Llhuis,  Beeches  Road,  West  Eromwicb. 
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BOOKS  WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

\Adv&rtiierwn.U  in  this  column  are  inserted  at  4d.  per  line,  prepaid.) 


VICTORIA    UNIVERSITY, 
NIVERSITY      COLLEGE,      LIVERPOOL. 

ARTS    AND    SCIENCE    DEPARTMENT. 

SESSION    1807-8. 

Full  Curriculum  for  VICTORIA    UNIVERSITY    and     LONDON 

mivERsr ■     -.    -    .     . 

prepared    f 
Examinati(-_, 

SPECIAL  CURRICULA  are  PROVIDED  for  STUDENTS  PRE- 
PARING for  BUSINESS  LIFE,  for  TECHNOLOGICAL 
CHEMISTRY,  for  ENGINEERING,  ELECTROTECHNICS.  and 
ARCHITECTURE. 

Physical,  Engineering,  Biological,  and  Chemical  Laboratories. 
Practical  Laboratory  Work  for  Professional  and  other  Students. 

All  Classes  open  to  Male  and  Female  Students  of  «iixteen  and 
upwards.  Students  admitted  in  their  sixteenth  year  subject  to 
Preliminary  Examination. 

PROFESSORS   AND    LECTURERS. 

Greek— Professor  Rendall.  M.A.,  D.Litt. 

Latin— Professor  Strong.  M.A.,  LL.D. 

French— Victor  H.  Friedel,  B.-^=.-L.,  Ph.D. 

Teutonic  Languages— Professor  Kuno  Meyer,  Ph.D.,  M.A. 

Italian— Chevalier  Londini,  D.C.L. 

English  Language  and  Anglo-Saxon— R.  Priebscb,  Ph.D. 

Modem  Literature— Professor  Raleigh,  M.A. 

English  History— Professor  Mackav,  M.A. 

Philosophy— Professor  MacCunn,  M.A. 

Art  of  Education— W.  11.  Woodward,  B.A. 

Political  Economy  and  Commercial  Science— Professor  Conner.  51.  A. 

Architecture — Professor  Simpson. 

Law— Professor  Emmott. 

Alathematics- Professor  Carey,  M.A. 

Physics— Professor  Oliver  Lodge,  LL.D.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S. 

ElectrotechnicB— A.  Hay.  E.Sc, 

Engineering- Professor  Hele  Shaw,  LL  D.,  Mem.  Inst.  C.E. 

Chemistry — Professor  Campbell  Brown,  D.Sc. 

Physiol ogv— Professor  C.  8.  Sherrington.  M.A.,  M,D„  F.R.S. 

Biology— Professor  Herdman,  D.Sc,  F.B.8.,  F.L.S. 

Botany— Professor  R.  J.  Harvey  Gibson,  M.A.,  P.L.S. 

Physiography— J.  L.  Howard,  D.Sc. 


TTTANTED.— Copies  of  "THE    ACADEMY"  for 

Apply  Aca: 


AUTOGRAPH     LETTERS     and    HISTORICAL 
DOCUMENTS  PURt'HASED.    A  large  assortment  of  all  kinds 
FOR  SALK.     Lists  frei-.-Swrr.  17,  Crondace  Road.  Fulham,  S.W. 


10  to  1  on  October  2nd. 

EVENING  CLASSES  commence  OCTOBER  nth. 
Full  Prospectus  on  application  to  the  College  Regis 


s 


WINEY      LECTURES    on    GEOLOGY. 

CNDER  the  DIRECTION  of  the  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BRITISH   MUSEUM. 


B.  H.  TRAQUAIR,  M.D.,  P.R.S..  in  the  LECTURE  THEATRE 
of  the  SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM  (by  permission  of  the  Lords 
of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Educationl,  on  MONDAYS.  WED- 


By  order  of  the  Trustees, 

W.  H.  Flower,  Director. 
Iritish  Museum  (Natural  History), 
Cromwell  Road,  London,  S.W. 

VICTORIA    UNIVERSITY. 
HE    YORKSHIRE    COLLEGE,    LEEDS. 


T 


Mechanical,  Electrical,  and  Sanitary  Engineering,  Coal  Mining. 
Textile  Industries,  Dyeing.  Leather  Manufacture,  Agriculture,  School 
Teaching,  Medicine,  and  Surgery. 

University  Degrees  are  also  conferred  in  the  Faculties  of  Arts, 
Scienct*.  Medicine,  and  SurgeiT- 

Lyddoa  Hall  has  been  established  for  Students'  Residence. 

Prospectus  of  any  of  the  above  may  be  had  from  the  Registrar. 
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NIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 


LECTURES    ON    ZOOLOGY. 

The  GENERAL  COURSE  of  LECTURES,  by  Professor  W.  F.  R. 

WELDON,  F.R.S.,  will  commence  on  WEDNESDAY,  October  6th, 

These  Lectures  are  suited  to  the  requirements  of  Students  preparing 


u 


NIVERSITY 


DURHAM. 


SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  WOMEN,  OCTOBER,  1897. 

£-0   in   SHOLARSHIPS  will  be  OFFERED   for  COMPETITION 

by  WOMEN  STUDENTS  who  commence  Residence  at  Durham  in 

October,  1897.      The  EXAMINATION  begins   on   OCTOBER    1.1th. 


all  information  as  to  cost  of  Residence,  &c-,  may  also  be  obtained. 


T 


ROYAL    COLLEGE    of    SCIENCE,     LONDON 
(With  which  is  incorporated  the  Royal  School  of  Mines). 
Dean:     Professor    J.     W.      JUDD,    C.B.,    LL.D.,    F.R.S. 
SESSION  1897-98. 
The  SESSION  OPENS  on  WEDNESDAY.  6lh  October,  at  10 


SCHOOL    for    GIRLS,     Coombe    Hill    House, 
East  Grinstead,  Susses. 
PRIIICIPA1.-MISS    CLARK. 
Moral  Trainins  is  substituted  for  Religious  Teaching,  and  an  all- 
round  development  of  the  individual  for  mere  lesson-leaming. 

Physical  Training  and  Haud-work  form  a  delinite  part  of  the  School 
Course. 
The  AUTUMN  TERM  began  SEPTEMBER  15th. 

SUPERIOR  SCHOOLS  for  GIRLS.— Mi88  LOUISA 
BROUGH  can  RECOMMEND  several  Good  Schools  from 
personal  knowledge.  England  and  Continent.— Central  Reqistbt  for 
TEACll^Rs,  25,  Craven  Street,  Charing  Cross. 


HE      DURHAM      COLLEGE     of      SCIENCE, 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TVNE. 

PRiNciPAL-Rev.  H.  P.  GURNEY,  M.A.,  D.C.L. 

The  College  forms  part  of  the  University  of   Durham,   and   the 

University  Degrees  in  Science  and  Letters  are  open  to  Students  of 

In  addition  to  the  Departments  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Science, 
complete  Courses  are  provided  in  Agriculture,  Engineering.  Naval 


.lust  published,  price  Ss. ;  free  by  post,  ;t3.  -Id. 

THE     OWENS    COLLEGE    CALENDAR 
FOR   SESSION    1897-8. 
London :  I  Manchester : 

MACMILI.AS  4  Co.  I  Jas.    E.    Corsish, 

LONDON  LIBRARY, 

ST.  JAMES'S  SQUARE,  S.W. 

Patbon-H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.O. 
Peesident-LESLIE   STEPHEN,  Esq. 
Vice-Presioents— Right  Hon.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  the  Very  Rev. 
the  DEAN  of   LLANDAPF.   HERBERT  SPENCER.  Esq.,  Sir 
HENRY  BARKLY,  K.C.B. 

TRUSTEES-Right  Hon.  Sir  M.  GRANT  DUFF. 
Right  Hon.  Sir  JOHN  LUBBOCK,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Right  Hon.  EARL 
"  of  ROSEBERY. 

The  Library  contains  about  170,000  Volumes  of  Ancient  and  Modern 
Literature,  in  Various  Languages.  Subscription,  £3  a  year:  Life- 
Membership,  according  to  age.  Fifteen  Volumes  are  allowed  to 
Country  and  Ten  to  Town  Members.  Reading-Room  Open  from 
10  to  half-past  6.  CATALOGUE,  Fifth  Edition.  2  vols.,  royal  8vo. 
price  218. ;  to  Members,  16s. 

C.  T.  HAGBERG  WRIGHT,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 

MUDIE'S    SELECT    LIBRARY. 

For  the  CIRCULATION  and  SALE  of  all  fhe  BEST 

ENGLISH,    FRENCH,   GERMAN,    ITALIAN 
AND  SPANISH  BOOKS. 


TOWN  SUBSCRIPTIONS    I  COUNTRY 

from  ONE  GUINEA  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from 

per  annum.  1  TWO  GUINEAS  per  annum. 

LONDON  BOOK  SOCIETY  (for       N.B— Two  orThreeFriendsmay 

weeklyexchange  of  Books  at  the     UNITEin  ONE  SUB,SCRlPTIorf 

houses  of  Rubscribersl  from  TWO    and    thus    lessen    the    Cost   of 

GUINEAS  per  annum.  Carriage. 

Town  and   Village  Clubs  supplied  on  Liberal  Terms. 

Prospectuses  and  Monthly  Lists  of  Books  gratis  and 


SURPLUS     LIBRARY    BOOKS 

Now  Offerbd  at 

Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 


A  NEW  CLEARANCE  LIST  (100  pp.) 

Sent  Gratis  and  post  free  to  any  address. 

The  List  contains:  POPULAR   WORKS  in  TRAVEL 

SPORT,      HISTORY,      BIOGRAPHY,      SCIENCE,     and 

FICTION.    Also  NEW  and  SURPLUS  Copieaof  FRENCH, 

GERMAN,  ITALIAN,  and  SPANISH  BOOKS. 

MTJDIB'S    8BLB0T    LIBBABtT,    Limited, 

30—34,  New  Oifobd  Steebt  ;  241,  Beomkok  Road  S.W, 

48,  QcEBir  VioTOBii  Steeit,  E.C,  Lonbok;  and 

at  Baetok  Aeoade,  Maitohistbe. 

THE    AUTHOR'S    HAIRLESS    PAPER -PAD. 
(The  LEADENHALL  PRESS,  Ltd.,  60,  Leadenhall  Street 
London,  E.C. 
ConUlns  hairless  paper,  over  which  th«  pen  slips  with  perfec 
freedom.    Sixpence  each.    53   per  dozen,  ruled  or  plain. 
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FOUNTAIN     PENS    AND    STYLOS 

The  objections  to  them,  and  how  they  have 
"been  met. 


Cceleru  paribus  everyone  would  rather  use  a  fountain  pen  that 
carries  its  own  ink,  and  can,  therefore,  be  used  anywhere  and  at 
any  moment  in  preference  to  an  ordinary  pen,  which  has  to  be 
dipped  in  the  ink  every  minute  or  so. 

But  fountain  pens  have  acquired  a  bad  name  from  two  or  three 
general  objections  to  them.  "  A  fountain  pen  is  all  very  well,'' 
people  say,  "  but  it  has  to  be  carried  upright,  otherwise  the  ink 
comes  out  in  your  pocket ;  in  fact,  the  ink  spills  and  makes  a  hideous 
mess  on  the  smallest  provocation.  By  way  of  compensation,  when 
yoa  want  to  write,  the  ink  retires  to  the  barrel  (if  it  isn't  all  spilled 
into  your  pocket)  and  refuses  to  emerge  until  the  pen  has  been  shaken 
and  thumped  until  it  squirts  out  a  blot  on  the  carpet." 

This  used  to  be  true ;  but  the  CAW  PEN  has  met  the  difficulty. 
It  does  not  have  to  be  carried  upright ;  it  can  lie  carried  sideways, 
upside  down,  or  in  any  position  whatever.  The  ink  cannot  possibly 
spill,  because  it  is  in  a  hermetically  closed  chamber,  screwed  tight. 
There  is  no  air-hole. 

The  pen  can  be  jerked  or  thrown  about  as  much  as  you  please . 
it  cannot  spill.  On  the  other  hand,  until  the  CAW  PEN  is  opened 
for  use  the  nib  (which  is  a  gold  one  of  the  finest  quality)  is  immersed 
in  the  ink.  Consequently  it  writes  at  once,  without  giving  anj 
trouble. 

The  CAW  PEN  is  not  merely  the  only  fountain  pen  which  anyone 
cares  to  use  who  has  once  seen  it  as  a  pocket  pen,  but  it  is  so  con- 
venient for  desk  use  that  it  supersedes  all  other  pens  whatever. 

It  is  easily  filled,  and  having  a  wide  mouth  does  not  clog  witli 
air  bubbles  during  that  operation.     Prices  from  1 2s.  6d. 

"  Caw  pens  have  a  repute  beyond  their  neighbours." —  Westminster  Budget. 
The   objection  to  Stylographic    Pens    is    that    the    point    rarely 
suits  the  writer's  hand,  and  cannot  be  adjusted 

The  CAW  STYLOGRAPHIC  PEN  can  be  adjusted  in  an  instant 
It  has  not  all  the  advantages  of  tlie  CaW  FOUNTAIN  PEN;  but 
for  people  who  prefer  a  stylo  this  is  the  best  stylo  on  the  market. 
Prices  from  5s. 

British  Depot:  46,  Holborn  Viaduct,  London,  E.G. 


PUBLISHERS'   CIRCULAR 


BOOKSELLERS'    RECORD. 

i  HJGH-OLASS  PAPER  FOB  PUBLISHERS, 
BOOKSELLERS,  LITERARY  MEN,  BOOK  COL- 
LECTORS, LIBRARIANS,  AND  ALL  WHO  TAKE 
AN  INTEREST  IN  THE  WORLD  OF  LETTERS. 


Published  every  Saturday,  price  1|d. 

Amongst  the  General  Contents  of  the  Paper  are — 
Articles  on  Cubrknt  Literary  Subjects — 
Notes  and  News  regarding  Books — Con- 
tinental Notes — American  Notes — Jottings 
about  Library  Sales — Reviews  of  New 
Books  and  Magazines — Regular  Lists  of 
Books  Published  in  Great  Britain  and 
America — Leading  Foreign  Publications — 
Businesses  for  Sale — Situations  Wanted, 
AND  Situations  Vacant — Books  Wanied  to 
Purchase,  and  Books  for  Sale — Trade 
Changes. 

The  characteristics  of  the  Literary  matter,  and  of  the 
Advertisements,  make  the  Publishers'  Circular  and 
Booksellers'  Record  a  most  comprehensive  record  of 
current  literature. 

Subscription  Terms  and  Advantages 
to  Annual  Subscribers. 

s.     d. 
For     Fifty  -  two     Weeks,      Including 

Postage* 8    6 

For     Twenty -six     Weeks.     Including 

Postage 4    6 

For       Thirteen      Week.s,       Including 

Postage     ..  2    6 

•  The  Annual  Subscription  to  America  and  Foreign 
Countries  included  in  the  Postal  Union  is  Eleven 
Shillings. 

N.B. — The  Annual  Subscription  includes 
the  l.irge  Export  and  Educational  Numbers, 
the  SPECIAL  ILLUSTRATED  CHRISTMAS 
NUMBER,  and  also-  the  privilege  of  a  four-line 
Advertisement  free  each  week  in  the  out-of-print 
Books  Wanted  column. 

NOW  READT. 

BOOKS    of    the   YEAR    i896. 


THE  ANNUAL  VOLUME 

OF   THE 

English  Catalogue  for  1896 

differs  from  its  predecessor  in  this  respect,  that  it  gives  the 

FULL   TITLE 

IVith  Duplicate,  and  in  many  eases  Ih'iplicate,  Classifi- 
cation tinder  one  general  alphabet,  of  every  book,  instead 
of  as  hitherto  abbreviated  Titles,  consequently 

The   Bulk   of  the   Catalogue   Ib    Inoreased  by 
over  80  pa^es, 

whilst  the  price  (5s.  net)  remains  the  same. 


SOME   PRESS   OPINIONS    ON   FORMER   ISSUES. 

"  *  The  EngUsh  Catalogue*  is  a  publication  of  national 
importance.  There  is  nething  existing  that  has  any  claim 
to  be  compared  with  it  as  a  ready  guide  to  the  vast  fields  of 
modern  publications." — Daily  News. 

"  Such  a  book  is  immensely  useful  to  all  who  have  to  do 
with  the  literature  of  the  day." — Athenceum. 

*'  We  need  scarcely  point  out  how  valuable  a  work  of 
refereDce  this  well-known  catalogue  affords,  as  it  is  not  only 
the  names  of  books  which  are  furnished  in  these  pages,  but 
also  the  dates  of  publication,  an  indication  of  the  size,  and 
the  name  of  the  publisher.  The  principal  works  imported 
from  the  United  States  of  America  arc  also  included  in  this 
admirable  volume.*'— Dai iy  Telegraph, 

**  •  The  English  Catalogue  of  Books  *  is  known  and  appre- 
ciated by  librarians  and  those  engaged  in  literary  research 
wherever  English  books  are  used,  and  the  new  volume  of 
the  work  is  sure  of  a  wide  and  hearty  welcome."— ^co^smaw. 

"To  say  that  it  is  indispensable  to  whole  classes  and 
interests  is  mere  commonplace.    It  is  in  its  class  the  most 

useful  of  records The  entire  work  is,  indeed,  a  precious 

record."— iS^oies  and  Queries, 

London  : 

SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  COMPANY,  Ltd., 

St.  DunBtan*B  House,  Fetter  Lane,  Fleet  Street,  E.G. 
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MESSES.    J.    C.    DEUMMOND    &    CO., 

ART     REPRODUCERS, 
14,    HENRIETTA    STREET,    COVENT    GARDEN,    W.C., 
Are  the  sole  representativeB  in  Great  Britain  of 
HERR  HANFSTAENGL.  of  Munich. 
The  well-known  Artist  in  PHOTOGRAVURE  now  patroniBed  by  the 
leading  London  Art    Publishing  Firms.     A  large  Collection  of  Im- 
portant Plat«s  always  on  view. 

Pkocfss   Blocks  for  the  purpose  of  Ordinary 
Book  Illustrations. 

Messrs.  DRUMMOND  &  CO.  supply  the  cheapest  and  best  Processes 
in  the  market,  which  are  special]] 
Antiquarians,  Archjeologists,  and  thi 


Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  &  Co., 


LIMITED. 


and  publicatioD  of  Parochial  and  Diocesan  Records. 

J.  C.  DRTJMMOND  &  CO.  invite  attention  to  their 

Improved    RAPtD     Photo-Mechanical    Process. 

For  the  Reproducfion  of  Works  of  Art,  Original  MSS., 
Designs^  Lace  Manufictiires,  Photographs^  Views^  Book 
Illustrations^  Artistic  Advertisements^  Catalogues,  dsc.t 
<&c.f  at  a  moderate  cost. 

SpecimenB  and  Price  List  on  application. 

Offices:    4.  HENRIETTA  STREET.  COVENT  GARDEN.  LONDON. 

THE    AUTOTYPE    COMPANY, 

7i,  NEW   OXFORD    STRiCET,    LONDON,  W.C. 


PRODUCERS  and  PUBLISHERS  of 

PERMANENT    CARBON     PHOTOGRAPHS 


FAMOUS    WORKS    OF    ART. 


Catalogues  and  Price  Lists  upon  application. 


THE    NORWICH    SCHOOL    of    PAINTING.      A 

Series  of  Plates,  printed  in  various  Colours,  after  Cotman,  Crome, 
Leman,  Lound,  Bright,  Stark,  Vincent,  etc. 

[  Will  be  ready  shortly. 

THE      TATE      COLLECTION      (NATIONAL 

GALLERY  of  BRITISH  ART).  A  large  number  of  the  Pictures 
now  Exhibited  at  Millbank  have  been  published  in  Autotype, 
including  the  Chief  Works  of  G.  P.  WATTS,  R.A.  Further 
additions  are  being  made,  and  will  be  announced  shortly. 

BRITISH  ARTISTS  of  the  VICTORIAN  ERA. 

From  the  recent  Guildhall  Loan  Collection.  Average  size, 
J8X  15  inches.    Price  12s. 

PAINTINGS,  DRAWINGS,  and  SCULPTURE   by 

the  OLD  MASTERS.     A  large  Collection  of  Permanent    Photo- 

fraphs  of  the  Chief  Treasures  of  Art  contained  in  the  Public  and 
'rivate  Collections  of  Europe.  Paintings  and  Sculpture  in  one 
uniform  size,  price  129. :  Drawings  ou  the  Scale  of  the  Originals  at 
prices  ranging  from  is.  Gd.  to  los.  each. 


A  GREAT  CANADIAN  HISTORICAL  NOVEL. 

THE   FORGE  in  the   FOREST-     By  Prof 

CHARLES  G.  D.  ROBERTS.    Crown  8vo,  5s. 
Being  the  N>*rrative  of  the  Acndian  Ranger.  Jean  di  Mt-r,  Seigneur 
de  Briart,  and  how  he  crossed  the  Black  Abbe,  and  of  his  adventures 

inastrancefpllowship. 

With;  Full-Page  Illustrations  by  Henry  tjamlham.  R.C.A. 

Tho  JOURNAL  of  COUNTESS  FRANCOISE 

KRASINSKA.  Great-Graiidmnther  of  Victor  Fmmanuel.  Trans- 
lated by  KASIMIR  I'ZIEKuNSKA.  The  only  Authorised  Edition. 
AVith  a  Portrait  and  other  Illustrations.  16mo,  gilt  top,  deckel 
edges,  and  a  special  cover  design,  price  5s. 

A  WORK  UPON  THE  CURRENCY. 

THE    GREAT    POWER:    its   Origin,    Use, 

and  Influence.    By  M.  de  P,  WEBB,     Cro^vn  8vo.  25.  6d,  net. 


t  the  possibilities  of  reforma' 

THE     PLATITUDES     of    a    PESSIMIST. 

Bvthe  Author  of  "The  Prig."  "The  Life  of  Sir  Kenelni  Digby." 

Ac     Crown  8vo,  6s. 
"  Will  cause  many  a  chuckle  of  quiet  amusement."— rijjtes. 
"  There  is  not  one  dull  page  from  bef;inning  to  end.'" 

"A  witty  and  hrillian 

CREATION     with     DEVELOPMENT     or 

EVOLUTION.      By    Capt.    J.     DUDLEY     R.     HEWITT.    R.N. 


MEMOIRS    of    MRS.      URQUHART.     By 

M.  O.  BISHOP,  Author  of  "The  Prison  Life  of  Jlirie  Antoinette 
and  her  Children,"  "  A  Memoir  of  .Mrs.  Augustus  Craven."    Crown 

8vo,  6s. 

THE  BOOK  of  TEPHI.    By  Dr.  J.  A.  Good- 

CHILD.    Crown  8TO,  6s. 
"This  is  in  many  respects  a  wonderful  book."— GJaspow  fferalil. 

NEW   VOLUMES    OF    THE    "INTERNATIONAL 
SCIENTIFIC    SERIES." 
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BRIDCE.  ,S.D.,    Harvard    University.     Crown  8vo,  with  nianv 
Illustrations,  5s. 
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IsTOTICE. 

"John  Company"  may  be  had  at  the 
London  Libraries  and  Booksellers'  on 
October  5th,  the  day  of  publication. 

"  Mr.  S.  G.  Kiene's  new  bonk,  '  A  Servant  of  John 
Company,'  will  certainly  appear  at  a  moment  when 
India  engrosses  a  more  than  usmlly  large  share  of  public 
interest.  Anything  from  the  pungent  pen  of  the  author 
of  '  Sketches  in  Indian  Ink  '  is  sure  to  be  worth  reading,''^ 
Daily  News. 

A  SERVANT  OF 

"JOHN  COMPANY." 

(Tlie  Hon.  East  India  Company).  Being  the 
Roollections  (.'iO  year)  of  an  Indian  Official,  by 
H.  G.  KEENE,  CLE.,  Hon.  M.A.,  Author  of 
"Sketches  in  Indian  Ink,"  &c.  With  Portrait 
and  6  Full-Page  Illustrations  by  W.  Simpson,  of 
the  "  Illustrated  London  News,"  from  Sketches 
by  the  Author.     Demy  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  12s» 

Content-s  :  Posting  Days  in  England— Fighting 
Fitzgerald — Daniel  O'Connell  —Reminiscences  of  the 
Indian  Mutiny — Duelling  in  the  Array,  and  the  part 
the  late  Prince  Consort  took  in  the  Abolition  of  the 
same — Aj;ra — Lord  Canning— Sir  Henry  Lawrence — 
.\nglo-Indian  Society  in  the  Days  of  the  East  India 
Company^Lord  Dalhousie — Sir  H.  M.  Elliot — and 
other  wcU-known  Indian  Officials  ;  interspersed  with 
Original  Stories  and  Anecdotes  of  the  Times,  and 
Appendix  on  the  Present  Troubles  in  India. 


A  NEW  WORK  ON  BRITISH  STOCK. 

THE    BEST    BREEDS    of    BRITISH 


late  S^i)ecial    Commissioner  of  the  Canadian   Go  _.       .     . 
-TAMES  LONG,  Author  of  "British  Dairy  Farming."    Edited  by 
JOHN  WATSON,  F.L.S.    Medium  8vo.  boards,  2s.  6d. 
A  useful  and  safe  guide,   written  by  well-known  authorities  who 
are  men  of  science  and  practical  farmers. 

A  NEW  WORK  ON  TACTICS. 

TACTICS  :    as   Applied    to   Schemes. 

- HEKSTOX.  Ii-SU,  I'.S.C.  (Rifle  Brigidel.      "' 


.\ppendix  containing  "  Solu 


;  Tactical  Schen 


Capt.  L.  J.  SHADWELL,  P.S.C.  (Suffolk  Regiment),  D.AA.G.  for 
Instruction.    Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  with  7  Maps. 


A  NEW  MEDICAL  WORK. 

MEDICAL  HINTS  for  HOT  CLIMATES 


THACKER'S    NEW  SIX-SHILLINC  SERIES 

STANDARD    WORKS, 


NOW  READY. 

In  crown  8ro,  cloth  extra,  price  6s.  each  Volume. 

RUDYARD  KIPLING.-DEP«RTMENTAL 

DITTIES  and  OTHER  VERSES,  Ninth  Edition.  Printed  on 
antique  wove  paiier,  with  Frontisj.iece  and  several  Full-page  and 
smaller  Illustrations  from  Original  Drawings  by  IIloley  Clevvek. 


"  ALIPH  CHBEM."— LAYS  of  IND  : 

ical,  and  Dei 


Comic, 


il.  H.  A. -A  NATURALIST  0,1  the  PROWL. 

With  so  Illustrations  hy  R.  A.Steundai.i:,  V.R.G.S.,  P.Z.S  ,  Author 
of  "  .Mammalia  of  India  "    Second  Edition. 

E.  H.  A. -THE  TRIBES  on  MY  FRONTIER. 

An  Indian  Naturalist's  Foriign  Policy.    With  50  Illustrations  by 
F.  C.  MiCRiE.    Sixth  Edition. 

B.  H.  A.-BEHIND  the  BUNGALOW-   With 

The  Tribes."     Fifth 

W.   TRACKER  &  CO.,   2,  Creed  Lane,   E.G. 
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CLARENDON    PRESS    LIST. 

Demy  4to,  half-bnckram,  368.  net ;  half- vellum,  123.  net. 

THE  CHURCH  OF   ST.  MARY  THE 
VIRGIN,  OXFORD. 

By     T.     G.     JACKSON,     R.A., 

Sometime  Fellow  and  now  Honorary  Fellow  o£  Wadham 

College. 

With  21  Pull-page  Illustrations  and  numerous  Cuts 

in  the  Text. 

TIMES.—"  A  quarto  of  very  comely  appearance Mr. 

Jackson  combines  a  survey  of  details  which  all  students  of 
architecture  will  find  full  of  interest,  with  a  lucid  and  vivid 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Church  which  will  be  welcome 
to  every  one  who  cares  for  Oxford  and  its  teeming  academical 
memories."  

Part  XI.  now  ready,  price  3a. 6d.  not,  per  Part. 

HISTORICAL   ATLAS   OF  MODERN 
EUROPE, 

FROM  the  DECLINE  of  the  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 
Comprising  also  Maps  of  Parts  of  Asia  and  of  the  New 
World  connected  with  European   History.     Edited  b,y 
R.  LANE  POOLE,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Diplomatic 
in  the  University  of  Oxford. 


SECOND  EDITION,  crown  8vo,  78.  6d. 

ENGLISH  MIRACLE  PLAYS, 
MORALITIES,     and     INTERLUDES. 

Specimens  of  the  Pre-Elizabethan  Drama. 
Edited,  with  au  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossary,  by 
ALFRED  W.  POLLARD,  M.A. 
ACADEMT.—"'iiie  volume  contaiua  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  instructive  and  interesting  material." 


8v-o,  half-bouud,  16s. 

VILLAINAGE      IN      ENGLAND: 

Essays  in  English  McdiePval  History. 
By  PAUL  VINOGRA.DOFF,   Professor  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Moscow. 
S  AT  URD  AV  RE  VIE  1V.~"  There  is  no  living  English 
scholar  who  knows  these  materials  better." 


THE 


Crown  8vo,  88. 

DEEDS     OF 


BEOWULF 

f  dons  into 


With  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  JOHN  EARLE. 
M.A. 
DAILY  NEWS.—"  The  unlearned  world,  which  cares  to 
understand  the  life  of  its  fathers,  should  welcome  this  in- 
teresting picture  of  the  heroic  age  and  the  early  Englisli 
epic  made  into  English  '  understanded  of  the  people."* 


8vo,  cloth.  Vols.  I.  and  It.,  £1  13s.  net. 

THE  CULTS  of  the  GREEK  STATES. 

liy  L.  R.  FARNBLL,  M.A.,    With  01  Plates  and  over 
100  Illustrations. 

[Vol.  III.  (completing  the  Work)  in  the  press. 

AT1IE\.EUM.—"  The  book  before  us  is  one  ftU  students 
sliould  read  ;  it  will  be  a  safe  guide." 


WM.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS' 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


PRINCE  RANJITSINHJI  on  CRICKET 

Dedicated  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  Empress. 

THE  FOURTH  EDITION  of  the 
SIX-SHILLING  ISSUE  of  "THE 
JUBILEE  BOOK  of  ORIQKET," 
by  K.  S.  RANJITSINHJI,  is  now 
ready,  and  may  be  obtained 
AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS.  With 
107  Full-Pags  Illustrations,  large 
crown  8vo. 

THE  FOLLOWING  EDITIONS  ARE  ALSO  ON  SALE: 
I.  Edition  de  Luxe. — Limited  to  350  Copies, 
printed  on  Hand-made  Paper,  and  hand8orael.y 
bound  in  buckram.  Crown  4to,  with  22  Photoara- 
vures  and  85  Full-page  Plates.  Each  Copy  signed 
by  Prince  RiNjrrsi»HJi.    Price  £5  6s.  net. 

11.  Fine  Paper  Edition.— Medium  8vo,  with 

Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  106  Full-page  Plates 
on  Art  Paper.    25s.  net. 


HIS 


By 


8vo,  cloth,  88.  6d.  net. 

MODES  of  ANCIENT  GREEK  MUSIC. 

Hy  D.  H.  MONIIO,  M. A. ,  I'rovoal  of  Oriel  College. 
SCOTSMAX^—"  Mr.  D.  IJ.  Monro's  scholarly  and  illumi- 
native monograph  is  so  well  based  in  original  study,  and  so 
well  suppoi-ted  by  Botao  recent  monumental  discoveries, 
that  the  essay  will  probably  be  the  chief  authority  on  its 
theme  for  some  time  to  come." 


Mr.  T.  fisher  UNWIN'S 

NEW   BOOKS. 


THE  GREECE  OF  TO-DAY. 

GREECE  in  the  NINETEENTH  CEN- 

TURY:  a  Record  of  Hellenic  Emancipation  and  Pro- 
gress, 1821-1897.      By  LEWIS  SERGEANT,  Author) 
"New  Greece,'*  &c.     Map  and  21  Illustrations.    Cloth, 
10s.  6d. 


Vol.  I.  of  "THE  BUILDERS  OF  GREATER 
BRITAIN." 

SIR  WALTER  RALEGH.    By  Martin 

A.  S.  HUME,  Author  of  "The  Courtships  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,"  &c.  Maps  and  Photogravure  Frontispiece. 
Cloth,  6s.  (Being  the  FiitsT  Volume  of  a  New  Seeies, 
entitled  "  BoitDBRs  ok  Gbeitbe  Britaxn,"  edited  by 
H.  F.  WiLsorf,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trin.  Coll.  Cam.) 


-Pall  iCall  Gaietle. 


and  of  his  times  reads  like  £  

A  TRUE  HISTORY  OF  BOYISH  FROLIC. 

THOSE  DREADFUL  TWINS :  Middy 

and  Bosun.     By  THEMSELVES.     Illustrated.    Cloth, 
38. 6d.  

THE  LAST  WORK  OF  A  GREAT  MAN. 

JOURNEYS  THROUGH  FRANCE.  By 

H.    TAINE.      Being   the    Authorised    Translation    of 

"Garnets  de  Voyage."      8  Illustrations.    Cloth,  78.  6d. 

"The  notes  derive  a  peculiar  interest  and  charm  from  the  fact  that 

they  were  made  in  the  places  described,  and  therefore  convey  impres- 


\iA"—DaHn  New 


ANNALS  OF  A  TUBLISHING  HOUSE. 

WILLIAM    BLACKWOOD    and 

SONS  :  their  Maniizino  and  Friends.     By  Mrs 
4  Portraits.     Demy  8vo,  Vols.  I  and  fl.,  £2  ■. 

MR,  BLACKMORE'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

DARIEL :  a  Romance  of  Surrey. 

R  D.  BLACKMORE,  Author  of  "  Loma  Doone,"  "The  Maid  of 
Sker,"  &c.  With  14  lUustnitiuns  by  Chris.  Hammond.  Crown 
8vo,  6s.  [l8i  October. 

THIS  DAY  IS  PUBLISHED. 

ELEMENTS     of     the     SCIENCE     of 

RELUUON.  Part  I.  MORniOLOGICAL.  Being  the  GifTord 
Lectures  delivered  before   the  University  of  EdiuburRl 

By  C.  P.  TIELE.  Theol.D..  Litt.D  (Bom      " 

Professor  of  the  Science  of  Relig  ' 

la  2  vols.    Vol.  I.,  post  8V0,  7s.  6d. 

WITH    the    CONQUERING     TURK: 

Confessions  of  n  Baslii-Bazouk.  By  (1.  W.  STEEVENS.  Author  of 
'■  The  Land  of  the  Dollar,"  ic.  With  4  Maps.  In  1  vol.,  small 
demy  8vo.  [Itmiudiateli/, 

PERIODS    OP    EUROPEAN    LITERATURE, 
Edited  by  Professor  S-iiKrsBUBT. 

THE     LATER    RENAISSANCE.     By 

DAVID  IIANNAY.     In  1  vol.,  crown  avo. 

PEACE  WITH  HONOUR.    By  Sydney 

C.  r.RIER,  Author  of  "An  Uncrowned  King,"  "  His  Excellency's 
EnKlieh  Governess."  "  In  Furthest  Ind,"  &c.    Crown  8vo.  (Is. 

[.•Shortly. 

WILD  TRAITS  in  TAME  ANIMALS. 

Being  some  Familiar  Studies  in  Evolution.  By  LOOIS  ROBIN- 
.SON,  M.D.  Willi  Illustrations  hy  Stephen  T.  Dadd.  In  1  vol., 
demy  8vo.  IShoHlij. 

SECOND  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

AUDREY  CRAVEN.   By  May  Sinclair. 

OHtllSTMAS    STORIES    FOR   CHILDREN. 

ECHOES    of   OLDEN    DAYS.     By 

BF.HTRUE    IIARltADCN.      With    4o    Illustrations    hy    11.    R. 


MRS.  BRIGHTWEN'S  NEW  BOOK. 

GLIMPSES   into  PLANT  LIFE.     By 

Mrs.    BRIGHTWEN.      Protiisely  lUustrated.     Cloth, 
33. 6d. ^__ 

A  TREASURY  OF  COMFORT. 

"YET."      By    Rev.  F.  R    Andrews. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  5s. 


,„ ,_    ...__  of  this  work,  taken  from  the 

most  interesting  narratives  of  the  Bihle,  and  illustrated  hy  A_^rich 
■  ity  of  material,  gathered  from  almost  infinite  ( 


each  chaptei 
res  of  the  Bil 

_   ,  ..   .  lered  from  all 

I  style  of  great  force  and  beauty. 


NEW  VOLUME  of  THE  CHILDREN'S  STUDY. 

OLD    TALES    from    GREECE.      By 

ALICE    ZtMMERN.       Cloth,   gilt  top,   with    Frontis- 
piece, 


2s.  6d. 

B  of  tliis  new  issue 
itereat  and  profit.. 
L  work  of  iiTt."—Metliodist  Tim 


•Byr 


THE  INVENTION  OF  PRINTING. 

THE   PRINTERS   of   BASLE   in  the 

FIFTEENTH  and  SIXTKRXTH  CENTURIES  :  their 
Bioprraphies,  Printed  Bonks  and  Devices.  By 
CHARLES  WILLIAM  IIBCKETHORN,  Author  of 
"  Secret  Societies,"  &o.  Illustrated.  Buckram,  gilt, 
213.  net.  


BY  MARK  RUTHERFORD. 

CLARA    HOPGOOD.      Third  Edition, 

uniform  with  Mabk  Ruthekfoed's  other  Books.    Cloth, 
3s.  6d. 


Milla 


vol., 


8vo,  half-bound,  Ifls.  Od.  net. 

THE  UTOPIA  of  SIR  THOMAS  MORE 

KdiLi-il  b.v  J.  H.  LUPTON,  li  I). 
TIMES.'  -"  A  very  cnmplote  and  srholarly  edition  of 
Sir  Thomas  Merc's  celebrated  treatise,  in  which  the  editor 
has  attempted,  and  not  unsucceBsfuUy  in  our  judgment,  to 
treat  it  with  eomethiiitj^  of  the  exact  care  that  is  looked  for 
la  editing  a  classical  author." 

Full  Catalogues  sent  post  free  on  application. 

London:   HENRY   FROWDE,  Clauendon  Press 
Warehouse    Amen  Corneh,  E.G. 


A  SKETCH  of  the  NATURAL  HISTORY 

(VERTEBRATES)  of  the  BRITISH  ISLANDS.  By  F.  G. 
AFLALO,  P.R.G.S  ,  F.Z.S.,  Author  of  "  A  Sketch  of  the  Natural 
History  of  Australia,"  &c.  With  numerouB  Illustrations  by  Lodge 
aod  Benoett.    In  1  vol.,  orown  8vo. 

NEW  LIGHTS  on  SIBERIA. 

Arc"iiiit  of  1  .loiirucv  .lu  the  lireat  Siberian  li 
,T.  V.  SIMPSON.  W.tl.  numerous  Illustratian 
(leniy  Rvo 
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LATIN    VERSE    UNSEENS. 
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OUTLINES 
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NEW   NOVELS  AT  ALL   LIBRARIES. 

A  NEW  NOVEL  BT  AMELIA  E.  BARR. 

PRISONERS    of   CONSCIENCE.      By 

.\MELIA     E.    BARR.      12   Illustrations.        (Unwin'.s 
Green  Clotli  Library.)    Os. 

A  GEORGIAN  ROaANCB. 

THE    TEMPLE  of  FOLLY:  a  Novel. 

By  PAUL  CRBSWICK.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  63. 

A     STORY     OP    RUSTIC     LOVE    BT     A     NEW- 
WRITER. 

THE    PEOPLE    of     CLOPTON.       By 

GEORGli  BARTRAM.    (Uiiwiu'-sGreon  Cloth  Library.) 
6s. 

PASSION    AND    POVERTY. 

LIZA  of  LAMBETH.    By  W.  Somerset 
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[Jwt  published. 
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AUSTRALIAN  STORIES. 

THE   TWILIGHT    REEF,   and   Other 

stories.     By  U.  C.  MACILWAINE.    Cloth,  3s.  6d. 
BY  JOHN'  OLIVER  HOBBES. 

THE    GODS,    SOME    MORTALS,  and 

LORD  WICKKNHAM.     By  JOHN  OLlVF.lt  IIOBBKS. 
New  EUitioD.     (Uuwiu's  Green  Cloth  Library.)    l.s. 
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FEANCE  AND  WORDSWORTH. 

The  Early  Life  of  William  Wordsworth.  By 
Emile  Legouis.  Translated  by  J.  W. 
Matthews.     (J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.) 

THE  sub-title  of  this  book  is  A  Study  of 
the  Prelude,  it  is  by  a  professor  at  the 
University  of  Lyons,  and  is  prefaced  by  a 
laudatory  extract  from  an  article  of  Mr. 
Leslie  Stephen.  The  praise  is  deserved. 
M.  Legouis  has  made  an  interesting  con- 
tribution to  WordsTvorthian  literature. 
Apart  from  this  the  book  would  be  notable. 
France  is  the  most  self-satisfied  country  in 
the  Europe  of  letters,  and  Protection  is 
supreme  in  its  literary  economics.  There  is 
no  need  for  anything  corresponding  to  our 
piteous  legend  :  "  Support  British  manufac- 
tures." French  readers  supjjort  home  manu- 
factures as  one  man.  It  is  the  duty  of  every 
Gallic  jiatriot  to  believe  that  his  country  is 
as  matchless  in  literature  as  in  war,  love, 
acting,  and  cookerj'.  That  he  may  swear  it 
with  a  safe  conscience,  he  uses  no  other 
literature.  And  lest  he  should  be  tempted 
from  the  way  of  perfection,  he  learns  no 
other  language.  This  is  the  great  Protec- 
tive tariff  by  which  the  supremacy  of  French 
manufactures  is  assured.  All  English-made 
goods  have  to  suffer  the  tax  of  translation — 
jiractioally  a  prohibitive  tax  in  the  case  of 
poetry.  The  average  French  litterateur'' s 
knowledge  of  tongues  resembles  Tommy 
Atkins's  knowledge  of  "  'ow  to  sling  the 
hat" — with  an  advantage  on  the  side  of 
Tommy  Atkins.  Such  a  litterateur  justly 
considers  himself  a  man  of  cosmopolitan 
culture  if  he  can  speU  villainously  in  the 
chief  languages  of  Europe.  We  remember 
an  important,  and  fairly  recent,  study  of 
Voltaire,  in  which  Potsdam  was  throughout 
the  book  consistently  speUed  Posdam. 
Under  these  circumstances  we  do  not  expect 
modern  English  poetry  to  make  the  Channel 
voyage.  Byron  is,  of  course,  an  exception  ; 
because  Byron,  as  Mr.  Swinbm-ne  remarks, 
is  improved  by  being  put  into  prose.    Least 


of  all  does  one  expect  to  hear  the  name  of 
Wordsworth  from  a  French  mouth.  A  few 
French  writers  enumerated  by  M.  Legouis 
have  made  some  partial  study  of  the  great 
Lake  poet — including  M.  Bourget,  the  most 
zealous  French  apostle  of  our  later  poetry — 
but,  as  M.  Legouis  remarks,  his  poems  have 
never  been  translated  in  France.  They 
never  will  be.  Heine  will  sooner  be  trans- 
lated into  English  than  Wordsworth  into 
French. 

This  book,  therefore,  must  seem  to 
Englishmen  a  veritable  tour  de  foree.  Those 
who  remember  the  dense  failure  of  Taine  to 
seize  the  spirit  of  Wordsworth  wiU  be 
astonished  and  pleased  by  the  success  of 
M.  Legouis.  Yet  it  is  not  directly  or  pro- 
fessedly a  study  of  Wordsworth's  poetry. 
M.  Legouis  has  taken  a  peculiar  and 
original  line.  His  object  is  to  study  the 
early  life  of  the  poet,  between  1770  and 
1798  ;  not,  however,  on  the  ordinary  lines  of 
biography,  but  in  order  to  trace  the  history 
of  tliat  development  by  which  the  ardent 
Republican,  the  youth  halting  and  vacillating 
in  his  choice  of  a  career,  was  transformed 
into  the  great  poet  and  conservative  philo- 
sopher. He  considers  that  the  inner  truth 
of  this  change  has  not  been  clearly  under- 
stood and  described,  owing  to  the  neglect  of 
the  materials  provided  by  Wordsworth  him- 
self in  the  "  Prelude."  It  is  singidar  that 
the  way  in  which  that  poem  has  been 
neglected  for  the  sake  of  the  decidedly 
inferior  "Excursion"  shoidd  receive  a  re- 
buke from  a  Frenchman.  Of  late  there  has 
been  a  reaction  in  favour  of  the  "Prelude." 
One  sign  of  it  is  the  dainty  little  volume  in 
which  the  poem  was  not  long  since  issued 
by  Mr.  Dent,  the  publisher  of  this  very  book. 
M.  Legouis,  therefore,  brings  together  the 
facts  which  modem  research  has  collected 
concerning  the  early  life  of  Word.sworth, 
and  interweaving  these  biographical  details 
with  the  autobiographical  details  of  the 
"  Prelude,"  goes  through  that  poem  seriatim  ; 
elucidating  step  by  step  the  account  which 
the  poet  gives  of  his  own  mental  g^rowth, 
crisis,  and  change.  The  other  poems  are 
freely  drawn  itpon  for  collateral  illustration 
of  this  central  theme,  the  "Prelude."  The 
scheme  is  original,  the  execution  lucid  and 
sympathetic,  the  result  a  considerable  addi- 
tion to  our  understanding  of  this  portion  of 
Wordsworth's  life. 

The  whole  of  Wordsworth's  spiritual  crisis 
centred  round  the  French  Revolution ;  and 
this  connexion  with  France  makes  the 
author's  labour  doubly  a  labour  of  love  to 
him.  He  shows  for  the  first  time  the 
important  influence  exercised  upon  Words- 
worth by  the  Republican  captain  Beaupuy, 
whom  Wordsworth  met  during  his  second 
French  tour.  Beaupuy  it  was  that  awakened 
the  young  nature-worshipper's  enthusiasm 
for  humanity  and  belief  in  human  perfec- 
tibility, afterwards  confirmed  by  the  philo- 
sophical lessons  of  Godwin.  With  the 
failure  of  the  Revolution  came  slow  and 
reluctant  reaction,  and  distrust  of  Godwin's 
principles.  For  a  time  he  was  on  the  brink  of 
pessimism.  M.  Legouis  traces  in  detail  how 
he  was  gradually  healed  by  the  influence 
of  nature  and  his  sister  Dorothy  ;  how  the 
reverence  for  humanity  remained,  though 
the  vision  of  human  perfectibility  vanished  ; 


and  how  finally  the  mystical  philosophy  of 
Coleridge  cemented  the  two-fold  love  of 
man  and  nature  into  the  coherent  edifice 
which  all  Wordsworthians  know. 

The  final  portion  of  the  book  is  occu- 
pied by  a  review  of  Wordsworth's  poetic 
characteristics,  singidarly  understanding  to 
have  come  from  a  French  mind.  His 
account  of  the  famous  distinction  between 
Imagination  and  Fancy,  nevertheless, 
hardly  seems  to  grasp  all  that  Words- 
worth intended  by  it.  With  all  Words- 
worth's want  of  adequate  admiration  for  his 
friend's  poetry,  he  would  hardly,  we  think, 
have  denied  imagination  to  Coleridge,  or 
set  him  down  as  belonging  to  the  lower 
order  of  purely  fanciful  poets.  Yet  so  M. 
Legouis  does,  in  the  evident  belief  that  he 
has  Wordsworth's  authority  for  the  classifi- 
cation. On  the  other  hand,  he  clearly 
imderstands  the  important  part  Words- 
worth assigns  to  the  senses.  He  discern- 
ingly says  that  Wordsworth's  poetry  comes 
purely  through  the  eye  and  ear  ;  that 
scent  and  taste  have  no  part  in  it. 
He  concludes  that  Wordsworth's  sense 
of  taste  was  as  deficient  as  he  himself 
avowed  his  sense  of  smell  to  be.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  of  it.  It  is  weU  known 
that  any  affection  of  the  sense  of  smell 
physiologically  involves  the  sense  of  tasto. 
But  when  M.  Legouis  proceeds  to  argue  from 
the  extreme  temperance  of  Wordsworth's 
poetry  a  deficiency  in  animal  sensibility  he 
both  shows  deficient  knowledge  of  psy- 
chology and  contradicts  the  poet's  private 
assertion  that  he  abstained  from  love-poetry 
because  his  poems  would  be  too  warm.  And 
some  know  that  he  spoke  the  truth.  But 
these  are  details.  M.  Legouis  has  written 
a  book  which  must  interest  the  English 
reader,  and  may  even  make  a  few  more 
French  readers  learn  English. 


RALEGH    AGAIN. 

Sir  Walter  Ralegh.     By  Martin  A.  S.  Hume. 
(T.  Fisher  Unwin.) 

Some  two  or  three  weeks  ago  we  had 
occasion  to  notice  Mr.  John  Buchan's 
sympathetic  and  penetrating  study  of  Sir 
Walter  Ralegh.  To-day  there  comes  into  our 
hands  another  monograph  on  the  same  fascin- 
ating personality,  written  on  a  larger  scale 
than  Mr.  Buchan's,  and  biographical  rather 
than  critical  in  its  intent.  It  would  almost 
seem  as  if  Ralegh  were  about  to  usurp  the 
place  so  long  held  in  the  popidar  estimation 
by  Sir  Philip  Sidney  as  the  leading  and 
typical  Englishman  of  "the  spacious  times." 
To  our  own  mind,  indeed,  Sidney  is  a  trifle 
self-conscious,  and,  again,  perhaps  too  im- 
peccable to  be  completely  interesting.  It 
is  difficult  to  get  him  from  the  pedestal 
on  which  his  contemporaries  placed  him 
to  the  level  of  common  humanity.  And 
even  when  you  mine  beneath  the  traditionary 
presentment  into  the  real  individuality,  you 
find  that  Shakespeare  has  done  it  aU  before 
you  in  "  Hamlet."  Ralegh,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  full  of  problems,  an  vinexhausted 
field  for  the  historian  and  the  psychologist. 
He  is  certainly  not  impeccable,  but  he  is  as 
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picturesque   as   Sidney,    and  for    kis  very    judicial   murder   an   oft-told  tale  is   retold 
vices   and  meannesses   assuredly  tlie  more  |  with,  sympathj',  good  feeling,  and  restraint : 
the   more   Elizabethan,    the    mo 


typical, 
humane. 

The  volume  now  before  us  is  by  Major 
Martin  Hume,  who  has  already  won  golden 
opinions  for  his  book  on  The  Courtships  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  for  a  number  of  essays 
and  detached  studies  dealing  with  the  same 
period  of  English  history.  Major  Hume  has 
many  of  the  essential  qualifications  of  an 
historian.  The  stern  discipline  of  editing 
State  Papers  has  given  him  accuracy  and 
the  scholar's  habit ;  and  to  these  he  adds  a 
capacity  for  vigorous  and  effective  narrative, 
without  whicli  the  most  learned  treatise  can 
only  fail  of  its  aim  through  sheer  tedious- 
ness.  For  the  historian,  who  would  catch 
and  keep  an  audience,  must  needs  be  artist 
as  well  as  scholar:  otherwise  is  he  con- 
demned to  the  collecting  of  material  to  serve 
for  the  masterpieces  of  better  men.  Major 
Hume  is  no  drj'-as-dust  pedant.  He  gives 
you  the  impression  of  large  resources  and  a 
reserve  of  learning ;  but  at  the  same  time 
he  can  hold  your  attention  and  ensure  that 
what  he  has  to  say  will  not  be  lost  upon 
wandering  ears.  One  almost  hojies  to  find 
in  him  the  man  destined  to  fill  up  the  gap 
between  Froude  and  Gardiner,  and  to  write 
the  unwritten  history  of  the  last  fifteen  years 
of  Elizabeth. 

Major  Hume  is  interested  in  the  many- 
faceted  Ralegh,  primarily  as  the  great 
navigator  and  coloniser,  and  as  the  first 
man  to  form  clearly  the  magnificent  vision 
of  a  Greater  Britain.  The  biography,  indeed, 
appears  as  the  first  volume  of  a  series  to  be 
called  "Builders  of  Greater  Britain,"  and 
to  be  entrusted  to  various  writers  under  the 
general  editorship  of  Mr.  H.  F.  Wilson,  of 
the  Colonial  Office.  Great  stress  is  there- 
fore laid  on  the  details  of  Ralegh's  voyages 
to  Virginia  and  to  Guiana,  and  by  the  helji 
of  maps  and  plans  Major  Hume  attempts 
to  make  the  objects  and  conduct  of  these 
expeditions  clearer  than  before.  He  brings 
out  very  convincingly  the  point  that  they 
were  no  mere  filibustering  raids  in  search 
of  gold  or  jewels,  but  deliberate  essays 
after  colonisation  in  pursuance  of  a  settled 
policy  which  was  Ralegh's  darling  dream. 


"Most  solemnly,  and  with  convincing  elo- 
quence, he  told  bis  story  once  again.  He  called 
God  to  witness,  with  his  dying  breath,  that  he 
was  a  loyal  Englishman,  and  had  had  no 
treaties  with  the  French,  that  he  had  had 
no  hand  in  the  death  of  Essex,  and  that  his 
a';tion  in  the  Giiiaua  expedition  had  been 
throughout  honest  and  sincere.  He  indignantly 
refuted  the  lies  of  Mauourie  and  Stukeley  as  to 
his  alleged  disloyal  exptession  and  his  inten- 
tions, and  then  calmly  and  cheerfully  prepared 
for  the  end.  'I  have  a  long  journey  to  go,' 
he  said,  as  he  put  off  his  long  velvet  gown  and 
S'itin  doublet,  and  then  he  asked  the  headsman 
to  let  him  see  the  axe.  '  Dost  thou  think  I  am 
afraid  of  it ':  '  Then,  smiling  as  he  handed  it 
back,  he  said  to  the  Sheriff :  '  This  is  a  sharp 
medicine,  but  it  is  a  sound  cure  for  all  diseases.' 
When  he  was  askt-d  which  way  he  would  lie 
upon  the  block,  he  replied,  '  So  the  heart  be 
right,  it  is  no  matter  which  way  the  head  lies.' 
Then,  at  two  strokes,  the  wise  white  head  fell, 
and  one  of  the  brightest  geniuses  that  England 
ever  saw  was  offered  up,  a  fruitless  sacrifice  to 
the  cause  of  an  impossible  alliance  with  the 
power  whose  arrogance  he  had  dared  to  with- 
stand." 

The  last  word  has  not  been  yet  said,  and  is 
not  likely  to  be  said  for  some  while,  upon 
Ralegh's  character  and  ambitions.  The 
diligence  of  the  earlier  biographers,  Oldys, 
Edwardes,  and  Mr.  Stebbing,  has  pretty  well 
exhausted  the  sources  of  personal  and  his- 
torical fact  that  are  open  to  us.  Major  Hume 
has,  however,  been  fortunate  enough  to  come 
across  two  unpublished  letters  from  Ralegh 
to  Lord  Carew,  and  also  a  number  of  letters 
from  Gondomar,  the  Spanish  ambassador  to 
the  court  of  King  James,  which  are  pre- 
served at  Simancas  and  at  Madrid.  These  are 
of  very  considerable  importance  ;  for  they  set 
in  a  very  clear  light  the  intrigues  by  which 
Ralegh  was  permitted  to  go  upon  his  last 
and  fatal  expedition.  More  than  ever  it  is 
evident  that  lie  was  the  victim  of  a  deeply 
laid  plot  of  Gondomar's  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  Spanish  prestige  in  South  America, 
and  the  price  paid  by  a  degenerate  English 
King  for  an  unnatural  friendshiii  with  the 
hereditary  enemy  of  his  country.  Major 
Hume's  book  is  at  once  a  considerable  con- 
tribution to  Ralegli  literature,  and  a  rung 
in   the    ladder   of    his    own    well-deserved 


Where  possible.  Major  Hume  quotes  from 

Ralegh's  own  inimitable  narratives  of  his  |  reputation  as  an  historian 

adventures,  and  very  vivid  some  of  these 

extracts  are.     What  a  happy  pastoral  note 

Ralegh  touches  in   his   description  of   the 

first    entry    into    the   Canaan    which    was 

Guiana ! 


' '  The  plains  without  bush  or  stubble,  all  fair 
green  grass,  the  deer  crossing  every  path,  the 
birds  towards  evening  singing  on  every  tree, 
with  a  thousand  several  tunes  ;  cranes  and 
herons  of  white  crimson  and  carnation  perched 
on  the  river-side ;  the  air  fresh  with  a  gentle 
easterly  wind,  and  every  stone  we  stooped  to 
take  up  promising  either  gold  or  silver  by  his 
complexion." 

Major  Hume  is  not,  however,  so  much 
absorbed  in  Ralegh's  ideals  of  empire  as 
to  be  unable  to  do  justice  to  other  aspects 
of  his  chequered  career.  His  accounts  of 
such  stirring  events  as  the  capture  of  Cadiz, 
in  1596,  and  the  abortive  rebellion  of  Essex, 
in  1601,  are  admirable  examples  of  descrip- 
tive writing.  And  in  the  narrative  of  Ralegh's 


THE  GREAT  CARTHAGINIAN. 


Hannihal.      By  WiUiam   O'Connor  Morris. 
(G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.) 

It  is  the  custom  of  Continental  critics  to 
compare  modem  England  with  ancient 
Carthage.  Such  a  resemblance  has  about 
it  a  superficial  probability,  but  on  examina- 
tion cannot  be  maintained.  It  is  true  enough 
that  Carthage  was  emphatically  a  sea-power; 
her  ships  were  in  every  port,  and  her  citizens 
had  something  of  that  restless  enterprise 
which  has  characterised  the  English  race. 
Beyond  this,  however,  the  contrast  between 
the  ancient  and  modern  city  is  striking 
enough.  Carthage,  indeed,  fell  before  Rome 
from  the  very  want  of  those  stubborn  and 
vital  qualities  which  have  created  the  British 
Empire.     With  no  national  feeling,  a  mere 


conglomeration  of  petty  nationalities,  this 
city  had  never  learnt  the  art  of  government. 
We  hold  our  empire  at  the  present  time 
largely  through  the  nice  latitude  granted  to 
subject  nations  ;  while  Carthage  was  a  severe 
oppressor,  and  exercised  tyranny  rather 
than  power.  We  might  almost  say  that 
England  had  happily  blended  a  mighty 
commerce  more  than  Carthaginian  with, 
a  patience  and  stolidity  almost  Roman. 
Carthage  was  never  for  one  moment  a 
match  for  the  young  and  lusty  republic  of 
Rome,  and  her  success  in  continuing  so 
unequal  a  struggle  for  so  long  a  time  is  due 
to  one  man,  and  one  man  only,  Hannibal. 
We  have  no  wish  to  depreciate  the  sagacity 
and  various  cjualities  of  Hamilear,  but  it  was 
fated  that  he  should  play  the  part  of  Philip 
rather  than  that  of  Alexander.  Of  Hannibal 
himself  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  any 
moderation  of  praise.  He  easily  surj)asses, 
with  one  possible  exception,  the  gi'eatest 
captains  of  the  ancient  and  modern  world. 

It  is  frequently  objected  that  in  the  altered 
conditions  of  modern  warfare  the  Punic 
strategy  would  have  little  effect ;  but  such 
an  objection  seems  to  us  futile  in  the 
extreme.  The  art  of  the  commander  has 
been,  and  always  wiU  be,  to  discern  certain 
conditions,  and  then  to  act  to  the  best 
possible  advantage.  It  might  even  be  said 
that  the  character  of  war  has  not  changed 
in  any  essential,  but  that  operations  are 
now  conducted  with  far  greater  rapidity  and 
completeness.  In  this  connexion  it  may 
be  well  to  quote  the  saying  of  Napoleon 
himself,  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian :  "Si  Gustave-Adolphe  ou  Turenne 
arrivaient  dans  un  de  nos  camps  a  la  veille 
d'une  battaille,  ils  pourraient  commandos 
I'armee  des  le  lendemain,  mais  si  Alexandre, 
Cesar  ou  Annibal  revenaient  ainsi  des  Champs 
Elysees  il  leur  faudrait  an  moins  un  on 
deux  mois."  It  may  also  be  remarked 
that,  though  new  forces  have  arisen,  they 
are  available  for  both  sides,  and  capable  of 
the  same  direction  and  effect. 

We  have  said  that  Hannibal  surpasses  all 
captains  with  one  possible  exception  ;  that 
sole  exception  is  Najjoleon.  The  art  of  a 
commander  may  roughly  be  divided  into 
strategy  and  tactics.  We  are  aware  that 
certain  military  authorities  recognise  no 
distinction  between  the  two  operations ; 
but  to  the  civilian  that  distinction  is  at 
least  convenient.  Strategy,  then,  may  be 
called  the  conduct  of  aU  those  manoeuvres 
necessary  to  bring  an  army  into  given 
positions  before  actual  conflict.  The  art 
of  tactics  concerns  chiefly  the  movements 
of  a  general  on  the  field  of  battle.  It  will 
easily  be  seen  that  while  the  one  chiefly 
demands  conception  allied  with  rapidity,  the 
other  depends  chiefly  on  intuition  and 
execution.  As  a  strategist,  then,  Napoleon 
may  be  called  the  more  dazzling,  but  he 
left  more  to  chance  than  did  Hannibal,  and 
the  plans  of  the  latter  were  more  thoroughly 
thought  out.  Hannibal  was  quite  incapable 
of  eitiier  the  Russian  campaign  or  the  pro- 
jected English  invasion.  And  here  we  may 
point  out  a  very  common  error  made  in  the 
estimation  of  Hannibal.  As  the  author  of 
this  fascinating  book  points  out,  it  was 
never  the  intention  of  Hannibal  to  make 
a  single-handed  expedition  against  Rome. 
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His  design  was  to  form  a  vast  league  of 
disaffected  peoples,  whicli  was  to  be  launclied 
on  Eome  at  tlie  proper  moment.  That  he 
never  succeeded  in  really  detaching  a  strong 
force  of  subject  states  is  a  high  tribute  to 
the  tolerance  of  Roman  government,  but 
the  design  should  be  perceived.  In  the 
matter  of  tactics  Hannibal  was  surely  the 
superior  of  Napoleon.  Never  swayed  by 
impulse,  calm  at  the  most  hazardous  moment, 
patient  even  in  pursuit,  and  moderate  in 
victory,  his  conduct  on  the  field  appears 
perfect.  The  great  battle  of  Cann»  would 
appear  to  have  been  won,  on  a  super- 
ficial examination,  by  the  cavalry  of 
Hasdrubal,  but  the  whole  design  and  cal- 
culation must  be  ascribed  to  Hannibal. 
Nor,  as  is  well  pointed  out  here,  has  the 
career  of  Hannibal  taken  on  any  glamour 
from  tradition  or  history.  Indeed,  our  chief 
authority  on  the  Punic  War,  Livy,  cannot 
conceal  a  certain  bitter  animosity  against 
the  man  who  so  signally  worsted  the  legions. 
It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  while 
Napoleon  had  the  whole  resources  of  France 
at  his  back,  an  obedient  government,  and 
enthusiastic  nation,  Hannibal  left  at  home 
a  numerous  party  strongly  opposed  to  his 
policy  ;  had  under  him  a  mere  medley  of 
different  races,  and  was  rarely  supjilied  from 
Carthage.  Though  it  may  be  argued  that 
the  Corsican  fought  the  whole  world,  and 
that  his  area  of  conquest  was  far  more 
extensive,  still  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  had 
ever  to  face  such  a  foe  as  the  Roman 
republic.  The  Austrians  were  brave  but 
wretchedly  led,  the  Russians  were  far  from 
being  the  force  they  now  are,  and  we  our- 
selves never  showed  those  magnificent  quali- 
ties which  the  Romans  continually  displaj-ed 
against  Hannibal.  We  have  been  at  some 
pains  to  draw  out  a  comparison  between 
Hannibal  and  Napoleon  with  theobject  of 
proving  the  real  superiority  of  the  former  as 
a  captain  ;  but  it  is  not  merely  as  a  captain 
that  Hannibal  is  to  be  judged.  Examine 
his  conduct  after  Zama,  a  battle  frequently 
compared  with  Waterloo  !  Hannibal  has 
been  completely  defeated  by  an  altogether 
inferior  general,  who  had  shown  even 
here  no  strategy  of  the  first  class.  It 
was  a  moment,  then,  when  the  greatest 
of  men  might  be  excused  for  showing 
some  pettiness  or  rashness.  But  Hannibal 
did  not  scurry  from  the  field  with  a  cry  of 
"  Sauvons  nous!"  but  calmly  sought  an 
interview  with  Scipio,  and  with  consummate 
coolness  succeeded  in  making  the  best  terms 
possible  for  his  country.  This  act,  even 
more  than  the  passage  of  the  Alps,  the 
strategy  of  Cannse,  or  the  stubborn  stay 
in  Bridtium,  stamps  the  man  as  great 
among  the  great.  One  curious  faculty 
of  commanders  which  has,  we  think,  never 
been  sufiiciently  illustrated,  is  a  certain 
intuition  which  leads  them  to  divine  the 
character  of  an  opposing  general.  Thus 
Hannibal  appears  to  have  known  exactly 
how  to  draw  Flaminius  into  an  ambush. 
Wellington  so  accurately  measured  the 
capacity  of  Soult  that  on  more  than  one 
occasion  he  executed  most  perilous  man- 
ceuvres  implicitly  relying  on  a  certain  over- 
caution,  which  was  the  chief  failing  in  that 
most  scientific  soldier.  Marlborough,  too, 
^y  playing  on  the  vanity  of  Charles  XII., 


succeeded  in  sending  him  off  to  his  doom 
in  Russia.  That  Hannibal  was  a  real 
patriot  cannot,  we  think,  be  doubted  ;  but 
we  cannot  altogether  agree  with  Mr. 
Morris's  estimate  of  his  statesmanship. 
He  is  also  inclined  to  over-praise  his  hero  ; 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that  however 
high  the  panegyric,  the  author  supports 
it  with  evidence  always  weighty  and  often 
indisputable. 


"  SCIENTIFIC  "    CRITICISM. 

New  Essays  Towards  a  Critical  Method.      By 
John  Mackinnon  Robertson.    (John  Lane. ) 

We  have,  most  of  us,  so  entirely  made  up 
our  minds  that  criticism  is  an  art  and  not  a 
science  that  the  suggestion  of  a  "  scientific  " 
criticism  or  a  "  science  "  of  criticism  is  apt 
to  arouse  a  spirit  of  antagonism.  But  Mr. 
Robertson's  "  science  "  turns  out,  on  exami- 
nation, to  be  by  no  means  so  revolutionary 
a  conception  as  its  name  might  lead  us  to 
suppose.  He  is  not  striving  to  apply 
chemical  formulro  or  the  differential  cal- 
culus to  literary  criticism.  He  merely  asks 
for  a  more  elaborate  and  comprehensive 
examination  of  the  grounds  of  criticism 
before  judgment  is  pronounced.  He  would 
have  us  examine  in  a  judicial  or  "scientific" 
spirit  the  poet's  character  and  environment 
with  a  glance  at  his  hereditary  predisposi- 
tions and,  if  procurable,  an  inspection  of 
his  "  bumps  "  and  his  cerebral  lesions  be- 
fore proceeding  to  pronounce  upon  the 
works  which  those  predispositions  and 
bumjjs  and  cerebral  lesions  have  or  have 
not  contributed  to  produce.  We  are,  in 
fact,  to  recognise  the  "  pathological  " 
element  (p.  60)  in  Rossetti,  Poe's  "cerebral 
derangement,"  and  the  "psycho-physiologi- 
cal "  elements,  familiar  to  readers  of  Dr.  Nor- 
dau,  which  help  or  hinder  the  production  of 
masterpieces.  Quoting  a  rough  definition 
in  the  first  essay  in  this  book,  that  on  "  The 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Criticism,"  we  might 
describe  this  critical  science  as  "  the  science 
of  consistency  in  appreciation,  since  the 
science  of  that  would  involve  the  systematic 
study  of  all  causes — in  ourselves,  in  a 
book,  in  an  author— which  go  to  deter- 
mine our  individual  judgments."  From 
this  it  seems  to  us  that  what  Mr.  Robert- 
son is  aiming  at  might  be  more  fairly 
called  "systematic"  than  "scientific"  criti- 
cism. 

When  all  is  said,  honest  criticism  must 
resolve  itself  finally  into  the  expression 
of  the  individual  critic's  honest  opinion, 
guarded  by  himself  as  far  as  possible  against 
errors  of  prejudice  to  which  he  may  feel 
himself  liable,  but  still  in  the  last  resort 
only  an  individual  opinion.  This  can  never 
possess  that  finality  which  we  are  apt  to 
associate  with  the  word  "  scientific,"  though 
the  method  of  its  expression  may  be  made 
as  "  systematic  "  as  you  please.  The  critic 
may,  in  every  case,  set  forth  clearly  at  the 
beginning  of  his  criticism  an  account  of  his 
author's  life  and  tendencies,  and  the  life  and 
tendencies  of  his  parents.  He  may  follow 
this  up,  also  in  every  ease,  by  an  account 
of  what  all  the  other  critics  of  established 


repute  have  at  various  times  said  about  him, 
with  a  glance  at  their  lives  and  tendencies, 
if  necessary,  to  the  third  and  fourth  gene- 
ration ;  but,  when  aU  this  has  been  done, 
the  important  part  of  the  essay  will  still  be 
the  expression  of  the  particular  critic's  own 
opinion,  and  the  grounds  on  which  he  bases 
it.     Mr.   Robertson,  in  fact,  seems  to  us,  in 
his  eagerness  to  defend  his  theory,  to  forget 
that  what  we  really  want  in  a  criticism  is 
a  judgment  on  poems  rather  than  on  poets. 
In  his  own  essay  on  Edgar  AUan  Poe  he 
devotes  a  large  portion  of  his  space  to  the 
defence  of  Poe's  moral  character  from  the 
aspersions  of  Griswold  and  others,  and  the 
defence    is   a    very    able   and    painstaking 
one ;  but  it  has  nothing  to  do   with   Poe's 
works     either     in     prose     or     verse.       It 
is   no  doubt    true   that    Poe's    essays   and 
criticisms  suffered  from  the  fact  that  he  was 
overworked,  that  he  was  iU,  that  he  was  in- 
toxicated, what  you  wiU.     But  aU  that  ia 
beside  the  question.    Is  Poe's  work  good  or 
bad  ?  That  is  the  interesting  question  for  the 
reader,  and  the  critic's  duty  is  to  estimate 
its  merits   and,   if  necessary,   point  out  its 
defects.      He   is    not    asked,    except    inci- 
dentally, to  account  for  them.     Still  less  is 
he  asked  to  excuse  or  palliate  them.     That 
belongs  to    a  different    branch   of   inquiry 
altogether.      It    has   nothing   to    do    with 
literature.     It  is   a  question  of  biography. 
The  "Life  "of  Poe  and  the  "Works"   of 
Poe  are  quite  different  matters,  and  should 
be  treated  in  distinct  works.     They  should 
probably  also  be  treated  by  distinct  people, 
as    requiring   distinct    aptitudes    for    their 
efficient  discussion.     Mr.  Robertson,  in  fact, 
is  a  sort  of  amiable  Dr.  Nordau,  though  he 
disapproves  highly  of  many  of  that  writer's 
conclusions.       He,    too,    has    his    psycho- 
physiological   inquiries,     and    the    rest    of 
the    ai-moury   of    scientific    terms,    but  he 
approaches   his   subjects  in   a   sympathetic 
instead    of     an     antipathetic    spirit.       Dr. 
Nordau  clapped  all  our  geniuses  in  strait- 
waistcoats    and     angrily     despatched     our 
Decadents  to  lunatic  asylums.     Mr.  Robert- 
son's   mood    is    kindlier.      He    recognises 
symptoms  of  Degeneracy,  cerebral  lesions, 
and  the   rest,    but  only    to    remark    how 
wonderful   it  is  that  these  very  afflictions 
which  unfit  their  victim  in  so  many  cases 
for  the  ordinary  struggle  of  existence  should 
apparently  actually  assist  in  the  production 
of    great   artistic   and  literary   works.     In 
other   words.    Dr.   Nordau,    with    his    real 
hatred  of  literature,  loves  to  assign  a  dis- 
reputable origin  to  the  poems  which  he  does 
not  appreciate.     Mr.  Robertson  appreciates 
the  poems,  and  notes  their  origin — if  it  be 
their  origin — with  that  judicial,  sympathetic 
impartiality  with  which  the  ordinary  physi- 
cian notes  the  origin  of  the  common  cold. 
He  writes  of  Coleridge  : 

' '  It  may  seem  an  extravagant  thing  to  say, 
but  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  special  quality  of 
this  felicitous  work  [Kiihla  Klian,  The  Ancient 
Mariner,  Love,  The  Ballad  of  the  Dark  Ladie)  is 
to  be  attributed  to  its  being  all  conceived  and 
composed  under  the  influence  of  opium  in  the 
first  stages  of  the  indulgence,  the  stages,  that  is, 
in  which  he  himself  felt  as  if  new  born,  before 
the  new  appetite  itself  proved  to  be  a  disease. 
There  is  a  difficulty  about  the  dating  of  Kiibla 
Khan,  which  Coleridge  himself  attributed  to 
1797,   but    which    Mr.    Campbell   thinks   may 
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belong  to  1798.  In  any  case,  the  particular 
opium-eating  wliich  produced  Kubla  Khan, 
declared  by  Coleridge  to  have  been  his  first 
indulgence,  is  known  not  to  have  been  the  verj- 
first ;  and  the  psychological  peculiarity  of  the 
shorter  poem  is  essentially  that  of  the  longer." 

And  again : 

' '  Opium  was  for  him  one  more  determinant ; 
and  in  the  first  stage,  before  his  fibre  was  sodden 
or  degenerate  with  it,  it  might  well  be  the  most 
marvellous  of  all  the  influences  he  imderwent. 
And  it  ought  surely  to  be  rather  a  comfort  than 
otherwise  thus  to  find  a  soul  of  goodness  in  the 
evil  thing,  to  see  a  compensation  in  his  weak- 
ness, rather  than  merely  to  deplore  and  denounce 
it.  .  .  .  Nay,  a  world  which  at  best  does  but 
carry  from  age  to  age  certain  saved  handfuls  of 
beauty  and  wisdom  to  show  for  an  infinity  of 
striving  lives  cannot  pronounce  the  case  of 
Coleridge  to  be  very  much  out  of  the  common 
way." 

This  is,  we  agree  with  Mr.  Robertson,  not 
merely  a  more  sjonpathetic,  but  also  a  more 
scientific  method  of  treating  such  symptoms 
of  "degeneracy"  as  Coleridge's  opium- 
eating  than  Dr.  Nordau's  vituperative  para- 
graphs.    In  fact,  to  use  his  own  words  : 

' '  A  Degenerate  must  have  some  qualities  in 
common  with  his  normal  or  undegenerate 
neighbours.  The  business  of  psycho-physio- 
logical criticism  is  to  ascertain  whether  special 
developments  of  any  qualities  are,  or  are  not, 
necessarily  phases  of  degeneration  ;  and  even 
when  the  point  is  ascertained  we  have  not 
reduced  the  flawed  poet,  as  Dr.  Nordau 
apparently  supposes,  to  the  status  of  the  mad- 
house patient." 

Mr.  Robertson's  own  criticisms  are,  in  the 
main,  sound,  and  free  from  those  eccentricities 
of  judgment  against  which  his  "  scientific  " 
methods  are  evidently  intended  to  guard. 
He  marshals  his  facts  with  considerable  care 
and  ability,  and,  though  he  labours  under  a 
rather  unwieldy  style,  his  essays  are  generally 
interesting  and  readable.  Besides  the  essays 
on  "  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Criticism," 
"  Poe,"  and  "Coleridge" — above  referred 
to — the  volume  deals  with  SheUey,  Keats, 
Bums,  and  "  Stevenson  on  Burns."  There  is 
also  a  curious  appreciation  of  Clough's  verse, 
which  we  may  deal  with  on  another  occa- 
sion. To  praise  a  poet's  verse  for  being  such 
admirable  prose  seems  a  curiously  para- 
doxical attitude. 


SECRETS,  OPEN  AND  SHUT. 

The  Secret  Societies  of  all  Ages  and  Countries, 
V>y  Charles  William  Heckethorn.  (George 
Rodway.) 

Seceet  societies  have  their  own  fascination ; 
but  if  it  is  sought  for  in  this  book  it  shall 
not  be  foimd.  Mr.  Heckethorn  has  em- 
bodied in  his  unwieldy  volumes  all  the 
errors  which  filled  Signer  de  Castro's  // 
Mondo  Secreto,  and  has  furnished  a  new 
fund  of  his  own.  In  a  subject  where  facts 
are  elusive  you  require  at  least  philosophy ; 
but  Mr.  Heckethorn  is  no  philosopher.  He 
has  yet  to  learn  what  a  Secret  Society  really 
is.  A  large  portion  of  his  space  is  occupied 
with  records  of  sects  or  institutions,  to 
wliich  the  name  is  as  little  appHcable  as  it 
is  to  any  family  that  keeps  its  own  counsel, 
or  to  any  trade  that  demands  an  initiation 


of  apprenticeship,  or  to  any  shopkeeper 
who  uses  symbols  for  prices,  or,  for  that 
matter,  to  any  author  who  wears  a  nom  de 
guerre.  The  author  trifles  with  the  time  and 
temper  of  the  reader  both  in  his  matter  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  presents  it.  The 
secrets  of  the  societies  are  in  some  cases  so 
shut  that  there  is  no  getting  at  them,  and 
any  bogus  story  will  pass  muster,  since 
nobody  has  the  authority  to  deny  what 
nobody  knows.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of 
the  secrets  are  such  very  ojien  secrets  that 
they  have  no  sort  of  relevance  to  the  sub- 
ject in  hand — they  are  pure,  or  sometimes 
rather  impure,  impertinences. 

The  style  and  spirit  most  affected  by  Mr. 
Heckethorn  may  be  judged  by  a  sentence 
translated  by  himself  from  De  Castro's  book, 
which  he  places  opposite  his  own  title- 
page : 

"  From  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the 
effects  we  may  infer  the  extraordinary  nature, 
grandeur,  and  permanency  of  the  causes  ;  but 
their  connexion,  varying  predominance,  and 
mutual  attraction,  escape  all  analysis.  Mystery 
surrounds  the  obscure  fecundation.  Sects  draw 
vigour  from  the  most  opposite  sentiments.  The 
most  exalted  as  well  as  the  meanest  elements 
concur  in  forming  this  giant,  a  Cyclopean  and 
black  fusion  of  all  that  seethes,  boils  and 
ferments  in  the  socinl  viscera." 

This  jargon  done  with,  you  come  on  a 
preface  with  another  quotation,  this  time 
of  "the  old  distich,"  which  the  author 
quotes  in  this  way  : 

"  What  is  hits  \jic]  is  history. 
And  what  is  missed  is  mystery." 

The  volumes  do  not  justify  the  distich ;  they 
utterly  falsify  them.  What  the  author  has 
missed  he  does  not  leave  in  mystery — he 
gives  a  false  and  vulgar  version  of  it.  What 
is  hits  is  not  always  history  either;  nor, 
for  that  matter,  are  the  "hits,"  which  the 
author  makes  in  most  unruly  fashion,  if 
"hits"  it  is  to  be.  The  chapter  which 
occupies  pp.  285-291  is  one  which  places 
the  author  outside  the  pale  of  serious 
notice.  That  such  garbage  should  be  written 
passes  comprehension.  In  this  instance  the 
facts  can  be  easily  ascertained  and  tested ; 
and  if,  where  documents  are  forthcoming, 
the  author  has  given  us  what  is  so  trumpery 
and  scandalous,  we  must  form  our  own  con- 
clusion of  his  performances  where  research 
is  unrewarded,  where  evidence  is  obscure, 
and  where  the  only  matter  to  lie  collected  is 
of  the  nature  of  sand  thrown  in  the  eyes  of 
the  explorer  to  baffle  and  to  blind. 

The  author  would  have  done  much  better 
to  reprint,  as  far  as  the  law  of  copyright 
allowed,  Mr.  Stevenson's  Siucide  Club,  which 
is  better  both  as  history  and  mystery  than 
much  that  here  appears.  Or  the  serious 
reader  can  go  to  Lord  Lytton's  Zanoni  for 
a  far  more  intelligent  and  historic  treatment 
of  Rosicrucianism  than  any  that  Mr.  Hecke- 
thorn can  give  him.  The  modern  English 
Rosicrucians,  by  the  way,  had  Lord  Lytton 
for  their  Grand  Patron,  but  in  1871  the 
society  publicly  announced  that  their  inten- 
tions were  merely  literary  and  antiquarian, 
a  frankness  of  avowal  which  the  dabbler  in 
mystery  does  not  always  discover.  The 
Paris  of  to-day  has  made  the  Rosy  Cross  an 
emblem   of  artistic  interest ;  and  a  society 


of  Rosicrucians  has,  according  to  Dr.  von 
Harless,  existed  in  Germany  since  1641. 
The  literature  of  the  society  has  been  ex- 
tensive and  certainly  peculiar.  At  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century  there  was  pub- 
lished an  Echo  of  the  Sucietij  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  while  a  work  published  in  1605  on 
the  Restoration  of  the  Decayed  Temple  of 
Pallas  contained  a  Rosicrucian  constitution. 
Again,  a  few  years  later  the  writer  of  the 
General  Reformation  of  the  World  traced  the 
history  of  the  order  to  the  East,  where  a 
German,  one  Christian  Rosenkreux,  learned 
it  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  learned  it 
so  woU  that  he  lived  till  he  was  150,  and 
then  died  "  only  because  he  was  tired  of 
life,"  a  most  lamely  imagined  ending  for  a 
seeker  after  the  elixir  of  life.  The  legend- 
maker,  the  charlatan,  the  confiding  believer 
went  quickly  to  work.  We  need  not  foUow 
the  varying  versions  of  tlie  origin  of  the 
order's  name,  which  even  included  its  deriva- 
tion from  the  device  of  Martin  Luther's  seal, 
a  cross-crowned  heart  rising  in  the  centre  of 
a  rose.  A  great  variety  of  pamphlets  and 
MSS.,  in  most  European  languages,  deal 
with  this  and  other  doubtful  matters,  and 
Mr.  Waite's  Real  History  of  the  Rosicrucians 
proved  that  interest  still  survived  in  a  society 
which  an  ex-member  believed  he  had  slain 
more  than  a  hundred  years  by  his  Rosi- 
crucian ifi  his  Nakedness.  The  society  as 
such  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  wholly 
failed,  since  it  has  found  for  itself  an  elixir 
of  life — in  printer's  ink. 

The  chapters  on  the  French  and  German 
workmen's  unions — though  these  are  in 
many  cases  not  Secret  Societies  at  all 
— are,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  of 
all.  The  charcoal-burners  and  hewers 
of  wood  have  St.  Theobald  for  their 
patron,  and  a  rite  of  initiation  in  the 
Black  Forest  and  elsewhere  which,  on  paper 
at  any  rate,  is  f  uU  of  significance.  Certainlj' 
the  catechism  of  the  hewer  of  wood,  when 
an  aspirant  for  admission,  as  quoted  by 
Mr.  Heckethorn,  contains  the  "  passages  of 
pathetic  simplicity"  he  claims  for  it : 

"  Q.  Whence  come  ye,  cousin  of  the  oak  ? 

A.  From  the  forest. 

Q.   Where  is  your  father  ? 

A.  Eaise  your  eyes  to  Heaven. 

Q.   Where  is  your  mother  ? 

.1 .  Cast  your  eyes  on  the  earth. 

Q.   What  worship  do  you  pay  to  your  father  y 

A.  Homage  and  respect. 

Q.  What  things  do  you  bestow  on  your 
mother  ? 

A.  My  care  during  Ufe,  and  my  body  after- 
wards. 

Q.   If  I  want  help,  what  will  you  give  me  ? 

A.  I  mil  share  with  you  half  my  day's  earn- 
ings aud  ni)'  bread  of  sorrow.  You  shall 
rest  in  my  hut  and  warm  j'ourself  at 
my  fire." 

The  Druses,  to  whom  Mr.  Heckethorn  gives 
a  place  in  his  curiouslj'  named  volume,  have 
speeches  that  are  pretty  enough.  _  They 
question  the  stranger :  "Do  people  in  your 
part  of  the  country  grow  balm-seed  ?  "  If 
the  answer  be  "  Yes,  it  is  sown  in  the  hearts 
of  the  Faithful,"  the  speaker  will  be  known 
as  a  co-religionist.  When  Burckhardt  visited 
them,  they  had  a  malediction:  "May  God 
put  a  hat  on  you !  "  And  we  know  how 
well  the  curse  has  worked. 
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THE  MAKINa  OF  THE  TOWNS. 

The  Story  of  our  English  Towns.  Told  by 
P.  H.  DitcLfield,  F.S.A.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  Augustus  Jessopp,  D.D. 
(Goorge  Eedway.) 

This  is  a  pleasant  introduction  to  English 
municipal  history.  Mr.  Ditchfiold  has,  in- 
deed, been  at  rather  too  much  pains  to  be 
pleasant.  His  book  woidd  have  been  more 
useful  had  he  written  it  throughout  with  a 
little  less  regard  to  the  outward  beauty  of 
his  subject,  and  with  a  little  more  regard 
to  its  bones.  To  be  sure,  he  was  right  to 
present  the  reader — the  unlearned  reader — 
with  bright  and  moving  pictures  of  the  old 
town  life  of  England.  But  he  has  carried 
this  so  far  that  we  fear  many  a  reader  will 
lay  down  the  book  more  pleased  than  in- 
structed, more  satisfied  than  curious.  Mr. 
Ditchfield  has  evidently  studied  his  subject 
well.  That  he  could  have  given  his  readers 
plain  facts  in  abundance  we  are  sure,  but 
ho  has  rather  chosen  to  give  them  atmos- 
phere and  general  descriptions.  Within 
proper  limits  this  was  politic  and  neces- 
sary, but  Mr.  Ditchfield  has  .overdone  the 
method.  He  is  too  general,  and  has 
stinted  the  reader  of  handy  facts  and 
instances  and  the  more  commonplace  kinds 
of  information.  In  his  chapter  on  the 
Eouian  town  of  Silchester  he  does  not  tell  the 
reader  clearly  where  Silchester  is.  Again, 
Mr.  Ditchfield  does  not  do  the  homage  which 
we  think  was  due  from  him  to  older  and 
more  advanced  writers  on  the  evolution  of 
English  town  life.  It  seems  incredible  that 
he  shoidd  write  about  the  rise  of  the  English 
burghs  and  their  medireval  glories  without 
once  mentioning  Mrs.  Green's  English  Town 
Life  in  the  Fifteenth  Century,  or  the  late  Prof. 
Freeman's  English  Towns  and  Districts,  and 
it  is  hard  to  understand  how  he  ooidd  trace 
the  rise  of  the  Guilds  without  feeling  bound 
to  give  the  reader — once  more  the  unlearned 
reader  —  a  hint  of  the  existence  of  Mr. 
Cornelius  Walford's  works  on  Guilds  and 
Fairs,  or  of  Miss  Toulmin  Smith's  tran- 
scripts of  the  original  ordinances  of  over 
one  hundred  English  Guilds.  Thus  the 
value  of  the  book  has  been  rather  need- 
lessly reduced.  In  his  character  of  a 
guide  Mr.  Ditchfield  is  like  a  man  who, 
having  undertaken  to  bring  a  raw  youth  up 
to  London,  should  lead  him  round  the  town, 
talking  at  large  of  its  life  and  customs, 
and  then  take  leave  of  him  in  the  Strand 
without  finding  him  a  lodging  or  a  friend. 

But  while  he  talks  Mr.  Ditchfield  is  very 
entertaining.  He  considers  towns  under 
their  periods  and  types  thus  :  "  British  and 
Eoman  Towns,"  "  Saxon  Towns,"  "  Church 
Towns,"  "Castle  Towns,"  "Mediaeval 
Towns,"  "  Cinque  Ports  and  Harbours," 
and  "  University  Towns."  With  these  he 
mingles  chapters  on  "  The  Gmlds,"  "  The 
Tyranny  of  the  Guilds,"  "In  the  Streets," 
"In  Fair  and  Market,"  and  "The  Great 
Metropolis."  In  his  chapter  on  Silchester 
Mr.  Ditchfield  has  the  following  interesting 
passage  : 

"  When  the  corn  is  growing,  you  may  see 
where  the  roads  ran,  for  on  the  siuface  of  the 
old  roads  where  the  ground  is  thin  the  com  is 
scanty.  This  was  noticed  by  Lelaud  in  the 
year  1.58(5,  who  says  :  '  The  inhabitants  told  me 


that  it  had  been  proved  by  long  observation 
that,  although  this  is  a  fertile  and  fruitfid 
enough  spot,  yet  in  certain  places,  Kke  httle 
hues  which  intersect  one  another,  the  corn  does 
not  grow  so  equally  abundantly,  but  much 
thinner  than  elsewhere,  and  along  these  lines 
they  think  the  streets  of  the  city  formerly  led.' 
This,  of  course,  was  more  observable  three 
hundred  years  ago  than  it  is  now,  as  the  soil 
has  become  thicker ;  but  even  now  when  the 
corn  is  young  the  course  ot  the  street  is  per- 
ceptible." 

The  chapters  on  the  Guilds  are  perhaps 
the  best.  Referring  to  the  Chester  plays 
composed  by  the  monks  and  acted  by  the 
trade  guilds  of  the  city,  Mr.  Ditchfield 
quotes  a  curious  programme  arranged  for 
a  week's  festivity  ;  but  he  might  have 
mentioned  the  year  in  which  this  week  fell. 
Many  of  his  readers  will  not  even  know  the 
century.     The  play-bill  runs  as  follows  : 

"  1 .  The  Bakers  and  Tanners  bring  forth  the 
'  PaUiner  of  Lucifer.' 

"  2.  Drapers  and  Hosiers—'  The  Creation  of 
the  World.' 

•'  3.  Drawers  of  Dee  and  Waterleaders — 
'  Noah  and  his  Ship.' 

"  4.  Barbers,  Waxchandlers,  and  Leeches — 
'  Abraham  and  Isaac' 

"  5.  Coppers,  Wiredrawers,  and  Pinners — 
'  King  Balak,  Balaam,  and  Moses.' 

"6.  Wrights,  Slaters,  Tylers,  Daubers,  and 
Thatchers — '  The  Nativity  of  our  Lord.' 

"  7.  Painters,  Brotherers,  and  Glaziers — '  The 
Shepherds'  Offering.' 

"  Vintners  and  Merchants — '  King  Herod 
and  the  Mount  Victorial.' 

"Mercers  and  Spicers — 'The  Three  Kings  of 
CoUn.'  " 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  Mr.  Ditchfield 
quotes  FitzStephen's  piquant  and  picturesque 
description  of  London  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. It  can  hardly  be  too  well  known,  and 
therefore  we  quote  it  ourselves  : 

"The  city,  Hke  Rome,  is  divided  into  wards, 
has  annual  sheriffs  for  its  councils,  has  sena- 
torial and  lower  magistrates,  sewers  and  acque- 
ducts  in  streets — its  proper  places  and  separate 
courts  for  cases  of  each  kind,  deliberate, 
demonstrative,  judicial ;  and  has  assemblies  on 
appointed  days.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  city 
with  more  commendable  customs  of  church 
attendance,  honour  to  God's  ordinances,  keep- 
ing sacred  festivals,  almsgiving,  hospitahty, 
confirming  bethrothals,  contracting  maniages, 
celebration  of  nuptials,  preparing  feasts,  cheer- 
ing the  guests,  and  also  in  care  for  fiuierals  and 
the  interment  of  the  dead.  The  only  pests  of 
London  are  the  hnmoderate  drinking  of  fools 
and  the  frequency  of  fires.  To  this  may  be 
added  that  nearly  all  the  bishop-i,  abbots,  and 
magnates  of  England  are,  as  it  were,  citizens 
and  freemen  of  London,  having  their  own 
splendid  houses  to  which  they  resort,  where 
they  speuii  largely  when  summoned  to  great 
councils  by  the  king  or  by  their  metropolitan, 
or  drawn  thither  by  their  own  private  affairs." 

In  dealing  with  "  The  Tyranny  of  the 
Guilds,"  Mr.  Ditchfield  gives  some  par- 
ticulars of  the  Guild  brethren's  high-handed 
dealings  with  the  "  non-society  men "  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  which  make  curious 
reading  in  these  days  of  rampant  trades 
unionism.  He  quotes  an  instance  of  this 
"  taken  from  the  annals  of  an  ancient  town  " 
— why  not  have  mentioned  the  town  ?  "In 
Jidy,  1.545,  one  Eobert  Hooper,  a  barber, 
'oeing  a  foreigner  [the  term  '  foreigner  '  was 
applied,  as  Mr.  Ditchfield  explains,  to  any 


stranger  coming  to  ply  his  trade  in  a  town] 
was  this  day  ordered  to  be  gone  out  of  the 
town  at  his  peril,  with  his  wife  and  children." 
Again  he  tells  us  : 

"  Heavy  fines  were  inflicted  on  those  who 
dared  to  disobey  the  ndes  of  the  Gudd.  At 
Reading  no  barber  was  allowed  to  shave  any 
one  after  nine  o'clock  in  winter,  or  ten  o'clock 
in  summer.  This  curious  law  was  passed  in 
1-143,  at  the  commencement  of  the  dispute 
between  the  rival  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
and  was  probably  intended  to  prevent  unlawful 
meetings  being  held  in  places  so  frequented  as 
a  barber's  shop.  The  fine  exacted  for  a  breach 
of  this  rule  was  300  tiles  to  the  Guildhall  of 
Reading.  The  pecidiar  form  of  this  fine  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  thatch  was 
beginning  to  be  superseded  by  tile  roofs,  and 
the  barbers  had  to  supply  the  materials.  One, 
John  Bristol,  was  fined  2,100  tdes  for  shaving 
seven  persons  contrary  to  the  order,  but  the 
number  of  tiles  was  reduced  to  1,200  on  accotint 
of  his  poverty." 

In  his  chapter  on  street  life  Mr.  Ditchfield 
makes  good  use  of  John  Lydgate's  story  of 
Master  Lickpenny's  adventures  in  London, 
when  he  came  up  from  Kent  to  consult  a 
lawj'er,  and  returned  wiser,  not  in  law  but 
in  experience.  The  book  is  supplied  with  a 
preface  by  Dr.  Jessopp,  whose  sketch  of  the 
gradual  acquirement  by  the  towns  of  civic 
rights  and  immunities  from  kings  and  feudal 
lords  is  admirable  in  its  lucidity. 


OLD    AMERICA. 

"  American  History  Told  by  Contem- 
poraries."— Vol.  I. :  Era  of  Colonisation. 
Edited  by  Albert  Bushnell  Hart.  (Mac- 
nullan  &  Co.) 

In  this  volume  we  have  a  number  of  extracts 
from  the  writings  of  men  who  were  con- 
cerned with  the  discovery  and  early  colonial 
period  of  North  America.  The  authors 
just  tell  what  they  saw  and  knew ;  and 
the  residt  is  a  succession  of  scenes  which, 
bring  before  the  eye  of  the  reader  in  a 
singularly  graphic  way  the  early  story  of 
the  great  Republic  of  to-day ;  and  the 
editor  hopes,  not  unreasonably,  that  the 
reader  may  find  in  these  lively,  human, 
brief  extracts  the  real  spirit  of  his  country- 
men. Of  course,  there  is  nothing  that  is  really 
new  in  the  volume  ;  but  the  passages  from 
the  writers  selected  have  been  chosen  with 
care  and  judgment,  and  the  result  is  a  very 
vivid  impression  of  the  gradual  unfolding 
of  the  early  chapters  of  American  history. 
At  the  head  of  each  extract  are  given  the 
main  facts  of  the  writer's  career  and  a 
brief  bibliography.  The  arrangement  of 
the  volume  is  simple  and  methodical.  First, 
we  have  "  Discovery  and  Early  Voyages," 
with  supplementary  chapters  upon  the  work 
of  the  English  and  French  and  Dutch 
adventurers.  Then  come  chapters  dealing 
with  the  general  conditions  of  the  early 
colonisations,  subdivided  into  sections  set- 
ting forth  the  motives  which  led  men  to 
seek  the  New  World,  the  regulations  bj' 
which  kings  and  chartered  companies 
sought  to  control  the  new  plantations,  and 
the  classes  of  men  from  which  the  early 
colonists  were  drawn.  After  dealing  with 
the  Colonies  as  a  whole,  the   author  takes 
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them  in  groups,  and  gives  extracts  from 
contemporaries  illustrating  the  life  of  each. 
The  specialist  wiU  see  in  the  aptness  of  the 
selections  proof  of  a  wide  reading  and  a 
singular  soundness  of  judgment ;  but  it  is 
not  to  the  specialist  that  Mr.  Hart  appeals. 
His  special  care  is  for  the  general  reader, 
and  to  him  these  pages  wUl  be  a  revelation 
of  a  whole  world  of  quaint  and  interesting 
lore. 

Every  taste  is  suited.  Does  the  reader 
want  romance  ?  Then  let  him  read  the 
tale  of  Pocahontas,  and  how  she  won 
the  heart  of  her  white  captor,  and  so 
brought  peace  to  Virginia.  If  adven- 
ture is  asked  for,  there  are  tales  of 
Hawkins  and  Drake  and  Ealeigh  to  satisfy 
the  most  exacting.  The  following  extract 
from  Pretty's  account  of  Drake's  "voyage 
about  the  whole  globe,"  though  not  new,  is 
too  strange  ever  to  be  familiar.  Drake, 
finding  himself  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
suspected  one  Thomas  Doughtie  of  mutinous 
designs,  and  so  tried  him  by  a  drumhead 
court-martial,  and  had  him  condemned  to 
death. 

"  It  was  concluded  that  M.  Doughtie  should 
receive  punishment  according  to  the  qualitie  of 
the  offence  ■  and  he  seeing  no  remedie  but 
patience  for  himselfe,  desired  before  his  death 
to  receive  the  Communion,  which  he  did  at  the 
hands  of  M.  FHtscher,  our  Minister,  and  our 
general!  himselfe  accompanied  him  in  that  holy 
action:  which  being  done,  and  the  place  of 
execution  made  ready,  hee  hauing  embraced 
our  Generall,  and  taken  his  leaue  of  all  the 
companie,  with  prayer  for  the  Queene's  maiestie 
and  our  realms,  in  quiet  sort  laid  his  head  to 
the  blocke,  where  he  ended  his  life.  .   .  ." 

Interest  of  another  kind  attaches  to  the 
story  of  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi  and 
to  documents  relating  to  the  early  French 
settlements  in  Canada.  A  deeper  note  is 
touched  in  the  series  of  extracts  which 
relate  to  the  reasons  which  led  the  first 
colonists  to  seek  freedom  over  seas.  Nor 
has  Mr.  Hart,  while  giving  many  glimpses 
of  the  quiet,  simple  life"of  the  early  settlers, 
hesitated  to  recall  the  ferocious  illusions  on 
the  subject  of  witchcraft,  which  throw  such 
a  shadow  over  the  beginnings  of  the 
American  Commonwealth.  Of  course,  there 
is  a  sense  of  incompleteness  about  a  work 
of  this  sort.  An  extract  sometimes  breaks 
off  just  as  the  reader's  interest  is  thorouglil}' 
aroused ;  but  that  drawback  is  incidental 
to  the  plan  of  the  work,  and,  as  careful 
reference  is  in  every  case  given  to  the 
authority  cited,  ample  opportunity  is  given 
to  tlie  student  to  complete  his  knowledge. 
Wo  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  other 
volumes  which  are  promised. 


SHAKESPEAEE'S    BOYHOOD. 

Shakespeare,  the  Boy :  with  Sketches  of  the 
Jlome  and  School  Life,  the  Games  and  Sports, 
the  Manners,  Customs,  and  Folklore  of  the 
Time.  By  William  James  Eolfe,  Litt.D. 
(Chatto  &  Windus.) 

This  book  is  professedly  a  compilation 
for  the  use  of  "yoxmg  folk,"  and  as  such 
scarcely  calls  for  serious  criticism.  It  is, 
however,  a  compilation  which  shows  ex- 
tremely wide  reading,  and  produces  a  good 


many  Interesting  points  In  Its  effort  to  show 
what  sort  of  life  Shakespeare  in  his  boy- 
hood may  be  supposed  to  have  lived.  For 
instance,  Shakespeare  certainly  went  to 
pageants ;  and  this  leads  to  the  curious  note 
that  when  FalstafE  "saw  a  flea  stick  on 
Bardolph's  nose"  and  "thought  It  was  a 
black  soul  burning  In  heU  fire,"  his  mind 
was  running  upon  the  most  elaborate  of 
all  the  pageant  properties — "  hell  mouth." 

"This  was  a  huge  and  grotesque  head  of 
canvas,  with  vast  gaping  [mouth  armed  with 
fangs  and  vomiting  flames.  The  jaws  were 
made  to  open  and  shut,  and  through  them  the 
Devil  made  his  entrance  and  the  lost  souls  their 
exit." 

And  Dr.  Eolfe  quotes  an  Item  from  the 
books  of  the  Armorers — "Paid  for  keeping 
of  fyer  at  hell  mouthe  Illld."  Another 
very  Instructive  point  is,  that  Shakespeare's 
deer-stealing  was  not  a  vulgar  transgres- 
sion. Oxford  undergraduates  were  mightily 
addicted  to  It ;  "  and  one  good  man  lamented 
In  later  life  that  he  had  missed  the  advan- 
tages that  others  had  derived  from  these 
exploits,  which  he  believed  to  be  an  excellent 
discipline  for  young  men."  The  bye-law 
of  Stratford  Council,  which  allotted  three 
days  and  three  nights  in  the  stocks 
to  anyone  who  spoke  disrespectfully  to 
any  town  officer,  Is  a  valuable  comment 
on  Dogberry ;  or  is  Dogberry  the  comment 
on  the  bye-law  ?  Some  quotations  from 
Seager's  School  of  Virtue  and  other  books  of 
manners  illustrate  pleasingly  inter  alia  the 
slow  rise  Into  recognition  of  the  pocket- 
handkerclilef.  It  seems  pretty  plain  also 
that  Shakespeare  never  ate  with  a  fork,  and 
upon  this  dellghtfiil  subject  Mr.  Eolfe 
heaps  up  quotations.  Elizabeth  was  the 
first  sovereign  of  Great  Britain  that  owned 
one,  and  she.  Dr.  Eolfe  hints,  kept  it  in  a 
museum.  The  three-pronged,  or,  as  Swift 
says,  "tridentlal"  fork,  came  Into  general 
use  about  1730.  When  the  fourth  prong 
was  added  we  know  not.  Accounts  of 
Elizabethan  games  do  not  fill  us  with 
any  desire  to  try  them.  Many  of  the 
quotations  from  Shakespeare  himself  seem 
wholly  superfluous  padding ;  for  Instance, 
a  very  straightforward  description  of  garden- 
ing operations  from  "  Eichard  U.  "  Is 
strained  to  prove  that  he  was  an  enthusiastic 
horticulturist,  though  any  Intelligent  man 
knows  roughly  the  theory  of  pruning. 
There  are  some  good  references  to  fowl- 
ing, but  the  passage  from  "Much  Ado" 
does  not  prove  that  "William  went  a-fish- 
Ing  In  the  Avon." 

"  The  jileasaut'st  angling  is  to  see  the  fish 
Cut  with  her  golden  oars  the  silver  stream, 
And  greedily  devour  the  treacherous  bait." 

These  are  the  sentiments  of  an  amateur. 
The  expert  dislikes  clear  water,  unless, 
indeed,  we  are  to  take  it  that  "AVIlliam" 
used  the  dry-fly  before  such  refinements 
were  necessary.  And  why  "  William  "  V 
Why,  oh,  why,  tell  us  that  "little  WlUie's  " 
voice  was  the  shrillest  of  all  at  the  festival 
of  St.  George  V  This  maudlin  pawing  over 
celebrities  Is  disgusting.  Dr.  Eolfe  should 
know  better.  Ills  book  is  hardly  light 
reading  enough  to  catch  the  "young  folks," 
but  it  would  bo  of  great  use  to  a  teacher 


who  did  not  know  much  of  Elizabethan 
literature,  and  wanted  to  Illustrate  his 
lectures  on  the  plays. 


FROM    CROWDED    SHELVES. 


Old  Tales  from  Greece.     By  Alice  Zimmem. 
(T.  Fisher  Unwin.) 

THE  aim  of  Miss  ZImmem's  volume  we 
take  to  be  mainly  educational.  Its 
purpose  Is  to  convey  instruction  In  Greek 
mythology  rather  than  to  teU  beautiful 
myths  beautifully.  From  this  point  of  view 
It  Is,  perhaps,  tolerably  successful.  It  goes 
steadily  and  systematically  through  the 
whole  mythological  field  from  the  creation 
of  the  world  downwards.  Our  only  doubt 
Is  whether  this  systematic  treatment  Is 
either  necessary  or  desirable.  Children,  for 
whom  this  series  Is  apparently  designed, 
wlU  find  the  book  too  much  cumbered  with 
the  long  names  of  less  important  mythological 
personages  for  them  to  assimilate  its  contents 
readily,  while  adults  will  glean  the  know- 
ledge It  contains  elsewhere.  In  the  matter 
of  artistic  ability  In  story-telling  Miss  Zim- 
mem is  markedly  inferior  to  her  imsys- 
tematlc  predecessors,  KIngsley  and  Church. 
She  has  not  the  faculty  of  seizing  the 
essentials  of  a  story,  and  passing  over  its 
less  Important  details.  She  Is  apt  to  put  in 
all  the  facts  at  the  expense  of  leaving  out 
aU  the  beauty.  Nor  is  Miss  Zlmmern's 
peculiarly  pedestrian  style  quite  fitted  for 
tales  of  this  kind.  It  Is  Imtatlng  to  be  told 
that  Nessus  "  meant  to  run  away  with 
Delanelra."  The  modern  mistress  "runs 
away  "  with  the  footman,  but  the  expression 
does  not  smack  of  .the  heroic  ages.  It  Is 
curious  that  In  the  section  dealing  with  the 
return  of  Odysseus  the  story  of  the  revenge 
taken  by  him  on  the  suitors  In  Ithaca  should 
be  entirely  omitted.  Altogether,  we  cannot 
congratulate  Miss  Zimmern  on  her  book. 

*  *  * 

Diotiormaire  Phonctiqtie  de  la  Langue  Fran(;aise. 
Par  H.  Mlchaells  et  P.  Passy.  (Hanover 
and  Berlin  :  Carl  Meyer.) 
Another  attempt  to  produce  a  pronouncing 
dictionary  of  the  French  language.  The 
book  seems  to  be  as  carefuUy  written  as 
possible,  the  terrible-looking  signs  of  the 
International  Phonetic  Association  being 
used,  and  a  valuable  preface  added  by  M. 
Gaston  Paris,  of  the  Instltut.  Yet  we  fail 
to  see  what  useful  purpose  It  can  serve. 
Frenchmen  do  not  want  to  bo  told  how  to 
pronounce  their  own  tongue,  while  foreigners 
can  get  little  help  from  such  works.  No 
two  nations  pronounce  their  vowels  aUke. 
The  interjection  which  we  call  "Oh!" 
sounds  to  a  Frenchman  like  "Aoh,"  and 
the  Italian  seems  to  him  to  speak  the 
word  fm  as  If  written  fous.  Nor  are  con- 
sonants much  better.  A  German  left  to 
himself  would  say  bersoyinage  for  personnage 
and  faids  for  faite;  while  a  Chinese  will 
turn  rue  Into  lue,  and  rigiieur  into  ligueur. 
Neither  French  nor  any  other  spoken 
language  can,  in  fact,  be  learned  except  by 
ear,  and  a  week  In  the  company  of  a  native 
is  more  effective  for  this  purpose  than  a 
dozen  pronoimcing  dictionaries. 
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NOTES   AND    NEWS. 


ME.  QUILLER  COUCH'S  daring  in 
consenting  to  finish  Stevenson's  St. 
Ices  fiDs  us  with  amazement.  The  instalment 
in  the  current  Pall  Mall  Magazine  is  quite  bril- 
liant in  a  thin,  bloodless,  kind  of  way — but 
oh  !  how  unlike  R.  L.  S.  It  is  an  imitation  of 
Mr.  Quiller  Couch's  own  imitation  of  Steven- 
son. The  Vicomte  Anne  de  Keronal  de  St. 
Ives  has  been  carried  to  America,  we  can 
only  suppose,  because  the  author  did  not 
know  what  else  to  do  with  him.  We  have 
not  seen  Stevenson's  notes  upon  which  Mr. 
Quiller  Couch  founded  these  last  chapters, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  Stevenson  was 
tired  and  out  of  conceit  with  the  story. 
There  are  pitiable  allusions  to  it  in  the  Vailima 
Letters  :  "I  will  ask  you  to  spare  St.  Ives 
when  it  goes  to  you ;  it  is  a  sort  of  Count 
Robert  of  Paris.  I'm  as  sick  of  the  thing  as 
ever  anyone  can  be  ;  it's  a  rudderless  hulk ; 
it's  a  pagoda,  and  you  can  just  feel — or  I 
can  feel — that  it  might  have  been  a  pleasant 
story  if  it  had  only  been  blessed  at  baptism." 
And  yet — and  yet  it  contained  Goguelat. 
Would  that  Goguelat  had  not  died  so  early ! 


continuation  of  his  Golden  Treasury  in 
itself  would  endow  the  season  with  import- 
ance; but  two  other  critics  of  high  dis- 
tinction have  also  been  at  work  gleaning 
among  the  poets.  The  result  is  that,  at  the 
same  moment,  we  are  to  have  Mr.  Palgrave's 
supplemental  songs  and  lyrics,  chosen  from 
the  poets  of  this  century  ;  Mr.  W.  E.  Henley's 
English  Lyrics ;  and  Mrs.  Meynell's  TJie 
Flower  of  the  Mind:  a  Choice  among  the  Best 
Poems.  The  anthologist  has  in  these  days 
no  easy  task,  publishers  being  more  than 
ever  alive  to  the  value  of  copyrights.  In 
the  main  they  are  generous  enough ;  but 
the  line  must  be  drawn  somewhere.  Hence 
it  is  well  to  be  in  the  position  of  Mr.  Palgrave, 
and  publish  through  a  firm  which  itself 
issues  the  bulk  of  the  most  desired  poetry. 
Messrs.  Macmillan,  who  are  the  publishers 
of  the  Golden  Treasury  series,  hold,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say,  the  copyrights  of 
Tennyson,  Matthew  Arnold,  Clough,  Chris- 
tina Rossetti,  Charles  Bangsley,  and  many 
another  upon  whom  the  anthologist  of 
modern  poems  would  naturally  wish  to 
draw. 


Another  forthcoming  contribution  to 
these  anthologies  is  the  eighth  volume  of 
English  Minstrelsie,  by  Mr.  Baring  Gould. 
Thus  this  author  of  "  immitigable  industry" 
(he  publishes  two  novels  this  very  week) 
brings  to  a  completion  his  monumental  work 
on  English  national  song.  In  all,  some  350 
Bongs  are  printed,  and  the  antiquarian  notes 
are  voluminous. 


If  only  the  brave  and  gifted  spirit  who 
created  Goguelat  and  Catriona  had  been 
able  to  look  a  little  into  the  future,  the  dark 
cloud  of  imaginary  financial  troubles  that 
troubled  his  last  days  would  have  melted 
away  even  as  he  looked.  Mr.  Colvin  and 
Mr.  Baxter  telegraphed  to  Stevenson  that 
financially  the  success  of  the  "Edinburgh 
Edition  "  was  assured  ;  but  he  did  not  know, 
they  did  not  know,  what  we  and  they  know 
now,  that  the  "Edinburgh  Edition"  would 
show  a  clear  profit  of  some  thousands  of 
pounds. 


The  forthcoming  season  promises  to  be 
rendered  notable  by  the  number  of  an- 
thologies which  it  will  yield.    Mr.  Palgrave's 


In  addition  to  the  anthologies  named,  we 
are  to  have  also  A  Booh  of  Verses  for  Children, 
brought  together  by  Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas. 
Books  of  verse  for  children  are  numerous 
enough,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  contain  more 
of  what  the  compiler  considers  children 
ought  to  like  than  of  what  children  actually 
do  like.  Mr.  Lucas's  aim  has  been  to  come 
into  immediate  relation  with  his  readers. 
With  this  end  in  view,  he  has  given  them 
nothing  but  poems  dealing  with  what  may 
be  called  their  own  subjects,  the  result  being 
a  volume  of  unusual  simjolicity  and  lightness 
of  tone.  A  number  of  pieces  dating  from 
the  early  years  of  the  century  have  been 
included,  drawn  principally  from  the  works 
of  Ann  and  Jane  Taj-lor  and  Elizabeth 
Turner,  the  author  of  The  Cowslip,  The 
Daisy,  and  other  little  collections  of 
"cautionary  tales."  The  book  is  imiUus- 
trated,  save  for  end  papers  and  a  frontis- 
piece, in  colours,  by  Sir.  F.  D.  Bedford. 


the  form  of  correspondence.  .  .  .  Although 
published  by  the  Times,  Literature  will, 
both  as  regards  the  matter  it  contains 
and  the  opinions  it  expresses,  be  entirely 
independent  of  this  journal." 

Mr.  Heinemann  having  discovered  Mr. 
Nicholson  for  the  New  Review,  intends  to 
use  that  artist's  remarkable  gifts  to  the  full. 
This  month,  therefore,  wiU  appear  an 
"Alphabet,"  by  William  Nicholson,  and  an 
"  Almanac  of  Twelve  Sports,"  by  the  same 
hand.  Both  will  be  printed  in  colours,  and, 
from  the  specimens  which  lie  before  us, 
both,  we  should  say,  will  be  representative 
and  valuable.  No  one  can  mass  black  more 
effectively  than  this  draughtsman.  The 
"Alphabet"  runs  on  old  lines — "A  was 
an  artist,"  "B  is  for  beggar,"  and  so 
on — enabling  Mr.  Nicholson  to  show  his 
wide  range  and  feeling  for  character.  The 
"  Twelve  Sports "  are  hunting,  coursing, 
racing,  rowing,  fishing,  cricket,  archery, 
driving,  shooting,  golf,  boxing,  and  skating. 
Each  has  its  coloured  cut.  The  cricket 
block  is  peculiarly  quaint  and  ancient, 
recording  the  game  not  of  Ranjitsinhji  but  of 
Alfred  Mynn.  Mr.  Nicholson's  prospectuses 
are  documents  of  unusual  floridity,  in  most 
striking  contrast  to  the  severe  simplicity  of 
the  artist's  manner.  One  sentence  is  worthy 
of  Ouida:  "  September  sees  the  sportsman 
with  his  rifle  under  his  arm."     Rifle ! 


The  following  is  the  substance  of  a  para- 
graph which  appeared  in  the  Times  of 
Thursday,  under  the  heading  "  Literature  ": 
— "Towards  the  end  of  October  there  wiU 
be  issued  from  this  oflice  a  weekly  review 
entitled  Literature,  under  the  editorship  of 
Mr.  H.  D.  Traill.  As  its  name  indicates,  it 
will  be  devoted  solely  to  the  world  of  books, 
and  it  is  intended  to  be  the  organ  of  the 
literary  classes  in  the  widest  sense,  em- 
bracing in  its  purview  not  only  English,  but 
Continental  and  American  publications.  .  .  . 
As  a  general  rule,  the  contents  of  Literature 
wiU  be  anonj-mous,  but  its  columns  will  be 
open  to  the  discussion  of  literary  subjects  in 


The  place  on  the  Punch  staff  made  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Mr.  Milliken  is  to  be  taken 
by  Mr.  Owen  Seaman.  Mr.  Seaman  is  the 
author  of  The  Battle  of  the  Bays,  a  collection 
of  literary  parodies,  and  Tillers  of  the  Sand, 
a  volume  of  satirical  lays  concerning  Lord 
Rosebery's  administration.  He  had  previ- 
ously written  Horace  at  Cambridge,  a  sheaf  of 
poems  on  a  familiar  undergraduate  pattern, 
which  apj)eared  in  the  Granta,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  clever  occasional  verse.  But 
his  best  work  was,  we  think,  to  be  found, 
week  by  week,  in  the  late  National  Observer 
under  Mr.  Vincent's  control.  Mr.  Seaman 
is  of  the  school  of  Calverley,  with  the  added 
ambition  to  hit  hard.  No  living  rhymer  is 
more  deft  or  concise,  and  his  wit  is  consider- 
able. Mr.  Milliken  gave  Punch  a  Liberal, 
almost  Radical,  tone.  AVe  must  suppose 
that  its  new  laureate  wiU  in  time  make  it  as 
conspicuously  Conservative. 

The  new  large  labels  on  the  backs  of  the 
catalogue  volumes  in  the  British  Museum 
Reading  Room  are  a  blessing.  The  wonder 
is  that  the  painful  peering  and  groping  of 
students  and  attendants  was  not  relieved 
sooner.  But  as  an  attendant  remarked  the 
other  day,  "  We  never  thought  of  it  till  it 
was  done."  Another  reform,  and  this  inside 
the  volumes,  is  called  for  by  a  correspondent 
of  the  Westminster  Gazette,  who  expresses 
the  hope,  which  we  share,  that  the  mixing 
of  I's  and  J's  and  of  Vs  and  U's  will  not 
be  perpetuated. 

That  Americans  prefer  indigenous  to  im- 
ported poetry  has  been  jiroved  again  and 
again,  and  quite  recently  by  the  New  York 
Life.  A  request  addressed  by  the  editor  to 
his  readers  asking  them  to  name  the  ten  best 
short  poems  in  the  English  language  yielded 
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the  following  egregious  prize  list :  Gray's 
"Elegy,"  Bryant's  "Thanatopsis,"  Long- 
fellow's "Psalm  of  Life,"  Poe's  "Eaven," 
Tennyson's  "Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade," 
Shelley's  "  Skj'lart,"  Holmes's  "Chambered 
Nautilus,"  Whittier's  "  Maud  Miiller," 
Hood's  "Bridge  of  Sighs,"  and  Wolfe's 
"Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore." 


Me.  W.  D.  Howells,  the  American 
novelist,  is  about  to  visit  London.  Mr. 
Stockton  is  also  expected,  and  next  May  we 
are  to  see  Mr.  G.  W.  Cable. 


According  to  the  Westminster  Gazette,  the 
stone  erected  over  the  grave  of  Helen 
Walker,  the  prototype  of  Jeanie  Deans,  in 
the  little  churchyard  of  Irongray,  near 
Dumfriesshire,  has  been  thoroughlyrepaired. 
The  stone,  which  was  erected  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  in  18.'31,  and  which  bears  an  inscription 
from  his  pen  telling  in  brief  the  story  of  the 
humble  heroine,  who  "  practised  in  real  life 
the  virtues  with  which  fiction  has  invested 
the  imaginary  characta-  of  Jeanie  Deans," 
had  been  greatly  damaged  by  thoughtless 
visitors  chipping  pieces  off  and  carrj'ing  them 
away  as  mementoes.  Fortunately,  says  our 
contemporarj',  this  foolish  vandalism  will  be 
rendered  practically  impossible  in  future,  as 
the  monument  has  now  been  protected  by  a 
high  iron  railing. 


A  jioNFMENT,  the  gift  of  a  friend  of  letters 
who  wishes  to  remain  anonymous,  is  to  be 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Joanna  Baillie  at 
her  birthplace,  Bothwell,  Lanarkshire. 


The  publication  of  the  little  monthly' 
magazine,  To-morrow,  which  has  been  dis- 
continued for  a  couple  of  months,  is  to  be 
resumed  with  the  October  number,  Mr. 
J.  T.  Grein  and  Mr.  Hannaford  Bennett 
remaining  the  editors.  There  will  be  no 
change  in  the  appearance  or  character  of 
the  magazine,  but  it  will  now  be  published 
by  Mr.  Grant  liichards. 


To  the  new  Scotts  which  were  mentioned 
last  week  must  be  added  the  cheap  reprint 
of  the  Border  edition,  which  Mr.  Lang 
edited  for  Mr.  Nimmo  a  few  years  ago. 
The  novels  first  apjieared  each  in  two 
volumes  ;  they  are  to  be  re-issued  now  in 
single  volumes  at  a  greatly  reduced  price. 
From  Messrs.  Sor\'ico  &  Paton  comes  an 
edition  of  Rob  Roy,  illustrated  by  Mr.  F.  H. 
Townsond  with  much  S2urit  and  grace.  For 
a  companion  volume  in  the  same  series — 
Vanity  Fair — we  have  less  praise,  owing  to 
the  cramped  appearance  of  the  page  and 
the  minute  type. 

The  hero  of  Mr.  S.  R.  Crockett's  forth- 
coming niivol,  Lorhinvar,  which  Messrs. 
Methuon  will  publisli,  is  a  j'oung  cavalier, 
for  a  time  driven  by  circumstances  to  seiTe 
as  a  conimon  soldier  in  the  regiments  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  His  sweetheart  is 
trepanned  and  carried  off  to  a  lonely  island. 
He  follows,  and  attempts  to  rescue  her. 
They  spend  some  months  in  ideal  happiness 
before  their  luck  is  again  crossed.  Then 
they  are  parted.  The  hero  aids  in  the 
raising  of  the  Clans  by  Yiscoimt  Dundee, 
and  is  with  him  when  he  falls  at   Ivillie 


crankie.  The  hero  himself  has  better 
fortune,  and  regains  his  bride.  The  title, 
Lochinvar,  is  a  bold  one  for  a  countrj'man  of 
Sir  Walter  to  have  chosen. 


Dk.  Jessopp  has  written  a  Life  of  Bonne, 
which  will  appear  in  Messrs.  Methuen's 
"Leaders  of  Religion"  series.  Dr.  Jessopp 
has  long  made  a  study  of  his  subject.  Two 
highly  interesting  portraits  will  enrich  the 
book — one  of  Donne  at  eighteen,  the  other  of 
Donne  in  his  shroud. 


Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert  for  some  time  past 
has  been  at  work  on  a  new  and  comprehen- 
sive collection  of  his  humorous  verse.  The 
result  is  a  volume,  shortly  to  ajjpear,  con- 
taining some  hundred  and  sixty  pieces 
chosen  from  his  Bab  Ballads  and  comic 
operas.  The  text  has  been  revised  and  a 
number  of  illustrations  have  been  added, 
liringing  the  total  to  some  three  hundred. 
Mr.  Gilbert  wished,  it  seems,  to  bring  tne 
book  into  line  with  his  "more  chastened 
sense  of  humour."  The  publishers  are 
Messrs.  Eoutledge. 


The  long  legal  and  political  career  of 
the  late  Sir  John  Simon,  serjeant-at-law, 
formerly  M.P.  for  Dewsbury,  is  to  be  treated 
in  a  memoir  now  being  prepared  by  his  son, 
Mr.  Oswald  John  Simon.  This  will  comprise 
much  interesting  correspondence  with  emi- 
nent lawyers  and  statesmen  extending  over 
half  a  century,  while  the  active  and  influen- 
tial part  which  the  late  serjeant  took  in 
relation  to  Jewish  affairs  all  over  the  world 
will  form  an  imjjortant  section  of  the  work. 

Me.  Grant  Richards  will  publish  at  once 
a  volimie  of  verse  that  will  be  of  interest  to 
those  who  remember  the  achievements  of 
the  fifties  and  sixties,  entitled  Foemx  by  A. 
and  L.  It  is  the  collected  work  of  the  sisters 
Arabella  and  Louisa  Shore,  and  is  in  some 
sense  a  sujiplementary  volume  to  a  volume 
puldished  last  year,  Poems  and  Memoirs  of 
Louisa  Shore.  Many  of  tlie  j'ooms  in  this 
volume  were  planned  by  the  younger  sister. 
Upon  her  death,  however,  tlie  work  was 
completed  by  Miss  Ai'al  lella  Shore.  Among 
the  sections  is  a  selection  from  those  war 
lyrics  with  which  these  authors'  names  are 
identified,  and  which  attracted  considerable 
attention  at  the  time  of  their  publication 
during  the  Crimean  War. 


Mrs.  Boyce,  the  widow  of  the  late  Mr. 
George  P.  Boyce,  has  presented  to  the 
Chelsea  Public  Librarj',  Manresa-road,  a 
water-colour  drawing  of  "St.  Bride's 
Church,  Fleet-street,  in  1867."  The  draw- 
ing was  recently  on  loan  at  South  Kensing- 
ton, and  Mrs.  Boyce  selected  it  to  deposit 
in  the  Library  in  memory  of  lier  husband, 
who  resided  for  twenty-eight  j'cars  in 
Chelsea.  This  Library  has  also  acquired 
the  collection  of  fiftj'-five  original  drawings 
of  Chelsea  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Burgess. 


M.  J.  K.  HiTYSMANs,  the  author  of  Fn 
Route,  is  about  to  visit  Holhiud  to  study  the 
Legends  of  Saint  Lidwina,  whose  remarkable 
life  he  proposes  to  write.  M.  Huysmans' 
new  book.  La  Catludrale,  will  appear  this 
year. 


PROPER   BIOGRAPHY. 

Maxy  have  grown  impatient  of  the  modern 
biographer — too  often  an  immitigated  toady, 
refining  and  explaining  away  his  subject's 
robustiousness,  quoting  his  letters  to  his 
Sunday-school  teacher,  but  omitting  those 
to  his  mistress,  and  making  of  a  proper  man 
an  impossible  saint  in  two  fat  volumes.  In 
the  Centenary  Burns,  edited  by  Mr.  W.  E. 
Henley  and  Mr.  T.  F.  Henderson,  of  which 
the  fourth  and  concluding  volume  is  pub- 
lished to-day,  we  have  a  brave  example  of 
the  way  biography  should  be  written.  Our 
reviewer  will  deal  with  the  volume  later, 
but  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  briefly 
to  consider  this  achievement  now  as  an 
example  of  proper  biography.  It  is  in 
four  volumes.  Every  scrap  that  Burns 
wrote  has  been  weighed  and  sifted ;  his 
life  has  been  viewed,  piece  by  piece,  as 
through  a  binocular  glass  ;  his  productions 
judged  as  if  never  a  line  had  been 
written  about  him  before ;  the  history  and 
the  local  setting  of  his  ' '  every  several 
piece"  recorded;  liis  indebtedness  to  his 
forebears  examined ;  the  text  elucidated 
with  notes  alive  with  vigour  and  personality  ; 
a  glossary  added  which  makes  the  Scots 
dialect  easy  as  English  to  the  Southron  ;  and 
to  crown  all,  a  terminal  essay  by  Mr.  Henley, 
one  hundred  and  nine  pages  long,  on  the 
Life,  Genius,  and  Achievement  of  Robert 
Burns,  which  might  be  offered  to  students  as 
a  model  of  what  biography  should  be. 

As  a  model,  too,  of  immitigable  industry. 
Take  the  notes  that  go  hot-foot  through 
the  pages  of  Mr.  Henley's  terminal  essay. 
They  would  form  a  small  volume  of  them- 
selves— these  by-blows  thrown  up  from 
the  exuberance  of  long  primer,  caught 
up  into  nonpareil,  and  showered  beneath. 
The  note  on  p.  263,  for  example,  is 
enough  of  itself  to  prove  Mr.  Henley's 
contention  that  Burns  outside  the  ver- 
nacular is  but  one  of  the  talented  herd — 
the  note  where  "  the  diabolical  fire  and 
movement  and  energy "  of  certain  lines 
from  Tarn  o'  Shanter  in  the  Scots  are  con- 
trasted with  the  "  poppies  spread  "  Englisli 
couplet — "  merely  Hudibrastic."  And  these 
notes — so  gay,  so  scholarly,  so  jiointed,  so 
full  of  suqirises — these  marginalia  given 
over  and  above  the  text  of  the  Life,  are  not 
the  work  of  a  man  of  leisure  with  jiroces- 
sions  of  mornings  by  his  own  fireside,  but  of 
a  driven  and  Inisy  writer.  And  himself  a 
poet  too.  Therein  lies  the  lesson,  that 
having  undertaken  to  edit  Burns,  he  has 
worked  as  if  his  edition  were  the  one  thing 
needful  in  the  world  to  be  done.  No 
labour  was  too  great,  no  flower  of  imagina- 
tion and  experience  too  fine,  for  the  task. 

That  the  real  Burns  lies  within  the  covers 
of  this  edition  nobody  with  a  Ijrain  to  judge 
and  eyes  to  see  can  doubt.  There  is  no  white- 
washing here.  "The  bad  in  him  was  bad 
enough  to  wreck  the  good " — that  is  all. 
"  The  white-flower  of  a  blameless  life 
was  never  a  button-hole  for  7»'w."  His 
life  was  "  one  logical,  irrefragable 
sequence  of  preparations  for  his  death." 
Being  a  peasant  of  genius,  being  him- 
self, he  lived  in  the  only  way  he  could  live, 
and  he  died  too  early  to  teach  himself  a 
better. 
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Eemains  his  achievement.  If  the  enthu- 
siastic Scots — Burns  fanatics  through  thick 
and  thin — clear  the  hurdle  of  this  frank, 
ruthless,  yet  sympathetic  Life,  assuredly 
they  will  founder  at  the  water- jump  of  the 
verdict  upon  the  poems.  As  a  creative  and 
original  poet  Burns  must  go.  Mr.  Henley 
would  not  have  us  esteem  a  man's  work  as 
we  would  a  spider's,  and  value  it  in  propor- 
tion as  it  does,  or  does  not,  come  out  of  its 
belly.  Bums  was  but  the  crown,  the  cid- 
mlnation  of  his  forebears  —  "a  hundred 
strong  behind  him."  They  were  the 
journeymen,  he  the  master  of  genius. 
"  What  he  found  was  of  quite  extraordinary 
worth  to  him  ;  what  he  added  was  himself, 
and  his  addition  made  the  life  of  his  find 
perennial." 

This  judgment  is  a  pretty  theme  for  the 
critics.  But  we  hold  that  in  plan,  scope,  and 
judgment  tliis  is  proper  biography.  The  day 
of  the  Pious  Editors,  who  would  reconcile 
everything  to  their  piety,  is  over.  We  need 
the  lives  of  men  as  they  lived  them — up, 
down,  and  straight  through — where  their 
lives  touched  their  work  and  where  their 
work  influenced  their  contemporaries.  Such 
a  life  as  that  set  down  here  :  Burns  himself 
— not  another. 


EXCUESIONS  IN  CEITICISM. 

II. — Clakence  Mangan. 

When  the  editor  of  a  "popularised"  edition 
of  Chaucer  requested  by  letter  from  a  well- 
known  author  his  supjiort  for  the  project  in 
question,  the  author  sublimely  answered, 
that  "  he  did  not  want  Chaucer  popularised, 
he  wanted  to  keep  Chaucer  for  himself 
and  a  few  friends."  I  never  ascertained 
the  author's  name,  the  editor  said  he  was 
"weU-known"  or  "distinguished,"  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind,  and  I  took  it  on  faith ; 
since  his  answer  revealed  that  he  must  have 
been  a  man  of  very  great  mind.  It  was 
Sidtanic.  What  has  this  to  do  with 
Mangan  ?  WTiat  is  he  to  Chaucer,  or 
Chaucer  to  him  ?  Simply  this,  that  I  and  a 
few  friends  have  for  a  number  of  years  felt 
a  kind  of  private  proprietorship  in  Clarence 
Mangan.  We  cannot  all  appropriate 
Chancers  ;  so  we  were  humbly  content  with 
our  Mangan.  Even  we  did  not  know  much 
about  him.  We  only  knew  him  as  the 
author  of  three  or  four  poems,  not  all  of 
which  we  greatly  admired.  One  was  an 
imperfect,  but  deeply  felt  and  moving  poem 
on  his  own  misfortunes,  ending  with  a  noble 
stanza : 

"  Him  grant  a  grave  to,  ye  pitying  noble, 

Deep  in  yom-  bosoms ;  there  let  him  dwell. 
He,  too,  had  tears  for  all  souls  in  trouble 
Here — and  in  hell." 

There  could  be  no  suspicion  of  pose,  for 
the  poet  had  lived  and  died  in  the  deepest 
misery.  The  other,  "  Dark  Eosaleen,"  was  a 
splendid  and  impassioned  love-song,  a  fan- 
tasia on  an  old  Irish  poem  addressed  to 
Ireland  under  the  allegory  of  a  woman.  A 
fantasia,  I  caU  it,  for  it  was  expanded  with 
a  freedom  and  originality  which  left  trans- 
lation panting  behind.  It  is  too  long  to 
quote,  and  single  stanzas  would  only  scandal 


the  torrent  vehemence  of  the  whole.  This 
was  all  we  knew  of  him  ;  but  outside  his 
own  countrymen  we  met  none  who  knew  as 
much.  Therefore  we  possessed  him,  and 
imparted  him  to  those  poorer  than  ourselves. 
Of  late  years  I  dreaded  that  our  monopoly 
was  coming  to  an  end.  I  surmised  that  he 
woidd  presently  go  forth  to  the  English 
public  in  a  volume,  and  the  critics  woidd 
find  he  had  the  Gaelic  glamour,  or  some 
other  infectious  complaint.  And  I  did  not 
think  Mangan  would  at  all  like  it.  Now 
here  is  the  volume,  issued  by  Mr.  John 
Lane,  with  a  preface  by  Miss  Louise  Imogen 
Guiney,  an  American  essayist  and  poetess. 
When  I  had  timidly  glanced  through  her 
pages,  and  satisfied  myself  that  there  was 
no  Gaelic  glamour,  even  in  a  suppressed 
form,  I  was  able  to  read  the  preface  with  a 
heart  at  ease.  And  now  I  am  reconciled  to 
the  failure  of  my  monopoly. 

The  story  told  in  that  preface  should 
alone  be  sufficient  to  give  the  volume  some- 
thing of  a  "send-off."  The  public  loves 
"sad  stories  of  the  deaths  of  kings" — 
and  poets.  And  here  is  tragedy  enough, 
in  all  conscience.  Mangan  was  the  son  of 
a  small  shopkeeper  in  Ireland,  grew  up 
under  harsh  and  capricious  paternal  rule, 
received  but  a  poor  education,  and  was 
straightway  put  to  copying  to  support  his 
family,  in  which  he  slaved  from  moi'ning  till 
night.  Thence  he  was  transferred  to  an 
attornej''s  office,  where  he  slaved  yet  harder 
amid  coarse  companionship  which  was  to 
him  brutal  and  hideous.  He  contrived 
somehow  to  supply  the  defects  of  his  educa- 
tion by  self-teaching,  in  spite  of  work, 
poverty,  and  frieudlessness,  and  became 
known  to  a  number  of  young  men  with 
hterary  tastes.  He  became  an  occasional 
contributor  to  various  obscure  papers,  and 
also  to  the  Duhlin  Universiti/  Magazine  ;  was 
finally  enrolled  among  the  band  of  brilliant 
men  who  contributed  to  the  Nation,  but 
nowhere  found  firm  rest  for  the  sole  of  his 
foot.  Why  is  not  quite  clear.  His  work 
was  of  an  unpopidar  cast,  he  was  crippled 
by  having  to  support  his  family,  who  preyed 
on  his  earnmgs  ;  he  had  no  push  or  energy, 
no  doubt.  But  there  was  something  behind, 
which  has  been  very  plainly  asserted  to 
have  been  drink.  Anyway,  his  habits 
were  appallingly  irregular,  and  through 
them  he  lost  a  post  which  had  been  pro- 
cured for  him  in  the  library  of  Trinity 
College,  and  went  steadily  down  and  down. 
In  his  latter  years,  when  misery  and  pre- 
maturely broken  health  had  completely 
sapped  the  last  remains  of  will,  there  is  no 
question  that  he  was  a  drunkard — with 
spasmodic  attempts  at  reformation.  At  last 
he  was  discovered  destitute  and  HI  in  his 
room,  taken  to  hospital,  and  there  died  of 
starvation. 

That  is  about  all,  except  the  circumstances 
connected  with  his  writings,  and  his  friends' 
descriptions  of  his  oddit}',  his  sweet  nature, 
and  the  charm  of  his  talk.  Half  of  his  life 
is  hidden.  He  disappeared  from  view  for 
long  periods,  during  which  he  is  surmised 
to  have  sought  refuge  in  the  depths  of  out- 
cast society.  Then  he  would  reappear,  the 
same  as  ever,  in  his  brown  cloak  of  pre- 
historic ages,  with  a  no  less  marvellous  hat 
surmounting  his  early  whitened  hair.     The 


rest  is  conjecture — -conjecture  of  a  love- 
disappointment,  of  which  nothing  seems 
really  known  beyond  his  own  bare  reference, 
and  conjecture  as  to  what  was  his  besetting 
vice.  Miss  Guiney  will  not  listen  to  the 
tradition  that  he  drank  before  those  later 
years  when  his  liabilitj-  to  couch  in  the 
gutter  puts  the  matter  past  dispute.  He 
was  an  opium-eater,  she  saj's.  Carleton 
declared  that  he  took  opium,  and  Mangan 
denied  it.  That  is  all.  The  rest  is,  as 
usual,  conjecture.  We  have  descriptions  of 
his  personal  appearance,  and  they  remind 
Miss  Guiney  of  the  descriptions  of  De 
Quincey.  Also  a  medical  acquaintance  of 
hers  was  struck  by  the  same  fact,  and  said 
that  opium  would  account  for  Mangan's 
queer  habits,  while  drink  would  not.  All 
which  establishes  a  bare  "perhaps" — par- 
ticularly since  the  medical  friend  avowed 
his  candid  anxiety  to  saddle  Mangan  with 
opium  rather  than  with  alcohol.  Opium, 
you  see,  is  rather  poetic,  while  whiskey  is 
decidedly  vulgar.  But  he  drank  at  last,  it 
is  plain,  you  may  say.  Ah,  yes,  says  Miss 
Guiney,  but  he  drank  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
the  opium.  He  cast  out  the  devil  opium  by 
alcohol,  the  prince  of  devils.  Proofs — none. 
That  is  the  way  she  is  sure  it  must  have 
been.  On  second  thouglits,  there  is  a  proof. 
A  man  cannot  be  a  drunkard  and  an  opium- 
eater  at  the  same  time.  Therefore,  since 
Mangan  was  a  drunkard  at  the  last,  he 
must  have  got  rid  of  the  opium  before  he 
took  to  the  alcohol.  Therefore  he  took  to 
the  alcohol  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  (hypo- 
thetical) opium.  It  is  a  pretty  piece  of 
tangled  reasoning  on  which  we  need  not 
comment.  Because,  ichij  cannot  a  man  be  a 
drunkard  and  an  ojsium-eater  together '?  It 
is  "pathologically  impossible,"  says  Miss 
Guiney.  When  a  lady  takes  a  large  scien- 
tific word  in  her  mouth  at  the  crisis  of  an 
argument  you  know  pretty  well  that  you  are 
having  a  jiarticularly  unsupported  assertion 
thrust  down  your  throat.  Unfortunately, 
it  is  but  too  "pathologically  possible"  to 
combine  the  two  habits,  and  in  the  alcohol- 
drinking  West  the  combination  too  often 
results.  A  man  happens  to  take  a  glass  of 
wine,  for  example,  while  he  is  under  the 
influence  of  opium,  and  discovers  that  a 
powerful  and  Bacchic  exaltation  results, 
very  different  from  the  serene  and  luminous 
exaltation  of  opium  alone.  He  pursues  the 
discovery,  unknowing  his  danger,  to  find 
too  late  that  he  is  in  the  hands  of  the  most 
fearfuUy  destructive  power  conceivable — in- 
finitely swifter  and  more  deadly  than  either 
habit  singly.  A  man  may  escape  from  the 
one  ;  it  is  no  common  grace  of  Heaven  if  he 
escape  from  the  two.  If  Mangan  began  by 
taking  opium,  then  I  have  little  doubt  tliis 
is  what  ultimately  happened  to  him. 

But  I  am  keeping  the  poems  waiting. 
In  some  respects  I  confess  to  a  disappoint- 
ment. There  is  no  other  outburst  of  swift- 
ness and  passion  like  the  "  Dark  Eosaleen." 
The  best  of  them  are  dreamy,  deficient  in 
substance,  passion,  or  imagery,  depending 
for  their  effect  almost  solely  on  metrical 
melody.  Yet  some  of  them  are  undoubtedly 
noticeable.  They  would  be  remarkable  for 
one  thing  alone — the  discovery  (pointed  out 
by  Miss  Guiney)  that  Mangan  had  elaborated 
the  artifice  of  the  reiterated  refi-ain,  exactly 
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in  the  manner  of  Edgar  Poe,  before  the  date 
when  Edgar  Poe  first  began  to  use  it.     In 
fact,  the  whole  manner  of  the  best  poems 
is   so   startlinglj'  like  that   of  Edgar  Poe 
that  it  is   difficult   to   resist  the  suspicion 
that  Poe  somehow  came   across  specimens 
of    them,    and    turned    the    discovery    to 
account   with  his    usual    unscrupulousness 
and   power.      Take   an  example   cited    by 
Miss  Guiney : 
"  The  pall  of  the  sunset  fell 
Vermilioning  earth  and  water  ; 
The  bulbul's  melody  broke  from  the  dell, 
A  song  to  the  rose,  the  summer's  daughter  ! 
The  lulling  music  of  Tigris'  flow 
Was  blended  with  ((choes  from  many  a  mosque 
As  the  muezzin  chanted  the  Allah-el-iUah  : 
Yet  my  heart  in  that  hour  was  low, 
For  I  stood  in  a  ruined  Kiosk : 

0  my  heart  in  that  hour  was  low. 
For  I  stood  in  the  ruined  Kiosk 
Of  the  Caliph  Moostanzar  BiUah  ; 

1  mused  alone  in  the  ruined  Kiosk 
Of  the  mighty  Moostanzar  Billah." 

Again,  take  this  from  the  song  of  a 
dying  Arab,    The  Last  Words  of  Al-Eassmi : 

"  The  wasted  moon  has  a  marvellous  look 
Amiddle  of  the  starry  hordes  ; 
The  heavens,  too,  shine  like  a  mystic  book 
All  bright  with  burning  words. 
The  mists  of  the  dawn  begin  to  dislimn 
Lahara's  castles  of  sand. 
Farewell !  farewell  !  mine  eyes  feel  dim  : 
They  turn  to  the  lampless  land. 
'Llah  Hu ! 

My  heart  is  weary,  mine  eyes  are  dim, 
I  would  rest  in  the  dark,  dark  land  !  " 

The  Karamanian  Exile  has  the  same  note, 
in  yet  another  arrangement,  as  a  stanza  will 
show : 

"  O  none  of  all  my  sisters  ten, 
Karaman  ! 

Loved  like  me  my  fellow-men, 
Karaman,  O  Karaman  ! 
I  was  mild  as  milk  till  then, 
I  was  soft  as  silk  till  then  ; 
Now  my  breast  is  as  a  den, 
Karaman  ! 

Foul  with  blood  and  bones  of  men, 
Karaman  ! 

With  blood  and  bones  of  slaughtered  men, 
Karaman,  O  Karaman  !  " 

Let  me  quote  one  more  stanza  from  another 
poem,  for  the  sake  of  its  pictorial  expression, 
and  I  have  done  : 

"  The  silks  that  swathe  my  hall  divan 
Are  damascened  with  moons  of  gold  • 
(Allah,  Allah  hu  !) 
Musk-rosi's  from  my  gulistan 
Fill  vases  of  Egyptian  mould. 
(Allah,  Allah  hu  !) 
The  Koran's  treasm-es  lie  unrolled 
Near  where  my  radiant  night-lamp  burns  : 
(Allah,  Allah  hu  !) 
Around  me  rows  of  silver  urns 
Perfume  the  air  with  odours  old. 
(Allah,  Allah  hu  !) 
I5ut  what  avail  these  luxuries  ? 
The  blood  of  him  I  slew 
Burns  rod  on  all ;  I  cry  therefore, 
All  night  long,  on  my  knees. 
Evermore : 
Allah,  Allah  hu  !  " 

It  will  be  clear  from  these  extracts  that 
the  man  who  could  thus  anticipate  Poe's 
metrical  feats,  though  chiefly  self-educated,  in 
a  country  where  literary  culture  could  hardly 
be    said    to    exist,  and   where    there    was 


nothing  which  we  should  call  literarj' 
society ;  and  who  yet  showed  in  conception 
and  expression  so  trained  and  literary  a 
sense,  was  of  no  common  gifts.  He  has, 
too,  something  of  Poe's  atmosphere,  if  his 
imagination  is  weaker.  As  to  that,  it  is 
clear  his  imagination  must  have  been 
literally  starved.  To  complete  the  coinci- 
dence. Miss  Guiney  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  both  men  died  in  the  same  year, 
and  both  in  a  hospital. 

Francis  Thompson. 


PARIS    LETTEE. 

{From  our  French  Correspondent.) 

Gyp  is  really  astounding.  One  asks  oneself 
in  dismay  where  she  finds  the  secret  of  such 
inexhaustible  comic  spirit,  such  literary 
abundance,  the  strength  for  such  mere 
mechanical  labour,  as  goes  to  the  production 
of  an  average  of  five  or  six  volumes  a  year. 
Three  months  ago  I  received  Joies  d' Amour 
for  review  ;  a  month  ago  Le  Baron  Sinai, 
and  now  comes  La  Fee  Surprise.  This 
makes  the  fifth  volume  since  January  last. 
In  November  there  will  probably  be  a  sixth. 
To  me,  a  contented  idler,  such  stujjendous 
waste  of  tissue,  nerve,  imagination,  and 
labour  is  downright  immoral.  I  do  not 
speak  of  art.  Art,  I  imagine,  is  not  a 
serious  preoccupation  of  the  sparkling  and 
irreverent  Gyp.  Her  mission  is  to  please 
at  all  cost,  and  be  incessantly  on  view. 
Hence  she  writes  continually,  laughs  con- 
tinually, mocks,  flouts,  amuses,  and  leads, 
by  her  very  perversity  and  commercial 
attractions,  to  the  fatal  hour  of  satiety. 
Perhaps  another  point  of  view  is  also  her 
object  as  well  as  a  resounding  popularity. 

Man,  after  all,  works  hard  here  below, 
that  he  may  the  more  rapidly  gain  the 
right  to  be  idle.  Each  one  has  his  ideal. 
Some  burn  the  candle  at  both  ends  in  order 
to  lie  at  cushioned  ease  when  fatigue  over- 
takes them. 

Others  (and  these  seem  to  me  the  most 
sensible)  burn  all  along  the  road  a  modest, 
measured  flame,  from  the  start  to  the  end 
economical  of  tlieir  illumination,  which  they 
vary  with  agreeable  pauses  in  the  rest 
of  obscurity.  These  are  the  idlers,  the 
pleasantest  part  of  humanity. 

The  surprise  for  us  of  the  Fee  Surprise  is 
the  incongruous  gathering  into  which  Gj^i's 
fragile  art  pitches  the  imagination,  with  an 
indescribable  volatility  and  impertinence  of 
effect. 

It  all  means  nothing,  and  yet  one  reads 
on.  It  is  like  the  foam  of  the  cham- 
pagne-cup. It  attracts  though  it  is  com- 
pletely empty — mere  froth.  Sometimes  a 
true  word  here  and  there  strikes  luminously 
out  of  a  mist  of  nonsense.  ' '  You  are  like 
Sarcey,  then  ;  you  believe  that  women  are 
such  liars  as  all  that  ?  "  a  lady  asks  of  the 
grumbler  of  a  dialogue.  "I  believe, 
madame,"  he  replies,  "  that  women  lie 
whenever  they  can,  and  in  every  circum- 
stance of  life  ;  that  they  lie  from  interest, 
love,  ambition,  vanity,  wickedness,  fear,  and 

even  stupidity "     "  Oh ! ! !  "  all  protest. 

The  grumbler  continues,  "  Jtist  like  men,  for 
that  matter," 


To  put  modem  speech  into  the  mouth  of 
the  dead  is  not  a  particularly  difficult  or 
interesting  task.  In  this  flippant  art  any 
one  may  excel.  Here  is  a  specimen  of 
Gyp's  incongruous  juxtaposition.  Xenophon 
and  Cora  Pearl  are  talking  of  the  concours 
hippique  which  takes  place  at  the  Champs 
Elysees    of   Paris.     Louis   XIV.   interrupts 

them  to  remark :  "  It  is  nothing  to "  when 

the  Centaur  Chiron  shouts  :  "  Make  him  stop, 
or  he  wUl  begin  about  the  carousal  of 
1662."  The  Comte  d'Aui-e  observes  :  "Cer- 
tainly, when  I  wrote,  in  1840,  my  book, 
entitled  Be  Vindustrie  Chevaline,  matters 
were  not  as  advanced  as  to-day."  Xenophon  : 
' '  Well,  and  I !  When  I  wrote  the  ITipparchique 

towards  399,  I  think Louis  XIV.  :   "  AU 

the  same  ...  do  what  they  wiU,  they  will 
never  surpass  the  carousal  of  1662!"  The 
Centaur  Chiron:  "Heavens!  What  a  bore 
that  great  man  is  !  "  This  sort  of  thing  is 
the  work  of  Gyp's  odd  moments,  and  it 
cannot  be  described  as  a  highly  spiced 
refreshment  for  the  leisure  of  her  readers. 

The  Baron  Sitia'i  is  more  serious.  This  is 
a  novel  of  modern  life.  The  hero  is  a  Jew. 
If  I  were  a  Jew  I  would  instantly  join 
in  the  scheme  afoot  to  refound  Palestine 
and  rebuild  the  Temple  of  Solomon.  It 
would  be  a  pleasing  exchange  for  the 
part  the  race  is  made  to  play  in 
modern  French  flction.  The  Baron  is, 
of  course,  an  atrocious  figure,  and,  being 
a  Jew,  he  is  bound  to  succeed.  But  if  Gyp's 
presentment  of  Christian  societ}'  be  a  true 
one,  the  Baron  has  not  the  monopoly  in 
rascality.  The  noble  Faubourg  opens  its 
exclusive  doors  to  a  common  and  beautiful 
young  woman  with  the  art  of  dressing  well, 
solely  because  she  is  the  acknowledged 
mistress  of  one  of  its  favourites,  the  Vicomte 
de  Chagnj',  Protected  by  him,  she  floats 
triumphantly  through  salons.  The  Baron, 
to  whom  these  doors  remain  inhospitably 
sealed,  designs  to  marry  her,  on  the  death 
of  her  husband,  the  Yicomte's  dearest  friend. 
At  first  he  means  to  suppress  the  lover, 
but  discovering  that  the  lovely  Mme. 
Guerande  only  possesses  a  ticket  of  entrance 
into  select  society  through  that  same  lover, 
lie  decides  upon  the  menage  c\  trois.  The 
Vicomte,  drawn  with  all  G3'p's  predilection 
for  aristocratic  sinners,  poisons  himself. 
The  Faubourg  which  has  received  Chagny's 
mistress  declines  to  recognise  Sinai's  mil- 
lionaire fiancee  ;  so  the  Baron,  in  a  scene  of 
unimaginable  brutality,  informs  the  lady 
that  there  would  be  no  gain  for  him  in  their 
marriage,  and  offers  himself  as  a  substitute 
for  Chagny.  AVith  equal  brutality  he  offers 
his  hand  to  a  susceptible  maiden  lady  of  the 
highest  world.  Both  women  accept  :  the 
widow  becomes  his  mistress  and  the  maiden 
lady  his  wife. 

Pays  d'  Quest,  by  Gustave  Geffrey,  is  a 
collection  of  fugitive  studies  along  the 
Norman  and  Breton  coasts.  It  is  agreeable, 
but  not  particularly  vivid  reading.  This 
sort  of  literature  requires  a  much  stronger 
and  quainter  personality,  a  much  more 
delicate  touch,  a  vitality  of  stroke,  and  a 
subtlety  of  shade  and  sentiment  that  M. 
Geffroy  is  far  from  possessing.  There  is  not 
a  single  notable  sentence,  not  a  striking 
picture,  or  a  suggestive  figure  in  the  entire 
volume.      And  if   amends  were  made   by 
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distinction  in  simplicity  there  would  then  be 
a  gain  to  literature.  StiU  the  book  may  be 
recommended.  If  it  is  not  humoroiis,  there 
is  nothing  cheap  or  vulgar  in  its  dulness. 
It  is  like  a  uniform  grey  sky  over  a  rolling 
grey  sea,  without  foam  or  thunderous 
surge,  with  a  damp  shore-line,  where  a 
cheerless  humanity  labours  and  suffers. 
But  it  would  assuredly  never  prompt  the 
excitable  reader  to  take  horse  or  cycle 
and  instantly  ride  or  wheel  to  the  West 
Country  in  search  of  the  picturesque,  the 
quaint,  or  the  original.  I  had  some  comfort 
when  my  glance  alighted  on  the  promising 
title,  BelJe-Ile-en-Mer.  Alas !  there  is  no 
mention  of  Fouquet,  of  Porthos,  or  Aramis. 
A  chapter  on  "Belle-He"  without  a  tear 
for  the  death  of  Porthos ! 

H.  L. 


New  Books. 
La  Fee  Surprise.     Gyp. 
Deracines.     Maurice  Barres, 


THE    WEEK. 


truth,  to  say  England  in  great  measure  is 
what  she  is  to-day  through  the  work  and 
the  influence  of  St.  Benedict's  sons.  And 
there  has  always  been  deep  set  in  English 
hearts  a  love  for  the  Benedictine  name, 
which  no  time,  absence,  or  calumny  could 
efface." 

Among  new  editions  we  have  new  half- 
crown  editions  of  Rol  Roy  and  Vanity  Fair 
from  Messrs.  Service  &  Paton.  These  are 
illustrated  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Townsend  and 
Miss  Chris  Hammond  respectively.  We 
have  also  received  the  second,  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  volumes  of  Messrs.  Cassell's  cheap 
re-issue  of  Familiar  Wild  Flowers. 

Canon  W.  J.  Knox  Little  has  revised  a 
series  of  lectures  on  St.  Francis  of  Assisi, 
delivered  by  him  in  the  Lady  Chapel  of 
Worcester  Cathedral,  and  they  are  now 
published  as  a  biography  of  the  Saint  by 
Messrs.  Ibister  &  Co. 

Another  new  work  of  historical  interest  is 
The  Household  of  the  Lafayettes,  by  Edith 
Sichel.  Messrs.  Constable  &  Co.  are  the 
publishers. 


SOME  books  of  solid  interest  have  come 
to  hand  this  week.  Mr.  Meredith's 
promised  selections  from  his  published 
poems  is  the  first  arrival  to  bo  noted. 
Messrs.  Constable  have  put  the  book,  which 
contains  24.5  pages,  into  the  brown  buckram 
binding  in  which  they  recently  dressed  the 
Fssay  on  Comedy.  The  only  note  intro- 
ducing the  volume  is  this:  "The  selection 
here  made  has  been  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Author." 

The  series  of  "  Short  Histories  of  the 
Literatures  of  the  AVorld  "  which  Mr.  Heine- 
mann  is  publishing  began  most  successfully 
with  Prof.  Gilbert  Murray's  Ancient  Greek 
Literature.  The  second  volume  of  the  series, 
now  to  hand,  is  French  Literature,  by  Prof. 
Edward  Dowden.  A  cursory  inspection  of 
the  volume  inclines  us  to  credit  it  with 
most  of  the  virtues  of  a  good  introduction 
to  a  complex  subject.  A  frank,  clear  pre- 
face defines  the  scope  of  the  work,  and  a 
bibliography  directs  the  reader  to  the 
highest  authorities.  The  index  seems  com- 
plete, and  a  respectable  bit  of  errata  divests 
the  work  of  any  note  of  infallibility. 

Another  series  published  by  Mr.  Heine- 
mann — "  The  Good  Educators  " — achieves 
a  new  volume.  This  is  Thomas  and  Matthew 
Arnold,  and  their  Influence  on  English  Educa- 
tion. Incidentally,  the  author,  Sir  Joshua 
Fitch,  mentions  that  in  the  catalogue  of 
the  British  Museum  Library  there  are  no  less 
than  eighty-nine  entries  under  the  name  of 
Matthew  Arnold,  and  sixty- seven  under 
that  of  his  father. 

The  recent  celebrations  at  Ebbsi  Fleet  give 
timeliness  to  an  important  historical  work. 
The  English  Black  Monks  of  St.  Benedict,  by 
the  Rev.  Ethelred  L.  Taunton.  The  book 
is  in  two  volumes,  each  containing  over  three 
hundred  pages.  Referring  to  the  planting 
of  Christianity  in  England  by  Gregory  and 
St.  Augustine — "  men  fuU  of  the  Benedic- 
tine largeness  of  mind  " — ^the  author  says  : 
"  It  is  not  going  too  far,  but  it  is  the  sober 


NEW  BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

THEOLOGIOAL    AND    BIBLICAL. 
Lectdhes  on  the  Gospel  of  the  Pektateuch.     By  C.  H. 

Waterhouse.    Isbister  &  Co.    28. 
Theological  Teanslation  Libeaby:  History  of  Dogma. 

By  Dr.  Adclph  Hamack.    Translated  from  the  Third 

German  edition  by  James  Millar,  B.D.     Williams  & 

Norpate. 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 
Richard  Bated  Smith,  the  Leadee  oe  the  Delhi  Heeoes 

IS  1857.    By  Colonel  H.  M.  Vibart,  R.E.    Archibald 

Constable  &  Co.    69. 
Greece    in    the    Ninetbeitth    Centuet:    a    Recobd    of 

Hellenic  Emancipation  and  Proqeess,  1821-1897.    By 

Lewis  Sergeant.    T.  Fisher  Unwin.    IO3.  63. 
A  HisTOBT  op  Feench  Liteeatdse.    By  Edward  Dowden. 

WilUam  Heinemann. 
St.  Feancis  of  Assisi  :  His  Times,  Life,  aud  Woek.    By 

W.  J.  Knox  Little,  M.A.    Isbister  &  Co.     10s.  6d. 
The  English  Black  Monks  of  St.  Benedict:   a  Sketch 

of  their  Histoet  from  the  Coming  of  St.  Augustine 

to  the  Present  Day.    By  Rev.  Ethelred  L.  Taunton. 

2  vols.    John  C.  Nimmo. 
The  Household  of  the  Lafayettes.     By  Edith   Sichel. 

Archibald  Constable  &  Co.     15s. 

ART,    POETRY,    DRAMA. 
The  PoBTity  of  Robeet  Burns.      Edited  by  W.  E.  Henley 

and  T.  F.  Henderson.      With  Etchings   by   William 

Hole,  R.S.A.  Vol.  IV. :  Songs,  Unauthenticated  Pieces. 

Miscellanies,   Biographical,    Notes,    Glossarial  Index, 

and  General  Index,  Terminal  Essay.     T.  C.  4  E.  C. 

Jack. 
Selected    Poems.       By    George    Meredith.      Archibald 

Constable  &  Co.    6s. 
A   New  Book  of  the  Faieies.    By  Beatrice  Harraden. 

Griffith,  Farran,  Browne  &  Co.    3s.  6d. 
Lyrics.    By  John  B.  Tabb.    John  Lane.    4s.  6d. 
The    Fall    of    the    Nibeldngs.     Done  into  English  by 

Margaret  Armour.    Illustrated  by  W.  B.  Macdougall. 

J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.    6s. 
Illostbated    Catalogue   of   the  National   Gallery  of 

Beitish  Aet  (Tate  Galleey).     With  an  Introduction 

by  David  Croal  Thomson.    Office  of  the  Art  Journal. 
A    Text-Book   Dealing  with   Ornamental  Design    foe 

Woven  Fabrics.    By  0.  Stephenson  and  F.  Suddards. 

Methuen  &  Co.    7s.  6d. 

riOTION. 
The  Time  Spell  of  the  Chateau  d'Aepon.    By  M.  Carta 

Sturge.    Arrowsmith  (Bristol). 
Vanity  Faie.    By  W.  M.  Thackeray.    Illustrated  by  Chris 

Hammond.    Rob  Roy.    By  Walter  Soott.    Illustrated 

by  F.  H.  Townsend.    Service  &  Paton.     2s.  6d.  each. 
The  Settling  of  Bibtie  Mebian.    By  Naranja  Amarga. 

J,  W.  Arrowsmith,    68. 


A  Strong  Necessity,    By  Isftbel  Don,    Jarrold   &  Sons, 

6s. 
The  Devil's  Shilling.    By  Campbell  Rae-Brown.    Henry 

J.  Drane.    3s.  6d. 
Phveisees.    By  a.  Kevill-Davie'.    Ward,  Lock  &  Co.    6b. 
Those    Dheidfol    Twins:    Bosen     and    Middy,    Theie 

Adventubes.      By  Themselves.      T.    Fisher   Unwin. 

3s.  6d. 
Laweence  Claveeing.     By  a.  E.  W.  Mason.     A.  D.  Innes 

&  Co.     68. 
The  Foege  in  the  Fobest.      By  Charles   G.   D.   Roberts. 

Kegan  Paul.    £s. 

NATURAL    HISTORY. 
Familiar   Wild    Flowees.    New    cheap  issue.      Second, 

Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  Series    Figured  and  Describ  sd 

by  F.  Edward  Hulme,  F.L.S.    Cassell  ACo. 
TYPOGRAPHY    AND    TRAVEL.. 
In    Northern   Spain.    By  Hans  Gadow,  M.A.    A.  i  C. 

Black. 
Idylls  of  Spain:  Varnished  Pictures  of  Travel  in  the 

Peninsula.    By  Rowland  Thirlmere.    Elkin  Mathews. 

is.  6d. 
Epping    Forest.      By    Edward    North    Buxton.      Fourth 

edition,  revised.    Edward  Stanford.    Is. 
Journal  of  a  Toue  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 

Mexico.     By    Winefred   Lady    Howard   of    Glossop. 

Sampson  Low. 

EDUCATIONAL. 
The  Univebsitt  Tutobial  Sebies:  a  Manual  of  Ethics. 

By  John  S.  Mackenzie,  M.A.    Third  edition.    W.  B. 

Clive.    88.  6d. 
Exercises  in  Latin  Accidence.    By  S.  B.  Wmbolt,  M.A. 

Methuen  &  Co.     Is.  6d. 
LiTEHAEY  Epoch  Series:  XIXth  Century  Peose.    Edited 

by  J.   H.   Fowler,   M.A.      XIXth    Century    Poetey. 

Edited  by  A.  C.  Macdonald,  M.A.    A.  &  C.  BUck,    Is. 

each. 
Great  Educators:    Thomas  and  Matthew  Arnold  and 

THEIR   Influence   on    English   Education.      By  Sir 

Joshua  Fitch,  M.A.    William  Heinemann. 
Exercises  and  Test  Questions  on  the   Tutorial   Latin 

Geahmab.    By  F.  L.  D.  Richardson,  B.A.,  and  A.  E. 

W.  Hazel,  M.A.    W.  B.  Clive. 
Pebnch  Poetical  Reader  and  Reciter.    Edited  by  Emile 

B.  Le  Franc;oi8.    Hachette.    Is. 
FOREIGN. 

FOBEt.KSNINGEB    00    VlDENSKiUELIGE     AfHANDLINQEE,    AF 

Kowi.AD  GisLAsoN.    Kobonhavn,  Gyldendalske  Boghan- 
del.    1897. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Mystic  Rose  fbom  the  Garden  of  the  King:  a 
Feagmbnt  of  the  Vision  of  Sheikh  Haji  Ibeahim 
OF  Keebela.  Rendered  into  English  by  Fairfax  L. 
Cartwright,  B.A.    Privately  printed. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Us«ful  Pibbe  Plants  op 
THE  World.  By  Charles  Richards  Dodge.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  (Washington,  U.S.A.). 

The  Great  Power,  its  Origin,  Use,  and  Influence  :  a 
Brief  Explanation  of  the  Necessity  for  Monbtaey 
Reform.     By  M.  de  P.  Webb.    Kegan  Paul. 

Six  Bagatelles  foe  the  Pianoforte,  and  other  New 
Music.    Weekes  &  Co. 

IHIEKNATIONAL  CONGRBSS  ON  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  : 
RBPOKT  of  THE   PkOOEEDINOS  OF  THE   FOURTH  MEETING 

HELD    IN    London,    June,   1897.      William    Trounce. 
38.  6d. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Messrs.  METHUENwill  publish  early  next 
week  a  book  entitled  The  Benin  Massacre, 
by  Capt.  Boisragon,  one  of  the  two  sur- 
vivors who  escaped  the  terrible  massacre  in 
Benin  at  the  beginning  of  this  year.  The 
author  relates  in  detail  his  adventures  and 
his  extraordinary  escape,  and  adds  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  country  and  of  the  events  whicti 
led  up  to  the  outbreak. 

Messrs.  Bliss,  Sands  &  Co,  will  shortly 
pubhsh  a  work  by  the  Rev.  Dom  Bede 
Camm,  O.S.B.,  B.A.,  Oxon,  priest  of  St. 
Thomas's  Abbey,  Erdington,  near  Birming- 
ham, of  the  congregation  of  Beuron,  entitled 
A  Benedictine  Martyr  in  England ;    being  the 
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Life  and  Times  of  the  Venerable  Servant  of 
God,  Bom  John  Hoherts,  O.S.B.,  who  was 
hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  on  December 
10,  1610,  at  Tyburn. 

Verdi:  Man  and  Musician,  is  the  title  of 
a  monograph  now  in  the  press,  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Frederick  J.  Crowest,  author  of  The 
Great  Tone  Poets.  It  will  be  published  by 
Mr.  John  Milne. 

The  two  volumes  of  English  history,  by 
Sir  James  H.  Ramsay,  announced  by  Messrs. 
Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.  are  a  further 
instalment  of  the  work,  of  which  a  portion 
has  already  been  given  to  the  public  under 
the  title  of  Lancaster  and  York.  The  title 
of  the  forthcoming  volumes  wiU  probably 
be  Foimda'ions  of  England,  the  period  com- 
prised extending  from  the  beginning  of 
British  history  down  to  the  death  of 
Stephen. 

The  House  of  Seven  Gables,  the  second 
volume  of  Messrs.  Service  &  Paton's  beau- 
tiful edition  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's 
romances,  with  introduction  by  Dr.  Moncure 
D.  Conway,  and  illustrated  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Town- 
send,  will  be  issued  in  October.  The  intro- 
iluotion  will  contain  a  letter  of  Hawthorne's, 
hitherto  unpublished,  referring  to  the  Pun- 
cheon family.  The  same  firm  will  issue, 
in  continuance  of  their  new  "  Whitehall 
Library,"  the  following  standard  works : 
Charlotte  Brontii's  Jane  Eijre,  Sir  "Walter 
Scott's  Ivanhoe,  Lord  Lytton's  Last  Days  of 
Pompeii,  and  Charlotte  Bronte's  Shirley. 

Sar.vh  Tytler's  new  novel,  entitled  The 
American  Cousins,  will  be  published  imme- 
diately by  Messrs.  Digby,  Long  &  Co.  The 
scene  of  the  tale  is  laid  in  the  heart  of 
Shakespeare  land. 

Miss  Montresor's  new  novel.  At  the 
Cross  Roads,  will  be  published  on  Septem- 
ber 28  by  Messrs.  Hutchinson  &  Co. 


THE    BOOK    MARKET. 


THE  BOOKSHOPS,   EAST    TO    WEST. 

I  HAVE  been  for  a  saunter  among  the 
bookshops,  beginning  at  Liverpool- 
street,  that  street  of  unrest.  Here  the 
pulse  of  tlie  new  publisliing  season  is  not 
yet  felt  strongly.  A  shop  window  near  the 
station  is  still  in  August.  But  The  Martian 
is  there  in  fair  quantity,  and  so  is  Mr. 
Gilbert  Parker's  The  Pomp  of  the  Lavilettes, 
and  Mr.  Eichard  Marsh's  Crime  and  the 
Criminal,  and  there  were  a  few  copies  of 
Mr.  Guy  Boothby's  The  Fascination  of  the 
li'ing,  and  a  couple  of  copies  of  The 
Jubilee  Hook  of  Cricket.  But  these  gleamed 
from  a  background  of  "  Chandos "  and 
"Minerva"  classics,  and  sets  of  Lytton  and 
Mrs.  Henry  Wood,  and  old  kailyard  books 
like  Kate  Carnegie,  and  Tlie  Little  Minister, 
and  A  Window  in  Thrums.  The  "cheap 
line  "  was  Messrs.  Downey  &  Co.'s  already 
extended  series  of  sixpenny  standard  novels 
in  yoUow  covers,  sold  here  at  l.Vd. 

Walking     through     Finsbury-circus     to 
Moorgate-street,  I  found  a  large  bookshop 


making  the  most  of  The  Martian,  the 
sale  of  which  they  were  aiding  with  a 
poster.  I  observe  that  the  proprietors 
have  added  cycling  stop-watches  and  chains 
to  their  stock  ;  may  this  be  taken  as 
a  commentary  on  the  discount  question  ? 
or  is  it  Messrs.  Gilbert  &  Field's  clever  way 
for  pursuing  cyclist  customers  who  have 
become  tired  of  books  ? 

In  Poidtry  and  Cheapside  I  found  some 
good  displaj's.  At  one  shop  George  Eliot's 
Scenes  of  Clerical  Life  was  awarded  a  poster, 
and  at  another  a  similar  reclame  was 
given  to  Mr.  Le  Queux's  Devil's  Dice.  At 
both  shops  The  Christian  and  The  Martian 
were  well  to  the  front,  and  in  Cheai^side 
The  Martian  was  shown  alongside  Trilhy  and 
Peter  Ibbetson.  Mr.  WeUs's  The  Invisible 
Man  was  visible  in  Cheapside,  and  Mr.  Guy 
Boothby's  Fascination  of  the  King  seemed  to 
fascinate  in  Poultry,  for  I  saw  it  much 
handled. 

In  Queen-street  I  spent  five  minutes. 
Here  a  high  class  trade  is  done.  Already 
tlie  window  contained  eight  copies  of  Mr. 
Meredith's  Selected  Poems  and  three  copies 
of  Prof.  Dowden's  French  Literature.  An 
announcement  board  in  the  window  seemed 
a  good  feature ;  it  reminded  me  of  several 
new  enterprises :  Messrs.  J.  M.  Dent  & 
Co.'s  new  eight-volume  edition  of  the 
Spectator  (a  specimen  page  was  shown), 
Mr.  John  S.  Farmer's  Hunting  Songs  and 
Ballads  of  the  Chase,  and  the  Bishop  of 
London's  forthcoming  book,  The  Sto)-y  of 
Some  English  Shires.  Although  cheap  books 
are  not  shown  here,  although  nothing  less 
expensive  than  the  Gadshill  edition  of 
Dickens  is  shown  in  the  Dickens  line,  yet 
I  noticed  that  a  cordial  welcome  was  given 
to  Messrs.  Bliss,  Sands  &  Co.'s  "  Cheapest 
Books  in  the  World  "  series.  Their  Pilgrim'' s 
Progress  and  Don  Quixote  were  liberally 
represented.  The  Martian  was  there  in 
profusion. 

Facing  the  west  end  of  Cheapside, 
and  that  worthily,  is  a  large  bookshop. 
Here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  City,  I  found 
a  refreshing  elasticity  in  ideas  as  to  what 
is  recent.  Ziska,  for  instance,  was  still 
to  the  front  as  "  Marie  Correlli's  latest 
sensation."  The  Master  Craftsman  and  JTilda 
Strafford  are  still  "  just  published "  in 
Cheapside.  Baedeker  &  Murra}%  too,  pro- 
long their  reign  on  the  best  shelf.  But 
the  poster  is  given  to  The  Martian ;  and 
2'hc  ^Lltruist,  and  The  Pomp  of  the  Lavilettes, 
and  Mr.  Louis  Tracy's  An  American  Em- 
peror have  the  prominent  positions. 

It  was  only  when  I  came  to  Ludgate-hUl 
that  I  saw  Mr.  Lang's  Book  of  Dreams  and 
Ghosts  at  all ;  but  that  may  have  been  due 
to  imperfect  observation.  Each  bookshop 
seems  to  give  a  plum  of  position  to  a  dif- 
ferent book.  Here  I  found  Mr.  Bret 
Harte's  Three  Partn'rs  honoured.  Again  The 
Hftirtian  got  the  poster,  and  here  it  was 
de.scribed  "  as  Mr.  Du  Maurier's  Great 
AVork, '  The  Martian.' "  Mr.  Andrew  Balfour's 
By  Stroke  of  Sword  was  well  shown  here, 
and  so  was  Mr.  John  A.  Logan's  In  Joyful 
Bussia. 


THE  DISCOUNT  QUESTION. 
_  PtiBLic  interest  in  the  great  discount  ques- 
tion is  shown  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
daily  papers  have  taken  up  the  subject. 
Almost  every  paper  has  button-holed  a  book- 
seller and  reported  the  conversation.  A 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  representative,  for  in- 
stance, has  been  talking  to  a  large  provin- 
cial bookseller,  and  this  was  the  gist  of  the 
interview : 

"How  about  this  3d.  discount?"  I  asked. 
"  Is  it  true  it  will  come  to  an  end  before  the 
year  is  out  ?" — "  I  can't  say  about  the  latter, 
but  something  will  have  to  be  done.  At  present 
there  is  no  living  to  he  made  out  of  the  higher- 
priced  books  except  on  order.  Take  the  Gs. 
book,  for  instance.  It  costs  us  -Is.,  which  means 
sixpence  profit,  out  of  which  all  the  '  outs ' 
have  to  come.  But  supposing  we  overstock  ? 
The  same  is  true,  only  more  so,  when  we  come 
to  books  pubhshed  at  half-a-guinea  and  a 
guinea." 

"  It  is  said  that  if  the  change  is  made  the 
author  will  be  the  sufferer,  at  any  rate  for  a 
while,  especially  the  less  known  writers.  The 
public  likea  its  discount,  and  will  hold  aloof  if 
it  fails  to  get  it  ?  "— "  I  don't  behove  it  for  a 
moment.  Authors  will  gain.  We  shall  have  a 
fair  margin  for  risk,  and  we  shall  stock  more. 
This  will  be  a  gain  to  authors  and  publishers. 
It  is  the  books  that  are  seen  that  are  bought, 
especially  with  less  known  authors ;  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  public  order  books  not 
in  stock.  The  six-shillins:  novel  is  going.  It 
will  soon  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  three- volume 
book.  The  magazines  have  taught  the  public 
how  much  reading  can  be  got  for  a  small  sum, 
and  the  cheap  reprints  are  nails  in  the  coflin  of 
dear  books.  The  publishers  are  beginning  to 
find  it  out,  and  this  season  will  show  a  large 
iucrease  in  the  output  of  Is.,  2s.,  and  3s.  6d. 
books  (published  price)." 

I  demurred  and  asked,  "How  about  The 
Christian?" — "It  is  having  a  great  sale.  I 
have  three  gross  of  copies  coming  in  this  morn- 
ing, which  will  probably  all  be  cleared  before 
night.     In  fact,  most  of  them  are  bespoke." 

"That  doesn't  look  like ." — "Of  cotu-se 

I  don't  mean  to  say  it  of  well-estabhshed 
authors,  especially  when  they  give  good  weight 
for  the  money— and  Mr.  Hall  Caine  does  that, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  some  of 
them  " 

"  What  sort  of  books  do  you  like  to  sell  best?" 
— "  The  cheap  issues  which  come  from  Nelsons, 
Wells  Gardner,  Blackie,  and  houses  like  that. 
There  ia  a  substantial  margin  of  profit,  and  the 
public  buys  them  in  batches." 

"  And  the  future  of  the  trade?" — "Boom- 
ing ! — more  especially  in  cheap  books,"  he 
hammered  in  as  a  final  shot. 


AUTUMN  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
The  Clarendon  Press  Announcements 

I>'CLUDE  : 
Theology,  lirc. — "  Novum  Testameutum  Domini 
Nostri  lesu  Christi  Latine,  secundum  Editionem 
S.  Hieronymi,"  ad  Codd.  mss.  fidem  recensuit 
I.  Wordsworth,  S.T.P. ,  Episcopus  Sarisburieusis ; 
in  operis  societatem  adsumto  H.  I.  White,  A.M. 
Partis  I.  Fasc.  V.  (completing  part  i.) ;  "  The 
Peshitto  Version  of  the  Gospels,"  edited  by 
G.  H.  GwiUiam,  M.A.,  part  i.  ;  "The  Coptic 
Version  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  Northern 
Dialect  (otherwise  called  Memphitic  and 
Bohairie),"  with  introduction,  critical  ap- 
paratus, aud  hteral  English  ti'anslation,  2 
vols.,  Svo  ;  "Samaritan  Liturgies,"  edited  by 
A.  E.  Cowley,  M.A. ;  "  Latin  Versions  of  the 
Canons  of  the  Greek  Councils  of  the  Fourth 
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and  Fifth  Centuries,"  by  C.  H.  Turner,  M.A. ; 
"  Sancti  Irenfei  Novum  Testamentum."  edited 
by  W.  Sanday,  D.D.  ;  "The  Key  of  Truth  :  a 
Paulician  Ritual  and  Catechism,"  edited  by 
F.  C.  Conybeare,  M.A. ;  "  Legenda  Auglia)," 
edited  by  C.  Horstmann,  Ph.D.,  2  vols.,  8vo ; 
"Old  Testament  History  for  Schools,"  by 
T.  H.  Stokoe,  D.D.,  part  iii.  :  "  The  Disruption 
to  the  Return  from  Captivity." 

Qreeh  and  Latin. — "The  Politics  of  Aristotle," 
edited  by  W.  L.  Newman,  M.A.,  vols.  iii.  and 
iv.  (completing  the  work);  "Indices  to  Ando- 
cides,  Lycurgus,  and  Dinarchus,"  by  L.  L. 
Forman,  Ph.D.  ;  "  Horace,"  a  miniature  text, 
edited  by  E.  C.  Wickham,  D.D.  ;  Ovid, 
"Heroides,"  edited  by  Arthur  Palmer,  D.C.L. ; 
CiEsar,  "  De  Bello  GaUico,"  edited  by  St. 
George  Stock,  M.A. ;  "  The  Agricola  of  Tacitus," 
edited  by  H.  Furneaux,  M.A. 

Oriental. — "Thesaurus  Syriacus,"  edidit  E. 
Payne  Smith,  S.T.P.,  Fase.  X.,  Pars.  I.  ;  "  An 
Abridged  Syriac  Lexicon,"  by  Mrs.  MargoHouth, 
part  ii.  ;  "  A  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon  of 
the  Old  Testament,"  based  on  the  Lexicon  of 
Gesenius,  as  translated  by  E.  Robinson,  edited 
by  Francis  Brown,  D.D.,  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D., 
and  C.  A.  Briggs,  D.D.,  part  vi.;  Gesenius' 
"Hebrew  Grammar,"  tianslated  from  the 
twenty-sixth  German  edition  by  A.  E.  Cowley, 
M.A. ;  "A  Catalogue  of  the  Turkish,  Hindu- 
stani, and  Pushtu  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,"  by  H.  Ethe,  M.A.,  part  ii.  ;  "A 
Catalogue  of  the  Armenian  MSS.  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,"  by  S.  Baronian,  D.D. 

Oeneral  Littratnre  ami  Modtrn.  Lanijiaa/ts. — 
"  Manners,  Institutions,  and  Ceremonies  of  the 
Hindus,"  by  the  Abbe  J.  A.  Dubois,  translated 
from  the  author's  later  French  MS.  in  the 
Madras  Government's  Records,  with  notes, 
corrections,  and  biography  of  the  author,  by 
H.  K.  Beauchamp ;  "A  Summary  Catalogue 
of  Bodleian  MSS.,"  by  F.  Madan,  M.A.,  vol. 
iv.;  "Dictionary  of  Proper  Names  and  Notable 
Matters  in  the  Works  of  Dante,"  by  Paget 
Toynbee,  M.A  ;  Aubrey's  "Lives,"  edited  by 
Andrew  Clark,  M.A. ;  "The  Odes  of  Keats," 
edited,  with  notes,  analyses,  and  a  memoir, 
and  illustrations,  by  A.  C.  Downer,  M.A.  ; 
"  iEtolia  :  its  Geography,  Topography,  and 
Antiquities,"  by  W.  J.  Woodhouse,  M.A.,  with 
maps  and  illustrations;  "A  Catalogue  of  the 
Antiquities  in  the  Cyprus  Museum,"  by  J.  L. 
Myres,  MA.,  and  M.  Ohnefalsch  Riohter,  Ph.D., 
with  illustrations 

T/ie  English  Language  and  Literature. — 
■'  Bosworth's  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary,"  part  iv., 
section  2,  edited  by  T.  N.  Toller,  M.A. ;  "  First 
Steps  in  Anglo-Saxon,"  by  Henry  Sweet,  M.A.  ; 
"A  New  English  Dictionary,  founded  mainly 
on  the  Materials  collected  by  the  Philological 
Society,"  the  concluding  portion  of  F,  edited 
by  Henry  Bradley,  M.A.,  and  H,  edited  by 
James  A.  H.  Murray,  M.A.,  LL.D. ;  "King 
Horn,"  edited  by  Joseph  HaU,  M.A. ;  Shake- 
speare, "  King  Henry  the  Fourth,"  part  i., 
edited  by  W.  Aldis  Wright,  D.C.L. 

Law,  History,  Oeography,  d-c. — "  Studies  in 
International  Law,"  byT.  E.  Holland,  D.C.L.  ; 
"  A  Digest  of  the  Law  relating  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,"  by  Sir  C.  P.  Ilbert,  K.C.S.I.  ; 
"  History  of  the  New  World  called  America," 
by  E.  J.  Payne,  M.A.,  vol.  ii.  ;  "  Selections 
from  the  Whitefoord  Papers,"  edited  by 
W.  A.  S.  Hewins,  M.A.  ;  "  The  Landn;\ma-B6c, 
edited  by  the  late  G.  Vigfusson,  M.A.,  and 
F.  York  Powell,  M.A.  ;  "  History  of  Agriculture 
and  Prices,"  by  the  late  J.  E.  Thorold  Rogers, 
M.A.,  vols.  vii.  and  viii.  ;  "Catalogue  of  the 
RawHnson  MSS.  {!))  in  the  Bodleian  Library," 
by  W.  D.  Miicray,  M.A.,  part  ii. ;  "Historical 
Atlas  of  Modem  Em-ope,  from  the  Decline  of 
the  Roman  Empire  "  :  comprising  also  maps  of 
parts  of  Asia  and  of  the  New  World  connected 
with  European  History,  edited  by  R.  L.  Poole, 
M.A.,  part  xi. 


Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  issue 
of  twenty-five  works  in  the  series  of  ' '  Oxford 
Classical  Texts." 


Messes.  Hodder  &  Stoughton's 
axxounceiients. 
"  The  Expositor's  Greek  Testament,"  edited 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Robertson  NicoU  ;  "  The 
Providential  Order  of  the  World,"  by  the  Rev. 
Prof.  A.  B.  Bruce,  D.D.  ;  "The  Clerical  Life," 
a  Series  of  Letters  to  Ministers,  by  John  Watson, 
D.D.,  Prof.  Marcus  Dods,  D.D.,  Prof.  James 
Denney,  D.D.,  Prmcipal  T.  C.  Edwards,  D.D., 
W.  Robertson  NicoU,  LL.D.,  T.  G.  Selby,  T.  H. 
Darlow,  M.A.,  and  J.  T.  Stoddart ;  "On  the 
Threshold  of  Central  Africa,"  by  Francois 
CoUlard,  Paris  Mission;  "Sunday  Afternoon 
Verses":  "  Side-Li  ghts  from  Patmos,"  by 
George  Matheson,  M.A.,  D.D.  "  Little  Books 
on  Religion"  :  "  The  Righteous  Father  and  the 
Living  Christ,"  by  the  Rev.  P.  T.  Forsyth, 
D.D.  ;  "  From  Strength  to  Strength,"  by  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Jowett,  M.A. ;  "A  New  Volume," 
by  the  Rev.  Hugh  Black,  M.A. ;  "  The  Silence 
of  God,"  by  Robert  Anderson,  C.B.,  LL.D.  ; 
"  True  and  False  Aims,  and  Other  Sermons,"  by 
the  late  Rev.  E.  Herber  Evans,  D.D. ;  "The 
Book  of  the  Twelve  Prophets,"  by  Prof.  George 
Adam  Smith,  D.D.,  LLD.,  vol.  ii. ;  "The  Life 
of  F.  R.  Wynne,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  KUlaloe," 
with  a  collection  of  sermons  and  addresses ; 
"  The  Ritsohlian  Theology  and  the  Evan- 
gelical Faith,"  by  Rev.  Prof.  James  Orr. 
MA.,  D.D.  ;  "Personal  Friendship  of  Jesus," 
by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Miller,  D.D.  ;  "  Essays 
and  Addresses  by  Henry  Drummond, 
F.R.S  E.,"  with  introductory  sketches  by  Ian 
Maclaren  and  W.  Robertson  Nicoll  ;  "  The 
Potter's  Wheel,"  by  Rev.  John  Watson,  D.D. ; 
"  Other  People's  Lives,"  by  Rosa  Nouchette 
Carey  ;  "  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  from  her  Birth 
to  her  Flight  into  England,"  including  docu- 
ments hitherto  unpublished,  by  D.  Hay 
Fleming;  "A  Doctor  of  the  Old  School,"  by 
Ian  Maclaren  ;  "  The  Ian  Maclaren  Year- 
Book  "  ;  "  Outlines  of  a  Philosophy  of  Re- 
ligion, Based  on  Psychology  and  History,"  by 
Auguste  Sabatier;  "The  Monkey  that  Would 
Not  Kill,"  and  another  Story  for  Young  People, 
by  the  late  Henry  Drummond  ;  "  Jane  Byre," 
by  Charlotte  Bronte,  being  the  first  volume  of 
"  The  Works  of  the  Brontes  "  ;  "  David  Lyall's 
Love  Story,"  by  the  author  of  "  The  Land  o' 
the  Leal";  "Through  Lattice  Windows,"  by 
W.J.  Dawson;  "By  Far  Euphrates,"  a  new 
story  by  the  author  of  "  The  Spanish  Brothers  "  ; 
"To  the  Angel's  Chair,"  a  story  of  ideals  in  a 
Welsh  Village,  by  the  Rev.  John  Thomas, 
M.A.,  Liverpool;  "Autobiography  of  a  High- 
land Minister,"  with  a  letter  of  apprecia- 
tion, by  the  Rev.  Alex.  Whyte,  D.D. ;  "In 
Strange  Quarters,"  a  story  of  Constantinople, 
by  Edwin  Hodder. 


DRAMA. 


ONLY  on  the  vast  stage  of  Drury  Lane 
could  such  a  spectacle  as  "  The  White 
Heather"  be  adequately  presented.  To  a 
great  extent  it  is  the  size  of  the  theatre 
that  determines  the  nature  of  the  jilay, 
which  must  ajjpeal  to  the  eye  at  least  as 
much  as  to  the  ear  or  the  understanding ; 
and  it  must  be  owned  that  the  new  manage- 
ment of  Drury  Lane  in  this,  their  first 
venture,  have  succeeded  in  maintaining,  if 
not  surpassing,  the  Harris  tradition  of 
spectacular  sensationalism.  "  The  White 
Heather  "  is,  indeed,  an  excellent  piece  of 
its  kind.     Messrs.  Cecil  Kaleigh  and  Henry 


Hamilton,  the  artificers  of  this  huge 
dramatic  mechanism,  to  which,  as  an  acci- 
dent has  apprised  the  public,  the  working 
of  hydraulic  lifts  is  more  essential  than  the 
best  acting  talent,  have  contrived  to  illus- 
trate an  interesting  story  of  persecuted 
virtue  and  baffled  villainy  with  mechanical 
effects  of  unprecedented  ingenuity.  I  refer 
to  the  wonderful  scene  of  the  fight  between 
divers  under  water  for  the  possession  of  an 
all-important  document  recovered  from  the 
wreck  of  a  yacht.  No  stage  illusion  of 
equal  difficulty  has  ever  been  attempted. 
And,  unlike  sensational  effects  as  a  rule, 
it  happens  to  be  entirely  pertinent  to  the 
story,  the  document  in  question  being  no 
other  than  the  proof  of  an  irregular  Scotch 
marriage  into  which  the  heroine  has  been 
entrapped  by  a  titled  villain,  and  the 
establishing  of  which  is  the  main  purpose 
of  the  author's  dramatic  scheme. 


With  admirable  consistenc}'  this  purpose 
is  pursued  through  four  acts  and  as  many 
hours  —  for  the  Drury  Lane  public  like 
quantity  as  well  as  quality  —  with  just 
such  interruptions  as  the  sensational  illus- 
trations of  the  story  demand.  It  is  part 
of  the  formula  of  Drury  Lane  melodrama 
that  the  story  should  move  through  the 
more  or  less  familiar  scenes  of  everyday 
Hf  e.  Accordingly,  we  begin  with  a  shooting 
party  on  the  moors,  where  Lord  Angus 
Cameron  repudiates  his  alleged  marriage 
coram  jjnpulo.  Passing  thence  to  the  interior 
of  the  Stock  Exchange,  we  see  the  heroine's 
father  "hammered"  as  a  defaulter  at  the 
instance  of  the  vUlain,  who  adds  to  his  other 
wickedness  that  of  being  a  mammoth 
speculator,  and  also  assist  at  the  playful 
antics  of  the  stockbrokers,  who  tear  a 
visitor's  coat  off  his  back.  Battersea  Park 
in  the  height  of  the  bicycling  craze,  and 
Boulter's  Lock  on  the  Upper  Thames  in  the 
season,  bring  the  scattered  dramatis  personce 
once  more  together,  under  picturesque  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  then  comes  the  race 
between  the  villain  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  heroine's  friend  on  the  other  for  the 
recovery  of  the  missing  marriage  "  lines," 
which  not  only  make  an  "honest  woman" 
of  the  heroine,  but  determine  the  succession 
of  a  dukedom.  In  the  old  days  authors  of 
melodrama  were  not  too  particular  as  to 
their  facts.  Dion  Boucicault,  for  instance, 
thought  it  enough  —  and  it  was  enough 
— that  the  Colleen  Bawn  should  merely 
lose  her  marriage  lines  or  be  robbed  of  them, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  as  the  marriage 
had  been  contracted  in  regular  form  some 
offlciiil  record  of  it  would  exist.  But  we  live 
in  critical  times,  and  the  authors  of  "The 
White  Heather,"  re-creating  a  similar  plight 
for  their  heroine  to  that  which  afflicted  poor 
Eily  O'Connor,  are  obliged  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  irregularities  of  the  Scotch 
marriage  law. 


At  first  sight  the  lady's  chances  are 
desperate  enough.  The  marriage  was  cele- 
brated on  board  Lord  Angus's  yacht  (whose 
name,  by  the  way,  gives  the  play  its 
enigmatical  title).  Not  long  afterwards  the 
vessel  was  wrecked  "  off  a  rugged  part  of 
the  coast  of  Scotland,"  with  the  log-book, 
containing  the  record,  on  board  ;  and  of  the 
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two  witnesses  to  the  ceremony,  one  is  dead 
and  tlie  other  was  last  heard  of  in  the 
Chinese  seas.  Naturally  the  hopes  of  the 
experienced  playgoer  are  centred  in  this 
missing  witness,  who,  by  all  the  rules  of  the 
game,  ought  to  turn  up  at  the  critical 
juncture,  and,  as  a  sailor,  espiouse  the  cause 
of  justice.  But  the  authors  have  cleverly 
evaded  this  obvious  solution.  Turn  up  he 
does,  this  missing  sailor,  and  at  Boulter's 
Lock,  of  all  places  in  the  world,  but  not  to 
assist  beauty  and  virtue  in  distress.  On  the 
contrarj',  his  function  is  simply  to  tell  Lord 
Angus  where  the  log-book  is  likely  to  be 
found  on  the  wrecked  yacht  if  she  should 
still  be  holding  together,  ten  fathoms  under 
water.  The  information  is,  however,  picked 
up  by  a  sharp-eared  lad,  who  is  the  heroine's 
most  devoted  slave,  and  so  at  the  end  of  the 
third  act  the  problem  is,  who  shall  be  the 
fir.st  to  recover  the  fateful  log-book  —  the 
villain  who  wishes  it  destroyed,  or  the 
heroine's  friend  who  hopes  to  restore  her 
good  name  by  its  means  ?  That  poetic 
justice  is  finally  done  need  not  be  told. 
But  a  serious  difficulty  has  stUl  to  be 
overcome.  Is  the  lady,  once  her  marriage 
is  proved,  to  be  burdened  with  a  hus- 
band whom  she  has  every  reason  to 
detest  ?  Clearly  not ;  but  how  is  he  to  be 
disposed  of  ?  Here,  again,  the  ingenuity 
of  the  authors  does  not  fail  them.  Failing 
professional  divers,  it  is  the  wicked  noble- 
man who  dons  the  diving  gear  and  recovers 
the  document.  On  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
ho  is  met  liy  the  heroine's  champion,  who 
has  descended  on  the  same  errand,  and  it  is 
there  the  fatal  fight  is  engaged  in.  Ijord 
Angus  uses  his  knife ;  the  other  retaliates 
by  cutting  the  villain's  air-tube  and  leaving 
him  to  drown,  while  he  himself  is  drawn  to 
the  surface  mortally  wounded,  but  with  the 
invaluable  log-book  in  his  dying  clutch. 


By  dint  of  artfully  contrived  gauzes  the 
illusion  of  being  imder  water  is  conveyed 
to  the  spectator  with  a  startling  degree  of 
realism.  The  descent  of  the  divers  is 
managed  by  hydraulic  lifts,  which  slowly 
raise  the  diver's  barge  to  "the  flies"  ;  and, 
marvel  of  marvels,  in  the  dimly  lit  depths 
fish  of  various  sizes  are  seen  swimming 
about  with  an  absolutely  life-like  move- 
ment. This  effect  is,  I  understand,  due  to 
a  cinematographic  reproduction  of  the  in- 
terior of  an  aquarium.  Its  like  has  cer- 
tainly never  been  seen  on  the  stage.  Of 
the  acting  by  a  company  comprising  Miss 
Kate  Eorke,  Mr.  Henry  Neville,  Mrs.  John 
Wood,  and  otlier  experienced  hands,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  speak.  The  actor  in 
such  plays  pales  his  ineffectual  fires  by  the 
side  of  the  stage  carpenter  and  the  stage 
engineer.  Mr.  Henry  Neville's  conversion 
or  perversion  to  villainy  after  a  practice  of 
virtue  which  dates  at  least  from  the  produc- 
tion of  the  "  Ticket-of-Leave  Man"  in  the 
early  sixties  is  noteworthy,  but  to  the  well- 
grounded  actor  nothing  comes  amiss.  As  a 
lady  of  quality,  with  her  heart  in  the 
right  place,  Mrs.  John  Wood  is,  in  her  own 
jargon,  "  immense."  An  excellent  recruit 
to  the  London  stage  in  the  line  of  business 
known  as  "  character  acting "  is  found  in 
Mr.  J.   B.  Gordon,  who  enacts  the   hard- 


headed,  but  soft-hearted,  stockbroker  with  a 
fine  pathetic  touch.  The  entire  performance 
— play  and  spectacle  in  equal  proportions — 
win  rank  with  the  best  that  Drury  Lane  as 
a  home  of  melodrama  has  had  to  show. 


Here  praise  for  the  dramatic  novelties  of 
the  week  must  end.  The  English  version 
of  Dumas'  '•  Francillon  "  given  at  the  Duke 
of  York's  Theatre  is  crudely  and  ineffectively 
acted  (with  one  or  two  minor  exceptions)  by 
Mrs.  Brown-Potter,  Mr.  KjtIo  BeUew,  and 
a  scratch  company.  It  is  a  difficult  piece  to 
handle,  consisting  as  it  does  of  a  ha'p'orth 
of  action  to  an  intolerable  deal  of  talk.  In 
French,  of  course,  the  talk  possesses  the 
brilliancy  characteristic  of  all  the  work  of 
the  younger  Dumas.  The  translation  neces- 
sarily loses  much  of  that ;  added  to  which 
the  English  actors  do  not  succeed  in  looking 
at  home  in  their  French  surroimdings.  In 
the  most  favourable  circumstances  it  would 
be  difficult,  no  doubt,  to  lay  satisfactorily 
before  an  English  audience  the  part'cular 
question  here  discussed — namely,  whether  a 
wife  has  the  right  to  retaliate  upon  a  faithless 
husband  by  an  infidelity  of  her  own.  But 
Mrs.  Brown-Potter  has  few  of  the  c^ualifica- 
tions  reciuired  for  her  part,  though  she  is 
able  to  make  an  imposing  display  of  Pari- 
sian costumes  ;  while  Mr.  BeUew,  a  romantic 
actor  of  some  distinction,  is  not  seen  to 
advantage  as  a  society  cynic. 


The  faults  in  connexion  with  Mr.  H.  V 
Esmond's  love-story  in  three  acts,  given  at 
the  Comedy  Theatre  under  the  title  of 
"  One  Summer's  Day,"  are  mainly  those  of 
the  author,  who  has  attempted,  with  an  in- 
sufficient degree  of  dramatic  intuition,  to 
depict  an  idyU  on  the  banks  of  the  upper 
Thames.  It  is  a  confused  and  irritating 
piece  of  work,  better  in  design  than  execu- 
tion. Mr.  Esmond  gives  us  real  hay-cocks 
and  false  sentiment.  Unfortunately,  too, 
Mr.  Hawtrey  is  cast  for  a  part  which  does 
not  suit  him — that  of  a  sleepy,  indolent 
major,  wlio  fails  to  see  that  a  pretty  girl  in 
the  person  of  Miss  Eva  Moore  is  tlirowing 
lierself  at  his  head. 

J.  F.  N, 


SCIENCE. 


THE  report  of  Mr.  Cotton,  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  Assam,  on  the  destructive 
earthquake  of  last  June,  will  open  people's 
eyes  far  more  than  any  sensational  para- 
graphs could  do  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
catastrophe,  and  also  to  the  remarkable 
power  of  coi)ing  with  an  emergency  which 
Indian  officials  have  acquired.  There  are 
some  people  who  are  never  weary  of  abiising 
tlie  administrators  of  tho  Indian  provinces ; 
for  them  tlie  reading  of  this  report  will  be  a 
healthy  reproof.  Except  for  a  conjecture 
that  the  source  of  the  disturbance  was  a 
long-suspected  fault  near  Cherrapunji,  Mr. 
Cotton  refrains  from  entering  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  physical  causes  of  the 
earthquake,    contenting    himself   with    the 


compilation  of  all  the  facts  it  was  possible 
to  discover.  In  this  way  he  has  provided 
the  scientific  stail  of  the  Indian  Geological 
Department  with  a  greater  mass  of  detail 
than  has  ever  before  been  available  in  con- 
nexion with  such  an  occurrence.  The  study 
of  earthcjuakes  and  volcanic  outbursts  has 
within  recent  years  been  very  scientifically 
carried  out.  Among  the  data  now  available 
on  the  subject  this  prompt  and  able  report 
will  undoubtedly  take  high  rank  for  the 
future. 


I  AM  sorry  to  see  that  the  Marine  Bio- 
logical Association  is  obliged  to  appeal  for 
funds,  not  only  in  order  to  extend  its  field 
of  action,  but  even  for  the  bare  purjjose  of 
remimerating  some  of  the  men  who  are 
carrjdng  out  valuable  researches  on  our 
national  sea  fisheries.  The  association  was 
the  outcome  of  a  very  strong  feeling  that 
Government  had  neglected  the  fisheries, 
and  suffered  them  to  decline,  at  a  time  when 
all  other  nations  were  zealously  protecting 
them,  and  the  United  States,  in  particular, 
were  spending  something  like  £75,000  a 
year  on  theirs.  This  agitation  led  in  one 
instance  to  the  Fisheries  Exhibition,  which 
was  successful  in  drawing  public  attention 
to  the  value  and  importance  of  the  industries 
involved.  The  association  was  an  after- 
growth, and  was  formed  under  the  auspices 
of  Prof.  Huxley  and  others  to  promote 
a  scientific  study  of  the  conditions  affect- 
ing all  marine  fauna,  and  especially  those 
bearing  on  the  fishing  industries.  A 
laboratory  was  built  under  the  citadel  at 
Plymouth,  with  assistance  from  Govern- 
ment, and  a  staff  of  exceedingly  able  and 
energetic  naturalists  was  established  there. 
The  plan  of  the  laboratory,  which  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  this  summer,  is  some- 
what on  the  lines  of  the  more  famous  one  at 
Naples.  That  is  to  say,  dredging,  trawling, 
and  tow-netting  expeditions  are  made  all 
round  the  neighbouring  coast  by  means  of 
a  fleet  of  boats  specially  equipped,  and  the 
results  are  tabulated  or  worked  up  in  a  large 
variety  of  ways  according  to  their  bearing 
on  the  definite  researches  in  hand.  During 
the  summer  season  tables  are  let  to  students 
anxious  to  carry  on  private  investigations. 
The  association  has  already  been  the  means 
of  publishing  excellent  work,  both  of  a 
practical  and  a  scientific  kind,  the  series 
of  reports  on  the  fisheries  of  the  North  Sea 
by  Mr.  J.  T.  Cunningham  and  Mr.  E.  W.  L. 
Holt,  and  the  latter's  studies  of  edible 
fishes,  being  especially  noteworthy.  Un- 
fortunately, as  I  was  able  to  gather  from  my 
visit,  the  staff  are  completely  hampered  for 
want  of  funds,  and  are  in  need  of  larger  and 
better  equipped  boats.  The  association  is 
not  one  that  can  advertise  itself  in  any  way, 
and  its  unostentatious  work  is  likely  to  go 
unnoticed  except  by  the  class  to  whose  in- 
terest it  directly  appeals.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  tho  prosperity  of  the  fisheries 
is  a  matter  of  the  gravest  national  im- 
portance, and  as  it  is  a  British  custom  to 
leave  all  necessary  work  to  be  performed  by 
individuals  or  private  societies,  it  is  at  least 
fair  that  these  should  be  supported  in  an 
adeciuate  manner. 

H.  C.  M. 
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COEEESPONDENCE. 
The  Date  of  Sir  W.  Scott's  Death. 
Edinburgh:  Sept.  15,  1897. 
On  the  anniversary  of  the  decease  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  (Sept.  21,  1832)  I  looked  for 
the  date  in  the  Edinburgh  almanacs,  and  found 
it  omitted  in  the  Edinhurgli  Directory,  and  also 
in  that  of  Oliver  &  Boyd,  but  inserted  in  the 
Church  (Episcopal)  almanacs  for  this  year. 
Strange  to  say,  further,  the  dates  of  his  birth 
(September  15,  1771)  are  also  omitted  in  the 
Edinburijh  Directory  and  in  Oliver  &  Boyd,  but 
inserted  iu  the  Church  Year- Book.  It  may  be 
inquired  into  how  has  this  forgetfulness  come 
aboxit  in  Scottish  publications  in  the  very  city 
of  his  birth  and  scenes  of  his  career  and  reputa- 
tion. Not  so  very  far  back  as  the  first  quarter 
of  this  ceutiuy,  Wliitaker's  Almanac,  a  London 
publication,  was  found  to  have  both  dates  in- 
serted all  right,  an  example  set  by  a  more 
patriotic  Saxon.  W.  V.  Bl.'^CK. 


Chroxology  of  Ikish  Texts. 

London:  Sept.  18. 
This  time  I  must  protest,  not  "  mildly,"  but 
vehemently  against  Mr.  Nutt's  manipulation 
of  my  last  letter  (Academy,  September  4).  To 
the  passage  he  selects  for  criticism  he  has  added 
a  whole  c'lause  which,  although  included  within 
the  marks  of  quotation,  I  never  wrote,  and 
which  I  moreover  repudiate  as  distorting  my 
meaning.  By  the  expression  "between  the 
twelfth  and  fifteenth  centuries  "  I  meant  the 
whole  period  of  400  years  dating  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  twelfth,  which  was  obvious  enough 
from  the  passage  from  Mr.  Borlase's  book 
referred  to  four  lines  above ;  but  Mr.  Nutt 
makes  me  stultify  myself  by  adding  the  absurd 
explanatory  clause — "i.e.,  in  the  thirteenth  and 
fom-teenth  centuries."  Of  course,  I  cannot 
suppose  that  he  interpolated  these  words  in 
order  to  score  a  point ;  but  he  interpolated 
them  none  the  less,  and  the  discussion  must 
therefore  cease  so  far  as  concerns 

The  Retiewee. 


"Liza  of  Lambeth." 

London:  Sept.  13. 

I  am  told  that  your  review  of  Liza  of 
Lambeth  is  most  unfair,  and  that  I  ought  to 
reply  to  it. 

I  don't  really  know  why  I  should,  except  that 
it  is  perhaps  a  little  annoying  to  be  charged 
with  plagiarism,  when  my  book  was  finished 
three  months  before  The  (Jhihl  of  the.  Jayo 
appeared.  I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity 
of  reading  Mr.  Arthur  Morrison's  books,  so  I 
cannot  tell  what  similarity  there  may  be  be- 
tween them  and  my  own.  But  I  might  suggest 
that  a  fight  between  two  women  is  not  so 
uncommon  a  thing  in  the  slums  as  to  be  seen 
by  one  man  only.  WhUe  the  remark — not  talk 
— about  plumes  I  heard  one  night  two  years 
ago,  when  I  was  watching  by  a  woman  dying 
in  childbirth. 

Of  course  the  story  is  sordid  and  nasty :  it  is 
meant  to  be.  If  the  book  was  to  be  written  at 
all  it  had  to  be  done  truthfully ;  and  what  have 
you  made  the  poor,  you  others,  but  sordid  and 
nasty  ! 

I  suppose  no  one  can  tell  why  the  desire 
comes  to  him  to  write  about  a  certain  thinj^ 
but  besides  the  feeling  that  I  was  writing 
because  I  could  not  help  it,  was  another,  that 
possibly  it  might  induce  the  Philistine  to  look 
a  little  less  self- righteously  at  the  poor,  and 
even  to  pity  their  unhappiness. 

I  am  sorry  that  your  reviewer  should  "  quit 
me  with  a  grimy  feeling,  as  if  he  had  had  a 
mud  bath  in  all  the  filth  of  a  London  street." 
But  perhaps  he  will  not  entirely  forget  me ; 
and  next  time  he  is  forced  to  go  through  some 


slums,  he  will  not  push  aside  with  bis  umbrella 
the  ragged  child  who  is  in  his  way,  and  when 
he  sees  a  woman  with  a  black  eye,  her  face  all 
pale  and  tear-stained,  he  may  not  look  upon 
her  entirely  with  contempt. 

W.  Somehset  Matjgham. 


BOOK  EEVTEWS  EEVIEWED. 

With     27ie     Martian     before 

"  The  Martian."  them,    and    with    Trilby    and 

^MaurS?.  "  Peter  Ibbetson  on  their  shelves, 

the  critics  have  formed  their 
final  estimates  of  Mr.  Du  Maurier's  abilities 
as  a  novelist.  It  was  to  be  expected  that 
these  estimates  would  be  sober,  and  they 
have  been  sober  almost  to  severity.  Their 
unanimity,  too,  is  remarkable.  It  seems  to 
be  agreed  that  in  The  Martian  Mr.  Du 
Maurier  did  but  work  the  vein  of  Trilby  and 
Feter  Ibbetson,  and  that  he  exhausted  it. 
Says  the  critic  of  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette  : 

' '  Perhaps  one  wearies  somewhat  rapidly  of 
the  artifices  by  which  Mr.  Du  Maurier  pro- 
duces his  eifects  ;  perhaps  in  his  last  book  his 
hand  had  somehow  lost  its  cunning.  Certain 
it  is  that  the  net  result  is  weariness  and  occa- 
sionally irritation.  The  descriptions  of  Paris 
and  its  environs  are  here,  the  interjected  French 
phrases,  the  French  slang  (with  Enghsh  trans- 
lation appended).  We  have  all  Mr.  Du  Maurier's 
familiar  enthusiasms — for  physical  perfection, 
for  gentleness  and  strength  and  good  temper, 
for  France  and  things  French,  for  food  and 
drink — all  the  things,  in  fact,  over  which  he  is 
apt  to  wax  lyrical.  But  the  thing  has  lost  its 
savour.  The  Httle  tricks  of  style— or  the  want 
of  style — by  which  he  produces  his  effects,  the 
multitude  of  epithets,  the  ijihng  of  Pehon  upon 
Ossa,  the  long  rushing  sentences  full  of  paren- 
theses, merely  irritate.  They  no  longer  pro- 
duce a  corresponding  glow  Ln  the  reader." 

Even  more  explicit  is  the  Daily  News  ; 

"  The  book  suggests  that  the  author  had 
worked  out  the  peculiar  vein  which  he  at  first 
'  struck '  with  such  uni^aralleled  success  to  its 
last  grain  of  ore.  In  any  further  work  he 
would  most  certainly  have  been  required  to  try 
fresh  fields  and  pastures  new.  It  would  be  as 
idle  as  it  would  be  ungenerous  to  speciilate 
the  probabilities  of  his  success  in  any  new 
quest.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  this  book  must, 
in  any  circumstances,  have  brought  the  first 
remarkable  series  to  a  close." 

The  same  critic,  on  the  other  hand,  does 
justice  to  Mr.  Du  Maurier's  indi\'idual  and 
indisputable  faculty  of  observation. 

"  We  recognise  its  author's  obligations  to  its 
fine  training  in  observation  as  a  draughtsman 
for  Punch.  It  cultivated  his  eyes  quickly  to 
apprehend  the  traits  and  pecuharities  that  make 
for  definiteness  of  presentation.  The  book 
abounds  in  little  scenes  in  London  and  on  the 
Continent  that  might  have  been  taken  bodily 
from  the  jottings  of  the  artist's  '  camet '  of 
subjects  for  Ulustration.  It  is  full  of  unfore- 
seen touches  of  observation  that  lend  an  air  of 
reality  to  character  and  episode." 

The  "chaotic  construction"  of  the  book, 
noted  by  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  is  the  subject 
of  general  remark ;  but  the  Baily  Telegraph 
excuses  the  author : 

' '  A  story  which  consists  mainly  of  interrup- 
tions, of  parentheses,  of  discussions  on  every 
subject  imder  the  sun  except  the  immediate 
topic  in  hand,  of  thoughts  which  are  trivial, 
and  of  moralisings  which  are  ineffectual,  is  from 
the  literary  standpoint  nil.     Nevertheless,  we 


would  defy  the  reader  to  sit  down  to  The 
Martian  without  gradually  succumbing  to  Mr. 

Du  Maurier's  charm The  central  fact 

remains  that  it  is  a  novel  which  has  got  to  be 
read  through  from  start  to  finish,  not  so  much 
because  it  is  good  of  its  kind,  but  because  it  has 
its  own  secret  for  arresting  and  securing  our 
attention." 

"This  singular  novel  is  outside  of  all 
canons  of  literary  art,"  says  the  Baily 
Chronicle.  The  reviewer  remarks  on  the 
"incredible  silliness"  of  the  supernatural 
elements  in  the  story,  but  says. 
"If  this  volume  of  470  pages  had  been  re- 
duced by  one  half,  and  if  the  author  had  been 
content  to  label  his  bundle  of  anecdotes  '  Barty 
Josselin's  Boyhood,'  he  would  have  achieved  an 
original  and  even  startling  success.  For,  as  a 
picture  of  school  life  in  France,  the  early  part 
of  Tiie  Martian  is  altogether  deHghtful.  Here 
Du  Maurier  was  on  ground  that  he  knew  inti- 
mately; his  memory  was  stored  with  impressions 
which  he  reproduced  in  firm  outhne  and  with 
atmospheric  delicacy ;  his  vignettes  of  French 
boys,  ushers,  country  people,  are  Uttle  gems ; 
and  through  these  charming  pages  are  scattered 
snatches  of  French  songs,  which  spread  around 
them  a  fragrance  of  tender  gaiety." 

Similarly  the  Westminster  Gazette  critic 
thinks  the  main  theme  of  the  book  "  a  piece 
of  bewildering  nonsense,"  but  he  "  prefers  to 
remember  that  a  great  deal  of  The  Martian 
is  in  the  author  of  Trilby's  cliaracteristic 
stylo,  and  that  it  comes  to  us  as  the  legacy 
of  a  well-loved  and  gifted  man." 

Finally,  the  Times  says  :  "  Like  Trilby,  the 
book  has  no  literary  style,  but  is  written 
with  the  same  enchanting  grace,  and  re- 
sembles the  bright  and  winning  conversation 
of  a  genial  and  accomplished  companion.' 

The  illustrations  are  praised  on  all  hands, 
but  by  one  critic  only  as  "  charming  oases 
in  a  desert  of  small  talk." 


The  reviews    of    Mr.    Wells's 

''^''Man'."'  "^   latest  story  are  more  descriptive 

By  H.  G.WeiiB.  ^f  jtg  plot  than  critical  of  its 

art.     The  Scotsman  gives  it  a  word  of  warm 


' '  This  is  a  wonderful  story  —  grotesque, 
indeed,  as  the  title-page  has  it,  but  deepening 
as  it  goes  from  the  farcical  to  the  fearful  and 
tragical.  The  Invisible  Man  has  been  happy 
in  his  biographer,  if  in  nothing  else." 

The  Saturday  Review  says  : 

"Mr.  Wells  is  more  concerned  with  telling 
us  the  adventures  that  befell  a  man  who  made 
his  body  invisible  than  with  persuading  us  that 
such  a  miracle  is  possible.  This  is  a  great  ad- 
vantage. We  accept  the  miracle,  and  then  the 
man  with  an  invisible  body  becomes  almost  as 
interesting  to  watch  as  the  man  with  an  exag- 
gerated affection  for  his  daughters,  or  an 
exaggerated  self-consciousness,  or  any  other 
qualification  that  leads  him  into  remarkable 
scrapes.  And  the  greater  elbow-room  allows 
Mr.  Wells  to  throw  himself  away,  to  laugh,  to 
be  reckless  and  irresponsible ;  indeed,  the 
general  tone  of  the  book,  and  the  entire  first 
half,  is  farcical,  broad  farce,  bordering  on  the 

knock-about  business The  tragedy   is 

always  on  the  brink  of  farce  until  we  reach  the 
last  page  and  a  piece  of  wholly  pathetic 
tragedy.  The  hunted  teiTor  of  society  is  caught 
at  last,  and  most  pitiful  is  the  re-entry  he 
makes  into  the  visible  world  he  left  so  boldly." 

The  Daily  Chronicle  speaks  of  Mr.  Wells's 
"  fertility  of  imaginative  resource." 
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HERR  HANFSTAENGL,  of  Munich, 
The  well-known  Artist  in  PHOTOGRAVURE   now  patronised  by  the 
leading  London  Art   Publishing  Firms.     A  large  Collection  of  Im- 
portant Plates  always  on  view. 

Prock.s.s   Blocks  for  the  purpose  of  Ordinary 
Book  Illu.strations. 

supnly  the  cheap* 
^cially  adapted  t. 

Id  those  engaged  in  the  investigat 
id  Diocesan  Records. 
J.  C.  DRUMMOND  4  CO.  invite  attention  to  their 

Improved    Rapid    Photo-Meohanioal    Process. 

For  the  Reproduction  of  Works  of  Art,  Original  MSS., 
Designs,  Lace  Manufactures,  Photographs,  Views,  Book 
Illustrations,  Artistic  Advertisements,  Catalogues,  ttc, 
&c.,  at  a  moderate  cost. 

Specimens  and  Price  List  on  application. 

Offices :    4,  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON, 


DURHAM      COLLEGE     of     SCIENCE 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

PaiNciPAL-Rev.  II.  P.  GURNEY,  M.A.,  D.C.L. 

The  College  forms  part  of  the  University  of   Durham,  and   the 
boTh""^     ■'"Srees  in  Science  and  Letters  are  open  to  Students  of 

In  addition  to  the  Departments  of  .Mathematics  and  Natural  Science 
complete  Courses  are  provided  in  Agriculture.  Engineering.  Naval 
Architecture     Mining     Literature.    History,    Ancient    and    Modern 
Language",  Fine  Art,  4o. 
j^Rgsidential  Hostels  for  Men  and  for  Women  Students  are  attached 

■The  27th  SESSION  begins  SEPTEMBER  27th,  1897. 

»  uU  particulars  of  the  University  Curricula  in  Science  and  Letters 
Stion''ti°the  sJcRETAHv'''"""''  '""'"'  "■  ■^•''    I'™I'«=''>»«»  °»  »PPl'- 

Just  published,  price  3s. ;  free  by  post,  38.  4d 

'pHE  OWENS_  COLLEGE  CALENDAR 


FOR   SESSION   1897-8. 


Manchester : 

AS.     E.     COHSIS 


TECHNICAL  COLLEGE,  HUDDERSFIELD  - 
»„  J''\  LECTURESHIP  in  ART  is  Vacant.  Salary  £2.50  per 
annum.— Applications  must  be  sent  in  not  later  than  Oc"  '  " 
to  the  Principal.  Statement  of  duties  will  be  forwarded  o 
tion.— Thomas  Thorp,  Secretary. 


BOOKS  WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

I..4iii.er(i««m€nl«  in  thin  column  are  inserted  at  id.  per  line.prepaid.) 


WANTED.— CoDies  of   "THE    ACADEMY"   for 
,     ,  ll'li    JANUARY    1896      Full  price  (3d.  per  copy)  paid.- 
Apply  Academt  Office,  43,  Chancery  Lane.  London. 


A  UTOGRAPH     LETTERS     and     HISTORICAL 

X^  o  P:',^'U\'?^™  PURCHASED.    A  large  assortment  of  all  kinds 


THE    AUTHOR'S    HAIRLESS    PAPER- PAD 
(The  LEADENHALL  PRESS,  Ltd.,  60,  Leadenhall  Street 
London,  E.C. 


63.  per  dozen,  rulei 


slips  with    perfect 


The  Largest  Stock  of  Current  Li'erature  in  London. 
3d.  in  tlio  Is.  Discount  off  Published  Prices,  e.'ccept  where 
published  net. 

Special  Discount  to  Public  Libraries. 

Librarians  are  requested  to  write  for  Estimates. 
HANDSOME  SHOWROOM  for  BOUND  BOOKS. 

All  the  Standard  Books  in  strong  and  handsome 
bindings  always  in  Stock. 

Books  bound  in  strong,  cheap,  and  useful,  as  well  as  in 
the  most  tasteful  and  artistic  styles. 

Patterns  designed  for  presentation  and  other  spei-.ial 
purposes. 

Book-Plates  designed  and  executed. 
SECOND-HAND  DEPARTMENT. 

A  very  large  and  well-selected  Stork  of  Standard  and 
M'sct-llaneous  Books  suitable  to  the  Library  and  the 
Collector  always  on  sale  at  low  prices  for  cash. 

Hanc'somely  bound  Sets  of  Standard  Books,  Scarce 
Books,  and  Editions  now  out  of  print. 

Catalogues  issued  and  forwarded  post-free  on  applica- 

tiOQ. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA.  Eighth 

Edition.    22  vols.,  cloth,  and  little  shabby  ...      2  15    0 

ARABIAN  NIGHTS,  translated  by  Capt. 
BcETOW.  13  vols.,  royal  8vo,  cloth,  (pub. 
fOes.net)       4    4a 

DICKENS'S  (CHAS.)  WORKS.  Best 
Library  Edition.  30  vols.,  Svo,  half-calf,  gilt, 
(pub.  £15unboimd) 13  10    0 

PUNC  H .     Complete  Set  from  commencement 

to  end  of  1836.    Ill  vols,  in  66.    Half-morocco    2.5    0    0 

ERASER'S  MAGAZINE,  complete,  1830— 
1882.  100  vols.,  Svo,  vemjine  Set  in  half-calf, 
panelled  backs         ...        32  10    0 

HOOD'S  (THO*.)  HUMOROUS  POEMS. 
Illustrated  by  Brock.  Large  Paper,  Toy .  Hvo, 
cloth  (pub.  30s.  net)  0  15    0 

LANG'S    (A.l     THE    LIBRARY.      Large 

Paper  (pub.  30s.  net)  0    8    6 

QUEEN  MARY,  by  Skelton.  Vellum 
paper  edition  with  the  duplicate  set  of  plates 

NOTES  and  QUERIES.  Complete,  18)9— 
1896,  with  all  the  Genbkai,  I.-idicks  to  1S90. 
101  vols,  in  balf-calf,  the  remainderin  cloth...    30    0    0 

RUSKIN'S  MODERN  PAINTERS,  with 
the  plates  on  India  paper.  Large  and  thick 
paper.    6  vols,,  cloth  (pub.  £11  lis.) 7  10    0 

NEW     MONTHLY     MAGAZINE,    1831- 

1849.     48  vols.,  half-calf 6  16    0 

DICKENS'S        PICKWICK        PAPER.S. 

3  vols.,  c'oth 4    0    0 

PORTFOLIO.     Vols.  1-19,  cloth       18  16    0 

SOWERBY'S    BOTANY.      Third    Edition. 

12  vols.,  half-morocco  (pub.  £28)         18    0    0 

SEEBOHM'S  SIBERIA  in  EUROPE  and 

ASIA.    2  vols.,  Svo,  cloth  

BRYON'S  (Lord)  LIFE,  by  Leigh  Hint. 

2  vols.,  Svo,  cloth 1  10     0 

JESSE'S  (J.  H.)  LITERARY  and  HIS- 
TORICAL ME.MORIALS  of  LONDON  ;  with 
London  and  its  Celebrities.  4  vols.,  Svo,  blue 
cloth,  1847—60  7    7    0 

BACON'S    (Lord)    WORKS,    by    Ellis  & 

Spedding.    14  vols.,  Svo 5    5    0 

RANKE'S  (L.)  HISTORY  of  the  RE- 
FORMATION.   3  vols 3    3    0 

RANKE'S    (L.)    HISTORY  of  PRUSSIA. 

3  vols 3  18 
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Stevens  &  Sons'  New  Law  Works. 


NOW  READY,  No.  52  (OCTOBER),  price  53. 
Annual  SubBcription.  post  free,  12s.  6d. 

THE    LAW  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  Sir  FREDERICK  POLLOCK,  Bart.,  Sr.A.,  LL.D., 

Corpus  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

ConUnts. 

NOTES  —The  Rule  in  "  Clayton's  Case " ;  Cases  on  Fraudulent  Pre- 

ference  Fixtures,  Constructive  Notice,  Precatory  Trusts,  &o. ;  The 

Working  of  tlie  locome  Tax  Acta, 
GOVERNMENT  by  INJUNCTION.    By  William  H.  Dunbab. 
THE  MYSTERY  of  ELIZABETH  CANNING     By  Codrtsev  Kennv. 
THE  MAHOMEDAN  LAW  of  WAKF.     By  Sir  W.  C.  PErnEnAM. 
NUISANCES  in  ROMAN  LAW.    By  His  Honoui  Melius  DE  ViLMEns, 

Chief  Justice  of  the  Orange  Free  State. 
THE  LAW  of  DIVORCE  in  ENGLAND   and  in   GERMANY.     By 

Jl-LirS   HlBSCHFELO. 

THE    MARRIED   WOMAN   JUDGMENT    DEBTOR.      By    T.  K. 

NrrTALL. 
THE   GROWTH   of  tlie  DEBENTURE.    By  Eoward  Mamson. 
THE    STATUS    of    BRITISH    COMPANIES   in    FRANCE.       By 

Thouas  Barclay. 
BOOK  REVIEWS. 

Just  published.  Fifth  Edition,  demy  Svo,  cloth,  253. 

POLLOCK'S  LAW  of  TORTS.    A  Treatise 

on  the  Principles  of  Obligations,  arising  from  (^ivil  Wrongs  in 
the  Common  Law,  to  which  is  added  the  draft  of  a  Code  of 
Civil  Wrongs  prepared  for  the  Government  of  India.  By  Sir 
FREDERICK  POLLOCK,  Bart ,  Barrister-at-Law.  18»r. 

By  the  same  Author.    Sixth  Edition,  demy  Svo,  ololh,  23s. 

PRINCIPLES    of    CONTRACT.      Being    a 

Treatise  on  the  General  Principles  relating  to  the  Validity  of 
Agreements  in  the  Law  of  England.  1894. 

By  the  same  Author.    Sixth  Edition,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  Ss.  6d. 

A  DIGEST  of  the  LAW  of  PARTNERSHIP. 

Incorporating  the  Partnership  Act,  ISito.  1995. 

Just  published.  Ninth     dition,  royal        ,  cloth,  ios 

GREENWOOD'S     CONVEYANCING.       A 

Manual  of  the  Practice  of  Conveyancing;  showing  the  present 
Practice  relating  to  the  daily  routine  of  Conveyancimt  in  Solicitors' 
offices.  To  which  are  a.tdod  Concise  Common  Forms  in  Con- 
veyancing. Ninth  Edition.  By  HARRY  GREENWOOD,  LL.D., 
Barriflter-at-Law.  1897. 

"  One  of  those  books  which  no  lawyer's  bookshelf  should  be  without." 


STEVENS  &  SONS,  Limited, 
119  and  120,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 


THE   AUTOTYPE   COMPANY, 

74,  NEW  OXFORD   STEBET,  LONDON,  W.C. 


PRODUCERS  and  PUBLISHERS  of 

PERMANENT    CARBON     PHOTOGRAPHS 

OF 

FAMOUS    WORKS    OP    ART. 


Catalogjtfs  and  Price  Lisfft  upon  application. 


THE    NORWICH    SCHOOL    of    PAINTING.      A 

HeriM  of  Plates,  Tiiri"ted  in  various  C<»lour8,  after  Cotman,  Crome. 
Leman,  Louud,  Bright,  Stark,  Vincent,  etc. 

[  Will  be  reads/  altortly. 
THE      TATE      COLLECTION      (NATIONAL 

GALLERY  of  BRITISH  ART).  A  large  numher  of  the  Pictures 
now  Exhibited  at  Millhank  have  been  nulilished  in  Autotype, 
including  the  Chiuf  Works  of  G.  P.  WATTS,  R.A.  Further 
additionu  are  being  made,  and  will  be  announced  shortly. 

BRITISH  ARTISTS  of  the  VICTORIAN  ERA. 

Prom  the  recent  Guildhall  Loan  Collection.  Average  size, 
IB  X  15  inches.    Price  12s. 

PAINTINGS,  DRAWINGS,  and  SCULPTURE  by 

tho  OLII  .MASTERS.  A  large  Collection  o(  Permanent  Photo- 
graplm  of  the  Chief  Treasures  of  Art  contained  in  the  Public  and 
Private  Collections  of  Europe.  Paintings  ami  Sculpture  in  one 
uniform  size,  price  12s. :  Drawings  on  the  Scale  of  the  Originals  at 
prices  ranging  from  Is.  Qd.  to  los.  each. 


undertake,  the  RBPRODOCTION  of  WORKS  of  ART  of  every 
chanicter.  hoth  for  Book  I  llufltmtion.  and  on  a  larger  scale  for  tho 
Portfolio  or  for  Mural  Decoration.  Price  ListB  and  Bltinmlen 
free  upon  applieation. 


THE     AUTOTYPE     COMPANY 

FWE    ART    OALLERi; 

7i,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 


EPPS'S    COCOAINE. 

COCOA-NIB    EXTRACT. 

(TEA-LIKK.) 
The  choicest  roasted  nibB(broken-up  beans)  of  the  natura  Cocoa  on 
being  subjected  to  powerful  hydraulic  pressure  give  forth  their  excess 
of  oil,  leaving  for  uaea  finely  flavoured  powder—"  Cocoaine,"  a  product 
which,  when  prepared  with  Itoillng  water,  has  the  consistence  of  tea, 
of  which  it  ia  now,  with  many,  beneficially  taking  the  place.  Its 
active  principle  being  a  gentle  nerve  stimulant,  supplies  the  needed 
eiuTgy  without  unduly  exciting  the  system.     Sold  only  in  lab-lied 


THE     BOOKMAN 

For  OCTOBER, 
PRICE   SIXPENCE  (post-free,  7id.). 


THE  FIRST  NUMBER  OF  A  NEW  VOLUME. 

Contents : 
Mr.s.   HUMPHRY   WARD. 

A  Character-Sketch  (illustrated). 
A    TAl.K    about    Mr.    HALL    CAINE    and    his 

CRITICS. 

New  Writer. 


ALLEN  RAINE,  Author  of  "  A  Welsh  Singer." 
The  Reader. 


ilR.  R.  H.  BUTTON.  An  Estimate  of  his  Life 
and  Work.     By  T.  H.  S.  E.scott. 

Mr.  hay  FLEMING'S  "MARY  QUEEN  OF 
SCOTS."     By  Andrew  LANfi. 

Advice  About  Books. 


A     HUNDRED     BOOKS     for     a    VILLAGE 
LIBRARY,     By  Clement  K.  Shorter. 

The  Journalist. 


The  STAFF  of  the  "  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE." 
Letters  to  the  Editor. 


The  DISCOUNT  QUESTION. 
New  Books.     (Reviews.) 

Mr.  ANDREW  LANG'S  "  BOOK  of  DREAMS 
and  GHOSTS."  Chaucerian  and  Other 
Pieces.     By  C.  H.  Herford. 

Sir  WALTER  RALEIGH.     By  Y.  Y. 

Mr.  SERGEANT'S  NINETEENTH  CEN- 
TURY GREECE.     By  T.  E.  Page. 

%*  A  Specimen  Number  of  the  BOOKMAN  will  be 
sent  post-free  on  application  to  the  Publishers. 

London : 
HODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  27,  Paternoster  Row. 


Price  ajd.,  by  post  3d. ;  yearly  subscription  (including 
Supplements),  28.  8d. 

THE     LITERARY     GUIDE 

A   Rationalist    Review. 


A  SINGULAR  SINGER:  M.  C.  O'Eva 


HERESY  in  FICTION. 

DID  MARK  FOLIiOW  MATTHEW? 

OOETHE'8  GREAT  THOUGHTS. 

PROFESSOR  GOLUWIN  SMITH   INTERVIEWED:  Tho  Progress 


RANDOM  JOTTINGS;  anil  tho  usual  features. 

Also  a  4-page  Supplement,  coataininR  a  Review  and  Criticism,  by 
Mr.  F.  J.  Gould,  of  Dean  Parrar's  recent  v\  ork  on  "  The  Bible ;  its 
Meaning  and  Supremacy." 

London  :  Watts  S  Co..  17,  Johnson's  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


ESTABLISHED    1851. 

BIRKBECK  BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF  per  CENT.  INTEREST  allowed  on  DEPOSITS 
repayable  on  demand 

the  minimum 
STOCKS,  SHARES,  and  ANNUITIES  purchased  and  sold. 

SAVINGS    DEPARTMENT. 


BIRKBECK    BUILDING    SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    HOUSE 


BIRKBECK    FREEHOLD    LAND    SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    PLOT    OP    LAND 

The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 
FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT.  Manager. 

JOURNALISTIC    PUPIL.-Would  be  thoroughlj 
taught  the  commercial,  printing,  and  editorial  work  of  a  news- 
paper  and  general  ririnting  office.    With  his  intelligent  co-operatiOL 

lid  be  made  duly  qualilied  to  take  charge  of        

'  "  '"  *         ~rhich,  supplemented. 

_te  shorthand.    I\ 
ddrcBsM.  AL,oare  of  Messrs.  Passmore  4  Cookes,  Avon 


J.     NISBET     &     CO.'S 

NEW   BOOKS. 


THE    RIP'S    REDEMPTION:   a   Trooper's 

Stor.v.      By  E.  LIVINGSTON    PRESCOTT,    Author  of    "Scarlet 

and  Steel,"  kc.    Cro\vn  Svo,  63. 

Heartily  welcome — always  interesting."— Scotsman. 


A    FIGHT    for    FREEDOM.       By   Gordon 

STABLES.  M.D-,  K.N.     Illustrated  by  C.  Whymper.    Gilt,  r.s. 
"  A  fascinatin?  book  for  boy  or  c\r\.'*— Record. 

"  Dr.  Stables  is  virile  and  healthy  iu  all  bis  writiag.  possessing  un- 
houLded  euthnsiasm  for  every  deE>criL>tio:i  of  out-<loor  spurt." 

Glasgmo  Daily  Mail. 

HEALTH   in  AFRICA     A  Medical  Hand- 

book,  both  Scientific  and  Popular,  fur  Europeans  in  Ceutral  and 
Southern  Africa.  By  Dr.  KEKR  CROSS.  Medical  Otbcer  to  the 
British  Central  Africa  Protectorat*".  With  an  Introductiou  by 
Sir  H.  H.  JOHNSTON.  K.C.E.,  and  unmerouB  Diagrams,    .is.  ild. 

"  An  admirably  practical  handbook Will  be  of  the  greatest  possible 

use  in  emergencies  to  those  beyoua  the  roach  of  medical  assiHt.mce." 
Aberdeen  Free  fresH. 

LORD  SHAFTESBURY  as  SOCIAL  Re- 
former. A  New  Biography,  with  fresh  Matter.  By  EDWIN 
IIUDDER.     Js.  6il.  [Iminedmtau- 

THE  FAITH  of  CENTURIES     A  Series  of 

Esa^iys  aud  Lectures  by  well-known  Writers  aod  Pre.ichers,  re- 
stating and  t-xplainiug  ii  a  form  both  scholarly  and  popular  the 
Essential  Doctrines  ot  the  Christian  Faith.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
the  Hon  W.  E.  BDWEN.  and  containing  Contributions  from 
the  BISHOP  of  ROCHESTER,  BISHOP  PARRY,  Archdeacon 
SINCLAIR.  Canon  bCUTT-HOLLAND,  Canon  NEWBOLT, 
Professor  RYLE,  Rev.  J.  E.  C.  WELLDON.  and  the  Rev.  T.  B. 
STRUNG.     Extra  crown  8vo,  7s.  6d  [ImmediaUhj. 

OLD  TESTAMENT  SYNONYMS.  By  Canon 

CIRULESTONE.  Rivised  aud  Re-wriltin  irum  an  i;;irliir  Work. 
Deray  Svo,  rjs. 

PICTURES  of  the  EAST,     A  Sat  of  Forty 

Full.paee  (liiginal  nniwims  to  Illustrate  the  Life  of  (Mir  L.)rd  and 
the  Prfaohinr;  of  St.  Paul.  With  Notes  and  Eiplauatious.  liv 
.Mrs.  KENliEL  HARRIS.     Imperial  Svo,  Ss.  (Id.  [SliorUl/. 

CONDITIONAL  IMMORTALITY.     Letters 

by  Sir  GEORGE  STOKES,  Bart.    Long  fcap.  Svo,  Is. 


J.  NisBET  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  21,  Beruer's  Street,  W. 
BLACKWOOD'S     MAGAZINE. 

No.  9*4.  —  OCTOBER,  18<>7. 2s.  6d. 

Dauiel  :  A  Romance  of  Sueubt  Co7ielusion,  by  R.  D. 
Blackmore.— Feiedrich  Nietzsche:  his  Life  amd  Works, 
by  Professor  Andrew  Seth.— Our  National  Collections 
ov  Manuscripts  :  the  Haelbian  Library,  by  J.  M.  Stone. 
—The  Calendar  op  Scoitish  Ckime,  Part  I.,  by  tbe  Right 
Hon.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart.,  M.P.— Chiijese  Censors. 
— F-VV0URITB3  in  Fbench  FICTION. — The  Pailuee  op 
Flippeety,  by  Zack.— French  and  English  iw  the  Basiw 
OP  THE  Niger. —Navis  Sacea.  -  The  Native  Phess  in 
India. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  4  SONS,  Edinbdr 


)  LON 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

EDiTF.n  BY  W.  L.  COURTNEY. 
OCTOBER. 
KIIARTOUII  in  SIGHT.    By  Major  AaTuon  Grikfiths. 
AT  ARCACIION.    By  W.  M.  Fuli-erton. 
THE    LORliLIEDTENANCY   and    a    ROYAL    RESIDENCE   in 

IRELAND.    By  J  .  G.  SwitT  SUcNeili,,  Q C,  JI.P. 
IMAGINATION  in  MOllERN  ART.    By  Vkrnok  Lee. 
AN  OB.IECT  LEsSDN  in  roLITK'S.    By  W.  S.  Lilly. 
SO.ME  RECENT  FRENCH  LITER.\TCRE- 

1.  MADAiME  GEuFFRIN  and  her  DADGIITER.    By  .Ianet  E 

HOOARTU. 

2.  THE  HATES  ot  NAPOLEON.    By  Cuarles  WndiLEV. 

3.  LOVE  LETTERS  of  GUV  de  MAUPASSANT.     By  Hass.u 

Ly»cu. 
A  STATESMAN'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY.    By  T.  II.  S,  Escott. 
SCANDINAVIA  and  her  KING.    By  Constance  Sutcliffe. 
THE  SPEED  of  WARSHIPS  :  a  Reply.   By  Sir  W.  H.  Write,  K.C.B. 
AN     APOLOGY    for    UNPRINCIPLED    TORYISM.       By    A.    A. 

Baumann. 
THE  TRIUMPH  of  the  COSSACK.    By  Dipiomatici's. 


CHAPMAN'S    MAGAZINE. 

Edited  dt  OSWALD  CRAWFURD. 
OCTOBER.— Price  Sixponco. 

VIOLET  HUNT UNKIST.  UNKIND !    (Conclusion.) 

G.S.  STREET..  ■ 

JAMES  Workman 

A.  W.  COOPER 


Ometor— Address  M.  M., 
ge,  West  Kensington,  w. 


A  LITTLE    PROBLEM. 

THE  SCARLET  BUTTERFLY. 

THE  GORUIAN  KNOT. 

jd  H.  HERON         ..        ..    THINGS  THAT  ARE. 

V   J.  KIRBV  FENTON  ARCHITECTS  of  FATE. 

.MARGARETTA  BYRDE        ..     A   SECOND    PAGANINI. 
ClIAS.  K.  MOORE    ..  A  BROTHER'S  TRIAL. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Ltd.,  London. 
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G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SOMS'  LIST. 


NIPPUR;  or,  Explorations  and  Ad- 
ventures on  the  Knplirjtes.  The  Narrative  of  the 
University  I'f  Pennsylvania  Expedition  to  Babylonia  in 
the  Ye^rs  1S80-1690.  By  JOHN  PUNNETT  PETERS, 
Ph.D.,  Sc.  D.,  D.D..  Director  of  the  Bjrpedition.  Very 
fully  Illustrated.  2  vols.,  8vo,  cloth,  12s.  6d.  each. 
Vol.  I.  (ready).    Vol.  I[   (shortly). 

THE    LITERARY    HISTORY    of   the 

AMERICAN  REVOLUTION.  Bv  MO.SES  COlf 
TYLER,  Profess  r  of  American  History  in  Cornell 
University,  and  Author  of  "  \  History'  of  American 
Liieratu'e  during  the  Colonial  Time,"  &c.  Volumes  .lokl 
separately.    8vo,  12s.  ed.  each.    Vol.  I.  (reidi/). 

Vol.11,  (shortly). 

THE     AYRSHIRE     HOMES     and 

HAUNTS  of  BURNS.  By  HEXRY  C.  SUELLEY 
With  2(;  Illustrations  from  Photographs  by  the  Author 
16mo,  cloth  extra,  5s.  \_Eieady. 

AUTHORS     and     PUBLISHERS :    a 

Manual  of  Suggestions  tor  Beginners  in  Literature. 
Comprisini;  a  Dercription  of  Publishing  Methods  and 
Arrangements,  Directions  for  the  Preparation  of  JISS. 
for  the  Press,  Explanations  of  the  Details  of  Book- 
manufacturing,  with  Instructions  for  Proof-reading  and 
Specimens  of  Typography,  the  Text  of  tlie  United 
States  Copyrierht  Law,  and  Information  concerning 
International  Copyrights,  together  with  General  Hints 
for  Authors.  By  G  H.  I',  and  J.  B.  P.  Seventh  Edition, 
Re-written,  with  New  Material.  8vo,  cloth,  price  7s.  6d! 
°6t.  [Beady. 

AN     INTRODUCTION    to    LITERA- 

TURK  ;  or.  Guide  for  Readers.  By  LYNDS  E.  JONES 
Crown  8vo,  clotli.  [Shortly. 

THE     LITERARY    MOVEMENT    in 

FR  VNCB  (luring  the  XtXth  CENTURY.  By  GEORGES 
PffiLLISSIER.  Translated  by  ANNIE  G.  BRINTON 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  12s.  6d.  [Ready. 

H  A  N  NI B  A  L :     Soldier,     Statesman, 

Pat .  lot,  and  the  Crisis  of  the  Struggle  between  Cartha<-e 
and  Ro'uo.     Ky    vv.    O'CONNOR    MORRIS,  Author  of 
^apoloon.  '    IilH.-tr*tB '.    Crown  bvo.  cloth,  .'is. 

[Heboeb  of  the  Natiojis.]     (Beady.) 

ULYSSES  S.  GRANT  and  the  Main 

tenance  of  American  Nationality.  IS^MUs",  B\' 
WILLIAM  CONANT  CHURCH,  late  Lieut-Col  USA 
Illustrated.    Crown  fivo,  cloth,  os. 

[Hehoes  of  TEiB  NiTicva.J     (Rejdy). 

THE  PROFESSORS  DILEMMA      By 

ANNETTE  L.  NdBLB,  Author  of  "Love  and  Shawl 
Straps,"  .to.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  [S/iortly 

PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  of  the 

W.\R  „f  ihr  ItKBIiM.IDN.  Addresses  delivered  before 
the  Ccjinmandery  f.f  the  Jlilitary  Order  of  the  Loyal 
Legion  of  the  Umteil  States,  1888-01. 
FIRST  SERIES. -Edited  by  JAMES  GRANT  WILSON 
and  TITUS  MUNSON  COAN,  M.D.  With  Steel  Por- 
trait of  Admiral  Farrugut. 

SECOND    SERIES,    for    189S.      Kdited   by   A     NOEL 
BLAKEMAN.    With  Portraits.    8vo,  clothe  [Shortly. 

THE   VENETIAN  PAINTERS  of  the 

RK\AI.SSAN'Cl:.    By  BERNHARD  BERENSON.    New 
I'MitKiii,  printed   in   larger  form,    and  containing    20 
h.itogravuro    Reproductions    of    Famous    Paintings. 
4to,  cloth  extra,  gilt  top.  [Shortly 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS' 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


IMPORTANT      NEW     WORK. 

White  Man's  Africa-    By  Poultney  Bicelow- 

Profusely  Illustrated  from  Dra'ings  by  R.  Caton 
Woodville,  and  from  Photographs  by  the  Author, 
Demy  8vo,  cloth,  ornamental,  16s. 

CONTENTS. 


J-   M.   DENT  &    CO;S 

NEW  BOOKS. 


T.  Jameson's  Raid. 
It.  President  Kniger. 

III.  Portuguese  Progress  in 

South  -Africa. 

IV.  The    President    of  the 

Orange  Free  State. 
V.    The    Last  of    a    Great 
Black  Nation. 

VI.  At  the  Cape  of  Good 

Hope. 

VII.  The     White     Man's 

Black  Man. 


VI (I.  The     Dutch    Feeling 
towards  England ; 
The  Boer  at  Home. 
Slaiger's  Neck. 
The       Boers       a'  d 

Slavery. 
The  Causes    of    the 

Great  Treck 
The  Great  Treck. 
Dingaan's  Daag. 

IX.  Natal  —  A      Colonial 

Paradise. 

X.  British  and  Bier  Govern- 

ment. 


Gleaningrs  in  Buddha  Fields.    By  Lah  adio 

HE  iRN,  Authorof  '*  Kokoro,"  Ac,  Lecturer  on  English 
Literature  in  the  Imperial  University  of  Japan.  Crown 
Hvo,  cloth  extra,  5s.  [This  day. 

NEW  WALTER  CRANE  EDITION. 

The  Shepheard's    Calendar.      By    Eh.munh 

SPENSER.  Twele  JSglognes  Proportionahe  to  the 
Twelve  Monethes.  Entitled  to  the  Noble  and  Vertuous 
tJentleman  Most  Worthy  of  all  Titles  both  of  Learning 
and  Chivalry,  Maister  Philip  Sidney.  Newly  adorned 
with  Twelve  Pictures  and  other  Devices  by  Walter 
Crane.  Ornamental  Cover  by  Walter  Crane.  Square 
8vo,  10s.  6d.  [October  20. 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  BERNARD  PARTRIDGE. 

The  Tinted  Venus.  A  Farcial  Romance.  By 
F.  ANSTEY,  Author  of  "The  Giant's  Robe,"  "  Vice- 
Ve'-sa,"  &c.  Illustrated  by  Bernard  Partridge. 
Croyvn  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  6s.  [October  l.j. 

The  People  for  whom  Shakespeare  Wrote 

By  CHARLES  DUDLEY  WARNER,  Author  of  "As 
We  Were  Saying,'"    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  58. 

[Immediately. 

UNCLE  REMUS'S  NEW  BOOK. 

Aaron    in     the    Wild    Woods.       By   Joe 

HANDLER    HARRIS.       Illustra'ed.      Square    8vo, 


BY  HOUSTON  STEWART  CHiMBERLAIN. 

RICHARD    WAGNER      Translated 

from  the  German  by  G.  ATNSLIE  HIGH  I',  and  Revised 
by  the  Author.  With  numerous  Photogravures,  Collo- 
types, Facsimiles,  Full-page  and  Text  Ilius'rations. 
Demy  4to,  £1  6s.  net.  (See  Special  Prnspeeius  ) 

"The  illustrations  are  beautiful  as  well  as  plentiful,  and 
the  book  is  one  of  deep  interest  and  great  weight."— /intM, 


BY  EMILB  LEGOUIS. 

THE  EARLY  LIFE  of 

WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH, 

1770- 1798. 

A  Study  of  the  Prelude.  Translated  by  J.  W. 
MATHEWS.  With  si  Prefatory  Note  bv  LESLIE 
STEPHEV,  and  a  Photogravure  Portrait  of  Words- 
worth.  Demy  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 
"The  work  will  appeal  strongly  to  all  lovers  of  Words- 
worth and  all  students  of  literature  in  this  country." 

Tlmen. 
"  M.  Legouis  has  written  a  book  which  must  interest  the 
English  reader  and  may  even  make  a  few  more  French 
readers  learn  English." — Academy. 

BY  MARGARET  ARMOUR. 

THE     FALL     of    the     NIBELUNGS. 

Translated  from  the  German  by  MARGARET  ARMOUR, 
and  Illustrated  by  W.  B.  Macdougall.  With  from  16 
to  20  Full-page  Drawings,  &c.  Small  fcap.  4to,  printed 
upon  rough  antique  paper,  6s.  net. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  CHOIR  INVISIBLE." 

SUMMER    in   ARCADY.      By  James 

LANE  ALLEN.    Fcap.  8vo,  3s.  net. 


cloth  extra,  6s. 


[October  9. 


RELIGIONS  of  PRIMITIVE  PEOPLES 

Being  the  Sec.md  .Series  of  American  Lectures  on  the 
Histoiy  of  Religions,  189Ci  1807.  By  DANIEL  G 
BRINTON,  M.A,,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  D.Sc,  Professor  of 
Archieology  and  Linguistics  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  Uniform  with  Rhys-Davids's  "  Budd- 
hism."   8vo,  cloth,  6s.  [Ready. 

MODERN    ENGLISH    PROSE 

WRITERS.  By  PRANK  PRESTON  STEARNS 
Author  of  '  Concord  and  Appledore,"  "  The  Mid- 
summer of  Italian  Art,"  ic.    8vo,  cloth.        [Shortly. 

ASTORIA  ;  or,  Anecdotes  of  an  Enter- 

TAN  10"^??.^  ">e  Rocky  Mountains.  By  WASHING- 
i  , -.,;'' '^--  ^'"■'""«  Edition.  2  vols.,  large  8vo, 
beautifully  pnnted  and  bound,  cloth  extra,  gilt  ton 
''=''■  "«'• [Shortly. 

24,  Beufokd  Street,  Strand,  London  ; 
AND  New  York. 


NEW    NOVELS. 

Jerome.      By    Mary    E.    Wilkins,     Author    of 

"A    Ncv    England    Nun,"     "  Madelon,"    &c.      Crown 
8vo,  clorh  extra,  6s. 

BY  GEORGE  DU  MAURIER. 

50.000    Copies    sold    in    two    weeks. 

The  Martian-  Illustrated  throughout  by  thi- 
Author  of  "  Trilby,"  and  "  Peter  Ibbetson."  Imperial 
l6ino,  cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  6s. 


":.iime  o'  the  Corner.    By  H.  E.  Frances  (M,>. 

Francis  Blundell.)     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
BARRY  PAIN'S  SUCCESS. 

Tne  Oetave  of  Claudius.    Crown  Svo,  i^loth 

extra,  Os. 
BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "FOR  FREEDOM'S  SAKE." 
Father     and     Son.      By    Arthur     Pater-son. 
No.  V.  of  I  the  Times  Novels.    Crown  8vo,  buckram,  e,-" 

Sweet  Revenge.  A  Romauce  of  the  Civil  War. 
By  F.  A.  MITCHEL.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s 

[October  9. 

The     Missionary     Sheriff.        By      Octavk 

THANET.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.     [OjtoberS. 

Paste  Jewels.  Being  Seveu  Tales  of  the  Grea' 
Servant  Question.  By  JOHN  KENDRT~s:  BANGS. 
16ino,  cloth,  2s.  [Oct'^ber  ?0. 


NOTE.— List  of  New  Books  past  free  on  application. 


liARPER  &  BROTHERS,  London  and  New  York. 


QUO  VADIS :  a  Narrative  of  Rome  in 

the  Time  of  Nero.  By  HBNRYK  SIENKIEWICZ, 
Author  of  "With  Fire  and  Sword,"  4c.  Translftieil 
from  the  Polish  by  JEREMIAH  CURTIN.  Crown  8vrv 
610  pp.,  -ts.  6d.  net.  Of  this  book  upwards  of  30,000 
copies  have,  so  far,  been  sold. 

"  An  exceptionally  good  novel The  scheme  of  the  book 

is  ambitions the  atmosphere  is  lurid,  the  scenes  of  extfl-a- 

ordinary  splendour It  is  like  adrama  magnificently  put 

npon  the  stage,  powerful  in  itself,  but  of  which  we  are  com- 
pelled to  confess  it  is  less  of  a  play  than  of  a  spectacle." 

Times. 

BY  F.  ANSTEY,  Author  of  "Vice  Versa,"  4c. 

BABOO     JABBERJEE,     B.A.      With 


CATS     By  Mrs.  Chance.    A  Series  of 

Drawings  in  Pencil,  together  with  Essays  and  Quota- 
tions.   Small  crown  4to,  2s.  6d.  net.     [Readi/  shortly, 

BY  SYBIL  AND  KATHARINE  CORBET. 

ANIMAL  LAND  WHERE 

THERE    ARE   NO   PEOPLE. 

With    an  Introduction  by  ANDREW    LANG.     Small 

oblonH-  crown  4to,  23.  6d.  net. 
Tliese  Thirty  Pictures  of  Grote9C[ue  Animals  have  been 
dr-twn  by  tlie  Hon.  Mrs.  COR  BE  I'  from  graphic  descrip- 
tions i^i^Rn  by  her  Daughter  SYBIL  between  the  ages  of 
Lhiee  and  four. 

THE  WAVERLEY  NOVELS  of 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

A  New  Edition,  in  48  Volumes,  pott  8vo.  printed  on  thin 
pa|)er  suitable  for  the  pocket.  With  Portraits  and 
PhotMgravure  Frontispieces  by  Herbert  Rail'on  Deco- 
rated fitle-Page  by  AV.  B.  Slacdougall.  Cloth,  Is.  6d. 
net ;  limp  leather,  28.  net.    {S  e  Special  Prospectus.) 

THE  SPECTATOR.     A  New  Edition, 

in  8  volumes,  with  an  Introductory  Essay  by  AUSTIN 
DOBSON.  The  Text  Annotated  and  Edited  by 
G.  GREGORY  SMITH,  of  Edinburgh  University. 
With  a  Photogravure  Portrait  in  each  volume.  Fcap, 
8vo,  dull  gilt  top,  quarter  canvas,  cloth  sides,  Ss,  net 
per  volume.  {See  Special  Prospectus.) 


Copies  of  the  General  Catalogue^  and  of  any  Prospectus 
ah'ive-mentioiied,  will  be  forwarded  post  free  on 
application,  

ALDINE    HOUSE,    E.G.  ; 

And   67,    St.   Jamf.s'.?   Stkeet,   S  W 
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CASSELL    &  COMPANY  S 

FIBST  AUTUMN   LIST. 

FOUR   NEW   NOVELS. 
BY   A   HAIR'S-BREADTH. 

By  HEADON  HILL.    Beady  October  6th.    6s. 


CUPID'S   GARDEN. 


By  ELLEN  THORNEYOROPT  FOWLER,   Author    of 
"Verees,  Grave  and  Gay,"  &c.,  &c.    6b. 


A  LIMITED   SUCCESS. 

By  SARAH  PITT.     68. 

THE  WROTHAMS  OF 

WROTHAM   COURT. 

By  FRANCES  HEATH  FBESHFIELD      6s. 


NEW    VOLUMES. 

COMPANION  VOLUME  TO  "THE  ROt  AL  RtVER"  AND 
"RIVERS  OF  THE  EAST  COAS  I'." 

RIVERS  OF  THE  SOUTH 

AND   WEST    COASTS. 


PICTORIAL  ENGLAND  and  WALES 

AVitli  upwards  of  320  licjintiful  Illastrations  prepared 
from  Copyright  PhotograpliH.  Cloth,  98.;  on  euporior 
paper,  halfpersian,  in  bos,  15s.  net. 


OLlPHANT,ANDKKSl)N&FERBieR'S 

■LIST. 
FAMOUS     SCOTS     SERIES. 

Price  la.  6d.  each  ;  with  gilt  top,  2e.  6d- 

SIR    WALTER    SCOTT. 

By  GEOEGE  SAINTSBUEY. 

RBCEXT   VOLUMES: 

NORMAN  MACLEOD.  By  John  Wellwood. 
THE     "BLACKWOOD"     GROUP.      By    Sir 

GEORGE  DOUGLAS. 

FLETCHER  of  SALTOUN.  By  G  W.  T.  Omond 
TOBIAS  SMOLLETT.  By  Oliphant  Smeaton. 
JAMES  BOSWELL.    By  W.  Keith  Leask. 

XEXT  WEEK. 

KIRKCALDY    OF     GRANGE. 

By  LOUIS  BAEBE. 

List  of  the  "FAMOUS  SCOTS"  Series  post  free. 


CASSELL'S  FAMILY  DOCTOR. 


A   HISTORY   OF  ENGLAND. 

From  the  Landing  of  Julius  Caesar  to  the  Present  Day. 
Bj  H.  O.  ARNOLD-FOaSTER,  M.P.    Illustratod,  5b. 


THE   CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

A  History  for  the  People.  By  the  Very  Rev.  H.  D.  M. 
SPENOE,  D.D.,  Doan  of  Gloucester.  Illustrated. 
Vol.  II.  Ready  shortly.    Os. 

WITH  NATURE  AND  A  CAMERA. 

Being  the  Adventures  and  Observations  of  a  Field 
Naluralirtt  and  an  Animal  Phot  Digraph  er.  By  RlCdARt) 
KEARTON,  F.Z.rt.  Illustrated  by  a  Special  Frontis- 
])iece,  and  about  160  Pictures  of  Wild  Birds,  Animals, 
Ac,  froui  Photographs  taken  direct  from,  Nature,  by 
CHERRY  KEARTON.    2l8, 


Post  8vo,  art  canvas,  price  2e.  6d, 

THE    PLAGIARIST:  a  Novel 

THE    PLAGIARIST.     By  William 

MYRTLE.  

Crown  8vo,  price  2s.  Cd. 

SHAKESPEARE,    PURITAN   and 

RECUSANT.    By  Rev.  T.  CARTER.    With  a  Prefatory 
Note  by  Rev.  PrincipalJ.  OSWALD  DYKES,  D.D. 
"  Mr.  Carter  has  accompUshed  his  task  with  accuracy  and 
scholarship."— .-IfOftera!/. 

"  A  book  deserving  of  respectful  attention.  Mr.  Carter 
is  an  acute  and  well-informed  critic,  with  a  quick  eye  to  the 
bearing  of  evidence." 

"  On  the  whole,  we  believe  that  Mr.  Carter  makes  out  his 
case."~Jfailt/  Ctiromcle. 


MACMILLAN     &    CO.'S 

NEW    BOOKS. 

READY   ON   OCTOBER   6th, 

ALFRED, 
LORD   TENNYSON: 

A  MEMOIR. 
By    his    son. 

with  photogravure  portraits 

OF 

LORD  TENNYSON.   LADY  TENNYSON,  &c. 

Facsimiles  of  portions  of  Poems,  and  Illustrations 
after  Pictures  by  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A.,  Samuel 
Laurence,  Mrs.  Allinoham,  Richakd  Doyle, 
BiscoMBE  Gardner,  &c. 

2  vols.,  medium  8vo,  363  net. 


Lar^e  crown  8vo,  price  5s. 

THE   GIST  of  JAPAN :   the  Islands, 

Iheir  People,  and  Missions.  By  Rev.  R.  B.  PEERY, 
A.M.,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Lutheran  *Iissioii,  Saga.  Japan. 
With  8  Fall-page  lllusirations. 


FAMILIAR   WILD    FLOWERS. 

By  F.  E.  HULME,  F.L.S..  F.S.A.  With  200  beautiful 
Coloured  Plates.  Popular  Edition.  Complete  in  5 
vols.,  3b.  6d.  each. 

FAMILIAR  GARDEN  FLOWERS. 

With  200  beautiful  coloured  plates,  by  F.  E.  HULME, 
F.L.8.,  F.S.A.,  and  Descriptive  Text  by  SHIRLEY 
HIBUERD.  Pomifar  Eufion.  Complete  in  6  vols., 
3b.  6d.  each.     Vul    I,  now  ready. 


CHINESE   CHARACTERISTICS.     By 

ARTHUR  H.  SMITH,  D.D. 
"  The  best  book  on  the  Chinese  people.''— .B.rammec. 


THE  MAGAZINE  OF  ART 

YEARLY   VOLUME. 

With  about  80O  Choice    Illustrations,  and  a  series  of 
Special  Plates,  2Im, 

THE    STORY    OF  THE    SUN. 

By    SIR    ROBERT    BALL,    LL.D.,    &c.    With    Eight 
Coloured  Plates.    Cheap  Edition.    10s.  6d. 


Volume  I.,  now  ready,  price  lOs.  6d. 

CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS  and  SOCIAL 

PROGRESS  ;  a  Socioli«ical  Stiulyof  FnrciKn  .Missions. 
By  JAMBS  S.  DENNIS,  D.D.,  Author  ut  "Foreign 
Missions  after  a  Century."  in  2  vols.,  royal  8vo,  wilh 
upwards  of  100  Full-page  Reproductions  of  Qiiginal 
Photographs. 

MR.  HAY  HUNTER'S  NEW  STORY.— Price  3s.  Od. 

JOHN   ARMIGER'S    REVENGE.     By 

p.  HAY  HUNTER,  Author  of  "  James  Inwick,"  and 
Joint-Auttor  ol  "  My  Ducats  and  my  Daughter." 
'Mr.  Hunter's  storv  is  admirably  written." 

Daily  Chronicle. 
"  The  characterisation  is  excellent,  the  dialogue  is  brisk 
and    humorous,  and   some   of   the  situations  are  deeply 
pathetic." — Daily  Mail. 

NEW  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION,  with  150  Illustrations. 
In  3  vols.,  largo  crown  Hvo,  art  buckram,  price  223.  (id. 

HOGARTH'S  WORKS.    With  Life  and 


Crown  8vo,  5s. 

ESSAYS   on  the  NOVEL   as  ILLUS- 

TRATED    by    SCOTT    and    MISS    AUSTEN.       By 
ADOLPHUS  ALFRED  JACK. 


Crown  Svo,  8s. 

SKETCHES    from    OLD    VIRGINIA. 

By  .k..  G.  BRADLEY. 
Contents  :  The  Doctor — An  Old  Virginia  Poxhunter — On 
the  Old  Bethel  Pike— Parkin  the  Saddler-The  "  Poor 
Whites"  of  the  Mountains— The  Virginia  Quail— Mar'se 
Dab  after  the  War— Two  Episodes  on  Rumbling  Creek — 
Some  Plantation  ^Memories— A  Turkey  Hunter. 


AN    ILLUSTRATED    EDITION    OP 

SENTIMENTAL   TOMMY. 

By  J.  M.  BARltlE,  Illustrated  by  W.  HATHERELL, 
R.I.,  will  be  published  shortly.    Bs. 


','  A  Copy  of  Cassell  &  Company's  LIST  of  XEW  and 
FOaTdCO.MlNQ  VOLUMES  will  be  ient  post-free 
on  application, 

CASSELL     &     COMPANY,     Limited, 

LuJgalu  Hill,  LoaJoii  ,  uud  all  Buok.scller.s. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  price  38.  6.1. 

AFTER    PENTECOST,    WHAT?     By 

the    Rev.   JAMES    M.    CA.MPHELL,    Author  of   "The 
Christ  in  Mau." 

HALF-'JROWN  EDITION  OF  DR.  MILLER'S 

POPULAR  WORK. 

Post  Svo,  cloth  extra,  price  2s.  6d. 

WEEK-DAY     RELIGION.       By    the 

Rev.  J.  R.  MILLER,  D.D.,  Aullior  of  "  A  Help  for  the 
Common  Days,"  &c. 


BY  THE  BISHOP  OF  SOUTHWELL. 
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ME.  MEREDITH  AS  POET. 

Selected    Poems.       By     George     Meredith. 
(Constable  &  Co.) 

ME.  MEEEDITH'S  poetry  is  no  mere 
side-issue  of  the  work  by  which 
he  is  better  known.  Even  were  these 
poems  the  mere  luxuries  of  a  great  prose 
writer,  thej'  would  be  interesting,  and 
would  be  sure  of  a  fit  audience ;  but 
they  are  far  more.  Had  Mr.  Meredith 
published  no  single  word  of  prose ;  had 
he  left  uncreated  those  living,  breathing 
figures  which  have  grown  so  familiar, 
and  merely  chosen  to  give  to  the  world 
this  book  of  verse,  a  slenderer,  but  a 
no  less  sure,  fame  would  have  been  his. 
Not  that  we,  for  one  moment,  recognise  in 
Mr.  Meredith  one  of  the  great  masters  of 
English  verse.  He  is  quite  incapable  of 
such  lines  as 

"  Absent  thee  from  felicity  awhile  "; 
or 

"  In  the  bosom  of  bliss  the  Hght  of  light." 
He  is  still  less  capable  of  such  a  verse  as 

"  For  old  unhappy  far-off  things, 
And  battles  long  ago." 

Judged  by  the  highest  tests,  this  poetry  will 
be  found  wanting;  and  there  seem  to  us 
two  special  deficiencies  in  it.  There  is 
throughout  all  these  poems  a  lack  of  that 
great  simplicity  which  we  demand  in  the 
highest  verse.  Passages  there  are  of  quite 
extraordinary  beauty,  of  ripe  observation 
and  flowing  vigour ;  but  we  are  from  time 
to  time  arrested  by  a  metaphor  or  a  thought 
which  is  baffling  in  the  extreme.  No  doubt 
the  fault  is  largely  that  of  the  reader,  and 
Mr.  Meredith  usually  errs  through  excess 
of  light ;  at  the  same  time,  greater 
poets,  charged  with  an  equal  weight  of 
thought,  have  spoken  more  directly  and 
cleanly.  The  pathetic  quality  seems  almost 
absent — a  quality  which  stands  for  so  much 
in  poetry,  and  is  so  characteristic  of  the 
English  race  that  the  lack  of  it  throughout 
these  poems  is  the  more  remarkable.     We 


are  not  demanding  from  Mr.  Meredith  that 
he  should  write  lines  such  as 

"  And  thou,  too,  old  man,  as  we  have  heard, 

wast  once  happy," 
or 

"  the  sting 
Of  perishable  things  in  my  departing," 

for  there  are  but  one  or  two  in  all  time  who 
can  rise  to  these  levels.  Wliat  we  complain 
of  is,  that  throughout  the  book  the  sense 
of  tears  is  nowhere  apparent.  Having 
pointed  out  what  we  believe  to  be  certain 
limitations  to  Mr.  Meredith's  poetic  gift,  we 
can  the  more  freely  enjoy  its  undoubted 
richness.  We  opened  the  book  at  "  The 
Nuptials  of  Attila,"  and  cannot  refrain  from 
quoting  once  more  its  magnificent  opening  : 

"  Flat  as  to  an  eagle's  eye, 
Earth  hung  under  Attila. 
Sign  for  carnage  gave  he  none. 
In  the  peace  of  his  disdain, 
Sun  and  rain,  and  rain  and  sun, 
Cherished  men  to  wax  again. 
Crawl,  and  in  their  manner  die. 
On  his  people  stood  a  frost. 
Like  the  charger  cut  in  stone. 
Rearing  stiff,  the  warrior  host, 
Which  had  life  from  him  alone. 
Craved  the  trumpet's  eager  note, 
As  the  bridled  earth  the  Spring. 
Rusty  was  the  trumpet's  throat. 
He  let  chief  and  pro^ihet  rave  ; 
Venturous  earth  around  him  string 
Threads  of  grass  and  slender  rye, 
Wave  them,  and  untrampled  wave. 
O  for  the  time  when  God  did  cry, 
Eye  and  have,  my  Attila  !  " 

The  first  two  lines  of  this  passage  are 
magnificent,  particularly  the  word  "hung," 
which  gives  an  impression  of  great  distance 
and  sjiace. 

Note,  too,  the  look  on  the  face  of  the 
"scourge  of  God,"  "in  the  peace  of  his 
disdain."  Still  fin9r  is  the  image  "Like 
the  charger  cut  in  stone,"  &c.,  which 
exactly  gives  the  picture  of  a  huge  host 
ready  to  charge,  but  lifeless  till  their  leader 
gave  the  word.  Surely,  however,  the 
additional  image,  ' '  as  the  bridled  earth  the 
Spring,"  merely  weakens  the  effect,  and  the 
simile  itself  is  altogether  more  common- 
place. Fine,  too,  is  the  evidently  inten- 
tional dissonance,  or  possibly  echo,  in — 

"  When  God  did  cry. 
Eye  and  have,  my  Attila  I  " 

But  the  whole  poem  has  about  it  the  glee 
of  devastation,  the  delight  of  an  appointed 
avenger.  Mr.  Meredith's  metrical  effects 
are  often  bold,  but  always  justified.  Take 
the  fine  line — 

"  He  burst  out  of  the  bosom  of  ire." 

Wonderful,  too,  is  this  picture  : 

' '  Name  us  that, 
Huddled  in  the  comer  dark. 
Humped  and  grinning  like  a  cat ; 
Teeth  for  lips  !     'Tis  she  !     She  stares, 
Glittering  through  her  bristled  hairs." 

We  have  said  that  this  poetry  is  wanting 
in  the  sense  of  tears.  Nowhere  is  this  seen 
more  clearly  than  in  "  The  Lark  Ascending." 
The  verse  here  has  certainly  a  wonderful 
gush  and  clearness  and  quickness  :  it  actually 
does  give  that  sense  of  a  song  so  joyous 
that  the  bird  can  scarcely  get  it  out.     We 


admit,  too,  that  Mr.  Meredith  has  a  perfect 
right  to  take  the  lark  in  his  own  way,  and 
hear  nothing  but  the  rapture.  But  if  we 
compare  the  poem  with  that  of  Shelley,  we 
shall  at  once  see  that  Shelley  strikes  the 
deeper,  and  we  believe  the  truer  note. 
Both  poets  descend  in  spirit  to  the  earth 
after  the  ravishment  of  the  skylark's  voice  ; 
but  Shelley  is  touched  with  a  certain  sadness 
of  the  heart : 

"  We  look  before  and  after. 

And  pine  for  what  is  not ; 

Our  sincerest  laughter 

With  some  pain  is  fraught ; 

Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tell   of 
saddest  thought." 
Now  Mr.  Meredith  is  touched  rather  by  a 
certain  sadness  of  the  mind,  here  beautifully 


"  Was  never  voice  of  ours  could  say 
Our  inmost  in  the  sweetest  way. 
Like  yonder  voice  aloft,  and  link 
All  hearers  in  the  song  they  drink. 
Our  wisdom  speaks  from  failing  blood, 
Our  passion  is  too  full  in  flood. 
We  want  the  key  of  his  wild  note, 
Of  truthful  in  a  tuneful  throat; 
The  song  seraphically  free 
Of  taint  of  personality." 

To  compare  these  two  poems  on  the  same 
theme  will  reveal  to  us  not  a  little  of  Mr. 
Meredith's  excellences,  and  also,  as  we 
think,  of  his  defects.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
this  poem  to  the  lark  has  the  true  exuber- 
ance and  bvibble  of  music.  The  little  poem, 
"Mother  to  Babe,"  opens  in  exquisite 
fashion  : 

"  Fleck  of  sky  you  are 

Dropped  through  branches  dark  "  ; 

but  hardlj'  gives  the  impression  of  complete 
ease  in  the  writing.  Nothing  more  delightful 
in  its  way  than  "Love  in  the  Valley  "  has 
been  written  for  many  years.  It  is  steeped 
from  start  to  finish  in  the  faintness  of  dawn, 
the  freslmess  of  youth.  Take  only  the 
following  lovely  lines,  and  especially  the 
two  last : 

"  Thicker  crowd  the  shades  as  the  grave  East 

deepens, 
Glowing,   and   with   crimson   a    long    cloud 

swells. 
Maiden  still  the  morn  is  ;  and  strange  she  is 

and  secret ; 
Strange  her  eyes  ;  her  cheeks  are  cold  as  cold 

as  sea-sheUs." 

The  "  Hymn  to  Colour  "  we  cannot  profess  to 
Ciuite  understand,  except  the  ending  verses, 
some  lines  of  which  are  deep  and  excellent : 

"  They  do  not  look  through  love  to  look  on 
thee, 
Grave  hoavenliness  !     Nor  know  they  joy  of 

sight, 
Who  deem  the  wave  of  rapt  desire  must  be 
Its  wrecking  and  last  issue  of  delight. 
Dead  seasons  quicken  in  i>ne  petal-spot 
Of  colour  unforgot." 

We  have  still  reason  to  complain  of  a  certain 
coldness  in  Mr.  Meredith  in  the  poem, 
"  Whimper  of  Sympathy."  All  sane,  strong 
men  hate  the  sentimentalist,  who  is  the 
greatest  foe  of  emotion ;  and  there  is  in 
these  verses  a  certain  fine  scorn.  But 
somehow  or  other  we  do  not  feel  that  these 
two  lines  are  quite  in  the  poetic  key  : 

"All  round  we  find  cold  nature  shght 
The  feelings  of  the  tutter-kneed." 
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Here  once  more  we  can  only  raise  fhe  old 
complaint:  that  finely  scornful  as  these 
verses  are,  it  is  none  the  less  tlie  "rueful 
sight  "  of  the  weak  devoured  by  the  strong 
that  should  appeal  to  the  poet.  Such  scorn, 
though  mentally  fine,  is  not  "  the  scorn  of 
scorn  "  which  is  the  dower  of  the  poet.  In 
"The  Appeasement  of  Demeter  "  we  have 
a  poem  really  in  honour  of  laughter  : 

Laughter  !     O  thou  reviver  of  sick  earth  ! 

Good  for  the  spirit,  good 

For  body,  thou  !  to  both  art  wine  and  bread." 

Perhaps,  however,  the  finest  poem  in  the 
book  is  that  called  "The  Day  of  the 
Daughter  of  Hades."  The  author  shows  in 
man}'  another  poem  his  delight  in  life,  his 
love  of  light  and  laughter,  his  Greek  appre- 
hension of  the  beauty  of  earth  ;  but  nowhere, 
we  think,  has  he  given  it  such  full  and 
sweet  utterance.  We  wiU  quote  as_  one 
example  the  following  passage,  containing  a 
wonderf  id  simile  : 

"  He  saw  through  leaves 
The  Mother  and  Daughter  meet. " 
They  stood  by  the  chariot-wheel, 
Embraced,  very  tall,  most  like 
Fellow  poplars,  wind-takeo,  that  reel 
Down  their  shivering  columns  and  strike 
Head  to  head,  crossing  throats  :  and  apart, 
For  the  feast  of  the  look,  they  drew. 
Which  Darkuess  no  longer  could  thwart ; 
And  they  broke  together  anew. 
Exulting  to  tears,  flower  and  bud. 
But  the  mate  of  the  Rayless  was  grave : 
►She  smiled  like  Sleep  on  its  flood, 
That  washes  of  aU  we  crave  : 
Like  the  trance  of  eyes  awake 
And  the  spirit  enshrouded,  she  cast 
The  wan  underworld  on  the  lake." 

This  is  a  passage  of  quiet  beauty ;  but  we 
cannot  forbear  quoting  another  full  of  fire 
and  rush  : 

"  And  the  lord  of  the  steeds  was  in  form 
He,  the  God  of  implacable  brow, 
Darkuess  :  he  :  he  in  person  :  he  raged 
Through  the  wave  like  a  boar  of  the  wilds 
From  the  hunters  and  hounds  disengaged, 
And  a  name  shouted  hoarsely :  his  child's. 
Horror  uielted  in  anguish  to  hear. 
Lo,  the  wave  hissed  apart  for  the  path 
Of  the  terrible  Charioteer, 
With  the  foam  and  torn  features  of  wrath. 
Hurled  aloft  on  each  arm  in  a  sheet ; 
And  the  steeds  clove  it,  rushing  at  land 
Like  the  teeth  of  the  famished  at  meat. 
Then  he  swept  out  his  hand." 


We  must  leave  this  fine  poem  with  the  cry 
of  "  Skiageneia  !  "  ringing  in  our  ears. 

The  "Yoimg  Princess"  is  lightlj'  and 
often  beautifidly  written,  but  has  not  the 
flash  and  force  of  the  passage  just  quoted, 
or  the  deep  charm  of  the  passage  before. 
Here  are  four  mighty  lines  from  "Lucifer 
in  Starlight." 

"  Now  his  huge  bulk  o'er  Afric's  sands  careened, 
Xow  the  bliick  pliiuet  shadowed  Arctic  suows. 
Soariug  througti  wider  zones  that  jjricked  his 

ecars 
With  memory  of  the  old  revolt  from  Awe." 

Somehow  or  other  the  word  "  pricked  "  seems 
rather  too  smidl  for  the  elfect  of  zones,  but 
the  poem,  both  in  idea — that  though  Lucifer 
revolted  from  Awe,  he  sank  before  Law — 
and  in  execution,  is  very  strong.  "  The  Star 
Sirius  ''  is,  wo  think,  nothing  like  as  graiul. 


and  such  words  as  "  dotlings "  and  such 
lines  as 

"  Eeducing  many  lustrous  to  the  lean  " 

can  scarcely  be  called  happy.  Of  the 
tributes  to  Shakespeare  there  is  no  end, 
and  Mr.  Meredith  makes  his  contribution. 
We  are  much  inclined  to  doubt  whether 
Shakespeare  was  the  calm  and  benignant 
creature  which  it  is  the  custom  of  all  critics 
and  most  poets  to  imagine.  The  old  note 
is  struck  by  Mr.  Meredith,  who  says  : 

"  Thy  greatest  knew  thee,  Mother  Earth  ;  un- 
soured 
He  knew  thy  sons." 

Tennyson  speaks  of 

"  Universal  Shakespeare,  bland  and  mild." 

Matthew  Arnold  paints  the  same  picture. 
One  woidd  like  to  ask  whether  the  reader  of 
"OtheUo,"  "Lear,"  "  Timon,"  "  Meastire 
for  Measure,"  and  the  Sonnets  would  rise 
from  his  book  with  quite  the  same  feeling 
of  serenity  and  blandness  in  Shakespeare's 
character.  We  should,  at  least,  like  to  ask 
Mr.  Meredith  whether  the  word  "  unsoured  " 
would  apply  to  that  wonderfid  piece  of 
verse  beginning 

"  Tired  of  all  these  for  restful  Death  I  cry." 

In  "AVinter  Heavens"  we  cannot  pass  by 
the  following  splendid  lines : 

' '  The  hving  throb  in  me,  the  dead  revive. 
Yon   mantle   clothes  us:  there,  past  mortal 

breath, 
Life  glistens  on  the  river  of  the  death." 

"  The  Old  Chartist "  is,  in  its  way,  delightful ; 
and  the  whole  scene  with  the  rat  and  the 
mud-bank  is  natural  in  the  extreme. 
Especially  good  is 

"  I  feel  superior  to  a  chap  whose  place 
Commands  him  to  be  neat  and  supple." 

"  Fair  Ladies  in  Eevolt "  is  not,  we  think, 
(piite  so  successful,  and  there  are  one  or 
two  lines  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
scan.     For  instance  : 

"  You  have  erred 
In  mind  only,  and  the  perils  that  ensue." 

We  have  no  space  to  comment  on  the 
many  powerf id  touches  in  "The  Woods  of 
AVostermain,"  with  its  ghastly  ending.  AVe 
shoidd  like  to  take  leave  of  Mr.  Meredith 
the  poet  with  a  last  look  at  "  Modern  Love." 
The  first  of  these  poems  is,  we  think,  the 
finest.     Listen  to  the  ending  lines  : 


But  we  do  not  quite  like  the  line — it  sounds 
a  little  hollow  and  swollen  : 

"Thundering  like  ramping  hosts  of  warrior 
horse." 
We  have,  as  we  said,  found  Mr.  Meredith 
the  poet  somewhat  cold,  and  lamented  a 
certain  obscurity  m  his  verse  ;  but  that  it  is 
the  verse  of  a  true,  and,  at  times,  a  splendid 
poet,  no  one  with  eyes  or  ears  can  for  a 
moment  doubt. 


"  Then  when  the   fire   doomed  blackening,   I 
found 
Her   cheek   was    salt  against   my  kiss,    and 

swift 

Up  the  sharp  scale  of  sobs  her  breast  did  hft : 
Now    am    I    haunted    by    that    taste,    that 
sound  ! " 
Then  what  a  depth  of  truth  there  is  in  the 
following  verse  : 

"  In  tragic  Ufe,  God  wot. 
No  villain  need  be  !     Passions  spin  the  plot ; 
W^o  are  betrayed  by  what  is  false  within." 

The   third   poem   is   less   fine;    but  in   the 
fourth  we  get  such  lines  as 

"  Ah,  what  a  dusty  auswer  gets  the  soul 
W'heu  hot  for  certainties  in  this  our  life  I  " 


ME.  HENLEY'S  "BURNS." 

The  Poetry  of  Robert  Burns.  Vol.  IV. 
Edited  "by  W.  E.  Henley  and  T.  F. 
Henderson. 

Mr.  Henley  has  ever  been  the  enfant  perdu 
of    literature.       It    has    always   been    the 
emprise  perilous  which  has  had  attractions 
for  him.     In  the  achievement  (essayed   in 
company  with  Mr.  T.  F.  Henderson)  which 
he  has  now  brought  to  a  successful  close  by 
this  fourth  and  final  volume  of  the  "  Cen- 
tenary Edition  of  Burns,"  the  old  fighting 
instinct    shows    itself   strong    as  ten   or  a 
dozen   years   ago.     Of  whatever  he  set  his 
pen  to,  one  might  be  sure  the  average  man 
woidd   say:     "True,    no   doubt;    but   how 
frightfully  imprudent  to  say  it  1  "     To  speak 
the  truth  "about  Burns  !     If  Mr.  Henley  had 
looked  round  him  for  what  forlorn  hope  yet 
remaino  1  to  lead,  he  could  not  have  made  a 
more   keenly   characteristic   choice.  _  When 
the   third  volume   appeared,  the  vital  and 
straight-spoken  notes  of   Mr.   Henley   and 
Mr.   Henderson  showed  plainly  enough  to 
what  manner  of  issue  they  were  leading; 
and  that  issue  we  indicated  in  our  comments 
at  the  time.     Now  we  have  Mr.   Henley  s 
own  summing-up  of  Burns's  "Life,  Genius, 
and  Achievement,"  in  an  essay  bold,  vivid, 
complete   with   all  his   old    mastery.       Ue 
look  to  see  how  far  it  confirms  or  contradicts 
the   summary    which    we    based  on  those 
former  notes,  and  find  that  in  the  mam  we 
were  not  far  astray  as  to  his  mmd.     What 
difference  there  is  arises  mostly  from   the 
fact  that  we  dealt  with  but  a  part  of  Burns, 
and  here  (of  course)  Mr.  Henley  is  dealing 
with  the  whole ;  so  that  it  displays  Burns  i  n 
a  more  favourable— rightly,  a  more  favour- 
able light.      Let  it  be  our  first  duty,  and 
our   pleasure,    to   say   that  we   accept  Mr. 
Henley's  conclusions  with  an  assent  as  com- 
plete and  cordial  as  is  weU  possible  for  two 
diverse  minds  in  this  world  of  divergence 
In  but  a  few  points  (which  we  shaU  come  at 
in  due  course)  do  we  feol  any  recalcitrance  ; 
and  those  are  mostly  tilings  which  have  to 
do   with   Burns   the   man,   not  Burns    tHe 


The  editors  teU  us  (in  the  preface)  that 
they  have  already  incurred  violent  hostility 
from  numbers  of  the  poet's  coimtrymen,  on 
account  of  the  previous  volumes  ;  thoiigli 
their  views  were  rather  to  be  gathered  than 
read  therein.  Mr.  Henley's  essay  wiU  not 
be  a  peace-ofiering;  but  he  has  too  many 
scars  of  battle  to  care.  Let  him  take  the 
thanks  of  the  few,  which  to-morrow  wdl  be 
the  thanks  of  the  many.  He  has  uttered 
what  none  have  dared  to  utter,  and  none— it 
Ihoy   had  dared— could  have    uttered  vvitii 
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like  weight,  and  faculty  to  compel  audience. 
It  is  fortunately  impossible — or  impossible 
with  any  plausibilitj' — to  account  for  his 
utterance  hy  international  prejudice.  He 
has  at  all  times  shown  such  liking-  for  Scots 
writers,  and  been  so  connected  with  Scots- 
men, that  many  have  taken  him  to  be  him- 
self a  Scot.  It  was  as  editor  of  a  Scots 
paper  that  he  first  acquired  his  present 
brilliant  repute  and  authority  in  the  world 
of  journalism.  Already,  indeed,  his  book  of 
prose  had  made  him  known  as  a  master  of 
letters,  with  a  style  of  perfect  individuality 
and  insuperable  elan — the  leau  sahreur  of 
essayists.  But  it  was  his  editing  of  the 
Scots — afterwards  the  Natiotxal — Observer, 
which  made  him  not  merely  the  possessor  of 
style  in  himself,  but  the  cause  of  style  in 
others,  an  acknowledged  revolutioniser  of 
English  journalism.  Therefore  none  can 
ascribe  his  summary  of  Bums  to  anything 
but  a  disposition  which  sets  the  truth  of 
literature  before  aU  nationality,  and  before 
ignorant  obloquy.  Nor  has  he  tripped  as 
he  might  have  tripped.  The  Mr.  Henley 
we  knew  of  old  neither  praised  nor  blamed 
by  halves.  He  loved  a  writer ;  and  he 
descended  in  avalanchine  praise  which  often 
swept  judgment  before  it.  He  saw  grave, 
unnoted  sins  in  a  writer ;  and  poured  on 
him  a  glut  of  mitraiUe  before  which  the 
hapless  author's  renown  "reeled,  shattered 
and  sundered."  Into  no  such  trap  has  he 
fallen  here.  Mr.  Henley  seems  to  gain 
with  the  process  of  the  years.  Without 
sacrificing  a  jot  of  effectiveness,  he  has  com- 
passed an  even  balance  of  treatment. 
Seldom,  indeed,  can  so  grave  a  justice  of 
matter  have  been  fused  with  such  brilliant 
entrain  of  manner. 

What  admirer  of  Bums,  in  good  truth, 
could  desire  bolder,  nay,  more  audacious 
estimate  of  the  poet's  jilace  in  literature 
than  is  given  by  Mr.  Henley  ?  It  wiU  not 
suffice  the  rabid  Bumsian  :  "Think  nothing 
gained,"  he  cries,  "while  aught  remains"  ; 
and  allow  that  his  poet's  Muse  stands  next 
in  beauty  to  Helen  and  Cleopatra,  he  wiU 
not  be  pacified  unless  you  concede  that  she 
unites  the  golden  tresses  of  the  Greek  with 
the  dark  riches  of  the  Egyptian.  Eeason — 
at  the  name  of  Burns  reason  must  bow ; 
"  there  is  reason  in  roasting  of  eggs,"  but 
not  in  toasting  of  Bums.  His  place,  says 
Mr.  Henley,  is  "  in  the  first  flight  of  Eng- 
lish poets  after  Milton,  Chaucer,  Shake- 
speare." Is  it  not  enough?  "Enough, 
aye,  and  too  much  !  "  many  may  be  inclined 
to  cry  with  the  reviewer ;  "Is  this  the  grave 
judgment  you  talked  of  even  now  ?  "  Well, 
let  us  look  Mr.  Henley's  gift-horse  a  little  in 
the  mouth.  He  declares  with  explicit  justice  : 
"It  is  not  for  '  the  love  of  lovely  words ' 
that  we  revert  to  Burns.  He  has  all 
manner  of  qualities — wit,  fancy,  vision  of 
a  kind,  nature,  gaiety,  the  richest  humour, 
a  sort  of  homespim  verbal  magic."  Never- 
theless he  affirms,  "But  for  beauty  we 
must  go  elsewliither."  It  is  simple  verity. 
What,  then,  does  Mr.  Henley  mean  by  his 
fijTst-c^uoted  declaration  ?  This  he  means  : 
the  power,  the  consummate  power  of  Burns 
is  to  be  sought  in  what  we  may  perhaps  call 
his  poems  of  character.  "  The  master-quality 
of  Burns  ...  is  humour."  There  it  is, 
the    long-awaited    truth    spoken    at    last ; 


directly,  clearly,  courageously.  Therefore 
Mr.  Henley  concludes : 

"  The  world  of  '  Scotch  morals,  Scotch  religion, 
.and  Scotch  drink,'  may  be  ugly  or  not  (as  re- 
fracted through  his  temperament  it  is  not). 
Ugly  or  not,  however,  it  was  the  world  of 
Bums  ;  to  paint  it  was  part  of  his  mission.  .  .  . 
The  world  of  reaUsm  lay  bread-beaten  by  his 
ancestors  ...  he  followed  it  with  vision,  with 
humour,  'inspiration  and  sympathy,'  acd  with 
art;  and  in  the  sequel  he  is  found  to  have  a 
place  r  f  his  owu  in  thu  first  flight  of  Eng- 
lish poets  after  Milton,  Chaucer,  Shakespeare." 

You  see  now  what  it  means.  It  means — 
not  that  Mr.  Henley  is  under  any  delusion 
as  to  the  mode  of  Burns's  gift — but  that 
humour  and  dramatic  vision  have  for  Mr. 
Henley  a  poetic  value  which  for  some  of  us 
they  have  not,  Admit  that,  and  Burns's 
latest  editor  is  not  far  wrong  in  the  place  he 
assigns  to  Bums. 

AVherefore,  seeing  that  his  comparative 
estimate  in  no  way  thickens  his  sight  of 
Burns's  absolute  powers  and  their  nature, 
we  are  little  disposed  to  contend  over  it ;  we 
can  afford  to  pass  it  by  on  the  other  side. 
Personally,  if  Shakespeare  had  given  us 
Falstaffs  as  the  sands  of  the  sea,  and  plays 
like  "Much  Ado  about  Nothing"  as  the 
stars  of  the  heavens,  wo  shordd  judge  him  a 
great  dramatist,  we  should  not  judge  him  a 
great  poet.  But  the  essential  thing  remains, 
that  Mr.  Henley  sees  Burns  exactly  as  he  is, 
and  utters  his  seeing  without  fear  or  flinch- 
ing. The  rest  is  a  bagatelle.  "  The  master- 
qualitj'of  Burns  is  humour."  The  "Address 
to  the  Deil,"  "The Devil  and  Dr.  Hornbook," 
\  those  irreverent,  pungent,  irresistible  flights 
of  satire  against  the  gloomy  spirit  of  Scotch 
Calvinism,  those  pictures  of  peasant  jollity, 
of  vagrant  revelry,  full  of  animal  spirits, 
of  shrewdness,  of  character — instantaneous 
sgraffiti,  the  Comic  Muse  barefoot,  reckless, 
tossing  with  dishevelled  laughter ;  these 
are  "  rantin',  rovin' Eobin  "  himself.  Him- 
self, and  also — as  Mr.  Henley  sees — his  pre- 
decessors, Fergusson,  and  the  author  of 
Cfirist's  Kirh  on  the  Green,  and  the  many 
more.  In  the  Songs  this  is  far  more  so. 
Mr.  Henley  says  plainly  that  Bums  worked 
best  in  these  where  "  he  had  a  lead  "  from 
some  older  singer  ;  and  that  it  is  such  IjtIcs 
which  "  show  Burns  the  song-smith  at  his 
best."  He  addiices  in  the  notes  of  this 
edition  abundant  proofs  of  the  fact — some  of 
which  we  quoted  at  length  in  reviewing  the 
third  volume.  In  our  opinion,  this  fact, 
now  thoroughly  established  by  Messrs. 
Henley  and  Henderson,  must  needs  place 
Burns  somewhat  below  true  greatness  as  a 
song-writer.  This,  however,  does  not  seem 
to  be  altogether  Mr.  Henley's  view.  It  is 
so  far  true,  he  says,  in  that  "  the  Burns  of 
fact  differs,  and  differs  considerably  and  at 
many  points,  from  the  Bums  of  legend." 
But  "  enough  remains  to  Burns  to  keep  him 
easily  first  in  the  first  flight  of  singers  in  the 
vernacular,  and  to  secure  him,  ovitside  the 
vernacular,  the  fame  of  an  unique  artist." 
Our  objection  to  this  (let  it  j)ass  for  what  it 
is  worth)  would  be  that  the  old  border 
singers  were  "vernacular,"  and  easily  pass 
Burns  in  the  serious  lyric.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Henley  woidd  argue  that  few  of 
their  productions  are  real  songs,  but  rather 
belong  to  the  class  of  brief  ballads. 


ISIr.  Henley  is  not  less,  but  rather  more 
outspoken,  in  dealing  with  Burns  the  man. 
Terrible  wiU  be  the  flutter  in  the  kailyards 
over  this  section  of  his  work.  Not  Don 
Quixote  among  the  puppets  worked  such 
slaughter  grim  and  great  as  Mr.  Henley 
when  he  lugs  out  his  long  sword,  and  slices 
right  and  left  among  the  marionettes  that 
have  hitherto  done  duty  in  the  pleasant 
tragedy  mixed  full  of  lamentable  mirth  of 
"The  Ploughman  Poet ;  or,  the  Glasses  and 
the  Lasses."  Wood  and  tinsel  are  scattered 
about  the  stage  ;  even  Highland  Mary  lies 
lopped  and  low.  For  that  last  deed  let  Mr. 
Henley  have  our  warmest  thanks.  Hateful 
is  all  sham,  but  most  hateful  of  all  the  senti- 
mental sham.  Let  him  also  be  tlianked  that, 
by  way  of  righteous  compensation,  he  has 
championed  poor  Jean  Armour,  neglected  of 
all  the  sentimentalists,  because  Burns  took  the 
romance  out  of  her  by  giving  her  the  tardy 
justice  of  marriage — not  that  the  tardiness 
was  his  fault.  For  the  first  time  we  have 
Burns  with  the  whitewash  scraped  off  him 
— in  his  colours  as  he  lived. 

Mr.  Henley  sums  his  own  sketch  in 
one  chance-drojiped  sentence:  "The  lewd, 
amazing  peasant  of  genius,  the  inspired 
faun."  Nay,  he  carries  the  revolt  against 
smug  unreality  to  excess ;  until  we  think 
of  Lear  tearing  off  his  "lendings,"  when 
the  contemplation  of  Poor  Tom  has  con- 
victed him  of  being  "sophisticated."  He 
declares  it  too  late  to  apologise  for  the 
"primordial  instinct,"  and  a  particularly 
rank  absurdity  "in  the  case  of  a  man 
who  so  exulted  in  its  manifestations  and 
results "  as  Burns.  Passing  by  the 
principle  involved  in  this  sentence,  most 
people  will  understand  from  it  that  Mr. 
Henley  ajjplauds  Burns  for  illustrating  the 
"  primordial  instinct  "  by  a  life-long  career 
of  seduction  ;  and  it  is  not  probable  that 
Mr.  Henley  c^uite  meant  that.  He  shows 
clearly  enough  at  the  end  what  is  really  to 
be  said  of  Burns:  "a  peasant  of  genius 
jjerverted  from  his  peasanthood  ....  con- 
strained to  live  his  qualities  into  defects." 
Let  it  be  added,  that,  though  we  have 
talked  of  the  poet's  "  career  of  seduction " 
(because,  like  Mr.  Henley,  we  have  a  taste 
for  calling  things  by  their  names),  it  was 
far  from  implying  what  it  would  imply  in 
a  higher  society.  The  young  ladies  of  such 
a  commimity  did  not  need  much  seduction. 
The  delicate  manner  in  which  Jean  Armour 
opened  her  affair  with  Burns  is  typical. 
Some  philosophers  affirm  that  in  all  love 
affairs  the  first  call  comes  from  the  woman, 
though  it  is  a  silent  call.  But  these 
maidens  were  articulate,  and  left  nothing 
to  chance. 

We  are  not,  it  is  true,  personally 
acquainted  with  Scottish  village  life,  we 
are  willing  to  believe  that  things  may 
have  bettered  since  Burns  wrote  ;  and  there 
is  an  immense  gap  between  Mauchline  and 
Thrums.  Yet  we  do  not  speak  out  of  our 
inner  consciousness  only.  The  reviewei 
has  lived  intimately  in  contact  with  a 
type  of  peasantry  strongly  analogous 
to  that  described  by  Burns,  though 
more  dour,  less  streaked  with  gaiety, 
and  has,  therefore,  a  vivid  realisation 
of  what  such  an  environment  means. 
Even   in  our  actual  position  of  superiority 
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and  proud  enlightenment,  we  do  not  find 
any  stone  exactly  safe  to  throw  at  him. 
From  this  same  experience,  we  doubt  the 
heroism  which  Mr.  ITenley  imputes  to  Jean 
Armour  in  a  certain  detail  of  conduct.  He 
hardly,  we  think,  realises  the  extent  to 
which  such  girls'  sensibilities  are  duUed  in 
these  matters.  But  aU  this  is  not  to  be 
pursued  here.  Enough  that  without  such 
experience  it  is  not  possible  to  understand 
all  the  excuse  for  Bums. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  hope  that  Mr. 
Henley's  courage  and  sincerity  wiU  purify 
the  atmosphere  about  Burns.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  Chinese  Emperor's  clothes,  one 
has  spoken,  and  now  many  may  begin  to 
speak.  But,  as  in  Andersen's  story,  to  say 
that  first  word  it  needed,  if  not  a  child,  what 
is  in  some  ways  the  same — a  man  of  genius. 


INACCURATE   HISTOEY. 

The  Battlefields  of  Thessaly :     By  Sir  EUis 
Ashmead-Bartlett,  M.P.     (John  Murray.) 

Tuis  is  a  wearisome  and  profitless  work.  It 
cannot  pretend  to  be  a  new  and  original 
history  of  the  recent  campaign  in  Greece, 
owing  to  the  very  trifling  portion  of  the 
fighting  that  the  author  himself  witnessed. 
Nor,  so  far  as  he  was  himself  present  at  the 
battlefields  of  Thessaly,  did  his  personal 
experiences  differ  at  all  from  those  already 
recounted  in  book  form  by  several  of  the 
newspaper  correspondents  who  professionally 
went  all  through  the  war.  Nor,  indeed, 
has  Sir  Ellis  anything  very  fresh  to  tell  us 
about  his  capture  by  a  Greek  gunboat, 
while  the  circumstance,  naturally  enough, 
hardly  appeals  to  him  so  humorously  as  it 
did  to  the  English  journalists  who  narrated 
it  at  the  time.  It  may  also  be  suggested 
that  the  resistance  of  the  Greeks  to  the 
Turks  was  of  so  contemptible  a  nature,  on 
the  whole,  that  it  would  hardly  be  worth  a 
new  and  minute  description,  even  if  it  had 
been  possible  for  any  individual  to  procure 
one.  But  Sir  EUis  is  by  no  means  an 
accurate  observer,  and,  being  cursed  with 
the  trick  of  needless  repetition,  he  gets  into 
absurd  tangles.  The  long  artillery  duel  at 
Mati  will  not  rank  as  an  historical  event  of 
any  great  importance,  but  it  is  no  doubt 
excusable  for  our  present  writer  to  tell  us 
that  on  its  third  day  (>)eing  the  day  of  his 
own  arrival  on  the  scene  of  action)  "  the 
first  shell  was  fired  in  the  artillery  fight  at 
7.45,  and  the  cannonade  continued  without 
cessation  till  about  1 2 .  -1 .5 . "  But  is  it  excusable 
forhim  to  toll  us,  throe  cliapters  on,  in  another 
account  of  the  same  battle,  that  "a  furious 
cannonade  began  at  eleven  o'clock  and  lasted 
till  tour"  ?  His  ideas  of  distances  are  equally 
vague.  He  tells  us  how  he  watched  this 
same  engagement  from  the  top  of  the 
Melouna  Pass,  at  a  distance  of  but  two 
miles  from  the  Turkish  batteries.  But  on 
the  next  day,  when  he  descends  into  the 
plain,  he  quotes  this  distance  as  four  miles. 
Other  authorities  make  it  even  further,  and 
on  yet  another  page  of  the  book  before  us 
it  is  described  as  "  about  two  hours'  ride." 
What  can  be  the  use  of  such  contradictors- 


details,  except  to  distract  the.  reader  from 
pajdng  attention  to  the  author's  conclu- 
sions? 

Sir  Ellis  cannot  even  be  congratulated 
on  the  maps  which  he  includes  in  his 
volume.  Beautifully  printed  as  they  are, 
their  blunders  are  aU  the  more  manifest. 
The  projected  railway,  for  example,  via. 
ThermopyliB  and  Lamia  to  Larissa  is 
inserted  as  enjoying  the  same  definite  exist- 
ence as  the  railways  from  Volo  to  Larissa 
and  Kalabatea,  while  the  much-used  rail- 
way from  Lamia  to  Marina  is  omitted  from 
the  same  chart.  The  spelling  of  the  various 
towns  varies  with  the  maps,  even  though  in 
the  text  the  name  of  the  new  premier, 
M.  EaUi,  is  consistently  spelt  (for  no 
apparent  reason)  Rhallys.  These,  no  doubt, 
would  be  trivialities  if  in  other  respects  we 
could  obtain  accurate  history  or  comment. 
But,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  on  p.  94  we 
are  told  that  certain  mistakes  in  tactics  on 
the  part  of  the  Turks  at  Valestino  and 
Domoko  "  are  explained  or  excused  on  the 
ground  that  the  modern  long  range  or 
repeating  rifle  prevents  the  soldier  from 
being  kept  in  hand."  Yet  it  is  the  fact,  as 
truly  narrated  on  p.  140  of  the  same  book, 
that  ' '  the  Turkish  infantry  were  aU  armed 
with  the  Martini-Henry  rifle  "  at  Velestino, 
and  that  "  only  one  brigade  of  the  second 
division"  had  the  Mauser  at  Domoko,  which 
brigade  fought  with  remarkable  bravery 
and  jjerfect  discipline.  So,  too,  on  p.  1.39, 
Pharsalos  is  mentioned  as  marked  by  one  of 
the  "  largest  and  most  sanguinary  conflicts, 
and  by  the  heaviest  losses  to  the  Turks." 
Yet  on  p.  22.5  we  are  told  "  the  action  at 
Pharsalos  cannot  be  called  a  battle,"  and  on 
p.  229  that  the  Turkish  loss  in  the  same 
engagement  was  "  about  300  men  Jwrs  de 
combat."  Many  other  "howlers"  of  equal 
calibre  might  be  quoted  if  space  permitted, 
but  enough  have  been  advanced  to  indicate 
the  value  that  this  volume  would  possess  as 
a  book  of  reference.  Sir  Ellis  Ashmead 
Bartlett,  M.P.'s  Eussophobic  views  on  the 
Eastern  Question  are  already  pretty  well 
known,  and  are  no  doubt  appreciated  at 
their  full  value  by  his  friends.  The  medley 
of  obvious  blunders  in  which  these  opinions 
are  involved  in  The  Battlefields  of  Thessahj 
will  scarcely  assist  them  to  carry  conviction 
to  the  minds  of  his  political  opponents. 


SIGNED  CRITICISM. 

Studies    in    Two    Literatures.      By    Arthur 
Symons.     (Leonard  Smithers.) 

Mr.  SY^toNS  believes  in  the  personal 
element  in  criticism  :  he  judges  no 
author,  no  book,  by  generally  accepted 
formula  or  hard  and  fast  dogmatic  rule. 
He  is  distinctly  an  impressionist,  and  his 
criticisms  are  the  records  of  his  own  feelings 
while  reading  certain  books.  He  does  not 
care  an  iota  for  abstract  generalities,  for  his 
studies  are  studies  in  purely  personal  sensa- 
tions. And  as  every  man  is,  at  his  best,  but 
a  creature  of  moods  and  impulses,  it  would 
be  unfair  to  expect  to  find  in  these  studies, 
written  as  they  were  at  different  times  and 


under  different  circumstances,  an  absolute 
continuity  of  thought,  an  absolute  freedom 
from  contradictions.  As  it  is,  the  slight  con- 
tradictions and  revisions  of  previous  im- 
pressions which  crop  up  here  and  there  only 
add  to  the  charm  of  the  book. 

These  studies  are  divided  into  (1)  Studies 
in  the  Elizabethan  Drama;  (2)  Studies  in 
Contemporary  Literature;  (3)  Notes  and 
Impressions  :  English  Writers ;  (4)  Notes 
and  Impressions  :  French  Writers.  Of 
these,  the  Studies  in  the  Elizabethan 
Drama  are  the  least  successful ;  while 
the  Notes  on  French  writers  are  somewhat 
disappointing  and  unsatisfactory.  In  the 
Shakespeare  essaj's,  Mr.  Symons  has,  as  he 
remarks  in  the  preface,  been  forced  to  become 
argumentative — "  that  was  a  necessity  of  the 
case,  as  I  had  to  clear  the  ground."  Now 
this  clearing  of  the  ground  is  useful,  but 
somewhat  exasperating  and  tedious  work ; 
and  though  Mr.  Symons  does  his  best 
to  make  interesting  the  time-worn  argu- 
ments of  date  and  place  and  "internal 
evidences,"  he  cannot  conceal  his  sense  of 
the  utter  futility  of  them  all.  In  argu- 
ments, in  clearing  the  groimd,  personal 
impressions  count  for  very  little.  The 
essays  included  under  this  section  are  on 
"Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  "Macbeth," 
"Twelfth  Night,"  "  Measure  for  Measure," 
"The  Winter's  Tale,"  "Titus  Andronicus," 
and  "Henry  VIII. ,"  Philip  Massinger  and 
John  Day.  They  were  written  as  intro- 
ductions to  an  edition  of  Shakespeare's  plays, 
and  the  "Mermaid  Series"  of  Elizabethan 
dramatists,  and  model  introductions  the}' 
unquestionably  are.  But  they  are  nothing 
more.  They  contain  admirable  summaries 
of  the  works  of  a  host  of  writers  on  the 
same  subjects,  -but  little  that  is  distinctly 
original.  Here  and  there,  when  Mr.  Symons 
allows  himself  a  free  hand  and  gives  his 
own  impressions  of  certain  characters — 
notably  of  Cleopatra  and  Lady  Macbeth — 
they  rise  above  the  level  of  the  merely 
commonplace ;  but  for  a  volume  of  this 
kind,  a  book  that  makes  some  claim  for 
permanency,  the  clearing  of  the  ground  is 
altogether  too  much  in  evidence.  The  best 
ossaj'  is  that  on  "  Titus  Andronicus,"  where 
the  evolution  of  the  tragedy  of  blood,  the 
change  from  the  merely  horrible  in  "The 
Spanish  Tragedy"  or  the  "Jew  of  Malta" 
to  the  intensely  and  magnificently  terrible, 
then  to  the  most  awful  of  all,  the  tragedy 
of  the  soul,  is  traced  with  particular 
clearness. 

In  the  "  Studies  in  Contemporary  Litera- 
ture "  Mr.  Symons  is  on  surer  and  more 
congenial  ground,  for  he  is  a  modern  of  the 
moderns,  one  of  les  Jeunes.  We  have  here 
essays  on  Christina  Eossetti,  WiUiam 
Morris,  Coventry  Patmore,  Walter  Pater, 
Modernity  in  Verse  and  on  Zola's  Method — 
essays  intensely  personal,  and  containing  no 
suggestion  of  finality.  It  will  be  seen 
at  once  •  that  in  reviewing  these  studies 
we  are  confined  to  the  exjiression  of 
agreement  with  or  disagreement  from  the 
personal  impressions  they  set  forth.  To 
begin  with,  we  certainly  do  not  like  the 
passage  on  the  first  page  of  the  essay  on 
Christina  Eossetti,  which  reads  very  much 
like  a  sneer  at  the  genius  of  Mrs.  Browning, 
and  though  in  our  admiration  for  the  poema 
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of  Miss  Rossetti  we  would  yield  to  none, 
we  should  hardly  care  to  subscribe  to  Mr. 
Symons's  dictum  that  "she  j)ossessed  a  power 
of  artistic  self-restraint  which  no  other  woman 
who  has  written  verse,  except  the  supreme 
Sapho,  has  ever  shown.  .  .  .  She  is  more 
English  than  any  Englishwoman."  In  pass- 
ing we  may  say  that  we  have  noted  through- 
out the  book  quite  a  number  of  such 
dogmatic  exaggerations.  Mr.  Symons's  some- 
what magnified  enthusiasms  may  serve  as 
an  excuse  for  these  outbursts,  but  many  of 
his  studies — that  on  Walter  Pater,  for  in- 
stance— suffer  from  a  superfluity  of  admira- 
tion. The  2'6culiar  note  of  Christina 
Rossetti's  genius  is  well  summed  up  as  "  a 
power  of  seeing  finely  beyond  the  scope  of 
ordinary  vision  ...  an  autumnal  muse, 
perhaps,  but  the  muse  certainly  of  an  autumn 
going  down  towards  winter  with  the  happy 
light  still  on  it  of  a  past,  or  now  but 
scarcely  passing  summer."  In  such  sum- 
mings  up,  Mr.  Symons's  method  is  seen  at 
his  best.  They  are  terse,  grapliic,  and 
original,  and,  as  a  rule,  give  in  a  few  lines  a 
wonderfully  true  picture  of  the  author's 
peculiar  genius. 

In  the  essay  on  William  Morris,  Mr. 
Symons  is  inclined  to  emphasise  rather  too 
strongly  what  he  aptly  calls  the  "  vague 
and  monotonous,  and  continuous  and  restful 
going  on  "  of  the  poems,  and  to  ignore  the 
real  passion  and  fire  of  which  Morris's  work 
was  so  full.  It  is  curious  to  find  a  critic 
who  in  his  confession  of  faith  in  the  preface 
to  this  volume  writes:  "A  work  of  art  has 
but  one  reason  of  existence — that  it  should 
be  a  work  of  art,  a  moment  of  the  eternity 
of  beauty,"  complaining  that  "  to  read  'The 
Earthly  Paradise '  is  like  taking  a  dose  of 
opium,"  and  that  iu  Morris's  work  there  is 
a  sense  of  "  that  weariness  which  comes  of 
over-much  repose." 

Mr.  Symons's  criticism  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  is  rather  carping,  and  shows 
that  he  has  failed  to  fathom  the  marvellous 
attractiveness  of  Stevenson  the  man  apart 
from  Stevenson  the  writer.  There  is  a  lack  of 
the  all-necessary  .sympathy  in  Mr.  Symons's 
study.  The  "Notes  on  French  Writers" 
are,  as  we  have  said  before,  distinctly  dis- 
appointing. Mr.  Symons  knows  contempor- 
ary French  literature,  at  least  contemporary 
French  poetry,  better  than  most  critics. 
He  has  soaked  himself  in  Continentalisms 
of  every  kind,  but  these  stiulies  are  scrappy 
and  haphazard  and  incomplete.  In  one  is 
he  biographical,  in  another  critical,  and, 
though  aU  are  interesting,  the  wisdom  of 
including  such  flimsy  impressions  in  a 
volume  of  solid  merit  is  questionable.  The 
note  on  CatuUe  Mendes  is  altogether 
laudatory.  Yet  a  man  who  has  abused 
his  ^  real  talents  as  Mendes  has  done  is 
positively  despicable. 

We  have  left  to  the  last  Mr.  Symons's 
essay  on  "Modernity  in  Verse," perhaps  the 
most  suggestive  study  in  the  collection. 
With  all  the  good  that  he  says  of  Mr. 
Henley's  poetry  we  heartily  agree,  but  it  is  a 
pity  that  no  mention  is  made  of  Mr.  Epling, 
one  of  the  most  essentially  modern  of  poets. 
Mr.  Symons  finds  in  Mr.  Henley's  capacity 
for  dealing  with  London,  with  the  madden- 
ing roar  and  rush  of  life,  the  true  test  of 
modernity. 


THE    SOCIAL    PROBLEM    IN 
SWITZERLAND. 

Social   Switzerland.      By   William   Harbutt 
Dawson.     (Chapman  &  Hall.) 

Mr.  Dawson  writes  primarily  for  the  ex- 
pert, and  those  who  are  intimately  connected 
with  trade  organisations  or  social  work  in 
this  country  will  find  his  book  particidarly 
suggestive  and  instructive ;  bvit  in  these 
days,  when  such  problems  as  the  relief  of 
the  unemployed,  the  housing  of  Jthe  aged 
poor,  or  the  protection  of  the  working 
classes,  are  forced  into  such  tremendous 
prominence,  the  experiments  which  have 
been  carried  on  in  Switzerland  become  of 
universal  interest.  We  could  have  wished 
that  Mr.  Dawson  had  pointed  out  more  dis- 
tinctly the  difference  between  the  social 
legislation  now  in  force  in  England,  France, 
and  Germany  and  that  of  the  various  can- 
tons in  Switzerland,  for  his  book  woidd 
then  have  been  of  more  value  to  the  general 
reader,  who  is  not  alwaj's  too  well  informed 
with  regard  to  the  intricacies  of  social  legis- 
lation. 

The  first  section  of  the  book  deals  with 
the  organisation  and  protection  of  labour  in 
factories.  In  Switzerland  the  law  fixes  a 
normal  day  of  eleven  hours,  though  ten 
hours  only  may  be  worked  on  Saturday  and 
the  days  preceding  holidays.  There  seems 
to  be  little  or  no  desire  for  an  eight-hours' 
day.  In  the  middle  of  the  day  at  least  an 
hour's  rest  must  be  given  to  all  workpeople. 
Sunday  work  is  only  permitted  under 
special  circumstances,  and  all  factory  regu- 
lations— as  to  conditions  and  hours  of  work, 
payment  of  wages,  fines,  &c. — must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Cantonal  Government,  "  which 
first  takes  the  opinion  thereon  of  the  work- 
people themselves."  Sunday  and  night 
work  is  prohibited  for  women,  who  are 
allowed  an  extra  half -hour  for  the  mid-day 
rest — when  they  have  household  duties  to 
perform.  The  regidations  with  regard  to 
child  labour  do  not,  however,  appear  to  be 
very  satisfactory. 

In  spite  of  the  longer  hours,  the  wages 
paid  to  the  Swiss  working  classes  fall 
considerably  below  the  standard  common  in 
this  country,  and  Mr.  Dawson  cites  the  case 
of  the  silk-ribbon  weavers  of  Basle  who 
struck  quite  recently  for  a  minimum  wage 
of  3s.  9d.  per  day.  Though  the  trade  union 
organisation  in  Switzerland  is  comparatively 
weak,  strikes  are  more  generally  successful 
than  in  this  country,  for  the  essentially 
democratic  spirit  of  the  Swiss  people  is  an 
immense  and  invariable  power  on  the  side 
of  the  strikers.  Mr.  Dawson  gives  a 
detailed  account  of  the  various  organisa- 
tions of  working  men  in  different  parts  of 
the  coimtry.  The  story  of  the  evolution  of 
the  Griitliverein  now  a  Socialist  organisa- 
tion of  great  importance,  boasting  of  some 
thirteen  thousand  members,  is  particularly 
instructive. 

Under  the  general  heading  of  "  Industrial 
Peace "  we  have  next  an  account  of  the 
Industrial  Courts  of  Arbitration  which  are 
now  to  be  found  in  most  cantons.  AH 
minor  disputes  between  employer  and 
employee  are  finally  settled  by  the  judges 
of  these  courts ;  but  there  seems  little  doubt 


that  the  side  of  the  employee  is  much 
favoured,  and  employers  are  by  no  means 
satisfied  with  the  workings  of  the  courts  of 
arbitration.  There  are  three  judges — one 
chosen  from  the  civil  courts,  one  from 
the  ranks  of  the  employers,  and  one  from 
among  the  men — but  Mr.  Dawson  adds, 
very  significantly,  "there  is  a  tendency  for 
employing  members  of  the  courts,  or  certain 
of  them,  to  vote  with  the  labour  side  from 
motives  of  trade  rivalry  or  with  the  object 
of  ingratiating  themselves  with  the  working 


Switzerland  would  appear  to  be  a  haven 
of  rest  for  the  unemployed  working  man. 
There  are  relief  stations  situated  in  all  parts 
of  the  country — stations  very  different  in 
every  respect  from  the  English  workhouse 
— and  labour  registries  are  to  be  found  in 
every  town  of  any  importance.  Some  idea 
of  the  amount  of  relief  given  to  the  unem- 
ployed may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
in  1894,  in  the  canton  of  Zurich  alone,  the 
relief  stations  drew  more  than  £1,100  from 
the  cantonal  exchequer.  In  many  of  the 
large  towns  homes  for  travelling  working 
men  in  search  of  employment  have  been 
established  on  a  very  large  scale.  In  the 
Passantenhaiis,  in  Berne,  no  fewer  than 
17,000  persons — a  third  of  them  foreigners 
— are  fed  and  housed  every  year.  Of  these 
more  than  300  received  new  shoes,  many 
received  new  clothes,  and  not  a  few  gifts  of 
money  to  help  them  on  their  vf&y. 

We  have  no  space  for  a  detailed  account 
of  the  various  Swiss  labour  colonies  and 
labour  bureaux  and  exchanges.  As  is 
generally  known,  it  has  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  Switzerland  to  make  the  first  practical 
experiments  in  compidsory  out-of-work  in- 
surance, and  Mr.  Dawson  gives  an  excellent 
history  of  the  attempt  and  its  results  in  the 
various  cantons.  The  homes  for  the  aged 
poor,  which  are  scattered  throughout 
Switzerland,  are  ideal  establishments,  and 
it  is  painful  to  realise  we  have  so  few 
establishments  like  the  Greisenasyl  of  Berne 
in  this  country. 

The  book  concludes  with  chapters  on 
technical  education  and  the  control  of  the 
drink  traffic.  Social  Switzerland  is  alto- 
gether a  suggestive  and  instructive  book — 
a  book  to  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly 
digest. 


ABOUT    BIRDS. 

Citizen  Bird :  Scenes  from,  Bird-life  for 
Beginners.  By  Mabel  Osgood  Wright 
and  Elliott  Coues.  With  1 1 1  Illustrations. 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.) 

"Bird-day"  is  a  phrase  unknown  to  our 
Cisatlantic  ears.  In  the  land  of  the  free 
and  glorious  it  is  becoming  known  as  the 
name  of  a  festival  devoted  to  instructing  the 
youth  in  the  useful  equalities  of  what  a 
pamphlet  before  us  on  the  subject  calls  "  our 
feathered  brothers."  In  a  similar  manner 
"Arbor  Day"  has  come  to  be  recognised 
throughout  America  as  a  day  on  which  it  is 
meet  for  children  to  plant  trees  and  think 
about  them.  These  two  celebrations  are 
the  outcome  of  a  movement  which  has  been 
taking  place  to  interest  young  people  in  the 
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beauties  and  economics  of  nature  generally. 
It  is  a  movement  -wliich  must  command  the 
sympathy'  of  all,  but  esiieciallj'  of  those  who 
have  seen  the  previous  sacrifice  of  nature  to 
the  utilitarian  !Moloch,  and  have  noted  the 
rapid  disappearance  of  singing  birds  and 
flowering  plants  before  the  devastating  march 
of  industry.  Many  writers  have  dwelt  upon 
this  saddening  feature  of  American  growth. 
Now  the  reaction  has  set  in  with  a  kind  of 
frenzy,  and  birds,  beasts,  and  wild  vegeta- 
tion are  to  be  protected  at  all  hazards.  The 
authors  of  the  moveuieut  have  sensibly 
abandoned  all  hojie  of  securing  their  object 
by  means  of  prohibitive  legislation,  and 
have  gone  instead  direct  to  the  heart  of  the 
people  at  its  most  plastic  and  impressionable 
age.  One  might  have  felt  sceptical  as  to  the 
power  of  any  human  influence  to  rob  the 
schoolboy  of  his  bird's-nesting  and  catapult- 
ing propensities ;  and  in  England  especially 
we  should  probably  shrug  shoulders  over 
the  idea,  and  utter  the  time-worn  com- 
j)lacencies  that  boys  do  very  little  damage 
to  our  feathered  population,  and  that  birds' - 
nesting  is  an  excellent  means  of  incidcating 
a  sjiirit  of  hardiness  and  adventure.  They 
look  at  things  differently  in  America.  There 
not  onl}'  does  the  schoolboy  seem  to  be 
amenable  to  the  dulcet  reasoning  of  humani- 
tarians, but  even  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
can  so  far  unbend  from  his  official  calmness 
as  to  "  enthuse  "  in  the  following  strain  : 

'•  The  love  of  feather  ornaments  so  heartlessly 
persisted  in  by  thousands  of  women,  and  ttie 
mania  for  collecting  eggs  and  killing  birds  so 
deeply  rooted  in  our  boys,  are  legacies  of 
barVjarism  inherited  from  our  savage  ancestry. 
The  number  of  beautiful  and  useful  birds 
annually  slaughtered  for  bonnet  Irimmings 
runs  into  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  threatens, 
if  it  has  not  accomphshed.  the  extermination  of 
some  of  our  rarer  si)ecies.  The  insidious  egg- 
hunting  and  pea-shooting  proclivities  of  ihe 
small  boy  are  hardly  less  widespread  and 
destructive.  It  matters  little  which  of  the  two 
agencies  is  more  fatal  since  neither  is  productive 
of  good.  One  looks  to  the  gratification  of  a 
shallow  vanity,  the  other  of  a  cruel  instinct  and 
an  expenditure  of  boyish  energy  which  might 
profitably  be  diverted  into  other  channels." 

And  again  : 

"  Birds  are  of  inestimable  value  to  mankind. 
Without  their  unremitting  services  our  gardens 
and  fields  would  be  laid  waste  by  insect  pests. 
But  we  owe  them  an  even  deeper  debt  than 
this,  for  the  study  of  birds  tends  to  develop 
some  of  the  best  impulses  and  attributes  of  our 
nature.  Among  them  we  find  examples  of 
geniTosity,  unselBsh  devotion,  of  the  love  of 
mother  for  offspring,  and  other  estimable 
(|ualities." 

Wo  try  to  picture  Mr.  AValter  Long  carried 
away  to  this  extent,  and  after  repealing  in 
one  breath  liis  much-detested  muzzling-order, 
sitting  down  to  reflect  on  the  simple  beauties 
of  Mrs.  Gatty's  nature  parables ! 

However,  sentimental  or  not— and  it  is 
ustoundingly  sentimental — one  cannot  iiud 
anything  but  praise  for  the  authors  of  the 
bird-protection  movement  in  America.  It 
lias  a  practical  side  as  well  which  it  would 
be  unfair  to  ignore,  and  that  is  that  con- 
siderable efforts  are  being  made  to  put 
before  farmers  the  true  facts  as  to  their  in- 
d(>btediics.-5  to  birds  for  destroying  the  grubs 
which  injure  agricultural  industries.      The 


farmer,  like  the  gamekeeper,  has  an  in- 
stinctive feeling  that  most  wild  creatures  are 
to  be  regarded  as  enemies,  and  destroyed. 
How  short  -  sighted  this  policy  is  can  be 
demonstrated  to  simplicity  by  examining 
the  crops  of  even  such  an  agricultural  terror 
as  the  crow. 

The  nicely  printed  book  before  us  is  not 
unconnected  with  the  movement  we  have 
been  referring  to.  Its  objects,  therefore, 
are  unimpeachable.  Whether  in  the  form 
presented  by  Miss  (?  Mrs.)  Osgood  Wright 
and  Dr.  Elliott  Coues  it  is  likely  to  prove 
acceptable,  is  a  matter  which  an  English 
reviewer  has  some  difficulty  about  deciding. 
We  have  seen  that  full-grown  American 
officials  can  write  very  sentimentally  about 
birds  with  confidence  of  appealing  to  their 
public  ;  maybe  the  peculiarly  waterish  senti- 
ment of  Citizen  Bird  is  the  kind  of  thing 
appreciated  by  American  children.  We 
would  rather  that  American  children  spoke 
for  themselves.  One  thing  is  tolerably 
certain,  it  does  not  appeal  to  English 
children.  The  setting  is  unfamiliar,  in- 
volving "  Mammy  Bun,"  an  old  negress 
cook,  certain  very  Transatlantic  children — 
we  assume  them  to  be  Transatlantic — an 
irritating  but  faultless  cripple,  and  a  pre- 
posterously benevolent  ornithologist.  The 
literary  flavour  is  something  between  Maria 
Edgeworth  and  Sandford  and  Merton, 
fraught  with  unpalatable  suggestions  of  an 
antique  time.  But  more  important  still  is 
the  fact  that  scarely  a  bird  mentioned  is 
familiar,  or  bears  a  familiar  name.  The 
"blue  bird"  does  not  flit  about  our  English 
eaves ;  cat  birds,  mocking  birds,  chickadees, 
towkees,  and  a  hundred  others  which  figure 
in  these  apologues,  are  conspicuous  by  their 
absence.  The  only  English  bird  of  the  lot 
is  the  English  sjiarrow,  and  that  alone  of 
them  all  is  condemned  to  ruthless  exter- 
mination. For  these  various  reasons  we 
dotibt  the  popularity  of  Citizen  Bird  in 
England;  its  charming  get-up  and  scrupulous 
accuracy  may  commend  it  to  the  different 
tastes  of  the  American  yt^wnMst;. 


A  NEW  ANTHOLOGY. 

English  Epigrams  and  Epitaphs.     Selected  by 
Aubrey  Stewart.     (Chaj)man  &  Hall.) 

Me.  Stewakt's  coUoction  of  epigrams  and 
epitaphs  makes  a  pleasant  little  voltime 
which  many  people  will  bo  glad  to  keep  on 
their  shelves  for  reference.  Like  all  books 
of  its  kind,  it  contains  a  certain  amount 
that,  from  the  literary  standpoint,  is  of  no 
particular  value,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  omits  some  weU-known  epigrams  which 
one  would  have  expected  to  find  included 
in  it.  But,  on  the  whole,  its  contents  are 
judiciously  selected  and  well  arranged.  As 
one  miglit  expect,  the  section  devoted  to 
opitaplis  is  more  interesting  than  that 
which  contains  tlie  epigrams,  perhaps  be- 
cause comparatively  few  English  poets  of 
the  first  rank  have  turned  their  attention  to 
the  epigram.  Pope,  of  course,  is  an  excep- 
tion, and  his  epigrams  are  almost  alwa3's 
admirable.  But  Swift's  are  too  often  clumsy, 
while    Byron's,    though    neat,    are    rather 


obvious.  Mr.  Stewart,  by  the  way,  omits 
the  well-known  one  of  his  on  Castlereagh : 

"  So  Castlereagh  has  cut  his  throat — the  worst 
Of  this  is,  that  his  own  was  not  the  first  !  " 

Also  the  clever  punning  epitaph  on  John 
Adams  of  Sotithwell,  and  the  oft-quoted 

"  With  Death  doomed  to  grapple, 
Beneath  this  cold  slab  he 
Who  lied  in  the  chapel 
Now  lies  in  the  abbey." 

Byron,  in  fact,  is  but  scantily  represented 
in  this  collection.  It  contains,  of  course, 
the  celebrated  lines  on  Milton  by  Dryden, 

"  Three  poets  in  three  distant  ages  bom," 

perhaps  the  best  epigram,  in  the  Greek  sense 
of  the  word,  in  the  English  language. 
While  in  the  more  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word  "  epigram  "  nothing  can  be  better 
than  the  familiar  one  by  AVesley  on  Butler, 
the  author  of  Hiidibras,  also  included  here  : 

"  While  Butler,  needy  ^vretch  !  was  yet  aUve 
No  gen'rous  patron  would  a  dinner  give. 
See  him  when  starved  to  death,  and  tiu-n'd  to 

dust, 
Presented  with  a  monumental  bust ! 
The  Poet's  fate  is  here  in  emblem  shown — 
He  ask'd  for  bread,  and  he  reoeiv'd  a  stone." 

The  last  two  lines  are  as  good  as  they  can 
possibly  be,  but  the  first  four  are  somewhat 
too  diffuse  for  a  perfect  epigram. 

Ttirning  to  the  epitaphs  in  this  collection, 
we  find  all,  or  nearly  all,  that  we  could  wish 
of  the  famous  ones,  while  some  new  ones 
are  included  that  were  well  worth  recording. 
Here  is  one  from  Edinburgh  : 

"  John  McPhersou 

Was  a  wonderful  Person. 

He  stood  G  ft.  2  without  his  shoe. 

And"he  was  slew 

At  Waterloo." 
This    from    Pewsey    Church    is   stiU    more 
delightful : 

' '  Here  lies  the  body  of 
Lady  O'Looney, 
Great  niece  of  Burke,  commonly 
Called  the  Sublime. 
She  was 
Bland,  passionate,  and  deeply  rehgious, 
Also  she  painted  in  water-colours. 
And  sent  several  pictures  to  the  Exhibitions. 
She  was  first  cousin  to  Lady  Jones, 
And  of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven." 

Mr.  Stewart,  in  one  place,  gives  a  very  un- 
satisfactory version  of  a  famous  epigram  : 

"  This  World's  a  city  full  of  crooked  streets, 
Death  is  the  market-place  where  each   one 

meets  : 
If  Life  were  only  merchandise  to  buy, 
The  Rich  would  live,  the  poor  alone  would 
die." 
The   other    version,    which    is    undeniably 
superior,  runs  as  follows  : 
"  Life  is  a  city  with  many  a  street, 

Death  is  the  portal  where  all  men  meet. 
If  Life  were  a  thing  that  money  could  buy 
The  Poor  could  not  live — and  the  Rich  would 
not  die." 
The  epitaph  on  a  great  Talker, 

"  Hie  tacet," 
is  extremely   happy.     Altogether   this  is  a 
pleasant  collection,  clearly  printed  and  con- 
venient in  size.     It  should  be  popular  with 
lovers  of  the  epigram. 
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NOTES   AND    NEWS. 


IN  connexion  with  the  review  of  Mr.  Mere- 
dith's Selected  Poems,  on  another  page, 
it  may  be  remarked  here  that  Mr.  Mere- 
dith's poetical  career  extends  over  a  much 
longer  period  than  many  of  his  readers 
suppose.  His  first  volume  of  poems  ap- 
peared in  18.51,  or  forty-six  years  ago.  It 
was  entitled  simply  Poems.  Modern  Love 
and  Poems  and  Ballads  came  ten  years  later. 
Then  after  a  long  break,  filled  gloriously 
with  prose,  we  have  had  in  the  past  dozen 
or  so  :  A  Reading  of  Earth,  .Tump  to  Glory 
Jane,  Poems  and  Lyrics  of  the  Joy  of  Earth,  a 
revised  re-issue  of  Mod'rn  Love,  and  certain 
pieces  published  in  periodicals.  In  the 
Selected  Poems  a  list  of  the  parent  volumes 
might  have  been  given. 


this  appreciation  spatters  his  pages  with 
such  doggrel  of  Gordon's  as — 

"  Life  is  mostly  froth  and  bubble, 
Two  things  stand  like  stone  : 
Kindness  in  another's  trouble, 
Courage  in  one's  own  "  ; 
and, 

' '  The  valour  from  virtue  that  sunders 
Is  reft  of  its  nobler  part, 
And  Lancelot's  arm  may  work  wonders, 
But  braver  is  Galahad's  heart"; 

we  wiU  not  Cjuarrel  with  him  on  that 
account  now.  But  when  he  announces  that 
Gordon's  verse  is  "  infinitely  preferable  to 
the  'obscene  ravings'  of  Walt  Whitman" 
we  must  protest.  It  is  time  such  by-blow 
meaningless  insults  to  that  line  and  fearless 
genius,  that  "  free  old  hawk,"  ceased. 
They  make  us  tired. 

It  is  probable  that  many  people  have 
been  puzzled  by  seeing  that  Mr.  Hall 
Caine's  novel.  The  Christian,  is  stiU  running 
in  the  Windsor  Magazine,  and  that  many 
chapters  are  yet  needed  to  complete  it  in  its 
serial  form.  We  believe  that  The  Christian 
will  be  completed  in  the  Windsor  in 
November — that  is  to  say,  four  months  after 
its  appearance  in  book  form.  The  circum- 
stance is,  no  doubt,  an  unusual  one,  though 
it  is  not  without  precedent.  One  popular 
error,  however,  should  be  corrected.  Messrs. 
Ward  &  Lock  are  not  aggrieved,  as  has 
been  stated,  by  the  early  appearance  of  the 
story  as  a  book.  Nor  did  its  publication  in 
any  way  surprise  them.  They  knew  from 
the  first  that  it  would  be  published  by  Mr. 
Heinemann  in  August,  and  they  do  not 
regard  this  state  of  things  as  prejudicial  to 
their  interests. 


The  last  paragraph  of  the  preface  to  the 
second  edition  of  The  Gods,  Some  Mortals, 
and  Lord  Wickenham,  is  incorrectly  printed. 
It  should  read  :  ' '  The  story  is  one  which 
might  have  happened  better  in  many  ways, 
but  which  happened,  nevertheless,  in  the 
way  described.  Again  :  it  does  not  claim 
to  be  the  picture  of  a  whole  society,  but 
a  study  of  a  small  circle  of  individuals." 

There  is  a  foolishly  extravagant  article 
on  Adam  Lindsay  Gordon  in  Temple  Bar. 
Gordon  wrote  some  vigorous  verse,  which 
we  are  glad  to  remember — such  verse  as  : 

"And    the    long    lithe    sword    in    the     hand 
becime 
As  a  leaping  light,  as  a  falling  flame. 

As  a  fire  through  the  flax  that  hasted ; 
Slender  and  shining  and  beautiful, 
How  it  shore  through  shivering  casque  and 

skuU, 
And  never  a  stroke  was  void  or  null. 
And  never  a  thrust  was  wasted." 

But   he   also   wrote   a   deal   of   trash,    and 
although  Mr.  C.  E.  Haines,  the  author  of 


Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw's  habit — a 
habit  shared  by  other  versatile  and  critical 
minds — of  judging  his  work  impersonally 
and  exoterically  is  exemplified  by  the  title 
of  his  new  volume.  It  is  called  Plays  : 
Pleasant  and  Unpleasant. 


One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  copies  of 
Lorna  Doone  at  sixpence  are  about  to  be 
distributed  among  bookshops  and  bookstalls 
by  Messrs.  Sampson,  Low  &  Co.  This 
enterprise  means,  we  hope,  renewed  popu- 
larity for  Mr.  Blackmore's  romance.  The 
story  was  published  twenty-eight  years  ago, 
and  its  vitality  is  as  sovmd  as  ever.  The 
democratic  edition  now  before  us  is  accom- 
panied by  both  the  preface  of  1869  and  of 
1873,  The  latter  is  well  known,  but  we  are 
tempted  to  print  it  once  more  as  an 
example,  just  now  much  needed,  of  literary 
humility  : 

"Pew  things  have  surprised  me  more,  and 
nothiug  has  more  pleased  me,  than  the  great 
success  of  this  simple  tale. 

"  Por  truly  it  is  a  grand  success,  to  win  the 
attention  and  kind  regard,  not  of  the  general 
public  only,  but  also  of  those  who  are  at  home 
with  the  scenery,  ijeople,  life,  and  language, 
wherein  a  native  cannot  always  satisfy  the 
natives. 

"  Therefore  any  son  of  Devon  may  imagine, 
and  will  not  grudge,  the  writer's  dehght  at, 
hearing  from  a  recent  visitor  to  the  west,  tha*. 
'  Lorna  Doom,  to  a  Devonshire  man,  is  as  good 
as  clotted  cream,  almost ! ' 

"Although  not  half  so  good  as  that,  it  has 
entered  many  a  tranquil,  happy,  pure,  and 
hospitable  home  ;  and  the  author,  while  deeply 
grateful  for  this  genial  reception,  ascribes  it 
partly  to  the  fact  that  his  story  contains  no 
word,  or  thought,  disloyal  to  its  birthright  in 
the  fairest  county  of  England." 

Mr.  Blackmore's  new  romance,  Dariel,  was 
issued  yesterday. 


We  desire  to  draw  attention  to  an  article 
in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  last  AVednesday, 
caUed  "The  Five  Odes  of  Keats."  Literary 
criticism  so  luminous,  so  penetrating,  so 
sensitive,  so  judicial,  so  coloured  by  tem- 
perament, is  rare  in  these  days  of  hurried 
reviewing. 


The  letter  from  Mr.  Kipling  which  is 
prefixed  to  a  forthcoming  work  on  New- 
foundland may  give  the  death-blow  to  the 
word  "Colonies."  Mr.  Kipling  objects  to 
it.  "I  dislike  the  word  'Colonies,'"  he 
writes,  ' '  and  if  you  look  through  my  verses 
you  will  find  I  very  seldom  use  it.  It  is 
out  of  date  and  misleading,  besides  being 
provincial."  Yet  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
a  better.  "Greater  Britain"  carries  the 
same  meaning,  but  is  clumsy. 


A  YEAR  or  two  ago  we  used  to  hear  that 
the  British  Museum  Reading  Room  was 
being  so  overrun  with  readers  that  space 
and  comfort  were  becoming  seriously  re- 
stricted. It  appears  that  the  tide  has 
turned.  From  the  annual  Blue  Book  re- 
lating to  the  Museum  we  learn  that  the 
number  of  visitors  to  the  Reading  Room 
in  the  past  year  has  been  191,363,  being 
3,000  less  than  in  1895,  and  11,000  less 
than  in  1894.  The  decrease  is  believed  to 
be  due  to  the  rise  of  local  libraries  in 
London.  But  it  would  appear  that  these 
attract  only  a  certain  outer  fringe  of  students. 
The  hard  readers,  compilers,  and  copyists 
are  more  strenuous  than  of  old,  for  while  the 
number  of  visitors  is  less,  the  attendants 
have  to  supply  more  books  than  ever. 


It  might  be  said  off-hand  that  something 
is  wrong  with  drawings  that,  drawn  and 
reproduced  on  one  scale,  can  suddenly  be 
reduced  to  something  less  than  a  quarter  of 
the  original  size.  Yet  we  cannot  see  much 
to  find  fault  with  in  the  tiny  re-issue  of  The 
Rape  of  ike  Lock,  with  Mr.  Beardsley's  illus- 
trations, which  Mr.  Smithers  has  just  put 
forth.  One  or  two  plates  may,  it  is  true,  be 
a  little  crowded  ;  but  "The  Baron's  Prayer," 
"  The  Toilet,"  and  "  The  Dream,"  certainly 
gain  in  delicacy  and  charm.  It  makes  an 
exquisite  little  book. 


We  have  in  this  country  no  novelist,  and 
certainly  no  woman  novelist,  whose  popu- 
larity can  be  compared  with  that  of  "  Gyp  " 
in  France.  Novels  are  there  published  at  a 
lower  price,  it  is  true,  but  relatively — con- 
sidering the  thriftier  nature  of  the  French — 
the  cost  is  about  the  same.  Before  us  lies  a  list 
of  forty-three  of  "  Gjqp's  "  books.  Here  are 
some  figures :  Autour  de  Diiwcej-ilih  edition ; 
Autour  de  Mariage,  91st  ed. ;  Bijou,  28th  ed. 
Le  Bonheur  de  Ginette,  27th  ed. ;  L'n 
Homme  D'elicat,  22nd  ed. ;  Joies  Conjugates, 
2l8t  ed.  ;  Joies  d'' Amour,  27th  ed. ;  Leurs 
Ames,  26th  ed. ;  Pas  Jalouse,  21st  ed.  ;  Petit 
Bob,  46th  ed. ;  and  Le  Marlaqe  de  Chiffon, 
45th  ed. 
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In  re-issuing  Matthew  Arnold's  Friend- 
ship's OarlandMessrs.  Smitli  &  Elder  deserve 
the  gratitude  of  those  readers  who  have 
succeeded  so  far  onlj-  in  hearing  of  the  book. 
The  letters  forming  this  delightful  volume 
appeared  in  the  FkII  MaU  Gazette  at  the  time 
of  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  They  were 
published  in  1871,  and  for  many  years  have 
been  out  of  print.  Although  their  subjects 
are  out  of  date — peojile  are  no  longer  much 
disturbed  about  marrying  deceased  wives' 
sisters,  and  Dissenters  are  no  longer  the 
game  they  were — the  delicious  raiUery  of 
the  book  will  always  be  timely.  Wit,  as 
has  been  said,  is  the  best  antiseptic. 


We  have  said  much  lately  concerning  the 
editions  of  Scott  which  are  now  in  prepara- 
tion. Burns  also  is  stirring  the  publishers 
to  extraordinary  activity.  We  review 
Messrs.  Henley  &  Henderson's  Centenary 
Burn^i  this  week;  on  our  table  lies  The 
Ayrshire  Homes  and  Haunts  of  Burns,  fresh 
from  Messrs.  Putnam's ;  an  egregious 
study  of  Bums's  "Clorinda"  appeared  a 
few  weeks  ago ;  Mr.  Nimmo  announces  a 
Life  of  Burns's  friend,  George  Thomson, 
by  Mr.  J.  Cuthbert  Hadden;  Mr.  J.  M. 
Eobertson's  New  Assays  totvards  a  Critical 
Method,  re^dewed  in  these  columns  last 
week,  contain  an  inquiry  into  E.  L.  Steven- 
son's estimate  of  the  poet ;  and  Messrs. 
Hodder  &  Stoughton  promise  Robert  Burns 
and  Mrs.  Lunlop,  a  collection  of  letters 
edited  by  Mr.  AV.  Wallace.  And  probably 
there  are  forthcoming  other  kindred  works 
of  which  we  know  nothing.  Yet  it  is 
doubtful  if  "  Holy  AViUie's  Prayer  "  finds 
many  new  readers. 


Me.  Arthur  Morrison's  Child  of  the  Jago 
is  appearing  La  a  Norwegian  newspaper, 
called  Verdens  Gang.  A  Child  of  the  Jago 
comes  out  in  Norwegian  as  Et  Fattigharn. 
The  copyright  law  has  not  yet  reached  Nor- 
way, but  Mr.  Morrison  has  nevertheless  re- 
ceived a  small  sum  from  the  proprietor  of 
Verde?is  Gang — not  very  much,  but  enough  to 
show  that  Verdcns  Gang  is  an  honourable 
paper. 


It  has  been  decided  to  discontinue  the 
publication  of  the  Progressive  Beview,  the 
issue  of  September  1  being  the  last. 


Mrs.  Oliphant's  two  volumes  of  Tlie 
Annals  of  a  PuhUshing  House:  William 
Blackwood  and  his  Sons — their  Magazine  and 
th.vir  Fiiends  will  bo  published  on  October 
12.  Those  two  voluuios  were  written  and 
partly  revised  by  Mrs.  Oliphant,  and  they 
bring  the  story  of  the  Blackwood  houce  and 
of  Maga  down  to  the  death  of  Major  Black- 
wood in  1861.  The  titles  of  some  of  the 
chapters — "The  Tales  of  my  Landlord," 
"  The  Magazine,"  "  John  Gibson  Lockhart," 
"Christopher  North,"  "The  Ettrick  Shep- 
herd," "  AViUiam  Maquinn,"  "Coleridge — 
iJe  Uuincey  " — indicate  the  scope  of  vol.  i. ; 
while  in  vol.  ii.,  in  addition  to  an  account  of 
later  contributors,  such  as  Samuel  AVarren, 
Alison,  Douglas  Jerrold,  Bulwer  Lytton, 
George  Eliot,  the  biographer  tolls  of  the 
personal  and  domestic  life  of  the  Blackwood 
family,  with  whom,  in  later  years,  she  her- 


self was  on  terms  of  close  and  affectionate 

intimacy. 


Mr.  George  Gissixg's  visit  to  Italy  in 
search  of  health  and  strength  will,  we  trust, 
prove  successfid. 


The  Euskin  books  which  Mr.  George 
Allen  announces  for  this  season  are  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  volumes  of  the  new 
and  clieaper  edition  of  Modern  Painters  ; 
Lectures  on  Landsecrpe,  delivered  at  Oxford 
in  January  and  February,  1871,  with  twenty 
photogravure  plates  and  two  in  colour ;  and 
The  Bible  References  of  John  Rushin,  a 
compilation  from  Mr.  Euskin' s  works. 


SE^-ERAL  members  of  the  Edinburgh 
Border  Counties  Association  Committee,  in 
charge  of  the  memorial  to  mark  the  birth- 
place of  James  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  shepherd, 
at  Ettrick  Hall,  favour,  says  the  Westminster 
Gazette,  an  obelisk  with  a  medallion.  The 
jiroprietor  and  tenant  of  the  ground  have 
each  given  consent  to  the  proposed  memo- 
rial, which  is  being  industriously  furthered 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Usher,  secretary,  and  the 
Eev.  Eobert  Borland,  Yarrow.  A  sum  of 
£100  is  required,  part  of  which  is  already 
subscribed.  The  house  in  which  Hogg  was 
bom,  in  1770,  no  longer  exists,  the  only 
remnant  being  part  of  the  jamb  of  the  old 
kitchen  door,  with  letters  "  J.  H.  "  scratched 
ujion  it,  which  has  been  built  into  the  dyke 
at  the  roadside. 


New  Year's  Day  wUl  witness  the  issue 
of  the  first  number  of  another  new  six- 
penny weekly,  entitled  Finance.  Its  name 
sufficiently  denotes  its  purpose. 


The  following  conversation  took  place  re- 
cently   between    a    reader   and    the    chief 

librarian  of  the Free  Public  Library, 

London : 

Reader:  "  WiU  you,  please,  let  me  have 
Wilhelm  Meister's  Apprenticeship — Carlyle's 
translation  ?  " 

{Librarian  brings  a  volume,  and  hands  it 
to  reader.) 

R.  :  "But  this  is  only  half  the  book.  I 
want  the  whole  of  it!"  (A  portion  of 
Wilhelm  Mcister  had  been  bound  up  with 
another  Carlyle  volume.) 

L.  :  "  This  is  aU  I  can  give  you.  The 
remainder  of  the  book  is  in  the  next  volume. 
We  only  issue  one  volume  at  a  time." 

R. :  "Eeally!  And  am  I  to  take  away 
a  couple  of  hundred  p)ages  or  so  of  Wilheha 
Meistcr,  and  when  I  have  read  it  come  back 
for  the  remainder  ?  " 

L.  :  "  That  is  wliat  you  must  do.  Our 
rules  only  permit  us  to  issue  one  volume  at 
a  time,  except  in  the  case  of  fiction,  each 
work  of  whicli  is  issued  complete." 

R.  :  "  But  Willielm  Meistcr  is  fiction." 

Z.  (examining  the  book)  .•  "  Er — yes,  but, 
as  I  have  said,  it  is  bound  uji  with  some- 
thing else." 

R. :  "  AVell,  it  seems  a  most  ridicidous 
rule,  particidarly  when  it  has  become  the 
fashion  for  librarians  to  decry  the  large 
amount  of  fiction  asked  for  by  the  public  in 
preference  to  more  solid  literature." 


L. :  "It's  the  rule,  sir.  But  there's 
another  translation  in  the  library,  if  you 
would  like  to  have  it." 

R.  (despairingly):  "Well,  thanks,  I'll 
take  it." 

L.  (brings  another  dust-begrimed  volume)  ; 
"  This  is  Goethe's  translation." 

R.  :  "  AVhat?  I  really  wasn't  aware  that 
Goethe  had  been  so  diligent  as  to  himself 
make  a  translation  into  English." 

{Librarian' s  attention  is  suddenly  dis- 
tracted by  another  borrower.) 

The  new  volume  turned  out  to  be  Dillon 
Boylan's  translation  in  Bohn's  series. 


CLOUGH   AND    HIS    DEFENDEE. 

In  a  recent  review  of  Mr.  John  Mackinnon 
Eobertson's  volume,  New  Fssags  totvards  a 
Critical  Method,  an  aUusion  was  made  to  the 
somewhat  curious  appreciation  of  Arthur 
Hugh  Clough's  verse  which  it  contains. 
Clough's  reputation  might  be  thought  to 
have  so  waned  and  dwindled  during  the 
last  twenty  years  among  all  classes  of 
readers  that  it  might  seem  by  this  time  to 
have  well-nigh  reached  its  vanishing  point. 
As  a  member  of  a  famous  group  of  Eugby 
men,  he  is  held  by  many  to  have  been  thrust 
into  a  position  of  eminence  which  liis  work 
never  really  merited,  and  the  charm  of  his 
personality  seems,  during  his  life,  and  even 
after  his  death,  to  have  enlisted  for  him  the 
rather  imdiscriminating  admiration  of  a 
powerfid  circle,  especially  among  Oxfprd 
men,  who  exerted  themselves  to  thrust  him 
down  the  throats  of  an  undiscerning  public. 
But  the  cult  of  Clough  has  died  entirely  in 
the  Oxford  of  to-day,  and  if  it  lingers  at  all 
among  men  of  letters,  it  seldom  makes  itself 
heard.  By  most  of  us  Clough,  particidarly 
Clough  the  poet,  has  been  weighed  in  the 
balance  and  found  wanting.  One  or  two  of 
his  lyrics  in  the  Arnold  manner  are  occa- 
sionally quoted,  and  one  may  admire  the 
dexterity  and  adroitness  of  The  Latest  Beca- 
logue.  But  The  Bothie  of  Tober-na-  Viwlich 
(which  we  cannot  pronounce)  and  the 
Amours  de  Vogage  (which  we  cannot  read) 
are  dead  past  recall. 

This,  we  saj',  was,  or  so  we  thought,  the 
general  opinion.  The  Bothie,  as  we  all 
know,  is  not  poetry,  or  anytliing  at  all  like 
poetry — it  is  burdened  with  a  detestable 
metre.  No  one,  we  imagine,  at  this 
time  of  day  defends  the  classical  hexa- 
meter as  a  possible  form  in  English 
verse,  and  it  is  exceptionally  tiresome 
reading.  Mr.  Eobertson,  however,  holds 
a  different  opinion.  He  does  not,  of 
course,  defend  the  Bothie  or  the  Amours  do 
Vogage  as  poetry.  Tliat,  we  imagine,  is 
past  the  cajxicity  of  even  the  most  tolerant 
or  the  most  eccentric  critic.  He  therefore 
throws  them  overboard  as  j)oems,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  eidogise  them  as  prose  !  Let  us 
quote  his  own  words  in  order  to  be  sure  to 
do  him  justice. 

"  I  do  not  bcHeve  that,  in  writing  tbo  Buthie 
and  the  Amours,  he  (Clough)  was  aiming  at 
strictly  poetical  effects  at  all.  Tbis  opinion  has 
been  ere  now  exjiressed,  Mr.  Swinburne  having 
suggested  in  his  essay  un  Mr.  Arnold's  ponns 
that  Clough  meant  his  hexameters  to  be  re- 
garded as  '  graduated  prose,'  and  not  as  poehy  ; 
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on  whiuh  Prof.  Masson  rejoins  to  the  effect  tliat 
such  a  view  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  But 
if,  instead  of  saying  anything  about '  graduated 
prose,'  a  phrase  which  simply  raises  the  further 
question  why  Clough  did  not  wi-ite  graduated 
prose  pure  and  simple,  if  that  were  the  kind  of 
effect  he  wanted ;  if,  rather,  we  say  that  he 
aimed  at  an  effect  which  was  not  poetic,  I 
think  we  should  be  stating  the  plain  truth." 

We  confess  that  all  this  certainly  does 
incline  us  to  "raise  the  further  question" 
why  Clough  did  not  write  prose,  gi-aduated 
or  otherwise,  if  the  effect  he  aimed  at 
was  not  a  poetic  one.  And  without 
troubling  to  go  into  the  question  of 
what  Clough  had  or  had  not  in  his  mind 
in  the  j'ears  1848  and  1849,  a  question 
which  obviously  admits  of  no  sort  of  final 
solution,  we  may  say  at  once  that  the 
important  ^''oint  to  us  is  that  the  effect 
which  he  did  achieve  was  certainly  not 
poetic.  But  Mr.  Robertson's  contention 
raises,  to  our  thinking,  the  much  more 
interesting  question  whether  it  is  anj' 
defence  of  a  poem  to  say  that  it  makes 
excellent  prose  fiction.  In  fact,  when  you 
have  settled  in  your  own  mind  that  a  poem  is 
not  a  poem,  is  there  any  ground  left  on 
which  you  can  defend  it  V  Mr.  Robertson 
maintains  that  there  is;  that  analysis 
of  character,  truthful  observation,  depth  of 
suggestion,  and  the  rest  suffice  to  raise 
Clough's  detestable  hexameters  into-  the 
region  if  not  of  great  poets  at  least  of  great 
masters  of  fiction.  The  theory  is  an  in- 
genious one,  but  in  our  opinion  somewhat 
dangerous.  It  is  a  little  Uke  praising  a 
picture  while  admitting  that  it  is  abomin- 
ably painted,  a  thing  which  is  seldom  done 
at  least  by  the  critical. 

But  it  is  evident  that  Clough's  hexameters 
do  not  offend  Mr.  Robertson  in  the  way,  or 
at  least  to  the  extent,  that  they  offend  many 
people.  He  quotes,  apparently  without  a 
shudder,  even  with  enjoyment,  such  lines  as 
these  : 

"  Allah  is  great  no  doubt,  and  juxta  position 

his  prophet. 
Ah,  but  the  women,  alas !  they  don't  look  at 

it  in  that  way. 
Juxta  position  is  great ;    but,  my  friend,  I 

fear  me,  the  maiden 
Hardly  would  think  or  acknowledge  the  love 

that  sought  to  obtain  her. 
Not  as  the  thing  he  would  wish,  but  the  thing 

he  must  even  put  up  with.  .  .  . 
Ah,    ye   feminine   soids,    so    loving,    and    so 

exacting, 
Since  we  cannot  escape,  must  we  even  submit 

to  deceive  you 't 
Since,  so  cruel  is  truth,  siucerity  shocks  and 

revolts  you. 
Will  you  have  us  yoiu-  slaves  to  He  to  you, 

flatter,  and  —  leave  you  ?  " 

And  this  again  we  choose  from  his  selections 
at  random.     The  others  are  quite  as  bad : 

"  I  do  not  Hke  him  much,  though  I   do    not 

dislike  being  with  him. 
He  is  what  people  call,  I  suppose,  a  superior 

man,  and 
Certainly  seems  so  to  me ;  but  I  think  he  is 

terribly  selfish." 

It  is  certainly  as  well  that  Mr.  Robertson 
did  not  take  up  the  cudgels  for  this  on 
poetic  grounds.  But  is  it  legitimate  even 
as  prose  'r*  Will  it  stand  the  great  test  'i 
Can  one  read  it  ? 


That  seems  to  us  to  be  the  crucial  point 

with  regard  to  Clough.  Can  anyone  with 
an  ear  of  even  ordinary  sensitiveness  read 
stuff  of  this  kind  for  any  length  of  time 
with  patience  ?  Can  he  read  it  without 
actual  suffering?  We  think  not.  We  quite 
admit  that  in  all  long  narrative  poems, 
from  Homer  downwards,  there  will  alwaj's 
be  found  passages  here  and  there  deficient 
in  interest,  deficient  in  charm,  unsatisfactory 
in  rhythm.  The  hand  of  the  potter  will 
shake  now  and  then.  But  mere  doggerel 
is  unpardonable,  and  this  stuff  is  mere 
doggerel.  Mr.  Robertson  says  it  is  amusing 
doggerel.  That  is  a  matter  of  taste,  and  on 
a  question  of  humour  it  is  impossible  to 
dogmatise.  We  fail  to  find  it  amusing.  It 
may  be  urged  that  in  satirical  verse  and  in 
humorous  verse  poetical  excellence  is  often 
sacrificed,  and  that  effects,  especially  in 
satire,  are  often  produced  by  means  that 
would  be  entirely  unpermissible  in  lyric  or 
even  in  heroic  verse.  This  is  true  enough, 
but  satire,  too,  has  its  rules  and  its  limita- 
tions, and,  as  long  as  it  employs  metre  at  all, 
must  reckon  with  metre  for  its  effects.  The 
success  of  Juvenal,  the  success  of  Johnson, 
the  success  of  ITiidihras,  is  achieved  by  means 
of  the  verse,  and  not  in  spite  of  it.  Mr. 
Robertson,  however,  would  have  us  believe 
that  the  splendours  of  the  Bothie  and  the 
Amours  exist  in  spite  of  their  metrical  form. 
Indeed,  we  gather  that  he  would  have  been 
only  too  glad — as  also  should  we — if  Clough 
had  written  them  in  honest  homely  prose. 
He  does  not  venture  to  defend  the  hexameter 
form  even  for  analj'tical  fiction.  He  merely 
recognises,  in  Clough's  case,  what  he  calls 
its  necessity.  We,  unfortunately,  recognise 
nothing  of  the  kind.  In  our  view  Clough 
was  the  victim  of  a  fatal  delusion  with 
regard  to  classical  hexameters  in  believing 
that  they  could  be  successfully  employed  in 
English.  It  may  have  been  partlj'  what 
Mr.  Robertson  calls  "  the  exTiberance  of 
the  holiday-making  undergraduate,"  which 
caused  him  to  attempt  to  employ  the  metre 
of  Homer  and  Virgil  in  English  poetry, 
but  it  must  also  have  implied  a  certain 
defective  sensibility  to  sound  and  rhythm 
not  to  have  promptly  abandoned  the  ex- 
periment. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  anyone  of  real 
poetic  instinct  and  feeling  should  have  found 
the  hexameters  of  the  Bothie  either  impres- 
sive or  amusing.  Mr.  Robertson  says  that 
Clough  probably  did  not  think  hexameters, 
qua  hexameters,  "  tractable  to  serious 
(English)  verse."  Our  contention  is  that 
he  ought  not  to  have  considered  them 
tractable  to  English  verse  at  all,  and  that 
if  he  did  so  originally,  the  Bothie,  and  the 
rest,  not  to  mention  Longfellow's  Evangeline, 
should  have  sufficed  to  undeceive  him.  If 
his  sense  of  rhj'thm  was  not  strong  enough 
to  save  him  from  so  unwise  an  adventure, 
his  sense  of  humour — Mr.  Robertson  declares 
that  he  had  a  sense  of  humour — should  have 
been  strong  enough  for  the  purpose.  Alto- 
gether we  are  afraid  that  the  zeal  of  his 
new  defender  wiU  not  avail  to  put  Clough 
once  more  upon  the  pedestal.  In  the  words 
of  Swift— 

"  His  kind  of  wit  is  out  of  date." 

And  so  is  his  kind  of  verse. 


A  PROVENgAL  POET. 

The  author  of  Calendau  and  Lou  Pouemo 
d^oti  Rose  is  one  of  those  rare  writers 
who  possesses  a  personality  akin  to  Steven- 
son's :  he  has  rarely  left  the  white  freestone 
house  where  he  was  born  in  1830,  and 
which  stands  at  an  angle  of  the  road  for 
Baux  and  Saint  Remj',  a  short  distance  from 
the  Provencal  village  of  Maillane,  and  yet 
he  has  compelled  friendship  wherever  his 
poems  have  been  read.  Frederic  Mistral 
has  for  many  years  had  admirers  in  England ; 
his  chief  poem  has  been  read  here,  if  not  in 
the  original,  at  least  in  several  excellent 
translations.  Leaving  out  of  consideration 
the  much-debated  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  Proven(;al  Renaissance,  of  which  he 
is  the  head,  is  doomed  to  failure,  aU  lovers 
of  poetry  cannot  but  be  attracted  by  the 
poet  who,  in  Mireio,  has  presented  to  them 
with  so  much  truth  and  seriousness  the  sum 
of  his  efforts  to  rejuvenate  a  lost  and 
degenerate  idiom. 

What  is  known  as  the  Provencal  Renais- 
sance dates  from  1854,  in  which  year  Joseph 
Roumanille — a  Saint-Remy  schoolmaster, 
whose  first  burst  of  song  in  the  Proventjal 
dialect  was  inspired  by  the  needs  of  his 
aged  mother,  who  had  forgotten  what  little 
French  she  had  learned  at  school — called 
a  meeting  of  the  poets  of  Soutliern  France. 
Mistral,  as  an  old  pupil  of  Roumanille  and 
as  one  of  the  most  prolific  contributors 
to  Li  Prouven<;alo,  a  literary  journal  which 
had  been  founded  two  years  before,  was 
among  the  number.  It  was  at  this  gather- 
ing that  the  poets  of  the  Midi  decided 
to  call  themselves  Felibres — a  word 
the  derivation  of  which  is  wrapped  in 
obscurity.  Some  have  very  ingeniously 
suggested  that  it  is  a  contraction  of  the 
last  two  words  in  the  phrase  liomnie  de  foi 
libre,  indicating  that  these  poets  emancipate 
themselves  from  all  literary  traditions  ; 
others,  probably  with  more  reason,  have 
contended  that  it  is  derived  from  the  Pro- 
venijal  faire,  "  to  make,"  and  libri,  "  a  book." 
The  doubt  which  surrounds  their  collective 
name  cannot,  however,  be  said  to  extend 
to  their  aims.  Briefly,  the  Felibre  poet, 
whether  he  be  Provengal,  Languedocian,  or 
Gascon,  would  be  regarded  as  the  modern 
troubadour  of  France  ;  he  writes  his  poems 
in  the  dialect  of  his  j'^-rticular  district, 
drawing  his  inspiration,  for  the  most  part, 
from  nature ;  and,  above  all,  he  cherishes 
the  ideal  of  preserving  his  patois  as  a 
language  distinct  from  French. 
"  I  offer  thee  Mireio — it  is  my  heart  and 
spirit — 
The  blossom  of  my  years  ; 
A  cluster  of  Crau  grapes,  with  all  the  green 
leaves  near  it, 
To  thee  a  peasant  bears." 

So  runs  the  dedication  to  Lamartine  of 
IVIistral's  Mireio,  which,  upon  its  publication 
in  18.59,  marked  him  out  as  the  successor 
to  RoumaniUe.  The  aiithor  calls  himself  a 
peasant,  but  he  is  really  no  more  a  peasant 
than  Jean  Paul  Courier  was  a  wine-dresser. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  point  to  the  great 
models  which  inspired  his  song.  Mistral 
graduated  at  the  Universities  of  Montpellier 
and  Aix,  and  is  a  man  of  great  classical 
accomplishments.     In  reading  Mireio,  which 
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called  from  Lamartine  the  words  "  Un 
grand  poete  epique  est  ne,  un  vrai  poete 
homerique  en  ce  temps-9i  ;  un  poete  ne, 
comme  les  hommes  de  Deucalion,  d'un 
caillou  de  la  Crau,"  we  are  continually 
reminded  of  the  Odyssey. 

Miri'io  has  now  been  translated  into  every 
language  of  any  literary  pretension.  There 
are  three  English  editions — a  prose  rendering 
by  Mr.  C.  H.  Grant ;  a  second  version  in 
metre  by  Mr.  H.  Crichton,  which  appeared 
in  1868  ;  and  a  third  translation  in  verse 
by  Miss  Harriet  Waters  Preston,  which 
appeared  in  1 890. 

Mistral  among  the  FeHbres  in  their 
annual  visits  to  the  Midi,  or  at  the  feast 
of  the  Sainto  Estello  which  commemorates 
their  Eenaissance  every  seven  j'ears,  is  a 
presence  which  inspires  the  most  remark- 
able enthusiasm.  These  literary  gatherings 
are  much  anticiijated  by  the  people  of 
Provence.  It  must  not  be  thought  that 
only  a  limited  number  of  lettres  take  part 
in  them :  they  have  become  as  it  were 
national,  and  you  will  find  the  peasant 
quite  as  willing  as  the  cultured  Felibre  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  jwesent  beauty  and 
past  history  of  his  district.  Though  not 
invariably,  yet  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
visits  are  paid  upon  these  occasions  to  the 
historic  surroundings  of  Avignon,  Agen, 
and  Aries,  or  other  places  rich  in  Eoman 
remains,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  every 
stone  may  be  as  well  known  as  their  own 
paternal  mas.  Of  late  years  the  perform- 
ance of  Greek  plays  in  the  Eoman  theatre 
at  Orange  has  been  considered  one  of  the 
most  important  artistic  events  of  the  year  in 
the  South  of  France,  and  it  is  greatly  owing 
to  Mistral  that  the  Greek  drama  has  been 
restored  there. 

The  composite  body  of  these  revivalists 
does  not  solely  consist  of  poets ;  there  are 
Felibresses  as  well  as  Felibres.  The  former 
are  most  en  evidence  at  the  Cours  d' Amour, 
the  most  idealistic  of  the  revivals  which 
have  been  made  by  these  Provengal  poets. 
These  Cours  d' Amour  are  the  modern  sub- 
stitute for  the  pastoral  courts  which  were 
held  in  the  days  of  the  troubadours,  when, 
we  are  told,  "all  the  women  were  loved, 
and  all  the  cavaliers  were  poets."  The 
modern  courts  have,  needless  to  say,  assumed 
a  character  less  amorous  and  more  strictly 
literary,  the  successful  competitors  in  what 
is  a  kind  of  poetical  tourney  being  crowned 
with  laurel  or  presented  with  the  silver  lily 
or  the  golden  violet. 

To  those  interested  in  literary  ideals  the 
question  of  the  durability  of  the  Provencal 
dialect  (we  cannot  really  call  it  a  language), 
as  not  only  a  spoken  but  as  a  literary 
medium,  presents  the  most  fascinating 
8u})joct  for  thought.  In  the  Remw  des  Deux 
Mvndes  lor  October  15,  1859,  M.  Saint  Eene 
TaiUandier  reviewed  the  work  of  Eoumanille, 
Aubanel,  and  Frederic  Mistral ;  and,  though 
appreciating  its  great  beauty,  ho  recognises 
the  almost  insurmountable  task  which  the 
Felibre  is  endeavouring  to  aocomjilish.  To 
the  question  of  "Is  this  language  consti- 
tuted on  a  durable  basis  ?  "  he  answers  : 

"  Pas  euoore  assurfement.  Ce  n'est  pas  la 
I'oeuvre  d'uu  seule  homuie,  et  si  cet  essai  de 
restauration  philologique,  dansle  cadre  modeste 
ou  elle  s'euforme,  doit  reussir  un  jour,  il  faudra 


sans   doutc   que   M.    Eoumanille,    et   ses   amis 
aieut  de  uombreux  continuateui-s." 

Almost  forty  years  have  passed  since  these 
words  were  written,  but  one  still  recognises 
their  truth.  Eoumanille  died  in  1891,  and 
there  is  still  a  fine  roU-call  of  followers 
who  are  carr3ang  on  this  philological 
restoration,  though  theirs  may  be  a  forlorn 
hope.  StiU,  though  Mistral's  ideals  may  be 
imattainable,  he  has  given  us  sweet  music 
which  we  should  never  have  possessed, 
perhaps,  but  for  the  Eenaissance  of  the 
idiom  of  Provence  of  the  thirteenth  century. 


THE    WEEK. 


AGEEAT  many  hooks  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  last  week,  but  few  of 
these  are  important.  Theological  and 
Educational  works  are  more  numerous  than 
usual,  and  the  vanguard  of  Boys'  Books  has 
arrived.  The  first  volume  of  a  new  edition 
of  Steele  and  Addison's  Spectator,  in  eight 
volumes,  may  be  noted.  Mr.  Austin  Dobson 
supplies  the  introduction. 

New  works  of  Fiction,  which  have  been 
very  numerous,  are  catalogued  elsewhere. 
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HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

The     Benin    Massacee.      By  Captain    Alan    Boisragon. 

Methuen  &  Co. 
Burns:    Excise   Officer    and    Poet.    By   John  Sinton. 

Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co. 
Twelve  Years  of  a  Soldier's  Life.    From  the  Letters  of 

Major  W.  T.  Johnson.    Edited  by  his  Widow.    A.  D. 

Innes  &  Co.    68. 
Pee-Reformation  Worthies.    By  Rev.  W.  Cowan.     Elliot 

Stock. 
Thb   Registers   of   John  de  Sandalb   and    Rigadd   de 

Asserio,  Bishops  of  Winchester  (a.d.  1316-1333),    By 

Francis  Joseph  Baigcnt.     Simpkin  &  Co. 
The  Journal  of  Countess  Francoisb  Krasinbka,  Great 

Gbandmother  of  VicroB  Emmanuel.    Translated  from 

the  Polish  by  Kasimir  Dzieknnska.     Kegan  Paul.    os. 
The  Exploits  of  Myles  Standish.     By  Henry  Johnson. 

Sampson  Low. 
The  Losr  Empires  of  the  Modern  World.     By  Walter 

Frewen  Lord.     Richard  Bentloy  &  Son. 
London   Signs    and    Inscbiptions.     By  Philip  Norman, 

F.S.A.     Elliot  Stock. 
The  Nicholas  Papers:  Correbpovdencb  of  Sir  Edward 

Nicholas.    Edited  b.y  George    F.  Warner.     Camden 

Society. 
Bebtrand  du  Guesohin,  Constable  of  France  ;  His  Life 

AND  Times.    By  Enoch  Vine  Stoddard.    G.  P.  Putnam's 

Sons.    Ids.  6d. 

POETRY,    CRITICISM,    ART, 
Essays   on   thb    Novel,   as   Illustrated   by  Scott   and 

Miss  Austen.    By  Adolphus  .\lfred  Jack.    Macmillan 


Poems.    By  the  late  John  Lucas  Tupper.     Selected  and 

edited  by  W.  M.  Rossetti.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.   6s. 
Poems  by  A.  and  L,      By  Arabella  and  Louisa  Shore. 

Grant  Richards.    58. 
The  Spectator.    Vol.  I.    The  Text  EtUted  and  Annotated 

by  G.  Gregory  Smith.    With  an  Introductory  Essay  by 

Austin  Dobson.    J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.    3s. 
Temple  Classics:    The  Essayes  of   Michael,  Lord    of 

Montaigne.      Vol.    V.  ;    and    The    Life    of    Samuel 

Johnson.     Vol.  III.    J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.     Is.  6d.  each. 
The  Rape  of  the  Look.     With  Eleven  Drawings  by  Aubrey 

Beardaley.    Leonard  Smithers.    4s. 
Modern   Paintebs.     Vol.  III.     By  John   Ruskin.     New 

Edition.    George  Allen. 

EDUCATIONAL. 
Latin  Vebse    Unsebns.     Selected    and  Arranged   by  G. 

Middleton,  M.A.    William  Blackwood  &  Sons.    Is.  6d. 
Calendar    of   Univbrsity   College    op   North    Wales, 

1897-8. 
The  Building  of  the  Intellect.    By  Douglas  M,   Gane. 

Elliot  Stock. 
Elementary  Geometrical  Statics.    By  W.J.  Dobbs,  M.A. 

Macmillan  &  Co.    8s.  6d. 
Elementary    Practical    Physiography  (Section   I.)    A 

Course  of  Lessons   and    Experiments  in  Elementary 

Science.    By  John  Thornton, -M.A.    Longmans  &  Co 

2s.  6d. 
Abb  we  to  go  on  with  Latin  Verses?     By  the  Rev.  Hod. 

Edward   Lytteltoo,    M.A.     Longmans,    Green    &    Co. 

38.  6d. 
England  under  the  Later  Hanoverians,  1760-1837 :  beino 

Past  of  the  Intermediate  Text-Book  of  English 

History.    Vol,  IV.    By  A   J.  Evans,  M.A.,  and  C.  S. 

Feareuside,  M.\.     W.  B.  Clive. 
Studies  IN  Board  Schools.     By  Charles  Morley.     Smith, 

Elder  &  Co.    68. 
Ancient  Classics  for  English  Readers  :  Aristophanes 

Plautus      and     Terence,     Juvenal,     Hesiod,     and 

TttEOGNis.    New  editions.    Is. 

TOPOGRAPHY    AND    TRAVEL. 
From   Jungle    to  Java,    By  Arthur  Keyser.    The  Rox- 

burghe  Press.    2s. 
Sport  and  Travel  in  India  and  Central  America.     By 

A.  G.  Bagot.    Chapman  &  Hall.     Cs. 
White  Man's  Apeica.     By  Poultney  Bigelow.      Harper  & 
Brothers.    16s. 

FOREIGN. 


Lb  Mannequin  d'Osier.     Par  Anatole  France. 
Edition.    Calmann  L^vy. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

lNd    Essays  on   Conduct   (3s. 


Sixieme 


Lazy    Le 


6d.),  and 
LiLLipcT    Lectures    (2s.    6d.).       By   W.    B.    Rands. 

Edited  by  R.  Brimley  Johnson.    James  Bowden. 
Half  Hours  in  Early  Naval  Aovbntubb.    James  Niabet 

&  Co.    2s.  6d. 
The  Future  Power,  or  the  Great  Revolution  of  190—. 

By  Z.  S.  Hendow.    The  Roxburghe  Press.    Is. 
The    Non-Religion   of    the    Future  :    a    Sociological 

SruDY.     Translated  from  the   French  of  Marie  Jean 

Guyau.     William  Heinemann. 
The  Mathematical  Psychology  of  Gratey  and   Boole. 

Translated  from  the  Language  of  the  Higher  Calculus 

into  that  of  Elementary  Geometry.    By  Mary  Everest 

Boole.    Swan,  Sonnenschoin  &  Co.    3s. 
The  Journal  of  Philology.    Edited  by  W.  Aldis  Wright 

and  Others.    No  50.    Macmillan  &  Co. 
The  Story  of  Germ  Life  :  Bacteria.      By  H.  W.  Cowa 

George  Newaea,  Ltd.    Is. 
Christian  Maetybdom  in  Russia.     Edited  by  Vladimir 

Tchertkoft.    The  Brotherhood  Publishing  Co.    Is. 
Seven   Years   in   Sierra   Leone.     By  the    Rev.  Arthur 

T.  Piersou,  D.D,    James  Nisbet  &  Co. 
The  Camp  of  Refuge.    By  Charles  Macfarlane     Archibald 

Constable  &  Co.    38.  6d. 
Analecta  Ebobacensia:  some  Remaynbs  of  the  Ancient 

City  of  York.    Collected  by  Sir  Thomas  Widdrington, 

Knt.     Edited  and  Annotated  by  Rev.  Cicsar  Caino, 

F.R.G.S.    C.  J.  Clark. 
The  Encvclop.i^dia  op   Sport.    Part  VIII.     Lawrence  & 

BiiUen. 
Transactions  op  the  Glasgow  Aboh^ological  Society. 

New  Series.    Vol.  III.    Part  I.     James  Maolehose  i 

Sons  (Glasgow). 
Musical  Memoeies.    By  A.  M.  Diehl.    Richard  Bentley  & 

Son. 
NoiEs    OF    A    Music    Lover.     By    Lady   Helen    Craven. 

Richard  Bentloy  &  Son. 
Library    Construction  :    Aechitkciubb,    Fittings,    and 

Furniture,    By  F.  J.  Burgoyne.    George  Allen.    6s. 
The  Ayrshire  Homes  and  Haunts  of  Burns.    By  Henry 

C.  Shelley.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    53. 
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SCIENCE. 
LMTOEK3    ON    Phtsiologt.      First  Series:    On    Animal 

Electricity.    By  Augustus  D.  Waller,  M.D.    Longmans, 

Green  &  Co.    6s 
Memort  and  its  CtiLTiTATtox.     By  F.  W.  Edriiige-Green, 

M  D.    Kega  .  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  &  Co.    5s. 

BOYS'  BOOKS. 
In  Lincoln  Geeen.     By  Eev.  E.  Gilhat,  M.A.    Seeley  & 

Co.    6s. 
King  Olak's   Kinsman.     By    Charles  W.  Whistler.      A 

SrouT  English  Bowman.     By  Edgar  Pickering.      A 

Mabch  ok  London.    By  G.  A.  Henty.    Pabis  at  Bat. 

By  Herbert  Hayens.    Loeds  op  the  Woeld.    By  Rev. 

Alfred  Church.      With  Mooeb  at  Coeunna.    By  G.  A. 

Henty.    Blackie  &  Son. 
Ik   the   Swing   of  the  Sea.     By  J.  Macdonald   Oxley, 

James  Nisbet  &  Co. 
Half-Text  History  ;    Cheonicles  of  School  Life.    By 

Ascott  R.  Hope.    A.  &  C.  Black. 

CHILDRBN'S    BOOKS. 
Just  Poett  Winks.    By  HamiA  Hendry.    Blackie  &  Son. 
Adtkntoees  in  Totland.     By  Edith  King  Hall.      lUus 
trated  by  Aber  B.  Woodward.    Blackie  &  Son. 


THE    BOOK    MARKET. 


THE    BOHN    LIBRAEIE8. 

MESSRS.  GEOEGE  BELL  &  SONS 
have  just  reminded  the  public  that 
the  Bohn  Libraries  are  fifty  years  old.  Yet 
the  series  is  still  putting  forth  new  volumes, 
for  whatever  comes  and  goes  in  the  publish- 
ing world  "Bohn"  goes  on  for  ever.  Mr. 
Edward  Bell  was  good  enough  to  allow  me 
to  ask  him  questions  about  the  books  singly 
and  collectively. 

"Will  you  tell  me  first,  Mr.  Bell,"  I  said, 
"anything  you  know  about  the  origin  of 
the  library  under  Mr.  Bohn  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  know  that  Mr.  Bohn  was  a 
second-hand  bookseller.  Indeed,  he  occu- 
pied the  distinguished  position  which  Mr. 
Quaritch  does  to-day.  His  guinea  catalogue 
of  his  books  was  rather  a  famous  production 
in  its  time.  One  of  his  ways  of  doing 
business  was  to  purchase  '  remainders '  and 
sell  them  at  '  remainder '  prices  to  his 
customers.  Of  course,  many  good  books 
which  had  hung  fire  at  their  published  prices 
would  come  into  his  hands ;  and  I  suppose 
he  began  to  say  to  himself,  '  If  these  books 
had  been  published  cheaply  they  would 
have  done  well.'  " 

"  And  so  he  liegan  to  publish  cheap  books 
and  do  well  himself  '?  " 

"Yes;  the  Bohn  Libraries  being  the 
result.  Yet  he  had  his  troubles,  and  one  of 
these  was  curious.  Another  publisher,  Mr. 
David  Bogue,  had  also  perceived  that  the 
world  wanted  cheap  books,  and  he,  too, 
began  to  produce  them.  It  was  certain 
that  there  would  be  a  struggle  between  Bohn 
and  Bogue,  and  perhaps  it  was  as  weU  that 
they  found  speedy  means  to  go  to  law,  and 
have  done  with  it.  Mr.  Bogue  had  brought  out 
a  cheap  edition  of  Eoscoe's  Lorenzo  de  Medici, 
a  work  which  Mr.  Bohn  had  bought  as  a 
remainder,  and  of  which  he  believed  himself 
to  be  the  copyright  holder  WeU,  Bohn  v. 
Bogue  ended  favourably  for  Bohn,  and  he 
went  on  with  his  scheme.  Mr.  Bohn  was 
well  fitted  to  make  it  succeed :  he  had 
great  experience,  knew  exactly  what  people 
wanted,  and  courage  to  go  ahead.  He 
brought  out  books  very  fast,   as  you  may 


judge  by  the  fact  that  when  Bell  &  Daldy 
bought  the  Bohn  Libraries  in  1864  they 
numbered  578  volumes." 

"You  have  added  a  great  number  since 
then,  have  you  not  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  and  allowed  about  ninety 
books  to  go  out  of  print.  We  have  now 
771  books  in  the  list." 

"  Can  you  tell  me,  Mr.  Bell,  what  the 
total  sales  of  the  '  Bohn '  books  have  been 
from  the  first  ?  " 

"Certainly.     About  2f  million  volumes." 

"  You  astonish  me." 

"Well,  the  'Standard  Library'  alone 
accounts  for  nearly  a  million  volumes,  and 
there  are  fifteen  other  'Libraries.'  " 

"The  books  have  varied,  of  course, 
greatly  in  popularity  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes.  Goethe's  Faust,  for  instance, 
was  a  great  success.  We  sold  78,000 
copies.  So  was  our  edition  of  Lamb's 
Essays  of  Elia  and  Eliana,  and  Carey's 
Bante.  Of  the  latter  work  15,000  copies 
were  called  for.  Of  course  the  sale  of  these 
works  continues." 

"  I  suppose,  Mr.  BeU,  that  you  find 
libraries  good  customers  for  the  '  Bohn ' 
books  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes.  We  are  continually  supplying 
large  sets  to  libraries  and  institutions.  But 
we  find  customers  also  in  people  who 
make  a  point  of  keeping  up  their  private 
libraries." 

' '  And  what  new  volumes,  may  I  ask, 
are  you  likely  to  add  to  the  series  shortly  ?  " 

"  Well,  we  have  a  good  many  in  hand. 
Leland's  Itinerary  will  be  one  book,  and  I 
may  say  that  it  will  be  the  first  accurately 
printed  edition.  Hearne's  text  is  good,  but 
it  was  founded  on  only  one  MS.,  whereas 
the  edition  which  Mr.  Lawrence  Gomme 
is  preparing  for  the  Bohn  Libraries  is  based 
on  an  examination  and  comparison  of  two. 

"By  the  way,  you  have  discarded  the  old 
green  binding  ?  " 

"  Well,  no  ;  we  supply  it  on  demand,  but 
the  pattern  had  become  too  old-fashioned  to 
be  retained  as  the  ofiicial  binding." 

I  thanked  Mr.  Bell  for  his  information, 
and,  turning  to  leave  I  suddenly  realised 
that  in  some  bookshelves  that  filled  the  end 
of  the  large  room  in  which  we  had  been 
talking-  the  entire  Bohn  Libraries  were 
looking  silently  down  upon  us.  Eight  well 
they  looked  in  their  jubilee  year. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Messrs.  Metihiex  will  publish  in  a  few 
days  a  book  by  ]\Ir.  H.  Morgan  Browne, 
entitled  Sporting  and  Athletic  Records.  This 
book  gives,  in  a  clear  and  complete  form, 
accurate  records  of  the  best  performances  in 
all  important  branches  of  sport.  The  same 
publishers  wiU  issue  shortly  Mr.  Crockett's 
new  romance,  Lochinvar. 

The  Bishop  of  London's  Story  of  Soi/ie 
English  Shires,  published  by  the  Eeligious 
Tract  Society,  has  been  so  rapidly  subscribed 
that  the  edition  de  luxe,  limited  to  1 50  copies, 
was  exhausted  as  soon  as  announced. 

The  issue  of  ^Messrs.  Blackie  &  Son's 
"  Victorian  Era  "  series  will  commence  on 
November    15    with    Mr.    Eose's    volume. 


Th€  Rise  of  Democracy,  which  will  be  followed 
on  December  15  by  Canon  Overton's  volume, 

The  Anglican  Revival. 

The  price  of  Mr.  Eichard  Marsh's  The 
Crime  and  the  Criminal  is  3s.  6d.,  not  6s., 
as  stated  in  our  last  issue. 

Messrs.  Service  &  Paton  will  shortly 
issue,  in  their  "  Illustrated  English  Library," 
Thackeray's  T}i«  Newcomes,  illustrated  by 
Miss  Chris.  Hammond,  and  Scott's  Bride 
of  Lammermoor,  illustrated  by  Mr.  Fred. 
Pegram. 

The  same  firm  will  issue  in  October  a  new 
edition  of  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lalce,  with  an 
Introduction  by  Andrew  Lang  and  illustrated 
by  C.  E.  Brock. 


WHAT  THE  AMEEICAN  PUBLISHEES 

AEE  ANNOUNCING. 

The  American  publishing  season  is  begin- 
ning with  our  own,  and  it  is  not  uninterest- 
ing to  scan  the  lists  of  announcements  that 
are  being  issued  by  firms  on  the  "other 
side."     Here  are  a  few  notes. 

Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.'s  list  reads  very 
familiarly.  This  firm  is  about  to  give  to 
American  readers  Mr.  E.  D.  Blackmore's 
Baniel,  Mr.  George  Macdonald' s  Salted  with 
Fire,  Mr.  William  C.  HazUtt's  Th^i  Confes- 
sions of  a  Collector,  Mr.  B.  Yeats' s  The  Secret 
Rose,  and  other  books  of  our  yester  day. 

The  Ian  Maclaren  Calendar,  "  prepared 
under  Dr.  Watson's  personal  supervision," 
is  the  surprising  announcement  of  this  firm, 
which  will  also  issued  Shakespeare  Caletidar  for 
1898 :  "A  very  seasonable  Kalendar  for  the 
Year  of  our  Lord  1898;  Designed  to  bee 
Used  by  Ye  Manie  Lovers  of  Ye  Great  Poet, 
Master  WiUiam  Shakespeare.  Compiled  by 
Louella  C.  Poole  and  Andrea  Jonsson  "  ! 

Another  undertaking  of  Messrs.  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.  is  Zella  Allen  Dixsons's  Com- 
prehensive Subject-Index  to  Universal  Prose 
Fiction.  Apparently  the  compiler  takes 
those  works  of  fiction  in  all  languages 
which  are  founded  upon  fact,  and  classifies 
them.  The  index  will  contain  10,000  entries 
arranged  topically,  embracing  events  from 
800  B.C.  to  the  present  time. 

Messrs.  J.  B.  Lippiacott  &  Co.'s  list  also 
contains  books  on  which  English  readers 
have  given  a  verdict.  Thus  Mr.  G.  E. 
Weare's  Cabot's  Biscovery  of  North  America 
is  to  be  issued  by  them  ;  also  Mr.  Crockett's 
recent  compilation  of  Carlyle's  fugitive 
essays,  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Hart's  Picturesque 
Burma,  Past  and  Present. 

The  Beauties  of  Marie  Corelli,  "  selected 
and  arranged,  with  the  author's  permission, 
by  Annie  Mackay,"  is  one  of  Messrs. 
Lippincott's  announcements. 

Messrs.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  will  pub- 
lish London  :  As  Seen  by  C.  B.  Gibson,  and 
a  ready  welcome  is  predicted  for  it.  They 
are  also  to  be  the  American  pubhshers  of 
Eobert  Louis  Stevenson's  St.  Ives,  Mrs. 
Frances  Hodgson  Burnett's  His  Grace  of 
Osmonde,  Mr.  Meredith's  Selected  Poems,  and 
Mr.  Austin  Dobson's  new  edition  of  The 
Spectator  in  eight  volumes. 

Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  i&  Co.  announce 
A  Dictionary  of  A)uiirican  Authors,  by  Oscar 
Fay  Adams,  on  the  same  general  lines  as 
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the  author's  Sandhooh  of  American  Authors, 
but  adding  largely  both  to  the  list  of 
authors  and  to  the  books  included.  Hie 
Life  of  Harriet  Beecher  Sfowe,  by  Mrs. 
James"T.  Fields,  whose  name  is  a  guarantee 
of  the  exceUence  of  this  biography,  will  be 
uniform  ia  stjde,  &c.,  with  the  large-paper 
edition  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  works  recently  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

ITaicthorne's  First  Biari/,  kept  by  him  during 
his  residence  at  Raymond,  Maine,  came  to 
light  in  Virginia  during  the  Civil  "War,  and 
fell  into  the  hands  of  a  coloured  man  named 
WiUiam  Symmes,  who  by  a  curious  chance 
was  a  companion  of  Hawthorne  in  his  fishing 
and  gunning  sports  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Sebago.  SjTnmes  said  he  had  the  book 
from  a  Maine  soldier,  whom  he  found  in  a 
hospital.  Because  of  his  boyish  friendship 
for  Hawthorne,  he  so  prized  the  Diary  that 
he  could  not  be  induced  to  part  with  it. 
After  holding  it  seversil  years,  he  sent  ex- 
tracts from  it  to  a  Maine  newspaper.  These 
extracts  are  reprinted  in  this  little  book, 
preceded  by  an  account  of  Hawthorne's 
home  in  Eaj'mond,  and  the  story  of  William 
SjTnmes.  The  Diary  has  been  prepared  by 
Samuel  T.  Pickard,  and  will  shortly  be 
issued  to  the  pubHc  by  this  firm. 

Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  ifc  Co.  also  an- 
nounce some  works  of  considerable  interest 
to  historical  students.  Of  these,  the  most 
important  is  Old  Virginia  and  Her  Neiglilo^irs, 
by  John  Fiske  (2  vols. ).  It  covers  the  period 
from  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada  to 
the  first  appearance  of  George  Washington 
in  history  in  1753,  with  descriptions  of  the 
beginnings  of  Virginia  and  its  time  of 
struggles  and  distress,  1607-1610  ;  the  rapid 
rise  in  power  of  the  great  Virginia  Com- 
pany in  London  until  it  aroused  the  alarm 
of  King  James  I.,  who  compassed  its  over- 
throw in  1624  ;  the  political  and  social  con- 
ditions of  Virginia  under  Charles  I.,  the 
beginnings  of  Maryland,  and  the  relation 
of  the  two  sister  colonies  down  to  the  death 
of  Cromwell  in  1658.  The  second  volume 
begins  with  the  coming  of  the  Cavaliers, 
1649-1660.  A  chapter  on  the  Golden  Age 
of  Pirates  treats  of  the  achievements  of  buc- 
caneers in  the  West  Indies,  the  Bahamas, 
and  on  the  coast  of  Carolina,  especially  of 
the  famous  pirates  Blackbeard,  Bonnet,  and 
others,  and  the  stopping  of  jiiracy  about 
1720. 

Mr.  Bellamy  has  recently  identified 
"  equality "  with  jirogress,  but  President 
Harris,  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
is  of  opinion  that  inequality  has,  at  all 
events,  its  present  uses.  In  JneqnaJHy  and 
Progress,  to  be  issued  bj-  Messrs.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  he  examines  the  natural  and 
acquired  differences  of  men,  criticises 
theories  of  economic  equality  and  equal 
opportunity,  and  shows  that  inecjuality  is 
the  necessary  condition  of  progress  and 
social  unity. 

Mr.  Joel  Chandler  Harris's  new  story  for 
children,  Aaron  in  the  Wild  Woods,  a  sequel 
to  The  Story  of  Aaron,  the  Son  of  Ben- 
Ali,  will  be  issued  by  this  firm. 


PUBLISHERS'  AUTUMN  LISTS. 

Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.'s  ANNOuxcEirENTS 
Include : 
"  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson  :  a  Memoir,"  by  his 
Son,    with     photogravure    portraits    of    Lord 
Tennyson,  Lady  Tennyson,    &c.,    facsunUes  of 
portions  of  poems,  and  illustrations  after  pic- 
tures by  G.  P.  Watts,  E.A.,  Samuel  Laurence, 
Mrs.    Allingham,    Richard    Doyle,     Biscombe 
Gardner,    &c.  ;     "Memorials,"     by     Eoundell 
Palmer,    Earl    of    Selbome,    part    ii.,    "  PoU- 
tical";   "Life   and  Letters   of   WiEiam    John 
Butler,  late  Dean  of  Lincoln,"  by  his  daughter, 
Mrs.    Knight;     "Philosophical    Lectures    and 
Remains  of  Richard  Lewis  Nettleship,  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  BaUiol  College,  Oxford,"  edited, 
with  a  biographical  sketch,  by  A.  C.  Bradley 
and    G.    R.    Benson ;     ' '  Life    and   Letters   of 
Edward  Thring,"  by  George  R.  Parkin,  M.A. ; 
"  Cambridge  Described  and  Illustrated  :  a  His- 
tory of  the  Town  and  University,"  by  Thomas 
Dinham  Atkinson  ;   "  South  Africa  of  To-day," 
by  Capt.   Prank  E.  Younghusband  ;   "Impres- 
sions  of   South   Africa,"   iDy   the    Right   Hon. 
James  Bryce,  M.P. ;  "  "West  African  Studies," 
by  Miss  Mary  Kingsley ;    "Old   Virginia  and 
her  Neighbours,"  by  John  Fiske;  "  The  Ruins 
and   Excavations   of   Ancient   Rome :  a   Com- 
panion Book  for  Students  and  Travellers,"  by 
Rodolfo  Lanciani  ;   "History  of  the  Society  of 
Dilettanti  "  ;  "  France  since  the  Revolution,"  by 
J.  E.  C.  Bodley,  M.A.  ;   "  Foreign  Statesmen" 
Series,  edited  by  Prof.  Bury :  new   volumes — 
""WOliam  the  Silent,"  by  Frederic  Harrison; 
"Charles  the   Great,"   by   Thomas    Hodgkin ; 
"  Philip  II.  of  Spain,"  by  Major  Martin  Hume; 
and  "Mirabeau,"  by  P.  F.  "Willert ;   "  A  Short 
History   of  the   Indian   Mutiny,"  by   T.  Rice 
Holmes,  M.A. ;   "  The  History  of  Greece  from 
its  Commencement  to  the  Close  of  the  Inde- 
pendence   of    the    Greek    Nation,"   by   Adolf 
Holm,  authorised  translation  from  the  German  ; 
"  A  Handbook  of  EuropcHu  History,"  by  Arthur 
Hassall,    M.A.  ;   "  Cameos   from   English  His- 
tory," by   Charlotte  M.  Yonge,  ninth  series; 
"  A    History   of    Rome    for    Beginners,"    by 
Evelj-n  S.  Shuokburgh,  M.A.  ;   "  Life  of  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte,"  by  Wdhani  Milligan  Sloane  ; 
"  Captains  Courageous  :  a  Story  o£  the  Grand 
Banks,"    by    Eudyard     Kipling;     "Mansfield 
Park,"  by  Jane  Austen,  with  illustrations  by 
Hugh  Thomson  and  an  introduction  by  Austin 
Dobson  ;  "  Northanger  Abbey  and  Persuasion," 
by   Jane   Austen,   with   illustrations  by  Hugh 
Thomson  and  an  introduction  by  Austin  Dob- 
son  ;    edition    de    luxe    of    Rudyard    Kipling's 
"Writings  in  Prose  and  Verse,  in  12  vols.,  with 
a  portrait  drawn  and  etched  by  James  Strang ; 
"  Undine,"  by  De  La  Motte  Fouquc  ;   "  High- 
ways and  Bjrways  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,"  by 
Arthur  H.  Norway;  "A  PortfoHo  of  Twenty 
Lithographs  of  Highways  and  Byways  of  Devon 
and   Cornwall,"   by   Joseph    PenneU ;     "Miss 
Mouse  and  her  Boys,"  by  Mrs.  Molesworth  ; 
"  The  Story  of  a  Red  Deer,"  by  the  Hon.  J.  "W. 
Fortescue;   "Sketches  from  Old  Virginia,"  by 
A.    G.    Bradley;     "  Corleone,"   by   F.    Marion 
Crawford  ;   "  A  Chapter  of  Accidents,"  by  Mrs. 
Hugh   Fraser,    author   of   "Palladia";   "The 
Eversley  Bible,"  arranged  in  paragraphs  with 
an  introduction   by  J.   "W.   Mackail,  M.A.,  in 
8  vols.,  to  be  pubHshed  monthly  from  October, 
1897  ;   "  Poems  of  Thomas  Hood,"  edited,  with 
prefatory  memoir,  by  Alfred  Ainger  ;  "  Journals 
of  Dorothy  Wordsworth,"  edited  Viy   Wilham 
Knight;   "  Life  and  Letters  of  Dean  Church," 
edited  by  his  daughter,  Mary  C.  Church  ;  "  The 
Works  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer,"  edited  by  Alfred 
W.  Pollard,  H.  Frank  Heath,  Mark  H.  Liddell, 
and  W.  S.    McCormick;   "The   Golden   Trea- 
sury,"  second  series,  arranged,  with  notes,  by 
Francis  T.  Palgrave  ;  "  Selections  from  Heine," 
with    introduction    and   notes    by   Dr.    C.    A. 
Buchheim;     "Aubrey     de     Vere's     Collected 


Poems"  ;  "  Pausanias's  Description  of  Greece," 
translated,  with  a  commentary,  by  J.  G. 
Frazer,  M.A  ,  LL.D.  (Glasgow),  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College.  Cambridge,  in  6  vols.  ;  "  The 
Scientific  Papers  of  Thomas  Henry  Huxley," 
reprinted  from  the  Journals  of  Scientific 
Societies,  edited  by  Prof.  Michael  Foster  and 
Prof.  E.  Eay  Lankester ;  "  A  Text-Book  of 
Zoology,"  by  T.  Jeflfery  Parker. 


The    Society    for    Promoting    Christian 
Knowledge  Announcemexts  include  : 

"  An  Historical  Church  Atlas,"  illustrating 
the  History  of  Eastern  and  Western  Christen- 
dom, until  the  Reformation,  and  that  of  the 
AngHcan  Communion  until  the  present  day,  by 
Edmund  McClure,  M.A.  ;  "The  Liturgy  and 
Ritual  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Church,"  by  the 
Rev.  F.  E.  Warren;  "The  Machinery  of  the 
Universe  :  Mechanical  Conceptions  of  Physical 
Phenomena,"  by  A.  E.  Dolbear,  A.B.,  A.M., 
M.E.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Astro- 
nomy, Tuft's  College,  Mass.  ;  "  Christian  Life 
in  Song"  :  (Te  Deum  Laudamus)  "  The  Soug 
and  the  Singers,"  by  the  late  Mrs.  Eimdle 
Charles  :  "  The  Anglican  Ordinal,"  by  the  Eev. 
Blomfield  Jackson,  M.A. ;  "  Stafford  House 
Lectm-es,"  by  the  Bishop  of  Stepney,  Eev. 
Prof.  H.  E.  J.  Bevan,  Rev.  C.  J.  Ridgeway, 
and  Rev.  Canon  Winnington-Ingram ;  "The 
Anglican  Communion,"  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Capetown,  the  Archbishop  of  Rupertsland,  the 
Archbishop  of  Sydney,  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Kentucky ;  ' '  The  Papal 
Conclaves,"  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Pennington, 
M.A. ;  "  Missions  to  the  Jews  :  an  Historical 
Retrospect,"  by  the  Eev.  A.  LiikjTi  Wilhams, 
M.A. ;  'The  Fatherly  Hand,"  by  the  Eev. 
Canon  Edward  T.  Vaughan,  M.A. ;  "  The  Son 
of  Man,"  by  the  Eev.  Harry  Jones,  M.A. ; 
"  Goals  and  Tries,"  by  V.  Brooke-Himt,  with 
an  introduction  by  the  Headmaster  of  Eugby  ; 
"The  Queen's  Eeign  and  its  Commemoration," 
by  Sir  Walter  Besant,  including  the  Diamond 
Jubilee  Celebrations  and  the  Naval  Review ; 
"Frank  and  Saxon,"  by  G.  ManviUe  Fenn  ; 
"  By  Sartal  Sands,"  by  Edward  N.  Hoare, 
M.A.  ;  "The  Faith  of  his  Father,"  by  Helen 
Shipton  ;  "The  Homeward  Voyage,"  by  Harry 
Coliingwood  ;  "  The  Siege  Perilous,''  by  Austin 
Clare;  "Miss  Carr's  Young  Ladies,"  by  M. 
Bramston;  "Sturdy  and  Stilts:  or,  Firm 
Friends,"  by  jVnnette  Lyster;  "The  Parting 
Ways,"  by  Mrs.  Newman;  "  Seaton  Court," 
by  Maud  Carew ;  "The  Carrier's  Cart,"  by 
Catherine  E.  Mallandaine ;  "The  Great  Gold 
Mine,"  by  C.  E.  M.  ;  "Beside  the  Guns,"  by 
M.  E.  Shipley ;  "  Heroes  of  the  Chitral  Siege," 
by  Alice  F.Jackson;  "The  Parish  Clerk,"  by 
Ascott  E.  Hope;  "The  Quiet  Hour"  Series: 
"Panacea,"  by  E.  M.  Mason;  "  Alfendeane 
Rectory,"  by  Lady  Dunboyne ;  "Ogres  and 
Workers,"  in  2  parts,  a  true  story  for  ohildrfu, 
by  Lady  Laura  Bidding. 


Messrs.    Chatto    &    Windus's    Axnounce- 
jiexts  include  : 

"More  Tramps  Abroad,"  by  Mark  Twain; 
"  This  Little  World"  and  "  Tales  and  Poems," 
by  David  Christie  Murray  ;  "  By  the  Rise  of 
the  River,"  by  Austin  Clare  ;  "  The  Three  Dis- 
graces, &c.,"  by  Justin  McCarthy  ;  "  The  Secret 
of  Wj-vern  Towers."  by  T.  W.  Speight;  "The 
Witch-Wife,"  by  Sar.ah  Tytler ;  "Paris,"  by 
Emile  Zola,  translated  by  Ernest  Alfred  Vize- 
telly — this  volume  forms  the  concluding  volume 
of  a  Trilogy,  of  which  the  first  two  volumes, 
"  Loiu-des  "  and  "Rome,"  have  already  been 
published;  "Through  the  Gold-Fields  of 
Alaska  to  Bering  Straits,"  by  Harry  De  Windt ; 
"The  Life  of  Napoleon  III.,"  by  Archibald 
Forbes;    "The   French   Eevolution "   (Consti- 
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tuent  Assembly,  1789-91),  by  Justin  Huntly 
McCarthy;  "The  Complete  Art  of  Making 
Fireworks,"  by  Thomas  Kentish. 


Me.  Elkin  Mathews's  Announcemexts. 

Bflks  Lettres. — "The  Canon:  an  Exposition 
of  the  Pagan  Mystery  perpetuated  in  the 
Cabala  as  the  Rule  of  all  the  Arts,"  with  a 
preface  by  R.  B.  Cunuinghame  Graham,  with 
numerous  illustrations;  "Idylls  of  Spain: 
"Varnished Pictures  of  Travel  in  the  Peninsula," 
by  Rowland  Thirlmere  ;  "  An  Attic  in  Bohemia  : 
a  Diar}'  without  Dates,"  by  E.  H.  Lacon  Wat- 
son, author  of  the  "  Unconscious  Humourist  "  ; 
"  Two  Essays  upon  Matthew  Arnold,  with  his 
Letters  to  the  Avithor,"  by  Arthur  Galton ; 
"  EngHsh  Lands,  Letters,  and  Kings:  the 
later  Georges  to  Victoria,"  by  Donald  G. 
Mitchell,  LL.D.  ("Ik  Marvel");  "  Gesta 
Typographica :  a  Collection  of  Printers'  Say- 
ings and  Doings,"  by  C.  T.  Jacobi ;  and  new 
editions  of  "The  Lambs:  their  Lives,  their 
Friends,  and  their  Correspondence";  "The 
Poetry  of  Tennyson,"  by  Henry  Van  Dyke, 
much  enlarged ;  and  "  The  Unconscious 
Humourist,  and  Other  Essays,"  by  E.  H.  Lacon 
Watson. 

Fiction. — "  The  Joy  of  My  Youth,"  a  novel, 
by  Claud  Nicholson. 

Poetry. — "Ireland,  with  Other  Poems,"  by 
Lionel  Johnson;  "Selected  Lyrics  from  the 
Works  of  the  Hon.  Roden  Noel,"  with  a  bio- 
graphical and  critical  essay  by  Percy  Addle- 
shaw,  with  two  jjortraits  ;  "  The  Wind  among 
the  Reeds,"  by  W.  B.  Yeats,  with  a  portrait ; 
"  Baby  Lays,"  by  Ada  Stow,  with  sixteen 
illustrations  by  Edith  Calvert ;  "  Admirals  All, 
and  Other  Verses,"  by  Henry  Newbolt  (new 
volume  in  "Shilling  Garland"  Series);  and  a 
fourth  edition  of  "  Christ  in  Hades,"  by  Stephen 
Phillips,  with  additions — "A  West  Sussex 
Garland,"  by  W.  J.  Ibbett  ("  Antaeus  ")  ; 
"Bad  Lady  Betty,"  a  Drama  in  Three  Acts," 
by  W.  D.  Scidl. 


DRAMA. 


THE    EEMAEKABLE    CASE    OF 
ME.    GILBERT. 

HOW  essentially  limited  and  groovy 
the  finest  talent  may  be  is  strik- 
ingly illustrated  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert's 
pathetic  eiiorts  to  become  a  dramatist. 
As  a  witty  and  ingenious  writer  of  comic 
opera  libretto,  Mr.  Gilbert  has  long  since 
acquired  fame  and  fortune,  but,  like 
Liston,  who,  being  a  first-rate  comedian, 
pined  to  be  recognised  as  a  tragedian,  he 
has  never  failed  in  his  intervals  of 
leisure  to  cultivate  the  dramatic  muse ; 
and  to  the  brUliant  librettist  that  fickle 
damsel  has  been  more  than  usually  unkind. 
Her  last  response,  given  in  the  case  of 
"  The  Fortune  Hunter,"  which  the  London 
critics  were  invited  to  see  the  other  day  at 
Birmingham,  is  less  a  manifestation  of 
indifference  than  a  rebuff,  and  as  it  is  nine 
years  since  Mr.  Gilbert  last  wrote  a  play 
there  seems  now  but  a  slender  chance  of 
his  dramatic  ambition  being  realised.  Mr. 
Gilbert's  congenial  sphere  is  that  of  topsy- 
turvydom, where,  even  without  the  aid  of 
music,  as  in  "Pygmalion  and  Galatea"  and 
the  "Palace  of  Truth,"  he  contrives  to  be 
entertaining.  In  other  forms  of  diama  he  is 
as  unhapjjy  as  an  angel  strayed  from  Para- 


dise. He  loses  his  wings.  His  imagination 
fails  him ;  his  wit  dies  away  on  his  lips. 
From  the  lightest  of  fantastic  fairy  tales, 
spiced  with  satire,  he  sinks,  as  soon  as  he 
sets  about  writing  a  play,  to  the  level  of 
conventional  and  laboured  melodrama ;  for 
that,  it  may  be  well  to  say  at  once,  is  the 
category  into  which  his  new  piece  falls. 
Mr.  Gilbert's  is,  indeed,  a  remarkable  case. 
There  is  nothing  like  it  in  the  annals.  As 
a  contriver  of  one  highly  successful  class  of 
stage- work,  the  author  of  "The  Mikado" 
would  readily  be  credited  with  the  possession 
of  a  fine  dramatic  instinct  and  of  a  mordant 
wit  that  was  equal  to  any  occasion.  But 
no !  He  has  only  to  put  himseK  to  the 
test  of  writing  a  play  instead  of  a  libretto 
and  it  is  at  once  perceived  that  the  two 
classes  of  work  require  a  totally  different 
order  of  ability.  The  cleverest  dramatists 
sometimes  fail  to  carry  critical  opinion  and 
public  approbation  with  them.  But  this 
result  has  occurred  too  often  in  Mr.  Gilbert's 
case  to  be  accidental.  He  is  a  clever 
rhymster  and  a  pungent  satirist,  if  not 
exactly  a  wit ;  un  homme  de  thedtre,  as  M. 
Sarcey  would  say,  he  is  not. 


The  most  surprising  feature  of  "  The 
Fortune  Hunter "  is  the  poverty  of  the 
dialogue  where  one  would  naturally  expect 
to  find  Mr.  Gilbert  at  his  best,  and  the 
conventionality  of  the  comic  relief.  In  how 
many  plays,  during  the  past  few  years,  have 
we  seen  the  vulgar,  illiterate  American 
heiress,  with  a  fortune  of  millions  of  dollars 
made  out  of  pork '?  Yet  here  she  is,  trotted 
out  again  in  all  her  conventionality,  loud  of 
speech,  deficient  in  taste,  and  generally 
inadaptable  to  her  new  surroundings.  Does 
the  American  heiress  show  this  complete 
lack  of  good  breeding,  even  though  her 
father  has  made  his  fortune  in  pork  ?  In 
reality,  she  is  as  quick  as  the  rest  of  her 
sex  to  acquire  the  veneer  of  society.  Mr. 
Gilbert's  Euphemia  S.  Zyl  is  a  puppet  of 
the  stage,  from  which  the  sawdust  trickles 
as  she  walks.  Moreover,  this  impossible 
person  hooks  in  matrimony  an  octogenarian 
English  duke  in  the  last  stage  of  physical 
decrepitude.  Is  this  alliance  a  true  piece  of 
observation  ?  Do  English  dukes  of  eighty- 
five  do  these  things  'i  At  twenty-five,  pos- 
sibly ;  but  with  both  legs  in  the  grave  ? 
Surely  tliis  is  pushing  a  joke  too  far!  Mr. 
Gilbert  is  happier  in  his  portrayal  of  the 
English  snobbery  that  kisses  the  ground 
that  dukes  walk  on;  albeit  this  joke,  too,  is 
dwelt  upon  at  tiresome  length.  It  seems  as 
though  Mr.  Gilbert's  sense  of  humour 
deserts  him,  like  Bob  Acre's  courage,  as 
soon  as  he  comes  upon  the  unfamiliar 
terrain  of  the  drama  proper.  He  is  weighed 
down  apparently  by  his  unaccustomed 
responsibilities.  His  pen,  no  longer  tipped 
witli  a  sjiark,  like  the  Morse  needle  in  a 
thunderstorm,  becomes  as  heavy  and  im- 
responsive  as  lead. 


As  regards  the  flashes  of  wit  in  the 
dialogue,  let  me  speak  by  the  card.  I 
jotted  down  the  best  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  mots 
as  they  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  actors  ;  and 
here  is  the  record,  the  verbal  accuracy  of 
which,  of  course,  I  do  not  vouch  for  : 

"  Ten  million  dollars  is  the  price  of  an 


octogenarian  duke.  An  octogenarian  duke 
is  very  dear." 

A  gambling  system  has  been  communi- 
cated to  one  of  the  characters.  It  was  "  the 
death-bed  confidence  of  an  Archimandrite 
in  the  Carpathians." 

"Your  nose  is  not  very  long  and  you 
cannot  see  beyond  the  end  of  it." 

"  Undress  the  duke  and  put  him  to  bed." 

"  We  met  in  popper's  pork- works,  I 
remember,  and  had  a  tender  scene  in  the 
boiling  room." 

"  In  America  they  admit  the  British  peer 
duty  free." 

"So  glad  to  hear  the  duke  was  dead;  it 
explained  why  he  did  not  answer  my 
letter." 


As  the  theme  of  his  play,  Mr.  Gilbert 
selects  a  point  of  law — French  law — -for 
illustration,  and  thus  gives  the  story  an 
old-fashioned  air.  "  The  Fortune  Hunter," 
in  subject  and  treatment,  belongs  to  the 
period  of  Charles  Eeade  and  Wilkie  Collins, 
who  were  both  addicted  to  exposing  the 
anomalies  of  the  statute-book.  Mr.  Gilbert 
is  like  the  Bourbons.  During  his  long 
silence  as  a  dramatist  he  has  learnt  nothing 
and  forgotten  nothing.  He  has  not  caught 
the  spirit  of  the  time.  That  we  should 
have  a  dull  and  heavy  melodrama,  for  such 
"The  Fortime  Hunter  "  is,  with  its  realistic 
quarter-deck  of  a  P.  &  0.  liner  and  its  duel 
with  swords  in  the  duchess's  drawing-room, 
instead  of  a  sparkling  comedy  of  manners 
from  the  pen  of  the  brUliant  and  original 
librettist,  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  case. 
But  in  setting  himself  to  expose  the  hard- 
ship of  an  article  of  the  Code  Napoleon, 
the  author  ties  himself  down  of  necessity 
to  a  more  or  less  mechanical  plot.  The 
enactment  in  question  is  that  a  Frenchman's 
marriage  is  Gable  to  be  annulled  if,  in 
contracting  it  under  the  age  of  twenty-live, 
he  has  failed  to  obtain  the  consent  of  his 
parents.  It  is  in  such  circumstances  that 
the  Vicomte  Armand  de  Breville^z'.r'.,  the 
Aubrey  Plantagenet,  or  the  Montmorency 
of  the  sensational  novelette — has  married 
the  confiding  Australian  heiress,  Diana 
Caverel ;  and  with  the  results  of  this  ill- 
assorted  imion  the  remainder  of  the  play 
is  concerned.  The  lady  is  not  without 
friends.  One  of  her  most  devoted  is  an 
English  baronet  whose  honourable  proposals 
she  has  already  refused.  It  is  strange  that 
she  should  not  be  advised  as  to  the  pit- 
falls of  French  marriage.  But  the  author 
is  entitled  to  lay  down  his  postulates  ;  it  is 
for  the  public  to  judge  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  he  turns  them  to  account. 


Now,  assuredly,  this  does  not  prove  a 
good  subject  for  an  English  play,  because 
the  enactment  of  the  Code  Napoleon,  to 
which  Mr.  Gilbert  invites  attention,  strikes 
the  average  Englishman  as  incredible  or 
absurd ;  it  fails  to  touch  the  pathetic  note 
in  his  bosom.  But  a  worse  fault  of  the 
work  is  that  the  character  of  the  Vicomte, 
who  meanly  resolves  to  annul  his  marriage 
in  order  to  ally  himself  with  the  American 
duchess,  now  left  a  widow,  is  not  clearly 
drawn.  He  is  first  brought  before  us  as  a 
globe-trotting  sportsman,  fond  of  big  game. 
He  next  appears  as  a  despicable  cur,  and 
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as  such  is  disowned  by  his  Boulevard  St. 
Germain  parents.  Anon  he  soliloquises  o 
la  Hamlet.  Finall.y,  Ms  matrimonial  scheme 
with  the  duchess  falling  through,  he  nobly 
restores  his  wife  lier  liberty  and  her  good 
name— the  proceedings  for  nullifjang  the 
marriage  being  stayed  by  his  death— by 
throwing  himself  on  the  point  of  his 
opponent's  sword  in  a  duel,  provoked  by 
him  for  that  purpose.  Is  he  a  hero,  or  a 
coward,  or  simply  a  shuffler  who  does  not 
know  his  own  mind,  this  Vicomte  Armand 
de  Breville  ?  Nobody  knows — it  is  a  secret 
which  the  author  has  locked  up  in  his  own 
bosom.  We  do  not  get  to  know  this  man, 
nor,  indeed,  any  of  the  characters  in  the 
play,  as  human  beings.  They  are  not 
realities  but  stage  puppets.  Mr.  Gilbert 
has  not  looked  around  him  and  studied  his 
types  from  life.  He  has  borrowed  the 
dusty  and  moth-eaten  "  properties  "  of  the 
transpontine  dramatist. 

The  acting  of  "The  Fortune  Hunter"  by 
a  provincial  touring  company,  with  Miss 
Fortescue  at  its  head,  does  not  call  for 
notice.  It  was  adequate;  and  more  need 
not  be  said.  The  piece  would  not  have 
fared  better  at  any  of  the  West-end  theatres 
from  which,  indeed,  the  principal  performers, 
Mr.  Luigi  Lablache,  Mr.  Edmimd  Maurice, 
Mr.  Compton  Coutts,  and  Miss  Cicely 
Eichards,  not  to  mention  Miss  Fortescue 
herself,  hailed.  It  is  Mr.  Gilbert's  curious 
position  in  the  matter  that  attracts  atten- 
tion on  literary  grounds. 

J.  F.  N. 


BOOK  EEVIEWS  EEVIEWED. 

,,         ,  The  St.  Jameses   Gazette's  r9- 

Fiction,au(rother  vnew  of  Mr.  Traill's  book  is 
B  u'^o'^Tram  ^^  ^^^^  Sympathetic  and  acute. 
Says  this  critic : 

"Those,  if  such  there  be,  who  had  read 
nothing  of  Mr.  Traill's  before  turning  to  this 
volume  will  be  delighted  by  those  qualities 
wliich  have  so  long  been  famihar  to  the  rest  of 
us  —the  wit,  the  high  scholarly  feehng,  the  eaty 
eloquence.  But  those  who  have  followed  the 
career  of  the  essayist  with  sympathy  and  liope 
will  put  the  book  down  -with  a  sense  of  faint 
regret.  This  ^vill  be  caused  by  no  failure  in 
Mr.  TraiU's  executive  talent,  but  by  a  condition 
of  temper  in  him  which  becomes  more  and  more 
apparent.  The  most  successful  of  journalists, 
all  gaiety  and  verve,  he  gives  us,  nevertheless, 
the  impression  of  a  man  intellectually  disap- 
pointed, and  he  shows  his  disappointment  by  a 
continuous  relinqmshment  of  the  highest  ideals. 
'  What  does  it  matter  'i  '  he  seems  to  say.  '  Why 
■should  I  piaise  the  best  and  ridicule  the 
worst,  since  they  see  no  difference  between 
worst  and  best  '^  '  This  is  a  blunt  and  vague 
generation  of  Gadarenes,  noisily  rushing  down 
into  stupid  places.  Mr.  Traill  is  tired  of  trying 
to  turn  them  back ;  he  will  stand  and  laugh  at 
them  ;  he  wUl  even  run  ^-ith  them  a  little  way 
to  see  where  they  are  going." 

And  so  Mr.  Traill,  in  the  critic's  view,  shows 
"  the  signals  of  relinquishment."  Does  he 
not  declare  in  this  book  that  Matthew 
Arnold's  endeavour  to  restore  taste  in 
England  was  "  a  positively  monumental 
instance  of  self-deception  ?  The  reviewer 
concludes  : 

"  Mr.  Traill  resists  no  longer.  He  gives  way 
to  the  preposterous  pretensions  of  the  novelists. 


In  his  opening  essay  he  deigns  to  argue  with  an 
extravagant  story-teller  whom  it  were  better 
to  have  left  uuassailed.  He  writes  on  'The 
PoHtiral  Novel '  with  a  ludicr.ras  solemnity, 
which  seems  to  be  for  ever  breaking  out  into 
the  laugh  that  never  comes.  He  discusses  'The 
Pohtics  of  Literature'  in  a  tone  of  derisive 
gravity  which  sends  a  chiU  to  the  heart.  One 
would  Uke  to  say  to  Mr.  Traill,  with  brutal 
directness,  '  You  gain  absolutely  nothing  by 
these  defections.  The  romance-writers  think 
no  better  of  you  because  you  bend  before  them 
with  mocking  salutations.  You  will  never  be  a 
popular  author,  for  your  instincts  are  too  fine, 
yom-  apprenticeship  to  the  best  literature  was 
too  complete,  to  permit  you  to  produce  books 
such  as  the  gross  pubhc  loves.  Be  contented, 
therefore,  to  fight  in  the  ranks  of  those  few 
persons  who  endeavoiir  to  resist  the  debrich  of 
letters.  Let  them  and  their  cause  have  the 
benefit  of  your  irony  and  incisive  wit.'  " 

That  last  hit  is  repeated  by  the  Athenmum, 
which,  in  distinguishing  Mr.  TraiU's 
"  common-sense  criticism,"  says  : 

" .  .  .  .  It  is  not  perhaps  the  most 
popular  form  of  literary  criticism,  and  Mr. 
Traill  has  —  unfortunately,  may  we  say  ? — 
squandered  on  poUtical  journalism,  for  the 
proper  objects  of  which  they  are  worse  than 
useless,  a  large  share  of  the  wit  and  humour 
which  might  have  been  better  bestowed  in 
quarters  where  they  would  have  been  more 
valued.  Consequently  his  name  may  be  less 
familiar  1 1  the  '  general  reader '  than  those  of 
some  other  literary  critics  of  not  half  his  merit." 

The  Scotsman  makes  less  ado  : 

"The  essays  have  an  analytical  skill  and  a 
logical  inevitableness  only  too  rare  in  these 
times  of  impressionist  criticism,  and  oftener 
displayed  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  than 
on  this.  Always  deeper  than  they  seem  to  be, 
they  are  always  bright  and  often  briUiant  in 
their  purely  literary  aspect ;  and  they  make 
their  points  by  many  happy  strokes  of  wit  and 
u-ony.  Readers  of  correct  taste  in  matters  of 
literature  will  always  agree  or  sympathise  with 
Mr.  TraiU's  judgments,  and  even  those  who 
have  another  way  of  thinking  must  find  his 
book  readable  and  enjoyable  in  no  common 
degree  for  its  incisiveness,  its  insight,  and  its 
never-failing  good  humour." 


fessor's  too  liberal  and  too  naive  notes,  it 

says : 

"  If  there  be  any  reader  who  does  not  know 
that  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  was  designed  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  that  Waltham  Abbey  is  in 
Essex,  that  King  Edward  VI.  reigned  for  six 
years,  that  Latimer  and  Ridley  were  burnt 
together  at  Oxford,  that  William  lauded  at 
Torbay,  and  scores  of  similar  facts,  we  submit 
that  he  ought  not  to  look  for  such  elementary 
knowledge  Ln  the  pages  containing  the  text  of 
an  illustrious  poet." 
But  the  Spectator  would  not 
"  depreciate  the  prolonged  and  exhaustive 
labours  which  Prof.  Knight  has  given  to 
Wordsworth.  The  poet,  who  was  so  little 
esteemed  by  the  public  during  a  large  portion 
of  his  lifetime,  is  now  a  great  English  clissic, 
and  as  such  merits  all  the  critical  study  which 
a  classic  deserves.  To  supply  the  fullest  mite- 
rials  for  this  study  has  been  the  editor's  aim, 
and  we  think  that  iu  many  respects  he  has 
acoompUshed  it.  His  granary  is  overiluwiug 
with  golden  grain,  and  if  the  chaff  has  not  been 
wholly  separated  from  it,  that  perhaps  was 
inevitable." 


M.  Tame*s 
"  Journeys 
ThroughFrance 


..T-t  i.„„.„„i     Tnis  volume  completes  Prof. 

"The  Poetical  .  i      ,  , 

Works  of  William  Ivnight  s  edition  of  the  poet  s 

^^Voi!vnL'"     works,  and  the  Athenmum  falls 

Edited  by        on  it  like  a  panther.     It  does 

WiUmm  KniRhl.     ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^-^  ^-^^^    ^  ^^^^^^_ 

"  We  regret  to  observe,"  is  its  first  sentence, 
"  that  the  editing  of  this  volume,  the  last  of 
the  '  Poems,'  is  Uttle,  if  at  all,  better  than 
that  of  the  preceding  ones."  And  the  review 
is  picked  out  with  such  sentences  and  phrases 
as  these : 

"Many  of  the  Professor's  notes  are  useless 
and  absurd" 

"  All  this  Baedeker  and  Herzog  because 
Wordsworth  heard  a  cuckoo  at  Laverna." 

"  When,  however,  information  might  be  ex- 
pected, we  do  not  get  it." 

"This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  Professor's 
slovenly  handiwork." 

"But  the  Professor  is  perhaps  most  pro- 
voking ..." 

"  Axid  when  a  semblance  of  a  reference  is 
gi'pen  it  is  often  of  no  value." 

"  We  can  refresh  his  memory,"  &c. 

The  Spectator  is  more  urbane,  it  chastises 
only   with   whips.      Eeferring  to  the  Pro- 


Journeys  TJirough  France,  has 
been  heartily  welcomed .  "The 
translation,"  says  the  Times, 
"is  for  the  most  part  executed 
with  unusual  skill."  Concemina;  Taine's 
matter  the  same  critic  writes  : 

"  Though  rather  hasty  sketches  than  finished 
pictures,  they  are  Taine  tout  pu.r,  showing  all 
his  serious  concern  for  the  intellectual  and 
social  welfare  of  France,  his  noble  impitit-nce 
of  the  commonplace  and  the  mesqtiin,  his  keen 
and  imaginative  eye  for  the  picturesque  in 
architecture  and  scenery,  his  responsive  sym- 
pathy with  the  varying  aspects  of  French 
scenery  and  life,  and  his  rare  felicity  of  presen- 
tation." 

The  Standard  thinks  the  book  is  a  reflection 
of  the  man : 

"  This  book  strikes  us  as  being  in  every  sense 
characteristic  of  the  man,  for  it  is  candid,  un- 
conventional, shrewd,  and  vivacious.  It  repre- 
sents Taine,  however,  in  full  possession  of  his 
prejudices,  as  well  as  in  his  most  cynical  mood. 
His  judgments  for  the  most  T)art  scarcely  lean 
towards  mercy,  and  he  is  too  honest  to  conceal 
his  contempt  when  men  or  institutions  provoke 
satire." 
The  Scotsman  says: 

"There  are  in  these  '  Journeys  '  much  of  keen 
observation,  a  great  deal  of  witty  writing,  and 
many  epigrammatic  sayings  which  fix  them- 
selves on  the  memory.  In  fact,  it  wotdd  be 
worth  while  to  read  the  book  for  no  other 
reason  than  for  the  clever  things  that  are  in  it." 


'  By  Stroke  of 

Sword  '■     By 

Andrew  Balfour. 


"A  WELL-NAMED  novel,"  says 
the  Times,  and  then  it  gives 
the  book  a  very  quotable 
certificate  of  merit : 

"  Readers  who  like  domestic  scenes  must  go 
elsewhere  for  their  milk  and  water,  but  for  the 
brandy,  which  Dr.  Johnson  thought  the  proper 
drink  for  heroes,  this  tap  can  be  recommended." 
It  must  be  a  rollicking  tale  that  the  Times 
calls  "this  tap." 

The  Boohnan  praises  Mr.  Balfour's  title- 
headings  : 

"  Who  would  not  set  to  the  reading  of  a  story 
in  the  most  sympathetic  mood,  finding  iu  its 
table  of  contents  such  items  as  these  ;  "  Of  the 
Hollow  Tree  and  the  Eyes  which  Moved;" 
"Of  what  I  Heard  in  the  Chimney,  and  the 
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Man  in  the  Arohway"  ;    "Of  our   Lady  the 

Virgin  and  the  Gathering  of  the  Shark8 "  ? 
And  there  is  something  to  be  *ouud  if  we  follow 
the  leading  of  these  signposts.  Mr.  Balfour 
has  a  tender  conscience  about  giving  full 
measure  to  his  readers." 

The  Chronicle,  too,  gives  this  story  five 
inches  of  praise  : 

"  Had  the  hero  not  been  pursued  by  blood- 
hounds we  had  been  bitterly  disappointed. 
But  the  author  knows  his  boy  and  loves  him, 
and  the  hero  is  pursued  by  bloodhounds." 


MUSIC. 


THE  PEOMENADE  CONCERTS. 

THE  title  was  once  a  sensible  one  ;  at 
Covent  Garden  the  public  used  really 
to  promenade  right  round  the  platform  on 
which  the  orchestra  was  placed,  and  the 
greater  number,  no  doubt,  looked  upon  the 
players  as  helpmates  to  movement  and 
to  conversation.  Now  they  are  quieter ; 
more  attention  is  paid  to  the  music,  although 
the  programmes  are,  on  the  whole,  made 
of  sterner  stuff  than  in  days  of  yore.  One 
of  the  great  differences  to  be  noticed  between 
the  jjast  and  the  present  is  the  prominence 
given  to  novelties.  They  are,  indeed,  quite 
a  feature  of  the  present  series  of  concerts  at 
the  Queen's  HaU  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Newman.  Excess  of  anything  is  bad, 
but  here  they  are  carefuU}'  introduced  into 
programmes  whieli  include  well  -  known 
works ;  and  hitherto  they  have  been  fairly 
short,  also  of  light  character,  so  that,  if 
they  fail  to  please,  the  evening's  enjoyment 
is  scarcely  spoiled.  It  is  right  that  we 
should  know  a  little  more  of  works  other 
than  of  the  great  composers  who  have 
become  household  words.  Another  marked 
difference  is,  of  course,  the  present  worship 
of  Wagner.  Now  a  popular  night  means  a 
Wagner  night.  No  doubt  much  of  the 
present  popularity  of  the  master  does  not 
arise  from  genuine  appreciation  of  his 
music-dramas.  But  one  thing  is  certain, 
namely,  that  what,  by  the  critics — almost  to 
a  man — was  once  thought  music  well-nigh 
devoid  of  form,  melody,  and  meaning,  now 
draws  the  public  more  than  that  of  any 
other  composer.  And  yet,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, it  was  never  intended  by  Wagner 
for  the  concert-room. 

The  first  part  of  the  programme  on  the 
occasion  of  my  visit  was  devoted  principally  to 
Wagner  specimens  of  his  art  work  ah  ove  usque 
flrf»/fl/(7,from"Eienzi"  to  "Parsifal."  Itmay 
occasionally  be  interesting  to  hear  the  "Rienzi 
Overture  "  ;  that  opera,  however,  was  not  a 
firm  foundation  on  which  he  afterwards 
built,  but  a  false  one  which  had  to  be 
removed  ere  the  master  could  develop  what 
was  in  him.  On  the  other  hand,  even  in 
Beethoven's  earliest  works,  there  is  nothing 
to  offend  ;  while,  from  time  to  time,  there 
are  foreshadowings,  and  of  by  no  means 
ordinary  character,  of  the  glories  about  to 
foUow. 

Mr.  Wood  conducted  all  the  Wagner 
numbers  in  able  manner.  He  is  in 
thorough  sympathy  with  the  music,  and 
it  is   evident  that  he  has  not  sat  in  vain 


at  the  feet  of  some  of  the  great  German 
conductors.  He  has,  nevertheless,  still 
something  to  learn  from  them.  He  does 
not  always  keej)  enough  reserve  force,  so 
that  the  climacteric  point  of  a  passage,  or 
of  a  piece,  does  not  always  make  its  due 
effect.  Then,  again,  the  proper  balance  of 
tone  between  strings  and  wind  is  not  always 
maintained — the  latter  at  times  outsound 
the  former.  In  vigorous  passages  it  is 
naturally  difficult  to  restrain  trumpeters, 
trombonists,  and  drummers,  who  are  proud 
of  the  strong  effects  which  they  can  pro- 
duce ;  yet  unless  this  is  carefully  managed 
the  result  is  unsatisfactory.  Fortunatelv, 
the  anti-Wagnerite  is  almost  an  extinct 
species,  or  we  might  still  hear  about  his 
noisy  scoring.  It  was  my  first  visit  to  these 
concerts  on  this  Monday,  and  I  should  not 
like  to  form  a  hasty  opinion,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  tone  of  the  violins  is  not 
strong  enough.  If  that  be  so,  a  few  more 
players  would  establish  a  natural  balance. 
The  violoncellos  of  the  orchestra  are  par- 
ticularly good,  and  the  wood-wind  players 
are  excellent.  Of  the  excerpts,  the  Prelude 
to  the  third  act  of  "Lohengrin"  and  the 
"Parsifal"  music  were  the  finest.  Mr. 
Wood  is  a  conductor  of  whom  we  may  be 
proud,  and  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  he  is 
already  quieter  in  gesture.  Jlr.  Orme 
Darvall  sang  "  The  term  is  past,"  from  the 
"Flying  Dutchman."  This  Air,  as  it  is 
curiously  called  in  the  score,  did  not  quite 
suit  him,  but  he  sang  it  with  great  intelli- 
gence, and  in  a  thoroughly  dramatic  spirit. 
He  had  his  music  in  his  hand,  yet  he  sang 
without  looking  at  it,  and  this,  for  Wagner, 
is  a  great  advantage.  Mme.  Marie  Duma 
gave  Elisabeth's  Prayer  from  "Tannhiiuser," 
but  her  rendering  of  it  was  not  satisfactory. 
The  first  part  of  the  programme  included 
two  of  Liszt's  "  Sj'mphonic  Poems."  The 
first  was  "  Les  Preludes,"  one  of  the  most 
attractive.  It  was  carefully  rendered, 
though  scarcely  with  sufficient  breadth. 
The  other  was  "Orpheus,"  interpreted  with 
much  delicacy.  The  public  here  in  England 
have  never  taken  very  kindly  to  Liszt's 
music,  with  exception,  perhaps,  of  one  or 
two  of  the  Rhapsodies.  There  was  a  time 
when  it  was  the  custom  to  speak  of  the 
music  of  Wagner  and  Liszt  as  if,  forsooth, 
they  were  co-ordinate.  Liszt's  name  in 
history  is  inseparable  from  that  of  Wagner. 
He  helped  the  latter  in  the  hour  of  need, 
encouraged  him  during  the  long  years  of 
exile,  and  was  one  of  his  first  and  stoutest 
champions.  Without  this  patient  guide. 
Christian  philosopher,  and  firm  friend, 
Wagner  might  possibly  not  have  had  the 
strength  and  the  courage  to  realise  his  art 
dreams.  All  this  redounds  infinitely  to  the 
credit  of  Liszt,  yet  it  only  concerns  the 
man.  His  generous  deeds  have  nothing 
to  do  with  his  music.  Liszt  wrote  many 
works  varying  considerably  in  merit.  A 
great  number  of  his  pianoforte  pieces  were 
composed  merely  to  show  off  his  marvellous 
technique,  and  when  he  ceased  to  perform 
them  they  ceased  to  give  pleasure.  The 
twelve  Symphonic  Poems  represent  his 
most  ambitious  efforts  as  a  composer  of 
instrumental  music,  and  there  is  much  in 
them  of  interest.  The  matter  may  not 
be    very    deep,    but    they    contain    clever 


workmanship,  often  graceful  melody,  and 
piquant  orchestration.  "  Faust,"  "  Tasso," 
and  "  Die  Ideale "  scarcely  deserve  the 
neglect  into  which  they  have  fallen.  I 
have  often  wondered  why  Dr.  Eichter,  who 
at  one  time  seemed  inclined  to  introduce 
Liszt's  music,  has  confined  himself  of  late 
to  the  Rhapsodies.  The  late  Walter  Bache, 
in  his  enthusiasm  for  his  master  and  friend, 
erred  through  excess  of  zeal.  A  whole 
programme  of  Liszt  wearies  the  public 
and  worries  the  critics.  But,  received  in 
smaU  doses,  there  is  no  reason  why  his 
best  works  should  not  meet  with  due 
appreciation.  Surely,  also,  two  or  three 
of  the  Sjmiphonic  Poems  which  have  never 
or  very  rarely  been  performed  in  London 
might  be  given  a  trial !  J.  S.  S. 


COEEESPONDENCE. 

Discovery  of  Coixs. 

Blackburn:  Sept.  20,  1897. 

A  very  important  discovery  of  coins  has  been 
made  at  Bscharen,  in  the  south  of  Holland,  of 
which  Eev.  Dr.  C.  Wilde  gives  an  account  in 
the  jl/Hse»?n— a  Dutch  philological  paper.  The 
foUowiog  is  a  translation  : 

"  At  Escharen,  a  little  village  about  two  miles 
to  the  south  of  Grave,  a  notable  discovery  was 
made  aboat  the  middle  of  last  April.  Whilst 
digging  in  his  field,  situated  not  far  frain  the 
parish  church,  a  peasant  observed  at  a  depth  of 
about  sixty  centimetres  a  Httle  jar  of  old- 
Franconian  workmanship,  that  proved  to  con- 
tain sixty  gold  pieces.  These  coins  date,  as  far 
as  we  could  make  out,  from  the  fifth,  sixth, 
and  seventh  centuries,  and  represent  not  less 
than  thirty-one  different  types.  Some  are 
Byzantine,  the  majority  are  of  Franconian 
(Merovingian)  origin.  Eleven  of  them  are 
svliili,  and  weigh  from  three  and  a  half  to  four 
grammes.  The  rest  are  trientes  (one-third 
soJidtis),  some  of  them  being  considerably 
cUpped.  Thanks  to  the  kind  help  of  Dr.  H.  J.  de 
Dompierre  de  Chaufepie,  director  of  the  Royal 
Collection  of  Coins  at  the  Hague,  who  showed 
great  interest  in  the  discovery,  I  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  succeed  in  determining  a  good 
number  of  the  coins.  Thus  we  found  a  neatly 
executed  and  well-preserved  soUdus  with  the 
effigy  of  the  Emperor  Zeno  (474-491),  besides 
several  of  the  sec  and  coinages  of  Anastasius 
(491-olS),  Jastiaus  I.  (518-527),  Justinianus  I. 
(527-5G5),  Justinus  11.  (565-578),  and  Mauritius 
Tiberius  (582-602). 

' '  Among  the  Merovingian  coins  many  are 
known  already  from  other  sources,  but  still  they 
are  rather  rare.  One  triens  is  coined  at  Choe 
(Hoei  [?]  in  Belgiiun),  and  shows  the  name  of  the 
mintmaster,  Landigisilus  ;  another  is  the  work 
of  Medo(v)aldus,  the  well-kno^vn  coiner  of 
Amiens  ;  two  others  come  from  the  workshop 
of  Bertulfus,  at  Orleans  ;  one  other  comes  from 
Sion  (Sid  .ninsium  Cii-itas)  in  Walhs.  In  the 
imperial  collection  of  coins  at  Vienna  they 
possess  a  very  odd  coin,  that  has  on  its 
reverse  the  words  '  boncoxtnia  crviTAS.'  At 
Escharen  six  specimens  of  this  kind  have  been 
found.  The  inscription  '  AVDVLFVS  FRISIA," 
not  yet  explained  with  certainty,  also  appears 
on  three  pieces. 

"Lastly  I  have  to  mention,  together  with 
several  imdejipherable  coins,  a  few  curiosities 
that  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  known 
standard  works  on  ctins  (Prou,  de  Belfort, 
&c.).  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  many 
particulars  about  them.  I  confice  myself, 
therefore,  to  mentioning  the  inscription  ago  i 
NIOM  (or  +NlOMAGO=Nimeguen  [?]).  that  is  to 
be  seen  on  several  ijieces. — C.  Eaaijmakers. 
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BOOKSELLERS,  LITERARY  MEN,  BOOK  COL- 
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Notes  and  News  regarding  Books — Con- 
tinental Notes— American  Notes — Jottings 
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Advertisements,  make  the  Publishers^  Cirailar  and 
Booksellers'  Record  a  most  comprehensive  record  of 
current  literature. 

Subscription  Terms  and  Advantages 
to  Annual  Subscribers. 
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Postage* 8    6 
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Advertisement  free  each  week  in  the  out-of-print 
Books  Wanted  column. 


MR.    MURRAY'S    LIST 


NEW  AND  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED  WORKS. 


With  Portrait  and  Maps,  crown  8vo,  Os.  yNext  week. 

UNDER    THE    RED     CRESCENT: 

Adventures  and  Experiences  of  an  English  Surgeon  in  the  Service  of  the  Turkish 
Government  during  the  Sieges  of  Plevna  and  Erzeroum,  1877-78.    Rekted  by  Charles 

S.  Rtan,  M.B.,  C.M.Edin.,  in  association  with  his  friend,  John  Sandes,  B.A.,  Oxon. 

With  Portrait  and  Illustrations,  8vo,  ISs.  [Xext  week. 

THE    LIFE     OF    WILLIAM    PENGELLY, 

Of  Torquay,  F.R.S.  Geologist.      With  Selections  from  his  Correspondence.  By  his  Daughter, 

Hester    Pengelly.       And   a   Summary   of  his   Scientific   AVorks,   by  Professor  Bonney,   F.R.S. , 
F.G.S.,  &c. 

With  Portraits  and  Maps,  large  crown  8vo,  !>j.  [Just  out. 

THE    BATTLEFIELDS    OF    THESSALY. 

With  the  Personal  Experiences  in  the  late  War  between  Turkey  and  Greece  of   Sir  Ellis   Ashmead 
Bartlett,  M.P. 
*'  'When  Sir  Ellis's  politics  are  not  immediately  concerned,  his  book  is  not  only  an  interestinii:  but  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  history  of  the  late  w&r."— Daily  News. 

"  We  are  not  obliged  to  agree  with  him  in  his  pro-Turkish  enthusiasm  or  his  vituperation  of  certain  great  Powers ; 
but  we  may  find  entertainment  in  his  animated  sketches  of  the  people  he  met  and  the  places  he  visited,  and  of  his 
personal  experiences  of  a  short  and  not  too  glorious  cBxn^&iga."— Western  Morning  News. 


With  Portrait,  fcap.  8vo,  5s.  \_Next  week. 

WOMEN  OF  THE  COLONIAL  AND  REVOLUTIONARY  TIMES  SERIES. 

MARTHA      WASHINGTON 

(Wife  of  George  Washington).      By  Anne  Hollingswokth  Wharton,  Author  of  "  Through 
Colonial  Doorways  "  and  "  Colonial  Days  and  Dames." 


NOW  READY. 

BOOKS    of    the  YEAR   i896. 

Iloyal  Bvo,  pp.  over  220,  cloth  limp,  68.  net;  or 
halt-^o,^n  limp,  68.  Od.  net. 

THE  ANNUAL  VOLUME 

OF   THK 

English  Catalogue  for  7896 

(liSera  from  its  predecessor  in  this  respect,  that  it  gives  the 

FULL   TITLE 

With  Duplicate,  and  in  many  cases  Triplicate,  Classifi- 
cation under  one  general  alphabet,  of  everft  book,  instead 

of  as  hitherto  abbreviated  Titles,  consequently 

The   Bulk   of  the   Catalogue   1b    Inoreaseo   by 

over  80  pages, 

whilst  the  price  (58.  not)  remains  the  same. 

SOME   PRESS   OPINIONS   ON   FORMER   ISSUES. 

"  ■  The  English  Catalogue '  is  a  publication  of  national 
importance.  There  is  netbing  existing  that  has  any  claim 
to  bo  compared  with  it  as  a  readj'  guide  to  the  vast  fields  of 
modern  publications."— i»ai?j/  JNews. 

•'  Such  a  book  is  immensely  useful  to  all  who  have  to  do 
with  the  literature  of  the  (lii.y."—Athenteum. 

*'We  need  scarcely  point  out  how  valuable  a  work  of 
roferencs  this  well-known  cfttiilogue  affords,  as  it  is  not  only 
the  names  of  books  which  are  furnished  in  these  pages,  but 
also  the  dates  of  publication,  an  indication  of  the  size,  and 
the  name  of  the  publisher.  The  principal  works  imjiorted 
from  the  United  States  of  America  arc  also  included  in  this 
admirable  volume.** — Daily  Telegraph. 

"  '  The  English  Catalogue  of  Books  '  is  known  and  appre- 
ciated by  librarians  and  those  engaged  in  literary  research 
wherever  English  books  are  used,  and  the  new  volume  of 
the  work  is  sure  of  a  wide  and  hearty  welcome."— -Scotsman. 

**  To  say  that  it  is  indispensable  to  whole  classes  and 
interests  is  mere  commonplace.    It  is  in  its  class  the  most 

useful  of  records The  entire  work  is,  indeed,  a  precious 

reooxi."— Notes  and  Queriet. 

London : 

SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  k  COMPANY,  Ltd., 

St.  Dauatan's  House,  Fetter  Lane,  Fleet  Street,  E.G. 


With  Maps  and  Plans,  crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

THE  STORY  of  the   PERSIAN 

"WARS    as    TOLD     by    IIRRODOTUS.      In    EDgUeb. 

Selected,  Arranged,  and  Edited  so  as  to  form  a  History 

Reading     Book    for     Schools.      By    the    Rev.    C.    C. 

TANCOCK,  sometime  Head  Master  of  Rossall  School. 
The  idea  of  this  work  originated  with  a  well-known 
teacher  of  long  experience,  who  had  often  felt  the  want  of  a 
continuous  narrative  of  the  Persian  Wars  as  told  in  the 
simple  and  attractive  style  of  Herodotus.  The  basis  of  the 
text  is  the  escellent  translation  of  Canon  Rawlinson,  but 
the  whole  work  has  been  carefully  revised  and  prepared 
with  a  view  to  use  in  schools.  Illustrations  and  Map.  A 
short  Life  of  Herodotus  has  been  added. 

With  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

HOW   to   LISTEN   to   MUSIC: 

Hints  and  Suggestions  to  Untaught  Lovers  of  the  Art. 
By     HENRY      EDWARD     KREHBIEL,    Author     of 
"  Studies    in  the  Wagnerian    Drama,'*    ic.      With    a 
Preface  by  Sir  GEORGE  GROVE,  C.B.,D.C.L.,  Editor 
of  "  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians.*' 
"  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  object  of  the  title  has 
never  been  so  thoroughly  or  so  ably  accomplished  before." 
Ouardian. 
"  The  book  may  be  recommended  very  cordially  as  fulfill- 
ing with   singular    success    every  purpose  it  set  out  to 
accomplish.*'— PnH  Mall  Uazitte. 

On  Thin  Paper,  small  tca]i.  8vo,  3s.  (id. 

HANDBOOK  of  TRAVEL  TALK. 

.>,.  New  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised.  Extended,  and  in 
great  part  Ee-written  to  adapt  it  to  the  requttements 
of  Modern  Travellers,  including  Photographers  and 
Cyclists. 

"  The  best  of  its  kind.'*— .4Wi(?iiff-ttm. 

"  Comes  in  a  new  form  with  many  improvements.*' 

Guardian. 
"  One  of,  if  not  the  most  useful  phrase  b:ok  io  exist- 
ence."—  QwccH. 

Illustrated  by  a  Road  Atlas  at  the  end  of  the  book. 
I'' cap.  s\  0,  2s. 

MURRAY'S  CYCLIST'S  BOAD- 

BOOK  from  London  through  Chichester,  I'ortsmouth, 
Southampton  to  the  New  Forest ,  and  back  by  Romsey, 
Winchester,  Dorking,  Leatherhcafl,  and  Epsom. 


Fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

FRENCH      STUMBLING- 

BLOCKS   and    ENGUSK    STKPPING-STONES.     By 

FRANCIS  TARVER,  M.A..late  Senior  French  Ma.ster 

at  Eton  College.      An  entirely  New  Book  on  a  New 

Plan. 

Mr.  Francis  Tarver's  skill  as  a  teacher  of  Frencli   to 

Englishmen  is  well  known.     His  thorough  knowledge   of 

both  languages  and  his  thirty  years'  experience  as  a  master 

at  Eton  have  afforded  him  exceptional  opportuniti^'s  of 

judging  what  are  the  difficulties,  pit-falla,  stumbling-block? 

which  beset  the  path  of  an  Englishman  in   his  study  of 

French. 


*'  An  excellent  little  corupendiaTa."—Atheiifeuin. 
Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

WASTE     and    REPAIR    in 

MODERN  LIFE.    A  Series  of  Essays  on  the  Mainten- 
ance of  Health  under  Conditions  which  Prevail  at  the 
Present  Time.     By  KOBSON  ROOSB,  M.D. 
Wear  and  Tear  of  Modern   Life— Rest  and    Repair  in 
London  Life— The  Art  of  Prolonging  Life— Health  Resorts 
and  their  Uses — Infection  and  Disinfection — Clothing  as  a 
Preventive  against  Cold — A  Contribution  to  the   Alcibol 
Question -The   Physiologj;    of    Fasting— The    Spread   of 
Diphtheria— The  Metropolitan  Water  Supply— The  Propa- 
gation and  Prevention  of  Cholera. 

With  Map  and  Illustrations,  8vo,  1  Is. 

PHILIP   and    AELXANDER    of 

MACKDON,    Two  Essays  in  Biography.     By   DAVID 

G.  HOGARTH,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford; 

Author  of  *'  A  Wandering  Scholar,"  &c. 

"  This  is  a  brilliant,  and,  in  a  large  degree,  an  original' 

book.    The  essay  oa  Philip  of  Macedon  gives  a  clearer,  &■ 

more  consistent,  and,  on  the  whole,  a  more  satisfying  view 

of   the    king   than    can    be    found    elsewhere.      That   oni 

Alexander,   though  desigoedly    less  full,    in  view  of  the- 

larger  literature  dealing  with  tlic  subject,  is  such  that  no' 

student  of  Greek  history  can  afford  to  neglect  it." 

Spectator. 

SECOND  EDITION,  crown  8vo,  Gs. 

THE    STORY    of   a    GREAT 

AGRICULTDRAL  ESTATE.  An  Accoun'.  ef  the- 
Origin  and  Administration  of  the  "Beds  and  Bucks'" 
and  "Thorney"  Estates.  By  the  DUKE  OP 
BEDFORD. 


Loadon  :  JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 
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BOHN'S     LIBRARIES,      1847-1897. 

FIFTIETH   ANNIVERSARY   OF    PUBLICATION. 

The  inauguration  of  this  series  of  Copyright  Wnrks  was  the  first  attempt  on  the  p;irt  of  English  publishers  to  provide  good  literature  at  a  low  price.  It  was 
commenced  in  1847  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Bohn  with  the  istue  of  his  Standard  Library,  which  consisted  of  reprints  and  translations  of  the  classical  literdture  of  England, 
Germany,  France,  and  Italy.  The  success  which  attended  this  was  >o  great  that  Mx.  Bohn  was  encouraged  to  extend  the  field,  and  he  started  the  various 
"  Libraries"  known  as  The  Scientific,  The  Illustrated,  The  Classical,  The  Antiquarian,  &c.  In  every  case  the  works  were  admirably  printed  on  good  paper  and 
furnished  with  illustrations,  portraits,  and  maps  of  the  highest  quality.  So  important  an  influence  has  this  series  obtained  in  the  advancement  of  English  educa- 
tion, that  there  is  hardly  a  library,  public  or  private,  the  nucleus  of  which  is  not  founded  on  '•  Bohn." 

Thomas  Carlyle  said  of  it :  ''I  may  say,  in  regard  to  all  manner  of  books,  Bohn's  P"bIieation  Series  is  the  usetuUest  thing  I  know  "  ;  and  his  friend,  Emerson, 
recognised  its  admirable  purpose  when  he  said  :  "  The  translations  of  Bohn's  Library  have  done  for  literature  what  railroads  have  done  for  internal  intercourse." 

In  1861  Messrs.  Bell  &  Sons  acquired  the  series,  and  from  time  to  time  added  new  works,  until  to-day  it  includes  over  770  volumes  in  all  departments  of 
literature,  art,  and  science.  With  the  progress  of  scholarship  and  research  Messrs.  Bell  &  Sons  have  found  that  new  editions  and  new  translations  were 
necessary,  and  these  they  have  initiated,  with  the  result  that  Bohn's  Libraries  are  unrivalled  for  accuracy  of  text.  As  for  the  editorial  work  the  chief  literary 
organ  ol  America^the  "New  York  Critic" — considers  the  "imprint  of  Bohn's  Standard  Library  is  a  guarantee  of  good  editing.  ' 

Within  late  years  the  Publishers  have  so  far  improved  the  paper,  printing,  and  binding  that  the  volumes  form  handsome  as  well  as  essential  additions  to 
every  library.  

770    Volumes    at    3s.    Bd.    or    5s.    each,    with    a    few    exceptions. 


The  following  Volutnos  hnvo  licon  ivcontly  issupd  or  are  in  prcimration  :— 

THE   PROSE  WORKS  of  JONATHAN   SWIFT. 

Edited  by  TKMPLK  SCOTT.    Witli  an  Inlrcduction  by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  H. 
I.ECKY,  II. P. 

In  about  10  Vols.,  38.  ed.  each. 

Vol.  I.— A  TALE  of  a  TUB,  the  BATTLE  of  the 

BOOKS,  and  other  F:arly  Works. 

Vol.  II.— THE  JOURNAL  to  STELLA.    Edited  by 

F.  RYLAND,  M.A. 


THE  WORKS  of  GEORGE  BERKELEY,  BISHOP 

OF  CLOYNE.    Edited  bv  GEORGE  SAMPSON.    With  a  Biographical  Introduction 
by  the  Right  Hon.  .\.  . I.  BALFOUR,  M  P.    3  vols.,  6s.  each.  [^Vol.  I.  ready. 


MOTLEY'S  HISTORY  of  the  RISE  of  the  DUTCH 

REPUBLIC.      With   Introduction  by  MONCURE    D.    CONWAY,  and   Portrait  of 
MOTLEY.    3  vols.,  3s.  ed.  each 


COMTE'S  POSITIVE  PHILOSOPHY.-Translated 

and  Condensed  by  HARRIET  JIARTINEAU.      With  Introduction  by  FREDERIC 
HARRISON.    Three  vols.,  5s.  each. 

EARLY  ESSAYS  by  JOHN  STUART  MILL.  3s.  6d. 
BURTON'S      ANATOMY     of     MELANCHOLY. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  A.  R.  SHILLETO,  M.A.  With  an  Introduction  by  A.  H.  BUH,EN. 
Portrait  "and  full  index.    Three  vols.,  3s.  Gd.  each. 


HORACE.    A  Ne-w  Literal  Prose  Translation. 

A.  HAMILTON  BRYCE,  LL.D.     3s.  lid. 


By 


THE  CAMPAIGN  of  SEDAN.    By  George  Hooper. 

New  Edition.     3s.  Od. l^hortlil. 

LELAND'S    ITINERARY.     Edited   by   Laurence 

UDMME,  F.S.A.     In  several  volumes.  [P,-<  paring. 

GASPARYS    HISTORY    of  ITALIAN  LITERA- 

TURE.    Translated  by  HERMANN  OELSNRR,  B.A.,  Ph.D.     Vol.  I.    [Preparing. 


Complete    Catalogue    of  the    Series    on    Application. 
London:     GEORGE    BELL    &    SON,    York    Street,    Covent    Garden. 


MUDIE'S    SELECT    LIBRARY. 

For  the  CIRCULATION  and  SALE  of  all  the  BEST 

ENGLISH,    FRENCH,   GERMAN,    ITATIAN 
AND  SPANISH  BOOKS. 


TOWN  SUBSCRIPTIONS    1  COUNTRY 

from  ONE  GUINEA  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from 

per  annum.  |  TWO  GUINEAS  tier  annum. 

LONDON  BOOK  SOCIETY  (for  I      N.B  — Two  orThreeFriendsmay 

eekly  exchange  ot  Books  at  the     UNITE  in  ONE  SnESCRlPTIUN, 

"  " " '     "'  lessen    the    Cost    ol 


Town  and    Village  Clubs  supplied   on  Liberal  Terms. 


Prospectuses  and  Monthly  Lists  of  Books  gratis  and 
post  free. 

SURPLUS     LIBRARY    BOOKS 

Now  Offeeed  at 

Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 


A  NEW  CLEARANCE  LIST  (100  pp.) 

Sent  Gratis  and  post  free  to  any  address. 

The  List  contains:  POPULAR  WORKS  in  TRAVEL 
SPORT,  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  SCIENCE,  and 
FICTION.  Also  NEW  and  SURPLUS  Copies  of  FRENCH, 
GERMAN,  ITALIAN,  and  SPANISH  BOOKS. 


MTJDIE'S    SELECT    LIBBAKiT.     Limited, 

30—3*,  New  Oxfobd  Sthbkt;  211,  Bbomptojt  Ro.vd  S.W. 

*8,  QniBH  VicTOBii  Strbit,  e.g.,  Lowdok  ;  and 

at  Baetoit  Abcadb,  Manohbstee. 


SEELEY    &  CQ.'S    ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

MOUNTAIN,    STREAM,    and  COVERT.     Sketches   of  Country 

Life  and  Sport   in   Englantl  and  Scotland.      By  ALE.XANDER    INNES    SHAND.     With  many 
Illustrations,  by  Lancelot  Speed,  Archibald  Thorburn,  and  others.     Demy  Svo,  clotb,  price  12s.  (id. 

MARRIAGE  CUSTOMS  in  MANY  LANDS.    By  the  Rev.  H.  N. 


HUTCHINSON,  F.G.S.,  Author  of  "  Extinct  Monsters,^ 
cloth,  price  12s.  6d. 


&c.     With  2-t  Illustrations.     Demy  Svo, 


IN   the    CHOIR    of    WESTMINSTER    ABBEY.     A   Story    of 

Henry  Purccll's  Days.  By  EJI&IA  MARSHALL,  Author  of  "  Under  S,ali.sbury  Spire."  With 
Illustrations  by  T   Hamilton  Crawford.     Large  crown  Svo,  cloth,  price  5s. 

ALBRECHT    DURER.     A  Study   of  his  Life  and  Work.     By 

LIONEL  CUST,  Keeper  of  the  Natiou.al  Portrait  Gallery,  and  lately  of  the  Department  of  Prints 
and  Drawings  in  the  British  Museum.  With  8  Copper-plates  and  many  other  Illustrations.  Super- 
royal  Svo,  price  7s.  6d.  net. 

IN   LINCOLN    GREEN.     A  Merrie   Tale   of  Robin  Hood.     By 

Rev.  E.  GILLIAT,  Author  of  "  Forest  Outlaws,"  "  Asylum  Christi,"  &c.  With  Illustrations  by 
Ralph  Cleaver.     Large  crown  Svo,  cloth,  price  5s. 

NIGHTS   WITH  an  OLD  GUNNER,  and  other  Studies  of  Wild 

Life.  By  C.  J.  CORNISH,  .\uthor  of  "  Life  at  the  Zoo."  With  many  Illustrations.  Large  crown 
Svo,  cloth,  price  6s. 

THE     PORTFOLIO. 

MONOGRAPHS     ON     ARTISTIC     SUBJECTS. 

THE  EARLIER  WORK  of  TITIAN.    By  Claude  Phillips.    With 

4  Copper-plates  and  many  other  Illustrations.     Price  3s.  6d.  net.  [Ready  October  1.5. 

JULY   NUMBER. 

ARMOUR  in  ENGLAND.    From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Reign 

of  James  I.     By  J.  STARKIE  GARDNER.     With  8  Coloured  Plates  and  many  other  Illustrations. 

Price  3s   6d,  net. 
"  The  monograph  is  throughout  interesting  and  valuable,  and  the  illuatrations  are  of  singular 'beauty." 

Birmingham  Post. 
"  The  subject  is  exhaustively  treated,  and  the  illustrations  are  even  above  the  average  in  excellence.'*—  World. 


London  :  SEELEY  &  CO.,  Limited,  38,  Great  Russell  Street. 
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CAMBRIDGE     UNIVERSITY     PRESS. 

Price  to  Subscribers,  before  Publication,  £10  10s.  net  ;  after  Publication,  £12  12s.  net. 

CODEX  BEZAE  CANTABRIGIENSIS.    A  Facsimile  Edition  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Manuscript 

of  the  Four  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles  preserved  in  the  Cambridge  University  Library,  and  generally  known  as  Codex  Bezae  or  Codex  D. 

M.  Paul  Dujardin,  of  Paris,  whose  name  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  excellence  in  any  work  he  undertakes,  will  photograph  the  pages  of  the  manuscript  and 
engrave  them  on  copper  by  the  process  known  as  "  Heliogravure."  It  is  believed  that  this  process  has  not  yet  been  used  for  the  reproduction  entire  of  so  large  a 
volume. 

The  Facsimile  will  contain  830  pages,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  published  early  in  189S.  Subscribers  should  send  in  their  names  at  once  through  any  Book- 
seller.    A  Prospectus,  with  Facsimiles,  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

SOPHOCLES —THE  TEXT  of  the  SEVEN  PLAYS.    Edited  by  R.  C.  Jebb,  Litt.D.,  M.P.,  Regius 

Professor  of  Greek  in  the  Uuiversity  of  Cambridge.     Crown  8vo,  5s. 

SOPHOCLES.— OEDIPUS  TYRANNUS.    School  Edition,  with  Introduction  and  Commentary,  by 

R    C.  JEBB,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.     Second  E.iition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo,  -Is.  6d.     (Pitt  Pkkss  Sf.hie.s.)  [Nearh/ ready. 

THE  PHILEBUS  of  PLATO.    Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Appendices,  by  R.  G.  Bury. 

M.A.,  formerly  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     Demy  8vo,  12s.  6d. 

THE  REPUBLIC  of  PLATO.    Edited,  with  Critical  Notes  and  an  Introduction  on  the  Text,  by 

J.  ADAM,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge.     Crown  Svo,  4s.  6d. 

THE   ITALIC  DIALECTS.     Edited,  with  a  Grammar  and  Glossary,  by  R.  S.  Conway,  M.A., 

Professor  of  Latin  in  University  College,  Cardiff',  late  Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Cains  College.     Royal  Svo,  in  2  vols.,  30s. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  COURSE  of  INFINITESIMAL  CALCULUS,  for  the  use  of  Students  of 

Physics  and  Engineering,  by  HORACE  LAMB,  M.A.,  F. U.S.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Owens  College,  Manchester.     Crown  Svo,  12s. 

THEORETICAL  MECHANICS.    An  Introductory  Treatise  on  the  Principles  of  Dynamics,  with 

numerous  Applications  and  Examples,  by  A.   E.   H.   LOVE.  M.  A.,  F.R  S.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.     Demy  8vo,  12s. 

THE  WORKS  of  ARCHIMEDES.    Edited  in  Modern  Notation,  with  Introductory  Chapters,  by 

T.  L.  HEATH,   Sc.D.,   sometime  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,   Cambridge,    Editor  of  tlie  Treatise  on   Conic  Sections  by  ApoUonius  of  Perga.      Demy 
Svo,   15s. 

THE    THEORY    of    GROUPS  of  FINITE     ORDE   .     By  W.  S.  Bumside,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  late 

Fellow  of  Pembroke  College.     Demy  Svo,  15a. 

AN    APPARATUS    CRITICUS    to    CHRONICLES         the   PESHITTA   VERSION.     With  a 

Disrnssinn  of  the  Value  of  the  Codex  .\mbrosianus.     By  ■\^^   E,   BARNES,  D.D  ,  Fellow  of  Peterhouse.     Demy  Svo;  £s. 

STUDIA    SINAITICA.-No.  VI.     A    PALESTINIAN    SYRIAC    LECTIONARY,    containing 

Lessni,".  from   the  Pentateuch,  Job,   Proverbs,  Prophets.   Acts,   and  Epistles.     Edited  by  AGNES  SMITH  LEWIS,  with  Critical  Notes  by  Professor 
EliERHARD  NESTLE,  D.D.,  and  a  Glossary  by  MARGARET  D.  GIBSON.     12s.  6d.  net. 


CAMBRIDGE     BIBLE     I  OR     SCHOOLS     AND     COLLEGES.— Netv  Volumes. 

General  Editor  for  the  Old  Testament  and  Apocrypha,  A.  F.  KIRKPATRICK,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew. 

THE  BOOKS  of  JOEL  and  AMOS.    With  Illustrations.    By  the  Rev.  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D.,  Regius 

Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  University  of  Oxford.     Ss.  6d. 

THE  FIRST  BOOK  of  MACCABEES.     With  the  Text  of  the  Revised  Version.    By  the  Rev. 

■\V.  FAIRWEATHER,  M.A.,  .md  J.  S,  BLACK,  LL.D.     With  Map  and  Illustrations.     3s.  6d. 

THE    SMALLER    CAMBRIDGE   BIBLE    FOR    SCHOOLS.^New   Volume. 

THE  BOOKS  of  EZRA  and  NEHEMIAH.     Edited  by  Professor  H.  E.  Ryle,  DD.,  President  of 

i,Hirens'  College,  Cambridge.     Is. 

PITT    PRESS    SIJAEESPEARE    FOR    SCHOOLS.— New   Volume. 

SHAKESPEARE.-KING  LEAR.    With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Glossary.     By  A.  W.  Verity, 

M.A.     Is.  (id.  [Immediately. 


PITT    PRESS    SERIES. 


DEMOSTHENES.  — THE       OLYNTHIAC 

SPEECHES      Edited  byT.R.  GLOVER,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  John'sColl., 
r:iiiiliridge,  Professor  of  Latin  iu  the  (,liiecn's  University,  Canada.     23.  6d. 

BIART.-QUAND    J'ETAIS    PETIT.     Part  IL 

Edited,  with  Notes  and  Vocabulary,  by  JAMES  liOlELLE,  B.-ts-L.     2s. 


XENOPHON.-ANABASIS.    Book  III.    Edited, 

with  Notes  and  Vocabulary,   by  G.  M.  EDWARDS,  M.A.,  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge.     Is.  6d. 

MACAULAY.-PITT  and  CHATHAM.    Edited 

by  A.  D.  INNES,  M.A.,  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  [Nearly  ready. 


London:  C.  J.  CLAY  &  SONS,  Cambridge  University  Press  Warehouse,    Ave  Maria  Lane. 


Printed  by  ALBXANDBB  i  BHEPHEARD,  Lonsdale  PrintinK  Works,  Cbancer;  Lane  i  Published  for  the  Proprietor  by  PETER  QBOROE  AM  DRHW8, «,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 


THE   ACADEMY. 

A     WEEKLY    REVIEW    OF    LITERATURE,    SCIENCE,    AND    ART. 


No.  1327. — New  Series. 


SATURDAY,    OCTOBER    9,    1897. 


Price  Zd. 
[^BegUtered  at  a  Newspaper."] 


CATALOGUES. 


SOTHERAN'S     SPECIAL      CATALOGUE, 
No.  10,  Just  PuWiBhed. 
PART  I.,  containing  choice  and    nniciue  EXTRA.    ILLUaTRATED 
BOOKS,    includini!    magnifirent    copies    of    DON    QUIXOTE. 
LYSON'S    DEVON,    MARLBORODGH'S    LIFE,   WALTON'S 


■  140,  Strand,  W.C. 


TO  BOOKBUYERS  and  LIBRARIANS  of  FREE 
LIBRARIES.-Tho  OCTOBER  CATALOGUES  of  Valuable 
SECOND-HAND  WORKS  and  NEW  REMAINDERS,  offered  at 
prices  greatly  reduced,  are  Now  Ready,  and  will  be  sent  post  free 
upon  application  to  W.  H.  SlIITH  &  SON,  Library  Department, 
186,  Straud,  London,  W.C. 


POTTER'S  BOOK  CATALOGUE  on  General 
Literature  fNo.  lir,  for  OCTOBER),  at  reduced  prices,  post 
free.  Sporting  Works  purchased.  — William  Potteb,  30,  Exchange 
Street  Eaat,  Liverpool. 


F 


OREIGN     BOOKS     and     PERIODICALS 

promptly  supplied  on  moderate  terms. 

OATALOaUES  on  application. 

DULAII    t    CO.,    37,    SOHO    SQUARE. 


w 


ILLIAMS        &        NORGATE, 

IMPORTERS  OF  FOREIGN  BOOKS, 
Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  20,  South  Frederick  Street, 
Edinburgh,  and  7,  Broad  Street,  Oxford. 
CATALOGUES   post  free   oa  application. 


T 


H.  WOHLLEBEN, 

FOREIGN  BOOKSELLER. 

45,  Great  Russell  Street  (Opposite  the  British  Museum), 

Supplies  all  Foreign  Books  and  Periodicals  at  the  most  moderate 

prices. 

OATALOQUES  on  application. 


w. 


THACKER         &         CO. 

PUBLISHERS. 

2,  Creed  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

And  at  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Simla. 

MSi.  considered  for  Publication.  [Established  1819. 

A  large  ClienUU  in  all  parts  of  the  East. 


G. 


AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

P.    PUTNAM^S    SONS,    PUBLISHERS  and 

BOOKSELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New 
Tork,  and  24,  BEDFORD  STREET,  LONDON.  W.C..  desire  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities 
preEented  by  their  Branoh  House  in  London  for  HUinii,  on  the  most 
favourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD  PUBLICA- 
TIONS  and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS - 
CATALOGUES  sent  on  application. 


IMPORTANT.-PRINTINO  AND  PUBLISHING. 

NEWSPAPERS,  MAGAZINES,  BOOKS,  &c.— 
KING,  SELL  k  RAILTON,  Limited,  hiRh-class  Printers 
and  Publishers,  12,  Gough  Square,  4,  Bolt  Court.  Fleet  Street,  E.G.. 
have  specially-built  Rotary  and  other  fast  Machines  for  printing 
illustrated  or  other  Publications  and  apecially-built  Machines  forfaet 
folding  and  coverins  8. 16.  24,  or  32-page  Journals  at  one  operation. 
Advioe  and  assistance  given  to  anyone  wishing 


Journals. 

Facilities  upon  the  premises  for  Editorial  Offices,  free.     Advertising 
and  Publishing  Departments  conducted. 

Telephone G5121.    Telegraph  "Africanism,  London." 


SCHOLARLY   TYPE-WRITING   by  a  Graduate. 
Greek,  Latin.  Foreign   MSS.,    Poems.    Plays.  Translations.— 
E.  W.  LuuMis,  Beeches  Road,  West  Bromwich. 


LITERARY    LADY,    experienced    Typist,    desirea 
AUTHORS'  MSS.  to  COPY,  at  lod.  per  1  (tOo  words.     Work 
neatly  and  expeditiously  done.—"'  TvnsT,"  27,  StrathUaine  Road,  S.W. 


BOOKS  WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

[Advertiuments  in  thia  column  are  inserted  at  -id.  per  Jine,  prepaid.) 


WANTED.— Copies  of  "THE    ACADEMY''   for 
nth    JANUARY,    1896.     Full  price  (3d.   per  copy)  paid.— 
Apply  Academy  Office,  43,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 


A 


UTOGRAPH     LETTERS    and    HISTORICAL 

DOCUMENTS  PURf'HASED.    A  large  assortment  of  all  kinds 
""      '"       "  ■,  l7,Croudace  Road,  Fulham,  S.W. 


FOR  SALE.     Lists  free. - 


STAMPS.— CANADA  JUBILEE,  already  scarce, 
will  become  rare ;  Cyprus,  Java,  Malta.  Peru,  Funchal,  Selangor, 
Iceland,  Saint  Lucia,  An«ra,  Newfoundland,  Hawaiian  Islands, 
Horta ;  30  genuine  varieties.  Is,  Id.— Smith,  Upper  Park  Road, 
Kingston,  Surrey. 


HAKLUYT  SOCIETY  (President.  Sir  Clements 
Mafkham.  K.C.B.).— two  new  VOLUMES~viz.,  "DANISH 
ARCTIC  EXPEDITIONS.  1605-20"  edited  by  C.  tX  A.  Gosch.  Esfi., 
are  now  being  DISTRIBUTED  to  MEMBERS  by  Mr.  Ouaritcii. 

The  Annual  Subscription  is  One  Guinea.     List  of  Works  already 
issued  or  in  preparation  may  be  obtained  from 

William  Foster,  Honorary  Secretary. 
Bordean,  Holly  Road,  Wanstead. 

n~^HEOLOGICAL       COLLEGE,      BALA,      N.W. 


will  be  the  Language  and  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament, 
Exegesis  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Contents  of  the  Bible. 
Candidates  are  requested  to  send  33  copies  of  testimonials  to  the 
Secretary  by  January  31,  1898.  Preference  will  be  given,  all  other 
things  being  equal,  to  Welshmen  and  members  of  the  Welsh 
Presbyterian  Church.  Commencing  salary  £170.— Applications  to  be 
sent,  by  December  31,  1897,  to  the  Secretary,  The  Rev.  R.  H. 
Morgan,  M.A.,  Lluesty,  Upper  Bangor,  N.W. 

Just  published,  price  3s. ;  free  by  post,  3s.  4d. 

HE  OWENS  COLLEGE  CALENDAR 

FOR  SESSION   1S97.8. 
London ;  I  Manchester : 

Macmillan  i  Co.  I  Jas.    E.    Corsisu, 


T 


TO  WEALTHY  PATRONS  of  ART  and  BELLES 
LETTRES.-A  Gentleman  engaged  in  producing  a  GREAT 
WORK,  indispensable  to  Students  of  English  Literature  throughout 
the  civilised  world,  requires  FINANCING  to  a  very  moderate  extent. 
The  Work  has  met,  so  far  as  it  has  at  present  gone,  with  the  highest 
approval  of  eminent  experts.  Guaranteed  sale  of  small  edition. — 
Apply  by  letter  (Principals  or  Solicitors  only)  to  X.,  care  of  Messrs. 
Steadman  &  Van  Praagh,  Solicitors,  23.  Old  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C. 


JOURNALISTIC    PUPIL.— Would  be  thoroughly 

t)  taught  the  commercial,  printing,  and  editorial  work  of  a  news- 
paper ana  general  printing  office.  With  his  intelligent  co-operation 
would  be  made  duly  qualified  to  take  charge  of  a  similar  business. 
Moderate  premium,  which,  supplemented,  would  be  returned  as  pro- 
gressive salary.     Must  write  shorthand.     May  reside  with  editor 


WILL   any  bold    Editor  INTRODUCE   a  POET 
wortli  notic-  to  tlie  Public  ?    Specimens  of  work  oan  bo  sent- 
— *'Z.,"  Kingstoue  Rectory,  Canterbury. 


■pHONETICS    and     ANGLO-SAXON, 

Mr.  H.  SWEET,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  will  benin  Courses  of 
Systematic  Instruction  in  the  above  in  MICHAELMAS  TERM 
(beginning  about  October  20).— For  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  Swe: 


THE    AUTHOR^S    HAIRLESS    PAPER -PAD. 
(The  LEADENHALL  PRESS,  Ltd.,  50,  Leadeuhall  Street. 
London,  E.C. 
Contains  hairless  paper,  over  which  the  pen  slips  with    perfect 
freedom.    Sixpence  each.    5s.  per  dozen,  ruled  or  plain. 

THE    AUTOTYPE    COMPANY, 

74,  NEW   OXFORD   STREET,   LONDON,  W.C. 


PROBUCEBS  and  PUBLISHERS  of 

PERMANENT    CARBON     PHOTOGRAPHS 

OB 

FAMOUS    WORKS    OF    ART. 


Catalogues  and  Price  Lists  upon  applicatit 


THE    NORWICH    SCHOOL    of    PAINTING.      A 

Series  of  Plates,  printed  in  various  Colours,  after  Cotman,  Crome, 
LemaB,  Loimd,  Bright,  Stark,  Vincent,  etc. 

[  Will  he  ready  shortly. 

THE       TATE       COLLECTION      (NATIONAL 

GALLERY  of  BRITISH  ART).  A  large  number  of  the  Pictures 
now  Exhibited  at  Millbanlt  have  been  nublished  in  Autotype, 
including  the  Chief  Works  of  G.  F.  WATTS,  R.A.  Further 
additions  are  being  made,  and  will  be  announced  shortly. 

BRITISH  ARTISTS  of  the  VICTORIAN  ERA, 

From  the  recent  Guildhall  Loan  Collection.  Average  size, 
18  X  1.5  inches.    Price  12s. 

PAINTINGS,  DRAWINGS,  and  SCULPTURE   by 

the  OLD  MASTERS.  A  large  Collection  of  Permanent  Photo- 
graphs of  the  Chief  Treasures  of  Art  contained  in  tbe  Public  and 
Private  Collections  of  Europe.  Paintings  and  Sculpture  in  one 
uniform  size,  price  12s. ;  Di-awings  on  the  Scale  of  the  Originals  at 
prices  ranging  from  la.  Gd.  to  10s.  each. 

The  ACTOTYPE  COMPANY  will  be  pleased  to  adv: 


THE      AUTOTYPE      COMPANY 

FINE    ART    GALLERY, 

74,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 


MESSES.    J.    0.    DEUMMOND    &    CO., 

ART      REPRODUCERS, 

14,    HENRIETTA    STREET,    COVENT    GARDEN,    W.C, 

Are  the  sole  representatives  in  Great  Britain  of 

HERR  HANFSTAENGL,  of  Munich, 

The  well-known  Artist  in  PHOTOGRAVURE  now  patronised  by  the 

leading  London  Art   Publishing  Firms.     A  large  Collection  of  Im. 

portant  Plates  always  on  view. 

Process   Blocks  for" the  purpose  of  Ordixart 
Book  Illustrations. 


Antiquarians.  ArcbffiologistB,  and  those  engaged  in  the  investigalion 
and  publication  of  Parochial  and  Diocesan  Records. 

J.  C.  DRUMMOND  i  CO.  invilfl  attention  to  their 

Improved    K-ipid    Photo-Mechanical    Process. 

For  the  Reproduction  of  TTorks  of  Art,  Original  MSS., 
Designs,  Lace  Manufactures,  Photographs,  Views,  Book 
Illustrations,  Artistic  Advertisements,  Catalogues,  &o., 
A'C,  at  a  moderate  cost. 

Specimens  and  Price  List  on  application. 

Offices :    4,  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON. 


MUDIE'S    SELECT    LIBRARY. 

for  the  CIRCULATION  and  SALE  of  all  the  BEST 

ENGLISH,    FRENCH,   GERMAN,    ITALIAN 
AND  SPANISH  BOOKS. 


TOWN  SUBSCRIPTIONS    I  COUNTRY 

from  ONE  GUINEA  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from 

per  annum.  I  TWO  GUINEAS  per  annum. 

LONDON  BOOK  SOCIETY  (for  I     NB  — TwoorThreaFriendsmay 

weekly  eichaoge  of  Books  at  the     UNITE  in  ONE  SUBSCRll'TlOtf. 

houses  of  Subscribers)  from  TWO     and     thus     lessen    the    Cost    of 

GUINEAS  per  annum.  Carriage. 

Town  and    Village  Clubs  supplied  on  Liberal  Terms. 

Prospectuses  and  Monthly  Lists  of  Books  gratis  and 

post  free. 

SURPLUS     LIBRARY    BOOKS 

Now  Offheed  at 

Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 


A  NEW  CLEARANCE  LIST  (100  pp.) 

Sent  Gratis  and  post  free  to  any  address. 

The  List  contains:   POPULAR   WORKS  in   TRAVEL, 

SPORT,      HISTORY,     BIOGRAPHY,      SCIENCE,     and 

FICTION.    Also  NEW  and  SURPLUS  Copies  of  FRENCH, 

GERMAN,  ITALIAN,  and  SPANISH  BOOKS. 


MUDIE'S    SELECT    I.IBBAIt<7.    Limited 

30— SI,  New  Oxfobd  Stbeet  ;  24.1,  Bbomptos  Road  S.W 

48,  QuEEir  ViOTOBiA  Steeit,  E.g.,  LoiTDOir;  and 

at  Baetok  Aegadb,  Maitohestbe. 

NEW  SERIES,  No.  24.        OCTOBER,  1897. 
PRICE   THREE  SHILLIXGS. 

MIND: 

A  Quarierhi  Review  of  Psychology  and  Philosop'.y. 

Edited  by  G.  P.  STOUT. 

With  the  Co-operation  of  Professor  H.  Sidowick.  E.  Caibo,  Dr.  Ves», 

Dr.  Warp,  and  Professor  E.  B.  Titchbner. 

CorUenU :  1.  Richard  Avenarius  and  His  General  Theory  of  Know- 
ledge, Empiriocriticisra  F.  Caustasjek  (translated  by  II.  Bosantiuet). 
—2.  The  Goal  of  Knowledge.  J.  H.  MoiuaEAD  -:i.  Symbolic  Reason- 
ing, (ii.)  H.  MacColl.— 1.  Suggestions  on  Esthetic,  E.  H.  DoNKlN.— 
5.  Fixity  of  Character,  its  Ethical  Interpretation.  J.  D.  Looai).— 0. 
Discussions:  Aristotle's  Explanation  of  Altpafia,  D.  G.  RiieaiE; 
The  Existential  Import  of  Propositions,  W.  B.  Neatbv.-7.  Critical 
Notices :  W.  James,  The  Will  to  Believe,  and  Other  Eagays  in  Poputar 
Philo.w,,hy,  F.  C.  S.  Schiller.  L.  Brunschvieg :  La  ModaliU  du 
Jtimiient,  G.  E.  Moore.  G.  S.aotayana :  TIte  Sense  o/  Beauty.  ieiiiB 
the  OiUlines  of  .Esthetic  Tlieoru.  E.  B.  Titchener.  P.  I.  Helwig 
Jinn  Theori^  de»  Sehinen,  mathematisch  psycholofjisehe  Studie,  E.  B. 
Titchener.-8.  New  Books.-9.  Philosophical  Periodicals. 
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Mr.  EDWARD  ARNOLD'S  I    MR.  DAVID   NUTT'S  LIST. 

NEW     BOOKS.  ;  Just  Published,  to  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 


NEW     NOVELS. 

Cloth,  33.  6d. 
P.Y  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "STEPHEN  REMAE.X." 

PAUL  MERCER :  a  Tale  of  Repent- 

ance  among  Millions.  By  the  Hon.  and  Kev 
JAMES  ADDERLEY. 

JOB  HILDRED,  Artist  and  Carpenter. 

By  ELLEN  F.  FINSENT,  Authoi' of  "Jenny's 
Case,"  "No  Place  for  Repentance,"  &e. 

[October  15. 
Cloth,  6s. 

THE  KING  WITH   TWO   FACES. 

By  M.  E.  COLEKIIXJE,  Author  of  "  The  Seven 
Sleepers  of  EpliesiLS."  [Ciclober  15. 

THE    SON   of   a    PEASANT.     By 

EDWARD  MrNULTY,  Author  of  "  Misther 
O'Uyan,"  ic.  [Odobrr  \r,. 

NETHERDYKE.  By  R.  J.  Charleton, 

Author  of"  Newcastle  Town,"  &c.    [October  15. 

NOW  HEADY,   AT  ALL   liOOI<:SELI ERH. 

DEDICATED  BY  SPECIAL  PERMISSION 

TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

OLD  ENGLISH  GLASSES.    An 

Acoouut  of  Class  Di inking- Vessels  in  England 
from  Early  Times  t-i  the  Erid  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  By  ALHERI'  HARTSHORNE, 
F.S.A.  Illustrated  by  about  70  Tinted  Plates 
and  several  Hundreil  Illi  strations  in  tlie  Text. 
Super-royal  4to,  .£-3  .3s.  net. 

RECOLLECTIONS      OF 
AUBREY    DE    VERB 

Demy  8vo,  wiih  Portrait,  Itis. 

STYLE.     By   Walter   Raleigh.   Pro- 

fessor  of  English  Literature  at  University  Col- 
lege, Liverpool,  Author  of  "  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,"  "The  English  Novel,"  &e.  Crown 
8vo,  6s. 

THE   CHIPPENDALE   PERIOD  in 

EXGLI.SH    FURNITURE.     By  K.  WARREN 

CLOdSTON.     ^Vith   200    Illustrations  by  the 

Aiithnr.    Demy  4to,  handsomely  bound,  21s.  net. 

T^aiht    Telegraph.-  "'Y\\\s    handsome    volume   is 

enriched  with  illustrations  which  will  be  of  great 

value  to  collectors,  and  of  interest  to  any  person  of 

tas  e.     It  fills  a  di.stiiict  gap  in  the  annals  of  art, 

and   that   in   a   manner  not   too   teehnic.al   for   the 

Philiatine  in  search  of  enlightenment." 

ROME:   the  Middle  of  the  World. 

By  ALICE  GARDNER,  Lecturer  in  History 
at  Newnham  College.  Author  of  "Friends  of 
the  Olden  Time,"  &c.     Crown  8vo,  3.s.  6d. 

NEW,  REVISED,  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

FIRE  and  SWORD  in  the  SUDAN. 

By  SLATIN  PASHA.  Translated  and  Edited 
by  Lieut.-Col.  WINGATE,  C.P..  A  New, 
Revised,  and  Cheaper  Edition  of  this  Famous 
Work.     Illustrated.     Cloth,  6s. 


Ntw  Volume  in  the  " SPORTSMAN'S 
LIBRARY."  Edited  hy  tkr  Right 
Hon.  Sir  HERBERT  MAXWELL 
Bait.,  M.P. 

THE   REMINISCENCES  of  a 

HUKTSMAN.  By  the  Hon.  ORANi'LEY  F 
liKr{KEl.^■,^■.  with  the  Original  Illustrations 
by  Joliii  I  cech,  and  several  Coloured  Pl.ates  and 
other  Illustrations  by  G.  II.  Jalland.  Large 
8vo,  handsomely  bound,  15s.  ;  Large  Paper 
Edition,  limited  to  200  copies,  £2  2s.  net. 

[October  15. 

EDWARD   ARNOLD,  Losdon  avd   New   Yokic. 


CHILDREN'S  AND  ILLUSTRATED 
GIFT-BOOKS. 

FAIRY   TALES  from  the  FAR 

NORTH.  By  P.  C.  ASBJORNSR.n'.  Translated  1)V 
H.  L.  BRAEKSTAD.  With  91  Illustrations  by  E. 
Werenskiold  and  T.  Kittelsen.  The  only  English 
Edition  authorised  by  Asbjomseu's  representatives.  A 
beautifully  printed  volume  of  upwards  of  330  pages,  on 
paper  of  tbe  finest  qualit.y,  in  speciall.v  designed  cloth 
cover,  email  4to.    ('*  Wonder  Voyages"  size.)    6s. 

A  NEW  BOOK  BY  JUDGE  PARRY  AND  ARCHIE 
MACGREQOR. 

THE     FIRST     BOOK     of     KRAB. 

Christmas  Stories  for  Younp  and  Old.  By  His  Honour 
Judge  EDWARD  ABBOTT  PARRY.  With  Illustrations 
by  Archie  MacGregor.  A  beautiful  volume,  in  square 
crown  8ffo.  Printed  at  the  Ballantyne  Press,  on  special 
paper.   Bound  in  specially  designed  cloth  cover.  3s.  6d. 

THE  GIANT  CRAB,  and  other  Tales 

from  Old  India.  Retold  by  W.  H.  D.  ROUSE.  With 
many  FuU-Page  Plates.  Vignettes,  Tailpieces,  and 
Illustrations  in  the  Text  by  W.  Robinson.  A  beautiful 
volume  in  square  crown  8vo.  Printed  at  the  Ballantyne 
Press,  on  special  paper.  Bound  in  specially  designed 
cloth  cover.    3s.  6d. 

THE     MIRACLES     of     MADAME 

SAINT    KATHERINE    of     FIERBOIS.      Translated 
from  the  Edition  oE  the  Abbt5  J.  J.  BOURASSE,  Tours, 
1868,  by  ANDREW  LANG.    With  desired  Title-page, 
Headpieces,  Initials,  and  Tailpieces,  by  Selwyn  Image. 
Square  12mo,  151  pages,  beautifully  printed  at  the  De 
Vinne  Press,  on  Hand-made  Paper,  title  in  red  and 
black,  bound  in  half-buckram,  7s,  6d.  net. 
*,*  The  Fifteenth-century  French  text  here  translated  by 
Mr.  Lang  is  of  extreme  interest  to  the  student  of  the  mar- 
vellous, as  well  as  on  account  of  the  Saint's  connexion  with 
Joan  of  Arc.    Of  this  exquisitely  printed  volume  only  350 
are  issued  for  the  English  market  on  Hand-made  Paper  and 
60  on  Japanese  Vellum.   The  price  of  the  latter  is  £1  Is.  net. 

WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH.  Poems 

in  Two  Volumes.     1^07.     Edited,  with  Prefatory  Essay 

upon   the  Wordsworthian   bonnet,  and  Notes  by  TH. 

HUTCHINSON,    MA.      2  vols.,    half-buckram,    with 

label.  "8.  ed.  net. 
♦.•  An  absolutely  faithful  reproduction  textually,  and  a 
facsimile  reproduction  typographically,  of  the  famous 
Poems  in  Two  Volumes,  which  contains  so  much  of  Words- 
worth's finest  work.  Mr.  Hutchinson's  elaborate  notes  are 
worthy  of  his  position  as  perhaps  the  foremost  student  of 
Wordsworth's  text,  and  will  be  found  of  deep  interest  to  all 
lovers  of  literature. 

DANTE. -A    QUESTION    of     the 

LAND  and  the  WATER.    Translated  into  English  (for 

the  fir.st  time)  by  C.  HAMILTON   BROMBY.    Crown 

8vn,  printed  on  Antique  Paper,  boards,  uncut,  2s.  net. 

***  Apart  from  its  interest  as  the  only  work  of  Dante  not 

yet  rendered  into  English,  the  "Question"  is  a  most  curious 

example  of  medix'^'al  scientific  discussion. 

THE  HISTORY  of  REYNARD  the 

FOX.  With  some  Account  of  his  Friends  and  Enemies. 
Turned  into  English  Verse  by  F.  S.  ELLIS.  With 
Illustrative  Devices  by  Walter  Crane.  Square  crown 
Hvo.  Printed  at  the  Chiswick  PrcbS  on  Hand-made 
Paper.     Cloth,  Gs. 

GOSSIP  from  a  MUNIMENT  ROOM. 

Being  Passages  in  the  Lives  of  Anne  and  Mary  Fytton, 
1571  to  1618.    Tmnscribed  and  Edited  by  Lady  NEWDl- 
GATE-NEWDEGATE.  Small  4to,  xii.158  pages,  printed 
on  Antique  Paper,  with  deckle  edges.    With  3  Photo- 
gravures from    the  Gallery   at  Arbury,  representing 
Anne  and  Mary  Fytton  as  Girls,  Mary  Fytton  as  Maid 
of  Honour,  and  Anne  Fytton  (Newdegate)  in  Widow's 
Weeds.    Bound  in  gilt  buckram,  stamped  with  the  Arms 
and  Devices  of  the  Fytton  and  Newdegate  Families. 
7s.  Cd.  net. 
***  Affords  a  quaint  and  charming  glimpse  of  P'oglish 
Country  and  Court  Life  at  the  end  of  the  Sixteenth  Century, 
and  is  important  on  account  of  the  asserted  connexion  of 
Mary  Fytton  with  Shakespeare.    1'he  numerous  letters  and 
documents  are  printed  verbal hn  e(  literatim. 

JEWISH    PORTRAITS.     By  Lady 

MAGNUS.    Second  Edition.    183  pages,  ICmo.   Charm- 
inglv  printed  at  the  Constable  Press.    Cloth,  top  gilt, 
3s.'  isd. 
Contents  ;— Jehudah  Halevi— Heinrich  Heine— Manasseh 

ben    Ismol— Moses    Mendels^sohn— Charity    in    Talmudic 

Times,  &('. 

STUDIES  in  IRISH  EPIGRAPHY. 


A  Co, 


■d    l!,.adii 


if  Re' 

scriptiiiiis    (if    Ireland.      U;ili    lnlr..i|ii.ni"'i   Miid   Notes 

by   R.  A.  .STKW.VRT   MAI 'ALLS TK It,  -M.A.      Part   1., 

containing  the  Ogham  Inscriptions  of  tlie  Barony  of 

Corkaguiney,  and  the  Counties  of  Mayo,  Wicklow,  and 

Kildarc.     Demy  8vo,  'M  pages,  cloth,  3s.  ed.  net  {39.  9d. 

post  free). 

•«•  One  of  the  most  thorough  and  scientific  works  that 

have  vet  appeared  upon  the  Ogham  Inscrip'ions  of  Ireland, 

in  wb'ich  are  preserved  form's  o{  thnT.in^ing.rita  Tng  from 

the  Fourth  t )  the  Seventh  Centuries. 


MACMILLAN     &    CO.'S 

NEW    BOOKS. 


JV^OTT  READY. 

ALFRED 
LORD    TENNYSON: 

A  MEMOIR. 

By    his    son. 

with  photogravure  portraits 

lord  tennyson,  lady  tennyson,  &c. 

Facsimiles  of  portions  if  Poems,  and  Illustratious 
after  Pictures  by  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A.,  Samuel 
Laurence,  Mrs.  Allisgham,  Richard  Dotle, 
BisooMBE  Gardner,  &c. 

2  vols.,  medium  8vo,  363.  net. 


VOLUME  I.  NOW  READY. 

THE      EVERSLEY      BIBLE. 

Arranged  in  Paragraphs,  with  an  Introduction  by 
J.  W.  MACivAIL,  M.A.  In  Eight  Volumes,  to  be 
Published  Monthly.    Globe  8vo,  5s.  eacb. 

Vol.   I.    GENEStS  — NUMBERS. 
*»*  The  Text  is  that  of  the  Authorised  Version. 


Two  Volumes,  Globe  8vo,  IDs. 

JOURNALS   OF 

DOROTHY    WORDSWORTH. 

Edited  by  WILLIAM  KNIGHT.  With  Etched  Por- 
traits and  Vignettes.  [  Eversley  Series. 

Cromi  Svn,  lis. 

SKETCHES   FROM   OLD  VIRGINIA. 

By  A.  G.  BRADLEY.  , 

Deray  8vo,  25s.  net. 

AN    HISTORICAL 

GREEK    GRAMMAR, 

Chiefly  of  the  Attic  Dialect  as  written  and  spoken 
from  Classical  Antiquity  down  to  the  Present  Time, 
founded  upon  the  Ancient  Texts,  Inscriptions,  Papyri, 
and  Present  Popular  Greek.  By  A.  N.  JANNaRIS, 
Ph.D.,  Lecturer  on  Post-Classical  and  Modern  Greek 
at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews. 


VOLUME  LIV.  NOW  READY. 

THE    CENTURY   MAGAZINE, 


10,-. 


LEADING  COX  TEXTS. 
QUEEN  VICTORIA.     By  th?  Hon.  T.  P.  BiTASn. 
GLIMPSES  of   GLADSTONE;  with  Sketches  from 

By  Harkv  Fuhniss. 
THE    DAYS    of    .lEANNE    D'ARO.      By   M.  H.  Ci 

WOOD. 

A  JOURNEY  in  THESSALY.    By  T.  D.  Goodkll. 
VOLUME  XXIV.  NOW  READY. 


ST.    NICHOLAS    MAGAZINE, 

An  Itlmtrutei  Magazine  for  the  Faiuily  Circle. 
Price  83.  6d. 


MACMILLAN    &     CO.     (Limited), 
St.  Martin's  Street,  London. 
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A    SELECTION    PROM 


MR.    WM.     HEINEMANN'S 

ANNOUNCEMENTS    AND     NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW  LETTERS    OF    NAPOLEON   I.       Omitted  from    the    Collection   published   under    the    Auspices    of 

Napoleon  III.    Translated  from  the  Froncli  by  Lady  MAEY  LOYD.    1  vol.,  demy  8vo,  with  Frontispiece,  price  15s.  net. 

WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE:    A   CRITICAL   STUDY.     By  Geonj  Brandes,  Pli.D.     Translated  from  the 

Danish  by  WILLIAM  ARCHER  and  DIANA  WHITE.    2  vols.,  demy  8vo,  price  24s. 

A  HISTORY  OF  DANCING,  FROM  THE  EARLIEST  AGES  TO  OUR  OWN  TIMES.      From  the 

French  of  GASTON  VUILLIER.     With  23  Plates  in  Photogravure  and  about  100  Illustrations  in  the  Text,    In  1  vol.,  Ito,  price  30s.  net. 
Also  35  copies  printed  on  Japanese  VcUum  (containing  Three  additional  Plates),  with  a  Duplicate  set  of  the  Plates  on  India  Paper  for  framing.     Each  copy  numbered  and  signed, 
price  TWELVE  GUINEAS  net. 


THE    NON  RELIGION    OF    THE    FUTURE.      By  Marie 

JEAN  GUYAU.     I  vol.,  demy  8vo,  17s.  net. 

LITERATURES  OF  TEE  WORLD. 
Edited  by  EDJIUNI)  GOSSE.     Crown  8vo,  Cs.  esich. 

A    HISTORY    OF    MODERN    ENGLISH    LITERATURE 

By  EDMUND  GOSSE,  Hon.  M.A.  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Previoushf  puhHuhed. 

A  HISTORY  OF  FRENCH  LITERATURE.     By  Edward 

DOWDEN,  D.C.L.,  LLJ>.,  Professor  of  Oratorj  and  English  Literature  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Diibhn. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ANCIENT  GREEK  LITERATURE.     By 

GILBERT  MURRAY,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 


SIXTY  YEARS  OF  EMPIRE.    Reprinted,  by  permission, 

from  the  "Daily  Chronicle."  A  Symposium.  Contributions  by  Sir  CHARLES 
DILKB,  Mr.  JOHN  BURNS,  Mr.  JOSEPH  PENNELL,  &c.  With  Reproductions 
of  all  the  Illustrations,  and  Additional  Portraits.     1  vol.,  crown  Svo,  Os. 

[Great  Lives  and  Eeeul.s. 

THOMAS  AND  MATTHEW  ARNOLD:  and  their  Influence 

on  English  Education.  By  Sir  JOSHUA  FITCH,  LL.D.,  formerly  Her  Majesty's 
Inspector  of  Training  Colleges.     1  vol.,  crown  Svo,  5s.  \_Great  Edmahii-.i. 

THE   WORKS   OF   LORD   BYRON.      Edited  by  William 

ERNEST  HENLEY.    To  be  completed  in  12  vols.    Small  cromi  Svo,  .5s.  net  each. 

VERSE    VOLUME    I.      Containing    HOURS    of    IDLENESS, 

CHILDE  HAROLD,  and  ENGLISH  BARDS  and  SCOTCH  REVIEWEKS.    With 
a  Portrait  after  Sanders. 

1.  LETTERS,  1804-1813-    With  a  Portrait  after  Phillips. 

[/«  noli-  ready. 

POEMS   FROM   THE    DIVAN    OF   HAFIZ.      Translated 

from  the  Persian  Ijy  GERTRUDE  LOWTHIAN  BELL.     Small  crown  8vn,  iw. 

A  SELECTION  FROM  THE  POEMS  OF  WILFRED 

SCAWEN  BLUNT.    With  an  Introduction  by  W.  E.  HENLEY.    Crown  8vo,  Gs. 

STUDIES  IN  FRANKNESS.    By  Charles  Whibley,  Author 

of  "  A  Book  of  Scoundrels."    Crown  Svo,  with  Frontispiece,  7a.  6d. 

JUDGE  JEFFREYS.    A  Study.     By  H.  B.  Irving.    1  vol., 

crown  8vo. 

THE  WOMEN   OF  HOMER.     By  Walter  Copland  Perry. 

With  numerous  Illustrations.     1  vol.,  lai-ge  crown  Svo,  Cs. 

THE   STORY   OF    THE    GREEKS      By  H    A.   Grueber. 

With  Illustrations.    1  vol.,  crown  8vo. 

LUMEN.    By  Camille  Flammarion.    1  vol.,  cr.  Svo,  3s  6d. 
CUBA   IN    WAR    TIME.      By  Richard  Harding   Davis, 

Author  of  "  Soldiers  of  Fortune."     1  vol.,  crown  Svo,  33.  6d. 

WITH  THE  FIGHTING  JAPS.    Naval  Experiences  during 

the  late  Chino-Japimoae  War.     By  J.  CHALMKRS.    Crown  8vo. 

MY  FOURTH   TOUR   IN  WESTERN   AUSTRALIA.     By 

ALBERT  F.  CALVERT,  F.R.G.S.    4to,  with  many  Illustrations  and  Photographs, 


FICTION. 

ST,  IVES.     By  R.  L.  Stevenson.     1  vol..  crown  Svo,  6s. 
THE  BETH  BOOK     By  Sarah  Grand.     1  vol ,  cr.  Svo,  6s. 
MARIETTA'S    MARRIAGE.      By  W.  E.   Norris.     1  vol., 

crown  Svo,  6s. 

WHAT  MAISIE  KNEW.     By  Henry  James.    1  vol.,  crown 

THE  CHRISTIAN.  By  Hall  Caine.  1  vol ,  crown  Svo,  6s. 
THE  GADFLY.  By  E  L  Voynich.  1  vol,,  crown  Svo,  6s. 
THE  GODS  ARRIVE.     By  Annie  E.  Holdsworth     1  vol , 

By    M. 


crown  Svo,  fjs. 

THE    FREEDOM     OF     HENRY    MEREDYTH 


HAMILTON.    1  vol.,  crown  Svo,  6s. 


By 


IN   THE   PERMANENT  WAY,   and   other   Stories. 

FLORA  ANNIE  STEEL.     1  vol.,  crown  Svo,  Os. 

LAST  STUDIES,     By  Hubert  Crackanthorpe.     With  an 

Introduction  l>y  HENRY  JAMES,  and  a  Portrait.     1  vol,,  crown  Svo,  Os. 

THE    NIGGER    OF    "THE    NARCISSUS."      By  Joseph 

CONRAD.     1  vol,,  crown  Svo,  Os. 

THE   DRONES   MUST   DIE.     By  Max  Nordau.     1  vol, 

crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE  FOURTH  NAPOLEON.    By  Charles  Benham.    1  vol , 

crown  Svo,  Os. 

A   ROMANCE    OF    THE    FIRST    CONSUL.      From   the 

Swedish  of  31.  MALLINCJ.      By  ANNA  MOLBOE.     1  vol,,  crown  Svo,  Os. 

A  NEW  NOVEL.    By  J.  A,  Steuart.    1  vol ,  crown  Svo,  6s. 
THE  LAKE  OF  WINE.    By  B.  E.  J.  Capes.     1  vol ,  crown 

Svo,  Os. 

EZEKIEL'S  SIN.    By  J.  H.  Pearce.     1  vol.,  crown  Svo.  6s. 
A   CHAMPION    OF     THE    SEVENTIES.      By   Edith   A. 

BARNETT.     1  vol.,  crown  Svo,  Os. 

GODS  FOUNDLING.    By  A.  J.  Dawson.    1  vol ,  cr.  Svo,  6s. 
THE  WAR   of  the  WORLDS.    By  H.  G.  Wells      1  vol, 

crown  Svo,  Gs. 

THE  LONDONERS.    By  Robert  Hichens.    1  vol,  cr.  Svo,  6s. 
MRS.   JOHN   FORSTER.     By  Charles  GranviUe.     1  vol., 

crown  8vo,  3s.  (id. 

A   MAN    WITH    A    MAID.      By  Mrs    Henry  Dudeney. 

Cloth,  3s.  net ;  paper,  2s.  Od.  net.    -  IPinnecr  Series. 

THE    OLD  ADAM   AND   THE    NEW   E7E.      From  the 

German  of  RUDOLF  GOLM.    Cloth,  3s,  6d.  ;  paper,  2s.  6d.    {IiilerilaUonal  Library. 


AN      ALPHABET. 


By  WILLIAM  NICHOLSON. 

IN  THREE  EDITIONS. 

1.  The  POPULAR  EDITION,  Lithographed  in  Colours,  on  stout  cartridge  paper,  5s. 

2.  The  LIBRARY  EDITION  (Limited),  Lithographed  in  Colours,  on  Dutch  hand-made 

paper,  mounted  on  brown  paper  and  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  12s.  6d. 


AN  ALMANAC  OF  TWELVE  SPORTS  FOR  1898. 


By  WILLIAM  NICHOLSON. 
IN  THREE  EDITIONS. 

1.  The  POPULAR  EDITION,  Lithographed  in  Colours,  on  stout  cartridge  paper,  2s. 

2.  The  LIBRARY  EDITION  (Limited),  Lithographed  in  Colours,  on  Japanese  vellum,  and 
bound  in  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

he  EDITION  DE  LUXE   (Limited),  printed  from  the  Original  Woodblocks,  Hand-  I  J.  The  EDITION    DE  LUXE   (Limited),  printed  from  the  Original  Woodblocks,  Hand- 
Coloured,  and  signed  by  the  Artist,  in  vellam  Portfolio,  £12  12s.  |  Coloured,  and  signed  by  the  Artist,  in  vellum  Portfolio,  £5  6s. 
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Mr.  MACQUEEN  has  pleasure  in 
announcing  that  he  will  publish  on 
MONDAY,  thelUh  inst,  -FAITH,  HOPE, 
and  CHARITY :  a  Novel  of  the  Graces," 
by  JOHN  LE  BRETOV.  Author  of  -Miss 
Tudor."    Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 


NOW  EEADY. 
AFLOAT    with    NELSON;    or,    From 

Nile  tn  Trafalgar.  A  Book  for  Bot»  and  Others.  By 
CHARLES  H.  EDEN,  Author  if  "  Georffe  DoDuing- 
ton,"  "Queer  Chums,"  &c.,  &c.  With  10  Full-paue 
Illustrations  by  John  Williamson.  Grown  8v'o,  cloth, 
f^ilt  edges,  Gs. 

A    GIRL'S    AWAKENING:   a  Novel. 

By  J.  H.  CRAWFORD,  Author  of  "The  Wild  Life  of 

Scotland."      With  Froatispiece  by  John  Williamson. 

Crown  8vo,  Gs. 

"A  pretty  and  idyllic  study  is  'A  Girl's  Awakening.' 

Mr.  Crawford's  feeling  for  nature  stands  him  in  good  stead, 

and  the  background  of  his  picture  ia  the  Scottish  village  is 

as  harmoniously  fitted  with  the  central  figures,  Alan  For- 

dyce  and  his  companions,  as  one  of  George  Eliot's  own 

drawings." — Afkeiifeum. 

THE  RED  PAINTED  BOX :  a  Novel. 

By  MARIE  CONNOR  LEIGHTON,   Author  of    "The 

Harvest  of  Sin,"  &c.  ;  Joint-Author  of  "  Convict  99," 

&c.    Cron-n  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

"  It  if  only  at  pretty  lone  intervals  that  stories  so  full  of 

baffling  mystery  and  powerful  interest  as  '  The  Red  Painted 

Box'  issue  from  the  press.    With  cunning  art  the  author 

weaves  her  plot,  and  the  reader  follows  its  windings  with 

absorbed  attention,  spurred  on  from  point  to  point  by  the 

pleasant  but  deluded  belief  that  he  or  she  has  solved  the 

mystery."— Sci'tsman. 

THE    COURT    of    KING    ARTHUR: 

stories    from    the    Land    of   the    Round    Table.       By 

WILLIAM     HENRY     FROST.       20   Illustrations    by 

Sydney  Richmond  Burleigh.     Crown  Svo,  Us. 

"  It  is  a  cleverly  written  adaptation  of  the  chief  legends  of 

the  Round  Table,  done  after  MaUory  into  simple  language, 

and  belri  together  in  a  pretty  framework  of  story  of  child- 

ife.    The  book  is  well  illustrated  by  Mr.  S.  R.  Burleigh." 

Scotsman. 

POSSESSED    of    DEVILS.      By  Mrs. 

UAROLD  E.  GORST.  Crown  Svo,  Os. 
'*  It  would  be  impossible  to  convey  a  better  idea  of  this 
book  than  by  ([uoting  the  few  first  and  very  frank  lines  of 
its  introduction  :  *Thi8  is  a  story  of  a  woman  for  whom  I 
offer  no  apology,  whose  character  and  morals  it  is  impossible 
to  defend,  whose  eentiments  were*  abominable,  whose  prin- 
ciples were  "nil" but  who,  nevertheless,  was  in  very 

trutha  woman.' One  may  not  endorse  Mrs.  Gorst's  thesis, 

and  yet  acknowledge  that  she  has  exposed  it  with  consider- 
able talent The  story  ends  with  an  unexpected  and 

thrilling  oiim&x."—Moriiinff  Post. 

A     DRAWING-ROOM     CYNIC.      By 

LOHIN  KAYE,  Author  of  "  Her  Ludyship's  Income," 

Art  canvas,  gilt  top,  crown  Svo,  Os. 
"In  Lorin  Kaye's  brilliant  novel,  'A  Drawing-room 
Cynic,'  the  author  sets  out  a  plan— engag  ng  in  its  sim- 
plicity—by which  Woman  may  bring  a  backward  lover  to  the 
point."— Klu  Hepwouth  Dixon  in  The  La<1y's  Pictorial. 
"  A  witty,  cynical,  whimsical  writer  is  tho  author  of  this 
most  captivating  story.  '  A  Drawing-room  Cj-nic  '  is  so 
much  better  a  novel  tbim  the  reader  is  likely  to  come  across 
for  some  time,  that  he  will  find  it  advisable  to  begin  it  again 
when  he  han  reached  the  end,  for  ihe  book  is  a  gallop  from 
start  to  finish,  and  during  the  race  he  must  miss  some  ot 
the  excellent  things  of  which  the  story  is  full."-  Queen. 

THE    WOOING    of   AVIS    GRAYLE. 

By  CHARLES  HANNAN,  Author  of  "  Chin  Chin  Wa," 

"  The  Captive  of  I'ckin,"  &c.    Crown  Svo,  Os.. 

■'  Since  Sir  William  Brandon  on  tho  Bench  was  confronted 

by  Paul  Clifford  in  the  dock  by  that  master  of  romani-o  the 

Brst  Lord  Lytton,  wc  have  not  had  so  strong  a  situation  in 

the  same  order  as  that  of  the  husbamlof  Avis  Grayle  and 


bis) 


1  friend."- ICoi-W. 


THE  WILD  FLOWERS  of  SCOTLAND. 

By  tho  AUTHOR  of  "THE   WILD   LIFE  of   SCOT- 
LAND," ic.    Illustrations  bv  John  Williamson.    Hand- 
Bomely  bound,    unifoim  with   Mr.   Cuiwkoko's    other 
Works.    Large  crown  Svo,  Gs.  net.      [just  publishcil. 
"Those  who  shrink  from  the  hard  sciontiflc  aspect  and 
the  cacophonous  would-be  Latinity  of  nianv  works  with 
titles  of  this  kind  need  have  no  fear  that  these  pleasant, 
ROsBipy  papers  will  be  too  severely  botanical  for  them.. 
The  reader  will  be  hard  to  please,  be  ho  but  a  lover  (.f 
nature,  who  does  not  find  these  pages  interesting  and  full 
of  charm."— 77ie  Times. 


A    NOTABLE    CONTRIBUTION    TO 
LITERARY    HISTORY. 


OK    OCTOBER     12     WILL     BE    PUBLISEED 

MRS.  OLIPHANT'S  LAST  WORK. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD 

AND    HIS    SONS. 

THEIR    MAGAZINE    AND    FRIENDS. 

Vols.  I.  and  II.,  wiili  4  Portraits. 

Demy  8yo,  42s 


The   following    is    a   hrief   list   of  the    many 
important  literary  names  referred  to  in  these 


William  Blackwood  —  The  Booksellers  of 
Edinburgh— Sir  "Walter  Scott— Thotaas  M'Crie 
— Miss  Perrier — John  Murray — Charles  Kirk- 
patrick  Sharpe — William  Gifford — "The  Edin- 
burgh Monthly  Magazine ' ' — The  Chaldee  Manu- 
script—  John  Gibson  Lockhart  —  Christopher 
North  — The  Ettrick  Shepherd— WiUiara  Maginn 
— The  Leslie  Trial — Coleridge — De  Quiucey — 
John  Gait — John  Wilson  Croker — Rev.  Dr.  Croly 
— Chaplain- General  Gleig — Thos.  Doubleday — • 
Mrs.  Hemans — Alaric  Attila  Watts— Samuel 
Warren— Michael  Scott- The  Crash  of  Con- 
stable —  Branwell  Bronte  —  John  Sterling  — 
Walter  Savage  Landor — Eev.  James  White- 
Lord  Neaves —Douglas  Jerrold — Delane  of  the 
Times — Mr.  Gladstone  Co-operates  with  the 
Blackwoods  —  Tom  ot  Ingoldsby  —  Samuel 
Phillips — Peel  and  Disraeli — John  EusHn — 
G.  P.  R.  James— Sir  John  M'NeUl— Mrs. 
Oliphant's  First  Contribution  to  "  Maga  " — 
Biilwer  Lytton — Sir  Edward  Hamley  —  George 
Heory  Lewes  —  George  Eliot  —  Aytoun — -Sir 
Theodore  Martin — Laurence  Oliphant  — A.  W. 
Kiuglake — Major  Blackwood — Palmerston  and 
Lord  Derby-  Sir  John  Watson  Gordon. 


BLACKWOOD'S   MAGAZINE. 


No.  081. OCTOBER,  1807.- 


MESSRS.    METHUEN'S 

nh:w  books. 

FICTION. 

NOTICE.— On  October  11  will  he  published  Mr. 
jr.  PETT  RIIjGE'S  Aetc  Novel,  "SECRE- 
TARY to  BA.YNE  MP"-0«  October  15, 
"A    ORBBL    of    IRISH    STORIES,"    iy 

J  AXE  BARLOjr,  Author  of  "  Irish  Idylls."— 
Mr.  S.  R  CROCKETT'S  Neto  Novel, 
"LOCHINVAR,"  yith  6  Illustrations  and 
Colowed  Map,  will  be  published  about  October  20th. 

BCADYS    of   the    STBWPONEY.      By   S. 

BARING.GOULD    IlIustratBl  hy  F.  11.  Townseud.   Crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE  LADY'S  WALK.     By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
THE  SINGER  of  MARLY.     By  I.  Hooper. 

lUastrated  by  W.  Cubitt  Cooke.    Crown  8vo,  t5s. 

THE  FALL  of  the  SPARROW.      By  M   C. 

BALFOUR.    Croira  8vo,  6s. 

THE  BUILDERS.   By  J.  S- Fletcher.    Crown 
THE    POMP   of  the    LAVILETTE8      By 

GILBERT  PARKER.  Author  of  "Seats  of  tlio  .Mighty,"  &c. 
Crown  8yo,  33.  6d. 

THE  MUTABLE  MANY.    By  Robert  Barr, 

Author  of  "In  the  Midst  of  Alarms."    Second  Edition.     Crown 
Svo,  68. 
"The  best  novel  that  Mr.  Barr  has  given  us.    There  is  much  intight 
in  it  and  much  hut         ..»...-. 

"  A  series  of  picti 
bri  Hi  ancy  ."—Star. 

BY    STROKE    of    SWORD.      By    Anrtrew 

BALFOUR.     Illustrated  by  >V.  C.  Cooke.    Crowu  Svo,  Gs.     Third 
Edition 
"  A  banquet  of  good  i\\mgs."— Academy. 

"An  unusually  excellent  example  of  a  semi-historical  roinance.    Tliis 
exciting  volume  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  front  rank."—  World. 

KIBKHAM'S     FIND.       By   Mary   Giunt, 

Author  of  "  The  Moving  Finger."    Crown  Svo,  6s. 
'"A  really  charming  no\e\."—Staiidard. 
"A  graceful  story."— PaH  Mall  Gazette. 


JOHN   MACQUEEN,  Hastino.s  House, 
Norfolk  Street,  Strand. 


DARIEL:  A  ROMANCE  OP  SWRREY—CvncltlsioH. 

By  R.  D.  Blackmoke. 
FRIEDRICH    METZSCHE:    HIS    LIFE    AND  WORKS 

Bt  PiioiessoK  Andbbw  Setu. 
OUB  NATIONAL  COLLECTIONS  OP  MANUSCRIPTS. 

The  HiELEiiN  Libbaky.    By  J.  M.  Stonk. 
THE  CALENDAR  OF  SCOTTISH  CRIME.— Part  I. 

By    thk     Right    Hon.    Sir    Herbert    Maxwki.i. 
Bahi.,  M.P. 
CHINESE  CENSORS. 
FAVOURITES  IN  FRENCH  FICTION. 
THE  FAILURE  OP  FLIPPERTZ.     By  Zack. 
FRENCH    AND   ENGLISH    IN   THE    BASIN    OF   THE 

NIGER.     With  Map. 
NAVIS  SACRA. 
THE  NATIVE  PRESS  IN  INDIA. 

WILLIAM     BLACKWOOD    &    SONS, 

EDINBUROa  AND   LoNDON. 


GENERAL    LITERATURE. 
WITH  the  GREEKS  in  THESSALY-    By 

\V.  KINNAIRD  ROSE.    With  -23  lUufitnUionsby  Mr.  W.  T.  Maud, 
and  several  Maps  and  Plans.     Cmwn  8vo.  tis. 
"Mr.  Rose's  description  of  the  flight  from  Larissa  %vill  go  do  ii     o 
history."— ZJfliZy  Vkronicle. 

THE  MASSACRE  in  BENIN.     By    apa 

BOISRAGON.     With  Map  aud  Portrait.    Croivn  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

The  volume  is  written  by  on«  of  the  two  survivors  who  escaped  the 

terrible  massacre  in  Benin  at  the  beginning  of  this  year.    The  author 

relates  in  detail  his  adventures  aud  his  extraordinary  escape,  and  adds 

a  description  of  the  country  and  of  the  events  which  led  up  to  the  out- 

NURSERY  RHYMES.   With  many  Coloured 

Pictures     D»  F.  n.  BEnPORD.    Small  4to.  5s. 
This  booli  has  many  beautiful  desigus  iu  colour  to  illustrate  the  olil 

A      PRIMER     oE     WORDSWORTH. 

LAURIE  MAGNtS.    Crown  Svo.  2s.  6d. 
Tlll^  \Mliiiin-  IS  uniform  with  the  Primers  of  Tennyson  and  Burns, 
,unl  I  lilt  liii^  :t  I  iiiifise  biography  of  the  poet,  a  critical  appreciation  of 
hi^  wuik  111  iirt;iil,  and  a  bibliography. 

A  PRIMER  of  the  BIBLE.    By  Prof.  W.  H. 

BENNETT.  Crown  Svo,  23.  6d. 
This  Primer  sketches  the  hiatorj;  of  the  books  which  make  up  the 
Bible  in  the  light  of  recent  oriticism.  It  gives  an  account  of  their 
character,  origin,  and  composition,  as  far  as  possible  in  chronological 
order,  with  special  reference  to  their  relations  to  one  another  and  to 
the  history  of  Israel  and  the  Church  The  formation  of  the  Canon  is 
lUustratea  by  chapters  on  the  Apocrypha  (Old  and  New  Testaments) ; 
aud  there  is  a  brief  notice  of  the  history  of  the  Bible  since  the  close  of 
the  Canon. 

SPORTING    aoad    ATHLETIC     RECORDS. 

By    H.    .ItUIKl.VN.BROWXE.     Crown 


By 


cloth, 


pp..    p:ip^' 


HOW  to  MAKE  a  DRESS.    By  Miss  J.  A.  E. 

WOOD,    H.-iid  TtMchor  of   iTcfssmakiug,    Goldsmiths'    Institute. 
With  numon.Lis  Illustr;iti>.iiy.     Crown  Svo.  Is.  lid. 

ORNAMENTAL     DESIGN     for     WOVEN 

FABRICS.      By    C.    STEPHENSON,  of  the    Technical    College. 

Bradford,  and  F.  SUDDAROS,  of  the  Yorkshire  College,  Leods. 

AVith  65  Full-page  Plates,  aud  numerous  Designs  aud  Diagrams  iu 

the  Text.  Demy  Svo,  7s.  6d. 
The  aim  of  this  iKiok  is  to  supply,  in  a  Bystemattc  and  practical 
form,  information  on  the  subject  of  Decorative  I'esign  as  applied  to 
Woven  Fabrics,  and  is  primarily  intended  to  meet  the  ret^uirements  of 
students  in  Textile  and  Art  Schools,  or  of  designers  actively  engaged 
iu  the  weaving  industry.  Its  wealth  of  illustration  is  a  marked 
feature  of  the  book. 

EXERCISES  in  LATIN  ACCIDENCE.     By 

.S.  E.  WINBOLT,  Assist;>nt  Jlaster  in  t'lirisl's  llosi.ital.     Crown 
8v<i.  Is.  lid. 
An  uleinc-nl.-iry  l-.n.k  adartcj  tor  Lower  Forms  to  accompany  the 
shorter  I-:itio  Pnimr, 

NOTES  on  GREEK  and  LATIN  SYNTAX. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE  TENNYSON  BIOGEAPHY. 

Alfred,    Lord    Tennyson.     A   Memoir.      By 
his  Son.     In  2  vols.     (Macmillan  &  Co.) 

AMEMOER  of  Tennyson  was  necessary, 
andwe  take  it  as  we  find  it.  It  is  a  gift- 
horse — given,  perhaps,  a  little  grudgingly  ; 
or  we  have  not  to  regard  it  too  critically 
if  it  lacks  in  frankness,  or  stops  short  where 
a  genuine  human  document  would  proceed. 
We  have  here  a  smooth  instead  of  a  rough 
Tennyson — a  Tennyson  as  a  son  sees  him, 
and  decides  that  we  shall  see  him.  No  doubt 
the  biographer  realises  this,  for  he  heads 
his  preface  with  a  hitherto  unj)ublished 
sonnet,  in  which  his  father  says : 

"  Ye  know  that  History  is  half  a  dream — ay, 
even, 
The  man's  Kfe  in  the  letters  of  the  man. 


For  whatever  knows  us  truly,  knows 
That  none  can  truly  write  his  single  day. 
And  none  can  write  it  for  him  upon  earth." 

These  are  not  the  best  principles  on  which 
to  set  forth  on  a  biography.  But  the 
biographer  is  frank,  at  any  rate,  in  adver- 
tising the  impossibility  of  frankness,  and  in 
going  on  to  tell  us  that  his  book  is  written, 
not  for  its  own  sake,  but  to  keep  out  any 
other.  Tennyson,  we  are  told,  "  djslikedthe 
notion  "  of  a  biography.  "  He  wished  that 
the  incidents  of  his  life  should  be  given  as 
shortly  as  might  be  without  comment,  but 
that  any  notes  should  be  final  and  full 
enough  " — not  to  give  the  world  the  lesson 
of  a  gi-eat  life,  but — "to  preclude  the  chance 
of  further  and  unauthentic  biograpliies." 
That  is  what  we  mean  by  saying  that  the 
book  is  a  gift-horse. 

We  take  it,  then,  for  what  it  is.  The 
real  Tennyson  will  stand  forth  in  time. 
Meanwhile,  this  Memoir  will  serve  its  purpose 
for  a  day.  It  is  not  proper  biography,  but 
once  we  know  the  lines  on  which  it  runs, 
we  need  have  few  disappointments.  It  is 
a  book  which  nearly  everybody  will  like 
to  read ;  which  hardly  anyone  will  want 
to  keep. 


Tennyson,  as  a  poet,  has  made  his  gift  to 
England  once  for  all ;    he  has  written  what 
he  has  written  ;    and  his  glory  as  a  poet  no 
biographer  can  magnify  and  none  disturb. 
Tennyson  was  himself  a  very  apt  courtier, 
as  his  letters  to  the  Queen  declare,  perhaps 
because  he  himself  lived  in  a  kind  of  court. 
His  own  letters  to  his  correspondents  are  all 
of   a   piece  —  they   deal  with  his   attitude 
towards  his  correspondents,  very  little  with 
any    affairs    or    feelings    of    theirs.      The 
homage    of    Browning,    rendered    with    a 
delightful   impetus,   is  accepted ;    also  that 
of  Fitzgerald  ;  and  the  letters  of  both  these 
men  —  not   intellectually   'tlie    inferiors   of 
Tennyson   on   most  topics  to  be  discussed, 
and  in   some   cases   his  superiors — are  ap- 
proved,   disapproved,    or   tolerated,    as   the 
case    may   be ;    rarely  made   a    plane    for 
meeting  on  an  ec^uality  of  thought  or  speech. 
If  the  Poet  applies  to  a  Cabinet  Minister 
for  a  favour  for  a  friend,  the  letter  is  given, 
but  not  the  result  of  the  application — it  is 
the     Tennyson    application    alone   that    is 
important.     There  is  a  charming  letter  of 
homage     from     Currer    Bell,    ingenuously 
saying  that  she  is  giving  to  Tennyson  and 
other  admired  persons  copies  of  her  own  and 
her  sister's  poems  because  nobody  will  buy 
them.     We  are  glad  to  know  that  Tennyson 
had   the    pleasure    of   this    letter,    but   we 
should  have  been  more    delighted   still   to 
hear  that  Haworth  had  been  stirred  by  an 
immediate   recognition   of    Emily   Bronte's 
poems   in   that  volume  from   the  poet  she 
admired  ;    we   are    not    even   told   that   he 
acknowledged  the  letter.      This  is  only  an 
instance  of  the  book's  consistent  attitude — 
it  tells  us  sometimes,  in  perfectly  worthless 
letters    of    formal    flattery —  such    as    Mr. 
Fronde's — how   far  Tennyson   affected   his 
contemporaries.     We  knew  all  that  before  ; 
and   now   we    should    like    to    know   how 
Tennyson  was  affected  by  them.      But  of 
this  knowledge  the  reader  will  be  baulked  in 
this   book ;   and  perhaps  it   is  as  well,  for 
where  we  have  a  hint  of  it  it  is  hardly  re- 
assuring.  The  arrangement  is,  no  doubt,  the 
biographer's  ;  but  where  Stevenson  and  Mr. 
Meredith  appear   in   a  list  hardly  divided 
from  Miss  Braddon  and  Miss  Edna   LyaU, 
as  among  admired   novelists,  we    recognise 
a  certain  pervading  insensibility  to  Art,  save 
where  the   Poet's   own  work  is  concerned. 
Nothing   but    your   own    business   matters 
much,  you  may  easily  persuade  yourself,  if 
you   have   one   idea   always,  and  lack   the 
humour  that  saves  from  egotism. 

Within  these  limitations,  of  which,  though 
they  constantly  stop  the  reader  short  in  the 
biography,  we  shall  say  no  more  in  this 
review,  lest  we,  too,  should  seem  to  be  un- 
gracious insisters  on  one  point  of  view,  we 
give  the  volumes  a  warm  welcome.  They 
open  with  a  glimjise,  one  does  not  say  more, 
of  the  home-life  of  the  poet  as  a  boy  in 
Lincolnshire.  When  he  was  twelve  he  wrote 
from  Somersby  to  an  aunt  in  Louth  to  give 
her  his  impressions  of  Samson  Agonistes  (he 
spells  it  Sampson),  and  we  find  him  ex- 
pressing particular  admiration  for 

"  O  dark,  dark,  dark,  amid  the  blaze  of  noon," 

a  line  in  which  we  see  Milton  as  already 
his  master.  Thomson  of  the  "Seasons" 
had  been  a  yet  vjarlier  influence,  under  which 


he  wrote  blank  verse  at  eight ;  for  Thomson 
was  the  first  poet  he  knew.     Pope's  transla- 
tion of  the  "Iliad," made  acquaintance  with 
when   he   was  ten   or   eleven,   set  him  off 
composing  hundreds  of  lines  in   the   same 
metre.     BjTon,  of  course,  became  an  absorb- 
ing influence  a  little  later,  and,  equally  of 
course,    an    influence     that    passed    away. 
When  BjTon  died,  the  Lincolnshire  boy  of 
fourteen  felt  that  the  world  was  darkened, 
"Byron  is  dead"  he  carved  on  a  rock  at 
Somersby.      As  the  placing  of  Byron  is  still 
in   dispute,   it   is  worth  while  to  note   the 
experience  of  Tennyson,  as  one  born  during 
the  Byron  rule.      In  maturity  he  spoke  of 
Byron  to  Locker  Lampson,  saying:  "  Thanks 
to  Byron,  I  was  more  blas^  at  fourteen  than 
I  am  now.  .  .  .  Byron's  merits  are  on  the 
surface.  ...  As  a  boy  I  was  an  enormous 
admirer  of  Byron,  so  much  so  that  I  got 
a  surfeit  of  him,  and  now  I  cannot  read  him 
as  I  should  like  to  do."     Then,  when  his 
friend   remarked   on   the   omission    of    the 
"  Isles  of  Greece  "  from  the  Golden  Treasury, 
he  "  supposed  that  the  editor  had  discovered 
some  defect  in  it  of  which  he  [Tennyson] 
was  not  aware  ;  but  he  had  not  read  it  for 
years."       The     first    stanza    he    repeated, 
saying    "That's    very    fine,"   but   adding: 
"  Thackeray  teUs  me  that  Samian  wine  is 
very  wretched  stuff."     Elsewhere  the   bio- 
grapher repeats :    "In   early   boyhood    he 
had  been  possessed  of  Byron's  poetry,  but 
he  could  not  read  it  in  later  hfe,   except, 
perhaps,    '  The   Vision   of  Judgment '   and 
parts   of    '  Childe    Harold '   and    of    '  Don 
Juan.'      He  would  say:   'Byron  is  not  an 
artist  or  a  thinker  or  a  creator  in  the  higher 
sense,'  adding,  however,  that  "he  is  end- 
lesslyclever,  and  is  nowunduly  depreciated.'  " 
We  know  not   by  whom,  for  nobody   has 
denied  him  more  than  Tennj^son  denies  him 
here.    Of  Wordsworth,  Tennyson  was  willing 
to  aUow  that  he  was  the  first  of  modems, 
although  he  accompanies  that  admission  with 
an  amount  of  reservation  that  will  strike  cold 
into  hot  Wordsworthians.     Among  such  we 
must  rank  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vero,  whose  hand 
constantl}-  appears  through  these  pages,  and 
never  too  often.     He   it  is  who   gives  the 
account  of   the  personal  relations  between 
Wordsworth  and  Tennyson. 

Mr.  de  Vere  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Tennyson  very  early  in  the  forties, 
and  they  called  each  other  by  their 
Christian  names  at  the  first,  and  for  more 
than  fifty  years  after.  It  is  with  touching 
pains  to  imite  those  two  great  poets  as 
closely  as  may  be,  then  and  for  ever,  that 
Mr.  de  Vere  teUs  the  story : 


"  Alfred  Tennyson's  largeness  of  mind  and  of 
heart  was  touchingly  illustrated  by  his  rever- 
ence for  AVordsworth's  poetry,  notwithstanding 
that  the  immense  merits  he  recognised  in  it 
were  not,  in  his  opinion,  supplemented  by  a 
proportionate  amount  of  Uterary  skill.  He 
was  always  glad  to  show  reverence  to  the  '  Old 
Poet.'  '  Wordsworth,' he  said  to  me  one  day, 
'  is  staying  at  Hampstead  in  the  house  of  his 
friend,  Mr.  Hoare.  I  must  go  and  see  him  ; 
and  you  must  come  with  me.'  As  we  walked 
back  to  London  through  grassy  fields  Tennyson 
complained  of  the  Old  Poet's  coldness.  He 
had  endeavoured  to  stimulate  some  latent 
ardours  by  telHng  Wordsworth  of  a  tropical 
island  where  the  trees,  when  they  first  came 
into  leaf,  were   a  vivid  scarlet ;  '  everyone  of 
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them,  I  told  him,  one  Hush  all  over  the  island, 
the  colour  of  blood !  It  would  not  do.  I 
oould  not  influence  hi9  imagination  in  the 
least !  '  " 

Our  own,  wc  confess,  is  loft  cold.  But  we 
interrupt  to  say  as  much,  for  Mr.  de  Vere, 
warming  to  his  tliome,  proceeds  : 

"During  the  preceiliug  year  I  had  had  the 
great  honour  of  passing  several  days  at  Rydel 
Mount  with  Wordsworth,  walking  on  his  moun- 
tains and  listening  to  him  at  his  fii-eside.  I 
told  him  that  a  young  poet  had  lately  risen  up. 
Wordsworth  answered  that  he  feared,  from  the 
little  he  had  hpard,  that  if  Crabbe  was  the 
dryest  of  poets,  the  young  aspirant  must  have 
the  opposite  fault.  I  replied  that  he  Hhoiild 
judge  for  himself,  and,  without  leave  given, 
recited  to  him  two  p  lems  of  Tennyson : 
'  You  ask  me  why,  though  iU  at  ease,'  and 
'  Of  old  sat  Freedom  on  the  heights.'  Words- 
worth listened  with  a  gradually  deepening 
attention.  After  a  pause  he  answered,  '  I  must 
acknowledge  that  these  two  poems  are  very 
solid  and  noble  iu  thought.  Theu-  diction  also 
seems  singularly  stately.'  '' 

On  another  occasion  Mr.  de  Vere  saw 
Wordsworth  and  Tennj'son  together,  at  a 
dinner  given  by  Mr.  Moxon.  After  dinner, 
when  last  words  were  to  be  said,  Tennyson 
moved  up  to  Wordsworth  : 

"  He  spoke  in  a  low  voice,  and  with  a  per- 
ceptible emotion.  The  old  man  looked  very 
much  jileased,  more  so,  indeed,  than  I  ever  saw 
him  look  on  any  other  occasion ;  shook  hands 
\vith  him  heartily,  and  thanked  him  affec- 
tionately." 

Wordsworth,  it  may  be  added,  records 
this  very  meeting  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
his  American  friend,  Prof.  Reed :  "  You 
will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  he  expressed  in 
the  strongest  terms  his  gratitude  to  my 
writings.  To  this  I  was  far  from  in- 
different." 

To  these  great  literary  influences,  begun 
so  early,  must  be  added  the  influence  of 
locality.  Lincolnshire  is  to  be  found  on 
the  face  of  verse  after  verse  throughout  his 
poems.  Even  the  magic  of  the  landscape  in 
"  The  Lady  of  Shalott  "  lias  its  origin  amid 
the  flat  corntiolds  of  the  poet's  native 
county  ;  and  tho  long  waves  beating  on  the 
long  sands  of  its  coast  held  over  hiiu  to  the 
end  of  his  days  the  dominion  they  gained 
in  his  boyhood.  "Wlien  the  "  Poems  by  Two 
Brothers  " — Alfred  and  Charles — were  pub- 
lished by  Jackson,  the  Louth  bookseller, 
who  gave  them  the  generous  sum  of  .£20, 
part  of  wliich  was  paid  in  kind,  the  elated 
poets  hired  a  carriage  in  which  they  drove 
to  the  coast,  fourteen  miles  distant,  and  at 
Mablethorpe  "shared  their  triumph  with 
the  winds  and  waves."  "  Poems  by  Three 
Brothers "  the  book  ought  to  have  been 
named,  for  four  of  the  pieces,  usually 
assigned  to  Charles,  were  of  Prederick's 
composing.  "My  father,"  says  the  bio- 
grapher, "could  hardly  tolerate  what  he 
called  his  'early  rot,'"  although  his  last 
judgment  on  it  was:  "Some  of  it  is  better 
than  I  thought  it  was." 

The  influence  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, was  not  great  on  Tennyson, 
excepting  so  far  as  it  gained  for  him 
friends  —  Spedding,  Hallam,  Brookfield, 
MUnes,  Trench,  and  the  rest — who  were,  in 
truth,  hih  apnstlps,  iirni  liimin-  ;i  little  later. 


in  the  press,  his  merits  to  an  unbelieving 
generation.  In  1829  he  took  the  prize 
medal  for  his  "  Timbuctoo  "  in  blank  verse  ; 
in  1830  he  published  "Poems,  chiefly 
Lyrical,"  and  in  the  next  year  he  left  the 
University.  The  next  few  years  were  in- 
fluential ;  there  was  the  friendship  with ' 
Fitzgerald,  "  faithful  Fitz,"  who  met  Tenny- 
son at  the  house  of  the  Speddings  in  the 
Lake  country,  and  saw  what  afterwards 
formed  part  of  the  contents  of  the  splendid 
1842  volume — the  "  Morte  d' Arthur,"  "  The 
Day-Dream,"  "  Dora,"  and,  among  others, 
"The  Lord  of  Burleigh,"  the  inferiority  of 
which  Fitz  does  not  seem  to  have  perceived. 
In  the  thirties  and  forties  the  family  lived 
at  High  Beech  in  Epping  Forest,  at  Tun- 
bridge  Wells,  and  at  Boxley,  near  Maid- 
stone. Visits  to  his  beloved  Lincolnshire 
were  made  when  funds  allowed — only  once 
or  twice  do  we  get  allusions  to  the  poverty 
of  those  times,  when  a  fare  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Mablethorpe  was  a  fine  too  great  to 
be  paid.  Emily  Sellwood,  too,  lived  at 
Horncastle,  in  that  county.  She  had  been 
a  bridesmaid  when  her  sister  married  his 
brother  ;  and  her  engagement  to  the  Poet 
was  a  long  affair,  not  unattended  by  j)arental 
injunctions  to  the  maiden  not  to  write  to  one 
who  was  so  ineligible.  Indeed,  the  engage- 
ment dragged  out  for  long  over  a  decade ; 
for  it  was  not  tiU  1850  that  they  were 
married,  his  poems  then  bringing  him  in  a 
competency.  His  love  of  the  "  central  roar  " 
of  London  drew  him,  now  and  again,  to 
lodgings  in  Norfolk-street,  Strand,  and 
he  delighted  to  walk  down  Fleet-street, 
dining  often  at  the  Cock.  "  Instead  of 
the  stuccoed  houses  of  the  West  End  this 
is  the  place  where  I  would  like  to  live,"  he 
said  to  Fitz ;  but  if  you  look  for  liis  London 
address  in  later  days  you  will  find  it  in 
Belgravia.  "  The  Princess,"  however, 
published  in  1817,  was  written  mostly  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  Fitzgerald,  who 
generally  knew  what  he  was  writing  about, 
rated  it  lower  than  much  of  the  work  pub- 
lished five  years  earlier  ;  and  he  was  right. 
But  that  was  unpalatable  truth  then ;  and 
Fitzgerald,  to  cover  the  situation,  put  his 
case  with  extremity.  "Like  Carlyle,"  he 
says,  "I  gave  up  all  hopes  of  Tennyson 
after  '  The  Princess.'  "  The  biographer  has 
his  explanation,  to  be  sure.  "  Nothing  either 
by  Thackeray  or  by  my  father,"  he  says, 
"  met  Fitzgerald's  appreciation  unless  lie 
had  first  seen  it  in  MS." 

The  facts  relating  to  the  friendship  with 
Arthur  HaUam,  and  to  the piiblication  of  "In 
Memoriam,"  are  so  familiarly  known  that 
this  biography  adds  little  to  the  history. 
Even  the  loss  of  "the  Elegiacs,"  as  Tennyson 
called  them  while  they  were  in  process,  and 
the  recovery  of  the  MS.  by  Mr.  Patmore's 
persistency  pitted  against  the  landlady's 
statement  that  the  cupboard  was  bare,  will 
not  be  new  to  readers  of  our  columns,  and 
Tennj-son's  letter  to  "  My  dear  Coventry," 
now  printed,  adds  no  fresh  surprise  to 
the  episode.  Particidarly  welcome,  indeed, 
would  have  been  some  further  account  of 
the  friendship  between  those  two  poets,  very 
warm  in  the  forties,  but  untimely  ended  by 
the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Patiuore  into  liimself 
and  his  cloud  anl  fire  of  mysticism.  Tenny- 
son's   admiration    for    "The    Angol    in    the 


House  "  is  put  on  record  in  the  biography  by 
the  pen  of  Sir.  de  Vere,  the  devoted  friend  of 
both  poets,  but  "  The  Unknown  Eros  "  opens 
fields  where  Tennyson  could  not  follow. 
Nevertheless,  the  chax^ter  on  "  In  Mem- 
oriam "  contains  a  statement  of  Tennyson's 
religious  sentiments  which  -will  commend 
itself  to  every  reader  as  the  indication  of  a 
grave,  sincere,  and  even  humble  mind.  He 
did  not  protend  to  a  knowledge  of  theology, 
nor  do  we  claim  it  for  Mm.  He  did  not 
treat  it  as  a  science  largely  accepted  on 
the  authority  of  the  past ;  he  began  again 
for  himself,  as  it  were.  One  lifetime  is  not 
very  long  for  an  investigator  in  any  great 
department  of  thought ;  but  it  was  long 
enough,  in  Tennyson's  case,  to  bring  him  to 
a  belief  in  man's  immortality,  and  in  the 
existence  of  a  God  with  a  conscious  person- 
ality. The  difficulties  of  Revelation,  and 
especially  the  great  difficulty  that  is 
presented  by  Eevelation's  avoidance  of  just 
those  very  explanations  that  the  inquirer 
needs,  were  constantly  in  his  thoughts.  More 
and  more  as  time  passes  wiU  the  distinctly 
ethical  note  of  his  poetry  be  recognised. 
He  came  to  be  an  individualist  in  this 
orthodox  sense,  that  he  distrusted  large 
schemes  for  the  general  weKare  of  the 
world — he  believed  that  each  man  was  his 
own  especial  charge.  It  pleased  him,  there- 
fore, to  do  any  kindness,  or  to  hear  that  his 
poetry — especially  "  In  Memoriam  " — had 
been  of  use  to  readers,  and  this  not  less 
when  those  readers  hapi^ened  to  be  of 
the  humblest  mental  capacity.  Such  testi- 
monies were  a  true  consolation  to  him  as 
one  who  wished  well  to  all  his  fellows, 
quite  apart,  as  we  believe,  from  any 
gratification  they  gave  to  one  who,  from 
tho  days  of  his  boyhood  on  the  desolate 
Mablethorpe  sands,  craved  to  be  popular. 
He  had,  indeed,  popularity  enough  and 
to  spare ;  enough,  some  would  say,  to 
punish  him. 

There  are  no  surprises  in  the  volumes  ; 
unless,  indeed,  the  correspondence  with  tho 
Queen  be  accounted  such,  and  this  has  a 
social  rather  than  a  literary  interest.  But 
we  note  in  passing  that  the  Queen  sent  her 
Highland  Notebook  to  the  Latireate,  who 
praised,  among  other  things,  its  "pure 
English,"  and  that,  though  they  wrote  often, 
and  lived  near  one  another  at  times  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  they  met  seldom.  The  last 
meeting  was  in  1883,  when  the  Queen,  in 
her  private  journal,  wrote  the  account  of  it 
at  Osborne,  as  follows  : 

' '  After  luncheon  saw  the  great  Poet  Tennyson 
in  dearest  Albert's  room  for  nearly  an  hour ; 
and  most  interesting  it  was.  He  is  grown 
very  old,  his  eyesight  iiuich  impaired.  But  he 
was  very  kind.  Asked  him  to  sit  down.  He 
talked  of  many  friends  he  had  lost,  and  what 
it  would  be  if  he  did  not  feel  and  know  that 
there  was  another  world  where  there  would  be 
no  partings  ;  and  then  he  spoke  with  horror  of 
the  unbehevers  and  philosophers  who  woidd 
make  you  believe  there  was  no  other  world,  no 
ImmortaUty,  who  tried  to  explain  aU  away  in 
a  miserable  manner.  We  agreed  that  were 
such  a  thing  possible,  God,  Who  is  Love,  would 
be  far  more  cruel  than  any  human  beiug.  He 
spoke  of  Ireland  and  the  wickedness  of  ill-using 
dumb  auimals  :  '  I  am  afraid  I  think  this  world 
is  darkened  ;  I  dare  say  it  will  brighten  again.' 
I  told  him  what  a  comfort  '  In  Memoriam  '  had 
again  b(;eu  to   me,  which  pleased  biiu  ■   but  he 
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said  I  covli  not  believe  the  number  of  shameful 
letters  of  abuse  he  had  received  about  it.  In- 
credible !  When  I  took  leave  of  him  I  thtnied 
him  for  his  kindness,  and  said  I  needed  it,  for 
I  had  gone  through  much  ;  and  he  said  :  '  You 
are  so  alone  on  that  terrible  height ;  it  is 
terrible.  I've  only  a  year  or  two  to  live,  but  I 
shall  be  happy  to  do  anything  for  you  I  can. 
Send  for  me  whenever  yoii  like.'  I  thanked 
him  warmly." 

Social  also  in  its  interest  we  must  hold  to 
be  the  correspondence  about  the  peerage 
conferred  on  the  Poet  by  IMr.  Gladstone, 
although  there  is  a  good  deal  of  chatter 
about  the  honour  being  accepted  in  the 
interests  of  Literature.  Social  certainly  is 
the  astonishing  item  that  one  of  ISIr.  Glad- 
stone's difficulties  in  offering  the  peerage 
was  that  the  Poet  might  insist  in  going  to 
the  House  of  Lords  in  his  wideawake.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  as  usual,  comes  out  of  the  corre- 
spondence with  Tennyson  as  a  man  full  of 
considerateness,  the  possessor  of  a  mag- 
nanimity which  has,  perhaps,  been  more 
tried  than  any  man's,  and  yet  has  never 
failed  when  put  to  the  test.  This  Memoir 
is  a  witness  to  the  genius,  gravity,  dignity, 
and  essential  sincerity  of  its  central  figure. 
ITnder  surface  affectations  and  insimplicities 
a  great  and  single  character. 


OEIGINAL,  FEAELESS,  FINE. 

Histori/  of  the  Life  of  Fenelon.  By  Andrew 
Michael  Eamsay.  Translated  from  the 
French  edition  of  1723.  With  a  Bio- 
graphical Memoir  of  the  Author,  Biblio- 
graphy, and  Notes  by  David  Cuthbert- 
son.     (Paisley:  T.  &  E.  Parlane.) 

It  seems  at  first  sight  strangely  improbable 
that  the  son  of  an  Ayrshire  Protestant 
baker  should,  early  in  the  last  century, 
become  the  discijile  and  friend  of  con- 
temporary Christendom's  greatest  Catholic 
prelate ;  but  those  were  the  relations  be- 
tween the  Chevalier  Andrew  Eamsay  and 
Fenelon,  Archbishop  of  Cambrai.  Mystic 
recognises  mystic,  and  the  plebian  man 
from  the  county  of  Burns  found  a  fellow 
spirit  in  the  holy  aristocrat  of  Perigord, 
courtliest  of  saints,  saintliest  of  courtiers. 
Each  lived  to  illustrate  the  saying  of  a  later 
expert  in  "  the  science  of  the  saints,"  that 
"it  is  a  very  easy  thing  for  a  man  to  go 
wrong  in  spiritual  theology,  and  to  stray 
into  the  shadow  of  condemned  propositions." 
But  Eamsay,  though,  indeed,  as  Hume  calls 
liim,  "  an  author  of  taste  and  imagination, 
who  was  surely  no  enemy  to  Christianity," 
would  scarce  have  survived  but  for  his 
intimacy  with  Fenelon,  whose  faith  he 
embraced,  whose  doctrines  lie  followed, 
whose  Life  he  wrote.  At  best  we  should 
know  him  as  one  of  the  innumerable 
obscurer  Mystics,  who  testify  to  the  soul's 
thirst  in  the  dry  places  of  the  world,  but 
whose  testimony  is  not  memorable.  Be- 
coming Fenelon's  convert,  the  captive  of 
his  sweetness  and  strength,  Eamsay  passed 
into  history.  As  Gibbon  says  of  himself 
and  Bossuet,  "he  fell,"  if  fall  it  was,  "by 
a  noble  hand."  For  Fenelon  is  a  figure  of 
irresistible  charm,  rich  in  grace  and  in  the 
graces  ;    his  presence  adorns  the   courts  of 


kings  and  of  their  King,  yet  there  is  a  cordial 
humility  and  humanity  in  his  carriage.  He 
provokes  distinguished  writers  to  phrases 
of  distinction.     Here  is  Michelet : 

"Who  can  say  by  what  enchantment  he 
seized  and  ravished  souls  ?  We  encounter  it 
in  the  infinite  charm  of  his  correspondence,  all 
mutilated  as  that  is — no  other  c  rrespondence 
has  been  more  cruelly  emended,  expurgated, 
obscured  for  a  purpose.  Well !  in  those  frag- 
ments, those  scanty  remains,  the  fascination  is 
still  omnipotent.  Apart  from  the  nobility  of 
style,  the  tone  so  vivid  and  refined,  revealiug 
the  gentleman  beneath  the  apostle,  there  is 
something  peculiar  to  himself,  a  feminine 
delicacy,  which  in  no  way  excludes  strength, 
and,  in  the  very  subtlety,  I  know  not  what 
peuetrating  tenderness." 

Or  take  Pater : 

"A  veritable  firaiid  seigneur!  His  refined 
old  age,  the  impress  of  genius  and  honours — 
even  his  disappointments  concur  with  natural 
graces  to  make  him  seem  too  distinguished 
(a  fitter  word  fails  me)  for  this  world,  (hiinia 
mnitas  !  he  seems  to  say,  yet  with  a  profound 
resignation,  which  makes  the  things  we  are 
most  of  us  so  fondly  occupied  with  seem  petty 
enough.  Omnia  txinitas  !  Is  that,  indeed,  the 
proper  comment  on  our  lives,  coming,  as  it 
does  in  this  case,  from  one  who  might 
have  made  his  own  all  that  life  has  to 
bestow  ?  Yet  he  was  never  to  be  seen  at 
court,  and  has  lived  here  almost  as  an  exile. 
Was  our  '  Great  King  Lewis  '  jealous  of  a  true 
i/rcmd  seigneur  or  grand  monarqiie  by  natural 
gift  and  the  favour  of  Heaven,  that  he  could 
not  endure  his  presence  ?  " 

After  speaking  of  Napoleon,  Lord  Acton 
proceeds : 

"  In  another  sphere,  it  is  the  vision  of  a 
higher  world  to  be  intimate  with  the  cliar  icter 
of  Fenelon,  the  cherished  model  of  politicians, 
ecclesiastics,  men  of  letters,  the  witness  against 
one  centiu-y  and  precursor  of  another,  the  advo- 
cate of  the  poor  against  oppression,  of  liberty 
in  an  age  of  arbitrary  power,  of  tolerance  in  «n 
age  of  persecution,  of  the  human  ^-irtues  among 
men  accustomed  to  sacrifice  them  to  authority, 
the  man  of  whom  one  enemy  says  that  hi« 
cleverness  was  enough  to  strike  terror,  and 
another,  that  genius  poured  in  torrents  from 
his  eyes." 

That  M.  Huysmans'  hero,  the  ma/Ini.i 
sanctorxm,  the  superior  artist  in  religion, 
Durtal,  should  find  in  a  "Job  mitre"  but 
"une  petite  Mystique,  ni  trop  chaude,  ni 
trop  froide,  un  peu  morns  tiede  que  celle 
de  Saint  Fran(;ois  de  Sales  et  surtoiit 
beaucoup  moins  ardente  que  ceUe  de 
Sainte  Terese,"  is  no  poor  compliment 
to  the  essential  excellence  of  Monseigneur 
de  Cambrai,  to  his  "sanctified  common- 
sense."  Into  the  tangled  and  thorny  ques- 
tions of  Molinism — Quietism — wliich  made 
Fenelon's  later  life  a  martyrdom  and  a 
triumph,  we  cannot  here  enter.  It  had, 
perhaps,  been  well  for  him  had  he  never 
met  with  Mme.  Guyon  and  her  writings, 
never  written  the  Maximen  dex  Sninfa.  It  is 
personally  jaainful,  even  now,  to  watch 
Bossuet,  "the  eagle  of  Meaux,"  falling  foul 
of  Fenelon,  "  the  dove  of  Cambrai."  It  is 
revolting  to  think  of  the  most  delicate 
and  mysterious  things  of  faith  exposed  to 
the  impure  handling  of  such  men  as  the 
Great  King  and  Harlay,  the  infamous 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  who  died  in  the  arms 
of  his  mistress.     Two  true  and  witty  say- 


ings contain  the  gist  of  the  notorious  con- 
troversy. "  M.  de  Cambrai,"  said  Mme. 
de  Sevigne's  daughter,  "  pleads  well  the 
cause  of  God,  but  M.  de  Meaux  still  better 
that  of  orthodoxy ;  he  cannot  fail  to  win 
the  day  at  Eome."  Said  Pope  Inno- 
cent XII.  :  "Cambria  has  sinned  througli 
excess  of  love  for  God,  and  Meaux  througli 
want  of  love  to  his  neighbour."  Technically, 
verbally,  Fonelon  was  wrong  ;  he  erred  in 
exjiression,  not  in  meaning.  We  cannot 
agree  with  Dean  Church,  that  "  it  was  a 
poor  quarrel  and  a  sign  of  degeneracy."  It 
concerned  the  weightiest  matters  of  spiritual 
life.  But  we  agree  with  him  in  condemn- 
ing its  accidents  and  circumstances,  its 
atmoepliere  and  environment  of  devotee 
courtiers,  and  pietism  d  la  grande  dame, 
and  social  intrigues  and  jealousies. 
Mysticism  and  its  exact  theology  are 
not  for  loose  and  general  discussion 
upon  the  levels  of  society,  but  require 
retirement,  solitude,  patience.  Take  any 
apjjroved  treatise  of  mystical  theology,  such 
as  the  thousand-paged  Institiitiones  Theo- 
loyice  irysticte  of  the  Benedictine  Schram  : 
then  imagine  Paris  of  Fenelon's  day  can- 
vassing problems  and  speculations,  wliich 
even  the  most  learned  and  experienced  of 
theologians  toucli  but  at  tlieir  perpetual 
jieril.  Men  and  women,  whose  first  effort 
should  have  been  to  keep  a  few  of  the  Ten 
(."■ommandments,  fell  to  disputing  whether 
love  for  God  must  be  absolutely  "  disinter- 
ested "  ;  whether  they  should  "  desire  hell  " 
if  God  desireil  it  for  them  ;  whether  anything 
short  of  self-annihilation  to  the  will  of  God 
were  permitted  to  a  Christian.  Pine  topics 
of  talk  among  ihe  froii-frnn  of  skirts  and  the 
flutter  of  fans  !  When  Fenelon's  book  was 
under  examination  at  Eome,  Mme.  de 
Main  tenon,  we  are  quaintly  told,  "did  not 
think  herself  entitled  to  enter  into  an  affair 
which  was  laid  before  the  Holy  See." 
Mighty  obliging  and  self-denying  of  the 
good  lady  I  There  was,  perhaps,  not  a  score 
of  persons  in  France  capable  of  judging  the 
questions  at  issue,  either  by  their  scientific 
training  in  theology  or  by  tlieir  experience 
of  the  spiritual  life  in  its  most  profound 
reality.  Sucli  a  man  as  Jean  Baptiste  de 
Eenty,  who  died  shortly  before  Fenelon's 
birth,  and  whose  Moli/  Life  ranks  among  the 
greatest  of  mystical  biographies,  was  the  kind 
of  man  to  whom  these  tremendous  c[uestions 
were  matters  of  personal  knowledge ;  but  such 
a  man  is  as  rare  as  the  aloe  blossom.  It  was 
Fenelon's  lot  to  be  cast  among  courtly  offices, 
worldly  affairs,  relations  with  the  State ; 
c'etait  Louis  XIV.  He  was  not  allowed  the 
pastoral  seclusion  of  Francis  de  Sales  ;  he 
stood  prominently  before  France — a  public 
man.  Yet  he  never  lost  the  Idoom  of  sin- 
cerity and  gentleness,  nor  did  his  reserved 
strength  ever  kindle  into  passion  ;  he  won 
the  hearts  of  tlie  most  unlikely  persons. 
"He  was  cast,"  said  Lord  Peterborough, 
"  in  a  particular  mould,  that  was  never 
used  for  anybody  else ;  lie  is  a  delicious 
creature !  But  I  was  forced  to  get  away 
from  him  as  soon  as  I  possibly  coidd, 
for  else  he  woiild  have  made  me  pious." 
His  very  aspect  was  an  enchantment. 
"II  faUait  faire  effort,"  said  Saint-Simon, 
"pour  ne  pas  le  regarder."  In  contrast  with 
too    many    prelates   of    his   day,  he  was  a 
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vei-y  Dupanloup  in  the  discharge  of 
diocesan  duties  and  episcoiial  superintend- 
ence ;  and  he  discharged  at  the  same 
time  a  vast  "  apostohite  of  letter- writing," 
as  the  director  of  countless  souls.  Withal, 
he  was  a  master  in  literature  ;  TeUmaque 
is  not  yet  a  faded  classic,  and  his  dis- 
sertations upon  oratory  and  the  ancieDis 
are  full  of  a  rich  purity  in  style  and 
thought.  He  wrote  the  first  important 
modern  treatise  upon  the  education  of 
women :  he  was  at  all  points  original, 
fearless,  fine.  "  Unction  "  in  him  was  not 
that  sickly-sweet  sensibility  and  sentiment- 
ality which  in  French  religious  writers  is 
apt  to  usurp  the  name  :  it  was  a  veritable 
gift  of  love,  eloquent  and  winning  ^rojor/o 
motu,  but  never  affectedly  or  foolishly  effu- 
sive. His  "Spiritual  Letters"  abound  in 
salutary  severities  in  the  spirit  of  St. 
Teresa,  though  without  her  inimitable 
humour  and  homely  terseness  of  speech. 
He  is  not  languishing  and  rapturous,  but 
a  very  wise  and  simple  Christian,  who  uses 
a  gracious  and  graceful  style,  and  conveys 
piety  with  the  pleasing  politeness  of  good 
French.  He  had  not  the  magnificent 
Bossuet's  thimder,  that  organ  music  rolling 
over  the  deaths  of  princes  and  chaunting 
the  procession  of  the  ages:  Fenelon  is 
the  Sophocles  to  Bossuet's  iEschylus,  the 
Spenser  to  his  Milton.  The  elegance  of 
holiness  was  upon  him,  as  well  as  the 
loftier  beauty ;  he  was  much  of  a  George 
Herbert,  though  nobler,  fashioned  upon  a 
greater  plan.  An  essential  candour  shines 
about  his  memory ;  it  purifies  and  freshens 
his  not  very  wholesome  age,  in  which  single- 
hearted  men  were  rare.  His  world  was 
aware  of  his  eminence,  his  solitary  distinc- 
tion ;  he  won  to  himself  even  such  men  as 
Marlborough.  "  If  1  am  sorry  I  have  not 
taken  Cambrai,  it  is  not  for  the  honour  of 
the  conquest  as  to  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  so  great  a  man." 

Mr.  Cuthbertson  has  deserved  well  of 
literature  in  producing  this  book,  with  its 
vivid  sketch  of  Eamsay  and  its  useful  anno- 
tations. Indeed,  one  is  tempted  to  suggest 
that  he  would  do  well  to  write  a  monograph 
or  brief  biography  of  the  Chevalier,  whom 
most  of  us  know  merely  through  Spence's 
"  Anecdotes."  For  Ramsay  has  a  certain 
importance  in  the  history  of  metaphysics, 
or  rather  of  "  theosophies  ";  and  Fenelon's 
secretary,  the  tutor  of  Charles  Edward  and 
of  "  Henry  IX.,"  Cardinal  of  York,  is  a 
picturesque  and  arresting  figure. 


DAVID  WRIGHT. 

The  Power  of  an  Endless  Life,  and  other 
Sermons.  By  David  Wright,  late  Vicar 
of  Stoke  Bishop.     (Rivingtons.) 

A  voLTTxiE  of  David  Wright's  Sermons  is 
furnished  with  a  preface  by  Canon  Ainger ; 
and  to  the  many  who  are  complete  strangers 
to  the  name  upon  the  title-page,  the  recom- 
mending words  of  a  distinguished  and  inter- 
esting preac'ier,  who  was  likewise  a  friend, 
wiU  be  a  serviceable  introduction.  Canon 
Ainger  has  held  for  the  last  several  years, 
as  readers    will    remember,  not    only    the 


Mastership  of  the  Temple,  but  a  Bristol 
Oanonry.  In  residence  in  Bristol  the  Master 
of  the  Temple  first  became  acquainted  with 
the  vicar  of  Stoke  Bishop,  and  there  he  had 
tlie  opportunity  of  appreciating  him.  When 
David  Wright  died,  only  a  year  ago,  he  had 
been  for  five-and-thirty  years  vicar  of  Stoke 
Bishop,  and  he  had  been  little  else.  He 
was  a  l3om  preacher,  uniting  in  himself  so 
many  of  the  fine  preacher's  finest  qualities, 
yet  entirely  and  intensely,  though  never 
aggressively,  individual.  But,  though  a 
bom  preacher,  he  never  preached  to  crowds, 
and  rarely  to  congregations  consisting  for 
the  most  part  of  the  intellectually  distin- 
guished. If  we  remember  rightly,  in  the 
very  latest  daj's  of  the  ministry  of  F.  D. 
Maurice  at  St.  Peter's,  Vere-street,  David 
Wright  preached  a  few  sermons  there — 
filling  Mx.  Maurice's  place ;  but  if  he  did 
so  it  was  probably  in  the  vacation — the 
congregation  of  St.  Peter's,  Vere-street, 
must  have  been  out  of  town  at  the  time. 
Once  or  twice,  at  least,  his  voice  was  heard 
in  Westminster  Abbey ;  and,  as  regards 
mere  local  recognition,  it  is  true  that  there 
was  bestowed  on  liim  for  a  year  or  so  the 
more  or  less  honorary  appointment  of 
Mayor's  Chaplain  at  Bristol  ;  but  there, 
probably,  his  outward  distinctions,  such  as 
they  were,  stopped.  Practically  he  went 
without  the  rewards  and  recognitions  of 
distinguished  service  and  of  exceptional 
capacity.  He  was  valued,  of  course,  and 
beloved  in  his  own  parish,  and  in  the  great 
city  which  lies  upon  its  borders.  In  tlie 
best  sense  he  must  have  been  to  some  extent 
at  least  "  influential."  But  a  hundred 
smaller  men  might  have  exercised  an  in- 
fluence as  considerable,  and  would  have 
enjoyed,  locally,  a  consideration  as  great. 
The  "powers  that  be" — careful,  generally, 
in  their  selections  for  promotion,  and  guided 
generally,  we  do  not  doubt,  by  the  best 
motives  and  by  wisdom — were  yet  for  once 
strangely  lacking  in  the  proper  initiative, 
when  they  permitted  David  Wright  to  end 
his  labours  almost  as  he  had  begun  them — 
to  end  them  simple  vicar  of  the  agreeable 
country  parish  where  he  had  taken  up  his 
cure  of  souls  thirty-five  years  before. 

In  Church  newspapers  habitually  devoted 
to  the  discussion  of  doctrine — in  the  Ouardian, 
the  Record,  and  the  Church  Times,  for  in- 
stance— we  shall  expect  to  see  what  it  would 
be  almost  inappropriate  to  print  here,  an 
analysis  of  the  mind  and  method  of  David 
Wright  as  a  Churchman.  Here,  in  regard 
to  his  doctrinal  position,  it  will  be  enough, 
or  almost  enough,  to  say  that  he  was  not  a 
party  man.  He  was  nearer,  perhaps,  to  the 
Evangelicals  than  to  any  others ;  yet  his 
Evangelicalism  was  tempered  by  modem 
cidture,  by  Broad  Church  influence,  by 
something,  too,  that  came  to  it  from  the 
graver  leaders  of  the  old  High  Church 
school.  Briefly,  and  to  repeat  it,  he  was 
not  a  party  man  ;  but  his  attachment  to  the 
Catholic  Church  and  to  the  Church  of 
England  as  an  institution,  was  profound 
and  lasting — was  perhaps  growing  in  in- 
tensity to  the  very  end — and  his  broad  and 
tolerant  Christianity,  concerned  so  much 
with  the  spirit  and  so  little  with  the  letter, 
feared  no  undermining  from  "  modern 
thought,"  and  knew  no  apprehension  fronx 


the  later  discoveries  of  a  "Science"  apt  to 
be  periodically  revised  or  overturned  by  its 
own  votaries.  For  David  Wright  the  world 
of  Nature  might  be  pryed  into  to  what  con- 
clusions you  chose.  The  world  of  the 
Spirit  and  of  the  heart  of  Man  at  least 
remained. 

Perhaps  of  his  own  personality,  as  of 
his  published  sermons,  a  spiritual  gravity 
and  dignity  was  the  main  characteristic. 
His  sermons,  while  whoUy  devoid  of  pessim- 
ism— or  he  would  scarcely  have  been 
Christian  at  all — had,  as  a  frequent  "note," 
that  profound  sadness  which  belongs  to  the 
great  things  of  Literature,  to  the  poem  or 
the  story  which  outlasts  the  fashion  of  a 
day.  How  could  they  avoid  it,  and  yet 
have  a  true  outlook  on  present  liuman 
life  ?  He  was  accustomed  to  read  his 
sermons  with  absolutely  no  conscious  art, 
and  even  little  of  acquired  skiU,  of 
delivery ;  often  with  some  nervousness — 
in  the  level  and  expository  passages  with 
some  hesitation  and  shyness— but  ever  with 
an  abounding  sense  of  reverence  and  responsi- 
bility ;  with  a  voice  second  only  in  impressive- 
ness  and  vibrating  quality  to  thatof  theBishop 
of  Southwell — a  Churchman  with  whom, 
whether  he  knew  it  or  not,  he  must  have 
been  greatly  in  sympathy.  The  present 
writer  was  an  occasional  but  close  listener  to 
his  always  remarkable  and  deeply  studied 
sermons,  over  a  period  of  six  or  eight-and- 
twenty  years,  and,  so  far  as  memory  may  be 
trusted,  they  changed  but  little  in  character, 
in  method,  or  delivery.  At  the  end  as  at 
the  beginning  of  this  prolonged  experience 
of  him,  it  was  felt  that  one  was  listening  to 
the  most  personal  utterance  of  a  profound 
though  reserved  nature — to  an  utterance  for- 
tified by  much  secluded  meditation,  by  a 
deliberation  of  purpose  and  a  quietude 
of  life  hardly  attainable  by  the  popular 
favourite,  the  celebrity  of  the  busy  houi'. 
The  Master  of  the  Temple  bears  tribute  to 
"  the  originality  of  thought  and  intellectual 
acuteness  "  of  the  author  of  sermons  which 
justify  indeed  his  praise  to  the  fuU.  David 
Wright  was  essentially  reflective,  subtle, 
stored  with  deep  wisdom.  It  is  claimed  for 
him,  by  the  sponsor  we  have  already  named, 
that  he  had  "  an  almost  ideal  pulpit  style." 
And  so  far  as  any  one  man  can  possess  that, 
doubtless  it  was  possessed  by  David  Wright. 
On  the  negative  side  this  is  especially  true. 
His  style  was  singularly  without  fault  or 
technical  vice.  And  at  the  same  time  its 
actual  qualities  were  various  and  convincing. 
He  could  be  direct  without  abruptness  ; 
tender  without  sentimentality  ;  picturesque 
and  vivid  without  exaggeration ;  and,  at 
need,  satirical  without  flippancy.  You  could 
not,  of  course,  ask  him  to  combine  within 
the  limits  of  one  personality  every  quahty 
that  is  attractive  or  valuable  in  the  speech 
of  man  to  man — to  be  at  once  the  preacher 
of  a  Careme  at  Notre  Dame  and  Canon  Eyton 
at  Westminster,  and  Ignatius  delivering  a 
message  from  God  to  London  Society.  As 
well  invite  Schumann  to  appropriate  the 
qualities  of  Chopin,  or  Edmund  Kean  to 
add  to  his  own  magic  the  elaborated  art  of 
Kemble.  But  among  the  masters  of  the 
English  pulpit  David  Wright  must  surely 
take — and  should  have  taken  long  ago — 
his  honourable  and  recognised  place.     The 
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volume  which  survives  him,  as  he  lies  quiet 
in  his  grave  by  "that  broad  -water  of  the 
West,"  may  be  a  satisfaction  to  the  thought- 
ful soul,  and  is  a  model  for  the  yoimger 
preacher. 


OLD  LONDON. 

London   Signs  and  Inscriptions.      By  Philip 

Norman.  (EUiot  Stock.) 
This  is  a  good  book  with  faults.  One  of 
its  faults  is  that  it  has  not  been  brought  up 
to  date,  no  trivial  drawback  in  a  work 
dealing  with  the  ever  vanishing  relics  of 
London's  past.  It  is  clear,  indeed,  that 
Mr.  Norman  wrote  some  of  his  chapters 
a  long  time  ago.  On  p.  5  he  speaks  of 
a  house  in  Panyer- alley  as  "shortly  to  be 
puUed  down,"  and  adds  a  note  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page  stating  that  this  house  was 
demolished  ia  1892.  Why  not  have  altered 
the  text  ?  On  p.  76,  in  dealing  with  the 
Bridge  House  Estate,  Mr.  Norman  writes 
of  the  Tower  Bridge  as  in  process  of  build- 
ing !  On  p.  104  he  tells  the  reader  that  at 
the  "  Cock  "  in  Fleet-street  he  "  wiU  find  ex- 
cellent fare  and  the  utmost  attention  from 
Paid."  The  excellent  fare  is  still  to  be  had 
at  the  "Cock,"  but  everybody  knows  that 
Paul  no  longer  serves  the  hot  and  hot. 
Again,  on  p.  113,  Mr.  Norman  begins  to 
discourse  on  the  "  Goose  and  Gridiron  "  as 
if  it  were  stiU  standing  by  St.  Paul's, 
whereas  it  was  shut  up  a  year  or  more  ago, 
and  has  since  been  razed  to  the  ground,  and 
replaced  by  the  extension  of  a  draper's 
premises.  Elsewhere  we  read:  "A  well- 
modeUed  bas-relief  of  a  woman's  head, 
probably  intended  to  represent  Minerva,  is 
on  a  house  belonging  to  the  LeatherseUers' 
Company  at  the  corner  of  Old  Jewry  and 
Gresham  Street."  Is  it  ?  We  think  not. 
The  house  and  its  decorations  disappeared 
fully  three  years  ago.  Perhaps  these 
mistakes  are  not  very  serious  ;  but  they  are 
irritating,  and  they  suggest  the  existence  of 
others.  A  more  serious  defect  in  the  book 
is  its  digressions.  Now  digressions  are  often 
charming,  but  they  ought  not  to  interfere  with 
business,  still  less  exclude  it.  Had  Mr. 
Norman's  treatment  of  his  subject  been  ex- 
haustive, his  excursions  into  collateral  sub- 
jects would  have  been  more  acceptable.  But 
he  gives  us  a  long  chapter  on  the  old  spas 
and  pleasure  gardens  of  Islington  and 
Clerkenwell  with  practically  no  justification, 
wlule,  equally  without  justification,  he  omits 
any  account  of  the  tablets  which  have  been 
placed  on  London  houses  that  have  been 
dwelt  in  by  illustrious  men.  These  are 
"  inscriptions "  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  and  their  eniuneration  would  have 
been  a  useful  feature.  Their  num- 
ber is  constantly  being  added  to,  but 
we  know  of  no  complete  list  of  them. 
The  houses  to  which  these  circular  tablets 
are  fixed  are  necessarily  houses  with  his- 
tories, and  would  have  aJforded  material  for 
a  delightful  chapter  ;  whereas  the  substituted 
chapter  on  the  Islington  and  Clerkenwell 
spas  is  neither  relevant  nor  exhaustive. 
For  why  these  spas  any  more  than  the 
Hampstead  ones,  or  those  which  existed  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river  ?    Moreover,  it 


is  a  little  annoying  to  find  Mr.  Norman 
dealing  with  this  subject  in  a  confessedly  per- 
functory manner,  with  never  a  mention  of 
Mr.  Warwick  Wroth' s  exhaustive  work  on 
the  London  spas  and  pleasure-gardens,  pub- 
lished only  last  year.  Other  digressions 
suggest  other  uses  to  which  Mr.  Norman 
might  have  put  his  space.  For  example,  it 
is  entirely  to  be  desired  that  London  land- 
lords and  architects  should  be  encouraged 
to  fijx  signs,  escutcheons,  dates,  and  other 
distinctive  marks  to  new  buildings.  This 
practice  has,  if  we  mistake  not,  been  grow- 
ing in  favour  of  late  years  ;  and  we 
wish  that  a  chapter  had  been  devoted 
to  such  modern  signs  and  inscriptions. 
This  would  have  rounded  oif  the  book 
nicely.  But  enough  of  criticism  or  hyper- 
criticism.  This  is  quite  a  good  book ;  it  is 
painstaking  and  pleasantly  written,  and 
its  subject  is  one  of  real  interest. 

Signs,  either  painted  or  sculptured,  entered 
into  the  daily  life  of  old  London  in  a  way 
that  we  can  now  hardly  realise.  They  were 
indispensable  guides  to  the  large  proportion 
of  Londoners  who  could  not  read.  When 
an  unlettered  citizen  required  a  jack-knife 
it  was  useless  to  tell  him  the  name  of  the 
shopkeeper  who  could  supply  it ;  but  if  he 
were  told  that  the  best  jack-knives  were  to 
be  had  at,  say,  the  sign  of  the  "  Half -Moon  " 
on  Ludgate-hill,  he  had  only  to  walk  up 
Ludgate-hiU  until  he  saw  a  half-moon.  In 
this  way  the  signs  of  tradesmen  and  inn- 
keepers became  household  hieroglyphics ; 
and  they  stiU  yield  many  a  secret  of  old 
London  to  the  intelligent  student  of  their 
weather-beaten  faces.  A  good  example  of 
this  conununicativeness  is  to  be  found  in 
the  well-known  stone  in  Panyer-aUey.  A 
naked  boy  is  scidptured  sitting  on  a  pannier 
or  basket,  and  holding  in  his  hand  a  bunch 
of  grapes.     Below  is  the  inscription  : 

"  When  ye  have  sought  the  Citty  round, 
Yet  still  this  is  the  highest  ground." 

Now  the  interest  of  this  stone  has  generally 
been  placed  in  this  inscription ;  it  really 
resides  in  the  figure.  It  is  quite  doubtfiil 
whether  Panyer-aUey,  which  runs  between 
Newgate- street  and  Paternoster-row,  is  the 
highest  point  in  the  City.  That  distinction 
has  been  claimed  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Loftie  for  a 
point  in  Cornhill,  and  Leadenhall  Market 
has  a  claim.  In  any  case,  the  question 
raised  by  the  inscription  is  a  small  one. 
The  figure,  on  the  other  hand,  is  historically 
suggestive.  Mr.  Norman  tells  us  that  it 
probably  dates  from  after  the  Great  Fire, 
but  it  is  equally  probable  that  it  is  the  suc- 
cessor of  an  earlier  sign  mentioned  by  Stow. 
Panyer-aUey,  according  to  Stow,  was  "  so 
called  of  such  a  sign,"  and,  in  confirmation, 
a  "  Panyer,"  Paternoster-row,  appears  in  a 
list  of  taverns  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
According  to  the  Liber  Alius,  the  sale  of 
bread  was  only  allowed  in  the  King's  open 
markets,  and  was  sold  in  baskets  or  panniers. 
It  may  well  be  a  true  surmise  that  about 
1430  Panyer- alley  was  a  recognised  standing 
place  for  bakers'  boys  with  their  panniers. 
The  sign  might  thus  be  classified  with  that 
of  the  "  Baker  and  Basket,"  which  Mr. 
Norman  has  found  stiU  existing  in  Finsbury 
and  Wliitechapel. 

Another    interesting    figure     is    that    of 


the  wooden  boy  at  the  corner  of  Giltspur- 
street  and  Cock-lane,  put  up  to  mark  the 
spot  where  the  Great  Fire  ended.  Mr. 
Norman  revives  the  delightful  story  of 
the  Nonconformist  preacher  who  thus 
moralised  the  theme  of  the  Fire  and  this 
its  memorial. 

"  He  asserted  that  the  calamity  could  not  be 
occasioned  by  the  sin  of  blasphemy,  for  in  that 
case  it  would  have  begun  in  Billingsgate  ;  nor 
lewdness,  for  then  Drury-lane  would  have  been 
first  on  fire  ;  nor  lying,  for  then  the  flames  had 
reached  them  from  Westminster  Hall.  '  No, 
my  beloved,  it  was  occasioned  by  the  sin  of 
gluttony,  for  it  began  at  Pudding-lane  and 
ended  at  Pie-corner.'  " 

A  sign  that  has  disappeared  from  this 
neighbourhood  is  one  representing  King 
Charles  I's  gigantic  porter  and  his  dwarf. 
Their  portraits  appeared  side  by  side  as  a 
painted  sign  over  the  entrance  to  Bidl  Head- 
court,  Newgate-street,  but  the  sign  vanished 
some  years  ago.  Mr.  Norman  thinks  it  may 
stiU  be  in  existence.  The  suggestion  is 
exciting.  A  man  with  time  and  money 
to  spare  might  give  himself  endless  fun 
by  imdertaking  the  quest  of  the  porter  and 
dwarf. 

We  have  not  space  in  which  to  follow 
Mr.  Norman  through  his  interesting  and 
well-packed  pages  on  Animal  and  Bird 
Signs,  on  Crests,  and  on  Miscellaneous  In- 
scrijitions.  The  book  abounds  with  interest- 
ing facts  and  inferences.  We  could  wish 
it  had  been  more  lavishly  illustrated.  The 
illustrations  have  quality,  but  their  quantity 
is  meagre,  considering  how  necessary  pictures 
are  to  a  book  of  this  kind.  The  sign  of 
the  "  White  Lion, "  in  Upper-street, 
Islington,  with  its  date  1724,  is  justly 
praised  by  Mr.  Norman,  but  it  is  not  illus- 
trated; and  there  are  many  other  signs 
which  the  reader  could  have  understood 
better  by  the  aid  of  pictures.  The 
"  Maiden's  Head,"  "  one  of  the  commonest 
London  sculptured  signs,"  is  one.  We 
presume  that  this  is  the  sign  which  still 
abounds  in  Long  Acre.  Talking  of  Long 
Acre,  Mr.  Norman  does  not  say  anything 
about  the  large  and  spirited  cock  which 
tickles  the  sky-Hne  at  the  corner  of  Drury- 
lane.  Perhaps  it  is  not  very  old,  but  it  can 
hardly  be  very  new.  There  is  also  a  pert 
grimy  little  cock  (not  mentioned)  above 
Messrs.  Pownceby's  wineshop  in  the  Strand. 
But  Mr.  Norman  has  discovered  dozens  of 
signs  which  we  had  missed.  Not  the  least 
interesting  ia  that  of  the  "  Three  Squirrels," 
which  is  attached  to  the  bars  of  the  lower 
windows  of  Child's  Bank  in  Fleet-street. 
The  squirrels  are  within  reach  of  one's  stick, 
and  they  are  delightfully  quaint  relics  of  a 
goldsmith's  shop  of  the  seventeenth  century 
that  stood  "  over  against  St.  Dunstan's 
Church." 


CITIZENS  IN  THE  MAKING. 

Studies  in  the  Board   Schools.      By  Charles 

Morley.  (Smith,  Elder  &  Co.) 
This  book  is  admirable  journalism.  Mr. 
Morley  is  always  graphic,  always  dramatic, 
and  never  irrelevant.  For  some  tastes  he  may 
be  a  thought  too  jaunty,  but  that  is  his  only 
faidt,  and  many  readers  will  not  agree  to 
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that.  For  the  object  in  view,  a  more  fitting 
name  could  not  be  desired — tlie  object  being 
the  instruction  of  the  reading  public  in  the 
methods  of  the  Board  school  teachers  of  this 
city  and  the  stubborn  material  with  which 
they  have  so  often  to  deal.  The  chapters 
making  the  volume  appeared  first  in  the 
Daily  News ;  reprinted  between  two  covers 
they  form  an  organic  whole  of  no  small 
value  to  those  interested  in  education,  and 
of  considerable  entertainment  to  the  ordinary 
reader.  Mr.  Morley  selects  with  great  skill. 
His  instinct  is  unfailing ;  his  eye  is  alert 
for  saliencies,  and  he  has  the  art  of  making 
a  scene  live.  Few  books  contain  so  much 
life  as  this.  Take,  for  example,  the  following 
passage,  showing  how  the  wild  boys  of 
Walworth  have  been  so  far  tamed  as  to 
attempt  dramatic  renderings  from  the  great 
poets : 

"And  then  we  had  Tennyson's  'Dora.' 
You  may  remember  how  that  hard-hearted 
Parmer  Allan  insisted  that  William  (bis  son) 
should  marry  Dora  (his  niece)  ;  but,  as  you 
may  also  remember,  William  declined,  and  was 
accordingly  turned  out  of  the  house.  It  fell  to 
my  friend  Tom  Tipping  to  personate  poor 
WilHam,  and  never  shall  I  forget  the  per- 
emptory way  in  which  that  ragged  urchin  in 
the  long  overcoat  and  the  two  old  boots 
declaimed : 

'■  '  I  cannot  man-y  Dorer;  by  my  Hfe,  I  will  not 
MARRY  Dorer.' 

Poor  Dora  I  He  stamped  his  boot  so  that 
his  toes  caiue  clean  through  the  leather.  His 
friend  Bob  Duffy  was  Parmer  Allan.  Little 
Bob's  eyes  started  out  of  his  head,  so  euraged 
was  he,  as  he  turned  round  upon  William  and 
cried  :  '  You  will  not,  boy  !  ' — with  what  un- 
measured contempt  he  hissed  out  '  boy  '  !  — 
'  You  dare  to  answer  thus  't  But  in  my  time 
[here  he  rapped  his  knuckles  on  the  hard  desk]  a 
father's  word  was  law  I  '  This  was  altogether 
too  much  for  my  gi'avity.  The  idea  of  Bob, 
notoriously  indifferent  to  parental  admouitions, 
coming  out  so  strong !  But  he  regarded  me 
with  a  frown  and  went  on  in  even  sterner 
accents  than  before :  '  Look  to  it  [and  here  he 
looked  at  me  as  if  I  was  William] ;  consider, 
Will'am  : 

"  '  Take  a  monf  to  fink, 

An'  let  me  Aave  [very  strong  aspirate]  an  answer 
to  my  wish ; 

Or,  hy  the  Lord  [Lord  tremendotisl'i  emphasised], 
that  made  me,  you  shall  pack, 

And  never  more  darken  my  doors  again.' 

The  effect  was  terrific.  Poor  little  Bob!  I 
thought  ho  would  hive  burst  the  only  button 
that  held  bis  clothes  together." 

Dickens  himself  would  have  enjoyed  read- 
ing that  passage.  As  to  the  advisability  of 
teaching  the  boys  of  Walworth  to  recite  in 
this  way  we  say  nothing.  For  tlio  reviewer, 
at  any  rate,  the  justification  of  the  proceed- 
ing is  Mr.  Morley's  description. 

The  lesson  described  in  the  chapter 
entitled  "  Citizen  Carrots,"  which  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  chapter  in  tlio  book,  is  ojien  to  no 
possible  disapproval.  Here  Mr.  Alorley  shows 
us  the  manner  in  which  the  theory  of  rates 
and  taxes  is  explained  by  a  clover  master. 
Nothing  could  be  more  lucid  and  more 
desiral)le.  Teachers  are,  of  course,  born 
and  not  made  ;  a  few  more  of  such  teachers 
as  Mr.  Morley  describes  and  the  public 
schools  will  be  seeking  the  Board  schools 
to  recruit  their  staffs  !  We  must  not,  how- 
ever, give  the  impression  that  Mr.  Morley's 
presentment  of  the  case  is  complete.     That 


is  not  so.  He  says,  for  example,  nothing 
of  the  tedious,  uninspired  teachers,  nothing 
of  the  many  instances  of  inconquerable 
dulness  possessed  by  some  children  ;  but  he 
shows  enough  of  success  to  cause  the  rate- 
payer who  reads  the  book  to  feel  no  little 
satisfaction.  A  glimpse  of  the  literary  taste 
of  young  Hampstead  is  gained  from  the 
following  dialogue  between  teachers  and 
scholars  : 
"  '  Who  reads  Charles  Dickens  ?  ' 

Great  show  of  hands. 

'  Which  book  of  his  do  you  Hke  best  Y ' 

Great  show  of  hands  and  loud  cries  of 
'  Oliver  Twist.' 

'  And  what  part  of  Oliver  Twist  do  you  like 
best  Y ' 

'  When  he  is  in  the  workhouse '  (note  :  the 
boys  and  girls  in  this  part  of  the  world  don't 
call  it  '  workus,'  and  their  aspirates  are  remark- 
ably well  placed)  say  some.  '  Wheu  he's  with 
the  old  Jew,'  say  others. 

'  Who  was  he  'i  ' 

'  Pagin.' 

'  Why  do  you  like  Ohver  when  he  was  in  the 
workhouse  '•' ' 

'  Because  he  Asked  for  Moee.'  " 

The  answer  could  not  be  bettered,  not  even 
at  Eton.  Sometimes,  however,  Mr.  Morley 
found  the  scholar  very  far  astray.  Then, 
at  Gravel-lane,  in  a  school  composed  mainly 
of  Jews,  the  following  replies  were  volun- 
teered to  the  question,  "Who  is  Henry 
Irving  ?  " — Henry  Irving  is  a  great  singer 
on  theatres  ;  is  a  man  who  writes  poems  ;  is 
a  poem ;  is  the  Queen's  son ;  is  an  arch- 
bishop ;  is  a  coal-merchant ;  is  a  Dutch- 
man ;  is  the  greatest  laughable  actor  ;  keeps 
a  sweet-shop  in  New-street.  The  same 
children  atoned  for  these  wide  shots  by  some 
very  apt  definitions.  A  tragedy,  said  one, 
is  a  crj'able  play.  A  novel,  said  another, 
is  a  kind  of  book  which  tells  you  of  loves. 
Lord  Eosebery,  said  a  third,  is  a  great  man 
on  betting  on  horses.  But  the  most  memor- 
able is  this:  "The  Armenians  were  dis- 
covered by  the  English."  The  St.  James's 
Gazette,  which  to  some  extent  shares  this 
belief,  shotild  add  the  author  of  the  remark 
to  its  staff. 

Let  us  end  by  quoting  some  lines  from 
the  book  of  original  verses,  the  work  of  his 
pupils,  preserved  by  a  Southwark  master. 
The  piece  in  question  is  called  "  Morning," 
and  the  poet  was  a  boy  of  eleven : 

"  The  leaves  of  trees  do  seem  to  talk 
Among  the  grassy  hills  of  chalk. 
The  sheep  so  merrily  do  play 
On  this  great  and  happy  day. 
The  river  ^vinding  ui  and  out 
Upon  its  long  and  awkward  route. 
The  poUcemau  walking  to  and  fro 
Upon  his  beat  so  long  and  slow. 
A  boy  so  merrily  at  his  play 
Smging  a  sweet  and  merry  lay. 
The  .iudge  judges  on  the  judgment  day, 
While  the  prisoners  look  as  white  as  elaj*. 
Aud  now  this  lovely  day  is  done, 
People  have  got  their  great  work  done, 
And  to  bed  they  gladly  go 
To  lie  and  sleep  so  soft  and  low. 
Thou,  glorious  God,  so  goud  has  been 
To  make  us  happy  and  likewise  clean." 

This  is  not  bad  for  a  boy  of  eleven  brought 
up  in  the  Borough  High-street !  But  Sir. 
lilorley's  book  throughout  shows  us  that 
there  is  more  in  the  young  Londoner  than 
most  people  think. 


A  WEITEE  FOE  CHILDEEN. 

Zazi/  Lessons  and  Essays  on  Conduct.  By 
W.  B.  Bands. 

Lnilptii  Lectures.  By  W.  B.  Eands.  Both 
edited  by  E.  Brimley  Johnson.  (James 
Bowden.) 

These  books  were,  it  seems,  prepared  for 
the  press  in  1882  for  Mr.  Strahan,  but  the 
death  of  their  author  in  that  year  inter- 
rupted the  proceedings.  They  are  now, 
therefore,  issued  in  collected  form  for  the 
first  time. 

Mr.  Eands,  according  to  Mr.  Johnson's 
biographical  note,  was  born  in  1823.  After 
attempting  various  methods  of  life  he  be- 
came a  reporter  to  committees  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  He  resigned  this  post  in  1875, 
became  a  professional  journalist,  and  died 
in  1882.  His  writings  appeared  under 
various  pseudonyms  —  Henry  Holbeach, 
Timon  Fieldmouse,  T.  Talker,  and  Matthew 
Browne — the  last  of  which  is  the  best 
known.  His  books  for  children  won  some 
measure  of  popularity — LiUijyat  Levee  (1866), 
Lilliput  Revels  {\%'il),  LiUlput  Legends  {\%l-2) 
— but  they  are  now  little  known.  Mr. 
Johnson  extravagantly  caUs  Eands  "  the 
laureate  of  the  nursery,"  and  states  that 
"  he  stands  somewhere  between  the  simply 
didactic  school  of  a  hundred  years  ago  and 
the  highly  imaginative  writers  of  to-day  "  ; 
adding,  "he  is  as  genuinely  childlike  as 
Miss  Edgeworth,  Jane  and  Anne  Taylor,  or 
the  authors  of  Evenings  at  Rome,  but  his 
conception  of  child-nature  is  more  subtle 
and  more  philosophic."  "  Child-like  "  is  an 
odd  term  to  use.  We  cannot  agree  that  in 
the  foregoing  sentences  Eands'  place  is 
accurately  established.  Certainly  he  is 
not  to  be  ranked  with  Miss  Edgeworth 
and  the  Taylors,  who  possessed  genius  ;  and 
subtlety  is  not  the  most  prominent  of  his 
characteristics. 

The  two  volumes  before  us  are  dis- 
tinguished rather  for  their  author's  kind- 
ness than  anything  else.  Thej'  tell  us 
nothing  new  of  children,  although  they  tell 
children  many  things  of  us.  We  cannot 
imagine  children  reading  them  alone  if  a 
story  book,  even  a  very  familiar  one,  were 
within  roach  ;  but  the  chapters  would  come 
excellently  well  from  a  parent  or  governess. 
The  style  is  so  persuasive  and  so  direct  that 
a  child  could  not  possibly  fail  to  carry  away 
fi'om  the  reading  something  to  retain  and 
think  about. 

An  anecdote  here  and  there,  and  now 
and  then  original  verses^npt  enough,  but 
rarely,  in  our  opinion,  as  "exquisite"  as 
Mr.  Johnson  thinks  them — now  and  then 
scraps  of  old  poetry,  help  out  the  lessons 
very  pleasantlj*.  Among  the  subjects  of 
Lazy  Jjcssons  and  Essays  on  Conduct  are 
Telling  the  Clock,  Botany,  tlie  Middle  Ages 
(a  very  interesting  jiaper  on  a  period  which 
Eands  know  well),  Christmas  Make-Believe 
in  the  Old  Time,  Telling  the  Truth,  Moral 
Courage,  Crossing  the  Eoad ;  while  the 
Lilliput  Lectures  deal,  among  other  subjects, 
with  the  AVorld,  Cities,  Science  and  Philo- 
soph}',  Ai-t  and  Artists,  Thoughts  of  God, 
Character,  and  In  Church. 

The  two  books  are  excellently  boimd  and 
printed. 
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NOTES    AND    NEWS. 


CERTAIN  friends  of  the  late  Poet 
Laureate  have  contributed  their  recol- 
lections of  him  to  the  Memoir  which  we 
review  this  week.  The  name  of  Prof. 
Max  MiiUer  is  not  included,  and  yet 
the  Professor's  memories  of  his  occasional 
meetings  with  the  jjoet  possess  an  interest, 
and  are  told  with  an  engaging  frankness 
which  some  of  the  others  lack. 


The  letters  to  the  Queen  in  the  Memoir 
proclaim  Tennyson  to  have  been  a  courtier 
of  the  first  water.  But  sometimes  the  natural 
man  overbore  the  courtier.  Prof.  Max 
MiiUer  tells  how  he  once  complained  to  the 
Queen  that  he  could  no  longer  stay  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  on  account  of  the  tourists 
who  came  to  stare  at  him.  The  Queen,  with 
a  kindly  irony,  remarked  that  she  did  not 
suffer  much  from  that  grievance  ;  but  Tenny- 
son, not  seeing  what  she  meant,  replied, 
"  No,  madam  ;  and  if  I  could  clap  a  sentinel 
wherever  I  liked  I  should  not  be  troubled 
either." 


The  annoyances  to  which  he  was  sub- 
jected from  the  curiosity  of  tourists  had  its 
humorous  side — for  the  onlookers.  ' '  It  must 
be  confessed,"  remarks  the  Professor,  "that 
people  were  very  inconsiderate.  Eows  of 
tourists  sat  like  sparrows  on  the  paling  of 
his  garden,  waiting  for  his  appearance.  The 
guides  were  actually  paid  by  sightseers, 
particularly  bj'  those  from  America,  for 
showing  them  the  great  poet.  Nay,  they 
went  so  far  as  to  dress  up  a  sailor  to  look 
like  Tennyson,  and  the  result  was  that,  after 
their  trick  had  been  foimd  out,  the  tourists 
would  walk  up  to  Tennyson  and  ask  him, 
'  Now,  are  you  the  real  Tennyson  ?  '  " 


internal  evidence  we  are  made  aware  that, 
whether  mutton  cutlets  or  not,  the  meat 
was  tough.  The  duty-letter  written  by  the 
bard  after  his  dejiarture  is  not  given,  but 
Fitzgerald's  reply  to  it  is.  It  reads,  under 
all  the  circumstances,  rather  sadly,  one 
thinks : 

' '  I  am  glad  you  were  pleased  with  your 
short  visit  here.  Perhaps  you  will  one  day 
come  again  ;  and,  if  you  will  but  give  warning, 
and  no  nieces  are  in  possession  of  the  house,  it 
shall  be  ready  for  you,  and  some  tender  meat 
provided.  Somehow,  I,  when  you  were  gone, 
felt  somewhat  abroad ;  and,  a  few  hours  after, 
went  to  an  old  village  by  the  sea,  Dimwich.  I 
was  wishing  I  had  made  you  come  with  me, 
over  a  wild  stretch  of  heath  too,  but  there  was 
no  room  in  the  Httle  inn,  and,  daresay,  very 
tough  meat.  That  fatal  reed  sticks  in  my  side, 
you  see.  But  I  am  still  yours,  and  all  yours, 
sincerely,  E.  F.  G." 


While  "  last  words  "  on  Bums  are  being 
pronounced  in  the  columns  of  the  daily 
press,  it  is  interesting  to  record  some 
opinions  of  great  poets  elicited  long  ago  by 
Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere.  "  Bead  the  exquisite 
songs  of  Bums,"  Tennyson  once  besought 
him.  "  In  shape  each  of  them  has  the 
perfection  of  the  berry,  in  light  the  radiance 
of  the  dew-drop :  you  forget  for  its  sake 
those  stupid  things,  his  serious  pieces."  On 
the  same  day,  Mr.  de  Vere  met  Words- 
worth, who  praised  Burns  as  a  great  genius 
who  had  brought  Poetry  back  to  Natiire, 
adding  :  "  Of  course,  I  refer  to  his  serious 
efforts,  such  as  '  The  Cotter's  Saturdaj^ 
Night ' — those  foolish  little  amatory  songs 
of  his  one  has  to  forget."  This  story  of 
contrariety  was  told  by  Mr.  de  Vere  that 
evening  to  Sir  Honry  Taylor,  whose  com- 
ment was  :  "  Bums' s  exquisite  songs  and 
Bums' s  serious  efforts  are  to  me  alike  tedious 
and  disagreeable  reading." 


The  impublished  poems  in  the  Memoir 
have  been  selected  according  to  Lord 
Tennj'son's  expressed  desire.  Some  he  put 
aside  for  preservation,  others,  according  to 
his  latest  injunctions,  have  been  chosen  by 
the  late  Lady  Tennj'son  and  by  the  present 
Lord  Tennyson  from  several  volumes  of  un- 
published poems,  and  by  them  submitted  to 
a  committee  of  friends  (named  by  the  late 
Poet  Laureate),  who  have  fully  and  finally 
apjiroved  of  the  selection. 


It   is   on   record   that   Tennyson    visited 
Fitzgerald  at  Woodbridge  in  1876,  and  by 


Among  the  unpublished  poems  is  one  called 
Mavelock,  November  20,  18.57 — so  fine,  so 
stirring,  that  one  wonders  why  Tennyson 
rejected  it — 

"  Bold  Havelook  march'd. 
Many  a  mile  went  he, 
Every  mile  a  battle, 
Every  battle  a  victory. 
"  Bold  Havelock  march'd. 
Charged  with  his  gallant  few. 
Ten  men  fought  a  thousand, 
Slew  them  and  overthrew. 

"  Bold  Havelock  march'd, 
Wroiight  with  his  hand  and  his  head  ; 
March'd,  and  thought,  and  fought, 
March'd  and  fought  huuself  dead. 

"  Bold  Havelock  died, 

Tender,  and  great,  and  good, 

And  every  man  in  Britain 

Says  '  I  am  of  Havelock's  blood.'  " 


The  death  is  announced  of  Francis  New- 
man at  the  age  of  ninety-two.  His  was  a 
career  as  strange  as  it  was  long.  It  began 
in  the  England  that  had  no  Oxford  Move- 
ment, no  Carh'le,  no  Thackeray,  no  Tenny- 
son, no  Gladstone,  and  no  Disraeli.  William 
IV.  was  king  when  Francis  Newman  ceased 
to  be  a  Fellow  of  BaUiol,  having  already 
decided  in  his  own  mind  that  there  was 
something  wrong  in  his  creed.  In  scholar- 
ship at  Oxford  he  was  the  superior  of  his 
brother  John.  Honry  Newman,  whose  greater 
career  and  fame,  however,  put  those  of 
Francis  under  eclipse.  It  is  a  little  unfor- 
tunate, too,  for  his  posthumovis  fame  that 
his  death  should  be  announced  on  the  very 
day  that  the  reviews  of  Tennyson's  biography 
filled  the  papers,  although  the  Times,  despite 
its  five  columns  on  the  late  Laureate,  spared 
space  for  a  fair  biography  of  the  Professor, 
and  gave  him  a  leading  article  besides. 


Prof.  Francis  Newman  looked  the  man 
he  was.  His  picturesque  figure  retained 
much  of  its  vigour  to  within  very  recent 
years,  as  he  walked  about  the  roads  of 
Weston-super-Mare ;  but  his  sight  latterly 
failed  him,  and  a  fall  downstairs,  a  few 
months  ago,  sent  him  to  the  bed  from  which 
he  did  not  rise.  Mentally,  he  was  alert 
almost  to  the  last.  His  two  books.  The 
Soul :  Its  Sorrows  and  Its  Aspirations  and 
Phases  of  Faith,  had  a  place  of  their  own ; 
but  George  Eliot  wrote  of  them  in  1874  as 
an  influence  even  then  of  "far-off  days," 
though  it  was  an  influence  she  admitted  she 
had  felt.  To  her  ho  had  become  "  poor  Mr. 
Francis  Newman."  Various  other  works 
from  his  pen,  including  four  volumes  of 
Jliscellanies,  were  received  with  the  respect 
due  to  his  name — their  titles  are  hardly 
heard  of  now.  A  staj'  in  Bagdad  gave  him 
early  in  life  a  love  for  the  East.  He  was  a 
vegetarian ;  he  loathed  cruelty  to  animals ; 
he  did  not  smoke ;  he  did  not  drink  ;  and  he 
spoke  modem  Arabic  fluently. 


By  the  death  of  Sir  John  Gilbert  in 
his  eightieth  year  a  great  figure  in 
Victorian  Art  has  been  removed.  Yet  of 
late  years  public  gratitude  to  the  artist 
had  changed  into  gratitude  to  the  art 
patron.  AVhen  Sir  John  Gilbert  ceased  to 
paint  pictures  he  began  to  present  them, 
and  many  fine  works,  chiefly  historical,  are 
now  in  the  municipal  art  galleries  of 
London,  Birmingham,  Manchester,  and 
Liverpool — his  gifts  to  us  and  to  our  heirs 
for  ever.  As  an  illustrator  Sir  John  Gilbert 
was  long  supreme.  He  was  connected  with 
the  Illustrated  London  News  from  the  first ; 
and  it  has  been  computed  that  his  drawings 
in  that  paper  numbered  thirty  thousand. 
As  an  illustrator  of  books,  too.  Sir  John 
Gilbert  was  successful :  witness  his  illus- 
trations to  Shakespeare,  Longfellow,  and 
Cervantes. 


We  welcome  Mr.  George  Gissing  to  the 
ranks  of  the  humorists.  His  story  in  the 
English  Illustrated  Magazine  called  "  Spell- 
bound "  is  of  humour  the  subtlest.  It  tells 
of  a  man  who  debauches  himself  upon  Free 
Libraries.  He  neglects  his  work,  he  neglects 
his  wife,  he  neglects  himself  for  the  Free 
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Library.  He  does  not  care  in  the  least 
what  he  reads,  but  read  he  must  from  mom 
till  evening.  So  long  as  it  is  print  nothing 
else  matters.  "The  scent  of  newspapers, 
mingled  with  the  odour  of  filthy  garments 
and  unwashed  humanity,  put  him  beside 
himself  with  joy ;  his  nostrils  quivered,  his 
eyes  sparkled." 

We  refer  elsewhere  to  the  fact  that  the 
value  of  the  new  edition  de  Itixe  of  Mr. 
KipUng's  works,  not  yet  published,  has 
risen  from  six  to  nine  guineas.  Meanwhile, 
the  early  editions  of  Mr.  Ivipling's  books 
command  liigh  prices.  We  observe  that 
Mr.  Karslake,  of  the  Charing  Cross-road, 
asks  for  Wee  Willie  Winkie  in  its  first 
edition  and  wrapper,  £2  2s.  A  similar 
copy  recently  fetched  £2  14s.  The  first 
edition  of  The  Barrack-Room  Ballads,  uncut, 
is  valued  at  £1  5s.,  and  the  first  edition 
of  the  Second  Jungle  Book  at  9s.  These 
prices  quite  outshine  those  obtainable  for 
first  editions  of  E.  L.  Stevenson's  works. 
Across  the  Plains,  lOs.  ;  Ballads,  10s.  6d.  ; 
Tlie  Mb  Tide,  £1  Is.;  The  Black  Arrow, 
10s.  6d. — such  are  the  prices  asked  for 
uncut  first  editions  of  these  books. 


On  November  1  will  be  issued  a  new 
magazine  for  young  people  under  the  title 
Harper's  Bound  Table.  Mr.  H.  B.  Marriott 
Watson  (too  long  silent)  will  contribute  a 
serial  called  "Treasure  Trove." 


Lord  Coleeidge  has  been  delivering  a 
lecture  at  Ottery  St.  Mary  on  some  matters 
of  local  history.  It  has  high  memories, 
quite  apart  from  its  fame  as  the  birthplace 
of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  the  great-great 
uncle  of  the  lecturer.  For  in  that  parish 
Sir  Walter  Ealeigh,  too,  was  born,  and  the 
house  now  owned  by  Lord  Coleridge  was 
the  meeting-place  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax 
and  Oliver  Cromwell. 

We  trust  that  the  stories  from  Tibet  of 
the  brutal  treatment  of  Mr.  Henry  Savage 
Landor,  the  inlieritor  of  a  great  name,  may 
prove  to  be  exaggerated.  The  pilgrimage 
to  Lhassa,  even  in  the  interests  of  a  London 
daily  paper,  is,  of  course,  a  risky  adventure, 
and  the  discovery  of  the  disguise  of  the 
supposed  pilgrim  may  easily  be  followed  by 
consequences  less  than  agreeable,  though 
we  may  hope  that  they  stop  short  of  torture 
with  hot  irons  and  of  a  sword  that  is  arrested 
in  its  last  fatal  flourish  only  by  the  Grand 
Lama.  Anyhow,  Mr.  Landor  has  reached 
the  Indian  frontier  alive,  though  with 
wounds  numbered  at  twenty-two. 


'  It  is  not  too  late  yet,  Anthony  Hope, 

You  can  redeem  yourself,  firm  and  true  ; 
For  good  stars  meet  in  your  horoscope, 
Your  earUer  characters  live  and  woo, 
Fhrt,  laugh,  skirmish — tight  as  of  old,_ 

And  bewitch  us — this  cannot  be  denied  ; 
Toward  "The    Prisoner"  and  "Dolly"  no 
heart  is  cold, 
They  are  fellow  mortals — naught  beside. 

'  We  love  you,  Anthony,  all  the  while  I 

There  are  better  things  yet  to  come,  we 
hold; 
There  is  place  and  to  spare  for  your  vUlain's 
guile, 
And  your  nonchalant  heroes —overbold. 
So  hush — here's  a  bit  of  advice  to  keep  ; 
We   want    your    genius   fresh   from   your 
hand. 
There,  that  is  your  secret,  don't  try  to  reap 
Gold  for  mere  trash— you  understand  !  " 


Mil.  jVnthony  Hope's  approaching  visit 
to  America  has  inspired  a  writer  in  The 
Philistine,  an  amusing  "  little  fad  magazine- 
lot,"  to  the  following  parody  : 

"  Glittering  Anthony  Hope  seems  dead  ! 
Head  at  his  last  new  book  an  hour. 
That  is  the  story,  this  its  thread, 

He  pouiii'd  the  tale,  but  it  lacks  his  power. 
Beginning  to  languish,  too,  Uke  the  rest; 
Much   has  been   changed  by   his   fame   I 
think  ; 
By  ravenous  publishers  opprest, 

He  drowns  his  genius  in  seas  of  ink. 


Dick's  Coffee  House  is  to  be  pidled  down 
to  enable  an  adjoining  insurance  office  to 
expand  itself.  Thus  another  of  the  glories 
of  Fleet-street  is  doomed.  "  Dick's,"  origin- 
ally "Eichard's,"  has  many  literary  tradi- 
tions, the  most  touching  being  one  connected 
with  Cowper.  It  was  while  "at  Eichard's 
Coffee  House  at  breakfast "  that  the  poet 
read  in  a  newspaper  a  letter  which  seemed 
not  only  a  libel  on  himself,  but  showed 
that  the  writer  was  acquainted  with  his 
intention  to  commit  suicide.  Flinging  down 
the  paper  with  a  passionate  gesture,  he 
rushed  out  to  seek  a  house  to  die  in,  or, 
if  none  offered,  "to  poison  myself  in  a 
ditch,  where  I  could  meet  with  one  suffi- 
ciently retired." 

Me.  James  Lane  Allen,  the  author  of 
The  Choir  Invisible,  has  been  giving  some 
information  concerning  himself  and  his 
work  to  an  interviewer  of  the  Spring- 
feld  Repuhlican.  His  remarks  on  local 
colour  support  Mr.  Barrie's  contention  that 
everything  of  importance  to  us  happens 
while  we  are  children.  Says  Mr.  Allen: 
"Nearly  all  material  of  a  writer's  work  that 
comes  from  nature  is  usually  gathered  im- 
consciously  during  childhood.  The  impres- 
sions then  received  are  deepest,  strongest, 
and  clearest.  They  are  instinctive,  and  all 
the  better  for  being  unconscious,  so  that  in 
middle  of  life  an  author,  having  changed 
his  environment,  may  write  for  years  regard- 
ing nature  in  the  region  of  his  childhood 
without  ever  once  revisiting  it  or  adding  a 
single  new  impression." 


Me.  Allen's  opinions  concerning  the  state 
of  American  fiction  at  this  moment  are 
interesting :  "  Never  before,"  he  said,  "  was 
the  interest  in  American  fiction  so  keen,  so 
genuine,  and  so  widespread.  Never  before 
were  there  so  many  publishers  eager  to 
handle  a  good  American  novel  or  to  pay 
such  prices  for  it ;  never  before  were  tliere 
so  many  critics  on  the  whole  ]iress  of  the 
country  so  ready  and  so  cordial  to  rate  a 
book  at  its  full  value,  and  nevor  before  was 
there  so  studious  and  so  sympathetic  an 
audience  of  readers." 


country  just  at  present  is  peculiar.  The 
Scotch  school  that  have  been  carrying  every- 
thing before  them  are  now  a  waning  influ- 
ence. Among  the  English  novelists  not  a 
one  is  gaining  on  this  side.  Kipling  him- 
self has  never  touched  an  American  subject 
in  prose  without  a  distinct  injury  to  his 
reputation.  The  Eussians  have  had  their 
day.  With  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
foreign  novelists  new  to  us,  the  national 
attention  is  directed  towards  the  future  of 
American  fiction.  The  novelists  of  to-day 
may  not  be  in  that  future,  but  they  are 
certainly  trying  to  be." 


A  VOLUME  of  verse  by  Mr.  Theodore 
Watts-Dunton,  called  The  Coming  of  Love  and 
Other  Poems,  will  be  published  by  Mr.  Lane 
on  the  20th.  The  book  wiU  contain  a 
number  of  Eomany  poems. 


On  Tuesday  next,  Messrs.  MacmiUan  & 
Co.  wiU  instal  themselves  in  their  new 
premises  south  of  Leicester-square.  The 
tendency  of  publishers  to  move  westward  is 
as  curious  as  it  is  marked,  and  Messrs. 
Macmillan's  move  from  Bedford-street  to 
St.  Martin's  Street  will  seal  the  title  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Charing  Cross  to 
be  a  new  publishing  centre  in  London. 
Messrs.  MacmiUan's  new  premises  are  very 
extensive,  and  they  have  been  buUt  and 
fitted  up  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  firm. 
The  building,  which  has  entrances  in  St. 
Martin's-lane  and  Whitcomb-street,  stands 
partly  on  the  site  of  an  old  galleried  inn, 
"  The  Nag's  Head,"  which  flourished  when 
Whitcomb-street  was  called  Hedge-lane. 
The  neighbourhood  has  Uterary  associations 
with  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Dr.  Martin  Burney 
and  his  daughter  Fanny,  and  others. 


A  GERMAN  translation  of  Mr.  Percy  AVTiite's 
novel  Corruption  is  now  appearing  in  the 
Frankfurter  Zeitmig.  It  will  afterwards  be 
published  in  book  form. 


Me.  Allen  continued  :  "I  give  it  only  as 
an  opinion,  and  it  may  be  worth  nothing 
whatever,  but  the  literary  situation  in  this 


The  Elizabethan  Stage  Society  annoimce 
for  their  third  season  the  revival  of  Ford's 
tragedy,  "The  Broken  Heart";  also  of 
Middleton  and  Eowley's  drama,  "  The 
Spanish  Gipsy."  There  wiU  be  revived 
besides  a  comedy  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher; 
and  Ben  Jonson's  fragment,  "The  Sad 
Shepherd."  The  first  performance  of  the 
season  will  be  given  on  Tuesday  evening, 
November  2,  at  the  Mansion  House,  by  in- 
vitation of  the  Lord  Mayor.  The  play 
chosen  for  representation  on  that  occasion  is 
"The  Tempest." 

Heee  is  another  example  of  the  way  dedi- 
cations should  not  be  written.  It  appears 
in  front  of  a  new  novel,  called  A  Return  to 

Nature : 

"To  M.  M.  N. 

"  We  spoke  of  stars  once,  madam.  My  star- 
lore  is  but  little  ;  but  this  I  know  of  the  star 
Jupiter,  that  there  are  other  stars  of  which  some 
always  shine  upon  his  dark  side. 

"  Happy  star  Jupiter  ! 

"  Do  you  take  my  meaning,  madam,  and  will 
you  shine  upon  my  dark  side,  like  those  kindly 
stars  ?  " 
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WHAT   THE   PEOPLE   EEAD. 
I. — A  Solicitor. 

I  HAD  just  ordered  lunch  when  my  solicitor 
walked  into  the  club  dining-room,  and  sat 
down  by  my  side.  Tregarthen  is  accounted 
prosperous  in  his  profession.  I  remarked 
that  I  had  just  met  a  certain  author  in  the 
Strand. 

"  Who  ?  "  said  Tregarthen. 

I  repeated  the  name. 

Tregarthen  laid  down  the  menu-card, 
gave  his  order,  and  then  turned  to  me. 

"Now,  what  attitude,"  he  said,  "am  I 
exiseeted  to  assume  in  the  face  of  this 
information  ?  " 

"Well,"  I  said,  "I  thought  ycu'd  be 
interested.     His  book " 

"  Oh,  he  writes  books  ?  " 

"  Of  course.     You  know  him  by  name." 

"  ^\'^lat  did  you  say  his  name  was  ?  " 

Again  I  repeated  it. 

Tregarthen  looked  critically  at  his  cold 
beef,  and  shook  his  head. 

"  I  never  heard  of  him,"  he  said. 

"  Seriously  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Are  you  trying  to  get  at  me?"  said 
Tregarthen. 

' '  But  don't  you — well,  don't  you — try  to 
keep  up  with  current  literature?  " 

"If  you  mean,  do  I  read  current  books  ; 
well,  I  don't.  Can  you  suggest  any  reason 
why  I  should  ?  " 

' '  One  likes  to  be  in  touch  with  the  thought 
of  the  day." 

"  Literary  men,"  said  Tregarthen,  "  have 
a  curiously  exaggerated  opinion  of  their 
importance.  Do  you  suppose  that  I 
don't  think  for  myself?  Because  I  do, 
pretty  continually.  And  why  should  I  pay 
six  shillings  to  this  friend  of  yours — what  is 
his  name  ? — to  do  my  thinking  for  me  ?  " 

"But  don't  you  feel  any  curiosity  when 
you  see  the  advertisements  of  a  new  novel, 
with  a  taking  title  by,  say,  Anthony  Hope, 
or  HaU  Caine,  or  H.  Q.  WeUs,  or " 

"  Certainly.  And  if  I  do  I  take  the 
opportunity  when  I  am  invited  out  to  dinner 
of  asking  the  girl  next  me  to  teU  me  about 
the  new  novel.  Girls  can  generally  give 
you  a  good  idea  of  the  last  new  novel.  And 
when  she  has  told  me  about  it  I  am 
extremely  glad  that  I  haven't  wasted  my 
time  by  reading  it.  I  manage  to  get  a 
pretty  good  notion  of  current  literature  that 
way.  Now  and  then  I  read  a  book — I 
admit  that — but  that  is  only  when  I  take  a 
girl  in  to  dinner  who  tells  me  of  a  plot  that 
doesn't  bore  me  to  death." 

"  Then  you  depend  entirely  on  the  most 
incompetent  of  critics  ?  " 

Tregarthen  ate  his  cold  beef  in  silence  for 
a  few  moments. 

"  Girls  are  not  so  siUy  as  they  look,"  he 
said. 

"  But  don't  you  want  to  be  amused  ?  "  I 
said  ;   "to  see  pictures  of  life,  to " 

"  I  don't  depend  on  novels  for  that,"  said 
Tregarthen.  "  I  don't  want  siUy  people  to 
invent  situations  for  me  when  I've  got 
them  ready  made  every  day  in  my  office. 
Take  the  case  of  Blantyre  v.  Hopkins,  for 
example." 

"  I  never  heard  of  it,"  I  murmured. 

"Possibly  not,"  said  Tregarthen.  "It 
hasn't  got  into  the  papers,  because  the  in-  , 


teresting  part  of  it  doesn't  come  into  court. 
But  if  a  man — your  friend,  for  instance, 
what's  his  name  ?  —  Anthony — Anthonj' — 
TroUope " 

"  Hope,"  I  said. 

"  Well,  Anthony  Hope,  or  any  of  those 
people,  if  he  can  make  a  story  as  interest- 
ing as  Blant^Te  v.  Hopkins,  then  I'll  buy 
his  book.  What's  more,  I'll  read  it.  But 
he  can't." 

Tregarthen  set  down  his  knife  and  fork, 
and  looked  round  to  call  for  his  bill.  He 
is  a  rapid  and  bad  luncher. 

"My  dear  boy,"  he  said,  "a  solicitor 
doesn't  want  a  novelist  to  tell  him  what 
life  is  like." 

It  struck  me  that  in  all  probability  a  good 
many  people  do  not  read  the  books  they  are 
supposed  to  read.     I  decided  to  investigate. 

C.  E. 


PAEIS    LETTEE. 

(From  our  French  Correspondent.) 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  sad  thing  for  a  nation 
to  feel  itself  morally  above  its  literature. 
It  is  by  no  means  necessary  for  poets  and 
novelists  to  instruct  or  to  preach  ;  but  it 
should  be  far  from  their  mission  to  degrade 
with  the  ferocious  consistency  of  the  modern 
French  masters.  Prance  is  not  better  than 
any  other  land,  but  assuredly  for  those  who 
know  her  she  is  not  worse.  All  these  inter- 
minable volumes  of  scandal,  documents, 
vicious  gossip,  "  mufleries  "  and  "  rosseries  " 
at  first  sicken,  and  then  exasperate.  The 
falsity  of  them  is  so  obvious,  so  cheap,  so 
irredeemably,  vulgarly  venal.  Suppose,  for 
one  moment,  what  everybody  agrees  to  deny, 
that  life  in  Paris  was  what  Gyp,  Paul 
Hervieu,  JIarcel  Prevost  and  Company  per- 
sist so  lugubriously  and  monotonously  in 
painting,  then  what  remains  for  them  to 
reveal  year  after  year  ?  The  ignoble  tale 
of  adultery  has  been  told  so  often,  without 
poignancy,  struggle,  romance,  or  remorse, 
that  now  surely  it  may  be  conceded  there 
remains  not  a  detail  to  invent  for  the 
readiest  wit.  We  know  it  all  so  well. 
The  young  viscount  who  scents  himself  to 
pay  an  afternoon  call  for  the  first  time 
on  a  beautiful  and  enigmatic  marquise 
between  two  ages,  will  be  her  lover 
in  the  French  sense  of  the  word  before 
twenty-four  hours  have  elapsed.  And  then 
all  the  old,  old  details  ;  the  bachelor's 
entresol,  the  subdued  lights,  the  delicate 
silks  and  couches ;  the  double  veil,  the  hired 
vehicle,  the  eager  entrance  and  anxious 
exit.  Ever  and  ever  the  same  details  of 
toilet  and  gesture,  as  if  the  whole  wretched 
business  were  not  more  stale  than  last 
year's  bread,  less  inviting  than  the  sewer- 
washed  waters  of  the  Seine  in  its  city 
course. 

All  this  pornography,  which,  in  giving 
France's  reputation  to  the  dogs  and  foreign 
contempt,  provides  a  very  decent  and  hard- 
working body  of  reporters,  who  mistake 
cultivated  journalism  for  literature,  and 
who  have  the  modesty  to  call  themselves 
"  men  of  letters,"  which  they  undoubtedly 
are,  instead  of  creators,  which  heaven 
knows  they  are  far  from  being,  with  com- 


fortable incomes — a  blessed  result  rarely 
obtained  by  real  literature — bids  fair  to 
win  its  own  extinction  from  excess  of  zeal. 
Young  writers  are  rising  on  all  sides  in 
violent  protest  against  this  eternal  servitude 
of  sensuaUty.  Not  so  long  ago  M.  Maurice 
Bouehor  shook  himself  free  of  the  gross 
chains  of  the  famous  "Theatre  Libre."  His 
new  "  Hymn  to  Venus  "  might  be  endorsed 
b}'  the  Social  Purity  League,  and  romantic 
youths  could  not  recite  a  finer  prayer  : 

"  Perniet,  que  le  desir,  patiemment  dompte, 
Se  transforme  en  profonde  at  virile  tendresse, 
Fais  que  Tamour  en  moi  devienne  la  bonte. 

Et    souffre,    en    cette    nuit    que    le    silence 

oppresse, 
Que  sans  etre — haute  par  le  remords  cruel 
Je  redise  le  uom,  doux  oomme  une  caresse 
De  ma  rieuseamie,  aux  yeux  coideiu-  de  ciel." 

The  critics  are  so  struck  by  this  new  fresh 
note  of  virtue  and  sentiment  in  French  poetry 
to-day,  that  they  quietly  expect  to  be  pro- 
jected out  of  symbolism  and  every  other 
industrious  research  after  obscene  nonsense 
back  into  the  placid  shallows  of  the  morning 
of  romance.  "'Pon  my  conscience,"  one 
critic  exclaims,  "  I  believe  the  poet  of  the 
future  will  be  some  amiable  young  man, 
who  will  tell  us  that  the  beloved  betrayed 
him,  and  that  he  was  full  of  grief." 

M.  Maurice  Pugo  (if  it  were  not  for 
Maurice  de  Saxe  and  Maurice  Barres,  we 
should  be  tempted  to  believe  there  is  a 
spiritualising  influence  in  the  name  of 
Maurice  wafted  from  Belgium)  violently 
attacks,  in  the  worst  possible  French — which 
M.  Gaston  Deschamps  likens  to  a  French 
acquired  in  German  translations — the  miser- 
able inadequacy  and  corruption  of  the 
present  system  of  education  in  France. 
The  State,  alas !  we  learn  on  all  sides,  is 
cjTiioally  indifferent  to  the  crude  young  souls 
tumbled  recklessly  by  indifferent  or  ignorant 
parents  into  the  brutalising  mould  of  its 
despotism.  M.  Jean  Aicard,  in  one  of  his 
novels,  has  already  passionately  lamented 
the  moral  and  social  wrongs  of  young  mid- 
shipmen and  sub-lieutenants  debarred  from 
the  innocent  delights  of  romantic  engage- 
ment and  love-marriage,  and  condemned  to 
waste  and  stain  their  youth  in  degrading 
ties.  M.  Art  Eoei  has  Lifted  a  virile  and 
impressive  voice  in  behalf  of  his  youthful 
military  comrades,  and  with  an  eloquence 
both  tender  and  martial  sketches  the  note 
of  reform  in  camjJ  and  barrack.  And  on 
behalf  of  French  youth  of  all  classes  Sully 
Prudhomme  has  written  : 

"Custom  in  France,  where  real  betrothals 
are  unknown,  makes  the  condition  of  young 
lads  who  respect  themselves  very  diflficult  from 
the  age  of  puberty  until  marriage.  A  young 
man  is  practically  left  to  himself  to  solve  the 
cruel  problem  imposed  upon  his  conscience  by 
our  social  state.  How  can  he  yield,  without 
degrading  himself,  to  the  most  imperious 
instincts  of  the  senses,  of  which  the  heart 
becomes  an  acoompHce,  before  he  may  legally 
satisfy  them  ?  Hence  scruples  full  of  anguish, 
weaknesses,  and  heroic  struggles,  all  an  interior 
drama.  .  .   . 

"  In  reading  verse  in  which  the  combat  and 
sufferings  of  the  twentieth  year  find  discreet 
but  sincere  expression,  more  than  one  of  us 
will  feel  the  ache  in  his  soul  of  old  wounds. 
Youth  is  a  difficult  age  ;  we  do  not  envy  it," 
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M.  Maurice  Pugo  would  lighten  this  diffi- 
cult period  by  tlie  accepted  joys  of  fresh 
and  innocent  love,  by  the  excitement  of  a 
chosen  engagement  and  an  early  marriage 
of  inclination.  He  would  suppress  the  dot, 
fatal  blight  of  romance  in  France.  Tliis 
young  man  would  be  spared  the  now  obli- 
gatory ordeal  and  consecration  of  the  brutal- 
ising  Latin  Quarter,  the  squalid  bohemianism 
and  the  tristeful  sprees.  He  would  sujipress 
inheritance  as  well  as  the  dot,  holding  that 
man  should  work  for  whatever  he  obtains 
and  enjoys,  and  he  would  reform  literature 
and  art.  Naturalism  he  weU  describes  as 
a  solemn  and  gloomy  renunciation  of  beauty. 
The  popidar  masters,  whether  Bourget  or 
Zola,  have  all  equally  repudiated  man's 
inalienable  right  to  reverie  and  aspiration. 
Psychology  he  holds  to  be  mere  mechanism, 
and  beseeches  young  writers  to  turn  their 
back  upon  venality,  commerce,  scandal,  the 
basenesses  of  industry  and  fabrication.  And 
I  think  he  is  not  preaching  in  the  desert. 

H.  L. 


THE    BOOK    MARKET. 


THE    B00KSH0P8. 
West    Centrai.. 

AT  the  large  shop  at  Holborn  Bars  they 
make  much  of  editions  de  luxe.  The 
new  twelve-volume  edition  of  Mr.  Kipling's 
works,  not  yet  published,  is  there  oii'ered  for 
subscription.  But  I  hear  that  the  market 
value  of  the  set  has  alread}-  risen  from  six 
guineas,  its  published  price,  to  nearly  nine 
guineas.  Only  1,050  copies  are  offered  to 
the  public,  and  the  few  copies  not  already 
bespoken  wiU  be  "held  for  the  rise."  The 
editions  de  h(,xe  of  Mr.  Meredith's  and  Charles 
Lever's  novels  seem  to  be  having  a  safe, 
uneventful  passage  through  the  bookshops. 
I  noticed  that  Messrs.  Bell  &  Son's  new 
four- volume  edition  of  Vasari's  Lives  of  the 
Painters,  just  published  at  thirty-sis  shillings, 
was  well  to  the  front.  Of  new  novels  the 
three  most  prominent  were  In  Kedar^s  Tents, 
1  he  Martian,  and  *S7.  Icex.  The  last-named 
is  bound  in  an  almost  black  cloth  and  is  not 
ineffective  in  a  shop  window.  Mr.  Bret 
Harte's  Three  Partners  was  also  given  a 
good  place.  Among  serious  books  were  Mr. 
Gardiner's  second  volume  of  his  History  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  Protectorate  and  Mr. 
Andrew  Tuer's  History  of  the  IIorn-Booh. 
Mr.  Morris's  romance.  The  Water  of  the 
Wondrous  Isles,  was  to  be  seen  in  the  larpfe 
paper  Kolmscott  edition  ;  and  all  who  did 
not  run  could  read  how  in  the  dim  wood 
(!idled  Evilshaw— what  a  foil  to  Holborn  !— 
"  was  neither  highway  nor  byway,  nor  wood- 
reeve,  nor  way-warden  ;  never  came  chajjman 
thence  into  Utterhay;  no  man  of  Ftterhay 
was  80  pool-  or  so  'bold  that  lio  d'urst  raise 
tlie  Imnt  tljerein ;  no  outlaw  durst  Hee  thereto  ; 
no  man  of  God  had  .such  trust  in  the  saints 
that  durst  build  him  a  cell  in  that  wood." 

A  hundred  yards  further  west  a  small 
window  makes  a  good  show  of  St.  Ires,  and 
The  Martian,  and  In  Kedar's  Tents.  These 
seem  to  be  the  three  stories  of  the  moment. 
The  Christian  is  still  everywhere  to  be  seen, 
but   its  climax  was  reached  quickly   some 


weeks  ago.  Mr.  Lang's  Breams  and  Ghosts, 
Prof.  Dowden's  French  Literature,  and  the 
new  Eversley  edition  of  Green's  The  Making 
of  England,  were  to  be  seen  in  this  window. 
A  new  cheap  edition  of  Sartor  Pesartus,  put 
forth  by  Messrs.  Service  &  Paton,  was  also 
given  a  good  chance. 

In  Oxford-street,  between  the  Tottenham 
Court-road  and  Regent's-circus,  a  large 
comer  shop  had  all  the  books  of  the  moment 
well  placed.  Unkist,  Unkind!  and  What 
Maisie  ICneio  were  hospitably  entreated ; 
The  Christian  was  given  the  company 
of  The  Scapegoat,  The  Peemster,  and  The 
Manxman.  Messrs.  Nimmo's  new  six- 
shilling  edition  of  the  "Border  Waverley 
Novels "  was  in  easy  view,  and  —  for  a 
surprise — space  was  found  for  those  fine 
books  of  the  late  Mr.  Hamerton,  The 
Intellectual  Life  and  Human  Intercourse. 
A  corner  shoji  usually  devotes  its  best 
window  to  the  books  of  the  moment,  and 
its  second  best  to  the  books  of  yesterday 
and  to  series  of  classics.  Here  may  be 
found  very  full  sets  of  the  "Minerva," 
"Scott,"  and  "Silver"  libraries.  The 
"Mermaid  Series"  of  plays,  the  Dry- 
burgh  "  Waverley,"  and  cheap  sets  of 
Ljiiton,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  Ainsworth, 
and  Macaulay. 

In  a  large  Strand  bookshop  aU  the 
probable  books  were  so  well  represented 
that  it  seemed  unprofitable  to  take  note 
of  them.  A  less  conspicuous  feature  in- 
terested me.  This  was  the  immense 
number  of  books  which  are  not  books. 
Exclusive  of  series  of  guide-books  and  tech- 
nical hand-books  I  noticed  the  following  : 

How  to  Read  Faces.  Cooling Cupsand Dniufij 
How  to  MesmeriKc.  Drinks. 

Chiromaiicy.  Wlien  was  it  i  A 
How  to  Bead  Heads.  British  Chronology. 

Etiquette  for  Girls.  Dainty  Dishes. 

Orammar  of  Palmistry.  Character  in  Faces,  Fea- 
Things     not    Oenerally         tures,  and  Farms. 

Knmvn.  How  to  Read  Charac- 
Curiosities  of  Science.  ter  in  Handwriting. 

Popular     Errors     Ex-  Etiquette    of     Good 

plained.  Society. 

Familiar     Sayings,  The   Oentlewoman's 

Phrases,    Proverhs,         Handhooh  of  Educa- 

and  Family  Mottoes.         Hon. 

The    New    M.    Ready  Interest  Tahhs. 

Reckoner.  ( 'ohhett's  English  Oram  - 
The  Laiv  of  Landlord        mar. 

and  Tenant.  How  to  Dance. 

Speeches  and  Toasts.  Common  Ailments  and 
The    Book    of   Ready-         their  Cures. 

made  Speeches.  Practical  Instruction  iu 
The    Dream-Book   and         Mesmerism. 

Fortune-Teller.  Cole's  Fun  Doctor. 

The  Chairman's  Guide,  Pros  and  Cons :  A 
Two   Thousand   Fami-         Guide  to  the  Contro- 

liar  Quotations.  versies  of  the  Day. 

These  books  were  priced  from  sixpence 
to  eighteen-pence,  and  it  is  certain  that 
they  have  their  public. 


VILLAGE    EEADING-EOOMS. 

The  march  of  culture  is  too  ajDt  to  omit 
villages  from  its  route.  It  is  true  that,  as 
a  rule,  villagers  have  little  time,  and  less 
inclination,  to  indulge  in  the  delights  of 
reading  anj^hing  beyond  the  paper ;  but, 
although  this  is  the  case  with  the  mass, 
there  remain  a  minority  who  are  genuinely 


interested  in  books,  in  stories,  biography, 
travels,  poetry,  natural  history.  It  is  hard 
that  they  shoidd — often  if  not  generally — 
have  such  poor  literature  served  out  to  them. 

It  seems  to  be  the  belief  of  those  who  are 
responsible  for  the  libraries  of  village 
reading-rooms  that  anything  is  good  enough 
for  a  tired  working  man.  The  periodicals  of 
fifty  years  ago  are  pUed  on  shelves  for  his 
benefit ;  he  is  pestered  with  theological 
works  of  the  driest  nature,  or  his  intellect — 
usually  a  pretty  shrewd  one — is  insulted  by 
little  stories,  the  integrity  of  whose  moral 
oliaracter  is  considered  to  atone  for  the 
feebleness  of  their  execution.  Only  by  rare 
chance  is  a  new  book  of  real  merit  or  vigour 
laid  before  him.  As  a  general  rule,  he  is 
kept  half  a  century  behind  his  day.  Con- 
sidering what  a  quantity  of  good  reading 
matter  is  now  produced  year  by  year,  this 
is  a  hard  condition  of  things. 

Let  us  look  at  an  ordinary  village  reading- 
room.  It  is  long  and  narrow.  The  floor  is 
bare,  or  partly  covered  with  linoleum.  The 
walls  are  washed.  There  are  a  few  pictures : 
reproductions  in  colour  after  Birket  Poster, 
an  engraving  of  Maclise's  picture  of  Wel- 
lington and  Blucher,  three  or  four  botanical 
charts,  the  church  almanack  coloured  by 
hand — probably  by  some  young  parishioner 
not  unacquainted  with  Ministering  Children, 
and  a  copy  of  the  rules.  The  rules  are 
alwaj's  prominent.  They  fix  the  subscrip- 
tion— sixpence  per  month — and  name  the 
penalties  which  follow  if  it  is  not  paid ; 
they  forbid  gambling,  smoking,  bad  lan- 
luage,  and  the  removal  of  books  or  pajaers  ; 
they  state  that  the  hours  of  ojiening  are 
10  to  10,  that  coffee  and  cocoa  are  obtain- 
able from  6  p.m.,  and  so  on.  At  one  end  of 
the  room  is  a  bagatelle-board.  The  chairs 
are  of  solid  wood.  On  a  side  table  is  a  pile 
of  back  numbers  of  the  Illustrated  Lo7idon 
Neies  and  one  or  two  odd  copies  of  the 
Sketch.  On  the  mantelpiece  are  boxes  of 
dominoes,  draughts,  and  chess. 

Above  these  is  the  library,  contained  on 
two  long  shelves.  The  books  are  odd 
volumes  of  Chambers'  Journal,  a  complete 
set  of  Chambers'  Miscellany,  two  or  three 
Waverlej'  novels,  Beeton's  Dictionary  of 
Geography,  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  a  few  Ballan- 
tynes,  a  volume  of  Sunday  at  Home,  five  or 
six  volumes  of  Eliza  Cook's  Journal,  and  a 
score  more  of  books,  mainly  devotional. 
Such  are  the  attractions  of  the  village 
reading-room. 

It  is  not  remarkable  that  the  room  is 
unpopidar,  and  that  country  labourers  are 
behind  the  times.  The  village  is  small, 
but  there  must  be  some  forty  men  in  it, 
to  say  nothing  of  boys  (the  minimum  age 
at  which  one  may  join  is  fourteen),  who 
would  be  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
reading  something  more  fresh  and  modern 
than  most  of  the  books  mentioned.  A  few 
members  may  drop  in  on  Saturdays  to  see 
the  j)ictures  in  the  new  Illustrated  London 
News,  and  bagatelle  exerts  some  sway ;  but 
the  shelves  are  neglected,  or  their  books 
read  and  re-read  in  a  kind  of  stupor. 
And  no  wonder !  These  are  not  books  for 
1897.  Chambers'  Miscellany  vms  an  admirable 
publication  in  its  da}',  but  its  day  is  over. 
The  pity  of  it  is  that  within  a  mile  of  the 
reading-room  are  half  a  dozen  large  houses 
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wherein  superfluous  books — good  fiction, 
good  poetry,  good  history,  good  biography, 
good  ti'avel — are  h'ing  in  heaps. 


AMERICAN    PUBLISHING. 

Some  Interesting  Figures. 
The  proportion  of  English  books  pub- 
lished in  America  to  the  works  of  native 
writers  has  for  years  appeared  to  be  very 
large.  It  has,  however,  been  diminishing 
ever  since  the  amendment  of  the  copyright 
laws  prevented  the  flooding  of  the  American 
market  with  cheap  editions  of  English 
books.  The  American  author,  relieved  of 
that  ruinous  competition,  is  doing  much 
better,  and  the  position  at  the  present 
moment  is  seen  in  the  following  table  of 
figures,  based  on  an  analysis  of  this 
autumn's  announcements.  The  national 
origin  of  616  books  just  published,  or  just 
about  to  be  published,  in  the  States  is 
accounted  for  as  follows  : 

Of  English 


America 
28 
36 


Biography 32 

History        7 

General  Literature     .  .      .  .  38 

Poetry 5 

Fiction -18 

Travels         12 

Art  and  Archoiology  .  .  .  .  12 
Music  and  the  Drama  .  .  3 
Science  and  Nature  .  .  .  .  4 
Pohtics  and  Economics     .  .       4 

Philosophy  and  Psychology  — 

Theology  and  Religion      .  .  22     .  .      63 

Sport 12     .  .     — 

199  417 

The    figures    for    books  on    Sport    and 
Philosophy  are  very  curious. 


18 

136 

16 

7 

4 

23 

19 

1.5 


THE    WEEK. 


THE  event  of  the  week  has,  of  course, 
been  the  publication  of  the  biography 
of  Lord  Tennyson  by  his  son.  Another  new 
work  of  importance  is  the  second  volume  of 
Mr.  Gardiner's  Histoiy  of  the  Cominonavalth 
and  Frotectoratc.  A  critical  biography  of 
Alhrecht  Durer,  by  Mr.  Lionel  Gust,  and 
Private  Papers  of  William  TFilberforce,  edited 
by  Mr.  A.  M.  Wilberforce,  should  be  noted. 
New  novels,  which  are  very  numerous,  are 
catalogued  and  described  elsewhere. 

Two  books  in  which  history  is  helped  out 
with  fiction  may  also  be  mentioned.  These 
are  T/ie  Diarij  of  Master  William  Silence  and 
The  Maiden  and  Married  Life  of  Mary  Powell, 
afterwards  Mistress  Milton.  The  following 
is  a  complete  list  of  books  we  have  received 
in  the  past  week  : 

theological  and  biblical. 

A   Peimei!    of   the    Biblh.     By   W.  H.    Bennett,    M.A, 

ilethuen  &  Co.    28.  ea. 
The  HEE0D8.    By  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D.    Service  &  Paton, 

3s.  6d. 

ReasO.IS   foe  the  HlGHBE  CeIIICISM  OF    THE   HEXiTEnCH, 

By  Rev.  Isaac  Gibson.    George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.  (Phila 
delphia).    50  cents. 

StODII  SinAITICA,    No.   VI.  :    a    PALESTIHIAlf     SlEIAC   Lec 

TioNAEY.    Containing   Lessons  from   the   Pentateuch 
Job,  Proverbs,  &c.      Edited   by  Agnes  Smith  Lewis 
C.  J.  Clay  &  Sons.    12s.  6d. 
Seeuoss  PaEACBED  m  EroM  Colleoe  Obapei.,  1870-1897 
By  Francis  St.  John  Thackeray,  M.A.    George  Bell  & 


A     CeITICAL      AWD     ExEGETICAti       CoMMENTAET      ON"      THE 

Epistles  to  the  Philippiaits  lwb  to  Philemon.  By 
Rev.  R.  Vincent,  D.D.  T.  &  T.  Clark  (Edinburgh). 
8s.  6d. 

BABTLOtriAN     IrfFLUENCE     OtT     THE     BiBLE,      AKD     POPULAK 

Beliefs.  By  A.  Smythe  Palmer,  D.D.  David  Nntt. 
38.  6d. 

A  Histoey  op  Cheistianitt  in  the  Apostolic  Age.  By 
Arthur  Cushman  MoQiffert,  D.D.  T.  &  T.  Clark  (Edin- 
burgh).   128. 

The  Mastee's  Watchword.  By  Rev,  Jervis  Coats,  M.A. 
James  MacLebose  &  Sons  (Glasgow). 

Two  EsSATS  OK  Thbisu.  By  Andrew  Seth,  M.A.  William 
Blackwood  &  Sons.    2s.  6d. 

A  Guide  ro  Biblical  Siudt.  By  A.  S.  Peake,  M.A. 
Hodder&  Stougbton.    3s.  ed. 

The  Holt  Bible,  containing  the  Old  and  Nhw  Testa- 
ments (Eversley  Series).  Vol.1.:  Genesis  TO  Nbhbebs. 
With  an  Introduction  by  J.  W.  Mackail.  Macmillan  & 
Co.    6s. 

The  Gospel  in  the  Epistles.  By  J.  Guinness  Rogers, 
B.A.    Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co. 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 
Alfbed,  Lord  Tennyson  :  a  Memoie.    By  his  Son.    2  vols. 

Macmillan  &  Co. 
France  undee  Louis  XV.    By  James  Breck   Perkins.    2 

vols.    Smith,  Elder  &  Co. 
A  Memoir  of  William  Penqelli   of  Toeijuay.     Edited 

by  Hester  Pengellj'.    John  Murray.    188. 
Undee  the  Red  Crescent  :    Adventuees  of  an  English 

SUEQEON    with    THE     TUEKISH    AeMY    AT   PlEVNA    AND 

Bezerohm,    1877-1878.    Related   by  Charles   S.   Ryan, 

M.B.,  and  John  Samles,  B.A.    JohaMurray.    Os. 

Eras    of    the    Christian    Church;      the    Age    of    the 

Renascence.     By  Paul  Van  Dyke.    T.  &  T.  Clark.     6s. 

The  Homes  and  Haunis   of    Sir  Waltee  Scott,  Baet. 

By  George  C.  Napier,  M.A. 
The  SscEBr  Cabinet  of  History.      Translated  from    the 
French  by  W.  C.  Costello.    Charles  Carrington  (Paris). 
Richard  Hakldyt  :  an  Address  to  the  Haklbit  Society. 

By  Sir  Clements  Markham.    Bedford  Press. 
The  Maiden  and  Makkied  Life  of  Mary  Powell,  aftee- 
WAEDS  Mistress  Milton.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Hutton,  B.D.    John  C.  Nimmo.    68. 
Heroes  of  the  Nations:  Ulysses  S.  Grant.    By  William 

Conant  Church.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    os. 
The  Story  of  the  Empire  Series;  the   Story  of  India. 

By  Demetrius  C.  Boulger.    Horace  Marshall  it  Son. 
Gossip  from  a  Muniment  Room:  being  Passages  in  the 
Lives  of  Anne  and  Maey  FrrroN,  157i  to  1618.    Tran- 
scribed  and   edited    by  Lady  NewiUgate-Newdegate. 
David  Nutt. 
The  Children's  Study:   France.     By  Mary  C.  Rowsell. 

T.  Fisher  Unwin.    23.  Gd. 
Private    Papers    of   William  Wilberforce.    Edited  by 

A.  M.  Wilberforce.  T.  Fisher  Unwin.  128. 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots:  from  her  Birth  to  her  Plight 
INTO  England.  By  David  Hay  Fleming.  Hodder  & 
Stoughton.  73.  6d. 
History  of  the  Commonwealth  and  Peotectobate,  16i9- 
1660.  By  Samuel  Rawson  Gardiner,  M.A.  Longmans, 
Green  it  Co.    21s. 

POETRY,    ESSAYS,    CRITICISM. 
English  Minstrelsie.     Edited  by  S.  Baring-Gould,  B.A. 

T.  C.  &  E.  C.  Jack  (Edinburgh). 
The  CANrERBCEY  Poets:  the  Poetical  Works  of  Heney 
KiRKE  White.  Edited,  with  Biographical  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  H.  Kirke  Swann. 
Sketches  from  Old  Virginia.    By  A.  G.  Bradley.    Mac- 
millan &  Co.    6s. 
Saetoe  Resartcs.    By  Thomas  Carlyle.    Service  &  Paton. 

Is.  6d. 
Albrecht  DiJRER:  A  Studt  OF  His  Life  ahd  Work.    By 

Lionel  Cust.    Seeley  &  Co. 
Thb   Diary  of  Master  William   Silence.     By  the  Rt. 

Hon.  D.  H.  Madden.     Longmans,  Greesi  &  Co.     16s. 
The  Water  of  the  Wondrous  Isles.    By  William  Morris. 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    7s.  6d. 
The  Earth  Beeath,  and  Other  Poems.    By  A.  E.    John 

Lane.    3s.  6d. 
Lays  of  Ind.    By  "  AUph  Cheem."     Tenth  edition.    W. 

Thacker  &  Co.    6s. 
Poetical   Greetings    from    the    Par   East:     Japanese 
Poems.    By  K.  Florenz.    Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co. 
Poems  in  Two  Volumes.     By  William  Wordsworth.    Re- 
printed from  the  original  edition  of  1807.    Edited  by 
Thomas  Hutchinson,  M.A     David  Nutt. 
SCIENCE. 
The  Principles  of  Chemistry.    ByD.  Mendeli(Sa.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Russian  by  George  Kamensky.      Edited 
by  T.  A.  Lawson.    2  vols.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
Second  editiuu. 


Alternate-Current  Working.    By  Alfred  Hay,    Biggs  & 

Co.     63. 
FiEST   Principles   of    Electricity  and  Magnetism,    By 

C.  H.  W.  Biggs.    Biggs  &  Co.    3s.  6d. 
An   Elementary   Treatise    on  the    Meibic   System   of 

Weights  and  Measures.    By  J.  Hambltn  Smith,  M.A. 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
Sleep  :     its    Physiology,    Pathology,    Hygiene,    and 

Psychology.    By  Marie  de  Manaefine.    Walter  Scott. 

38.  6d. 

FICTION:   NEW    EDITIONS. 
Old  MoETALirr,  and  The  Pirate.    By  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

TRAVEL    AND    TOPOGRAPHY. 
Danish  Arctic  Expeditions,  1605-1620.    2  vols.    Edited  by 

C.  C.  A.  Gosch.    Haklnyt  Society. 
The  Tenth  Island  :  being  some  Account  of  Newfound- 
land, ITS  People,  its  Politics,  its  Problems,  and  its 

Peculiarities.    By  Beckles  Wilson.     Grant  Richards. 

3s.  6d. 

CHILDRKN'3    BOOKS. 
Meg  Langholme  ;  or,  the  Day  after  To-morrow.    By  Mrs, 

Molesworth.    W.  &  R.  Chambers.    5s. 
The  Revelations  of  a  Sprite.    By  Lily  Neville.    Edited 

and  illustrated  by  Auber  Melville  Jackson.    T.  Fisher 

Unwin.    38.  6d. 
Australian    Paiby   Tales.    By    Atha    Wesfbury.    Ward, 

Lock  &  Co. 
Hoodie.    By  Mrs.  Molesworth.    W.  &  R.  Chambers,  Ltd. 

38.  6d. 
The  "Rover's"  Quest.      By  Hugh  St.  Loger.      W.  &  R. 

Chambers.    3s.  6d. 
HuniedThbouoh  Fiji;  or,  'Twixt  Convict  and  Cannibal. 

By  Reginald  Horsley.    W.  &  R.  Chambers.    3s.  8d. 

BOYS"   BOOKS. 
Chums,  1897.    CaBsell  &  Co. 
Afloat  with  Nelson;  or,  prom  Nile  to  Trafalgar.     By 

Charles  H.  Eden.    John  Macqueen. 
The  Boys  of  HuHriNGLEY:  a  Public  School  Story.    By 

K.  C.  M.  Eady  and  R.  Eady.    Andrew  Melrose.    3s.  Od. 

EDUCATIONAL. 
Passages   from    Latin   Authors  foe  Tkanslition    into 
English.    By  E.  S.  Shuckburgh,  M.A.    Macmillan  & 
Bowes  (Cambridge). 

NATURAL   HISTORY. 
The    Tribes   on  my   Frontier  :  an  Indian  Naturalist's 
Foreign    Policy.     By  Bha.    Sixth  edition.     And  A 
Naturalist   on   the    Prowl.      Second   edition.     W. 
Thacker  &  Co.    69.  each. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Italic  DiALdcTS.  Edited,  with  a  Grammar  and  Glos- 
sary, by  R.  S.  Conway,  M.A.  Cambridge  University 
Press. 

Piscatorial  Patches.  By  Martin  Fescador.  P.  V.  White 
&  Co.    Is. 

Cuba  in  War  Time.  By  Richard  Harding  Davis.  Illus- 
trated by  Frederic  Remington.  William  Heinemann, 
38.  8d. 

Lumen.  By  Camille  Flammarion.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  A.  A.  M.  and  R.  M.    William  Heinemann. 

A  Question  of  the  Water  of  the  Land.  By  Dante 
.\lighieri.  Translated  by  Charles  Hamilton  Bromby. 
David  Nutt.    23. 

The  Savage  Club  Papers.  Edited  by  J.  E.  Muddock. 
Hutchinson  A  Co.    6s. 

Modern  Thoughts  on  Life  and  Conduct,  and  Mobeew 
Thoughts  on  Religion  and  OnLTUBE.  Selected  and 
compiled  by  H.  W.  Smith.  WilUams  &  Norgate.  Cs. 
each. 

Gleanings  in  Buddha-Fields:  Studies  of  Hand  and 
Soul  in  the  Par  Bast.  By  Latcadio  Hearn.  Harper 
&  Bros. 

The  Dwelling-House.  By  George  Vivian  Poore,  M.  D 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    3s.  6d. 

The  Ancient  Wisdom:  an  Outline  of  Theosophical 
Teachings.  By  Annie  Besant.  Theosophical  Publish- 
ing Society. 

The  Kingdom  of  Manhood.  By  Horace  G.  Groser, 
Andrew  Melrose.    3s.  6d. 

THB    SOCIETY    FOR    PROMOTING    CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE. 


Machineet  of  the  Universe,  2s.  ;  Addresses  and  Se 

Is.  ed.;  Papal  Conclaves,  Is.  6d. ;  Mishons  to  Jews, 
6d.;  Shout  Reading  foe  MOTHEEs'  Meetings,  6d. ;  By 
Sartal  Sands,  3s.  6d.;  Miss  Carr's  Young  Ladies, 
3s. ;  Parting  Ways,  3s.  ;  Carrier's  Cart,  2s.  ;  Wild 
GWEN,  23. ;  Seaside  Stoby,  Is. ;  Heroes  of  the  Chit  . 
Siege,  Is.  ;  Interwoven,  Is.  ;  Old  Moneybags'  G       d- 

SON,    Is.;    SllH    OF  MAN,  6d. 
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PUBLISHERS'  AUTUMN  LISTS. 
Messes.  Blackwood  &  Sons'  AioforwcEMENXs 

INCLUDE  : 
"William  Blackwood  and  his  Sons,"  by  Mrs. 
Oliphant;  "  Witli  the  Conquering  Turk,"  by 
G.  W.  Steevens;  "  Dariel :  a  Eomance  of 
Surrey,"  by  E.  D.  Blackmore ;  "Elements  of 
the  Science  of  EeUgion,"  by  C.  P.  Tifle  ;  "  The 
Highlands  in  1749,"  by  Andrew  Lansr ;  "The 
Invasion  of  the  Crimea,"  by  A.  "VV.  Kinglake, 
adapted  for  miHtarj'  students ;  ' '  The  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Military  Topography,"  by 
Major  J.  H.  BowhiU  ;  "  Principles  of  Philo- 
sophical CriticisQi,"  by  S.  H.  Mellone  ;  "  Echoes 
of  Olden  Days,"  by  Beatrice  Harradeu;  "Peace 
with  Honour,"  by  Sydney  C.  Grier ;  "The 
Arms  of  the  Royal  and  Parliamentary  Burghs 
of  Scotland,"  by  John,  Marquess  of  Bute,  K.T., 
J.  E.  N.  Macphail,  and  H.  W.  Lonsdale ;  "A 
Popular  Manual  of  Finance,"  by  Sydney  J. 
Murray ;  "A  Sketch  of  the  Natural  History 
(Vertebrates)  of  the  British  Islands,"  by  F.  G. 
Aflalo,  F.E.Q.S.,  F.Z.S.  ;  "The  Later  Eenais- 
sance,"  by  David  Hannay ;  "Wild  Traits  in 
Tame  Animals,"  by  Louis  Eobinsou ;  "Early 
Fortifications  in  Scotland :  Motes,  Camps,  and 
Forts,"  by  Da\-id  Christison  ;  "  The  Expansion 
of  the  Christian  Life,"  by  the  Eev.  J.  Marshall 
Lang;  "The  Ancient  Church  and  Parish  of 
Abemethy,  Perthshire,"  by  the  Eev.  D.  Butler  ; 
"Two  Lectures  on  Theism,"  by  Andrew  Seth, 
M.A.,  LL.D.  ;  "New  Lights  on  Siberia."  by 
J.  Y.  Simpson;  "Entombed  iu  Flesh,"  by 
M.  H.  Dziewicki;  "The  Early  Eelations  be- 
tween Britain  and  Scandinavia,"  by  Dr.  Hans 
Hildebrand  ;  "A  Manual  of  Agricultural 
Botany,"  from  the  German  of  Dr.  A.  B.  Frank, 
translated  by  John  W.  Paterson,  B.Sc,  Ph.D. 


Messes.    Longmans,    Green    &    Co.'s 
Announcements  include : 

History  and  Bio(jraphy. — "History  of  the 
Coumir'nwpalth  and  Protectorate,  1649-1660," 
by  Samuel  Eawson  Gardiner;  "Drake  and  the 
Tudor  Navy,  with  a  History  of  the  Eise  of 
England  as  a  Maritime  Power,"  by  Julian 
Corbett ;  ' '  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Sir  George 
Sivile,  Baronet,  first  Marquis  of  Halifax,"  by 
H.  C.  Foxcroft;  "  Falklands,"  by  the  Author 
of  "The  Life  of  Sir  Kenebu  Digby  "  ;  "The 
Life  of  Stonewall  Jackson,"  by  Lieut.-Col. 
G.  F.  Henderson;  "A  Memoir  of  the  late  Sir 
Henry  EawHnson,"  written  chiefly  by  his 
brother,  the  Eev.  George  EawUnson;  "The 
Life  and  Letters  of  Henry  Eeeve,  late  Editor 
of  the  'Edinburgh  Eeview,' "  by  J.  K. 
Laughton;  "The  Life  of  Francis  Place,"  by 
Graham  Wallas. 

I''rch'slustii'iil  Bioi/raphy  and  Theology. — "Life 
of  Edward  Bouverie  Pusey,  D.D.,"  by  Henry 
Parry  Liddon;  "The  Life  and  Times  of  Car- 
dinal Wiseman,"  by  Wilfrid  Ward;  "  Chauncy 
Maples,  Pioneer  Missionary  in  East  Central 
Africa  for  Nineteen  Years,"  by  his  Sister; 
"Aspects  of  the  Old  Testament:  being  the 
Bampton  Lectures  for  1897,"  by  Robert  Law- 
rence Ottley;  "The  Perfect  Life,"  by  W.J. 
Knox  Little;  "  The  Validity  of  Papal  Claims: 
Lectures  delivered  in  Rome,"  by  F.  Nutcombe 
Oxenham,  with  a  preface  by  the  Archbishop  of 
York  ;  "  The  Supernatural  in  Nature  :  a  Verifi- 
cation by  Free  Use  of  Science,"  by  Joseph 
William  Reynolds:  "The  Serrice  of  God  ;  Ser- 
mons, Essays,  and  Addresses,"  by  Samuel  A. 
Bamett. 

lim-nancf^.  Novels,  nnd  Stories. — "  The  Water 
of  the  Wondrous  Isles :  a  Eomance,"  by  Wil- 
liam Morris;  "Wayfaring  Men,"  by  Edna 
Lyall;  "A  Tsar's  Gratitude,"  by  Fred  J. 
Whishaw  ;  "  Iva  Kildare,"  by  L.  B.  Walford : 
"  Weeping  Ferry,  .and  Other  Stories,"  by 
Margaret  L.  Woods  ;  "  Suffolk  Tales,  and  Other 
Stories,  Fairy  Legends,  Poems,  Miscellaneous 


Articles,"  by  the  late  Lady  Camilla  Gurdon ; 
"Early  Italian  Love-Stories,"  edited  and 
retold  by  Una  Taylor ;  "  The  Pink  Fairy-Book," 
edited  by  Andrew  Lang;  "Here  they  Are! 
More  Stories,"  written  and  illustrated  by  J.  F. 
Sullivan. 

Poetri/. — "  EampoUi :  Growths  from  an  Old 
Root,"  being  translations,  new  and  old,  chiefly 
from  the  German,  along  with  "  A  Year's  Diary 
of  an  Old  Soul,"  by  George  Macdonald,  LL.D.  ; 
"  Poems,"  by  John  Lucas  Tupper,  selected  and 
edited  by  William  Michael  Rossetti  ;  "Words- 
worth." edited  and  selected  by  Andrew  Lang  ; 
"  Songs  in  Many  Moods,"  by  Nina  F.  Layard. 


Messes,  Chapman  &  Hall's  Announcements 
include  : 

'Unkist,  Unkind,"  by  Violet  Hunt;  "His 
Chief's  Wife,"  by  Baroness  Albert  d'Anethan; 
"Bushy,"  by  Cynthia  M.  Westover;  "Stories 
and  Play  Stories,"  by  Violet  Hunt,  Lady 
Ridley,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Henniker,  Joseph 
Strange,  and  others;  "Sport  and  Travel  in 
India  and  Central  America,"  by  A.  G.  Bagot ; 
"  Nature  and  Sport  in  South  Africa,"  by  H. 
Anderson  Bryden ;  "In  Jutland  with  a  Cycle," 
by  Charles  Edwardes  ;  "  Aquitaine:  a  Traveller's 
Tales,"  by  Wickham  Flower;  "Dante,"  a 
Defence  of  the  Ancient  Text  of  the  "  Divina 
Commedia,"  by  Wickham  Flower;  "  The 
Journals  of  Walter  White";  "  Chrouicles  of 
Blackheath  Golfers,"  edited  by  W.  E.  Hughes  ; 
"The  Art  of  Painting  in  the  Queen's  Reign," 
by  A.  G.  Temple  ;  "  Harbutt's  Plastic  Method," 
by  WilHam  Harbutt ;  "  Modern  Architecture," 
by  H.  Heathcote  Statham;  "The  Building  of 
the  Empire,"  by  Alfred  T.  Story;  "The  Song 
of  Solomon,"  by  H.  Granville  Fell;  "What  is 
Life  ?  "  by  Frederick  Hovenden  ;  "  Bimetallism 
Explained,"  by  WilUam  Thomas  Eothwell ; 
"Selections  from  the  Works  of  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,  Shelley,  and  Keats,"  ^Wth  introduc- 
tion by  Oswald  Crawfurd ;  "Verse  Fancies," 
by  Edward  Lewis  Levetus ;  Set  of  Twelve 
Diagrams,  illustrating  the  Principles  of  Mining, 
arranged  by  F.  T.  Howard  and  E.  W.  Small ; 
"  The  Manufacture  of  Boots  and  Shoes,"  by 
F.  Y.  Golding;  "Carpentry  and  Joinery,"  by 
Thomas  J.  Evans. 


Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co.'s  Announcements 
include  : 
"  Social  England,"  edited  by  H.  D.  Traill 
(completion);  "  Cassell's  Family  Doctor,"  by  a 
"Medical  Man";  "With  Nature  and  a 
Camera,"  by  Eichard  Kearton,  illustrated  by 
Cherry  Keirton ;  "  Familiar  Wild  Flowers,"  by 
F.  E.  Hulme,  popular  edition  ;  "  By  a  Hair's- 
breadth,"  by  HeadonHUl :  "Cupid's  Garden," 
by  Ellen  Thoroeycroft  Fowler;  "A  Limited 
Success,"  by  Sarah  Pitt;  "The  Wrothams  of 
Wrotham  Court,"  by  Frances  Heath  Freshfield; 
"  Sentimental  Tommy,"  by  J.  M.  Barrie;  illus- 
trated library  edition  of  Works  by  E.  L. 
Stevenson:  "Treasure  Island,"  "The  Master 
of  BaUautrae,"  "The  Black  Arrow  "  ;  "  Rogues 
of  the  Fiery  Cross,"  by  S.  Walkey ;  "The 
Church  of  England  :  a  History  for  the  People," 
by  the  Very  Rev.  H.  D.  M.  Spence ;  "The 
'  Quiver '  Volume  for  1897";  "Rivers  of  the 
South  and  West  Coasts"  ;  "  Pictorial  England 
and  Wales  "  ;  "  '  The  Magazine  of  Art '  Volume 
for  1897  "  ;  "  The  Surprising  Adventures  of 
Tuppy  and  Tue,"  by  Mageie  Browne  ;  "  Micky 
Magee's  Menagerie ;  or,  Strange  Animals  and 
their  Doings,"  by  S.  H.  Hamer;  "'Little 
Folks'  Christmas  Volume  for  1897";  "'Bo- 
Peep'  Yearly  Volume  for  1897  "  ;  "A  History 
of  England,"  by  H.  O.  Aniold-Forster  ;  "  This 
World  of  Ours,"  by  H.  O.  Amold-Forster  ; 
"  Cassell's  Lessons  in  French."  by  Louis  Fas- 
queUe  ;  "  Applied  Mechanics,"  by  John  Perry. 


Mr.  Grant  Eichards's  Announcements 

include  : 
"  The  Flower  of  the  Mind  :  a  Choice  among 
the  Best  Poems,"  an  Anthology  by  AHce 
Meynell ;  "A  Book  of  Verses  for  Children," 
an  Anthology  by  Edward  Verrall  Lucas  ;  "  The 
Old  Rome  and  the  New,  and  Other  Studies," 
by  W.  J.  Stillman;  "The  Evolution  of  t^e 
Idea  of  God  :  an  Inquiry  into  the  Origins  of 
Religions,"  by  Grant  Allen;  "  Thn  'Inferno' 
of  Dante,"  translated  into  English  Verse  by 
Eugene  Lee-HamUton ;  ''Tom,  U'llimited:  a 
Story  for  Children,"  by  Martin  Leach  War- 
borough;  "  Eubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam:  a 
Paraphrase  from  several  Literal  Translations," 
by  Eichard  Le  Gallienne;  '■  Eeal  Ghost  Storiei," 
a  revised  reprint  of  the  Christmas  and  New 
Year  numbers  of  the  "  Eeview  of  Eeviews  "  of 
1891-2,  by  W.  T.  Stead;  "The  Flamp.  the 
Ameliorator,  and  the  Schoolboy's  Apprentice," 
three  stories  for  children,  by  Edward  Verrall 
Lucas;  "  Eealms  of  Unknown  Kinas,"  Poems, 
by  Laurence  Alma  Tadeuia ;  "  Cui  Bono  y  "  by 
Gordon  Seymour,  the  third  volume  of  the 
"Ethics  of  the  Surface"  Series;  "Plays  Plea- 
sant and  Unpleasant,"  in  2  vols. :  I.  "  Plea- 
sant," II.  "  Unpleasant,"  by  George  Bernard 
Shaw,  with  general  introduction  and  a  preface 
to  each  play;  "Convict  99:  a  Novel,"  by 
Marie  Connor  Leighton  and  Eobert  Leighton  ; 
"  The  Sub-Conscious  Self  and  its  Eelatiou  to 
Education  and  Health,"  by  Louis  Wald^tein  ; 
new  parts  of  Mr.  Will  Eothenstein's  "  English 
Portraits,"  a  series  of  lithographed  drawings  ; 
"Venice,"  by  Grant  Allen;  "  H.E.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales,"  an  account  of  his  career, 
with  over  sixty  portraits  and  other  illustrations. 


Messrs.  Hutchinson  &  Co.'s  Announcements 

INCLUDE  : 

"Joseph  Arch,  the  Story  of  his  Life,"  told 
by  Himself,  and  edited  with  an  introduction  by 
the  Count'iss  of  Warwick,  with  photogi'avurrf 
portrait ;  "  Human  Sacrifice  among  the  E  tstern 
Jews;  or,  the  Murder  of  Padre  Tomiso,"by 
the  lite  Capt.  Sir  Eichard  Burton,  and  edited 
with  an  introduction  by  AV  H.  Wilkius,  with 
a  portrait  by  the  late  Lord  L-ighton;  "  Pic- 
tviresque  Dublin,  Old  and  New,"  by  Frances 
Gerard,  and  a  large  number  of  illustrations  by 
Miss  Eose  Barton  ;  "  B-auty  Culture,"  by  Miss 
H.  Ellen  Browning  ;  the  first  volume  of  a  new 
series  of  works  on  the  Ijivcs  of  the  Leaders  of 
Men,  entitled  "  Peter  the  Great,"  by  Mr.  Oscar 
Browning,  M.A.,  with  illustrations  ;  the  second 
volume  of  the  "  Concise  Kaowledae  Library," 
entitled  "  Astronomy,"  by  Mr.  J.  Ellard  Gore, 
Miss  Agnes  M.  Clarke,  and  Mr.  A.  Fowler, 
with  103  illustrations;  "The  Sivage  Club 
Papers — Literary  and  Art  Contributions,"  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Morrison,  Mr.  G  A.  Heuty,  Lord 
Charles  Beresford,  Mr.  G.  Man\-ille  Fenn,  Mr. 
Phil  May,  and  others ;  "That  Tree  of  Eden: 
a  Study  in  the  Eeal  Decadence,"  by  Nicholas 
Christian  ;  "  The  Marie  CoreUi  Birthday  Book," 
with  drawings  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Edwards  and 
Mr.  Ernest  Prater ;  "The  HousehoM  Oracle," 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Wood,  Mr.  R.  J.  Griffiths,  Mr. 
L.  D.  Powles,  Mr.  H.  Cameron  Gillies,  Dr. 
Gordon  Stables,  Mr.  W.  E.  Carly,  Mr.  A.  G. 
Payne,  and  edited  by  Mr  Alfred  H.  Miles  ; 
"  A  New  Cookery  Book  on  Ancient  and  Modern 
Cookery,"  by  Mrs.  H.  de  Salis  ;  "  Kings  of  the 
Turf :  Memoirs  and  Anecdote?  of  Owners, 
Trainers,  and  Jockeys."  with  thirty-three  por- 
traits ;  and  "The  Modern  Marriage  Market," 
by  Mrs.  Flora  Annie  Steel,  Miss  Marie  f^orelli, 
Lady  Jeime.  and  Susan  Countess  of  Malmes- 
bury.  In  Fiction  :  new  novels  by  Mr.  Frank- 
fort Moore  and  Mr.  Joseph  Hatton ;  "At  the 
Cross  Eoads,"  by  Miss  F.  F.  Montresor;  "  The 
Prince  of  Mischance,"  by  Mr.  Tom  Gallon; 
"The  Sinner,"  by  "Eita";  "The  Ne'er-do- 
Weel,"    by    Annie     S.   Swan    (Mrs.    Burnett 
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Smith) ;  "  A  Smile  within  a  Tear,"  by  the 
Lady  Gwendolyn  Rimsden ;  "Dr.  Luttrell's 
First  Patient,"  by  Miss  Eosa  Nouchett  Carey; 
"The  Lady  Charlotte,"  by  Miss  Adeline 
Sergeant ;  ' '  By  Right  of  Sword  :  a  Story  of 
Adventure,"  by  Mr.  Arthur  Marchmont;  "A 
Welsh  Singer,"  by  Mr.  Allen  Raine ;  "The 
Blood  of  the  Vampire,"  by  Miss  Florence 
Marryat ;  "  A  Knight  of  the  Nets,"  by  Mrs. 
Amelia  E.  Barr  ;  "A  Lonely  Little  Lady,"  by 
Mr.  Dolf  Wyllarde,  with  fifty  illustrations  by 
Miss  Ida  Lovering ;  "Three  Comely  Miids," 
by  Miss  M.  L.  Pendered;  "  The  Adventure  of 
the  Broad  Arrow :  an  Australian  Romance," 
by  Mr.  Morley  Roberts;  "Good  Mrs.  Hypo- 
crite," by  "Rita";  "For  Love  of  a  Bedouin 
Maid,"  by"Le  Voleur";  "  The  Barn- Stirmers," 
by  Mrs.  H.  N.  Williamson  ;  "In  our  Hours  of 
Ease,"  by  Mr.  Frankfort  Moore  ;  "The  Great 
Jester,"  by  Mr.  Morley  Roberts  ;  ' '  The  Prince's 
Diamond,"  by  Mr.  E.  Hulme  Beaman ;  "  The 
Diamond  Fairy  Book,"  with  eighty-three  illus- 
trations by  Mr.  H.  R.  Millar. 


DRAMA. 


IT  has  been  a  full  and  varied  week  for 
the  first-nighter.  New  theatrical  enter- 
prises continue  to  be  entered  upon,  the 
Avenue  and  the  Eoyalty  being  the  latest  of 
the  smaller  houses  to  open,  though  generally, 
in  the  West-end,  managers  complain  of  bad 
business.  With  new  suburban  theatres  at 
every  turn — East,  West,  North,  and  South — 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  flow  of 
suburban  playgoers  towards  what  Mr.  HaU 
Caine  calls  the  "Devil's  Acre"  should  be 
checked.  Before  the  season  opened  I  ven- 
tured to  warn  West-end  managers  of  what 
was  coming.  The  evil  time  is  already  upon 
them  by  all  accounts,  and  they  have  not 
seen  the  worst  of  it  yet.  But  commercial 
considerations  weigh  little  with  the  theatrical 
speculator,  who  looks  upon  his  business  as, 
what  it  is,  a  species  of  gambling.  The 
result  is,  that  although  probably  not  one-half 
of  the  West-end  theatres  can  be  expected  to 
pay  their  way,  they  are  never  long  without 
a  tenant.  When  Mr.  George  Alexander  has 
returned  to  the  St.  James's,  and  the  Court 
Theatre  has  been  re-opened  with  the  new 
programme  there  in  preparation,  every 
West-end  theatre  wiU  be  occupied. 


The  Avenue,  under  Mr.  Fitzroy  Gardner's 
management,  tries  the  triple  bill,  a  class  of 
entertainment  which  gives  the  theatre  some- 
what of  the  variety  of  the  music-hall.  The 
triple  biU  has  been  successful  and  may  be  so 
again,  but  to  achieve  that  end  its  constituent 
parts  must  all  of  them  be  better  than  those 
Mr.  Gardner  has  given  us.  Over  the  entire 
Avenue  programme  as  it  stands  there  is  the 
trail  of  the  amateur.  The  late  Sir  Charles 
Young  wrote  a  few  fairly  good  plays, 
notably  "Jim  the  Penman,"  but  he  ranked 
to  the  last  as  an  amateur  dramatist.  In 
any  case  he  is  rej^resented  in  the  Avenue 
biU  by  one  of  the  least  important  of  his 
productions — "The  Baron's  Wager,"  a 
trifle  much  favoured  by  amateurs.  Mrs. 
Oscar  Beringer,  again,  who  is  respon- 
sible for  the  second  item,  "My  Lady's 
Orchard,"  is  a  comparatively  new  hand, 
while  Messrs.    Gayer    Mackay   and    Claud 


Nugent,  author  and  composer  of  "The 
Mermaids,"  the  musical  fantasy  which 
is  given  the  place  of  honour  in  the  bill, 
are  quite  unknown.  Unfortunately,  Mr. 
Gardiner  cannot  lay  claim  to  discovering 
new  talent.  His  triple  biU,  in  a  literary  and 
musical  sense,  hardly  rises  above  the  level 
of  private  theatricals ;  and  considering  the 
competition  that  rages  at  the  West-end, 
this  cannot  be  deemed  an  adequate  equip- 
ment for  what  has  alwaj's  ranked  as  one  of  the 
least  fortunate  of  the  theatres.  "  My  Lady's 
Orchard  "  is,  however,  an  interesting  proof 
of  the  existence  of  dramatic  talent  in  the 
Beringer  family.  Not  only  does  Mrs. 
Beringer  write  the  play,  but  her  two 
daughters — Miss  Esme  and  Miss  Vera 
Beringer — sustain  the  chief  parts  in  it,  the 
latter  being  the  child- actress  who  won 
notoriety  in  "  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  "  seven 
or  eight  years  ago. 


Miss  EsME  Beringer,  already  favourably 
known  as  an  actress,  has  a  predilection  for 
male  characters,  which  first  found  expression 
some  little  time  ago  in  Romeo.  In  the 
present  instance  she  plays  a  mail-clad 
knight  of  the  troubadour  period,  and  in  this 
capacity  fights  a  sword  and  dagger  duel 
with  Mr.  Brookfield.  The  performance  is 
remarkable  enough  as  a  tour  de  force,  but  I 
must  confess  to  having  small  sympathy 
with  such  exhibitions,  which  give  pro- 
minence to  the  actress  at  the  expense  of  the 
play.  The  Elizabethan  dramatists  had  to 
content  themselves  with  boys  or  young  men 
in  their  female  characters,  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  public  interest  in  the  per- 
formance was  disturbed  by  that  arrange- 
ment. But  we  are  not  habituated  to 
Amazon  heroes,  and  if  Miss  Esme  Beringer 
wishes  to  pursue  her  art  with  success  she 
may  be  advised  to  cultivate  a  little  more 
sincerity  than  her  present  achievement 
would  imply. 


The  existence  of  the  child  actress  is  a 
serious  reflection  upon  the  claims  of  acting 
to  rank  as  an  art.  Infant  prodigies  have 
been  numerous  enough  on  the  stage,  but 
one  never  hears  of  a  Eoyal  Academician  or 
a  newspaper  leader-writer  of  tender  years. 
Acting  must  be  much  less  an  art  than  a 
natural  aptitude,  in  which  intelligence  counts 
for  little.  Otherwise,  how  are  we  to  ac- 
count for  Miss  Vera  Beringer's  failure  to 
sustain,  as  an  educated  young  lady,  the 
histrionic  reputation  she  acquired  in  her 
childhood  '?  The  fact  is,  that  while  she  has 
increased  in  intelligence,  she  has  outgrown 
her  original  aptitude  for  the  stage.  At  all 
events,  one  fails  to  discover  in  her  acting 
now  any  ability  beyond  that  of  the  average 
young-  lady  who  develops  a  taste  for 
private  theatricals  ;  whereas  as  a  child  she 
excited  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the 
plaj'going  public.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
run  of  "  Little  Lord  Faimtleroy  "  Miss  Vera 
was  sent  back  to  school,  and  there  ap- 
parently she  has  unlearnt  most  of  what  she 
ever  knew  of  acting.  It  is  curious  to  note 
how  often  the  infant  prodigy  fails  in  after 
life  to  redeem  the  promise  of  childhood. 
Perhaps  Miss  Vera  Beringer's  worse  fault 
is  her  voice,  which  tends  to  shrillness.     To 


an  actress,  the  importance  of  a  sweet, 
winning  voice  can  hardly  be  overrated.  No 
greatness  is  to  be  attained  without  it. 
Sarah  Bernhardt,  Eleonora  Duse,  Ellen 
Terry,  and  Ada  Eehan,  have  all  that 
voix  d'or  to  which  every  chord  in  the  heart 
of  an  audience  is  so  responsive.  By  dint  of 
intonation  alone — that  is  to  say,  independ- 
ently of  the  sense  of  the  words  uttered — 
it  is  possible  to  bring  tears  to  the  eyes  of  an 
auditor,  as  experiment  readily  shows.  But 
to  that  end  you  must  have  des  larines  dans  la 


For  proof  of  the  charm  that  may  lie  in 
the  voice,  one  need  only  turn  to  Miss  Ada 
Eehan's  Eosalind,  now  being  given  at  the 
Grand,  Islington,  whither  Mr.  Daly  has 
chosen  to  take  his  company  this  season 
rather  than  disturb  the  run  of  "The 
Geisha"  at  his  own  theatre  adjoining 
Leicester-square.  Conspicuous  for  its  art- 
lessness  (in  the  best  sense),  its  true  woman- 
liness, its  innocent  coquetry,  its  purity  and 
its  general  wholesomeness,  Miss  Eehan's 
Eosalind  has  some  claim  to  be  regarded  as 
the  most  delightful  that  the  present  genera- 
tion has  seen.  The  heroines  of  Shake- 
speare's comedies  are  beautiful  types,  and 
Miss  Eehan  appears  to  have  a  wonderful 
affinity  for  them  all.  We  have  still  to  see 
her  as  Beatrice,  but  unfortunately  Mr. 
Daly's  plans  do  not  this  year  embrace  the 
presentation  of  any  novelty,  his  company 
being  engaged  for  the  first  time  in  a  pro- 
vincial tour,  of  which  the  Grand  Theatre, 
Islington,  is  a  well-known  etn^Je. 


The  new  farce  of  the  present  season 
given  at  the  Strand,  the  Globe,  and  the 
Eoyalty  is  not  of  particularly  high  quality. 
"The  Purser"  is  English,  "Miss  Francis 
of  Yale"  is  American,  and  "Oh,  Susannah!" 
is  English  again.  Now  English  and  A.meri- 
can  farce  is  nearly  always  inferior  in  wit  and 
intellectual  resource  to  French ;  it  tends  to 
buffoonery.  In  "Miss  Francis  of  Yale" 
this  is  especially  noticeable,  so  excellent  a 
comedian  as  Mr.  "Woedon  Grossmith  being 
condemned  to  take  part  in  a  piUow-fight  in 
a  bedroom,  this  being  the  climax  of  the 
action.  "The  Purser"  is  a  more  refined 
production.  It  is  concerned  with  what  may 
broadly  be  described  as  amatory  life  on 
board  a  P.  and  0.  liner,  and  tells  its  story 
without  any  noisy  exaggeration.  For  that 
reason,  however,  it  declines  into  the  groove 
of  platitude,  lacking  as  it  does  the  wit  and 
the  obsers-ation  of  the  best  French  pieces 
of  its  class.  "Oh,  Susannah!  "  would  also 
be  a  rather  tame  story  of  the  misunder- 
standings resulting  from  a  marriage  being 
kept  secret  were  it  not  for  the  comicalities 
of  a  hitherto  almost  unknown  actress  in  the 
impromising  part  of  a  lodging-house  maid- 
of-aU-work.  Miss  Louie  Freear  is  a  genuine 
low  comedian  in  petticoats.  She  possesses 
the  instinct  of  drollery  that  characterises 
Mr.  Arthur  Eoberts,  with  whom,  as  a  born 
humorist,  she  is  entitled  to  be  classed.  The 
laughter-loving  public  will  look  forward  to 
Miss  Louie  Freear's  further  appearances 
with  interest. 

J.  F.  N. 
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BOOK  EEVIEWS  EEVIEWED. 

«■  The  Poetry  of  ^0  see  Critics  at  loggerheads 

Robert  Burns."  one    lias    Only    to    read  the 

^E^es'SCnilr  reviews   of    Messrs.    Henley 

and  Tbomas  F.  and   Henderson's   completed 

Henderson.  «  ^urns."  Two      setS      of 

reviewers  declare  tliemsolves  sharply — those 
who  praise  and  those  who  blame ;  but  each 
of  these  sets  is  divisible  into  two.  Thus 
among  the  laudat(3ry  critics  we  find  some 
who  praise  with  knowledge,  others  whose 
praise,  though  perhaps  more  extravagant, 
is  less  convincing.  Of  the  forcibly  eulo- 
gistic reviews  the  Standard's  is  a  good 
specimen.  Clinching  a  short  well-packed 
article,  this  critic  defends  Messrs.  Henley 
and  Henderson's  severely  judicial  view  of 
Bums's  character  as  follows  : 

"  'God  have  mercy  ou  me,'  was  cue  of  the 
bitter  things  that  Buras  wrote  of  himself;  'a 
))oor,  damned,  incautious,  duped,  uufortimate 
fool  !  The  sport,  the  miserable  victim  of 
rebellious  pride,  hypochondriac  imaginations, 
agonising  sensil)ility,  and  Bedlam  passions." 
Surely,  with  such  a  confession  in  view,  even 
though  there  is  muoh  that  is  tender  and  noble 
to  throw  into  the  opposite  scale,  Mr.  Henley  is 
right  hi  claiming  that  the  poet  knew  himself 
as  his  apologists  have  never  known  him  and 
will  never  know.  Neither  poverty,  disappoint- 
ment, nor  the  bitter  limitations  of  liis  lot  are 
enough  to  account  for  the  tragedy  of  such  a 
hfe.  The  fierce  restlessness  of  the  man  was 
due  to  his  uuvanquished  conscience,  and  the 
rankling  sense  of  the  contrast  between  his 
moral  vision  and  his  moral  failure.  Such  a 
conclusion  may  not  be  acceptable  to  the  more 
perfervid,  not  to  say  idolatrous,  fellow- 
countrymen  of  a  poet  who  broadened  the  path 
of  humanity  and  interpreted  its  common  heart, 
but  justice  lies  that  way,  and  all  of  mercy  that 
so  great  a  man  need  ask." 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazelle,  like  the  Slandard, 
recognises  that  the  editors'  portrait  of  Burns 
is  based  on  the  one  he  drew  of  himself  in 
Lis  moments  of  complete  insight : 

"  It  is  the  portrait  that  Burns  has  drawn  of 
himself  in  his  poems,  but  which  his  admirers  in 
the  past  and  even  to  this  day  have  tried  to 
modify  so  that  he  should  appear  a  more  respect- 
able person  than  he  ever  thought  of  laying 
claim  to  be.  .  .  .  With  such  a  man  as 
Bums,  who  has  expressed  himself  so  fully  in 
his  poetry  and  love  of  his  letters,  the  attempt 
[to  suppress  the  truth]  was  doomed  to  igno- 
minious failure.  .  .  .  The  result,  however, 
is  entirely  satisfactory ;  and  although  the 
false  Burns  suffers,  the  true  Burns  is  con- 
vincingly presented  to  you." 

The  Saturday  Review  says  of  Mr.  Henley's 
attitude  to  the  poet : 

"  We  confess  that  it  is  one  with  which  wo  iiud 
ourselves  in  almost  perfect  sympathy.  He  sees 
in  him  a  peasant  who  was  a  great  poet,  who 
wished  to  be  a  '  buck,'  and  ho  presents  him  in 
those  lights  to  us  without  palliation  and  without 
sanctimoniousness.  The  Common  Bm-nsite,  as 
Mi-.  Henley  calls  the  mere  abject  worshipjier 
of  a  doctored  jjortrait  of  the  poet,  will  probably 
give  a  succession  of  piercing  screams  as  he 
perceives  illusion  after  illusion  being  torn  away. 
Sometimes,  perhaps,  Mr.  Henley  is  too  trucu- 
lent with  the  Common  Bumsite,  and  sometimes 
he  seems  to  lose  the  sense  of  proportion  a  little. 
Ou  the  whole,  for  instance,  we  beUeve  that  he 
has  made  out  a  case  against  that  sentimental 
spectre.  Highland  Mary,  but  was  she  worth  the 
expense  Y  " 

This  critic  finds  in  Mr.  Henley's  style  some- 


thing more  than  the  "vigour"  detected  by 
some  critics,  or  the  "  truculence  "  that  has 
angered  others : 

"  At  every  turn  he  lightens  the  tissue  of  his 
disquisition  by  some  phrase  or  flash  of  suggestive 
description  which  dehghts  the  attention.  What 
could  be  better,  for  instance,  tbau  the  little 
vignette  of  the  wild  snatch  of  song  murmured 
by  '  some  broken  man,  in  hidiug  among  the 
wet  hags ;  some  moss-trooper  dreuched  and 
prowling,  with  a  shirtful  of  sore  buues  ^  'i" 

The  Chronicle's  critic  is  less  perspicuous 
and  decisive  than  the  foregoing  on  the 
question  of  Burns's  character,  but  he  thinks 
that  no  rational  Bumsite  has  cause  of  com- 
plaint against  Mr.  Henley.  He  finds  fault 
with  the  violence  of  Mr.  Henley,  who  "has 
been  at  no  pains  to  choose  the  smooth 
j)hrase  or  the  sober-suited  epithet  which 
tiimeth  away  wrath."  Not  a  few  reviewers 
reproach  Mr.  Henley  for  his  strong  lan- 
gimge.  "  AVill  nothing,"  asks  the  Saturdatj, 
"persuade  Mr.  Henley  how  much  he  loses 
by  talking  of  '  Browning's  ridiculous  verses,' 
and  '  that  irascible,  pompous  ass,  the  Earl 
of  Buchan  '  V  " 

The  Morning  Post  treads  gingerly.  It 
does  not  so  much  say  things  itself  as 
surmise  what  "devotees  of  the  poet"  will 
say.  With  the  IVesf minster  it  represents  the 
first  class  of  those  who  blame — the  timidly 
hostile.     The  Westminster  says  : 

"We  must  confess  that  there  is  something 
about  the  work  of  Mesirs.  Henley  and  Hender- 
son which  occasionally  jars.  We  are  no  blind 
admirers  of  the  poet,  and  are  quite  ready  to 
admit  his  faults  and  failings,  but  we  do  not 
think  it  was  necessary  to  rake  up  and  give 
quite  such  prominence  to  some  of  the  most 
shady  passages  in  Burns's  life.  Mr.  Henley  - 
for  without  any  injustice  he  may  be  held  re- 
sponsible—  gives  one  the  impression  that  he 
takes  a  pride  in  detailing  and  discussing  the 
moral  oflFeuces  of  the  poet.  The  impression 
may  be  quite  erroneous,  but  there  it  is." 

Wo  now  reach  the  outspoken  criticisms  of 
Burns's  defenders.  Those  gentlemen  do  not 
mince  matters  with  Mr.  Henlej'.  The  Glasgow 
Herald's  critic,  after  cj^uoting  some  of  his 
strongly  worded  passages,  such  as  the  one 
in  wliich  he  alludes  to  the  poet's  "genius 
for  paternity,"  says  : 

"  Sujjposing  enthusiastic  Scotsmen  are  wrong 
about  Burns — and  many  of  them  do  talk  sad 
nonsense  about  him— it  is  certainly  not  by  such 
provocative  criticism  that  they  are  to  be  re- 
foi'med.  Of  course,  however,  Mr.  Henley's 
estimate  of  Burns  is  quite  as  erroneous  as  that 
formed  by  the  commonest  Bumsite,  and  it  errs 
by  enormously  exaggeratuig  oue  aspect  of  the 
poet's  character  and  career.  That  Burns's 
passions  were  too  strong  for  him,  and  that  they 
marred  his  life,  no  one  with  any  (>ye  to  fact  will 
deny ;  but  that  lewdness  and  a  fanu-like  quality 
were  the  most  prominent  features  nf  his  genius 
and  character  as  he  is  now  and  will  be  remem- 
bered by  the  world  is  an  utterance  moustrous 
and  morbid  in  the  extreme.  .  .  .  That,  in 
fact,  his  genius  should  be  represented  as  a  kind 
of  sublimation  of  '  sculduddery,'  is  one  of  the 
strangest  instances  of  perverted  taste  and  judg- 
ment that  the  history  of  criticism  has  to  show." 

But  the  fiercest  reply  comes  from  Claudius 
Clear,  in  the  British  Weekly.  Claudius 
means  fight.  In  his  first  paragraph  he 
says  with  horrid  calmness — that  the  book 
is  out.  In  his  second  he  is  suspiciously 
cordial.     In  the  third  he  viciously  sketches 


Mr.  Henley's  career  as  a  journalist  while 
tucking  up  his  wrist-bands.  Then  he 
delivers  blow  after  blow.     Here  are  a  few  : 

"The  essay  is  not  upon  Burns  the  man  or 
Bums  the  poet.  It  is  almost  entirely  upon 
Biuns  the  rake.  Over  the  sadder  and  baser 
incidents  in  Burns's  career  Mr.  Henley  literally 
gloats.  Every  amour  is  described  as  par- 
ticularly as  Mr.  Henley  dares." 

"  Something  .  .  .  shoidd  be  said  of  the  attack 
on  Mary  Campbell.  .  .  .  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  we  know  nothiug  about  Mary  Campbell 
except  from  Bums  himself,  and  that  all  he 
tells  us  and  all  she  inspired  within  him  makes 
us  believe  that  she  sleeps  in  a  pure  grave.  We 
dechuc  to  apply  to  her  any  of  the  epithets  Mr. 
Henley  has  resorted  to  his  slang  dictionary  for, 
because  she  was  a  woman,  because  she  is  now 
defenceless  and  dead,  because  we  know  that  her 
poet  thought  of  her  memory  with  lingering  and 
sacred  tenderness.  Of  course  these  reasons  are 
Greek  to  Mr.  Henley,  but  he  must  be  content 
to  leave  room  in  this  planet  for  those  who 
imdcrstand  them." 

"Mr.  Henley's  idea  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland 
is  that  it  was  in  IT.JO  still  offensive  enough  and 
still  potent  enough  to  make  life  miserable,  to 
warp  the  characters  of  men  and  women,  and  to 
turn  the  tempers  and  affections  of  many  from 
the  kindly  and  natural  way.  He  also  speaks  of 
the  hfe  of  Scotland  as  made  up  of  thtology  and 
fornication,  and  so  forth,  aud  so  forth.  I  can 
scarcely  think  that  any  Scotsman  will  give 
himself  the  smallest  trouble  to  reply  to  such 
statements.  He  will  simply  say,  '  You  know 
nothing  of  Scotland  and  nothing  of  Scottish 
religion,  and  no  man  could  ever  explain  either 
to  you.'  " 

"  Mr.  Henley  has  done  his  best  with  the  side 
of  Burns  he  understands.  He  has  sho\vn  great 
industry  and  he  has  spared  no  pains.  Scotsmen 
will  take  what  helps  them,  and  will  wish  Mr, 
Henley  a  better  temper  and  a  better  imder- 
standing.  They  love  Burns  and  they  pity  him. 
They  may  not  love  Mr.  Henley,  luit  him  too 
they  will  pity,  if  they  trouble  to  read  him." 

We  do  not  know,  nor  does  it  concern  us, 
whether  Mr.  Henley  is  angry  with  Claudius 
Clear;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
Claudius  must  be  angrj'  with  the  Scotsman 
for  not  being  angry  with  Mr.  Henley.  The 
Scotsman's  critic  actually  writes  : 

"  The  truth  is,  Mr.  Henley  understands 
Burns  a  great  deal  better  than  the  majority  of 
those  who  have  written  about  him.  .  .  .  Pine 
as  his  essay  is  as  a  piece  of  literary  historj'  and 
criticism,  it  is  not  less  so,  rather  more  so,  in  its 
simiming  up  of  the  hfe  of  Burns.  Certamly 
he  extenuates  nothing ;  but  that  is  not  what  he 
is  there  for.  There  have  been  more  sins  of  this 
kind  done  by  writers  about  Bums  than  can  ever 
be  covered  by  the  affectation  of  charity ;  and  it 
takes  good  ■will  aud  more  to  make  so  true  a 
portrainu-e  as  his.  To  seek  a  comparison  from 
the  art  of  paiutiug,  the  work  is  like  a  picture 
by  Meissouier,  so  accurate  in  detail,  so  much  in 
Uttle  space,  pathetic  and  serene.  Every  word 
of  it  is  well  felt  aud  well  written." 
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THE  LIFE  and  LETTERS  of  MR.  ENDYMION  PORTER  :  sometime  Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber 

to  King  Charles  I.     By  DOROTHEA  TOWNSHENO.    With  Photogravaro  anfl  other  Illustrations.    Demy  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  12s. 

MASTERS    of    MEDICINE.     A  New  Series,  edited  by  Ernest  Haet,  D.C.L.,  Editor  of  tbe  British  Medical  Journal,  each 

with  Photogravure  Frontiapiece,  large  crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.    Vol.  I.  JOHN  HUNTER,  by  STEPHEN  PAGET,  with  Introduction  by  Sir  JAMES  PAGET. 

HUGH  WYNNE  :  Free  Quaker,  sometime  Brevet  Lieut.-Col,  on  the  Staff  of  His  Excellency  General 

Washington.    By  S-  WEIR  MITCHELL,  M.D.,  LL.D.     "  Unwin's  Green  Cloth  Library,"  6s. 

THE   PRINTERS   of  BASLE  TnTthe^IFTEENTH  and  SIXTEENTH   CENTURIES :  their  Bio- 

graphics,  Printed  Books,  and  Devices.    By  CHARLES  WILLIAM  HE(  KKTHORN,  Author  of  "  Secret  Societies,"  &c.    Illustrated.     Buckram  gilt,  £1  Is.  net. 

GREECE  in  the  NINETEENTH  CENTURY :  a  Record  of  Hellenic  Emancipation  and  Progress,  1821- 

07.    By  LEWIS  SERGEANT,  Author  of  "  New  Greeoo,"  &c.    Map  and  2i  Illustrations,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 


SIR  WALTER    RALEGH-      By  Martin  A.  S.   Hume,  Author  of  "The  Courtships  of  Queen  Elizabeth,"  &c.      Maps  and 

Photogravure  Frontispiece,  cloth,  6s.    (Being  the  First  Volume  of  a  New  Series  entitled  "  Builders  of  Greater  Britain,"  Edited  by  H.  F.  WILSON,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.) 

*'  Mr.  Hume  has  written  an  admirable  book There  is  not  a  dull  page  in  it,  and  with  his  skilful  telling  of  it  the  story  of  Ralegh's  life  and  of  his  times  reads  like  a  romance." 

Pall  Mali  Oazette. 

JOURNEYS     THROUGH    PRANCE.       By   H.    Taine.      Being  the  Authorised  Translation   of   "Garnets  de  Voyage." 

8  Illustrations,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

PRISONERS  of  CONSCIENCE  :  a  Novel.    ByAMELLiE.BAER.    12  Ulustrations.    "  Unwin's  Green  Cloth  Library,"  6s. 
PACIFIC    TALES.      By  Louis  Becke,  Author  of  "  By  Eeef  and  Palm,"  &c.     With  Frontispiece  Portrait  of  the  Author  and 

several  Illustrations.    Second  Edition.    "  Unwin's  Green  Cloth  Library,"  6s.  

THE  PEOPLE  of  CLOPTON  :  a  Story  of  Rustic  Love.    By  George  Babtram.    "  Unwin's  Gbeen  Cloth  Library,"  6s. 


THE  TEMPLE  of  FOLLY :  a  Georgian  Romance.    By  Paul  Creswick.    Cloth,  6s. 


THE  TWILIGHT  REEF,  and  other  Australian  Stories.    By  H.  C.  MacIlwaine.    Cloth,  Sb.  6d. 

LIZA  of  LAMBETH :  a  Story  of  Passion  and  Poverty.    By  W.  Somerset  Maugham.    Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

GLIMPSES    into    PLANT    LIFE.      By  Mrs.  Brightwen,  Author  of  "  WUd  Nature  Won  by  Kindness,"  &c.     Profusely 

Illustrated,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 


THOSE  DREADFUL  TWINS:  Middy  and  Bosun.   A  History  of  Boyish  FroUc.  By  Themselves.  lUustrated,  cloth,  38.  6d. 

THE    FOLLOWING    WILL    BE    PUBLISHED    SHORTLY. 
THE  WORK  of  CHARLES  KEENE.     With  Introduction  and   Comments  by  Joseph  Pennell,   and  numerous  Pictures 

illustrati\e  ol  the  Artisls  Method  and  vein  of  humour  ;  to  which  is  added  a  Bibliography  of  Selected  Works,  by  W.  H.  CHESSON.    The  Edition  limited  to  760  copies  (250  of 
these  for  An]erii"il  ;  nn  milinary  Edition  at  £3  l:)s.  Od.  net ;  and  16  copies  of  a  Fine  Editiou  at  £15  16s.  net. 
NOTE.— The  Fine  Edition  consists  of  an  ordinary  copy  in  superior  binding,  such  copy  containing  an  Original  Drawing  by  Keene ;  also  a  duplicate  set  of  pulls  of  the  Pictures  on 
India  Paper  (in  Portfolio).  _^___ ;__ 

MY  LIFE  in  TWO  HEMISPHERES.     By  Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy,  Author  of  "Young  L:eland,"  &c.     Portraits, 

2  vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  328.  ___^ 

A   LITERARY    HISTORY    of  INDIA.     By  E.  W.  Frazeh,  LL.B.,  Author  of  "Silent  Gods  and  Sun-steeped  Lands," 

"  British  India  "  (in  the  "  Nations  "  Series).    Demy  Svo,  cloth,  IBs.    (This  work  will  form  the  initial  Volume  of  a  New  Series  entitled  "  The  Library  of  Literary  History.") 

COMMUNISM  in  MIDDLE  EUROPE  in  the  TIME  of  the  REFORMATION.    By  KLuil  Kwtsky,  Editor 

of  Die  Xnuc  Xf//,  Author  of  "  The  Growth  of  Population  and  Social  Progress,"  "  From  Plato  to  the  Anabaptists,"  &c.    Translated  from  the  German  by  J.  L.  and  E.J. 
MULLIKEN.    Demy  Svo.  cloth,  16s. 

AN  ARTIST'S  LETTERS  from  JAPAN.      By  John  La  Faege.     With  49  niustrations,  demy  Svo,  168. 


The  STOEY  of  the  NATIONS.— New  Volumes  :— MODERN    PRANCE.      By  Andre  Le  Bon,  Member  of  the  House  of 

Deputies.— The  FRANKS.    By  LEWIS  SERGEANT,  Author  of  "  Greece  in  the  Nineteenth  Century."    Each,  illustrated,  and  with  Indices,  bound  in  cloth,  6s. 

LETTERS  of  DANTE  GABRIEL  ROSSETTI  to  WILLIAM  ALLINGHAM,  1854-1870.     Edited  by 

G.  Bl  RKBECK  HILL,  D.C.L.    Illastratcd  »  ith  I'ljolciKravurrs,  Lithosraphs,  and  other  Pictures.     Large  crown  Svo,  cloth,  12s.  

THE  STORY  of  MARIE  ANTOINETTE.     By  Anna  L.  Bicknell,  Author  of  "Life  in  the  Tuileries."      lUustrated, 

tiemy  Svo.  cloth,  128.  __^ 

TOURGUENEFP   and  HIS   FRENCH   CIRCLE:  a  Series  of  Letters  to  Flaubert,  George  Sand, 

Emile  Zula,  Guy  de  Maupassant,  Gambetta,  and  others.    Edited  by  H.  HALPERINE-KAMINSKY.    Translated,  and  with  Preface,  by  Miss  ETHEL  ARNOLD.    Crown  Svo, 
cloth.  7b.  nd. ^ 

LIVES  of  GREAT  ITALIANS  :  Dante,  Petrarch,  Cainagola,  Machiavelli,  Michael  Angelo.  GalUeo, 

Carlo  Goldoni,  Alflori,  Cavour,  Victor  Emmanuel.    By  FRANK  HORRIDGE.    With  8  Illustrations.    Largo  crown  Svo,  cloth,  7s.  Od. 

THE  TORMENTOR  :  a  Novel.     By  Benjamin  Swift,  Author  of  "Nancy  Noon."     "Unwin's  Green  Cloth  Library,"  6s^ 


THE  OUTLAWS  of  the  MARSHES.    By  Lord  Ernest  Hamilton.    FuUy  Illustrated.    "  Unwin's  Green  Cloth  Library,"  63. 
MARGARET    FORSTER.      By  the  late  George  Augustus  Sala.     With  Introduction  by  Mrs.  Sala.     Cloth  gilt,  6s. 
__^ London  VY.  FISHER  UNWIN,   Paternoster  Square.  

Printed  by  ALEXANDKR  4  SHEPHEARD,  Lonsdale  Printing  Works,  Chancery  Lane;  Published  for  the  Propriator  by  PETER  GEORGE  ANDREWS,  43,  Chancery  Lane,  W.O. 


THE   ACADEMY. 

A     WEEKLY    REVIEW    OF    LITERATURE,     SCIENCE,     AND    ART. 


No.   1328.— New  Sekies. 


SATURDAY,    OCTOBER    IH,    1897. 


Pbioe  3<i. 
[Registered  as  a  Newspaper.'] 


CATALOGUES. 


POTTER'S  BOOK  CATALOGUE  on  General 
Literature  (No.  117,  for  OCTOBER),  at  reduced  prices,  poet 
free.  Sporting  Worlta  purchased.  —  William  Potter,  30,  Exchange 
Street  Eaat,  Liverpool. 


SOTHERAN'S    PRICE   CURRENT  of  LITERA- 
TURK.   No,   5GS,  just    published,  contains  the  usual  Monthly 
Selection  of  Good  Books  and  Important  Sets;  also  Two  Remainders 
of  considerable  interest  to  the  Liturgiologist  and  Antiquary. 
Post  free  from  H.  Sotherak  &  Co.,  Booksellers,  140,  Strand,  W.C.; 
and  37,  Piccadilly,  W. 


F 


W 


OREIGN     BOOKS     and     PERIODICALS 

promptly  supplied  on  moderate  terms. 

OATALOQIJES  on  application. 

DULAtl    t    CO.,    37,    SOHO    SQUAfE. 

ILLIAMS        &        NORGATE, 

IMPORTERS  OF  FOREIGN  BOOKS, 
Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  20,  South  Frederick  Street, 
Edinburgh,  and  7,  Broad  Street,  Oxford. 
CATALOGUES   post  free   on  application. 


T 


H.  WOHLLEBEN, 

FOREIGN  BOOKSELLER, 

45,  Great  Russell  Street  (Opposite  the  British  Museum), 

Supplies  all  Foreign  Books  and  Periodicals  at  the  most  modernte 

prices. 

CATALOGUES  on  application. 


w, 


c    0. 


T    H    A    C    K    E    R 

PUBLISHERS, 

2,  Creed  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

And  at  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Simla. 

MSS.  considered  for  Publication.  [Established  1819. 

A  large  Clientite  in  all  parts  of  the  East. 


AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 
/n       P.    PUTNAM'S    SONS,    PUBLISHERS  and 

'  jt.  BOOKSELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New 
York,  and  24,  BEDFORD  STREET.  LONDON,  W.C,  desire  tocall  the 
attention  of  the  READING  PDEIIO  to  the  excellent  facilities 
presented  by  their  Branch  House  in  London  for  filling,  on  the  most 
fainnrable  terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD  PUBLICA- 
TIONS and  tor  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS - 
CATALOGUES  sent  on  applioation. 


IMPORTANT.— PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING. 

NEWSPAPERS,  MAGAZINES,  BOOKS,  &c.— 
KING.  SELL  Jt  RAILTON,  Limited,  hiih-class  Printers 
and  Publishers,  12.  Gough  Square,  i.  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.G., 
have  specially-DUilt  Rotary  and  other  fast  Machines  for  priuting 
illustrated  or  other  Publications  and  specially-built  Machines  for  fast 
folding  and  covering  8, 16,  24,  or  32-page  Journals  at  one  operation. 

Advice  and  assistance  given  to  anyone  wishing  to  commence  New 
Journals. 

Facilities  upon  the  premisesfor  Editorial  Offices,  free.    Advertising 
and  Publishing  Departments  conducted. 

Telephone 65121.    Telegraph  "Africanism,  London." 


TYPE-WRITING  work  of  every  description  done 
with  accuracy  and  despatch.  Author's  MSS.,  Technical  and 
Leg.al  Copying,  Indexing,  Specifications,  Tracing.  TransLating, 
Addressing,  Type-written  Mimeographed  Copies,  &e.,  &c.— The  Misses 
E.  4  J    PuTZ.435,  Mansion  House  Chambers,  London,  E.C. 

SCHOLARLY   TYPE-WRITING  by  a  Graduate. 
Greek,  Latin,  Foreign   MSS.,    Poems,    Plays,  Translations.— 
E.  W.  LuMMis,  Beeches  Road,  West  Bromwich. 


T  ITERARY  LADY,  experienced  Tvpist,  desires 
IJ  AUTHORS'  MSS.  to  COPY,  at  lod.  per  1  000  words.  Work 
neatly  and  expeditiously  done.—"  Typist,"  27,  Strathblaine  Road,  S. W. 


ESTABLISHED    1861. 

BIRKBECK  BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF  per  CENT.  INTEREST  allowed  on  DEPOSITS 
repaFi^ble  on  demand, 

TWO  per  CENT,   on  CURRENT   ACCOUNTS,  on  the  minimum 
monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below  £100. 
STOCKS,  SHARES,  and  ANNUITIES  purchased  and  sold. 

SAVINGS    DEPARTMENT. 


BIRKBECK    BUILDING    SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    HOUSE 


BIRKBECK    FREEHOLD    LAND    SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    PLOT    OF    LAND 


The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 
FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


rpHEOLOGICAL       COLLEGE,      BALA,      N.W. 


the    Secretary,  The  Rev.    R.    H. 


TECHNICAL  COLLEGE,  HUDDERSFIELD.— 
The  LECTURESHIP  in  ART  is  Vacant.  Salary  £250  per 
annum. —Applications  must  be  sent  in  not  later  than  October  25th 
to  the  Princifai..  Statement  of  duties  will  be  forwarded  on  appUca- 
tioii.— TiroMAs  Thorp,  Secretary. 


SECRETARYSHIP. -The  Council  of   the  Printers' 

O  PenHiou  Corporation  aie  prepared  to  receive  APPLICATIONS 
for  the  Office  of  SECRETARY.  Candidates  not  to  exceed  45  years  of 
age.  Preference  will  be  given  to  a  member  of  the  Printing  Trade. 
Salary  £250  per  annum. 

Applications,  by  letter  only,  with  printed  copies  of  three  Testi- 
monials, endorsed  "  Secretaryship,"  to  be  sent  to  F.  J.  E.  Yooso,  Esq  , 
not  later  than  October  23rd,  to  the  Offices,  Gray's  Inn  Chambers, 
20,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 


T    ITERARY      RESEARCH.  — A     Gentleman, 

l-J  experienced  in  Literary  Work,  and  who  has  access  to  the  British 
Museum  Reading  Room,  is  open  to  arrange  with  Author  or  .any 
person  requiring  assistance  in  Literary  Research,  or  in  seeing  Work 
through  the  Press.  Translations  undertaken  from  French,  Italian,  or 
Fumival  Street, 

JOURNALISTIC  P UPIL.— Would  be  thoroughly 
taught  the  commercial,  printint;,  and  ^editorial  work  of  a  news- 
paper and  general  printing  office.  With  his  intelligent  co-operation 
would  be  made  duly  qualified  to  take  charge  of  a  similar  busineBS. 
Moderate  premium,  which,  supplemented,  would  be  returned  as  pro- 
gressive salary.  Must  write  shorthand.  May  reside  with  editor  or 
proprietor.— Address  M,  M..  care  of  Messi-s,  Passmore  &  Cookes,  Avon 
Lodge.  West  Kensington,  W. 


T3H0NETICS    and     ANGLO-SAXON. 

Mr.    H.    SWEET,    M.A.,    PhD..    LL.D.,    will    begin    Courses    of 
Systematic    Instruction   in    the    above    in    MICHAELMAS    TERM 
October  21). — For  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  Swi 


FROGGY;  or.  MY  LORD  MAYOR:  a  Story  of 
the  Trials  of  Office.  By  CHARLES  JAS.  SCOTTER.  "As 
there  are  numerous  personalities  heiein,  I  think  it  well  to  state  that 
they  do  not  refer  to  any  persons  now  living.— Thb  Adtbor."  London  : 
TuE  Leaoenhall  Press,  Ltd.,  E.C.  TThree-and-Sixpence. 


A^ 


On  November  Ist  will  be  published,  price  Is,. 
PART  I.  OF  THE  NEW,    REVISED  EDITION  OP 

f     ILLUSTRATED    MAM  UAL    of    BRITISH 

BIRDS..      Bv    HOWARD    SAUNDERS.    F.L.S.,    F.Z.S..  &c, 


To  be  completed  in  Twenty  Parts,  with  about  370  Illustrations. 
GuRNEv  &  Jackson,  1,  Paternoster  Row. 
(Successors  to  Mr.  Van  Voorst.) 


WANTED.— GIRL  of  17  or  18  to  join  Four  others 
who  are  studying  French,  Music,  Sineing.  Painting,  in 
FRANCE,  in  chirgo  of  an  unexceptional  English  Chaperon.  Highest 
references  given  and  required.  Terms  fur  Pension  and  Frt-uch, 
"  "'AcADEMv"  Office,   43,  Chancery 


BOOKS  WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

i  Advertisements  in  this  column  are  inserted  at  4d.  per  line,  prepaid.) 

WANTED.— Copies  of   "THE    ACADEMY"   for 
nth    JANUARY,    1896       Full  price  fid.    per  copy)  paid.- 
Apply  Academy  uiiicc,  43,  Chaucery  hnue.  London. 


A  UTOGRAPH     LETTERS    and    HISTORICAL 

r\  DOCUMENTS  PURCHASED.  A  large  assortment  of  all  kinds 
FOR  SALE.    Lists  free.— Scott,  17,  Crondace  Road.  Fulham,  S.W. 

MESSES.    J.    C.    DEUMMOND    &    CO., 

ART     REPRODUCERS, 

14,    HENRIETTA    STREET,    COVENT    GARDEN,    W.O., 
Are  the  sole  representatives  in  Great  Britain  of 
HERR  HANFSTAENGL.  of  Munich. 
The  well-known  Artist  in  PHOTOGRAVURE   now  patronised  by  the 
leading  London  Art    Publishing  Firms.     A  large  Collection  of  Im- 
portant Plates  always  on  view. 

Prockss   Blocks  for  the  purposk  of  Ordinary 
Book  Illustrations. 

Messrs.  DRDMMOND  &  CO.  supply  the  cheapest  and  best  Processes 
in  the  market,  which  are  specially  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of 
Antiquarians.  ArchiEologistH,  and  those  engaged  in  the  investigation 
and  publication  of  Parochial  and  Diocesan  Records. 

J.  C.  DRUMMOND  &  CO.  invite  attention  to  their 

Improved    Rapid    Photo-Mechanical    Process. 

For  the  Reproduction  of  Works  of  Art,  Original  MSS., 
Designs,  Lace  Manufactures,  Photographs,  Vieivs^  Book 
Illustrations,  Artistic  Advertisements,  Catalogues,  die, 
&c.,  at  a  moderate  cost. 

specimens  and  Price  List  on  application. 

Offices:    4.  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN.  LONDON 


THE    AUTOTYPE    COMPANY, 

74,  NEW   OXFORD   STREET,   LONDON,  W.C. 


PRODUCERS  and  PUBLISHERS  nf 

PERMANENT    CARBON     PHOTOGRAPHS 

OF 

FAMOUS    WORKS    OF    AKT. 


Catalogues  and  Price  Lists  upon  application. 

THE    NORWICH    SCHOOL    of    PAINTING.      A 

Series  of  Plates,  printed  in  various  Colours,  after  Cotman,  Crome, 
Leman,  Lound,  Bright,  Stark,  Vincent,  etc. 

[  Will  he  ready  shortlt/. 

THE      TATE      COLLECTION      (NATIONAL 

GALLERY  of  BRITISH  ART).  A  large  number  of  the  Pictures 
now  Exhibited  at  Millbank  have  been  published  in  Autotype, 
including  the  Chief  Works  of  G.  F.  WATTS,  R.A.  Further 
additions  are  being  made,  and  will  be  announced  shortly. 

BRITISH  ARTISTS  of  the  VICTORIAN  ERA. 

From  the  recent  Guildhall  Loan  Collection.  Average  size, 
18  X  l.'i  inches.    Price  129. 

PAINTINGS.  DRAWINGS,  and  SCULPTURE  by 

the  OLD  MASTERS.  A  large  Collection  of  Permanent  Photo- 
graphs of  the  Chief  Treasures  of  Art  contained  in  the  Public  and 
Private  CoUecti  ns  of  Europe.  Paintings  and  Sculpture  m  one 
uniform  size,  price  12r.  ;  Drawings  on  the  Scale  of  the  Oni^inals  at 
prices  ranging  from  Is.  6d.  to  los.  each. 

The  AUTOTYPE  COMPANY  will  be  pleased  tn  advise  upon,  a-d  to 
undertake,  the  REPRODUCTION  of  WORKS  of  ART  of  every 
character,  both  for  Book  Illustration,  and  on  a  larger  scale  for  the 
Portfolio  or  for  Mural  Decoration.  Price  Lute  and  Estmuitet 
free  upon  application. 

THE      AUTOTYPE      COMPANY 

FINE   ART    GALLERY, 

71,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 


MUDIE'S    SELECT    LIBRARY. 

For  the  CIRCULATION  and  SALH  of  all  the  BEST 

ENGLI.SH,    FRENCH,   GERMAN,    ITALIAN 
AND  SPANISH  bOOKS. 


TOWN  SUBSCRIPTIONS    I  COUNTRY 

from  ONE  GUINEA  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from 

per  annum.  I  TWO  GUINEAS  per  annum. 

LONDON  ROOK  SOCIETY  (for  1      N.B.— Two  or  Three  Friends  may 
we''eTeing?otVoksTthe     UNITEinONESUBH™^^^ 
houses  of  Subscribers!  from  TWO     and     thus    lessen    the    Cost   of 
nniNEAS  per  annum.  Carriage. 

Town  and    Village  Clubs  supplied  on  Liberal  Terms. 

Prospectuses  and  Monthly  Lists  of  Books  gratis  and 
post  free. 

SURPLUS     LIBRARY    BOOKS 

Now  Opfebed  at 

Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 
A  NEW  CLEARANCE  LIST  (100  pp.) 

Sent  Gratis  and  post  free  to  any  address. 

The  List  contains;   POPULAR    WORKS  in   TRAVEL, 

SPORT,      HISTORY,     BIOGRAPHY,      SCIENCE,     and 

FICTION.    Also  NEW  and  SURPLUS  Copies  of  FRENCH, 

GERMAN,  ITALIAN,  and  SPANISH  BOOKS. 


MTJDIE'S    8ELBOT    LIBRABtT.    Limited 

30— 34,  NBw0XFOEDSTBSKT;211,BE0MPT0irRoAD    S.W     ; 

48,  Qdkbk  Victoeia  Steebt,  E.C,  London;  and 

at  BlETOB  AEOiDK,  MiNOHKSTEE. 


THE    AUTHOR'S    HAIRLESS    PAPER -PAD. 
(The  LEADENHALL  PRESS,  Ltd.,  60,  Leadenhall  Street, 
London,  E.C. 
Contains  hairless  paper,  over  which  the  pen  slips  with   perfect 
freedom.    Sixpence  each.    6s.  per  dozen,  ruled  or  plain. 
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THE     ACADEMY. 


[Oct.  16,   ISOT 


FROM  WALTER  SCOTPS  LIST. 

THE    CANTERBURY    POETS. 

NEW  VOLUME. 
IB    cut  or  uncut  edges  ;  Gravure  Frontispiece  Edition,  2s. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  of  HENRY 

KIRKE  WHITE.     Edited,  with  a  Biographical  Introduction  and 
Not«8,byH.  KIRKE  SWANN. 
May  also  be  had  in  a  variety  of  bindings -Brocade,  Roan,  &c. 

THE  CANTERBURY  POETS  IN  ANTIQUE  LEATHER  BIND- 
ING—A  Bpecial  Selection  from  the  Volume'!  >*f  this  Series,  issued  in  an 
antique  leather  bindiog,  with  a  quaint  and  riclily  embn8S'idanti(iii« 
pattern  (period,  sixteenth  century),  with  gilt  edges  and  gilt  roll. 

For  full  particulars  see  List,  supplied  on  application. 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  SCIENCE  SERIES. 

FOVR  IMPORTANT  NEIV  VOLUMES. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  iirice  6b. 

HALLUCINATIONS  and  ILLUSIONS : 

a  Study  of  the  Fallacies  of  Perception.     By  EDMUND  PARISH. 
"This  remark.ble  little  volume."— JOrttlj/AewB 
"Scientific  both  in  method  ami  reasoning.    Full  of  valuable  matter 
for  students  of  the  subject."— Sco^snwn. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  price  fJa. 

The  PSYCHOLOGY  of  the  EMOTIONS 

By  Prof.  TH.  RTBi'T. 


neglected,  and  for  lli 

them  from  a  new  \" 

bution  to  the  litenit 

"  Professor  Ribofsi 


li.-  extent  andmiiniteneESof  the 
.  s  to  matters  hitherto  too  much 
-  'HI  these  matters  by  considering 
\  v.iluable  aud  iuteresting  coutri- 

luiul,  modern,  and  adequate." 
Academij. 
CrowL  Svo,  cloth,  price  (is.,  1'24  Tllustralions. 

THE  NEW  PSYCHOLOGY.    By  E  W 

SCRIPTURE,  Ph.D.  (Leipzig). 
The  development  of  the  new,  or  exp<rimental.p9ychology  within  the 
last  few  years  has  produced  a  large  amount  of  remarkable  material 
which  has  remained  unkuown  except  to  specialists.  TJiis  material  has 
been  collected  hy  Dr.  Scripture  in  the  present  volume,  and  brought 
into  relation  with  scientific  thought.  The  method  of  treating  the  sub- 
ject is  absolutely  new.  The  scholastie  distinctions  between  sensation 
and  perception,  the  "forces  "of  attentio  i,  memory,  &c  ,  ar<-  thrown 
aside,  the  whole  domain  of  mental  life  being  treated  iu  relation  to 
time,  energy,  and  space.  From  this  jioi  .it  of  view  Psychology  takes  on 
an  entirely  new  aspect,  and  is  seen  ia  its  irue  meaning  as  an  experi- 
mental scieuce  in  closest  relation  to  the  physical  sciences. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  3s.  fid.,  with  Diagrams. 

BLEEP :    its    Physiology,    Pathology, 

Hygiene,  and  Psychology.      By  Dr.  MARIE   DE  MANACEINE 

(St.  Pttersburg). 
Deals  with  the  mechanism  of  sleep,  with  insomnia,  abnormal  ten- 
deacy  to  sleep,  somnambulism,  catalepsy,  the  vaiious  anomalies  and 
diseases  of  sleep,  its  hygiene,  aud  the  regulation  of  the  various  in- 
fluences that  control  it.  

NEW  EDITIONS. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.,  with  Illustriitijna.    SECOND  EDITION. 

MAN  and  WOMAN :  a  Study  of  Human 

Secondary  Sexual  Characters.     By  IIAVELOUK  ELLIS. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth.  39.  fid.    FOURTH  EDITION,  completely  Revised. 

HYPNOTISM.    By  Dr.  Albert  Moll 


lOlST  VOLUME  OP 


CHAPMAN     &     HALL'S 

NEW    BOOKS. 


THE  SCOTT  LIBRARY. 
CRITICISMS,     REFLECTIONS,    aud 


elegant,  gilt  top,  prica  Is.  fid.  [Now  ready.      i 

This  volume  contains  all  that  Goethe  wrote  on  the  subject  of  Shake-  , 
HV>earc  and  Byron,  an  ioterestiiig  seotiou  dealing  with  Poetry  and  the  1 
Fine  Arts,  Ooethe'a  Reflectioos  and  JVIitxims  on  Life,  Character,  Art, 
and  Literature  (the  famous  "  Sprliche  in  Prosa").  It  is  a  unique  work.  \ 
preseutiijg  as  it  does  iu  a  collected  form  the  most  notable  of  GoetheV  : 
utterances  on  Literature,  Art,  and  Life. 

102XD  VOLUME  NOW  READY. 

ESSAYS  of  SCHOPENHAUER   Trans- 

lated  by  Mrs.  RUDOLF  DIRCICS,  with  at  Introiluction.    Crown 
8vo,  cloth  elegant,  gilt  top,  price  is.  tid. 
This  is  a  collection  of  Schopenhauer's  most  representative  Essays. 
Including:  Authorship  and  Style— Education— Readiug  and  Books- 
Women — Thinking  for  One welf- Immortality — Religion- Metaphysics 
of  Love— On  Physiognomy— On  Siiicide~On  the  Emptiness  of  Exist- 


THE   WORLD'S   GREAT    NOVELS. 

Large  crown  Svo,  illustrated,  price  38.  6d.  per  Volume. 
A  series  of  acknowledged  masterpieces  by  the  most  eminen   writers 
of  fiction.     Paper,  type,  and  binding  will  all  be  of  the  most  satisf.-vctory 
description,  aud  such  as  to  make  these  volumes  suitable  either  for  pre- 
sentation or  for  a  permanent  place  iu  the  library. 

IMPORTANT  NEW  ADDITION. 
1,384  pagts,  12  Full-Page  Illustrations,  including  Froutispiece. 

LES  MISERA6LES.   By  Victor  Hago 

Though  occupyiu^  ni  1     -<  rli  i 


PREVIOUS  VOLUMES. 

THE  COUNT  of  MONTE-CRISTO.   By 

ALEXAUDllE  DUMAS. 

THE    THREE    MUSKETEERS 

ALEXANDRE  DU5IAS. 


NEW    NOVELS. 

A  Second  Edition  is  now 
ready,  at  all  Booksellers' 
and  Libraries,  of  Miss 
VIOLET  HUNTS 
New  Novel  UNKIST, 
UNKIND !  cr.  Svo,  Qs. 
BUSHY: 

T/ie  Advenfutrn  of  a  Girl. 
By  CYNTHIA  M.  AVESTOVER. 

Illustrated  by  J.  A.  Wa"K9r. 

Crown  Svo,  Ga.  IReady. 

HIS    CHIEF'S    WIFE. 

By  Barones.s  ALBERT  D'ANRTHAN. 

Crown  Svo,  6s.  [Readn. 

A    DAY'S    TRAGEDY. 

A  JVbvel  in  Rlujine. 

By  ALLEN  UPWARD, 

Author  of  "  Secrets  of  the  Courts  of  Europe,"  &c. 

With  Woodcuts.    Crown  evo,  68.        {^Ready. 


W.   THACKER    &    CO.'S    LIST. 


TWO  NEW  WORKS  FOR  SPORTSMAN  AND 
NATDRALIST. 

NATQRE   AND    SPORT 
IN   SOUTH  AFRICA. 

By  H.  A.  BRYDEN, 
Author  of  "  Gun  and  Camera  in  Southern  Africa,"  &c. 

With  Frontispiece.    Crown  Svo,  83.      [Ready. 


SPORT    AND    TRAVEL 

IN    INDIA    AND 
CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

By  A.  G.  BAUOT, 

Late  COth  Rifles  (BaKatellc), 

Author    of    "Sporting    Sketches,"  &c. 

With  Frontispiece.    Crown  Svo,  6s, 

The  Field  says:  "Highly  entertaining Can  be  opened 

at  any  chapter  with  the  certainty  of  finding  something 
amusine."  


IsrOTICE. 
"John  Company"  may  be  now   had  at 
the  London  Libraries  and  Boolcsellers'. 

"  Mr.  II.  G.  Keenes  new  hook,  '  A  Servant  of  John 
Company,'  will  certainhj  appear  at  a  moment  when 
India  engrosses  a  more  than  usuilhj  large  share  of  public 
interest.  Anything  from  the  pungent  pen  of  the  author 
of '  Sketehes  in  Indian  Ink '  is  sure  to  he  worth  rending." 
Daily  News. 

A  SERVANT  OF 

"JOHN  COMPANY." 

{The  Hon.  East  India  Company).  Being  the 
R'  collections  (50  year)  of  an  Indian  Olficial,  by 
H.  G.  KEENE,  C.I.E.,  Hon.  M.A.,  Author  of 
'^Skeli'hes  in  Indian  Ink,"  &c.  With  Portrait 
nnd  6  FiiU-P.ige  Illustratioi>.s  by  W.  SiMi'SON,  of 
the  "  Illa-.trated  London  News,"  from  Sketches 
by  the  Author.     Demy  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  12s. 

Contents  :  Posting  Days  io  England— Fighting 
Fitzgerald -Daniel  O'Connell —Reminiscences  oC  the 
Indian  Mutiny  — Duelling  in  the  Army,  and  the  part 
the  late  Prince  Consort  took  in  the  Abolition  of  the 
same— A^ra— Lord  Canning— Sir  Henry  Lawrence- 
Anglo-Indian  Society  in  the  Days  of  the  East  India 
Company— Lord  Dalhousie— Sir  H.  M.  Elliot— and 
other  well-known  Indian  Officials  ;  interspersed  with 
Original  Stories  and  Anecdotes  of  the  Tiriies,  aud 
Appendix  on  the  Present  Troubles  iu  India. 


Small  c 


1  Svo,  3s.  6d.  net. 


By 

ANNA  KARENINA.  By  Count  Tolstoy. 
JANE  EYRE.    By  Charlotte  Bronte. 

London  : 
WALTER  SCOTT,    Limited,    Paternoster  Square. 


FOUR    POETS: 

Selections  from     Works   of    fVordsworth, 
Coleridge,  Shelley,  and  Keats. 

Edited,  with  Introduction, 

By  OSWALD  CKAWFUKD. 

Unifoi-m  with  "  Lyrical  Verse,  from  Elizal)cth  to  Victoria." 

Crown  Svo,  3s.  Oil. 

DANTE: 

A  Defence  of  the  Ancient  Text  of  the  "  Divitia 

Commedia." 

By  WICKHAM  FLOWER,  F.S.A. 

A  Critical  Consideration  of  the  Story  of  Bertram  de  Born,  as 

related  by  Dante  in  the  Inferno,  and  a  suggested  Oor- 

rection  of  the  accepted  Text. ^_^ 


READY    NEXT    WEEK. 

CHRONICLES    OF 
BLACKHEATH 

GOLFERS 

Edited  by  W.  E.  IIUCHE.S, 

Late  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Blackhoath  Golf  Club. 

With  numerous  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations. 

Crown  4to,  21s.  net. 


A  NEW  WORK  ON  BRITISH  STOCK 

THE    BEST    BREEDS    of    BRITISH 


il  I'r 


J.    P. 


_-seock 

SHELl>ON. 
•    Edited  lij 


late  Spe<'i!il    CiiiiMiiissniinT  I'f  the  Canadian    Gt 
JASIES  i.ONU.  Author  ot  "British  Dairy  Farm 
JOHN  WATSON,  F.L.S.     Jle<liam  Svo,  boards,  23 
A  useful  and  safe  suide,   written  by  well-known  authorities  who 
ire  men  of  science  a>  a  practical  farmers. 


A  NEW  WORK  ON  TACTICS. 

TACTICS  :    as  Applied    to  Schemes. 

By  JIajor  J.  SHEKSTON.  D.SO.,  P.S.O.  (RiSe  Brigjde),  with  an 
ADDendix  containing  "Solutions  to  some  Tactical  .'<chemeB,  by 
Capt.  L.  J.  SHAD\rEL[.,  P.S.C.  (Soffolk  Regiment),  D:A.A.G  tor 
Instruction.    Seooud  Edition,  Reyised  and  Enlarged,  with  ,  Jlaps. 


A  NEW  MEDICAL  WORK. 

MEDICAL  HINTS  for  HOT  CLIMATES 

and  for  Those  Out  of  Re.ach  of  Professional  Aid.    By  CHARLES 
HEATON,  M.R.C.S.    With  Diagrams.    Foolscap  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  bd. 


THACKER'S    NEW   SIX-SHILLING   SERIES 
STANDARD    WORKS, 

Inelndinq  Jlisliini.  Binr/nii-ihy,  Travel,  The  Bellen  Lei  Ire.'! 

and  Miscellaneous  Literature. 

NOW  KEAUV. 

Ill  crown  Svo,  ch.th  extra,  price  Cs.  eacli  Volume. 

RUDYARD  KIPLING.-DEPARTMENTAL 

DITTIES  and  OTHER  VERSES.  Ninth  Edition.  Printed  on 
antinue  wove  paper,  with  Frontispiece  and  several  Full-page  and 
smaller  Illustrations  from  Original  Drawings  by  Dudlky  Clewkr 

"  ALIPH  CHEEM."— LAYS  of  IND  :   Comic, 

Satirical  .and  Descriptive  Poems.  Illustrative  of  Anglo-Indian 
Life.  Illustrated  by  the  Actbob,  Lio.nei,  Inolis,  R.  A.  Stebndalk, 
and  others.    Tenth  Edition. 

E.  H.  A.-A  NATURALIST  on  the  PROWL. 

With  80  Illustrations  by  R.  A.StEnNDALE,  F.R.G.S.,  F.ZS  ,  Author 
of  "  Mammalia  of  lutlia."    Second  Edition. 

E.  H.  A.-THE  TRIBES  on  MY  FRONTIER. 

Puliov.    With  00  Illustrations  by 

E.  H.  A. -BEHIND  the  BUNGALOW-   With 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Limited,  London. 


W.    THACKER  &  CO.,   2,  Creed   Lane,    E.G. 
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PRELIMINARY    ANNOUNCEMENT. 

THE    FULL     PROSPECTUS    WILL    BE     PUBLISHED    IN     MONDAY'S     PAPERS. 


The  List  will  Open  on  Monday^  October  18</«,  1897,  and  Close  on  Wednesday,  October  20th,  1897. 

BLAISDELL    PENCILS,   LIMITED 

{Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts  1862  to  1893), 

FOR   THE   MANUFACTURE   OF 

THE    BLAISDELL    SELF-SHARPENING    PENCIL. 


SHARE    CAPITAL £100.000. 

Divided  into  40,000  six  per  cent.  Cumulative  Preference  Shares  of  £1  each,  and  60,000 
Ordinary  Shares  of  £1  each,  payable  2s.  6d.  on  application,  7s.  6d.  on  allotment,  and 
the  balance  on  the  20th  November,  1897. 


Directors : 

Alderman  ALF  COOKE,  J.P.  (Ex-Mayor  of  Leeds),  Crown  Point  Printing  Works,  and  Weetwood  Hall, 
Leeds  (  Chainiian). 

JOHN  MORGAN  RICHARDS,  46,  Holborn  Viaduct,  London,  E.C.,  and  56,  Lancaster  Gate,  London,  W. 
( Managiny  Direc tor). 

ARTHUR    ESCOTT    YOUNG,    24,  Longridge  Road,  London,  S.W.  {General  Manager). 

WILLIAM    DALLAS    ROSS  (Managing  Director  of  "Black  and  White"),  London. 

N.   SCOTT-RUSSELL,  6,  Egerton  Gardens,  London,  S.W. 

WILLIAM   PORTER   WARD,  106,  Rue  de  I'Arbre-Benit,  Brussels. 

Bankers : 

LLOYD'S    BANK,    LIMITED,  222,  Strand,   London,  W.C,  and  other  Branches. 

Solicitors : 

ASH  WELL    &    TUTIN,  Nottingham  and  London. 

Auditors : 

MELLOUS,    BASDEN    &    CO.,    35,  St.  Switliins  Lane,  London,  E.C.,  and  Nottingham. 

Secretary  and  Registered  Offices  of  the  Company: 

SJLVANUS     ALLEN,    Alliance     Mills,    Stoke    Newiugton,    London,    N. 
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WARD,    LOCK   &  CO.'S 

NEW   BOOKS. 

^ew  Illustrated  List  post  free  on  application. 


TWO      IMPORTANT     BOOKS 

READY  OCTOBER  \9lh. 
JOHN     STRANGE    WINTER'S 

NEW  STOEY  OF  CHILD  LIFE. 

PRINCESS    SARAH 

Crown  8vn,  cloth  till,  gilt  edges,  3s.  M.     With  8  FuU- 

Pace  Plates  and  Illustrations  in  the  Te.xt  by  Harold 

Copping. 

"  Princess  Sarah  "  is  one  of  those  delightful  stories  of 

chilli  lite  which  John  Strange  Winter  can  tell  so  well.    It  is 

written  in  the  author's  best  style,  and  is  worthy  ot  a 

popularity  as  great  as  her  "  Bootle's  Baby  "  attained. 

ETHEL  TURNER'S  NEW  BOOK^ 

MISS     BOBBIE. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  38.  6d.    With  8  Full- 
Page  Illustrations  and  25  Cuts  in  the  Test  by  Harold 
Copping. 
"  Miss  Ethel  Turner  is  fast  becoming  to  the  world  at  large 
whHt  the  authoress  of  '  Little  Men,"  4c.,  was  tor  generations 
past  to  America,  and  to  children  and  grown-up  people  alike 
all  the  world  oier."— Westminster  Gazette. 

ETHEL  TURNER'S  OTHER  BOOKS. 
THE  LITTLE  LA.RRIKIN.    33.  6d. 
SEVEN  LITTLE  AUSTRALIANS.     33.  6d. 
THE  FAMILY  at  MISRULE.    33.  6d. 
THE  LITTLE  DUCHESS.    23.  6d. 
THE  STORY  of  a  BABY.    23.  6d. 


HUODER    &    STOUGHTON'S 

NEW  BOOKS. 


CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS. 


THEJ 

EXPOSITOR'S  GREEK  TESTAMENT 

Edited  by   the  Kev-  W.    ROBERTSON    NICOLL,    5I.A.,  Ll.D., 
Editor  of   *  The  Expositor."  "  Expositor's  Bible,"  &c. 
NOW  READY. 
The  FIRST  VOLU  Jt  R,  of  SSO  pages,  handsomely  bound  in  buckram 
cloth,  consists  of  The  GOSPEL  of  ST.  MATTHEW,  The  GOSPEL 
of  ST  MARK,  Tho  GOSPEL  of  ST.  LUKE,  by  the  Rev.  Professor 
A.  B.  BRUCE,  D.D.;  and  The  GOSPEL  of  ST.  JOHN,  by  the 
Rev.  Professor  MARCUS  DODS,  D.D. 
"The  Expositor's  Greek  Te-stament"  will  be  on  the  plan  of  Dean 
Alfonl's  (ir,.ek  Testament,  wtiich  had  a  long  ci.iirs,'  of  popularity  au([ 
mutry.    The  first  voli 


III,  and  the  work  formed  an  eporl 
iiugh  it  is  now  out  of  date.  " 
■■        '    *     '"'  -'^  plaxie.  and  th' 


bind  themselves  to  defiuite  dates  for  the  appearaace  of 
separate  volumes. 

The  price  of  each  volume  will  be  28i.,  but  for  those  who  SUBSCRIBE 
IN  ADVANCE  the  price  for  TWO  VOLUMES  will  be  THIRTY 
SHILLINGS. 

1  full  Pro8psctU9.  with  specimtjn  sheitg,  of  thU  important  Work  is  now 
reads/,  and  wUl  befoi^ardid  on  application  to  the  PuUishera. 


JUST   READY. 

A    NEW    fiOOK    OF    FAIRY    STORIES. 

Profusely  Illustrated  by  A.  J.  Johnson. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  3s.  fid. 

AUSTRALIAN    FAIRY  TALES. 

Hy  ATHA  WKSTBURY. 

"  Delightful  tales Her  power  of  enchantment  is  real. 

Miss  Westbury  has  also  the  skill  to  set  forth  her  graceful 
fancies  in  attractive  form." — Glasgow  Herald. 


NEW  SERIES  OF  GIFT  BOOKS  FOR  BOYS. 

Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  2s. 

The  names  of  the  Authors  give  sufficient  guarnntee  of  the 
literary  merits  and  interest  of  ihese  books,  whilst  for  value 
the  books  will  be  found  unequalled  in  Copyright  Books. 
Paper,  printing,  binding,  and  illustrations  are  alike 
excellent. 

WELL  ILLUSTRATED  B'^  W.  S.  STACEY  AND 
GORDON  BROWNE. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6^. 

THROUGH      LATTICE      WINDOWS 

l;v  \V  -1  I'.AWSI'N  Author  of  "  Loudon  Idylls,"  -'The  .Makers 
ot  M.iikiu  Euglish."  So. ]{ln  ti  few  days. 

THE    GIFFOKP    LECTURES,    ls:i7. 

THE  PROVIDENTIAL  ORDER  of  the 

WORLD.  By  ALEXANDER  BALMAIN  BRUCE.  D.D.. 
Profeseor  of  Apologetics  and  New  Teetameat  Exegesis  uitlie  jree 
Church  College,  Glasgow.  [Keady. 

Contents.— The  Subject  Introduced— Mao's  Place  in  the  Universe— 
Theistic  Inferences  from  Man's  Place  in  the  Universe  -^ou-mo^al 
Deity  or  the  Gods  of  Modem  Pessimism— The  Worth  of  Life— The 
Worth  of  Man— The  Power  Making  for  Righteousness— The  Power 
Working  in  and  for  Humanity  :  Part  I.  Historic  Dawns.  Part  II. 
Historic  Days— Providence  in  "he  Individual  Life— Providential 
Methods :  Election— Providential  Methods :  Solidarity— Provi- 
dential Methods :  Progress  by  Sacrifice. 

Crown  8V0,  cloth.  73.  6d. 

MARY  QUEEN  of  SCOTS:  from  Her 

r.iitli   til    llfi-    rii''ht    int-'   Eiik'laii'i    -.V   Brief    Biography,  with 
(.■nli'-il    Nnlrs    -,    r.'w  I^',■ll-Hrllt^  ! 1 1 1 l.^rtu  Unpublished,  and  an 
ItiiuiMiy.     liy  DAVin  H.VV  FLKMl.Mi. 
"Thework  will  prov.^  ;i  miue  of  wealth  by  reason  of  its  marvellous 
collection  of  documentiiry  evidence,  much  of  it 
published  in    an  accessible  form — The  reader 

•  '  oUnr.  Lr^bably  that  for  the  first  time  ht  .  _ 

the  Mariau  controversy-"—  ilasgovo  Dailu  Mail. 


the  firat  ti 

.u.ji.o..^-  .^    —  _--_     rise  from    its 

peiusaifeelVng'probably  that  for  the  first  time  he  hiis  fairly  git  a  grip 
of  the  essentia^    '"  '--  "~-= '■ —  -      ->'"-'•—  "-'-•  «'■■■' 


DICKY  BEAUMONT. 

KNIGHT,  Author  of  *' Ja<-k  T 


By  Arthur  Lee 

vor,  R  N.,'*  iic. 


The  HEIR  of  LANGRIDGE  TOWERS. 

liy     H.    M.     FRKKMAN.     Author    ot"     "  Stemly    and 
StroDR,"  i:c. 

THE    BLACK    MANS    GHOST.      By 

JOHN    V.    HUTUHESON,  Author  of   "Picked  up  at 
Sea,"  &c. 

The  MIDS  of  the  "  RATTLESNAKE." 

By  ARl'HURLEE  KNIGHT. 

THE     GOLDEN     LAND.      By   B.   L. 

FAU.IKON,  Author  of  "  liiit,"  "  Bre.^rt  aud  Cheese  snri 
Kisi.es,"  .tc. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  BLACKWOOD. 

Annals  of  a  Piihlishing  House :  William 
Blackwood  and  his  Sons.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
In  2  vols.     (Blackwood.) 

THE  house  of  Blackwood  have  had  from 
the  first  the  peculiarity  of  contract- 
ing intimate  personal  relations  with  many 
of  the  authors  who  worked  with  or  for 
them ;  and  the  numerous  and  durable 
friendships  which  resulted  are  a  singular 
testimony  to  the  merit  of  these  publishers 
as  men.  Most  people  dislike  to  have  money 
dealings,  except  of  the  most  definite  and 
formal  nature,  with  their  friends:  and  not 
many  important  contributors  can  put  up 
with  editorial  rebuffs.  Yet  there  never  was 
a  contributor  to  Maga,  except  Wilson,  the 
tutelary  genius — and  not  even  Wilson  in 
the  days  of  the  first  Blackwood — who  could 
count  with  certainty  on  acceptance,  and  all 
were  subject  to  editorial  retrenchments. 
But  although  the  publishers  insisted 
courteously  but  firmly  upon  the  right  to 
reject  and  the  right  to  excise,  they  never 
imitated  the  evil  fashion  of  the  Quarterlies 
in  inserting  paragraphs  and  altering  the 
author's  meaning  ;  and  in  their  money  deal- 
ings they  adhered  resolutely  to  the  view  of 
their  founder,  who  treated  payment  as  an 
accident  of  the  transaction  : 

"  The  sentiments  which  he  held  on  this  sub- 
ject, written  I  do  not  reiiieiuber  to  what  corre- 
spondent," says  Mrs.  Oliphant,  "  are  very 
strongly  expressed  :  '  I  never  did,  and  never 
will,  hold  out  money  in  itself  as  the  inducement 
for  men  of  talents  to  write  for  Maga.  What 
I  have  always  been  anxious  for  is  that  able  men 
should  write  on  such  subjects  as  they  them- 
selves felt  an  interest  in,  and,'  we  must  allow 
he  adds  at  once,  '  never  to  print  any  article 
without  paying  liberally  for  it.'  " 

In  short,  the  Blackwoods  spai-ed  neither 
trouble  nor  money  to  make  their  magazine 
so  good  that  the  best  men  would  account 
it  an  honour  to  appear  in  it.  They  en- 
deavoured to  inspire  their  contributors  with 


their  own  zeal  for  Maga,  and  this  con- 
stituted a  real  bond  of  union — a  sort  of 
comradeship,  very  pleasant  to  read  of. 

These  two  volumes  do  not  carry  the 
history  beyond  1861,  when  John  Blackwood 
was  left  in  sole  charge,  three  other  brothers 
having  died  in  harness.  The  first  volume 
relates  how  William  Blackwood  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  bookseller,  setup  a  bookshop  him- 
self in  Edinburgh,  became  Murray's  Scotch 
agent,  issued  some  few  books,  and  was  for 
a  brief,  bright  moment  partner  with  Murray 
in  publishing  The  Tales  of  My  Landlord; 
how  in  1 8 1 7  he  attempted  a  magazine,  the 
Edinhnrgh  Monthly,  under  the  editorship  of 
Pringle  and  Cleghorn ;  how  it  failed,  the 
editors  departed ;  how  Maga  rose  from  its 
ashes,  and  burst  upon  the  world  with  the 
Chaldee  Manuscript.  This  makes  up  about 
a  fifth  of  the  book.  The  rest  tells  of  Maya's 
turbident  youth,  explains  the  genesis  of  the 
famous  Nodes — an  idea  of  Blackwood's  own 
— and  sketches  the  main  contributors.  It 
is  an  extraordinary  record.  Scott's  success 
had  turned  the  head  of  every  publisher,  the 
bacillus  of  authorship  had  not  yet  widely 
extended  its  ravages,  authors  were  scarce, 
and  publishers — more  especially  Blackwood 
— had  the  wildest  expectations  of  every  new 
aspirant.  He  sent  out  into  the  highways 
and  the  hedges  to  compel  men  to  write  for 
him  ;  but  with  a  shrewdness  strangely  allied 
to  this  rashness,  very  soon  took  their 
measure.  If  they  would  not  do,  good-bye 
to  them.  If  they  did  do,  he  harnessed  them 
to  the  most  wildly  jibbing  team  that  ever 
man  held  together.  Of  his  chief  helpers, 
there  was  not  one  but  recommended  him- 
self by  letting  the  publisher  in  for  a  libel 
action  in  his  first  or  second  contribution,  yet 
reproaches  never  seem  to  have  followed ; 
and  one  and  all  considered  it  a  mark 
of  genius  to  be  late  with  their  "  copy." 
The  magazine  used  to  come  out  when  it 
pleased  Heaven  and  Professor  Wilson  :  it 
often  came  in  a  double  number  :  it  had  no 
really  responsible  editor,  except  in  so  far  as 
Mr.  Blackwood  had  to  stand  the  racket  for 
whatever  might  appear  ;  in  short,  it  had  the 
disorder  of  aU  vigorous  growths.  Gradually 
control  became  centralised  and  method 
asserted  itself ;  but  the  period  of  which 
this  first  volume  treats  is  the  period  of  the 
veiled  council,  the  symbol  of  which  is  the 
Nodes,  written  first  by  a  single  hand,  then 
sent  round  to  the  others  for  correction  and 
interpolations.  It  is  odd  to  learn  how  many 
of  the  boisterous  convivialities  originated 
in  Lockhart's  sober  seclusion.  But  the 
sujjpers  at  Ambrose's  were  a  jovial  reality 
for  all  that. 

Of  the  four  chief  figures  of  this 
group — those  who  receive  a  whole  chapter 
apiece — Lockhart  was  already  sufficiently 
familiar  to  us,  but  loses  nothing  by  this 
new  presentment.  He  was  the  brain  of 
the  party.  Hogg  also  is  scarce  a  novelty, 
and  merits  no  mercy,  the  man  who 
calumniated  his  benefactor,  and  that  bene- 
factor Scott.  But  even  this  scarcely  deserved 
a  worse  punishment  than  that  of  vanity 
mortified  to  the  very  quick,  and  one  becomes 
almost  sorry  for  him.  The  part  which 
Wilson  made  him  play  in  the  Nodes  always 
gaUed  him — for  Hogg  did  not  write  the 
sentiments  that  are  put  in  his  mouth — and  | 


it  galled  him  stOl  more  when  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd  remained  a  figure  at  Ambrose's 
board,  but  had  ceased  to  find  acceptance  for 
his  work  in  Maga.  Here  is  a  letter  from 
him  to  Blackwood  : 

"  March  28,  1828. 

"  At  your  desire  I  send  you  an  article  for  the 
Agricultural  Journal,  and  a  poetical  epistle  for 
the  magazine,  though  I  know  as  usual  it  will 
only  be  giving  the  carrier  the  trouble  of  bringing 
them  out  again ;  and  as  j'ou  are  the  only  man 
whoever  does  me  this  honour  (i.e.,  of  rejecting 
contributions)  the  of  tener  you  do  it  the  better ; 
but  I  want  to  establish  this  fact  to  your  own 
conviction — that  our  friendship  shall  n  .t  fail 
on  my  part. 

"  I  am  excefdingly  disgusted  with  the  last 
beastly  '  Noctes,'  and,  as  it  is  manifest  that  the 
old  business  of  mocking  and  ridicule  is  again 
beginning,  I  have  been  earnestly  advised  by 
several  of  my  best  and  dearest  friends  to  let 
you  hear  from  me  in  a  way  to  which  I  have 
a  great  aversion  ;  but,  if  I  do,  believe  ui'i  it 
shall  be  free  of  all  malice,  and  merely  to  clear 
my  character  of  sentiments  and  actions  which 
I  detest,  and  which  have  proved  highly  detri- 
mental to  me." 

Wilson  and  Maginn  alike  are  revelations 
to  us.  Mrs.  Oliphant  with  the  utmost 
justice  sets  down  an  admirable  portrait  of 
each,  but  she  does  not  conceal  her  dislike 
of  Maginn,  and  she  shares  that  loving 
tolerance  for  the  Professor  which  was  here- 
ditary in  the  house.  The  Blackwoods  had 
good  reason  to  be  grateful,  for  when  the 
founder  died  scarcely  past  his  prime,  and 
the  two  sons  Alexander  and  Eobert  were 
left  in  charge,  it  was  Wilson  who  saw  them 
through.  Lockhart  had  gone  to  London 
and  the  Quarterly,  Maginn  also  was  absent 
and  no  longer  loyal ;  but  Wilson  responded 
to  ]\Irs.  Blackwood's  unusual  appeal — "  Oh, 
Professor,  you'U  stand  by  the  boys!  "  But 
Maya  had  stood  well  by  the  Professor,  who 
owed  it  to  this  connexion  that  he  occu- 
pied a  chair  which  gave  him  a  hand- 
some stipend  and  a  six  months'  summer 
holiday  per  annum  ;  and  it  had  shielded  him 
from  the  consequences  not  merely  of  his 
ordinary  rash  speeches,  but  of  one  down- 
right disgracefxil  act.  In  August,  1825,  he 
and  Lockwood  had  been  staying  with  Scott 
at  Wordsworth's  house  on  terms  of  the 
closest  friendship.  In  the  next  number  of 
Maya,  Wilson,  contrary  as  it  would  seem 
to  his  very  convictions,  and  in  sheer  wanton- 
ness, attacked  both  Scott's  poetry  and 
Wordsworth's.  In  the  same  article  he 
described  an  Irish  Member  of  Parliament, 
Mr.  Martin,  as  a  jackass,  and  Mr.  Martin 
threatened  an  action  demanding  the  writer's 
name.  Wilson,  who  with  aU  his  big  frame 
had  no  vigour  and  was  continually  imagin- 
ing himself  iU  and  complaining  of  nerves, 
broke  down  utterly : 

"  To-day  only  I  got  yoiu-  packet,  it  having 
lain  at  a  farmhouse  at  some  distance  for  at  least 
two  days.  On  reading  your  enclosures  I  was 
seized  with  a  trembhng  and  shivering  fit,  and 
was  deadly  sick  for  some  hours.  I  am  some- 
what better,  but  in  my  bed,  whence  I  now 
write.  All  this  may  be  needless,  but  it  is  the 
case;  and  I  am  absolutely  an  object  of  any 
true  friend's  commiseration.  To  own  that 
article  is  for  a  thousand  reasons  impossible.  It 
would  involve  me  in  Ues  abhorrent  to  my 
nature.  I  would  rather  die  this  evening. 
Remember  how,  with  Hunt,  I  was  most  willing 
to  come  forward  [this  was  another  libel  action 
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brought  on  by  his  intemperance  in  the  same 
year]  ;  here  it  is  death  to  do  so.  I  am  abso- 
lutely not  in  my  rio;ht  mind  to-night.  I  wish 
well  to  all  mankind,  and  am  incapable  of  dis- 
honour. This  avowal  would  be  fatal  to  my 
character,  my  place,  to  existence.  Say  nothing 
to  me  that  could  add  to  my  present  misery  " 
(p.  282). 

"Lying  and  dishonour  are  death,  to  me," 
lie  writes,  and  practically  begs  the  pub- 
lisher to  get  the  lying  done  by  deputy. 
Maginn,  meanwhile  in  London,  was  trying 
to  take  the  blame  on  himself,  and  inter- 
viewing Martin.  He  got  him  to  dinner, 
and — "we  Irish  know  how  to  talk  to  each 
other"  —  pacified  him  by  promise  of  an 
apology  in  the   next   number.      "  He   said 

he  understood  you  were  a   d d   decent 

man,  but  that  you  ought  to  take  care  of 
what  you  got  your  people  to  write  (true 
enough,  entre  yioiis)."  And  here  is  the  con- 
clusion to  the  long  letter  : 

"  I  think  I  did  a  good  job  for  you.  As  I 
cannot  offer  to  give  people  champagne  at  my 
own  expense,  I  charge  you  the  bill  which,  like 
Falstaff's,  is  rather  heavier  in  the  drinking  than 
in  the  eating.  It  amounts  in  all  to  £3  Ts.,  with 
which  I  debit  you." 

Poor  Captain  Shandon.  A  letter  describ- 
ing Mrs.  Maginn's  call  on  young  Blackwood 
is  worthy  of  Thackeray. 

That  name  reminds  one  to  pass  to  the 
second  volume,  annals  rather  of  the  pub- 
lishing house  than  of  Maya.  Thackeray 
represented  their  great  mistake  :  tlie 
young  Black  woods  refused  an  early  offer 
from  him  of  what  seem  to  have  been 
"Roundabout  Papers."  But  it  was  to 
Thackeray,  as  a  close  friend,  that  John 
Blackwood  wrote  later  on,  anent  a  new 
author,  "  who  looks  very  like  a  first-class 
passenger" — the  timid  person  whom  Lewes 
introduced  as  George  Eliot.  Interesting  as 
the  pages  concerning  her  are,  they  are  not 
80  good  as  those  which  show  Bulwer  Lytton 
— long  a  pillar  of  Maga — in  a  very  amiable 
light ;  and  not  a  tenth  part  as  amusing  as 
the  wonderful  epistles  and  doings  of  Samuel 
Warren. 

"What  say  you,"  writes  the  author  of  Ten 
Thousand  a  Year,  "to  a  review  by  me  of 
Dickens's  new  book  on  America — a  fair,  pru- 
dent, and  real  review — bearing  in  mind  my 
own  position  as  a  sort  of  honourable  yet  fear- 
less rival  of  his  ?  I  have  just  read  forty  pages. 
I  could  make  it  a  first-rate  affair.  ...  If 
you  can  rely  on  my  judgment  and  tact,  I  can. 

"  In  the  description  of  the  voj'age  out  is  to 
be  found,  in  my  opinion,  a  jjerfect  specimen  of 
Dickens's  peculiar  excellences  and  faults.  .  .  . 
These  last  I  should  t  juch  on  in  a  manly  and 
deUcate  and  generous  spirit.  Kely  on  Sam 
Warren.  I  will  do  him  good,  and  will  make 
himself  acknowledge  me  a  high-minded  rival, 
a  real  friend.  .  .  . 

"  Oh,  what  a  book  I  could  have  written !  !  ! 
I  mean,  I  who  have  not  only  observed,  but  rc- 
flfdeil  so  much  on  the  characters  of  the  people 
of  England  and  America." 

Coleridge,  De  Quincoy,  and  Gait  all 
figure  characteristically;  so  does  Landor, 
naturally  furious  because  in  an  article  of  his 
after  the  names  Homer,  Dante,  Shake- 
speare, the  editor  had  inserted  "and  Wil- 
son." Poor  Christopher!  But  the  pathos 
of   oblivion  touches  many  of  these  pages, 


.which  record  not  failures,  but  forgotten 
successes.  Not  less  interesting,  however, 
than  the  authors  are  the  publishers  them- 
selves ;  Alexander  and  Robert,  who  suc- 
ceeded their  father ;  John  the  younger 
brother,  ablest  of  the  sons,  who  established 
the  branch  in  Pall  MaU,  for  a  while  an 
active  centre  of  literature  ;  and  Major 
Blackwood,  father  of  the  present  Mr. 
William  Blackwood,  who  after  twenty  years' 
service  in  the  Indian  Army  came  home  to 
take  his  share  in  the  firm's  counsels.  All 
of  them  show  the  same  courtesy  and  kind- 
ness ;  all  criticise,  not  as  literary  men,  but  as 
lovers  of  books  who  well  know  what  a  book 
should  be.  Not  a  single  note  is  signed  by 
any  Blackwood  that  has  not  a  curiously 
familiar  tone  to  those  many  who  have  re- 
ceived letters  from  the  headquarters  of 
Maya. 

These  somewhat  random  notes  and  ex- 
tracts may  give,  perhaps,  a  general  idea  of 
the  masses  of  information  contained  in  these 
two  bulky  volumes.  They  can,  however, 
give  no  idea  of  the  skill  with  which  Mrs. 
Oliphant  has  grouped  and  selected  the 
immense  correspondence.  Hor  final  revision 
would  doubtless  have  removed  a  few  need- 
less repetitions,  but  these  do  not  affect  the 
readableness  of  the  whole.  The  great  length 
— 1,000  large  pages — has  not  seemed  long, 
and  it  is  surprising  how  the  heterogeneous 
elements  have  been  wrought  into  a  really 
continuous  narrative.  Two  things  have 
made  this  possible :  the  central  interest 
afforded  by  Maga,  and  the  extraordinary 
persistence  of  character  in  the  firm.  The 
book  is  a  history  of  Maga  and  a  history  of 
the  Blackwoods^if  it  is  possible  to  separate 
the  publishers  who  made  the  magazine  and 
ihe  magazine  which  made  the  publishers. 
Maga  no  longer  holds  the  field  triumphant 
and  unassailable ;  but  she  is  in  no  way 
superannuated  or  superseded,  as  has  become 
more  or  less  the  fate  of  her  rivals,  the  Buff 
and  Blue  and  YeUow.  How  potent  was  the 
energy  of  her  youth  will  be  felt  by  everyone 
who  reads  this  history  of  her.  The  impression 
is  easily  verified  by  turning  to  one  of  the  old 
numbers,  perhaps  the  only  productions  of  a 
distinctively  party  and  political  organ  which 
after  three   generations   remain  fresh    and 


It  is  a  history  which  must  have  been 
pleasant  to  write,  for  it  is  a  history  of 
few  defections  and  many  loyalties.  The 
errors  of  Maga,  which  were  flagrant  and 
many,  are  neither  concealed  nor  condoned, 
but  they  are  related  along  with  her  triumphs 
and  her  virtues  by  one  who  gave  lier  the 
love  and  service  of  a  lifetime,  and  whose 
fortunes — as  more  than  one  pathetic  passage 
relates — were  connected  at  the  liappiest  and 
saddest  moments  with  those  of  the  magazine. 
Mrs.  Oliphant  received  lier  first  proofs  from 
Maga  on  her  wedding  morning.  She  sur- 
mounted the  struggle  of  her  early  widow- 
hood by  an  unlooked  -  for  success  in  its 
columns  ;  and  the  last  book  of  so  many  that 
she  wrote  was  this  narrative — a  most  fitting 
conclusion  to  her  varied  career. 


"  SCHOLARLY,  BUT  COLOURLESS." 

A  History  of  French  Literature.     By  Edward 
Dowden.     (W.  Heinemann.) 

As  a  painstaking,  well-written  volume  Prof. 
Dowden's  History  of  French  Literature  may 
freely  be  commended.  Honest  industry  is 
always  admirable,  and  is  a  worthy  object  in 
itself.  But  the  book  cannot  be  described  as- 
an  artistic  archievement,  nor  does  it  at  any 
time  rise  above  the  level  of  sober,  mediocre,, 
and  readable  matter.  This  is  partly  due  to- 
the  stupendous  effort  to  comprise  so  vast  and 
varied  a  subject  into  a  single  volume,  but 
still  more  to  the  fact  that  Prof.  Dowden  as 
a  critic  is  not  equal  to  the  task  he  has  under- 
taken. Taine  has  spoiled  us  for  common- 
place treatment  of  such  a  subject.  We 
want  a  temperament,  an  imagination,  a 
quality  of  interpretation  as  sweeping,  as 
penetrative,  a  mind  as  robust  and  original, 
as  that  of  the  unique  historian  of  English 
literature.  There  is  nothing  but  genius 
lacking  to  prevent  even  a  single  volume 
from  being  a  masterpiece,  but  for  that  the 
writer  must  have  an  individuality,  a  judg- 
ment not  to  be  confounded  with  that  of  the 
man  over  the  way,  a  commanding  distinction 
of  style. 

Now,  Mr.  Dowden  writes  well,  but  his 
style  is  that  of  the  lettered  crowd.  Given  a 
capacity  for  reading  and  writing,  a  hundred 
writers  of  the  same  scope  and  learning 
might  sign  their  names  to  liis  work  without 
mortal  reader  feeling  bound  to  interpose  in 
his  behalf.  And  when  you  have  lamented 
the  undistinguished  monotony  of  these  428 
pages,  witliout  a  single  flash  of  inspiration, 
without  a  lively  touch  of  temper  or  caprice, 
without  a  smile  or  frown,  without  a  ray  of 
light  or  charm,  without  a  trace  of  origin- 
ality, there  remains  the  critic  for  considera- 
tion. As  a  historian  of  French  literature, 
Mr.  Dowden  shows  himself  accurate,  fair, 
and  conscientious.  He  has  condensed  as 
far  as  possible,  and  crammed  as  much  as  he 
could  of  the  big  and  little  into  such  space  as 
naturally  forbids  free  breathing  and  the 
necessary  expansion  of  individual  genius. 
This  makes  his  history  an  excellent  guide- 
book for  beginners,  or  for  those  who  have 
no  fancy  for  closer  acquaintance  with  the 
subject,  who  are  content  to  distinguish 
roughly  between  the  work  of  Froissart  and 
Villon  without  any  ardent  desire  to  explore 
either.  This  is  always  laudable  industry, 
and  for  such  reason  Mr.  Dowden's  work  has 
its  just  measure  of  utility. 

Criticism  takes  us  into  depths  beyond  the 
writer's  capacit3'.  True,  the  quality  of  our 
British  critical  work  has  rarely  been  com- 
manding. An  eminent  French  writer  has 
said  tliat  there  is  no  such  thing  as  criticism 
understood  in  England,  and  certain  it  is  that 
so  far  as  literature  is  concerned  we  still  await 
our  Sainte-Beuve,  our  Taine  ;  we  await  even 
lesser  lights,  critics  of  the  force  and  sub- 
tlety of  Weiss,  Jules  Lemaitre,  and  Anatole 
France.  The  Frenoli  critic  proves  himself 
more  than  a  worker — a  creative  artist  in  his 
domain.  Mr.  Dowden,  like  the  average 
British  critic,  is  content  to  say  what  all  the 
world  would  say,  precisely  in  the  way  that 
all  the  world  would  say  it.  He  is  not 
subtle,  not  suggestive — to  win  pardon  for 
his    lack    of    depth   and    penetration,    and 
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accumulation  of  defects ;  lie  is  contentedly 
shallow  and  obvious.  This  is  how  he  sums 
up  the  spirit  of  courtly  literature  : 

"  Iq  general,  the  poems  of  the  Ejinjn'i;  cntirfnise 
exhibit  much  of  the  brilliaut  external  aspect 
of  the  bfe  of  chivalry  as  icleaHsed  by  the  im- 
agination ;  dramatic  situations  are  ingeniously 
devised  ;  the  emotions  of  the  chief  actors  are 
expounded  and  analysed,  sometimes  with  real 
delicacy  ;  but  in  the  conception  of  character  ia 
the  recurring  incidents,  in  the  types  of  passion, 
in  the  creation  of  marvel  and  surprise,  a  large 
conventional  element  is  present.  Love  is  in- 
depen<1ent  of  marriage,  or,  rather,  the  relation 
of  wedlock  excludes  love  in  the  accepted  sense 
of  the  word :  the  passion  is  ahuost  necessarily 
illegitimate,  and  it  comes  as  if  it  were  an 
iri'esistible  fate  ;  the  first  advance  is  often  made 
by  the  woman ;  but  though  at  war  with  the 
duty  of  wedlock,  love  is  conceived  as  an 
ennobling  influence  prompting  the  kuiglit  to 
all  deeds  of  courage  and  self-sacrifice.  Through 
the  later  translation  of  the  Spanish  Amwils  dcs 
Oanhs  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  mediieval 
romances  was  earned  into  the  ehivalric  and 
pastoral  romances  of  the  seventeenth  ceutury." 

It  is  only  when  we  come  to  surprising 
personalities  and  eccentric  genius  that  we 
realise  the  amiable  banalitj'  of  Mr.  Dowden's 
work.  That  he  should  be  content  to  walk 
us  through  "  les  lieux  communs "  when 
engaged  upon  the  mere  documentary  por- 
tions of  his  great  task,  well  and  good. 
Genius  itself  might  be  pardoned  for 
nodding  over  Guillaume  de  Lorris  and 
Jean  de  Meung ;  but  Froissart,  but  Villon ! 
here,  surely,  are  individualities  to  arrest  the 
readers !  Here  are  delightful  occasions  to 
dive  underneath  the  historic  wave  and 
bring  up  pearls  of  observation  and  charac- 
terisation. Work  here  may  be  brilliantly 
explained  by  character,  moment,  race,  and 
environment.  Yet  neither  the  quaint  and 
garrulous  Froissart  nor  the  double  soul  of 
Villon — tender,  mournful,  pious,  and  re- 
signed ;  immoral,  ruffianly,  and  lying — reach 
us  with  any  vividness  of  conception.  Mr. 
Dowden  makes  mention  of  Villon's  "  in- 
tensity of  personal  quality,"  but  his  business 
is  to  make  it  more  evident  to  us.  He 
laments  the  tendency  to  create  a  Villon 
legend,  but  neglects  to  point  out  that 
nothing  in  all  French  poetry,  before  or 
since  this  classical  vagabond's  time,  has 
reached  the  full  and  perfect  beauty  of  much 
of  his  verse.  Many  details  should  have 
been  sacrificed,  that  the  general  reader,  to 
wliom  the  book  is  addressed,  might  spend 
another  page  on  this  mysterious  and  unique 
image  of  viciousness  and  innocence,  of  de- 
pravity and  engaging  childishness,  drunken 
reprobate,  repentant  soid,  and  at  bottom 
sweet-natured  and  harmless  child,  all  in 
committing  every  crime  of  the  calendar. 

Mr.  Dowden  is  too  preoccupied  in  chain- 
ing the  mere  sequence  of  work  to  note  or 
hint  at  the  thousand  and  one  influences  that 
beget,  modify,  and  limit  production.  He 
makes  no  effort  to  evoke  atmosphere  and 
environment.  The  history  of  a  literature, 
to  fulfil  the  entirety  of  its  purpose,  should 
in  a  measure  prove  the  history  of  racial 
evolution.  It  should  not  be  less  than  a 
coloured,  suggestive,  vital  revelation  of  a 
nation's  inner  history  and  development.  So 
many  things  conspire  for  and  against  the 
production  of  books  that  in  themselves  seem 
apart  and  independent.     It  is   this  atmos- 


phere, these  exterior  and  seemingly  remote 
influences,  that  we  miss  in  this  colourless,  if 
scholarl}',  book.  Light  and  air  should 
travel  freely  about  the  imagination,  and 
instead  wo  are  confronted  with  the  didl  list 
of  national  bookshelves.  We  crave  some 
vivid  presentment  of  society,  we  desire  to 
captivate,  on  palpitating  wings  of  evocation, 
the  tone  of  thought,  of  sentiment,  to  recall 
the  radiant  vitality  of  a  vanished  hour,  hear 
some  echo  of  the  murmur  of  the  thrilled 
past,  gather  from  exterior  details  some 
notion  of  the  interior  man  whose  intellectual 
work  we  are  invited  to  consider. 

It  seems  ungracious  to  cavil  at  so  much 
evidence  of  labour,  and  one  would  willingly 
congratulate  the  public  on  its  results  ;  but 
it  is  disconcerting  to  find  so  little  in  it  to 
praise  or  quarrel  with.  The  traveller  in 
search  of  the  picturesque  or  the  grotesque 
is  not  satisfied  to  find  himself  upon  an  even 
plain  with  never  a  hill  or  hollow  in  view ; 
and  the  true  combatant  is  equally  charmed 
by  a  windmill  to  tilt  against  or  an  altar  to 
pray  before.  In  this  department,  as  in  every 
other  department  of  letters,  it  does  not 
suffice  to  classify  with  accuracy  and  express 
oneself  with  lucidity  ;  the  rarer  faculties  of 
seeing,  feeling,  and  thinking  are  necessary 
as  well.  And  one  wonders  in  dismay  what 
the  precise  object  of  such  an  undertaking 
can  be  wlien  all  the  best  of  French  litera- 
ture may  be  studied  piecemeal  in  excellent 
monographs  both  in  English  and  in  French. 
Its  utility  seems  to  consist  in  reference,  and 
in  this  case  the  achievement  may  be 
described  as  considerably  below  the  labour, 
since  a  slim  catechism  or  dictionary  would 
just  as  well  have  served. 

Turn  to  p.  166,  and  read  Prof.  Dowden's 
extremely  commonplace  analysis  of  Poli/eiicte, 
and  then  open  M.  Jides  Lemaitre's  third 
series  of  the  Impressions  du  Theatre,  and 
read  M.  Sarcey's  lecture  at  the  Odeon 
on  Comeille's  tragedy.  We  do  not 
suggest  that  classical  tragedy  should  be 
treated  in  a  serious  book  in  this  flippant 
and  delightful  way.  But  underneath  the 
modern  flippancy,  the  charming  lightness 
of  touch  and  cynical  explanatory  smile,  the 
mobile  arch  of  brow  and  bright  gesture  of 
the  lecturer,  which  M.  Lemaitre  makes  us 
feel  and  see  (a  tone  and  attitude  more 
seemingly  suited  to  a  discussion  on  the 
modern  plays  of  MeiUiac),  what  penetra- 
tion, what  originality  and  surprise  of  view, 
what  j'outh  and  reality  infused  into  an  old 
subject!  Why  has  Prof.  Dowden  never 
for  one  moment  deviated  from  the  dull 
academical  manner,  shut  his  eyes  upon  the 
mechanical  superfcialities  of  training,  and 
struck  a  personal  note  to  help  us  to  a  little 
good-humour  at  least '?  His  CorneiUe  is  the 
sort  of  thing  most  of  us  left  behind  us  with 
our  schooldays.  That  he  might  have  suc- 
ceeded had  he  lent  himself  to  the  newer 
method  may  be  gathered  by  his  concise 
description  of  La  Eochefoucaidd's  maxims 
as  "  a  collection  of  medals  struck  in  honour 
of  the  conquests  of  cynicism."  But  happy 
sentences  like  this  do  not  abound.  On  the 
next  page  he  returns  to  the  hackneyed 
definition  of  La  Rochefoucauld's  work  and 
character.  , 

Mr.    Dowden's  summing  up  of  Racine's 
characteristics  is  more  telling  than  any  of 


bis  former  judgments.  True,  Racine  is  an 
easier,  because  a  more  sympathetic,  subject 
than  CorneiUe.  He  is  the  dramatist  of 
profound  and  complex  love,  and  his  more 
modem  genius  offers  an  occasion  to  be 
interesting.  Prof.  Dowden  points  out 
the  audacity  tliat  underlies  the  exquisite 
suavity  of  his  style,  the  rare  effects  of  his 
simple  vocabulary,  the  delicacy  and  music 
of  his  verse,  and  the  dignity  of  his  treatment. 
But  why  not  support  his  criticism  by  the 
analysis  of  some  illuminating  quotations  ? 
As  a  fact,  the  entire  book  roUs  to  its  im- 
exciting  end  unaided  by  quotation,  and  the 
analyses  are  so  cursory  and  slight  as  to 
afford  us  no  pleasure  whatever.  Even 
in  the  pages  referred  to  about  Racine, 
"sensible"  is  the  most  enthusiastic  adjec- 
tive at  our  disposal.  And  in  a  mere 
synopsis,  such  figures  as  Montaigne  and 
Bossuet  sboidd  stand  out  in  finer  relief, 
demand  a  profounder  insight  and  a  more 
brilliant  handling,  if  even  dismissed  in  a 
couple  of  pages,  than  here  bestowed  upon 
them.  Indeed,  the  entire  seventeenth  century 
could  not  well  be  more  inadequatelj'  repre- 
sented than  in  the  hundred  and  few  pages 
here  given  to  it. 

As  a  compiler  of  mere  facts  and  the 
placid  announcer  in  the  long  defile  of 
historic  names  the  writer  is  at  his  ease.  No 
undue  demand  is  made  upon  his  imagina- 
tion, and  we  cannot  cry  out  at  his  lack  of 
freshness,  hence  our  ability  to  plod  our 
way  through  well-written  pages  that  simply 
remind  us  of  half-forgotten  names.  It  is 
only  when  -s-ividly  remembered  figures  start 
into  view  and  familiar  landmarks  revive 
old  reveries  and  delights  that  our  patience 
is  tried.  We  would  have  the  author  of  Vert- 
Vert  more  deferentially  treated,  and  some- 
thing more  is  due  to  Marivaux  and  the 
Abbe  Prevost  than  Prof.  Dowden  appears 
to  believe.  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  Diderot 
have  been  so  well  done  elsewhere  that  there 
is  little  left  to  be  said  about  them.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  tell  a  schoolboy  that 
"  Rousseau  was  essentially  an  idealist,  but 
an  idealist  whose  dreams  and  visions  were 
insjjired  by  the  play  of  his  sensibility  upon 
his  intellect  and  imagination,  and  therefore 
he  was  the  least  impersonal  of  writers";  but 
it  is  well  to  weigh  upon  the  fact  that 
Rousseau  restored  to  French  prose  "  colour, 
warmth,  and  the  large  utterance  which  it 
had  lost." 

Prof.  Dowden  has  even  found  the  means 
of  making  the  amazing  and  dazzling  figure 
of  Beaumarchais  a  mere  lifeless  name. 
Cherubin  himself,  that  prince  of  impudent 
and  adorable  pages,  is  overlooked.  But 
how  many  are  overlooked  in  this  volume 
where  better  men  might  have  been  spared  ? 
Prof.  Dowden  canters  along  the  dusty  road 
of  acknowledged  glory,  and  has  no  word 
or  recognition  for  less  obvious  celebrity. 
The  ostentatious  Chateaubriand  figures  in 
all  his  legendary  egotism ;  Mme.  de  Stael 
in  the  flames  of  Napoleonic  wrath,  turbaned 
and  persecuted ;  but  we  hear  nothing  of 
Laclos,  who,  as  the  master  of  the  mundane 
and  psycho-physiological  novel  of  to-day, 
merits  a  nod.  It  is  something  to  be  respon- 
sible for  the  fiction  of  M.  Bourget,  who 
traces  the  particular  turn  of  his  talent  to 
the   influence  of   "  Liaisons  Dangereuses." 
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From  Lammenais  to  Sainte-Beuve  nothing 
luminous  or  fresh  is  said. 

Still  it  must  be  admitted,  in  the  writer's 
words,  "that  no  one  can  pretend  to  know 
the  whole  of  a  vast  literature.  He  may 
have  opened  many  books  and  turned  many 
pages;  he  cannot  have  penetrated  to  the 
soul  of  all  books,  from  the  Song  of  Roland 
to  Toute  la  Lyre." 


THE    LA.FAYETTES. 

The  Household  of  the  Lafayettes.     By  Edith 
Siehel.     (Archibald  Constable.) 

The  value  of  such  a  history  of  a  great 
fanuly,  in  addition  to  any  interest  which 
may  arise  from  the  historical  portraiture, 
lies  in  insisting  upon  the  earlier  revolution 
within  the  noblesse,  and  the  genuine  modera- 
tion of  the  earUer  republicanists.  Lurid 
and  inaccurate  sketches  of  the  great  event 
have  become  so  common  that  its  profoundly 
logical  S3quence,  its  inevitableness,  are  lost 
sight  of.  The  men  whose  faces  we  see 
through  the  confusion  are,  in  a  way,  types 
of  character,  and  in  them  virtue  and  vice 
work  themselves  out  to  a  conclusion  with  a 
rapidity  which  seems  almost  theatrical. 
Here,  for  some  dozen  years,  the  dramatic 
held  festival,  and  in  reading  the  tale  of  it 
we  seem  to  be  looking  at  the  naked  bones  of 
human  character. 

The  author  is  at  her  best  in  her  rough 
bird's-eye  surveys  of  the  period,  especially  of 
that  time  which  immediately  preceded  the 
Terror.     It  was  an  age  of  theory  run  mad, 
of  sensibility  and  noble  emotions,  of  endless 
posing  as  "friends  of  man  "  and  "children 
of  nature."     It  was  a  time  fuU  of  a  sort  of 
spectral  life,  when  men  and  women  sought 
alwaj'S    some    new    thing,    and    coquetted 
pleasantly  with  words  and  feelings   which 
were  some  day  to  be  their  death.      But  the 
high   spirit,    the    generosity  and   the  very 
flightiness  had  one  effect — they  produced  a 
society  of  fascinating  women.     At  no  time 
were  the  great  ladies  so  powerful.     Their 
foUies  ruled  the  world,  their  airs  and  graces 
were  emljodied  in  a  preposterous  system  of 
etiquette,  and  in  their  new  pose  of  earnestness 
tliey  dared  to  meddle  with  science,  the  State 
and  the  Church.     It  is  a  cruel  tale  to  read, 
for   over   these   buttei-flies    even   then   was 
hanging  the  shadow  of  death.     They  were, 
many  of  them,   saints  in  the  truest  sense, 
and  beneath  the  foUy  lay  a  deep  kindliness 
and   courage.      Mme.   de  Tesse,    the    Vol- 
tairean,    the    apostle    of    sensibility,    who, 
when  in  England,  paid  a  visit  to  the  grave 
of    Eichardson    and    lay   for    a   long    time 
sobbing,    met    poverty   and    exile    with   a 
Spartan  heroism  and  a  more  than  Spartan 
cheerfulness.  Still  stranger  was  the  Mart-chal 
de  Noailles,  who,  says  Miss  Siehel, 

"had  many  habits,  equally  innocent,  impious, 
and  inconvenient.  She  kppt  up  a  constant 
correspondence  with  the  Virgin  Mary,  posted 
her  letters  in  a  dovecot,  and  never  suspected 
that  it  was  her  priest  who  answered  them. 
'What  familiarity,' she  once  exclaimed:  'this 
little  bourgeoise  of  Nazareth  addresses  me  as 
"Dear  Marechal  de  la  troiaieme  ligne" — but 
I  must  remember  that  she  is  my  Saviour's 
mother    (here    she    bowed    her    head),    '  and 


after  aU  she  does  come  of  the  Royal  House  of 
David.'  Sometimes  her  whims  took  a  less 
extravagant  form,  as  when  she  insisted  that  all 
her  elderly  grand-nephews  should  be  painted 
as  cupids  and  distinguished  from  middle-class 
loves  by  having  the  Order  of  Malta  represented 
on  their  shoulders.  But  even  while  we  laugh 
there  rises  before  our  eyes  a  vision  of  the  same 
lady,  borne  in  a  tumbril,  with  uncomplaining 
dignity,  to  the  scaffold." 

It  was  with  the  young  aristocrats  of  the 
period  that  the  theory  of  the  Revolution 
arose  : 

"  Excited  to  Uberty  by  philosophical  writings 
and  speeches,"  wrote  the  Comte  de  Segur,  "  we 
wished  to  enjoy  in  one  breath  the  favours  of 
the  Court,  the  pleasures  of  the  town,  the 
approval  of  the  clergy,  the  affection  of  the 
people,  the  applause  of  the  philosophers,  the 
renown  of  literati,  the  favour  of  ladies,  the 
esteem  of  virtuous  men." 
It  was  a  large  ideal,  soon  to  be  pitifully 
broken,  but  it  gave  rise  to  a  certain  vague 
rhetorical  type  of  character.  From  such  a 
class  Lafayette  arose,  and  in  a  way  he  is  its 
best  example.  A  highly  respectable  soldier, 
he  distinguished  himself  first  in  the  American 
War  and  returned  to  Paris  to  be  admired. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  Eevolution  he 
seemed  to  be  the  most  prominent  figure. 
He  became  commander  -  in  -  chief  of  the 
National  Guard,  and  for  a  little  time  directed 
the  affairs  of  the  nation.  But  life  became 
too  complex  for  him,  stronger  men  arose, 
and  he  was  driven  with  all  his  excellent 
sentiments  into  exUe.  Aiter  a  weary  time  in 
Prussian  and  Austrian  prisons,  he  returned 
to  Paris  to  find  Napoleon  at  the  head  of 
affairs.  The  two  men  did  not  agree,  and 
Lafayette  went  into  retirement.  He  played 
some  little  part  in  the  expulsion  of  Charles 
X.  and  the  establishment  of  Louis  Philippe. 
But  his  work  was  over,  and  at  his  counh-y 
dwelling  he  ended  his  days  in  peace. 

An   amiable,   honourable   man,    but   one 
very  far  short  of  greatness.     He  was  at  his 
best  as  a  soldier ;  as  a  statesman  he  had 
neither  strength  nor  wisdom.     He  was  aU 
his  life  dominated  by  hazy   abstract  ideas 
which  made  him  diffident  in  action.   Liberty 
was  his  chief  fetish,  and  he  wasted  his  time 
in  that  most  barren  of  all  strifes,  the  dis- 
cussion  of   the  best  form   of  government. 
He  incessantly  talks  of   "  the  lovely  name 
of    liberty,"    and    we    are   told    that    "  he 
did  not  suffer  the  Eed  Indians  to  escape, 
but    addressed    them    eloquently    in    their 
native   tongue,    and   converted   a  feathered 
chief    to  the  love   of   liberty."     He  had  a 
craving     for    a    certain     theatrical     effect, 
and   posed   incessantiy    on    his    curvetting 
white   horse.      He   overestimated   his   own 
importance,    till    even    the    friendly    John 
Adams  is  driven  to  declare,  "Lafayette  will 
think  himself  the   one   person   necessary." 
On   the  whole,  a  kindly,  high-spirited,  in- 
effective man,  at  once  too  romantic  and  too 
stupid.     He  had  the  misfortune  to  be  cast 
among  men  of  far  greater  power,  to  whom 
his     fineness     of     nature     was     repugnant. 
Tallejrrand   despised   him  heartily.      Mira- 
beau,    the   old    "  swallower   of    formulas," 
found  him  impossible,  and  hit  off  his  weak- 
ness in  a  perfect  nickname.     To  the  fierce 
men  of  the  Terror  this  CromweU-Grandison 
was  an  inconsiderable    aristocrat,    and    to 
Napoleon  he  was  an  obstinate,  well-meaning 


visionary.  Yet  one  cannot  but  admire  the 
man,  for  he  believed  so  heartily  in  himself 
and  his  vague  ideals,  and  he  shaped  his 
course  so  honestly  on  his  beliefs,  that  at 
times  he  rose  into  the  heroic. 

Miss  Sichel's  work  is  interesting,  though 
not  without  faults.  In  a  general  survey  of 
the  period  she  is  excellent,  but  when  she 
has  to  trace  the  career  of  Lafayette  himself 
her  desire  for  brisk  narrative  lands  her  in  a 
jerky,  breathless  style.  She  is  too  fond  of 
a  heavy  antithesis,  and  now  and  again  there 
is  a  trace  of  the  spread-eagle  in  her  senti- 
ment. This  leads  her  to  the  fault  of  over- 
emphasis. We  can  welcome  an  honest 
enthusiasm,  but  surely  in  such  sentences  as 
the  following  there  is  a  lack  of  good  sense  : 
"Lafayette  was  free  by  the  grace  of  Napo- 
leon ;  it  was  as  when  Sindbad  the  Sailor 
burst  the  sealed  casket  and  let  loose  the 
genius  who  was  destined  to  defy  him "  ; 
and  "  It  is  said  that  our  greatest  deeds  are 
unconscious  ;  Napoleon  never  knew  that  he 
had  taught  Lafayette  experience."  Again, 
were  Hyde  and  Clarendon  two  different 
people,  as  p.  100  declares?  But  apart 
from  such  blemishes  the  work  is  vigorous 
and  attractive,  and,  if  for  nothing  else,  we 
must  be  grateful  for  the  portrait  of  Adrienne 
de  Lafayette,  surely  a  heroine  even  in  an 
age  of  great-hearted  women. 


AN  OLD  DIARY. 

The  Journal  of  Countess  Franqoise  Krasinska. 
Translated  from  the  Polish  by  Kasimir 
Dziekonska.     (Kegan  Paul.) 

This  is  a  quaint  littie  book,  full  of  a  delicate, 
old-fashioned  charm.  It  is  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  portrait  of  the  diarist  by  Angelica 
Kauffman,  in  which  she  appears  as  a  slim 
high  -  waisted  creature,  with  a  sidelong 
glance  of  the  eye,  and  a  dark  curl  elegantly 
disposed  over  a  white  shoulder.  Fran<5oise 
Krasinska  was  a  daughter  of  the  Korwin 
Krasinski  family,  and  had  the  honour  to 
become,  through  her  daughter,  Marie 
Christine,  the  ancestress  of  the  ducal 
House  of  Savoy,  and  so  of  the  present 
royal  House  of  Italy.  The  journal  begins 
when  the  writer  was  sixteen,  with  the 
marriage  of  her  elder  sister,  and  ends  with 
her  own  clandestine  marriage,  two  years 
later,  to  the  Duke  of  Courland,  afterwards 
an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  Polish 
throne.  The  young  lady  is  clever  with  her 
pen,  and  describes  her  home  and  the  curious 
feudal  life  she  led  there  in  a  fresh  and 
entertaining  manner.  The  unconscious  pic- 
ture which  she  draws  of  vivacious  girlhood, 
trammelled  in  the  ceremonial  of  a  petty 
eighteenth  century  court,  is  delightful. 

"  The  courtiers  often  tell  me  I  am  the  hand- 
somest, but  I  am  sure  I  do  not  see  it ;  we  all 
have  the  bearing  becoming  young  ladies  of 
high  station,  the  daughters  of  a  Staroste ;  we 
are  straight  as  poplars,  with  complexions  white 
as  SQOW,  and  cheeks  pink  as  roses  ;  our  waists, 
especially  when  Madame  ties  us  fast  in  our 
stays,  can  be,  as  they  say,  '  clasped  with  one 
hand.'  In  the  parlour  before  guests  we  know 
how  to  make  our  courtesy,  low  or  d^gagi, 
according  to  their  importance ;  we  have  been 
taught  to  sit  quiet  on  the  very  edge  of  a  stool, 
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with  our  eyes  cast  down  and  our  hands  folded, 
so  that  one  might  think  we  were  not  able  to 
count  three  or  were  too  prim  even  to  walk  out 
of  the  room  easily.  But  people  woxild  think 
differently  if  they  saw  us  on  a  summer  morning, 
when  we  are  allowed  to  go  to  the  woods  in 
morning  gowns  and  without  stays,  puifs, 
coiffures,  or  high-heeled  shoes  :  Oh  I  how  we 
climb  the  steep  hillsides,  and  run  and  shout 
and  sing,  till  our  poor  Madame  is  quite  out  of 
breath  from  running  and  calling  after  us." 

As  girls  will,  Mdlle.  Franulka  gives  full 
details  of  her  sister's  wedding,  preserving 
for  us  many  curious  customs,  like  flie.s  in 
amber,  in  her  artless  narrative.  The  bride 
is  set  to  wind  a  skein  of  tangled  silk,  in 
order  to  prove  whether  she  has  sufficient 
patience  for  the  trials  of  married  life.  She 
performs  the  task  to  perfection,  and  even 
Matenko,  the  court  fool,  can  find  no  room 
for  criticism.  In  the  wedding  wreath  are 
fastened  a  ducat  with  the  date  of  the  bride's 
birth-year,  a  bit  of  bread  for  good  luck, 
and  a  lump  of  sugar  to  sweeten  the  future. 
She  is  without  jewels,  for  every  jewel  worn 
on  the  wedding-day  must  be  paid  for  after- 
wards with  a  vial  of  tears.  At  midnight 
comes  the  ceremony  of  the  "  Cap."  Let 
Mdlle.  Franulka  describe  it : 

"  A  stool  was  placed  ia  the  middle  of  the 
room,  the  bride  sat  down,  and  the  bridesmaids 
began  to  undo  her  hair,  singing  in  plaintive 
voices  the  old  song,  '  Ah,  we  are  losing  you, 
Basia.'  Then  my  honoured  mother  removed 
the  rosemary  wreath  and  the  Woivodine 
Malaohowska  put  in  its  place  a  big  lace  cap. 
It  seemed  Basia  was  costumed  for  fun,  and  I 
should  have  laughed  had  not  her  eyes  been 
overflowed  with  tears.  The  cap  is  very 
becoming  to  her,  which,  they  say,  is  a  sign 
that  her  husband  will  love  her  very  much.  I 
am  sure  he  will ;  he  could  not  help  it,  she  is  so 
good." 

How  fuU  of  sensibility  it  all  is. 

Mdlle.  Franulka  succeeds  to  her  sister's 
dignity  as  "Mdlle.  Staroste,"  and  to  the 
two  pillows  and  the  sUk  coverlet  which  are 
the  outward  sign  of  that  dignity.  Then 
her  own  love  troubles  begin.  The  first 
suitor  will  not  do,  and  he  receives  the 
Polish  equivalent  for  the  American  "  mit- 
ten "  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  goose  with  black 
gravy  is  served  at  dinner  in  token  of 
refusal.  But  MdUe.  Franulka,  although 
she  talks  much  about  her  "  honoured 
Mother"  and  her  "gracious  Parents,"  has 
a  pretty  wiU  of  her  own.  Presently  she 
falls  in  love  with  the  Duke  of  Courland,  and 
he,  who  is  much  her  superior  in  rank, 
proposes  to  marry  her  secretly,  without  the 
knowledge  of  his  father,  the  King,  or  of 
the  aU  -  powerful  minister,  Briihl.  The 
young  lady's  parents  reluctantly  consent, 
and  the  wedding  takes  place — shorn  of  its 
ceremonies  and  with  many  forebodings. 
One  is  sorry  to  learn  that  the  forebodings 
were  justified,  and  that  the  marriage 
entered  into  with  so  many  tears  and  heart- 
beatings  was  not  a  very  happy  one.  But 
it  is  a  vivid,  palpitating  bit  of  life  that 
M.  Dziekonska  has  rescued  for  us  from  the 
archives  of  history. 


FOR  TEACHERS. 
Teaching  and  Organisation.    By  P.  A.  Bamett, 

and  Others.  (Longmans.) 
This  book  wUl  doubtless  attract  the  wide 
and  careful  attention  which  it  deserves.  As 
such  a  work  should  be,  it  is  the  joint  pro- 
duction of  various  hands ;  and  its  different 
sections  in  combination  cover  pretty  well 
the  whole  field  of  secondary  education, 
ranging  as  they  do  from  the  claims  of 
Greek  verse  composition  to  the  merits  of 
the  latest  hat-peg.  For  practical  value, 
however,  the  gem  of  the  collection  is  the 
chapter  on  "  Organisation  and  Curricula," 
by  the  Head  Master  of  the  City  of  London 
School.  With  much  that  Mr.  Pollard  has 
to  say  most  schoolmasters  wUl  be  in  entire 
agreement ;  and  even  those  who  are  not 
prepared  to  accept  some  of  the  more  drastic 
changes  he  recommends,  wiU  approach  with 
respect  and  weigh  with  deliberation  the 
strongly,  but  temperately,  expressed  con- 
\'ictions  of  one  of  the  most  experienced  and 
distinguished  schoolmasters  of  the  day. 
The  articles  on  Ancient  and  Modem  History 
very  properly  insist  on  the  concomitant  use 
of  maps,  models,  and  illustrations.  The 
last  are  now,  to  some  extent,  procurable  in 
this  country,  but  maps  worthy  of  the  name 
and  models  cannot  be  obtained  except  from 
abroad.  The  ideal  educational  map  at 
present  appears  to  be  one  in  which  all  the 
natural  features  and  nearly  aU  the  place- 
names  are  left  out.  This  economy  of 
information  is  supposed  to  render  it  "  clearer 
and  less  confusing,"  and  doubtless  also 
popular  in  the  eyes  of  the  schoolboy.  The 
argument  would  apply  with  added  force  to 
a  blank  sheet  of  paper.  For  our  part,  we 
have  never  been  able  to  realise  the  value  of 
maps  that  do  not  fulfil  the  purpose  for 
which  maps  presumably  exist.  From  the 
Historical  Atlases  published  in  England  it 
is  impossible  to  show  the  learner  why  a 
march  took  this  direction  instead  of  that,  or 
how  the  course  of  a  campaign  was  regulated 
by  physical  obstructions  or  facilities.  Maps 
should  partake  much  more  of  the  character 
of  pictures  than  they  do  ;  and  an  inspection 
of  the  sensibly  conceived  and  beautifully 
executed  plans  in  the  Companion  Atlas  to 
Sibome's  Waterloo  Campaign  wiU  show  that 
the  prevailing  belief  that  the  highest  class 
of  chartography  can  be  produced  only  in 
France  and  Germany  is  erroneous.  In  Mr. 
MiaU's  interesting  paper  on  "The  Teaching 
of  Science "  we  catch  the  echo,  sometimes 
even  light  upon  the  ipsissima  verba,  of  his 
charming  little  volume,  entitled  Thirty  Years 
of  Teaching,  which  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
noticing  recently.  Dr.  Abbott's  chapter  on 
"  The  Teaching  of  English  Grammar  "  could 
only  have  been  written  by  Dr.  Abbott,  as 
Dr.  Dukes's  chapter  on  "Health  and  Physical 
Culture  "  could  only  have  been  written  by 
Dr.  Dukes.  To  the  former  we  should  like 
to  add  that  W.  B.  Hodgson's  Errors  in  the 
Use  of  English  (Edinburgh  :  David  Douglas) 
would  be  found  extremely  useful  for  class- 
teaching.  "  Why,"  asks  Mr.  Mon-is,  "should 
the  drawing  lesson  be  almost  entirely  occu- 
pied in  practising  the  drawing  of  forms 
which  have  little  or  no  connexion  with  the 
other  subjects  taught  in  school?"  There 
is  no  reason  why  it  should.     The  drawiag- 


work  can  easily  be  dovetailed  into  the 
ordinary  class-work,  and  made  subservient 
to  the  classical,  historical,  geographical,  or 
science  lessons :  Greek  and  Roman  an- 
tiquities, mediaeval  arms  and  armour,  battle- 
plans,  fortifications,  mapping,  botany,  and 
so  forth,  will  furnish  abundant  material. 
Mr.  Sidgwick  on  "  Form  Management "  is, 
as  usual,  interesting,  though  here  and  there 
we  are  dead  against  him  ;  as,  for  instance, 
in  his  condemnation  of  place-taking,  which 
after  a  scholastic  experience  of  thirty  years 
as  boy  and  master  we  stUl  swear  by  ;  and  we 
see  no  force  in  a  single  one  of  the  arguments 
he  urges  against  the  system,  while  some  of 
his  advice  to  the  novice-master  we  consider 
entirely  pernicious  and  subversive  of  the 
tottering  ruins  of  class-room  discipline  that 
yet  survive.  We  are  relieved  to  see  that 
later  in  the  book  this  ill-counsel  is  some- 
what counterbalanced  by  Mr.  Buckle's  more 
judicious  attitude.  The  other  chapters, 
excellent  theugh  many  of  them  are,  do  not 
call  for  detailed  comment :  perhaps  the  most 
noteworthy  are  those  on  "  English  Litera- 
ture," by  the  editor  ;  on  "  Classical  Teaching 
and  Specialisation,"  by  the  Head  Masters  of 
HaUeybury  and  Clifton  respectively  ;  and  on 
"  Furniture,  Apparatus,  and  Appliances," 
by  Mr.  W.  K.  Hill.  There  is  a  supple- 
mentary paper  on  "Organisation  and  Cur- 
ricula in  Girls'  Schools,"  by  the  Head 
Mistress  of  the  Queen's  School,  Chester. 
All  that  is  needed  to  round  off  the  book  is  a 
full  bibliography  of  works  on  pedagogics, 
an  addition  which  the  editor  may  perhaps 
see  his  way  to  making  in  a  subsequent 
issue. 


FROM  RELIGION  TO   IRRELIGION. 

The  Silence  of  God.     By  Robert  Anderson, 
C.B.,  &c.     (Hodder  &  Stoughton.) 

A  SHORT  and  concise  book  by  the  Assistant 
Commissioner  of  Police,  written  from  what 
may,  without  offence,  be  described  as  the 
ultra-Protestant  standpoint.  Dr.  Anderson 
insists  much  on  the  dogma  of  justification 
by  faith  and  is  entirely  opposed  to  sacerdotal 
pretensions.  As  for  the  "  silence"  of  God, 
or  His  apparent  indifference  in  the  presence 
of  crimes  like  the  Armenian  massacres,  he 
accounts  for  it  by  supposing  that  the  age  of 
miracles,  or  of  Divine  interference  with  the 
ordinary  course  of  things,  was  past  when 
the  Jews  rejected  the  Gospel — a  period 
which  he  apparently  makes  coincide  with 
the  beginning  of  St.  Paul's  mission  to  the 
Gentiles.  Satan,  he  holds,  is  not  the  author 
of  sins  of  the  flesh,  but  only  of  spiritual 
error  :  ' '  the  pursuit  of  religious  systems, 
which  honour  man  and  dishonour  Christ." 

Dr.  Anderson  complains  with  some  bitter- 
ness, that  while  books  attacking  the  Christian 
faith  receive  ample  notice  from  the  secular 
press,  those  written  in  defence  of  it  are 
passed  over  with  slight  comment.  But 
what  would  he  have  ?  Does  he  not  see  that 
a  book  dealing  with  such  subjects  as  his 
own  cannot  be  discussed  at  length  without 
taking  up  one  or  other  of  the  many  sides 
which  the  questions  raised  in  it  present  ? 
To  do  so  would  be  an  impertinence  in  a 
journal  not  published  in  the  interest  of  a 
particular  Church  or   sect,  and  would   be 
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resented  by  all  those  of  its  readers  wlio 
did  not  happen  to  be  of  the  same  -way  of 
thinking  as  the  reviewer. 

Oaflines  of  a  Philosophy  of  Religion.  By 
Auguste  Sabatier.  (Hodder  &  Stough- 
ton.) 

In  this  book  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Protestant  Theology  at  Paris  gives  a  suffi- 
ciently exhaustive  account  of  the  evolution 
of  religion  in  general,  of  Christianity  in 
particular,  and  of  the  dogmas  of  the  latter 
in  face  of  modern  philosophy  and  theories 
of  knowledge.  He  is,  he  tells  us,  religious 
because  he  is  human,  Christian  because 
'  Christianity  is  the  perfect  and  supreme 
religion  in  the  world,"  and  Protestant  be- 
cause in  Protestantism  alone  can  he  "  enjoy 
the  heritage  of  Christ  without  placing  his 
conscience  under  an  external  yoke."  The 
book  is  well  translated  by  the  Eev.  T.  A. 
Seed. 

nistonj  of  Dogma.  Vol.  III.  By  Dr. 
Adolph  Harnack.    (Williams  &  Norgate.) 

In  the  present  volume  of  this  most  valuable 
and  scholarly  work,  Dr.  Harnack  treats  of  a 
period  of  great  imjDortance  to  the  Church, 
but  one  in  which  her  history  is,  as  he  con- 
fesses, very  obscure.  With  the  end  of  the 
second  century  the  struggle  with  the  great 
Gnostic  sects  of  Hadrian's  reign  was  nearly 
over,  and  the  doctrine  that  the  Second  Per- 
son of  the  Trinity  is  the  Logos  or  Word  of 
God  had  become,  in  the  author's  words, 
"the  central  dogma  of  the  Church."  Yet 
the  exact  state  of  the  Church's  faith  at  the 
time  of  her  alliance  with  Constantino  is  not 
very  apparent,  and  it  is  perhaps  more  for 
this  reason  than  for  any  other  that  Dr.  Har- 
nack is  compelled  to  begin  the  second 
division  of  his  History  of  Dogma  with  St. 
Athanasius,  whose  influence  on  the  creed 
of  the  succeeding  centuries  he  declares  to  be 
second  only  to  that  of  St.  Augustine.  This 
may  be  so,  but  the  space  at  our  disposal 
prevents  our  discussing  it.  An  appendix 
on  Manichccism,  short  but  giving  full 
weight  to  the  new  material  jirovided  by 
Kessler,  wiU  prove  interesting  to  those  who 
know  the  great  part  which  this  heresy 
secretly  played  in  the  evolution  of  doctrine, 
especially  in  post-Reformation  times. 

Bases  of  Religious  Belief.  By  Charles  MeUen 
Tyler,  D.D.,  &c.     (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.) 

Within  the  space  of  less  than  250  pages* 
Dr.  Tyler  here  gives  a  summary  sketch  of 
the  evolution  of  religious  belief  which, 
according  to  liim,  culminates  in  a  faith 
that  can  perhaps  be  best  described  as 
Christianity  without  dogmas.  He  has 
evidently  road  much  on  the  subject — he 
is,  by  the  way.  Professor  of  the  History  of 
Religion  at  Cornell — and  summarises  both 
well  and  clearly.  In  fact,  with  a  little 
alteration,  the  book  might  be  made  into  a 
class-book,  giving  not  only  the  principal 
theories  of  the  origin  of  religion,  but 
also  a  key  to  the  nomenclature  which  the 
youngest  of  tlie  sciences  has  adopted.  It 
is  a  pity  that  with  so  many  excellent  gifts. 
Dr.  Tyler  has  allowed  himself  a  latitude  in 
the  spelling  of  proper  names  which  we  have 
noticed  of  late  m  the  books  of  other  American 


scholars.  Prof.  Tiele,  of  Leyden,  is  here 
mentioned  as  "Thiele,"  M.  Girard  de  Rialle 
as  "Gerard  de  Rialhe,"  and  Prof.  Maspero 
as  "  Count  G.  Maspero."  Carelessness  in 
such  matters  is  apt  to  make  a  reader  dis- 
trust an  author's  accuracy  in  others  of  more 
importance. 

The  Non- Religion  of  the  Future.     By  Marie 
Jean  Guyau.     (Heinemann). 

Last  on  our  list  comes  M.  Guja.u'sL'Irreligion 
de  I'Avenir — a  title  of  which  his  translator 
seems  to  be  somewhat  afraid.  M.  Guyau 
is  no  mere  railer  at  Christianity.  In  fact, 
he  says,  and  shows  throughout  that  he  has 
taken  the  saying  to  heart,  that  there  is  a 
fanaticism  of  irreligion  as  reprehensible  as 
the  fanaticism  of  religion.  But  he  has 
bi'ought  himself  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
old  faiths  are  dead  or  dying,  and  that  none 
other  are  likely  to  arise  in  their  place. 
Hence  he  sets  himself  to  consider  what  will 
be  the  future  of  the  world  when  religion  is 
withdrawn  from  it,  and  he  finds  the  prospect 
to  be  one  not  for  ecstasy  but  for  sober  hope. 
Woman,  he  thinks,  will  acquiesce  in  the 
disappearance  of  religion,  "  in  proportion  as 
an  intellectual  and  esthetic  education  is 
supplied  to  her  "  ;  voluntary  associations  for 
intellectual,  moral,  and  [esthetic  purposes 
wiU  take  the  filace  of  churches,  and  the 
individual  may  even,  through  some  inter- 
fusion of  personalities  not  yet  discovered, 
come  to  approve  of  the  extinction  of  his 
own  consciousness.  AU  this  is  dilated  upon 
with  the  clearness  and  point  which  French 
writers  of  a  certain  class  seem  to  have  at 
their  command  ;  but  the  book  is  far  too  long, 
and  covers  too  wide  a  field.  As  to  M. 
Guyau's  conclusions,  we  should  like  before 
accepting  them  to  be  satisfied  as  to  his 
premisses.  Is  it  so  certain  that  no  now 
form  of  religion  will  be  invented  ?  And  if 
faith  is  really  moribund,  is  its  state  worse 
than  it  was  immediately  before  the  Christian 
Era  or  the  Protestant  Reformation  ? 


FROM    CROWDED    SHELVES. 


Waverley.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott.  "The 
Temple  "  Edition.  With  a  Bibliographi- 
cal Note  by  Clement  K.  Shorter.  In  2 
vols.  (J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.) 
!Messiis.  Dent  &  Co.,  already  renowned 
for  their  dainty  and  delightfid  pub- 
lications, have  never  done  anything 
better  than  this,  the  initial  work  of  their 
Temple  edition  of  the  Waverloj'  novels. 
Judging  by  the  two  volumes  of  Waverley 
before  us,  the  fortj'-eight  novels,  which  will 
follow  at  intervals  of  a  month  (cost  you 
two  shillings  apiece),  bound  in  green  limp 
lambskin  leather,  printed  upon  a  thin  but 
tough  opaque  paper,  of  a  size  that  can  1)0 
slipped  into  t\\o  pocket,  no  volume  more  than 
half-an-inch  in  thickness,  will,  indeed,  bo  a 
possession  of  delight.  Mr.  Shortor's  biblio- 
graphical note  is  compact  with  information, 
Mr.  Herbert  Railton's  drawing  of  Melrose 
Abbey  is  well-designed  and  reproduced,  Mr. 
McDougall's   title-page    borders   are    quite 


pleasing,  and  the  photogravure  portrait  of 

the  Great  Unknown  excellent.  We  have 
but  one  complaint,  and  that  is  the  pseudo- 
book-plate — at  once  useless  and  disfiguring. 
For  the  rest,  a  definitive  edition,  if  ever 
there  was  one. 


The    Spectator.       New    Edition     in    Eight 
Volumes.      The  Text  Edited  and  Anno- 
tated by  G.    Gregory  Smith.      With  an 
Introductory  Essay  by  Mr.  Austin  Dobson. 
(J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.) 
Another  Edition  in  Eight  Volumes.     Edited 
by  George  A.  Aitken.     Vol.  I.     (John  C. 
Nimmo.) 
We  cannot  give  unqualified  praise  to  Messrs. 
Dent's  new  edition  of  the  Spectator.     It  is 
excellent  in  intention.     The  paper  could  not 
be  improved,  nor  the  type,  which  is  thick, 
clear,  and  black.     But  the  effect  is  one  of 
crowding.     There  is  too  much  type  to  the 
page.      The  inside  margins  are  so  narrow 
that  two  pages  of   type  facing  each  other 
almost  run  into  one.    The  theory  of  margins 
has,   indeed,  been  set  at  naught.     It  is  a 
pity,  for  in  every  other  respect  the  volume 
before  us  is  admirable.     Especially  do  we 
admire  the  neat  binding  in  blue  art  canvas, 
with  a  backing  of  coarser  undyed  canvas. 
Mr.  Austin  Dobson' s  task  was  to  him  an 
easy  one,  and  in  his  send-ofi  essay  he  blends 
ease  and  erudition  in  his  accustomed  happy 
vein.      The    text    is    that    of    the   revised 
edition  of  1712-15,  and  the  original  spelling 
and  lavish  use  of  capitals  are  retained. 

It  is  not  a  little  odd  that,  after  the 
Spectator  has  for  many  years  been  obtain- 
able only  in  one-volume  editions  or  in  second- 
hand sets  of  an  earlier  day,  it  should  now 
receive  fiattering  attention  from  two  firms 
of  publishers.  Not  less  elaborate  than 
Messrs.  Dent's  edition  is  the  one  which  Mr. 
Nimmo  has  begun  to  issue.  This  also  is 
in  eight  volumes.  But  the  two  editions 
offer  a  complete  contrast  in  their  appearance. 
Messrs.  Dent's  edition  is  small  and  antique  ; 
Mr.  Nimmo's  is  large  and  modern.  The  old 
spelling  and  capitals  are  here  banished,  and 
the  book  gives  few  suggestions  of  the 
eighteenth  century  aspects  of  the  Spectator. 
Some  will  miss  these  suggestions  and  a 
certain  snugness  which  Messrs.  Dent 
generally  achieve  in  their  reprints.  Others 
will  welcome  the  clarity,  the  unaffectedness 
of  Mr.  Nimmo's  edition,  and  the  matter- of- 
f actness  of  its  brown  buckram  binding.  Mr. 
George  A.  Aitken  is  sponsor  to  this  edition. 


The  Secret  Cabinet  of  History.  By  Doctor 
Cabanes.  Translated  by  W.  C.  Oostello. 
(Paris:  Carringtcm.) 
The  outward  form,  no  less  than  the  contents, 
of  this  book  inevitably  make  us  think  of 
Browning's  "scrofulous  French  novel" 
with  its  "  grey  paper  and  Idunt  type."  Dr. 
Cabanes'  notion  of  secret  history  comjirises 
unpleasant  medical  details  concerning  Louis 
Quinzo  and  Louis  Seize,  Marie-Antoinette, 
Marat,  Talleyrand,  and  others.  There  may 
have  been  some  reason  for  writing  the 
book  ;  there  was  none  for  translating  it,  for 
any  historian  likely  to  use  it  to  profit  woidd 
certainly  be  able  to  read  it  in  the  original. 
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NOTES    AND    NEWS. 


THIS  book  season  more  than  ever  are  we 
confronted  by  the  English  book  printed 
in  America.  The  cunning  way  in  which 
the  American  Copyright  Law  compasses 
the  destruction  of  English  printers  is  worth 
more  attention  from  our  own  law-makers 
than  it  has  ever  got.  To  be  copyrighted 
in  America  a  book  must  be  printed  there. 
No  plates  or  sheets  sent  from  England  will 
be  protected  from  the  pirate.  Such  is  the 
rule  ;  and  the  working  out  of  it  is  that 
English  publishers,  instead  of  producing 
an  English  and  an  American  edition  of  a 
book,  find  it  cheaper  to  print  one  in 
America  only,  and  to  import  it,  though 
they  pay  the  American  printer  far  better 
than  they  pay  his  English  brother. 


With  the  social  results  of  this  alienation 
of  English  trade  we  need  not  deal ;  but  we 
may  at  least  protest,  in  the  name  of  book- 
lovers,  against  the  very  undistinguished 
appearance  of  many  of  the  books  that  come 
to  us  from  the  printing  presses  of  the 
United  States.  Take  the  case  of  Mr. 
Aubrey  de  Vere's  R  miniscences,  for  in- 
stance, issued  this  week.  The  reader 
does  not  need  to  look  for  the  American 
imprint — it  is  proclaimed  to  him  by  the 
flat  and  monotonous  appearance  of  the 
printed  page.  And  the  disadvantage  is  the 
author's  as  weU  as  the  reader's ;  for  the 
book  is  somehow  mado  to  look  a  didl  one, 
and  merely  to  handle  it  is  to  harbour  an 
iniquitous  prejudice  against  what  it  con- 
tains. 


Talkixo  of  English  and  Scottish  printers 
(some  of  whom,  on  the  contrary,  make  a 
(lull  book  look  brilliant  at  first  sight  by 
their  clear  and  almost  radiant  type- work), 
a  word  needs  to  be  said  as  to  the  increase 


of  trivial  errors  in  the  text.  Messrs. 
Constable,  for  instance,  whose  compositors 
are  the  glory  of  their  craft,  appear  to  be 
in  need  of  a  strengthening  of  their  readers' 
department.  A  few  months  ago  attention 
was  called  to  the  defacement  of  the  edition 
de  luxe  of  a  great  novelist  sent  out  by  their 
firm  with  a  number  of  trifling  inaccuracies  ; 
and  now  it  teazes  us  in  Stevenson's  St.  Ires 
to  come  on  similar  imperfections.  The  mere 
omission  of  c[uotation-marks  at  the  end  of 
a  quotation,  as  at  the  foot  of  page  14,  is 
annoying  ;  and  there  was  room,  especially 
in  the  case  of  a  book  deprived  of  the 
author's  own  care  of  revising,  for  that 
friendly  mark  of  interrogation  opposite 
obvious  slips  of  grammar  which  makes 
every  author,  as  Browning  frequently  pro- 
claimed, the  debtor  of  the  printer's-reader. 


"What  a  prolific  fellow  he  is!  "  was  an 
exclamation  Tennyson  once  made  on  hear- 
ing Browning's  name.  There  is  in  the 
Tennyson  Memoir  a  note  from  Tennyson  to 
Browning,  showing  that  this  idea  was 
really  almost  the  predominant  one  in  the 
Laureate's  attitude  towards  his  great  con- 
temporary. When  Red  Cotton  Nightcap 
Country  came  to  him,  he  wrote  : 

•■  My  dear  R.  B.,— My  wife  has  just  cut  the 
leaves.  I  have  yet  again  to  thank  you,  and 
feel  rather  ashamed  that  I  have  nothing  of  my 
own  to  send  you  back,  but  your  muse  is 
prolific  as  Hecuba,  and  mine,  by  the  side  of 
her,  an  old  baiTen  cow. — Yours  ever, 

"A.  T." 

Elsewhere  the  length  of  apoem  of  Browning's 
has  a  mark  of  exclamation,  and  the  fear 
that  he  cannot  be  "  popular  "  is  uttered  as 
a  genuine  apprehension  by  one  to  whom 
popularity  meant  so  much. 


Browning,  when  he  wrote  his  lines  about 
Fitzgerald,  wrote  as  a  husband ;  but  he  had 
a  score  to  settle  with  Fitz  on  his  own 
account.  Throughout  the  Tennyson  memoir 
Fitz  is  seen  as  a  lover  of  Tennyson's  poetry 
who  loathed  Browning's.  Not  all  the 
dashes  in  the  world  can  obscure  the 
identity,  for  instance,  of  the  man  who  is 
under  remark  in  the  following  characteristic 
paragraph    of    a    letter  from   Fitz   to   the 

Laureate:   "I  see has  another  of  his 

uncouth  works  out.  I  call  him  the  Great 
Prophet  of  the  Gargoyle  School.  In  France 
they  have  a  man  equally  disagreeable  to  me, 
Victor  Hugo.  I  think  it  partly  is  because  of 
the  beautiful  things  that  have  been  done  from 
the  time  of  the  Greeks  to  A.  T.,  and  so  those 
who  can't  do  them  better  prove  their 
originality  by  descanting  on  tlie  ugly  ;  and 
they  have  their  day."     They  have. 


Controversies  about  the  true  inwardness 
of  the  "  Eubiiiyiit"  of  Omar  Khiiyyiim  have 
been  as  many,  and  perhaps  as  futile,  as 
those  about  the  "Canticles"  by  King 
Solomon.  Behind  the  praise  of  women  and 
of  wine,  in  each  case,  a  mystical  allegory  is 
supposed  to  lurk.  On  that  assumption  only 
was  the  Song  of  Solomon  included — and 
rather  hesitatingly  included — within  the 
canonical  books  of  the  Bible ;  and  a  sus- 
picion has  lingered  in  many  minds  that  the 
turn  given  by  Fitzgerald,  who  does  not  rank 


high  among  Persian  scholars,  and  who  took 
amazing  liberties  also  with  the  Latin  author 
he  translated,  is  not  really  that  intended  by 
the  Persian  poet  of  centuries  ago.  Now 
that  two  new  translations  are  in  the  press 
the  plain  English  reader  may  be  put  nearer 
Omar's  mind.  Mr.  Le  Gixllienne,  if  we  may 
gather  from  the  specimen  verses  already 
published,  follows  Fitzgerald  in  both  the 
metre  and  the  rendering.  By  Mr.  Edward 
Heron- AUen,  a  Persian  and  Arabic  scholar, 
we  have  promise  of  "  a  literal  translation." 
Mysticism,  however,  is  not  easily  caught  in 
the  toils  of  even  "literal  translations"  ;  and 
it  must  be  plain  that  Fitzgerald's  noble 
numbers,  far  more  than  the  Persian's 
philosophy  of  life,  made  the  poem  beloved 
by  modern  men,  and  put  it  into  a  circulation 
as  popular  as  the  rather  high  price  of  its 
editions  permits  it  to  be. 


AsjiAXL  snug  affair,  refreshing  rather 
than  refulgent,  was  the  dinner  given  on 
Tuesday  night  by  the  Vice-ChancoUor  at 
Oxford  to  Dr.  MuiTay,  Mr.  Henry  Bradley, 
and  others  who  are  helping  to  produce  the 
Historical  English  Dictionary.  Dr.  Murray 
gave  a  resume  of  the  undertaking,  which 
dates  from  1875.  He  is  now  in  the  middle 
of  it,  and  hopes  that  1910  will  see  this  great 
work  finished;  or,  with  luck,  1908. 


We  regret  that  by  pure  inadvertence  we 
did  not  acknowledge  the  source  of  the 
figures  we  gave  last  week  in  our  "Book 
Market "  columns,  showing  the  proportion 
between  American  and  English  books  now 
being  issued  in  America.  These  figures  had 
been  carefully  and  specially  compiled  for 
Tk' Author,  and  to  tliis  paper  our  acknow- 
ledgments are  now  given. 

Among  the  Clarendon  Press  books  almost 
ready  for  publication  may  be  mentioned 
Hindu  Manners,  Customs,  and  Ceremonies, 
by  the  Abbe  Dubois,  translated  from  the 
author's  later  French  MS.  by  Mr.  H.  K. 
Beauchamp  ;  a  new  volume  of  "  Sacred 
Books  of  the  East "  ;  and  a  critical  volume 
on  The  Odes  of  Keats,  with  a  Memoir,  by 
Mr.  A.  C.  Downer. 


"G.  E."  writes:  "Mr.  Edward  Mait- 
land,  whose  death,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
three,  has  recently  been  announced,  is  known 
to  the  ]3resent  generation  chiefly  as  the 
friend  and  biographer  of  Anna  Kingsford, 
M.D.  ;  though  half  a  century  ago  he  was 
hailed  as  a  writer  of  great  promise,  and  his 
fame  as  the  author  of  The  Pilgrim  and  the 
Shrine  was  considerable.  Born  at  Ipswich, 
and  brought  up  in  the  strictest  of  evan- 
gelical sects  (his  father  and  one  of  his 
brothers  were  clergjonen),  he  graduated  at 
Cambridge  with  the  intention  of  taking 
orders,  but  fortunately  discovered  in  time 
that  his  theology  was  too  pronounced 
in  the  direction  of  extreme  Liberalism. 
Abandoning  the  idea,  he  wrote  the  auto- 
biographical novel  above  mentioned,  which 
Tinsloy  published,  and  took  himself  off  to 
California.  He  became  one  of  the  band  of 
'forty-niners,'  and  remained  abroad  in  tho 
continents  and  isles  of  the  Pacific,  from 
America  passing  to  Australia,  imtil  the 
intended  year  of  his   absence   had   grown 
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into  nearly  ten  years,  and  he  had  experi- 
enced '  well-nigh  every  vicissitude  and 
extreme  which  might  serve  to  heighten  the 
consciousness,  toughen  the  fibre,  and  try 
the  sold  of  man.'  Returning  to  England  in 
1857,  he  devoted  himself  to  literature,  into 
which,  however,  nothing  of  the  trade 
element  was  permitted  to  intrude.  Every- 
thing he  wrote  must  minister  to  and 
represent  a  step  in  his  own  '  unfoldment.' 
Of  all  his  literary  contemporaries,  perhaps 
Maitland  was  most  intimate  with  and  best 
appreciated  by  Lord  Houghton  and  Sir 
Francis  Hastings  Doyle.  He  reviewed,  and 
very  well  too,  in  the  Atheructim  from  1869 
to  1873  or  thereabouts.  His  book  By-and- 
Bije,  an  historical  romance  of  the  future, 
issued  in  1873,  was  the  means  of  his 
meeting  Mrs.  Kingsford,  who  found  herseK 
so  much  in  sympathy  that  she  wrote  pro- 
posing an  interchange  of  ideas ;  and  so 
began  an  association  for  the  sake  of  a  high 
and  earnest  work,  an  association  which 
lasted,  according  to  Maitland's  belief, 
beyond  the  span  of  ordinary  existence.  .  . 
Since  the  death  of  his  colleague  in  1888,  he 
lived  only  to  accomplish  the  work  of  writing 
her  Life,  a  truly  prodigious  imdertaking. 
That  work  finished,  he  collapsed  mentally 
and  physically.  His  friend.  Colonel  Ourrie, 
then  removed  him  from  the  studios  in 
Thurloo-square,  where  he  had  lived  alone 
(his  only  child  being  an  army  surgeon  on 
foreign  service),  and  for  many  months  nursed 
him  with  tenderest  care  until  the  end,  which 
came  on  Saturday,  October  2,  at  Tonbridge, 
Kent,  whore  his  remains  have  been  interred. 
Possessed  of  the  physique  of  a  giant,  of 
great  intellectual  jiowers,  of  an  excellent 
style  and  indefatigable  industry,  it  is 
strange  how  little  he  has  left  of  permanent 
value  to  English  literature.  His  career 
may  be  compared,  in  many  respects,  with 
that  of  Laurence  Oliphant.  Immersed  in 
what  has  been  called  the  spiritual  move- 
ment, he  was  eclectic  to  a  fault,  and 
abandoned  '  theosophy '  while  claiming  to 
be  a  reincarnation  of  the  soul  that  was  in 
John  the  Baptist ;  similarly,  he  dissociated 
himself  from  spiritualism  so-caUed,  though 
it  is  in  evidence  that  he,  by  means  of 
private  mediums,  evoked  the  shade  of  Mrs. 
Kingsford  whenever,  after  her  demise,  he 
needed  instructions  about  carrying  on  the 
work  of  social  reform  and  hermetic  philo- 
sophy to  which  they  had  jointly  devoted 
their  lives." 


Lovers  of  Scott  and  Stevenson — that  is 
to  say,  a  vast  number  of  people — would  have 
been  grieved  had  the  "  Hawes  Inn,"  at 
Qucensferry,  been  destroyed  in  the  fire  tliat 
attacked  it  on  Tuesday  night.  This  fine 
old  inn  figures  in  Scott's  Antiquary  and  in 
Stevenson's  Kidnapfed ;  in  the  one  case 
receiving  Monkbarns  and  in  tlie  other 
David  Balfour  under  its  roof.  The  fire 
broke  out  in  one  of  the  cellars,  fortunately 
beneath  a  recently  added  portion  of  the  build- 
ing. Blue-jackets  from  H.M.S.  Caledonia 
and  ready  volunteers  from  the  neighbour- 
liood  were  forthcoming,  and  the  damage, 
though  considerable,  was  confined  to  the 
non-historical  portions  of  the  inn. 


scribes  an  interview  he  had  with  Dr.  George 
Macdonald  at  Bordighera  last  winter.  He 
found  Dr.  Macdonald  very  vigorous.  "Most 
fine  days  see  him  on  his  tricycle  on  Bordi- 
ghera roads.  He  talked  of  the  new  Scottish 
novelists.  He  considered  Mr.  Barrie  to  be 
the  foremost  of  them  all,  and  had  been 
especially  charmed  with  The  Little  Minister 
and  Margaret  Ogilvy.  He  also  recognised 
'  Ian  Maclaren's '  '  humour  and  pathos,' 
and  Mr.  Crockett's  '  verve  and  vigour.'  Of 
himself  Dr.  Macdonald  said  :  '  I  shall  be 
seventy-two  before  the  year  ends,  and  that's 
far  on  ;  it's  about  time  to  be  going  Home.'  " 


An  amusing  tale  comes  from  Lyons.  A 
group  of  literary  men  in  that  city  are  about 
to  try  to  elevate  French  literature  by  de- 
cidedly novel  means.  These  gentlemen 
think  that  the  mediocrity  of  contemporary 
literature  arises  from  the  happy-go-lucky 
way  in  which  writers  go  to  work,  each 
choosing  his  own  genre  ;  the  result  being  an 
infinite  number  of  petty  successes,  but  no 
progress.  The  idea  is  to  offer  encourage- 
ment to  writers  to  achieve  great  things  in 
particular  directions.  Committees  wiU  be 
formed,  each  committee  devoting  itself  to 
the  task  of  raising  up  a  brUliant  writer  of  a 
certain  stamp. 

For  example.  These  Men  of  Lyons  are 
of  opinion  that  an  Edgar  Allan  Poe  is  a 
"  felt  want "  in  French  literature  of  to-day — 
and  yet  at  this  moment  an  Edgar  Allen  Poe 
may  be  eating  his  heart  out,  unrecognised, 
in  the  corner  of  a  brasserie.  Well,  he  must 
be  found,  patted  on  the  back,  aided,  and 
published.  This  wiU  be  the  task  of  the 
"  Comite  Edgar  Allan  Poe."  The  com- 
mittee is  not  rich  ;  the  Poe  discovery  fund 
does  but  amoimt  to  about  £12;  but  the 
committee  is  quite  hopeful,  and  promises  by 
the  end  of  next  year  to  bring  the  Poe  of  the 
future  into  the  light  of  day. 


A  WRITER  in  the  American  Bookman  de 


The  Atlantic  Monthly  is  proud  of  forty 
years'  existence,  completed  this  month. 
The  editor  recalls  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  magazine  was  started.  It  was 
on  April  29,  18.57,  that  Longfellow  wrote 
in  his  journal  :  "  Lowell  was  here  last 
evening  to  interest  me  in  a  new  magazine, 
to  be  started  in  Boston  by  Phillips  and 
Sampson.  I  told  him  I  would  write  for  it 
if  I  wrote  for  any  magazine."  A  week 
later  he  made  the  following  entry :  "  Dined 
in  town  at  Parker's,  with  Emerson,  Lowell, 
Motley,  Holmes,  Cabot,  Underwood,  and 
the  publisher  Phillij)s,  to  talk  about  the 
new  magazine  the  last  wishes  to  establish. 
It  wiU  no  doubt  be  done ;  though  I  am  not 
so  eager  about  it  as  the  rest." 


John  Oreexi.eaf  Whittier  was  another 
member  of  the  original  staff,  and  in 
Pickard's  biography  of  the  poet  we  read  : 
"At  a  dinner  given  by  Mr.  Phillips,  the 
publisher,  in  the  summer  of  1857,  there 
were  present  Longfellow,  Emerson,  Whittier, 
Lowell,  Holmes,  Motley,  Edmund  Quincy, 
and  other  writers  of  liigh  reputation.  The 
plans  of  the  new  magazine  were  discussed 
and  arranged  at  this  dinner.  Mr.  Under- 
wood nominated  Lowell  as  editor-in-chief, 


and  his  name  was  received  with  enthusiasm. 
Holmes  suggested  the  name  The  Atlantic 
Monthly.  The  success  of  the  enterprise  was 
assured  from  the  start,  and  a  new  era  in 
American  literature  was  inaugurated."  Of 
the  fourteen  writers  of  articles  in  the  body 
of  the  first  number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
only  three,  the  editor  tells  us,  are  living. 


EXCURSIONS    IN    CRITICISM. 
III. — The  "  NiBELUNGEN  Lied." 

Save  by  a  heaven-born  poet,  who  should 
perform  on  the  Teuton  epic  the  miracle 
which  Edward  Fitzgerald  performed  on 
Omar  Khajryam,  the  "  Nibelungen  Lied" 
could  only  be  represented  for  Englishmen  in 
prose — such  Biblical  prose  as  that  into 
which  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  and  his  coadjutor 
rendered  Homer.  The  thing  has  been  done 
for  us  at  last.  Mr.  Dent  is  the  publisher, 
and  a  woman,  Miss  Margaret  Armour,  is 
the  translator.  The  book  is  admirably  got 
up,  with  illustrations  after  the  manner  of 
old  wood-engraving,  by  Mr.  McDougaU. 
Truth  to  say,  these  illustrations  are  weak  as 
figure- drawing,  though  charming  as  decora- 
tion. But  "  the  play,  the  play's  the  thing  ;  " 
and  I  congratulate  Miss  Armour  on  her 
achievement.  She  has,  say  cognoscenti  in 
German,  taken  serious  and  indefensible 
liberties  of  omission  and  commission  with 
the  difficult  and  sometimes  diffuse  text  of 
the  original.  Moreover,  she  is  apt  to  be 
too  stiffly  and  crowdedly  archaic — overdoing 
her  admirable  model,  Mr.  Lang.  Yet,  get 
only  a  little  used  to  this,  and  her  version 
will  grow  on  you  as  a  thing  of  spirit  and 
picturesqueness.  It  is  hardly  gear  for 
woman  to  meddle  with,  this  hirsute  old 
German  epic ;  yet  this  woman  has  made  of 
it  better  work  than  most  men  could  do — an 
English  narrative  which  holds  you  and 
strikes  sparks  along  your  blood.  I,  like 
thousands  more,  cannot  read  the  crabbed 
Mediasval  German  ;  but  in  this  translation 
I  have  exulted  over  genius,  authentic  genius, 
brought  home  to  me  in  my  mother  tongue. 

There  is  no  space  here  to  analyse  the  tale  : 
an  epic  Homeric  in  primitive  directness  of 
narrative,  but  brooded  over  by  the  fierce 
spirit  of  the  murky  North.  Homeric  are 
the  repetitions  of  set  epithet ;  Homeric  the 
simple  pathos ;  more  than  Homeric  the  joy 
of  battle ;  Homeric  the  overlaying  of  an 
earlier  story  with  the  manners  of  a  later 
budding  civilisation.  But  there  is  no 
Homeric  imagery ;  the  narrative  is  utterly 
direct,  and,  when  the  poet  strikes  an  image, 
he  iterates  it  with  naif  pride  in  his  dis- 
covery. "A  fire-red  wind  blew  from  the 
swords  ";  "  They  struck  hot-flowing  streams 
from  the  helmets" — this  image  is  made  to 
do  duty  with  child-like  perseverance  in  many 
forms.  AVith  simple  delight  he  dwells  on 
details  of  attire,  rich,  yet  primitive,  costlily 
barbaric.  The  men's  robes  are  of  silk, 
gold-inwrought,  and  lined  with — what  think 
you  ? — fish- skins  !  Sable  and  ermine  and 
silk  adorn  the  damsels,  bracelets  are  over 
their  sleeves  :  but  no  pale  aristocracy  this 
of  Burgundy.  "  Certes,  they  had  been 
grieved  if  their  red  cheeks  had  not  outshone 
their  vesture."      Very  quiet  and  plain  are 
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the  poet's  grieving  pictures,  a  lesson  to  the 
modem  novelist,  with  his  luxury  of  woe. 
They  make  no  figure  as  elegant  extracts ; 
but  in  its  place  every  simple  line  tells. 
Kriemhild  is  borne  from  her  slaughtered 
lover's  coffin  in  a  swoon,  "  as  her  fair  body 
would  have  perished  for  sorrow."  No  more ; 
and  one  asks  no  more.  But  it  is  in  battle 
that  this  truly  great  Unknown  finds  himself, 
and  sayeth  "  Ha  !  ha !  "  among  the  trumpets. 
Unique  in  all  literature  is  the  culmination 
of  this  epic  of  Death.  Kriemhild,  the 
loving  woman  turned  to  an  Erinnys  by 
implacable  wrong,  has  invited  all  her  kin- 
dred of  Burgundy  to  the  court  of  her 
second  husband,  Etzel  the  Hun.  With 
them  comes  dark  Hagen,  the  murderer 
of  her  first  husband,  Siegfried  the  hero  un- 
forgotten.  On  him  she  has  vowed  revenge ; 
and  her  trap  draws  round  the  doomed  Bur- 
gundians.  The  squires  of  Gunther,  the 
Burgundian  King,  she  has  lodged  apart : 
with  them  abides  Dankwart,  the  brother  of 
Hagen.  In  the  hall  of  Etzel's  castle  Gunther 
and  his  nobles  sit  in  armour,  feasting  with 
the  Hunuish  King  and  Queen  :  the  little 
son  of  Etzel  and  Kriemhild,  Ortlieb,  is 
summoned  in,  and  wanders  round  among 
the  stranger  guests.  Fatal  sits  Kriemhild, 
watching  her  netted  prey,  expecting  the 
signal  which  shall  turn  the  feast  to  death. 
It  comes  ;  in  other  manner,  and  to  other 
issue  than  she  dreams.  Arms  clang  on  the 
stairs :  the  door  flies  wide,  a  mailed  and 
bloody  figure  clanks  in  terrible.  It  is 
Dankwart.  The  Huns  have  set  upon  King 
Gunther's  squires  and  slain  them  to  a  man ; 
he  has  fought  his  way  through  the  hostile 
bands,  alone.  At  those  tidings,  grim  Hagen 
springs  erect,  and  mocks  with  fierce  irony  : 

"  I  marvel  much  what  the  Hunnish  kniehts 
whisper  in  each  other's  ears.  I  ween  they 
could  well  spare  him  that  standeth  at  the  door, 
and  hath  brought  this  court-news  to  the  Bur- 
gamiiaus  I  have  long  heard  Kriemhild  say 
that  she  could  not  bear  her  heart's  dole.  Now 
drink  we  to  Love,  and  taste  the  King's  wine. 
The  young  prince  of  the  Huns  shall  be  the 
first." 

To  the  overture  of  that  dusky  mockery 
the  Burgundians  rise.  "  With  that,  Hagen 
slew  the  child  Ortlieb,  that  the  blood  gushed 
down  on  his  hand  from  his  sword,  and  the 
headflewupinto  the  queen'slap."  Upthe  hall 
and  down  the  hall  pace  the  terrible  strangers, 
slaying  as  they  go  :  Etzel  and  Kriemhild  sit 
motionless,  gazing  on  the  horror.  At  last 
they  fly :  the  doors  are  barred,  and  the  Bur- 
gundians pass  exterminating  over  all  within. 
It  is  but  the  beginning.  All  the  country 
round  flocks  to  Etzel's  summons.  Troop 
after  troop  of  Huns  win  into  the  dreadful 
hall;  but  from  the  dreadful  hall  no  Hun 
comes  back.  "  There  was  silence.  Over  all, 
the  blood  of  the  dead  men  trickled  through 
the  crannies  into  the  gutters  below."  In 
the  midst  of  a  magnificently  imagined 
crescendo  of  horror  and  heroism,  death  closes 
in  adamantine  on  the  destined  Burgundian 
band.  I  am  almost  tempted  to  say  that  it 
is  the  grandest  situation  in  aU  epic.  And 
of  the  dramatic  force  with  which  it  is  related 
there  can  be  no  question. 

Francis  Thompson. 


WHAT  THE  PEOPLE  BEAD. 
II. — A  Waitress. 
Site  had  cleared  away  the  lunch,  and  the 
rattle  of  crockery  had  departed  down  the 
long  passage  of  the  country  inn,  and  sub- 
sided into  the  kitchen  at  the  end.  The  day 
was  rainy ;  I  was  dull ;  and  strolling  out 
with  my  pipe  into  the  passage  I  found  her 
on  the  seat  by  the  cupboard,  where  they 
kept  the  candles  by  which  we  lighted  our- 
selves to  bed.  She  was  reading ;  or  rather, 
she  was  turning  the  leaves  of  a  book.  I 
saw  at  a  glance  it  was  The  Spoils  of  Poynton, 
which  I  had  lent  her.  For  she  had  waited 
upon  me  carefully  and  well,  and  had  re- 
marked that  her  hcbby  was  reading. 

"You  don't  like  it,  I'm  afraid,"  I  said. 

She  glanced  up,  and  put  the  book  down 
on  the  table  by  her  side,  when  it  rested 
upon  another  book  which  I  had  lent  her — a 
work  by  Mrs.  L.  T.  Meade. 

"  I  can't  make  it  out,"  she  said  ;  "  it's  all 
about  furniture." 

"That's  true,"  I  said.  "But  human 
emotions  may  have  inanimate  objects  for 
their  centre,  mayn't  they?  " 

I  don't  think  she  quite  understood  ;  for 
her  eyes  wandered  to  the  book  underneath 
The  Spoils  of  Poynton,  and  she  began  finger- 
ing it. 

"That's  a  lovely  book,"  she  said.  "I'd 
like  to  read  that  over  again,  if  you  can 
spare  it." 

I  picked  it  up — Tlie  Way  of  a  Woman. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  can  spare  it,"  I  said.  "  But, 
tell  me,  do  you  read  much  ?  " 

"  Well,  there  isn't  much  time  in  the 
summer  and  autumn,  but  when  we're  slack 
in  the  winter,  I  read — oh,  lots !  There's 
plenty  of  books  in  the  lib'ery,  and  I'm  over 
there — well,  you  might  call  it  every  day. 
They've  got  East  Lynne.  I've  read  East 
Lynne  three  times — no,  four  times.  And 
there's  one  part  where  I  always  cry.  Isn't 
itsiUy? 

"And  what  about  Marie  Corelli?"  I 
asked.  "Have  they  got  her  in  the 
library  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  I've  seen  it,"  she  said. 

"But  The  Sorrows  of  Satan?"  I  began. 

"  Oh,  that's  a  lovely  book,"  she  said. 
"  I've  read  that.  Don't  you  think  it's 
nice '?  " 

"Yes,  awfully  nice,"  I  said.  "And 
Edna  Lyall  ?  " 

She  looked  doubtful. 

"  We  Two,  you  know  ?  " 

"Yes,  We  Two.     I  love  that." 

"Well,  that's  Edna  LyaU." 

"  I  thought  you  said   We  Two,"  she  said. 

"  But  Edna  Lyall  wrote  it." 

"Oh,"  she  said,  drawing  out  the  latest 
work  of  Mrs.  L.  T.  Meade,  and  opening  it 
tenderly  at  chapter  one. 

"  Tell  me,"  I  said,  "what  sort  of  a  novel 
you  reaUy  like?  because  that's  the  sort  of 
novel  I  want  to  write." 

"  Oh,  all  sorts ;  I  don't  know,"  she  replied. 

"  There  must  be  a  heroine  ?  " 

She  nodded  decidedly. 

"  And  a  hero  ?  " 

She  nodded  again,  and  I  thought  I  caught 
the  ghost  of  a  blush. 

"And  they  must  be  parted,  and  then 
meet  again,  and  marry ;  or  perhaps  one  of 


them  should  die,  and  the  other  never  marry 
anyone  else  for  ever  ?  " 

"That  would  be  a  nice  story,"  she  said. 

"Well,  but  The  Spoils  of  Poynton?"  I 
began. 

"  Oh,  that's  all  about  a  silly  old  house, 
and  furniture,"  she  said. 

"  But  don't  you  like  sketches  like — well, 
Tales  of  Mean  Streets — those  realistic  stories 
of  low  life  in  the  East-end  of  London?" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  care  to  read  about  low 
people." 

"  You  like  tales  about  people  in  your  own 
rank  of  life,  or  even  higher?" 

She  thoTight  a  moment,  and,  with  her 
hand  upon  Mrs.  Meade's  work, 

"  Yes,  I  think  that's  it,"  she  said. 

She  looks  upon  a  story,  I  suppose,  not 
from  the  outside,  as  a  work  of  art,  a  pre- 
sentment of  another  life  than  her  own,  but 
rather  as  a  suggestion  of  what  her  own  life 
might  be  with  a  little  more  money  and  the 
requisite  hero.  I  did  not  put  it  to  her  in 
this  way,  for  fear  she  should  not  understand 
me.     But  I  think  that  is  what  it  comes  to. 


THE     BOOK     MARKET. 


A  MILLION  COPIES  A  MONTH. 

APAEAGEAPH  or  two  went  round  the 
Press  some  months  ago  drawing 
attention  to  the  large  circulations  enjoyed 
by  certain  unheard  of  magazines  in 
America.  The  capital  instance  was  a 
magazine  called  Comfort.  In  giving  a 
list  of  these  successful  periodicals  the  C/iap- 
Book  said  :  "  We  have  never  seen  a 
copy  of  Comfort,  nor  heard  its  name 
upon  the  lips  of  any  human  being."  Since 
then  a  representative  of  the  Chap-Book 
has  interviewed  the  editor  of  Comfort. 
This  gentleman  admits  that  the  success  of 
the  magazine  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
appeals  to  the  half- educated.  Comfort  was 
founded,  and  is  still  owned,  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Gannett,  who  started  without  experience 
and  with  very  small  capital.  In  nine  years 
he  has  raised  the  circulation  to  more  than  a 
million  copies  a  month. 

This  achievement  must  excite  the  curiosity 
of  editors  the  world  over ;  and  we  quote  the 
following  particulars.  Said  Mr.  Gannett  to 
his  interviewer  : 

"  I  saw  that  there  were  plenty  of  publications 
for  thorouE;hly  educated  people.  The  Atlantic 
Mviitlily,  Century,  Harper's,  and  Scrihner's,  to  nay 
nothing  of  dozens  of  less  pretentious  ones,  were 
filling  this  field  well.  But  there  was  not  rue 
made  for  and  adapted  to  the  tastes  and  require- 
ments of  the  '  mighty  middle  classes.'  My  aim 
was,  and  has  always  been,  to  make  a  publica- 
tion for  this  immense  constituency.  I  thought 
that  my  constituency  would  compare  with  that 
of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  about  as  the  number  of 
university  graduates  compares  to  the  great 
mass  of  American  readers,  and  the  circulation 
of  such  a  periodical  as  I  had  in  mind  ought  to 
be  correspondingly  great." 

The  report  continues  : 

"  From  the  first  number  to  the  present  time  he 
has  worked  on  these  lines,  and  soon  the  paper, 
never  seen  in  a  great  city,  became  a  household 
word  in  the  country  home,  the  factory,  the 
village  store,  and  the  mining  camps  of  the  West. 
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Circiilatioii  was  pushed  in  every  conceivable 
way  excejit  tlie  ways  that  other  pulilishers  were 
following.  Never  having  been  a  publisher,  he 
dill  not  know  how  to  get  into  the  beaten  tracks 
if  he  had  wanted  to  do  so.  When  the  circula- 
tion had  reached  a  hundred  thoiisand,  it  was  so 
scattering  that  almost  every  county  in  the 
United  States  was  represented.  The  genius  of 
the  business  man  rather  than  the  experience  of 
the  publisher  kept  the  circulation  on  the  in- 
crease. 

"  One  new  scheme  followed  another,  always 
with  the  idea  of  pleasing  the  new  subscriber, 
and  therel>y  making  him  a  medium  of  getting 
another.  All  the  tinie  the  pafjer  was  made 
to  suit  the  people  who  lived  outside  of  the 
great  cities.  Their  tastes  were  studied  and 
their  wants  gratified  in  the  contents  as  far  as 
possible. 

As  to  the  contents  of  this  successful  maga- 
zine, we  read : 

"  The  idea  of  adaptability  and  fitness 
predominates.  A  story,  a  sketch,  or  an 
editorial  paragraph  is  considered  in  connexion 
with  its  adaptability  to  the  requirements  of 
'our  pei  pie."  A  glance  at  the  editorial  page 
wiU  best  illustrate  this  point.  The  July  i=sue 
discusses  '  The  Four  Hundredth  Anniversary 
of  the  Discovery  of  the  Continent  by  John 
Cabot,'  '  Ability  to  Become  Interested  in  Many 
Things  as  a  Source  of  Pleasure,'  '  Summer  as 
a  Playtime,'  'Preserving  the  Beauty  of  our 
Highways,'  '  Marzing  the  Beauty  of  Nature 
by  Advertisements  on  Eocks,'  and  '  The  Deaths 
and  Principles  of  Adams  and  Jefferson.'  The 
August  issue  discusses  '  August  as  the  Former 
Month  of  College  Commencements,'  '  August 
Vacations,'  'Publication  of  the  New  Ti'ansla- 
tion  of  Omar,'  '  Making  the  New  Tariff,' 
'Names  of  Books,'  'Books  about  Spain  and 
Russia,'  and  '  Probable  Use  of  Electricity  in  the 
Kitchen.'  Each  one  of  these  articles  is  written 
with  tlie  idea  of  being  pleasing  and  entertain- 
ing to  any  one  who  can  read  and  understand 
the  English  language.  And  while  this  is  true, 
no  one  can  be  foimd  too  learned  to  enjoy  every 
paragraph.  There  is  not  a  French  or  Latin 
quotation,  and  no  mystif jang  references.  Then 
through  it  aU  runs  a  pronounced  vein  of 
patriotic  Americanism." 

These  facts  derive  a  certain  special  interest 
from  the  circumstance  that  a  new  popular 
journalistic  entei-prise  is  on  foot  in  this 
country.  Stories  is  to  he  the  title  of 
a  new  weekly  paper,  similar  in  outward 
appearance  to  Answers,  which  is  about 
to  he  launched  with,  it  is  said,  a 
capital  of  three  -  quarters  of  a  million 
pounds  behind  it.  According  to  the  British 
Weekly,  it  will  emanate  from  a  syndicate 
which  will  publish  a  long  series  of  weeldy 
papers  and  monthly  magazines.  In  ex- 
planation of  this  venture  the  British  TVeekly 
says:  "It  is  an  open  secret  that  a  short 
time  ago  Mr.  Hooley  offered  a  million  and 
a  half  for  Sir  George  Newnes'  business,  but 
meeting  with  a  refusal,  he  has  decided  to 
start  a  number  of  publications  similar  to 
those  which  have  been  so  successful  in  the 
hands  of  Sir  George  Newnes  and  others." 


solid  reading  done  in  this  town.")  It  is 
significant  that  Lord  Eoberts's  Fortij-one 
Years  in  India  still  figures  in  thoso  reports ; 
nor  is  the  sale  of  Nansen's  book  so  dead  as 
some  may  think.  The  novels  in  demand 
are  those  we  should  expect.  Of  light  books, 
not  fiction,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Earle's  Fot-Fourri 
from  a  Surreij  Garden  is  in  high  favour.  In 
Criticism  there  is  a  good  demand  for  Prof. 
Dowden's  History  of  French  Literature. 

A  ^Strand  correspondent  writes:  "A 
great  improvement  in  trade  during  the  last 
fortnight,  principally  owing  to  the  col- 
leges and  schools.  Lord  Tennyson's  Life 
is  selling  beyond  our  expectations.  Du 
Maurier's  Martian,  although  having  a  steady 
sale,  cannot  be  compared  with  the  demand 
for  Trilhy." 

Dublin  says:  "  A  great  demand  for  the 
Memoir  of  Lord  Tennyson ;  it  will  be  the 
book  of  the  season." 

Newcastle  -  on  -  T3Tie  :  ' '  Business  up  to 
average,  in  spite  of  Engineers'  Lock-Out, 
which  has  caused  slackness  in  trade  generally 
in  Newcastle." 


THE  BOOKS  THAT  AEE  SELLING. 

We  publish  lists  of  the  books  that 
are  most  in  demand  in  London  and 
various  large  towns.  The  Memoir  of  Lord 
Tennyson  is  named  in  every  list  except  those 
of  Brighton  and  Reading.  (Our  Reading 
correspondent  sadly  repons:     "Very  little 


LONDON   (Strand). 

FICTION. 
The  Chnstian.    By  Hall  Caine. 
St.  Ives,    By  R.  L.  Stevenson. 
The  Martian.    By  George  Dn  Maurier. 
The  Invisible  Man.    By  H.  G.  Wells. 
Liza  of  Lambeth.    By  W.  S.  Maugham. 

BIOGRAPHY    AND    BISTORT. 
Memoir  of  Lord  Tennyson.    By  his  Son. 
History  of  the  Horn  Book.     By  Andrew  Tiier. 
Fortyone  Years  in  India.    By  Lord  Roberts. 
History    of  Our  Own  Times,    Vol.   V.    By    Justin 

McCarthy. 
Life  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh.    By  M.  A.  S.  Hume. 

POETRY,    ESSAYS,    AND    CRITICISM. 
Selected  Poems.    By  George  Meredith. 
Pot-Pourri  from  a  Surrey  Garden.    By  Mrs.  C.  W. 

Earle. 
The  New  Fiction,  and  Other  Essays.  By  H.  D.  Traill. 
Studies  in  Two  Literatures.    By  Arthur  Symons. 
LiUiput  Lectures,  and  Lazy  Lessons  and  Essays  on 

Conduct.    By  W.  B.  Rands. 
New    Essays   Toward  a  Critical  Method.    By  J.  M. 

Robertson. 

TRAVEL. 
Fire  and  Sword  in  the  Soudan.     By  Slatin  Pasha. 
The  Massacre  in  Benin.    By  Capt.  Boisragon. 

THEOLOGY. 
Bennett's  Primer  of  the  Bible. 
The  Gospel  in  the  Epistles.    By  Guinness  Rogers. 
St.  Paul.    By  Prof.  W.  M.  Ramsay. 


LONDON  (Leicester-square). 
FICTION. 
St.  Ives.    By  R.  L.  Stevenson. 
What  Maisie  Knew.    By  Henry  Jamea. 
The  Invisible  Man.    By  H.  G.  Wells. 

BIOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY. 
A  Memoir  of  Lord  Tennyson.     By  his  Son. 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi.    By  Canon  Knox-Little. 
Life  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh.    By  M.  A.  S.  Hume. 
Hannibal.    By  W.  O'Connor  Morris. 

POETRY,    ESSAYS,   CRITICISM. 
Selected  Poems.    By  George  Meredith. 


LONDON  (Si.oanb-strket). 

FICTION. 
The  Christian.    By  Hall  Caine. 
The  Skipper's  Wooing     By  W.  W.  .Tacobs. 

BIOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY. 
Memoir  of  Lord  Tennyson.  By  his  Son. 
Forty-one  Years  in  India.    B.y  Lord  Robert.'!, 

POETRY. 
Selected  Poems.    By  George  Meredith. 

TRAVEL. 
Farthest  North.    By  F.  Nansen. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE  (Two  Reports). 

FICTION. 
The  Christian.    By  Hall  Caine. 
The  Martian.    By  George  Du  Maurier, 
In  Kedar's  Tents.    By  Seton  Merriman. 
St.  Ives.    By  R.  L.  Stevenson. 
Lawrence  Clavering.    By  A.  E.  W.  Mason. 
On  the  Face  of  the  Waters.    By  Mrs.  Steel. 

BIOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY. 
Memoir  of  Lord  Tennyson.  By  his  Son. 
History  of  Our  Own  Times.     Vol.  V.     By  .Tustin 

McCarthy. 
Life  of  Nelson.    By  Capt.  Mahan, 
Forty-one  Years  in  India.    By  Lord  Roberts. 
Johnson's  History  of  Europe  in  the  16th  Century. 

POETRY,    ESSAYS,    CRITICISM. 
Tennyson's  Poems. 
Pot-Pourri  from  a  Surrey  Garden.    By  Mrs.  C.  W. 

Earle. 
Selected  Poems.    By  George  Meredith. 

THEOLOGY. 

Dean  Farrar's  Books, 


DUBLIN. 

FICTION. 
The  Martian.    By  George  Du  Maurier. 
The  Christian.    By  Hall  Caine. 
The  Choir  Invisible.    By  James  Lane  Allen. 
St.  Ives.    By  R.  L.  Stevenson. 
The  Massarenee.    By  Ouida. 

BIOGRAPHY    AND    HISTORY. 
Memoir  of  Lord  Tennyson.    By  his  Son. 
Forty-one  Years  in  India.    By  Lord  Roberts. 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi.    By  Canon  Knox-Little. 
Life  of  Nelson.    By  Capt.  Mahan. 
Life  of  General  Grant.    By  W.  Conant  Church. 

POETRY,    ESSAYS,    CRITICISM. 
The  New  Fiction,  and  Other  Essays.  By  H.  D.  TraUl. 
Pot-Pourri  from  a  Surrey  Garden.    By  Mrs.  C.  W. 

Earle. 
History  of  French  Literature,    By  Prof.  Dowden. 
English  Literature  and  the  French  Revolution.    By 

Prof.  Dowden. 

TRAVEL. 
Fire  and  Sword  in  the  Soudan.    By  Slatin  Pasha. 

THEOLOGY. 
Ancient  Hebrew  Tradition.    By  Prof.  Hommel. 
Westcott's  Some  Lessons  of  the  Revised  Version  of 

the  New  Testament. 


CAMBRIDGE. 

FICTION. 

St.  Ives.    By  R.  L.  Stevenson. 

The  Martian.    By  George  Du  Maurier. 

The  Christian.    By  Hall  Caine. 

In  Kedar's  Tents.    By  Seton  Merriman. 

BIOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY. 
Memoir  of  Lord  Tennysoa.  By  his  Son. 
History    of    the    Commonwealth   and    Protectorate 

Vol.  11.    By  Prof  Gardiner. 
History  of  French  Literature.    By  Prof.  Dowden. 

POETRY,    ESSAYS,    CRITICISM. 
The  Age  of  Tennyson.    By  Hugh  Walker. 
Selected  Poems.    By  George  Meredith. 
Verses  and  Ply-Leaves.    By  0.  S.  Calverley. 
Modem  Mythology.    By  Andrew  Lang. 

TRAVEL. 
Farthest  North.    By  F.  Nansen. 

THEOLOGY. 
Vincent's  Philippians  and  Philemon. 
Bennett's  Primer  of  the  Bible. 
Westcott's  Some  Lessons  of  the  Revised  Version  of 

the  New  Testament. 
Ecclesiasticus.    Translated  by  Cowley  and  Neubauer. 


BRIGHTON. 

FICTION. 
In  Kedar's  Tents.    By  Seton  Merriman. 
The  Martian.    By  George  Du  Maurier. 
The  Christian.    By  Hall  Caine. 
The  Old,  Old  Story.    By  R.  N.  Carey. 

BIOGRAPHY    AND    HISTORY. 
Forty-one  Years  in  India.    By  Lord  Roberts. 
History  of  Our  Own  Times.     By  .lustin  McCarthy 
History  of  theChurch  of  England.  By  H.  O.  Wakeman. 
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POETRT,   ESSAYS,   CRITICISM. 
Put-Poarri  from  a  Surrey  Garden.    By  Mrs.  C.  W. 

Earle. 
Temple  Classics. 


BRISTOL. 

FICTION. 
St.  Ivee.    By  R.  L.  Stevenson. 
In  Kedar's  Tents.    By  Seton  Merriman. 
The  Christian.    By  Hall  Caine. 

BIOGRAPHY    AND    HISTORY. 
Memoir  of  Lord  Tennyson.    By  his  Son. 
History   of   the    Commonwe<alth   and    Protectorate. 
Vol.  n.    By  Prof.  Gardiner. 

TRAVEL. 
Bigelow*8  Wliite  Man*a  Africa. 


HEADING. 

FICTION. 
The  Choir  Invisible.    By  James  Lane  Allen. 
What  Maisie  Knew.    By  Henry  James. 

BIOGRAPHY    AND    HISTORY. 

The  Jubilee  Book  of  Cricket.  By  Prince  Ranjit- 
sinhji. 

History  of  the  Church  of  England.  By  H  O.  Wake- 
man. 


BIRMINGHAM. 

FICTION. 
Tbe  Christian.    By  Hall  Caine. 
Many  Cargoes.    By  W.  W.  Jacobs. 
In  Kedar's  Tents.    By  H.  S.  Merriman. 
The  Chevalier  D'Auriac.    By  S.  Levett- Yeats. 
St.  Ives.    By  R.  L.  Stevenson. 

BIOGRAPHY    AND    HISTORY. 
Memoir  of  Lord  Tennyson.     By  his  Son. 
Sr,  Francis  of  A'sisi.    By  Canon  Knox-Little. 
Uistory    of   the    Commonwealth   and    Protectorate. 
Vol.  II. :  1619-1660.    S.  R.  Gardiner. 

ESSAYS    AND    CRITICISM. 
Pot-Pourri  from  a  Surrey  Garden.    Mrs.  C.  W.  Earle. 
A  History  of  French  Literature.     By  Prof.  Dowden. 


THE    WEEK. 


AN  interesting  week.  It  will  be  seen 
that  History  and  Biography  are 
strongly  represented  in  our  list.  The  most 
solid  item  under  these  heads  is  the  two 
concluding  volumes  of  Mr.  Justin  H. 
McCarthy's  The  French  Revolution.  Less 
exacting  is  Mr.  Henry  B.  Wheatley's 
Historical  Portraits,  a  handsomely  illustrated 
account  of  the  chief  paintings  of  this  class 
scattered  in  public  and  private  collections 
about  the  country.  Then  we  have  histories 
of  China  and  South  Africa  ;  two  or  three 
chronologies  ;  and  biographical  -  historical 
works  such  as  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Mr. 
Endymion  Porter,  gentleman  of  the  bed- 
chamber to  the  Merry  Monarch.  In  pure 
biography  and  autobiography  may  be  noted 
The  Recollections  of  Aubrey  de  Vere ;  Verdi, 
Man  and  Musician  (with  special  reference  to 
his  English  experiences) ;  The  Autobiography 
c>f  Madame  Ouyon  (the  first  full  translation 
into  English  of  this  remarkable  book) ;  and 
Prof.  Knight's  definitive  edition  of  The 
Journals  of  Dorothy  Wordsworth.  Somewhat 
apart  in  History  stands  The  Secret  Hi  ton/ 
of  the  Oxford  Movement,  by  Mr.  Walter 
Walsh.  The  cheap— that  is  to  say  the 
twenty-five-shiUing— edition  of  Mr.  Aymer 
Vallance's  Life  of  William  Morris  is  issued 
this  week. 

Under  Essays  and  Criticism  we  have  an 
essay  on  Style  by  Mr.  Walter  Ealeigh,  An 
Attic    in    Bohemia    by   Mr.   E.   W.    Lacon 


Watson  (a  collection  of  literary  papers),  and 
Certain  Personal  Matters  by  Mr.  H.  G. 
WeUs. 

Under  Poetry  we  have,  perhaps,  the  book 
of  the  week.  'This  is  Mr.  Palgrave's  second 
series  of  English  Lyrics  in  the  "  Golden 
Treasury  "  series.  Also  Minuscula  (Lyrics  of 
Nature,  Art,  and  Love),  by  Francis  W. 
BourdiUon. 

Children's  books  begin  to  load  our  table. 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang's  Piiik  Fairy  Booh,  Mr.  Joel 
Cliandler  Harris's  Aaron  of  the  Wild  Woods, 
and  Mr.  Edward  A.  Parry's  The  First  Book 
of  A'rab  :  these  promise  peace  and  laughter 
to  the  nursery. 

Two  important  works,  under  the  heading 
Art,  are  Mr.  Reginald  Blomfield's  A  History 
of  Renaissance  Architecture  in  England,  1500- 
1800,  and  Mr.  Albert  Hartshorne's  Old 
English  Glasses. 


NEW  BOOKS  EECEIVED. 

THEOLOGICAL   AND    BIBLICAL. 

Ad  Lucem;  OB,  THE   AscKHT  OF  Maw  Thbough  Chbist. 

By    Rev.    Algernon    Barrington    Simeon.      Gardner, 

Darton  &  Co.    Cs. 
Old  Testament  Histoby  fob  Schools.     By  Rev.  T.  H. 

Stokoe,  D.D.     Part  III.    The  Clarendon  Press.     2s.  ed. 
The  Espositok's  Gkeek  Testament.     Edited  by  the  Rev. 

W.     Robertson    Nicoll,    M.A.      Vol.    I.      Hodder    & 

Stoughton. 
The  Pbovidential  Ordgb  of  the  World,    By  Alexander 

Balmain  Bruce,  D.D.    Hodder  &  Stoughton.    78.  6d, 
Natubal    Causes    and   Spiritual    Seesiings.     By  Henry 

Maudsley,  M.D.    Kegau  Paul.    I2s. 
Our   Chuechbs,    and    Why    We    Belong  to   Theu.    By 

Eleven  Writers.    Service  &  Paton.    6s. 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

The  Lives  of  the  Saints.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould, 
M.A.  New  edition.  Vols.  VII.  and  VIII.  John  C. 
Nimmo. 
The  Centuries:  a  Chbonological  Synopsis  of  Histoby 
ON  THE  "Space  fob-Time'*  Method.  Second  edition. 
West,  Newman  &  Co. 
Rome,  the  Middle  of  the  World.      By  Alice  Gardner. 

Edward  Arnold.    3s.  ei. 
Sixty  Years  a  Queen.    Harmsworth  Bros.,  Ltd. 
Life    and     Leitkbs    of     Mb.     Endymion    Porteb.      By 

Dorothea  Townshend.    T.  Fisher  Unwin.     12s. 
Recollections  of  Aubbey  de  Veee.    Edward  Arnold. 
Journals  of  Dorothy  Woedswobth.    Edited  by  William 

Knight.    2  vols.    Macmillan  &  Co.    lOs. 
Mastebs  of  Medicine  :  John  Huhtee,  Man  of  Science 
AND    Surgeon.    By   Stephen    Paget.     T.    F.    Unwin. 
38.  6d. 
Verdi  :   Man  and    Musician.    By  Frederick  J.  Crowest. 

John  Milne.    78.  6d. 
The    Cold.stkeam    Guards    in  the    Cbimea,    By  Lt.-Col. 

Ross-of-Bladensburg.    A.  D.  Innes  &  Co.    6s. 
Histoeical    Portraits.    By  Henry  B.   Wheatley,  F.S.A. 

George  Bell  &  Sons.    lOa.  6d. 
The  Glasgow   Athbn^um:    a   Sketch    of  Fifty  Years' 
Work   (1847-1897).      By    James   Lander.      St.    Mungo 
Press  (Glasgow). 
The    .Secret   History   of   the    Oxfobd   Moveubht.    B.y 

Walter  Walsh.    Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co. 
Thb  French  Revolution.    Vols.  III.  and  IV.      By  Justin 

H.  McCarthy.    Chatto  &  Windus.     12s.  each. 
Aotobiooeaphy  of  Madame  Guyon.      Translated  is  Full 

by  Thomas  Taylor  Allen.    2  vols.    Kegan  Paul.    21s. 
Histoey  of  South  Africa  (1652-1795).     By  George  M'Call 

Theal.     Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co. 
A  History  of  China.     By  Rev.  J.  Macgowan.      Kegan 

Paul. 
Life  in  Nobthumbebland  during  the  Sixteenth  Centuby. 

Walter  Scott,  Ltd. 
Contemporary  Akeeicin  Opinion  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution.   By  Charles  Downer  Hazen,  Ph.D.    The  John 
Hopkins  Press  (Baltimore). 
Famous  Scots  Series;  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange.    By  Louis 

A.  Barbc.    OUphant,  Anderson  &  Ferrier. 
A   Handbook  of  Eubopean  History,  476-1871.    Chrono- 
logically arranged.     By  Arthur  Hassall,  M.A.    Mac- 
millan &  Co.    88.  6d. 


A  History  of  China.  By  the  late  S.  Wells  Williams,  LL.D. 
Sampson  Low. 

WILLIA3I   MOBRIS  ;   HiS  Art,  HiS  WbiTINGS,  AND  HiS  PuBLIC 

Life.    A  Record  by  Aymer  Vallance.     George  Bell  & 

Sons.    2ds. 

ESSAYS,   POETRY,   CRITICISM. 
Dante  :  a  Defence  op  the  Ancient  Text  of  the  "  Divina 

CoMUEDiA."    By  Wickham  Flower,  F.S.A.     Chapman 

&  Hall. 
Stories  of  Famous  Songs.     By  S,  J.  Adair  Fitz-Gerald. 

John  C.  Nimmo.    7s.  6d. 
Suffolk    Tales    and    Other   Stories,    Faiby   Legends, 

Poems,   and    Miscellaneous   Articles.    By  the  late 

Lady  Camilla  Gurdon.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
Style.    By  Walter  Raleigh.    Edward  Arnold.    6s. 
In    the    Choir    of    Westminster    Abbey:    a    Story    of 

Henry  Purcell's  Days.    By  Emma  Marshall.    Seeley 

&  Co. 
Tub    Spectator.      With   an  Introduction  and  Notes  by 

George  A.  Aitken.    In  8  vols.    Vol.  I.    John  C.  Nimmo, 
Ceriain  Personal  Matters.    By  H.  G.  Wells.    Lawrence 

4  BuUeu,  Ltd. 
Minuscula  :    Lyrics    of    Nature,    Art,    and    Love.      By 

Francis  William  Bonrdillon.    Lawrence  &  BuUen,  Ltd. 
Rampolli  :  Growths  from   a  Long-planted  Root,  being 

Translations,    New    and    Old,    Chiefly    fbom   the 

German  ;    along  with  a  Year's    Diaby  op  an  Old 

Soul.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
An  Aitic  in  Bohemia.    By  E.  W.  Lacon  Wateon.     Elkin 

Mathews.    38.  6d. 
The    Golden    Treasury    of   English    Lyrics.     Second 

Series.     By  Francis  T.   Palgrave.     Macmillan  &  Co. 

2s.  ed. 
Admirals  All,  and  Other  Verses.     By  Henry  Newbolt. 

Blkin  Mathews.    Is. 

ART. 
A  History  of  Renaissance  Abchitectube   in  England, 

1500-1800.  By  Reginald  Blomfleld,  M.A.    Vol.  I.  George 

Bell  &  Sons. 
Old  English  Glasses.     By  Albert  Hartshorne.     Edward 

Arnold. 

SCIENCE. 
The  Science  of  Ethics,  as  Based   on  the  Science  of 

Knowledge,    By  Johann  Gottlieb  Fichte.    Ti-anslated 

by  A  E.  Kroeger.    Kegan  Paul. 

EDUCATIONAL. 
Handbooks  of  English  Literature  :  the  Age  of  Tenny 
BON.    By  Hugh  Walker,  M.A.    George  BsU  &  Sous. 
3s.  6d. 
A  Junior  Latin  Syntax.    By  J.  A.  Stevens,  B.A.    Blockio 

&  Son.    6d. 
A  Comprehensive  French  Manual.    By  Otto  0.  Naf,  M.A. 

Blackie  &  Son.    3s.  6d. 
A  Complete  Course  of  French  Composition  and  Idioms. 

By  Hector  Sey.    Blackie  &  Son.    3s.  6d. 
The  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools  and   Colleges:   the 
First    Book     of     Maccabees.     Edited    by    W.    Faii- 
weather,    M..\.,     and     J.     Sutherland     Black,    LL.D. 
Cambridge  University  Press.    3s.  6d. 
RUHKiN     Revised,     and     Other    Papers    on    Education. 

By  R.  J.  Muir,  M.A.     Oliver  n  Boyd  (Edinlnirgb) . 
A  Peimse  of  Wordsworth.     With  a  Critical"  Essay.    By 

Laurie  Magnus,  B.A.    Methuen  &  Co. 
Pantolia:   a    Second  Book  of  Greek  Translation.      By 
H.  R.  Hertley,  M.A.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    2s.  6d. 
Notes   on  Greek  and   Latin    Syntax.    By   G.    Buckland 

Green,  M.A.    Methuen  &  Co.    28.  6d. 
Saint  Columbs:  :    Fifty  Years  of  St.  Peter's  College, 
Radlby.    By  Rev.  T.  D.  Rasker,  M.A.    James  Parker 
&  Co. 
Macmillan's     Elementary    Litin-Esolish    Dictionaky. 

By  Rev.  G.  H.  Null,  M.A.    Macmillan  J;  Co.    3s.  tjd. 
An    Historical   Greek  Grammar.    By   A.    N.    Jauuaris, 

Ph  D.    Macmillan  &  Co.    26s. 
French    Idioms    and  Peovbebs  :    A  Companion   to    Dks 
Humbert's  "  Dictionary  of  Difficulties."    By  De  V 
Payen-Payne,    Second  edition.    David  Nutt.    2s.  Gd. 
Pitt  Press  Series  ;     Quand    j'etais    Petit.      By  Lucien 
Biart.      Adapted  for  Schools.      Cambridge  University 
Press.    2s.     King  Lear.  Edited  by  A.  W.  Verity,  M.A. 
Cambridge  University    Press.      Is.  6d.      Xenophon's 
Anabasis.    Book  III.    Edited  by  G.  M.  Edwards,  M.A. 
Cambridge  University  Press.    Is.  Od.     The  Olyntbiac 
Speeches  of  Demosthenes.    Edited  by  T.  R.   Glover 
M.A.    Cambridge  University  Press.    2s.  8d. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
The    Celtic  Doctrine   of    Rb-bibth.     By  Alfred  Nutt. 

David  Nutt.    Vol.  n. 
Thh  Wisdom  and  Religion  op  a  German  Philosopher  : 
being    Sbleciions    from  the  Writings  of  G.  W.  F. 
Hegel.    Edited  by  Eliz.  S.  Haldane.    Kegan  Paul.    6s. 
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NiTCEE  AiTD  Spoht  IS  SouTH  AjEiOA.    By  H.  A.  Bryden. 

Chapman  &  Hall.    6s. 
Within    Souitd    of    Gbeat   Tom  :    Stokies    of    Modbbs 

Oxford.    B.  H.  Blackwell. 
The  Agnostic  Ankual,  1898.    Watts  &  Co.    6d. 
Notes  on  the  Makgins  :  being  SooQBSTioirs  of  Thought 

AND    Enqciky.     Five    Essays  by   Clifford   Harrison. 

George  Rertway.    5s.  net. 
Facsimiles    of  Royal,  Histoeicji,  Litibaey  and  Ofhee 

AUTOGEAPHS     IN     THE     DepaBTMENT     OF     MANUSCRIPTS, 

Beitish    Mosbdm.    Edited   by   George  Warner,  M.A. 
Third  series.    By  Order  cf  the  Trustees. 

CHILDREN'S    BOOKS. 
The  Pink  Faiet  Book.    Ediied  by  Andrew  Lang     Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.    6s. 
The    Giant   Ckib,   and  Other    Tales    fbom  Old  India 

Retold  by  W.  H.  D.  Rouse.  Illustrated  by  W.  Robinson. 

David  Nutt.    3s   6d. 
Bushy  ;  ob,  the  Adventubes  of  a  Gibl.    By  Cyntbia  M. 

Westover.    Chapman  &  Hall.    Bs. 
Stoeibs   fob  Childben  in   Illustbation  of  the  Lord's 

Peaybe.    By  Mrs.  Molesworth.    Gardner,  Darton  &  Co. 

3s.  6d. 
The  Fibst  Book  op  Keab  :  Chbisthas  Stoeibs  foe  Young 

AND    Old.    By   His   Honour   Edward   Abbott  Parry. 

David  Nutt.    3s.  6d. 
Aabon  in  the  Wild  Woods.    By  Joel  Chandler  Harris. 
Bebe  Mobtal.    By  Ben  Marias.    T.  Fisher  Unwin. 
ViNCE  the  Rebel;  ob,  thb  Sanctuaby  in  the  Bog.     By 

G.  Manville  Fenn.    W.  &  R.  Chambers.    6s. 
Poppy.    By  Mrs.  Isla  Sitwell.    T.  Nelson  &  Sons.    38.  6d. 

"Sistbe":  aCheonioleofFairHaven.  By  E.  Everett- 
Green.    T.  Nelson  &  Sons.    6s. 
An  Empeeoe's  Dooh  ;  ob,  the  Pateiots  of  Mexico.     By 

Herbert  Hayens.    T.  Nelson  &  Sons.    6s. 
NEW    EDITIONS. 
Sentimental    Tommy.      By   J.   M.   Barrie.      Forty-third 

Thousand.    Caesell  &  Co.    68. 

SUNDAY    SCHOOL    UNION. 
Thb  Child's  Own  Magazine.    Sixty-fourth  Volume.    The 
Home    Blessing.     Vol.  I.    Young    England.      Vol. 
XVIII. 

CLASSICAL. 
PaiLiBUs  of  Plato.    Edited  by  Robert  Gregg  Bury,  M.A. 

Cambridge  University  Press. 
The  Republic  of  Plato.      Edited  by  James  Adam,  M.A. 
Cambridge  University  Press. 

BOUND    MAGAZINES. 
The   Century    Illustrated    Monthly    Magazine.    May, 

1897,  to    October,    1897.    Vol.    61.     The    Century    Co. 

10s.  6d. 
St.  Nicholas.     May,  1897,  to  October,  1897.     Vol.  24.    The 

Century  Co.    Ss.  6d. 


the  principles  of  dramatic  art.  Neverthe- 
less, there  is  seldom  absent  from  his  work  a 
certain  preachiness  which  conveys  the  im- 
pression that,  if  he  had  not  found  his  voca- 
tion on  the  stage,  he  would  have  sought  it 
in  some  latitudinarian  pulpit.  "  The  Liars  " 
bears  the  aspect  of  farce,  but  after  the 
curtain  has  fallen  the  spectator  perceives 
that  he  has  been  tricked  into  listening  to  a 
moral  exhortation  in  four  acts. 


DRAMA. 


ALTHOUGH  the  smartest,  the  lightest, 
and  probably,  to  a  certain  class,  the 
mcst  entertaining  of  Mr.  Henry  Arthur 
Jones's  plays,  "  The  Liars  "  does  not  exhibit 
its  author  in  a  new  light,  or  mark  a  new 
epoch  in  his  work.  It  ranks  with  "  Tlie 
Case  of  Eebellious  Susan"  and  "The 
Physician,"  which  were  also  written  for  Mr. 
Charles  Wyndham  and  the  Criterion  com- 
pany. Mr.  Jones  has  discovered  that  a 
good  deal  of  human  nature  revolves  round 
the  seventh  commandment ;  also  that  the 
man  of  the  world,  having  arrived  on  the 
table-land  of  life,  sees  love,  licit  and  illicit, 
in  a  truer  light,  and  recognises  more  clearly 
the  obligations  of  the  citizen  towards  society 
than  when  he  was  twenty-five.  These  views 
he  would  call  the  result  of  observation,  and 
he  has  been  busily  engaged  for  a  year  or 
two  past  in  submitting  them  to  the  public 
in  flramatic  form.  No  doubt  the  author  of 
"The  Middleman  "  and  "The  Crusaders" 
is  fuUy  alive  to  the  advisability  of  letting  the 
characters  of  a  play  tell  their  own  story,  and 
foUow  out  their  destinies  in  accordance  with 


It  is  an  unfortunate  title  that  Mr.  Jones 
has  bestowed  upon  the  latest  heir  of  his 
invention.  "  The  Liars  "  is  a  harsh  term. 
It  does  not  sound  weU  at  the  dinner-table, 
where  plays  are  now  so  much  discussed. 
She  would  be  a  bold  young  lady  who 
would  ask  a  new  acquaintance,  at  a  venture, 
whether  he  had  seen  "The  Liars."  Nor 
has  this  title  even  the  questionable  merit 
of  accuracy,  since  most  of  the  dramatis 
persomc  are  engaged  not  so  much  in  per- 
verting the  truth  as  in  trifling  with  it,  and 
that  not  for  sordid  ends  of  their  own,  but 
in  order  to  cover  up  a  young  wife's  "indis- 
cretion "  from  the  scrutiny  of  an  inquisitive 
husband.  "Fibbing"  or  "  tarradiddling  " 
would  be  nearer  the  truth  than  lying  as 
applied  to  the  proceedings  of  Lady  Jessica 
Nepean  and  her  Belgravian  "  set."  As  for 
the  author's  observation  of  Ufe,  I  am  afraid 
it  can  only  be  regarded  as  relatively  true. 
He  looks  at  the  vices  of  society  with  his 
hand  to  his  eyes,  seeing  only  what  it  is 
good  for  the  English  dramatist  to  see. 
Moreover,  Lady  Jessica's  much-talked- of 
"  indiscretion  "  looks,  vulgarly  speaking, 
like  a  put-up  job  with  all  its  circumstances 
exaggerated  for  the  purposes  of  farce.  Is 
it  conceivable  that  an  officer  and  a  gentle- 
man .should  be  so  lost  to  a  sense  of  the 
social  proprieties  as  openly  to  compromise 
a  lady  of  his  acquaintance,  and  when 
challenged  on  the  point  by  his  friends,  to 
avow  his  intention  of  carrying  her  off  from 
her  husband  if  he  can  ?  It  is  true  that 
Mr.  Jones  makes  this  fire-eater  an  African 
hero,  fresh  from  the  suppression  of  slavery 

on  the  Gold  Coast.     But  stiU Again, 

is  it  conceivable  that  such  a  couple  would 
allow  their  most  private  affairs  to  become 
the  common  talk  of  a  gossiping  circle  of 
friends  without  making  the  smallest  attempt 
at  concealment  ? 


To  inquire  thus,  however,  in  the  case  of 
farce  is  to  inquire  too  curiously.  Mr. 
Jones  is  too  clever  a  craftsman  to  suppose 
that  his  moral  exhortation  is  enough  for 
the  Criterion  public,  or,  indeed,  any  public 
which  pays  its  money  at  the  doors  in  order 
to  be  amused,  and  which  remembers  that 
it  can  get  its  moral  exhortation  on  Sunday 
for  nothing.  At  the  cost  of  plausibility, 
Lady  Jessica's  "  indiscretion "  must  be 
made  public  property  for  the  purpose  of 
being  wrapped  up  in  a  more  or  less 
transparent  cloud  of  mendacity,  which  is 
intended  to  be  the  amusing  feature  of  the 
case.  In  the  production  of  this  all  the 
indiscreet  heroine's  friends  participate — 
Lady  Eosamund  Tatton,  "Dolly"  Coke, 
"  Freddie,"  Mr.s.  Crespin,  and  the  rest, 
with  the  ubiquitous  Sir  Christoplier  Deering, 
Mr.  Wyndham's  character,  towering  morally 
above  them  as  the  middle-aged,  calm,  level- 


headed, tolerant,  patronising  man  of  the 
world,  the  exponent  of  common-sense 
morality,  and  the  composer  of  all  the  strifes 
and  troubles  of  his  little  world.  Yes ;  it  is 
impossible  to  accept  Mr.  Jones's  Belgravian 
microcosm  as  in  any  degree  typical  of  society 
at  large.  It  fits  too  closely  the  Criterion 
company.  Its  great  merit  is  that  it  is 
entertaining. 


The  lying  sets  in  early  in  the  first  act, 
thence  steadily  proceeding  crescendo  till  the 
middle  of  the  third,  and  as  it  is  Mr. 
WjTidham's  peculiar  function  to  save  the 
liars  from  themselves,  it  will  be  understood 
that  he  has  his  hands  pretty  full  all  the 
time.  If  Mr.  Jones's  wit  did  not  ensure  the 
success  of  the  play,  Mr.  Wyndham's  acting 
would — for  Sir  Christopher  is  a  magnificent 
part  in  the  hands  of  this  polished  and 
versatile  comedian.  The  dramatic  theme  is 
really  of  the  slightest.  In  her  husband's 
absence  from  town  Lady  Jessica  has 
agreed  to  dine  with  her  admirer  en  partie 
fine.  The  an-ival  upon  the  scene  of  a 
prying  brother-in-law  nips  the  affair  in  the 
bud,  added  to  which  Sir  Christopher  him- 
self puts  in  an  appearance  in  the  interests 
of  morality,  and  the  problem  then  arises, 
how  the  wife's  indiscretion  is  to  be  explained 
away  to  the  jealous  husband.  Before  an 
adequate  string  of  falsehoods  has  been 
agreed  upon,  the  dreaded  explanations  are 
called  for,  and  the  third  act  sees  half-a- 
dozen  of  the  crvme  de  la  crcme  of  Belgravian 
society  floundering  from  one  tarradiddle  into 
another,  under  the  husband's  cross-examina- 
tion, until  in  the  end  a  desperate  recourse 
is  had  to  truth  by  the  guilty  couple  them- 
selves. The  cloud  of  mendacity  being 
dispelled  by  a  breath  as  soon  as  it  has 
served  its  purpose,  Mr.  Jones  steps  forward 
with  his  moral,  which  is  delivered  by  Mr. 
Wyndham,  in  the  fourth  act,  in  the  form 
of  a  sermon  of  almost  regulation  length, 
which,  unlike  most  sermons,  succeeds  in  con- 
verting the  sinners  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 
"It  won't  work"  is  the  prosaic,  but  not 
ineffective,  line  of  argument  adopted  by  Sir 
Christopher  with  the  headstrong  couple 
who,  at  this  advanced  period  of  the  play, 
are  still  bent  upon  eloping,  and  it  is  then — 
too  late,  however,  for  his  evening's  amuse- 
ment to  be  spoilt — that  the  spectator  becomes 
aware  that  Mr.  Jones  has  all  the  time  been 
preaching. 

It  is  a  telling  sermon  enough,  "The 
Liars,"  albeit  in  some  minds  it  may  leave 
an  unpleasant  souvenir.  During  a  great 
part  of  its  course  the  atmosphere  is  more 
than  sulphurous.  From  the  acting  point 
of  view,  however,  it  is  a  showy  piece, 
and  not  only  Mr.  Wyndham,  but  Miss 
Mary  Moore,  Miss  Irene  Vanbrugh,  Miss 
Sarah  Brooke,  Miss  Janet  Steer,  Mr. 
Vane-Tempest,  Mr.  Alfred  Bishop,  Mr. 
Thalberg,  and  others  are  charged  with 
picturesque  odds  and  ends  of  character. 
All  tlirough,  the  house  is  kept  more  or  less 
in  a  ripple  of  merriment  Evidently  Mr. 
Jones  does  not  coUect  his  good  things  in 
his  note-book.  They  spring  spontaneously 
from  the  situation  and  the  character ;  which, 
after  all,  is  the  best  sort  of  dramatic  writing. 
J.  F.  N. 
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BOOK   REVIEWS    REVIEWED. 

Stevenson  reviewed  St.  Ives 
"s.ivea."        on   his   own    account.     "St. 

By  Robert  Louis        7-        n    i  x  Tj.ii 

Stevenson.  Ives,  lie  wrote  a  little  more 
than  four  years  ago,  "  will, 
to  my  mind,  not  be  wholly  bad.  It  is 
written  in  rather  a  funny  style,  a  little 
stilted  and  left-handed — the  style  of  St. 
Ives  ;  also,  to  some  extent,  the  st3'le  of 
R.  L.  S.  dictating.  St.  Ires  is  uninteUectual 
and,  except  as  an  adventure  novel,  dull. 
But  the  adventures  seem  to  me  sound  and 
pretty  probable ;  and  it  is  a  love-story." 

"  So  far  the  author,"  says  the  Times  : 

"What  can  the  critic  add!'  To  begin  with, 
there  is  much  virtue  iu  Stevenson's  '  except,' 
for  there  is  not  a  dull  page  in  the  book.  The 
historicul  novel  has  been  miu;h  with  us  of  late, 
but  neither  Stevenson  himself  nor  any  one  elsi 
has  given  us  a  better  example  of  a  dashing 
st'Ty,  full  of  Ufe  and  colour  and  interest; 
etuffed  with  hairbreadth  'scapes  and  sudden, 
wild  alarms  ;  and  season' d  with  just  enough 
hist  rical  detail  to  lend  an  added  air  of 
actuality  t  >  every  scene." 

The  brightness  and  quick,  picaresque 
movement  of  St.  Ires  are  generally  recog- 
nised. Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  writing  in  the 
St.  Jame-'s  Gazette,  says  that  as  a  book  for 
boys  St.  Ires  "is  in  every  way  calcidated  to 
charm  them  with  its  hairbreadth  escapes,  its 
prodigal  effusion  of  blood  and  gold,  its 
gaiety  and  its  gallantry."  Yet  Mr.  Gosse's 
re\-iew  is  one  of  the  least  favourable  to  the 
book.  "  As  a  serious  production  of  one  of 
the  most  sedulous  and  punctilious  of  modem 
writers  " 

"it  must  be  coufessed  that  it  beai-s  evidence  of 
fatigue  and  even  of  reUnquishment  of  eflfort. 
Had  it  not  been  for  Weir  of  Hermiston,  we  must 
have  decided  that  Stevenson's  powers,  worn  out 
by  infirmity  and  exile,  were  on  the  wane.  But 
we  know  that  this  was  not  the  case.  How, 
then,  is  St.  Ives  to  be  explained  ?  Only,  I  think, 
by  the  supposition  that  it  marked  a  dividing  of 
the  ways,  and  that  it  was  to  be  the  latest 
expression  of  a  mood  which  Stevenson  had  out- 
worn. It  is  often  found  thit,  just  before  a 
great  wi-itec  is  about  to  take  entirely  new 
ground  and  a  fresh  lease  of  genius,  he  writes 
in  his  earlier  meth  id  with  a  languor  that  is 
quite  unaccountable." 

The  Chronicle  says  :  "  It  would  be  an  ill 
compliment  to  call  it  one  of  the  finest  of  his 
works,  but  for  our  part  we  find  it  one  of 
the  most  fascinating."  The  Standard  critic 
writes  in  the  same  critical  tone :  "  The 
narrative  is  nowhere  quite  so  concentrated, 
the  effects  are  not  so  vivid,  or  heightened 
bj'  quite  so  brilliantly  fastidious  and  telling 
a  choice  of  words,  as  in  Stevenson's  earlier 
works." 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  thinks  the  story 

"  will  not,  perhaps,  add  anj'thing  to  its 
author's  reputation,  for  it  exhibits,  in  essen- 
tials, nothing  which  will  be  new  to  his  readers  ; 
but  it  will  add  more  than  one  portrait,  and 
more  thun  one  striking  fresco,  to  the  gallery  of 
fiction  that  will  probably  last.  .  .  .  Goguelat, 
from  Ihe  moment  he  comes  on  the  scene  to  his 
'cheerful  and  blasphemous  farewell,'  is  admir- 
able. Dudgeon  is  another  vivid  sketch.  The 
Major  is  well  drawn,  so  areChevenix,  Romaiue, 
so  are  Alain  and  the  scoundrel  Burchell  Peuu 
— 'John  Bull  stripped,  naked,  his  gfeed,  his 
usuriousness,  his  hypocrisy,  his  perfidy  of  the 
backstairs  all  .swelled  to  the  superlative.'  " 


Mr.  QuUler-Couch's  completing  chapters 
are,  as  a  rule,  favourably  noticed.  "It  ii 
due,"  says  the  Pall  Mall,  "  to  Mr.  Quiller- 
Couch  to  say  that  he  has  done  creditably 
what  most  people  would  have  found  it 
impossible  to  do  at  all."  The  Chronicle  says : 
"As  Mr.  Stevenson  has  somewhere  con- 
fessed that  he  '  could  make  nothing  of  the 
Cornish  character,'  we  presume  that  the 
invention  of  the  brig  Lady  Nepean  and  her 
crew  must  be  entirely  Mr.  Couch's.  It  is 
undeniably  eiiective." 


"Mycnntem-  The  critics,  while  taking  strong 
poraries  in  exception  to  some  of  Mr. 
By  David  Murray's  judgments,  applaud 
ChristieMurray.  i^ig  honesty.  The  Times  thinks 
Mr.  Murray's  appreciations  are  "  curiously 
unequal,"  but  "generous  and  sincere."  In 
the  course  of  the  review  we  read  : 

"  So  far  his  critical  equipment  is  soimd 
enough,  albeit  rather  slender  and  negative,  and 
it  again  serves  him  in  good  stead  when  it 
enables  him  to  perceive  that  '  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie 
is  a  captain  among  workmen,  and  there  is 
little  fear  that  iu  the  final  judgment  of  the 
public  and  his  peers  he  will  be  huddled  up  %vith 
Maclareus  and  Crocketts,  as  he  sometimes  is  to- 
day.' But  what  shall  be  said  of  the  critic  who 
brackets  Mr.  Meredith  with  Mr.  Hall  Caine 
among  the  '  living  masters,'  and  who  speaks  of 
Dickens,  his  own  avowed  master,  whom  we  all 
still  admire  and  love,  even  though  we  may 
have  ceased  to  worship  him,  as  though  he  were 
almost  aldn  to  Shakespeare  ?  This  kind  of 
thing  comes  rather  ill  from  a  crusader  against 
puffery  and  hysteria,  and  makes  it  difhoult  to 
imderstftnd  how  a  critic  whose  perspective  is  so 
liable  to  distortion  can  wi'ite  so  well  as  Mr. 
Christie  Murray  does  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy." 

The  St.  James's  Gazette  accuses  Mr.  Murray 
of  exaggerating  the  place  of  the  novel  in 
literature.  With  this  and  other  reserva- 
tions the  St.  Jameses  critic  has  high  praise 
for  the  book.  "  The  tone  of  it  could 
scarcely  be  amended ;  it  is  frank,  kindly, 
honest,"  «S;c.  The  writer  concludes  with 
mingled  praise  and  blame  : 

' '  On  the  whole,  this  is  a  book  which  can  have 
none  but  a  wholesome  effect,  and  we  should 
hke  to  make  a  knowledge  of  it  incumbent  on 
all  budding  reviewers.  Later  on,  when  they 
had  learned  that  it  was  fooHsh  and  wicked  to 
compare  Mr.  Crockett  and  '  lau  Maclaren ' 
with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  we  should  take  them 
aside  and  whisper  that  this  is  not  all  the  lesson 
they  have  to  learn.  We  should  point  to  the 
pages  dedicated  here  to  Mr.  Henry  James,  and 
suggest  that  they  offer  the  very  ideal  of  what 
should  not  be  said  about  a  highly  original  and 
delicate  talent  urging  its  way  against  the  tide  of 
the  time.  We  shoidd  invite  them  to  read  a 
little  more  French  than  Mr.  Murray  seems  to 
have  enjoyed,  and  to  beheve  that  there  are 
i>tber  foreign  novehsts  than  the  immense  M. 
Zola,  who  bulks  so  big  on  the  pages  before  us. 
But  all  this  woidd  not  prevent  us  from  thanking 
the  author  once  more  for  a  sane  and  entirely 
honest  volume." 

As  regards  the  new  Scottish  writers, 
another  critic,  "  0.  0."  of  the  Sketch,  thinks 
that  ]\Ir.  Murray  has  been  needlessly  severe 
on  them.  Mr.  Murray  alleges  that  they 
have  been  compared  favourably  with  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  but  "  (_).  0."  writes  : 

' '  I  have  never  heard  of  any  critic  who 
put  any  of  the  writers  named  above  Sir 
Walter  Scott.     I  have  never  known  of  any  who 


ever  compared  them  as  equals.  .  .  .  The  criti- 
cism of  contemporary  journalism  is,  indeed, 
often  very  poor  ;  much  of  it  is  as  poor  as  Mr. 
Christie  Murray's  own  criticism.  However, 
critics  and  editors  retain  a  degree  of  sanity, 
and  that  has  prevented  them  exalting  any 
recent  writer  to  the  level  of  Sir  Walter  Scott." 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


An  Unauthoeised  Translation. 

3,  Rue  Bara,  Paris  :  Oct  12,  1897. 

WiU  you  kindly  allow  me  to  state  that  the 
translation  by  Henrietta  Izo'd  of  the  essay  on 
Talmud  by  my  husband,  Arsene  Darmesteter,  is 
quite  uoauthorised  't  No  communication  has 
been  made  ^vith  regard  to  the  matter,  either  to 
the  publisher  of  the  lieliqiics  Scientijiqiies,  the 
book  in  which  the  article  appeared,  or  to 
myself. 

One  would  hardly  think  that  the  American 
copyright  law  would  be  regarded  by  American 
subjects  as  altogether  replacing  the  wider  law 
of  courtesy  between  a  translator  and  the 
author,  or  his  representative. 

Helena  Aesijne  Dar,mesteter. 


"  London  Signs  and  Inscriptions." 
45,  Evelyn  Gardens :  Oct.  11,  1897. 
While  thanking  your  reviewer  for  his  kindly 
critici-m  of  my  book  on  sculptiu'ed  signs  and 
inscriptions,  I  venture  to  point  out  th^t  it  was 
originally  published  in  1893,  and  that  the 
present  issue  is  not  a  second  edition,  but  a 
reprint  in  cheaper  form.  To  my  regret,  I 
therefore  had  no  opportunity  of  revising  it  or 
of  adding  fresh  material. 

Philip  Norman. 


THE    EDINBURGH    REVIEW. 

No.  382,  OCTOBER,   1S97,  8vo,  price   6s. 

1.  ALFRED  LORD  TENNYSON  :    a  Memoir. 

2.  FRIDTJOF   NANSEN   ;ind   the   APPROACH 

to  the  POLE. 

3.  PRECIOUS  STONES. 

4.  The  WARFARE  of  SCIENCE  with  THEOLOGY 

5.  IDEALS  of  ROMANCE 

6  Tbe  IRISH  LAND  QUESTION. 

7  LIFE  and  WORKS  of  HAMERTON. 
8.  The  PLAIN  of  THEBES. 

9    "  OUK     OWN      TIMES  "      and      OXFORD 

LIBERALS. 
10.  The    INTERNAL     CRISIS    in    GERMANY. 


THE 

ENGLISH   HISTORICAL  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  S.  R.  GARDINER,  D.C.L.,  LL.D., 

.lud  REGINALD  L.  POOLE,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

No.  -48,  OCTOBER,  1897,  price  5s. 

CANON  LAW  in  ENGLAND.  By  Pro- 
lessor  Maitlaud,  LL.D.  III.  William  of 
Drogheda.  and  the  Universal  Ordinary. 

VENETIAN  DESPATCHES  on  the 
AKMADA  and  its  RESULTS.  By  E. 
Armstrong. 

The  ADMINISTRATION  of  the  NAVY 
from  the  RESTORATION  to  the 
REVOLUTION.     By  J.  R.  Tanner.    II. 

The  UNSTAMPED  PKESS,  1815-1836.  By 
J.   Holland  Rose. 

HEINRICH     VON    TREITSCHKE.        By 
J.   W.  He.idlam. 
2.   Notes  mid  Documents. — 3.  Reviews  of  Books. — 

4.  Noliies  of    Periodicals. — 5.  List  of  Recent 

Bistorical  Publications.     6.  Index. 

LONGMANS,      GREEN      &      CO., 
London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 
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THE  LIBRAEY  OP    USEFUL  STORIES. 

THE     STORY     of     GERM     LIFE: 

Bacteria.     By  H.  W.  CONN.     With  34  Ulaetrations. 
Is.  IJust  Publtshecl. 

Previous  Volumes,  le.  each. 

THE   STOEY    of    the    EARTH'S    ATMO 

SPHERE.     By  DOUGLAS  ARCHIBALD,  M.A.     With 
41  Illustrations. 

THE    STORY    of    the     WEATHER.      By 

G.  P.  CHAMBERS,  F.R.A.S.     With  47  Illustrations. 

THE  STORY  of  FOREST  and   STREAM. 

By  JAMES  RODWAY,  F.L.S.    With  27  Illu6tratioT.6. 

THE  STORY  of  the  CHBMIC  A  li  ELEMENTS 

By  M.  M.  PATTISON  MUIR,  M.A. 

THE  STORY  of  EXTINCT  CIVILIZA- 
TIONS of  the  EAST.  By  R.  E.  ANDEBSON,  M.A., 
P.A.S.    With  Maps. 

THE   STORY   of  ELECTRICITY.      By   J 

MUNRO.    With  100  Illustrations. 

THE  STORY  of  a  PIECE   of  COAL-      By 

E.  A.  MARTIN,  F.G.S.     With  38  Illastrations. 

THE  STORY    of   the    SOLAR     SYSTEM- 

By  G.  F.  CHAMBBRS,  F.R.A.S.     With  28  Illustrations. 

THE    STORY   of   the    EARTH    in   PAST 

AGES.    By  Prof.  H.  G.  SEELY.    With  40  Illastrations. 

THE  STORY  of  the  PLANTS.    By  Grant 

ALLEN.    With  49  Illustrations. 

THE  STORY  of  PRIMITIVE  MAN-      By 

EDWARD  CLODO.     With  83  Illustrations. 

THE  STORY   of   the   STARS       By  G.  F 

CHAMBERS,  F.R.A.S.    With  24  Illustrations. 


THE    BLAISDELL 
SELF-SHARPENING    PENCIL. 

Ask  for  the  BLAISDELL  SELF-SHARPENING  PENCIL 
at  any  Ktationcr'H.  The  Bi,.vcki,e.*,I)  I'encils  uro  made  in 
5  Grades:  H.B;  II;  B;  H.H  ;  B.B ;  finest  Bavarian  Lead, 
equal  to  the  liigt'cst  ((iiality  of  Artists'  Pencils.  Coloured 
Cbaton  Pencii-3  in  Bine,  Red,  yellow.  Green,  and  Black, 
tough  and  smooth,  rich  in  colour. 

If  your  staiinncr  does  not  sell  them  send  is.  for 
set  of  sample  pencils  to — 

BLAISDELL   PAPER   PENCIL   CO.,  LTD., 

41,  HOLBORN  VIADUCT,   LONDON,  E.C. 

EPPS'S    COCOAINE. 

COCOA- NIB    EXTRACT. 

(TEA-LIKE.) 
The  choicest  roasted  nibs  roken-up  beans)  of  the  natura  Cocoa  ou 
being  Bubjccteil  to  powerful  hydraulic  pressure  give  forth  their  excess 
ot  oil,  leaving  tor  use  a  fioely  flavoured  powder—"  Cocoaiue,"  a  product 
which,  when  prepared  with  hoiling  water,  has  the  cousiiteDce  of  tea, 
of  which  It  is  DOW.  with  many,  beneScially  taking  the  place.  Its 
active  principle  being  a  gentle  nerve  stimulant,  supplies  the  needed 
energy  without  unduly  exciting  the  system.     Sold  only  Id  labelled 


THE  NEW  LIBRARY. 

LAVENGRO  :      The      Scholar  —  The 

GYPSY  —  THE    PRIEST.     By  GEORGE  BORROW. 

630  jip.,  crown  Svo,  printed  on  antique  woven  paper, 

cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  2s.  6d. 

*'No  man's  writings  can  take  you  into  the  country  as 

Sorrow's  can.     It  makes  you  feel  the  sunshine,  see  the 

meadows,  smell  the  flowers,  hear  the  skylark  sing,  and  the 

grasshopper  ch.irp.    Who  else  can   do    it  ?      I    know    of 

none."— THEonoKE  Watts. 

Previous  Volumes.    2b.  6d.  each. 

VISIT  to  MONASTERIES  of  the  LEVANT. 

By   the   Hon    ROBERT  CURZON,  Jun.    (Baron  de  la 
Zouche).    With  Sketch  Map  and  llliistrntiotir'. 
*'One  oF  tho.se  fascinating  books  of  travel  which  lave 
taken  a  i)lace  in  permanent  literature." — Timts- 

THACKERAY'S     CHEISTMAS      BOOKS. 

Mrs.   Perkin'a   Ball,  Our   Street,    Dr.    Birrli   and   His 
Young  Friends,  Rebecca  and  Rowena,  The  Kicklebur.yg 
on  the  Rhine,  The  Rose  and  the  Ring.     In  I  vol. 
*'  Another  welcome  reprint."— Morning  Post, 

NORTH  and   SOUTH       By  Mrs.  Gaskell. 

A  New  Elition.    450  pp.,  crown  8vo. 
*'  Capital  edition  of  a  charming  story." 

Manchestvr  Courier. 

SHAKSPEAREM    HEROINES:  Character- 

istu-.^ '>f^\'(lrIlr]l— Moral,  Poetical,  and  Historical.      B3" 
Mis    .IAMtt.SI}N. 
"The  moat  chariuiup  of  all  the  works  of  a  charming 
writer."  -W(ic/,»v«,rf's  Magazine. 

THE    CHRISTIAN  YEAR;     Thoughts    in 

Verse  for  the  Sundays  and  Holy  Days  throughout  the 
Year.     By  JOHN  KEBLE. 


PIONEER  WOMEN   in  VICTORIA'S 

REIGN.    Beitig  Short  Histories  of  Great  Movements. 
By  EDWIN  A.  fRATT.    Ciown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 
"A  Burvey  given  with  groat  skill  and  effect." — Times. 
"  His  chapters  on  Women's  Work  in  Emigration  and  in 
Medicine  are  admirable."— i'ai/  Mall  Gazette. 


MESSES. 

ARCHIBALD  CONSTABLE  &  GG.'S 

LIST. 

THE  SELECTED  POEMS   OF 
GEORGE    MEREDITH. 

Crown  8vo,  63.  net. 
"  These  selected  poems  are  a  literary  treasure." 

Scotsman. 

RICHARD      PEVEREL. 

By  GEOKGE  MEREDITH. 
(Constable's  New  Popular  6s.  Edition.) 
isite  love- idyll  in  the 
■e\'?"— Daily  Ciiroiii, 

RHODA     FLEMING.     ISeady  ne.vt  week. 
Just  published,  at  all  the  Libraries  and  Bookstalls. 

ODD    STORIES. 

By  FRANCES  FORBES- ROBERTSON. 

Crown  8ro,  68. 

THE    HOUSEHOLD   OF   THE 
LAFAYETTES. 

By     EDITH      SIGHEL. 

Demy  8vo,  15s.  net. 

Illustrated  from  Contemporary  Pictures  and  Prints. 

"We  scarcely  know  any  book  that  presents  a  more  vivid 

picture  of  the  French  Revolution." — Giasficw  Herald. 

"  Full  of  interesting  material  very  industrially  collected." 

Times. 

THE     KING'S    STORY-BOOK. 

Being  Historical  Stories  Collected  in  Illustration  of 

the  Reigns  of  the  English  Monarchs  from 

the  Contiuest  to  William  IV. 

Illustrated  by  Harrison  Miller,  and  from  Contemporary 

Pictures.    Over  500  pp.,  crown  8vo,  68. 

IN  CONSTABLE'S  HISTORICAL  NOVEL  SERIES. 

Edited  by  E.  LAURENCE  GOMME. 
LORD    LTTTON'8 

HAROLD,  the  Last  of  the  Saxons. 

Crown  8vo,  3s.  Cd. 
MAOFABLANE'8 

CAMP    OF    REFUGE. 

Crown    8vo,    3s.    Cd. 

RICHARD    BAIRD    SMITH. 

The  Leader  of  the  Delhi  Heroes  in  1857. 

Private  Correspondence  ot  the  Commanding  Engineer 

during  the  Siege,  and  other  interesting  Letters 

hitherto  Unpublished. 

By  Colonel  H.  M,  A'IBART,  R.E. 

Crown  6vo,  6s.  net. 

SOME     OBSERVATIONS     OF 
A    FOSTER-PARENT. 

By  JOHN  CHARLES  TARVER. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 
"  Sonnd  common  sense."— Poi/  Mall  Oazetle. 
"  A  book  which  will  be  ot  great  practical  use  to  parents. 
Educational  Review. 

NEW     POEMS. 

By  FRANCIS    THOMPSON.     6s.  net- 
"  The  essential  poetry  ot  essential  Christianity."— .4  cademii. 


ENGLAND'S  HISTORY,  as  Pictured 

by  Famous  Painters.  An  Album  of  260  Historical 
Pictures.  Edited  by  G.  A.  TEMPLE,  F.S.A.  Oblong 
4to,  cloth  extra,  gilt  leaves,  10s.  6d. 


THE   THAMES   ILLUSTRATED      A 

Picturesque  .Tourneying  from  Richmond  to  Oxford.  By 
JOHN  LKYLAND.  With  164  Full-Page  lUustrations, 
and  170  smaller  Sketches  in  text.  Demy  4to,  cloth 
extra,  gilt  leaves,  10a.  6d. 


THE    VICTORIAN     ERA    READER. 

A  liraphic  Record  ot  a  Glorious  Reign.  By  II.  E. 
ANDERSON,  M.A.  Piotusely  Illustrated,  and  with 
Photographic  Portrait  of  the  Queen.    2s. 

SOUTHAMPTON   STREET,   STRAND. 


Next  iceek  will  le  published  THE  LAUGHTER 
OF  PETER  KIN,  «  retelling  of  old  f<fori-s 
of  the  Celtic  Wonder  World,  ly  FIONA 
MACLEOD,   Author  of  "The  Mountain 

Lovers"  "  Green  Fire,"  &,r.,  illustrated 
by  Sunderland  Rvlliiiyon,  cr.  Sru,  eloth 
qilt,    6«.;   and  also    LONDON    RIVERSIDE 

CHURCHES,    h   A.    E.    DANIELL. 

Profusely  Illustrated  by  Alexander  Ansted. 
Imp.  16«(0,  6«. 

■I,   WHITEHALL   GARDENS,    WESTMINSTER. 
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"  THE    TIMES  "     OFFICE, 

PRINTING    HOUSE    SQUARE,   E.G. 
October  1,  1897. 

The  addition  of  a  new  weekly  journal  to  the  nuraher  alre.idy  in  existence  is,  no  doubt,  a  step  which  may  fairly  be  thought  to  call  for  some  explanation.  Nor 
perhaps  will  it  be  sufficiently  explained  by  the  further  statement  that  this  new  journal  is  to  be  specially  dejiciteil  to  Literature.  For  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
general  reviews,  so  called,  deal  more  or  less  largely  with  literary  subjects,  while  there  are  also  weekly  papers  which,  though  reserving  a  certain  portion  of  their 
space  for  a  record  of  the  progress  of  science,  art,  and  drama,  devote  the  greater  part  of  it  to  the  criticism  of  books.  But  from  the  weekly  press  there  issues  no 
periodical— or  none  at  any  rate  of  the  critical  order — which  takes  Literature,  and  Literature  alone,  as  its  thcne,  which  gives  its  individual  space  and  directs  its 
undivided  attention  to  Literature  in  all  its  aspects,  and  in  its  relation  to  all  the  matters  and  interests  which  are  connected  with  its  name. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Proprietors  in  publishing  "  Literature,'"  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  H.  D.  Traill,  to  supply  this  want,  and  it  is  their  hope  to  make  it 
essentially  the  organ  of  the  literary  classes  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term.  Books,  alike  and  equally  in  their  relation  to  the  world  of  authors,  of  publishers,  and 
of  readers,  will  be  its  exclusive  concern  ;  and  no  effort  will  be  spared  to  win  recognition  for  it  as  an  impartial  and  authoritative  organ  of  literary  criticism  .and  a 
comprehensive  and  trustworthy  medium  of  literary  inteUigence. 

Although  published  from  "The  Times  "  Office,  it  will  be  in  its  criticiams  and  opinions  entirely  independent  of  '•  The  Times  "  ;  its  title  has  been  selected  with 
the  special  purpose  of  indicating  the  width  of  its  scope,  and  is  designed  to  denote  the  fact  that  its  functions  will  not  be  exclusively  critical.  For,  though 
"  Literature  "  will  consist  mainly  of  reviews  of  books,  it  will  invite  correspondence  on,  and  will  itself  deal  with,  any  literary  subject  either  of  permanent  or  of 
current  interest  to  the  writing,  publishing,  or  reading  world. 

The  Republic  of  Letters  sliould  know  no  conflict  either  of  nationalities  or  parties,  and,  if  it  is  impossible  to  hope  for  absolute  freedom  from  national  preposses- 
sions and  political  prejudices,  yet  an  honest  attempt  will,  at  least,  be  made  to  deal  with  the  best  literature  of  every  country  on  its  literary  merits  al^ne. 
Arrangements  will  to  this  end  be  made  for  keeping  the  English  public  regularly  advised  of  the  cun'ent  book  production  of  the  principal  European  coun'ries  and  of 
the  United  States,  and  a  place  will  bo  found— not  in  any  special  dejiartment  of  "  Literature,"  but  side  by  side  with  its  criticisms  of  English  works— for  reviews  of 
the  more  important  volumes  issuing  from  the  Continental  and  Anierican  Press. 

Every  book  received  will  be  recorded  among  the  publications  of  the  week  in  the  fullest  possible  manner  — the  title,  the  author,  the  publisher,  and  the  size, 
number  of  pages,  and  price  of  each  book  being  given  in  a  classified  index. 

But  books  will  be  selected  for  review  by  the  Editor  solely  according  to  his  judgment  of  their  literary  value,  and  it  is  hoped — though  it  cannot,  of  course,  be 
definitively  promised — that  the  space  allotted  to  them  will  enable  every  important  work  to  be  dealt  with  within  three  weeks  of  its  publication. 

Tlie  vast  and  ever-swelling  flood  of  volumes  issuing  from  the  press  has  immensely  enhacjced  the  difficulty  of  the  contemporary  critic's  task.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  is  his  duty  not  only  to  render  an  account  of  all  the  works  produced  by  authors  of  admitted  merit,  or  even  of — what  is  not  always  the  same  thing— establistied 
reputation,  but  also  to  see  that  no  work  of  promise  by  an  unknown  or  obscure  writer  shall,  so  far  as  diligence  and  discernment  can  prevent  it,  pass  without 
appreciative  notice  ;  and  the  due  performance  of  these  two  functions  in  a  day  when  "  everybody  writes,"  and  many  more  than  in  former  days  write  wrll  enough  to 
raise  expectations  as  to  their  literary  future,  has  already  led,  and  will  probably  continue  to  lead,  to  a  progressive  multiplication  of  the  number  of  reviews.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  strongly  felt  by  the  projectors  of  "  Literature "  that  the  practice  of  indiscrimiuiitely  reviewing,  or  at  any  rate  "noticing,"  every  book  which 
issues  from  the  press  is  one  which,  by  the  stimulus  wliich  it  affords  to  the  production  of  worthless  work,  is  tending  seriously  to  the  degradation  of  literiiry 
standards  and  to  the  confusion  and  disgust  of  readers.     This  result  they  desire,  as  far  as  possible,  to  avoid. 

As  regards  the  critical  contents  of  "  Literature,"  the  rule  of  anonymity  will  be  generally  observed.  That  rnle,  however,  may  be  occasionally  suspended  in 
cases  in  which  special  circumstances  appear  to  suggest  the  expediency  of  so  doing  ;  and  every  endeavour  will  be  made  to  find  room  for  the  proper  excression  of  any 
views  under  the  signature  of  any  correspondent. 

Wiiile  the  Editor  will  be  always  glad  to  receive,  and  give  his  best  consideration  to,  any  communication  of  a  literary  character  which  may  be  submitted  to  him, 
he  cannot  hold  himself  responsible  for  the  return  of  MSS.  ;  but  he  will  use  his  best  efforts  to  return  all  such  as  are  found  unsuitable  for  publication,  provided  they 
reach  the  office  of  "  Literature  "  accompanied  by  stamped  addressed  envelopes. 

It  is  proposed  to  publish  weekly,  cr  as  often  as  the  occasion  may  arise,  a  Bibliography  on  some  topic  of  current  interest,  in  order  to  furnish  the  reader  with  a 
list  of  all  the  works  which  can  be  consulted  on  the  subject. 

SPECIAL    NOTICE    TO    PUBLISHEES. 

The  Editor,  being  equally  desirous  of  avoiding  either  hasty  criticism  or  unnecessary  delay  in  reviewing  books,  particularly  requests  that  Early  Advance 
Copies  may  he  sent  whenever  possible,  and,  to  avoid  premature  mention,  that,  together  with  the  price,  The  Day  of  Publication  be  Stamped  on  the 
Title-Page.     Parcels  i>f  Books  should  be  addressed — The  Editor,  "Literature,"  Printing  House  Scpiare. 

Any  Books  which  may  not  be  selected  for  Review  will  so  far  as  possible  be  held  at  the  disposition  of  the  Publishers  for  two  months,  after  which  they  will  he 
otherwise  disposed  of. 

It  will  further  be  of  great  assistance  if  Publisheis  will  send  lists  of  books  they  intend  publishing,  ;  ;  wellas  any  news  relating  to  their  publicitious  1  ikely  to 
be  of  interest  to  the  Literary  world. 

The  first  number  of  "  Literature  ''  will  appear  on  the  23rd  October.  It  will  be  published  ever/  Saturday,  price  6d.,  and  will  be  posted  to  any  address  in  the 
United  Kingdom  at  7s.  Id.  per  quarter,  or  28s.  2d.  per  annum;  or  to  any  foreign  address  at  8s.  2d.  per  quarter,  or  32s.  6d.  per  annum.  It  may  be  ordered 
of  any  Newsagent,  or  of  The  Pubhsher,   "Literature,"  Printing  House  Square,  London,  E.G. 

It  will  consist  of  from  24  to  34  pa^jes  of  literary  matter,  the  number  varying  according  to  the  activity  of  the  publishing  seasoQ  and  the  importance  of  the 
books  to  be  reviewed. 

An  American  Edition,  containing  precisely  the  same  literary  matter,  will  be  published  in  New  York  by  Messrs.  Harper  and  Brothers. 

Advertisements  for  iusertiou  in  the  European  Edition  should  be  addressed  to  The  .Advertisement  Department,  "Literature,"  Printing  House  Sq.,  London,  E.G. 

As  a  very  large  number  of  copies  will  h".  printed  of  the  first  six  numbers,  it  is  requested  that  Advertisements  should  be  sent  in  as  early  as  possible. 


SUBSCEIPTION    FOEM. 

The  Pup.lishek, — Herewith  remittance  for  £ Kindly  forwanl  "  Literature"  regularly  to  the  following  address  for months  : — 


TEEMS    OF    SUBSCEIPTION. 

United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 

Three  months £0      7     1          £0      8     2 

Six  months       ' 0     14     1           0     ]6     3 

Twelve  months           18     2         1     12     6 
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MESSRS.  BLISS,   SANDS    &   CO/S   AUTUMN   LIST\ 

READY,    NOVEMBER    3. 

CHRIST     AND     HIS     MOTHER     IN     ITALIAN    ART. 

Edited  by  JULIA  CAETWEIGHT  (Mrs.  ADY). 

With  au  Introduction  by  Rev.    ROBERT  EYTON,  Canon  of  Westminster, 

Stihseripfions  can  now  he  received  for  the  above  Worh.  Prospectuses  can  he  obtained  at  any  Boohseller's. 

Specimen  Plates  can  be  viewed  at  the  Publishers'  Offices,  or  at  Messrs.  Lemercier's  Gallery,  35,  New  Bond  Street,  W. 

Price  on  Subscription,  £8  8s.;  on  Publication,  £10  lOs. 

r^  SPORT. 

THOS.  HAYDON.— SPbRTING  REMINISCENCES.     Dedicated  by  permission  to  the  Right  Hon.  the 

EARL  ot  HOPETOUN,  P.O.,  G.O.M.G.,  &c.    With  Frontispiece  Portrait  of  the  Author.    Large  crown  8vo,  price  es.  \_Rendy  Nnvemher  11. 

G.  F.  UNDERHILL.— HUNTING,   and  PRACTICAL   HINTS  for  HUNTING  MEN.     Crown  8vo, 

doth  extra,  iirice  2s.  Oil.  [•'Vo'c  ready. 

A    NEW    ART    WORK.  l  A    NEW    MILITARY    WORK. 


GREEK     ART     on     GREEK     SOIL. 

P.y  JAMES  M.  HOPPIN,   Professor  of  the  History  of  Art  in  the 


Yale  University. 
With  12  Illustrations. 


APPLIED     TACTICS.       By    Major    Gkihpenke^l. 

Translated  by  A  RETIRED  OFFICER.  With  6  large  Maps  in  pocket  at  end  of 
book,  and  2  Coloured  Maps  inserted  in  the  volume.  Square  dem.v  8vo, 
price  8s.  net.  [Ready  November  11. 

This  important  Work  has,  by  command  ot  the  Japanese  War  Office,  been  Translated 
into  Japanese. 


Price  7s.  Cd.  [  Ready  shortly.       \  It  has  also  recently  been  Translated  into  French. 


CHILDREN'S   GIFT-BOOK. 
ANDERSEN'S   FAIRY   TALES.     By  Hans  Christian  Andebsen.     A  Verbatim  Reprint  from  the  First 

and  Second  Editions.    With  16  New  Pull-Page  Illustrations  by  W.  H.  Robinson.    Price  2s.  6d.  [i\'nic  ready. 

NEW    SIX-SHILLING    NOVELS. 
CHLOE :  a  Novel.     By  Darley  Dale,   Author  of  "  The    Village  Blacksmith."    Large  crown  8vo,   cloth 

extra,  gilt  top,  price  6s.  [Xmo  readi/. 

GEORGE    MALCOLM  :    a  Novel.       By  Gabriel  Setoun,   Author  of  "  Robert  Urquhart."     Large  crown 

8?o,  cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  price  6s.  [Now  ready. 

IN  YEARS  of  TRANSITION:  a  Novel.      By  Samuel  Gokdon,   Author  of  "A  Haudful    of    Exotics." 

Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  price  es.  [Read)/  Ortiiber  18. 

A    WEEK   of  PASSION :   a  Novel.     By    Edward   Jenkins.     Large  crown    8vo,  cloth   extra,   gilt  top. 

price  Us.  [Ready  October  26. 

RECENTLY    PUBLISHED    NOVELS. 
MALLERTON  :  a  Novel.         By  A.  B.  Louis.     Large  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  price  6s. 
LAD'S  LOVE :  an  Idyll  of  the  Land  of  Heather.    A  Novel.    By  S.  R.  CRocKExr,  Author  of  "  Bog- 

Myrtle  and  Peat,"  Ac.     Illustrated  by  Warwick  Goble.     Large  crown  8vo,  cl(»th,  gilt  top,  price  6s. 

MR.    PETERS  :    a    Novel.       By    Riccabdo    Stephens,     Author   of    "  The   Cruciform    Mark."       Large 

crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  price  6s. 

ROBERT    URQUHART.      By  Gabriel  Setoun,  Author  of    "Sunshine   and   Haar "    and  "  Barncraig." 

Tliinl  lOilitiun.     Largo  crown  8vo,  deckle  edge,  cloth,  gilt  top,  price  Oa. 

BELINDA'S   BEAUX,   and  other  Stories.      By  Akamklla  Kknkaly,  Autlior  of  "  Dr.  Janet  of  Harley 

Ktrcet,"  &.Q.    Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  price  6s. 

THE   ADVENTURES    of  JOHN    JOHNS:    a  Novel.      By  Frkderic  Car.{el,  Author  of  "  The  City." 

Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  price  6s. 

A  TALE  of  the  THAMES :  a  Novel.     By  J.  Ashby-Sterry,  Author  of  "  A  Naughty  Girl,"  "  The  Lazy 

Minstrel,"  &c.     With  Illustrations  in  Ver.se  by  the  Author,  and  15  Illustrations  in  Black  and  White  by  W.  Hatherell,  R.I.    Largo  crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  price  Os. 

BOOK-LOVERS'    CLASSICS. 

TWO  NEW  VOLUMES  SHOKTI.Y  TO  BE  ADDED  TO  THIS  VERITABLE  EDITION  BE  LUXE. 

*  THE    SENTIMENTAL    JOURNEY.      By  Laurence   Sterne.      With  over  SO  New  Illustrations    by 

T.  II.  Uoliinson.     Price  2».  (Id.  and  .3a.  Od. 

*  THE     SCARLET    LETTER.       By   Nathanu.l  Hvwthorne.     With   8   New  Full-Page  Illustrations  by 

T.  H.  Robinson.     Price  29.  6d.  and  3s.  6d. 

•  Tlw  above  Works  are  all  re-set  from  new  type,  with  title-pages  in  red  and  black,  designed  by  J.  Walter  West,  and  are  printed  on  choice  paiier, 

and  bound  in  tivo  styles: 
(al  Cloth  extra,  gilt  lettered  on  back,  gilt  top,  and  gilt  panel  on  front,  price  29.  6d. 
(6)  Cloth  extra,  gilt  lettered  on  back  and  front,  gilt  edges,  and  profusely  decorated  with  gold  on  front  and  back,  price  3s.  6d. 
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THE   ACADEMY. 

A     WEEKLY    REVIEW    OF    LITERATURE,     SCIENCE,     AND    ART. 


No.   1329.— New  Series. 


SATURDAY,    OCTOBER    23,    1897. 


Price  Zd. 
[^Registered  as  a  Newspaper.^ 


CATALOGUES. 


POTTER'S     BOOK    CATALOGUE    on    General 
Literature  (No.  117,  for  OCTOBER),  at  reduced  prices,  post 

free.     Sporting  Works  purchased William  Potter,  30,  Exchange 

Street  East,  Liverpool. 


FOREIGN     BOOKS     and     PERIODICALS 
promptly  supplied  on  moderate  terms. 
CATALOGUES  on  appUcation. 
DULAU    4    CO,    37,    SOHO    SQUARE. 


w 


ILLIAMS        &        NORGATE, 
IMPORTEES  OP  FOREIGN  BOOKS, 
Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  20,  South  Frederick  Street, 
Edinburgh,  and  7,  Bro.ad  Street,  Oxford. 
CATALOGUES   post  free  on  appUcation. 


T 


H.  TVOHLLEBEN, 

POREIGX  BOOKSELLER. 

45,  Great  Russell  Street  (Opposite  the  British  Museum), 

Supplies  all  Foreign  Books  and  Periodicals  at  the  most  moderate 

prices. 

CATALOGUES  on  application. 


W. 


THACKER         &         CO., 

PUBLISHERS. 

2,  Creed  Lane,  London.  E  C. 

And  at  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Simls. 

MSS.  considered  for  Publication.  (Established  1819. 

A  large  Clientele  in  all  parts  of  the  East. 


G. 


AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 
P.    PUTNAM'S    SONS,    PUBLISHERS  and 

BOOKSELLERS,  of    27   and    29    West  23rd  Street,  New 
Torll,  and  24.  BEDFORD  STREET.  LONDON.  W.C..  dosire  to  call  the 
attention  of    the    READING    PUBLIC    to    the    excellent  facilities 
presented  hy  their  Branch  House  in   London   for  tiiling,  on  the  most 
9,  orders    for  their  '         '  ^" 

-„.    ALL  AlIERIf'AN 

CATALOGUES  s 

MONTHLY  CUMULATIVE  INDEX  to 
PERIODICALS.  Indexes  Subjects,  Authors,  Titles.  Book 
Reviews,  and  Portraits.  Specimen  copy  free.  —  Public  Library, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


SCHOLARLY  TYPE-WRITING  by  a  Graduate. 
Greek,  Latin,  Foreign  MSS..    Poems,    Plays,  Translations.— 
E.  W.  LcMMis.  Beeches  Road,  West  Bromwich. 


T  ITERARY    LADY,    experienced    Typist,    desires 

Li      AUTHORS'  MSS.  to  COPY,  at  lOd.  per  I  000  words.     Work 
neatly  and  expoditinusly  done.— •  Tvpisr,"  27,  Strathldaine  Road,  S.W. 


q-lYPE-WR  ITER.— GREAT     BARGAIN 

£9     FOB     £3. 

Send  for  full  particubrs  of  above  Splendid  Machine,  sold  through 

li'iuidation.     Quite   new  and  perfect.     A   most  beautiful,  strong, 

practical  machine.    Anyone  can  learn  in  half  an  hour. 


Messrs.  KING,  SELL,  S  RAILTON,  Wnot,ES«LS  Statioxe 
12,  Gough  Siiuare,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 


JOURNALISTIC  PUPIL.-'Wonld  be  thoroughly 
taught  the  commercial,  printing,  and  editorial  work  of  a  news- 
paper and  general  printing  office.  With  his  intelligent  co-operation 
would  be  made  duly  qualified  to  take  charge  of  a  similar  business. 
iModerate  nremium,  which,  supplemented,  would  be  returned  as  pro- 
gressive salary.    Must  write  shorthani'     "  

Eropnetor— Address  M.  M..  care  of  Mi 
odge.  West  Kensington.  W. 


A  THOROUGH  PrBctic«l  Horticulturist  will  be 
oi.DT,jo'!,"i'k''™'"  ""ange  TERMS  with  any  Publication  for  a 
Sli?J?^„"',^57i<^^^^  ""  ■">)■  Eli  ANCH  of  SCIENTIFIC  or  PRAC- 
TICAL HORTICULTURE.-T.   H.  S.,  2,  Primrose  CotUage,  Temple 


BOOKS  WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

lAdvertiaemerUs  in  thit  column  are  imtrted  at  44  per  line,  prepaid.) 

WANTED.— CoDies  of  "THE    ACADEMY"  for 
nth    JANUARY,    1896.      Full  price  (3d.    per  copy)  paid.— 
Apply  AcAOEMT  Office,  43,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 


A  UTOGRAPH     LETTERS     and     HISTORICAL 

pVV  sI'J'!.;'^\''^F,'^  PURCHASED.    A  Larg.-  assortment  .if  all  kinds 
FOR  SALE.    Lists  free.— Scon,  17,  CronJaoe  Road,  Fulham,  S.W. 


THE     AUTHOR'S     HAIRLESS     PAPER  -  PAD. 
(The  LEAUENHAIiL  PRESS,  Ltd.,  60,  teadeahaU  Street, 
London,  E.C. 
Contains  hairless  paper,  over  which  the  pen  slips  with    perfect 
Ire.d>ni.    Sixpence  each.    5s.  per  dozen,  ruled  or  plain. 


SALES    BY    AUCTION. 


LIBRARY  of  fie  late  ALEXAXDER  MACDOXALB, 

Esq.,  Glasgow. 
In  the  CROWN  HALLS,  93.  SAUCHIEHALL  STREET,  GLASGOW, 
on  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  5th,  6th,  8th,  and  9ih  NOVEMBER,  commencing 
each  day  at  12  o'clock  prompt. 

PUBLIC   SALE  of   the  PINE    COLLECTION 

3,000  RARE  SCOTTISH  HISTORICAL  &  ANTIQUARIAN 

BOOKS 
(formed  with  great  care  and  judgment  by  the  late  ALEXANDER 
MACDONALD,  Esq.    Sold  by  order  of  Messrs.  Macdonald  i  Kiaa- 
LANn,  Writers,  Agents  for  the  Trustees). 

MORRISON,  DICK  &  McCULLOCH  will  SELL 
by  AUCTION  as  above.    On  view  on  Monday.  1st  November, 
from  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  and  on  forenoon  of  each  day  of  Sale. 

Catalogues  price  Is  ;  or  post  free  on  receipt  of  12  Stamps  on  applica- 
tion to  the  AucTioNEEiis,  98,  Sauchiehall  Street,  Glasgow. 


TTNIVERSITY  COLLEGE   of   SOUTH  WALES 

U  AND  MONMOUTHSHIRE 

(A    CONSTITUENT    COLLEGE     OP     THE     UNIVERSITY    OP 
WALESI. 

The  Council  invites  APPLICATIONS  for  the  PROFESSORSHIP 
OP  GREEK. 

Applications  and  testimonials  should  be  sent  on  or  before 
TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  the  23rd,  1897,  to  the  undersigned,  from 
whom  further  particulars  may  be  obtained. 

J.   AUSTIN  JENKINS.  B.A.,  Secretary  and  Registrar. 

University  College,  Cardi fT.  October  ]9th.  1897. 


R 


OYAL   INDIAN   ENGINEERING  COLLEGE 

COOPER'S  HILL,  STAINES. 


The  course  of  study  is  arranged  to  fit  an  engineer  for  employment  in 
Europe,  India,  and  the  Colonies.  About  40  Students  will  be 'admitted 
in  September,  1898.  The  Secretary  of  State  will  ofFtr  them  for  compe- 
tition 12  Appointments  as  Assistant  Engineers  in  the  Public  Works 
Department,  and  three  Appointments  as  Assistant  Superintendents 
in  the  Telegraphic  Department,  one  in  the  Accounts  Branch  P.  W.  D 
and  one  in  the  Traffic  Department,  Indian  State  Railways. 

For  particulars,  apply  to  Secretary  at  College. 


M 


ASON      COLLEGE,      BIRMINGHAM- 
ASSISTANT  LECTURESHIP  IN  CLASSICS. 
The  Council  invite  APPLICATIONS  for  the  above  appointment. 
Applications,  accompanied  by  Testimoni»l8,  should  oe  sent  to  the 
undersigned,  not  later  than  SATURDAY,  the  6th  of  November. 
The  Candidate  elected  will  be  required  to  enter  upon  his  duties  as 


.  H     MoRLEv.  Secretary. 


COACHING  and  VISITING  TEACHERS.— 
Members  of  the  UNIVERSITY  ASSOCIATION  of  WOMEN 
TEACHERS,  all  fully  qualified  and  EXPERIENCED  University 
Women  (Cambridge  Triposes,  including  Double  Firsts,  Oxford  Final 
Honour  Schools,  Lnndon  M.A.  and  B.Sc),  are  OPEN  to  ENGAGE- 
MENTS 

SUP-lHi   1  <  -M  ii'i   111  ,tir_-s.  Classics.  Literature.  Philology,  Medire- 
val  ami  M  I  ■  ~,  History,  Economics,  Mental  and  Moral 


LOCAL I 


nbridge.  Oxford,  Dorking,  Tunbridge 


taken     at    Schools.      Great    experience    also 


SPONDENCE    TUITION, 


,  Sec  .  4-S.  Mall  Chambers,  Kensington,  W. 


WANTED.— GTRL  of  17  or  18  to  join  Four  others 
who  are  studying  French,  Music,  Stnsing,  Painting,  in 
FRANCE,  ia  charge  of  an  unexceptional  English  Chaperon.  Highest 
refi-rences  given  and  rf'quired.  Terms  for  Pension  and  French, 
10  Guineas  monthly.— Ch.^peron,  "Academy"  Office,  43,  Chancery 
Lane.  London,  W.C. 


TO  WEALTHY  PATRONS  of  ART  and  BELLES 
LETTRES-A   <;,.ptl.>.r.iTi  .>n->.>p.|  'T^  vr■'>h^<'m^  a  GREAT 
WORK,_indispeu>;i'l.    t.-'i    l.i.i-     i    Ij, .'[.■,    I.i.  i  a  nr,-  throughout 


_    _  .     ilised  \ 

The  AVork  has  r 

approval  of  ( 


I.  .  V.  ii)i  the  highest 
.r.  -.1  -.lir  ■■!  -mall  edition.— 
.1.  ..liij;  I..  \.,  t_.ireof  Messrs. 
ijia  BruLid  Stri-'ct,  London,  E.C 


MESSES.    J.    C.    DEUMMOND    &    CO., 

ART     REPRODUCERS. 
14,    HENRIETTA    STREET,    COVENT    GARDEN,    W.C. 
Are  the  sole  representatives  in  Great  Britain  of 
HERR  HANFSTAENGL.  of  Munich, 
The  well-known  Artist  in  PHOTOGRAVURE   now  patronised  by  the 
leading  London  Art    Publishing  Firms.     A  large  Collection  of  Im- 
portant Plates  always  on  view. 

Process   Blocks  for  the  purpose  of  Ordinary 
Book  Illu.strations. 

Messrs.  DRUMMOND  k  CO.  supply  the  cheapest  and  best  Processes 
in  the  market,  which  are  gpecially  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of 
Antiquarians,  ArchEeologistfl,  and  those  enipiged  in  the  investigation 
and  publication  of  Parochial  and  Diocesan  Records. 

J.  C.  DRUMMOND  &  CO.  invite  attention  to  their 

Improved    Rapid    Photo-Mechanioal    Process. 

For  the  Reproduction  of  Works  of  Art,  Original  MSS., 
Designs,  Lace  Manufactures,  Photographs,  Views,  Rook 
Illustrations^  Artistic  Advertisements,  Catalogues,  d-c, 
d:c.,  at  a  moderate  cost. 

Specimens  and  Price  List  on  applicatioD. 

Offices  :     4.  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON 


On  November  let  will  be  published,  price  Is., 
PART  I.  OF  THE  NEW,    REVISED  EDITION  OF 

AN    ILLUSTRATED    MANUAL    of    BRITISH 
BIRDS.      Bv    HOWARD    SAUNDERS.    F.L.S.,    P.Z.S.,  &o. 
To  be  completed  in  Twenty  Parts,  with  about  S70  Illustrations. 
GcRNEY  &  Jackson,  1,  Paternoster  Row. 
to  Mr.  Van  Voorst.) 


THE    AUTOTYPE    COMPANY, 

7i,  NEW   OXFORD   STREET,   LONDON,  W.C. 


PRODUCERS  and  PUBLISBERS  of 

PERMANENT    CARBON     PHOTOGRAPHS 

OP 

FAMOUS    WORKS    OP    ART. 


Catalogues  and  Price  Lists  upon  application. 


THE    NORWICH    SCHOOL    of    PAINTING.      A 

Series  of  Plates,  printed  in  various  Colours,  after  Cotman,  Crome, 
Leman,  Lound,  Bright,  Stark,  Vincent,  etc. 

[  Will  be  ready  shortln. 

THE      TATE      COLLECTION      (NATIONAL 

GALLERY  of  BRITISH  ART).  A  large  number  of  the  Pictures 
now  Exhibited  at  Slillbank  have  been  imblished  in  Autotype, 
including   the    Chief  AVorks  of    G.    F.    WATTS,   R. A.     Further 


additions  are  being  made,  and  will  be  a 


iced  shortly. 


BRITISH  ARTISTS  of  the  VICTORIAN  ERA. 

From  the  recent  Guildhall  Loan  Collection.  Average  size 
18  X  15  inches.    Price  123, 

PAINTINGS,  DRAWINGS,  and  SCULPTURE  by 

the  OLD  MASTERS.  A  large  Collection  of  Permanent  Photo- 
graphs of  the  Chief  Treasures  of  Art  contained  in  the  Public  and 
Private  Collections  of  Europe.  Paintings  and  Sculpture  in  one 
uniform  size,  price  12s. ;  Drawings  on  the  Scale  of  the  Originals  at 
prices  ranging  from  Is.  6d.  to  10s.  each. 


The  AUTOTYPE  COMPANY  will  be  pleased  to  advise  upon,  and  to 
undertake,  the  REPR(JDUCTION  of  WORKS  of  ART  of  every 
character,  both  for  Book  Illustration,  and  on  a  larger  scale  for  the 
Portfolio  or  for  Mural  Decoration.  Price  Lnts  and  Estivuttea 
free  upon  application. 


THE      AUTOTYPE      COMPANY 

FINE    ART    GALLERY, 

74,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 

MUDIE'S    SELECT    LIBRARY. 

For  the  CIRCULATION  and  SALL  of  all  the  BEST 

ENGLISH,    FRENCH,   GERMAN,    ITALIAN 
AND  SPANISH  BOOKS. 


TOWN  SUBSCRIPTIONS    1  COUNTRY 

from  ONE  GUINEA  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from 

per  annum.  |  TWO  GUINEAS  per  annum. 

LONDON  BOOK  SOCIETTIfor  I     N.B— Two  or  Three  Friends  may 

weekly  exchange  of  Books  at  the     UNITEin  ONE  SDESCRIPTION, 

houses  of  Subscrihers)  from  TWO     and     thus     lesseu    the    Cost    o( 

GUINEAS  per  annum.  Carriage. 

Town  and    Village  Clubs  supplied  on  Liberal  Terms. 

Prospectuses  and  Monthly  Lists  of  Books  gratis  and 

post  free. 

SURPLUS     LIBRARY    BOOKS 

Now  Offered  at 

Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 
A  NEW  CLEARANCE  LIST  (100  pp.) 

Sent  Gratis  and  post  free  to  any  address. 

The  List  contains:   POPULAR    WORKS  in   TRAVEL, 

SPORT,      HISTORY,     BIOGRAPHY,      SCIENCE,     and 

FICTION.    Also  NEW  and  SURPLLTS  Copiesot  FRENCH, 

GERMAN,  ITALIAN,  and  SPA.\I.-;H  BOOKS. 


UUDIE'S    SELECT    LIBKABiT,    Iiimlted 

30 — 34,  New  Oxford  Sthbet  ;  241,  Brompton  Road  S.W. ; 

48,  Qdxeh  ViCTOBii  SiEEBT,  E.C,  LOKDOMjand 

at  Babton  Abcadb,  Manchestbe, 
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HODDER   &    STOUGHTON'S    NEW    WORKS. 

NOW     READY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  78.  6d. 

MARY,  QUEEN  of  SCOTS.     From  her  Birth  to  her  Flight  into  England.     A  Brief  Biography,  with  Critical  Notes,  a  few 

Documenta  hitherto  UnpuliUshed,  ani  an  Itinerary.     By  DAVID  HAY  FLEMING. 

"This  is  the  best  book  yet  written  upon  Mary,  Qaeen  oC  Scots This  volume  ia  a  credit  to  Scottish  scholarship, :»  model  for  historic  biography,  and  a  hook  that  will  bearreadinif 

more  than  once,  for  it  is  tail  of  excallent  matter  well  e%vr-e%sed."— Manchester  Guardian. 

"  The  work  will  pro^e  a  mine  of  wealth  by  reason  of  its  marvellous  collection  of  documentary  evidence,  much  of  it  for  the  iirst  time  published  in  an  accessible  form The  reader 

will  rise  from  its  perusal  feeling  probablj  that  for  the  first  tima  he  has  fairly  got  a  srip  of  the  essentials  in  the  Marian  controversy."— G^osf/oic  Dnili/  Mail. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

THRO'  LATTICE  WINDOWS.     By  W.  J.  Daavson,  Author  of  "  London  Idylls,"  "  The  Makers  of  Modern  English,"  &c. 
THE   EXPOSITOR'S    GREEK   TESTAMENT.      Edited  by  the  Rev,  W.  Robertson  Nicoll,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Editor  of  the 

E.i'positor,  "  Expositor's  Bible,"  &c. 
The  FIRST  VOLUME,  of  880  pages,  handsomely  bound  in  buckram  cloth,  consists  of  The  G03PEL  of  ST.  MATTHEW,  The  GOSPEL  of  ST.  M iRK,  The  GOSPEL  of 
ST    LUKE,  by  the  Rev.  Professor  A.  B.  BRUCE,  D.D.  ;  an  1  The  GOSPEL  of  ST.  .10 (IN,  by  the  Rw.  Professor  MARCUS  DODS,  D.D. 

"The  Expositor's  Greek  Testament"  will  be  on  the  plan  of  Dean  Altord's  Greek  Testament,  which  had  a  long  course  of  popularity  and  usefulness  in  this  country.  The  first 
volume  was  published  in  18t9  and  the  last  in  1861,  and  the  work  foi-mod  an  epoch  in  Biblical  studies  in  England,  although  it  is  now  out  of  date.  "The  Expositor's  Greek  Testament " 
■will  seek  to  fill  its  place,  and  the  contributors  will  include  the  most  eminent  Biblical  scholars  in  Great  Britain. 

The  Greek  Text  will  be  given  with  notes  and  full  critical  apparatus,  and  will  extend  to  four  volumes.  Although  the  whole  work  "will  be  completed  in  about  fonr  years,  the 
Editor  and  the  Publishers  are  unable  to  bind  themselves  to  definite  dates  for  the  appearance  of  separate  volumes. 

A  PULL  PROSPECTUS  OP  THIS  IMPORTANT  WORK  IS  NOW  REVDY,  AND  WILL  BE  FORWARDED  ON  APPLICATION  TO  THE  PUBLTSHERS. 
The  price  of  each  volume  will  be  28s.,  but  for  those  who  SUBSTRIBE  IN  ADVANCE  the  price  for  TWO  VOLUMES  will  he  THIRTY  SHILLINGS. 
•'  The  book  may  be  cordially  recommended  to  students  of  the  Greek  Testament,  to  whom  it  will  unquestionably  prove  an  immense  boon." — Scotsman. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

OUTLINES  of  a  PHILOSOPHY  of  RELIGION      Based  on  Psvchology  and  History.     By  Auguste  Sabatier,  Dean  of  the 

Faculty  of  Protestant  Theology,  Paris.    Authorised  Translation,  by  the  Rev.  T.  A.  SEED. 
"  It  is  a  fascinating  book,  it  is  written  with  the  greatest  lucidity.      Its  arrangement  is  excellent,  the  book  is  alive  in  every  sentence,  it  quivers  with  the  intense  emotion  of  a  fine 
spirit,  who  has  lived  through  the  experience  embodied  in  the  book,  who  has  fought  his  doubts  and  gathered  faith." — Aberdeen  Free  Press. 

THE  GIFFORD  LECTURES,  1807.— Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

THE  PROVIDENTIAL  ORDER  of  the  WORLD.     By  Alexander  Balmain  Bruce,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Apologetics  and  New 

Testament  Exegesis  in  the  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow. 
"  His  lectures  are  excellent  literature,  and  will  add  to  thi  reputation  he  alr.iady  enjoys  as  a  scholar  and  theologian." — Scotsman, 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

SIDELIGHTS    from    PATMOS.      By  George  Matheson,  M.A.,  D.D.,  FR.S.E.,  Minister  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Bernard's 

Edinburgh. 

8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

THE  SILENCE  of  GOD.     By  Robert  Anderson,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Police  in  the  Metropolis. 

"  This  is  an  impressive  book Worthy  of  the  deepest  attention  of  aP  interested  in  the  important  subject  which  it  treats." — Aberdeen  Free  Press. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

A  GUIDE  to  BIBLICAL   STUDY.     By  A.  8    Peake,  M.A.     With  an  Introduction    by  the  Eev.  A.  M.   Fairbairn,  D  D.. 

Principal  of  Mansfield  College.  Oxford. 
*'  It  may  only  b3  aide!  in  coaannQdiagthe  work  as  evidently  \V3U  fitt3 1  for  the  purp)Si  for  which  it  is  intended,  that  it  is  written  in  a  spiritof  unqaastionable  revQTence  "Scotsman 

Fcap.  8vo,  28.  Gd  ,  cloth. 

THE  RITSCHLIA.N   THEOLOGY  and  the  EVANGELICAL  FAITH.      By  Rev.  Prof.  James  Orr,  M.A.,  D.D.     A  new 

Volume  oE  "  Tlie  Theological  Edacator." 

Fcap.  8vo,  white  and  gold,  3s.  6d. 

PERSONAL  FRIENDSHIPS  of  JESUS.     By  J.  R.  Miller,  D.D.,  Author  of  "Making  the  Most  of  Life,"  "  Things  to  Live 

For,"  i:c. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  7s.  Gd. 

THE  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND  BEFORE  the   REFORMATION.     Hy  the  Rev.  Dyson  Hague,  M.A. 

"  In  view  of  modern  ecclesiastical  controversies  the  work  Is  at  once  iostrustive  and  timely." — Chrlstim  World. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

CHRONICLES  of  the  PARI3H  of  TAXWOOD.     By  J.  R  Macduff,  D.D.     With  Eight  Illustrations. 


NEARLY     READY. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

THE  POTTER'S  WHEEL.     By  the  Rev.  John'  Watson,  D.D.  (Ian  Maclaren),  Author  of  '■  The  Mind  of  the  Master,"  "  Beside 

the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush,"  &.c.  iReadij  Mondav- 

Imperial  8vo,  loa. 

ON  the  THRESHOLD  of  CENTRAL  AFRICA.      A   Racord   of  Twenty  Years'  Pioaeerino;  in  the  Upper  Zimbesi,  among 

the  Banyai  and   Barotai.      By  FRANCOIS  COILLARD,  Paris  Evangelical  Mtssioa.    Translated  and  Edited  by    C.  W.  MACKINTOSH,  with  Photogravure  Portrait  and 
numerous  Illustrations  from  Photographs  by  the  Author. 

Crown  Svo,  Gs,,  cloth. 

DAVID  LYALL'S  LOVE  STORY.     By  the  Author  of  "  The  Land  o'  the  Leal." 

Fcap.  Svo,  28.  6d.,  cloth. 

A  DOCTOR  of  the  OLD  SCHOOL.     By  Ian  Maclare;;.     With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Frederick  C.  Gordon. 

Royal  32mo,  cloth,  in  a  neat  small  volume,  38.  6d. 

THE  IAN  MACLAREN  YEAR-BOOK.     Daily  Readings  from  the  Works  of  Ian  Maclaren. 

Small  folio,  in  neat  bos,  2s.  6d. 

IAN  MACLAREN  KALENDAR.     With  Illustrations  and  Ilhistrative  Borders. 

Croivn  Svo,  35.  Gd.,  cloth  elegant. 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  VERSES.     Collected  from  the  British   Weekly  by  W.  Ro!?ERT30;i  Xicoll.     Printed  in  red  and 

black. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  38.  6d. 

LIFE'S  LOOK-OUT.     The  Autobiography  of  Sydney  Watson. 

Crown  Svo,  5s.,  cloth. 

THE  CLERICAL  LIFE       A  Saries  of  Letters  to   Mmist^rs.      By  Joii:^   WATsa:^,   D  D.,  Pf)f.    Muicjs  Dou3,   DD.,    Prof. 

.lAMKS  DEM.N'KV,  D.O.,  Principal  T.  C.  EDWARDS,  D.D.,  W.  ROBSBTSON  NICOLIj,  T.  G.  8BLBY,  T.  H.  DARLO^f,  M.A. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  Ss. 

THE  MUSIC  for  the  SDUL.     Dtily  Readings  for  a  Year,  from  the  Writings  of  Rev.  Alexander  MACLAREtr,  D.D.      Selected 

an  I  ArranRort  by  Rsv.  GRORGE  COATBS.  

London:  HODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  E.G. 
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On    NOVEMBER    \st    will  be    issued   the    FIRST    MONTHLY 
PART,  price  6d.,    of  a 

NEW    MAGAZINE   for   YOUNG    PEOPLE 


Harper's 

Round 


Table 


A     SIXPENNY     MONTHLY     MAGAZINE     FOR     YOUNG     PEOPLE 

The  Stories  will  be  from  the  pens  of  the  best  Authors,  illustrated  by  notable  Artists. 


There  will  be  Three  Serials  : 

THE  ADVENTURERS,  by  H.  B.  Marriott  Watson 

FOUR    FOR    A    FORTUNE,    by   Albert    Lee 

THE  COPPER  PRINCESS,  by  Kirk  Munroe 

In  addition  to  this  Fiction,  short  and  long,  there  "will  be  Practical  and  Instructive  Articles  ;  Narrative  and 
Descriptive  Articles ;  Articles  on  Hunting,  Fishing,  and  Sport  of  every  kind ;  Articles  of  Travel  and 
Exploration;  and  Articles  on  any  number  of  interesting  subjects. 

MONEY    PRIZES.  MONEY    FRIZES. 

HARPER'S  ROUND  TABLE  will  offer  Money  Prizes  for  Competitions  in  Short  Stories,  Camera  Clubs, 
Comic  Sketches,  &c.  The  particulars  and  conditions  governing  these  contests  will  be  given  in  the 
November  Number.  This  periodical  will  appear  promptly  on  the  first  day  of  each 
month,  clad  in  a  cover  designed  by  WALTER    CRANE. 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  4.3,  Albemarle  Street,  London,  W.  ;  and  New  York. 
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JOHN    LANE'S    LIST. 


BEADY  OCTOBER  iind. 

THE  COMING  of  LOVE,  and  Other  Poems. 

By  THEODORE  WATTS -DUSTOX.  Cromi  8vo, 
6b.  uet. 

BEADl'  SHORTLY. 

WHEN  ALL  MEN  STARVE :  showing  how 

K!iL;land  hazardetl  her  Naval  Supremacy  and  the 
Horrors  which  followed  the  InteiTuption  of  her  Food 
Supply.    By  CHARLES  GLEIG.     Crown  8yo,  3s.  6d. 

THE   FAIRY   CHANGELING,    and   Other 

Poems.  By  DORA  SIGERSON  (llrs.  Clement 
Shohteb).    Crown  8vo,  3s,  6d.  Det. 

JUST   Pl/BLISRED. 

THE   HAPPY   EXILE.     By  H.  D  Lowry, 

Author  of  "Make  Believe  '*  and  "  Women's  Tragedies." 
With  G  Etchings  by  E.  Ptilip  Pimlott.  (Arcady 
Library,  No.  5.)     Cromi  8vo,  6s. 

THE  TREE  of  LIFE :  a  Novel.    By  Netta 

SyRETT,  Author  of  "  Nol)Ody's  Fault."    Cr.  8vo,  6s. 
XOJF  RSADi: 

DERELICTS:    a  Novel-    By  W.  J.  Locke, 


'Ad  the  Gate  of  Samaria 

^ _^ th    *    ■ 

Lall  be  surprised 'Derelicts' 


Author  uf 
*Mr.  Locke  ttUs  us  his  story 
uoble  book....If  anj'one  can  read  the  last  chapter  with  dry  eyes  w 


8vo,  6s. 


jjook Tvouceis  a  creation  that  any  artist  e 

MA^ :  a  Novel.  By  Julian  Croskey.   Grown 

8vo,  6s. 
"  Vi'e  are  reminded  at   times  of  the  methods  of  Mr.  George  Moore 
and  at  other  times  of  Mr.  Gissing,  but  these  memories  are  never  to  the 

disadvantage  of  Mr.  Croskey The  opium  scenes  impress  us  as  by 

far  the  best  of  tlieir  kind  in  EnLlish  fiction."— Dai^i/  Chron  c'e. 

DEATH,  the  KNIGHT,  and  the  LADY:  a 

Ghost  Story.     By  H.  DB  VERB  STACPOOLE,  Author 
of  **  Pierrot."    Crown  8yo,  3s.  6(i. 
"Almost,  if  uot  entirely,  worthy  of  the  elder  Hawthorne  " 

Dailn  Chronicle. 

A  CHILD  in  the  TEMPLE :  a  Novel.     By 

FRANK  IIATHEW.     Crown  Svo,  33.  Od. 
"A  very  ilelicately-wrouijlit  story,  a  very  charmiDg  iiiece  of  litera- 
ture."—l«i'y  Chrwiick 

MIDDLE   GREYNESS  :  a  Novel     By  A.  J. 

DAWSO.V.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

'■  Jlr.  Dawson  proves  himself  a  fluent  anil  powerful  writer There 

is  uol  a  [lull  hue  iu  the  hoot."— IK/iifclnI!  lUmcx. 

CECILIA :  a  Novel.  By  Stanley  V.  Makower, 

Author  of  *'  The  Mirror  of  ilusic."    Crown  Svo,  5s. 

SYMPHONIES.    By  George  Egerton.  Crown 
THE   QUEST   of   the   GOLDEN   GIBL :   a 

Romance.     By  RICHARD  LE  GALLIEXNE.     Os. 

PATIENCE  SPARHAWK  and  her  TIMES  : 

n  Kovcl.     By  GKRTRUDB  ATHERTOX.     Cs. 

KING    NOANETT:    a     Story    of    Devon 

Settlers  m  Old  Virsrinia  and  the  Massachusetts  Bay. 
By  F.  J.  STIMSON.  With  12  Full-Page  Illustrations 
by  Henry  Sandham.    Gs. 

THE  EA.RTH  BREATH,  and  other  Poems 


By  A.  K. 


Squ 


:  32n 


SELECTED  P0BM3  of  JAMES  CL  \RENCE 

ilANGAN.     With  a  Biosraphical  and  Critical  Preface 

hy  LOUISE  IMOGEN  GDINE?.    Crown  8to,  5s.  net. 

**The  whole  manner  of  the  best  poems  is  so  startlingly  like  that  of 

Edi^ar  Poe  that  it  is  tlilhcult  to  resist  t'  e  suspicion  tliat  Poe  someliow 

came  across  specimens  of  them,  and  '  ,  ..      ,■ 

Willi  Ills  usual  uiiserupulousueiS  and  p 


i  the  disi 


Uniform  with 


LYRICS.    By  John  B.  Tabb. 

the  Aullinr'K  Poems.     Square  32ino.  -Is,  i;.l,  nr-t. 

"^"■!•  H-'.i-rl,  Robert  Herriik,      ■ !-   ■    F.ossetli  it 

is  II   :  ■         I  ;  ;i  poet  who  has  turn'  '  ■    '   better 

a.>    .     I  ,1    Mr.  John  B.  Talih         il  ihiays  re- 

lin.-.i  H.ii  I,.,  II  ..iiyKi  ,.i,.vat«il.    Hislioi.k  imII    1.    ;ii/    I  ly  lovers  of 
divnunuiil  vu.:,..  -  .l/.c.c/icsfei- Ctifi  |-  ion. 

POEMS.    By  Colonel  Jobn  Hay.  American 

Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  St.  .lames's.  Including 
■•  Piko  County  Ballads."  Anthorised  Edition,  with 
PhotoL'ravure  Portrait  after  Hollyer.  Crown  8yo, 
4s.  Ud.  net. 

CASTILIAN  DAYS. 

Crown  svo,  4,<.  (id.  net. 

THE  FLIGHT  of  the  KING :  a  Full,  True. 

and  Particular  Account  of  the  Esciipe  of  his  .\Io-t  Sacred 
llajeaty  Iviuf;  Charles  II.  after  ttio  Battle  of  Worcester. 
By  ALLAN  KEA.  With  10  Portrniis  in  Photogravure 
and  nearly  ino  other  Illnstrntiona.  21s.  net. 
••rul<t....liim.-niii.-o,n  of  ten  „f  the  fashionable  historical  novels 
of  tli.'.la.v."-.'Jiii(j;  Tch-tmiph. 

NEW   ESSAYS    TOWARDS  a   CRITICAL 

MEl'UOD.      By  JOHN  M.  KOBEHTSOX.     Crown  Svo, 


By  Colonel  John  Hay. 


MESSRS.    LONGMANS    &    CO.'S    LIST. 


NEW     STORY     BY     EDNA     LYALL. 

NOAV  KEADY,  crown  Svo,  price  6s. 

V^AYFARING       MEN. 

By  EDNA  LYALL,  Author  of  "  Donovan,"  "  Doreen,"  &c. 


THE  BOIILEY  HEAD,  Vigo  Street,  London,  Ar 


COMPLETION    OF    THE    LIFE    OF    DR.    PUSEY. 

LIFE  of  EDWARD  BOUVERIE  PUSEY,  D.D.    By  Henry  Parry  Liddo??, 

D.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  Edited  and  Prepared  tor  Publication  by  the  Rev.  J.  O.  JOHNSTON,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the 
Theoloirical  College,  Cnddesdon  ;  the  Rev.  ROBERT  J.  WILSON,  D.D.,  late  Warden  of  Keble  College ;  and  the 
Rev.  W.  0.  E.  NEWBOLT,  M.A.,  Canon  and  Chancellor  of  St.  Paul's.  With  Portraits  and  Illustrations. 
i  vols.,  Svo.    Vol.  IV.,  18s.  *,*  Vols.  X.  and  II.,  36s.    Vol.  III.,  18s. 

NEW   VOLUME    OF    S.    R.    GARDINER'S    "  COMMONWEALTH." 

HISTORY   of  the    COMMONWEALTH   and    PROTECTORATE, 

1649-1680.     By  SAMUEL  RAWSON  GARDINER,  B.C. L.,  LL.D.     Vol.  II.  1651-1654.     With  7  Maps.    8vo,  21s. 
NEW     ROMANCE    BY    WILLIAM    MORRIS. 

THE  WATER  of  the  WONDROUS  ISLES.     By  William  Morris,  Author 

o£  "  The  Earthly  Paradise."     Crown  Svc,  73.  Od. 
*'  We  may  suppose  that  this  is  the  last  word  of  that  true  artist  and  courageous  man  who  has  left  the  world  enriched  in 
60  many  diverse  ways— enriched,  above  all,  by  hope  and  by  the  example  of  his  courage.     Of  Ids  work  in  prose  it  is,. 
perhaps,  his  masterpiece,  for  all  the  master's  characteristics  are  here,  and  are  at  their  best."— Dailii  Chronicle. 

THE    B.iMPTON    LECTURES    FOR    1897. 

ASPECTS  of  the  OLD  TESTAMENT  :  being  the  Bampton  Lectures 

for  1S97.  By  ROBERT  LAWRENCE  OTTLEY,  M.A.,  successively  Student  of  Christ  Church  and  Fellow  of 
Magdalen  College,  sometime  Principal  of  the  Pusey  House.    Svo,  ICs. 

CHAUNCY   MAPLES,  D.D.,  P.R  G.S.,  Pioneer  Missionary  in  East 

Central  Africa  for  Nineteen  Years,  and  Bishop  of  Likoma,  Lake  Nyasa,  a.d.  1895  :  a  Sketch  of  his  Life,  with 
Selections  from  his  Letters.    By  his  SISTER.    With  2  Portraits  and  a  Map.    Crown  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

RAMPOLLI:  Growths  from  a  Long-Planted   Root.    Being  Translations 

New  and  Old,  chiellv  from  the  German,  along  with  "A  YEAR'-S  DIARY  of  an  OLD  SOUL."  By  GEORGE 
MAC  DONALD,  LL.D.      Crown  Svo,  Cs. 

THE    DIARY   of    MASTER    WILLIAM    SILENCE  :    a  Study  of 

Shakespeare  and  of  Elizabethan  Sport.  By  the  Right  Hon.  D.  H.  MADDEN,  Vice-ClianceUor  of  the  University 
of  Dublin.    Svo,  IGs. 

THE    DWELLING    HOUSE.      By    George   Vivian   Poore,    M.D.,  Author   of 

"  Essays  on  Rural  Hygiene."    With  36  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 
BY    THE    SAME    AUTHOR. 
SSSAYS  on  RURAL  HYGIENE.     Second  Edition.     With  6  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  6s.  6d. 

THE    BOOK    of   DREAMS    and    GHOSTS.      By  Andrew    Lang.     Crown 

Svo,  6s 
"  In  additii 

MR.    LANG'S     CHRISTMAS    BOOK    FOR    1897. 

THE    PINK    FAIRY   BOOK.     Edited  by  Ant)Bew  Lano.     With  67  Ulustrationa 

by  H.  J.  Ford.      Crown  Svo,  6s. 

NEW    NOVEL    BY    MRS.    WALFORD. 

IVA  KILDARE  :  a  Matrimonial  Problem.     By  L.  B.  Walford,  Author  of 

"  .Mr.  Siuitli,"  Ac.    Crown  Svo,  6.-i. 

MEMORIES    and    FANCIES:     Suffolk   Tales   and   other   Stories, 

Fairy  Legends,  Poems.  Miscellaneous  Articles.  By  the  late  Lady  CAMILLA  GURDON,  Author  of  "  Suflolk 
Folk-lore."    Crown  Svo,  5s. 

SONGS    in    MANY    MOODS    ty  Nina  F.  L.\yard;  and    The  WANDER- 
ING ALBATROS!^,  ic:  Poems.    By  ANNIE  COBDER.    In  1  vol.,  crown  Svo,  6s. 


THE 


EDINBURGH 

No.  382. 

1.  ALFRED  LORD  TENNYSON:  a  Memoir. 

2.  FRIDTJOF  NANSEN  and  the  APPROACH  to  the  POLE 

3.  PRECIOUS  STONES. 

4.  THE  WARFARE  of  SCIENCE  with  THEOLOGY. 
6.  IDEALS  of  ROMANCE. 


REVIEW. 


OCTOBER,  1S97. Svo,  price  6s. 

6.  THE  IRISH  LAND  QUESTION. 

7.  LIFE  and  WORKS  of  HAMERTON. 

8.  THE  PLAIN  of  THEBES. 

9.  "  OUR  OWN  TIMES  "  and  OXFORD  LIBERALS, 
10.  THE  INTERNAL  CRISIS  iu  GERMANY. 


THE     ENGLISH     HISTORICAL     REVIEW. 

Edited  by  S.  R.  ClARDINEU,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  and  REGINALD  L.  POOLE,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
No.  48. OCTOBER,  1897. Price  6s. 

^"        CANON  LAW  in  ENGLAND.   By  Professor  MiiTLiKD,  LL.D.   III.  William  of  Drogheda,  and  the  Universal  Ordinary, 

VENETIAN  DESPATCHES  on  the  ARMADA  and  its  RESULTS.    By  E.  Abmsteong. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  of  the  NAVY  from  the  RESTORATION  to  the   REVOLUTION.     By  J.  R.  TiSNEB.     II. 

THE  UNSTAMPED  PRESS,  1815—1830.     By  J.  Honi.jND  Rose. 

HEINRICH  VON  TREITSCHKE.    By  J.  W.  HE»nLiU. 
2.  Kotes  and  Vocmnents.-S.  Reviews  of  Books.-i.  Notices  of  Periodicals.-S.  List  of  Recent  Uistoricat  Fubhca- 
tions. — 6.  Index, 

I.ONGJIANS,   GEEEN  &  CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 
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MACMILLAN     &    CO.'S     LIST. 

NOW     IS     THE     TIME     TO     SUBSCRIBE. 
A    new    Volume     begins    with    the    November    Number    of 

THE    CENTURY    MAGAZINE 

Illustrated.      Price   Is.  4d.  each    Number.      Annual  Subscription,   I63. 

SiiiHf  of  flip  printipal  features  for  the  romitu/  year  : — 

TENNYSON   AND   HIS   FRIENDS 

The  Poet's  Life  at  Farringford,  Isle  of  Wight. 

The  Centuey  will  puljlish  in  November  and  December  some  liiglily  interesting  sketches  of  Lord  Tennyson,  his  wife,  brothers  and  other  m^-mbers  of  bis- 
famOy  and  his  more  intimate  friends.     Tennyson's  residence  of  "  Farringford  "  is  described  in  the'e  pipers ;  and  unpublished  reminiscences  are  given  from  several 
amono  those  who  enjoyed  the  companionship  of  the  poet.     The  articles  will  be  proluscly  illustrated,  and  are  published  with  the  consent  of  the  present  Lord  Tennyson. 
A  New  Novel  of  New  York  Life.  I  A  New  Novel  by  Dr.  S.  AVEIR   MITCHELL. 

THE  ADYENTUPtES  OE  ERANCOIS 

Foundlinj.',   Adventurer,  Juggler,  Fencing-Master,  and  Servant 
During  the  French  Revolution. 

MAXLAHLIAN  IN  MEXICO 

A  AVoman's  Keminiscences  of  tha  French  Intervention. 
By  SARA  Y.  STEVENSON. 


GOOD  AMERICANS" 

By  Sirs.  BURTON   HARRISON. 

'GALLOPS" 

Sketches  of  the  Horse  as  a  Member  of  Society. 
By  DAVID   GRAY. 

'  The  Ride  of  His  Life."  "  The  Parish  of  St.  Thomas  Ecjuinus." 

'  HowtheF.R.L.  wasStumpei."  "  Braybrooke's  Double  Event  Steeplechase.' 


The    November    Niimber    will   be   Ready   on    tlie  26tli. 

THE    CENTURY    MAGAZINE 

THE      NOVEMBER      NUMBER      (,FIRST      OF      A      NEViT      VOLUxME)      CONrAINS  : 

TENNYSON   AND    HIS    FRIENDS 

Mrs.     Cameron,    her    Friends,    and    her    Photographs.         Tennyson,    Watts,     Taylor,     Herschel.         By    V.    C.    SCOTT    O'CONNOR. 

THE    STORY    OF    CHITRAL 

The  Heroic  Defence   for   Seven   Weeks   by  the   Briti.sh  Garrison   of    Fort   Chitral    on  the   Indian  Border.      By   CHARLES   LOWE.      Illustrated  by 

K.   CATON  WOODVILLE. 


ANDEEE'S    EEIGHT    INTO    THE    UNKNOWN 

Impressions  and  Photographs  of  an  Eje-Witness.     By  JONAS  STADLTNG. 

AN   INTERVIEW   WITH   SULTAN  ABDUL  HAMID 

By  the  Honourable  A.  W.  TERRELL,  lately  United  States  Minister  at  Constantinople. 
kc.        &c.        &c.         &c.        &c.        &c. 

ALFRED  LORD  TENNYSON: 

A  MEMOIR.   By  his  Son. 

With  Photogravure  Portraits   of 

LOXD  TENNYSON,  LAD  If  TENNYSON,  &c. 

Facsimiles  of  portions  of  poems,  and  illustrations  after 

pictures  by  G.   F.   Watts,  R.A.,   Samuel  Laurence,  Mrs. 

AUingham,  Richard  Doyle,  Biscombe  Ganliier,  &c. 

2  vols.,  medium  8vo,  36s.  net. 


BY  SIR  ARCHIBALD  GEIKIE,  F.K.B. 

THE  FOUNDERS  of  GEOLOGY. 

A  Series  of  Lectures  by  Sir  ARCHIBALD  GEIKIE, 
F.R.S.,  Hon.  D.C.L.  Oxf.,  &c.  Extra  crown  8vo, 
68.  net. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

THE  MAKERS  of  MODERN  ROME. 

In  Four  Booics.  1.  HONOURABLE  WOMEN  NOT  A 
FEW.  2.  THE  POPES  WHO  MADE  THE  PAPACY. 
3.  LO  POPOLO ;  and  the  Tribune  of  the  People.  4. 
THE  POPES  WHO  MADE  THE  CITY.  By  Mrs. 
OLIPHANT.  Illustrated  by  Henry  P.  Biviere, 
A.R.W.S.,  and  Joseph  Pennell.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  10s.  Od. 

FOREIGN    STATESMEN    SERIES. 

New  Volumes.   Edited  by  Professor  BURY',  Trinity  CoUefre, 
Dublin.    Crown  8to,  2s.  6d.  each. 

PHILIP  II. 

A.  S.  HUME. 

WILLIAM  the  SILENT, 

HARRISON.  

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITIONS. 
Crown  8vo,  38.  ed.  each. 

THE    RALSTONS.     By    F.     Marion 

CRAWFORD.  ' 

CASA     BRACCIO.      By    F.     Marion 


Of    SPAIN. 


By  Martin 
By  Frederic 


SECOND   SERIES   NOW  READY. 

THE  GOLDEN  TREASURY  (Second 

Series),  selected  from  the  best  Songs  and  Lyrical 
Poems  in  the  English  Language,  and  arranged  with 
Notes  by  FRANCIS  T.  PALGRAVE,  late  Pro'fessor  of 
Poetry  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  2s.  6d.  net.  First 
and  Second  Series,  gilt  backs,  in  bos,  6s.  net. 
Illustrated  by  Eosie  M.  M.  Pitman. 

UNDINE.    By  F.  De  La  Motte  Fouque. 

With  Sixty-thiee  Illustrations,  Initials,  Chapter  Head- 
ings, and'  Tailpieces  by  Rosie  M.  M.  Pitman.  Extra 
crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant.    Os, 

MRS.   MOLESWORTH'S  NEW  VOLUME. 

MISS  MOUSE   and  her    BOYS.     By 

Mrs.  MOLESWORTH.    Illustrated  by  L.  Leslie  Brooke. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  4s.  6d. 
Globe  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

IN    A   PLAIN    PATH.     Addresses   to 

Boys.  By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  FOXELL,  M.A.  (Lond.), 
Minor  Canon  of  Canterbury  Cathedi-al. 

NEW  AND  CBEAPER  EDITION. 

LIFE      and     LETTERS      of     DEAN 

CHURCH.  Edited  by  his  dausrhter,  MARY  C. 
CHURCH.  With  a  Preface  by  the  DEAN  OF  CHRIST 
CHQRCH.     Globe  8vo,  5.-.  lEmrsley  Series. 


'CAPTAINS  COURAGEOUS' 

A  Story  of  the  Grand  Banks. 

By  RUDYARD  KIPLING.  Illustrated  by  I.  W.  Taber 
DAILY  CHRONICLE.—"  That  Mr.  Kipling  has  dra\vn  a 
picture  of  the  '  banker's  '  life  which  no  Uving  writer  could 
surpass  is  beyond  dispute.  ...  We  must  hasten  to  admit 
the  humanity  of  *  Captains  Courageous '  and  to  take  some 
account  of  the  insurpassable  sketches  which  here  and  there 
give  ornament  to  it.'* 

In  2  vols,  globe  8vo,  10s. 

POEMS  of  THOMAS  HOOD.    Edited, 

with  Prefatory  Memoir,  by  ALFRED  AINGER.  Vol. 
I,  Serious  Poems  ;  Vol.  II,  Poems  of  Wit  and  Humour. 
With  Vignettes  and  Portraits.  [Eversley  .Verics. 
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Mr.  MACQUEEN'S  LIST.  OLIPHANT,  ANDERSON &FERRIER'S 


THE  WILD  FLOWERS  of  SCOTLAND. 

By  J.  H.   CRAWFORD,  Author  of  "  The  Wild  Life  of 

Scotland,"    &c.      Illuslraiiona    by    John    Williamaon. 

Handsomely  bound.    Larg-e  crovra  8vo,  Gs.  net. 

*'  Those  who  shrink  from  the  hard  scientific  aspect  and 

the  cacophonoas  would-be  Latinity  of  many  works  with 

titles  of  this  kind  need  have  no  fear  that  these  pleasant, 

poasipy  papers  will  be  too  severely  botanical  for  them 

The  reader  will  be  hard  to  please,  be  he  but  a  lover  of 
nature,  who  does  not  find  these  pages  interesting  and  full 
of  charm."— r//e  Times. 

AFLOAT    with    NELSON;   or,   From 

Nile  to  Trafalgar.     By  CHARLES  H.  EDEN.  Auth'^r 

-^f  "Georye  Donnington,"   "Queer  Chume,"  &c.,  &,c. 

AVith  10  Full-page  illustrations  by  John  Williamson. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  Gs. 
"A  book  of  charming  romance,  based  on  facts,  full  cf 
btirring  episodes  in  the  life  of  the  nation's  great  naval 
nero,  Ne'son,  that  will  fire  the  blood  of  every  Briton,  old 
or  young.  This  book  will  be  very  suitable  as  a  gift  book 
to  any  one  seeking  the  same  for  a  young  friend." — The 
AdmirnJtn  ami  Horse  Guards*  Gazette. 


NEW  SIX-SHILLINC   NOVELS. 

A    SINLESS   SINNER :  a  Novel.    By 

MARY  H.  TENNYSON,  AutOior  of  "The  Fool  of 
Fate,"  •'  A  Cruel  Dilemma,"  &c.    Crown  8vo. 

\_Ready  October  27. 

A    GIRL'S    AWAKENING:   a  Novel. 

By  J.  H.  CRAWFORD,  Author  of  "The  Wild  Life  of 
Scotland."  With  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo. 
"A  pretty  and  idylUc  study  is  *A  Girl's  Awakening.' 
Mr.  Crawford's  feeling  for  nature  stands  him  in  good  stead, 
and  the  background  of  his  picture  in  the  Scottish  village  is 
i-s  harmoniously  fitted  with  the  central  figures,  Alan  For- 
ilyce  and  his  companions,  as  one  of  George  Eliot's  ovnx 
\\T^-^in^s.^*— Athena- urn. 

POSSESSED    of    DEVILS.      By  Mrs. 

HAROLD  E.  GORST.  Crown  8vo. 
"  It  would  be  impossible  to  convey  a  better  idea  of  this 
book  than  by  quoting  the  few  first  and  very  frank  lines  of 
its  introduction .-  *  This  is  a  story  of  a  woman  for  whom  I 
offer  no  apology,  whose  character  and  morals  it  is  impossible 
to  defend,  whose  sentiments  were  abominable,  whose  prin- 
ciples were  '*nil" hut  who,  nevertheless,  was  in   very 

truth  a  woman.' One  may  not  en  dorse  Mr.s.  Gorst's  thesis, 

and  yet  acknowledge  that  she  has  exposed  it  with  consider- 
able talent The  story  ends  with  an  unexpected  and 

thrilling  climax." — Morninrf  Post. 

A    DRAWING-ROOM    CYNIC.      By 

LOlUX  KAYE,  Author  of  "  Her  Ladyship's  Income." 
Art  canvas.  riU  top,  crown  Svo. 

"In  Lorin  Kaye's  brilliant  novel,  'A  Drawing-room 
Cynic,'  the  author  sets  out  a  plan— engaging  in  its  sim- 
plicity—by which  woman  may  bring  a  backward  lover  to  the 
point." — Ella  Hbpwokth  Dixow  in  The  Lady's  Pictorial. 

•*  A  witty,  cynical,  whimsical  writer  is  the  author  of  this 
most  captivating  story.  'A  Drawing-room  Cjnic  '  is  so 
much  better  a  novel  than  the  reader  is  likely  to  come  across 
for  some  time,  that  he  will  find  it  advisable  to  begin  it  again 
when  he  ha^  reached  the  end,  for  the  book  is  a  gallop  from 
btart  to  finish,  and  during  the  race  he  must  miss  some  of 
the  excellent  things  of  which  the  story  is  full." — Queen. 

THE    WOOING    of   AVIS    GRAYLE. 

Hv  CHARLES  HANNAN,  Author  of  *' Chin  Chiu  \Va," 
"  Tho  Captive  of  I'ekin,"  &c.  Crown  8vo. 
"  Since  air  William  Brandon  on  tho  Bench  was  confronted 
by  PaulClilTord  in  the  dock  by  that  master  of  romance  the 
first  Lord  Lytton,  we  have  not  had  so  strong  a  situation  in 
tlie  same  order  as  that  of  the  husband  of  Avis  Grayle  and 
his  sworn  friend."—  Jrorld. 

NEW  THREE-AND-SIXPENNY  NOVELS. 

a  Novel. 

'al  Constal  lie's 


LIST. 

THE    RELIGION    OP     SHAKESPEARE. 
Crown  8vo,  price  2a.  Gd. 

SHAKESPEARE,    PURITAN   and 

RECUSANT.  By  Rev.  T.  CARTER.  With  a  Prefatory 
Note  by  Rev.  Principal  J.  OSWALD  DYKES,  D.D. 
The  SPECTATOR  says:  "Mr.  Carter  confines  himself 
practically  to  a  single  inquiry— What  was  the  religion  of 
Shakespeare's  father  ? — and  he  arrives,  by  argtunents  wh-ch 
eeem  to  us  convincing,  at  a  conclusion  opposed  to  that 
usually  accepted.  Of  Shakespeare's  own  theological  views 
he  wisely  says  nothing,  but  is  content  to  establish  that  the 
greatest  of  all  poets  was  brought  up  in  a  Puritan  home. 
Sloreover,  in  the  course  of  his  investigation  he  produces  a 
great  deal  of  matter  that  illustrates  admirably  the  religious 
history  of  England  under  Elizabeth.  Mr.  Carter  has  by  a 
clear-headed  historical  investigation  added  definitely  to  our 
knowledge  about  Shakespeare  himself." 

Volume  I.,  now  ready,  price  lOs.  6d. 

CHRISTIAN     MISSIONS 

AND    SOCIAL    FBOaRESS: 

A  Sociological  Study  of  Foreign  Missions. 

B/  JAMES  S.  DENNIS,  D.D., 

Author  of  "  Foreign  Missions  after  a  Century." 

In  2  vols.,  royal  8vo,  with  upwards  of  100  Full-Page 

Reproductions  of  Original  Photographs. 
The  BRITISH  WEEKLY s&ys  :  **  There  is  probably  no 
volume  in  which  there  may  be  found  so  full  and  complete  a 
survey  of  the  work  actually  accomplished  by  Christian 
missions  in  the  amelioration  of  the  social  conditions  of 
mankind."  _____ 

MBS.    I..    T.    MEABE'S    NEW    STOBT. 

With  Illustrations.    Price  33.  6d. 

A       HANDFUL  ByL.  T.  MEADE. 

f\'T!i  Author  of 

*' "  "  A  t4irl  in  Ten  Thousand." 

SILVER.  *«  •  ^-^ 


FAMOUS    SCOTS     SERIES 

Price  Ip.  6d.  each  ;  with  gilt  top,  23. 6a. 
\£W  rOLS.  KOW  BEADY. 

KIRKCALDY     OF     GRANGE. 

By  LOUIS  A.  BARBE. 

SIR     WALTER    SCOTT. 

By  Professor  GEORGE  SAINTSBURY. 
List  of  the  "FAMOUS  SCOTS"  Series  post  free. 


By 


Post  8vo,  art  canvas,  price  2s.  6d, 
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REVIEWS. 


GOLD   AND   DEOSS. 

Golden  Treasury  of  Songs  ami  Lyrics.  Selected 
from  the  Best  Songs  and  Lyrical  Poems 
in  the  English  Language,  and  Arranged, 
with  Notes,  by  Francis  T.  Palgrave,  late 
Professor  of  Poetry  in  the  University  of 
Oxford.  Second  Series.  (Macmillan 
&  Co.) 

THE  first  series  of  The  Golden  Treasury  of 
Songs  and  Lyrics  has  become  an  almost 
national  possession.  With  a  few  surprising 
omissions,  and  a  larger  number  of  surprising 
inclusions,  it,  nevertheless,  brought  together 
a  selection  of  English  lyrical  poetry  which 
every  household  was  hajipy  in  possessing. 
With  the  pootr}'  of  the  past  an  anthologist 
has,  to  a  certain  degree,  his  work  already 
done  for  him.  The  public  has  made  judg- 
ment :  it  is  for  him  to  execute  it.  i'or  this 
task  Mr.  Palgrave  hail  aptitude ;  and  he 
had,  too,  the  advice  of  his  friend,  Lord 
Tennyson.  Wo  do  not  make  Tennyson  a 
party  to  the  omission  of  Keats's  "  Grecian 
Urn"  and  the  "  Kubla  Khan"  of  Cole- 
ridge from  the  First  Edition  of  the  former 
volume,  for  we  know,  from  the  recent 
Memoir,  that  he  did  not  even  support  the 
omission  of  Byron's  "  Isles  of  Greece." 
Still,  he  "  kindly  supervised  "  the  First 
Series,  according  to  the  dedication  of  the 
Second.  This  volume,  then,  though  it 
comes  from  the  same  honoured  editorial 
hand,  comes  to  us  with  a  difference.  We 
wish  we  coidd  renew,  in  its  regard,  the 
gratitude  given  over  a  long  course  of  years 
to  Mr.  Palgrave  for  his  first  gift.  But  that 
is  impossible.  The  present  selection  will 
only  baffle  and  distress  everybody  who 
believed,  as  we  did,  in  Mr.  Palgrave's 
preparedness  for  his  task.  Its  sins  of  omis- 
sion and  of  commission  alike  are  mortal 
and  past  blotting  out. 

Mr.  Palgrave  tells  us  that  even  in  his 
earlier  volume,  which  reached  down  to  the 
lyrics  of  18.50,  he  wished  to  include  "the 
later-risen  of  our  stars."  That  plan  proved 
impossible.  Hence  this  volume,  which  is 
set  forth  as  containing  a  selection  of  "  the 
finest  work  of  our  greater  Victorian  poets, 


so  far  as  my  choice  may  have  been  happy." 
Such  is  the  programme  at  first  ;  but  it 
becomes  modified,  a  little  later  in  the 
Preface,  by  allusions  to  the  difficulty  of 
judging  the  work  of  "later  singers  whose 
course  is  not  yet  run  " — a  difficulty  which, 
in  our  opinion,  the  critic  lives  to  face. 

"Many,  indeed,  and  bright,"  sajs  Mr. 
Palgrave,  "  are  the  blossoms  springing  up 
among  us,  though  nightshade  and  yewberries 
be  not  absent.  It  were,  however,  presumption 
if  we  attempted  with  the  microscope  of  criticism 
to  classify  these  growths,  or  decide  whether 
they  belong  to  the  children's  '  Adonis  Garden  ' 
of  cut  flowers,  or  the  true  immortal  amaranth." 

But  this  is  precisely  the  "presumption  "  on 
which  the  very  existence  of  the  anthologist  de- 
pends. He  is  there  to  make  the  choice  ;  and 
his  occupation  is  gone  if  high  poetry  has 
not  its  acknowledgement  from  him,  be  the 
poet  living  or  dead.  We  could,  how- 
ever, understand  if  we  did  not  approve  the 
programme  apparently  indicated  by  Mr. 
Palgrave.  Strange  to  say,  however,  it  is 
not  his  programme  after  all.  The  sentence 
quoted  appears  to  be  but  a  sop  thrown  out 
in  a  preface,  otherwise  also  slightly  unintel- 
ligible, to  the  omitted  poets.  Mr.  Palgrave 
has  included,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  living  men 
— a  living  Duke — among  his  immortals. 
The  first  name  on  his  index  is  that  of  the 
present  Duke  of  Argj'll.  A  little  lower 
down  we  come  on  Sir  Lewis  Morris.  One 
specimen  of  Sir  Lewis's  muse  suffices ;  but 
we  are  treated  to  two  specimens  in  the  case 
of  a  Mr.  E.  Wilton.  The  name  being  un- 
known to  us,  we  turned,  "impatient  as  the 
wind,"  to  hear  a  new  voice  coming  to  us 
with  the  commendation  of  Mr.  Palgrave. 
This  is  what  it  said  : 

"On  a  Photograph. 
"  Since  through  the  open  window  of  the  eye 
The  unconscious  secret  of  the  soul  we  tiace, 
And  character  is  written  on  the  face. 
In  this  sun  picture  what  do  we  descry  ? 
An  artless  innocence,  and  purpose  high 
To  tread  the  pleasant  paths  of  truth  and 

grace, 
To  tend  each  flower  of  duty  in  its  place, 
Smile  with  the  gay  and  ccmfott  those  who 

sigh. 
Dear  maiden,  let  a  poet  breathe  a  piaytr 
That   God   may  keep  thee  still  in  all  thy 
ways. 
Spotless  in  heart  as  those  [thou]  in  face  art 
fair  ; 
And  may  the  gentle  current  of  thy  days 
Make  music  even  from  the  stones  of  care, 
And     muTinur    with     an     undersong     of 
praise." 

Such  a  verse  has  no  place  in  an  anthology 
of  "  best  poems  in  the  English  language  " 
of  any  period,  least  of  aU  of  this.  In 
so  saying  we  express  no  mere  preference, 
but  a  critical  certitude.  In  such  an  anthology 
we  must  have  only  poems  that  we  can  recur 
to  again  and  again,  "heart-remembered 
song."  Nobody  will  wish  to  read  this  luck- 
less sonnet  a  second  time.  Mr.  Palgrave 
himself  has  shirked  the  task,  or  he  had  not 
have  printed  it  with  the  error  we  have 
marked. 

Then,  there  is  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Yere,  from 
whose  voluminous  writings  Mr.  Palgrave  has 
rather  cleverly  succeeded  in  choosing  some 
lines  that  are  no  more  poetry  than  are  his 
prose  "  Eecollections."  Yet  Mr.  Palgrave,  in 


this  case  at  least,  might  have  had  a  guide  to 
replace  that  which  impelled  or  restrained  his 
hand  in  its  earlier  efforts.  One  lyric,  for  in- 
stance, by  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Yere,  has  elicited 
from  Mr.  Swinburne  some  memorable  praise  : 

"  I  know  of  no  lyric  to  be  matched  against 
that  [one  of  Sir  Heniy  Taylor's]  for  charm  and 
sweetness,  except  that  of  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere's, 
which  is  the  one  Ij-rical  poem  in  our  language 
not  written  by  Shelley,  yet  possible  or  even 
likely  to  be  taken  for  Shelley's  by  a  perfect 
judge  and  faithful  student  of  the  supreme  lyric 
poet  of  England." 

There  is  a  ring  about  that,  whether 
you  like  it  or  not,  better  than  poor  talk 
about  the  "  presumption  "  of  judging 
contemporarj'  poetry,  which  you  then  do  go 
on  to  judge,  and  judge  amiss.  Of  the 
representation  of  another  living  poet, 
Mr.  Frederick  Tennyson,  by  four  poems,  we 
should  have  no  need  to  remark  were  not 
that  insertion  stamped  by  Mr.  Palgrave's 
omissions  as  a  mere  exercise  of  personal  love 
for  the  Tennysons.  For  think  what  those 
omissions  are  '  There  is  room  for  "  George 
Douglas  Campbell,  eighth  Duke  of  Argyll." 
and  none  for  Mr.  Meredith,  in  this  inn,  that 
hangs  the  lyre  for  its  sign.  Inside  its  par- 
lours you  shall  search  in  vain  for  others  of 
high  name  too ;  for  Mr.  W.  E.  Henley,  Mr. 
Austin  Dobson,  Mr.  Francis  Thompson,  Mr. 
T.  E.  Brown,  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats,  Mr.  William 
Watson,  Mr.  John  Davidson,  Mr.  Frederick 
Myers,  Mr.  Eudyard  Kipling,  Mrs.  Meynell 
— but  the  list  is  too  long  to  be  teiken  to  its 
just  limits. 

Again,  if  we  go  backward  with  Mr. 
Palgrave,  and  take  the  case  of 

"  Those  great  dead  of  the  Victorian  Hue, 
Who   passed,   who  passed,  but  cannot  pass 

away, 
For  England  feels  them  in  her  blood  like 
wine," 
we  are  not  any  more  at  our  ease  in  his 
company.  There  are  the  familiar  melodies 
of  Tennyson,  of  course  ;  but  with  them,  and 
as  if  they  ranked  beside  them  in  the  antho- 
logist's mind,  are  a  large  proportion  of  those 
later  poems  all  made  up  of  the  Laureate's 
manner,  but  lacking  his  magic.  The  number 
of  the  Tennyson  poems  is  twenty-three. 
Coventry  Patmore  has  a  representation  of 
ten  ;  Browning,  of  fourteen  ;  Mrs.  Browning, 
of  nine ;  Matthew  Arnold,  of  thirteen ; 
Eossetti,  of  twelve ;  his  sister,  of  fifteen ; 
WiUiam  Barnes,  of  nine;  Walter  Savage 
Landor  and  Dobell  (iniquitously),  of  only 
one ;  E.  S.  Hawker  and  Jean  Ingelow  (in- 
adequately), of  also  only  one  ;  Lord  Hough- 
ton, of  six ;  and  Arthur  O'Shaughnessy,  of 
seventeen!  These,  with  the  exception  of 
the  last  name,  are  names  of  note.  Their 
work  coidd  not  by  any  possibility  be  omitted 
from  the  volume ;  and,  as  to  the  particular 
judgment  used  in  the  selections  made  from 
it,  if  we  differ,  as  we  usually  do  from  Mr. 
Palgrave,  we  may  agree  to  differ.  The 
anthologist  who  could  parley  with  Lord 
Houghton  while  he  cuts  Sydney  Dobell  off 
with  a  shilling,  is  not  our  anthologist ;  but 
he  may,  perhaps,  be  somebody's.  But 
in  his  inclusion  of  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy, 
we  venture  to  say  he  is  nobody's  but 
his  own.  To  have  inserted  one  piece, 
say,  the  "Song"  on  p.  203,  where  he 
is    at    his    best,    had     been     adventurous 
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enough ;  it  coiild  pass  in  a  book  where  six 
pieces  of  Lord  Houghton's  kept  it  companj', 
though  it  could  not  be  borne  in  a  book 
Vhere,  too,  Landor  lias  only  one  poem, 
and  "Eose  Aylmer"  not  that.  It  is  not 
merely  that  there  are  seventeen  pieces, 
vague  in  sense  and  void  even  of  sound,  by 
this  very  minor  singer — a  greater  number 
than  we  get  of  Rossetti's  or  Browning's — 
but  that  some  of  them  are  interminably 
long.  One  piece,  for  instance,  "  In  Love's 
Eternity,"  has  twelve  mortal  verses,  of 
which  this  is  a  sample  : 

"Ah,  yes  '  but  your  love  was  a  fair  magic  toy 
That  you  gave  to  a  child,  who  scarce  deigned 
To  glance  at  it — forsook  it  for  some  passing  joy, 

Never  guessing  the  charm  it  contain' d  ; 
But  you  gave  it,  and  left  it,  and  none  could 
destroy 
The  fair  talisman  where  it  remain'd." 

If  this  piece  had  been  cited  in  illustration 
of  the  most  wretched  versification  and  the 
most  jostling  syllables  allied  to  vapid  fancy 
in  Victorian  verse,  we  could  have  been  at 
one  with  Mr.  Palgrave.  Instead,  he  gives 
it  triumphantly  to  sign  his  belief  that 
"  Arthur  O'Shaughnessy's  metrical  gift 
seems  to  me  the  finest,  after  Tennyson's,  of 
any  of  our  later  poets."  We  leave  the 
matter  with  no  solution,  for  none  offers 
itself.  It  cannot  be  a  joke.  We  must, 
therefore,  suppose  it  to  be  a  whim. 

Coming  to  the  names  of  less- known  poets 
among  those  who  have  passed  away,  we 
have  from  Mr.  Palgrave  a  selection  as  re- 
markable of  its  kind  as  that  earlier  seen  in 
the  case  of  living  poets.  You  would  think 
it  difiicult  to  match  the  exclusion  of  Mr. 
Meredith  and  the  inclusion  of  the  Mr. 
Wilton  already  noted.  But  Mr.  Palgrave 
is  equal  to  the  feat.  He  gives  us  verses  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Ashe,  Mr.  John  Clare,  Mr. 
Alfred  Domett,  Mr.  Johnson-Cory,  Mr. 
Kendall,  Prof.  Romanes,  Mr.  Charles 
Whitehead — and  none  by  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson.  There  is  no  verse  by  these  in- 
cluded men  that  we  care  to  quote — they  have 
not  a  single  line  of  jioetry  to  their  un- 
remembered  nanaes.  We  are  led  to  presume, 
at  times,  that  the  verses  have  been  selected, 
not  with  any  view  to  their  poetical  quality, 
but  because  they  set  forth  some  moral 
truth  or  illustrate  some  amiable  domesticity. 
But  great  poetry  has  done  it  greatlj' ;  and 
there  was  great  poetry  to  be  got  from  Vic- 
torians who  are  not  here.  There  was  poetry, 
too,  which,  if  it  was  not  great,  was  expert, 
delicately  poised,  clearly  cut,  and  alive  ;  but 
itis  missing  from  these  pages  ;  and  the  reader 
of  Mr.  T.  Ashe's  "  Old  Jane,"  for  instance,  is 
left  to  wonder  why,  if  that  sort  of  sentiment 
is  wanted,  it  is  not  given  in  the  words  of  a 
real  master-in-little,  such  as  Mr.  Locker- 
Lampson,  another  absentee,  for  example. 

Let  us  not  end,  however,  on  the  irritation 
that  the  book  provokes  by  the  double  and 
dismal  failure  of  its  contents  to  fulfil  the 
promise  of  its  title-page.  To  get  out  of  our 
ears  the  eighth-rate  verses  we  here 
encounter,  we  recall  some  of  those  omitted 
poems  to  which  allusion  has  been  made, 
and  pass  them  on  to  the  reader.  Here,  for 
instance,  is  that  lyric  by  Sir  Henry  Taylor 
(and  he,  too,  has  no  place  in  the  new 
(sioUen  Treasury)  which  Mr.  Swinburne 
mentions  in  company  with  Mr.  De  Vere's — 


we  give  the  two  lyrics  together.  The  first 
is  the  song  that  Elena  sings  at  the  opening 
of  the  Fifth  Act  of  "  Philip  van  Artevelde  "  : 

"  Quoth  tongue  of  neither  maid  nor  wife 
To  heart  of  neither  wife  nor  maid, 
'  Lead  we  not  here  a  jolly  life 
Betwixt  the  shine  and  shade  ? ' 

"  Quoth  heart  of  neither  maid  nor  wife 
To  tongue  of  neither  wife  nor  maid, 
'  Thou  wagg'st,  but  I  aui  worn  with  strife, 
And  feel  like  flowers  that  fade.'  " 

And  this  is  the  lyric  of  Mr.  Aubrey  de 
Vere : 

"  Whpn  I  was  young,  I  said  to  sorrow, 

'  Come,  and  I  will  play  with  thee.' 

He  is  near  me  now  all  day, 

And  at  night  returns  to  say, 

'  I  will  come  again  to-morrow, 

I  will  come  and  stay  with  thee.' 


"  Through  the  woo3s  we  walk  together, 
His  soft  footsteps  rustle  nigh  me. 
To  shield  an  unregarded  head 
He  hath  bmlt  a  winter  shed  ; 
And  all  night  in  rainy  weather 

I  hear  his  gentle  breathings  by  me." 

To  the  lines  of  these  two  poets,  shining 
in  the  praise  of  their  brother  poet,  we  add, 
of  our  own  motion,  two  among  the  briefest 
poems  which  no  Victorian  anthology  should 
endure  to  be  without — golden  poems  against 
the  dross  of  this  misnamed  "  Golden 
Treasui-y."  The  first  is  "  The  Celestial 
Surgeon,"  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  : 

"  If  I  have  faltered  more  or  less 
In  my  gi'eat  task  of  hapjiiness  ; 
If  I  have  moved  amongst  my  race, 
And  shown  no  glorious  morning  face  ; 
If  beams  from  hapjjy  human  eyes 
Have  moved  me  not ;  if  morning  skies, 
Books,  and  my  food,  and  summer  ram 
Knocked  on  my  sidlen  heart  in  vain  : 
Lord,  Thy  most  pointed  pleasiu-e  take. 
And  stab  my  spirit  broad  awake  ; 
Or,  Lord,  if  too  obdurate  I, 
Choose  Thou,  before  that  spirit  die, 
A  piercing  pain,  a  killing  sin. 
And  to  my  dead  heart  run  them  in  !  " 

With  the  bare  quotation  of  a  second 
poem  we  bring  to  a  head  our  protest  against 
Mr.  Palgrave's  omissions.  This  might  be 
"The  Cradle"  of  Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  or 
"The  Bristol  Figure"  of  Mr.  Cosmo 
Monkhouse,  or  another,  and  yet  another — 
they  crowd  into  memory  gay  and  fast — but 
it  shall  be  these  lovely  lines  of  Mr.  W.  E. 
Henley : 


When  you  are  old  and  I  am  passed  away  — 
Passed,  and  your  face,  your  golden  face,  is 

gray — 
I  think,  whate'er  the  end,  this  dream  of  mine, 
Comforting  you,  a  friendly  star  will  shine 
Down  the  dim  slope  where  still  you  stumble 

and  ttray. 

'  So  may  it  be :  and  so  dead  Yesterday, 
No  sad-eyed  ghost,  but  generous  and  gay, 
May  serve  you  memories  like  almighty  wine, 
"When  you  are  old. 

'  Dear  Heart,  it  shall  be  so,  under  the  sway 
Of  death  the  past's  enormous  disarray 
Lies   hu^hed   and   dark.     Yet    though   there 

come  no  sign, 
Live  on  well  pleased  :  immortal  and  divine, 
Love  shall   still  tend   you,  as   God's   angels 
may, 

■When  you  are  old." 


A  GREAT    SAINT. 

St.  Francis  of  Assist:  Jiis  Times,  Life,  and 
Work.  By  W.  J.  Knox  Little^  M.A. 
(Isbister  &  Co.) 

Caxox  Knox  Little  has  written  an  excel- 
lent book ;  and  yet  an  Anglican  divine  can 
never  be  a  thoroughly  satisfying  biographer 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  saint.     The  ideal  bio- 
grapher,   from   one   point  of   ^iew,    is   the 
humanist  sceptic,  such  as  Renan,  who  makes 
a   clean    sweep    of    the    "miraculous"    or 
"supernatural"  as  the  inevitable  delusion 
of  certain  minds  and  times,  but  who  takes 
an  enthusiastic  delight  in  the  beauty,  the 
humanity,  the  greatness  of  the  natural  man 
and  his  story.     A  notable  instance  of  such 
treatment  is  Mrs.   Cunninghame  Graham's 
Life  of  Saint  Teresa.     From  another  point  of 
view,  the  ideal  biographer  is  the  wise  and 
learned    Roman    Catholic,    whose   faith   is 
identical   with   his  hero's,   but  who  writes 
with   an  historical   sense   and   a    sense    of 
humour,  as  well  as  with  an  eye  to  edifica- 
tion.    These,  it  may  be  urged,  are  extremes  ; 
surely  the  via  media,  the  aurea  mediocritas,  of 
a    prudent    AugUcanism   were   preferable '? 
Not  so  ;  for  it  implies  an  incessant  bringing 
of   cpiestions   to   the   test   of   an   irrelevant 
standard,  or  at  least  of  a  standard  frecj^uently 
inadequate  for  the  purpose.     For  example  : 
Canon  Knox  Little  writes  with  a  firm  faith 
in   spiritual   influences   and  manifestations, 
powers   and    attributes,    operative    in    the 
material  world.     His   theology  and  philo- 
sophy    allow    him — if,     indeed,     they    do 
not    compel  him — to    believe    in    the  pos- 
sibility  of   miracle  and   vision   throughout 
the  entire  time  and  space  of   Christianity. 
He   is   critical,  and   can   recognise   here    a 
pious  legend,  there  an  afterthought  or  late 
tradition,   basing   his   judgment   upon  just 
such  grounds  as  a  Roman  Catholic  would 
use.     But  when  it  comes  to  a  question  of 
distinctive  Roman  dogma  the  case  is  altered  : 
Anglicanism  being  for  an  Anglican  writer 
a  priori  true,  he  is  bound  to  reject  miracles 
or  visions   which   affirm   Romanism.      Yet 
the    evidence    may    bear    every    mark    of 
authenticity.       Thus,    St.   Francis,    having 
asked  in  a  vision  a  great  favour  of  Christ, 
received  that   favour,    but   was   bidden  by 
Christ  to  go  to   "My  Vicar,"  the  supreme 
earthly  authority,  for  its  earthly  ratification. 
It  is  impossible  for  Canon  I\jiox  Little  to 
believe  that  Christ  should  call  the  Pope  His 
Vicar  :  he  can  only  say,  "  There  can  be  little 
doubt  of  the  hotia  fdes  of   St.  Francis  in  his 
belief  in  this,"  and  there  leave  the  matter. 
But  that  is  precisely  wliat  a  Renan  would 
say  of  any  vision  of  St.  Francis :  it  is  what 
a  sympathetic  Nonconformist  would  say  of 
any   vision  which   testified  to   sacramental 
and    sacerdotal    doctrine.       To    accept    no 
miraciilous  occurrence  which  is  incompatible 
with  the  writer's  own  tenets,  while  accepting 
those   which   are   reconcilable,  is   to   intro- 
duce an  element  of  private  judgment,  which 
induces    historical    and    theological   chaos. 
"To  write  the  history  of  a  religion,  a  man 
must  have  believed  it  once,  but  believe  it  no 
longer  "  :  that  famed  saying  of  Renan  has 
its  portion  of   distorted   truth.     AVe  would 
rather  say  he  must  either  believe  entirely 
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or  entirely  disbelieve.  But  partial  belief 
is  full  of  peril  to  tbe  historian  of  a  cburcli 
or  tbe  biographer  of  a  saint.  Canon  Knox 
Little  shows  an  admirable  and  most  gracious 
delicacy  of  tone  and  touch,  yet  throughout 
his  pages  we  are  forced  to  remember,  if  we 
have  awhile  forgotten  it,  that  he  is  not  at 
one  with  St.  Francis  as  Newman  or  Ozanam 
was  at  one.  There  is  a  i-ich  sympathy,  ])ut 
not  a  fuU  sympathy.  He  cannot  symjjathise 
with  the  Francis  who  held  that  from  the 
pre-eminence  of  the  Pope  "  flows  the  whole 
strength  of  the  mystical  body,  and  all  power 
proceeds,"  and  who  bids  his  brethren  "be 
ever  faithful  and  submissive  to  the  prelates 
and  priests  of  tlie  Holy  Roman  Church." 

The  three  features  of  St  Francis  upon 
which  the  writer  most  insists  are  his 
common  sense,  his  statesmanship,  and  what, 
for  want  of  a  better  phrase,  we  may  call 
the  beauty  of  his  holiness — his  joyousness, 
courtesy,  dehcacy,  graciousnes.s,  those  notes 
of  the  Franciscan  sjjirit.  Upon  this  last 
feature  one  could  not  dwell  too  long, 
especially  in  this  our  un-Franciscan  day, 
when  even  "  The  Lady  Poverty  "  is  vulgar- 
ised and  "  pauperised." 

"  Oh,  is  this  she 
Whom  Francis  met,  whose  step  was  free, 
Who  with  Obedience  carolled  hymns, 
In  Umbria  walked  with  Chastity  ?  " 

He  was  enamoured  of  life  in  its  pleasant 
looks  and  ways,  as  a  thing  to  be  treated 
with  decencies  of  re.spect :  Nature  has  her 
rights  and  claims  upon  our  "courtesy,"  our 
reverence,  and  regard.  The  birds,  the 
flowers,  the  rain  and  dew,  light  and  air,  are 
parts  of  the  Di-sdne  Beauty  made  sensible  to 
us;  great  wonders,  delights,  and  standing 
miracles  of  the  Divine  Love ;  between  them 
and  us  should  be  exchanges  of  recognition. 
About  to  be  tortured  bj'  the  ghastly  surgery 
of  the  Middle  Age,  lie  appeals  to  the  red- 
hot  iron:  "Brother  fire,  you  are  the  most 
fair  of  creatures  ;  be  good  to  me ;  you  know 
how  I  liave  loved  you ;  be  courteous,  then, 
to-day !  "  For  he  would  not  see  ugliness 
in  anything  but  sin,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
world  was  honourable  in  his  eyes,  a  thing 
both  adoring  and  adored.  A  gaiety  and 
merry  ardour  of  soul  were  to  him  the 
Christian  dispo.sition  :  innocence  and  grati- 
tude making  melody  unto  the  Lord.  His 
heart  "  dances  with  the  daffodils  "  and  carols 
with  the  lark  ;  his  bruised  and  bleeding  body 
thrills  with  joy  for  the  brightness  of  the  sim, 
the  freshness  of  tlie  waters,  and  he  becomes 
God's  minstrel  straiglitway.  To  this  sincere 
and  saintly  Rousseau,  this  catholic  and  apos- 
tolic Wordsworth,  a  "return  to  nature" 
formed  the  very  riches  of  his  poverty  :  he 
was  more  radiantly  one  with  Nature  than 
Thoreau  or  Whitman.  More  simply  and 
sweetly  even  than  Blake,  he  saw  "  heaven 
in  a  wild  flower."  Well  might  Dante, 
celebrating  "those  lovers" — Francis  and 
Poverty — sing  of 

"  La  lor  Concordia,  e  i  lor  Ueti  sembianti, 
L'amore  a  maravigha,  e'l  dolce  sguardo  "  ; 

for  Francis  and  his  first  fellows  seem  to  us, 
upon  their  Umbrian  hills,  in  all  their  ascetic 
self-discipline  and  self-denial,  more  goodly 
and  blithe  than  the  fair  Greek  horsemen  of 
the  Parthenon  ;  more  exhilarating  and 
exultant  in  their  infinite  content,  more  per- 


fect in  their  rapture.  Yet  each  said  daily, 
what  Saint  Teresa  was  to  sing  later,  "  que 
muero  porque  no  muero  "  :  each  felt,  what 
Izaak  Walton  felt  at  the  nightingale's 
song,  "  Lord,  what  music  hast  Thou  pro- 
vided for  the  saints  in  heaven,  when  Thou 
affordest  bad  men  such  music  on  earth !  " 
and  longed  to  fit  himself  for  the  perfection 
of  which  earth's  excellence  was  the  shadow. 
They  solved  the  ajiparent  antagonism  be- 
tween ascetic  penance  and  natural  joy : 
the  Jesuits  of  the  Middle  Age,  they 
made  religion  winning,  while  they  kept  it 
stern.  They  liberated  the  "little  jieople," 
the  poor  ones  of  the  woi-ld,  from  self-contempt, 
from  the  dismal  scjualor  and  tedium  of  sins, 
from  sick  despair  and  lassitude,  "  putting  a 
new  song"  in  their  mouths,  and  setting 
before  their  eyes  the  new  vision  of  the 
beauty  of  holiness.  Wilful  sadness,  which 
"  is  named  in  surpliced  schools,  Ti-isfitia," 
or  the  kindred  sin  of  Acedia,  wliich  Saint 
Bernard  calls  animi  quidam  languor  and  torpor, 
was  banished  by  the  simple  Franciscan 
fervours  and  noble  innocences  :  Francis  was 
a  "saviour  of  society,"  leavening  it  with 
love.  "  Upon  his  lips,  as  with  a  child's  cry," 
says  Leo  XIII.,  "  sweetly  murmured  the 
young  speech  of  his  own  land  "  :  everjiihing 
about  him  seems  marvellously  and  deliciously 
fresh,  new,  young,  radiant,  like  the  first 
flashing  waters  of  a  mountain  spring :  "  the 
dew  of  his  birth  is  of  the  womb  of  the 
morning."  Arthur  Hallam  was  well  war- 
ranted in  asserting  that 

"...  by  the  institution  of  the  Mendicant 
Orders,  a  fresh  impulse  was  given  to  the  human 
heart,  ever  parched  and  dying;  of  thirst  when 
rehgion  is  made  a  mockery.  St.  Francis  has  a 
claim  upon  oxir  literary  gratitude,  rather  more 
substantial,  though  less  precise  in  form,  than 
his  reputed  invention  of  the  cerd  scio/ti.  It 
seems  clear  that  the  spirit  awakened  in  Italy, 
through  his  means  and  those  of  St.  Dominic, 
prepared  the  Italian  mind  for  that  vigorous 
assertion  of  Christianity  as  the  head  and  front 
of  modern  civili-ation,  the  perpetually  presiding 
genius  of  our  poetry,  our  art,  and  our  philo- 
sophy." 

Upon  the  Saint's  common  sense  and 
statesmanship,  his  practical  abilities  and 
originating  or  controlling  aptitudes,  Canon 
Knox  Little  has  wise  words  to  say.  Few 
forms  of  condescension  to  a  saint  are  so 
irritating  as  the  patronage  wliich  pats  him 
on  the  back  for  his  "  quaintness,"  his  "pic- 
turesqueness,"  his  iesthetie  value  generally  ; 
a  saint,  inthis  kind  of  appreciation,  is  a 
harmless  lunatic  who  exists  to  set  going 
pretty  legends,  a  pious  fool  of  charming 
imbecility.  So  we  have  St.  Teresa  con- 
stantly described  as  hectic  and  hysterical, 
a  craz}'  ecstatic,  swooning  from  vision  into 
■^dsion,  hopelessly  overstrained  and  un- 
balanced ;  whereas  she  was  an  Elizabeth,  a 
Maria  Theresa,  a  Catharine  of  Russia, 
in  her  practical  energies  and  dominating 
supremacy  of  will,  with  a  sense  of  humour 
that  verges,  to  the  modern  mind,  upon 
irreverence.  And  so  with  St.  Francis.  His 
consuming  faith,  filled  with  "  the  foUy  of  the 
Cross,"  flung  him  upon  ventures  which 
would  seem  midsummer  madness  to  the 
average  vestryman  or  churchwarden ;  bid, 
he  succeeded.  The  story  of  his  foundation 
is  a  record  of  his  instinctive  capacity  for 
direction,  management,  decision.     There  is 


no  trace  in  him  of  the  fanatic,  ever  in 
excesses  and  extremes.  His  very  asceticism, 
so  horrifying  to  Matthew  Arnold,  was 
always  under  the  control  of  his  discretion  ; 
his  mortifications  never  passed  into  an 
Hindu  luxury  of  self-torture,  nor  would 
he  sufi:er  it  in  others.  Like  most  of  the 
genial,  smiling,  caressing  saints,  all  gentle- 
ness and  mirth  toward  others,  he  was  severe 
and  pitiless  to  himself,  to  his  own  body, 
"  Brother  Ass  "  ;  but  he  was  nothing  of  a 
groaning,  insensate  devotee,  with  Manichean 
instincts.  Gaudeamus  was  his  word,  when 
his  discipline  was  bloodiest.  In  all  his 
dealings  with  others,  from  popes  to 
peasants,  he  displayed  tact  and  address  of 
the  kind  which  would  have  made  him  a 
worthy  successor  to  his  father's  business ; 
and  such  tact,  like  every  other  natural  gift 
of  his  first  youth,  he  consecrated  to  his 
work  for  souls  and  sinners.  He  was, 
indeed,  "seraphic";  but  that  is  not  quite 
the  same  thing  as  fanatic,  nor  was  the 
yearning  of  his  face  a  straining  after  the 
moon. 

Written  independently  of  M.  Sabatier's 
Life,  Canon  Knox  Little's  stands  well  by 
its  side ;  less  minute,  but  scarce  less  trust 
worthy,  and  written  with  an  equal  grace 
and  restrained  fervour  of  style.  Divers 
points  of  controversy  occur  to  us,  but  none 
of  prime  importance;  for  upon  such  debated 
matters  as  the  Stigmata  and  the  Porti- 
uncula  Indulgence  we  are  in  complete 
agreement  with  the  Canon,  who  finds  the 
weight  of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  accepted 
traditions.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
M.  Sabatier,  who  in  his  Life  entirely  dis- 
credited the  evidence  for  the  latter,  has  since, 
upon  the  production  of  fresh  evidence,  given 
in  his  complete  adliesion.  One  point,  not 
Christian  but  classical,  may  be  worth  a  word. 
Canon  Knox  Little  writes,  that  Propertius 
was  born  at  Bevagna,  the  ancient  Mevania. 
Nine  towns  have  been  assigned  to  him  for 
liis  birthplace  ;  but  after  studying  the  twenty 
pages  upon  the  patrie  de  Properce  in  the 
Etudea  siir  Properce  of  M.  Plessis,  we  feel 
that  that  scholar  is  right  when  he  says : 
"  De  ces  discussions  je  conclus  pour  ma 
part,  avec  presque  tous  nos  contemporains, 
que  Projierce  est  ne  a  Assise,  ou  tout  auprcs 
d' Assise."  It  is  pleasant  to  associate  Assisi 
with  Propertius  and  St.  Francis,  as  we 
associate  Aquino  with  Juvenal  and  St. 
Thomas.  The  universal  fame  of  Assisi 
began  "  ferre  agoo  in  seynt  Fraunceys 
tyme,"  as  Piers  Plowman  says  of  charit}' 
among  friars  :  but  the  charity  of  St.  Francis 
would  not  grudge  the  wild,  sad  Pagan  poet 
a  place  among  the  great  Assisienses. 


ELIZABETHAN    MANNERS    AND 
PASTIMES. 

The  Diary  of  Master  William  Silence  :  a 
Study  of  Shakespeare  and  of  Eli%abethan 
Sport.  By  the  Right  Hon.  D.  H.  Madden. 
(Longmans  &  Co.) 

Great  men  of  law  have  ere  this  day  un- 
bent the  bow  in  Shakespearean  criticism. 
Lord  Campbell  wrote  a  learned  treatise  on 
"  Shakespeare's  Legal  Acquirements,"  and 
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now  comes  Mr.  D.  H.  Madden,  Vice-Chan- 
cellor  of  Dublin  Universitj'  and  ex- Attorney- 
General  of  Ireland,  with  a  goodly  volume 
for  the  illustration  of  yet  another  side  of 
that  marvellous  personality  which  has  tasked 
the  wits  of  three  centuries  in  its  imperfect 
appreciation.  Truth  to  say,  the  discovery 
that  Mr.  Madden  has  cast  his  study  of 
Elizabethan  sport  into  a  narrative  form, 
and  has  professed  to  draw  that  narrative 
from  the  diary  of  a  Shakespearean  character, 
may  well  at  the  first  sight  inspire  some 
alarm.  This  way  has  lain  the  ruin  of  many 
a  promising  reputation — Landor's,  notably. 
But  then  Mr.  Madden  has  done  the  thing 
80  well,  with  such  absolute  discretion,  with 
such  a  determination  not  to  offend  or  to 
affront  the  imjJossible  competition,  and  at 
the  same  time  with  such  an  admirable 
humour  and  such  a  double  portion  of  the 
master's  spirit,  that  fears  are  soon  dis- 
missed, and  the  surrender  to  the  writer's 
fantasy  is  complete.  The  thread  of  stor}', 
indeed,  is  of  the  slightest,  a  little  love 
intrigue,  after  the  manner  of  the  Fenton 
and  Anne  Page  motive  in  the  "  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,"  just  serving  Mr  Mad- 
den as  an  excuse  for  the  introduction  of  his 
delightful  and  vivid  pictures  of  Elizabethan 
manners  and  Elizabethan  pastimes. 

In  sober  seriousness  he  sets  himself 
to  describe  a  number  of  tyj^ical  incidents 
of  Elizabethan  sport,  with  horse,  hawk,  and 
houn'l,  in  each  case  carefully  exj)laining  the 
technicalities  and  terminology  used,  and  sup- 
1  dying  a  wealth  of  illustration  both  from 
Shakespeare's  plays  and  from  contemporary 
writers,  such  as  William  Turberville  and 
Gervase  Markham.  This  task  he  performs 
with  admirable  precision,  but  without  pedan- 
try. His  weight  of  learning  sits  upon  him 
lightly,  like  a  flower.  The  information  he 
gives  you  is  exact  and  exhaustive,  but  it  is 
given  in  literary  form,  and  not  after  the 
fashion  of  a  dictionary  or  encyclopiedia. 

The  number  of  critical  and  biographical 
points  wliich  Mr.  Madden  raises  in  con- 
nexion with  Shakespeare  and  sport  is  very 
large.  We  can  here  only  deal  with  a 
few  of  them.  Of  Shakespeare's  intimate 
acquaintance  with  sjiort — with  some  sports, 
at  any  rate,  since  for  horse-racing  and  for 
angling  he  does  not  seem  to  have  cared — 
Ihere  can  be  no  doubt.  The  language  of 
s[i(irt  is  always  on  his  lips,  in  season  and  out 
lit  season.  It  furnishes  his  similes,  colours 
his  metaphors,  and  gives  point  to  his  puns. 
"  His  mind  w.as  at  all  times  so  possesspd  with 
images  aud  recolleotions  of  English  riu-al  life, 
that  ho  refrained  not  from  attributing  a  hke 
]")sses.-iou  to  mi-u  of  all  sorts  and  conditions, 
regardless  of  time,  plac,  or  cirouui'-tauce. 
Pro.spero  sets  on  his  spirits  in  himter's  lau- 
ffuago,  l)y  names  well  known  in  Gloucestershire 
kennels.  Ulysses  compares  Achilles  sulking 
in  his  tent  to  a  hart  keeping  thicket.  The  fallen 
Cicvar  buggests  to  Antony  a  noble  Lart,  whose 
forest  was  the  world,  bayed  and  slain  by  blood- 
stainei  hunter<.  Titus  Androuicus  proclaims  a 
solemn  hunting  after  the  fashion  of  Gloucester- 
shire. Egyptians,  Athenians,  and  Romans  are 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  coursing  matches 
of  Cotswcild.  Koderifjo  of  Venice  and  Pau- 
darus  of  Trov  speak  the  language  of  Engh'fh 
sportsmen.  Theseus  hunts  tlie  country  round 
Athens  with  hounds  as  thoroughly  English  as 
was  the  horse  of  Adonis.  The  Howers  of 
"Warwickshire  blossom  in  every  clime,  and  we 


enooimter  in  the  most  unhkely  places  the 
famiUar  characters  of  rural  life — under  a  pent- 
house at  Messina,  in  the  cottage  of  a  Bohemian 
shepherd,  and  in  the  hall  of  an  Italian  noble." 

Every  Elizabethan  playwright  spoke  to 
some  extent  the  language  of  sport,  but 
Mr.  Madden  thinks  that  we  can  discern  in 
the  nature  of  Shakespeare's  sporting  allu- 
sions a  i)articular  and  intimate  knowledge 
of  kennel,  mews,  and  stable  quite  beyond 
his  fellows.  Ben  Jonson  gets  it  all  up  from 
book ;  Shakespeare  writes  witli  the  easy 
assurance  of  practical  knowledge  earned  in 
boyhood  beside  wood  or  stream.  Upon  this 
fact  Mr.  Madden  j)roceeds  to  base  a  criterion 
or  test  by  which  the  genuine  work  of 
Shakespeare  may  be  distinguished  from 
that  of  other  men  in  whom  this  particular 
cunning  of  woodcraft  is  not  to  be  found. 
Among  these,  as  fortune  will  have  it,  are 
the  four  men  whose  writing  most  needs 
disentangling  from  his  :  Marlowe,  Greene, 
Kyd — though  Ben  Jonson  did  call  him 
"  Sporting  Kyd  " — and  Fletcher.  The  test, 
we  think,  is  a  genuine  aud  a  useful  one,  and 
Mr.  Madden  applies  it  with  ingenuity.  In 
a  highly  interesting  appendix  he  points  out 
the  manner  in  which,  when  re-writing  old 
work,  such  as  7^/ie  Ttnnin;/  of  a  S/irnr  or 
27ie  Contention  of  York  and  Lancaster,  Shake- 
speare is  constantly  modifying  the  sporting 
imager3',  correcting  it,  amplifying  it,  making 
it  life-like.     Here  is  an  admirable  example  : 

"In  the  First  Part  of  tlic  Contention  the 
Queen  has  a  hawk  on  her  fist : 

'Qiiefne. — My  lord,  how  did  your  grace  like 
this  last  flight  ? 
But  as  I  cast  her  off  the  wind  did  rise, 
Aud  'twas  ten  to  one,  Old  lone  had  not  gone 
out. 
'Ki:i(/. — How  wonderful  the  Lordes  workes 
are  on  earth, 
Even  in  those  silly  creatures  of  His  hands  ! 
Vucle  Gloster,  how  hie  yom-e  hawk  did  sore, 
And  on  a  sodaioe  soust  the  Partridge  downe ! 
'  Suffolt;. — No    maruele,    if    it    please    your 
Maiestie, 
My   Lord   Protector's  Hawke   done  towre   so 

well ; 
He  knowes  hi<  miister  loues  to  be  aloft.' 

"This  was  not  to  Shakespeare's  mind.  Par- 
tridge-hawking might  be  good  sport,  but  high- 
flying enmlation  is  host  illustrated  by  the 
'  mountey,'  when  a  cast  of  haggard  falcons 
are  flown  at  the  heron  or  mallard,  and  not  by 
the  downward  swoop  of  the  falcon  on  the 
partridge.  And  so  he  re-wrote  the  passage 
thus  : 

'  Queen. — Beheve    me,    lords,    for   flying  at 
the  brook, 
I  saw  not  better  sport  these  seveu  years'  day  : 
Yet,  by  your  leave,  the  wind  was  very  high  ; 
And,  ten  to  one,  old  Joan  had  not  gone  out. 
'  Kiiiij. — But   what   a  p  int,  my  lord,   your 
falcon  made. 
And  what  a  pitch  she  flew  above  the  rest  ! 
To  see  how  God  in  all  His  creatures  works  ! 
Yea,  man  aud  birds  are  fain  of  climbing  high. 
'  Siijfollc. — No     marvel,     an     it      like     your 
majesty, 
My  lord  protector's  hawks  do  tower  so  well  ; 
They  know  their  master  loves  to  bo  aloft. 
And    bears    his.   th  ughts    above   his    falcon's 
pitch.'  " 

This  is  good  criticism,  acute  and  fruitful, 
and  there  is  much  of  tliis  kind  in  the  book. 
r>ut,  after  all,  the  best  thing  there  is  not  the 
criticism.  It  is  the  breezy  out-door  temper 
of  the  thing,  the  contribution  to  the  under- 


standing of  the  out-door  side  of  the  most 
out-door  poet  the  world  has  ever  seen.  This, 
more  than  the  subtle  criticism,  more  than 
the  fulness  of  learning,  more  than  the  fine 
literary  style,  is  what  leads  us  to  give  Mr. 
Madden's  book  such  a  special  welcome  and 
to  place  it  on  the  shelf  among  the  choicer 
interpreters  of  the  great  dramatist. 


INDIA,  SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL. 

The  North-  Western  Prortnces  of  India  :  Their 
History,  Etlmoloe/y,  and  Administration.  By 
W.  Crooke.     (Methuen  &  Co.) 

Since  his  recent  retirement  from  the  Bengal 
Civil  Service,  Mr.  Crooke  has  displayed  an 
almost  phenomenal  literary  activity  in  con- 
nexion with  those  parts  of  the  Indian 
Empire  with  which  he  has  been  so  long  and 
so  honourably  associated.  His  monumental 
work,  in  four  large  volumes,  on  The  Tribes 
and  Castes  of  the  North-  Western  Provinces 
and  Oudh  (Calcutta,  1896)  was  followed 
oarly  in  the  present  year  by  The  Popular 
Reliyion  and  Folklore  of  Northern  India,  a 
first  and  much  smaller  edition  of  which  had 
appeared  in  Allahabad  in  1894.  And  now 
we  have  to  notice  a  most  comin-ehensive  and 
satisfactory  treatise  on  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  densely  peopled  political  divisions 
of  British  India.  It  covers  even  more 
extensive  ground  than  might  be  gathered 
from  the  title,  as  in  the  North- AVestern 
Provinces  is  now  included  the  former 
kingdom  of  Oudh — at  least,  for  all  adminis- 
trative pur[5oses.  Hence,  the  total  area  of 
the  region  under  consideration  exceeds 
107,000  square  miles,  with  a  population 
rapidly  approaching  fifty  millions.  More- 
over, many  historical  and  social  questions 
are  disctissed  which  have  a  direct  bearing 
on  other  parts  of  the  Peninsula.  Such  are, 
for  instance,  the  Hindu  and  Muhammadan 
religions,  the  institution  of  caste,  land 
tenure,  fiscal  matters,  Aryan,  Jat,  and 
Eajput  nngrations,  none  of  which  sub- 
jects could  be  treated  with  exclusive 
reference  to  axiy  particuhir  division  of  the 
country.  The  consequence  is  that  Mr. 
Crooke  has  given  us  a  book,  which  may 
without  exaggeration  be  described  as  a 
thoroughly  trustworthy  essay  on  all  the 
more  important  political  and  social  ques- 
tions directly  or  indirectlj'  affecting  the  past 
and  present  administration  of  the  whole  of 
India.  But  it  must  bo  added  that  the  work 
suffers  somewhat  from  this  all-embracing 
character.  Notablj'  the  geographical  and 
historical  parts,  which  occupy  the  first  two 
chajiters,  are,  perhaps  necessarily,  dealt  with 
in  a  summary  way,  and,  in  fact,  have  been 
introduced  only  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
plaining "tlie  environment  of  the  jioople." 
But  viewed  as  a  whole,  we  have  nothing 
but  praise  for  a  work,  the  study  of  which 
leaves  the  impression  that  the  Government 
of  India  would  be  immensely  facilitated 
were  some  of  the  more  intelligent  members 
of  the  Civil  Service  to  follow  Mr.  Crooke's 
example  by  embodying  their  experiences  in 
similar  volumes  after  retiring  from  their 
othcial  career.  Another  excellent  result  of 
such  a  practice  would  be  the  gradual  re- 
moval of  the  widespread  ignorance,  which 
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continues  to  prevail  in  England,  regarding 
the  social  and  economic  conditions,  as  well 
as  the  political  relations,  of  the  Indian 
Empire.  How  few,  for  instance,  are  aware 
that  the  re-marriage  of  widows  is  the  nde 
and  not  tlie  exception,  even  where  the 
Hindus  are  predominant,  and  consequenti}' 
that  tlie  status  of  widows  is  not  such  a 
crying  grievance  as  is  commonly  supposed. 

"  The  prevailing  belief  that  nearly  all  Hmdu 
widows  remain  celibate  for  the  rtst  of  their 
days  is  utterly  opposed  to  the  facts.  Eccent 
inquiries  show  that  out  of  a  population  of 
4(1,(1(10,000  of  Hindus,  9,000,000,  or  24  per  cent., 
]irohibit  widow  marriage,  while  30,000,000,  or 
7(i  per  cent.,  both  permit  and  even  encourage 
the  practice.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that 
widow  man-iage  is  freely  permitted  by  Muham- 
madaus.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  among  all  but 
the  very  highest  castes,  every  young  widow 
finds  another  mate,  and  the  levirate  or  custom 
by  which  the  yoimger  brother-in-law  takes 
over  the  widow  of  his  elder  brother  widely 
prevails.  ,  This  ride  of  widow  marriage  is  a 
most  important  factor  in  the  development  of 
the  country.  It  would  seem,  for  instance,  that  in 
very  unhealthy  tracts,  such  as  Eastern  Bengal, 
tlie  offspring  of  virgin  brides  is  barely  sufficient 
to  make  up  for  the  wastage  by  disease  and 
maintain  the  population.  In  such  parts  of  the 
country  only  those  areas  in  which  widow 
maiTirtge  prevails  show  a  rapidly  increasing 
population  "  (p.  228). 

Take,  again,  the  caste  system,  which  is 
assumed  to  be  based  on  racial  or  religious 
grounds,  and  to  be  as  rigid  as  the  laws  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians.  But  Mr.  Crooke 
is  able  to  show  that,  on  the  contrar}',  the 
basis  of  caste  "  was  not  ethnical,  but  occu- 
pational," that  it  has  little  to  do  with 
religion,  but  is  mainly  determined  by  the 
avocations  of  the  people,  while  the  castes 
themselves  are  in  a  constant  state  of  flux 
and  segmentation. 

"  Caste,  in  short,  is  in  the  main  based  on 
function,  as  was  the  case  among  the  Egyptians 
and  the  Perso-Aryans.  At  the  outset  there 
were  in  all  probability  two  main  divisions  of 
the  people — the  Vaisyas  or  "  settlers,"  and  the 
Si'idras,  or  helot  serfs.  It  was  not  till  a  much  later 
pei-iod  that  the  privilege  of  connubium  between 
these  two  classes  was  lost.  Out  of  them  two 
great  functional  groups  —  the  Brahman,  or 
Levite.  and  the  Rajput,  or  landholder — were 
evolvf  d.  .  .  .  But  though  the  basis  of  caste  is 
probably,  in  the  main,  occupational,  any 
groujjing  of  the  existing  castes,  according  to 
occupation,  is  out  of  the  question.  Only  quite 
a  minority  of  Briihmans  devote  themselves 
exclusively  to  the  study  of  the  law  and  the 
scriptures,  or  to  other  religious  duties.  Many 
are  agricidtiu-ists,  domestics,  or  clerks,  serve  in 
the  army  or  in  the  police,  or  engage  in  trade. 
The  vast  majority  of  the  Rajputs  are  not  land- 
owners. There  is  no  identity  of  occupation 
characteristic  of  the  Vaisya  or  Sudra  groups  " 
(pp.  202-4). 

On  the  question  of  race  Mr.  Crooke 
agrees  with  many  recent  ethnologists,  who 
hold  that  the  Ai-yan  element  never  was 
numerous  in  tlie  Peninsula,  and  that  the 
general  spread  of  the  Aryan  (Sanskrit)  lan- 
guage, religion  and  cidture,  was  the  result 
partly  of  conquest  and  partly  of  the 
superior  intelligence,  enterprise,  and  reli- 
gious zeal  of  the  Aryan  intruders  from 
the  north-west.  Anthropometric  measure- 
ments, of  which  copious  tables  are  given  in  his 
Tnhes  and  Castes,  show  that  there  has  been 


a  general  fusion  of  all  the  racial  elements — 
Aryan,  Lohitic  or  Mongoloid,  and  "  Negritic 
or  Dravidian."  Here  the  ethnologist  will 
notice  the  omission  of  a  Kolarian  element, 
although  a  Kolarian  stock  language  funda- 
mentally distinct  from  all  others  is  stUl 
spoken  by  the  Santals  and  many  other 
aboriginal  groups  on  the  Vindhya  uplands 
between  the  Ganges  basin  and  the  Deccan. 
Perhaps  even  more  surprising  is  the  exten- 
sion of  the  term  "  Dravidian,"  and  its 
identification  with  tlie  negro  race,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  reached  the  Peninsula 
either  from  the  Iranian  plateau,  or  more 
probably  from  Africa,  at  a  time  when  the 
two  regions  were  still  connected  by  con- 
tinuous land  across  the  Indian  Ocean.  But 
tire  etlinical  problems  raised  by  these  views 
could  not  be  profitably  discussed  in  this 
place. 

Of  more  immediate  interest,  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  the  recent  trouljles  in  Poena, 
are  the  author's  sensible  remarks  on  the 
dangers  likely  to  arise  from  an  unbridled 
native  Press.  It  is  argued  by  our  fanatical 
Little  Englanders  that  the  papers  printed  in 
tlie  vernacidars  liave  only  a  local  influence, 
and  hence  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  serious 
threat  to  the  established  order.  But  we  are 
here  reminded  by  Mr.  Crooke  that  these 
papers  are  conducted  by 

"  a  class  of  discontented,  semi-educated  men, 
who  are  a  standing  reproach  and  almost  a 
menace  to  the  administration.  .  .  .  It  is  easy  to 
say  that  the  circulatirn  of  these  papers  is  small, 
and  their  influence  slight  among  the  illiterate 
masses  ;  but  it  cannot  tend  to  the  well-being  of 
the  countiy  that  the  acts  of  its  rulers  should 
be  habitually  misrepresented,  and  its  officers 
constantly  vUificd  with  practical  impunity " 
(p.  155). 

Tlien  follows  a  long  c^uotation  from  a  late 
official  report,  concluding  with  the  remark 
that 

"  it  is  difficidt  to  believe  that  the  uninterrupted 
and  increasing  circulation  of  newspapers, 
haliitually  imputing  to  the  Government  of 
India  the  basest  designs,  and  to  its  officers  the 
most  unscrupulous  conduct,  can  fail  in  course 
of  time  among  a  very  ignorant  people,  such  as 
are  the  masses  here,  to  create  a  strong  feeling 
of  hostility  to  a  Grovernment  which  is  con- 
fideutly,  and  as  far  as  they  can  see,  without 
contradiction,  stated  to  be  animated  by  such 
motives,  and  served  by  such  subordinates." 

The  book  is  provided  with  an  index,  a 
rather  too  crowded  map  of  the  North- Western 
Provinces,  and  several  illustrations  of  native 
types  from  pliotographs  supplied  by  officials 
of  the  Eurki  CoUege. 


BIEDS,  FLOWEES  AND  TEEES. 

Curiosities  of  Bird  Life.  By  Charles  Dixon. 
(George  Eedway.) 

Glimpses  into  Plant  Life.  By  Mrs.  Bright- 
wen.     (T.  Fisher  Unwin.) 

Familiar  Wild  Flowers.  By  F.  Edward 
Hulme.     Series  2,  3,  4  and  5.     (CasseU.) 

Epping  Forest.  By  E.  N.  Buxton,  Yerderer. 
Fourth  Edition,  revised.  (Edward  Stan- 
ford.) 

Mr.  Dixox's  sub-title   is   as    follows,   "  An 

Account  of  the  Sexual  Adornment,  Wonder- 


ful Displays,  Strange  Sounds,  Sweet  Songs, 
Curious  Nests,  Protective  and  Eecognitory 
Colours,  and  Extraordinary  Habits  of  Birds." 
It  reads  like  a  meditoval  title-page,  and  had 
it  been  a  full  account  the  volume  might 
have  been  swollen  into  a  library.  The 
author  is  an  old  hand — a  pre-Jefferiesian 
open-airist,  who  has  long  ceased  to  do  any- 
thing better  or  worse  than  we  expect. 
Prolonged  study  has  filled  him  with 
ornithological  lore,  which  he  sets  forth  in 
a  tranquil  pedestrian  style  that  seldom 
becomes  bad  or  swells  into  turgid  prose 
poetry.  Much  of  the  present  volume  is 
after  the  manner  of  the  once  popular  and 
familiar  Eev.  J.  G.  Wood,  the  author  of 
ironies  without  Hands,  and  many  other  works 
that  had  a  great  vogue  in  their  day,  and  do 
not  go  unread  even  now.  Mr.  Dixon, 
however,  is  less  of  a  compiler,  and  has  had 
opportunities  of  observing  the  birds  of  many 
lands.  Thus  his  book  is  not  likely  to 
disappoint  those  who  have  a  long  acquaint- 
ance with  his  work.  At  all  events,  it  jiro- 
vides  a  solid  bulk  of  innocent  and  useful 
reading,  with  just  enough  of  scientific 
thought  to  take  away  the  reproach  of 
babblement.  It  is  very  near  being  litera- 
ture and  very  near  being  science — so  near 
that  one  is  reluctant  to  say  decidedly  how  it 
falls  short.  On  the  question  of  migration 
Mr.  Dixon  writes  with  authority — and  his 
other  theuifs  are  invariably  treated  with 
knowledge  and  intelligence. 

In  lier  Wild  Katnre  won  hy  Kindness,  Mrs. 
Briglitwen  proved  herself  an  admirably 
sincere  and  pleasant  writer  on  the  simjiler 
aspects  of  out-door  life.  By  this  time  her 
tame  doves,  the  half-tame  squirrels  in  her 
park,  the  small  pensioners  fed  in  her  garden, 
must  be  familiar  to  manj'  a  household.  Her 
latest  book  is  one  of  the  clearest  and  easiest 
introductions  to  the  science  of  botany  that 
we  have  ever  met.  It  deals  with  what  is 
usually  deemed  the  driest  and  most  forbid- 
ding part  of  the  subject  at  which  tlie 
entliusiastic  beginner  grinds  impatiently', 
longing  to  get  over  it  and  roam  with  a 
tin  box  in  search  of  specimens.  But  here 
there  is  no  grind.  With  the  charm  of  im- 
aflected  simplicity  Mrs.  Brightwen  unfolds 
the  mysteries  of  roots,  tree-stems,  leaves, 
pollination,  fertilisation,  fruit,  germination, 
and  so  on,  contriving  aU  the  time  to  be 
lucid  and  attractive.  To  each  chapter  is 
affixed  a  list  of  specimens  to  be  procured, 
and  to  a  country  girl  with  an  intelligent 
curiosity  and  fields  and  woodlands  to  roam 
in  the  book  shoidd  be  very  welcome.  Those 
who  master  it  will  be  in  a  very  advan- 
tageous position  for  beginning  more  serious 
study.  Nor  does  Mrs.  Brightwen  forget 
that  she  is  writing  for  girls  whose  nature 
is  to  use  their  fingers  in  the  fashioning 
of  wliat  is  beautiful  and  ornamental.  Her 
work  aboimds  in  hints  for  such  occupations  ; 
witness  the  designs  in  featliers  explained 
in  a  previous  volume,  and  in  this  the  in- 
structions to  skeletonise  leaves  and  mount 
them  on  wire.  The  book  desei-ves  the 
highest  praise. 

Youngsters  have  long  been  in  neel  of  a 
really  good  and  moderately  cheap  hand- 
book to  wild  flowers.  Large  works,  such  as 
that  of  Sowerby,  costing,  as  it  does,  some- 
thing  like    twenty  pnunis,    are   too    cum- 
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bruus  and  expensive.  The  less  pretentious 
volumes — of  whicli  Miss  Jane  Pratt's  is  an 
excellent  example — are  not  sufficiently  ex- 
haustive for  the  collector,  and  the  smallest 
urchin  nowadays  is  on  collection  bent. 
Mr.  Hulme,  we  fancy,  has  scarcely  hit  upon 
the  right  lines.  Ho  appears  to  think,  not 
unnaturally,  that  the  letterpress  is  the 
main  thing,  and  has  turned  out  his  two 
pages  and  ahalf  to  each  plant  with  religious 
uniformity.  But  it  would  require  a  very 
attractive  writer  indeed  to  succeed  bril- 
liantly in  keeping  up  the  interest,  and  he  is 
more  of  a  botanist  than  a  writer.  Indeed, 
he  is  reduced  to  sad  straits  occasionally  to 
fill  up  space  when,  like  Rosalind's  lovers, 
he  is  "  gravelled  for  lack  of  matter."  Thus 
you  turn  up  the  Sallow  and  are  informed 
that  the  real  name  of  Melancthon  was 
Schwarzerd,  which  signifies  black  earth ; 
that  Erasmus  was  originally  yclept  Gerard, 
but  called  himself  Desiderius  Erasmus  ;  that 
Didoens  became  DidouEcus  and  Lobel  Lo- 
belius  ;  and  much  else  of  the  same  kind, 
good  to  know  indubitably,  but  as  much  con- 
nected with  broom  or  mushrooms  or  Crom- 
well's bones  as  with  sallow.  His  flights  of 
word-painting  are  more  excusable.  But  the 
picture  is  the  main  thing,  and  the  publishers 
may  fairly  be  congratulated  on  their  success 
in  this  particular.  A  large  number  of  the 
coloured  figures  could  be  named  at  sight;  it  is 
not  so  in  every  case,  but  that  is  a  misfortune 
common  to  all  but  the  very  best  natural 
history  books — books  of  birds  and  beasts, 
as  well  as  flowers.  Had  the  pictures  been 
accompanied  by  only  as  clear  and  business- 
like a  description  of  each  as  was  likely  to 
afford  a  cue  to  identification,  the  series 
would  have  gained  in  value.  We  shall 
c[uote  a  characteristic  sentence  from  the 
article  on  furze,  to  show  how  much  our 
author  needs  pruning  and  condensing : 

"  It  is  a  common  saying  among  country  folk 
that  when  the  furze  is  out  of  flower  kissing  is 
out  of  season,  whence  we  are  of  course  given 
to  understand  that  as  at  almost  all  times  some 
few  blossoms  at  least  may  be  met  with,  such  a 
token  of  affection  can  rarely  be  ill-timed." 

This  might  have  been  written  by  the 
esteemed  Mr.  Barlow  himself  ! 

There  is  not  a  more  admirable  book  of 
its  kind  than  IMr.  Buxton's  Epping  Forest, 
and  the  fourth  edition  contains  several  im- 
portant contributions  not  to  be  found  in  its 
predecessors.  Mr.  Buxton,  in  a  chapter  on 
forest  management,  answers  the  uproar 
raised  two  or  three  years  ago  by  showing 
that  tlie  felling  in  jMonk's  Wood  and  else- 
where was  practiiuUy  ccmlined  to  the  removal 
of  certain  old  pollards  that  were  an  eyesore 
to  the  landscape-lover  and  a  hindrance  to 
the  growth  of  natural  wood.  He  is  as  much 
averse  as  any  of  his  newspaper  critics  to 
trimming  and  clearing  the  forest  into  the 
garden-like  neatness  of  a  town  park.  Mr. 
Cole,  the  curator  of  the  new  museum  at 
Chingford,  contributes  a  well-written  and 
delightful  paper  on  entomology,  which  re- 
places the  list  of  moths  and  butterflies  in 
the  third  edition.  To  his  grief  the  surround- 
ing gamekeepers  are  so  severe  on  the  birds  of 
prey  that  the  insect  eaters,  freed  from  their 
natural  check,  have  increased  so  much  as  to 
menace  the  very  existence  of  some  species 
of    insects.      Dr.    Cooke,    the    well-known 


specialist  on  fungi,  gives  a  list  of  the  more 
important  species ;  he  also  adds  a  welcome 
chajjter  on  pond  life.  Other  additions 
are  by  Mr.  Holmes,  on  geology,  and  Dr. 
Woodward,  on  jjrehistoric  man  and  the 
animals  he  hunted.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  book  is  new. 
And  yet  we  could  wish  that  more  of  it 
were  recast.  It  still  contains  too  much 
topography  ;  one  is  sceptical  as  to  the  fact  of 
any  human  being  making  the  attempt  to 
follow  out  the  full  score  of  elaborate 
itineraries,  whose  description  occupies  a 
third  of  the  volume.  In  the  matter  of 
history  it  would  have  been  interesting  to 
note  some  of  the  literary  associations  of  the 
Forest.  To  name  but  a  few,  here  Keats 
listened  to  the  nightingale — he  was  often  at 
Epping  ;  Dickens  tramjjed  the  glades  when 
he  sta3'ed  at  Chigwell ;  Tennyson  found  in- 
spiration under  its  beeches ;  Jefferies  came 
to  study  wild  life.  And  then  there  was  Dick 
Turpin  and  the  Waltham  Blacks  and  the 
friends  of  Lavengro — are  visitors  not  as 
much  interested  in  these  as,  say,  the  camps 
at  Loughton  and  the  Wake  Arms  ? 


THE  ASCENDENCY   OF  THE  NOVEL. 

Essays  on  the  Novel  as  llliistrated  by  Scott  and 
■  3Iis8  Austen.     By  Adolphus  Alfred  Jack. 
(MacmiUan  &  Co.) 

Me.  Jack's  study  of  Thackeray  created  an 
impression  in  his  favour.  It  was  felt 
that  a  discriminating  and  well-equipped 
critic  had  come  among  us.  This  promise 
his  new  book  generously  fulfils.  The 
winds  of  criticism  have,  no  doubt, 
swept  through  and  through  Scott ;  the 
chambers  of  his  great  literary  house  have 
been  swept  and  garnished  ;  for  nearly  three 
generations  Miss  Austen  has  been  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  the  "  literary 
classes,"  Scott  himself  among  them;  audit 
might  be  urged  that  little  that  is  new 
remains  to  be  said  of  the  genius  of  either. 
There  are,  however,  in  literature  standards 
of  excellence  too  often  lost  sight  of  in 
these  scrambling  days  of  "  booms"  and  big 
circulations,  and  to  these  Mr.  Jack's  book 
indirectly  calls  attention  by  appraising  the 
novel  from  the  heights  reached  by  two  great 
writers  selected  from  the  remotest  poles  of 
the  literature  of  the  imagination.  In  making 
his  selection,  therefore,  he  was  obeying  a 
wise  instinct,  although  his  book,  judged 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  careless  reader 
who  confuses  literarj'-  criticism  with  bio- 
graphical detail,  may  seem  disappointing.  In 
limiting  his  survej'  to  Scott  and  Miss  Austen, 
with  whose  works  all  educated  peojile  are 
familiar,  Mr.  Jack  has  thoughtfully  aiforded 
us  leisure  and  oj)portunity  for  checking  his 
statements. 

"Nowadaj's,"  he  observes,  "everyone  is 
a  novelist.  This  is  a  heightened  way  of 
stating  what  criticism  has  of  late  j'ears 
iterated,  that  all  our  present  creative  literary 
talent  goes  to  the  making  of  novels."  Fic- 
tion, in  fact,  if  it  have  not  dethroned  the 
drama,  has  driven  it  from  the  place  it  once 
held.  As  an  active  influence  the  stage  is 
scarcely  moving  forward.     It  cannot  keep 


its  eyes  on  objects  of  an  abiding  interest. 
Meanwhile,  all  the  imagination,  all  the 
artistic  intelligence  of  the  nation  is  devoted 
to  the  production  of  the  novel."  There  is 
no  doubt  some  exaggeration  in  this  state- 
ment, because  Mr.  .Tack  thinks  that 
"  poetry,  lacking  sustenance,  has  lost  its 
vitality."  If  this  be  granted,  it  can 
hardly  be  denied  that  the  novel  has 
won  all  along  the  line.  Its  present 
ascendency,  at  all  events,  is  indisputable, 
nor  is  it  easy  to  foresee  any  popular  force 
likely  to  remove  it  from  its  pre-eminence, 
although  "nine-tenths  of  the  great  imagina- 
tive work  of  the  world  has  been  done  in 
other  forms."  In  literature  as  in  biology 
it  is  the  fittest  which  survive.  Fiction  has 
conquered  because  it  has  proved  itself  the 
readiest  and  most  convenient  form  of 
apisealing  to  the  emotions  and  interests  of 
the  modern  world. 

In  his  introductory  chapter,  Mr.  Jack 
investigates  the  processes  influencing  the 
imagination  until  it  manifested  itself  in  the 
novel : 

"  Some  degi-ee  of  civiHsation,  some  touch  of 
cultivation  is  necessary  before  the  savage  can 
rise  to  the  conception  of  a  He ;  it  is  so  much 
easier  to  tell  the  truth.  ...  In  an  early 
society  a  narrative  of  no  consequence  will 
almost  certainly  be  truthful.  .  .  .  The  tempta- 
tion to  tamper  with  tlie  truth  will  obtrude 
itself  tirst  upon  those  who  deal  with  weighty 
affairs.  The  poet  atd  the  teller  of  sagas  will 
be  the  first  to  feel  it,  since  it  is  they  who  are 
the  narrators  of  heroic  actions.  The  poet  who 
addresses  himself  to  the  task  of  narrating  truth- 
fully the  heroic  fives  of  the  ancestors  of  his 
race  or  the  myths,  not  myths  to  him,  which 
detail  the  heroic  deeds  of  early  gods,  will  soon 
encounter  the  difficulty  that  some  of  the  actions 
of  which  he  has  heard  are  not  heroic  at  all,  or 
at  least  not  sufScieutly  heroic  for  consistency 
with  the  rest.  His  temptation  wUl  be  to 
exaggerate  the  less  notable  incidents,  to 
heighten  them,  to  bring  them  in  line  with  the 
others,  and  this  device  he  or  his  successors  will 
employ  with  increasing  freedom  tiU  a  large 
element  of  fiction  has  intruded  itself  within 
their  work." 

In  fact,  by  the  natural  process  of  idealisa- 
tion the  clumsy  legend  grows  into  artistically 
elaborated  fiction.  The  drama,  with  a  similar 
legendary  origin,  has  followed  a  similar 
course.  But  at  last,  when  the  stock  of 
fabled  tradition  became  exhausted,  the  story- 
teller was  compelled  to  invent  his  own 
material.  Almost  all  early  English  romances 
had  a  legendary  basis.  As  Mr.  Jack 
observes,  "  the  '  Morte  d' Arthur  '  is  no 
more  a  fictitious  tale  than  the  '  Iliad '  or 
the  '  iEneid.'  "  The  modern  novel  is  the 
growth  of  a  complex  civilisation  which 
demands  a  far  more  flexible  form  to  satisfy 
it  than  the  epic  poem ;  or  the  drama  with  its 
obvious  limitations.  The  novel  may  not  be 
the  noblest  form  of  literarj'  expression,  but, 
from  the  popularpoint  of  view,  it  is  the  fittest ; 
and  it  can  claim  an  evolution  which  certainly 
does  not  detract  from  its  dignity. 

In  his  sympathetic  review  of  Scott  Mr. 
Jack  does  not  pass  over  the  numerous 
blemishes — the  result  of  haste,  carelessness, 
or  inattention — which  mar  so  many  pages 
of  the  "Waverley  Novels";  but  few  writers 
win  dispute  his  opinion  of  that  great 
writer's  magnificent  achievement. 

"  He  is,"  he  writes,  "  always  to  be  compared 
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■with  the  best ;  he  could  do  as  well  as  anybody 
whatever  he  attempted,  and  he  has  attempted 
and  achieved  far  more  than  any  other  English 
novelist  has  either  achieved  or  attempted." 

Between  the  art  of  Scott  and  of  Miss 
Austen  there  is  a  wide  gulf.  No  novelist 
had  a  narrower  range  than  the  authoress 
of  Pride  and  Prejudice  ;  yet  it  has  had 
scope  enough  to  raise  her  among  the 
immortals.  Of  the  atmosphere  in  which 
the  most  delicate  of  literary  miniaturists 
grew  up  Mr.  Jack  gives  a  masterly 
analysis.  "To  have,"  as  she  phrased  it, 
"  good  principles,  to  accept  the  views  of  other 
people,  to  drink  tea,  and  to  talk  a  good  deal 
of  harmless  gossip,  this  was  the  sum  and 
end  of  human  perfection."  Such  a  gospel 
is  not  calculated  to  carry  an  author  far,  yet 
with  all  its  "  tabby  "  restrictions  it  has  given 
Miss  Austen  a  throne  as  sure  as  Scott's  own. 


BRIEFER    MENTION. 


The  Exploits  of  Miles  Standish.  By  Henry 
Johnson.  (Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co.) 
Tuis  is  rather  a  trivial  bit  of  book-making. 
Miles  Standish  was  born  at  Standish — which 
Mr.  Johnson  actually  derives  from  Stand- 
anaught  or  8tand-at-nothing — in  Lancashire, 
fought  at  Ostend,  married,  went  to  Leyden, 
fell  in  with  Bradford  and  others,  and  accom- 
panied them  on  the  Iluijflower  expedition. 
This  is  in  substance  all  that  Mr.  Johnson 
has  to  tell  us  of  the  first  thirty-six  years 
of  his  hero's  life.  "In  dealing  with  this 
period,"  he  tells  us,  he  "  has  used  the 
license  of  probability  and  inference  to 
supjjly  the  deficiency  of  accredited  facts." 
A  most  intolerable  way  of  writing  biography ! 
Standish's  later  history  is,  of  course,  entirelj' 
merged  in  that  of  the  colony ;  and  here 
Mr.  Johnson  cooks  up  once  more  the 
familiar  story  of  the  planting  of  New 
England,  as  it  is  told  in  Governor  Bradford's 
MS.  and  in  the  score  or  so  of  modern  his- 
tories catalogued  at  the  end  of  the  book. 
We  object  also  to  the  miLdly  facetious  vein 
in  which  it  pleases  Mr.  Johnson  to  write. 
His  prose  chapter  after  Longfellow,  on  the 
wooing  of  PriscUla  Alden,  is  a  monumental 
example  of  bow  not  to  do  it. 

*  *  * 

A  Memoir  of  WiUiani  Pengelley,  of  Torquay, 
F.R.S.,  Geologist.  Edited  by  Hester 
Pengelley.  (John  Murray.) 
'WiLLiA:Nr  Pexgelley  was  one  of  the  self- 
taught  men  whose  laborious  accumulation  and 
sifting  of  geological  facts  have  done  much  to 
bxiild  up  the  structure  of  the  modern  science. 
A  brief  memoir  of  so  useful  and  honourable 
a  career  might  have  had  its  place  beside  that 
of  Eobert  Dick  of  Thurso.  The  ponderous 
volume  now  before  us  is  hardly,  we  think, 
justified.  That  Pengelley  met  Mr.  P.  H. 
Gosse  and  his  son  Edmund,  "a  nice  boy," 
or  that  Prince  Nicholas  of  Russia,  who  was 
one  of  his  pupils,  said  when  leaving,  "I 
shall  often  think  of  Mr.  Pengelley,"  is 
surely  not  worth  recording  for  the  benefit 
of  the  world  at  large.  There  are  too  many 
personalia,  too  many  semi-humorous  stories 
of    a    geologist's     encounters    with    open- 


mouthed  natives,  too  many  letters  detailing 
discoveries  which  by  this  time  have  foimd 
their  proper  place  in  some  treatise  or  other. 
The  debris  of  scientific  investigations  is  not 
material  for  biography,  and  the  real  merit 
of  the  man  is  dwarfed  beneath  his  monu- 
mental cairn.  The  most  interesting  part  of 
the  book  is  the  estimate  of  Pengelley' s 
geological  work  contributed  by  Prof.  Bonney. 


The  Pink   Fainj-Boof.     Edited  by  Andrew 

Lang.  (Longmans  &  Co.) 
This  volume  having  been  preceded  by  the 
Blue,  the  Eed,  the  Green,  and  the  Yellow 
Fairy-Books,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  its  quality  is  inferior,  although  Mr. 
Lang  has  gone  far  afield,  and  offers  us 
between  these  covers  stories  from  Japan, 
from  Sicily,  from  Denmark,  and  from  Africa. 
Andersen  has  again  been  called  upon  to 
lend  humour  and  grace  to  the  heterogeneous 
mass,  but  having  already  given  of  his  best 
to  the  colours  aforementioned,  he  is  not  too 
well  represented  here.  "The  Goblin  and 
the  Grocer"  is  a  morality  possessed  of  very 
little  attraction  for  any  child  ;  and  although 
"  The  Fir  Tree  "  is  included,  Mr.  Lang  im- 
perils his  readers'  pleasure,  and  thereby 
exceeds  his  duty  as  an  editor,  by  appending 
to  it  the  comment:  "Here  our  Danish 
author  ends.  This  is  what  people  call  senti- 
ment, and  I  hope  you  enjoy  it!"  "The 
Snow  Queen,"  however,  finds  a  place  in  a 
new  and  pleasant  translation  by  Miss  Alma 
AUeyne,  and  children  who  know  "  Big  Glaus 
and  Little  Claus "  will  be  interested  in 
"The  Cunning  Shoemaker,"  a  Sicilian 
variant.  Mr.  Lang,  by  the  way,  is,  we  are 
glad  to  say,  not  above  hinting  at  a  moral  of 
his  own.  "We  cannot  all  be  young,  alas! 
and  pretty  and  strong,"  he  writes  at  the  end 
of  his  preface ;  "  but  nothing  prevents  us 
from  being  kind,  and  no  kind  man,  woman, 
or  beast  or  bird  ever  comes  to  anything  but 
good  in  these  oldest  fables  of  the  world." 
Mr.  H.  J.  Ford's  illustrations  are  well 
chosen,  his  idea  of  a  Tanuki  being  particu- 
larly satisfactory,  while  the  sister  who 
dropped  toads  as  she  talked  is  a  jewel. 


Memories   and  Fancies.     By  the   late   Lady 

Camilla  Gurdon.  (Longmans  &  Co.) 
This  is  a  collection  of  the  occasional  writings 
by  a  gifted  lady.  It  is  necessarily  a  piece 
of  patchwork,  but  there  are  many  pleasant, 
and  a  few  really  excellent,  things  therein. 
A  bundle  of  Suffolk  stories,  most  of  which 
ajipeared  in  the  Spiealcer,  comes  first.  The 
influence  of  Miss  Wilkins  is  plainly  per- 
ceptible, but  we  cannot  say  more  for  them 
than  that  occasional  odd  scraps  of  character 
come  to  Ught.  '  Nor  have  the  miscellaneous 
stories,  the  verses,  or  the  "  Grown-up-fairy 
tales  "  any  particular  merit.  But  the  half- 
dozen  literary  essays  are  admirable.  Lady 
Gurdon  was  a  charming  essayist ;  her  style 
was  graceful,  flexible,  and  well-bred,  and 
she  could  be  grave  and  light  by  turns  ;  she 
possessed  rare  sweetness,  and  was  stored 
with  kindly  philosophy.  We  should  not 
regret  it  if  her  essays  and  a  few  of  the 
"  Fugitive  Pieces  "  formed  a  tiny  volume  by 
themsejyes,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest  of 
this  book. 


Shtc/h'i   from     Old     Virginia.      By    A.    G 

Bradley.  (^Macmillan  &  Co.) 
Old  A'irgixia  means  for  Mr.  Bradley  the 
Virginia  of  the  fifteen  years  or  so  following 
the  war,  when  slavery  was  dead,  but  a 
generation  brought  up  among  the  tradi- 
tions of  .slavery  still  survived.  It  was  an 
age  of  transition :  the  old  semi-feudal 
civilisation  of  the  ante-bellum  period  had 
fallen  into  decay — indeed,  it  had  begun  to 
fall  into  decay,  owing  to  bad  farming  and 
impoverished  soil,  long  before  the  cataclysm 
— and  the  newer  democratic  modes  of  life 
had  not  yet  succeeded  in  asserting  them- 
selves. Like  all  ages  of  transition,  it  was 
full  of  eccentric  and  picturesque  elements  ; 
and  it  is  by  these  landmarks,  human  and 
architectural,  that  Mr.  Bradley's  imagination 
and  .sympathies  have  been  touched.  He  has 
lived  for  many  years  in  Virginia,  and  he 
aboimds  in  information  upon  its  social,  agricul- 
tural, and  sporting  aspects;  unfortunately, he 
lacks  the  lightness  of  touch  and  the  variety 
of  material  which  alone  could  make  such  a 
book  really  entertaining.  As  a  magazine 
article  each  of  these  papers,  in  Macmillan 
or  Blackwood,  was  good  padding ;  in  bulk 
they  weary  with  a  somewhat  tedious 
iteration.  Mr.  Bradley  observes,  but  not 
very  freshly  or  vividly  ;  he  has  humour,  but 
it  is  humour  of  a  rather  mild  brand.  His 
solid  information  on  tobacco-growing  or  the 
negro  question  is  interesfing,  but  here, 
also,  he  repeats  himself  too  often.  It  is 
curious,  however,  to  learn  that  the  term 
"nigger"  is  seldom  used  by  weU-bred 
Southern  men,  and  never  by  ladies.  The 
man  who  will  get  most  enjoyment  from  Mr. 
Bradley  is  probably  the  sportsman. 


Greece  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.      By  Lewis 

Sergeant.  (T.  Fisher  Unwin.) 
This  might  have  been  a  very  valuable  book, 
but,  unfortunatel}',  Mr.  Sergeant  does  not 
write  on  Greece  as  a  judge,  but  as  a  very 
strenuous  advocate.  The  foundation  of  the 
work  was  published  in  volimie  form  in  1878, 
when  the  Eastern  Question  was  at  its  pre- 
vious acute  stage,  but  the  book  has  been 
largely  re-written  and  considerably  added 
to.  The  introductory  chapter  deals  with  the 
European  crisis  of  the  present  year,  and  is 
devoted  to  asserting  that  not  only  Turkey, 
but  also  all  the  Powers — Great  Britain,  as  a 
matter  of  course — have  been  in  the  wrong 
all  through,  and  Greece  only  in  the  right. 
Since  the  man  in  the  asylum  declared  that 
aU  the  rest  of  the  world  was  mad  and  he 
alone  sane,  but  that  being  in  a  minority  of 
one  he  had  been  shut  up,  there  has  been 
no  such  wholesale  indictment  by  an  indi- 
vidual or  a  nation  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
This  determined  bias  does  away  with  all 
authority  in  Mr.  Sergeant's  book,  and  the 
one-sidedness  of  his  advocacy  causes  the 
reader  to  experience  a  feeling  of  revulsion 
against  the  Greeks  and  their  cause. 
Curiously  enough,  Mr.  Sergeant  has  a  very 
just  appreciation  of  the  work  done  at  Berlin 
in  destroying  the  Treaty  of  San  Stephano ; 
but  this  is  because  he  sees  that  Panslavism, 
the  great  enemy  of  Panhellenism,  was  most 
unjustly  aggrandised  by  that  instrument. 
The  chapters  dealing  with  the  history  of 
Greece  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  are 
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:  ;ott'?r,  and  in  treating  of  tlie  AVar  of  Inde- 
jenlence  Mr.  Sergeant  regrets  the  selfisli- 
ness,  cruelty,  vanity,  and  incompetence  of 
the  men  who  should  have  led  Greece  to  vic- 
tjry.  It  is  just  these  defects,  and,  it  might 
he  added,  the  want  of  honesty,  among  lier 
politicians,  which  have,  greatly  to  the  in- 
iuiy  of  the  AVestern  nations,  made  Greece  so 
feeble  a  bulwark  against  the  encroachments 
of  the  (Slavs.  Tlie  ideal  Greece  would  be  a 
strong  centre  of  Hellenic  and  Western  ideas 
in  the  Levant,  but  the  country  has  un- 
happily refused  to  play  the  part.  Mr.  Ser- 
geant has  written  an  urgent  i^lea  for  what 
we  fear  must  be  regarded  as  a  lost  cause, 
but  if  one  takes  account  of  his  personal  bias, 
Greece  in  the  Kimteen'h  Ccntunj  will  throw 
many  useful  sidelights  on  the  past  and 
present  in  the  East  of  Europe. 

*  *  * 

Ell  [land  and  India :  a  Record  of  Progrexs 
(hirinq  a  Hundred  Years,  i785-1885.  By 
Itomesh  C.  Dutt,  CLE.  (Chatto  & 
A\'^indus.) 
All!.  E.  C.  Ddit  is  probably  the  most  dis- 
tinguished native  member  of  the  Indian 
Civil  Service.  Appointed  after  open  com- 
petition in  1871,  he  has  risen  to  the  high 
jiosts  of  Commissioner  of  a  Division  and 
Tiiember  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Bengal 
He  is  also  known  as  the  author  of  A  Jlisfori/ 
of  Civilisation  in  Ancient  India,  which  shows 
■sride  research  and  scrupulous  fairness  of 
statement.  No  living  man  ought  to  be 
better  qualified,  from  experience,  learning, 
and  sympathy,  to  write  a  record  of  the  pro- 
gress of  India  during  the  last  hundred  3'ears. 
tinfortunatelj',  he  has  not  done  so  in  the 
volume  before  us,  wliich  is  at  once  too  small 
and  too  big.  On  tlie  one  hand,  it  purports 
to  give,  in  IGO  pages,  a  comparative  study 
of  administrative  reform  in  India  and  in 
England  ;  while,  on  the  other,  it  tells  Eng- 
lisli  readers  practically  nothing  that  they  do 
not  already  know.  There  is  some  novelty, 
wo  admit,  in  the  main  idea :  that  liberal  and 
liumanitarian  movements  in  this  coimtry 
have  exercised  their  influence  on  the 
government  of  our  great  Eastern  depen- 
dency. But,  unfortunatel}',  we  are  here 
t(jld  a  great  deal  more  about  the  movements 
in  England  than  about  their  effect  in  India. 
Ear  more  valuable  is  the  concluding  chapter, 
in  which  the  author  deals  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  present  day,  criticising  with 
candour,  and  suggesting  amendments  of  the 
political  machine.  As  one  remedy  for  the 
poverty  of  the  country,  he  proposes  an  ex- 
tension of  the  jjermanent  settlement,  on  the 
ground  that  Bengal  lias  been  proved  to 
resist  famine  better  than  the  other  pro- 
A  inces.  AVliilo  not  averse  to  his  conclusion, 
we  cannot  concede  his  premise.  During  the 
recent  drought  the  destroying  angel  has  not 
been  careful  to  a^  o'd  permanently  settled 
tracts  ;  wlule  the  temporarily  settled  jiro- 
vince  of  Lower  Burma  has  never  known  a 
failure  of  the  crops.  No  one  with  a  know- 
lodge  of  Madras  would  suggest  that  the 
duiation  of  a  settlement  liad  much  to  do 
with  agricultural  prosperity. 

*  *  * 

Library   Coistruction,  Architecture,  and  Fit- 

iinrfs.  By  F.  J.  Burgoyne.  (George  AUen.) 

The   immense  increase   in  the   number   of 

public  libraries  during  the  last  few  years, 


both  in  England  and  America,  has  been 
accompanied  by  considerable  controversy  as 
to  the  methods  of  library  administration, 
and  by  a  vast  ingenuity  in  the  invention  of 
labour-saving  ajipliances.  Mr.  Burgoyne 
has  thought  it  well  to  bring  together,  for 
the  information  of  a  wider  public,  some  of 
the  conclusions  which  the  experience  of 
experts  in  this  matter  has  dictated.  He  has 
performed  his  task  with  minute  care,  with 
wide  knowledge,  and  in  a  commendably 
practical  spirit.  In  the  first  part  of  the 
book  he  discusses  the  principles  on  which 
the  arcliitecture  of  a  library  should  rest, 
and  explains  the  various  types  of  book- 
shelves, indicators,  ladders,  and  the  like, 
which  have  proved  of  service  in  simplifying 
and  quickening  the  distribution  of  books. 
In  the  second  he  describes  the  arrangement 
of  the  principal  libraries  of  two  continents. 
If  anj'thing,  perhaps  Mr.  Burgoyne  is  a 
trifle  too  practical.  AVe  fully  agree  with 
him  that  the  convenience  of  readers  should 
be  made  the  first  consideration,  and  that  the 
inevitable  result  of  making  a  library  into  a 
show  place  is  to  interfere  with  that  con- 
venience. The  Boston  Public  Library  is 
adorned  with  beautiful  frescoes  by  Puvis  de 
Chavannes  and  others,  and  the  crowd  of 
sightseers  is  intolerable.  But,  still,  we 
think  that  a  little  more  attention  to  nistlietic 
effect  in  tlie  designing  of  library  fittings 
would  have  no  such  ill  results.  And,  after 
all,  your  steel  shelves  and  patent  racks  are 
detestably  ugly.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
shoidd  have  been  glad  of  some  indication  of 
the  cost  of  the  many  and  ingenious  devices 
which  Mr.  Burgoyne  describes  and  figures. 
A  chapter  on  private  libraries  might  also 
have  been  added  with  advantage.  But  what 
Mr.  Burgoyne  has  not  done  is  very  little  in 
comparison  with  what  he  has  done.  His 
book  should  be  invaluable,  not  only  to 
librarians,  but  also  to  those  architects  to 
whom  the  designing  of  libraries  falls,  and 
who  often  know  very  little  about  the  actual 
working  of  the  buildings  thej^  construct. 


Statutes  of  Lincoln  Cathedral.  Arranged  by 
the  late  Henry  Bradshaw,  and  edited 
by  Christopher  AVordsworth.  Part  II. 
(Cambridge  University  Press.) 
It  is  several  years  since  the  publication  of 
Part  I.  of  this  work,  containing  tlio  text  of 
the  Lilier  Niger  of  JJncoln  Cathedral,  with 
an  introduction  by  Henry  Bradshaw.  The 
present  part,  which  extends  to  two  goodly 
fasciculi,  contains  a  vast  numl)er  of  Customs 
and  other  documents  from  Lincoln,  together 
with  sets  of  illustrative  Statutes  from  Lich- 
field, Hereford,  York,  and  other  sources. 
Henry  Bradshaw,  alas !  that  burning  light 
of  English  scholarship,  is  gone ;  but  his 
mantle  rests  upon  Canon  AVordsworth,  who 
fully  maintains  liis  colleague's  reputation 
for  precise  and  profound  learning.  The 
work  is  a  storehouse  of  facts  for  jiundits  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  and  many  sections  of 
it,  notably  the  record  of  Bishop  Alnwick's 
visitation  of  the  cathedral  in  1437,  have 
their  interest  for  the  lighter  student  of 
manners  also.  Patheticallj'  cj^uoting  Honry 
Bradshaw's  remark  about  "  the  poison  of 
an  index,"  Canon  AVordsworth  gives  us  a 
magnificent  and  most  valuable  one. 


The  Registers  of  John  de  Sandale  and  Rigaud 
de  Asserio.  By  Francis  Joseph  Baigent. 
(Hampshire  Kecord  Society.) 
The  earliest  episcopal  registers  at  AVin- 
chester  are  those  of  Jolin  de  Pontissara 
(1282-1304)  and  Henry  AVodeloke  (130.5- 
1316).  Mr.  Baigent  found  it  more  con- 
venient to  deal  first  with  the  less  bulky 
volumes  wliich  come  third  and  fourth  in 
the  series.  These  he  has  printed  in  extenso, 
with  careful  biographical  notices  of  the  two 
bishops,  and  a  liberal  supplement  of  illus- 
trative documents.  The  Eegisters  extend 
from  1316-1323,  and  contain  principally 
episcopal  licenses  and  mandates,  letters 
dimissory  and  records  of  ordinations  and  of 
institutions  to  benefices.  AVo  have  nothing 
but  praise  for  the  care  and  industry  with 
which  the  editor  has  performed  his  task. 
The  Hampsliire  Record  Society  appears  to 
bo  hardly  up  to  time  with  its  issues,  as  this 
is  nominally  the  volume  for  1893. 


Publications    of    th'.    Society  for    Promoting 

Christian  Knowledge. 
AVe  have  received  a  large  batch  of  these — 
fifteen  volumes  in  all.  II<roes  of  ih^  Chitral 
Siege  appeals  to  boy  patriotism,  and  in 
no  way  shirks  the  encouragement  of  the 
military  feeling.  The  deeds  of  Colonel 
Kelly,  Sir  George  Eobertson,  Major  Town- 
sliend.  Captain  Campbell,  and  Lieutenants 
Gurdon  and  Harley,  are  fully  recounted. 
Th"  Machinery  of  the  Universe  is  a  small 
book  of  120  pages,  in  which  Mr.  A.  E. 
Dolheur  explains  how  all  phenomena 
are  caused  by  various  forms  of  motion. 
Bo3's  will  enjoy  trying  the  easy  experiment 
of  making  smoke  rings.  They  will 
revel,  too,  in  the  attempt  to  make  their 
smoke  rings  do  the  fourteen  queer 
things  of  which  the  author  says  they 
are  capable.  A  little  book  on  The 
P.ipal  Co  ■'dares  is  interesting  and  moderate 
in  tone.  Then  we  have  more  than  half- 
a-dozen  stories  for  children  and  young 
girls.  The  Parting  TTays,  a  love-story 
with  lights  and  shades  and  a  happy  end- 
ing, is  from  the  pen  of  Jlrs.  Newman,  a 
writer  not  unknown  to  young  people,  Ifiss 
Carres  Young  Ladies  is  a  story  of  mission 
work,  told  with  considerable  humour, 
and  ending  with  a  wedding  on  Easter 
Sunday.  By  Sirtal  Sands,  a  story  of  ship- 
wreck and  smuggling  on  the  Isle  of  Man 
coast,  by  Edward  N.  Hoare,  may  be  trusted 
to  keep  a  boy  out  of  mischief  until  he  has 
finished  it.  Similarly,  an  iimpiiet  little  girl 
can  be  steadied  by  making  her  a  present  of 
inid  Gwen,  by  Marie  A.  TassoU.  This  is  a 
story  of  schoolgirl  life. 


The  Architectural  Review.     Yol.  I.     (Eifing- 

ham  House,  Strand,  AV.C.) 
This  handsome  volume,  completing  the  first 
half-year  in  its  history,  augurs  well  for  the 
future  of  the  Architectural  Review.  Type 
and  illustrations  are  alike  excellent,  and  the 
literaiy  matter  is  such  as  to  attract  readers 
who  have  only  a  nodding  acquaintance  with 
arcliitectural  matters.  The  student  of 
London,  for  instance,  will  do  well  to  go  to 
this  volume  and  its  successors  for  informa- 
tion. 
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NOTES   AND   NEWS. 

THE  first  edition  of  Lord  Tennyson's  Life, 
consisting  of  five  thousand  copies, 
having  been  entirely  exhausted,  a  reprint  is 
in  hand  and  will  be  ready  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days.  Meanwhile  the  biography  has 
galvanised  both  quarterlies  into  extra- 
ordinary activity.  The  biography  is  the 
text  of  a  long  and  careful  article  in  both 
the  Quarterly  and  the  Edinburgh. 


For  no  apparent  reason,  the  new  Quar- 
terly passes  seventeen  minor  poets  under 
hurried  review.  The  seventeen  begin  with 
Mr.  Kipling,  and  end  with  Mr.  Alfred  Austin, 
and  between  them  come  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert, 
Mr.  Bridges,  Mr.  Watson,  Sir  Edwin  Arnold, 
Mr.  Dobson,  Mr.  Lang,  Mr.  Francis 
Thompson,  Mr.  John  Davidson,  Mr.  Le 
Gallienne,  Mrs.  Meynell,  Mr.  Walter  (!) 
Ernest  Henley,  Mr.  H.  D.  Traill,  Mr. 
Ashby  Sterry,  Mr.  G.  E.  Sims,  and  Mr. 
Clement  Scott.  Why  some  of  these  singers 
should  be  dragged  into  the  light  of  day,  only 
to  be  breathlessly  despatched  into  retire- 
ment again,  we  cannot  imagine. 


Mr.  Lang,  for  example,  is  judged  as  a 
poet  purely  on  his  Ballades  in  Blue  China 
(1888),  while  a  little  piece  of  verse  by  his 
friend  Mr.  Dobson,  inserted  in  that  volume, 
is  cited  as  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Lang's  own  flaw- 
lessness  of  form.  This  is  both  careless  and 
misleading.  Since  Ballades  in  Blue  China 
appeared,  Mr.  Lang  has  written  the  verse 
in  Grass  of  Parnassus  and  Ban  and  Arriere 
Ban.  That  is  to  say,  he  has  written  "  Twi- 
light on  Tweed "  and  "  In  Memoriam, 
H.B.,"  and  the  sonnets  on  Burnaby  and 
Homer,  and  other  pieces  that  might  be  men- 
tioned— all  of  which  entitle  him  to  more 
respect  than  the  Quarterly  Review  tenders. 
With  some  of  the  critic's  decisions  we  do  not 
quarrel;    but  it  is  hard   to   see   Mr.    Gil- 


bert ranked  higher  as  a  poet  than  Mrs. 
IMeynell,  Mx.  Bridges,  and  Mr.  Henley ; 
and  the  Quarterly  is  the  last  place  where,  of 
old,  one  woidd  have  expected  to  find  a 
parody  of  the  methods  of  Mr.  Ashby  Sterry, 
Mr.  Sims,  and  Mr.  Clement  Scott. 


Is  anything  wrong  with  English  printing  ? 
We  are  led  to  ask  the  question  by  casually 
noticing  that  a  new  novel  of  Messrs.  Hutchin- 
son's has  been  printed  in  Holland,  and  that 
Edna  Lyall's  new  story,  Wayfaring  Men, 
which  proceeds  from  the  house  of  Longman, 
has  been  printed  from  wretched  American 
plates.  Mo.st  novels,  it  is  true,  are  but  for 
a  day,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  be  badly  prepared. 


At  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  one- 
volume  edition  of  Mr.  Austin  Dobson's 
poems,  containing  all  that  he  deems  most 
valuable,  it  is  not  inappropriate  to  give 
figures  denoting  the  popularity  of  this  sweet 
but  low-voiced  poet.  Old  World  Idylls  has 
reached  its  eleventh  thousand  ;  At  th-e  Sign 
of  the  Lyre,  its  eighth ;  and  the  three  illus- 
trated volumes.  The  Ballad  of  Beau  Brocade, 
Proverbs  in  Porcelahi,  and  The  Story  of  Rosina 
are  respectively  in  their  twelfth,  seventh,  and 
tenth  thousand. 


A  LADY  has  set  to  music  some  of  the 
poems  from  Mr.  Stevenson's  Child's  Garden 
of  Verses,  and  Mr.  Crockett  has  supplied  an 
introduction  to  the  book.  Frankly,  we  do 
not  like  Mr.  Crockett's  introductions.  At  a 
romance  of  adventure  we  consider  him  an 
able  hand,  but  an  introduction  demands  a 
gift  of  self-effacement  which  he  does  not 
possess.     He  writes : 

"  In  part  payment  of  kindly  ,debt,  I  write 
this  foreword  to  one  or  two  of  Mr.  E.  L. 
Stevenson's  loveliest  child-songs,  set  to  sweet 
and  fitting  music.  Stevenson  I  am  prepared  to 
uphold  at  all  times,  and  writing  upon  any 
subject.  'I  mark,'  he  wrote  of  some  review 
article  supposed  by  him  to  be  mine — '  I  mark 
yom-  hand  in  the  So-and-So,  and  am  grieved  with 
your  monstrous  ingratitude  in  the  matter  of  the 
"  Foot-note  to  History  "  ' — meaning.  I  suppose, 
that  this  book  had  been  discriminated  from  the 
general  meed  of  praise  and  objected  to  by  the 
critic.  But  the  reproach  was  not  mine.  The 
article  was  written  by  some  clansman  less  loyal 
than  I.  For  to  this  day  I  am  as  ready  to  stand 
an  examination  upon  the  relations  of  Malietoa 
and  Matafaa  and  the  misdeeds  of  the  Germans 
upon  Samoa  as  on  Allan  himself,  or  upon  the 
connexion  of  the  supei-fluous  honesty  of  Jim 
Hawkins's  mother  with  the  Scotch  school  of 
philosophy." 

Now,  this  surely  is  not  the  way  to  prepare 
the  reader  for  a  collection  of  Mr.  Stevenson's 
child-verses. 


The  book,  which  bears  the  title  Song 
Flowers  (Gardner,  Darton  &  Co.),  is,  however, 
interesting,  apart  from  the  music,  for  its 
illustrations  by  Mr.  Gordon  Browne.  Mr. 
Charles  Robinson's  charming  pictorial  fan- 
cies, suggested  by  these  poems,  are  well 
known.  A  comparison  of  the  work  of  tlie 
older  and  more  matter-of-fact  artist  is 
interesting.  Mr.  Stevenson  once  said,  "  I 
must  write  a  book  for  Gordon  Browne  to 
illustrate ;  he  always  puts  me  in  good- 
humour  with  my  people." 


Each  autumn  seems  now  to  produce  its 
own  naturaUst.  Last  year  brought  forth 
Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc,  with  new  and  engaging 
facts  about  beasts  for  the  delectation  of  bad 
children.  This  year  Mr.  Lang  introduces  us 
to  Miss  Sj'bil  Corbet  mtat  four,  who  offers 
facts  concerning  a  region  to  which  she  alone 
has  entrance.  Her  book  is  called  Animal 
Land  (.T.  M.  Dent  &  Co.),  and  this  is  her 
own  account  of  that  locality :  "  Animal  land 
where  there  are  no  People  is  quite  near,  only 
you  can't  see  it.  It  is  a  kind  of  Garden 
Cage,  with  the  North  Pole  and  the  sea 
always  roughling  and  wavy.  In  the  sum- 
mer they  like  to  be  hotter  and  hotter,  and 
in  the  winter  colder  and  colder.  They  live 
by  the  North  Pole  and  in  the  leafy  places 
near.  It  is  always  light  there,  always  daj' ; 
they  climb  the  Poles  and  always  jilay.  That 
is  Animal  Land." 


Froji  the  foregoing  description,  dictated 
by  Miss  Corbet  to  her  mother,  one  would 
suppose  the  book  to  be  a  kind  of  unofficial 
appendix  to  Dr.  Nansen's  great  work.  The 
pictures  of  the  various  creatures,  drawn  by 
Miss  Corbet  from  hints  supplied  by  the 
naturalist,  suggests  that  the  influence  of  Mr. 
Edward  Lear  has  been  felt  in  the  Corbet 
nursery.  We  have  the  Kank,  an  animal 
that  lives  in  the  forest,  eats  hay,  and  comes 
every  morning  up  to  the  front  door ;  the 
Didd ;  the  Wuss,  an  animal  that  turns  its 
back  and  eats  snakes ;  the  Jumma,  an 
animal  that  likes  chocolate  and  rabbits,  and 
is  a  Uttle  blingey ;  the  Junn,  an  animal  that 
makes  friends  very  easily ;  the  Pokiban  ; 
the  Joox,  an  animal  that  growls,  and  eats 
cabbages  and  beans ;  and  the  Toop.  A  Cjuaint 
and  original  company. 


New  editions  of  Alice  in  Wonderhmd  and 
Through  the  Looking- Glass  are  announced  by 
Messrs.  MacmiUan.  Lewis  Carroll  has 
written  new  prefaces,  and  Sir  John  Tenniel's 
drawings  are  to  be  printed  from  new  electro- 
types. This  issue  will  bring  Alice  in 
Wonderland  to  its  eighty-sixth,  and  Through 
the  Looking-  Glass  to  its  sixty -first,  thousand. 


In  that  section  of  the  American-  Book 
Buyer  which  is  reserved  for  notes  and 
c[ueries,  a  poem  has  been  attributed  to  one 
George  Cooper.  We  ilo  nut  know  the 
poem,  of  which  the  first  line  runs  : 

"  There  came  to  port  the  other  night," 

but  it  is  interesting  to  read  the  humorous 
claim  to  the  authorship  thereof  which  is 
urged  by  Mr.  George  C.  Cable,  the  writer 
of  Old  Creole  Days.  He  says,  in  a  note 
to  the  editor  of  the  section  : 

"  I  have  an  impression  that  it  was  Coopered  by 
quite  another  George.  My  impression  is  that  it 
was  written  by  mj'self  twenty-seven  years  ago, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  bhth  of  my  first  child. 
If  you  can't  take  my  word  for  it,  I  can  show 
you  the  child.  I  am  not  a  frequent  versifier, 
and  never  should  have  prized  this  bit  if  it  had 
not  immediately,  upon  its  first  pubhcation  (in 
the  New  Orleans  Picayune),  begun  a  mad 
career  of  getting  stolen — Hke  '  Helen  of  Troy ' 
and  others.  It  is  only  three  days  since  I  wrote 
to  a  Chicago  publishing  house  to  say  that  it 
was  not  writ'.en  by  Mortimer  M.  Thompson,  as 
accredited  in  a  volume  called  The  Humhler 
Poets.      Let  me  tell  you,  even  the  humblest 
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poet '  will  turn.'  And  I  wish  my  conscious  or 
unconscious  trespassers  would  give  this  much- 
stoleu  trifle  a  respite.  Zounds,  man  !  have  1 
done  nothing  else  worth  stealing  ?  It's  morti- 
fj-ing-" 

Mr.  Axstey's  Tinted  Venus  appeared  so 
long  ago  in  Mr.  Arrowsmith's  Bristol 
Library,  and  was  presented  in  so  transitory 
a  guise,  that  to  many  persons  it  wUl  be,  in 
its  new  form,  a  new  book.  The  story  is 
among  the  best  book-farces  that  exist — 
than  Viee  Versa  less  comic,  but  than  The 
Fallen  Idol,  its  other  companion,  more.  To 
the  new  edition,  which  Messrs.  Harper 
and  Brothers  issue,  'Mw  Bernard  Partridge 
supplies  pictures.  IVIr.  Partridge  has  bef(jro 
illustrated  Mr.  Anstey  more  happily,  but 
these  will  suffice,  althougii  Leander  Tweddle, 
as  the  artist  conceives  liim,  differs  from  our 
own  mental  picture  of  that  pitiable  dresser 
of  hair. 


That  quiet  little  quarterly  review  of  aU 
the  arts.  The  Borne,  ventures  this  month  to 
traffic  with  colour.  As  an  accompaniment 
to  an  appreciation  of  the  Japanese  artist 
Hiroshige  by  Mr.  Charles  Holme,  two  ex- 
amples of  his  work  are  given  in  colour. 
They  are,  of  course,  much  reduced,  but  are, 
none  the  less,  very  pleasing. 


TuEEE  seems  to  be  some  pleasant  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  original  and  correct 
text  of  the  epigram,  "  This  world's  a  city 
fuU  of  streets."  It  will  be  roiuenibered 
that  our  reviewer  advanced  a  version  of  it 
which  he  considered  "  undeniably  superior  " 
to  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Aubrey  Stewart,  in 
his  recently  published  English  Epigrams  and 
Epitaphs.  The  Dundee  Advertiser,  referring 
to  the  two  versions,  says  : 
"There  is,  perhaps,  a  better  version  than 
either.  It  is  inscribed  on  a  mural  tablet  in 
Elgin  Cathedral  burying- ground,  and  from  its 
date,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  original : 
"  '  This  world  is  a  citie  full  of  streets, 

And  death  is  the  morcat  that  all  men  meets. 

If  life  were  a  thing  that  money  could  buy, 

The  poor  coidd  not  live,  and  the  rich  would 
not  die.'  " 
A  Dundee  correspondent  now  tries  to  cap  the 
Dundee  Advertiser'' s  version.  In  sending  us 
the  above  cutting  he  writes  : 
"  I  have  a  large  jug,  one  gallon  capacity, 
with  what  may  be  a  better  version  of  '  This 
world's  a  city '  than  the  supposed  original  in 
Elgin  Churchyard ;  at  least,  as  far  as  rhythm 
goes,  and,  perhaps,  the  sentiment.  It  was 
brought  from  Newcastle  more  than  fifty  years 
ago  by  my  father,  a  shipmaster.  Herewith  is 
exact  copy,  and  I  notice  that  '  where '  in  the 
second  line  the  h  has  been  dropped.  English- 
like, and  '  were  '  substituted  for  '  where'  !  My 
version  is  this ; 

"'The  world's   a  city  with  many   a   crooked 
street, 

And  death's   a  market-place   were  all  men 
meet ! 

If  life  was  merchandise  which  men  could 

buy, 
The  rich  woidd  live,  the  poor  alone  would 
die.'  " 


A  NEW  feature  of  The  Ladg^i  lieahn,  a 
magazine  whose  scope  is  sutKciently  ex- 
plained in  its  title,  will  be  a  series  of  love- 
songs,  translated  by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  from 
various  languages,  among  them  being  the 
Japanese,  in  whioli  tongue,  as  a  recent  event 
proves,  he  is  a  skilled  wooer.  The  originals 
will  bo  printed  side  by  side  with  the  English 
versions,  in  order,  wo  suppose,  that  the  ladies 
who  road  this  periodical  may  satisfy  them- 
selves of  the  accuracy  of  the  translation. 


Chajman's  Magazine  will  in  future  contain 
one  or  more  articles  by  export  writers  on 
subjects  of  immediate  social,  literary,  or 
general  interest.  The  first  of  these  articles 
wUl  be  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Andrew  Lang, 
on  "  The  Bookselling  Question,"  and  will 
deal,  from  the  literary  and  public  point  of 
view,  with  the  important  scheme  lately  pro- 
pounded in  the  interest  of  the  Bookselling 
Trade,  and  now  being  considered  officially 
by  authors,  publishers,  and  booksellers. 

The  recently  projected  Hampstead  Annual 
will  be  published  in  November.  Among  the 
contributors  will  be  Sir  Walter  Besant, 
Canon  Ainger,  Dr.  Horton,  Mr.  Arthur 
Waugh,  Mr.  II.  W.  Nevinson,  and  Mr. 
Frederick  Wedmore.  The  editor  is  Mr. 
Ernest  Ehys. 


Poems  of  the  Love  and  Pride  of  England,  the 
volume  of  patriotic  verse  which  Mr.  Frederick 
Wedmore  and  his  daughter  have  been  pre- 
paring for  nearly  two  years,  is  now  practically 
ready  for  publication,  and  will  be  issued  by 
Messrs.  Ward  &  Lock  in  very  tasteful  form, 
with  a  title-page  of  special  beauty.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  not  a  single  living  poet  of  any  real 
importance  who  has  written  patriotic  verse 
will  be  foujid  absent  from  the  volume,  while 
the  poets  of  earlier  generations  are  to  be 
represented  by  some  of  their  least-known,  as 
well  as  by  their  most  familiar,  efforts. 

The  Fine  Art  Society,  of  148,  New  Bond- 
street,  London,  will  recommence  their  special 
exhibitions  with  a  collection  of  autograph 
letters  and  literary  MSS.  In  many  cases 
not  merely  single  letters  will  be  shown, 
but  volumes  of  letters,  as,  for  instance,  those 
of  Tasso,  Locke,  Sterne,  Pope,  Johnson, 
and  Shelley.  Among  the  original  MSS. 
will  be  Keats's  Endgmion  and  Lamia,  and 
works  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Southey,  Moore, 
Goldsmith,  and  Cowper.  Autograi^h  letters 
of  a  number  of  royal  personages  are  also  to 
be  shown,  together  with  those  of  authors, 
painters,  warriors,  statesmen,  divines,  musi- 
cians, and  actors. 


Mr.  Grakt  Eicn-i-RDs  has  just  ready  for 
publication  a  work  on  which  Mr.  Grant 
Allen  has  been  engaged  intermittently  ever 
since  ho  left  Oxford  :  The  Evolation^  of  the 
Idea  of  God :  an  Enquirg  into  the  Origins  of 
Religions.  The  greater  part  of  this  volume 
is  new,  but  certain  chapters  have  been 
already  published  in  the  form  of  review 
articles  in  the  Fortnightly  and  Contemporarg 
Reviews. 


The  special  winter  number  of  Tlw  Studio, 
to  be  ready  early  in  No\omber,  will  consist 
of  an  inquiry  into  Children's  Books  and 
their  Illustrators,  written  by  Mr.  Gleeson 
"SVliito,  and  illustrated  by  a  large  number 
of  examples  hy  various  artists. 


EXCUESIONS    IN    CEITICISM. 

IV. — The  Withheld  Poems  of  Tennyson. 

"The  artist  is  known  by  his  self -limitation," 
said  Tennyson  ;  and  he  righteously  con- 
demned the  publication  of  "  chips  from  the 
workshop"  of  poets.  Yet  his  son,  in  the 
recent  biography  of  his  father,  has  pub- 
lished a  number  of  poems  and  lines 
which  Tennyson  withheld  from  the  public. 
They  prove,  by  Tennyson's  own  rule,  that 
Tennyson  was  an  artist.  The  only  value  of 
their  publication  is  to  show  how  little  we 
lose,  how  much  we  gain,  by  such  self- 
limitation  ;  and  to  impress  upon  j'oung 
poets  the  necessity  of  using  like  self-denial. 
The  first  thing  needful  to  notice  is  the  very 
early  "Coach  of  Death."  It  has  not  a 
foreshadowing  of  the  coming  Tennyson  in 
style,  yet  it  contains  the  argument  of  "The 
Vision  of  Sin."  The  gaunt  traveller,  the 
thin-shanked  host,  are  all  there ;  but  in 
style  it  is  a  youthfully  wanton  following  of 
Burger  and  his  German  kin.  His  early 
LTniversity  residence  yields  two  fragments, 
both  of  which  anticipate  his  maturer  style  : 
the  one  in  description,  the  other  in  political 
utterance.  But  the  earliest  complete  poem 
of  importance  is  "  Anacaona."  His  charac- 
teristic love  of  new  and  musical  metrical 
combinations  first  shows  itself  in  this.  I 
referred  but  lately,  in  one  of  these  essays, 
to  the  resemblance  between  Mangan  a,nd 
Edgar  Poe  in  their  treatment  of  the  iterative 
refrain.  Clearly,  however,  the  thing  was 
in  the  air,  for  here  we  find  the  same  device 
in  a  minor  degree. 

"  Bathing  iu  the  slumbrous  coves, 

In  the  cocoa- shadowed  coves 

Of  sun-bright  Xaraguay," 

quite  hints  the  method  of  Edgar  Poe ;  and 
not  only  Poo,  but  Mangan,  excels  Tennyson 
in  this  kind.  "  Anacaona  "  is  as  deficient 
in  striking  substance  as  Mangan  ;  while  its 
metre,  for  all  its  elaboration,  falls  short 
of  the  Irish  poet's  felicity.  The  rhymes 
did  not  satisfy  Tennyson,  we  are  told, 
which  probably  means  the  arrangement 
of  rhymes — the  metrical  form.  And  he 
was  right  ;  it  does  not  acliieve  its  inten- 
tion. The  long  "  Hesperides,"  we  are  told, 
he  was  sorry  for  having  omitted  from  his 
"  Juvenilia."  But  we  may  thank  his  better 
and  earlier  judgment.  In  its  form  (and  it 
depends  on  form  rather  than  on  substance) 
it  is  somewhere  between  the  "Lotus 
Eaters"  and  such  poems  as  "The  Mer- 
man." Coleridge,  who  rightly  blamed  him 
because  in  his  first  volume  he  had  adven- 
tured novel  combinations  before  he  was 
securely  groimded  in  regular  metro,  would 
have  found  yet  more  fault  with  the 
"  Hesperides."  Its  unfulfilled  intention 
came  (metrically)  to  golden  fruit  in  the 
"Lotus-Eaters";  and  we  lose  nothing  by 
its  absence  from  his  poems.  A  following 
sonnet — "  Lasting  Sorrow  " — has  an  excel- 
lent final  couplet : 

"  I  am  so  dark,  alas  !  and  thou  so  bright, 

When   wo   two   meet  there's   never    perfect 

light." 

A   sonnet   on  Cambridge,    also,  written  in 

1830,  is  good  in  a  minor  kind.    And,  finally, 

a   sonnet    on  the    "Nightingale"    has    an 
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octave  charming  in  itself,  and  notable  as 
the  basis  of  a  lovely  passage  in  the  "  Lotus- 
Eaters  "  : 

"  Check  every  outflash,  every  ruder  sally 

Of  thought  and  speech,  speak  low,  and  give 

up  wholly 
Tfiy  sph-it  to  mild-minded  Melancholy  : 
This  is  the  place.     Thto'  yonder  poplar  alley. 
Below,  the  blue  green  river  windeth  slowly, 
But  in  the  middle  of  the  sombre  valley 
The  crisped  waters  murmur  musically, 
And  all  the  haunted  place  is  dark  and  holy." 

But  so  much — by  far  the  greater  part — of 
these  poems  reads  like  Tennyson  imitating 
himself.  "The  Statesman  "  and  "Truth" 
are  of  this  kind;  "The  Mother's  Ghost" 
is  not  even  Tennyson's  ghost ;  it  is  nothing. 
And  of  the  patriotic  songs  what  shall  be 
said?  "  Britons,  guard  your  own,"  is  pain- 
fully poor;  "  Hands  all  round,"  in  spite  of 
lines  wliich  have  the  dignified  Tennysonian 
manner,  is  quite  below  the  liigh  poetic 
mark.  "The  Philosopher"  is  a  perfect  ex- 
ample of  workmanship  without  inspiration. 
But  why  go  on  ?  Tennj'son  thought  none  of 
these  things  worthy  a  place  in  his  publislied 
work ;  and  their  publication  shows  that 
he  liad  admirable  self -judgment.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  omitted  stanzas  from  Ids 
various  poems  ;  they  deserved  oniission,  and 
not  posthumous  publication.  The  best  of 
them  are  some  of  those  excluded  from  the 
"Dream  of  Fair  Women."  This  astro- 
nomical stanza,  for  instance : 

"  Eegions  of  lucid  matter  taking  forms, 
Brushes  of  fire,  hazy  gleams. 
Clusters   and   beds   of   worlds,   and   bee-like 

swarms. 
Of  suns  and  starry  streams." 

This  is  fine  and  vivid  :  it  and  its  companion 
stanzas  were  doubtless  left  out  to  gain  com- 
pactness. Ho  had  intended  (so  we  are  told) 
to  insert  sculptures  in  that  rich  poem,  but 
only  finished  two.  The  iirst,  of  Elijah,  is 
good,  but  not  magical  like  the  pictures  we 
possess : 

"  Tall,  eager,  lean  and  strong,  his  cloak  wiud- 
borne 
Behind,  his  forehead  heavenly  bright 
From  the  clear  marble  pouring  glorious  scorn, 
Lit  as  ■with  inner  light." 

The  second,  of  Olympias,  I  think  better,  and 
not  im worthy  of  a  place  in  the  poem.  The 
omitted  prologue,  on  the  otlier  hand,  to 
"The  Gardener's  Daughter"  is  all  work- 
manship, workmanship,  and  decidedly  is 
better  away.  Nevertheless,  in  that  poem 
occurs  the  single  omission  which  I  find  it 
possible  to  regret : 

"  Her  beauty  grew  :    till  drawn  in  narrowing 

arcs, 
The  southing  Autumn  touch'd  with  sallowed 

gleams 
The  granges  on  the  fallows." 

That  is  magical,  in  Tennyson's  finest  style  of 
pictorial  suggestion.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
excised  because  Fitzgerald  said  it  was  taken 
from  a  landscape — background  in  a  picture 
by  Titian — surely  the  very  strangest  reason 
ever  assigned  for  an  omission  !  Let  us  thank 
and  admire  tlie  great  poet's  judgment,  that 
it  is  the  sole  iU-advisod  excision  which  his 
son's  Memoir  has  been  able  to  bring  to  light. 
Francis  Tuompson. 


WHAT  THE  PEOPLE  EEAD. 

m. — A  Novelist. 

It  struck  me  first  as  I  placed  the  candle  by 
my  bedside  and  looked  round  the  room.  I 
had  ridden  down  on  my  bicj-cle  to  dine  and 
sleep.  We  had  dined  pleasantly  and  talked 
long ;  my  brain  was  awake  and  needed  a 
soporific.  For  my  liost,  besides  being  a 
story-teller  whose  words  are  quoted  among 
publishers  at  many  guineas  per  thousand, 
is  a  .stimulative  talker,  and  he  had  made  me 
think.  And  thought  is  a  bad  nightcap. 
Looking  round  the  room,  I  saw  a  bookcase 
over  the  mantelpiece — empty.  Yet  not 
absolutely  empty,  for  lying-  flat  in  one 
corner  was  a  book  of  hymns,  adapted,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  to  the  use  of  Congrega- 
tionalists.  It  struck  me  even  more  forciblj- 
the  next  morning,  when  I  wandered  about 
in  search  of  a  newspaper,  or,  in  default  of  a 
newspaper,  a  book.  Nothing  of  the  kind  was 
visible  but  a  two  months  old  copy  of  the  Art 
Journal  and  an  illustrated  paper  which  con- 
tained an  interview  with  the  novelist. 
Tobacco,  food,  drink,  pictures,  music,  but 
no  literature.  I  found  him  lighting  his 
after-breakfast  pipe  upon  the  lawn. 

"  I  say,"  I  began,  "  I  can't  find  anything 
to  read." 

He  looked  at  me  a  little  curiously. 

"If  j'ou  really  want  a  book,"  lie  said, 
"  ask  my  wife.  There  are  lots  in  the 
house  ;  only — to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  don't 
know  where  they  are." 

"But  the  last  time  I  was  here,"  I  said, 
"the  place  was  infested  with  now  books. 
You  were  reviewing,  you  know." 

"  I've  given  up  reviewing,"  he  said.  "  I'm 
getting  on  with  my  new  storv." 

"Well,  but  where  are  the  books?"  I 
asked. 

"  I  expect,"  he  said,  cramming  a  finger 
into  the  bowl  of  his  pipe,  "  they're  sold." 

"But  don't  you  read  yourself  between 
whiles?"  I  inquired.  "Just  as  a  relaxa- 
tion ?  " 

He  drew  me  by  the  arm  to  a  seat  and  we 
sat  down. 

"  Look  here,"  he  said,  "you've  put  your 
finger  on  my  vice.     I  don't  read  anything." 

"  Don't  read  anything?" 

"Nothing.  I'm  in  the  position  of  the 
man  who  has  to  take  the  pledge  to  avoid 
becoming  a  habitual  drunkard.  I've  got 
the — well,  you  might  call  it  the  cavocthe-^ 
Iffjendi — in  a  virulent  form.  Every  scrap 
of  printed  matter  that  comes  under  my  eye 
has  got  to  be  read  before  I  can  settle  down 
to  work.  It  doesn't  matter  how  footling  it 
is.  If  it  is  only  a  price-list  which  a  draper 
has  sent  to  my  wife  it's  got  to  be  read,  if 
once  I  get  hold  of  it.  As  to  tlie  morning 
paper — why,  I  can't  get  through  it  before 
lunch." 

"Then,"  I  said,  "you  don't  take  in  a 
morning  paper  ?  " 

"  Not  when  I'm  working,"  he  replied. 
"At  least  I  never  see  it.  My  wife  looks 
after  that.  Any  new  book  or  paper  that 
comes  into  the  house  she  seizes  and  hides, 
and  I  never  come  across  it.  If  I  did,  I 
assure  you  I  should  have  to  read  it  from 
end  to  end.  Then  the  whole  day  would  be 
gone  and  no  work  done." 


"  But  don't  you  want  to  read  to — well^ 
improve  your  style,  or  for  pleasure  ?  " 

"  As  for  style,"  he  said,  "  I  think  style 
comes  from  the  inside  of  a  man,  not  from 
the  outside.  To  a  novelist,  for  instance,  it 
would  bo  as  absurd  to  try  to  copy  Steven- 
son's style  as  to  copy  liis  velveteen  coat. 
The  effect  you  made  wouldn't  be  worth 
making.     As  to  pleasure " 

"Well,  don't  you  find  pleasure  in  reading 
good  stuff  ?  Would  you  as  soon  read  a 
draper's  price  list  or  the  advertisements  in 
the  Times  as,  say,  St.  Ices  ?  " 

"Oh,  certainly  not,"  he  said.  "The  con- 
firmed inebriate  probably  likes  good  liquor 
better  than  bad,  though  lio'll  drink  the 
worst  rather  than  none.  I  would  rather 
read  good  stuff ;  for  choice  I  think  I  would 
rather  read  the  transactions  of  scientific 
societies  and  accounts  of  discoveries  in 
chemistry,  biology,  and  so  forth.  But  any- 
thing that's  printed  is  enough  to  compel  me 
to  put  off  my  work  until  it's  read." 

"  Then  you  don't  care  particularly  about 
reading  novels  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  fancy  the  novelist  approaches 
the  novel  from  a  special  point  of  view.  The 
general  reader  reads  for  tlie  story.  The 
novelist  looks  at  the  method  of  telling.  He 
is  like  the  builder  whom  you  .show  over  your 
new  house.  Tlie  builder  doesn't  bother 
about  tlie  paint  and  the  paper  ;  he  has  an 
eye  to  the  foundations,  and  the  thickness  of 
tlie  walls,  and  the  stuff  the  walls  are  built 
of.  Now  when  I  read  a  novel  I  am  always 
on  the  look-out  to  see  how  it  was  put 
together.  It's  the  technique  that  interests 
me.  Of  course,  as  I  said,  anything  that  is 
printed  interests  me  —  but  a  good  novel 
Iiolds  me  more  securely  than  a  draper's 
catalogue,  because  it  is  better  done." 

"  Then  which  is  the  novelist  you  most 
carefully  avoid  ?  " 

He  considered  for  a  moment,  then  he 
replied:  "Henry  James.  That  is,  when  I 
want  to  write  mj'self.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  read  every  line  lie  writes,  and  can't  do  a 
stroke  of  work  for  a  week  afterwards.  You 
see,  you  can't  imitate  him,  and  you  can't  see 
how  he  does  it.  I  imagine  that  most  writers 
have  the  same  feeling  about  Henry  James. 
He  is  the  novelist  for  novelists,  because  only 
a  man  who  writes  novels  has  the  feeling 
for  technique.  The  general  public,  I 
believe,  don't  care  about  him  because  there 
is  nothing  particularly  exciting,  or  imjaroper, 
or  instructive,  in  his  stories.  But  the  way 
he  writes  them — Good  Lord  !  "  He  sighed 
gently,  and  knocked  the  ashes  from  liis 
pipe. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  if  you  go  and  find  the 
wife,  she  wiU  probably  give  you  something 
to  read.     I've  got  to  go  and  write." 


PAEIS    LETTEE. 

(From  our  French  Correspondent. J 

The  sentence  pronounced  against  sequela 
seems  inevitable.  Even  the  delicate  and 
incomparable  style  of  M.  Anatole  France  is 
doomed  to  failure  when  he  attempts  to  re- 
peat a  triumph  in  the  same  path.  Z'  Orme 
die   Mail  was  an  enchantment.     Not  so  its 
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successor,  Le  Mannequin  (T  Osier,  which 
takes  up  the  threads,  and  continues  tlie 
tale  of  M.  Bergeret's  colourless  miseries. 
The  very  title  is  an  unjustifiable  affectation. 
There  is,  of  course,  the  same  grace,  the 
same  medireval  elegance  of  phrase  and 
irony.  The  same  mocking  and  almost 
tender  sj'mpathy,  the  same  exquisite  clarity 
of  thought  and  expression ;  above  and  be- 
yond all,  the  same  bland,  unwavering 
charm.  It  is  always  a  master  who  writes 
for  our  delectation,  and  in  his  pages  the 
meanest  life  shows  through  a  soft,  luminous 
smile.  Still  the  effort  falls  heavy.  The 
first  half  of  the  book  is  charming.  The 
latter  half  paUs  and  is  almost  dull. 

The  author  of  so  much  wit  and  wisdom 
cannot  fail  to  strew  his  pages  with  memor- 
able phrases.  Speaking  of  M.  Bergeret's 
various  disenchantments — the  vulgarity  of 
his  wife,  the  indifference  of  his  daughters, 
the  insipidity  of  the  combats  of  Turnus 
and  iEneas — he  says:  "He  was  unhappy 
through  his  own  fault.  For  all  our 
real  miseries  are  interior  and  caused 
by  ourselves.  We  falsely  believe  that 
they  come  from  without,  but  we  form 
them  within  us  from  our  own  substance." 
And  addressing  his  favourite  pupil  in  his 
military  uniform  as  a  hero,  M.  Bergeret 
adds :  "  The  least  one  may  do  is  to  flatter  a 
little  those  we  send  to  death.  We  could  not 
offer  them  the  commission  at  a  cheaper 
rate."  The  pupil  explains  that  he  has  ex- 
pended all  his  mental  faculties  during  foiu- 
months  in  conciliating  his  corporal  and 
serjeant-major  by  "  measured  gratuities." 
It  is  the  only  branch  of  the  military  art  he 
has  succeded  in  acquiring,  but  it  is  also  tlie 
most  important.  The  Eomans,  M.  Bergeret 
says,  were  not  essentially  military,  since  they 
made  profitable  and  durable  conquests, 
whereas  the  true  soldier  takes  everything 
and  keeps  nothing.  Dilating  fancifully  on 
the  innate  love  of  destruction  planted  in 
every  human  breast,  the  fatuous  young 
scholar  saj's,  "with  a  gun  in  my  hand,  I 
want  to  shoot  everybody  ;  it's  in  the  blood." 
He  maintains  that  it  suffices  to  give  any 
man  a  baj-onet  for  him  to  thrust  it  into  the 
bod}'  of  the  first  comer,  and  become  thereby 
a  hero.  When  M.  Eouxe  removes  the 
master's  dictionary  from  a  chair  to  make 
room  for  the  master's  wife,  M.  Bergeret 
reflects : 

"  Mme.  Bergeret  swam  in  the  infinite  of  the 
ages,  formless,  consciencele.«s,  scattered  in  light 
rays  of  oxygen  and  carbon.  The  particles 
which  should  one  day  compose  this  Latin 
lexicon,  at  the  same  time,  gravitated  for 
ages  in  this  same  nebulous  state,  whence  should 
spring  monsters,  insects,  and  a  little  thought. 
It  needed  an  eternity  to  produce  my  wife 
and  my  dictionary,  monuments  of  my  painful 
existence,  defective  forms  both,  at  limes  im- 
portunate. My  dictionary  is  full  of  errors. 
Amelia  bears  an  injurious  soul  in  a  heavy  body. 
Hence  there  is  scant  reason  to  hope  that  a  new 
eternity  will  finally  create  science  and  beauty. 
"We  Uve  for  a  while,  and  we  should  gain 
nothing  by  hving  forever.  It  is  not  a  lack  of 
time  cr  sjiace  that  nature  can  complain  of,  and 
we  see  her  work  I  " 

M.  Bergeret's  erudite  humour  and  puncti- 
lious prose  in  explaining  the  coarse  insidt 
of  an  iUiterate  sergeant  are  delightful. 
Admitting  that  he  may  possibly  have  lent 


a  meaning  to  the  sergeant's  commonplace 
obscenity,  he  says:  "I  grant  there  may 
have  been  some  unconsciousness  in  the 
memorable  discourse  of  Sergeant  Lebrec. 
But  that  is  genius.  It  bursts  without  a 
suspicion  of  its  own  force."  The  wife 
pettishly  protests  that  nobody  knows 
whether  her  husband  is  chaffing  or 
serious,  and  we  may  imagine,  without 
indiscretion,  that  M.  France  himself  is 
not  without  familiarity  with  such  a 
domestic  protest.  It  requires  some  subtlety 
to  penetrate  so  imperturbable  a  placidity  as 
his,  and  detect  how  much  real  pity  lies  under 
the  ironj',  how  human  is  the  limpid  flow  of 
speech.  What,  for  instance,  could  be  more 
pitifully,  delicately  satirical  than  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  gross  domestic  inteiTuptions  in 
the  lofty  discourse  between  M.  Bergeret  and 
his  learned  disciples  ?  It  is  the  brutal  facts 
of  life  viewed  with  a  dainty  serenity.  We 
hear  of  a  yoimg  officer,  a  modern  St.  George, 
who  nourishes  a  mystic  notion  of  the  military 
career,  mysterious  devotions  fulfilled  in  a 
state  of  grave  and  pious  chastity.  Only  one 
thing  wrecks  his  mild  and  exquisite  calm  : 
the  National  flag.  The  iniquitous  violence  of 
white,  red,  and  blue  breaks  his  heart.  He 
yearns  for  pink  or  lilac,  and  dreams  of 
a  celestial  banner.  But  he  suffers  with 
patience  and  courage.  Meanwhile  sounds 
of  another  kind  of  wreckage  come  from 
the  kitchen  where  the  young  Eujihemia  is 
engaged  upon  the  dinner,  and  acrid  odours 
penetrate  in  whiffs  to  incommode  M.  Ber- 
geret among  the  shadows  of  .ZEneas,  Turnus 
and  the  timid  Lavinia,  and  the  professor, 
saddened  by  the  inelegance  of  his  narrow 
life, 

"  mused  of  some  villa  where,  on  a  white  terrace, 
on  the  border  of  a  blue  lake,  he  might  discourse 
quietly  to  his  friends  in  the  perfume  of  myrtle, 
at  the  hour  when  the  amorous  moon  rises  to 
bathe  in  a  sky  pure  like  the  glances  of  the 
kindly  gods,  mild  Hke  the  breath  of  the  god- 
desses." 

The  climax  of  this  erudite  chapter  is  the 
appearance  of  the  young  Euphemia,  scarlet 
and  enraged,  roaring  ' '  Give  me  my  wages 
and  let  me  go." 

There  is  an  indescribable  and  suggestive 
eloquence  in  each  adjective,  as  well  as  each 
line  referring  to  this  quaint  figure  of  a 
colourless  and  unhappy  professor  in  a  slow 
provincial  town.  The  air  that  blows  about 
him  is  "  malicious,"  the  face  of  the  town  is 
"  hostile  "  ;  his  own  eye  is  the  only  one  that 
meets  his  glance  with  benevolence.  "He 
bestowed  some  pity  and  sympathy  on  him- 
self. He  was  kindly  to  himself  as  to  the 
unfortunate."  When  his  wife  lietrays  lum 
with  his  favourite  pupil, 

"it  was  not  his  happiness  that  was  de- 
stroyed (he  was  never  happy),  it  was  his  poor 
domestic  life,  his  private  existence,  already  so 
cold  and  so  laborious,  now  broken  and  dis- 
houoiu-ed,  of  which  nothing  more  remained." 

Pity  here  is  more  profound  than  M.  France's 
graceful  irony  would  have  us  believe.  To 
measure  such  dull  and  uninteresting  sorrow 
is  atonement  for  a  pagan  lack  of  morality, 
and  an  unreverent  raillery. 

H.  L. 


SOME    BOOKMEN    OF    YESTEEDAY. 

We  receive  now  and  again  from  Mr. 
Quaritch,  the  bookseller,  certain  slim 
jjajjer-covered  booklets  bearing  the  title : 
Contributions  towards  a  Dictionary  of 
English  Boole- Collectors.  They  represent 
Mr.  Quaritch's  progress  with  a  work  of 
great  interest,  difficulty,  and  magnitude, 
the  natiu'e  of  which  is  sufficiently  indi- 
cated by  its  name.  We  are  merely  about  to 
dip  into  its  latest  instalment.  Not  one  of 
the  articles  in  this  part  is  written  by  Mr. 
Quaritch  himself ;  all  are  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  F.  S.  EUis,  who  pleasantly  dubs  himself 
"an  advanced  sexagenarian  bilaliopole  " ;  but 
Mr.  Quaritch  appends  a  characteristic  note 
to  the  first  article,  in  which  is  set  forth  the 
career  of  Bertram,  the  great  fourth  Earl  of 
Ashburnham— the  founder  of  the  Ashburn- 
liam  Library. 

Mr.  Quaritch — whose  opinion  may  be  said 
to  be  final — considers  that  the  Earl  was  "  a 
most  accomplished  and  learned  book-col- 
lector." Mr.  Quaritch  knew  him  well. 
In  his  early  bookselling  daj-s  the  noble 
Lord  was  his  frequent  customer,  and 
he  (the  Earl)  had  many  a  good  bargain. 
For  instance,  a  small  folio,  Aesopus,  that  was 
made  Lot  19  in  the  recent  Ashburnham 
sale,  was  recognised  by  Mr.  Quaritch  as  a 
volume  which  he  had  sold  to  the  Earl 
fifty  years  previously  for  £3  3s.  Mr. 
Quaritch  was  glad  to  acquire  it  again  for 
£61.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  Earl 
thought  he  had  been  fortunate  in  his 
dealing  with  Mr.  Quaritch,  we  read :  "  He 
was  so  pleased  with  his  bargain  that  he 
made  me  a  very  acceptable  present  of 
game."  Alas !  for  the  fourth  Earl  of 
Ashburnham,  he  weakened  in  the  eternal 
struggle  at  Quaritch's.  "  Latterly  Lord 
Ashburnham  ceased  to  buy  from  me  ;  he 
could  not  compete  with  more  open-handed 
buyers  like  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  Mr.  Henry 
Huth,  and  Mr.  James  Lenox,  of  New 
York."  Then  came  the  catastrophe  :  "  One 
day  I  showed  him  a  splendid  collection  of 
MSS.,  including  one  of  the  Carlovingian 
period.  I  told  him  my  prices  ;  he  admitted 
the  great  attraction  placed  before  him,  and 
asked  me,  finally,  whether  I  woidd  allow 
him  to  make  an  offer  for  the  lot.  I  curtly 
replied,  '  No,  my  lord,  my  prices  are  net.' 
I  think  that  was  the  last  time  Lord  Ash- 
burnham was  in  my  shop." 

Such  partings  must  be  ;  but,  while  we 
read,  we  feel  sorry  for  the  fourth  Earl 
of  Ashburnliam,  for  he  was  proud  and 
stern,  and  he  had  run  his  race  well.  Once  he 
commissioned  Lilly,  his  agent,  to  buy  a 
second  folio  Shakespeare,  but  without  men- 
tioning any  price.  Such  folios  then  fetched 
about  £15  ;  this  one  was  run  up  to  £60,  and 
then  LiUy  stopped  in  dismay,  and  the  folio 
was  lost.  "  What  did  you  mean  by  letting 
it  go  at  that  price  ?  Did  I  not  teU  you  to  buy 
it  ?  "  thimdered  the  Earl,  whose  good  judg- 
ment, by  the  way,  has  been  proved  by  the 
prices  the  same  book  realised  at  later  dates : 
£146  in  1864,  and  £540  in  1896.  The  day 
arrived  (we  have  seen)  when  the  Earl's 
acquisitions  were  controlled  by  sterner  cir- 
cumstances than  the  timidity  of  an  agent. 

A  great  bookman,  of  the  same  period,  was 
George  Daniel.     Mr.  Ellis  says  of  himself 
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that  he  is  one  of  "  the  few  survivors  among 
bibliophiles  to  -whom  the  portly  figure  and 
florid,  good-humoxired  countenance  of  Mr. 
George  Daniel  were  familiar  during  the 
latter  years  of  his  life."  He  gives  us  a  pic- 
ture of  Daniel.  Though  he  "  had  lampooned 
the  Prince  Eegent  in  his  youth,  he  affected 
the  style  and  manners  of  the  Regency  period 
in  his  later  daj's,  and  there  are  touches  in 
Dickens's  creation  of  Mr.  Turveydrop,  senr., 
that  strongly  remind  one  of  him.  His  man- 
ner was  too  supercilious,  condescending,  and 
pompous  to  inspire  any  ver}-  warm-hearted 
remembrances  in  those  who  knew  him." 
Thus  plainly  do  these  bookmen  write  of 
their  dead.  The  sale  of  Daniel's  collection 
took  place  in  1864.  In  fort}'  years'  ex- 
perience Mr.  Ellis  remembers  no  sale  "that 
<;reated  equal  excitement  and  interest  "  ;  and 
he  recalls  tlie  heat  and  suffocation  and  ten- 
sion of  the  auction  room  when  Mr.  Wilkinson 
took  up  his  hammer  to  dispose  of  Daniel's 
Shakespearian  treasures,  notably  a  first  folio, 
which  he  knocked  down  to  the  Baroness 
Burdett  Coutts  for  682  guineas.  If  golden 
lads  must  come  to  dust,  it  would  seem  that 
every  collection  on  which  gold  and  brains 
have  been  spent  must  some  day  be  dusted. 
George  Daniel,  like  the  rest,  had  his  day ; 
"  he  was  a  cautious  buyer,  and  a  hard- 
mouthed  bargainer,"  yet  he  could  show 
emotion  when  it  cost  nothing.  When  he 
bought  that  first  folio  Shakespeare  from 
Mr.  Pickering  for  £100 — a  high  price  in 
those  days — the  bookseller  was  for  wrapping 
the  volume  in  paper.  "  No,  no  !  "  cried 
Daniel;  "  nothing  less  than  silk!  fetch  me 
one  of  your  best  silk  handkerchiefs."  And 
in  silk,  and  in  a  hackney-coach,  the  volume 
was  conveyed  to  Islington. 


THE     BOOK     MARKET. 


THE  BOOK,  AND  THE  VILL.IGE. 

A  PEW  days  ago  I  was  in  a  long,  lofty 
office,  overlooking  the  Victoria  Em- 
bankment. Shelves  of  new,  brightly  bound 
books  ran  round  the  room,  and  the  floor  was 
almost  covered  with  painted  wooden  boxes, 
made  very  square  and  tight,  with  clamps 
and  good  locks,  as  if  for  endurance.  At  the 
end  of  the  room,  opposite  the  window,  was  a 
table  for  secretarial  work,  and  bej'ond, 
through  the  window,  ran  the  glinting 
tides,  with  the  red  sails  of  barges  showing 
above  or  between  the  trees.  It  was  a 
pleasant  room  in  itself;  but  knowing  its 
work  and  purposes  it  seemed  to  me  singiilarly 
pleasant.  For  from  this  room  remote  vil- 
lages all  over  England  are  supplied  with 
new  books  on  a  self-sujjporting  library 
system.  I  was  a  visitor  to  the  Review  of 
Meciews  Circulating  Library;  and  Mr.  W. 
Stead,  jim.,  who  manages  the  library, 
was  there  to  talk  to  me  about  it;  while 
Miss  Atlee,  on  whom  the  secretarial  work 
falls,  was  equally  ready  to  meet  with  facts 
and  documents  any  dulness  of  comjjrehen- 
sion  that  declared  itself  in  my  questions. 

"  WiU  you  tell  me,"  I  asked  Mr.  Stead, 
"how  long  you  have  been  doing  this  work, 
and  why  you  began  it." 


"It  sprang,"  was  the  reply,  "out  of  the 
Review  of  Reviews,  three  years  ago.  AVehad 
country  jjeople  calling  to  ask  aU  kinds  of 
questions,  and  chiefly  to  ask  what  books 
thej'  should  read  and  what  editions  they 
should  buy.  It  became  clear  to  us  that 
small  towns  and  ^-iUages  had  been  c[uite 
passed  over  by  the  Free  Libraries  Acts,  and 
that  something  else,  appropriate  to  their 
needs,  ought  to  be  done  to  help  them  in 
the  race." 

"  And  you  found  the  solution  in  what  I 
ma}'  call  circulating  Circulating  Libraries  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Not  that  the  idea  was  original. 
Hampshire  and  Yorkshire  had  already 
village  libraries.  The  Sunday  School  Union 
was  supplying  books  to  villages.  The 
Working  Men's  Club  and  Institute  Union 
was  issuing  over  a  hundred  boxes  of  books 
a  year  to  local  centres,  and  the  National 
Liljeral  Club  was  acting  as  literary  god- 
father to  about  thirty  vUlages.  Then  in 
America  the  box-system  had  long  been  in 
operation.  What  my  father  did  see  was  that 
the  ground  was  most  imperfectly  covered ; 
and  that  in  the  Review  of  Reviews  he  had  a 
valuable  aid  in  any  attempt  he  should 
make  to  establish  an  extensive  YiUage 
Library  system  of  his  own." 

"  And  he  felt  encouraged  to  start  ?  " 

"Yes,  and  his  encouragement  came  from 
the  %'illagers  themselves  as  represented  by 
our  constant  stream  of  callers  at  the  Review 
of  Reviews  office.  Mr.  Thomas  Greenwood, 
who  was  entitled  to  speak  with  authority, 
assured  my  father  that  a  box  system  of 
supplying  small  country  towns  and  villages 
with  books  could  never  be  self-supporting. 
We  are  proud  to  have  proved  Mr.  Green- 
wood wrong.  Then  the  parish  councils 
to  whom  we  first  appealed  were  not 
at  all  effusive  in  their  welcome  of  the 
project.  Being  then  very  new  bodies,  they 
were  afraid  of  schemes  that  sj^elled  increased 
rates.     They  would  do  nothing." 

"  Well,  you  did  get  support,  and  you 
have  made  the  scheme  pay.  Now,  Mr. 
Stead,  wiU  you  tell  me  just  what  the  scheme 
is  when  in  full  operation '?  " 

"Certainly.  It  is  very  simj)le.  At  any 
given  time  we  have  several  sets  of  twelve 
boxes  in  circulation.  These  sets  are  alike. 
But  the  twelve  boxes  composing  a  set  are 
aU  differently  made  up.  A  vUlage,  there- 
fore, can  ask  for  any  one  of  these  twelve 
boxes,  the  contents  of  which  are  catalogued 
in  the  current  prospectus ;  then  it  can  ex- 
change this  box  for  another,  and  so  gradually 
devour  twelve  little  libraries." 

"How  many  books  are  there  in  one 
box  ?  " 

"  Forty." 

"And  how  long  is  a  village  entitled  to 
keep  a  box." 

"Three  months." 

"  And  the  subscription  ?  " 

"  The  subscription  is  £6  a  year  ;  and  it 
works  out  to  this,  that  thirty  people, 
paying  each  a  halfpenny  a  week,  can  have 
the  reading  of  some  1.50  books  every 
year." 

"  And  who  takes  charge  of  a  vUlage  box, 
and  who  distributes  the  books?  " 

"That  varies  in  different  cases.  A 
clergyman,  a  small  stationer,  the  secretary 
of   a   club,    a   Simday-school  teacher,  or  a 


private  individual — all  these  receive  boxes 
and  are  responsible  for  their  safety." 

"  And  are  you  supplied  with  any  record 
of  the  use  that  is  made  of  a  given  box  of 
books  ? " 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  you  shall  see  one."  Here 
Miss  Atlee  placed  before  me  a  tabulated 
statement  of  the  books  received  in  last 
March  from  the  Review  of  Reviews  Library 
by  the  little  village  of  H . 

The  names  and  addresses  of  thirty  svib- 
scribers  were  given,  and  opposite  each  were 
the  numbers  of  the  books  which  the  sub- 
scriber had  borrowed.  They  did  not  all 
borrow  books  from  that  box.  Seven  re- 
frained. Two  subscribers  borrowed  only 
one  book  eacli.  Others  had  three,  four, 
and  five  books  from  the  box  in  the  (quarter, 

and  Mr.  C borrowed  fourteen  vohmies, 

I  take  leave  to  surmise  that  Mr.  C has 

a    family    of   boys    and    girls,    particidarly 

boys.     In  any  case,  the  C. family  has 

very  healthy  tastes  in  reading.  These  are 
the  books  they  carried  home  between 
March  26  and  June  26  of  this  year :  Mrs. 
Browning's  Poems,  Green's  Short  History  of 
the  English  People,  Letters  mid  Memoirs  of 
Chai-les  KingsJey,  Poultry  for  Prizes  and 
Profit,  and  four  bound  volumes  of  maga- 
zines.    Then  I  found  that  the  C 's  taste 

in  fiction  is  robust  and  varied.  Treasure 
Island,  Toilers  of  the  Sea,  Adventures  of  Sher- 
lock Holmes,  I  do  not  doubt,  were  the  boys' 
choice.  Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford's  Aunt  Anne, 
The  Stieliit  Minister,  and  Mrs.  Charles's  The 
Draytons  and  Davenants,  would  be  the  choice 
of  their  sisters ;  and  Marcella,  perhaps, 
pleased  an  older  mind. 

I  found  it  interesting  to  analyse  the  table 
further.  The  most  popular  book  in  this 
box — sent  to  a  Sussex  -village  three  months 
ago — was  The  Adventures  of  Sherlock  Holmes. 

Second  in  favour  came  Mrs.  Charles's 
The  Draytons  and  Bavenants,  and — for  a 
sui-prise — Sheridan'' s  Plays. 

Next  in  2:)opularity  came  Marcella,  Kenil- 
worth,  The  Pride  of  Lammermoor,  and  Toilers 
of  the  Sea. 

After  these :  Mr.  Lang's  Green  Fairy 
Book,  The  Citizen  and  the  State,  and  Ifs  Never 
too  Late  to  Mend. 

Lady  Brassy's  Voyage  in  the  Simicam  was 
borrowed  three  times ;  Mrs.  Browning's 
Poems  twice  ;  Scott's  Poems  only  once. 

Green's  Short  History  of  the  English  People 
had  only  one  reader  in  the  village,  but  Dean 
Farrar's  Early  Bays  of  Christiatiity  had 
three. 

There  were  two  readers  each  for  The  Life 
of  Lord  Lawrence,  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison's 
Life  of  Cromwell,  and  Lord  Macaulay's 
Essays. 

Not  a  single  Sussex  villager  wanted  to 
read  The  Humour  of  Ireland. 

I  thought  this  document,  one  of  scores 
which  Mr.  Stead  could  have  shown  me, 
was  most  interesting  and  significant. 
Mr.  Stead  went  on  to  teU  me  of  bleak 
villages  on  the  Tyne,  and  stone-built 
hamlets  on  the  Cumberland  fells,  and  Welsh 
hamlets  as  remote,  between  which  and 
London  there  has  been  established  this 
literary  tie  ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  a 
new  and  gracious  wonder  had  been  added 
to  London. 

W.  W. 
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THE    WEEK. 


APEODUCTIVE  week,  in  wHcli  works 
of  History  and  Biography  are  again 
prominent.  Thus  the  fourth  and  concluding 
volume  of  the  Life  of  Dr.  E.  B.  Pusey,  D.D., 
Legun  by  Canon  Liddon,  is  given  to  the  world. 
Dr.  Pusey  had  scarcely  begun  to  work  upon 
-this  portion  of  Dr.  Pusey's  life,  but  he  had 
written  an  account  of  Dr.  Pusey's  last  days, 
and  of  his  death-bed,  which,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  say,  finds  its  place  in  this  volume. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  when  the 
Tractarian  storm  had  rocked  itself  to  rest, 
or  was  heard  only  in  its  after-rumbles.  Dr. 
Pusey  devoted  himself  to  broadening  the 
foundations  of  the  Christian  faith  as  a 
whole.  In  this  volume  the  reader  will 
learn  how, 


'•  from  the  vantage-ground  of  the  full  faith  of 
the  Cath.  lie  Church,  and  with  his  wide  know- 
ledge and  clear  insight  into  the  Umits  of  any 
possible  range  of  physical  scienc,  he  was  able 
not  only  to  steady  and  reassure  many  troubled 
minds,  but  also  to  make  timely  contributions 
of  permanent  value  to  the  cause  of  Christian 
apology." 

The  work  has  not  even  now  been  com- 
pleted without  vicissitudes.  The  names  of 
four  writers,  including  Pusey's,  appear  on 
the  title-page  of  this  volume,  and  two  of 
these  writers  have  gone  to  their  rest. 

A  book  of  the  week  is  the  Philosophical 
Lectures  and  Remains  of  Richard  Lewis  Nettle- 
ship.  It  is  contained  in  two  volumes,  of 
which  Mr.  S.  C.  Bradley  has  edited  the  first, 
and  Mr.  G.  E.  Benson  the  second ;  and  the 
labours  of  these  gentlemen  are  founded 
to  some  extent  on  work  done  by  Prof. 
C.  E.  Vaughan,  of  the  University  College 
of  South  Wales.  The  "Eemains"  include 
Miscellaneous  Papers  and  Extracts  from 
Letters,  a  series  of  Lectures  on  Logic,  a 
series  of  chapters  on  "  Plato's  Conception  of 
Goodness  of  the  Good  "  (the  only  portion  of 
these  books  written  for  publication),  and 
Lectures  on  the  Eepublic  of  Plato. 

The  tragically  sudden  death  of  Prof. 
Nettleship,  which  aU  our  readers  will 
remember,  lends  touching  interest  to  the 
biographical  sketch  which  Prof.  Bradlej' 
has  written  for  these  "Eemains."  Eef erring 
to  Prof.  Nettleship's  matured  mind.  Prof. 
Bradley  has  these  striking  sentences  : 

'  •  In  his  last  years  he  had  given  up  some  of 
his  college  work,  and  it  is  most  Ukely  that, 
before  very  long,  he  would  have  retired,  and 
have  devoted  himself  ui  London  to  philosophical 
writing.  Nor  is  it  probable  that,  even  if  his 
colleagues  had  wished  him  to  become  master, 
he  could  have  been  induced  to  accept  a  position 
which,  in  some  respects,  would  have  been  very 
uncongenial  to  him,  and  for  which  he  considered 
himself  in  those  respects  unfitted.  He  was 
thought  by  the  friends  who  saw  most  of  him  in 
these  last  years  to  look  decidedly  older,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  have  grown  more  peaceful,  if 
not  hapi  ier.  Ho  had,  I  think,  mastered  the 
restlessness  of  unsati«fied  love;  and,  while  his 
sympathies  were  only  deepened  and  enlarged, 
he  seemed  to  have  attained  to  mui-h  of  that  in- 
difference to  the  chances  and  changes  of  which 
reUgious  writers  speak.  Alike  in  iutellect  and 
character,  which  in  him  seemed  in  a  peculiar 
degree  insepara\)le,  he  was  stauding  when  his 
de^th    came   higher   than   he   had    ever   stood 


before.  The  last  of  his  letters  to  me  was  written 
the  night  before  he  started  for  Switzerland, 
never  to  return  ;  it  was  meant  to  be  read  only 
if  he  chanced  to  be  the  first  to  die  ;  and  almost 
its  final  words  were  these  :  '  Don't  bother  about 
death  ;  it  doesn't  count.'  Not  for  him,  doubt- 
less, or  for  that  which  includes  both  him  and  all 
who  loved  him  or  feel  his  influence  ;  but  to 
them,  and,  as  they  believe,  to  others,  his  death 
counts  only  too  much.  He  lives,  indeed,  in 
them  so  long  as  they  are  true  to  him  ;  but  they 
must  feel  how  dim  is  the  reflection  that  their 
memories,  or  even  these  '  Eemains,"  can  render 
of  a  spirit  so  ardent,  deep,  and  pure." 

It  may  be  asked,  who  wants  a  new 
complete  edition  of  the  works  of  George 
Berkeley  ?  But  the  Bohn  series  is  a  monu- 
ment of  courageous  publishing,  and  Messrs. 
Bell  are,  we  dare  say,  not  mistaken  in  their 
belief  that  Berkeley's  works  only  need  to 
be  made  more  accessible  to  be  more  studied. 
The  only  other  edition  before  the  public  is 
the  exhaustive  one  issued  by  Prof.  Campbell 
Eraser  from  Oxford  in  1871.  This  is  both 
too  expensive  and  too  learned  for  any  but  a 
narrow  range  of  readers.  The  present 
edition  will  be  less  cumbered  with  notes, 
and  its  cost  wiU.  be  no  barrier  to  its  acquisi- 
tion. A  Biographical  Introduction  by  the 
Eight  Hon.  Arthur  J.  Balfour  is  a  welcome 
feature.  This  essay  has  been  printed 
before,  but  it  has  been  revised  for  its 
present  purpose.  Mr.  Balfour  says  of 
Berkeley's  writings : 

"  In  reading  his  not  very  voluminous  works 
we  find  ourselves  not  only  in  the  thick  of  everj- 
great  controversy — theological,  mathematical, 
and  philosophical — which  raged  in  England 
during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
but  we  get  glimpses  of  Ufe  in  the  most  diverse 
conditions  :  in  the  seclusion  of  Ti-inity  College, 
Dublin,  in  the  best  Uterary  and  fashionable 
society  in  London,  among  the  prosperous 
colonists  of  Rhode  Island,  among  the  very  far 
from  prosperous  peasants  and  equireens  of  Cork. 
And  all  this  in  the  company  of  a  man  endowed 
with  the  subtlest  of  intellects,  Ht  up  with  a 
humour  the  most  deUoato  and  urbane." 


each  subject  or  part  of  a  subject ;  whilfr 
the  description  of  ruins  and  excavations 
will  not  be  found  too  technical  or  one-sided 
for  the  ordinarj'  reader." 


About  thirty  new  novels  are  catalogued 
and  described  elsewhere. 


A  portrait  of  Berkeley,  executed  in  phato- 
gravure  from  John  Smibert's  picture  in  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  is  the  frontispiece 
to  the  first  of  the  three  volumes  within  which 
the  edition  will  be  complete. 


NEW  BOOKS  EECETVED. 

THEOLOGICAL   AND    BIBLICAL. 
Thb    Rktueit  to   the   Cross.      By    Rev.    W.    Robertson 

SicoU,  M.A.    Isbister&Co. 
The    Nbw   Tesiamemt.     Illustrated.      Thomaa  Nelson  & 

Sons.    23.  6d. 
HoMiLETic :     Lectubes    oif    Peejohikg.       By    Theodor 

Christlieb,  D.D.     Edited  by  Th.  Haarbeck.    T.  4  T. 

Clark  (Edinburgh).    78.  6d. 
Genesis  Ceiticallt  and  Exegetically  Expounded.    By 

Dr.  A.  Willmann.    Translated  from  the  last  edition  by 

Wm.  B.  Stevenson,  B.D.    T.  &  T.  Clark  (Edinburgh). 
St.  Paul's  Conception  of  Christ.    By  David  Somerville, 

M.A.    T.  &  T.  Clark.    9s. 
In  a  Plain  Path:  Addbesses  io  Bots.    By  Rev.  W.   J 

Foxwell,  M.A.    Macmillan  &  Co.    3s.  6d. 
Christian  Aspects  of  Life.    [By  Brcoke   Foss  Westcottt- 

D.D.    Macmillan  &  Co.    78.  6d. 
The   Three    Rilands:    a  Hundred    Tears    of    Various 

Christian  Sbevice.      By  James  Culrosa,  D.D,     Elliot 

Stock. 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

Life  of  Edward  Bouverie  Pcset.  By  Henry  Parry 
Iiiddon,  and  Other  Writers.    Longmans,  Green  4  Co. 

133. 

Philip  II.  of  Spain.  By  Martin  A.  S.  Hume.  MacmillaJi 
&Co. 

Chronicles  of  the  Bank  of  England.  By  B.  B.  Turner. 
Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.    7s.  6d. 

Thb  Childbeds  Study:  Rome.  ByMaryFord.  T.Fisher 
Unwin.    2s.  6d. 

Thb  Ruins  and  Excavations  of  Ancient  Rome.  By 
RodolEo  Lanciani.    Macmillan  &  Co. 

The  Wobes  of  George  Bebkeley,  D.D.  Edited  byiGeorge 
Sampson.  With  a  Biographical  Introduction  by  the 
Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Baltour,  M.P.  Vol.  I.  George  Bell 
&  Sons.    58. 

The  Stobst  of  Australia.  By  Flora  L.  Shaw.  Horace- 
Marshall  &  Sou.    l3.  6d. 

Thb  Works  of  Xenophon.    Translated  by  H.  G.  Dakyns,. 

M.A.    Macmillan  &  Co.    63. 
Thb  Makebs  of  Modern  Romb.    By  Mis.  Oliphant.    Mac- 
millan &  Co.    10s.  6d. 
East   Anglia    and    the   Great   Citil    War.    By   Alfred 

Kingston.    Elliot  Stock. 
The  Coldstream  Guards  in  the  Cbimea.  By  Lt.-Col.  Rosa- 

of-Bladensburg.    A.  D.  Innes  4  Co. 
The   Campaign    of   Mabenqo.    By  Herbert  H.  Sarprent. 
Kegan  Paul.    33.  Od. 


The  week's  Poetry  gives  us  Mr.  Austin 
Dobson's  final  selections  of  his  Poems,  and 
Canon  Ainger's  selection  from  the  poems  of 
Ihomas  Hood. 


A  curious  book  of  travel  ma}'  be  noted : 
England  Through  Chinese  Spectacles,  by  Wo 
Chang.  It  should  be  interesting  to  compare 
Wo  Chang's  strictures  on  England  with 
those  of  Goldsmith's  "  citizen  of  the  world." 


THl 


ESSAYS.    POETRY,    CRITICISM. 
Royal  Sbephbbdesb,  and  Othbb  Poems.    By  Dudley 


Students  who  can  visit  Eome,  or  who 
cannot,  wiU  probably  find  a  useful  book  in 
Prof.  Eadolfo  Lanciani's  Rains  and  E.rcara- 
tions  of  Ancient  Rome.  Prof.  Lanciani 
teaches  ancient  topography  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Eome,  and  is  master  of  his 
subject.  "  Students  wishing  to  attain  a 
higher  degree  of  efficiency  in  this  branch 
of  Eoman  arcbreology  will  find  copious 
references  to  the  standard  publications  on 


Charles  Bushby.     Digby,  Long  &  Co.    2s.  ad. 
Poems.    By  George  Cookson.    A.  D.  Innes  4  Co.    4s.  6d. 
Lays  of  thb  Red  Bbanch.    By  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson,  Q.C. 

T.  Fisher  Unwin.    2s. 
Thb    Ethics    of    Beowbing's   Poems.     By  Mrs.    Percy 

Leake.    Grant  Richards. 
Songs  in  Many  Moons.     By  Nina  Frances  Layard.    The 

Wandebing  Albatross.   By  Annie  Curder.   Longmans, 

Green  &  Co. 
Thb   Principles   of   Cbhicism.    By  W.  Basil  Worsfold_ 

M.A.    George  Allen. 
Lays    of   Love   and   Liberty.    By  James  A.  Mackeretb. 

KlUot  Stock. 
Montaigne  and  Shakbspeabe.     By  John  M.  Robertson.. 

The  University  Press  (London). 
Collected  Poems.    By  Austin  Dobson.     Kegan  Paul.    6s. 
Thb    Temple   Dbjmaiists:    the    Faithful    Shbphekde83 

By  John  Fletcher.    Edited  by  F.  W.  Mooiman,  Ph.D.. 

J.  M.Dent  4  Co.    Is. 
Litebaby    Pamphlets,    chiefly    Relating    to    Poetry. 
From  Sidney  to  Bjrcn.    Selected  by  Ernest  Rhys.    2: 

vols.    Kegan  Paul. 
FiDELis,  AND  Other  Poems.    By  G.  M.  Gemmer.    Archi- 
bald Constable  4  Co.    33.  ed. 
Poems     of    Thomas    Hcod.      Edited    by   Alfred    Singer- 

2  vols.     103. 
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SCIENTIFIC  AND  TECHNICAL 
E  Local  Distbibution  oe  Elkcteic  Powee 
SHOPS,  &c.    By  Ernest  Kilbum  Scott.    Bigj 


E     FuUNDBKS    OF    GrOLOQY. 

Macmillan  &  Co. 


By  Sii 


^f   WOBK- 
&  Co.  2s. 
Archibald  Geikie. 


TRAVEL   AND    TOPOGRAPHY. 
The   Gold   Fields    op   the    Klondike.      By    John   W. 

Leonard.    T.  Fisher  Unwin.    28.  6d. 
Ekqland    thbocgh  Chinese   Spectacles  :    Leaves   fbou 

THE  Notebook  op  Wo  Chang.    The  Cotton  Press. 
Chbonicles   of   the    Pabish    of    Taxwood.      By    J.    R. 

Macduff,  D.D.    Hodder  &  Stoughton.    33.  6d. 
Mountain,   Stbbau,    and    Covbrt,    By  Alexander  Innes 

Shand.    Seeley  <s  Co. 

PHILOSOPHY. 
MoDEBN  Rationalism.    By  Joseph  McCabe.    Watts  &  Co. 
Thb   Facts  of  the    Mobal    Life.    By  Wilhelm  Wundt. 
Translated  by  Julia  Gulliver  and  Edward  B.  Titchener. 
Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.    78.  6d. 
Philosophical  Lectubes  and  Remains  of  Richabd  Lewis 
Neitleship.    Edited   by   A.   C.    Bradley    and   G.    R. 
Macmillan  &  Co.    17s. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

A  Digest  op  Deditctive  Losic.    By  B.  Johnson  Barker, 

B.A.    Methuen  &  Co.    2s.  6d. 
A   HisroBT   op    Rome    fob    Beginnbes.     By   Evelyn    S. 

Shnckburgh,  M.A.    Macmillan  4  Co. 
A  JCNtOH  Latin-English    Geadcs   oe  Vbbse-Dictionaby. 

By  Sidney  C.  Waterhouse,  B.A.      Swan  Sonnenschein 

&  Co.    3s. 
Applied  Mechanics.    By  John  Perry.     Caasell  &  Co.    93. 
The      UNivBEsiir     Tutobial     Seeies  :      Thb     English 

Languaob  ;  its  Histobv  and  Stecctubs.     By  W.  H. 

Low,  M.A.    W.  B.  Clive.    33.  8d. 
MiDDLB     FoEM    Greek     Reading    Books:    Ptlos    and 

Sphaktebia.  Edited  by  W.  H.  D.  Rouse,  M.A.    Riving- 

tons. 

JUVENILE  BOOKS. 
Little  Gbown-Ups.  By  Elizabeth  S.  Tucker  and  Maud 
Humphrey.  Sunday  Riadino  foe  the  Youns,  1898. 
Gardner,  Darton  4  Co.  Phil  Mat's  A.B.C.  The 
Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd.  Sons  Flowbes  fbom  a  Child's 
Gauden  of  Vbbsb.  By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  Set 
to  Music  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  Gardner,  Darton 
4  Co.  Animal  Land.  By  Sybil  &  Katharine  Corbet. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Andrew  Lang.  J.  M.  Dent 
4  Co.  Foe  the  Flag.  From  the  French  of  Jules 
Verne.  By  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey.  Sampson  Low.  ClotiS 
Dabdsntob.  By  Jules  Verne.  Sampson  Low.  Red 
Apples  and  Silvee  Bells  :  n  Book  of  Vkese  fob 
Childeen  of  all  Ages.  By  Hamiah  Hendry.  Illus- 
trated by  Alice  B.   Woodward.    Blackie  4   Sou,  Ltd. 

FiFTT-Two   SlOSIES    OF   DuTX  AND   DaEING   FOE   GlELS. 

Edited  by  Alfred  H.  Miles.  Hutchinson  &  Co.  Fifty- 
two  Stobizs  of  Duty  and  Dabinq  fob  Boys.  Edited 
by  Alfred  H.  Miles.  Hutchinson  &  Co.  A  Daughter 
of  Eein.  By  Violet  P.  Finny.  Blackia  4  Son.  2s.  6d. 
Nell's  School-days  .-  a  Stoey  of  Town  and  Countey 
By  H.  F.  Gethen.  Blackie  &  Son.  2s.  6d.  The' 
Naval  Cadet:  a  Stoey  ok  Adventuee  on  Land 
AND  Sea.  By  Gordon  Stables,  M.D.  Blackie  &  Son. 
38.  ed.  With  Febdebick  the  Gbeat.  By  G.  A. 
Henty.  Blackie  4  Son.  6s.  The  Flamp,  and  Otheh 
Stobies  fob  Children.  By  E.  V.  Lucas.  Grant 
Richards.  Fsoggy,  o»  My  Loed  JIayoe;  a  Stoey  of 
THE  Tbials  of  Officf.  By  Charles  James  Scotter. 
The  Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd.  3s.  6d.  Gubbins  Minor, 
AND  Some  Otseb  Fellows.  By  Fred.  Whishaw.  Griffith 
Farraa.  Ss.  6d.  The  Adventuebs  of  a  Stowaway.  By 
Fred.  Whishaw.  Griffith  Farran.  38.  6d.  Scarlet 
Leathee.  By  Henry  J.  Barker.  Griffith  Farran.  23. 
Miss  Bobbie.  By  Ethel  Turner.  Ward,  Lock  4  Co.  A 
Lo.-iELY  Little  Lady.  By  Dolf  Wyllarde.  Hutchinson 
4  Co.  58.  Olga;  OB,  Wrono  on  Both  Sides.  By 
Vin  Vincent.  Griffith  Farran.  38.  6d.  Miss  Mouse 
AND  Her  Boy?.  By  Mrs.  Molesworth.  Macmillan  & 
Co.  4s.  6d.  Ida  from  India:  A  Tale  FOB  Girls.  By 
Mrs.  Herbert  Martin.  Griffith  Farran.  3s.  6d.  The 
Luck  op  the  Eaedleys.  By  Sheila  E.  Braine.  Blackie 
4  Son,    6s. 


Service  4  Paton. 

By  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
hang,  and  lUustra- 
&    Paton.    6s.    The 

By  Nathaniel  Haw- 


NEW  EDITIONS 
The  Newcomes.  By  W.  M.  Thsckers 
2s.  6d.  The  Lady  OF  THE  Like. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Andrew 
tions  by  C.  E.  Brock.  Service 
HousB  op  THB  Seven  Gables. 
thome.  Service  &  Paton.  3s.  6il.  Reminiscences  op 
A  Huntsman.  By  the  Hon.  Grantley  F.  Berkeley.  New 
edition.  Edward  Arnold.  ISs.  The  TrNTBD  Venus  : 
A  Farcical  Romance.    By  F.  Anstey.    Harper  4  Bros 

lUSCELLANEOUS. 
Marriage  Customs  in  Many  Lands.     By  the  Rev.  H.  N 

Hutchinson,  B.A.    Seeley  4  Co.    Baboo  Jabbbrjee, 

B.A.    By  F.  Anstey.    J.  M.  Dent  4  Co.  The  Stray 

Notes   of    a    Wanderer.    By  A.  C.   C.  Roiburghe 

Press.    HisTOBY  of  the  Horn-Book.    By  Andrew  W, 

Tuer,  F.S.A     The  Leadenhall  Press,  Ltd.  The  Thebb 

CbUIKSHANBS  :    A   BiBLIOGBAPHlCAL    CATALOGUE.      W.  T. 

Spencer.  8s.  6d.  The  Peosb  Works  of  Jonathan 
SwiiT,  D.D.  Edited  by  Temple  Scott.  George  Bell  4 
Sons.  3s.  6d.  The  New  Man:  a  Chbonicle  of  thb 
Modern  Time.  By  Ellis  Pa.xson  Oberholtzes.  The 
Levytype  Co.  (Philadelphia).  Childein  undbb  the 
PooE  Law.  By  W.  Chance,  M.A.  Swan  Sonnenschein 
4  Co.  7a.  ed.  Thb  Rhminiscbnces  of  Bashi-Bazouk. 
By  Edward  Vizetelly.  J.  W.  Arrowsmith  (Bristol). 
HuMANlTABiAN  EssAYS.  By  Maurico  AdamB  and  Other 
Writers.  William  Reeves.  Is.  Scenes  fbom  Militaby 
Life.    By  Richard  Penny.    Digby,  Long  4  Co.    38.  6d. 


COEEESPONDENCE. 

Tennyson  JlStd  ■Wordsworth. 

London  :  Oct.  22,  1897. 
The  reviewer  of  the  Tennyson  biography  in 
your  issue  of  October  9  quotes  with  a  certain 
approval  a  story  of  Tennyson  and  Wordsworth 
contributed  to  the  Biography  by  Mr.  Aubrey  de 
Vere.  Tennyson  had  been  to  Hampstead  to 
call  on  Wordsworth,  and  returning  to  town 
across  the  fields  he  complained  to  Mr.  Aubrey 
de  Vere  of  "the  Old  Poet's  coldness."  "He 
had  endeavoured,"  says  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere, 
"  to  stimulate  some  latent  ardours  by  telling 
Wordsworth  of  a  tropical  island  where  the 
trees,  when  they  first  come  into  leaf,  were  a 
vivid  scarlet ;  '  every  one  of  them,  I  told  him, 
one  flush  all  over  the  island,  the  colour  of 
blood  !  Tt  would  not  do.  I  could  not  in- 
fluence his  imagination  in  the  least.'  "  Your 
reviewer  adds — surely  rather  rashly — "  Our 
own,  we  confess,  is  left  cold."  My  imagina- 
tion is  warmed ;  but  that  is  not  the  point.  I  with  your  reviewer  in  not  being  able  to  pro 
What  I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  is  the  fact    nounce — but  we   can  well  forgive  the  error  for 


writer  confines  himself.  The  "  Bothie "  is, 
undoubtedly,  laborious  reading,  and  the 
' '  Amours  de  Voyage  ' '  are  as  bad,  if  not  worse. 
But  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  these,  or  even 
"  one  or  two  lyrics  in  the  Arnold  mannir,"  that 
I  venture  to  think  the  name  of  Clough  will  be 
still  long  remembered. 

One  of  our  critics  wrote  some  yea  s  ago  : 
"  Clough  was  the  poet  of  devout  scept  cism,  as 
Arnold  was  the  poet  of  devout  uiibelief." 
Whether  this  judgment  be  true  or  not,  it  is 
pre-eminently  as  a  religious  poet  that  Cough 
takes  his  place  atuong  the  earlier  wiiters  of  the 
century.  The  author  of  "  Dipsychus "  and 
"  Poems  on  Life  and  Duty  "  may  surely  claim  an 
equal  rank  with  Matthew  Arnold.  It  mu.st  be 
allowed  he  had  not  the  same  happy  turn  for 
metre  and  rhythm  as  his  friend,  but  he  posessed 
what  in  Ai-nold  is  so  often  wanting-  a  keen 
sense  of  humour.  It  would  be  hard  to  name 
any  poet — unless  it  be  Heine — in  which  the 
pathetic  and  the  ludicrous,  the  tragedy  and 
comedy,  are  so  inextricably  mingled.  Where 
shall  we  find,  for  instance,  such  a  felicitous 
summary  of  the  problems  of  life  as  in  the 
utterance  of  the  Spirit  in  "  Dipsychus  "  : 

"  This  world  is  very  odd,  we  see. 
We  do  not  comprehend  it ; 
But  in  one  fact  we  all  agree, 

God  won't,  and  we  can't  mend  it." 

The  actual  sum  total  of  his  philosophy — as 
deduced  from  his  poems — may  not  amount  to 
very  much.      As  he  says,  his  desire  was  rather 

"  Oh,  let  me  love  my  love  unto  myself  alone, 
And  know  my  knov/ledge  to  the  world  un- 
known." 

Yet  in  his  negative  teaching  he  is  often  very 
daring  in  his  expression.  If  the  author  of 
"Obermann"  considered  it  "a  gratifying 
marvel  "  that  the  Archbishop  should  invite  him 
once  a  year  to  dinner,  what  is  to  be  said  for 
the  writer  of  "  Easter  Day,"  with  its  persistent 
refrain : 

' '  Christ  is  not  risen — No  I 
He  lies  and  moulders  low  "  ? 

In  all  those  minds  on  whom  the  problems  of 
the  day  stUl  press  unsolved  and  apparently 
insoluble,  A.  H.  Clough  yet  holds  an  honoured 
place.  We  may  regret  that  he  should  ever 
have  written  the   "  Bothie  " — which  we  agree 


that  more  than  forty  years  before  this  conversa 
tion  between  the  young  and  the  old  poet  took 
place,  Wordsworth  had  written  in  his  beautifid 
poem  "  Ruth  "  this  stanza : 

"  He  told  of  the  Magnolia,  si)read 
High  as  a  cloud,  high  over  head  ! 
The  cypress  and  her  spire ; 
— Of  flowers  that  with  one  scarlet  gleam 
Cover  a  hundred  leagues,  and  teem 
To  set  the  hills  on  fire." 

The  Old  Poet  may  have  considered  that  there 
was  no  need  to  glow  t\vice.  W.  W. 
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Arthur  Hugh  Clough. 
Holne  Chase,  Devon  :  Oct.  20,  1897. 

In  the  Ac.vdemy  of  October  2  your  reviewer 
writes  an  article  on  Arthur  Hugh  Clough, 
which,  as  a  life-long  admii-er  and  careful 
student  of  that  poet,  I  should  much  like  to 
supplement. 

The  writer  states  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
reputation  of  Clough  has  reached  its  vanishing 
point,  and  that  "his  kind  of  wit,"  as  well  as 
his  "kind  of  verse,"  is  out  of  date. 

This  may  be  so,  perhaps,  with  regard  to  some 
of  his  poems,    egpecially  those  to  which  the 


the  sake  of  the  many  fine  poems  he  wrote — )iot 
in  hexameters  !  E.  Foesteb. 


Omae  Khayyam. 

Oct.  18,  1897. 

There  is  one  thing  that  has  long  puzzled  me, 
and  I  do  not  mind  incurring  the  sneers  of 
Oriental  literati,  provided  I  can  get  from  them 
an  answer  that  shall  restore  tranquiUity  to  my 
troubled  mind. 

Who  is  this  Omar  Khayyam,  and  why  all  this 
fuss  about  him  when  those  of  his  craft  are  as 
thick  as  berries  upon  the  Eastern  Parnassus  ? 
I  have  long  since  made  the  acquaintance  of  all, 
or  nearly  all,  of  them  in  Hammer-PurgstrjU's 
and  Friedrich  Eiickert's  man-ellous  translations, 
and  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  poetry  of 
most  of  these  worthies  is  as  boneless,  as  feature- 
less, as  insipid  as  that  of  the  Italian  trecentisti, 
who  still  have  devotees  in  this  counti-y,  notwith- 
standiDg  Lcopardi's  dictum  concerning  them : 
qtiantunijiie  si  trovino  rime    noil  si  trova  piesia. 

But  to  return  to  Omar  Khayyam.  Is  he,  I 
wonder,  equal  in  merit  to  Amrilkais'  "  Dichter 
und  Konig "  done  into  German  by  Riickert  ? 
I  have  here  before  me  a  couple  of  volumes  of 
Persian   and  Arabic  tales  and  legends  by  the 
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same  translator :  '  ■  Morgenlaudisclie  Sagen  und 
Gescbichten  "  (Stutfgart,  1837).  These  volunies 
have  been  iu  my  jjossession  for  years,  and  I 
cinnot  resist  the  suspicion  that  whatever 
fugitive  amusement  I  may  have  derived  from 
their  perusal,  it  was  all  due  to  the  brilliant 
infidelities  of  the  adapter.  If,  as  the  Academy 
seems  to  think,  Omar  Khayyam's  commonplace 
gazels  have  also  been  beautified  in  like  manner, 
all  honour,  I  say,  to  the  "  traduttore-traditore  " 
for  his  literary  skill;  but,  then,  why  all  this 
fuss  about  the  Persian  rhymester,  as  if  he  were 
a  second  Marcus  Aiu-elius  ?  This  is  what 
puzzles  me.  1  enclose  my  card,  and  have  the 
honour  to  remain,  &c. 

J.  D. 


BOOK  eem:ews  eeviewed. 

"WhatMaisie     ^°^  Chroniclers  praise  of  tliis 
Knew."         story  is  too  breathless  to  be 

ByHenrylJames.   j^f^^.j^g_        The     Pdl     Mall 

Gazette  says  with  deliberation  : 

"This  latest  novel  from  Mr.  James's  pen 
seems,  beyond  doubt,  to  touch  his  highest  point. 
It  is  a  work  very  difficult  to  criticise,  very  per- 
plexing to  appraise.  But  beyond  and  above  all 
the  one  fact  of  its  astounding  cleverness  stands 
forth.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  ignore  that,  if 
the  word  have  any  significance,  and  is  ever  to 
be  used  at  all,  we  are  here  dealing  with  genius. 
This  is  a  work  of  genius,  as  much  as  Mr. 
Meredith's  best  work,  though  on  quite  other 
human  lines,  as  the  readers  of  both  need  not  be 
reminded.  And  the  next  point  which  may 
occur  to  a  reader,  as  he  lays  down  the  book,  is 
that  the  author  has  generously,  wilfidly,  abnost 
wantonly  handicapped  himself." 

The  writer  justifies  his  last  remark  as 
follows : 

"  Conceive  that  this  medley,  these  intricacies 
of  motive,  this  tangle  and  confusion  of  emotion, 
are  all  transmuted,  reflected,  determined  through 
the  mind  of  a  little  girl  of  eight  years  !  The 
thing,  one  would  say,  was  preposterous.  "What 
on  earth,  indeed,  did  Maisie  know  of  all  this 
terrible  human  imbroglio  ?  She  know  nothing  — 
that  is  obviously  the  answer  which  Mr.  James 
desires  us  to  take  from  his  story ;  and  that  very 
fact  that  she  knew  nothing,  was  really  aware  of 
nothing,  stared  on  life  through  childish  and 
innocent  eyes,  surveyed  the  dustheap  and  the 
dimgheap  with  her  incomplete  and  wondering 
vision— that  fact  composes  the  amazing  diifi  julty 
of  Mr.  James's  task.  To  render  the  action  and 
the  motives  through  Maisie's  mind  to  the  reader, 
and  yet  leave  upon  that  virginal  spirit  the  stain 
or  shadow  of  no  comprehension — such  has  been 
the  author's  work.  His  success  is  commensurate 
■nath  the  difficulty." 

Now  for  a  little  fault  -  finding.  Mr. 
T.  C.  QuiUer  -  Couch,  writing  in  the 
Speal-er,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr. 
James's  interest  in  his  characters  gradually 
clianges  into  interest  in  the  game  he  has  set 
them  to  play.  His  characters,  in  their  turn, 
"stand  perilously  near  to  merging  them- 
selves and  their  interests  in  the  author's 
own  cleverness  and  the  interests  of  that 
cleverness." 

"  Indeed,  the  whole  splendid  possibilities  of 
the  original  situation  seem,  imder  the  baneful 
comjiulsion  of  this  too  ingenious  plot,  to  be 
fined  down  into  an  accademical  discussion  be- 
tween Maisie  and  Mrs.  Wix  as  to  the  amount  of 
moral  sense  which  Maisie  possesses.  In  other 
word'*,  the  problem  is  set  for  liumau  tragedy, 
and  is  worked  out— in  so  far  as   it   h   worked 


out — as  a  clever  game.  The  result,  then,  in  the 
judgment  of  one  sincere  aimirerof  Mr.  James's 
work,  is  a  great  novel  marred  by  sophistication 
in  the  treatment  But  that  it  is  in  conception 
a  great  novel  surely  no  competent  judge  will 
be  found  to  deny ;  and  its  intricacy  of  motive 
— if  this  be  a  fault,  as  many,  and  perhaps  most, 
will  maintain — springs  from  the  restless  con- 
scientiousness of  a  great  artist." 

As  usual,  Mr.  James's  obscurities  and 
eccentricities  of  style  are  pointed  out.  The 
Siandard  says : 

' '  His  vision  of  the  things  he  describes  seems 
to  be  so  full  that  he  lacks  words  with  which  to 
express  it ;  and  instead  of  being  content  with 
giving  us  as  much  as  plain  language  can  legiti- 
mately convey,  he  is  always  striving  after  the 
impossible,  and  piles  words  upon  words  and 
image  upon  image  in  the  vain  attempt  to  make 
our  dull  eyes  discern  the  infinite  subtleties  of 
human  feeling  and  motive  that  are  so  plain 
to  him." 

And  the  Standard  quotes  one  of  Mr. 
James's  sentences  in  justification.    Here  it  is : 

"...  But  if  he  had  an  idea  at  the  back 
of  his  head,  she  had  also  one  in  a  recess  as 
deep,  and  for  a  time,  while  they  sat  together, 
there  was  an  extraordinary  mute  passage 
between  her  vision  of  this  vision  of  his,  his 
■sasion  of  her  vision,  and  her  vision  of  his 
vision  of  her  vision." 

With  a  simpler  style,  the  Staiida'd  thinks 
Mr.  James  "  woidd  be  an  admirable 
novelist." 


made.  Mr.  Meredith,  like  Browning,  attempts 
in  his  poetry  to  traverse  regions  of  the  intellect 
where  high  thoughts  can  only  be  converted, 
with  any  power  to  recreate  thought,  into  com- 
phcated,  metaphorical,  and  prof  oimd  expression, 
not  to  be  grasped  by  a  reader  without  some 
CO- responding  labour  of  brain.  Still  Mr. 
Meredith's  keenest  admirers  will  do  well  to 
confess  that  his  mannerism  has  grown  upon  him 
in  his  poems  even  more  than  in  his  novels.  And 
it  is  all  the  more  refreshing  for  catholic-minded 
but  not  imcriticil  lovers  of  good  poetry  to  re- 
discover bj'  means  of  this  volume  what  a  body 
of  truly  minted  stuff  the  poet,  after  all,  has  put 
forth." 

The  Chronicle,  dealing  with  Meredith's 
subject-matter,  says: 

"  What  most  appeals  to  us  personally,  in  his 
poems,  even  more  than  the  nervous  force  of  his 
ballads  or  the  splendid  imagination  of  his 
myths,  is  the  matchless  intensity  with  which 
he  sees  and  reproduces  English  nature,  the  life 
of  woodland  and  common,  down  and  diogle." 


"Selected        The  Pali  If  all   Gazette  has  a 
Poems."         good  review  of  these  poems. 

George  Meredith.   It  says  ; 

"  The  art,  the  insight,  the  force,  the  minute- 
ness, the  largeness  of  the  writer's  mind,  strike 
the  reader  on  every  page.  And  yet  he  would  be 
a  bold  critic  who  woidd  place  Mr.  George 
Meredith  among  the  great  English  poets.  The 
reason  of  this  is  somewhat  obscure.  Probably 
the  art  is  not  concealed  enough  ;  there  is  too 
much  striving  after  effect,  too  much  elaboration, 
too  much  determination  not  to  be  commonplace. 
The  foot  of  the  writer  seems  to  be  tapping  on 
the  threshold  of  the  very  inmost  shrine  of  poetry, 
but  it  seldom  crosses  it.  His  hand  beats 
patieLtly  upon  the  door,  but  the  door  does  not 
fly  open." 

The  writer  thou  briefly  examines  some 
half-dozen  of  the  poems.  He  quotes  the  two 
former  stanzas  in  "Love  in  the  Valley" 
("  Lonely  are  the  curves  of  the  white  owl 
sweeping,"  &c.),  and  says: 

"The  rhythm  and  metre  of  this  poem  are 
irresistible ;  it  is  fall  from  end  to  end  of  a  rip- 
pling melodious  happiness,  which  fairly  sweeps 
the  reader  away  ;  and  yet,  with  due  respect,  we 
would  submit  that  the  jioem  is  far  too  long — 
over  20(1  lines — and  loses  its  lyric  quality  thereby. 
Moi'eover,  in  stanzas  written  in  such  long  lines, 
the  ear  simply  demands  the  double  rhyme,  and 
is  unsatisfied  with  scanty  assonance.  Similarly 
the  '  Woods  of  Westermain,'  that  closes  the 
book,  a  cataract  of  leaping,  tripping  sound,  is 
vitiated  by  its  length  ;  it  is,  as  it  were,  a  canvas 
a  foot  high  and  fifty  feet  long,  not  to  be 
grasped.  You  pass  along  it,  enchanted, 
amazed;  but  its  long-drawn  sweetness  palls." 

The  St.  Jameses  Gazette,  after  c[uoting 
"  Marian,"  says : 

"There  is  not  a  spark  of  crabbed  Mere- 
dithese  in  that.  0  si  sic  omnia]  some  wUI 
sigh.     There,  of  coxu-se,  a  reservation  must  be 


"Th  o  .1 3ia  ■'■"^^  Saturdai/  Revietv  has 
of  Roger  Bacon."  been  scolding  Mr.  Frederic 
^■^"sridles.  "■  Harrison— aU  on  account  of 
this  book,  which  has  been 
issued  by  the  Clarendon  Press  as  the  defini- 
tive edition.  But  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
definitive,  and  it  has  found  in  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison  its  onlj'  champion.  On  September 
1 1  the  Tablet  reviewed  the  book  and  fell  foul 
of  Mr.  Bridge's  text,  which  it  declared  to 
be  inferior  and  inexact,  and  full  of  "gross 
mistakes."  On  September  18  the  Saturday 
Review  followed  suit,  and  said,  "The  text  is 
worthless."  On  September  25  the  Athenmim 
published  a  review,  if  possible,  more  search- 
ing and  severe.  The  reviewer  concluded : 
"  One  of  the  greatest  opportunities  a  student 
of  mediaeval  science  could  have  had  has 
thus  been  frittered  away."  But  on  October  1 
the  Positivist  Review  had  a  favourable  re- 
view of  the  book.  It  was  from,  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  who  extolled  the 
edition  for  its  completeness  and  accuracy,  and 
described  it  as  "  truly  monumental."  The 
Saturday  reviewer  saw  this  notice,  rubbed 
his  eyes,  took  down  the  book  again,  and 
wrote  another  article  in  the  Saturday  Review 
of  October  2.  He  concluded  a  scathing 
article,  as  follows  : 

"  If  Mr.  Harrison's  review  is  meant  as  irony, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  conjecture  why,  he  should 
have  made  such  an  attack  on  the  work.  His 
bitterness  is,  perhaps,  only  the  measure  of  his 
disappointment.  It  seems  that  Bacon  has 
been  placed  in  the  luHi/ion  of  Hitiiiaiiity  on  a 
pedestal  near  tha^.  of  Comte,  and  great  things 
were  hoped  from  this  edition  The  Franciscans 
had  published  a  scholarly  and  complete  edition 
of  the  works  of  St.  Bonaventure,  Bacon's 
general :  the  Comtists  wished  to  do  the  same 
for  Bacon  himself.  How  the  Clarendon  Press 
came  to  lend  itself  to  the  plan  is  another 
question.  As  things  stand,  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  joining  with  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  in 
his  ironical  congratulations  to  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  the  University  of  Oxford  on 
this  '  truly  monumental  edition.'  " 

Those  critical  exchanges  are  followed  by 
others  in  tlie  Athenceum  of  •  October  16. 
Mr.  Harrison  sends  a  long  letter,  to 
which  the  reviewer  replies  at  almost  equal 
length.  Here  we  can  do  no  more  than 
draw  attention  to  this  bout  of  learning  and 
wits. 
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MESSES.  METHDEN'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


MESSRS.  METHUE^  BECr   TO  AN^OUNOE  THAT  THEY  WILL    PUBLISH  SHORTLY:— 

TRAITS  and  CONFIDENCES,  b'J  the  Hon.  EMILY  LA  WLESS,  crown  8w,  6s. 

A  PASSIONATE  PILGRIM,  kj  PERCY  WHITE,  crotvn  Svo,  6s. 

BYEWAYS,  %  ^.  S.  HICHENS,  crotvn  Svo,  6s. 

ENGLISH  LYRICS,  Selected  and  Edited  b/j  W.  E.  HENLEY,  crown  %vo,  buckram,  6s. 

THE  GOLFING  PILGRIM,  bjj  HORACE  G.  HUTCHINSON,  crown  Svo,  6s. 

A  LIFE  of  ERNEST  RENAN,  bi/  3Iadame  BARMESTETER,  tvith  Portrait,  crown  %vo,  6s. 

THE  DECLINE  and  FALL  of  the  ROMAN  EMPIRE,  bij  EDWARD  GIBBON,  a  New  Edition,  Edited 
with  Notes,  Appendices,  and  Maps,  bjj  J.  B.  BURY,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinltij  College,  Dublin,  in  7  vols., 
demij  Svo,  gilt  top,  8s.  ^d.  each  ;  crown  Svo,  Gs.  each.      Vol.  I  V. 

A  HISTORY  of  BRITISH  COLONIAL  POLICY,  bi/  H.  E.  EGERTON  M.A.,  demg  Svo,  I2s.  M. 


By  J.  Bloundelle-Burton", 

Crosva  8vo,  6s. 


FICTION. 

LOCHINVAR.     By  S.  R.  Ckockeit.  Author  of  "The  Raiders," 

Ac.     Illustrated,  and  with  a  Coloured  Map.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

A  DAUGHTER  of  STRIFE.    By  Jane  Helen  Findlater, 

.-Vuthor  of  "The  Green  Graves  of  Balgowrie."     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

OVER  the  HILLS.     By  Marv  Findlater.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 
A    CREEL    of    IRISH    STORIES.      By   Jane   Barlow, 

Author  of  "  Irish  Idylls."     Crown  bvo,  tis. 

THE    CLASH   of  ARMS 

Author  of  "In  the  Day  of  Ad  vers' ty 

BLADYS  of  the  STEWPONEY.    By  S.  Babing-Gocld. 

Illustrated  by  F.  H,  Townseud.    Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  Cs. 
"  A  story  of  Uirilling  interest." — Scotsman. 
"A  sombre  but  powerful  story."— Va'fy  Mail. 
"  Teeiiis  with  incident  and  adventure,"  — ff^asz/oit'  Herald. 

THE  LADY'S  WALK.     Bv  Mrs.  Oliphant.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

"A  Story  of  exquisite  tenderness,  of  most  delicate  fancy,  and  allurin?  pathos." 

PaU  Mall  Gazette. 
"  A  very  delicate  and  charming  s,tQTy.**~Westminster  Gazette. 

THE  BUILDERS-     By  J.  S.  Fletcher,  Author  of  •'  When 

Charle.s  I.  was  Kinc;."    Crown  Svo,  63. 

THE  SINGER  of  MARLY-     By  I.  Hooper.     Illustrated  by 

\V.  C.  Cooke.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE    FALL    of  the    SPARROW-     By  M.    C.    Balfour. 

Crown  Svo,  iji. 

THE  POMP  of  the  LA.VILETTES-    By  Gilbert  Pabker, 

Author  of  "  The  Seats  of  the  Mighty."    Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d.      \_Second Edition. 

*'  We  would  not  wish  for  a  better  told  romance A  capital  story." 

Westminster  Gazette, 
**  A  powerful  and  faithful  story. "—Manchester  Guardian. 
"  A  bold  romance,  ingeniously  and  deftly  set  in  a  pictiuesque  realism."— fTor^ti. 

THE  MUTABLE   MANY.       By  Robert  Barr,  Author  of 

*'  In  the  Midst  of  Alarms."     Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 
*'The  best  novel  that  Mr.  Barr  has  given  us.      There  is  much  insight  in  it  and 
much  humour." — Daili/  Chronicle. 

"  An  e-iceedirgly  interesting  book." — Westminster  Gazette. 
"  An  excellent  siory  fil'ed  with  life-like  pirrtiires."— G/rt5//(vK'  Ht-rnld. 
"  A  series  of  i  ictuies  of  a  strike  which  have  rarely  been  etiualled  in  brilliancy." 

Star. 
BY    STROKE    of   SWORD.       By  ANDRE\y  BalFOTTR.       Illus- 
trated by  W.  C.  Cooke.    Third  Edition,    Crown  Svo,  6s. 
*'  A  banquet  of  good  things."  -  Acdemj/. 

"  A  recital  of  thrilling  interest,  told  with  unflagging  vigour."— G/ofi^. 
"An  unusually  excellent  example  of  a  serai-hiRtorical  romance.      This  exciting 
volume  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  front  rank."  — ^oW/i. 
"Manly,  healthy,  and  patriotic." — Glasgoio  Herald. 

KIRKHAM'S  FIND-       By  Mary  Gaunt,  Author  of  '^  The 

M-.ving  Finger."     Crown  Svo,  68. 
"  A  really  charmine  novel." — Standard. 
"A  very  spirited  and  agrpeable  tA'\Q."—Glisn'>io  Herald. 

"The  pint  of  this  graceful  story  is  unfolded  with  all  the  skill  of  the  practised 
Telist. "~Pa«  Mall  Gazette. 


GENERAL    LITERATURE. 

THE    BENIN    MASSACRE-     By  Captain  BoisRAGON,     With 

Map  and  Portrait.     Crown  Svo,  3s.  Cd.  [^Second  Edition  in  the  press. 

"  A  survivor's  tale,  realistic  and  terrible." — Morning  Post. 

"The  most  impressive  and  moving  narrative  of  African  adventure  and  of  British 
bravery  that  we  have  read  for  many  months."— Z>ai7y  3Iail. 

"  There  will  be  many  readers." — Glohc. 

'*Told  with  the  nnconsciousness  that  becomes  a  brave  story."— 5^anrfa)'rf. 

•*  If  it  had  been  written  400  years  ago,  it  would  be  read  to-day  as  an  English  classic.  A 
narrative  of  engrf.ssing  interest."  —Scotsman. 

*'Athrilling  TQm?,ucQ."—l'orIv shire  Post. 

THE    HILL  of  the    GRACES;    or.    the    Great    Stone 

With  llaps.  Plans,  and  75  lUustra- 

THE  STORY  of  the  BRITISH  ARMY-    By  Lieut.-Colonel 

coo PE a  KING.    Illustrated.     Demy  Svo,  Ts.  Od. 

A    SHORT    HISTORY    of  the    ROYAL    NAVY,   from 


With  many  Coloured  Pictures.      By 


NURSERY  RHYMES. 

F.  D.  BEDFORD.     Small  ito,  .5s. 

LIGHT  and  LEAVEN :  Historical  and  Social  Sermons- 

By  the  Rev.  H.  HENSLEY  HEN'SON,  M.A.,  FeUow  of  All  Souls',  Incumbent  of  St. 
Mary's  Hospital,  Ilford.     Crown  svo,  Ca. 

VOCES    ACADEMICS.      By  C.    Grant    Hobertson,   M.A., 

Fellow  of  .Vll  Souls',  O.xford.    With  a  Frontispiece.    Fcap.  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

A    PRIMER    of  the     BIBLE.     By    Prof.    W.    H.    Bexnett. 


Cro 


.  Gd. 


ritical  appreciation  of  hid 


This  Primer  sketches  the  history  of  the  books  which  make  up  the  Bible,  in  the  light 
of  recent  criticism.  It  gives  an  account  of  their  character,  origin,  and  ccmposiiion 
as  far  as  possible  in  chronological  order,  with  special  reference  to  their  relations  to  one 
another,  and  to  the  history  of  Israel  and  the  Church.  The  formation  of  the  Canon  is  illus- 
trated by  chapters  on  the  Apocrypha  (Old  and  New  Testament)  ;  and  there  is  a  brief  notice 
of  the  history  of  the  Bible  since  the  close  cf  the  Canon. 

"Scholarly,  clear,  and  interesting." — Scotsnian. 

"The  cream  of  many  a  ponderous  and  erudite  volume."  — G?o5(.'. 

A    PRIMER     of    WORDSWORTH-     By    Laurie    Magnus. 

This  volume  contains  a  concise  biography  of  the  poet, 
work  in  detail,  and  a  bibliography. 

SPORTING  and  ATHLETIC  RECORDS-    ByH.  Morgvn- 

BROWSE.     Crown  Svo,  350  pp.,  piper,  Is. ;  2s.,  cloth.  [Shur/li/. 

This  book  gives,  in  a  clear  and  complete  form,  accurate  records  o°  the  beat  per.ormancos 
in  all  branches  of  sport.    Indispensable  to  tvery  sportsman  and  athlete. 

TECHNOLOGICAL   HANDBOOK'S. 
EDITED  BY  PROFS.  GARNETT  AMD  WERTHE.MIER. 

HOW   TO    MAKE    a   DRESS.      By   J.    A.    E.    Wood,    Head 

Teacher  of  Dressmakiug,  Goldsmiths'  Institute.    With  numerous  illustrations,  crown 

Svo,  Is.  ed. 
"  An  eminently  practical  work."— C/iHi'c'i  Famihj  K'ewspapei: 
"  Admirably  tuited  for  its  purpose."— Ja^J  ^all  Gazette. 


MESSHS.    IIETIIUEN'S    NEW    CATALOGUE    and    HOOK    GAZETTE   sent    to    any    addn 
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6RIFFITH,FARRAN,BROWNE&Co.'s 

NEW  ILLUSTRATED  GIFT  BOOKS. 


By  Fbid  Whishiw,  Anthor  of  "Harold  the  Norseman," 
"  A  Boyar  of  the  Terrible,"  &c. 

THE  WHITE  WITCH  of  the  MATABELE. 

Large  cromi  8ro,  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

THE  ADVENTURES  of  a  STOWAWAY. 

Large  crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  3e.  6d. 

GUBBINS    MINOR    and    SOME    OTHER 

FELLOWS.    Large  crovrn  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d. 


FOR   TREASURE  BOUND     Large  crown 

8vo,  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges,  58. 
By  Mrs.  EsriiA  Mabshall. 

THE  LADY  of  HOLT  DENE.    Large  crown 

svo,  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges,  6s. 
By  Cbablib  Edwakdes. 

DR     BURLEIGH'S    BOYS.      Large   crown 

8vo,  c'oth,  bevelled  boards,  trilt  edges,  5*. 

By  Vi.v  Vincent,  Author  of  "  Cathedral  Bells,"  &c. 

OLGA:   or,  Wrens  on  Bo  h  Sides.    Large 

crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

By  Mrs.  Hebbf.et  Mabtin. 

IDA.  <Tom  INDIA-    Large  crown  ivo,  cloth, 

:u.  ed. 

By  Hbnrv  Barkeb. 

THE   SCARLET  FEATHER      Crown  870- 

cloth  gilt. 

NEW    EDITIONS 

By    Beatrice    Harraden,  Anthor  of  "  Ships  that  Pass 
in  the  Night,"  &c.,  &c. 

A  NEW  BOOK  of  the  FAIRIES.     Crown 

8vo,  cloth,  full  gilt  back  and  side,  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d. 

By  E.  M.  Gbiik,  Author  of  "  Scraps;  or,  Only  a,  Lad," 
&c.,&c. 

THE  CHILD  of  the  CARAVAN.    Illustrated 

by  Edith    Scannell.     Crown   Svo,  cloth,  full  gilt  back 
and  side,  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d. 


THE  KINGSTON  SERIES. 

(A  New  EtULion  of  the  Works  of  the  late  W.  H.  G. 

Kingston.) 

La'"ge  Crown  Svo,  cloth  pilt.  gilt  top.    With  New  Illustra- 

tione.    Price  38.  Gd.  earh. 

THE  THREE  MIDSHIPMEN. 
THE  THREE  LIEUTENANTS. 
THE  THREE  COMMANDERS. 
THE  THREE  ADMIRALS. 
PADDY  FINN. 
THE  RIVAL  CRUS0E8. 

3.5,  now  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


B 


SKEFFINGTONS'  NEW  NOVELS. 

The  most  weird  story  pabUtheil  for  many  a  day. 

This  Day.^x  NEW  NOVEL  by  RICHARD  MARSH. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  price  Gs. 

With  Illustrations  by  John  Williamson. 

THE    BEETLE:    a   Mystery! 


standing  nehm'l  your  chair— and  it  is  a  book  whicn  no  one  w 
down  until  finished  except  for  the  reason  above  described. 

The  Glasgow  Herald  eavB-.  "The  weird  horror  of  this  Beini 
upon  the  reader.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  imiosaible,  to  lay  do 
book  when  ouce  begun." 

Tha  Acadenvj  Ba.Ys:  "  '  Dracula,*  by  Mr.  Bra-n  Stoker,  was 
but  Mr.  Marsh  Koes  one,  oh  !  many  more  than  one,  better." 

The  Atheveum  says:  "Full  of  mystery." 


ESTABLISHED    1851. 

IRKBECK  BANK, 


SAVINGS    DEPARTMENT. 

For  the  encouragement  of  Thrift  the  Bank  receives  email  i 
deposit  and allowslnterest  monthly  on  each  completed  £1. 

BIRKBECK    BUILDING    SOCIETY. 

HUW    TO    PURCHASE    A    HODSE 


BIRKBECK    FREEHOLD    LAND    SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    PLOT    OP    LAND 

The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  partioulars,  post  tree. 
PRAN0I8  RAVEN8CR0FT,  Manager. 

E    P    P    S' S 

CRATEFUL-COMFORTINC 

COCOA 


This  Da}/.~x  NEW  NOVEL  BY  GUY  BOOTHBY, 

Author  of  "  Dr.  Nikola,"  *'  The  Beautiful  White  Devil,"  &c. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  price  6s. 

With  Frontispiece  by  H.^l  Ludi-ow. 

SHEILAH   McLEOD. 

A    HEROINE    C"-    THE    BAOS    BCOOKS. 

Tlie  Alhentuiii  says:   "This  really  moviDg  tale  proceeds  briskly 
cnoueh.  ami  is  worth  reading."  ,.,,.,       *     » 

TheScntsuumbiys:  "The  interest  of  this  bnght  tale  of  adventure 


nu  Da^.—Bv  ERNEST  G.  HENHAM. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  price  Gs. 

With  Ilhistrations  by  HiL  Lodi.ow. 


MENOTAH 


A  Thrilling  Tale  o-f  the  Canadian  North-West 
Rebellion,  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

The  5co(8))!an  says;  "  '  MenotaS '  is  an  uncommonly  fine  creation- 
impressive  in  her  supreme  beauty  and  n'.her  charms.  The  incidents 
are  intensely  dramatic  and  pathetic. . . .  Mr.  Henham  has  made  a  close 
study  of  the  country,  the  people,  and  the  events  of  which  he 


LoNDOS:    SKEPPINGTON   &    SON,  .183,  Picci 
PubHshers  to   Ber  Majesty  th"  Queen 
n.R.B.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 


THE      QUARTERLY     REVIEW, 

No.  372,  is  NOW  KE.IDY. 

CoSTENTS. 

I.  ARCHBISHOP  BENSON. 

II.  SOME  MINOR  POETS. 

III.  THE  BASTILLE. 

IV.  MONKEYS. 

V.    PROVINCIAL  SOCIETY  in  the  D.VY3  of  ST.  BASIL. 
VI.    LETTERS  of  LADY  M.  W.  MONTAGU. 
VII.    ENGLISH  PROSE  WRITERS. 
VIII.    SCOTTS  METHODS  and  ORIGINALS. 
IX.    LIFE  of  TENNYSON, 
X.    WOMEN  at  OXFORD  and  CAMBRIDGE. 
XI.    INDIAN  DISCONTENT  and  FRONTIER  RISINGS. 
Lmdon:  John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street. 

J.  W.  AEEOWSMITH'S   NEW  LIST. 


Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  &  Co., 


LIMITED. 


NOW    READY. 

Mr.  AUSTIN  DOBSON'S  COLLECTED  POEMS. 

COLLECTED   POEMS.     By  Austin 

DOBSON.  Crown  8vo.  Price  Ss.  With  a  Portrait. 
In  this  volume  will  ba  found  aM  the  best,  and  mo^t 
popular  verses  from  Mr.  Austin  Dobson's  earlier  books, 
together  with  several  poems  which  have  not  hitherto 
appeared  m  book  form.  The  present,  in  short,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  definitive  edition  of  its  author's  work. 

THE  BOOK  of  the  DUMPIES.    By 

ALBERT    BIGELOW  PAINE.      Obion?  4to.      lis.  6 1. 
With  a  Cover  in  Coln\i-s.      Wit»i  nivn^roas  Illustra- 
tions on  every  pa?e  by  FRANK  VER  SPICK. 
These  delightfully  crictiual  little  peep  e,  who  made  their 
first   English    appearance  in    the    pages  of     The     Sketeh 
are  sure  to  make  new  frieid*  for  themselves  in  bosk-form. 
No   nnre  amusing  literature  his  been  provided   for  the 
young  of  all  ages  since  Mr.  Palmer  Cox  introduced  us  lo 
the  memorable  Brownies.  [Immetliateli/. 

THE  C  0  ONBOOK.  By  E.  W.  Kemble 

Price  6s.     Pr  it jsely  illustrated  in  Colours, 
This  amusing  work,  hy  the  leailiQ!?  deliu^atir  of  negr  i 
life,  is  full  of  c  imical  illustrations  and  amusing  anecdotes 
of  lite  in  the  West.  [Shoi-tli/. 


THE   HISTORY  of  CHINA.    From 

the  Earliest  Davfi  down  to  the  present.  By  Rev.  J. 
M.4.CG0WAN.    "Demy  Svo,  16s.  net. 

THE    *' "WO  tiSECjEY    BBRIB8." 

Edited    by    WALTER    H,    JAMES,    late    Captain    R,E. 

Demy  8ro. 

Field-Marshal  the  Ri^ht  Hon.    Viscount    W0L3ELEY, 

K.P  ,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  Comm.Tnder-in-C;inef,  has  kindly 

conssnted  to  preface  the  first  volume. 

WITH    the     ROYAL     HEAD 

QUARTERS  in  1870-71.  By  General  VON  VERDY 
DU  VB  RNOIS.  With  Portrait  of  th9  Author  and  Map 
Demy  Svo,  10s.  6d. 

THE    CAMPAIGN    of   M'lRENGO. 

By  Lieut.  H.  H.  SARG3.VT.  With  .Mips  anil  Plans. 
Crown  8.'o,  lirice  6s. 

NEWVOLUMB  OF  "THE  PHlLCSOPaiCAL  LIBRARY  " 

FICHTE'S    SCIENCE    of  ETHICS. 

Translaiei  by  A.  E.  KROEGBR,  and  Eilitud  by  Prof, 
the  Hon.  W.  t.  H  IRRIS.     Post  Svo,  9s. 


rpHE  EEMINISCENCES  of   a   BASHI- 

J-  BAZOUK.  By  EDWARD  VIZETELLY.  IllustrateJ  ivith 
5.5  Drawings  hy  Gboroes  JIoNtuARD.  and  some  Photographs.  Crown 
Svo.  cloth,  482  pp.,  6s, 

THE  SETTLING  of  BEETIE  MERIAN. 
By  NARANJA  AMARGA.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  407  pp  ,  Us. 
"Is  umilfisti.malily  brilliant."— Bind-  nil'i    White.      "It  is  a  book 
which  will  be  reid."— ireetii/  DiapaUh, 

\     BRIDE'S    MADNESS.       By    Allen 

-L\.  upward.  Author  of  "Serr-t»  -f  the  C  lurts  of  Europe." 
Crown  8TO,  cloth,  286  pp.  Volume  .XXVIILof  Arrowsmith s  3s.  6il, 
Siries.    Second  Edition, 

"  Prom  the  first  nase  to  the  last  there  Is  not  a  dull  parasraiili."— 
Blark  and  Wliilt.    "A  capital  detective  novel."— TAe  World. 


THE    PAMPHLET    I.IBRMIY. 

Edited  by  ARTdUR  WAUGH. 

POLITICAL  PAMPHLETS.  Selected 

and  Arranged  by  A.  F.  POLLARD.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 
"  A  most  useful  and  excellent  vepviat.''— Athcner ton. 

LITERARY  PAMPHLETS.  Selected 

and  AiTftnii-ed,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  b\- 
ERMEST  RHY'3,  Editor  of  "  The  Camelot  Classics," 
"Lyric  P.iets,"  &c.    2  vols,,  crown  8vo,  58.  each. 


NEW    FICriON. 

DOWN  by  the  SUWANEE  RIVER. 

By  AUBREY  HOPlVCm  A  Tale  of  Adventure  and 
Romance  among  the  Oransie  Plan'atio-ia  of  Florida. 
Crown  Kvo,  6s. 

A  MODERN  ATALANTA;  and  other 

stories.    ByMiUDVYSE.     With  numerous  illustra- 
tions by  the  Author.     Crown  Svo,  Gs. 
A  GREAT  C.VXADIAN  HISTOITC.VL  NOVEL, 

THE  FORGE  in  the  FOREST.     By 


CHARLES    G.    D.     ROBERTS.       Cr. 


Svo,  Ss. 


THE   SACK   of  MONTE   CAELO.      An 

J-  Adventure  of  To-div.  By  WALTER  FRITH.  Author  of  "  In 
Search  of  (iuiet  "  Crown"  Svo,  cloth,  2;)J  pp.  Vol.  ■XXI.'f  of  Arrow- 
smith's  Si,  cd.  Series.  [Reads  Octaher  wtk. 


THE     MILLIONAIRE    of    PAEKERS- 

J-      VILLE.     Bv  .MARSHALL  G.  WOOD      Beini;  Vol,  LSXV.  of 
Arr.iwsmith's  Bristol  Library.     Poa;i.  Svo,  Is,     Cloth,  Is,  ad. 

■pEPITA  of  the  PAGODA.      By  Tighe 

.1        HDPKINS.     Being  Arroivsmith's  Christmxs  Annual.    Will  ba 
ready  October  2.'ith.     Price  1». 

Buistol:  J.  W.  ARROWSMITH. 
LoMuc.v;    SIMPKIN,    MARSIItLL   S    CO. 


THE    JOURNAL     of    COUNTESS 

FR4.NC0ISE  KRASINSK,\,  Great-Gra  ulmother  oE 
Victor  Emmanuel.  Translated  b.y  KA3IMIR 
DZtEKONSKA.  Tne  only  authorised  edition.  Wiih  a 
portr.ait  and  other  illustrations,  lOmo,  gilt  tip,  deckel 
edges,  and  a  special  cover  design,  6s. 
"  The  book  deserves  to  be  read  side  by  side  with  Carl.yle's 

'Fred»rick'   for    instruction  as  well  as    for    the    human 

interest  of  the  stoiy."— Dai! n  Chronicle. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HES*L. 

THE   WISDOM  and  RELIGION  of 

a  GERMAN  I'HILOSOPHEr,  li.ur.-  cxiractM  fr.m 
the  works  of  HEGEL.  Tran^•«t^  I  an.l  KrranKod  hy 
Ei.i/.iiiriTn  S.  Hmum:.    Witha  Portrait,  ciuwii  3vo,  .58. 

HAWTHORNE'S    FIRST     DIARY. 

With  an  .\ccount  of  its  Discovery  and  Loss,  B 
SAMOEL  T.  PICKARD,  Author  of  "  The  Life  of  John 
Greenleaf  Whittier."    IGmo,  38.  Od.net. 

P'i.TERXOSTER    HOU.SE,     CHARING     CROSS 
ROAD,   W.C. 
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MR.    WM.    HEINEMANN'S    PUBLICATIONS. 


By    K.    Waliszewski.      With    a 


-A.3Sr       .A.  Xj  I*  H -A- B  E  T - 

By    WILLIAM    NICHOLSON. 

IN  THREE   EDITIONS. 

1.  The  ORDINARY  EDITION,  lithographed  on  (.'artridge  Paper,  12J-m.  by  10-in.,  picture  boards,  price  2$.  6d. 

2.  On  Van  Gelder's  Hand-made  Paper,  mounted  on  brown  paper,  cloth,  price  128.  6d.  net. 

3.  A  few  copies  printed  direct  from  the  Woodblocks,  and  Hand  Coloured  by  the  Artist,  each  Desi<^  mounted  on 
board,  in  Vellum  Portfolio,  price  £21  net.  INext  week. 

An  Illustrated  Prospectus  on  Application. 

NEW    LETTERS    OF    NAPOLEON    I. 

Omitted  from  the  Collection  published  under  the  auspices  of    Napoleon  II [.       Translated  from    the   French  by 
Lady  MARY  LOYD.    1  vol.,  demy  8vo,  with  Frontispiece,  price  15b.  net.  \_Shortly. 

"  These  Letters  manifest  the  crreat  man  in  his  smallest  and  most  secret  moods.  He  strikes  no  pictaresque  attitude, 
but  unmasks  himself  as  he  felt,  and  as  he  was." 

A  HISTORY    OF    DANCING,  from    the    Earliest    Ages   to 

OUR  OWN  TIMES.     From  the   French  of  GASTON  VtJILLtER.    With  25  Plates  in  Photogravure  and  about 
400  Uluatrations  in  the  Test.     In  1  vol.,  ■Ito,  price  368.  net.  IShorily, 

Also  35  copies  printed  on  Japanese  Vellnm  (containing  Three  ad'litional  Plates),  with  a  duplicate  set  of  the  Plates 
on  India  Paper  for  framing.    Each  copy  numbered  and  signed,  price  TWELVE  GUINEAS  net. 

An  niuslratcd  Prospectus  on  Application. 

THE  NEW  AFRICA.     A  Journey  up  the  Chobe  and  down 

the  Okovanpa  Rivers.     By  AUREL  SCHULZ,  M.D.,  and  AUGUST  HAMMAR,  C.E.     1  vol.,  demy  8vo,  with  70 

niustratioES  and  a  Map,  28s. 
TIMES. — "  There  is  not  a  page  which  the  reader  need  regard  as  dull,  and  so  graphica'ly  and  unpretentiously 
is  the  story  told  that  before  the  end  of  the  volume  is  reached  the  scene  and  circumstances  appear  to  have  long  formed 
a  part  of  the  familiar  knowledge  of  the  reader." 

PETER    THE    GREAT. 

Porti'ait.    2  vols.,  8vo,  29s. 
SATURDAY  B£r7£'ir.—"  A  marvellous  story,  told  with  great  spirit." 

LITEUATURES      OF      THE       WORLD. 
Editel  bv  EDilUND  GOSSB.    Crown  8vo,  price  6s.  eich. 

A  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  ENGLISH    LITERATURE.     By 

EDMUND  G03SE,  Hon.  M.i.  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  [/h  the  Press. 

rRE\aOUSLY  PUBLISHED. 

A  HISTORY  OF  FRENCH  LITERATURE.  ByEdward  Dowden, 

^.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Profe.'^sor  of  Oratory  and  English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 

ATHBN JEU fH.—'''  A  history  for  lovers  of  literature  ;  it  gives  us  a  more  sympathetic  notion  of  the  spirit  of  French 
wri-ers  tnan  any  b->ok  which  has  been  written  in  English.  Certainly  tae  best  history  of  French  literature  in  the 
En^ieh  language.*' 

SATURDAY  REVIEW.^*^  A  history  of  literature  as  histories  of  literature  should  be  written." 

A  HISTORY  OF  ANCIENT  GREEK  LITERATURE.  By  Gilbert 

MURRAY,  MA,,  Processor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
TlitES.—"  A  sketch  to  which  the  mnch-abuserl  word  •  brilliant '  miy  be  justly  applied.    Dealing  in  lOOpages  with 
asubj'ct  which  isbotti  immense  nnd  well  worn,  Mr.  Murray  presents  us  with  a  treatment  at  once  comprehensive, 
penetr.ning,  and  fresi.     By  dint  of  a  ploar,  freelv  movins  iotelliaence,  and  bv  dint  also  of  a  style  at  once  compact  and 
lucid,  he  has  produced  a  book  which  fairly  represents  the  best  conclusions  of  modern  scholarship." 

A  List  of  this  Series  on  application. 

THOMAS  AND  MATTHEW  ARNOLD  :  and  their  Influence  on 

KnglishEducntion.    Bv  Sir  JOSHUA  PITCH,  LL.D.,  formerly  Her  Majesty's  laspector  of  Training  Colleges- 
1  vol..  crown  8vo.  OS.  \Gn'al  Edurat.n-s 

DAtLY  CHRONICLE.—"  We  command  this  interesting  volume  to  every  one  interested  in  the  great  smject  of 
the  training  of  the  young.    The  book  is  a  noble  tribute  to  two  great  educational  reformers." 

A  List  of  this  scries  will  be  sent  on  npplii-ation. 

THE  NON-RELIGION  OF  THE  FUTURE.     By  Marie  Jean 

GUYAU.    1  vol,  demy  8vo.,  17s.  net. 
S   OTSMAy.—"  The  knowledge  and  abiM  y  with  which  it  is  written,  th")  clevrne'S  and  vivacity  of  its  style,  and 
the  aptness  of  the  numerous  illustrated  anecdotes  are  conspicuoas.    It  must  interest,  and  few  will  read  it  without 
finding  in  it  abundant  foDd  for  thought  and  reflection." 

SIXTY  YEARS  OF  EMPIRE,  1837—1897.    A  Review  of  the 

TV'iod-     Contributions  bv  Sir  CHARI.K?   DILKBI,  Mr.  .TOHX  BURN'S.  M-.  JOSEPH  PEN-N'ELL,  Mr.  LONEL, 
JOHN'SOX,  Ac,  Hiid  m-my  Portraits  and  Diagra'n*,     1  vj',.,  crown  8vo,  Hi.  [Gr-,'.  Lu-l-i  and  Bikii's. 

CUBA  IN  WAR-TIME.    By  Richard  Harding  Davis,  Author  of 

"  Soldiers  of  Fortune."    With  Illustrations  by  Frad.iric  Remington.     1  vol.,  3s.  6d 
TIVES.— "Mr.  Davis's  book  is  sure  to  be  widely  read.    It  is  the  flr,t  striking  account  we  have  read  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  war,  and  there  will  be  general  agreement  as  to  its  being  a  good  and  interesting  piece  of  work." 

MY  FOURTH  TOUR  IN  WESTERN  AUSTRALIA.  By  Albert 

F.  CALVERT,  F.R.G.S.     Ito,  with  many  Illustrations  and  Photographs,  21s.  net. 

LUMEN.    By  Camille  Flammarion.    1  vol.,  3s.  6d. 

f'iCOTSJlAN'.—*'  One  of  the  most  subtle  pieces  of  imaginative  literature  of  recent  times." 


SIX-SHILLING   NOVELS. 


IN  THE  PERMANENT  WAY, 

and  other  Stories. 

By  FLOIiA  ANNIE   STEEL. 
BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

ON  THE  FACE  OF  THE  WATERS. 

[Fortieth  Thousand. 
.SATURDAY  REVIE  IF.—"  The  best  novel  of  the  great 
Mutiny." 

THE  POTTER'S  THUMB. 

[Sixth  Edition. 
GLOBE.—"  A  brilliant  story  ;  a  story  that  fascinates." 

FROM  THE  FIVE   RIVERS. 


TIMES.—"  Of  exceptional  merit." 

ST.  IVES. 


[Third  Edition. 


By  R.  L.   STEVENSON,    Author  of   "  The   Ebb- 
Tide,"  &c.    Second  Edition. 

TIMES. — "  Neither  Stevenson  himself  nor  any  one  else 
has  given  us  a  better  example  of  a  dashing  story,  full  of 
life  and  colour  and  interest.  St.  Ives  is  a  character  who 
will  be  treasured  up  ia  the  memory  along  with  David 
Balfour  and  Alan  Breck,  even  with  D'Artagnan  and  the 
Musketeers." 

THE  CHRISTIAN. 

B/   HALL    CAINE. 
Of  this  Novel   over  100,000    copies 
have  been  sold. 

SKETCH. — *'  It  quivers  and  palpitates  with  passion,  for 
e.en  Mr.  Caine's  bitterest  detractors  cannot  deny  that  he 
IS  the  possessor  of  that  rarest  of  all  gifts — genius." 

THE    GADFLY. 

By  K,  L.  VOYNICH, 

ST,  JAMES'S  GAZETTE.— "A.  very  strikingly  original 
romance,  which  will  bold  the  attention  of  all  who  read  it, 
and  estabhdh  the  author's  reputation  at  once  for  first-rate 
dramatic  ability.  Exciting,  sinister,  even  terrifying,  we 
must  avow  it  to  be  a  work  of  real  genius." 

THE  FREEDOM  OF  HENRY 
MEREDYTH. 

By  M.  HAMILTON,    Author    of   "  McLeod  of  the 
Camerous,"  &c. 

MARIETTA'S  MARRIAGE. 

By   W.   E.  NORRIS,  Author   of   "  The    Dancer   in 
Yellow,"  &c. 

WESTMINSTER  GAZETTE.— "Keea  observation, 
delicata  discrimination,  a  pleasant,  qaiet  humour,  rflie 
p  iwar  of  drawing  characters  that  are  both  absDlutely 
natural  and  interesting  to  study." 

WHAT  MAISIE  KNEW. 

By   HENRY   JAMES,    Author  of   *'The   Spo  Is  of 
Poyuton."   Second  Edition. 

BAILY  CHRONICLE.—''  X  work  of  art,  bo  complex, 
BO  many-coloured,  so  variously  beautiful !  It  is  life  seeu, 
felt,  underdtooil,  and  interpreted  by  a  rich  imagination,  by 
an  educated  temperament ;  it  is  a  lire  sung  m  melodious 
prose,  and  that,  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  highest  rommce." 

THE  GODS  ARRIVE. 

By  AN^IE  E.  HOLDSWORTH,  Author  of  "  Joanna 
Traill,  .Spinster." 

PALL  MiLL  GAZETTE.— "Bright,  wholesome,  and 
full  of  life  and  mtvement.  Miss  Holdsworth  has,  too,  a 
very  witty  siyle." 

LAST  STUDIES. 

By    HUBERT     CRACKANTHORPE,    Author    of 

"  Wreckage."     With  an  Introduction  by  HENRY 

JAMES,  and  a  Portrait.  [Shoit/ij. 

SARAH  GRAND'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE     BETH     BOOK. 

By   SARAH   GRAND,  Author  of   "The   Heavenly 
Twins."  [/rt  tJie  Prcs.i. 


London:    AVM.  HEINEMANN,  21,   Bedford   Street,  W.C. 
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CLARENDON     PRESS      LIST. 


THE    OXFORD    ENGLISH    DICTIONARY. 


*,*  Btdirafed  bi/  special  per 
New  Part  and  Double  Sectioj.  i 


Sinn  to  Her  Jfajesfi,. 
'  realy,  4to,  stiff  covers. 


A   NEW    ENGLISH    DICTIONARY    on    HIS- 

TORICAL   PRINCIPLES.     Fonnded  mainly  on    the    Materials  Collected  by  the 

Philological  Society. 

New  Double  Section-FOISTY-FRANKISH.    ^s.^g^.     .,     „     HEfnr  Bbidlet 
New  Part— PIELD-FRANKISH.  123.  ed.  J '^'"'^''  °^  "■'•  '^'""'^  ±ibidlet. 

Forthcoming  Issue,  Januaet  1,  1893. 
A  DOUBLE   SECTION  of  F  'and  G,  by  Mr.  Beidley    (oompletini;  the  letter  F  and 
containing  a  portion  of  G) . 


Now  Readv.    Extra  fcap.  8vo,  stifi  covers,  23.  6d. 

FIRST  STEPS  in  ANGLO-SAXON.    By  Henry 

SWEET,  M. A.,  Ph.D.,  &c. 


THE  TREASURY  of  SACRED  SONG.    Selected 

from  the  En^'Iish  Lyrical  Poetry  of  Foar  Centuriea.    With  Notes,  Explanatory  and 
Biot^aphical.     By  F.  T.  PALURAVE,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Poetry  in  the  University  of 
Oxford.    Extra  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  4s.  6d. 
"  A  more  delightful  collection  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive,  and  the  fascination  of 
infinite  variety  carries  us  on  from  page  to  page." — Times. 

*»•  An  Edition  is  also  issued  printed  o»  Oxford  India  Papbb,  superfine  clothe  7s.  6d. ; 
and  in  various  superior  leatJi-er  bindings. 


In  2  vols.,  medium  8vo,  in  half-roan  23s. 

UNIFORM  with   DR.   BIRKBEOK  HILL'S  EDITIONS    of  BOSWELL'S   "LIFE    of 

JOHNSON"  and  "LETTERS  of  SAMUEL  JOHNSON." 

JOHNSONIAN  MISCELLANIES.    Arranged  and 

Edited  by    GEORGE    BIRKBECK    HILL,    D.C.L.,    LL.D.,    Honorary    Fellow    of 
Pembroke  College,  Oxford.- 
"We  have  now,  in  all,  ten  volumes  of  *  Life,  Letters,  and  Miscellanies,'  embodying 
practically  all  that  is  known,  and  all  that  ever  will  be  known,  of  Dr.  Johnson,"— Academ  i/ . 


Demy  Ito,  half-buckn 


s.  net  ;  half-vellum,  42s.  npt. 


THE    CHURCH    of   ST.    MARY    the    VIRGIN, 

OXFORD.      By  T.  G.  JACKSON,  R.A.,  sometime  Fellow  and  now  Honorary  Fellow 

of  Wadham  College.    With  24  Full-page  Illustrations  and  numerous  cuts  in  the  Test, 

*'  A  quarto  of  very  comely  appearance.    .     .     .    Mr.  Jackson  combines  a  survey  of 

details  which  all  students  of  architecture  will  find  full  of  interest,  with  a  lucid  and  vivid 

sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Church  which  will  be  wlecome  to  everyone  who  cares  for 

Oxford  and  its  teeming  academical  memories.— TAe  Times. 


Just  published,  extra  fcap,  Svo,  half-linen,  3s.  6d,  net. 

THE  PRINCE.    By  Niccolo  Machiavelli.    Trans- 

lated  from  the  Italian  by  NINIAN  HILL  THOMSON,  M.A, 

FALL  MALL  G AZETTE.—**  The  hook  hef ore  ns  is  prepared  with  as  much  care  as 
would  be  bestowed  on  original  work,  with  no  less  attention  to  literary  form  than  faithful- 
ness to  the  original.  ...  So  good  a  version  will  bring  many  English  readers  to  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  books  in  the  history  of  political  literature." 


HISTORY 


Demy  Svo,  cloth,  12 

of  MY    OWN 


TIME.     By  Bishop 


BURNET.      Vol.  I.      A  New  Edition  founded  on  that  of    M,    J.    ROUTH,   D.D. 
Edited  by  OSMUND  AIRY,  M.A. 

TIMES.—*'  All  serious  students  will  commend  the  laudable  enterprise  of  the  Clarendon 
Press  in  issuing  a  new  edition  of  this  famous  work,  and  in  securing  the  services  of  so  com- 
petent an  editor  as  Mr.  Airy." 


2  vols.,  Svo,  price  £2  5s,  net. 


THE     UNIVERSITIES     of     EUROPE    in    the 

MIDDLE  AGES.     By  HASTINGS  RASHDALL,  M.A.    With  Maps  and  Illustrations 

WESTMINSTER  GAZETTE.— ''There   can  be  no    doubt    that    Mr.   Rashdall  has 
produced  the  classic  work  in  English  on  the  history  of  Universiiies.** 


Svo,  cloth  extra,  with  Portrait,  price  IGs. 

The  LIFE  and  WORKS  of  JOHN  ARBUTHNOT, 


:  the  Royal  College  of  Physic 


By  GEORGE  A.  AITKEN. 


ATHEXJ:VM.—"'}ir.    Aitken's   biography    is    extremely   interesting, 
fortunate  in  having  found  such  a  delightful  subject.'* 


Third  Edition,  Enlarged.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  7s.  Od, 

SHAKESPEARE    as   a    DRAMATIC    ARTIST 

a    Pnpular    Illustration    of     the    Principles    of     Scientific    Criticism.      By  R.  G 
MOULTON,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 


Twenty-first  Edition.     Eighty-Second  Thousand.    Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

A  BRIEF  HISTORY  of  the  INDIAN  PEOPLES. 

By  Sir  W.  W.  HUNTER,  K.C.S.L,  C,I.E.| 

•'  No  other  manual  on  India  covers  so  wide  a  field  with  erjual  udgment  and  knowledge  ; 
everywhere  complete  mastery  of  the  subject  is  apparent." — Leeds  Mercitry. 

"  We  know  of  ro  work  that  gives,  within  reasonable  compass,  such  a  complete  outline 
of  the  history  oi  the  peopled  of  our  great  eastern  dependency." — Fall  Mall  Gazette. 


RULERS    OF    INDIA    SERIES. 

Clown  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 


THE    ANCIENT     CLASSICAL     DRAMA.      A 

study  in  Literary  Evolution.    Intended  for  Readers  in  English  and  in  the  Origina 
By  R.  G.  MOULTON,  M.A.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  8s.  ed. 
"  A  popular  yet  scholarly  presentation  of  the  main  ideas  which  tmderlie  the  ancient 
classical  drama."— 0«!D<;i-ii7i/  Extension  Journal. 


Demy  Svo,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

SOURCES    for  GREEK   HISTORY   BETWEEN 

the    PERSIAN    and    PELOPONNESIAN    WARS.      Collected    and  Arranged   by 
G.  F.  RILL,  M.A.,  of  the  British  Museum,  Fellow  of  University  College,  London. 
"  The  work  seems  to  us  to  be  done  in  a  complete  and  scl  olarlike  manner.         .    .    The 
book  is  hkely  to  prove  extremely  useful  both  to  teachers  and  scholars.  —Ihe  limes. 


■  ready,  with  a  Facsimile,  crown  Svo,  stiff  covers,  2s 


THE  MARQUESS  of  HASTINGS ;  and  the  Final  ECCLESIASTICUS    (xxxix.    15    to    xlix.    11). 


verthrow  of  the  Marathu  Po^ 


By  Major  ROSS  of  BLADENSBURG,  C.B. 


DAILY  CHRONICLE.  —  **  Major  Rrss  has  done  his  work  admirably,  and  bids  fair  to 
be  one  oi  the  best  writers  the  Army  of  our  day  has  given  to  the  country A  most  accept- 
able and  entrancing  little  volume." 


In  3  vols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  10s.  Gd.  each. 

A  HISTORY  of  FRANCE.     By  G.  W.  Kitchin, 

D.D.,  F.S.A.    With  numerous  Maps,  Plans,  and  Tables. 


SIR    WALTER    RALEGH :   a   Biography.     By 

WILLIAM  STEBBING,  M.A.     With  a  Portrait  from  the  Miuiuture  in  the  possession 
of  the  Duke  of  Rutland.    Demy  Svo,  cloth,  lOs.  6d. 
"  It  brings  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  before  us  almost  as  vividly  as  though  we  saw  him  in  the 
fie^h." — Saturday  Review 


Translated  from  the  Original  Hebrew  and  .Vrranged  in  Parallel  Columns  with  the 
English  Revised  Version  of  ISOo,  by  the  Editors  of  the  Hebrew  Text  (A.  E.  COWLEY, 
M.A.,  and  AD.  NEUBAUER,  M.A,). 


Edited  by  REGINALD  L.  POOLE,  M.A..  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Diplomatic  in  the  University 
of  Oxford.    Part  XII.,  now  ready,  3s.  6d.  n?t. 

HISTORICAL   ATLAS  of  MODERN   EUROPE. 

From  the  Decline  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Part  XII.  contains : 
Map  3".    GERMANIA   S.A0R4,  showing  the  Ecclesiastical  Divisions  in    the   Middle 

Ages.    By  the  EorroR. 
Map  13.    POLAND  after  the  Union  of  Lublin.    By  R.  Nisbet  Biiu. 
Map  09.    ITALY  in  U5i.     By  Miss  Ewakt. 
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THE   ACADEMY. 

A     WEEKLY    REVIEW    OF    LITERATURE,    SCIENCE,    AND    ART. 


No.   1330. — New  Series. 


SATURDAY,    OCTOBER    30,    1897. 


PsiCE  Zd. 
\_Regi3tered  as  a  Newspaper.'] 


CATALOGUES. 


■pOTTER'S     BOOK    CATALOGUE    on    General 

-»-  Literature  (No.  117,  for  OCTOBER),  at  reduced  prices,  post 
free.  Sporting  Works  purchased. —William  Potter,  30,  Exchange 
Street  East,  Liverpool. 


F 


OREIGN     BOOKS     and     PERIODICALS 

promptlr  supplied  on  moderate  terms. 

CATALOGUES  on  application. 

DTTLAU    it    CO.,    37,    SOHO    SQUARE. 


w 


ILLIAMS        &        NORGATE. 

IMPORTERS  OF  FOREIGN  BOOKS, 
Hearietta  Street,  Covent  Garden.  20,  South  Frederick  Street. 
Edinburgh,  and  7,  Broad  Street,  Oxford. 
CATALOGtIES   post  free  on  application. 


SALES    BY    AUCTION. 


rH.  WOHLLEBEN 

FOREIGN  BOOKSELLER. 
45,  Great  Russell  Street  (Opposite  the  British  Museum), 
Supplies  all  Foreign  Books  and  Periodicals  at  the  most  moderate 
prices, 
CATALOGUES  on  application. 


w. 


THACKER         &         CO., 

PUBLISHERS. 

2,  Creed  Lane,  London,  E  C. 

And  at  Calcutta,  Bombaj',  and  Simla. 

M9S.  considered  for  Publication.  [Established  1819. 

A  large  Cli^nt&le  in  all  parts  of  the  East. 


AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

GP.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  and 
•  BOOKSELLERS,  of  27  and  59  West  23rd  Street.  New 
York,  and  24.  BEDFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.O..  desire  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  READING  PUBIIO  to  the  excellent  facilities 
presented  by  their  Branch  House  in  London  for  tiUing,  on  the  most 
favourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD  PUBLICA- 
TIONS and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS - 
CATALOGUES  sent  oo  application. 


M 


ONTHLY     CUMULATIVE     INDEX    to 

PERIODICALS, 

Indexes  Subjects.  Authors,  Titles,  Book  Reviews,  and  Portraits. 

Specimen  copy  free. 

Public  Library,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


TV/TR.    MOSHER'S   New  and   Complete  Descriptive 

-'-'J-  LIST  OF  BOOKS  is  Now  Ready.  It  is  issued  in  narrow  8vo, 
with  Facsimile  Titles  in  Red  and  Black,  done  up  in  French  hand- 
made paper  wrappers,  with  original  cover  design.  Those  who  have 
yet  to  see  these  Editions  published  by  Mr.  Mosuer  should  favour 
him  with  their  names  that  the  new  List  may  be  mailed  them, 
post  paid.  


LIBRARY  of  the  late  ALEXAXDER  MACDOXALD, 

Esq.,  Glasgow. 
In  the  CROWN  HALLS,  93,  SAUCHIE  HALL  STREET,  GLASGOW, 
on  20(1, 3rd,  4th,  .5th.  6th,  3th,  and  9ih  NOVEMBER,  commencing 
each  day  at  12  o'clock  prompt. 

PUBLIC   SALE  o£   the  FINE   COLLECTION 

3,000  RARE  SCOTTISH  HISTORICAL  &  ANTIQUARIAN 

BOOKS 
i'.TSSj.x^iy'.,*''?!''  <;'";=  ,»nd  judgment  by  the  late  ALEXANDER 
MACDONALD.  Esq.    Sold  by  order  of  Messrs.  MAcnoNALo  k  Kiitii- 
LANP,  Writers,  Agents  for  the  Trustees). 

MORRISON.  DICK  &  McCULLOCH  will  SELL 
by  AUCTION  as  above.     On  view  on  Monday.  Ist  November, 
from  10  a.m.  to  .5  p.m.,  and  on  forenoon  of  each  day  of  Sale. 

Catalogues  price  Is  ;  or  post  free  on  receipt  of  12  Stamps  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Ai'criosEEus,  93.  Sauchiehall  Street,  Glasgow. 


V 


ICTORIA        UNIVERSIT  Y.— 

THE  rORKSHIRE  COLLEGE,  LEEDS. 

The  Council  of  the  Yorkshire  College  invite  APPLICATIONS  for 
the  APPOINTMENT  of  a  LECTURER  in  ENGLISH  LITERA- 
TURE, who  will  be  required  to  conduct  thp  classes  in  thia  subject  for 
the  Pas^  and  Honours  Schools  of  the  Victoria  Uuiver&ity.  The 
Lecturintr  will  pro! -ably  average  about  eight  hours  per  week  during 


TTNIVERSITY  COLLEGE   of   SOUTH  WALES 

\J  AND  MONMOUTHSHIRE 

(A    CONSTITUENT     COLLEGE      OF     THE      UNIVERSITY     OF 


The^Pouncil  invites  APPLICATIONS  for  the  PROFESSORSHIP 

before 


OP  GREEK 

Applications    and     testimonials    should    be    sent „.     „^.„,^ 

TUESDAY.   NOVEMBER  the  SJrd.  1897.  to  the  undersigned,  from 


whom  further  particulars  may  be  obtained. 

J.   AUSTIN  JENKINS,  B.A.,  Secretary  and  Registrar. 
University  College.  Cardiff.  October  Itfth.  1897. 


The  course  of  study  is  arranc:ed  to  fit  an  entiiueer  for  emplovment  in 

Europe,  India,  and  the  Colonies.    A>iout  40  Students  will  be  admitted 

September.  1898.    The  Secretary  of  State  will  offer  them  for  corar 


tition  12  Appointments  as  Assistant  Engiueers  in  the  Public  Works 
Department,  and  three  Appointments  as  Assistant  Huperiutendeuts 
in  the  Telegraphic  Department,  one  in  the  Accounts  Branch  P.  \V.  D., 
and  one  in  the  Tratiic  Department,  Indian  State  Railways. 
For  particulars,  apply  to  Skcrktary  at  College. 


M 


45,  Ex 


THOMAS     B.    MOSHEE, 

tANOE  Street,  Pobtl.*kd,  M.\ine,  United  States. 


rpyPE-WRITING   work  of  every   description  done 

-*-  with  accuracv  and  despatch.  Author's  MSfl..  Technical  and 
Legal  Copying,  Indexing,  Specifications.  Tracing,  Translating, 
Addressing.  Type-written  Sfimeographed  Copies,  &c.,  Ac— The  Misses 
E.  &  J.  Pdtz,435,  Mansion  House  Chambers.  London,  E.C. 


QCHOLARLY   TYPE-WRITING  by  a  Graduate. 

^       Greek.  Latin.   Foreign   MSS..    Poems.    Plays,  Translations.— 
E.  W.  LuMuis,  Beeches  Road.  West  Bromwicb. 


T  ITERARY  LADY,  experienced  Typist,  desires 
-*-^  AUTHORS'  MSa.  to  COPY,  at  lOd.  per  l.OOo  words.  Work 
neatly  and  expeditiously  done.—"  Typist,"  27,  Strathblaine  Road,  8.W. 


rpYPE-WRITER.— GREAT     BARGAIN 
£9    FOE   £3. 

Send  for  full  particulars  of  above  Splendid  Machine,  sold  through 
liquidation.  Quite  new  and  perfect.  A  most  beautiful,  strong, 
practical  machine.    Anyone  can  learn  in  half  an  hour. 


Mbsshs.  KING,  SELL.  &  RAILTON,  Wiiolhsale  Stationers, 
12,  Gough  Square.  Fleet  Street,  Londou,  E.C. 


THE    AUTHOR'S    HAIRLESS    PAPER -PAD. 
(The  LEADENHALL  PRESS.  Ltd.,  6u,  Leadenhall  Street, 
London,  E.C. 
Contains  hairless  paper,  over  which  the  pen  slips  with    perfect 
freedom.    Sixpence  each.    5s.  per  dozen,  ruled  or  plain. 


ASON      COLLEGE,      BIRMINGHAM. 

ASSISTANT  LECTURESHIP  IN  CLASSICS. 
The  Council  invite  APPLICATIONS  for  the  above  appointment. 
Applications,  accompanied  by  Testimonials,  should  oe  sent  to  the 
undersigned,  not  later  than  SATURDAY,  the  6th  of  Novemuer. 
The  Candidate  elected  will  be  required  to  enter  upon  his  duties  as 


WANTED.— GIRL  of  17  or  18  to  join  Four  others 
who   are   studying    French,    Music,    Sineing.    Paiptiog,    in 
FRANCE,  in  charge  of  an  unexceptional  English  Chaperon.     Highest 
given    and    required.      Terms   for    Pension   and  French, 
s,  "AcADEMv"  Office,   4:J,  Chancery 


LITERARY  RESEARCH.  — A  Gentleman, 
experienced  in  Literary  Work,  and  who  has  access  to  the  British 
Museum  Reading  Room,  is  open  to  arrange  with  Author  or  any 
person  requiring  assistance  in  Literary  Research,  or  in  seeing  Work 
through  the  Press.    Translations  undertaken  from  French,  Italian, 

Loudon.'E.C, 


Spanish.- Apply,   by  letter,    to    D.   C.  Dallas,  5,   Fumival  Street, 


JOURNALISTIC    PUPIL.-Would  be  thoroughly 

tJ      taught  the  commercial,  printing,  and  editorial  work  of 


,  which,  supplemented,  would  be  : 


Loc^e,  West  Kensingtoo.  W. 


BOOKS    FOR    SALE. 

Adveriiseme'nlB  are  inserted  undr^r  thii^  Jw.adino  nt-Xd, 


-pETIRING      from      BUSINESS.  —  CHARLES 

LV  LOWE,  Baakerville  Hall.  Birmingham,  offers  choice  litt;e 
Stanfield  Oil  Painting  ;  also  David  Cox— ?lome  pretty  Chelsea  F  gures— 
Set  of  *'  Punch,"  vols.  I  to  loo,  new  three-quarter  morocc<i— Set  of 
"Punch,"  in  years,  new,  half-morocco— Magnificeut  Oak  Bookcase, 
cost  £150—100  vols,  of  useful  Tales,  Travels,  Biographies,  &c.,  all  goud, 
Bouud  Volumes,  £,:\.  cost  £-.'0.— Cuaiiles  Lowk,  Book  Exporter, 
New  Street.  Birmingham. 


BOOKS  WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

{Advertisements  in  thia  column  are  inserted  at  4<t  per  line, prepaid.) 

WANTED.— CoDie8  of  "THE    ACADEMY"   for 
nth    JANUARY.    1896       Full  price  (3d.   per  copj)  p-iii.— 
Apply  AcADKMT  i>flic<!.  a.  ClianciTv  Lan».  London. 


MUDIE'S    SELECT    LIBRARY. 

For  the  CIRCULATION  and  SALE  of  all  the  BEST 

ENGLISH,    FRENCH,   GERMAN,    ITALIAN 
AND  SPANISH  BOOKS. 


TOWN  SUBSCRIPTIONS    I 
from  ONE  GUINEA 

per  annum,  1 

LONDON  BOOK  SOCIETY  (for  1 
eekly  exchange  of  Books  at  the 


COUNTRY 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  from 

TWO  GUINEAS  per  annum. 

N.  E— Two  or  Three  Fricnda  may 

UNITE  in  ONE  8UBSCR1PTI0N 

I    lessen    the    Cost   of 


Town  and   Village  Clubs  supplied  on  Liberal  Terms. 


Prospectuses  and  Monthly  Lists  of  Books  gratis  and 
post  free. 

SURPLUS     LIBRARY    BOOKS 

Now  Ofpebed  at 

Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 


A  NEW  CLEARANCE  LIST  (100  pp.) 

Sent  Gratis  and  post  free  to  any  address. 

The  List  contains:   POPULAR    WORKS  in   TRAVEL, 

SPORT,      HISTORY,      BIOGRAPHY,      SCIENCE,     and 

FICTION.    Also  NEW  and  SURPLUS  Copies  of  FRENCH, 

GERMAN,  ITALIAN,  and  SPANISH  BOOKS. 


MUDIE'S     SELECT      LIBRARY,     Limited, 

30-31,  New  Oxfobd  Street  ;  211,  Beompton  Road,  S.W.; 

18,  QuEEir  VicTOBiA  Street.  E.G.,  London  ;  and 

at  Babton  Akcade,  Manchester. 


LONDON  LIBRARY, 

ST.  JAMES'S  SQUARE,  S.W. 

Patbon-H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 
Pbesident-LESLIE  STEPHEN.  Esq. 
Vice-Presidests— RiBht  Hon.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  the  Very  Rev. 
the  DEAN  of    LLANDAFF.    HERBERT  SPENCER.  Esq.,  Sir 
HENRY  BARKLY,  K.C.B. 

TKUETEES-Right  Hon.  Sir  51.  GRANT  DUFF, 

Right  Hon.  Sir  JOHN  LOBBOCK,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Right  Hon.  EAR  . 

of  ROSEBERY. 

iuD  uiuiaij  ..uuia.uD  ..bout  170,000  Volum 

Literature,  in  Various  Languages.  Subscriptio 
Membership,  according  to  age.  Fifteen  Volu 
Country,  and  Ten  to  Town  Members.     Reading-Room    Open  from 


C.  T.  HAGBERG  WRIGHT,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 


MESSES.    J.    C.    DEUMMOND    &    CO., 

ART     REPRODUCERS, 
14,    HENRIETTA    STREET,    COVENT    GARDEN,    Vf.C. 
Are  the  sole  representatives  in  Great  Britain  of 
HERR  HANFSTAENGL,  of  Munich. 
The  well-known  Artist  in  PHOTOGRAVURE  now  patronised  by  the 
leading  London  Art   Publishing  Firms.    A  large  Collection  o(  Im- 
portant Plates  always  on  view. 

Process   Block.s  for  the  purpo.se  of  Ordinary 
Book  Illustrations. 

inly  the  cheapest 

lly  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of 


AUTOGRAPH     LETTERS    and    HISTORICAL 
D(1CU.MENTS  PURCHASED.    A  large  assortment  of  all  kinds 
FOR  SALE.    Lists  free.— Scott,  17,  Crondaoe  Road,  Fulham,  S.  W. 


J.  C.  DRUMMOND  ft  CO.  invite  attention  to  their 

Improved    Rapid    Photo-Meohanical    Process. 

For  the  Reproduction  of  Works  of  Art,  Original  MSS. 
Besigns,  Lace  Manufactures,  Photographs,  Views,  Book 
Illustrations,  Artistic  Advertisements,  Catalogues,  £c. 
&c.,  at  a  moderate  cost. 

Specimens  and  Price  Idst  on  application. 

Offices ;        HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN.  LONDON 
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THE    ACADEMY. 


PUBLISHERS'   CIRCULAR 


BOOKSELLERS'    RECORD. 

1  BIG  H.C  LASS  PAPER  FOR  PUBLISHERS, 
BOOKSELLERS,  LITERABT  MEX,  BOOK  COL- 
LECTORS, LIBRARIANS,  AND  ALL  WHO  TAKE 
AN  INTEREST  IN  THE  WORLD  OF  LETTERS. 


Published  every  Saturday,  price  1|d. 

Amontrst  the  General  Contents  of  the  Paper  are — 
Articles  on  Current  Literary  Subjects — 
Notes  and  News  regarding  Books — Con- 
tinental Notes — American  Notes — Jottings 
ABOUT  Library  Sales — Reviews  of  New 
Books  and  Magazines — Regular  Lists  of 
Books  Published  in  Great  Britain  and 
America — Leading  Foreign  Publications — 
Businesses  for  Sale — Situations  Wanted, 
Jlnd  Situations  Vacant — Books  Wanif,d  to 
Purchase,  and  Books  for  Sale — Trade 
Changes. 

The  characteristies  of  the  Literary  matter,  and  of  the 
Advertisements,  make  the  publishers'  Circular  and 
Booksellers'  Secord  a  tnost  comprehensive  record  of 
current  literature. 

Subscription  Terms  and  Advantages 
to  Annual  Subscribers. 

s.     d. 

For     Fifty  -  two     Weeks,      Including 

Postage* ..8     6 

For,     Twenty -SIX     Weeks,     Including 

Postage .         ...         ..4    6 

For       Thirteen      AVeeks,       Including 

Postage    ..         .         ...    2    6 

*  The  Annual  Subscription  to  America  and  Foreign 

Countries    included    in    the    Postal    Union   is  Eleven 

Shillings, 

N.B. — The  Annual  Subscription  includes 
the  l.irge  Export  and  Educational  Numbers, 
the    SPECIAL    ILLUSTRATED    CHRISTMAS 

NUMBER,  and  also  the  privilege  of  a  four-line 
Advertisement  free  each  week  in  the  out-of-print 
Books  Wanted  column. 


BOOKS 


NOW  READY. 

of    the   YEAR    i896. 


Royal  8vo,  pp.  over  220,  cloth  limp,  66,  net;  or 
half-roan  limp,  6s.  6d.  net. 

THE  ANNUAL  VOLUME 

OP   THB 

English  Catalogue  for  1896 

differs  from  its  predecessor  in  this  respect,  that  it  gives  the 

FULL   TITLE 

With  Duplicate,  and  in  many  cases  Triplicate,  Classifi- 
cation under  one  general  alphahet,  of  ever II  book,  instead 

of  as  hitherto  abbreviated  Titles,  consequently 

The  Bulk  of  the  Oatalo^ne  is   increased  by 

over  80  pa^es, 

whilst  the  price  (68.  net)  remains  the  same. 

SOME  PRESS   OPINIONS   ON   FORMER   ISSUES. 

"  •  The  English  CataloKiie '  is  a  publication  of  national 
importance.  There  is  nelhing  existing  that  has  any  claim 
to  be  compared  with  it  as  a  ready  guide  to  the  vast  fields  of 
modem  publications." — Daily  News. 

"  Such  a  book  is  immensely  useful  to  all  who  have  to  do 
with  the  literature  of  the  day." — Athenceum. 

"  We  need  scarcely  point  out  how  valuable  a  work  of 
reference  this  well-known  catalogue  affords,  as  it  is  not  only 
the  names  of  books  which  are  furnished  in  these  pages,  but 
also  the  dates  of  publication,  an  indicntion  of  the  size,  and 
the  name  of  the  publisher.  The  principal  works  imported 
from  the  United  States  of  America  are  also  included  m  this 
admirable  volume.*'— i^aiiy  TeUgraph. 

"  '  The  English  Catalogue  of  Books '  is  known  and  appre- 
ciated by  librarians  and  those  engaged  in  literary  research 
wherever  English  lx)0ks  are  used,  and  the  new  volume  of 
the  work  is  sure  of  a  wide  and  hearty  vioicomQ."— Scotsman. 

•'  To  say  that  it  is  indispensable  to  whole  classes  and 
interests  is  mere  commonplace.    It  is  in  its  class  the  most 

useful  of  records The  entire  work  is,  indeed,  a  precious 

record." — Notes  and  Queries. 


London : 

SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  COMPANY,  Ltd., 

St.  Donsten's  House,  Fetter  Lane,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


[Oct.  30,   1897. 


PORTRAIT   SUPPLEMENTS   TO    "THE   ACADEMY. 


Th^^  following  have  already  appeared : 


BEN  JONSON         

JOHN   KEATS         

SIR  JOHN  SUCKLING 

TOM  HOOD  

THOMAS  GRAY     

ROBERT   LOUIS   STEVENSON 
SIR  WALTER  SCOTT      ._ 

SAMUEL  RICHARDSON... 
THOMAS   DE   QUINCEY  . 
LEIGH    HUNT 
LORD   MACAULAY 
ROBERT  SOUTHEY 
S.   T.    COLERIDGE 
CHARLES   LAMB    ... 
MICHAEL   DRAYTON      . 
WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR    '. 
SAJiUEL   PEPYS    ... 
EDMUND   WALLER 


1896. 

November  14 

21 

28 

December     5 

,.  12 

19 

26 

1897. 

January        2 


16 
23 
30 
February  6 
13 
20 
27 
March        6 


WILKIE  COLLINS 
JOHN   MILTON      ... 
WILLIAM   COWPER 
CHARLES    DARWIN 
ALFRED,   LORD   TENNYSON  ..'. 
HENRY    WADSWORTH    LONG-) 
FELLOW  ...  } 

ANDREW   MARVELL      V." 
ROBERT  BROWNING 
THOMAS   CARLYLE 
PERCY   BYSSHE  SHELLEY     '.'.. 
CHARLES  DICKENS 
JONATHAN  SWIFT 
WILLIAM     MAKEPEACE! 
THACKERAY       ...         ...  f 

WILLIAM   BLAKE... 

SIR  RICHARD  STEELE   .. 

ale.\;ander  POPE 

DOUGLAS  JERROLD        

FRANCIS  BACON  ... 


March 

20 

,, 

27 

April 

3 

,, 

10 

„ 

17 

,, 

■24 

May 

1 

,, 

8 

, 

15 

,, 

22 

,, 

29 

JuLe 

6 

July 


FOUNTAIN     PENS    AND    STYLOS: 

Tlie  objections  to  them,  and  how  they  have 
been  met. 


Ccsterin  paribus  everyone  would  rather  use  a,  fountain  pen  that 
carries  its  own  ink,  and  can,  therefore,  be  used  anywhere  and  at 
any  moment,  in  preference  to  an  ordinary  pen,  which  has  to  be 
dipped  in  the  ink  every  minute  or  so. 

But  fountain  pens  have  acquired  a  bad  name  from  two  or  three 
general  objections  to  them.  "A  fountain  pen  is  all  very  well," 
people  saj^,  "but  it  has  to  be  carried  upright,  otherwise  the  ink 
comes  out  in  yoiir  pocket ;  in  fact,  the  ink  spills  and  makes  a  hideous 
mess  on  the  smallest  provocation.  By  way  of  compensation,  when 
you  want  to  write,  the  ink  retires  to  the  barrel  (if  it  isn't  all  spilled 
into  your  pocket)  and  refuses  to  emerge  until  the  pen  has  been  shaken 
and  thumped  until  it  squirts  out  a  blot  on  the  carpet." 

This  used  to  be  true ;  but  the  CAW  PEN  has  met  the  difficulty. 
It  does  not  have  to  be  carried  upright ;  it  can  be  carried  sideways, 
upside  down,  or  in  any  position  whatever.  The  ink  cannot  possibly 
spill,  because  it  is  in  a  hermetically  closed  chamber,  screwed  tight. 
There  is  7io  air-hole. 

The  pen  can  be  jerked  or  thrown  about  as  much  as  you  please  , 
it  cannot  spill.  On  the  other  hand,  until  the  CAW  PEN  is  opened 
for  use  the  nib  (which  is  a  gold  one  of  the  finest  quality)  is  immersed 
in  the  ink.  Consequently  it  writes  at  once,  without  giving  any 
trouble. 

The  CAW  PEN  is  not  merely  the  only  fountain  pen  which  anyone 
cares  to  use  who  has  once  seen  it  as  a  pocket  pen,  but  it  is  so  con- 
venient for  desk  use  that  it  supersedes  all  other  pens  whatever. 

It  is  easily  filled,  and  having  a  wide  mouth  does  not  clog  with 
air  bubbles  during  that  operation.     Prices  from  12s.  6d. 

"  Caw  pens  have  a  repute  beyond  their  neighbours." —  Westminster  Budget. 
The   objection  to  Stylographic    Pens    is    that    the    point    rarely 
suits  the  writer's  hand,  and  cannot  be  adjusted. 

The  CAW  STYLOGRAPHIC  PEN  can  be  adjusted  in  an  instant. 
It  has  not  all  the  advantages  of  the  CaW  FOUNTAIN  PEN;  but 
for  people  who  prefer  a  stylo  this  is  the  best  stylo  on  the  market. 
Prices  from  os. 

British  Depot :  46,  Holborn  Viaduct,  Loudon,  E.C. 
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BLACKWOOD'S     MAGAZINE. 

No.  ilS.->.  —  NOVEMBER,  mi7. Cs.  rid. 

John  Splendid  :  the  Tale  op  a  Poob  Gentleman,  and 
THE  Little  Wars  of  Lorn,  by  Neil  Muoro.  Chaps,  i.-iv. 
—  Lord  Tennyson.  —  Kahain  :  a  Memobt,  by  Joseph 
Conrad.— The  Calendar  of  Scottish  Crime,  Part  IL,  by 
the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart.,  M.P.— Adven- 
tures   OF    THE     CoMTE    DE   LA  MuBTTE   DURING   THE    ReIGN 

of  Terror,  by  Bernard  Capes.- A  Modbbn  Arcadia,  by 
E.  F.  Ames.— At  the  Coronation  op  Geobge  IV. :  Letter 
from  MifiS  Robertson  OF  George  Square,  Edinburgh,  to 
her  Mother. — Tiger  Majestt,  by  Edward  A.  Irving. — 
Disobedience  in  Action. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  ft  SONS.  Edinbdroh  and  London. 
L  (iacludiDg 

THE     LITERARY     GUIDE: 

A   Rationalist   Revieiv. 

The    NOVEMBER    Numueh  contains  : 
POPDLAR  RELIGIOUS  FALIiACIEa. 
DOGMA  ENTHRONED. 
TWILIGHT    MOODS   and    MELODIES. 
IN  the  RATIONALIST  VANGUARD. 
FROM  CHINA  to  PERU. 

MRS.  EESANT'S  NEW  BOOK:  "THE  ANCIENT  WISDOM." 
A  DISCIPLE  of  NIETZSCHE. 
RATIONALISM  and  the  CHURCH  CONGRESS. 
LITERARY  CHATS._IX.  With  Mr.  W.  SWAN  SONNENSCHEIN. 
RATIONALISM  in  the  MA0AZINE3,  JOTTINGS,  io.,  *c. 


London :  Watk  &  Co.,  17   Johnson's  Court,  Fleet  8treet,  E.G. 
Ready  next  week,  price  Sixpence. 

THE     GUNPOWDER     PLOT    AND 
THE  GUNPOWDER  PLOTTERS. 

BEIXO  a  REPLY  to  PROFESSOR   OARDIXEB. 

By   JOHN    GERARD,    S.J., 

Author  of  "  What  was  the  Gunpowder  Plot  ? " 


Haepeb   &   Beothkes,  London  and  New   york. 


THREE    CENTURIES    OF    NONCONFORMITY. 

Larcre  or.  8vo,nearly80O  pp.,  cloth,  6s.,  postfree. 
HISTORY 

FREE    churches'  OP    ENGLAND 

FMOII    THE  llEFORMATION   TO   1S51. 

By  HERBERT  S.  SKEATS. 
WITH   A    CONTINUATION    TO    1S91, 
By  CHARLES  S.  MIALL. 
"  The  leading  members  of  all  denominations  will  do  well 
to  get  hold  of  this  publication." — ^outh  Wales  Daily  News. 

London:  ALEXiifDEE  &  SHEPHEABn,  rurnival  Street,  E.C 


K. 


ESTABLISHED    1851. 

BIRKBECK  BAN 

Southatnpton  Buildings,  Chancer?  Lane,  London. 
TWO-AND-A.HALPperCENT.  INTEREST  allowed  on  DEPOSITS 
repayable  on  demand. 

TWO  per  CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACOOUNTS,  on  the  minimum 
monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below  £100. 
STOCKS,  SHARES,  and  ANNUITIES  purchased  and  sold. 


SAVINGS    DEPARTMENT. 


BIRKBECK    BUILDING 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A 


SOCIETY. 

HOUSE 


BIRKBECK    FREEHOLD    LAND    SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    PLOT    OP    LAND 


The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  postfree. 
FRANCIS  RAVENSOROPT,  Manager. 


Mr.  MURRAY'S  LIST  Of  NEW  BOOKS 

With  Portraits  and  Maps,     Crown  8vo,  12s,     Beady. 

"RODDY  OWEN"  (Late  Brevet-Major, 

Lancashire    Fusiliers,    D.S.O.).      A  Memoir.      By  his 
Sister,  Mrs.  A.   G.   BOVILL.  and   G.  R.  ASKWITH, 
M.A.,  F.R.G.S. 
"  From  every  point  of  view  a  life  of  '  Roddy  Owen '  was 

sure  of  a  welcome a  more    popular  sportsman    never 

breathed."— Pa//  Mall  Gazette. 

"  I  was  well  aware— no  one  perhaps  better— of  the 
admirable  service  which  he  performed  under  circumstances 
the  most  trying.  No  more  gallant  fellow  ever  left  these 
shores,"- Lord  Salisbury. 

"Of  all  the  young  men  that  we  have  spent  in  Africa, 
there  was  never  one  lost  more  simple-minded  and  earnest- 
hearted  than  *  Roddy  Owen,*  " — Daily  Chronicle. 

With  Portraits  and  Maps,    Crown  8vo,  93.     Just  out. 

UNDER    the     RED     CRESCENT. 

Adventures  and  Experiences  of  an  English  Surgeon  in 
the  Service  of  the  Turkish  Government  during  the 
Siege-*  of  Plevna  and  Erzeroum,  1877-78.  Related  by 
CHARLES  S.  RYAN,  M.B.,  CM.  Edin.,  in  association 
with  his  friend,  JOHN  SANDES,  B.A.  Oxon 
"A  vivid  picture  of  the  dark  side  of  the  last  great  battles 
that  have  been  fought  in  Europe."— X>a;7(/  News, 

With  Portrait  and  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  18s. 
Juat  out. 

THE  LIFE  of  WILLIAM  PENGELLY, 

of  Torquay,  F.R,S.,  Greologist.    With  Selections  from 
his    Correspondence.      By    his    Daughter,     HESTER 
PENGELLY.     And  a  Summary  of  his  Scientifio  Works, 
by  Professor  BONNEY,  F.R.S!,  F.G.S.,  Ac. 
*'  Though  we  have  read  many  records  of  Pengelly's  work, 
we  have  never  seen  anything  so  clear  and  concise,  and  yet 
comprehensive The  life  is  one  to  be  treasured  by  all  in- 
terested in  the  progress  of  geolotry." 

Western  Mornhiq  Xews. 
**  A  work  which  specialista  will  value  and  laymen  enjoy." 
Glasffow  Herald. 
With  Portrait  and  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  18s. 
Now  reEidy. 

THE    LIFE   of  the   Rev.    SOLOMON 

CAESAR  MALAN,  D.D.,  Scholar,  Linguist,,  Artist, 
Divine.  Formerly  Vicar  of  Brcadwindsor,  Dorsetshire. 
With  Extracts  from  his  Correspondence.  By  his  Son, 
the  Rev.  A.  N.  MALAN. 

By    Dr.    GEORGE    SMITH.    CLE. 

Crown  8vo,  10.s.  6d.    Now  ready. 

TWELVE     INDIAN     STATESMEN : 

CHARLKS  GRANT,  Sir  HENRY  LAWRENCE,  .JOHN 
LORD  LAWRENCE,  Sir  JAMES  OUTRAM,  Sir 
DONALD  McLEOD,  Sir  HENRY  MARION  DURAND, 
Lieut.-Oeneral  COLIN  MACKENZIE.  Sir  HERBERT 
EDWARDES,  JOHN  CLARK  MARSHMAN,  Sir 
HENRY  MAINE,  Sir  HENRY  RAMSAY,  Sir 
CHARLES  U.  AITCHISON. 

/iV  TSE  PRESS. 

With  Maps  and  Illuatrations  from  the  Author's  Photographs. 

2  vols.,  large  crown  8vo. 

KOREA    and    HER     NEIGHBOURS 

A  Narrative  of  Travel,  and  an  Account  of  the 
Vici.ssitudes  and  Present  Position  of  the  Country.  By 
Mrs.  BISHOP  (Is.ibell.i  Hied). 

A  CHEAPER  EDITION  OF 

DR    SMILES'   SELF-HELP    SERIES. 

The  following  well-known  and  popular  Works  which  have 
hitherto  been  published  at  6s.  each,  will  now  be  issued  at 
3s.  6d.  a  volume. 

SELF-HELP.  I  DUTY. 

THRIFT.  MEH  Ot  INTENTION  ana 

INDUSTRIAL  BIOGRAPHY  j      INDUSTRY. 
LIFE  ofTHOMAS  EDWARD    LIFE  of  JAMES  NASMYTH 
IIFB  and  LABOUR.  I  BOY'S    VOYAOE    ROUND 

LIFE  Of  WEDGWOOD.  the  WORLD. 

CaARACTER.  LIFE  Of  JASMIN. 


CLEMENT    WILSON'S 


PUBLICATIONS. 


LEGAL  EPITOMES  FOR  GENERAL   USE, 

Price  2s.  lit!.,  fcap.  8vo,  cloth. 
NO.  I. 

LAW   of    SALES    of    STOCKS    and 

SHARES.      By    CHARLES    FRAMPTON    STALLaRD,    M  A 
{Oxon.),  of  Gray'B  Inu.  late  Holt  Scholar,  Barrister-at-Law. 
"The  law  is  clearly  and  conoia^ly  given,  and    the    bonk    slioiiM 
rued  in  dealings  with  stocks  ami 


certaiuly  assist  those  who  _._  _ 
shares."— 6aH'  TiTties. 

"  Cannot  fail  to  be  of  servict 
and  shures."— Banker's  Magazi 


to  many  who  have  dealings  in  stocks 


LAW 


of    BANES    and    BANKERS. 

DE    ERACY    HERBERT.  M.A.,  LL.M.,  uf  tlie    lunur 


By    W         __       „ 

Temple,  Barrister-at-Law, 
"  A  clear  and  readable  exposii 


GaatOTtiev"—ScuU\ 

"Clear  and    simple 
accurate."— L II u)  Times. 


of  the  English  law  of  Banker  and 
its  style — and  appears  to  be  absolutely 


LAW    of    DIRECTORS" 


and     PRO- 
MOTERS'  LIABILITIES.     By   R.   STOHRY    DEANS,   LL  B 
(London),  of  flray's  Inu,  Barrister-at-Law.  sometime  Holder  of 
Inns  of  Court  Studentship,  Arden  Scholar  of  Gray's  Inn,  Ac. 
"  A  clearly  written  and  useful    boolc  upon  a  subject  of  general 
\Titeveat" —Manchester  Guardian. 

"  Is  well  fitted  to  be   of  sissistance  to  directors,  promoters,  and 
sliareholdeis.  — Dwidee  Advertiser. 

NO.  rv. 

IN    THE    PRESS. 

The  LAW  of  FIXTURES  and  REPAIRS 

BETniEEN  LANDLIIRll  and  TEX.\NT,     By  W.  I)E  BR.iCV 
iple,  Barri8tt;r-at-L:iw. 


HERBERT,  M.A.,  LL.II.,  of  the  lu 


BOOKS    BY    A.     J.     WILSON. 

Editor  of  the  "  Investors'  Review  '  and  "  Investment  Index." 

Price  in  cloth.  Is.  ud.  net  (post  free.  Is.  sd.l ;  paper  cover,  Is.  net 

(post  free,  Is. '2d.(. 

NEW  AND   ENLARGED  EDITION,  THOROUSHLT   REVISED 

AND  LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 


PRACTICAL  HINTS  to  INVESTORS. 

indy  book  will   repay  those  coo- 


"Tbe  perusal  of  Mr.  Wilson's  hand 

cerned  in  the  matters  -reated  <.f .  

incisive  English  it  may  be  read  by  the  student  and  ai 

Manchester  Ci'y  !V, 
IN    THE    PRESS. 
NEW  EDITION.  ENTIRELY  REWRITTEN 

PLAIN    ADVICE 

INSURANCE. 


ABOUT    LIFE 


THE    MOST    NUTRITIOUS. 

E    P    P    S' S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST   AND    SUPPER. 


With  Portraiti.    Crown  8vo. 

THE    LIFE    and    LETTERS    of   the 

Eev.  JOHN  BACCHUS  DYKES,  M.A.,  Mus.Doc,  late 

Vicar  o{  St.  Oswald's,   Durham.    Edited  by  the  Rev. 

.lOSEPH    T.    FOWLER,    Vice-Principal   of    Hatfield 

Hall,  Durham,  ic. 
A  man  of  saintly  character  and  deep  devotional  feeling, 
he  was  able  to  give  to  such  Hymns  as  •  Lead,  kindly  Light,' 
'  I  heard  the  voice  of  Jesus  say,"  '  Eternal  Father,  strong  to 
save,'  or  *  Now  the  labourer's  task  is  o'er,'  that  living  voice 
of  music  which  intensifies  their  fullest  meaning. 


MINISTERIAL    PRIESTHOOD.      Six 

Chapters  Preliminary  to  the  Study  of  the  Ordinal. 
With  an  Enquiry  into  the  Truth  of  Christian  Priesthood 
and  an  Appendix  on  the  recent  Roman  Controversy. 
Uy  R.  C.  MOBERLY,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of 
Pastoral  Theology  in  the  University  of  O.iford,  Canon 
of  Christ  Church. 


Londou:  CLEMENT  WILSON, 
Norfolk  House,   Norfolk  Street,    W.C. 

THE    AUTOTYPE    COMPANY, 

71,  NEW  OXFORD   STREET,   LONDON,  W.C. 


PRODUCEBS  and  PUBLISHERS  o/ 

PERMANENT    CARBON     PHOTOGRAPHS 

0> 

FAMOUa    WORKS    OF    ART. 


Catalogues  and  Price  Lists  upon  application. 


THE    NORWICH    SCHOOL    of    PAINTING.      A 

Heriee  of  PlatfB,  printed  in  various  Colours,  after  Cotman,  Crome, 
Lemaa,  Lound,  Bright,  Stark,  Vincent,  etc. 

[  Will  be  ready  shortltf. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


THE      TATE      COLLECTION      (NATIONAL 

gallery  of  BRITISH  ART).  A  large  number  of  the  Pictures 
now  Exhibited  at  Millbank  have  been  published  in  Autotype, 
including  the  Chief  Works  of  G.  F.  WATTS,  R.A.  Further 
additions  are  being  made,  and  will  be  announced  shortly. 

BRITISH  ARTISTS  of  the  VICTORIAN  ERA. 

From  the  recent  Guildhall  Loan  Collection.  Average  aize 
18  X  15  inches.     Price  lis. 

PAINTINGS,  DRAWINGS,  and  SCULPTURE   by 

the  OLD  MASTERS.  A  large  Collection  of  Permanent  Photo- 
graphs of  the  Chief  Treasures  of  Art  contained  in  the  Public  and 
Private  CoUectiuns  of  Europe.  Paintings  and  Sculpture  in  one 
uniform  size,  price  128. ;  Drawings  on  the  Scale  of  the  Originals  at 
prices  ranging  from  la.  6d.  to  Ida.  each. 


The  AUTOTYPE  COMPANY  will  be  pleasid  tn  advise  upon,  ai>d  to 
undertake,  the  REPRODUCTION  of  WORKS  of  ART  of  every 
character,  both  for  Book  Illustration,  and  on  a  larger  scale  for  the 
Price  Lists  and  Estimates 


HE      AUTOTYPE      COMPANY 

FINE    ART    GALLERY, 
74^  NEW  OXFORD  STBEB-T,;  LONDON,  ly.C., 
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Mr. 


T.  FISHER  UNWIN'S 

LIST. 


The  PRIVATE  PAPERS  of  WILLIAM 

WILBBRFORCE.       Collected     anil    Edited,     with    a 
Preface,     by    Mrs.    WILBERFORCE,    of    Lavington. 
PhotORravure  and  other  Illustrations.    Cloth,  12s. 
"  The  volume  as  it  stands  is  so  full  of  intriDsic  interest 
that  it  almost  dispenees  with  the  services  of  an  editor." 
Times,  in  a  column  and  a-half  review. 

THE    LIFE    and    LETTERS    of   MR. 

KNDYMION    PORTER;   Sometime  Gentkuian  of  the 

Beflctmmber  to  Kin^  Charles  the  First.   By  DOROTHEA 

TOWNSHEND.    Photogravure  and  other  Illustiutions. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  12s. 

"It  is  not  only  State  secrets  that  lie  buried  beneath  the 

dust  of  our  national  archives.     That  this  dust  also  covers 

many  a  secret  of  the  human  heart  ia  proved  by  the  digofings 

and  discoveries  as  in  a  Klondyke  land  of  human  passion, 

whereof    Mrs.  Townsliend  has  embodied  its  results  in  the 

handsomely  turned  out  volume  before  us." 

Daihj  Ch*nnicle. 


MR.  GRANT  RICHARDS'S  LIST. 

TWO    NEW    ANTHOLOGIES. 

(I)    THE  FLOWER  OF  THE   MIND: 

A  Choice  among  the  liesi  Foeiiis. 

By  Mrs.  MEYNELL. 

With  Cover  Desi^yned  by  Laurence  Housman. 

Crown  8vo,  buckram,  6s.       [0»  Monday. 

(IL)    A     BOOK     OF     VERSES     FOR 
CHILDREN:  an  Anthology. 

Compiled  by  EDWARD  VERRALL  LUCAS. 
With  Cover,  Title-Page  and  End. Papers  Designed  m  Colours 
by  F.  D.  Bedford. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Os.  l-Ready. 


VOLUME  1.  OF  "MASTKRS  OP  MEDICINE." 

JOHN  HUNTER.    By  Stephen  Paget. 

With    Introduction    by    Sir    JAMES     PAGKT.      With 

Photogravure  Frontispieep.     Largo  crown  H\'o,  cloth, 

3b.  fid.      ITliis  work  forms  the  Initial  Volume  of  ihe 

Series  which  is  Edited  by  Eiinest  H*rt,  D.C.L.,  Editor 

of  "The  British  Medical  .Tournal.") 

*'In  this  well-written  monograph  we  have  a  portrait  of 

the  man  in  his  splendid  strength  and  skill,  and  theimpres- 

sion  it  leaves  is  heightened  by  the  fact  that  his  amusing 

foibles  are  also  revealed."     Leeds  Merritrii. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "HOW  TO  BE 
HAPPY'  THOUGH  MARRt?;D." 

THE     LOVE     AFFAIRS     of    SOME 

FAMOUS    MEN.       By    Rev.    E.    J.    HARDY,    M.A. 
Cloth  gilt,  68. 

BY  BENJAMIN-  SWIFT,  AUTHOR  OP  "  NANOY  NOON." 

THE    TORMENTOR.      In  Unwin's 

Green  Cloth  Library.     Cs. 

DR.  WEIR  MITCHELL'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

HUGH  WYNNE:  Free  Quaker,  some- 

time   Brevet  Lt.-Col.  on  the   Starr  of   Bis  Excellency 

General  Washington.    Unwin's  Green  Cloth  Library.  6s. 

"  Is  so  told  that  the  interest  at  no  time  tlags.     Dr.  Weir 

Mitchell  deserves  our  ttanks  for  an  admirable  piece   of 

work." — Literatitre. 

AN  ALLE  JORY  OF  HUMAN  LIFE. 

BRER    MORTAL.      By  Ben    Marias. 

6  Pull-Page  IllDstra  ions  by  Mark  Zangwill.  C  tth,  6s. 


THK    DTTBIPY   BOOKS   FOR   CHILDREN. 

(I.)  The  FLAMP,  the  AMELIORATOR 

AND    THE 

SCHOOLBOY'S  APPRENTICE. 

i;y  E.  V.   LUCAS. 

(II.)  MRS.  TURNER  S  CAUTIONARY 
STORIES. 

TFith  an  Essay  on  Good  and  lUid  Children. 
IBmo,  cloth.  Is.  6d.  each. 


THE 


THE 


THE  PORTUNE-SEEEIERS'  GUIDE. 

THE   GOLD  FIELDS    of  the   KLON- 

DYKE;  the  Yukon  Region  of  Alaska  and  British 
America.  Tiie  Story  as  told  by  Ladue,  lierry,  I'his- 
cator,  and  other  gold-flnders.  By  JOHN  W.  LEONARD. 
Maps,  Diagrams,  and  Illustrations.    Cloth,  2s.  6d, 

SECOND  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

THE    LIFE  of  GENERAL   GORDON. 

By  DKMETHIUS  C.  KOULGER.  2  Photogravures 
and  other  Illustrations,     ('loth,  68. 


BY  GRANT  ALLEN. 
EVOLUTION    OF    THE    IDEA 
OF  GOD: 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Origins  of  Religions. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth,  20s.  net. 

PA'  RICHARD  LE  OALLIENNE. 

RUBAIYAT    OF 

OMAR    KHAYYAM: 

A  Paraphrase  from  several  Literal  Trandaiions. 
Long  fcap.  8v'0,  parchment  cover,  53. 


REALMS    OF    UNKNOWN    KINGS: 

Foems. 

By  LAURENCE  ALMA  TADEMA. 

Pcap.  8vo,  paper  covers,  2s.  net ;  buckram,  3s.  net. 


NEW  IRISH  LIBRARY.— New  Volume. 

LAYS    of   the    RED    BRANCH      By 

Sir  SAMUEL  FERGUSON.    With  an  Introduction  by 
Lady  FERGUSON.     Paper,  Is.  ;  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  2s. 

NEW  VOLUMES  OP  THE  CHILDREN'S  STUDY. 

ROME.    By  Mary  Ford. 
FRANCE.     By  Mary  C.  Rowsell. 

Each  with  Frontispiece,  cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  6d. 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

THE     LABOUR     MOVEMENT.      By 

L.    T.    HOBHOUSE,    M.A.      With   Preface  by   R    B 
HALDANE,  M.P.     Paper  covers.  Is. 

NKW  AND  CHEAPER    EDITION. 

MY  LONG  LIFE.     By  Mary  Cowden- 

Photogravure    Engravings    and 


A    NEW    BOOK    ON    NB'WFOUNDLAND. 

THE   TENTH   ISLAND: 

Being  some  Account  of  Newfoundland,  its  People,  its 

Politics,  and  its  Peculiarities. 

By    BECKLES    WILLSON. 

With  an  Introduction   by   Sir  WILLIAM    WHITEWAY, 

K.C3.M.G.,  Premier  of  the  Colony, 

And  an  Appendix  by  Lord  CHARLES  BERBSPORD. 

With  Map.    Globe  Svo,  buckram,  38.  6d. 


SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.'S 

NEW    BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED  LAST  WEDNESDAY. 
In  2  vols.,  with  Portraits,  crown  Svo,  15s.  net. 

The  Letters  of 
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REVIEWS. 


THE  DAUK  LADY  UNVEILED. 

Gossip  from  a  Muniment  Room,  heing  Passages 
in  the  Lives  of  Anne  and  Mary  Fytton,  1574 
to  161,s.  Transcribed  and  Edited  by  Lady 
Newdigate-Newdegate.     (David  Nutt.) 

IT  is  a  liappy  chance  wliicli  lias  brought 
the  Muniment  Room  of  Arbury, 
Warwickshire,  under  the  control  of  a  lady 
so  able  and  ojien-minded  as  the  present 
Lady  Newdegate.  Out  of  the  family 
letters  there  preserved  she  has  made 
a  charming  and  most  valuable  selection, 
doing  her  work  as  editress  with  diligence, 
frankness,  and  discretion.  The  Lady  New- 
digate  of  three  centuries  ago,  who  is  the 
heroine  of  the  book,  hajipens  to  have  had 
for  her  only  sister  Mistress  Mary  Fytton, 
Maid-of-IIonour  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  is 
by  some  thought  to  have  been  the  heroine 
of  a  very  different  book — the  Sonnets,  to 
wit,  of  William  Shakespeare.  As  the  letters 
contain  many  references  to  this  lady,  they 
have  a  peciiliar  interest  for  those  eager 
irreconcilables  on  whom  the  enigma  of  the 
Sonnets  has  cast  its  spell.  But  even  if  Mary 
Fytton  had  not  attained  this  equivocal 
fame,  the  value  of  the  book  as  a  record  of 
domestic  manners  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth 
and  James  would  be  undiminished : 

"  For  us,"  says  Lady  Newdegate,  "living  as 
we  do  within  the  same  walls  where,  nearly  three 
hundred  years  ago,  Anne  hved,  loved  and 
died  .  .  .  our  chief  heroine's  personality  has  a 
reality  and  a  fascination  which  we  cannot  hope 
to  impart  to  our  readers." 

This  is  no  doubt  true  ;  but  it  is  also  true 
that  to  any  reader  of  these  pages  who  has 
a  spark  of  imagination,  Anne  Newdigate 
cannot  but  become  very  real  and  sympathetic. 
Of  her  own  writing  not  much  is  preserved — 
only  a  few  drafts  of  letters,  and  a  long  and 
touching  supplication  to  Lord  Salisbury, 
then  "  ISIaster  of  the  A^'ards,"  for  the  ward- 
ship of  her  eldest  son.  She  is  amply  mirrored 
for  us,  however,  in  the  letters  addressed  to  her 
by  numerous  correspondents,  who  all  write 
in  a  tone  of  unfeigned  affection  and  admira- 
tion. First  come  her  father  and  mother.  Sir 
Edward  and  Lady  Fittou,   of    Gawsworth, 


Cheshire.  Her  father  ends  his  first  letter  : 
"  Thus  longeing  soare  to  see  thee  faare  well 
this  xvii  of  May,  1598.  Thy  treuest  friend 
Ed.  ifyton " ;  and  two  months  later  he 
begins  another  letter  thus:  "Nan  Newdi- 
gate, I  ame  to  think  my  selfe  muche 
beholdinge  to  you  as  a  ifather  cann  be  to  a 
daughter."  Her  mother  ends  a  letter  "  To 
my  good  doughter  ]\Irs.  Anne  Newdygat 
at  Erbery  "  with  the  touching  phrase,  "  God 
blese  you  and  yours  and  send  us  all  meri 
to  meett."  Her  uncle,  Francis  Fytton, 
addresses  ' '  To  myne  especiall  good  neece, 
Mrs.  Newdigate  at  hir  house  at  Arbery  in 
Warwj'ckshyre,"  and  signs  liimself  "  Your 
owne  uncle  and  affectionat  frend  to  all  my 
powere."  These  are  no  mere  formal  phrases. 
Their  context  sufficiently  proves  that  the 
affections  of  a  truly  united  family  centred 
around  Anne  ;  while  the  loyalty  with  which 
she  stood  by  her  scajjegrace  sister  through 
all  her  errors  and  troubles  shows  that  there 
was  no  Pharisaism  in  her  own  unblemished 
virtue.  Outside  her  immediate  family,  her 
chief  correspondents  were  Sir  William 
Knollys,  of  whom  more  anon,  old  Sir  Fulke 
Greville,  Sir  Richard  Leveson,  and  one 
Francis  Beaumont — not,  unfortunately,  the 
Beaumont  of  The  Maid's  Tragedy  and 
Philaster.  To  Sir  Fulke  GrevLUe,  then  over 
seventj-,  she  accorded,  in  the  fashion  of 
the  time,  the  title  of  "  master,"  acknow- 
ledging herself  his  "servant,"  and  the  old 
gentleman  thanked  her  for  her  favour  in 
these  courtly,  yet  evidently  heartfelt,  terms  : 

"  Deere  esteemed  and  best  beloved  servant 
AU  y"  words  in  y^  world  cannot  suffycyntly 
expresse  ye  Joy  and  comfort  I  take  in  bearying 
ye  tytle  and  name  off  your  M''.  Many  men  are 
diversely  affectted,  some  take  pryde  off  fayre 
howses  some  off  theara  welth,  some  off  fayre 
wyffs  and  others  off  theare  chyldrene ;  I  only 
glory  y'  I  have  a  servant  w'=''  conteynes  all 
vertews  and  y*^  same  draws  to  her  j"^  trew  love 
and  affecktion  off  all  good  mynds  and  myne  in 
g'ood  faythe  sweete  servant  in  such  sort  that 
ihoughe  I  have  y°  honor  to  be  called  your  M"'. 
you  have  y°  powre  to  command  me  and  any 
t hinge  I  have.   .  .  . 

"  From  Beaohampscourt  this  20th  off 
August  1599 
by  him  y'  loves  and  honors  you 
"Your    M''.  off  your  own  favor   and 
courtesye, 

"  FFOWLKE   GeEVYLE." 

The  letters  of  her  cousin,  Sir  Richard 
Leveson,  are  frank,  sailorlike,  and  genuinely 
affectionate.  It  strikes  us  as  odd  to  find 
him  currently  addressing  her  as  "  sweet 
wyff,"  while  sending  the  most  friendly 
messages  to  her  husband,  "  my  cozen  Jake  " ; 
but  it  was  the  fashion  of  the  time  to  express 
affection  in  imaginary  relationships.  Even 
the  cousinship  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  many 
times  removed;  yet  he  would  be  a  frontless 
cynic  indeed  who,  after  reading  those  in- 
nocent and  kindly  letters,  slioidd  hint  a 
suspicion  that,  as  Barham  puts  it,  "they 
were  a  little  less  than  kin  and  rather  more 
than  kind."  So  amiable  is  Leveson's  un- 
conscious self-portrayal  that,  like  the  present 
Lady  Newdegate,  we  are  loath  to  believe  the 
assertion  of  an  old  famUy-tree  that  Mary 
Fytton,  his  friend's  sister,  was  his  mistress 
and  had  two  children  by  him.  It  is  clear 
enougli  that  Mary's  conduct  was  not  irre- 
jiroachable  even  in  the  interval  between  her 


intrigue  with  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  her 

marriage  with  William  Polwhele.  Shortly 
after  Sir  Edward  Fytton's  death,  in  1606, 
we  find  Lady  Fytton  writing  to  her  daughter 
Anne  : 

"  I  take  no  joye  to  heer  of  your  sister  nor  of 
that  boy.  If  it  hade  plesed  God  whan  I  did 
bear  her  that  ehee  and  I  hade  bine  beried  it  hade 
saved  mee  ffrjm  a  great  delle  of  sorow  and 
gryft'e,  and  her  ffrom  sham  and  such  shame  as 
never  hade  Chesshyre  woman,  worse  now  than 
ever.     Wrytt  no  mor  to  mee  of  her." 

There  can  be  but  one  interpretation  of 
this  passage  ;  but  it  can  scarcely  refer  to  the 
birth  of  a  child  by  Sir  Richard  Leveson, 
who  died  in  August,  1605.  Moreover,  the 
phrase  "worse  now  than  ever"  indicates 
that  Mary's  conduct  had  for  some  time 
been  better,  and  that  she  had  lately 
relapsed  into  evil  ways  ;  but  if,  as  the 
family-tree  would  have  us  believe,  she  had 
two  daughters  by  Sir  Richard  Leveson,  they 
must  have  been  born  between  1601  and 
1605,  .so  that  at  no  time  could  there  have 
been  any  great  appearance  of  reforma- 
tion on  her  part.  On  the  whole,  then,  we 
incline,  with  Lady  Newdegate,  to  reject  the 
evidence  of  the  family-tree,  so  far  as  it  con- 
cerns Sir  Richard  Leveson.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
family-tree  was  correct  in  recording  her 
intrigue  with  Pembroke ;  that  Sir  Richard 
Leveson's  will  contains  provision  for  the 
payment  of  an  annuity  of  £100  to  "a 
person  or  persons  "  privately  designated  by 
the  testator  to  his  executors  ;  that  a  Captain 
Polwhele  served  under  Sir  Richard  Leveson 
at  sea;  and  that  the  manor  of  Perton,  in 
Stafiordshire,  where  WiUiam  Polwhele  and 
Mary  Fytton  lived  after  their  marriage  in 
1607,  was  the  property  of  Sir  Richard. 
The  matter  is  obscure  and  of  no  importance. 
The  interesting  part  of  Mary  Fytton's  career, 
to  which  we  shall  presently  return,  lies 
between  1595  and  1601. 

Anne  Newdigate  lost  her  husband  in 
1610,  and  it  was  shortly  before  his  death 
that  she  got  into  correspondence  with  her 
neighbour,  Francis  Beaumont  of  Bedworth. 
This  gentleman's  letters  are,  from  a  literary 
point  of  view,  the  most  interesting  in  the 
book,  for  Master  Beaumont  possessed  no 
despicable  powers  of  expression,  and  was 
an  accomplished,  though  belated,  Euphuist. 
He  is  Anne's  most  ardent  admirer,  and, 
being  himself  well  stricken  in  years,  is 
urgent  in  promoting  the  suit  of  his  "  cosyn 
Sanders,"  who  would  fain  have  been  her 
second  husband.  Anne,  however,  resolutely 
declined  to  be  (as  she  herself  phrased  it  in 
her  petition  to  Lord  Salisbury)  ' '  soe  accursed 
a  woeman  to  marrye  againe."  She  seems, 
indeed,  to  have  had  little  more  than  an 
amused  tolerance  for  the  ingenious  jihrases 
in  which  Master  Beaumont  pleaded  his 
kinsman's  cause.  Yet  they  were  not  with- 
out a  certain  insinuating  grace  —  witness 
the  following  really  exquisite  form  of 
address:  "  My  best  ladie  and  of  all  ladies 
that  ever  I  knew  mync  onlie  best  and  most 
noble  Ladie."  Hamlet,  you  perceive,  was 
in  nowise  out  of  the  fashion  in  inscribing 
his  billet,  "  To  the  celestial  and  my  soul's 
idol  the  most  beautified  Ophelia " ;  but 
Beaumont's  formula  is  at  once  simpler  and 
subtler ;  Polonius  could  scarcely  have  found 
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it  "  a  vile  phrase."  Whether  sincerely  or 
not,  Beaumont  professed  a  somewhat  ex- 
travagant admiration  for  Anne's  own  literary 
gifts  (which  were  quite  unpretending),  and 
begged  earnestly  for  a  copy  of  her  before- 
mentioned  letter  and  supplication  o  Lord 
Salisbury : 

"Your  owue  thpy  be  and  yours  as  much  as 
y.)ur  owne  children  be  j-ours,  in  this  onely 
differs  ut,  that  your  children  were  borne  of  your 
bodie  and  these  preatie  ininimate  creatures 
borne  of  your  brayne  :  yet  not  still  borne  but 
borne  stil  to  reproove  poor  mee.  .  .  .  You 
can  not  hpstowe  your  favoures  upon  any  the 
bast  f  reindes  you  have  that  shalbe  more  kindelie 
accepted  then  of  mee,  and  your  most  loving 
freind  my  neece,  who  being  a  great  collector 
of  monuments  wil,  I  knowe,  in  hir  booke  of 
r^ordes  reserve  a  prime  station  f  )r  my  Ladie 
Nudigate's  letters." 

We  owe  our  best  thanks  to  "  Ladie 
Nudigate "  for  having  preserved,  and  to 
Lady  Newdegate  for  having  published, 
these  "monuments"  of  the  epistolary  style 
of  our  forefathers. 

But  we  have  kept  the  worshipful  Sir 
William  Knollys,  Comptroller  of  Her 
Majesty's  Household,  waiting  too  long  for 
his  audience.  Whatever  be  their  bearing 
on  the  problem  of  Shakespeare's  Sonnets, 
and  even  if  it  should  one  day  appear  that 
they  have  no  bearing  at  all,  Sir  William's 
letters  are  certainly  human  documents  of 
extraordinary  interest.  He  was  over  fifty, 
and  married  to  a  rich  wife  who  was  older 
than  himself,  when  the  seventeen-year-old 
daughter  of  his  friend,  Sir  Edward  Fytton, 
made  her  iirst  apjjearance  at  Court.  After 
promising  her  father  to  ' '  deff end  the  innocent 
lamb  ffrom  the  wolvyshe  crueltye  and  fox-like 
subtelt3'e  of  the  tame  bests  off  thys  place," 
ho  promptly  fell  in  love  with  her  and  deter- 
mined to  marry  her  as  soon  as  his  wife 
should  be  good  enough  to  die.  Meanwhile 
he  doted  upon  her  with  all  an  old  man's 
fondness,  and  made  her  sister  Anne  the 
confidant  of  a  suit  which  seems  to  have  been 
(if  the  word  can  be  used  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances)  entirely  "  honourable."  He 
is  dejected,  in  one  letter,  because  Mary 
has  gone  to  bed  without  saying  good  night 
to  him.  In  another,  accepting  the  office  of 
godfather  to  one  of  Anne  Newdigate's 
children  (a  daughter),  he  writes: 

"  Imagyne  what  name  I  love  best,  and  that 
doe  I  nomioate  but  reffer  the  choyse  to  your 
selff,  and  yff  I  might  be  as  happye  to  be  a 
ffather  a3  a  godffather,  I  would  think  myselff 
oxceedyng  rich,  but  th-it  will  never  be  untill 
one  of  your  owne  tribe  be  a  partye  player." 

Passages  of  as  plain  or  even  plainer  import 
abound  in  his  letters.  It  is  evident  that 
the  compact  of  marriage  as  soon  as  it  should 
bo  legally  possible  was  (outwardly,  at  least) 
accepted  by  Mary  ]iers(»if,  and  was  under- 
stood and  approved  by  her  family'.  Gradu- 
ally, as  time  goes  on,  Mary  grows  restive, 
and  makes  no  attempt  to  conceal  the  fact 
from  Sir  William,  who  writes  : 

' '  Hyr  greatest  f eare  ys  that  while  the  grasse 
groeth  the  horse  mayo  starve,  and  she  thinketh 
a  byrd  in  the  bushe  ys  worth  L'  in  the  hand  [sir]. 
But  both  she  aud  I  must  have  patience  it 
that  will  bring  peace  at  the  last." 

At  last,  as  we  know,  Mary's  intrigue  with 


William  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  comes 
to  light,  she  leaves  the  Court  in  disgrace, 
and  though  Sir  William  continues  to  write 
of  her  affectionately  and  respectfully,  all 
thought  of  marriage  is  at  an  end.  Now,  to 
some  of  us,  it  appears  that  this  strange  and 
almost  incredible  relationship  between  the 
old  Comptroller  of  the  Household  and  the 
young  Maid  of  Honour  removes  the  main 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  accepting  Mary 
Fytton  as  the  Dark  Lidy  of  the  Sonnets, 
while  it  supplies  a  new  and  striking  coin- 
cidence in  her  favour.  The  great  stumbling- 
block  to  the  Mary  Fytton  theory  has  hitherto 
been  the  phrase  "In  act  thy  bed  -  vow 
broke  "  ;  and  here  we  find  her  engaged  by 
what  was  in  effect  a  "  bed-vow "  to  Sir 
William  KnoUys.  Further  it  had  been 
argued  by  more  than  one  critic  that  the 
sonnet  beginning  : 

''  Whoever  hath  her  wish,  thou  hast  thy  Will, 
And  Will  to  boot,  aud  Will  in  overplus," 

implied  that  she  had  not  only  two  lovers,  but 
three,  of  the  name  of  William ;  and  here 
we  have  the  trefoil  completed  :  William 
Shakespeare,  William  Herbert,  William 
Knollys.  We  have  no  space  to  go  into  the 
question  in  detiil.  All  we  can  say  is  that 
if  Mary  Fytton  was  not  the  Dark  Lady,  the 
chain  of  coincidence  completed  by  these 
letters  is  one  of  the  strangest  on  record. 


LITEEAEY    EECOLLECTIONS. 

Recollections  of  Aiibrey   de    Vere.      (Edward 
Arnold.) 

Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere's  Recollections  go 
back  for  more  than  sixty  years.  They  are 
concerned  a  little  with  travels,  the  record  of 
which  reminds  us  that  there  was  a  time 
when  an  Englishman's  visit  to  Milan 
Cathedral  was  an  event ;  they  deal  largely 
with  politics,  but  narrowed  to  Irish  politics, 
and  narrowed  again  to  strained  relations 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  \lx.  de  Vere 
belonging  to  a  family  of  landlords,  and 
having  no  love  for  "  the  agitators  "  as  his 
political  opponents  are  nicknamed  bj'  him  ; 
they  deal,  too,  with  religion,  for  Mr.  do 
Vere  is  one  of  the  not  very  numerous 
Irishmen  of  his  class  who  have  joined  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church ;  and  he  devotes 
himself  for  the  rest  to  the  world  of 
Letters,  in  which,  by  his  own  achievements 
as  well  as  by  his  close  friendships  with 
eminent  writers,  he  has  been  a  name  since 
Victoria  began  to  rule.  These  literary  "  Re- 
collections "  will  be  the  most  interesting  of 
all  for  the  general  reader,  who  may,  however 
regret  their  grave  limitations.  Mr.  de  Vere, 
for  instance,  was  the  friend  of  Tennyson 
for  more  than  half  a  century.  They  mot 
in  the  first  forties  in  the  rooms  of  James 
Sjiedding,  or  at  some  smoking  party  of  the 
"apostles";  and  they  called  each  other  by 
their  Christian  names  from  the  first,  a 
common  habit  with  the  Laureate's  early 
friends,  due  perhaps  to  the  convenience  of 
distinguishing  him  from  his  brothers.  After 
fifty  years  of  friendship,  the  two  Christian 


names  were  put  together  in  a  playful  verse 
by  Tennyson  : 

' '  Little  Aubrey  in  the  West  !     Little  Alfred  in 
the  East 
Accepts  the  songs  you  gave,  and  he  sends  you 
his  salaam," 

and  so  on,  with  allusions  to  "little  Homer, 
little  Dante,  little  Shakespeare."  The  two 
names,  moreover,  are  linked  together  in 
the  christening — "Alfred  Aubrey  " — of  one 
of  the  present  Lord  Tennyson's  sons.  Of 
the  long  intimacy,  thus  outwardly  marked, 
the  readers  of  Mr.  de  Vere's  Recollections 
have  no  hints  ;  for  he  has  enriched  the 
Laureate's  Memoir  with  such  contributions. 
Of  Mr.  de  Vere's  friendship  with  Sara 
Coleridge,  the  poet's  daughter,  the  record 
is  in  her  Memoir ;  it  is  not  here.  So,  too, 
in  the  case  of  Landor,  of  Sir  Henry  Taylor, 
of  Lord  Houghton,  Mr.  de  Vere  has  added 
chapters  to  other  books,  which  gained 
thereby  the  interest  now  lost  to  his  own. 

It  is  so  long  since  his  career  was  at  its 
beginning,  that  a  new  generation  may  well 
need  the  reminder  they  do  not  get  of  the 
friendships  and  praises  that  link  his  name 
with  immortal  memories.  In  him  Walter 
Savage  Landor  hailed  that  Greek  spirit  which 
revives  so  strangely,  at  far  intervals  of  time 
and  space,  in  single  intellects  among  alien 
nations.  Landor  placed  the  young  poet  on 
the  heights,  bidding  him  go  forward — 

"Where  there   are  none  to  lead  and  few  to" 
follow," 

adding  to  his  valediction  : 

"Make  thy  proud  name  still  prouder  for  thy 
sons, 

Aubrey  de  Vere  I  " 

To  him,  too,  Sir  Henry  Taylor  addressed 
the  lines  we  miss  from  these  Recollections  : 

' '  No  lesser  light 
Than  what  was  Ut  in  Sydney's  spirit  clear. 
Or  given  to  saintly  Herbert  to  diffuse. 

Now  lives  in  thine,  de  Vere." 

In  a  notice  of  these  personal  "  Recollections  " 
we  may  be  allowed  to  add  that  Lander's  in- 
junction has  never  been  fulfilled;  that  Mr. 
de  Vere  has  never  married  ;  and  that  with 
him  and  his  elder  brother.  Sir  Stephen  de 
Vere,  the  "proud  name"  will  pass  away 
from  this  branch  of  the  family  that  bears 
it.  All  these  maimings  and  omissions  mean 
that  the  present  "Recollections"  are  some- 
what random,  if  so  haphazard  a  jihrase  may 
be  used  where  all  that  does  ajjpear  is  so 
dignified,  so  circumspect,  and  so  sedate. 

Mr.  de  Vere  was  about  eighteen  when  he 
began  to  write  verses  in  1832,  one  of  his 
themes  being  the  Reform  Bill.  A  year 
earlier  he  had  passed  through  his  Byron 
period.  After  a  month  of  it,  an  inmate  of 
the  house  said  :  "  What  has  flung  that  cloud 
over  your  face  ?  "  Probably  no  reply  was 
given  then,  but  Mr.  de  Vere  now  confesses  : 
"  It  was  the  Byronic  sulk."  He  did  find 
some  expression  for  his  thoughts,  however, 
for  he  said  to  his  father  :  "  I  suppose  every 
one  knows  that  Byron  is  the  greatest  modern 
poet."  Sir  Aubrey  answered  very  c|uietly, 
"I  do  not  know  it."  "Then  who  is  i*  " 
persisted  the  boy;  and  he  got  back  the 
name  of  Wordsworth.  A  year  later  he  was 
able  to  say  that  the  Byron  sulk  had  been 
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exorcised  by  liis  reading  of  the  other  poet. 
When,  in  1841,  Mr.  de  Vera  visited  England, 
he  went  to  the  Lakes,  and,  as  a  guest  of 
Miss  Fenwick,  met  lier  illustrious  neighbour, 
and  afterwards  made  a  stay  of  several  days 
under  his  roof,  ' '  which  I  regard  as  the 
greatest  honour  of  my  life."  Even  the 
yearly  visits  to  Cardinal  Newman  at  Edg- 
baston,  or  to  Sir  Henry  Taylor  at  Bourne- 
mouth, or  to  Tennj'son  at  Aldworth,  must 
give  way  to  that  experience  at  Eydal  Mount ; 
but  we  have  to  remember  these  other  inter- 
courses, and  the  value  attached  to  them  by 
Mr.  de  Vere,  if  we  would  give  full  weight 
to  his  superlative  words.  A  letter  written  by 
Wordsworth  to  his  visitor  soon  after  his 
departure  incidentally  discloses  that  Aubrey 
de  Vere's  filial  attitude  towards  the  poetry 
of  his  father  existed  even  then,  and  that  he 
himself  had  begun  his  career  as  a  reviewer 
in  various  quarterlies  : 

"  First  let  me  espress,"  Wordsworth  writes, 
"  my  pleasure  in  learning  that  I  had  been 
misinformed  concerning-  the  article  in  The 
Quarterly.  The  thing  I  have  not  read,  nor 
probably  ever  shall  read ;  but  it  grieved  me  to 
think,  from  what  I  beard  of  it,  that  it  should 
be  written  by  any  friend  of  mine  whom  I 
esteem  so  highly  as  yourself.  And  I  was  the 
more  concerned  because  the  only  disparaging 
notices  which  I  have  ever  cared  the  least  for 
imfortunately  have  ever  come  from  persons 
with  whom  I  have  Hved  in  close  intimacy. 
And  tbis  occurred  in  several  remarkable  in- 
stances. Now,  though  I  am  far  from  supposing 
that  every  one  who  Hkes  me  shall  think  well 
of  my  poetry,  yet  I  do  think  that  openness  of 
dealing  is  necessary  before  a  friend  undertakes 
to  decry  one's  writings  to  the  world  at  large." 

After  this  human  passage,  Wordsworth 
proceeds  to  another  theme  common  to  the 
epistles  of  poets — the  acknowledgment  of 
volumes  of  verse  ;  and  when  you  are  dealing 
with  Mr.  de  Vere,  you  may  be  sure  he  has 
sent  not  his  own  poems  only,  but  his  father's 
and  his  friend's.  After  acknowledging  Mr. 
de  Vere's  volume,  which  "  Miss  Fen  wick 
has  read  with  much  pleasure,  especially  the 
Hymns,"  and  which  she  "  lent  to  Mr. 
Faber,"  the  future  founder  of  the  London 
Oratory,  Wordsworth  continues : 

"  Alas,  the  state  of  my  eyes  curtails  my 
reading  hours  very  much  in  these  short  days. 
Your  father's  Soiintfs  and  Mr.  Taylor's  Trayrdtj 
are  the  only  verse  I  have  read  for  many  months. 
If  the  expression,  especially  in  point  of  truth- 
fulness, were  equal  in  your  father's  poems  to 
the  sanctity  and  weight  of  the  thoughts,  they 
would  be  all  that  one  could  desire  in  that  style 
of  writing.  But  in  respect  to  your  father's 
poems,  your  own,  and  all  other  new  productions 
in  verse,  whether  of  my  friends  or  of  strangers, 
I  ought  frankly  to  avow  that  the  time  is  past 
with  me  for  bestowing  that  sympathy  to  which 
they  are  entitled.  For  many  reasons  connected 
with  advanced  life  I  read  but  little  of  new 
works  either  in  prose  or  verse.  Rogers  says  of 
me,  partly  in  joke  and  partly  in  earnest,  as  he 
says  of  himself  and  others  as  frankly,  '  I  read 
no  poetry  now  but  my  own.'  In  respect  to 
myself,  my  good  old  friend  ought  to  have 
added  that  if  I  do  read  my  own,  it  is  mainly, 
if  not  entirely,  to  make  it  better.  But  certain 
it  is  that,  old  men's  literary  pleasures  lie  chiefly 
among  the  books  they  were  famihar  with  in 
their  youth ;  and  this  is  still  more  pointedly 
true  of  men  who  have  practised  composition 
themselves.  You  must  be  perfectly  aware  of 
all  that  I  have  said  as  characteristic  of  human 
nature  to  a  degree  which  scarcely  allows  ex- 


ceptions,  though    rigidity  or    obtuseness   will 
prevail  more  in  some  minds  than  in  others." 

This  is  frank,  at  any  rate,  and  only  the 
hastily-judging  will  say  that  it  is  also 
egotistic.  It  explains,  or  at  least  admits, 
the  existence  of  that  otherwise  baffling 
slowness  of  old  poets  to  admit  the  claims 
of  new  ones.  But  we  miss  from  this  volume 
what  has  been  told  elsewhere,  and  is 
certainly  required  here  to  round  the  story, 
the  record  of  Mr.  de  Vere's  own  wresting 
from  Wordsworth  his  first  praise  of  Tenny- 
son, whose  "  Of  old  sat  freedom  "  and 
"You  ask  me  why,  though  ill  at  ease,"  he 
judiciously  chose  for  recitation  at  Eydal 
Mount.  Mr.  de  Vere  had  then  the  talisman 
of  youth,  and  he  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  Tennyson  from  the  moment  Monckton 
Milnes  brought  the  1842  volume  to  Curragh 
Chace.  Mr.  de  Vere  is  among  the  elders 
of  those  who  had  the  exquisite  pleasure  of 
discovering  the  then  little  recognised  glories 
of  Keats  and  Shelley,  whom  he  read  as  he 
drove  his  sister  about  the  woods — "  the  pony 
soon  found  us  out  and  we  had  hairbreadth 
escapes  " — or  repeated  aloud  all  night  float- 
ing in  a  boat  on  the  lake  till  a  sjilendid 
sunrise  surprised  him — "it  was  all  Shelley's 
fault." 

With  Coleridge's  work,  too,  he  made 
acc|uaintance  at  the  same  time ;  and  the 
union  of  "poet  and  saint"  which  Cowley 
thought  so  rare  in  Crashaw,  but  which 
recent  poetr}'  has  made  familiar  by  allusions 
to  "the  holy  poets"  and  to  "saint  or 
singer  "  as  alternatives,  seems  to  have  had 
a  place  in  his  reverent  mind  : 

"A  thousand  thanks  to  you,  my  dear 
friend"  [he  writes  to  Sara  Coleridge],  "  forthat 
lock  of  your  father's  hair.  I  could  hardly  have 
valued  more  a  tress  from  a  saint's  head  than 
I  value  one  which  may  once  have  touched 
'that  god-like  forehead,'  seen  so  often  in 
my  youthful  fancies,  but  never,  alas !  in 
the  light  of  day.  I  shall  never  again  feel 
that  veneration  for  any  other  man  which 
my  sister  and  I  used  to  feel  for  your  father 
when  we  read  him  together  and  thought,  on 
laying  down  the  book,  that  we  could  gather 
amaranths  from  every  meadow.  I  am  not  now 
quite  so  much  a  behever  in  heroes  as  once  ere 
that  wicked  and  unfeeling  thing,  Experience, 
had  bullied  me  into  beheving  that  every  man 
has  his  infirmities.  This  new  philosophy  does 
not  yet,  however,  wholly  tyrannise  over  my  old 
habits.  There  remains  one  uusubvcrted  throne 
occupied  by  an  aged  man  with  dreamy  eyes, 
and  lips  once  brightened  by  Parnassian  springs, 
and  still  breathing  Elysian  airs." 

Wordsworth's  saying  that  "we  live  by 
admiration  "  comes  to  mind  as  we  read 
Mr.  de  Vere's  account  of  his  relations  with 
these  great  poets  and  their  works.  Yet  for 
him,  too,  possibly  the  hour  struck  when  the 
list  of  his  heroes  had  its  end ;  and  when 
the  unreceptiveness,  confessed  to  by  Words- 
worth, became  his  in  turn.  Certain  it  is 
that  in  these  Recollections  we  have  no  hint 
of  the  new  and  morning  spirit  that  has 
moved  through  English  prose  and  verse  in 
later  years.  Mr.  de  Vere  writes  and  feels 
as  a  contemporary  at  latest  of  Coventry 
Patmore  and  Trench ;  not  of  Mr.  George 
Meredith,  not  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  and  still 
less  of  Mr.  Eudyard  Kipling. 

The  reminiscences  of  Cardinals  Manning 
and  Newman  appearing  in  the  volume  are 


already  familiar  to  readers  of  magazines. 
The  chapter  on  the  Great  Irish  Famine  is 
vitiated  by  the  feeling  born  of  modern 
political  landlord-and-tenant  warfare  that 
is  suggested  in  it ;  and  it  is  made  all  but 
vain  by  the  modesty  which  has  withheld 
the  record  of  the  writer's  own  personal 
devotion  to  the  dying.  More  to  the  point 
than  stale  anecdotes  of  that  "  year  of 
sorrow  "  would  be  a  quotation  in  this 
volume  from  the  still  vital  verses  composed 
by  Mr.  de  Vere  himself  at  that  time  : 

"  Fall  snow,  and  cease  not !     Flake  by  flake 
The  decent  winding-sheet  compose  ; 
Thy  task  is  just  and  fious  ;  make 
An  end  of  blasphemies  and  woes. 

"  Fall,  snow,  in  stillness  fall,  like  dew, 
On  church's  roof  and  cedar  s  fan ; 
And  mould  thyself  on  pine  and  yew. 
And  on  the  awful  face  of  man. 

"  On  quaking  moor  and  mountain  moss, 
With  eyes  upstaring  at  the  sky, 
And  arms  extended  like  a  cross. 
The  long  expectant  sufferers  lie. 

"  Bend  o'er  them,  white-robed  acolyte, 

Put  forth  thine  hand  from  cloud  and  mist ; 
And  minister  the  last  sad  rite, 

Where  altar  there  is  none  nor  priest." 

That  Mr.  de  Vere  has  written  poetry  as 
fine  as  this,  may  be  news  to  many  readers 
of  his  Recollections ;  nor  will  they  have  any 
hint  of  it  there,  although  his  final  chapter 
is  entitled  in  the  table  of  contents  "  Some 
of  my  Poems,  their  Aims  and  Objects," 
a  title  which  loses  half  its  dulness  in 
the  book  itself,  where  the  chapter  is  called 
only  "  Some  of  my  Poems."  The  book 
is  issued  without  an  index,  an  omission 
wliich  wiU  decide  many  persons  to  refuse 
it  a  place  on  their  shelves  among  books  of 
reference.  Another  addition  needed  for 
future  issues  is  that  of  a  table  of  errata, 
in  which,  for  instance,  the  name  of  Lord 
Blachford  should  correct  the  "  Blackford  " 
that  now  appears,  and  a  very  bad  mis- 
print be  amended  in  Mr.  de  Vere's  own 
verses  of  "  Farewell  to  Naples." 


THE   PEOSE   OF   WILLIAM   MOEEIS. 

The  Water  of  the  Wondrous  Isles.    ByAViUiam 
Morris.     (Longmans.) 

We  have  many  f  aiilts  to  find  with  this  book — 
its  style,  diction,  plot,  and  conception;  but 
they  are  faults  only  to  be  discovered  by 
applying  the  highest  tests.  Perhaps  it  may 
sound  like  cold  praise  to  those  who  have 
hacked  the  words  "  genius,"  "  masterpiece," 
"  artist  "  out  of  all  meaning  to  say  that  it 
comes  very  near  being  literature.  It  is  a 
book  to  carry  the  imagination  away  from  the 
dust  and  roar  of  common  life,  a  tale  of 
chequered  woodland  paths  and  green  turf 
and  beautiful  flowers,  a  story  of  witches  and 
magic,  of  fair  ladies  and  brave  knights,  _  of 
love  and  adventure.  And  at  first  the  quaint 
archaic  style  seems  to  fit  in  with  the  character 
of  the  narrative.  Of  spells  and  wood 
nymphs,  of  magic  rings,  of  a  boat  that  acts 
as  a  wishing-carpet  and  brings  its  burden  to 
islands  where  eld  remains  eld  and  the  young 
are  young  for  ever,  where  little  children  are 
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always  little  children  playing  with  rabbits 
and  flowers — bow  could  these  be  read  in  the 
matter-of-fact  style  of  the  morning  paper  ? 

But  the  unfortunate  fact  is  that  Mr. 
Morris  could  not  keep  it  up.  He  lived  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  was  chokeful 
of  his  time.  The  hours  he  spent  with 
Homer  suggested  to  him  many  fine  incidents, 
such  as  that  where  the  adventurers  are  half- 
maddened  by  phantoms  of  their  mistresses 
sailing  past  in  black  and  green  and  gold  ;  in 
the  "  Morte  d' Arthur"  he  has  found  an 
atmosphere  where  acts  of  gramarye  and 
feats  of  derring-do  are  implicitly  believed 
by  a  simple,  credulous,  child-like  folk ;  the 
dialect  he  has  adopted  (so  far  as  it  is  a 
dialect  and  not  a  jumble  of  new  and  old)  is 
the  language  of  Malory ;  and  what  poet 
whose  mind  ran  on  such  themes  could  avoid 
drinking  deep  at  the  vessel  held  to  him  by 
Edmund  Spenser  ?  Mr.  Morris  has  yielded 
himself  fully  to  the  influence  of  these 
writers.  They  were  kin  to  him,  for  there 
is  no  mistaking  his  deep,  sweet,  full 
poetic  note,  and  yet,  we  repeat,  he  could 
not  get  away  from  his  modern  en\'iron- 
ment.  This  story  of  his  is  not  really  a 
fairy  tale  at  all ;  it  is  a  three-decker,  a 
novel  such  as  was  popular  the  day  before 
yesterday,  conceived  in  Victorian  London, 
and  only  dressed  in  ancient  or  imitation 
antique  wrappages. 

An  easy  transposition  will  make  our 
meaning  clear.  Suppose  Evilshaw  (the 
great  wood  near  which  tlie  heroine  was 
born)  to  be  the  New  Forest,  or  the 
Forest  of  Dean,  or  Epping  Forest,  and 
the  witch  of  the  story  the  ordinary  kid- 
napping gip.sy  of  fiction.  That  surely  is 
trodden  ground  to  the  novel  -  reader  :  a 
stolen  child  grows  to  be  a  woodland  beauty, 
and  escapes,  meets  the  hero,  passes  through 
a  series  of  complications,  and  eventually 
marries  him  and  is  happy  ever  after.  Wo 
think  at  once  of  Cinderella,  of  Perdita,  of 
the  beggar's  daughter,  of  Beauty,  and  the 
heroines  of  Perraidt.  Stated  thus,  the  theme 
is  that  of  innumerable  fairy  tales.  Butr— 
and  here  is  the  flaw — the  fairy  tale,  move 
through  what  adventures  it  may,  should  be 
simple,  direct,  elemental,  as  being  written 
for  children  or  primitives.  Our  author's 
hero,  the  Black  Squire,  before  meeting 
Birdalone,  was  already  in  love  with  a 
woman  who  is  wisdom  and  goodness  in- 
carnate — "  a  tall,  slim  woman  with  the 
grace  of  tlie  willow-bough  in  the  wind ; 
with  dark  jilenteous  hair  and  grey  hawk- 
eyes  ;  her  skin  privet- white,  with  but  little 
red  in  her  clieeks."  Now,  you  cannot  play 
fast  and  loose  witli  tlio  well  -  established 
conventions  of  childhood.  By  the  rules  of 
the  game  Atra  should  have  been  a  false 
witch,  wrinkled  and  ugly  and  vicious  ;  and 
the  Black  S(piire  ought  to  have  been  under 
a  stern  father's  compulsion  to  marry  her. 
Not  by  any  means  that  we  assert  Arthur's 
change  to  have  been  impossible  ;  but  to 
bring  it  about,  the  author  must  bo  modern 
and  psychological.  Mr.  Morris  did  not 
think  himself  the  one  and  could  not  be  the 
other,  and  hence  this  abortion — a  three- 
volume  novel  in  the  environment  of  a  fairy 
tale.  We  cannot  tliink  he  would  liave 
failed  so  if  be  had  lieeu  content  to  draw  on 
his  youthful  memories  of  ^Valthamstow  and 


Epping  Forest,  and,  without  trying  to 
imitate  old  legend  and  fable,  had  pictured 
nature  and  life  as  he  knew  them. 

Moreover,  what  we  say  of  the  essence 
of  the  story  applies  equally  well  to 
the  language.  It  is  our  Arm  belief  that 
his  love  of  archaisms  was,  consciously 
or  not,  a  mere  affectation.  He  is  not 
at  home  in  the  language,  and  probably 
coiild  not  have  spoken  it  with  the  ease,  for 
instance,  with  which  Lord  Tennyson  spoke 
the  dialect  of  "  The  Northern  Farmer." 
The  proof  is  that  Mr.  Morris  is  never  at  his 
very  best  except  when  he  forgets  aU  about 
the  jargon.  Take,  for  example,  the  following 
brief  descrij)tion  of  the  phantom  ship  sent 
forth  by  the  witches ;  it  is  the  high-water 
mark  of  the  j'rose  in  which  he  most  ex- 
celled : 

"So  we  sat  us  down,  but  huge  shrieking 
laughter  rose  up  unblended  from  the  keel  of 
the  evil  thing,  and  then  they  let  her  go  down 
the  wind,  and  she  went  her  way  with  flashing  of 
arms,  and  streaming  of  banners  and  pennons, 
anii  blowin?  of  horns,  and  the  sun  was  setting 
over  the  wide  water." 

Not  one  obsolete  word,  and  yet  how 
strong  and  vivid  the  picture !  We  shall 
instance  a  passage  of  another  kind,  if  only 
for  the  pleasure  of  transcribing  the  exquisite 
couplet  with  which  it  ends  : 

"  I  have  seen  once  and  again,  on  the  wall  of 
the  Minorites'  Church  at  Greeuford,  a  fair  picture 
of  the  Blessed,  and  they  walking  in  the  meads 
of  Paradise,  clad  in  like  raiment  men  and 
women;  their  heads  flower-crowned,  their  feet 
naked  in  the  harmless  blossomed  grass ;  hand 
in  hand  they  walk,  with  all  wrath  passed  for 
ever,  all  desire  changed  into  loving-kindness, 
all  the  anguish  of  forgiveness  forgotten.  And 
undirneath  the  picture  it  is  writ : 

"  Bitter  winter,  burning  summer,  never  more 
shall  waste  and  wear ; 
Blossom  of  the  rose  undying  brings  undying 
springtide  there." 

It  is  a  bitter  reflection  that  he  who  could 
write  such  English  devoted  himself  to  pro- 
ducing a  harsh,  ugly  jargon,  with  archaisms 
lying  in  it  like  paving-stones  flung  by  some 
mischievous  boy  into  a  field  of  clover.  We 
cannot  help  adding  to  those  extracts  a  third, 
the  charm  of  the  Sending  Boat.  It  is  but 
a  simple  verse  in  simple  words,  and  yet  only 
a  true  poet  could  have  given  it  the  pleasant 
unanalysable  speU-like  beautj',  the  like  of 
which  is  scarce  to  be  found  save  it  be  in 
Scott's  "Thrice  to  the  Holly  Brake,"  or  the 
more  exquisite  line  in  Vivian  and  Merlin  : 

"  the  charm 
Of  woven  paces  and  of  waving  hands." 

This  is  the  speU  that  moves  the  Sending 
Boat : 

"  The  red  raven- wine  now 
Hast  thou  drunk,  stern  and  bow ; 
Then  wake  and  awake, 
And  the  wouted  way  take  ! 
The  way  of  the  Wender  forth  over  the  flood, 
For  the  will  of  the  Sender  is  blent  with  the 
blood." 

These  purple  patches,  alas !  are  too  in- 
frequent. When  Mr.  Morris  began  this 
story,  the  flush  of  inception  appears  to  have 
carried  him  over  the  difficulties.  He  gets 
an  old-world  charm  into  the  narrative.  It 
seems  to  transport  the  reader  away  to  some 


quiet  garden  of  the  early  centuries,  where 
hushed  is  every  sound  but  the  bee's  hum, 
the  ripple  of  water,  the  breathing  of  a 
gentle  wind,  the  song  of  wild  birds.  The 
first  few  chapters  are  like  the  opening  of  a 
poet's  dream,  and  the  unfamiliar  words  are 
so  appropriately  used,  we  notice  them  only 
to  regret  that  they  have  fallen  into  disuse. 
But  soon  the  enthusiasm  wanes.  He  begins 
to  choose  his  vocables  no  longer  for  their 
beauty  and  expressiveness,  but  only  for 
their  age.  The  style  passes  into  mannerism, 
and  the  more  his  ardour  pales  the  more 
freely  does  he  sprinkle  his  "  belikes  "  and 
"  herseemeds,"  his  "wottest,"  and  "hight" 
and  "dight,"  as  the  old  historical  romancer 
used  his  "  zounds  "  and  "  Gramercy  for  thy 
kindness,  gentle  squire,"  and  "  By'r  Lady, 
noble  host " ;  and  the  most  sympathetic 
reader  sees  it  is  no  true  revival  of  the  old, 
but  only  a  stucco  imitation.  He  is  amused, 
not  angry,  when  the  fagged  writer  slips 
in  a  commonplace  locution  of  the  day, 
such  as  that  Birdalone  was  a  "Past  master 
of  the  bow,"  or  that  the  witch  who  ruled 
the  isle  of  Increase  Unsought  was  "  a  proud, 
stupid  lump  of  flesh."  Such  phrases  are 
plentiful,  and  are  appropriate  language  for 
the  three-decker,  which  in  essence  this  is. 
But  fancy  their  effect  in  the  prose  of 
Malory  ! 

And  if  the  whole  truth  must  be  told,  Mr. 
William  Morris  is  not  here,  and  never  was, 
a  supreme  artist,  else  the  faults  we  have 
dwelt  upon  had  been  impossible.  He  had 
many  artistic  impulses,  instincts,  and  gifts, 
so  that  he  is  able  to  produce  passages,  whole 
chapters  indeed,  of  captivating  and  exquisite 
beauty.  But  this  does  not  in  itself  con- 
stitute greatness.  A  work  of  art  must  be 
not  only  beauttfid  in  its  several  parts,  but 
these  must  join  and  fit  in  so  as  to  make  a 
beautiful  and  harmonious  whole.  To  gather 
stones  and  wood  and  mortar  together,  to 
carve  little  images,  and  stain  glass  with 
pictures  is  not  to  build  a  cathedral,  and  it  is 
the  builder's  power  that  most  is  lacking 
here.  The  reader  is  forced  to  conclude 
either  that  the  author  did  not  take  sufficient 
trouble  with  his  work  or  that  his  brain  was 
lacking  in  architectural  power ;  that  he  could 
not,  as  a  great  artist  must,  form  his  scheme 
or  design  and  resolutely  carry  it  out.  There 
is  a  certain  austerity,  an  almost  frigid 
orderliness  in  work  of  the  highest  stamp. 
Mr.  Morris  had  none  of  it.  We  learn  from 
internal  evidence  that  he  began  with  some 
vague  allegorical  intention,  but  it  seoms  to 
have  evaporated  as  ho  proceeded ;  had  this 
result  been  due  to  a  triumph  of  narrative 
instinct  it  would  have  been  gladly  forgiven. 
Unfortunately  the  story  is  verj'  weak,  almost 
slovenl}'  in  construction.  If  Mr.  Morris  did 
not  primarily  intend  the  witch's  motive  in 
steahng  Birdalone  to  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment, then  a  great  deal  of  elaborate  hinting 
and  finger-pointing  is  worse  than  wasted. 
The  witch,  like  a  great  deal  else,  passes  out 
of  his  control,  and  is  got  rid  of  by  the 
novelist's  most  hacknej'ed  artifice.  She  is 
found  dead.  Of  tlie  bits  that  are  exquisitely 
carven,  but  not  fitted  in,  wo  may  instance 
the  Isle  of  Queens,  where  a  feasting  company 
were,  so  to  speak,  frozen  to  death  at  t.ablo : 

"  For  the  boards  endlong  and  athwart  were 
set,  and  thereat  wdre  sitting  a  many  folk,  and 
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their  hands  were  reached  out  to  knife  and  to 
dish  and  to  platter  and  cup  ;  but  such  a  hush 
there  was  within  that  the  song  of  the  garden 
birds  without  sounded  to  her  as  loud  as  they 
were  the  voices  of  the  children  of  Adam." 

The  striking  and  impressive  idea  is  worked 
out  at  great  length,  and  is  so  beautiful  in 
itself  that  a  greater  artist  would  not  have 
been  content  tiU  lie  had  found  for  it  a  natural 
place  in  his  structure.  Mr.  Morris  has  not 
done  this.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  his  imagina- 
tion suggested  a  fine  picture,  and  he  let  his 
imagination  run  riot  without  taking  the 
trouble  to  blend  and  harmonise.  In 
addition,  his  taste  is  by  no  means  im- 
peccable ;  were  it  so,  he  could  not  endure 
the  sham-antit^ue  of  his  own  style,  or  his 
lapses  into  the  colloquial.  It  follows  that 
his  choice  of  incident  suffers  from  the  same 
cause,  but  sham  -  classical  would  better 
describe  it  than  sham-antic[ue. 

Thus  the  Water  of  the  Wondrous  Isles, 
thougli  containing  much  that  is  good  to 
read,  much  that  tastes  cool  and  refreshing 
in  these  liurried  days,  lacks  the  perfection 
of  taste,  the  completeness  of  design,  the 
artistic  austeritj'  needed  for  work  of  the 
highest  rank. 


THE   MYSTEEY    OF    SLEEP. 

Sleep  :  Its  Phiisiology,  Pathology,  Hygiene, 
and  Psychology.  From  the  Eussian  of 
Marie  de  Manaceine.     ("Walter  Scott.) 

In  adding  this  volume  to  their  "  Contem- 
porary Science  Series,"  the  publishers  would 
have  done  well  to  preface  it  with  a  few 
words  of  explanation  as  to  the  personality 
of  the  author,  and  the  date  and  other  cir- 
cumstances of  the  publication  of  the  original 
work  of  which  this  is  a  translation.  One 
is  never  quite  at  one's  ease  in  discussing 
matters  with  an  entire  stranger,  and  such, 
to  the  great  majority  of  English  readers, 
Marie  de  Menaceine  must  be.  The  absence 
of  the  author's  credentials  is,  however,  the 
less  important  in  this  instance  that  the  work 
is  mainly  concerned  with  the  labours  of 
many  contemporary  investigators — European 
and  American — in  the  field  of  physiology, 
and  even  a  mixed  collection  of  facts  and 
speculations  brought  up  to  date  has  its 
value.  I'erhaps  the  most  surprising  fact  in 
connexion  with  sleep  is  that  despite  the 
amount  of  scientific  attention  given  to  it, 
there  is  still  no  certainty  as  to  its  causes  or 
the  extent  to  which  it  invades  the  brain  and 
nervous  system.  There  is  nothing  more 
puzzling  than  that  faculty  possessed  by 
many  people  (from  50  to  60  per  cent, 
apparently)  of  being  able  to  wake  at  a 
specified  hour  provided  they  have,  so  to 
speak,  made  a  bargain  with  themselves  to 
do  so.  It  is  over  this  unquestionable  fact 
that  tlie  purely  mechanical  theories  of  sleep 
come  to  grief,  since  it  seems  to  denote  the 
existence  within  ourselves  of  some  intelligent 
monitor  who  is  not  necessarily  overcome  by 
fatigue  or  disabled  by  an  aecumidation  of 
poisonous  ingredients  in  the  blood.  The 
degree  of  intensity  to  which  our  attention 
may  be  maintained  during  sleep  is  shown 
by  the  following  case  : 

"On  going  to   bed  a  man  recalled  that  he 


must  rise  the  next  day  at  eight,  at  the  same 
time  forgettinp  that  his  clock  was  half  an  hour 
fast.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  he  awoke, 
and,  on  looldng  at  his  clock,  remembered  that 
it  was  half  an  hour  fast,  and  that  consequently 
he  must  wake  not  when  the  clock  struck  eight, 
but  h.alf  an  hour  later.  He  then  fell  into  a 
sound  slumber  until  he  felt  himself  disturbed 
by  some  unknown  cause.  He  started  up  with 
the  dread  that  he  had  awakened  too  late,  but, 
looking  at  his  clock,  he  saw  that  it  pointed 
exactly  to  half-past  eight.  Thus,  in  spite  of 
deep  sleep,  the  sleeper's  attention  not  only 
followed  the  cours-*  of  time,  but  even  cori-eoted 
the  err.T  of  the  clock,  the  man  sleeping  loudly 
while  the" clock  struck  eight  and  awaking  when 
the  hand  silently  pointed  to  the  half  hour." 

Apparently  it  is  not  by  watching  the 
clock  that  our  internal  monitor  judges  of 
the  hour  of  night.  If  we  might  hazard 
a  guess  on  the  subject,  it  would  be  that  the 
consumption  of  tissue  in  the  body  apprises 
the  watchful  part  of  the  brain  of  the  lapse 
of  time,  as  the  waking  man  is  apprised  of 
it  by  the  falling  sand  in  an  hour  glass. 
The  striking  of  a  clock  would,  therefore, 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject's 
awakening. 

Good  reason  exists  for  believing  that, 
however  stimulated,  the  mechanism  of  sleep 
consists  in  the  withdrawal  of  blood  from 
the  brain.  The  more  complete  this  with- 
drawal, the  sounder  the  sleep  ;  while  dream- 
ing appears  to  be  due  to  a  partial  circulation 
of  the  blood  through  the  various  brain 
centres.  Even  in  the  soundest  sleep,  how- 
ever, a  person  is  within  reach  of  the 
sensations  of  hearing,  touch,  smell,  and 
even  sight,  although  he  may  not  be  fully 
conscious  of  them,  and  may  not  awake  when 
they  are  applied ;  but  his  brain  in  such 
cases,  pale  before,  flushes  and  swells  with 
the  increased  flow  of  blood,  as  has  been 
observed  in  cases  where  accident  has  removed 
a  portion  of  the  skull.  It  has  also  been 
found  that  during  dreams  the  brain  will 
sometimes  rise  above  the  edges  of  the 
wound  to  an  even  greater  extent  than  during 
the  waking  state.  Many  apparently  intelli- 
gent acts  can  be  performed  in  the  sleeping 
state  : 

"A  sleeping  person  changes  his  position 
whenever  it  becomes  unoomfortab'e,  and  with- 
out waking  takes  an  easier  position.  .  .  . 
Soldiers  have  been  known  to  sleep  on  horse- 
back during  a  night  march.  Infantry  often 
faU  asleep  during  forced  marches,  walking 
at  a  regulated  pace  and  holding  their  guns 
without  waking.  The  frequency  of  talking 
during  sleep  is  a  familiar  fact,  and  various 
observers  have  pointed  out  that  some  persons 
will  answer  ciuestions  and  obey  commands 
during  sleep." 

In  view  of  these  and  similar  facts,  the 
author  concludes  that  "  not  only  are  the 
sensory  nei'ves  awake  and  active  during 
sleep,  but  also  the  brain  centres  corresponding 
to  those  nerves."  This  seems  a  little  hasty. 
Common  experience  tells  us  that  the  senses 
are  certainly  not  as  active  in  the  sleeping 
as  in  the  waking  state  ;  they  are  more  or 
less  deadened,  and  more  or  less  slow  in 
responding  to  a  stimulus.  The  safest 
definition  to  give  of  sleep  is  that  it  is  "an 
arrest  of  consciousness."  Many  complicated 
physical  and  mental  processes,  as  the  author 
shows,  can  be  carried  on  in  sleep.  We  do 
not    awake    until    they   come    within    the 


sphere  of  consciousness.  What,  then,  is 
"  consciousness  "  ?  This  is  the  great 
problem  of  psychology,  upon  which  this 
volume  throws  no  light.  The  most  lumin- 
ous remark  on  the  subject  has  been  made 
by  Taino,  who  compares  the  human  mind 
to  a  darkened  stage,  with  consciousness  as 
a  fociis  of  light  thrown  upon  the  centre  of 
it ;  much  goes  on  in  the  dark,  but  only 
of  such  action  as  ccjmes  within  the  circle 
of  light  are  we  conscious.  It  seems  prob- 
able that  consciousness  is  a  function  of  the 
frontal  lobes  of  the  brain,  where  the  co- 
ordination of  sensory  and  motor  impressions 
is  believed  to  be  carried  on.  So  essential 
is  sleep  to  the  working  of  both  mind  and 
body  that  to  be  deprived  of  it  is  even  more 
quickly  fatal  than  to  be  deprived  of  food. 
In  China  deprivation  of  sleep  is  not  onlj'  a 
form  of  torture,  but  a  method  of  capital 
punisliment.  In  some  experiments  as  to 
the  effects  of  sleeplessness,  here  recorded, 
it  was  found  that  there  was  danger  to  life 
at  the  end  of  ninety  hours,  though,  of 
course,  the  power  of  endurance  differs 
greatly  in  individuals.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  author  asserts  that  excess  of  sleep  is 
also  injurious,  tending  to  a  weakening  of 
consciousness  and  of  "  character."  The 
tendency  to  "half-awakening,"  instead  of 
being  thoroughly  aroused  to  consciousness 
at  once,  is  likewise  pronounced  to  be  bad. 
It  denotes  some  sluggishness  of  the  brain 
and  ought  to  he  combated. 

In  certain  of  her  views  the  author  flies 
in  the  face  of  conventional  beliefs.  No 
idea  is  more  prevalent  among  parents  than 
that  it  is  well  for  children  to  accustom  them- 
selves to  fixed  hours  for  going  to  bed  and 
rising : 

"My  observations  of  children,"  she  wi'ites, 
"  have  shown  me  that  those  who  through  child- 
hood are  made  to  observe  strictly  regular  hours 
in  going  to  sleep  and  in  getting  up  are  more 
prone  to  fall  into  the  half-awakening  state  on 
being  roused  at  an  unusual  hour  than  others 
not  accustomed  to  such  absolute  regidarity. 
In  my  dealings  with  the  young  I  have  found 
it  useful  to  change  the  hour  of  their  going  to 
sleep  and  getting  up  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year,  making  them  get  up  much  earlier  in 
spring  and  summer  than  in  autumn  and  winter.  ' 

People  who  object  to  early  rising  will  be 
grateful  to  Marie  de  Manaceine  for  what 
she  has  to  say  on  the  subject :  "  Those 
persons  who  get  up  very  early  in  the 
autumn  and  winter  never  look  fresh  and 
cheerful,  but,  on  the  contrary,  sour  and 
fatigued."  The  rule  she  lays  down  is,  that 
it  is  best  to  get  up  as  soon  as  the  morning 
is  bright,  but  not  before,  light  having  an 
important  effect  upon  the  mental  condition 
in  which  we  begin  the  day. 

Dreaming  naturally  receives  a  consider- 
able share  of  the  author's  attention,  and  the 
general  purport  of  the  numerous  facts  and 
observations  collected  under  this  head  is  to 
confirm  the  existing  theory  that  dreams 
result  from  a  partial  stimulation  of  the 
various  lirain  centres,  both  sensory  and 
motor.  The  stimulation  may  come  either 
from  outside,  through  one  of  the  channels 
of  sense,  or  from  some  internal  and  auto- 
matic action  of  the  brain.  Dreams,  in 
short,  are  the  product  of  the  same  pro- 
cesses  which    produce    hallucinations    and 
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even  insanity,  the  difference  in  the  latter 
case  being  that  tlie  co-ordinating  faculty 
which  enables  the  patient  to  control  his 
present  sensations  by  past  experiences  is 
weakened  or  non-existent.  It  is  this  faculty 
which  enables  us  to  reassure  ourselves  that 
what  we  have  seen  or  felt  in  sleeping  is 
"only  a  dream."  The  madman,  on  the 
other  liand,  lives  in  a  world  of  his  own. 
To  him  all  his  morbid  sensations  are  real ; 
he  has  no  power  of  discriminating  between 
the  actual  and  the  imaginary.  Dreams 
have  their  chief  origin  in  those  regions  of 
the  brain  which  are  not  active  during  the 
waking  state.  In  the  human  subject,  there- 
fore, they  are  mainly  visual  and  auditory, 
with  associated  sensations  of  touch---dreams 
depending  upon  smell  and  taste  being  com- 
paratively rare.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  in  a  dog,  whose  olfactory  nerves  are 
more  highly  developed  and  more  active 
than  ours,  dreams  are  largely  concerned 
with  the  sense  of  smeU.  The  dreams  of 
musicians  are  mostly  auditory.  Into  the 
dreams  of  persons  born  blind  and  deaf, 
sight  and  hearing  do  not  enter,  but  those 
faculties,  if  lost  only  in  youth,  are  capable 
of  being  revived  in  dreaming,  as  the  man 
who  has  lost  a  leg  sometimes  suffers  from 
corns  in  the  missing  toes. 

Some  of  the  facts  here  recorded — and  the 
book  is,  at  least,  a  valuable  collection  of  facts 
— have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  psy- 
chological problem  of  memory.  A  recent 
writer  has  attempted  to  show  that  there  is  a 
special  centre  for  memory  in  the  brain.  But  a 
great  deal  of  e^adence  goes  to  show  that  the 
older  idea  is  the  truer  one,  namely,  that 
memory  is  a  faint  stimulation  of  the  same 
group  of  nerve-cells  as  those  originally  con- 
cerned in  a  real  sensation.  For  instance, 
it  is  enough  to  think  of  a  movement  in 
order  to  induce  a  twitching  in  the  corre- 
sponding muscular  group ;  and  cold  water 
strikes  colder  if  we  have  just  immediately 
previous  been  thinking  of  heat,  and  less 
cold  if  beforehand  we  have  revived  in  the 
mind  impressions  of  cold. 


A  CAROLINE  COUETIER. 


Life  and  Letters  of  Mr.  Endymion  Porter.    By 
Dorothea  Townshend.    (T.  Fisher  Unwin. ) 

Endymion  Porter  is  probably  best  known 
by  the  memorials  of  liim  in  Herrick's  verse, 
and  by  the  magnificent  Vandyke  preserved 
at  Madrid.  A  poet  and  the  friend  of  poets, 
an  enthusiastic  devotee  of  art,  he  stands  out 
even  more  conspicuously  among  the  mob  of 
Caroline  courtiers  by  the  dignities  and 
decencies  of  his  life.  The  deeper  problems 
of  the  day,  perhaps,  stirred  him  little. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  he  was  content,  without 
much  questioning,  to  take  the  side  of  his 
king,  and  Hke  Falkland,  and  like  Godolphin, 
to  illustrate  a  nvistaken  cause.  Mrs.  Town- 
shend's  memoir,  now  before  us,  is  throughout 
a  careful  and  a  pleasant  bit  of  work ;  but 
she  has  enriched  it  with  a  real  treasure- 
trove  by  printing  for  the  first  time  a  number 
of  letters  from  Porter  to  his  wife  Olivia. 
Mistress  Olivia  Porter  was  daughter  of  Sir 


John  Boteler,  and  niece  of  Villiers,  Duke  of 
Buckingham.  The  marriage  took  place 
about  1620,  and,  as  Porter  was  attached  to 
Buckingham's  .suite,  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
his  y(3ung  wife  much  alone,  while  he  followed 
the  perpetual  progresses  of  James,  or  accom- 
panied his  patron  and  Prince  Charles  in  their 
would-be  romantic  expedition  to  Spain.  It 
is  to  this  period  that  the  majority  of  the 
letters  discovered  by  Mrs.  Townshend  belong. 
They  are  the  letters  of  an  ardent  lover, 
genuinely  grieved  in  absence,  genuinely 
chafing  at  the  hard  fate  which  held  him 
from  home  and  mistress.  "  Dear  Heart," 
he  writes — 

"Dear  Heart"  .  .  .  whenever  I  go  to  sleep 
I  send  my  soul  to  watch  with  thee,  and  what- 
soever waking  I  can  see  with  mine  eyes,  I  look 
on  it  through  thee ;  for  if  it  be  a  beauty  it  is 
none  to  me,  my  thoughts  do  so  prefer  thine, 
that  I  see  nothing  but  thy  goodness  and  love, 
which  makes  me  happier  in  thee  than  the  world 
can  with  all  the  rest  of  the  pleasures  it  can 
afford." 

And  again : 

"  Know  that  I  live  like  a  dying  man,  and 
as  one  that  cannot  live  long  without  you.  My 
eyes  grow  weary  in  looking  upon  anything, 
as  wanting  that  rest  they  take  in  the  company 
and  sight  of  thine  ;  nor  can  I  take  pleasure  in 
sports,  for  there  is  none  that  seems  not  a 
monster  to  my  understanding  where  my  Olive 
is  wanting." 

There  is  the  lover's  exaggeration  in  this 
and  the  poet's,  but  the  sentiment  rings  true, 
nevertheless.  That  Endymion's  "  sweet 
Olive "  returned  his  affection  we  may 
suppose :  one  of  D'Avenant's  prettiest  love- 
poems  is  cast  in  the  form  of  a  lyric  dialogue 
between  the  pair.  But  she  was  a  young 
wife,  alone  in  a  country  house,  and  her 
husband  followed  a  court  of  ill-repute. 
Moreover,  she  had  a  quick,  proud  temper,  as 
her  portrait,  with  its  firm  chin  and  the 
suspicion  of  a  scowl,  may  show.  One  need 
not,  then,  be  surprised  that  her  love  was  soon 
ready  to  feel  itself  slighted.  Even  during 
the  courtship  she  had  tried  her  wooer's 
patience.     "  I  make  no  doubt,"  he  wrote — 

"  I  make  no  doubt  that  your  careless  dis- 
position will  not  let  you  perish  with  any  want 
of  my  Unes,  for  I  think  that  my  preseni;o  affords 
you  no  more  joy  than  my  love  obHges  you  to, 
nor  my  absence  no  more  sorrow  than  you  not 
caring  whether  you  ever  see  me  again,  however 
you  profess  otherwise  ;  and  this  I  gather  by  the 
salutation  I  had  in  the  Park  from  you  when  I 
was  last  there." 


rewarded ;  but  the  two  last  are  so  full  of 
mistrusts  and  falsehoods,  that  I  rather  fear  you 
have  changed  your  affection  than  that  you  have 
any  sure  gi'ounds  for  what  you  accuse  me 
of  in  them,  for  as  I  hope  for  mercy  at  God's 
hands  I  neither  kist  nor  touched  any  woman 
since  I  left  you ;  and  for  the  iimkeeper's 
daughter  at  Boulogne,  I  was  so  far  from  kissing 
her,  that  as  I  hope  to  be  saved  I  cannot 
remember  that  I  saw  any  such  woman." 

Endymion  is  a  gentle  lover,  and,  let  us 
trust,  conscious  of  innocence  ;  but  his  temper 
is  not  proof  against  constant  railing.  He 
tries  chaff :  "  For  your  suspicion  of  my 
having  any  other  creature  here,  I  know 
you  writ  that  bit  to  make  up  the  letter  "  ; 
but  it  is  useless.  Moreover,  he  has  to 
caution  his  wife  about  some  indiscreet 
behaviour  of  her  own,  and  bid  her  "  re- 
member what  it  is  to  be  good."  So  presently 
his  letters  show  symptoms  of  growing 
irritation,  and  at  last  he  breaks  out : 

"I  did  not  think  to  have  received  such  a 
swaggering  letter  from  you,  but  I  see  you  can 
do  anything  now,  for  time  hath  worn  out  the 
kindest  part  of  your  love,  which  I  did  hope 
would  have  lasted  longer." 

How  did  the  little  drama  work  itseU 
out?  We  cannot  say,  for  here,  unfortu- 
nately, the  letters  cease.  But  probably  the 
troubles  blew  over,  for  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  progresses  went  out  of  fashion,  and 
Endymion  was  able  to  spend  more  time  at 
home  with  wife  and  children.  For  some 
years  he  led  a  pleasant  life,  much  in  the 
company  of  poets  and  painters.  Herrick 
celebrates  his  hospitable  dwelling. 

"  When  to  thy  porch  I  come  and  ravished  see 
The  state  of  poets  there  attending  thee. 
Those  bards  and  I  all  in  a  chorus  sing 
We  are  thy  prophets,  Porter,  thou  our  King." 

But  with  the  Civil  War  sterner  days 
began.  Porter's  second  son,  Charles,  a  lad 
of  promise,  fell  at  Newburn  in  the  first 
engagement  with  the  Scots.  An  even  more 
tragic  fate  awaited  his  daughter  Marie. 
Slie  was  with  the  Queen  at  Burlington  in 
1643  when  the  Parliament  ships  bombarded 
the  house  where  the  royal  party  lay.  Here 
is  a  contemporary  narrative  : 

"Aluises  scho  gettis  up  out  of  her  naiked 
bed,  in  her  night  walycot,  bair  feet  and  bair 
leg,  with  her  maids  of  honour  (whairof  one 
throu  plain  tier  went  strait  mad,  being  aue 
nobleman's  dochter)  she  gettis  saiflie  out  of  the 
hous  while  the  sohipps  bring  down  the  roof  of 
her  lodging." 


And  now  he  is  soon  on  his  defence : 

"  Thy  care  in  sending  to  me  shows  me 
truly   thou   lovest   me,    and    thy    fear   of 


inconstancy  argues  no  want  of  affection,  but  of 
faith,  which,  if  any  good  works  of  mine  may 
strengthen,  I  will  come  on  my  knees  to  see 
thee,  and  put  out  my  eyes,  rather  than  look 
with  an  unchaste  desire  upon  any  creature 
whilst  I  breathe." 

Particularly  obnoxious  to  Olivia  are  the 
three  pretty  Miss  Crofts  of  Saxham,  and  to 
Saxham  Endymion  must  promise  not  to  go. 
Then  some  traveller  brings  back  a  silly  bit 
of  gossip  from  Spain. 

"  Since  my  coming  to  Spain,  I  have  received 
four  letters  from  you,  and  the  two  first  with  so 
much  kindness  in  them,  as  I  thought  my  love 


It  seems  likely  that  this  maid  of  honour 
how  I  who   went  distraught — not  really  a  noble- 
my    man's    daughter  —  was  poor   Marie  Porter, 
"    for  her  burial   in   York  Minster  is  recorded 
a  few   days  later.      Endymion's  eldest  son, 
George  Porter,  would  be  little  credit  to  any 
man.      He  passed  for  "the  best  company 
and  worst  officer  that  ever  served  the  King  "; 
and  at  the  rout   of   Lamport   Goring    met 
him  flying  from  the  field.     He  tickled  the 
humour,  however,  of  Charles  II.,  and  waxed 
fat  at  the  court  of  that  merry  monarch. 
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In  a  survey  of  recent  works  of  travel,  let  us 
start,  as  near  home  as  possible,  and  accom- 
pany Dr.  Hans  Gadow  and  his  wife  on  their 
tour  in  Northern  Spain.     Mr.  Gadow  has  all 
the  equipment  of  a  really  desirable  travelling 
companion.     As  befits  a  Fellow  of  the  Eoyal 
Society,  he  is  a  trained  and  accurate  observer. 
He  is  a  botanist  and  a  naturalist,  a  philo- 
logist and  an  archfeologist,  with  a  taste  for 
ethnology,  and  is  a  well-read  man  to  boot. 
Moreover,  he  has  thoroughly  explored  the 
North-western   Provinces    of    Spain,     from 
Bilbao,    say,   to    Corimna,   with    the   result 
that    he    gives     his     reader     good    brass- 
headed  facts,  and  not  the  somewhat  callow 
impressions  of    the  hasty  tourist  to  which 
we  are  frecjuently  treated.     For,  though  the 
district  of  whicli  he  treats  lies  at  our  doors,  it 
is  to  most  English  travellers  an  unknown 
territory  off  its  beaten  path.     The  discom- 
forts of  travelling  in  Spain  probably  account 
for  this.     The  Spanish  inns  are  notoriously 
unsophisticated,  to   put   it  mildly,  and  the 
means  of  locomotion  is  more  primitive  than 
luxurious.    However,  Mr.  Gadow  was  intent 
on  lea%dng  the  beaten    path  and  was  pre- 
pared to  rough  it.     His  wife  seems  to  be  a 
lady  of  an  equally  enterprising  disposition. 
Hence  they  disencumbered  themselves  of  all 
superfluous  impedimenta  and  traversed  the 
heart  of  the  interior,  which  seems  to  be  in 
much  the   same   stage   of    civilisation   and 
culture  to-day  as  it  was  when  that  ingenious 
gentleman  Don  Quixote  of  La  Mancha  set 
out  upon  his  travels.     But  if  romantic   and 
beautiful    scenery,    the    intimate   acquaint- 
ance with  a   sturdy   and    simple  peasantry, 
and  the  discovery  of  architectural  and  anti- 
quarian prizes  can  compensate  for  the  dis- 
comforts of  the  Middle  Ages,  they   certainly 
had  their  reward.     It  was  very  rarely  that 
Mr.  Gadow  explored  any  remote  little  hill 
village    without    lighting    on    some    reUcs 
which  recalled  some  episode  or  some  phase 
in    the    past    history   of   Spain.      It  is  to 
be     regretted    that    the     author    did    not 
spare    a   little   more   space   to   the   history 
and  ethnology  of  the  Basque  provinces,  as 
the   scattered   references  he   makes   to  the 
unique  nationality  of  their  inhabitants  are 
most  interesting.     The  chapters  on  the  flora 
and  fauna  of  Northern  Spain  are  more  of 
scientific  than  of  general  interest,  and  that 
on  the  history  of  Spain  is  just  a  little  bald  ; 
but     they     give     the    proper    finish    to    a 
most  comprehensive  and  jiractical   volume. 
The   antithesis   of  Mr.   Gadow's   work  is 
a    little   volume    which   to   a  large  extent 
deals    with    the     same    subject — Idi/lls    of 
Spain  :      Varnished    Pictures    of    Travel     in 
the    Peninsula    (Elkin    Mathews),    by    Mr. 


(Elkin 


Jr. 


*hi  Northern   Spain.      By   Dr.  Hans   Gadow. 

(A.  &  C.  Black.) 
Idylls   of  Spain.      By  E.   Thirlmere, 

Mathews.) 
In   Jiiyfid   Russia.      By   John   A.    Logan 

(C.  A.  Pearson  &  Co.) 
Three   Years  in   Western  China.     By  J.  Hosie, 

F.E.G.S.     (Philip  &  Son.) 
The  Gist  of  Jojjon.     By  W.  Peery.     (Oliphant, 

Anderson  &  Perrier.) 
Journal  of  a    Tour  thronr/h    the    United  Stcdes. 

By  Lady  Howard  of  Glossop.  (Sampson  Low 

&  Co.) 


Thirlmere.  An  oil-painting  is  varnished 
and  so,  for  all  we  know,  is  a  chromo-litho- 
graph.  We  can  therefore  leave  Mr.  Thirl- 
mere's  varnish — which  seems,  by  the  way, 
to  be  first  cousin  to  veneer — out  of  the 
question,  and  come  to  the  pictures.  They 
strike  the  imprejudiced  observer  as  rather 
sloppy  samples  of  the  art  of  decorating  and 
colouring  in  words.  In  one  or  two  instances 
the  author  is  moderately  happy  in  his 
descriptions  of  scenery,  but  for  the  main 
there  is  too  little  of  the  picture  and  too 
much  of  Mr.  Thirlmere  in  the  book.  We 
are  always  being  told  of  his  gastronomic 
sufferings,  of  what  he  thought  as  he  lay 
basking  on  his  back  in  the  sun;  and  precious 
poor  stuff  it  was  too. 

From  Spain  to  Eussia  is  a  far  cry  ; 
but  Mr.  John  A.  Logan,  jimior,  invites 
us  to  accompany  him  thither.  As  the 
realm  of  the  Tsar  has  usually  been  painted 
in  the  most  sombre  of  colours,  it  is  rather 
refreshing  to  find  an  author  who  gives  us  a 
brigher  picture.  And  if  they  be  not  gaudy, 
Mr.  Logan's  sketches  are  certainly  bright. 
Our  author  went  to  Moscow  to  attend  the 
coronation  of  the  Tsar,  was  civilly  entreated 
by  every  one  he  met,  interviewed  the  in- 
evitable Li  Hung  Chang,  and  altogether 
enjoyed  a  very  festive  time.  He  saw  Russia 
in  holiday  garb,  and  it  is  only  to  be  expected 
that  his  impressions  should  be  rose-coloured. 
Indeed,  he  betrays  an  overwhelming  in- 
clination to  gush,  notably  when  tsJking  of 
the  Imperial  family.  His  tour  to  Finland 
furnishes  pleasant  reading,  though  it  is 
difficult  not  to  be  haunted  with  an  idea  that 
his  fulsome  descriptions  of  a  happy  and 
contented  peasantry,  under  the  best  of  all 
possible  governments,  are  the  outcome  of 
superficial  observation  and  hasty  generalisa- 
tion. On  the  whole,  however,  the  author's 
account  of  his  tour  is  pleasant  reading,  for 
his  style  is  light  and  his  intentions  are 
amiable. 

Having  once  got  into  our  stride,  we  shall 
have  no  difficulty  in  skipping  across  from 
St.  Petersburg  to  Western  China — there  is 
the  new  Trans-Siberian  railway  to  help  us 
on  —  where  Mr.  Hosie,  F.E.G.S.,  of  the 
Considar  Service,  is  waiting  to  conduct  us 
over  the  scene  of  his  labours.  It  is  difficult 
to  speak  too  highly  of  the  value  of  his  work 
on  Three  Years  in  Western  China  (Philip  & 
Son).  It  is  one  of  those  books  which  help 
to  open  up  fresh  fields  for  British  commerce 
and  British  enterj^irise.  Mr.  Hosie,  in  his 
official  capacity  as  Her  Majesty's  consul  at 
Chung-king,  has  had  exceptional  facilities 
for  obtaining  information,  and  has  made 
three  expeditions  to  the  inland  provinces 
of  Western  China  to  test  its  trustworthi- 
ness. And  wherever  he  has  gone,  what- 
ever he  has  seen,  one  main  idea,  the 
furtherance  of  our  commercial  interests,  has 
always  been  in  his  mind.  When  his  junk 
is  swept  down  some  dangerous  rapid  of  the 
upper  Yang-tsze,  the  thought  of  the  navi- 
gability of  the  river  to  a  new  centre  at 
I-chang  is,  one  feels,  uppermost  in  his 
thoughts.  He  has  a  keen  appreciation  for 
beautiful  scenery,  but  he  conscientiously 
endeavours  to  concentrate  all  his  powers  of 
observation  on  the  local  conditions  of  seri- 
culture. He  admires  the  glowing  colours 
of   the   poppy-fields,  but  his   thoughts  are 


with  the  opium  trade.  It  is  the  strenuous 
work  and  stern  sense  of  duty  of  such  men 
as  Mr.  Hosie  which  have  given  to  our 
country  her  commercial  supremacy.  He 
was  therefore  certainly  well  -  advised  to 
rescue  his  work  from  dusty  files  of  Blue- 
books,  and  to  publish  it  in  a  pleasantly 
written  narrative  form.  The  second  edition 
of  this  work  has  been  enlarged  and  brought 
up  to  date.  Several  new  chapters  have  been 
added.  Of  these,  the  few  pages  he  devotes 
to  the  ' '  insect  white  wax  "  give  a  fascinating 
account  of  quaint  industry,  which  reads  more 
like  a  fairy  story  than  anything  else  ;  while 
his  chapter  on  the  non  -  Chinese  races  of 
Western  China — peoples  which,  it  appears, 
are  hastening  towards  extinction — together 
with  his  excursus  on,  and  glossary  of,  the 
Phii  language,  is  probably  a  mine  of  uniq^ue 
value  to  the  ethnologist  and  philologist. 
But  for  all  its  scientific  interest,  the  book  is 
written  in  a  bright  and  cheery  style,  and 
contains  purple  patches  of  descriptive 
writing  and  of  personal  adventure  which 
help  the  general  reader  over  the  more  arid 
regions  of  purely  commercial  or  scientific 
interest. 

Being  in  China,  it  is  only  in  the  eternal 
fitness  of  things  that  our  glance  should 
turn  towards  the  Celestial's  yoimger  rival, 
the  gentle  Japanese.  In  The  Gist  of  Japan, 
Mr.  Peery,  of  the  American  Mission,  is  only 
too  anxious  to  act  as  our  cicerone.  Mr.  Peery, 
of  course,  gives  us  his  "  gist "  from  one  point 
of  view  only — that  of  the  American  mis- 
sionary. This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss 
the  ethics  of  proselytising  missionary  work 
among  a  cultured  and  civilised  people;  it 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  reverend  gentle- 
man's sneer  at  the  Japanese  mythology 
seems,  all  things  considered,  to  be  distinctly 
out  of  place.  The  American  mission  is, 
it  appears,  not  making  any  very  great 
headway,  and  Mr.  Peery's  views  on  a  people, 
which,  after  a  few  decades  of  Western 
influence,  has  won  its  way  into  the 
front  rank  of  civilised  nations,  may  be 
coloured  by  that  fact.  Apart  from  the 
odium  theologicum  which  seems  to  pervade 
this  work,  it  is  a  comprehensive  and  lucid 
account  of  the  chief  natural  features  and 
national  characteristics  of  Japan. 

After  a  short  stay  with  Mr.  Peery,  it  is 
refreshing  to  meet  with  such  a  bright,  en- 
thusiastic, and  lively  travelling  companion 
as  Lady  Howard  of  Glossop  is  in  her 
Journal  of  a  Tour  through  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Mexico  (Sampson  Low).  Lady 
Howard  travelled  through  some  of  the 
sublimest  scenery  the  world  has  to  show,  and 
she  enjoyed  it  thoroughly.  She  falls  into 
raptures  over  the  stupendous  scenery  of 
Niagara,  becomes  positively  ecstatic  over  the 
beauties  of  the  Yo  Semite  Valley,  and  can 
hardly  find  words  to  express  her  admiration 
for  Florida.  Indeed,  it  would  be  interesting 
to  reckon  on  how  many  occasions  during  her 
tour  Lady  Howard  chanced  upon  the  most 
beautiful  scenery  she  "ever  saw.''  But  her 
enthusiasm  and  her  genuine  delight  in  the 
beauties  of  nature  is  never  allowed  to  run  to 
seed  in  gush;  her  descriptions  are  so  pic- 
turesque and  convincing  that  you  are 
constrained  to  agree  with  her.  A  word 
of  commendation,  too,  must  be  given  to 
the  book's  numerous  illustrations. 
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How  They  Strike  a  CoxTEMroEART. 
Cicero  House:  Oct.  25,   1897. 

Dear  Me.  Editoe, — 

It  was  ripping  of  you  to  send  me  all  those 
books,  and  I  cut  football  practice  to  read 
them,  and  said  I  bad  a  sore  heel  so  as  not 
to  be  run  in  for  Tuesday's  run.  I  had  not 
time  to  read  them  all  in  the  time,  but  I  had 
Hunted  through  Fiji  underneath  the  desk 
at  prep,  the  first  evening  I  got  them.  It's 
joUy.  It  begins  with  convicts  in  the 
Antipodes  that  are  flogging  a  black  boy, 
and  Hawkins  comes  out  and  stops  them. 
"  '  Liar  I '  he  foamed,  'I  saw  you,'  and  he 
drove  his  fist  full  into  the  convict's  face." 
The  convicts  run  away  on  ship  and  collar 
Hawkins,  Jerry,  and  some  more  chaps. 
Adams  swore  a  broad  oath.  I  didn't  get 
anj'  further,  but  I  looked  ahead.  They 
went  to  Fiji  and  there  were  cannibals,  and 
they  got  through  a  passage  under  the  river. 

The  liover^s  Quest  is  all  right,  and  Sam 
Port  is  a  good  sort,  but  he  does  not  know 
the  difference  between  "  diseased "  and 
"deceased."  Noel  went  out  fishing  in  a 
boat  and  was  caught  in  a  storm,  and  he  was 
taken  on  board  a  ship  that  was  bound  for 
Melbourne.  Tlie  mate  was  a  cruel  chap, 
and  roared  always,  and  said  "blue  blazes.') 


'Lords    of   the    World.      Byl  the  Rev.  Alfred 
Church.     (Blackie  &  Son.) 

With   Moore  at    Corunna.      By  G.   A.   Heuty. 
(BUukie  &  Son.) 

A  March  on  London.  By  G.  A.  Heuty.   (Blackie 
&  Sou.) 

King    OUif's   Kinsman.      By   C.    W.  Whistler. 
(Blackie  &  Son.) 

A  Stoat  English  Bamnian.   By  Edgar  Pickering. 
(Blackie  &  Son.) 

Paris  at  Bay.     By  Herbert  Hayens.     (Blackie 
&  Son.) 

Jmt    Forty     Winki.       By     Hamish     Hendry. 
(Blackie  &  Son.) 

'  •Iventurea  in  Toyland.     By  Edith   Kiag  Hall. 
(Blackie  &  Son.) 

nntcd  throwjh   Fiji.      By  Iiegiual<l  Horsley. 
(W.  &  E.  Chambers.) 

T/ii     Hover's     Quest.       By     Hugh    Kt.    LBger. 
(W.  &  R.  Chambers.) 

I'he  Boys  of  Huntiwjley.     By  K.  M.  Eady  and 
R.  Eady.     (Andrew  Melrose.) 

In    t/ie   Swiny   of  tlic  Sea.     By  J.  Macdonald 
Oxley.     (J.  Nisbet  &  Co.) 

Half-Text  History.     By  Aacott  R.  Hope.     (A.  & 
C.  Black.) 

Buihy.     By  Cynthia  M.  Westover.     (Chaiuuau 
&  Hall.)  ^ 

AJlmt    with    Nelson.     By    Charles    H.    Eden. 
(Macqueen.) 

Jn   l.iriroln   Green.      By  E.  Gilhat.     (Seeley  & 
Co.) 

The  Gamp  of  lief  aye.     By  G.  Laurence  Gomme. 
(A.  Constable  &  Co.) 

atO'-i'S   for    Ohiliren.     By   Mrs.    Molesworth. 
(Gar  'ue  •,  Dartou  &   Co.) 


There  was  a  mutiny,  and  the  ship  was 
wrecked,  and  the  survivors  got  on  a  desert 
island,  and  were  taken  off  by  the  brig 
Rover,  that  was  looking  for  some  captive 
ladies.  It  gets  fine  after  that,  only  there  is 
some  kissing  at  the  end  which  is  rot.  Afloat 
with  Nelson  is  about  two  boys  who  go  and 
fight  under  Nelson.  They  are  midshipmen. 
The  battle  of  Trafalgar  is  splendid.  There 
is  a  beastly  traitor  called  Croucher,  who  is 
their  enemy,  and  he  gets  shot  in  the  cross- 
trees  when  he  was  shooting  at  Nelson.  You 
will  not  mind  me  saying  beastly,  because 
you  said  I  was  to  write  what  I  thought. 
I  think  stories  about  schools  are  generally 
rather  rot.  Fenwick,  in  The  Boys  of 
Rtmtingley,  is  a  sap,  and  thinks  it  is  bad 
form  to  use  a  crib — isn't  that  rot  ?  Chisholm 
isn't  half  a  bad  sort,  but  he  bets  on  horses. 
Fenwick  goes  to  look  for  a  ghost  and  falls 
into  the  river,  and  Chisholm  saves  him,  and 
they  are  friends  again  because  they  had 
(piarrcUed.  There  is  a  story  about  Eobin 
Hood  that  is  called  Lincoln  Green.  There 
is  a  jolly  fight  with  quarterstaff  at  the 
beginning,  and  Robin  Hood  comes  to  see 
the  bishop,  and  then  he  says  "Pir.e  J'^ohisciini  " 
and  rescues  some  women.  There  is  Little 
John  and  Maid  Marian  and  lots  more, 
but  I  cannot  tell  you  any  more  because 
I  had  to  go  and  fag.  I  have  not  read 
much  of  Lords  of  the  World,  but  it  looks 
all  about  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  how  the  Romans  destroyed  Carthage 
and  Corinth ;  and  there  are  notes  that 
tell  you  how  much  a  talent  was  in 
English  money,  just  like  the  Latin  Primer. 

I  wish  chaps  could  get  into  the  army  now 
like  Terence  got  into  the  army  in  With 
Moore  at  Corunna,  instead  of  having  to  pass 
a  beastly  exam.  Terence  got  a  colonel  and 
a  doctor  to  sign  their  names,  and  then  he 
went  off  to  the  Peninsida,  and  did  a  lot  of 
fighting  with  Sir  John  Moore,  who  was 
killed,  and  not  a  drum  was  heard,  not  a 
funeral  note.  This  looks  like  a  good  book, 
and  there  are  no  girls  in  it  for  what  I  can 
see.  I  was  not  very  keen  on  Half- Text 
History,  from  the  look  of  it,  because  the 
first  few  sentences  are  just  what  my  form 
master  would  say.  But  I  daresay  some 
people  would  like  it.  I  don't  like  masters 
when  they  try  to  get  at  you.  If  I  was  a 
master  I  could  get  at  the  fellows  so  easy. 
I  have  not  read  mucli  of  The  Camp  of  Refuge 
yet,  but  I  lent  it  to  Jimmy  Almond,  who  is 
an  awful  young  sap,  and  he  says  it  is  all 
about  Hcreward  the  Wake,  and  there  is 
an  introduction  that  tells  you  all  about  who 
Heroward  was  and  dates  and  things.  My 
house  tutor  saw  it,  and  said  he  would  like 
to  see  it.  I  shall  let  him,  because  ho  is  not 
a  bad  sort,  except  about  verses. 

A  Mar  eh  on  London  is  about  Wat  Tyler 
and  how  he  got  up  a  rebellion.  Tyler  is 
stabbed  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  the  king 
says  :  "  Wat  the  Tyler  was  a  traitor.  I  am 
your  king,  and  I  will  be  your  captain  and 
guide."  Really  the  king  said,  "I  will  be 
your  leader."  There's  a  lot  of  joUy  figliting 
after  that  in  Flanders.  Paris  at  Bay  is  a 
good  story.  It  begins  with  a  lot  of  fighting 
between  tlie  French  and  Prussians,  and 
Geoffrey  Townsend  lias  to  go  back  to  Paris 
and  tell  Mario  Devine  that  her  brother  is 
killed.     Then  there  is  a  lot  mure  tiKhtinjr  in 


Paris.  There  are  some  good  pictures  too. 
King  Olaf's  Kinsman  tells  you  all  about  the 
invasion  of  the  Danes  into  England.  King 
Olaf  moored  his  ships  to  London  Bridge, 
and  the  men  began  rowing  and  pulled  tae 
bridge  down  with  all  the  Danes  on  it  and 
killed  them.  A  Stout  Knglish  Boioman  is 
written  by  the  last  of  the  Godwiths  ;  he  gets 
taken  prisoner  by  Lord  Farnham,  and  he 
and  Sir  Bevis  le  Blonde  are  tied  on  horses, 
but  they  leap  a  wide  stream  and  escape. 
That  is  as  far  as  I  got,  but  there  are  robbers 
and  a  tournament,  and  they  go  to  France  and 
have  a  fight  with  wolves.  In  the  Swing  oftlie 
Sea  is  about  whalers  and  missionaries.  Ralph 
goes  to  sea,  and  he  nearly  falls  down  when 
he  climbs  to  the  maintop,  and  lias  to  go 
up  through  the  lubber's  hole ;  but  he  sticks 
to  it,  and  does  it  properly  next  time.  He 
meets  a  lot  of  heathens,  and  when  he  comes 
back  he  means  to  be  a  missionary  and  con- 
vert them.  Some  of  the  books  you  sent  me 
are  for  girls,  and  I  have  not  read  much  i  f 
them.  Bushy  is  about  a  little  girl  who 
lived  in  America  and  had  adventures  with 
snakes  and  Indians.  Stories  for  Children  is 
for  kids  ;  they  are  about  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
So  is  Adcentures  in  Toyland,  and  it  has  some 
nice  coloured  pictures.  I  hope  I  have  said 
what  you  want  to  know  about  the  books. — 
Yours  truly.  Skipper  minoe. 


WILLIAM  WILBERFORCE. 

Private  Papers  of  William  Wtlberforee.  Col- 
lected and  Edited,  with  a  Preface,  by 
A.  M.  Wilberforce.  With  Portraits. 
(T.  Fisher  Unwin.) 

This  is  a  somewhat  miscellaneous  collection 
of  letters  from  and  to  a  very  remarkable 
man.  On  the  main  achievement  of  Wilber- 
force's  life,  the  suppression  of  European 
slave-trading,  they  throw  no  fresh  light — 
though  it  is  notable  to  find  that  the  last 
letter  in  the  book,  written  in  1832,  the  3'ear 
of  his  death,  is  concerned  with  this  life-long 
interest.  A  large  part  of  the  book,  and  per- 
haps the  most  characteristic  part,  consists  of 
"  Home  Letters,"  chiefly  addressed  to  his  son 
Samuel,  afterwards  the  Bishop.  They  are  full 
of  that  sincere  j'et  almost  demonstrative  piety 
which  existed  in  Wilberforce  along  with 
(jualitios  more  generally  popular  ;  and  the 
union  explains  how  one  who  carried 
Puritanism  to  tlio  point  of  disapproving  of 
ordinary  theatre-going  and  dances  was, 
nevertheless,  tlie  close  friend  of  Pitt  and 
Dundas — neither  of  them  precisians.  Saints 
are  not,  as  a  ride,  good  company,  and  that 
Wilberforce  would  seem  to  have  been.  Per- 
haps the  best  of  these  letters  is  one  in 
which  he  ui-ges  his  son  at  Oxford  to  keep 
down  his  standard  of  living  for  the  sake  of 
the  many  sons  of  poor  clergy  who  may  easily 
be  tempted  or  almost  forced  into  extrava- 
gance. "  Gentleness  and  cheerfidness,  these 
are  the  perfect  virtues — these  come  before 
all  morality,"  says  Stevenson  in  one  of  his 
essays  ;  and  Wilberforce's  morality,  uncom- 
promising as  it  was,  was  always  gentle, 
cheerfid,  and  considerate. 

The  most  interesting  part,  however,  of 
the  book  are  the  letters  from  his  con- 
temporaries. There  is  a  long  series  from 
Pitt,  which  ought,  in  our  opinion,  to  have 
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been  interspersed  with  brief  elucidating 
notes  referring  concisely  to  the  events  of 
which  Pitt  happened  to  write.  There  is 
also  a  lengthy  sketch  by  Wilberforce  of  his 
friend's  character ;  perhaps  the  most  signifi- 
cant thing  in  it  is  the  remark  that  whereas 
at  Eton  and  Oxford  Fox  "happened  to  have 
become  connected  with  a  circle  of  men 
eminent  for  talents  and  classical  proficiency  " 
— or,  as  we  should  rather  say,  drew  them 
naturally  to  himself — "  Pitt's  associates  were 
by  no  means  men  of  the  same  degree  of 
brilliancy  as  the  former  set,  nor  did  they  in 
the  same  degree  live  in  the  circle  of  fashion 
and  there  diffuse  their  own  opinions."  But 
Pitt's  curious  and  iinattractive  character 
does  not  seem  to  be  sketched  here  in  any 
unmistakable  lineaments.  The  truth  about 
him  would  seem  to  be  that  he  was  a  man  of 
iron  wiU  who  succeeded  in  imposing  on 
the  world  a  fancy  picture  of  himself.  Sir 
WUHam  Napier  tells  a  story  of  how  he  and  the 
two  young  iStanhopes  were  one  day  staying 
in  Pitt's  house  and,  if  you  please,  bear- 
fighting  with  the  great  man.  The  young 
subalterns  —  boj's  of  seventeen  or  there- 
abouts— were  trying  to  put  the  statesman 
on  Ms  back  and  black  his  face  with  a  burnt 
cork.  In  the  middle  of  the  diversion  a 
message  came  up  that  two  of  the  Cabinet 
were  waiting.  Pitt  continued  the  struggle 
for  ten  minutes  or  so  till  the  blacking 
became  imminent,  then  ordered  the  boys 
into  their  chairs  and  allowed  the  ministers 
to  be  shown-up,  meanwhile  stiffening  him- 
self into  an  attitude  of  perfect  rigidity. 
Lords  Liverpool  and  Castlereagh  were  shown 
in,  and,  to  young  Napier's  great  amazement, 
they  literally  cringed  like  dogs,  while  Pitt, 
with  his  nose  in  the  air  and  his  eyes  on  the 
ceiling,  scarcely  returned  their  salutation. 
Some  faint  suggestion  of  this  double  nature 
one  finds  in  Wilberforce,  but  only  the 
faintest. 

Very  funny  is  Lord  Calthorpe's  letter  to 
AVilberforce,  who  had  warned  him  against 
the  rash  experiment  of  spending  a  Sunday 
with  the  too  fascinating  Duchess  of  Gordon. 

"  O  how  subtle  are  the  devices  of  the  enemy 
of  our  peace  and  how  weak  oui-  natural  means 
of  defence,"  writes  this  yomig  gentleman,  who 
had  been  beguiled  into  staying  over  a  second 
Sunday;  "  the  shadow  of  delusion  that  for  a 
moment  imposed  upon  me  was  the  idea  of 
having  some  serious  conversation  with  the 
Duchess  when  we  were  hkely  to  be  almost 
alone,  and  which  company  has  liitherto  given  me 
but  little  occasion  for.  ...  I  am  just  awakened 
to  see  the  extent  of  my  folly,  conceit,  and  \vilful 
depravity  by  finding  that  we  are  to  have  no 
chance  of  having  my  imagination  gi-atified,  as 
Sir  Wm.  Scott  has  written  v.-ord  that  he  is 
•  coming  to-morrow  ;  and  the  delight  with  wliicli 
the  Duchess  welcomed  the  intelhgeuce  has 
opened  my  eyes  to  my  sottishuess  in  thinking 
lier  sincere  m  a  wish  that  I  might  pass  a 
Sunday  with  her.  .  .  .  She  fell  asleep  on  Sunday 
while  I  was  reading  to  her  part  of  Leighton's 
commentary,  and  awoke  with  hvely  expressions 
of  admiration  at  what  she  had  not  heard." 
Sweet  youth  ;  lot  us  hope  Sir  William  Scott 
made  better  use  of  his  opportunities. 

The  turn-out  of  the  book  deserves  a  word 
of  praise  :  print,  paper,  and  binding  are  ex- 
cellent, and  the  pictures  woU  reproduced. 


BRIEFER    MENTION. 


If  I  Were  God.     By  Eichard  Le  Gallienne. 

(James  Bowden.) 
This  work  with  the  unfortunate  title  is  a 
very  harmless  production.  It  will  ofiend 
nobody,  and  may  please  some  gentle  souls 
who  are  conscious  of  timid  questionings 
on  religious  matters.  It  is  a  very  small 
book,  and  the  interest  is  of  the  slightest. 
A  man  and  a  girl  are  sitting  iipon  ' '  a 
summit  of  the  Alps "  (the  expression  is 
as  vague  and  non-committal  as  the  book 
itself),  and  there  they  indulge  in  a 
mUd  conversation.  She  has  the  "  early 
Christian  look,"  and  he  is  a  terrible  fellow, 
with  doubts  about  the  beneficence  of  God 
and  the  use  of  suffering.  But  like  other 
terrible  fellows,  a  belief  in  the  goodness  of 
the  Creator  seems  much  more  possible  when 
His  advocate  is  a  pretty  girl  with  red  lips 
and  the  "  early  Christian  look."  The 
effect  upon  the  man  of  this  colloquy  on 
"a  summit  of  the  Alps"  is  that  "his  own 
people,  the  lovers  of  Beauty,  were  no  longer 
qinte  the  same  for  him."  And  "  sometimes 
he — almost — prayed."  So  he  was  not  such 
a  very  terrible  fellow  after  all. 


Baboo     Jahhcrjee,     B.A.      By     F.     Anstey. 

(J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.) 
To  readers  of  Punch  this  book  will  be 
familiar  as  the  collected  "  Jottings  and 
Tittlings  "  of  Hurry  Bungsho  Jabberjee,  a 
whilom  contributor  to  that  paper.  At  the 
time  the  Jottings  were  appearing  it  was  an 
open  secret  that  Mr.  Anstey  was  the  author: 
certainly,  when  the  moment  came  for  turn- 
ing the  baboo  to  humorous  account,  he  was 
the  man  to  do  it.  Mr.  Jabberjee  is  a 
delight.  His  simplicity,  masquerading  as 
knowledge  of  the  world,  as  "  doggishness," 
is  managed  as  only  Mr.  Anstey  could 
manage  it,  while  his  derangement  of  epi- 
taphs"  is  sometimes  so  comic  as  almost  to 
imperil  the  pre-eminence  of  Mrs.  Malaprop 
herself.  The  book  is  to  be  read  gently, 
we  ought  to  say,  a  little  at  a  time.  Here  is 
a  short  extract  bearing  iipon  the  eternal 
bicycle  question.  It  is  funny  as  it  stands, 
but  tlie  humour  of  the  work  permeates  each 
page — tliat  is  to  say,  the  whole  is  funnier 
than  the  part.  Mr.  Jabberjee  has  hired 
a  bicycle  for  his  first  ride  : 

"  But,  on  receiving  the  bicycle  from  his  hands, 
I  at  once  perceived  myself  under  a  total  im- 
possibLlity  of  achieving  its  ascent — for  no  sooner 
had  I  protruded  one  leg  over  the  saddle  than 
the  foremost  wheel  averted  itself,  and  the 
entire  machine  bit  the  dust,  which  aflbrded 
lively  and  infinite  entertainment  to  my  feminine 
companions. 

"  I,  however,  reproached  the  hiiniiiah  for  fur- 
nishing a  worn  -out,  effete  affair  that  was  not  in 
working  order  or  a  going  concern,  but  he,  by 
assuring  me  that  it  was  all  right,  cajoled  me 
into  trying  it  once  more. 

"So,  divesting  myself  of  my  fur-Uned  over- 
coat, which  I  commanded  a  hobbardyhoy  of 
the  sweeper  class  to  hold,  I  again  mounted 
upon  the  saddle,  while  the  proprietor  of  the 
machine  sustained  it  in  a  position  of  rectitude, 
and  then,  supporring  me  by  the  superfluity  of 
my  pantaloons,  he  propelled  me  from  the  rear, 
counselling  me  to  press  my  feet  vigorously 
upon  the  paddles.  But  it  all  proved  as  the 
labour  of  Sisyphus,  for  the  seat  was  of  sadly 


insufficient  dimensions  and  adamantine  hardi- 
hood, and  whenever  the  bicycle-man  released 
his  hold,  I  instantaneously  endured  the  total 
upset." 

Mr.  Partridge's  illustrations  are  among  the 
best  that  we  have  seen  from  his  pencil. 


Admirals  All.     By  Henry  Newbolt.     (Elkin 

Mathews.) 
The  ranks  of  Mr.  Mathew's  shilling  poets 
are  very  sensibly  strengthened  by  the  addi- 
tion of  Mr.  Newbolt.  New  poets  are  not 
often  so  vigorous  and  straightforward  as  he 
is.  Mr.  Newbolt's  subject  is,  like  Mr. 
Kipling's,  the  sea  ;  but  the  two  writers  are 
quite  distinct.  Mr.  Newbolt  is  concerned 
solely  with  the  battles  the  waves  have  seen 
and  the  great  warriors  of  those  battles ; 
with  Drake  and  Nelson,  with  Hawke  and 
Rodney,  with  Duncan  and  Blake.  He 
brings  to  his  task  a  fine  enthusiasm  for 
heroism,  a  gift  of  swinging  metre,  some 
power  of  using  words,  and  the  true  English 
point  of  view.     Thus,  from  the  title-poem  : 

"  Splinters  were  flyiog  above,  below, 

When  Nelson  sailed  the  Sound  : 
'  Mark  you,  I  woiddn't  be  elsewhere  now,' 

Said  he,  ■  for  a  thousand  pound  !  ' 
The  Admiral's  signal  bade  him  fly. 

But  he  wickedly  wagged  his  head: 
He  clapped  the  glass  to  his  sightless  eye, 

And  '  I'm  damned  if  I  see  it ! '  he  said." 

And  here  is  the  last  stanza  of  what  is,  we 
think,  the  best  poem — "  Drake's  Drum  "  : 

"Drake  lies   in     his   hammock   till    the   greit 
Armadas  come, 
(Capten,  art  tha  sleepin'  there  below?) 
Slung  atween  the  round  shot,  Ustenin'  for  the 
drum, 
An'  dreamln'  all  the  time  o'  Plymouth  Hoe? 
CaU  him  on  the  deep  sea,  call  him  up  the 
Sound, 
Call  him  when  ye  sail  to  meet  the  foe ; 
Where  the  old  trader's  plyin'  an'  the  old  flag 

Hyin', 
They  shall  find  him  ware  an'  wakin',  as  they 
found  him  long  ago  !  " 

We  give  Mr.  Newbolt  welcome. 


Cuba  ill    War  Time.     By  Richard   Harding 

Davis.  (Heinemann.) 
The  sufferings  of  the  Cubans  in  their  eiiort 
to  lift  the  yoke  of  Spain  have  hardly  met 
with  the  attention  in  this  country  that  might 
have  been  expected.  Probably  ignorance 
has  been  tlie  cause  of  this,  and  ignorance 
may  readily  be  dispelled  by  Mr.  Harding 
Davis's  vividly  descriptive  pages.  Mr. 
Harding  Davis  was  a  correspondent  for  the 
New  York  Journal  in  Cuba,  and  one  of  the 
few  independent  observers  who  were  able 
to  see  for  themselves  what  the  situation 
really  was.  He  has  his  firm  convictions  as 
to  the  duty  of  his  own  coimtry  in  the  crisis, 
but  he  seems  to  have  kept  a  clear  head  and 
to  have  observed  with  impartiality.  AVith 
the  social  and  jiolitical  bearings  of  the  book 
we  cannot  occupy  ourselves  at  length  here. 
If  Mr.  Harding  Davis's  story  is  accurate, 
and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it,  then 
between  degenerate  Spanish  Christian  in 
the  West  and  degenerate  t)ttoman  Infidel 
in  the  East  there  is  not  much  to  choose.  As  ' 
for  the  manner  of  presentment,  Mr.  Harding 
Davis  writes  journalism,  but  it  is  journalism 
of  the  very  best — clear,  terse,  informing, 
always  effective,  never  blatant.     His  descrip- 
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tion,  reticent  and  sympatlietic,  of  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  Rodriguez -one  of  those  things 
that  make  the  blood  boil — is  siirely  a 
masterpiece  in  this  little  art. 

France  under  Louis  XV.     By  James  Breck 

Perkins.  (Smith,  Elder  &  Co.) 
Honour  among  historians  is  dtie  to  the  man 
who  is  wiUing  to  devote  himself  to  the 
patient  investigation  of  an  unattractive 
period.  Such,  we  fear,  must  be  accounted 
the  reign  of  Louis  Quinze.  Midway  between 
the  splendours  of  Louis  Quatorze  and  the 
sombre  tragedies  of  the  Eevolution,  it  i.s  a 
weary  space,  the  witness  of  an  empire 
crumbling  in  defeat  abroad  and  decay  at 
home,  with  a  Pompadour  and  a  Du 
Barry  frisking  on  the  ruins.  The  earlier 
years  of  Louis  Quinze  Mr.  Perkins  has 
already  dealt  with  in  his  France  Under 
the  Regency  :  the  present  volumes  carry 
the  story  from  the  death  of  Orleans,  in 
1723,  to  the  sordid  end,  in  1774.  It  is 
not  an  epoch-making  work,  but  a  useful, 
straightforward  chi'onicle  none  the  less. 
Mr.  Perkins  does  not  aim  at  brilliancy  of 
literary  style,  but  he  writes  crisply,  with 
an  occasional  venture  of  epigram  that 
lightens  a  somewhat  tedious  road.  The 
value  of  the  book  would  have  been  increased 
by  a  preliminary  chapter  setting  forth  and 
criticising  the  authorities  made  use  of,  and 
indicating  the  new  information  contributed 
and  the  new  points  of  view  taken  in  the 
book  itself. 


Roddji    Owen  :   a   Metnoir.     By  Mrs.  BoviU 

and  G.  E.  Askwith.  (John  Murray.) 
This  little  account  of  the  life  of  a  daring 
rider  and  gallant  soldier  is  interesting  to 
those  who  knew  him  rather  than  to  the 
public  at  large.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
the  late  Major  Owen  was  just  beginning  to 
prove  himself  a  capable  and  wise  officer. 
He  was  then  forty.  The  bulk  of  his  career 
up  to  that  point  had  not  been  serious.  Mrs. 
BoviU  and  Mr.  Askwith  have  small  skill 
as  biographers.  In  leaving  Major  Owen's 
own  despatches  and  diaries  to  tell  the  story 
of  his  life,  they  have  not  done  his  memory 
so  great  a  service  as  was  within  the  power 
of  writers  with  more  grasp  of  character  and 
more  faculty  for  presenting  it.  The  por- 
traits and  maps  add  to  the  interest  of  a 
volume  which  we  cannot  consider  to  have 
been  wanted. 


Th  Gold  Fields  of  Klondike.     By  John  W. 

Leonard.  (T.  Fisher  Unwin.) 
An  Englishman  intending  to  journey  to 
Klondike  next  spring  cannot  do  better  than 
digest  Mr.  Leonard's  work  during  the 
winter.  So  shall  he  learn  the  story  of 
the  first  Klondike  strike,  the  best  means 
of  reaching  the  fields,  the  proper  ec£uip- 
ment,  and  how  he  must  proceed.  If  he 
intends  to  take  his  wife  he  wiU  find  some 
useful  information  bearing  on  that  point. 
A  book  Uke  tliis  need  not  be  a  miracle  of 
grace ;  stiU  we  do  not  know  why  Mr.  Leonard's 
work  is  printed  on  papers  of  two  shades  of 
white.  This  rests  with  the  American  pub- 
lishers, from  whom  the  volume  has  been 
supplied  to  Mr.  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  its  English 
agent. 

Brer  Mortal.     By  Ben  Marias.     (T.  Fisher 

Unwin.) 
We  have  read  this  book  with  the  utmost 
alertness,  hoping  ever  for  our  reward ;  but 
it  never  came,  except  possibly  with  the 
relaxation  of  tension  when  the  last  page 
was  turned.  Brer  Mortnl  is  a  satirical 
allegory  of  the  progress  of  man,  told  some- 
what in  the  manner  of  Uncle  Eemus.  That 
it  is  witty  we  do  not  doubt,  but  tndy  it  is 
not  intelligible  ;  and  it  is  far  too  long.  The 
best  idea  we  can  give  of  the  book  is  to  say 
that  it  is  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  translated 
into  new  language  by  a  student  of  Sweden- 
borg,  Schopenhauer,  Comte,  and  American 
humour.  The  illustrations,  by  Mr.  Mark 
Zangwill,  are  hideous. 


"  Illustrated  English  Library."  The  paper 
is  thin,  and  the  type  is  thick  and  trying.  'The 
illustrations,  too,  by  Miss  Chris  Hammond, 
are  not  worthy  of  that  clever  artist.  They 
are  not  Thackerayan  ;  they  capture  none  of 
the  atmosphere  of  the  story ;  and  in  the 
picture  facing  p.  48  Colonel  Newcome  is 
made  to  look  like  Jingle. 


The   Bride  of  Lammermoor.     By  Sir  Walter 

Scott.  (Service  &  Paton.) 
This  is  issued  in  the  same  library.  Here  a 
better  result  is  obtained,  simply  because  the 
length  of  the  book  permits  of  shorter  lines 
and  leaded  type.  Mr.  Fred.  Pegram  con- 
tributes sixteen  illustrations.  They  are 
clever  enough  ;  but  the  thin  effect  of  a  pen 
drawing  on  very  white  paper  iU  suits  a 
Waverley  romance. 


The  Lady  of  the  Lake.     Edited  by  Andrew 

Lang.  (Service  &  Paton.) 
Mr.  Andrew  L.-lng  supplies  one  of  his 
clear,  succinct,  and  very  readable  prefaces, 
and  Mr.  C.  E.  Brock,  an  illustrator  whose 
previous  work,  we  believe,  has  been  in  the 
main  humorous,  contributes  drawings  which 
have  both  spirit  and  intelligence.  Scott's 
own  introduction  and  notes  complete  the 
volume. 


NEW  EDITIONS. 

Mahers  of  Modern  Rome.     By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

(MacmiUan  &  Co.) 
1j-  will  be  long  before  Mrs.  Oliphant's  name 
ceases  to  figure  in  lists  of  new  editions.  Such 
a  work  as  this  is  for  the  lover  of  picturesque 
history,  not  for  the  scholar ;  but  even  the 
scholar  will  not  waste  his  time  if  he  some- 
times looks  at  history  through  the  medium 
of  a  mind  like  ]\Irs.  Oliphant's.  Mr.  Henry 
P.  Eiviere's  and  Mr.  Joseph  PenneU's  illus- 
trations are  satisfactory,  but  the  contrast  of 
wood-engravings  and  pen-drawings  is  not 
an  elegance.  The  book  first  appeared  in 
1895. 


Magic.       Edited    by    Albert    A.    Hopkins. 

(Sampson  Low.) 
I'^oR  a  wet  day  in  a  country  house  we  can 
recommend  the  huge  work  entitled  Magic, 
which  lies  before  us.  It  consists  of  551) 
copious  pages,  most  of  which  are  illustrated, 
their  object  being  to  describe  and  elucidate 
most  of  the  tricks  and  illusions  with  which 
c(mjurors  bewilder  their  audiences.  AVhat  the 
conjurors  will  say  to  the  book  we  dare  not 
conjecture.  For  example,  here  is  a  series  of 
diagrams  lading  bare  the  stages  of  the 
vanishing  lady  trick,  which  took  all  London 
to  the  Egyptian  Hall  a  few  years  ago.  The 
veil  is  not,  however,  lifted  from  Messrs. 
!Maskelyne  &  Cook's  cabinet  mystery  in  IViil, 
the  inich  and  the  Watchman — that  annual 
problem. 


The   Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel.     By  George 

Meredith.  (A.  Constable  &  Co.) 
Tnis  is  the  first  volume  of  the  new  popular 
edition  of  Mr.  Meredith's  novels.  The  text 
is  that  of  the  edition  de  luxe  which  has  been 
appearing  at  intervals  during  the  past  year, 
with  certain  alterations  by  the  author. 
The  present  popular  edition  is  well  printed 
on  good  paper,  bound  in  red  cloth,  and  it 
includes  a  picture  of  "  The  Old  Weir." 


Tlie  Birine  Comedy  of  Bantc.  Carey's  Trans- 
lation. (New  York  :  Crowell  &:  Co.) 
As  an  infiuence  to  lead  readers  once  again 
to  neglected  poets  the  camera  will  soon  be 
supreme.  From  America  comes  a  reprint  of 
Carey's  translation  of  Dante's  Biiine  Comedy, 
with  many  photographs — the  Tombs  of  the 
Scaligers,"  Fiesole,  Mantua,  Dante's  Tomb, 
and  such  scenes.  A  popular  introduction 
by  Prof.  Oscar  Kuhns  is  prefixed. 


The    JVeweomes.      By    W.    M.    Thackeray. 

(Service  &  Paton.) 
Messrs.  Service  &  Paton  are  not — as 
Mr.  Punch  might  remark — doing  a  very 
patent  service  to  literature  by  issuing  a 
novel  like  The  Newcomes  in  the  style  in 
which  it  comes  to  hand  in  their  half-crown 


Undine.  By  De  la  Motte  Fouque.  Illus- 
trated by  Eosie  M.M.  Pitman.  (MacmiUan 
&Co.) 
The  iUustrations  to  De  la  Motte  Fouque's 
story.  Undine,  which  accompany  this  trans- 
lation just  issued  by  Messrs.  MacmiUan  are 
strangely  unequal.  Sometimes  the  _  artist 
displays  a  very  promising  combination  of 
imagination  and  force,  as  in  the  drawings 
on  pp.  179  and  189,  but  in  other  places  she 
has  failed  completely.  To  make  pictures  is 
not  necessarily  to  iUustrate  a  book. 


Reminitcences  of  a  Ilimtsman.    By  Sir  Herbert 

MaxweU.  (Edward  Arnold.) 
Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  prefixes  a  brief 
mention  of  the  late  Grantley  Berkeley  to 
this  reprint  of  that  sportsman's  Reminiscences 
of  a  Huntsman.  New  drawings  by  the  Punch 
artist,  Mr.  G.  H.  Jalland,  are  also  added 
to  the  original  coloured  plates  by  Leech. 
Forty -three  years  have  passed  since  the 
book  appeared. 

Ouide  to  Bath  and  Bristol.  (Black.) 
In  former  editions  Bath  was  Unked  with 
Cheltenham,  biit  Messrs.  Black  now  include 
it  in  the  Bristol  and  CUfton  volume,  thus 
making  the  area  covered  by  the  book  more 
compact  and  geographically  appropriate. 
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THE    DUCHESS    OF    TECK. 

Bv  the  death  of  the  Duchess  of  Teck 
England  has  lost  one  of  the  noblest 
and  most  brilliant  in  that  small  circle  of 
really'  great  ladies  who  were  the  pride 
of  a  former,  and  are  the  saving  grace 
of  the  present,  generation  of  English 
women.  She  was,  by  birth,  a  Princess 
of  the  Eo3'al  House,  but  she  owned  in 
her  own  nature  those  qualities  of  soul 
and  mind  which  must  have  made  her, 
in  any  station  of  life,  distinguished, 
gracefid,  and  enchanting.  Whether 
working — as  she  never  ceased  to  do — 
for  the  cause  and  happiness  of  the  poor, 
whetlier  fulfilling,  with  unstudied  ease, 
the  important  duties  of  her  high 
position  in  society,  whether  visiting  the 
sick  and  unknown,  whether  laughing 
with  her  friends,  whether  conversing  on 
subjects  political,  literary,  artistic,  or 
domestic,  whether  devoting  herself  to 
her  family,  whether  labouring  for  the 
"strangers  and  pilgrims,"  she  was  ever 
lovely  for  her  religious  character,  her 
good  sense,  her  wit,  her  generosity, 
and  her  ineffable  sweetness  of  heart. 
She  possessed  personal  beauty  and 
dignity  in  a  high  degree,  a  charm 
of  manner  which  no  words  could  con- 
vey, and  a  dislike  of  affectation  which 
was,  in  itself,  an  evidence  of  her  own 
singuhirly  pure  and  candid  spirit.  The 
disappearance  of  such  an  influence  from 
tlie  fearful  drama  of  modern  life — for 
tlie  Princess  Mary  was  the  light  not 
of  a  set  only,  but  of  the  whole  nation — 
is  something  to  give  rise  to  many 
emotions  besides  grief,  and  many 
speculations  beyond  this  dying  century. 


NOTES   AND    NEWS. 


DID  Mr.  Gladstone  seriously  hesitate  to 
offer  a  coronet  to  Tennyson  because  the 
poet  wore  a  wide-awake  instead  of  a  tail  hat  ? 
That  he  did  so  hesitate  is  the  gravely  made 
statement  of  Tennyson's  biographer,  who 
prints  the  journal  he  kept  on  the  Pembroke 
Castle,  where  the  offer  was  made  :  "  The  only 
difficulty  in  Gladstone's  mind  was  that  my 
father  might  insist  on  wearing  a  wide-awake 
in  the  House  of  Lords."  A  correspondent  who 
called  Mr.  Gladstone's  attention  to  this  state- 
ment has  received  the  following  judicious 
reply,  which  we  are  permitted  to  print,  in 
settlement  of  the  curious  point  of  social  eti- 
quette. "The  'wide-awake,'"  Mr.  Gladstone 
writes,  "is,  I  think,  made  to  play  a  part 
more  grave  than  history  warrants.  But  I 
do  not  doubt  there  may  have  been  some 
half -jesting  reference  to  it.  Costume," 
Mr.  (xladstone  adds,  "  is  a  matter  not  with- 
out imjjortance,  and  has  given  trouble  to 
Speakers  of  the  House  of  Commons." 


Mb.  Herbert  Morrah,  in  a  letter  too 
long  to  print,  makes  a  gallant  attempt  to 
persuade  us  that  in  the  review  of  the  second 
series  of  The  Golden  Treasury  last  week,  our 
critic  was  hasty  in  his  protest  against  the  in- 
sertion of  verses  by  Canon  Welton  in  an 
anthology  from  which  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son, for  example,  is  omitted.  We  would 
willingly  be  persuaded  ;  but  the  specimens 
of  the  Canon's  verse  sent  to  us  by  our 
correspondent  do  not  seem  to  rise  above  the 
level  of  that  which  we  quoted  last  week. 
Indeed,  they  hardly  seem  to  reach  it. 


The  errors  in  the  Quarterly  Revieiv  article 
upon  minor  poets,  to  which  reference  was 
made  last  week,  have  impelled  a  corre- 
spondent to  make  a  further  protest.  "  You 
have,"  he  writes,  "  mentioned  one  or  two 
mistakes :  with  regard,  for  example,  to 
Mr.  '  Walter  '  Henley  and  to  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang,  to  whom  the  reviewer  attributed  lines 
that  were  really  Mr.  Austin  Dobson's. 
It  is  easy  to  add  another  that  directly  con- 
cerns Mr.  Austin  Dobson  himself.  '  He  is 
one  of  four  only  among  those  now  under 
review,'  we  are  told,  '  who  has  never  em- 
ployed any  medium  but  verse ;  no  wonder 
that  it  is  so  perfectly  sympathetic  and 
malleable.'  There  is  no  need  to  give  a  list 
of  Mr.  Dobson's  prose  works  ;  they  are 
many  and  familiar;  and  to  these  signed 
volumes  of  his  there  must  be  added  a  large 
bulk  of  anonymous  prose  work  in  the  shape 
of  unsigned  criticisms." 


"Mr.  Fr.\ncis  Thompson,  again,"  our 
correspondent  continues,  "ought  to  be  a 
poet  with  a  grievance  if  he  pays  heed 
to  anything  so  earthly  as  a  Quarterly  re- 
viewer. Among  all  praises  of  women,  sung 
by  him  or  by  anyone,  stand  out  his  memor- 
able lines  : 

'  O,  envious  coveter 
Of  others'  grieving.' 

The  Quarterly  reviewer  remarks  the  novelty 
and  the  beauty  of  the  attribute ;  but  he 
wrote  it  down  carelessly,  or  he  did  not  cor- 


rect a  sad  misprinting  of  what  he  did  write, 
for  this  is  what  the  Quarterly  says  :  '-  His 
description  of  a  high-souled  woman  as  one 
"  envious  of  other's  good  "  is  a  fine  phrase ' 
— which  it  certainly  is  not.  That  sort  of 
misquotation  almost  amounts  to  a  major 
error  ;  but  one  need  say  no  more,  for  the 
man  who  will  feel  it  most  acutely  will  be  the 
able  Quarterly  reviewer  himself."  At  the 
same  time,  it  ought  to  be  said  of  the  article 
that  it  abounds  in  much  shrewd  and 
vivacious  criticism.  And  vivacity  is  very 
scarce. 


Mr.  Sidney  Low  has  resigned  the 
editorship  of  the  St.  James's  Gazett-.  He  is 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Hugh  Chisholm,  who  has 
been  assistant  editor  for  some  years.  Mr. 
Low,  we  understand,  is  about  to  make  a 
lengthy  tour  in  India. 


Mr.  W.  D.  Howells,  during  his  sojourn 
in  Paris,  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
interviewer,  and  the  result  is  a  budget  of 
opinions  on  American  literature.  Mr. 
Howells  views  his  country's  fiction  with 
spacious  complacency.  The  Transatlantic 
realistic  school  satisfies  him  entirely. 
Messrs.  Brander  Matthews  and  Hamlin 
Garland,  Miss  Jewett  and  Miss  Wilkins, 
seem  to  him  to  be  doing  excellent  realism  of 
the  "Jane  Austen  sort."  Miss  Wilkins  we 
know  and  admire ;  but  to  group  the  other 
writers  with  her  is  to  vitiate  the  criticism, 
and  Miss  Austen's  name  should  have  been 
omitted.  American  writers,  Mr.  Howells 
added,  are  getting  to  be  more  distinctively 
American — "  the  flowering  of  our  modern 
literature  is  to  come." 


For  modem  American  poetry  Mr.  Howells 
cannot,  even  with  all  his  national  enthusiasm 
and  leniency,  say  very  much.  These  are 
bad  days,  he  admits.  At  most  Americans 
can  boast  some  "  captivating  songsters." 
All  things  considered,  he  continued,  it  is  not 
possible  for  America  to  claim  Mr.  Kipling. 
No,  it  is  not.  Still,  as  some  consolation  for 
this  inability,  Mr.  Howells  added  that  neither 
could  England  claim  liim.  Mr.  Kipling,  he 
explained,  is  a  colonial  product.  None  the 
less  England  does  claim  him. 


Mr.  Etjdyard  Kipling  has  written  a  series 
of  tales  for  children,  to  appear  in  St.  Nicholas, 
which  is  the  magazine  that  first  printed  the 
Jungle  stories,  during  tlie  forthcoming  year. 
They  are  to  be  called  "The  Just-So  Stories," 
and  will  deal  whimsically  with  animals. 
The  first  is  due  in  the  November  number. 


Although  the  fund  for  erecting  a  monu- 
ment to  Guy  de  Maupassant  in  the  Pare 
Monceau  was  not  too  readily  subscribed, 
the  function  of  last  Sunday  went  off  with  as 
much  edat  as  if  the  cost  of  the  monument 
had  been  a  slight  matter.  Nothing  was 
wanting  to  the  occasion,  and  the  park  pro- 
vided a  beautifid  frame  to  the  human 
picture.  Mr.  Benjamin-Constant  was  there, 
and  M.  Aurelien  SchoU  and  M.  Joseph 
Eeinach,  and  M.  Georges  Ohnet  and  M. 
Zola,  and  M.  Jules  Claretie,  who  had 
paid  his  tribute  to  Maupassant  in  Saturday's 
Figaro.     All  the  reports  dwell  on  M.  Zola's 
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speech,  and  with  reason,  for  it  seems  to 
have  been  pointed  and  yet  impassioned. 

"It  was  near  this  spot,"  he  exclaimed, 
"that  I  first  met  Maupassant,  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  at  the  house  of  our 
great  and  good  Flaubert,  in  that  little  room 
in  the  rue  MuHllo,  whose  windows  open  on  the 
greenery  of  this  park.  .  .  .  How  strange  that, 
after  more  than  twenty-five  years,  this  yoimg 
man,  then  unknown,  is  found  here  again  in 
marble,  and  that  I  have  the  joy  of  paying 
homage  to  his  immortaUty." 

The  design  of  the  memorial  is  happy. 
Maupassant  was  an  analyst  of  feminine 
nature,  and  there,  beneath  his  bust,  a 
Parisienne  reclines  at  her  ease,  intent  on 
one  of  his  novels.  How  appropriate,  and 
in  London  liow  impossible  ! 


M.  Zola's  Paris  is  now  appearing  in 
Le  Journal.  Its  commencement  has  been 
heralded  by  an  affiche  hy  Steinlen,  which  we 
can  only  call  horrible.  If  this  picture 
fairly  represents  Zola's  delineations  in  his 
book,  readers  of  Parh  had  best  have 
strong  nerves.  We  need  not  describe 
Steinlen's  work  in  detail ;  but  it  represents 
a  Montmartre  tragedy,  with  a  Montmartre 
mob  in  the  background,  and  it  suggests 
immeasurable  villany.  If  the  picture  is  an 
unfair  gloss  on  the  book,  it  is  a  pity  it  was 
]5ublished,  or  at  least  sent  across  the 
Channel.  The  story  opens  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  Paris,  of  which  we  append  a  hasty 
translation  : 

"  One  morning,  towards  the  end  of  January, 
the  Abbe  Pierre  Froment,  who  had  to  say  mass 
in  the  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  at  Mont- 
martre, foimd  himself  standing  at  eight  o'clock 
on  the  high  ground  in  front  of  the  church. 
And,  before  entering,  he  had  eyes  for  the  im- 
mense Paris  that  rolled  away  at  his  feet.  There 
had  been  two  months  of  terrible  cold  snow  and 
ice,  and  Paris  was  immersed  in  a  dull  and  chilly 
thaw.  From  the  vast  leaden  sky  fell  a  thick 
and  weeping  fog.  The  whole  cast  of  the  city, 
where  lie  the  quarters  of  work  and  misery, 
seemed  submerged  in  reddish  vapours,  through 
which  one  "divined  the  panting  saw-mills  and 
factories  ;  while  towards  the  west,  towards  the 
haunts  of  wealth  and  enjoj-ment,  the  brealdng 
fog  was  lighting  up,  and  was  no  more  than  a  thin, 
still  veil  of  mist.  The  roimd  line  of  the  horizon 
was  scarcely  to  be  made  out ;  the  boundless 
field  of  houses  and  Tmildings  appeared  as  a 
chaos  of  niins,  of  stagnant  seas  that  filled  up 
the  hollows  with  a  pale  steam,  above  which 
the  crests  of  high  streets  detached  themselves, 
blsck  as  soot.  A  Paris  of  mystery,  veiled  in 
clouds,  as  if  buried  under  the  ashes  of  some 
catastrophe,  half  swallowed  already  in  that 
welter  of  shame  and  suffering  that  its  immensity 
was  hiding." 


The  new  novel  of  the  American  "War  of 
Independence — ITngJi  U^i/nne,  Free  Quaker— 
which  received  a  welcome  from  the  hands 
of  a  re\-iewer  last  week,  is  not  the  only 
fiction  of  its  author.  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell, 
in  the  intervals  of  his  labours  as  a  phy- 
sician of  high  repute,  and  a  writer  of  a 
number  of  works  on  hygiene,  has  found 
time  to  serve  literature  to  some  purjiose. 
He  has  written  both  stories  and  poetry. 
His  other  non-medical  books  are  Ilephzilah 
Ouinness,  Roland  Blalce,  In  War  Time, 
Characteristics,  and  Far  in  the  Forest.  Hugh 
Wynne,  which  ran  as  a  serial  in  the  Century 


last  year,  is  the  most  interesting  and  the 
strongest.  Dr.  Mitchell  has  earned  his  right 
to  be  enrolled  with  the  honourable  little 
company  of  literary  doctors,  in  which 
Arbuthnot,  Dr.  John  Brown,  of  Edinburgh, 
and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  hold  places  of 
honour. 


A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Times  points  out 
a  pretty  error  in  a  work  entitled  A  Roving 
Commission.  The  Times  had  reviewed  the 
book  and  had  quoted  a  passage  describing 
Nelson's  demeanour  "  in  his  cabin  when, 
being  at  the  time  in  pursuit  of  Villeneuvc, 
it  had  been  reported  to  him  that  the  signal 
'  Enemj'  in  sight '  had  been  made  from  one 
of  his  own  frigates,  'The  flag-lieutenant 
endeavoured  to  explain  the  mistake,  just  as 
the  admiral  was  rubbing  his  hands  with 
intense  satisfaction,'  &c."  "It  does  not 
appear  to  have  occurred,"  says  gently  the 
vigilant  correspondent  of  the  Times,  "  either 
to  the  author  of  an  agreeable  book,  or  to 
your  critic,  that  the  fortune  of  war  had 
left  the  great  admiral  with  only  one  hand 
to  rub  ! " 


We  stUl  have  correspondence  about  the 
epitaph — "  The  world's  a  city  full  of  streets." 
The  most  interesting  communication  is  from 
a  reader  who  has  discovered  that  the  first 
two  of  the  four  lines  occur  in  The  Ttvo 
Nolle  Kinsmen.  It  appears  probable,  there- 
fore, that  the  mural  tablet  in  Elgin 
Cathedral,  referred  to  by  the  Dundee 
Advertiser  bears  a  very  early  copy  of  the 
epitaph,  but  not  the  original  draft.  The 
date  on  the  tablet  is  not  known  to  us,  but 
the  first  folio  of  The  Tioo  Nolle  Kinsmen  is 
dated  1634.  The  fifth  scene  of  act  i.  con- 
cludes as  follows  : 

"  Third  Queen. — This  funeral  path  brings  to 
your  household's  grave ; 
Joy  seize  on  you  again  !     Peace  sleep  with  him  I 
Secoinl  Queen. — And  this  to  yours. 
First  Queen. — Yours,  this  way.    Heaven  lend 
A  thousand  differing  ways  to  one  sure  end. 
Third.    Queen. — This   world's   a   city   full   of 
straying  streets. 
And  death's  the  market-place,  where  each  one 

meets." 
The  Third  Queen's  last  speech  would  appear 
to  be  the  original  of  the  first  half  of  the 
epitaph.     We  wonder  whether  the  second 
couplet — 

"  If  life  were  a  thing  that  money  could  buy, 
The  poor  could  not  live,  and  the  rich  would 
not  die  " — 

was  added  by  an  original  poet,  or  was  found 
elsewhere  and  merely  joined  to  the  first 
couplet ;  and  if  elsewhere,  where  ? 


Mr.  W.  S.  Maugham's  outspoken  story  of 
a  girl's  life  in  a  small  London  street — Liza 
of  Lamleth — has  been  so  unsparingly  con- 
demned as  an  immoral  work  by  certain 
reviewers  that  the  publisher  has  submitted 
it  to  the  consideration  of  a  number  of 
prominent  preachers  and  religious  propa- 
gandists. The  opinions  of  Canon  Bamett, 
Canon  Scott  Holland,  Canon  Wilberforce, 
Dr.  Parker,  Dr.  Horton,  Dr.  Marcus  Dods, 
and  others  lie  before  us.  In  the  main  these 
gentlemen  are  not  pleased  with  Lita ;  and 


some  deplore  the  book's  vogue.     Canon  Scott 
Holland's  criticism  is  worth  reproducing  : 

"As  to  Liza  of  Lambeth,  it  is  obviously 
written  with  vivid  dramatic  skill,  but  I  own 
that  a  book  of  this  type  seems  to  me  to  convey 
as  false  an  impression  to  those  who  will  read  it 
as  Dodo  woidd  if  it  were  read  in  the  slums,  and 
taken  to  represent  the  life  of  the  upper  classes. 
All  the  actual  facts  of  Liza  could  be  found  in 
Lambeth,  and  so  could  those  of  Dodo  in  the 
West  End,  but  in  either  case  they  would  ba 
taken  out  of  all  perspective,  and  would  convey 
an  utterly  wrong  impression  to  ou'siders  who 
cannot  give  them  their  proportion  and  place. 
Any  slum  in  Lambeth  is  full  of  human  kindli- 
ness that  surprises  those  who  move  about  in  it, 
and  the  better  you  know  the  slum  the  more  you 
feel  this.  Those  who  read  Liza,  outsiders  to 
her  life,  will  only  be  confirmed  in  their  despair 
at  the  brutality  of  the  classes  which  it  repre- 
sents. They  will  not  go  behind  and  see  the 
heart  of  goodness  in  the  broken  poor  which  is 
waiting  there  to  be  brought  forward.  Realism 
of  this  kind,  which  is,  in  reality,  the  idealisa- 
tion of  the  worst  elements  in  life,  acts,  it 
seems  to  me,  as  a  knock-down  blow  to  those 
who  need  to  be  taught  not  to  despair,  but  to 
hope." 


Several  poets  have  found  inspiration  in 
the  accounts  of  the  charge  of  the  Gordon 
Highlanders  at  Dargai,  the  most  illustrious 
being  Sir  Edwin  Arnold.  In  thirteen  six- 
line  stanzas  the  heroic  feat  was  set  forth  in 
the  Daily  Telegraph;  but  Sir  Edwin  seems 
to  us  to  have  been  unfortunate  in  his  choice 
of  metre.  For  descriptive  purposes  his 
chosen  measure  was  useful,  as  thus  : 

"  Then  from  grey  hollows  where  they  crouch 
The  sons  of  Scotland  silent  gather — 
Wild  indigo  and  tamarisk  brush 

The  limbs  bred  in  the  purple  heather — 
The  Gordon  Highlanders  fall  in — 
Pipers  and  all — Hell's  Bridge  to  win."' 

Prose  coTild  not  be  more  straightforward 
than  this.  In  the  next  stanza  we  are 
entitled  to  a  brisker  movement : 

"  '  Men  of  the  Gordon  Highlanders  !  ' 

Colonel  Mathias  loudly  cries, 
'  The  General's  orders  are  to  take, 

At  any  neeiiful  sacrifice, 
Yonder  position  !     His  we'll  make  it, 
The  Gordon  Highlanders  will  take  it  !  '  " 

This  is  too  laboured  and  deliberate  for  the 
situation.  In  such  pieces  the  right  metre 
is  half  the  battle. 


Messrs.  Methuen  wiU  publish  in  a  few 
days  the  first  volume  of  A  Short  History 
of  the  Royal  A^avy,  irom  early  times  to  1660. 
"The  author,  Mr.  David  Hannay,  aims  at 
giving  an  account  not  only  of  the  fighting 
we  have  done  at  sea,  but  of  the  growth  of 
the  service,  of  the  part  the  Navy  has  played 
in  the  development  of  the  Empire,  and  of  its 
inner  life. 


A  NEW  edition — the  fifth — of  Prof.  Saints- 
bury's  Short  History  of  French  Literature 
is  nearly  ready  for  publication  at  the 
Clarendon  Press.  The  book  has  been 
thoroughly  revised  throughout,  and  the 
section  on  the  nineteenth  century  has  been 
practically  rewritten  and  very  much 
enlarged. 
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FEANCIS  TUENER  PALGEAVE. 

At  the  age  of  seventy-tliree,  Mr.  Francis 
Turner  Palgrave  passed  away  at  his  house 
in  London  last  Sunday  morning,  after  a 
paralytic  seizure  of  a  few  days'  duration.  A 
long,  busy,  and  happy  life  had  been  his. 
Mr.  Palgrave  enjoyed  his  successes,  and 
they  were  many  ;  and  we  do  not  think  that 
the  contests  on  which  he  light-heartedly 
entered  now  and  again  in  his  career  left  him 
a  sadder  or,  for  that  matter,  a  wiser  man. 
He  had  strong  prejudices,  for  some  of  which 
his  old  position  as  art-critic  of  the  Saturday 
Review  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  expres- 
sion he  never  lost ;  and  he  had  preposses- 
sions, of  the  strength  of  which  his  latest 
fulfilled  task,  the  second  series  of  The  Golden 
Treasury,  remains  as  a  monument. 

The  eldest  son  of  Sir  Francis  Palgrave, 
who  adopted  the  name  in  lieu  of  that  of 
Cohen,  Francis  Turner  was  sent  to  Charter- 
house, and  passed  thence  to  Oxford,  where 
he  was  scholar  of  Balliol,  and  then  Fellow 
of  Exeter.  He  took  a  First  Class  in  Litcra 
Humaniores  in  1847,  when  already  he  was 
one  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  assistant  private 
secretaries.  For  five  years,  starting  from 
1850,  he  was  Vice-Principal  of  the  Training 
School  at  Kneller  Hall,  and  then  entered 
the  Education  Department,  under  Lord 
Granville's  auspices,  as  examiner  and 
assistant  secretary,  a  post  which  he  held  for 
thirty  years,  and  which  left  him  a  fair 
amount  of  leisure  for  his  literary  activities 
in  poetry  and  prose.  In  1854  appeared  his 
Idylls  and  Sonys  ;  in  1861  came  the  com- 
pilation by  which  he  has  made  his  name 
a  household  word  wherever  English  poetry 
is  loved,  T/ie  Golden  Treasury  of  English 
poems;  in  1862,  the  Art  Catalogue  of  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1 862,  a  somewhat  contro- 
versial pamphlet ;  in  1866,  Essays  on  Art,  in 
which  readers  of  the  Saturday  Review 
recognised  old  friends  or  enemies  as 
the  case  might  be  ;  in  1867,  the  Life 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  prefixed  to  the 
Globe  edition  of  his  poems.  (Mr.  Palgrave, 
by  the  way,  was  too  much  a  Scottist  to  be 
willing  or  able  to  accept  Stevenson  as 
novelist  or  poet  either!)  In  1867,  too, 
came  a  volume  of  "  Hymns,"  which  had  a 
popularity  that  invited  a  second  edition  in 
the  year  following.  In  1868  he  issued 
The  Five  Bays''  Entertainments  at  Wentworth 
Orange,  a  book  for  children  ;  and  his  later 
pubhcations  included  :  Landscape  in  Poetry 
from  Homer  to  Tennyson  ;  Amenophis,  another 
volume  of  his  poems ;  and,  in  the  same 
form.  Visions  of  England,  a  series  of  Ij'rics 
about  episodes  in  English  history.  In  1887 
he  took  his  share  in  the  poetical  celebration 
of  the  Jubilee  of  Her  Majesty's  reign.  As  an 
editor,  his  name  is  connected  as  well  with 
Hie  Children's  Treasury  of  Lyrical  Poetry, 
and  with  editions  of  the  poems  of  Herrick, 
Keats,  and  Tennyson. 

Edinburgli  rewarded  this  busy  man  of 
letters  with  an  honorary  degree  of  LL.D., 
and  Oxford  made  him  her  Professor  of 
Poetry  in  1885,  in  succession  to  Shairp,  in 
anticipation  of  Courthope.  His  contribu- 
tion to  the  Tennj'son  memoir  was,  perhaps, 
of  all  his  labours  of  love  that  which  jjleased 
and  moved  him  most.  His  memory  for  tliat 
old  friend  had  no  failure  in  details  when 


already  it  had  ceased  to  be  authoritative  on 
much  beside.  Stronger  than  this  memory 
was  his  desire  to  please  and  to  serve.  A 
few  weeks  ago  he  began  a  story  to  a  friend 
— he  had  fame  as  a  charming  talker — "I  wiU 
tell  you  a  capital  story,"  and  he  broke  into 
a  happy  laugh  of  anticipation.  "Ah,  it 
has  gone  from  my  mind,"  he  said,  and 
the  smile  passed.  The  story  was  still 
untold ;  but,  whatever  it  was,  it  was  a 
kindly  one,  or  it  would  not  have  been  Mr. 
Palgrave's.  Old  friends  peopled  his  mind, 
although  he  was  geniality  itself  to  new 
ones  down  to  the  last  months  of  his  life. 
Less  receptive  in  his  mental  impressions  no 
doubt  he  was — a  reservation  written  broad 
across  the  pages  of  his  second  series  of  The 
Golden  Treasury,  as  alas  !  our  own  and  other 
critics  had  to  declare  only  last  Saturday. 

Mr.  Palgrave  was  one  of  the  generation 
of  talkers.  Obviously,  there  are  some 
younger  men  who  practise  the  first  and 
most  merely  human  of  the  arts,  even  in 
England  ;  hut  these  few  are — though  we 
need  not  jioint  the  remark  too  insistently  by 
the  mention  of  the  names  of  the  living — in 
few  cases  entirely  Englishmen  in  the  racial 
sense  of  the  title.  There  are  a  certain 
number  of  younger  talkers,  but  the  mastery 
of  conversation  was  with  men  born  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  century.  Elders,  in  all 
generations,  have  held  the  table,  by  reason 
of  the  deference  that  is  paid  to  them,  but 
the  several  generations  are  now,  for  some 
reasons  besides  this,  respectively  the  speakers 
and  the  silent.  Mr.  Palgrave  was  at  one 
time  noted  for  the  peculiar  tact  with  which 
he  suggested  his  own  knowledge  of  a  subject 
within  the  mind  of  the  person  he  addi-essed, 
and  this  without  any  strain  of  courtesy.  Of 
late  years  this  kindly  refinement  was  less 
practicable  on  account  of  a  partial  deaf- 
ness which  caused  Mr.  Palgrave's  con- 
versation to  be  more  independent  of  his  inter- 
locutors. There  was  less  exchange,  and  they 
became  his  mere  audience,  and  a  less  variable 
audience,  and  less  stimulative  to  variety  in 
himself.  But  this  slight  disability  never 
condemned  liim  to  the  dulness  of  silence. 
He  had  a  most  interesting  past  to  draw  from 
whenever  he  momentarily  lost  touch  with 
the  present,  and  of  that  past  Alfred 
Tennyson  was  perhaps  the  central  figure. 
He  was  just  such  a  friend  to  the  Laureate's 
memory  as  though  Tennyson  had  not  been 
dead  but  living,  and  not  only  living  but  a 
young  man,  and  Mr.  Palgrave  a  much 
younger  man  admiring  him.  The  later 
poems,  the  latest  of  that  great  muse — Silent 
Voices,  even — were  to  his  mind  reverend 
work.  He  deliberately  judged  them  to  be 
equal  to  the  lyrics  of  1842  and  1854;  nay, 
he  behoved  Tennyson  to  have  increased  in 
the  power  of  poetry  up  to  the  day  of  his 
death.  Of  the  past  Mr.  Palgrave  had  no 
stories  to  teU  that  touched  on  a  weakness ; 
the  usual  anecdotes — not  unkindly  but 
shghtly  ironical — that  were  told,  not  printed, 
of  the  conspicuous  recluse  of  Faringford 
and  Aldworth  were  not  told  by  him.  He 
had  no  recollections  that  did  not  minister  to 
the  dignity  of  his  hero  and  friend.  But 
this  unalterable  kindness  was  his  principal 
characteristic;  and  to  those  who  mdde  his 
acquaintance  late  it  was  the  most  manifest 
of  all  his  qualities. 


THE    LONDON    OF    THE    WEITEES. 

II. — The  "Spectator's"  London. 

The  sturdy  survival  of  Addison  and  Steele's 
Spectator  in  its  complete  form  must  be  held 
to  rest  more  and  more  upon  those  innumer- 
able touches  in  the  essays  which  restore  to 
us  the  London  of  Queen  Anne.  For 
although  the  Coverley  essays,  and  others, 
live  by  t'neir  beauty,  something  is  needed  to 
explain  the  fact  that  two  publishing  houses 
are  now  issuing  the  entire  six  hundred 
and  thirty-five  essays  to  a  generation 
which  rather  despises  the  essay  as  a 
literary  form. 

Now  of  all  flavours  in  the  Spectator, 
the  flavour  of  London  is  the  most  per- 
vading. The  mere  name  of  a  street 
lends  charm  to  many  a  page,  as  when  Steele 
begins  a  discourse  on  the  duties  of  wives  : 
"  I  was  the  other  day  driving  in  a  Hack 
through  Gerard-street."  As  often  it  is  some 
curious  detail  that  quickens  the  attention, 
as  when  Addison,  in  an  essay  on  Tragedy, 
remarks  that  the  stage  battles  at  the 
Haymarket  Theatre  could  be  heard,  some- 
times, at  Charing  Cross.  A  loving  super- 
fluity of  place-names  has  become  the  salt  of 
many  of  those  moral  "lucubrations,"  whose 
appearance  now,  with  the  coffee  and  rolls, 
would  be  far  removed  from  our  literary 
tastes.  Our  interest  in  Eobin  Bridegroom's 
complaint,  that  he  and  his  nowly  made  bride 
were  awakened  on  the  morning  after  their 
wedding  by  "the  Thunderof  a  Set  of  Drums," 
is  aU  enhanced  by  the  punctilious  dating  of 
his  letter  from  Birchan-lane.  Sometimes 
the  humour  of  a  passage  depends  on  a 
nice  signification  of  locality,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  advertisement  which  runs : 
"This  is  to  give  Notice  That  the  three 
Criticks  who  last  Sunday  settled  the  Char- 
acter of  my  Lord  Eochester  and  Boileaii  in 
the  yard  cf  a  Coffee  House  in  Fuller's  Eents, 
wiU  meet  this  next  Sunday  at  the  same  Time 
and  Place  to  finish  the  Merits  of  several 
Dramatick  Writers  :  And  will  also  make  an 
End  of  the  Nature  of  the  Sublime."  How 
important  the  yard  in  Fuller's  Eents  !  And 
Jack  Toper's  scrupulous  testimony  to  the 
character  of  his  servant — whose  steadiness 
was  more  than  such  a  master  desired — gains 
in  the  same  kind  when  he  writes  :  "  We 
were  coming  down  Essex-street  one  Night  a 
little  flustrated,  and  I  was  giving  him  the 
word  to  alarm  the  Watch ;  he  had  the 
impudence  to  tell  me  it  was  against  the 
Law."  Again,  when  Dick  Steele  pursues  in 
a  hackney  coach  the  young  lady,  similarly 
conveyed,  whose  glances  he  encountered  in 
Covent  Garden,  you  may  follow  the  chase 
through  Long  Acre,  I\jng-street,  Newport- 
street,  and  St.  Martin's-lane  with  all  a 
Londoner's  recognition  of  the  route. 

Hardly  a  characteristic  of  London  in 
Addison's  day  is  unmentioned  in  these  in- 
tricately interesting  essays.  Tlie  extent  of 
London,  for  instance,  is  indicated  when 
the  "  Widow  Gentlewoman,"  who  advertises 
her  wiUingness  to  instruct  parrots  and  star- 
lings in  human  speech,  trios  to  recommend 
her  house  by  stating  that  it  stands  in  Blooms- 
bury-square,  "  commodiously  situated  next 
the  Fields  in  a  good  Air."  At  once  we  have 
the  limits  of  London  in  that  quarter.  Again, 
the   whole   humour    of   the    "  Projector's " 
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letter,  printed  in  No.  452  of  the  Spectator, 
depends  on  certain  topographical  facts. 
The  writer  proposes  to  regale  Londoners 
with  country  news.  He  will  collect  in- 
telligence from  places  so  remote  as  ten 
miles  from  town,  "or  in  other  AVords, 
within  the  Verge  of  the  Penny-Post  "  ;  and 
worthy  citizens  "  who  cannot  sleep  with  any 
Satisfaction,  at  present,  for  want  of  being 
informed  how  the  world  goes "  shall  now 
have  tidings  such  as  these:  "Letters 
from  llromjjfon  advise  that  the  Widow  Bligh 
had  received  several  Visits  from  John  Mildrw, 
wliich  affords  great  matter  of  Speculation  in 
those  Parts.  .  .  .  By  my  last  Advices  from 
Knightn-hridije  I  hear  that  a  Horse  was 
clapped  into  the  Pound  on  the  third  Instant, 
and  that  he  was  not  released  when  the 
Letters  came  away.  .  .  .  By  a  Fisherman 
which  lately  touched  at  Ilainmersinifh,  there 
is  Advice  from  Pidnei/,  that  a  certain  Person 
well-known  in  that  Place  is  like  to  lose  his 
Election  for  Church-warden  ;  but  this  being 
Boat-news,  we  cannot  give  entire  credit 
to  it." 

These  pleasantries  remind  one  that  the 
London  of  the  /Spectator  was  a  snug  little 
London  ;  a  London  that  a  man  might  really 
know,  and  that  he  could  embrace,  so  to 
speak,  in  his  affection.  The  careful  student 
of  the  Spectator  will  often  read  its  essays 
with  a  map  of  that  London  before  him. 
Without  it,  he  will  miss  so  much.  When 
Addison  tells  us  that  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley's 
town  lodgings  were  in  Soho-square  we  know 
little  about  the  matter  until  we  see  that 
Soho-square  was  on  the  very  edge  of  London. 
Oxford-street  (then  the  Tyburn-road)  had 
only  a  south  side,  and  this  extended  only 
as  far  as  Bond-street.  North  of  the  road 
the  fields  stretched  away  to  Paddington. 
The  Tottenham-court-road  ran  northwards 
through  open  fields,  and  was  called  the 
Road  to  Hampstead.  Bloomsbury  scarcely 
existed ;  nevertheless,  Red  Lion-street  ran 
up  as  far  as  Great  Ormond- street.  Bedford- 
row  was  being  built  when  the  Spectator  was 
flourishing.  To  this  day  you  may  read 
the  date,  1714,  ou  some  of  its  leaden  water- 
spouts. Even  when  built,  the  northern  end 
of  Bedford-row  long  received  the  breezes 
straight  from  Highgate.  Islington  was 
connected  with  London  by  a  country  road. 
The  City-road  had  not  been  thought  of,  and 
there  were  no  streets  north  of  Old-street. 
Shoreditch  had  no  sooner  passed  St. 
Leonard's  Church  than  it  became  the  "  Road 
to  Ware,"  and  the  Whitechapel-road  is 
mapped  as  the  "Road  to  Harwich"  before 
it  has  reached  the  site  of  London  Hospital. 
Along  the  river  the  town  stretched  no 
farther  than  Wapping,  which  is  twice  men- 
tioned in  the  Sjjectator.  South  London  was 
a  conglomeration  of  streets  spreading  fan- 
wise  from  the  south  end  of  London  Bridge. 
Lam])eth  and  Bayswater  were  dreary 
marshes.  St.  James's  Park  adjoined 
Nature  ;  Piccadilly  did  not  stretch  its 
houses  as  far  as  Hyde  Park  Corner,  at 
which  point  it  became  the  Exeter  Road. 
London,  one  is  inclined  to  say,  was  just 
large  enough  and  just  small  enough  for 
loving  literary  treatment.  To-day  it  can 
only  be  written  about  piecemeal  ;  and, 
therefore,  even  M.  Zola  has  abandoned 
it  as  a  subject. 


But  the  Spectator's  pictures  of  London, 
as  often  as  not,  are  deliberate.  "  I  have 
sometimes  emploj'ed  m}'self,"  sa5^s  Addison, 
"from  Charing- Cross  to  the  Roijal- Exchange 
in  drawing  the  characters  of  those  who  have 
passed  by  me."  If  short  proof  were  needed 
that  Addison  was  an  acute  observer  of 
London  life  it  would  be  found  in  his 
essays  on  the  London  Cries  and  the 
London  Signs.  Or  the  reader  may  turn  to 
his  description  of  the  various  C[uarters  of  the 
town  in  the  Spectator,  No.  403.  Addison's 
visit  to  the  Royal  Exchange  is  classical.  To 
Steele  we  owe  the  most  complete  jjicture  of 
a  London  day  in  the  whole  Spectator.  In 
No.  454  he  undertook  to  give  an  account  of 
the  twenty-four  metropolitan  hours.  He  had 
been  sleeping  at  Richmond,  but  rose  at 
four,  and  took  boat  down  to  London.  At 
once  we  have  this  river  piece : 

' '  When  we  first  put  off  from  Shore,  we  soon 
ffll  in  with  a  Fleet  of  Gardeners  bound  for  the 
several  Market-Ports  of  Londim  ;  and  it  was 
the  moit  pleasing  Scene  imaginable  to  see 
the  Coearfulness  with  which  those  industrious 
People  ply'd  their  Way  to  a  certain  Sale  of 
their  Goods.  The  Banks  on  each  Side  are  as 
well  peopled,  and  beautified  with  as  agreeable 
Plantations,  as  any  Sj^ot  on  Earth ;  but  the 
Tliames  itself,  loaded  with  the  Product  of  each 
Shore,  added  very  much  to  the  Lindskip.  It 
was  very  easie  to  obsers-e  by  their  Sailing,  and 
the  Countenances  of  the  ruddy  Virgins,  who 
were  Sup^ir-cargoes,  the  Parts  of  the  Town  to 
which  they  were  bound.  There  was  an  Air  in 
the  Purveyors  for  Coceiit-OarJcn,  who  frequently 
convnrse  with  Morninsr  Rakes,  very  uulike  the 
seemly  Sobri-ty  of  those  bound  for  Stoclcs 
Marhct." 

Presently  our  early-risen  essayist  lands 
"with  Ten  Sail  of  Apricock  Boats  at 
Strand- Bridge,  after  having  put  in  at  Nine- 
Elms  and  taken  in  Melons  consigned  by  Mr. 
Cufie  of  that  Place  to  Sarah  Seirell  and 
Company,  at  their  stall  in  Covent- Garden." 
This  chatter  must  have  gone  excellently  with 
the  coffee  and  rolls.  Later  in  the  day,  Dick 
makes  his  way  Cityward,  and  it  is  note- 
worthy that,  although  fatigued  alread}'  by 
details  and  adventures,  he  can  feel  tlie 
modern  exultation  in  the  size  of  London, 
and  in  its  traific,  accumulating  as  the  daj' 
nears  its  meridian. 

"  This  Satisfaction  encreased  as  I  moved 
towards  the  City ;  and  gay  Signs,  well  dis- 
posed Streets,  maguifloent  publick  Structures, 
and  wealthy  Shops,  adorned  with  contenfed 
Faces,  made  the  joy  still  rising,  till  we  came 
into  the  Centre  of  the  City,  and  Centre  of  the 
World  of  Trade,  the  Excliatiye  of  London." 

On  tliis  note,  this  exclamation  on  the 
magnificence  of  London,  and  the  joy  of  living 
in  it,  we  may  fitly  close  a  survej'  of  the 
London  element  in  the  Spectator.  It  ha.s 
been  said  that  he  who  would  form  a  good 
style  should  give  his  days  and  his  nights 
to  Addison  ;  with  as  much  truth,  perhaps 
with  more  safety,  it  may  be  said  that  he 
would  know  Queen  Anne's  London  would 
mingle  with  its  crowds,  thread  its  streets, 
hear  the  cries  of  its  hawkers  and  water-men, 
enter  its  coffee-houses  and  clubs,  watch  its 
processions,  and  repair  on  Sunday  to  its 
churches,  and  who  would  do  all  this  in 
the  company  of  keen,  yet  genial,  observers — 
should  fasten  upon  the  Spectator. 


EXCURSIONS  IN  CRITICISM. 
V. — Some  Pamphlets. 
Worthy  and  commendable  is  the  object  of 
the  Pamphlet  Library,  of  which  the  first 
two  volumes  have  just  been  issued,  under 
the  title  Literary  Pamphlets,  and  edited  by 
Mr.  Ernest  Rhys.  The  pamphlet  among 
our  forefathers  fulfilled  some  of  the  functions 
of  the  newspaper.  On  one  hand  it  held 
kinshij)  with  the  "leader";  on  the  other 
hand,  with  the  article  in  the  monthly  re- 
view. Perhaps  in  the  latter  aspect  it  com- 
pares yet  better  with  the  old  quarterl}'  essay. 
Read  the  first  of  these  two  volumes  and  you 
will  see  that  Campion's  Art  of  English  Poesie 
or  Daniel's  Defence  of  Eg  me  are  Elizabethan 
C[uarterly  articles,  which — lacking  an  Edin- 
burgh under  whose  flag  they  might  sail — 
were  forced  to  adventure  in  the  freebooting 
guise  of  the  pamphlet.  Similarly,  political 
warfare  was  not  regularly  organised  under 
the  banners  of  great  newspapers  ;  and  so  it 
burst  forth  in  an  irregular  swarm  of  pamjih- 
lets.  Statesmen  like  Harley  and  Boling- 
broke  were  as  much  concerned  to  retain  the 
services  of  great  pamphleteers  like  Swift  as 
Continental  statesmen  nowadaj's  to  maintain 
their  official  or  semi-official  organs  in  the 
press.  And  if  the  work  reached  incompar- 
ablyf  ewer  readers,  it  was  incomparably  better 
done.  Milton  was  Cromwell's  "  able  leader- 
writer  " ;  the  best  that  could  be  said  for 
Wliig  or  Tory  in  Queen  Anne's  reign  has 
been  put  on  immortal  record  by  Steele  or 
Swift. 

The  pamphlets  in  these  two  volumes  are 
all  of  the  literary  class,  and  most  of  them 
concerned  with  poetry.  They  begin  with 
Sidney  and  end  with  Byron.  In  truth,  the 
end  is  very  unequal  to  the  beginning. 
Byron's  letter  to  Murray  (the  publisher) 
concerning  Bowles's  strictures  on  Pope  made 
much  noise  in  its  day,  and  is  interesting  to 
have ;  jxist  now,  especiallj',  when  Mr.  Hen- 
ley's edition  of  Byron's  letters  has  brought 
Byron  once  more  to  the  front.  But  great  is 
the  gulf  between  the  demonic  rerre  of  the 
letters  and  this  controversial  epistle.  Being- 
Byron  it  has  Byronisms  which  make  it  less 
dull  than  the  bulk  of  controversial  epistles  ; 
but  few  would  in  this  day  read  it  for 
pleasure.  "In  sincere  verity,"  as  Kent  says, 
Byron  never  comes  so  near  to  being 
"  stodgy  "  as  when  he  writes  about  litera- 
ture. Except  for  the  name  at  the  end  of 
them,  his  literary  opinions  matter  no  more 
than  Hobhouse's,  or  those  of  any  demi-semi- 
literary  man-about-town  in  the  Byronic 
milieu.  He  has  not  an  idea  of  argument,  of 
grasping  the  point  at  issue  and  striking  for 
it  hard  and  often;  but  writes  "about  it, 
goddess,  and  about  it,"  meandering  off 
through  a  forest  of  inconclusive  instances 
and  illustrations  and  untenable  assertions. 
The  greater  part  of  this  production,  in  fact, 
is  a  debate  concerning  a  mere  illustration ; 
which,  like  most  illustrations,  can  with  a 
little  wit  be  turned  to  all  points  of  the  com- 
pass. The  style  is  as  loose  as  what  is  by 
courtesj-  called  his  argtiment ;  and  altog'other 
it  is  Byron  at  his  unhappiest.  It  is  com- 
panioned (an  extreme  contrast !)  by  Word- 
worth's  Letter  on  Burns,  a  specimen  of 
Wordsworth  in  his  most  prosy  and  didactic 
and  unanswerable  mood  of  virtuous  logic. 
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The  style  is  better  knit,  and  the  argument 
better  knit,  than  Byron's ;  but  it  is  dull, 
dull  aud  dreary.  Then  there  is  Pope's 
Esxay  on  Criticism,  well  enough  known 
in  his  collected  poems ;  and  Addison's 
Discourse  on  Ancient  and  Modern  Learning 
— amiable,  polished,  pedantic,  languid.  And 
— first  in  this  second  volume — there  is 
Milton's  Areopagitiea  Only  for  the  reprint 
of  this  magnificent  pamphlet,  the  volumes 
would  be  worth  the  buying.  It  is  truly 
the  apotheosis  of  the  pamphlet,  shedding  a 
track  of  glory  along  that  outworn  form. 

The  first  volume  is  much  the  richer.  Its 
least  interesting  item  is  Swift's  attack  on 
poor  Steele — The  Importance  of  the  Guardian 
Considered.  Of  course  the  style  is  there, 
strong,  organic,  wonderful,  which  never 
failed  the  great  master  of  prose.  The 
venom,  too,  is  there ;  but  the  attack  is  too 
ostentatiou-sly  word  -  catching  and  pettily 
unfair  for  real  effect.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
well  to  have  this  specimen  of  Swift  in  his 
workaday  vein  brought  within  our  reach. 
Very  interesting  is  Daniel's  Defence  of  Rijme ; 
one  of  the  few  cases  in  which  a  poet  has 
written  on  the  technical  side  of  his  own  art. 
And  he  writes  notably  well,  if  he  is  not 
free  from  mistake  ;  though  would  he  had 
been  more  careful  not  to  leave  some  of  his 
involved  sentences  hanging  in  the  air,  from 
a  grammatical  standpoint !  Interesting  is 
the  much  slighter  brochure  of  a  brother 
poet,  Campion,  to  which  Daniel's  is  an 
elaborate  answer.  Campion,  a  lovely  minor 
master  of  rhjTue,  argues  against  rhyme ; 
and  he  is  venturesome  enough  to  support 
his  precept  by  example.  The  result, 
among  many  failures,  is  one  of  the  few 
successful  rhymeless  lyrics  in  the  language : 
the  charming  "  Eose-cheeked  Laura, 
come  !  "  Its  comjianion  lyric  is  unknown 
and  unquoted  :  indeed,  it  misses  the  poetic 
daintiness  of  the  first,  but  is  not  less  melli- 
fluously  felicitous  in  metre — witness  the 
first  verse  : 

' '  Just  beguiler, 
Kindest  love,  yet  only  chastest. 
Royal  in  thy  smooth  denials, 
Frowning  or  demurely  smiling 
Still  my  pure  delight." 

And  then,  only  second  in  treasurableness 
to  the  great  Miltonic  pamphlet  which 
opens  the  second  volume,  there  is  Sir 
Philip  Sidney's  Apolocm  for  Poetrij.  No 
man  was  better  qualified  to  be  the  apologist 
of  poetry  than  the  most  chivalrous  of 
poets  and  poetic  of  soldier-courtiers.  How 
flowing,  melodious,  gallant  it  is  ;  often  how 
modern,  yet  with  what  delicate  touches  of 
antiquity ;  how  amiably  humorous,  with 
what  sudden  springing  into  brave  ardours  ! 
Let  me  finish  with  his  peroration — gayer 
and  happier  words  than  mine  : 

"  I  conjure  you  all  .  .  .  no  more  to  scorn 
the  sacred  mystery  of  Poesy,  but  ...  to  beUeve 
with  me,  that  there  are  many  mysteries  con- 
tained in  Poetry,  which  of  purpose  were  written 
darkly,  lest  by  profane  wits  it  should  be  abused 
.  .  .  Thus  doing,  your  name  shall  flourish  in 
the  Printers'  shops ;  thus  doing,  you  shall  be 
of  kin  to  many  a  poetical  preface  ;  thus  doing, 
you  shall  be  most  Jfair,  most  rich,  most  wise, 
most  all— you  shall  dwell  upon  superlatives. 
But  if  (fie  of  such  a  but !)  you  be  bom 
so  near  the   dull-making  Cataphract  of  NUus, 


that  you  cannot  hear  the  planet-like  music  of 
Poetry,  .  .  .  then,  though  I  will  uot  wish  unto 
you  the  ass's  earj  of  Mid-is,  .  .  .  nor  to  be 
rhymed  to  death,  as  is  said  to  be  done  iu 
Ireland  :  yet  thus  much  curia  I  must  send  you 
in  the  behalf  of  all  poets,  that  while  you  live, 
you  live  in  love,  and  never  get  favour,  for 
lacking  skill  of  a  Sjuuet ;  and  when  you  die, 
your  memory  die  from  the  earth,  for  want  of  an 
Epitaph." 

Fr.«v'Cis  Thompson. 
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A  LITERAEY  CEOSS-SECTION. 

THE  booksellers  are  just  now  wonder- 
ing how  many  more  editions  of  the 
Waverley  Novels  will  be  offered  to  them. 
Four  new  ones  are  appearing,  and  the 
first  volume  of  a  fifth  edition  is  expected 
daily.  It  is  clear  that  the  Waverley 
Novels  are  selling  well.  Now,  eighty- 
one  years  ago  the  Waverley  Novels — what 
there  were  of  them  —  were  selling  well, 
but  with  this  difference,  that  then  the 
booksellers  could  not  tell  their  customers 
who  wrote  them.  The  great  mystery  was 
still  young.  Indeed,  to  be  precise,  only 
Waverley,  and  Gaij  Mannering,  and  Old 
Mortality,  and  The  Antiquary,  and  The  Black 
Dwarf— these  five — were  in  print  in  1816. 
But  what  magic  is  there  in  eight-one  years  ? 
None  at  all ;  and  my  selection  of  that  period 
is  due  to  this  circumstance :  I  picked  up 
the  other  day  from  a  Farringdon  -  street 
book  barrow,  for  a  few  coppers,  a  volume 
bearing  this  title  and  dated  1816:  A  Bio- 
graphical Dictionary  of  the  Living  Authors  of 
Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland.  At  least,  that  is 
the  gist  of  the  title,  which  is  extended  to  a 
portentous  length.  Here  was  a  veritable 
cross-section  of  literary  history.  Henry 
Colbum,  who  was  doing  business  in  Con- 
duit-street, published  the  book,  which  is 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  "  Authobs, 
Booksellers,  and  the  Public."  It  contains 
450  pages,  printed  in  double  columns,  and 
it  is  an  amazing  memorial  of  forgotten 
authors.  It  is  also  an  instructive  and 
entertaining  conspectus  of  literature  in  the 
second  decade  of  the  century.  This  dry, 
official  record  of  literary  achievement  in 
1816  lay  upon  the  counters  of  the  CadeUs, 
the  Strahans,  the  Baldwins,  the  Eivingtons, 
the  Lackingtons,  and  the  Moxons ;  and 
turning  its  pages  I  have  experienced,  in  a 
mild  form,  the  "historic  shudder." 

Thus,  to  return  to  Scott — "Mr.  Scott" — a 
neat,  naive  biographical  sketch  is  appended 
to  his  name.  He  is  already  a  most  saleable 
poet. 

"  Mr.  Scott  has  obtained  a  distinction  above 
most  of  his  contemporaries,  having  the  merit 
of  adapting  the  old  ballad  style  of  composition 
to  the  higher  range  of  poetry.  As  an  instance 
of  the  popularity  of  Mr.  Sjott's  Works  we  sub- 
join a  statement  of  the  comparative  sale  of 
Rdkrhy  and  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  in  nearly  four 
months,  as  submitted  by  the  pubhshers.  Sold 
of  the  Lady  of  tlie  Lake,  from  June  2nd  to 
September  22nd,  1810  : 

2000  quarto  at,  £2  2s.  Od £4,200 

6000  octavo,  at  128 £3,600 

£7,800 


Sold  of  Rokehy.  in  three  months  (January  14th 
to  April  14th,  1813) : 

3000  quarto,  at  £2  2s.  Od.  (less  120 

remaining) £6,048 

5000  octavo,  at  14s £3.500 


£9  548 


That  is  how  the  booksellers  were  talking 
and  figuring  about  Mr.  Scott,  when  they 
wondered  who  wrote  Waverley. 

Instinctively  one  turns  to  other  great 
names  of  the  date.  What  of  Wordsworth  ? 
"This  gentleman  stands  at  the  head  of  a 
particular  school  of  poetry,  the  charac- 
teristic of  which  is  simplicity."  Then  a 
list  of  his  published  works,  which  includes 
Lyrical  Ballads,  Th^  Excursion,  The  White 
Doe  of  Rylstone.  And  Byr  jn  ?  Childe  Harold 
has  been  out  two  years,  and  the  notice 
of  him  is  very  brief,  also  alarmingly 
incomplete — for  he  is  not  credited  with 
Hw  Giaour,  Parisina,  and  several  other 
poems  that  had  then  appeared.  Mr. 
Coleridge  "has  latterly  been  engaged  in 
reading  lectures  on  Poetry  and  the  Belles 
Lettres,"  and  his  works  are  catalogued  as 
far  as  his  tragedy  Remorse,  published  in  1 8 1 3. 
Of  Mr.  Charles  Lamb  we  are  dryly  told : 
"  He  is  at  present  a  clerk  in  the  India 
House."  To-day  we  should  write  "holds 
an  appointment."  But  then  he  had  written 
nothing  better  than  Rosamund  Grey  and 
John  Woodville ;  Elia  was  yet  unborn.  Mr. 
Southey  has  already  written  much  prose, 
including  the  Life  of  Nelson  {\%V:i).  In  that 
year  "  he  succeeded  Mr.  Pye  as  Poet 
Laureat,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  with 
some  slight  exceptions,  his  subsequent  per- 
formances are  such  as  do  credit  to  the 
appointment."  How  gratifying  to  Mr. 
Southey !  Mr.  Thomas  Campbell  is  alive, 
and  is  rather  candidly  noticed.  "Mr.  C. 
enjoj's  a  pension,  secured  for  him  by  Lord 
Grenville,  as  it  is  said,  for  political  para- 
graphs written  by  him  in  an  evening 
paper." 

Among  minor  writers.  Dr.  Aitken  and 
Joanna  Baillie  are  in  mid-career.  Eobert 
Bloomfield,  whose  Farmer'' s  Boy  enjoyed 
extraordinary  popularity,  has  already  seen 
his  works  collected.  Here  is  a  curious 
entry : 

"Burns,  Egbert,  son  of  the  celebrated 
Robert  B.,  the  poet,  clerk  in  the  office  of  the 
Comptroller  for  Stamps,  Somerset  House. — 
'  The  Caledonian  Musical  Museum  or  Complete 
Vocal  Library,'  12mo,  1809." 

This  Eobert  B.  must  have  been  the  son  whom 
Charles  Lamb  said  he  wished  had  been  the 
father.  Mr.  Cobbett  (in  1816)  is  in  the 
middle  of  his  strenuous  life.  Mr.  Crabbe  is 
"  one  of  the  most  distinguished  poets  of  the 
present  day."  Mr.  Charles  Dibdin  is  old, 
and  as  poor  as  a  pension  will  allow  him  to 
be.  Miss  Edge  worth  is  already  "one  of 
the  most  ingenious  female  writers  of  the 
present  day."  Mr.  Malthus  has  "  greatlj' 
distinguished  himself  as  a  political  arith- 
metician." Mrs.  Opie  has  done  all  her  best 
work,  and  her  tales  are  justly  popular. 
AVe  have  a  contemptuous  notice  of  John 
Williams  ("Anthony  Pasquin  "),  the  editor 
quoting  with  apparent  approval  a  note  of 
Grifford's  to  his  Baviad,  in  which  he  says  of 
WiUiama  that   "his   acquaintance  was  in- 
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famy,  and  his  touch  poison."  Nor  is  tliis 
the  only  outspoken  sketch  in  the  Dictionary. 
Dr.  John  Wolcott  (Peter  Pindar)  is  severely 
handled ;  and  we  have  this  curious  echo  of 
an  old  quarrel  'twixt  author  and  publisher  : 

"  Some  years  ago  he  [Wolcott]  had  a  suit  in 
chancery  with  his  publishers  respecting  the  con- 
struction of  au  agreement  by  which  they  were 
to  pay  him  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds  a 
5'ear  for  the  (jopjTight  of  his  works.  At  the 
time  when  this  contract  was  made  the  doctor 
was  labouring  under  an  asthmatic  complaint, 
and  to  aU  appearance  had  not  long  to  live.  But 
going  into  Cornwall,  however,  he  recovered  his 
health  and  returned  to  London  without  any 
cough,  which  was  far  from  being  a  pleasing 
sight  to  the  persons  who  were  bound  to  pay  his 
annuity.  A  plea  was  then  set  up  that  the 
agreement  extended  to  all  future  pieces,  as  well 
as  to  the  past ;  and  on  this  ground  an  action 
was  commenced  which  in  a  short  time  was  com- 
promised. The  doctor  was  also  embroiled  in  an 
impleasant  dispute  with  Mr.  WilHam  Gilford, 
who  having  treated  him  rather  severely  in  his 
BaviaiJ  and  Mctviad,  was  assaulted  by  the  re- 
doubtable Poter,  staff  in  hand,  in  Mi'.  Wright's 
shop  in  Piccadilly." 

If  this  were  the  place  to  do  it,  one  would 
like  to  compensate  Sir  Richard  Phillips 
and  John  Thomas  Smith  for  the  contempt 
poured  on  tliem  in  this  book.  The  editor 
seems  to  bear  a  grudge  against  booksellers 
who  write.  Phillips,  a  most  active-minded 
man,  gets  scant  justice.  Yet  he  was  a 
pushing  publisher,  and  issued  Godwin's 
best  novels,  and  biogi-aphies  of  Footo 
and  Lady  Wortley  Montagu.  Amid  many 
vicissitudes  he  found  time  to  devise  a  new 
scheme  of  school-books.  His  very  mistakes 
were  magnificent,  if  we  are  to  believe  that 
he  rejected  Byron's  early  poems,  Wavi'rley, 
and  the  J'hniier's  Boij.  What  we  must  de- 
finitely thank  him  for  is  liis  Morning^  Walk 
from  London  to  Kew,  a  book  read  by  no  one, 
but  quoted  by  every  writer  on  London  topo- 
graphy. As  for  John  Thomas  Smith,  we 
learn  that  having  engaged  a  Mr.  Hawkins 
to  write  on  London  antiquities  he  quarrelled 
with  him,  and  wrote  the  works  himself. 
"The  execution,"  sneers  the  editor,  "  is  just 
what  might  bo  expected."  AVo  may  rest 
pleased  that  John  Thomas  Smith  disagreed 
with  "  the  ingenious  Mr.  Hawkins "  for 
this  threw  him  on  his  own  powers;  and 
his  Life  of  NoIIekens  and  Book  for  a  Rainy 
Bay  are  treasures  still.  Besides,  who  will 
not  resent  a  slight  on  the  man  who  made 
these  seven  boasts : 

"When  a  boy,  I  received  a  kiss  from  the 
beautiful  Mrs.  Eobiuson,  was  patted  on  the  head 
by  Dr.  Johuson,  have  frequently  held  Sir 
Joshua  licynolds's  spectacles,  partook  of  a  pot 
of  po^t^r  with  an  elephant  at  Exeter  Change, 
saved  Lady  Hamilton  from  falling  when  the 
melancholy  news  of  Lord  Nelson's  death 
arrived,  three  times  conversed  with  George  III., 
and  was  shut  up  in  a  room  with  Mr.  Kean's 
lion." 

Jolm  Thomas  Smith  might  have  added  that 
in  later  life  lie  kept  the  iiiints  at  the  British 
Museum. 

The  Dictionary  yields  other  food  for 
thought.  For  instance,  it  shows  who  was 
contemporary  with  whom  ;  and  ho  must 
be  well  up  in  dates  to  whom  a  year- 
book of  sucli  antiquity  brings  no  surprises. 
Many  will  need  to  be  reminded  that 
Charles   Lamb   could   have   had   first-hand 


knowledge  of  Dr.  Johnson  from  the  three 
women  who,  perhaps,  knew  him  best 
— Mme.  d'Arblay,  Hannah  More,  and  Mrs. 
Piozzi.  One  forgets  such  things.  Now  if 
Mme.  Piozzi  had  only  met  Wordsworth 
and  had  battered  his  ears  with  Johnsonian 
anecdote,  and  if  (but  this  is  improbable) 
Wordsworth  had  listened  to  her  with  any 
attention,  and  if  he  had  then  retailed  what 
he  had  heard  to  Mr.  Aubrey  do  Vere,  then 
Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere  would  have  enriched 
his  ReminkcetKes,  just  published,  with  some 
new  stories  of  the  great  Cham,  and  we 
should  all — from  Dr.  Birkbeck  HiU  down- 
wards— have  been  made  happy. 

W.  W. 


DRAMA. 


ALONE  among  the  notable  dramatists  of 
the  day,  Mr.  E.  C.  Carton  works  the 
vein  of  sentiment.  Vulgar  romance  is  too 
strong  for  him,  and  realism  he  abhors.  He 
loves  the  purely  idyllic,  which  he  cultivates, 
if  need  be,  in  the  dingy  surroundings  of  a 
Bloomsbury  second-hand  bookshop.  This 
\'iew  of  life  has  never  jiresented  itself  to 
Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  and  Mr.  Pinero 
has  toyed  with  it  only  to  desert  it  promptly 
for  a  study  of  the  perversities  and  hyjiocrisies 
of  human  nature.  The  author  of  "  Sunlight 
and  Shadow,"  "Liberty  Hall,"  and  "The 
Tree  of  Knowledge,"  makes  little  attempt 
to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature,  at  least  to 
such  nature  as  the  average  man,  Vliommc 
moyen  sensuel,  is  acquainted  with.  He  sets 
us  down  in  a  modern  Arcadia,  and  bids  us 
watch  the  loves  of  Strephon  and  Cloii — the 
one  in  riding  breeches  and  the  other  in  a 
Bond-street  costume.  As  even  goodness 
clo3's,  Mr.  Carton  finds  it  expedient  from 
time  to  time  to  diversify  his  idyll  with  a 
breath  of  wickedness  from  the  outer  world, 
to  introduce  a  serpent  into  his  Eden.  He 
does  not,  however,  think  it  necessary  to 
study  his  wickedness  at  first  hand.  He 
takes  the  most  suitable  conventional  type  of 
sin  in  man  or  woman  that  he  can  find,  gives 
us  a  sample  of  it  in  passing,  and  then 
resumes  his  portrayal  of  Arcadian  simplicity. 

Such,  I  take  it,  is  the  genesis  of  ' '  The 
Tree  of  Knowledge, "  with  which  Mr.  George 
Alexander  has  just  reopened  the  St.  James's 
Theatre.  Mr.  Carton  is  a  believer  in  the 
"  made  "  play.  The  truthful  play  has  never 
entered  into  his  calculations ;  and  this  may 
be  said  as  confidentl}'  of  "  The  Tree  of 
Knowledge  "  as  of  any  of  his  earlier  works. 
For  there  is  just  as  little  truth  in  the  flash 
adventuress  who  lives  on  the  wi'ock  of  men's 
lives  as  in  the  j'oung  heiress  who  for  senti- 
mental reasons  writes  her  first  chec^ue  in 
order  to  clear  oil  the  liabilities  of  the 
neighbouring  squire,  or  the  faithfid  land- 
steward  who,  like  Viola,  never  tells  his  love 
until  the  avowal  of  it  is  wrung  from  him  by 
circumstances.  Mr.  Carton's  aim  is  not  to 
l)reach  or  to  educate  :  it  is  simply  to  please. 


Tree  of  Knowledge"  for  a  faithful  por- 
traiture of  modem  country  life;  but  the 
play  is  nevertheless  destined,  I  should  think, 
to  a  greater  popularity  than  could  possibly 
attend  a  purely  realistic  studj',  equivalent  in 
merit.  After  all,  realism  on  the  stage, 
where  the  events  of  years  are  compressed 
into  hours,  and  where  there  are  invariably 
half-a-dozen  assorted  tjq^es  of  character,  is 
only  relative.  The  realistic  dramatist  gets 
no  nearer  his  object,  wliich  is  presumably 
the  rerife  vraie  of  life,  than  does  the 
ambitious  astronomer  who  mounts  on  a 
chair  to  look  at  the  stars. 


For  this  view  of  the  dramatist's  duty 
there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said.  Mr. 
Carton's  success  with  his  adopted  method 
proves   it.     Nobody    would    turn    to    "  The 


It  is  curious  to  note  how  many  of  the 
familiar  elements  of  fiction  Mr.  Carton 
impresses  into  his  dramatic  scheme — the 
baronial-hall,  the  encumbered  estate,  the 
foreclosed  mortgage,  the  undutiful  mar- 
riage, the  eloiiement  with  the  signal  of  the 
lamp  at  the  window,  the  heartless  ad- 
venturess, the  faithful  friend,  the  cynical 
roue,  the  bashful  swain,  hesitating  to  court 
the  heiress  because  of  her  money — they  are 
all  here,  our  old  acquaintances,  tangled 
merely  in  a  new  dramatic  skein.  Yet  they 
are  for  the  most  part  old  acquaintances 
whom  it  is  pleasant  to  meet.  The  worst 
f.ault  I  have  to  find  with  them  is  that  they 
talk  and  act  at  inordinate  length ;  for  Mr. 
Carton,  an  excellent  craftsman  as  a  rule, 
takes  five  long  acts  to  tell  a  story  the 
essential  features  of  which  one  can  forecast 
almost  from  the  beginning.  Just  consider 
for  a  moment !  In  Mrs.  Stanyon's  cottage, 
nosthng  under  the  wing  of  HoUingworth 
Manor,  the  abode  of  Sir  Mostyn  HoUing- 
worth (how  "reminiscent"  are  these  names 
of  the  sensational  novelette  !),  Nigil  Stanj'on 
confides  his  wretched  past  to  a  cj'nical 
friend,  one  EoupeU.  He  had  lost  his  heart 
to  an  adventuress  whom  he  had  met  abroad, 
and  who,  his  funds  being  exhausted,  had 
deserted  him  for  a  rich  admirer.  That  was 
two  years  before,  and  still  his  heart  bleeds. 
Hardly  has  the  tale  been  told  when  Brian 
HoUingworth,  heir  to  the  manorial  pro- 
perty, who  has  also  beeu  abroad,  returns  to 
announce  that  he  has  married  a  lady  of  no 
family  and  unknown  antecedents,  and  that 
he  relies  upon  his  old  friend  Nigil  to  make 
peace  with  his  father,  Sir  Mostyn,  as  to 
whose  acknowledgment  of  the  bride  he  has 
his  doubts.  Thus,  in  a  nutsheU  lies  the 
donnce  of  Mr.  Carton's  play ;  for  naturally 
the  adventuress  of  Nigil's  unhappy  past  and 
Brian  HoUingworth's  mysterious  bride  are 
one  and  the  same. 


The  untying  of  so  simple  a  dramatic  knot 
is  within  the  capacity  of  the  least  sophis- 
ticated j)laygoer.  The  first  act  of  the  five, 
indeed,  contains  aU  that  is  essential  to  the 
solution  of  tlie  author's  problem,  which,  I 
should  add,  comprises  for  the  adventuress  a 
sharp  disappointment  on  the  very  threshold 
of  her  new  life.  Not  that  Sir  Mostyn  dis- 
owns the  fascinating  BeUe  !  No ;  he  is  aU 
graciousness  to  his  erring  son's  bride.  But 
(after  the  fashion  of  the  novelette  again  !) 
the  family  are  "ruined."  Starting  with 
these  postidates,  the  author's  course  is  clear. 
First,  the  adventuress  must  be  got  rid  of. 
AVeU,  liere  is  the  cynical  man  of  the  world 
with  whom  in  the  end  she  can  elope.     The 
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Aufjiers  and  the  Dumas  killed  off  their 
wicked  heroines  at  the  end,  but  that  was 
because  an  elopement  under  the  then  French 
law  afforded  the  unfortunate  husband  no 
relief.  The  English  dramatist  in  the  like 
case  trusts  to  the  machinery  of  the  divorce 
court.  Secondly,  the  foreclosed  mortgage 
must  be  taken  up.  The  emancipated  heiress, 
rejoicing  in  the  possession  of  her  first  cheque- 
book, is  at  hand  to  do  that.  Thirdly,  Nigil 
must  be  consoled ;  and  again  the  sweet  and 
winning  Monica  throws  herself  into  the 
breach.  Mr.  Carton's  play,  in  short,  is  fitted 
together  with  a  neatness  that  suggests  that 
the  picture  has  been  made  for  the  frame 
rather  than  the  frame  for  the  picture. 


Being  in  need  of  an  adventuress,  the 
author  has  borrowed  one  from  contemporary 
fiction  without  pausing  to  consider  how  far 
she  accords  with  reality.  For  my  part,  I 
have  considerable  doubts  as  to  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  irresistible  Belle,  the  man- 
killing  tigress — mercenary,  unscrupulous, 
soulless,  with  a  heartless,  metallic  laugh, 
but  overwhelmingly  beautiful,  able  with  a 
smile  to  bring  her  foolish  husband  to  her 
feet  after  he  has  discovered  her  faith- 
lessness, and  casting  her  spell  over  the 
Mephistophelean  Roupell  himself.  It  is 
the  fashion  to  praise  the  actress  who 
undertakes  such  a  part,  and  I  own  that 
Miss  Julia  Neilson  throws  herself  valiantly 
enough  into  this  uncongenial  character  of 
BeUe.  But  if  there  were  she-devils  of  such  a 
type,  able  to  turn  the  heads  of  all  men  with 
whom  the}'  were  brought  into  contact,  I 
apprehend  they  would  require  to  possess 
other  qualities  than  the  purely  physical. 
The  Belle  of  Mr.  Carton's  play  is  a  magnifi- 
cent animal,  but  nothing'  more.  As  Miss 
Julia  Neilson  depicts  her — rightly  enough, 
no  doubt,  according  to  the  text — she  is  not 
only  unattractive,  but,  with  her  cynicism  and 
her  effrontery,  absolutely  gross  and  revolt- 
ing. It  is  not  by  such  attributes  as  these 
that  the  minds  of  men  are  beguiled.  This 
bold-eyed  adventuress  is  altogether  too 
transparent  a  character.  That  she  exists  as 
a  literary  and  dramatic  abstraction  we 
know,  but  it  is  time  she  were  brought 
into  some  sort  of  relation  with  human  nature 
as  it  lives  and  loves. 


As  Nigil,  Mr.  George  Alexander  has  one  of 
those  showy  parts  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  ro- 
mantic actor.  Nigil  is  a  young  man  with  a 
past — a  very  small  past,  as  such  matters  go. 
He  had  fallen  imder  the  influence  of  the 
terrible  Belle,  and  lived  under  it  until  the 
inevitable  rupture  came.  It  was  not  his 
faiilt ;  he  had  offered  his  divinity  marriage 
and  she  had  declined  it  in  favour  of  other 
more  brilliant,  if  less  durable,  connections. 
Nevertheless,  this  past  embitters  the  land- 
steward's  existence,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
circumstances,  as  he  believes,  that  disqualify 
him  for  the  love  of  the  innocent  Monica. 
This  is  the  way  of  the  conventional  drama  ; 
it  is  hardly  the  way  of  the  world.  But  with 
his  accent  of  conviction  in  the  part  Mr. 
Alexander  achieves  an  easy  rhetorical 
triumph.  Equally  successful  is  Mr.  H.  B. 
Irving  in  the  cynical  vein  as  the  detrimental 
EoupeU;  and  Mr.  F.  Terry  fulfils  satis- 
factorily  the    task   of    assuming   an   over- 


whelming infatuation  for  his  Circe.  When 
all  is  said  and  done,  however,  the  author 
is  at  his  best  in  depicting  the  serene  and 
gentle  cottage  life  of  Mrs.  Stanyon  and  her 
adopted  daughter,  untroubled  save  for  the 
misdemeanours  of  the  handy  man,  half- 
poacher,  half-gardener,  iipon  whose  im- 
perfect conception  of  his  social  obligations 
Mr.  Carton  relies  for  his  comic  rehef .  Here 
Miss  Fay  Davis  creates  a  charming  effect 
as  the  unsophisticated  heiress  who  has  to 
throw  herself  at  the  head  of  the  too 
scrupidous  Nigil  liefore  he  sees  her  drift. 
Hither,  too,  comes  the  spluttering  half- 
pay  major  of  Mr.  H.  V.  Esmond,  to  admire 
Monica  at  a  distance,  and  to  talk  about  his 
pets — Uncle  Theodore,  the  pig.  Squills,  the 
hedgehog,  and  the  rest  of  them.  What 
pastoral  simplicity,  to  be  sure  !  But  it  is 
these  scenes  of  the  play  that  one  recalls 
with  most  pleasure. 

J.  F.  N. 


THE   WEEK. 


THE  last  week  has  seen  a  lull  in  pub- 
lishing ;  but   some  interesting  books 
are  to  hand. 

The  book  of  the  week  is  the  Letters  of 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browninfj.  These,  with 
their  connecting  narrative,  supplied  by 
Mr.  F.  G.  Kenyon,  fill  two  thick  volimies. 
They  form  a  very  complete  memorial  of  the 
writer,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  their 
publication,  in  due  time,  was  contemplated 
by  Robert  Browning,  who,  on  his  wife's 
death,  begged  back  her  letters  from  her 
friends.  "The  letters,"  says  the  editor, 
"  when  once  collected,  were  not  destroyed,  as 
was  the  case  with  many  of  his  own  letters, 
but  carefully  preserved,  and  so  passed  into 
the  possession  of  his  son,  Mr.  E.  Barrett 
Browning,  with  whose  consent  they  are  now 
published."  They  are  chiefly  addressed  to 
Mr.  H.  S.  Boyd,  Mrs.  Martin,  Miss  Mitford, 
Miss  Browning,  Mrs.  Jameson,  Mr.  Chorley, 
and  to  Mr.  Kenyon  (the  editor),  who  was  a 
personal  friend  of  both  Robert  Browning 
and  his  wife,  and  was,  therefore,  well 
qualified  for  the  biographical  task  he  has 
now  brought  to  a  conclusion. 


The  motto  to  Dr.  Louis  Waldstein's  book 
on  Tlie  Sub-  Conscious  Self  and  its  Relation  to 
Education  and  Health  is  happily  related  to  a 
difficult  title,  and  is  no  more  than  the  familiar 
couplet  of  the  most  direct  of  poets : 

"  "What's  done  we  partly  may  compute. 
But  know  not  what's  resisted." 

Dr.  Waldstein  distinguishes  conscious  and 
sub-conscious  impressions,  and  says  : 

'  Everyone  will  at  once  appreciate  the  fact  that 
impressions  here  called  sub-conscious  are  by  far 
more  numerous  than  those  designated  as  con- 
scious ;  the  totahty  of  our  memory,  therefore, 
are  [sic']  made  up  to  a  far  greater  degree  of 
sub-conscious  than  of  conscious  impressions. 
The  accumulated  contents  of  our  memory 
govern  our  emotions,  our  thoughts,  and  actions, 
and  therefore  that  portion  of  oiu-  memory  made 
up  of  sub-conscious  impressions  and  their 
aggregate  must  necessarily  play  a  great  part  in 
our  individual  hfe." 

It  is  with  this  part,  and  how  it  is  played, 
that  Dr.  Waldstein  is  concerned. 


The  Potter's  Wheel  is  a  collection  of  sermons 
by  Dr.  John  Watson  ("Ian  Maclaren") 
preached,  we  imagine  —  but  this  is  not 
stated — to  his  large  Liverpool  congregation. 
"The  Potter's  "Wheel"  is  the  first,  fol- 
lowed by  "Loss  of  Goods,"  "Obscurity," 
"  "Vanishing  Illusions,"  "  The  Veiling  of 
the  Soul,"  "  The  World-Sorrow."  There 
are  also  sermons  on  "  Death  "  and  "  Our 
Departed."  Dr.  Robertson  dedicates  his 
book  to  Dr.  Robertson  NicoU — "  who  con- 
strained me  to  write." 


The  brilliant  series  of  lecttires  on  "Optics" 
which  Dr.  Silvanus  P.  Thompson  delivered 
at  the  Royal  Institution  last  Christmas  have 
been  collected  by  him  into  a  volume,  with 
the  title  of  Light  Visible  and  Inoisible.  In- 
troducing the  lectures  in  their  printed  form, 
Dr.  Thompson  says : 

"  Two  things  are  expected  of  a  lectm-er  who 
undertakes  a  coirrse  of  Christmas  lectures  at 
the  Royal  Institution.  In  the  first  place,  his 
discourses  must  be  illustrated  to  the  utmost ' 
extent  by  experiments.  In  the  second,  how- 
ever simple  the  language  in  which  scientific 
facts  and  principle'<  are  described,  every  dis- 
course must  sound,  at  least,  some  note  of 
modernity,  must  reflect  some  wave  of  recent 
science." 

These  conditions  are  fulfilled  in  the  book, 
which  records  numerous  experiments  by 
means  of  illustrations,  and  concludes  with 
a  chapter  on  "  Riintgen  Light." 


Mr.  W.  J.  Stillmaa',  who  is  the  Times 
correspondent  in  Rome,  and  a  briUiant 
essayist,  has  gathered  ten  papers,  which 
have  appeared  in  English  and  American 
magazines,  into  a  volume,  which  he  calls 
The  Old  Rome  and  the  New,  and  other  Studies. 
The  first  four  chapters  are  inspired  by  the 
author's  travels  and  domiciles.  After  the 
study  of  Rome,  which  gives  the  book  its  title, 
we  have  "Marathon  and  its  Brigands," 
"  My  Experience  in  a  Greek  Quarantine," 
and  "  An  American's  Reverie  over  London." 
The  last-named  essay  wiU  have  special 
interest  for  English  readers.  No  one  brings 
to  London  a  more  valuable  observation  than 
a  cultured  American.  A  more  personal 
paper  deals  with  "A  Few  of  Lowell's 
Letters,"  and  three  touch  on  art  under  the 
titles  of  "John  Ruskin,"  "The  Decay  of 
Art,"  and  "The  Revival  of  Art." 


In  Portrait  Miniat-ures  Mr.  George  C. 
WiUiamson  has  provided  students  with  a 
volume  less  sumptuous,  and  therefore  less 
expensive,  than  Dr.  Propert's  Llistory  of 
Miniature  Art,  the  standard  book  on  the 
subject.  Mr.  Williamson's  work  is  well 
illustrated. 


NEW  BOOKS   RECEIVED. 

THEOLOGICAI,   AND    BIBLICAL. 
The  Lisi  Things.    By  Joseph  Agar  Beet,  D.D.     Hodder  & 

Stoughton.    69. 
Leitees    feom    Heaven.     By  G.  E.  Watts,  M.A.    Darid 

Natt.    6ii. 
The    Chubch   Histosioai,    Society  :    Glastonbuey,     An 

AddreuB  by  the  Bishop  of  Stepney.     S.P.O.K. 
The  Liturgy  of  the   Ahtk-Nicene   Chubch.     By  F.  B. 

Warren,  B.D.    S.P.C.K. 
The  RiTacHLiAW  Theology  ^nd  the  Evangblical  Faith. 

By  James  Orr,  M.A.    Hodder  k  Stoughton.    2s.  6d. 
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The  Anolicak  CojiMDifioN  :  its  Positiou  and  Prospects. 

S.P.C.K.  „       ^ 

The   FiTHEBLT    HiSD.     By  Rev.  Edward  T.    Vaughan. 

OlFOED   COHFKBKNCES:     LlITT    IHD    StJMMKB    TBKMS,    1897. 

By  Joseph  Rickaby,  S.J.    Barns  &  Gates. 
Stafford  Hocsb  Lbctubbb.    By  the  Bishop  of  Stepney, 

and  Others.     S.P.C.K. 
SiDBLiGHTs  FEOH    Patmos.     By  GeOTge    Matheson,  D.D. 

Hodder  &  Stoughton.    6s. 

■WOMEH   OF  THB  OLD  TesIAMBNT  :    STUDIES  IK  WOMANHOOD. 

By  Rev.  Robert  F.  Horton,  M.A.    Service  &  Paton. 
The    Christ    of    God.     By   Charles    H.   Mann.      G 

Putnam's  Sons.    The  Knickerbocker  Press.    48. 
BIOGRAPHY    AND    HISTORY. 
Thb  Lbttebs  of  Klizabeth  Barrett  Browning.    Edited, 

with  Biographical  Additions,  by  Frederic  C.  Kenyon. 

2  vols.    Smith,  Elder  &  Co. 
Life    and    Lettebs    op    Dean    Chdech.     Edited  by   his 

Daughter,  Mary  C.  Church.    Macmillan  &  Co.    5s. 
A    Shoet    Histoet   of   the    Catholic    Chuech.     By  F. 

Goulburn  Walpole.    Bums  &  Oates.    3s. 
William  the  Silent.    By  Frederic  Harrison.    Macmillan 

&  Co.    2s.  6d. 

TSANSllTIONS  AND   RePEINTS  FROM  THE  OeiSINAL  SoUIlCES 

OF    European  Histoet  — thb   Witch    Pbbsecutions. 

P.  S.  King  4.  Son  (Philadelphia,  U.S.A.I. 
Thb    Seventh    Eael  of   Shaftesburt,  K.G.,   as   Social 

Repoemir.    By  Edwin  Hodder.    James  Nisbet  &  Co. 
The  Celtic  Chceoh  in  Iebland.    By  James  Heron,  D.D. 

Service  &  Paton.    6s. 
Religions  op  Peimitive  Peoples.    By  Daniel  G.  Brintou. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    6s. 
The  Literaev  Histoet  of  the  Amebican  Revolution. 

By  Moses  Coit  Tyler.     Q.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     128.  6d_ 

POETRY,    ESSAYS,    BELLES    LETTBES. 
Selections  fbom  the  Poets  :  Wobdswoeth.    By  Andrew 

Lang.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    es. 
Four  Poets  :  Selections  fbom  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
Shellev.  and  Keats.      Selected  by  Oswald  Crawford. 
Chapman  i  Hall.    3s.  6d. 
Steat  Thoughts  on  Reading.    By  Lucy  H.  M.  Soulsby. 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    28.  6d. 
Poetbait  Miniatures:  a  Handbook  fob  Collectoes.    By 
George  C.  Williamson,  Litt.D.    George  Bell  &  Sons. 
128.  6d. 
Realms  op  Unknown  Kings.  By  Laurence  Alma  Taderaa. 

Grant  Richards. 
Undine.    By  F.  de  la  Motte  Fouqu^.    Illustrated  by  Rosie 

M.  M.  Pitman.    Macmillan  &  Co.    6s. 
Mat  Cabols  ;  OE,  Ancilla  Domini.    By  Aubrey  de  Vere. 

Macmillan  &  Co.    New  edition.    6s. 
The  DmNE  Comedt  op  Dante  Alighieei.    Carey's  Trans- 
lation.   Edited  by  Oscar  Kuhns.    Thos.  Y.  Crowell  & 
Co.  (New  York). 
EssATs  OF  Schopenhauee.     Translated  by  Mrs.  Rudolf 

Dircks.    Walter  Scott. 
Wobdswoeth  at  Rtdal,  and  Other  Poems.     By  Tinsley 

Pratt.    John  Heywood.    2s.  6d. 
Cabmen    Deo    Nosteo:     Sacbed    Poems.      By    Richard 
Crashaw.     Edited  by  J.  R.  Tutin.    Wm.  Andrews  & 
Co.    3a.  6d. 
Life  op  Life,  and  Othbk  Vbkbe.    By  Arthur  L.  Salmon. 

Wm.  Blackwood  &  Sons.    2s.  6d. 
The  Old  Rome  and  the  New,  and  Other  Studies.    By 

W.  J.  Stallman.    Grant  Richards.    68. 
Social    Forces    in     German    Liteeatuee.       By     Kuno 
Francke,  Ph.D.    Second   edition.    Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
(New  York).    lOs. 
The    Sub-conscious   Self;    its   Relation  to   Education 
and    Health.      By  Louis    Waldstein,    M.D.      Grant 
Richards.    3s.  ed. 
Voices  in  the  Twilight.    By  L.  Cranmer-Byng.     Watts 
4  Co.    28.  6d. 

SCIRNTIFIC    AND    TECHNICAL. 
Chbmistrt  pob  Photogeaphers.    By  Chas.  P.  Townsend. 

Dawbarii  Sc  Ward.    Is. 
Light  Visible  avd  Invisible.    By  Silvanus  P.  Thompson, 
D.Sc.    Macmillan  &  Co.    OS. 

TRAVEL    AND    TOPOGRAPHY. 
The  Guide  to  South  Afeica.    Sampson  Low.     2b.  6d. 
The  County  Histories  of  Scotland:    a  Histoet  of  the 
CouNTT    OP    INVEBNBSB   (Mainland).    By  J.   Camer.m 
Lees,  LL.D.    Wm.  Blackwood  &  Sons.    7s.  6d. 
Black's  Guide  to  Bath  and    Bristol.      Edited  by  A.   R. 
Ho.)0  Moiicriefl.    Sixth  edition.    A.  C.  Black.    Is. 

EDUCATIONAL. 
Fibst   Latin    Exbecisbb.     By    Rev.  James    Went,   M.A, 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    Is 


NEW    EDITIONS  OF   FICTION. 
Mansfield  Pabk.    By  Jane  Ansten.     Ulnstrated  by  Hugh 

Thomson.    Macmillan  &  Co.    Ss.  6d. 
Newton    Foesteb.    By  Captain  Marryat.     Illustrated  by 

E.  J.  Sullivan.    Macmillan  &  Co.    3s.  6d. 
Maecella.  By  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.  Seventeenth  edition. 

Smith,  Elder  &  Co.    2s.  ed. 
The    Geet    Ladt.     By    Henry    Seton    Merriman.     New 

edition.    Smith,  Elder  &  Co.    6s. 

JUVENILE  BOOKS. 
Chibbupbe.  By  E.  Boyd  Bayly.  Hodder*  Stonghton.  Is. 
Mrs.  Mubrimjn's  Godchild.  By  H.  Louisa  Bedford. 
S.P.C.K.  Beside  the  Guns.  By  Mary  E.  Shipley. 
S.P.C.K.  Mes.  Rule's  Foundlings.  By  Annette 
Lyster.  S.P.C.K.  The  Homewaed  Votagb.  By 
Harry  Collingwood.  S.P.C.K.  The  Older  Beother. 
By  Pansy.  James  Nisbet  t  Co.  The  Stoet  of 
Edison.  By  Frank  Mundell.  Jarrold  ft  Sons.  Goals 
AND  Teibs.  By  V.  Brooke-Hunt.  S.P.C.K.  The 
Thebe  Admirals,  and  The  Three  Commandebs.  By 
W.  H.  G.  Kingston.  Griffith  Farran,  Browne  ft  Co. 
3s.  6d.  Foe  Treasure  Bound.  By  Harry  Colling- 
wood. Griffith  Farran,  Browne  &  Co.  6s.  Wee 
Doggie.  Nelson  &  Sons.  Is.  Cousin  Tom.  By  Wm. 
Turville.  Ash  Partners.  Vandbad  thb  Viking.  By 
J.  Storer  Olouston.  Nelson  &  Sons.  The  Dawn  op 
DAT:  1897.  S.P.C.K.  Pbank  and  Saion.  By  G. 
Manville  Fenn.  S.P.C.K.  A  Clerk  op  Oifobd  and 
His  Adventdbes  in  the  Bjeons'  Wae.  By  E.  Everett- 
Green.  Nelson  &  Sons.  5s.  Dr.  Bueleigh's  Boys. 
By  Charles  Edwardea.  Griffith  Farran.  6s.  Three 
CoMELT  Maids  ahd  Theie  Affairs.  By  Mary  L. 
Pendred.  Hutchinson  &  Co.  3b.  6d.  Leading  Strings. 
Gardner.  Is.  6d.  Jenht.  By  Mrs.  Edward.  Cart- 
wright.    Gardner. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Decorative  Heealdet  :  a  Practical  Handbook  op  its 
Artistic  Treatment.  By  G.  W.  Eve.  George  Bell  & 
Sons.  10s.  6d.  Nights  with  an  Old  Gunner.  By 
C.  J.  Cornish.  Seeley  &  Co.  6s.  Magic  :  Stage 
Illusions  and  Scientific  Diversions.  Edited  by 
Albert  A.  Hopkins.  Sampson  Low.  The  Isthmian 
Libeahv:  Boxing.  By  R.  G.  AUanson.Winn.  Edited 
by  B.  Fletcher  Robinson.  A.  D.  Innes  &  Co.  Gista 
Ttpogbaphica.  By  C.  T.  Jacobi.  3s.  fld.  Sporting 
AND  Athletic  Records.  By  H.  Morgan-Browne. 
Methuen  &  Co.  Is.  The  Hill  of  the  Gbaces  :  a 
Recobd  of  Investigation  among  the  Teilithons 
AND  Megalithio  SITES  OF  Tbipoli.  By  H.  S.  Cowper, 
F.S.A.    Methuen  &  Co.    10s. 


COEEESPONDENCE. 

A  Correction. 

1,  Marloes-road  :  Oct.  22. 

I  have  uot  seen  the  article  on  Minor  Poets  iu 
the  Quarterly,  where,  as  I  gather  from  the 
Ac.vdemy,  my  twitterings  are  judged  solely 
from  Tiallades  in  Blue  China.  But  most  of  the 
verse  in  (h-ass  of  Pa7-nnssus  is  earlier,  by  some 
ten  years  than  the  Balhules,  not  later,  as 
my  apologist  thinks.  This  is  tinimportant 
(especially  as  the  lines  he  mentions  are  later), 
but  in  the  name  of  my  outraged  country,  I 
i.rotest  that  there  were  no  witch -burnings  in 
S(v>tland  "  in  the  last  decade  "  as  the  reviewer 
of  the  newest  fiction  .seems  to  suppose  and 
not  more  than  two  or  three  in  the  last  century 
(nnn-lSOO).  A.  Lang. 

[A  comma  was  the  culprit.  The  writer 
meant  the  last  ten  years  of  the  period  in  which 
witches  were  burnt.] 


Mr   Marsh  Explains. 

1(53,  Piccadilly,  W. :  Oct.  23. 
of     my    story,     The     Diihe     and 
the  'Damsel,    on   p.    92    of    your    issue    dated 
October   23,    you   say,    "  Mr.   Richard  Marsh 
seems  to  produce  a  novel  every  week." 

The  assertion  suggests  a  form  of  misappre- 
hension under  which  re%-iewers  appear  apt  to 
labour— their  innocence  on  certain  points  being 
almost  equivalent  to  that  of  some  of  Her 
Majesty's   judges.       8ince   a  section  of  your 


readers  may  share  your  contributor's  innocence, 
I  must  ask  you  to  be  so  very  good  as  to  allow 
me  to  relieve  myself  of  the  onus  of  so  serious  an 
imputation. 

I  am  responsible  for  three  of  the  stories  which 
have  appeared  this  autumn.  One,  The  Crime 
and  the  Criminal,  was  finished  in  the  spring 
of  '94  ;  published  serially  in  '9G  ;  and  announced, 
as  a  book,  for  the  spring  of  '97 — then  post- 
poned on  account  of  the  Jubilee.  Another, 
The  Beetle,  was  written  in  '95,  appearing, 
serially,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
year.  While  the  third.  The  Diile  and  the 
Damsel,  was  the  only  book  I  wrote  last  year. 

Simultaneous  publica'ion  is  not  equivalent  to 
simultaneous  production.  Would  that  reviewers 
could  be  induced  to  understand  that  elementary 
truth  !  T  assure  you  I  had  no  wish  that  my 
books  should  be  treading  on  each  other's 
heels — circumstances  have  been  too  strong. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  produce  slowly. 
Kneading  a  story,  mentally,  is  a  delight,  setting 
it  forth  on  paper  is  about  as  bad  as  a  surgical 
operation. 

Richard  Marsh. 

[We  would  remind  Mr.  Marsh  that  there  are 
other  openings  for  a  surgical  operation,  as 
Sydney  Smith  once  pointed  out,  besides  its  use 
in  a  comparison.] 


"London  Signs  and  Inscriptions." 

Kensington:  Oct.  24. 

In  your  review  of  Mr.  Philip  Norman's  book 
(October  9),  your  reviewer  accepts  the  state- 
ment that  the  old  sign  of  the  Porler  and  the 
Dwarf  has  disappeared  from  Newgate-street,  and 
he  makes  the  humorous  suggestion  that  some- 
one with  time  and  money  to  spare  should  go  in 
quest  of  this  relic  which,  Mr.  Norman  thinks, 
may  yet  turn  up.  I  desire  to  say  that  at  an  in- 
finitesimal cost  of  time  and  money  I  have 
found  the  missing  (?)  sign,  which  is  to  be  s?en 
above  a  second-story  window  at  No.  7^i,  New- 
gate-street. This  is  not  its  original  position  : 
and  it  is  true,  as  Mr.  Norman  says  in  his  book, 
that  the  sign  disappeared  some  years  ago  from  its 
old  station  over  the  entrance  to  Bull  Head- 
court.  But  it  merely  went  a  few  yards  east- 
ward. The  present  Lord  Mayor,  who  owns 
the  property,  had  a  care  f.r  the  Porter  and 
the  Dwarf,  and  caused  the  old  sculptured  stone 
to  be  built  into  one  of  the  new  build- 
ings he  then  erected. 

This  sign,  by  the  way,  is  by  no  means  with- 
out literary  aud  historical  interest.  The  porter 
is  William  Evans  a  colossal  Welshman  who 
served  Charles  I.  The  dwarf  is  Sir  Jeffrey 
Hudson,  who  was  page  to  Queen  Henrietta 
Maria.  His  introduction  to  the  Court  is  thus 
described  by  Sir  Walter  in  a  note  to  Peveril 
<>/'  the  Peak-:  "Hudson's  first  appearame  at 
Court  was  his  being  presented,  as  mentioned 
in  the  text,  in  a  pie,  at  an  entertainment  given 
by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  to  Charles  I.  and 
Henrietta  Maria.  ITpon  the  same  occasion  the 
Duke  presented  the  tenant  of  the  pasty  to  the 
(Jueeu,  who  retained  him  as  her  page.  When 
about  eight  years  of  age  he  was  but  eighteen 
or  twenty  inches  high,  and  he  remained 
stationary  at  that  stature  till  he  was  thirty 
years  old,  when  he  grew  to  the  height  of 
three  feet  nine  inches,  and  there  stopped." 
Evans,  the  giant,  stood  seven  feet  six 
inches,  and  once  at  a  masque  at  Whitehall 
he  considerably  astonished  the  company  by 
pidling  Sir  Jeffrey  out  of  his  pocket.  Other 
stories  are  told  of  this  curious  pair,  and 
particularly  of  the  dwarf,  who  carried  an  heroic 
soul  in  his  tiny  carcase.  He  fought  a  duel  with 
a  young  gallant  of  the  Court,  named  Croft. 
Croft  entered  the  field  armed  with  a  syringe, 
with  which  he  threatened  to  drown  his  anta- 
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gonist.  But  when  it  came  to  pistols,  Croft 
fell  dead  at  the  dwarf's  first  shot.  Sir  "WiUiam 
Davenant  has  some  funny  lines  recording  a 
supposed  fight  between  Sir  Jeffrey  and  a  turkey- 
cock.  I  believe  there  is  a  portrait  of  Sir  Jeffrey 
by  Vandyke  ;  but  its  height  in  its  relation  to 
Evans's  may  be  studied  in  Newgate-street  with 
the  aid  of  opera-glasses. 

A.  A. 


BOOK-EEVIEWS  EEVIEWED. 

The  critics  recognise  that 
Courageous."  Mr.  Ivipling's  actual  story  is 
By  K'J^dyara      ^f  the  shortest  and  slightest. 

The  making  of  Harvey 
Cheyne,  the  spoilt  youth  who  tumbles  off  a 
Cunard  liner  almost  straight  into  Disko 
Troop's  dory  might  have  been  told,  they 
seem  to  indicate,  in  fiftj'  pages.  The  book 
attains  its  dimensions  by  virtue  of  its  de- 
€ri]5tions  of  the  cod-fishing,  the  minute- 
ness of  which  breeds  astonishment  in  the 
■critics.     Says  the  Times  : 

' '  All  the  varied,  exciting  incidents  of  a  summer's 
-cod-fishing  are  sketched  in  Mr.  Kipling's  best 
manner.  How  he  comes  to  be  able  to  give  such 
marvellously  clear  impressions  and  to  ofTer  so 
complete  a  picture  (unless,  perchance,  he  has 
himself  gone  through  the  same  discipline  as 
Harvey  Cheyne)  is  a  mystery.  As  usual,  the 
wealth  of  detiil  is  amazing.  He  has  told  us 
bis  ideal  of  the  imova  vita — a  paradise  where 
the  artist  shall  "draw the  Thing  as  he  sees  It 
for  the  God  of  Things  as  They  Are "  ;  and, 
indeed,  this  hfe  is  scarce  long  enough  to  gain 
the  multiform  experience  of  which  we  seem  to 
grt  the  essence  in  writings  Hke  his." 

And  the  Chro>iioIe\t  vaooA  is  the  same  :  "  Mr 
Kipling's  amazing  knowledge  of  the  tech-, 
nique  of  his  subject  appals  us  as  it  has 
appalled  us  before."  Of  fault-finding  there 
is  little.     The  Times  remarks  that 

" .  .  .  the  worst  a  hostile  critic  could 
say  of  Captains  Courageous  would  be  to 
■call  it  a  glorified  boy's  book.  There  would 
be  some  truth  in  this,  no  doubt,  but  only 
very  superior  persons  need  think  less  of  it 
on  that  score.  For,  after  all,  what  are  men 
but  boys  writ  large  ?  In  many  matters  their 
taste  is  much  alike — notably,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a  good,  rousing  story— and  if  any  one  be 
found  to  deny  that  Captains  Courageous  answers 
this  description  we  '  disable  his  judgment.'  " 

The  Chronicle  points  out  that  Captains 
Courageout  is  one  of  the  few  books  that 
justify  the  vogue  of  the  short  story  writ 
large.  "Mr.  Kipling  is  one  of  the  very 
ifew  who  are  not  hampered  by  the  new 
ilimits,  and  who  do  not  need  to  complain  of 
them.  A  master  of  episode,  he  has  yet  to 
•convince  us  that  a  broader  basis  of  art  is  at 
"the  command  of  his  genius." 

That  "  broader  basis  of  art  "  is  just  what 
"the  Westminster  Gazette  thinks  Mr.  Kipling 
has  already  attained,  and  hashere  abandoned; 

"  As  a  tour  de  force  in  vivid  description  one 
caimot  imagine  the  thing  better  done  ;  but  it  is 
little  short  of  a  liberty  to  ask  us  to  accept 
('aj)tains  Courai/eous  as  a  worthy  successor  to 
Plain  Tales  and  Muni/  Innntions  in  the  realm 
of  fiction.  It  is  Mr.  Kipling  himself  who  has 
spoiled  the  market  for  so  exiguous  a  tale  ;  and 
it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  so  finished  a  crafts- 
man is  not  acutely  aware  of  its  deficiencies.  He 
must  then  wish  us  to  accept  it  as  a  contribution 
to  the  knowledge  of  mankind  under  strange 
■conditions,  and  as  such  it  is,  no  doubt  as  good 
■as  it  cau  be.     But  will  Mr.  Kipling  forgive  the 


wish  that  he  of  all  men  should  do  work  worthier 

of  his  gifts?" 

The  <S^  James's  Gazette  is  always  critical ; 
and  its  reviewer  expresses  the  opinion  that 
the  book  "  wotild  be  all  the  better  for  a 
little  thinning  among  the  smart  phrases  and 
technical  terms.  They  are  too  tliick  on  the 
ground,  and  spoil  each  other.  Mr.  Kipling 
seems  as  if  he  had  got  a  note-book  full 
and  must  work  them  all  off  somehow.  It 
reminds  one  of  the  history  exams,  at  school, 
when  we  crammed  in  by  hook  or  by  crook 
every  fact  and  date  in  our  repertory."  The 
same  critic  objects  to  Harvey  ChejTie's 
manner  of  falling  overboard  and  his 
picking  up  : 

"We  have  no  objection  to  impossibUities  : 
they  are  the  salt  of  fiction.  But  this  particular 
incident,  which  might  have  been  managed  in 
half  a  dozen  other  ways,  makes  a  tax  upon 
our  credulity.  Observe  :  a  tiny,  single-handed, 
open  row-biat  fishing  in  a  sea  which  poops  a 
Cunarder.  It  is  a  serious  flaw  at  the  beginning 
of  a  book  aU  about  the  water,  because  it 
throws  some  suspicion  on  the  genuineness  of 
the  apparently  marvellous  familiarity  with  sea- 
life  that  follows.  And  it  comes  of  overdoing 
the  details,  which  is  Mr.  Kipling's  besetting 
sin.  The  boy  might  easily  have  fallen  over- 
board fooling  around  in  an  ordinary  way  ;  but 
then  we  should  not  have  had  the  '  turtle-back  ' 
and  the  '  low,  gray  mother- wave '  that  '  swimg 
out  of  the  fog  and  tucked  him  under  one 
arm,'  &o.  It  is  very  picturesque  ;  but  when 
you  are  ivaslied  off  the  stern  of  a  liner  by  a 
mother-wave,  or  any  other  wave,  you  don't 
find  many  open  row-boats  plying  cheerily  in 
your  vicinity." 

But  the  St.  James's  acuteness  has  not  been 
unchallenged,  and  the  following  letter  has 
since  appeared  in  its  columns  : 

"It  is  strange  that  your  critic  should  have 
fallen  foul  on  a  point  of  seamanship  with  Mr. 
Rudyard  Kipling  —  one  of  those  very,  very 
scarce  writers  in  whom  sailors  recognise  a  man 
who  knows  what  he  is  talking  about.  Harvey 
Cheyne  was  not  '  wasied  '  off  the  stern  of  the 
liner.  Who  could  have  thought  that  he  was  ? 
He  overbalanced  himself  and  fell  off.  l'oi7« 
tout.  That  an  open  boat  was  near  him  at  the 
time  would  not  have  surprised  your  critic  had 
he  ever  seen  the  fish  going  from  smack  to 
carrier  in  the  North  Sea  in  heavy  weather." 


'  The  Pomp  of 


All  the  critics  are  struck 
the  Laviiett'es."  by  the  character  of  Mr.  Par- 
By  Gilbert  Parker,  j^^^,^  hero  —  weak  in  life, 
strong  only  in  his  death  hour — the  Hon. 
Tom  Perrol.  "  A  very  life-like  study  of  the 
incontinent  man  and  iiis  devious  ways,"  says 
the  Atkenteum.  And  the  Chronicle  says : 
"  Mr.  Parker  has  drawn  him  carefully  and 
cleverly.  One  doesn't  dislike  the  Hon.  Tom, 
though  one  recognises  clearly  enough  what 
a  thorough-paced  detrimental  he  is.  He  is 
sympathetically  touched ;  he  is  left  just 
enough  of  the  saving  grace  of  courage  to 
hold  our  interest  while  he  is  above  ground  ; 
the  while  we  feel  that  nothing  in  his  life  be- 
came him  like  the  manner  of  his  leaving  it." 
The  story  as  a  whole  is  not  much  to  the 
Chronicle  reviewer's  taste,  but  he  is  "  ready 
and  willing  to  assert  that  it  does  Mr.  Parker 
no  discredit.  It  is  always  delicately,  if  not 
quite  always  strongly,  wrought."  The 
Scotsman  repeats  the  Chfonicle''s  note  of 
qualified  praise :  "  Mr.  Parker's  new  story 
shows   some   falling   off  from  the  genuine 


literary  achievement  of  Tlie  Seats  of  the 
Might//.  It  has  fine  passages,  and,  taken  as 
a  whole,  it  may  be  said  to  be  a  clever  story 
of  the  modern  melodramatic  order,  with 
picturesque  effects,  exciting  incidents,  and  a 
sensational  climax.  But  it  is  also  a  psycho- 
logical study  of  a  somewhat  tinwholesome 
order,  and  the  morbid  humanity  of  the 
Honourable  Tom  Perrol  and  his  feminine 
victims  is  not  an  edifying  subject.  More- 
over, the  style  is  a  little  slipshod.  Mr. 
Parker  is  capable  of  much  finer  work." 

The  Glasgow  Herald  is  struck  by  the  title 
of  the  book :  "Mr.  Parker  is  sing^arly 
fortunate  in  his  titles,  for  they  sound  well 
and  they  stick  in  the  mind." 


"InKedar's       '^^^     '^"'^^     -3/rt^^     Gazette     re- 
Teats."    By      viewer    takes    up     half    his 
^jieSiaSf      space  in  exclaiming  Uke  little 
Jack   Horner,  when  he   had 
pulled  out  a  plum,   "  Oh,  what  a  good  boy 
am  I !  " — so  pleased  is  he  to  find  one  book 
of  which  he  "  can  say  at  once,  and  without 
afterthought,  '  This  is  good.'  " 

"  Such  a  book  is  In  Kedar's  Tents.  It  brings 
^vith  it<a  rest  from  the  weariness  of  disapproval. 
After  the  first  few  pages  one  ceases  to  criticise 
one  can  only  enjoy.  And,  at  the  end,  looking 
back,  one  finds  that  criticism  has  been  st'fled, 
not  by  mere  sensational  interest,  but  by  sheer 
excellence.  The  book  falls  short  in  no  particular 
of  its  ideal.  It  is  a  story  of  intense  excitement, 
yet  the  psychology  aud  the  characterisation 
are  admirable.  The  narrative  is  faithful  and 
convincing,  the  conversations  are  lifelike.  There 
are  no  loose  ends,  and  the  last  chapter  brings 
the  lovers  together.  What  more  can  we  ask  ? 
The  book  is  good." 

The  Saturday  reviewer  remarks  in  much 
the  same  mood  :  "  Even  in  the  age  of  good 
writing  and  brilliant  narration,  In  Kedar's 
Tents  is  certain  to  make  its  mark."  He 
thinks  that  the  picture  of  Spain  given  in 
this  story  is  as  vivid  as  that  of  Russia  in 
The  Sowers. 

The  Bailg  News  does  not  find  the  theme 
"  so  appealing"  as  that  of  Tlie  Sowers,  but 

"the  novel  presents  the  same  combination 
of  an  adventurous  plot  and  keen  character 
drawing — a  combination  as  rare  as  it  is  admir- 
able. Mr.  Merriman  sees  Hfe  largely,  and  is 
aware  of  its  subtler  significance.  He  is 
interested  in  the  play  of  character  and  in  noting 
the  idiosynoracies  that  are  its  more  intimate 
revelations." 

The  Manchester  Courier  thinks  that  Mr. 
Merriman's  master  quality  is  his  power  to 
carry  his  readers  into  unaccustomed  regions. 
"Above  all,  Mr.  Merriman's  fights  are 
delicious.  His  men  are  aU  '  bonnie  fighters.' ' ' 


People's  Edition,  price  6d.,  with  Portrait.    (Special  terms 
for  quantities.) 

JOSEPH  MAZZINI:  a  Memoir  by  E.  A.  V., 

with  Two  Essays  by    MAZZINI:    "THOUGHTS    on 
DEMOCRACY"  and  "THE  DUTIES  of  MAN." 


"  E.  A.  V.'s  Memoir  of  Mazzini  is,  we  are  t?lad  to  see,  now 
issued  at  sixpence,  so  that  ii  can  be  procured  and  read 
DV  everyone  interested  in  the  development  and  growth  of 
Democracy." — Fall  Mall  Gazette. 
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SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTma  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE. 

HISTORICAL  CHURCH  ATLAS.    Illustrating  the  History  of  Eastern  and  Western  Christendom, 

until  the  Reformation,  and  that  of  the  Anglican  Communion  until  the  present  day.      By  EDMUND  McCLDRE,  il.A.     Containing  18  Coloured  Maps  besides  some  50  Maps- 
in  the  Text.    Ito,  cloth  boards,  16s.  '  [In  the  press. 

THE   ANCIENT    HEBREW    TRADITION    as    ILLUSTRATED   hy  the   MONUMENTS.     A 

Protest  against  the  Modern  School  of  Old  Testament  Criticism.     By  Dr.  FRITZ  HOMME  L,  Professor  of  tbe  Semitic  Languages  in  the  University  of  Munich.     Translated 
from  the  fJennan  by  EDMUND  McCLURE,  M.A.,  and  LEONARD  CROSSLE.    "With  Map.    Large  post  8vo,  buckram  boards,  5s. 

*'  "We  are  profoundly  grateful  to  Dr.  Hommel  for  work  whose  results  will  do  much  to  reassure  many  a  timid  and  distressed  believer." — Record. 

'*  We  can  recommend  Dr.  Hommel'e  well-argued  and  deeply  interesting  book  to  the  careful  consideration  of  all  Biblical  students."— 0.r/>>r(/  Review. 

THEODORE  and  WILFRITH.     Lectures  delivered  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  December,  1896,  by 

the  Rierht  Rev.  G.  F.  BROWNE,  D.D.,  D.CL.,  Bishop  of  Bristol.     Small  poet  8vo,  with  several  Illustrations,  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d. 
*'  Tbe  Bishop's  polemic  is  sturdy  in  argument,  but  scrupulously  temperate  in  tone,  and  it  need  hardly  lie  said  that  he  illustrates  bis  thesis  with  great  ecclesiastical  and 
arch  geological  learning." — Times  (September  17). 

SIDE    LIGHTS   on    CHURCH    HISTORY.— THE    LITURGY    and    RITUAL    of  the   ANTE- 

NICENE  CHURCH.    By  the  Rev.  F.  E.  WARREN,  B.D.,  F.S.A.    Demy  Svo,  cloth  boards,  5s. 

CHRISTIAN   LIFE   in  SONG   (TE  DEUM  LAUDAMUS).-THE   SONG   and  the  SINGERS. 

By  the  late  Mrs.  RUNDLE  CHARLES.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  3a.  6d.  [/"  the  pn'ss. 


THE    STRUGGLE    of  the  NATIONS :  Egypt,   Syria,  and 

Asb-yria.    By  Professor  MASPERO.     Edited  by  tbe  Rev.  Professor  SAY CE.    Trans- 
lated byM.  L.  McCLURE.    With  Mops,  .'i  Coloured  Plates,  and  over  400  Illustrations. 
Demy  4to  (approximately),    cloth,  bevelled  boards,  268. ;    half-morocco  (bound  by 
Riviere),  50s. 
This  is  a  companion  volume  to  *'  The  Dawn  of  Civilization,"  and  contains  the  History  of 
the  Ancient  Peoples  of  the  East  from  the  XlVth  Egyptian  Dynasty  to  the  end  of  the 
Bamesside  period.     This  interval  covers  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  and  their 
Exodus  therefrom.    The  recent  discovery  of  an  Egyptian  Stele  mentioning  the  Israelites 
gives  special  interest  to  this  volume,  where  the  matter  is  discussed  with  his  usual  acumen 
by  the  Author. 

"  Tlie  translation  by  M.  L.  McClure  is  in  both  caseq  excellent.     Professor  Maspero's  presentation  of  the 
new  learning  is  at  once  eminently  pojiular  and  attractive."— riui^s. 

THE  DAWN  of  CIVILIZATION  (EGYPT  and  CHALD.ffiA). 

New  and  Revised  Edition.  Bv  Professor  MASPERO.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  P-ofes'^nr 
SAYCP:.  Translated  by  M.  L.  McCLURE.  With  Map  and  ever  470  Illustrations, 
including  3  Coloured  Platea  Demy  4to  (approximately),  cloth,  bevelled  beards,  24s. ; 
half -morocco  (bound  by  Riviere),  48a. 
Professor  Maspero,  by  using  the  result  of  the  moat  recent  researches  in  Egypt  and 
Mesopotamia,  has  brought  this  New  Edition  up  to  the  latest  date. 

THE    ROMANCE    OF    SCIENCE. 
THE     MACHINERY    of    the    UNIVERSE.      Mechanical 

( 'onceptions  of  Physical  Phenomena.  By  A.  E.  DOLBEAR,  A.B..  A.M.,  JI.E  , 
Ph. D.,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy,  Tuft's  College,  Mass.  Small  i)rist  Mvo, 
with  several  Diagrams.    Cloth  boards,  2s. 

THE  SPLASH  of  a  DROP.    By  Prof.  Worthington.    With  | 

uumernus  niiifrrnms.    Post  8vo,  cloth  boards.  Is.  Gd.  , 

OUR  SECRET  FRIENDS  and  FOES.    By  Percy  Faraday ! 

FRANKLAND,     Ph.D.,     B.Sr.    (London),    F.R.S.       Third    Edition,    Revised    and 
Enlarged.     Post  8vo.  cloth  boards,  3s. 
"  It  IS  :i  liiiok  which  every  clLTgyman,  every  magistrate,  every  guardian  of  the  poor,  every  governor  of  a 
Ktliool  uijglit  to  possess  and  Taat^ter."— Guardian. 

COLOUR.     By  Captain  Abney,  F.R.S.     With  numerous 

Diafframs.    Post  8vo,  cloth  boards,  2s.  Od. 

COAL.    By  Prof.  R.  Meldola.     With  numerous  Diagrams. 

Post  8vo,  cloth  boards,  2s.  6(1. 

DISEASES  of  PLANTS.    By  Prof  Marshall  Ward.    With 

numerous  IllustratioDs.     Pnst  hvo,  clotJi  Inmrds,  2s.  H(\. 

TIME  and  TIDE :  a  Romance  of  the  Moon.    Third  Edition, 

Revi.sed.  By  Sir  ROBERT  .S.  BALL,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Royal  Astronomer  of  Ireland. 
Illustrated.     Post  8vo,  cloth  boards,  2s.  Cd. 

By  the  late  Charles 

rons  Illustrations.     Post  Svo,  cloth 

THE  BIRTH  and  GROWTH  of  WORLDS.     A  Lecture  by 

Prof.  GREEN,  M.A.,  F.R.S.     Post  Svo,  cloth  hoards.  Is. 

SOAP  BUBBLES  and  the  FORCES  which  MOULD  THEM. 

Being  a  Course  of  Three  Lectures  delivered  at  the  London  Institution,  in  December, 
1889,  and  January,  1890,  before  a  Juvenile  Audience.  By  C.  V.  BOYS,  A.R.S.M., 
F.R.S.    With  numerous  Diagrams.    Post  8vo,  cloth  boards,  28.  6d. 


PATRIARCHAL    PALESTINE.    By  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce, 

Professor  of  Assyriology,  Oxford.    Crown  8vo,  with  Map,  buckram  boards,  4s. 
[This  book  is  the  First  to  apply  the  Tel-el-Amania  Tablets,  both  published  and  un- 
publislied.  towards  elucidating  the  condition  of  Syria  at  this  period.    It  also  contains  a  recent 
and  important  revision  of  the  Egyptian  Geographical  Lists  bearing  on  Palestine.] 

THE    "  HIGHER  CRITICISM  "  and  the  VERDICT  of  the 

MONUMENTS.     By  the  Rev.  Professor  SAYCE,  Queen's  College,  Oxford.     Fifth. 
Edition,    Demy  8vo,  buckram,  bevelled  boards,  7s.  6d. 
"  Areallv  valuable  and  important  work  ;  perhaps  the  best  which  Professor  Sayce  has  yet  written." 

Academy. 

ANCIENT  HISTORY  from  the  MONUMENTS  —THE  HIS- 

TORY  of  BABYLONIA.    Bv  the  late  GEORGE  SMITH.    Edited  and  brought  up  to 
date  by  the  Rev.  Professor  A.  H.  SAY'CE.    Fcap.  Svo,  cloth  boards,  2s. 

THE  CONVERSION  of  the  HEPTARCHY.     By  the  Right 

Rev.    G.     F.    BROWNE,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,   Bishop  of  Bristol.       Small  post  8vo,  with 
several  Illustrations,  cloth  boards,  33. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  in  THESE  ISLANDS  before 

the  COMING  of  AUGUSTINE.    By  the  Right  Rev.  G.  F.  BROWNE,  D.D.,  D.C.L., 
Bishop  of  Bristol.    Post  Svo,  cloth  boards,  Is.  6d. 

AUGUSTINE    and   HIS   COMPANIONS.      By  the   Right 

Rev.  G.    F.    BROWNE,    D.D.,   D.C.L.,   Bishop  of  Bristol.       Small  post  Svo,  cloth 


THE  STORY  of  a  TINDER-BOX. 


SPINNING  TOPS.    The  Operatives'  Lecture  of  the  British 

Association  Meeting  at  Leeds,  September,  18!I0.  By  Prof.  J.  PERRY,  M.E.,  D.Sc, 
F.R.S.    .With  numerous  Diagniins.     Post  Svo,  cloth'lMards,  2s.  Cd. 

THE  MAKING  of  FLOWERS.     By  the  Rev.  Prof.  George 

HKNSLOW,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.  With  several  Illustrations.  Post  6vo,  cloth 
bourds,  :i.s.  Ud, 

STAR  ATLAS.     Gives  all  the  Stars  from  1  to  65  magni- 

tude  between  the  North  Pole  and  '.W  South  Declination,  and  all  Nebulai  and  Star 
Clusters  which  are  visible  in  telescopes  of  moderate  powers.  Translated  and 
Adapted  from  the  German  of  Dr.  KLEIN,  by  the  Rev.  E.  McCLURE,  M.A. 
Imperial  Ito,  with  IB  Charts  and  80  jjages  Illustrative  Letterpress.  Cloth 
boards,  7s. 6d. 

EVENINGS  at  the  MICROSCOPE ;  or,  Researches  among 

the  Minuter  Organs  and  Forms  of  Animal  Life.  By  the  late  P.  H.  GOSSE,  F.R.S. 
A  New  Edition,  Revised  by  A.  JEFFREY  BELL,  M.A.,  Secretary  R.M.S.,  Professor 
of  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Zoology  in  King's  College,  London.  Profusely 
illustrated.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  6b. 


THE   BIBLE   in  the  LIGHT   of   TO-DAY.     By  the  Rev 

CHARLES  CROSLEGH,  D.D.    Post  Svo,  cloth  boards,  6s. 

BIBLE  PLACES ;  or,  the  Topography  of  the  Holy  Land. 

A  Succinct  Account  of  all  the  Places,  Rivers,  and  Moimtains  of  the  Land  of  Israel 
■mentioned  in  ihe  Bible,  so  far  as  they  have  been  identified;  together  with  their 
Modern  Names  and  Historical  References.  By  the  Rev.  Canon  H.  B.  TRISTRAM, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.     New  Edition,  brought  up  to  date.    With  Map.    Crown  Svo,  53. 

VERSES.      By  Christina    G.  Rossetti.      Reprinted    from 

"  Called  to  be  Saints,"  "  Time  Flies,"  and  "  The  Face  of  the  Deep."  Small  post  Svo, 
printed  in  red  and  black  on  hand-made  paper,  buckram,  top  edge  gilt,  38.  6d.  ; 
limp  roan,  5s. ;  liuip  morocco,  7s.  lid. 

THE  FACE  of  the  DEEP.    A  Devotional  Commentary  on 

the  Apocalypse.  By  CHRISTINA  G.  ROSSETTI,  Author  of  "Time  Flies,"  &c. 
Demy  Svo,  cloth  boards,  7s.  6d. 

TRACES  of  GREEK  PHILOSOPHY  and  ROMAN  LAW  in 

the  NEW  TESTAMENT.  By  the  Rev.  EDWARD  HICKS,  D.D.,  D.CL.  Small 
post  Svo,  cloth  boards,  3s. 

CHURCH    HISTORY    in    QUEEN    VICTORIA'S    REIGN. 

By  the  Rev.  MONTAGUE  FOWLER,  M.A.,  Chaplain  to  the  late  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.    Small  post  Svo,  cloth  boards,  3s. 

ADDRESSES  and  SERMONS.     By  Basil,  Archbishop   of 

Smyrna.  Translated  (with  his  permission)  by  the  Rev.  A.  BAKER,  R.N.  Small 
post  Svo,  cloth  boards.  Is.  6d. 

THE     ANGLICAN     COMMUNION  :     its     Position    and 

Prospects.  Sermons  preached  in  St.  James's  Church,  Piccadilly,  in  July  and 
August,  IS97,  bv  the  ARCHBISHOP  of  CAPETOWN,  the  ARCHBISHOP  of 
RDPERTSLAND,  the  ARCHBISHOP  of  SYDNEY,  the  BISHOP  of  CALCUTTA,, 
and  the  BISHOP  of  KENTUCKY.     Small  post  Svo,  cloth  boards,  2s. 

THE  PAPAL  CONCLAVES.   By  the  Rev.  Canon  Pennington, 

M.A.    Small  post  Svo,  cloth  boards.  Is.  6d. 

OUTLINES    of   the    HISTORY   of    THEOLOGICAL 

LITERATURE  of  the  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND  from  the  REFORMATION  to  the 
CLOSE  of  the  EIGHTEKNTH  CENTURY.  The  Bishop  Paddock  Lectures.  By 
JOHN  DOWDEN,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Eiiinburgh.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  boards,  3s. 

HANDY  BOOK  (A)  of  the  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND.     By  the 

Rev.  EDWARD  L.  CUTTS,  D.D.      New  and  Improved  Edition.      Crown  Svo,  cloth. 


LONDON:    NOETHUMBERLAND    AVENUE,    W.C;    43,    QUEEN    VICTOEIA    STEEET,    E.G. 
2II_ BEIGHTON:    129,    NOETH     STEEET. 

Printed  by  ALKXAvnRR  4  SHE"" EARD,  Loiiad<»Ie  Priniing  Works.  Ohttnoery  Lane;  Publisheil  for  the  Propriator  by  PETER  QBORGB  ANDREWS,  43,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 
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SATURDAY,    NOVEMBER    6,    1897. 


Pbice  3d. 
[Beghtered  as  a  Newspaper."] 


CATALOGUES. 


T 


O  BOOKP.TIYERSand  LIBRARIANS  of  FREE 

\KIKS  -I'Im  NOVEMBER  CATALOGUES  of  Valuable 
\M>  \v-m;i.s  :iiid  NEW  KEMAINDERS,  offered  at 
Iv  iiiliiii  I  II.'  Now  Keady,  and  will  be  sent  post  free 
fdi.ii  iM  \v.  i(.  SMITH  &  SON,  Library  Department, 
L..tui.-ii.  W.C. 


POTTER'S  BOOK  CATALOGUE  on  General 
Literature  (No.  117,  for  OCTOBER),  at  reduced  prices,  post 
free.  Sporting  Works  purchased.— William  Potter,  30,  Exchange 
Street  East,  Liverpool. 


F 


OREIGN     BOOKS     and     PERIODICALS 

promptly  supplied  on  moderate  terms. 

CATATjORUES  on  appUeation. 

DULAU    t    CO.,    S7,    SOHO    SQUARE. 


w 


ILLIAMS        &        NORGATE, 

IMPORTERS  OP  FOREIGN  BOOKS. 
Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  20,  South  Frederick  Street, 
Edinburgh,  and  7,  Broad  Street,  Oxford. 
CATALOGUES   post  free   on  application. 


T 


H.  WOHLLEBEN, 

FOREIGN  BOOKSELLER. 

45,  Great  Russell  Street  (Opposite  the  British  Museum), 

Supplies  all  Foreign  Boolts  and  Periodicals  at  the  most  modera  te 

prices. 

CATALOGUES  on  application. 


W 


THACKER         &         CO., 

PUBLISHERS, 

2,  Creed  Lane,  London,  E  C. 

And  at  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Simla. 

MS3.  considered  for  Publication.  [Established  1819. 

A  large  Clientele,  in  all  parts  of  the  East. 


AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

GP.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  and 
•  B(->OKSELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New 
York,  and  24.  BEDFORD  STREET.  LONDON,  W.O.,  desire  to  call  the 
atttutiou  of  the  READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities 
preBented  by  their  Branch  House  in  London  for  filling,  on  the  most 
(avoumlile  terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDAJtD  PUBLICA- 
TIONS and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOORS  and  PERIODICALS  - 
CATALOGUES  sent  on  application. 


MR.  MOSHER'S  New  und  Complete  Descriptive 
LIST  OF  BOOKS  is  Now  Ready.  It  is  issued  in  narrow  8to, 
with  Facsimile  Titli-s  in  lied  and  Black,  done  up  iu  French  hand- 
made paper  wrappers,  with  original  cover  design.  Thnse  who  have 
yet  to  see  these  Editions  published  by  Mr.  Mosheh  sliould  favour 
him  with  their  names  that  the  new  List  may  be  mailed  them, 
post  paid.  ^^ 


s 


CHOLARLY   TYPE-WRITING  by   a  Graduate. 

Greek,  Latin,  Foreign  MSS.,    Poems,    Plajs,  Translations.— 
LtjMMis,  Beeches  Koad,  West  Brommcb. 


rpYPE-WR  ITER.— GREAT     BARGAIN 
£9    FOB    £3. 

Send  for  full  particulars  of  above  Splendid  Machine,  sold  through 
liquidation.  Quite  new  and  perfect.  A  most  beautiful,  strong, 
piactical  machine.    Anyone  can  learn  in  half  an  hour, 


Messrs.  KING,  SELL,  &  RAILTON,  Wholesale  Statio; 
12,  Gough  Stuare,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.G. 


THE    AUTHOR'S    HAIRLKS3    PAPER  -  PAD. 
(The  LEADRNHALL  PRESS,  Ltd..  50,  Lyadenhall  Street, 
London,  E.G. 
Contains  hairless  paper,  over  which  the  pen  slips  with    perfect 
freedom.    Sixpence  each.    5s.  per  dozen,  ruled  or  plain. 


BOOKS  WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

^AdvertiMm£nt8  in  this  column  are  interted  at  id.  per  line,  prepaid.} 


WANTED.— Copies  of  "THE    ACADEMY"   for 
nth   JANUARY.    1896.     Full  price  jsd.  per  copy)  plid.- 
Apply  AcADEMT  Office,  43,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 


AUTOGRAPH     LETTERS     and    HISTORICAL 
„DOCDMENTS  PURCHASED.    A  larrje  assortment  ot  all  kinds 
X  OR  SALE.    Lists  free— Scorr,  17.  Crondace  Road.  Fulham,  S.W. 


VICTORIA         UNIVERSITY.— 
THE  VORKSniKE  COLLEGE,  LEEDS. 

The  Council  of  the  Yorkshire  College  invite  APPLICATIONS  for 


up  to  11th  November. 


TTNIVERSITY  COLLEGE   of   SOUTH  WALES 

U  AND  MONMOUTHSHIRE 

(A    CONSTITUENT     COLLEGE      OP     THE      UNIVERSITY     OF 
WALES). 

The  Council  invites  APPLICATIONS  for  the  PROFESSORSHIP 
OF  GREEK. 

Applications  and  testimonials  should  bo  sent  on  or  before 
TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  the  23rd,  1897.  to  the  undersigned,  from 
whom  further  particulars  may  be  obtained. 

J.   AUSTIN  JENKINS,  B.A.,  Secretary  and  Registrar. 

University  College,  Cardiff,  October  J9th,  1897. 


The  course  of  study  is  arranged  to  fit  an  enuineer  for  employment  in 
Europe,  India,  and  the  Colonies.  About  40  Students  will  be  admitted 
in  September,  1893.  The  Secretary  of  State  will  offer  them  for  compe- 
tition 12  Appointments  as  Assistant  Engineers  in  the  Public  Works 
Department,  and  three  Appomtraents  as  Assistant  Superintendents 
in  the  Telegraphic  Department,  one  in  the  Accounts  Branch  P.  W.  D., 
and  one  in  the  Traffic  Department,  Indian  State  Railways. 

For  particulars,  apply  to  Secretary  at  College. 


EXHIBITION  of    MANUSf'RIPTS   and    AUTO- 
GRAPHS of  HISTORICAL  INTEREST,  incbiding  those  of 
the  principal   Monarchs,  Statesmen,   Commanders.    PoetH,  Authors, 


BEDFORD  COLLEGE,  LONDON,  for  WOMEN, 
YORK    PLACE,    BAKER    STREET,    W. 

The  Council  invite  APPLICATIONS  for  the  PROFESSORSHIP  of 
MENTAL  and  MORAL  SCIENCE.  Applications,  with  one  copy  nf 
testimonials,  should  be  sent,  on  or  before  Monday,  22Qd  November,  to 
the  Honorary  Secretary  at  the  College,  from  whom  all  particulars  may 
bo  obtained. 

LUCY  J.  RUSSELL.  Honorary  Secretary. 


TO  WEALTHY  PATRONS  of  ART  and  BELLES 
LETTRES.— A  Gentleman  engaged  in  prodaciog  a  GREAT 
WORK,  indispensable  to  Students  of  Enstlsh  Literature  throughout 
the  civilised  world,  requires  FINANCING  to  a  very  moderate  extent. 
The  Work  has  met,  so  far  as  it  has  at  present  gone,  with  the  highei  ' 
approval  of  eminent  experts.  Guaranteed  sale  of  small  edition.- 
Apply  by  letter  {Principals  or  Solicitors  only)  to  X.,  *'  ■"' 

Steadc         °  "       " "  -  ■-         


WANTED.-GIRL  of  17  or  18  to  join  Four  others 
who  are  studying  French,  Music,  Sineing.  Painting,  in 
FR\NCE,  ill  charge  of  an  unexceptional  English  Chaperon.  Highest 
references  given  and  rpquired.  Terms  for  Pension  and  French, 
10  Guineas  monthly.— Chaperon,  "Academy"  Office,  4",  Chancery 
Line,  London,  W.C. 


ARTIST,  in  good  houae,  St.  John'.s  Wood,  wanU 
MAN  of  cultured  tastes  to  SHARE  HOME.  Could  have  own 
Sitting-Koom  if  desired.  E.vcellent  housekeeping.  Terms  moderate. 
—Write  G.,  care  of  Mr.  Sharpe.  Newsagent,  Queen's  Terrace,  N.W. 


Nearly  ready,  8vo,  price  ISs. 

HE        SECRET        of        HEGEL: 

being  the  Hegelian  System  in  Origin,  Principle,  Form, 

and  Matter. 

By    JAS.    HUTCHISON    STIRLING     LL.D.    Edin. 

New  Edition,  Unabridged  but  carefully  Revised. 

Edinburgh  :  Oliver  &  Bovd, 

London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Limited. 


MESSES,    J.    C.    DEUMMOND    &    CO., 

ART     REPRODUCERS, 
14,    HENRIETTA    STREET,    COVENT    GARDEN.    W.O., 
Are  the  sole  representatives  in  Great  Britain  of 
HERR  HANFSTAESGL,  of  Munich. 
The  well-known  Artist  in  PHOTOGRAVURE    now  patronised  by  the 
leading  Lfmdon  Art    Publishing  Firms.     A  large  Collection  of  Im- 
portant Plates  always  on  view. 

Process   Blocks  for,  the  purpose  of  Ordinary 
Book  Illustrations. 


Antiquarians,  ArohaeoTogistB,  and  those  engaged- in  the  iuvestigation 
and  publication  of  Parochial  and  Diocesau  Records. 

J.  C.  DRUMMOND  &  CO.  invite  attention  to  their 

Improved    Rapid    Photo-Mechanical    Process. 

For  the  Reproduction  of  Works  of  Art,  Original  MSS., 
Desig7is,  LaceManttfactures,  Photographs,  Vieivs,  Book 
Illustrations t  Artistic  Advertisements,  Catalogues^  <fec., 
<&c.,  at  a  moderate  cost. 

Specimens  and  Price  List  on  application. 

Offices :  14,  HENRIETTA  STREET.  COVENT  GARDEN.  LONDON. 


MUDIE'S    SELECT    LIBRARY. 

For  the  CIRCULATION  and  SALt  of  all  the  BEST 

ENGLISH,    FRENCH,   GERMAN,    ITALIAN 
AND  SPANISH  BOOKS. 


TOWN  SUnSCRIPTIONS    I  COUNTRY 

from  ONE  GUINEA  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from 

per  annum.  I  TWO  GUINEAS  per  annum. 

LONDON  BOOK  SOCIETY  (for  I      N.B— TwoorTlireeFriendsmav 
ekly  ejchauge  ot  Boots  at  the     UNITE  in  ONE  SUBSCRIPTION 


Town  and    Village  Clubs  supplied  on  Liberal  Terms. 


Prospectuses  and  Monthly  Lists  of  Books  gratis  and 
post  free. 

SURPLUS     LIBRARY    BOOKS 

Now  Ofphbed  at 

Greatly   Reduced  Prices. 


A  NEW  CLEARANCE  LIST  (100  pp.) 

Sent  Gratis  and  post  tree  to  any  address. 

The  List  contains:   POPULAR    WORKS  in   TRAVEL, 

.iPORT,      HISTORY,      BIOGRAPHY,      SCIENCE,     and 

FICTION.    Also  NEW  and  SURPLUS  Copiesof  FRENCH, 

GERMAN,  ITALIAN,  and  SPANISH  BOOKS. 


MUDIE'S     SBtiBOT      LIBRARY,     Limited. 

30-3t,  New  Oxford  Street;  211,  BaoMPloir  Road.S.W.; 

■18,  QcEEJf  VicToEH  Stebet,  E.C,  Lokdon  ;  and 

at  Bahton  Akcade,  Manchhsteb. 


THE    AUTOTYPE    COMPANY, 

74,  NEW   OXFORD   STRSET,   LONDON,  W.C. 


PBODUCEBS  and  PUBLISHERS  nf 

PERMANENT    CARBON     PHOTOGRAPHS 

OF 

FAMOUa    WORKS    OF    ART. 


Cataloffues  and  Price  lasts  upon  application. 
THE    NORWICH    SCHOOL    of    PAINTING.      A 

Series  of  Plates,  printed  in  various  Colours,  after  Cotman,  Crome, 

Leman,  Lound,  Bright,  Stark,  Vincent,  etc. 

[  Will  be  ready  sJioHli/. 

THE      TATE      COLLECTION      (NATIONAL 

GALLERY  of  BRITISH  ART).  A  large  number  of  the  Pictures 
now  Exhibited  at  Millbanlc  have  been  puhliphed  in  Autotype, 
including  the  Chief  Works  of  G.  F.  WATTS.  R.A.  Further 
additions  are  being  made,  and  will  be -*  "*""■*'" 


BRITISH  ARTISTS  of  the  VICTORIAN  ERA. 

From  the  recent  Guildhall  Loan  Collection.  Average  8iee 
18  X  15  inches.    Price  123. 

PAINTINGS.  DRVWINGS,  and  SCULPTURE   by 

the  OLD  MASTER-^.  A  large  Collection  of  Permanent  Photo- 
graphs of  the  Chief  Treasures  of  Art  contained  in  the  Public  and 
Private  CoUecti  ns  of  Europe.  Paintings  and  Sculpture  in  one 
uniform  size,  price  12p.  :  Drawings  on  the  tfcsle  of  the  Orii^iuals  at 
prices  ranging  from  is.  6d.  to  10s.  each. 


The  AUTOTYPE  COMPANY  will  be  pleasid  to  advise  upon,  and  to 
undertake,  the  RKPRODUCTION  of  WORKS  of  ART  of  every 
character,  both  for  Book  Illustration,  and  on  a  larger  scale  for  the 


THE      AUTOTYPE      COMPANY 
FIXE    ART    GALLEBr,     f 
74,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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MR.    ROBINSON'S 

NEW     BOOKS. 
THE  COUNSELS  OF  WILLIAM 

DE    BRITAINE.     A    Volume  of   Seventeenth   Century 
PrcL-epLs  and  Ai^horisms.      Revised   by  HERBERT  H. 
STORMER.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  Cd. 
"  It  is  fuU  of  wise  aaws  and  modern  instances." 

Daily  News. 
"Mr.  Stunner  has  accomplished  bis  'toil*  well  and 
carefully ;  his  introduction  is  excellent.  .  .  .  The 
author,  whoever  he  was,  knows  how  to  turn  an  aphorism 
with  80  neat  a  touch  that  he  must  have  been  ancestor  of 
Mr.  George  Meredith."— Pa /i  3IaU  Gazette. 

"  By  no  means  unfit  to  be   ranked  with  Gracian  and 
Osborne." — Manchester  Guardian. 


SELECTIONS  from  the  BRITISH 

SATIRISTS.  'Witli  au  Introductory  Essay  by  CECIL 
HEADLAM,  late  Demy  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 


THE  GUARDIAN'S  INSTRUC 

TION ;  or,  Tho  Gentleman's  Romance.     Written   for 
the  diversion  and  service  of  the  Gentry.    A  Reprint 
from  the  Edition  of  1688. 
This  quaint  httle  book  contain  a  defence  of  the  University 
of  Oxford,  interesting  details  of  life  there,  and  advice  to 
parents  of  position  on  the  education  of  their  sons. 
With  a  Biographical  Introduction. 

Fcaj).  8yo,  cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d. 


UNIVERSITIES     of     OXFORD 


and  CAMBRIDGE.    Two  i 
of  the  Colleges. 
A  strong  list  of  w  riters  has 
will  be  announced  naxt  month. 


s  of  Popular  Histories 

[/«  preparation. 
.  Bccuicd,  whose  names 


London:  F.  E.  ROBINSON,  20,  Great  Russell 
Street,  Bloomsbury. 


PORTRAIT    SUPPLEMENTS 

TO 

"THE      ACADEMY." 


The  following  have  already  appeared : 


I!EN  JONSON         

JOHN   KEATS 

SIR  JOHN  SUCKLING 

TOM  HOOD  

THOMAS  GRAY     

ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON... 
SIR  WALTER  SCOTT      ._ 

SAMUEL  RICHARDSON 

THOMAS   DE   QUINCEY 

LEIGH   HUNT        

LOliD    MACAULAY 
ROI'.ERT  SOIJTHEY 

S.    T.    ('(ILEI!IIK;E  

CHAHLES   LAMB    

MICHAEL   DRAYTON       

WALTER  SAVAGE   LANDOR    ... 

SAMUEL   PEPYS    

EDMUND   WALLER         

WILKIE  COLLINS  

JOHN   MILTON      

WILLIAM   COWI'ER 
CHARLES    DARWIN 
ALFRED,   LORD   TENNYSON  ... 
HENRY     WAD.SWORTH     LONG- 
FELLOW 
ANDREW   MARVELL       ... 
ROBERT   BROWNING      ... 
THOM.VS  CAHLVLE 
PEUCY   BVSSHE   SHELLEY      ... 

CHARLES   DICKENS         

JONATHAN   SWIFT 
WILLIAM     MAKEPEACE 
THACKER,\Y       . 

WILLIAM   BLAKE 

SIR  RICHA'.iD  STEELE   ... 

ALE.KANDER  POPE  

DOUGLAS  JERROLD        

FRANCIS  BACON 


November 
December 


1897. 
January 


February 

March 

April 

}  " 

M;,y 

Jutio 

July 


Mr.  EDWARD  ARNOLD'S 

NEW    BOOKS. 
NEW    NOVELS    NOW    READY. 

Oloth.  3s.  ed. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "STEPHEN  REMARX." 

PAUL  MERCER.     A  Tale  of  Repent- 

ancG  amnuK  Million-s.     By  the  Hon.  and  Rov.  JAME.S 
ADDERLKY. 

JOB  HILDRED,  Artist  and  Carpenter. 

By  ELLEN   F.  PINSENT,  Author  oE  "  Jenny's  Case," 
"  No  Place  for  Repentance,"  i:c. 
Cloth,  6s. 

THE  SON  of  a  PEASANT.  By  Edward 

McNULTY,  Author  oE  "Misther  O'Ryan,"  &c. 
Pall  MaXl  Gazette.— ^^  A  remarkably  clever  representation  of  Irish 
life.    Constable  Kerrigan  is  a  creation,  and  Mr.  Flanagan,  the  easy, 
gooil-natured  publican  isa  portrait  that  is  drawn  with  a  cunning  hand.' 

THE  KING  virith  TWO  FACES.     By 

M.  E.  COLERIDGE,  Author  of  "  The  Seven  Sleepers  of 
Ephesua."    Cloth,  68. 

NETHERDYKE.    By  R.  J.  Charleton, 

Author  of  "  Newcastle  Town,"  &c.    Cloth,  Cs. 

NOW     READY     AT     ALL     LIBRARIES     AND 
BOOKSKLLERS'. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF 

AUBREY    DE    VERE. 

1  vol.,  with  Portrait,  demy  Svo,  16s. 
.•^;i"r( 'for.— "  Till-  '  Rocnllections'  are  likely  to  be  wulely  read,  for 

y,.',ivii'!  /'■■■.'     ■•'I'li'"'  "  III  -  I'ilri'tioiis'  -will  appeal  to  many  Bym- 
I   .       I    ,  I  A.   literary,  aud  religious       As  a 

<    ,  Ultimate    friendship   of    Cardinal 

:\.  \^  in.i  II  .mil  <    h  <i M  lhuiii.',   .iikI  tbeso  pogcs  throw  additional 

;iii4  iiii.iL.-.Liu^  tidclii^liU  uu  ilii.  i,li;tracter  and  genius  of  each  of  these 
.n.^tiiiLruishedmei."' 

tn  of 


sibie  leisure,  of  s 


3  thought,  of  grave  duties,  of  high  mind." 


A  MEMOIR   OF  ANNE  J.  CLOUGH. 

Principal  of  Newnham  CoUef^e,  Cambridge. 

By  her  Niece,  BLANCHE  CLOQGH. 

With  2  Portraits,  Svo,  12s.  6d. 


The  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  and  LETTERS 

of  the  RIGHT  HON.  JOHN  ARTHDR  ROEBUCK, 
Q.C.,  M.P.  Edited  by  ROBERT  EADON  LEADER. 
With  2  Portraits,  demy  Svo,  16s. 

BENIN,    the    CITY  of    BLOOD:    an 

Account  of  the  Benin  Expedition.  By  R.  H.  BACON, 
Commander,    R.N.      Illustrated    by   AV.    H.    Overend. 

Demy  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

THE     CHIPPENDALE     PERIOD    in 

ENGLISH   FURNITORE.     By  K.  WARRKN   CLOUS- 
TON.    With  200  Illustrations  by  the  Author.   Demy-ito, 
liand8omel.y  bound,  2l8.  net,      (la  conjunction  with 
Messrs.  De'benham  &  Freebody.) 
iSfrtTwfard.— "Mr.  Cloustou  has  doue  his  work  thorouglily  well,  and 
hiis  i)roduced  a  book  which  will  be  of  re;il  value  not  only  to  the  serious 
student  of  the  history  of  furniture,  but  to  every  reader  who  wishes  to 
be  well  informed  upon  a  topic  at  once  so  pleasant  and  so  popular." 
DEDICATED  BY  SPECIAL  PERMISSION  TO  HER 
MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

OLD     ENGLISH     GLASSES.      An 

Account  of  Glass  Drinking  Vessels  in  Kn^liind  from 
Early  Time.s  to  the  End  of  tho  Eitjhteenth  Century. 
By  ALBERT  HARTSHORNK,  F.S.A.  Illustrated  by 
about  70  Tinted  Plates  and  several  Hundred  Illustra- 
tions in  the  Test.  Super-royal  4to,  £3  33.  net. 
7'ii)i,«.— "  An  inipurtaut  cootribution  to  the  library  of  the  serious 

STYLE.    By  Walter  Raleigh,  Professor 


id  gold  brocading, 


lislied  from   the 


"THE    SPORTSMAN'S    LIBRARY." 

Edited   by   tho    Ri^ht   Urn.    Sir    HERBERT    .MA.\WELL, 

THE  REMINISCENCES  of  a  HUNTS- 
MAN.   By  the    Hon.    GRANTLEY    F.    BERKELEY. 
With  the  Original  Illustrations  by  John  Leech,  and 
'       ■    r    Illustrations    by 


several    Coloured  Plates 
G.    H.   Jalland.     Larce   Hvo 


ely 


nd,   16.«. 


Large-Paper  Edition,  liiuiled  to  200  co|ues,  €2  2s.  net. 

THE  ART  of  DEER  STALKING     By 

WILLIAM  SCROPE.  Willi  l-'ruuLisi>icce  by  Edwin 
Landseer  and  9  Photogravure  Plates  from  the  Original 
Illustrations.  Large  Svo,  handsomely  bound,  15s. ; 
Large- Paper  Editions,  limited  to  200  conies,  £1  lis.  net. 
\Xoveinher  11. 
TIIR    NEW    NONSKNSE    BOOIC. 

MORE  BEASTS  (for  Worse  Children). 


EDWARD  ARNOLD,  Lontlon  aul  New  York. 


ELLIOT    STOCK'S 

NEW    LIST. 


A    NEW   BOOK   OP  ILLUSTRATION  FROM  FRESH 

SOURCES. 

Li  handsome  demy  Svo,  tastefully  printed  and  bound  in 

cloth,  price  7s.  6d. 

L  ESSONS  from  L IFE  (/  NIMA  Land  HUM  A  N), 

being  a  Collection  of  Curious  and  Interesting  Facts  and 
Phenomena  concerning  the  Nature,  Functions,  Rela- 
tions, and  Ministries  of  Men  and  Animals,  as  arranged 
as  Illustrations  of  Social,  Moral,  and  Religious  Truths 
and  Principles.  With  an  Introduction  hy  HUGH 
MACMILLAN,  LL.D.,  Author  of  "Bible  Teachings  in 
Nature,"  "  The  Vine,"  &c.,  &c. 

In  fcap.  4to,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  5s. 

CANDLEWICKS:  a  Year  of  Thoughts  and 

Fancies.    By  CAROLINE  TILBURY. 

"These  thoughts  and  fancies  are  just  keynotes  to  which  the  life 
music  of  a  day  may  be  attuned.  The  book  is  one  to  be  prized.  A 
uamber  of  delicate  fern  studies  serve  as  illustrations,  and  these  appear 
in  hiirmony  with  the  gentle  character  of  the  literary  cnutents." 

Lundea  Advertiser. 

In  crown  Sv'o,  cloth,  gilt  lettered,  price  5s. 

PRE-REFORMATION      WORTHIES:      their 

Lives,  Teaching,  and  Influence.     By  Rev.  WILLIAM 

COWAN,  Incumbent  of  St.  Augustine's,  Londonderry. 

"Mr.  rowan  has  certaiuiy  niven  us  a  very  interesting,  useful,  and 

instructive  little  volume."— ficcitjsiasitcat  Gazette. 

"This  most  interesting  volume  leads  us  into  paths  not  familiar  to 

'  '     "u  the  Bishop  of 

NSW    ILLUSTRATED    WORK    ON    THE 
CIVIL    WAR. 

In  demy  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d. 

EAST  ANGLIA  and  ihe  GREA  T  CIVIL  WAR. 

The  Rising  of  Cromwell's  Ironsides  in  the  Associated 
Counties  of  Cambridge.  Huntingdon,  Lincoln,  Norfolk, 
Suftolk,  Essex,  and  Hertford.  With  Appendices  and 
Illustrations.  By  ALFRED  KINGSTON,  F.R  Hist.S., 
Author  of  "  Hertfordshire  during  the  Great  Civil  War.*' 

In  crown  Svo,  bound  in  cloth,  price  5s. 

Dedicated  by  permission  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John 

Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P.,F.R.S.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 

THE    BUILDING    of   ihe    INTELLECT:    a 

Contribution  towards  Scientific  Method  in  Education. 
By    DOUGLAS    M.    GANE,  Author   of  "New    South 
Wales  and  Victoria  in  1885." 
"  A  TJ.i;orous  and  unconventional  exposition  of  the  scientific  method 

._    _    _  .   educatiou.      Well 

I  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the 


A    NEW    NOVF^L. 
In  crown  Svo,  cloth,  price  5s. 

BOOK    WITHOUT  a  MAN.      A  Story  by 

AGNES  GROZIKR  HERBERTSON. 
'  Daintily  imagined  and  prettily  written."— ffircfc  and  White. 


In  medium  Svo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  38.  6d. 

THE    SMEDLEYS    of   MATLOCK     BANK. 

Being  a  Review  of  the   Religious   and   Philanthropic 
Labours  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Smodlov.     Bv  HENRY 
STEER.     Dedicated   (by  permission)    to    H.R.H.    the 
Princess  Louise,  Marchioness  of  Lome. 
*'  A  reliable  record  of  an  interesting  character  and  movement." 

Literary  World. 
"  An  excellent  biography.     The  volume  is  admirably  got  up,  con 
tains  some  excellent  illustrations,  and  will  well  rei»ay  perus:il." 

Derby  Gazette. 

In  fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  prica  2s. 

THE  THREE  RYLANDS:  a  Hundred  Years 

o£   various  Chri-stian   Work.    By  JAMUS  CULROSS. 

M  A.,  n.l).    With  a  Prefatory  Note  by  W.  RYLAND 

D.  ADKl.MS,  B.A. 
"Tlie  hnnk  throws  sump  iutiTestiin:  siileliebts  on  NouconformiRt 
life  ami  clianu-tci- (Uiriiiff  the  M-lik-  iutorval  which  divides  tlie  middle 
i.f  the  reigu  of  lieorcic  I  i.  fr..m  t\v  Ioiir  successio.i  of  quiet  hut  i 


NEW   VOLUMES    OF   VERSE. 

]n  crown  Svo,  cloth,  price  5s. 

IN  LONDON,  and  other  Poems,     By  C.  J. 

SHE.\RKR,    Author  of  "A  Family  of  Quality,"  and 
"On  Ueather  Hills." 
"  A  clover  r^Ueotion  of  pooms.    This  1  ook  will  bewelcomed  by  those 
who  dulight  in  hinh-class  literature.     Mr.  Sliearor  in  his  verses  proves 
liimself  a  poet  and  a  scholar." — Public  Opiv  io7i. 

*'  The  volume  is  a  ple.is;int  and  attractive  one.    The  style  is  lucid, 
simple,  and  directly  to  the  point."—  Wiekly  Sun. 

In  crown  Svo,  cloth,  price  Ss.  6d.  net. 

LAYS  of  LOVE  and  LIBERTY.      By  James 

A.  MArKBRETH. 

London  :  KLLIOT  STOCK,  62,  Paternoster 
Kow,  London,  E.G. 
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OLIPHANT'S     LIST. 


Dr. 


WHYTE'S 
BOOK. 


NEW 


OLIPHANT.     ANDEKSON    *     FERRIER      will 
Publish  on  Mondny  Xext,  price  2s., 


An  Appreciation. 

With  some  passages  of  the  Saint's  Writings,  Selected, 

Adapted,  and  Arranged  by 

Dr.    ALEXANDER    WHYTE. 

Works  by  the  Same  AuTnnK.  s.  d. 

BIBLE   CHARACTERS— ADAH   TO   ACHAN         ...  3     G 

BUNYAN  CHARACTERS— Fir.9t  Series        2    6 

BTJNYAN  CHARACTERS— Second  Series    2    6 

BUNYAN  OHARACTERS—Third  Series        2    6 

SAMUEL     RUTHERFOED     AND     HIS     CORRE- 
SPONDENTS          2    6 

JACOB   BEHMBN     paper.  Is.  33.,  leather  1    e 


.lust  publishcil,  crown  Svo,  price  2s.  Gd. 

SHAKESPEARE,    PURITAN, 
AND  RECUSANT. 

By    Rev.     T.     CARTER. 

"With  a  Prefatory  Note  by 

Rev.    Principal   J.    OSWALD    DYKES,    D.D. 

The  SPECTATOR  says:  "Mr.  Carter  oonflnts  himself 

practically  to  a  single  inquiry — What  »vas  the  religion  of 

Shakespeare's  father  ? — and  he  arrives,  byarguments  which 

seem  to  1X8  convincing,  at  a  conclusion  opposed  to  that 

usually    accepted.      Mr.    Carter    has    by    a   clear-headed 

historical  investigation  added  definitely  to  our  knowledge 

about  Shakespeare  himself." 

Large  crown  8vo,  price  6s.,  with  8  Full-Page  Illuslrations. 

THE     GIST     OF     JAPAN; 

The  Islands,  their  People,  ami  Missions. 
By    Rev.     R.     B.      PEERY,     A.M.,     Pli.D., 

Of  the  Lutheran  Mission,  Saga,  Japan. 


Volume  I.,  now  ready,  price  10s.  6d. 

CHRISTIAN     MISSIONS 

AND    SOCIAL    PROaRESS: 

A  Sociuloglcal  Study  of  Foreiijn  Missiotis, 

B   the  Rev.  JAMES  S.  DENNIS,  D.D., 

Author  of  "Foreign  Missions  after  a  Century." 

In  2  vols.,  royal  8vo,  with  upwards  of  100  Full-Page 

Reproductions  of  Original  Photographs, 

price  21s.,  cloth  extra. 

MBS.    Ii.    T.    MEADE'S    NEW    STOB'S'. 

Handsomely  bound,  with  Illustrations.     Price  3s,  6d. 

A       HANDFUL  By   L.  T.  MEADE. 

r\iri  Author  of 

'^  "  "  A  Girl  in  Ten  Thousand," 

SILVER.  &<=.  *= 


FAMOUS   SCOTS    SERIES.— New  vols. 

Price  Is.  Cd.  eacli ;  with  gilt  top,  23.  Od. 

KIRKCALDY    OF     GRANGE- 

By  LOUIS  A.  BAEBE. 

SIR     WALTER     SCOTT. 

By  Professor  GEOEGE  SAINTSBURY. 
Lixt  of  the  "FAMOUS  SCOTS"  Series  post  free. 


Post  8vo,  art  canvas,  price  2s.  6d. 

THE    PLAGIARIST:  a  Novel. 

WILLIAJI  MYRTLE. 


By 


Annie  S.  Swan's  Favourite  Novels. 

Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  back  and  side. 
Price  3a.  6d.  each. 

SHEILA. 

THE  GATES  of  EDEN.    With  New 

Portrait  of  the  Author. 

THE  GUINEA  STAMP. 

BRIAR  AND  PALM. 

MAITLAND  of  LAURIESTON. 

ST.  VEDA'S. 

WHO  SHALL  SERVE. 

A  LOST  IDEAL. 


OLIPHANT,   ANDERSON   &   FEREIER, 
21,  Paternuater  Stjuare,  E.G. ;  and  Edinbuxi^li. 


Mr.  MACQUEEN'S  LIST. 

THE  WILD  FLOWERS  of  SCOTLAND. 

By  J.  H.   CRAWFORD,  Author  of  "  The  Wild  Life  of 

Scotland,*'    &c.      Illustrations    by    John    Williamson. 

Handsomely  bound.    Large  crown  8vo,  68.  net. 
"Those  who  shrink  from  the  hard  scientific  aspect  and 
the  cacophonous  would-be  Latinity  of  many  works  with 
titles  of  this  kind  need  have  no  fear  that  these  pleasant, 

gossipy  papers  will  bo  too  severely  boianical  for  them 

The  reader  will  be  hard  to  please,  be  he  but  a  lover  of 
nature,  who  does  not  find  these  pages  interesting  and  full 
of  charm." — Times. 

"A  BOOK  THAT  BOYS  WILL  GLOAT  OVER." 

AFLOAT    with    NELSON;    orT'From 

Nile  to  Trafalgar.     By  CHARLES  H.  EDEN,  Author 

of     "  George     Donuingtou,"     "  Queer     Chums,"    &c. 

AVith  10  Pull-page  Illustrations  by  John  Williamson. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  6s, 
"  A  book  of  charming  romance,  based  on  facta,  full  of 
stirring  episodes  in  the  life  of  the  nation's  great  naval 
hero,  Nelson,  that  will  fire  the  blood  of  every  Briton,  old 
or  young.  This  book  will  be  very  suitable  as  a  gift-book 
to  any  one  seeking  the  same  for  a  voung  friend." 

Admiralty  and  Uorse  Guirds'  Gazette. 

THE    COURT     of    KING    ARTHUR: 

Stories   from    the    Land    of    the    Round    Table.      By 
WILLIAM    HENRY    FROST.       20   lUuatrations    by 
Sydney  Richmond  Burleigh.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 
*'  It  is  a  cleverly  written  adaptation  of  the  chief  legends 
of  the  Round  Table,  done  after  Malory  into  simple  language, 
and  held  together  in  a  pretty  framework  of  story  of  child- 
life.    The  book  is  well  illustrated  by  Mr.  S.  R.  Burleigh." 
Scotsman, 

NEW  SIX-SHILLING   NOVELS. 
A    GIRL'S    AWAKENING.     By  J.  H. 

CRAWFORD,  Author  of  "The  Wild  Life  of  Scotland." 
With  Frontispiece  by  John  Williamson.  Crown  Svo. 
"A  pretty  and  idylhc  study  is  *A  Girl's  Awakening.' 
Mr.  Crawford's  feeling  for  nature  stands  him  in  good  stead, 
and  the  background  of  his  picture  in  the  Scottish  village  is 
as  harmoniously  fitted  with  the  central  figures,  Alan  For- 
dycc  and  his  companions,  as  one  of  George  Ehot's  own 
drawing."— j-I^AeKfCit^i. 

POSSESSED    of    DEVILS.      By  Mrs, 

HAROLD  E.  GOR-ST.     Crown  Svo. 
"This  clever  psj'chological  study  is  well  worth  reading. 

That  the  author  has  succeeded  in  X-raying  the  soul  of 

an  egotistic,  passionate,  self-aiisorbed  modern  woman, 
revealing  the  tumultuous  tboughts  and  emotions  of  this 
tumultuous  child,  no  one  who  reads  this  human  document 
will  deny."— 'English  womaH. 

A     DRAWING-ROOM     CYNIC.      By 

LOBIN  KAYE,  Author  of  *'  Her  Ladyship's  Income." 

Art  canvas,  gilt  top,  crown  Svo. 
*'  A  witty,  cynical,  whimsical  writer  is  the  author  of  this 
most  captivating  story.  '  A  Drawing-room  Cynic  '  is  so 
much  better  a  novel  than  the  reader  is  likely  to  come  across 
for  some  time,  that  he  will  find  it  advisable  to  begin  it  again 
when  he  has  reached  the  end,  for  the  book  is  a  gallop  from 
start  to  finish,  and  during  the  race  he  must  miss  some  of 
the  excellent  things  of  which  the  story  is  fn\l."— Queen. 

A    SINLESS   SINNER :  a  Novel.     By 

MARY     H.    TENNYSON,    Author    of    "The  Fool  of 
Fate,"  "  A  Cruel  Dilemma,"  &c.    Crown  Svo. 

IJust  pubfished. 

THE  SIGN  of  the  CROSS.    A  Novel. 

By    WILSON    BARRETT.      With    a    Preface  by   the 

BISHOP     of     TRURO.       Twenty-ninth     Thousand. 

Crown  Svo. 

"  The  book,  as  well  as  the  play,  is  a  phenomenon  of  our 

time,  the  significance  of  which,  we  believe,  is  wholly  for 

good."— r/n-^v^(i;;  World. 


NEW  THREE-AND-SIXPENNY  NOVELS. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  *'M1SS  TUDOR." 

FAITH,    HOPE,    and    CHARITY:    a 

Novel    of    the    Graces.       By     JOHN    LE    BRETON. 
Crown  Svo. 
"  A  powerful  book,  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  interest 
and  to  impress  everyone  who  reads  it." 

Scotsman  (First  Review). 

THE  FATE  of  WOMAN.     By  Francis 

SHORT,      Author     of     "  Val     Constable's     Career." 
Crown  Svo.  [Just  published. 

"Fine  writing  and    cleverly    conceived    situations. 

the  character-sketching  is  a  very  strong?  point  iu  the  book." 
Scotsman. 

THE  RED  PAINTED  BOX.    By  Marie 

CONNOR   LEIGHTON,   Author  of    "The  Harvest  of 

Sin,"    ^:c. ;    Joint- Author    of     "  Convict    99,"    &c. 

Crou-nSvo. 

"  It  is  only  at  pretty  long  intervals  that  stories  so  full  of 

bafBing  mystery  and  powerful  interest  as  *  The  Red  Painted 

Box '  issue  from  the  press.    With  cunning  art  the  author 

weaves  her  plot,  and  the  reader  follows  its  windings  with 

absorbed  attention,  spurred  on  from  point  to  point  by  the 

pleasant  but  deluded  belief  that  he  or  she  has  solved  the 

mystery." — Scotsmati. 

JOHN   MACQUEENT.  Hastings  House, 
Norfolk  Stkeet,  Stuand. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS' 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


SeiONO  EDITION-     NOW  REAO/. 

WILLIAM    BLACKWOOD  AND    HIS 

SONS.      Thbie   M.VGAZiNB    Awo    FsiBifDs.      By  Mrs. 
OLIPHANT.    Vols  L  and  II.,  with  4,  Portraits. 

'*  The  best  book  of  the  kind  ever  published."— 
lUiistrafed  London  News.  "  The  most  interesting 
literary  memoirs  which  have  been  published  for 
many  a  ^.2:.^."  Spectator.  "Will  rank  among  the 
masterpieces  of  modern  biographical  literature,"— 
St,  James's  Gazette. 

SECOND  EDITION.     AT  AH.  LIBRARIES 

MRS    OLIPHANT'S   ANNALS    OF    A 

PUBLISHING    HOUSE. 

"  Few  books  more  interesting,  and  few  pieces  of 
literary  work  more  skilfully  executed.*' — Guardian. 
"  A  book  which  we  can  only  give  thanks  for,  a  book 
of  books." — British  Weekly. 

SECOND  EDITION,     NOW  READY 

WILLIAM   BLACKWOOD  AND  HIS 


SONS-      Theib    Magazine    a 
OLIPHANT.    Vols.  I.  and  It,. 


D    Friends.      By   Mr 
vith  4p  Portraits. 


**  SMrring  and  memorable  achievements  in  letters 
and  politics  come  to  the  light." — Scotsman.  "Im- 
possible to  give  the  reader  anv  adequate  idea  of 
the  wealth  of  these  volumes  in  literary  anecd  >le."  - 
Manchester  Guardian. 


WITH    the 


NOW  fl-ADY. 

CONQUERING     TURK : 


Confessions  of  a  Bashi-Bazouk.  By  G.  W. 
STEEVENS,  Author  o£  "  The  Laad  of  the  Dollar,"  &c. 
With  4  llap8.    Small  demy  Svo,  IO3.  6d. 

THIS  DAY  IS  PUBLISHED. 

WILD  TRAITS  in  TAME  ANIMALS. 

Bki.vo  Somb  Familiar  Stddies  ix  Evoluiion.  By 
LOUIS  ROBINSON,  M.D.  With  Illustrations  by 
Stephen  T.  Dadd.    Small  demy  8vo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

A   NE>»  NOVEL  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

PEACE  with  HONOUR.    By  Sydney  C 

GRIER,  Author  of  "An  Uncrowued  King,"  "His 
E.i£ceUency's  English  Governess,"  "  In  Furthest  Ind.," 
&c.    Crown  Svo,  63. 

CHEAPER  EDITION. 

THE    HISTORY    of    the    FOREIGN 

POLICY  of  GREAT  BRITAIN.  By  lIOMTAGa 
BURROWS,  Chichele  Professor  of  Modern  History  in 
the  University  of  Oxford,  Captain  R.N.,  F.S.A.,  &c., 
"  Officier  de  I'lnstraction  Publique,"  France,  Author  of 
"Commentaries  on  the  History  of  England,"  So 
Second  Edition,  Revised.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

BY  PROCESSOR  TIELE 

ELEMENTS    of    the     SCIENCE     of 

REWGION.  Paut  I.  MORPHOLOGICAL  Bein?  the 
Gilford  Lectures  delivered  before  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  in  1896.  By  C.  P.  TIELE,  Tueol.D  ,  Litt.D. 
(BoQon.),  Hon.  M.R.A.S.,  &c.,  Professor  of  the 
Science  of  Religion  in  the  University  of  Leyden.  In 
2  vols.    Vols.  I.,  post  Svo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  EXPANSION  of  the  CHRISTIAN 

LIFE.  The  Duff  Lsctubes  for  1897.  By  Rev. 
J.  M  VRSHALL  LANG,  D.D.    Crown  Svo,  58. 


WILLIAM     BLACKWOOD    &    SONS, 
Edinbukgh  and  London. 
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A    SELECTION    OP 

GARDNER,  DARTON  &  CO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

FRIENDS  of  the  M4STEB   (Christ  and  His  Frisnds).    By  the 

Rev.  A.  F.  WINKINGTON  INGRAM,  M.A..  Eishop-EIect  o£  Stepney,  Author  of  "Work  in  Great  Cities" 
(Third  Edition),  "The  Men  who  Crucify  Christ"  (Second  Edition),  "'Messengers,  Watchmen,  Stewards,"  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  art  linen  boards,  Is.  ed. 

XEW  WORK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "PLAIN  WORDS,"  "PASTOR  IN  PAROCHIA,"  &c. 

THE  CLOSED  DOOR :  Instructions  and  Meditations  for  Quiet  Days. 

By  the  Kifrht  Rev.  W.  WALSHAM  HOW,  D.D.,  first  Bishop  of  WalteEcld.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d. 

iShortly. 

FAITH    and    SOCIAL    SERVICE.      By   the  Very  Rev.   Geokge 

UODGES,  Dean  of  the  TheoloRical  School,  Cambridge,  Mass.    Crown  870,  3s.  6d. 

THE  CHURCH  in  ENGLAND.     By  Canon  Overton.     With  Maps. 

2  vols.,  crown  8vo.  66.  each.  Being  the  IX.  and  X.  Vols,  of  "  THE  NATIONAL  CHURCHES."  Edited  by 
P.   H.  DITCHFIELD,  M.A.  '  [Shortly. 

AD  LUCEM:  or,  the  Ascent  of  Man  through  Christ.     By  the  Rev. 

ALGERNON  BARRINGTON  SIMEON,  M.A.,  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  Rector  of  Bigbury,  Devon  ;  sometime 
AVarden  of  St.  Edward's  School,  Oxford.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

MOHAMMEDANISM  :  Has  it  any  Future  ?     By  the  Rev  Charles  H. 

ROBINiSON,  Lecturer  in  Hausa  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  Author  of  "  Hausa  Country."  With  Intro- 
duction by  the  BISHOP  of  RIPON.    Crown  8vo,  is.  6d. 


ZIGZAG    FABLES.      By  J.   A.   Shepherd.      Beautifully  printed  m 

ColoiiTB,  oblong,  i)ictonal,  paper  boards,  5s.  \_'Sho)'tlff. 

SONG    FLOWERS:    from  a  "A   Cliild's    Garden   of  Verses."      By 

ROBERT  LODIS  STEVENSON. 

Set  to  Music  by  KATHARINE  M.  RAMSAY. 

Introduction  by  S.  R.  CROCKETT. 

Illustrations  by  Gokdon  Browne,  R.I.    Demy  Ito,  fancy  boards,  X)rinted  on  superfine  paper,  7s.  6<1. 

STORIES  for  CHILDREN  in  ILLUSTRATION  of  the   LORD'S 

PRAYER.      By  Mrs.  MOLESWORTH,  Author  of  "Farthings,"   &c.      Illustrated  by  Robert  Barnes,   Gordon 
Browne,  M.  E.  Edwards,  and  W.  II.  0.  Groome.      Scjuare  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d. 

STORIES    from    the    FAERIE    QUEENE.      By   Mary  Macleod. 

With  Introduction  by  Professor  HALES.    Illustrated  by  A.  G.  Walker,  Sculptor.    Large  crown  8vo,  68. 

NICCOLINA   NICCOLINL     By  the  Author  of  "  Mdllk.  Mori,"  &c. 

Larj.je  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  6s. 

UNDER  the  DRAGON  THRONE.     By  L.  T.  ^Ieade  and  Robert  K. 

DOUGLAS.    Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  6s. 

JACK'S  MATE.     By  M.  B.  Cox  (Noel  West),  Author  of  "  Left  on 

Ll:e  Prairie."    With  numerous  TPuBtrations  by  F.  Feller.    Large  crowu  8vo,  cloth  boards,  3s.  Od. 


MAUD    HUMPHREY'S    FINE    ART    COLOURED    BOOKS 

BOOK  of  FAIRY  TALES.        |         BOOK  of  PETS 
LITTLE  GROWN-UPS. 

havRG  4to,  ornamental  boards,  cloth  backs,  6s.  each. 


[iVoic  ready. 


THE    BEST   MAGAZINE    TO    MAKE   SUNDAY    A    BRIGHT   AND    HAPPY   DAY;  A  REAL 
HELP  IN  THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

2S0 

Original 

Illustrations 

The  New  Volume  now  ready,  3s.,  pictorial  paper  boards;  68.,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges. 

in'l'!i!l,"°'J'\ll  '5  '"'  iPPrecmted.    The  editor  has  succeeded  I      "  Well  written,  well  illustrated,  weU  printed." 

in  a  remarkable  degree."— A'onco«/orra;.«<.  >  v     j,f„„„-„^  j>„,^_ 

"We  know  of  no  better  magazine  of  its  kind"  "'Sunday '  might  also  be  called  Sunny  D.iys,  for  the  days 

Church  Times.       "'"  '"'  ''"Sht  for  any  youngsters  who  get  it." 

"  As  good  as  ever."-Pa«  Mall  Gazette.  I      "  Deservedly  a  favourile."-5a<«)-dai(  li^Jew" 


SUNDAY        416 

READING  I         Large 

FOR     THE     YOUNG  Pages. 


LEADING   STRINGS.-THE    BABY'S   ANNUAL.    Large  Type. 

extra  2s "od"'      '^'^""''"°'^'''  °*  ''"■'""^-      New  Volume  now  ready.      Illustrated  paper  boards,  Is.  C.il.;    cloth 

GAEDNER,  DAETON  &  CO.,  Paternostek  Buildings,  London. 


CHAPMAN     &     HALL'S 

NEW    BOOKS. 


AN  ILLUSTRATED  RECORD  of  the  RE- 

TROSl'ECTIVE  EXHIBITION-,  l„.1,l  ,t  ^'.i    r  i  1  l^  r\<lN'f;TON, 
IRsiti.     Corapil.Ml  ;iii.i    i:i't.,i   Kv  .i"li  V   i     -   1      ■      I.  .1  Master 


[Xext  week. 


HISTORIC    ORNAMENT  :    a   Treatise   on 

Dccunitive  Art  .md  Architectural  Ornament.    By  JAMES  WARD, 
Author  of  "  The  Principles  of  Oruament."     2  vole.,  demy  8vo, 
78.  (ill.  each  volume. 
VOLUME  I.:    rrehistoric  Art,  Ancieut  Art,  and  Architecture- 
Eastern  Early  Christian,  Byzantine.  Saracenic,  Romanesque,   Gothic, 
and  Renaissance  Architecture  aud  Ornament.    With  4)6  Illustrations. 
VOLUME  IL:  Pottery,  Enamels,  Ivories,  Metal- Work,  Furniture, 
Textile  B'abrics,    Mosaics,  Glass,  and  Book    Uecoratioa.      With    317 
Illustrations. 


THE  ART  of  PAINTING  In  the  QUEEN'S 

KEIflX.     r.i-iuK  ;.  IM.i il  >..ni.- ..f  1  lu'  I'.hilrrs  :u„l   I  Mini  ii,'--<  .,f 

tiR'  IVnoJ.    r,.v  A.  c.  TEMri.i;. 


HARBUTT'S  PLASTIC  METHOD,  and  the 

Use  of  Plasticine  in  the  Arts  of  WfitiuK.  Drawing,  anil  Jlo'lolliiig 
in  Educational  Work.  By  WM.  UARBDTT.  Witli  Illustrations. 
Crown  4to,  Js.  [Beads. 


TRAVEL.   SPOKT,  AND    NATCTRAL  HISTORY. 

IN  JUTLAND  with  a  CYCLE.    By  Charles 

El'WAKIiEf*.  Aatiic.r  "f  '■  L.tt.rs  1 i  cr.l.'."  "  SaiJinia  ami  the 

.SHnl.^,,"Sc.     WilhEroHtisiii. -cf.     from,  sv,,  lis.  [Readu- 

NATURE  and  SPORT  in  SOUTB  AFRICA. 

I:i-  II.  A.  nilVDEX,  Anthor  of  "tiun  and  t'amera  in  Southern 
Arri.a."&ij.     With  Frontispiece.     Crown  Svo,  (is.  [Rettdi/. 

The  7nu'.ssays;  "Mr.  Bryden  is  an  aduiirahle.  Jiractical  naturalist, 
and  half  liiB  volume  is  a  veritable  naturalist's  guide  and  handbook." 

The  Scotsman,  says  :  "  Ought  to  be  read  and  pondered  by  South 
African  legislators  and  statesmen,  as  well  as  by  uaturahsts  and  lovers 
of  sport." 

SPORT    and     TRAVEL    in     INDIA    and 

i'E?<Tl!AL  A5IEIUCA  liy  A.  G.  BAROT.  late  60th  Rifles 
(*■  Bag.ttelk-  ■').  Auttior  ,>f  "  Sporting  Sketches,"  &c.  With  Frontis- 
piec--;     Cr.jwn  svo.  tis.  IReadi/. 

The  Fi£ld  says:  "Highly  entertaining Can   be  opened  at  any 

chapter  with  the  certainty  of  finding  something  amusing." 

The  Manchester  Guardian  says ;  "  Tales  of  sport  and  travel  told  in 
the  tone  of  a  man  of  refinement  aud  with  the  directness  of  a  soldier." 


nallc 


l!d. 


FOUR  POETS     Selections  from  Works  of 

W'lUliSWoliTU.     cnEEUiniiE.     SUEELEY.      and     KEATS. 
E.liti'd.  with  lutin.hiftiou,  by  IWWALD  OKAWFURD. 
The  Glitsfiow  Herald  says :  "  A  liook  that  will  be  cherished  as  a  price- 
ess  posses    o  .  pxipoRM  WITH  ABOVE. 

LYRICAL  VERSE,  from  ELIZABETH  to  VICTORIA. 

;is.  (h1.  net.  . 


NEW    NOVELS    AT    ALL    LIBRARIES. 

A  Third  Edition  this  week. 

UNKIST,     UNKIND!     By    Violet    Hnnt- 

Crown  8vo,  fis. 
The  Standard  saya :  "Miss  Hunt  has  essayed  a  much  more  difficult 
task  than  she  set  herself  in  any  of  those  sparkling  stories  that  made 
her  reputation,  and  she  has  accomplished  it  triumphantly  — '  Unkist, 
Unkind  ! '  is  a  thoroughly  artistic  achievement.  The  settine,  so  far  as 
fiction  is  concerned,  is  highly  original,  and  tlie  surroundings  are  not 
only  vivid  and  romantic,  but  display  considerable  knowledge  of  out-of- 
the-way  detail." 

STORIES  and  PLAY  STORIES.    By  Violet 

III'NT.  L.MlV  KIIIEEY,  tlu-  Hon.  Mrs.  UENNIKER,  .MSEl'H 
STUA.NOE,  ami  others.     Crown  Sro,  (!s.  iReadu. 

HIS  CHIEF'S  WIFE.     By  Baroness  Albert 

D'ANETUAN.    Crown  Svo,  lis.  IReady. 

JAMES    BAKER'S    NOVELS. 

THE  GLEAMING  DAWN  :  a  Romance  of 


biittle  ....Ait.il!..  Uu.  »l.'ij    ■ 

MARK   TILLOTSON 

Edition.    Crown  svo,  3s.  (id. 

JOHN   WESTACOTT. 


s  of  persecution  aud 

New  and   Uniform 
New  aud  Unifoim 


THE    FORTNIGHTLY    REVIEW. 

Edited  by  W.  L.  COITRTNEY. 

NOVEMBER. 

ODR   MILITABY   REQUIREMENTS.     By   Lieut.-Col.    Sir  G.    S. 

Claukk.  K  C.M.i:..R.E. 
SnJii:    \n|i;^   ..,,  ItHCENT   POETRY  in  PRANCE.     By  Gabriei, 

.M 
Till.      Ill    I  ,    'i;VIS>I.    By  Walter  SicHEU 

A  N"     I         .         I      i:  MEREDITH.     By  Abthi-b  SvMoss. 
Tin:  IM  M  i;i\r  ,i;a  DI.SFOTE     (With  Map.)    By  U.  W.  Wilson. 
THE  MollEKN  FRENCH  URAMA.— iIV.I    By  A.  Filon. 
THE  CASE  for  "TUE  BECHUANA  REBELS."     By  H.  R.  Fox 


THE  FUTUKEuf  BRITISH  TRADE. 


LlRKESl'ii.MiE: 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Limited,  London. 
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THE     VICTORIAN     ERA    SERIES. 


In  Monthly  crown  8vo  volumes,  cloth  boards,  2s.  6d.  each. 


The  aim  of  the  Series  is  to  form  an  authoritative,  scholarly,  and  attractive  Record  of  the  great  move- 
ments and  developments  of  the  age,  in  Politics,  Economics,  Religion,  Industry,  Literature,  Science,  and 
Art,  and  of  the  life  work  of  its  typical  and  influential  men. 

Under  the  General  Editorship  of  Mr.  J.  HOLLAND  ROSE,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge,  the  inrlividual  volumes  will  be  contributed  by  leading  specialists  in  the  various  branches  of 
knowledge  which  fall  to  be  treated  in  the  Series. 

The  volumes  will  be  published  successively  on  the  15th  of  each  month. 

ON"  NOVEMBER  15th. 

THE  RISE  of  DEMOCRACY.      By  J.  Holland  Rose,  MA.,  late 

Scholar  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 

ON  DECEMBER  15th. 

THE  ANGLICAN  REVIVAL.      By  J.  H.  Overton,  D.D ,  Rector 

of  Epworth  and  Canon  of  Lincoln . 


FROM  WALTER  SCOTT'S  LIST. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  SCIENCE  SERIES. 

Edited  by  HAVELOCK  ELLIS. 

Crown    8vo,    Cloth,    3s.    6d.      Some    Vols,     at 
Illustrated, 


Arrangements  have  also  been  completed  for  the  following  Volumes  : — 
CHARLES  KINGSLEY.     By  the  Very  I  THE    GROWTH   of  LONDON,    1837- 


Ke 


C.  W.  STUBBS,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Ely. 


THE  GROWTH  and  ADMINISTRA- 
TION of  the  BRITISH  TDLONIES,  18.37- 
1897.     By  the  Rev.  W.  GRE.SWELL,   M.A. 

THE     FREE     TRADE    MOVEMENT 

and     its     RESULTS.        By     G.     ARMITAGE 
SMITH. 

JOHN    BRIGHT.      By    C.   A.   Vince, 

M.A.,    late    Fellow   of  Christ's   College,    Cam- 
bridge. 


By  G.   LAITKENCE  GOMME 

DICKENS.       By    George 


CHARLES 

GISSING. 

NATIONAL     EDUCATION.       By     H. 

HOLMAN,  M.A  ,  one  of  H.M.    Inspectors  of 
Seliools. 


in 

D.Sc. 


RECENT     ADVANCES 

NOMY.     By  A.  H.  FISON 

THE     SCIENCE     of    LIFE 

ARTHUR  THOMSON,  M.A. 


ASTRO- 


By    J. 


London:  BLACKIE  &  SON,  Limited,  Old  BaUey. 


READY  IN  DECEMBER. 

DICTIONARY    OF    UNIVERSAL    BIOGRAPHY. 


A    NEW 


FOUR   IMPORTANT  NEW  VOLUMES. 

Grown  Svo,  cloth,  price  Gs, 

HALLUCINATIONS  and   ILLUSIONS:    A 

study  of  the  Fallacies  of  Perception.     By  EDMUND 

P.iRISH. 
"  This  remarkalile  Uttle  volume." — Daily  News. 
"Scientific    both   in    method  and    reasoning.      Pull    of 
valuable  matter  for  students  of  the  subject." — Scotsman, 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  price  6s. 

THE   PSYCHOLOGY   of   the    EMOTIONS. 

By  Professor  TH.  RIBOT. 
"  The  revived  interest  in  psychology,  the  distinct  adsauee 
made  in  recent  years  by  investigators,  is   visible  in  M. 
Ribot's  volume,  "The  Psychology  of  the  Emotions." 

Times. 
"Professor  Ribot's  treatment  is  careful,  modern,  and 
adequate." — Academy. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  price  6s.    12-1  Illustrations. 

THE    NEW    PSYCHOLOGY.      By    E.    W. 

SCRIPTURE,  Ph.D.  (Leip/.ig). 
"  We  have  at.  present  no  work  in  England  which  gives  in 
so  compact  a  form  so  comprehensive  a  view  of  the  subject, 
or  affords  so  practical  a  guide  to  the  student." 

Liverpool  Post. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  33.  ed.    With  Diagrams. 

SLEEP :  Its  Physiology,  Pathology,  Hygiene, 

and    PSTCIIOLOCrY.      By   Dr.  MARIE    DE    MANA- 

CEINB  C^t.  Petersburg). 

"  A  complete  and  a  wonderfully  interesting  exposition, 

and  as  such  ought  to  receive  a  hearty  welcome  not  by  the 

medical  student  only,  but  by  all  who  interest  themselves 

in  scientific  subjects." — Scotsman, 


PREVIOUS 


VOLUMES. 

By  Prof.  Pateick  Ge 


CHAMBERS'S 
BIOGRAPHICAL    DICTIONARY. 

Dealing  with  Fifteen  Thousand  Celebrities  of  all  Nations  from  the  remotest 

times  to  the  present  day  ;  with  copious  Bibliographies  and 

Pronunciations  of  the  Names. 

EDITED    BY 

DAVID    PATRICK,    LL.D.,  Editor  of  "Chambers's   Encyclopaedia" 

AND 

FRANCIS      HINDES      GROOME, 

Assistant  Editor  of  "  Chambers's  Eneyclopaxlia." 


One    Volume,    crown    Svo,    cloth,    IOb.    6d. ;    half-morocco,    15g. 
AV.  &  R.  CHAMBERS,  Limited,  London  and  Edinburgh. 


People's  Edition,  price  6d.,  with  Portrait.    (Special  terms 
for  quantities.) 

JOSEPH  MAZZINI :  a  Memoir  by  E.  A.  V., 

with  Two  Essays  by   MAZZINI;    "THOUGHTS    oil 
DEMOCRACY"  and  "THE  DUTIES  of  MAN." 


London:  Alexaitdee  &  Shkpheabd,  Purnival  Street,  E.C 


EPPS'S     COCOA. 

Extracts  feom  a  Lecture  on  Poods  and  their  Values," 
BY  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson,  F.R.S.E.,  &c.— "  If  any  motives- 
first,  of  due  regard  for  health,  aud  second,  of  getting  full 
food-value  for  money  expended — can  be  said  to  weigh  with 
us  in  choosing  our  foods,  then  I  say  that  Cocoa  (Epps's 
being  the  most  nutritious)  should  be  made  to  replace  tea  and 
coffee  without  hesitation.  Cocoa  is  a  food  ;  tea  and  coffee 
are  not  foods.  This  is  the  whole  science  of  the  matter  in 
a  nutshell,  and  he  who  runs  may  read  the  obvious  moral  of 
the  story." 


ESTABLISHED    1851. 

BIKKBECK  BANK, 

Southampton  Buildinqs,  Chancerr  Lane,  London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF  per  CENT.  INTEREST  allowed oo  DEPOSITS 
repayable  on  demand, 

TWO  per  CENT,   on  CURRENT    ACCOUNTS,  on  the  minimum 
monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below  £100. 
STOCKS,  SHARES,  and  ANNUITIES  purchased  and  sold. 

SAVINGS    DEPARTMENT. 


SOCIETY. 

HOUSE 


BIRKBECK     BUILDING 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A 


BIRKBECK    FREEHOLD    LAND     SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    PLOT    OP    LAND 


The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  fall  particulars,  post  tree. 
FRANCIS  RAVIJNSCROfT,  Manager. 


THE  EVOLUnON  of  SEX, 

and  ,T.  Aethuk  Thosison. 
ELECTRICITY   in    MODERN    LIFE.      By   G.    W.    de 

TUNZELJIANN. 

THE  ORIGIN  of  the  ARYANS.    By  Dr.  Taylor. 
PHYSIOGNOMY  and  EXPRESSION.   By  P.  Mantesazz-i. 
EVOLUTION   and    DISEASE.     By  J.  Blahd   Sutton, 

F.R.C.S. 
THE  VILLAGE  C0MMONIT7.    By  G.  L.  Gomme. 
THE  CRIMINAL.     By  Hwelock  Ellis. 
SANITY  and  INSANITY.    By  Dr.  0.  Mercibe. 
HYPNOTISM.     By  Dr.  Albert  Moll   (Berlin).    Fourth 

Edition. 
MANUAL  TRMNING.    By  Dr.  0.  M.  Woodward. 
PRIMITIVE  FOLK.    By  Elie  Reclds. 
THE  SCIENCE  of  FAIRY  TALES.    By  Edwik  Sidney 

H.VBILAND. 

BACTERIA  and  their  PRODUCTS.    By  Dr.  Sims  Wood 

EVOLUTION  of  MARRIAGE.    By  Letodenead. 
EDUCATION  and  HEREDITY.    By  .1.  M.  Guyau. 
THE  MAN  of  GENIUS.    By  I'rof.  Loubroso. 
GRAMMAR  of  SCIENCE.    By  Prof.  Pearson. 
PROPERTY:  Its  Origin  and  Development.    By  Letour- 

VOLCANOES:    Past  and    Present.     By  Prof.    Edward 

Hull,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  PROBLEMS.     By  Dr.  J.  P.  J.  Sykes 
MODERN  METEOROLOGY.    By  D.  Frank  Waldo. 
THE  GERM  PLASM.    By  August  Weissjiann.    6s. 
THE  INDUSTRIES  of  ANIMALS.    By  P.  Houssan. 
MAN  and  WOMAN.    By  H.vvelock  Ellis.    6s.    Second 

Edition. 
MODERN  CAPITALISM.    By  J.  A.  Hobson. 
APPARITIONS    and    THOUGHT     TRANSFERENCE. 

By  Frank  Pod.moke. 
INTRODUCTION   to    COMPARATIVE    PSYCHOLOGY. 

By  Prof.  0.  Lloyd  Morgan.     6s, 
THE  ORIGINS  of  INVENTION.    By  Otis  T.  Masoit. 
THE  GROWTH  of  the  BRAIN.    By  Prof.  H.  H.  Donald- 

SON.    6s. 
EVOLUTION  in  ART.    By  Prof.  A.  C.  Haddon.    6s. 


WALTER   SCOTT, 


London : 
Limited, 


Paternoster  Square. 
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WARD,   LOCK  &  CO.'S 

NEW    BOOKS. 

Complete  Catalogue,  cninprising  over  3,000  Standard  and 
Reference  Works,  post  free  on  application. 


NEW    NOVELS. 

GUY    BOOTHBY'S    NEW    NOVEL. 

THE  FASCINATION  of  the  KING.    5s. 

Fourth  Edition.    Illustrated  by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 
"  Highly  ingenious  and  exciting...    a  stirring  romance." 

*    -^  Tlie  World. 

"  A  brilliant  tale,  dramatically  and  vigorously  told." 

Daily  News. 

ARTHUR  MORRISON'S  NEW  NOVEL  OF  CRIME. 
Illustrated  by  Stanley  L.  Wood  and  others. 

THE  DORRINGTON  DEED  BOX     5s. 

By  ARTHUR  MORRISON, 
Author  of  "  A  Child  of  the  Jago,"  "  Martin  Hewitt,"  &c. 
"  Of  exceptional  power,  with  a  genius  comparing  with 
that  of  Dickens."— Aberdeen  Press. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

The  CRIME  and  the  CRIMINAL.  3s  6d 

By  RICHARD  MARSH. 
"We  know  of  no  similar  tale  so  thoroughly  readable  and 
so  consistently  exciting  since  Wilkie  CoUin.x's  '  Woman  in 
White,"  or  Conan  Doyle's  '  Study  in  Scarlet.'" 

Black  and  White. 

A    STARTLING    NOVEL. 

TEMPTATION.     3s.  6d. 

By  "  GRAHAM  IRVING." 
*'  A  downright  cunning  and  ingenious  romance." 

The  Morning  Leader. 
"  A  good  story.    There  is  cleverness  of  plot ;  the  winter's 
style  is  throughout  excellent."— T/ic  Athenteum. 
NEW  NOVEL  BY  IIEADON  HILL, 
Author  of  "  Queen  of  Night,"  "  By  a  Hair's  Breadth,"  &c. 

BEACON  FIRES.    3s.  6d. 

Illustrated  by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 
"  Tr)ld  with  singular  skill ;  interests  and  holds  the  reader 
to  the  end."— P«/i  Mall  Gazette. 

•'  The  book  is  decidedly  clever,  and  for  a  Christmas  gift- 
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REVIEWS. 


ME.    DOBSON'S  POETRY. 

Collected     Poems.       By      Austin      Dobson. 
(Kegan  Paul  &  Co.) 

THE  motto  upon  Mr.  Dobson's  new  title- 
page  is    "  Majores    majora    sonent." 
His  preface  runs : 

"  This  volume  comprises  all  the  verses 
written  by  me  during  the  last  thirty  years 
which — in  my  opinion — seem  worthy  of  pre- 
servation. Even  with  these  it  is  possible  that 
I  have  occasionally  been  more  indulgent  to  a 
personal  memory  than  attentive  to  a  critical 
instinct.  But  I  am  fully  conscious  of  the 
limitations  of  the  result  attained,  and  the 
motto  on  my  title-page  is  sincere.  Let  me  here 
complete  it : 

' '  '  Mihi  parva  locuto 
Sufficit  in  vestras  seepe  redire  manus.'  " 

This  is  the  modesty  of  a  man  who  knows 
not  only  his  powers,  but  his  limitations. 
But  excellent  critic  of  his  own  work  as  he 
is,  Mr.  Dobson  does  not  say  everything. 
"  Majores  majora  sonent '?  "  True  ;  but  the 
greatest  of  them  all  never  brought  truer 
enthusiasm  for  letters  or  more  careful  work- 
manship to  his  task.  Mr.  Dobson  never 
nods ;  never  rehnc^uishes  the  file  tiU  the  last 
moment.  And  although  greater  things 
than  those  to  be  found  in  these  pages  have 
been  said,  yet  in  agreeableness  Mr.  Dobson's 
belong  to  the  highest  rank. 

Agreeableness  is,  indeed,  the  dominant 
quality  of  Mr.  Dobson's  work,  and  there 
are  occasions  on  which  we  would  choose  to 
read  him  before  any  poet.  He  is  the  most 
restful  of  singers :  one  can  with  him  be  so 
comfortable  in  a  chair ;  he  leads  to  so  easy 
a  relaxation  of  the  risible  muscles — the 
smile  within  the  smile  ;  he  is  so  gentle  and 
gentlemanly ;  so  courteous  ;  so  amused  and 
amusive  ;  so  whimsically  sentimental ;  while, 
above  all,  he  is  a  poet.  Poets  who  also  are 
witty  are  not  common  ;  but  the  poet  whose 
wit  is  kindly  and  domestic  is  even  more 
rare.  Prior  and  Gay,  Goldsmith  and  Hood, 
Praed  and  the  late  Frederick  Locker- 
Lampson — these  are  Mr.  Dobson's  fore- 
runners ;  but  he  has  something  more 
than  them  all.  His  workmanship  is  more 
■dexterous,  his  critical  faculty  is  acuter,  his 


erudition  is  wider,  his  fancy  is  more  mellow. 
Mr.  Dobson  has  not  so  robust  a  humour  as 
the  author  of  "  Retaliation,"  nor  so  agile  an 
invention  as  Hood,  he  is  less  brilliant  than 
Praed,  and  less  spontaneous  than  Locker- 
Lampson ;  but  there  are  many  things  in 
the  volume  before  us  that  not  one  of 
these  men  could  have  written :  "  The 
Cure's  Progress,"  for  example,  "  The 
Secrets  of  the  Heart,"  "The  Idyll  of 
the  Carp,"  "  The  Dying  of  Tauneguy  Du 
Bois,"  and  one  or  two  of  the  essays  in 
old  French  forms.  Here  Mr.  Dobson  stands 
alone. 

Look,  for  example,  at  "The  Cure's 
Progress,"  which,  though  well-known,  may 
always  profitably  be  quoted  again :  it  is 
so  simple,  so  slight,  and  yet  irresistibly 
charming  and  distinguished  : 
"  Monsieur  the  Cure  down  the  street 

Comes  with  his  kind  old  face — 
With  his  coat  worn  bare,  and  his  straggliug 
hair, 

And  his  green  umbrella-case. 

"  You  may  see  him  pass  by  the  little  '  (iniiiile 
Place,'' 
And  the  tiny  '  Hutel-de-Ville,' 
He  smiles,  as  he  goes,  to  the  fleurisfe.  Rose, 
And  the  pompier  Theophile. 

"  He  turns,  as  a  ride,  through  the  MarcJie  cool, 
Where  the  noisy  fish-wives  call ; 
And  his  compliment  pays  to  the  '  Belle  Tlierese,' 
As  she  knits  in  her  dusky  stall. 

"There's  a  letter  to  di'op  at  the  locksmith's 
shop, 
And  Toto,  the  locksmith's  niece. 
Has  jubilant  hopes,  for  the  Ciu-e  gropes 
In  his  tails  for  a  pain  iVepice. 

"There's  a  little  dispute   with  a  merchant  of 
fruit. 
Who  is  said  to  be  heterodox. 
That  will  ended  be  with  a  '  Ma  foi,  oui  ! ' 
And  a  pinch  from  the  Cure's  box. 

' '  There  is  also  a  word  that  no  one  heard 
To  the  furrier's  daughter  Lou  ; 
And  a  pale  cheek  fed  with  a  flickering  red, 
And  a  '  Bon  Dieu  garde  M'sieu  ! 

"  But  a  grander  way  for  the  Soiis-Prefet, 
And  a  bow  for  Ma'am' selle  Anne  ; 
And  a  mock  '  off-hat '  to  the  Notary's  cat, 
Aud  a  nod  to  the  Sacristan  : 

' '  For  ever  through  life  the  Cure  goes 
With  a  smile  on  his  land  old  face — 
With  his  coat  worn  bare,  and  his  straggling 
hair, 
And  his  green  umbrella-case." 

This  is  both  poem  and  picture.  The  cure 
is  a  visible,  almost  tangible  influence. 
"Majores  majora  sonent,"  assuredly;  but 
in  its  way  this  smaller  thing  is  perfect. 
Our  private  theory  has  always  been  that 
Mr.  Dobson,  were  he  more  ambitious, 
might  himself  achieve  something  greater. 
Now  and  then  one  chances  in  his  poems  on 
a  passage  betokening  finer  gifts  of  imagina- 
tion than  he  usually  employs.  In  "  The 
Dying  of  Tanneguy  Du  Bois,"  for  example, 
are  these  lines : 

"  Yea,   now  with  me  all  dreams  are  done,  I 
ween. 

Grown  faint  and  unremembered  ;  voices  call 
High  up,  like  misty  warders  dimly  seen, 

Moving    at    morn    on    some    Burgundian 
wall." 

The  simile  is  in  the  grand  manner,  and  the 
march  of   syllables   is   splendidly  resolute ; 


and  in  "The  Idj'U  of  the  Carp  "  we  find  this 
delicately  harmonious  j^assage : 

"Why,   that's   my  good   ehambellan,  with   his 
seal — 
A  kind  old  man  ! — he  carves  me  orange-peel 
In  quaint  devices  at  refection  hours. 
Equips  my  sweet-pouch,  brings  me  morning 

flowers. 
Or  chirrups  madrigals  with  old,  sweet  words, 
Such  as  men  loved  when  people  wooed  like 

birds, 
And  spoke  the  true  note  first." 

The  last  three  lines  are  in  Mr.  Dolison'a 
best  vein.  He  is  always  best  when  he 
looks  back — "Ah,  but  the  back  -  look, 
lingering,  for  old  sake's  sake!"  His 
panacea  for  troubles  in  our  own  day  is  to 
recollect  (or  invent)  kindlier  days  that  are 
dead.  He  has  the  old  world  point  of  view. 
Look  how  completely  he  has  insinuated 
himself  into  the  skin  of  Goldsmith  in  this 
postscript  to  "  Retaliation,"  which  takes  the 
form  of  an  epitajih  on  Johnson.  We  quote 
the  opening  lines  : 

"  Here  Johnson  is  laid.     Have  a  care  how  you 

walk ; 
If  he  stir  in  his  sleep,  in  his  sleep  he  will  talk. 
Ye  gods !  how  he  talk'd  !     What  a  torrent  of 

sound 
His    hearers    invaded,    encompass'd    and — 

drown'd  ! 
What  a  banquet  of  memory,  fact,  illustration, 
In  that  innings-for-one  that  he  call'd  con- 
versation ! 
Can't  you  hear  his  sonorous  '  Why,  no,  sir  ! ' 

and  '  Stay,  sir  ! 
Your  preuiiss  is  wrong,'  or  '  You  don't  see 

your  way,  sir  ! ' 
How  he    silenc'd    a    prig,    or    a    slip-shod 

romancer ! 
How  he  pounc'd  on  a  fool  with  a  knock-me- 

down  answer  ! 

"  But  peace  to  his  slumbers  I     Tho'  rough  in 

the  rind. 
The  heart  of  the  giant  was  gentle  and  kind  : 
What  signifies  now,  if  in  bouts  with  a  friend, 
AVbeu  his  pistol  miss'd  fire,  he  would  use  the 

butt-end  ^ 
If  he  trampled  your  flow'rs,  like  a  bull  in  a 


What  matter  for  that  ?    He  was  sure  to  ask 

pardon ; 
And  you  felt  on  the  whole,  tho'  he'd  toss'A 

you  and  gor'd  you, 
It  was  something,  at  least,  that  he  had  not 

ignor'd  you." 

It  is  the  very  manner  of  Goldsmith.  This 
piece,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  additions,  which  are  only  too 
few.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Dobson  has 
made  not  many  omissions.  We  miss  "The 
Jessamy  Bride,"  a  charming  poem  in  honoui 
of  Goldsmith  and  Goldsmith's  Miss  Horneck; 
but  our  other  old  favourites  are  aU  here. 
There  are  changes  of  aiTangement,  all,  we 
think,  for  the  better.  "  In  After  Days," 
for  instance,  now  serves  as  epilogue. 

Among  the  poems  which  are  new  to  us  are 
two  rondeaux,  a  form  of  verse  in  which 
Mr.  Dobson  is  now  the  only  active  artificer. 
Among  all  the  experimentalists  who  some 
years  ago  played  with  the  rondeau  and 
ballade,  the  triolet  and  viUanelle,  none  so 
mastered  the  theory  of  the  art  as  he  did. 
Mr.  Lang  and  Mr.  Henley  have  written 
more  ballades,  but  they  have  never  excelled 
the  "Pompadour's  Fan,"  the  "Armada," 
and   "  Iniitation  "    ("The  man  who  plants 
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cabbages  imitates,   tool")  in  this  volume. 
Mr.  Henley  made  the  rondeau  an  obedient 
servant,   instead  of   tbe  perverse  master  it 
is  in  the  hands  of  most  rhymesters,  but  his 
tendency,    like    Mr.   Swinburne's  with   the 
roundel,  was  to  ask  it  to  do  too  much.     Mr. 
Dobson   knows   exactly  what   the   form    is 
capable   of,    and    demands    no    more.     As 
specimens  of  his  skill  with  the  rondeau  we 
may   quote  the   following.     This   is   called 
"  Leal  Souvenir  "  : 
" '  For   old  sake'a   sake  I  '      'Twere   hard   to 
choose 
Words  fitter  f  jr  an  old-world  Muse 
Than  these,  that  in  their  cadence  bring 
Paint  fragrance  of  the  posy  -ring, 
And  charms  that  rustic  lovers  use. 
"  The  long  day  lengthens,  and  we  low 
The  first  pale  flush,  the  morning  hues — 
Ab  I  but  the  hick-look,  Ungering, 
For  old  s  ike's  sake  ! 
"  That  we  retain.     Though  Time  refuse 
To  lift  the  veil  on  forward  views, 
Despot  in  most,  he  is  not  king 
Of  those  kind  memories  that  cling 
Around  his  travelled  avenues 
For  old  sake's  sake  I 

And  the  other  is  "A  Greeting,"  addressed 
presumably  to  a  friend  in  America  : 

"  But  once  or  twice  we  met  touched  hands, 
To-day  between  ut  both  expands 
A  waste  of  tumbling  w-aters  wide — 
A  waste  by  m«  as  >et  untried, 
Vague  with  the  doubt  of  unknown  lands. 

"  Time  like  a  despot  speeds  his  sands : 
A  year  he  blots,  a  day  he  brands  ; 

We  walked,  wo  walked  by  Thamis'  side 
But  once  or  twice. 

'■  What  makes  a  f  ^  iend  ?     What  filmy  strands 
Are  these  tha^.  turn  to  iron  bands  't 
What  knot  is  this  so  firmly  titd 
That  nought  but  Fate  ean  now  divide  i' 
Ah,  these  are  things  one  understands 
But  once  or  twice  !  " 

Despite  the  rigidity  of  their  laws  and 
restrictions  of  space,  these  two  experiments 
are  compact  of  true  poetry. 

Although  it  is  convenient  to  have  all 
Mr.  Dobson's  poems  in  a  single  volume,  we 
cannot  consider  that  the  decision  not  to  re- 
print the  two  little  books  which  until  now 
nave  shai-ed  them  is  a  happy  one.  Prettier 
books  than  these — Old  Wurld  Iili/lh  and  At 
ihe  Sit/n  of  the  Lyre — do  not  exist,  and  they 
might  very  well  have  enjoyed  a  longer  life. 
As  it  is,  Mr.  Dobson's  new  readers  are 
destined  never  to  possess  the  exquisite 
frontispieces  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Abbey,  nor  Mr. 
Alfred  Parsons's  dainty  colophon.  Instead, 
they  are  offered  a  jjortrait  of  the  poet, 
wliich,  though  of  course  interesting,  is  loss 
in  harmony.  Nor  is  the  size  of  this  single 
embracive  volume  the  ideal  one  for  such 
pieces.  "  A  dear  and  dumpy  twelve  "  is 
nitrher  tlio  perfect  form  in  wliicli  to  possess 
these  lyrics  and  their  conqianions.  AVe 
hope  that  tlie  publishers  will  tliink  better 
of  their  inteuticm  to  issue  the  earlier 
volumes  no  more.  And  Mr.  Dobson's 
throat  to  cease  singing  must  also  be  re- 
considered. In  i-ono  new  verses,  addressed 
"  To  One  who  Bids  Me  Sing,"  he  says  : 

"  You  ask  a  '  many-winter'd  '  Biird, 
Where  hiilt  K  his  old  vocation  't 
I'll  give — the  answer  is  not  hard — 
A  classic  'xplanation. 


"  '  Immortal '  though  he  b^,  he  stiU, 
Tithouus-like,  grows  older. 
While  she,  his  Muse  of  Piudus  HiU, 
Still  bares  a  youthful  shoulder. 

"  Could  that  t,)0-sprightly  N>mph  but  leave 
Her  ageless  grace  and  beauty. 
They  might,  betwixt  them  bjlh,  achieve 
A  hymn  de  Seiiectiife  ; 

"  But  She — She  can't  grow  gray  ;  and  so 
Her  slave,  whose  hairs  are  falling, 
Must  e'en  his  Doric  flute  forego, 
And  seek  some  graver  calling — 

"  Not  ill-content  to  stand  aside. 
To  yield  to  minstrels  fitter. 
His  singing-robes,  his  singing-pride. 
His  fancies  sweet — and  bitter  !  " 

This  must  not  be  !  Mr.  Dobson  must  add 
many  poems  to  his  store.  One  could  so 
easily  enumerate  a  dozen  bards  whose 
silence  would  be  more  acceptable. 


MRS.   BEOWNING'S    LETTEES. 

The  Letters  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 
Edited,  with  Biographical  Additions,  by 
Frederick  G.  Kenyon.  With  portraits. 
2  vols.     (Smith,  Elder  &  Co.) 

Mil.  Kenvon  hnds  it  necessary  to  defend 
the  publication  of  Mrs.  Browning's  letters, 
but  it  is  a  work  of  supererogation.  No 
objection  was  ever  made  by  either  Mr. 
or  Mrs.  Browning  to  publication  after 
their  death  ;  and  in  Mrs.  Browning's  case 
it  is  peculiarly  a  just  debt  to  literary 
history.  We  have  a  right  to  know  as 
much  as  may  be  known  about  the  greatest 
I'higlish  poetess.  Mr.  Kenyon  has,  per- 
haps, erred  on  the  side  of  printing  too 
much,  or,  rather,  printing  the  letters  too 
much  as  they  stand — a  method  which  in- 
volves repetition  as  well  as  a  good  deal  of 
comparatively  uninteresting  and  miinform- 
ing  detail.  But  these  volumes  remain  for  us 
at  present  the  only  substitute  for  a  regular 
biography  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning; 
and  they  wiU  form  the  mine  out  of  which 
subsequent  and  shorter  and  more  critical 
biographies  must  be  dug.  To  the  historian 
of  English  poetry  they  wiU  be  invaluable; 
and  to  us,  to  whom  the  memory  of  the 
Brownings  is  stiU  fre.sh,  they  are  full  of  new 
lights  and  new  beauties. 

The  greatest  English  poetess!  Such  is 
Mrs.  Browning's  claim,  not  to  be  challenged 
even  by  the  right  admirers  of  a  cloistral 
genius  like  Christina  Eossetti.  The  author 
of  Aurora  Leigh,  the  Sonnets  from  the  Por- 
tuguese (so-named,  as  we  now  learn,  at  Mr. 
Browning's  suggestion,  instead  of  Sonneti 
Tranxluled  from  the  Bosnian) — "  Casa  Guidi 
Windows,"  "Wine  of  Cyprus,"  "The  Cry 
of  the  Children,"  and  the  rest,  is,  indeed, 
not  merely  to  be  covmted  poet  by  com- 
parison with  the  English  women  who  have 
written  verse.  Miss  Barrett  herself  appre- 
ciated the  lack  of  compliment  involved  in 
the  word  "  poetess."     She  wrote  in  1845  : 

"  It  is  a  strong  impression  with  me  that 
previous  to  Joanna  Baillie  there  was  no  such 
thing  in  England  as  a  poetess.  Where  is  our 
poftess  before  Joanna  Baillie — poetess  in  the 
true  sense  ?  Lady  Winchilsea  had  an  eye,  as 
Wordsworth  f  jimd  out ;    but  the  Duchess   of 


Newcastle  had  more  poetry  in  her  than  Lady 
Winchilsea.  It  has  long  been  a  '  fact,'  to  my 
view  of  the  matter,  that  Joanna  Bailhe  is  the 
first  female  poet  in  all  senses  in  England." 

Well,  we  do  not  tliink  so  much  of  Joanna 
BaiUie  now ;  and  Miss  Eliza  Cook  has  had 
her  day,  and  Mrs.  Hemans  and  L.  E.  L. 
are  fading  into  the  dark.  But  though 
Mrs.  Browning  wrote  much  that  will  not 
live,  there  remains,  after  all  deductions,  a 
certain  body  of  work  in  her  six  volumes 
imperishable  for  its  beauty  and  truth  and 
strength,  and  entitling  her  to  rank  with  the 
greatest  of  our  English  poets. 

Not  very  much  that  is  new  is  to  be  learnt 
from  the  letters  as  to  the  position  of  the 
poems ;  but  that  is  because  the  information 
contained  in  them  has  already  been  drawn 
upon.  Lo^-e  for  the  classics  and  for  Words- 
worth seem  to  have  been  the  earliest  influences. 
On  the  latter  point  this  extract  from  a  letter 
in  184.3  is  interesting.  It  represents  lier 
classification  of  herself  among  the  "  blind 
admirers  "  of  Wordsworth  : 

"  His  sijirit  has  worked  a  good  work,  and  has 
freed  into  the  capacity  of  work  other  noble 
spirits  He  took  the  initiative  in  a  great  poetic 
movement,  and  is  not  only  to  be  praised  for 
what  he  has  done,  but  for  what  ho  has  helped 
his  age  to  do.  For  the  rest,  Byron  has  more 
passion  and  intensity,  Shelley  more  fancy  and 
music,  Coleridge  could  sec  further  into  the 
unseen,  and  not  one  of  those  poets  has  insulicd 
his  own  genius  by  the  production  of  whole 
poems,  such  as  I  could  name  of  Wordsworth's, 
the  vulgarity  of  which  is  childish,  aud  the 
childishness  vulgar.  Still  the  wings  of  his 
genius  are  wide  enough  to  cast  a  shadow  over 
its  feet,  and  our  gratitude  should  be  stronger 
than  our  critical  acumen.  Yes,  I  will  be  a  blind 
admirer  of  Wordsworth.  I  will  shut  my  eyes 
and  be  blind.  Better  so,  than  see  too  well  for 
the  thankfulness  which  is  his  due  from  me." 

"Apollo  taught  him  under  the  laurel, 
while  all  the  Muses  looked  through  the 
boughs" — is  a  phrase  she  applies  to  Words- 
worth elsewhere.  And  she  enjoys  telling 
the  story  of  Wordsworth  going  to  Court, 
and  the  young  Queen  being  quite  "Huttered" 
at  seeing  him  : 

"  '  She  had  not  a  word  to  say,'  said  Mr.s. 
Jameson,  who  came  to  see  me  the  other  day 
and  complained  of  the  omission  as  '  unqueeuly ' ; 
but  I  disagreed  with  her,  and  thought  the 
being  '  fluttered  '  the  highest  compliment.  She 
told  me  that  a  short  time  ago  the  Ciueen  con- 
fessed she  never  had  read  Wordsworth,  on 
which  a  Maid  of  Honour  observed,  '  That  is  a 
pity,  he  would  do  your  Majesty  a  great  deal  of 
good.'  " 

Inter  alia  we  learn  about  the  "  Cry  of  the 
Children,"  that  (in  answer  to  a  complaint 
against  the  rhythm)  "  the  first  stanza  came 
into  my  head  in  a  hurricane,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  make  the  other  stanzas  like  it — 
that  is  the  whole  mystery  of  the  iniquity." 
"  Lady  Geraldine's  Courtship  "  was  hastily 
finished  from  a  ballad  "lying  by"  in  1844, 
in  order  to  fUl  up  the  first  of  her  two 
volumes  of  poems,  then  on  the  point  of 
publication  ;  the  second  volume  being  foimd 
by  Mr.  Moxon,  the  publisher,  to  be  seventy 
pages  longer  than  the  first;  "I  did  so  by 
writing — i.e.,  composing,  one  hundred  and 
forty  lines  last  Saturday  !  I  seemed  to  be 
in  a  dream  all  day  !  Long  lines  too — with 
fifteen  svUables  in  each  !  "    Miss  Barrett  also 
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gives  lier  friend,  Mr.  Boyd,  tliis  interesting 
explanation  of  the  rhymes  in  "  Wine  of 
Cyprus,"  which  include  such  curious  speci- 
mens as  silence  and  island',  panther  and 
saunter,  Bion  and  undying,  JVazianzen  and 
glancing. 

"  I  have  a  theory  about  double  rhyojes  for 
which  I  shall  be  attacked  by  the  critics,  but 
which  I  could  justify  perhaps  ou  high  authority, 
or  at  least  analogy.  These  volumes  of  mine  have 
more  double  rhymes  tliau  any  two  books  of 
English  poems  that  ever  to  my  knowledge  were 
printed ;  I  mean  of  English  poems,  not  comic. 
Now  of  double  rhymes  in  use,  which  are  perfect 
rhymes,  you  are  aware  how  few  there  are,  and 
yet  you  are  also  aware  of  what  an  admirable 
effect  in  making  a  rhythm  various  and  vigorous 
double  rhyming  is  in  English  poetry.  There- 
fore, I  have  used  a  certain  Hcense ;  and  after 
much  thoughtful  study  of  the  Elizabethan 
writers,  have  ventured  it  with  the  public. 
And  do  gon  tell  me  -  gun  who  object  to  the 
use  of  a  different  vowel  in  a  double  rhyme — 
mhy  you  rhyme  (as  everybody  does,  without 
blame  from  everybody)  '  given '  to  '  heaveu,' 
when  you  object  to  my  rhyming  '  remember' 
to  '  chamber  '  ?  The  analogy  is  all  on  my  side, 
and  I  believe  that  the  spu'it  of  the  Enghsh 
language  is  also." 

Mrs.  Browning's  literary  and  political 
judgments,  hoth  on  men  and  things,  are 
not  invariably  unimpeachable.  But  they 
always  have  a  strong  personal  interest. 
She  was  inclined,  as  is  common  with 
physically  weak  women,  to  worship  strength 
and  will.  She  owned  to  "an  immoral 
sympathy  with  power."  Possibly  that 
accounts  for  her  unbroken  love  for  her 
fatlier,  who  behaved  like  a  brute  to  her,  or, 
rather,  as  an  ex-West  Indian  planter  and 
slave-owner  might  have  been  expected  to 
behave  in  anti-slavery  fiction.  At  any  rate, 
her  belief  in  the  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon 
inspires  the  greater  half  of  the  letters  in  the 
second  volume  ;  and  her  bitterness  against 
England  during  the  Italian  crisis  of  1859  is 
more  a  protest  against  inaction  than  any- 
thing else.  It  all  reminds  us  very  forcibly 
of  the  recent  Phil-Hellenic  outbursts.  Apart 
from  hor  worshij)  of  her  husband,  Mrs. 
Browning's  other  principal  enthusiasms,  as 
revealed  in  these  letters,  were  for  Tenny- 
son and  George  Sand.  Of  Tennyson  she 
wrote  in  1843  :  "He  is  one  of  God's  singers, 
whether  he  knows  it  or  does  not  know  it" 
And  this  is  a  delightful  sketch  (in  1855) : 

"  One  of  the  pleasantest  things  which  has 
happened  to  us  is  the  coming  down  on  us  of  the 
Laureate,  who,  being  in  London  for  three  or 
four  days,  spent  two  of  them  with  us,  dined 
with  us,  smoked  with  us  opened  his  heart  to  us 
(and  the  second  bottle  of  port),  and  ended  by 
reading  '  Maud '  through  from  end  to  end, 
and  going  away  at  half-past  two  in  the 
morning.  If  I  had  had  a  heart  to  spare,  he 
would  certainly  have  won  mine.  He  is 
captivating  with  his  frankness,  eonfidingness, 
and  unexampled  nu'iveU  !  Think  of  his  stopping 
in  '  Maud  '  every  now  and  then — '  There's  a 
wonderful  touch  !  That's  very  tender.  How 
beautiful  that  is  ! '  Yes,  and  it  was  wonderful, 
tender,  beautifid,  and  he  read  exquisitely,  in  a 
voice  Hke  an  organ,  rather  music  than  speech." 

By  the  way,  Mrs.  Browning's  own  choice 
for  the  laureateship  on  Wordsworth's  death 
was  not  Tennyson,  who  ''could  wait,"  but 
Leigh  Hunt.  She  thought  the  office  must 
in   any  case   be   kept  up,    "  for   Spenser's 


With  George  Sand — of  whom  she  wrote, 
in  1845,  "if  Madame  Dudevant  is  not  the 
first  female  genius  of  any  country  or  age,  I 
really  do  not  know  wlio  is  " — Mrs.  Browning 
became  personally  ac((uainted  when  staying 
in  Paris  in  1852.  ller  descriptions  of  the 
great  Frenchwoman  are  very  vivid,  but  too 
long  to  quote.  "  I  did  not  love  her,"  she 
says,  after  the  first  meeting,  "but  I  felt  the 
burning  soul  through  all  that  quietness, 
and  was  not  disapjiointed  in  George  Sand." 

But,  of  course,  one  wants  chiefly  to  hear 
what  Mrs.  Browning  may  have  fresh  to  say 
about  her  husband.  Most  of  the  informa- 
tion, however,  in  these  letters  has  already 
become  public  property.  AVe  have,  indeed, 
for  the  first  time  the  whole  story  of  their 
romantic  elopement  and  marriage,  told  in 
the  long  letter  to  Mrs.  Martin  (vol.  i.,  pp. 
286-297),  but  the  essential  facts  are  not 
new,  though  Mrs.  Browning's  own  account 
is  deejjly  moving  and  precious.  What  is 
more  novel  is  our  ability  now  to  trace  in 
the  earlier  letters  her  first  allusions  to  the 
man  whom  afterwards  she  was  to  marry, 
and  whom  she  knew  so  well  in  all  but 
bodily  presence  for  years  before  he  insisted 
on  her  receiving  him.  Take  this  passage, 
for  instance,  from  a  letter  of  1843,  referring 
to  an  adverse  criticism  on  the  "Dramatic 
Lyrics,"  which  charged  Browning  with 
taking  pleasure  in  being  enigmatical : 

"  There  is  truth  ou  both  sides,  but  it  seems  to 
me  hard  truth  on  Browning.  I  do  assui-e  you 
I  never  saw  him  in  loy  life — do  not  know  him 
oven  by  correspondence  —  and  yet,  whether 
through  fellow-feeling  for  Eleusiniau  mysteries, 
,  or  whether  through  the  more  generous  motive 
of  appreciation  of  hi^  powers,  I  am  very  sensitive 
to  the  thousand  and  one  stripes  with  which  the 
assembly  of  critics  doth  expound  its  vocation 
over  him.  The  truth  ii,  it  is  easier  to  find  a 
more  faultless  ^vriter  than  a  poet  of  equal  genius. 
Don't  let  us  fall  into  the  category  of  the  sons 
of  Noah.  Noah  was  once  drunk,  indeed,  but 
oDce  he  built  the  ark." 

Her  first  letter  from  Browning,  in  1845, 
excites  this  mention  in  a  letter  to  Mrs. 
Marten  :  "I  had  a  letter  from  Browning  the 
poet  last  night,  which  threw  me  into 
ecstasies — Browning,  the  author  of  '  Para- 
celsus,' and  king  of  the  mystics."  And 
later  in  the  year  she  criticises  his  "  Sphinxine- 
ness  "  as  follows  : 

"  The  fault  is  certainly  great,  and  the  dis- 
advantage scarcely  calculable,  it  is  so  great. 
He  cuts  bis  language  into  bits,  and  one  has  to 
join  them  together,  as  young  children  do  their 
dissected  maps,  in  order  to  make  any  meaning 
at  all,  and  to  study  hard  before  one  can  do 
it.  .  .  .  The  consequence  is  that  he  is  not  read 
except  in  a  pecuhar  circle  very  strait  and  narrow. 
He  will  not  die,  because  the  principle  of  life  is 
Ln  him,  but  he  will  not  Hve  the  warm  summer 
hfe  which  is  jjermitted  to  many  of  very  inferior 
faculties,  because  he  does  not  come  out  into 
the  sun." 

A  very  large  amount  of  space  in  these 
letters  is  devoted  to  chatter  about  "  Penini," 
their  boy's  pet-name,  and  to  spiritualism, 
in  which  Mrs.  Browning,  in  spite  of  her 
husband,  was  a  believer.  There  is  not  very 
much  permanent  public  interest  in  either  of 
these  subjects;  but  they  form  signs  of 
character,  partly  charming,  partly  pathetic, 
and,  in  any  case,  altogether  human,  and 
appealing  to  the  common  loves  and  weak- 


nesses of  mortality.  Altogether,  a  fine 
and  beautiful  character,  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning,  that  "lyric  love,  half  angel,  and 
half  bird  "  : 

"  Boldest  of  hearts  that  ever  braved  the  sun. 
Took  sanctuary  within  the  holier  blue, 
And  sang  a  kindred  soul  out  to  his  face — 
Yet  human  at  the  red-ripe  of  the  heart." 

Hers  was  an  unutterably  sad,  unutterably 
happy  life,  and  in  both  aspects  it  was  felt 
all  through  to  the  very  finger-tips,  The 
letters,  written  without  thought  of  publicity , 
give  a  curiously  simple,  aft'eetionate,  lovablo 
picture  of  her  rich  porsouality, 


FOR  CHILDEEN. 

A  Book  of  Verses  for  Children.     Compiled  by 
Edward  Yerrall  Lucas.    (Grant  Richards. 

Mr.  Lucas's  collection  is  serious,  humorous, 
ironical,  and  (for  boys)  heroic  and  prospec- 
tive. The  humour  makes,  perhaps,  the 
most  conspicuous  part  of  this  delightful 
volume — perhaps  only  because  some  instinct 
takes  the  reader  to  that  section  first ;  but  all 
moods  are  well  represented,  and  the  variety 
is  excellent.  The  character  of  tlio  an- 
thology is  quite  distinct.  Poetry  books  com- 
piled for  children  have  been  often  made 
up  from  books  not  originally  written  for 
children ;  poetry  written  for  the  grown-up 
world  has  been  searched  for  pieces  that 
might  be  intelligible  and  interesting  also  to 
the  child :  Coventry  Patmore's  Child's 
Garland,  Mr.  Palgrave's  Children's  Treasury 
of  Lyrical  Poetry,  Mr.  Henley's  Lyra  LLeroica, 
and  the  Poet's  JJ^alk  (especially  for  boys)  are 
a  few  of  the  well-known  and  well-loved  ex- 
amples of  this  kind  of  collection.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  poems  addressed  especially 
to  childish  readers,  and  treating  of  childish 
things,  such  as  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's 
immortal  volume,  and  the  C[ueer,  queer  little 
books  of  Elizabeth  Turner  and  Anne  and 
Jane  Taylor,  which  have  retained,  it  seems, 
an  almost  Goblin-like  immortality  of  their 
own ;  at  intervals  they  re-appear,  to  dis- 
concert and  to  amuse  ;  they  are  grotesque 
and  grave.  There  is  hardly  a  parent  that 
wiU  not  thank  Mr.  Lucas  for  the  opj)ortunity 
of  reading  to  the  children  of  to-day  the 
"  Cautionary  Tales  "  that  his  or  her  graml 
father  took  seriously  when  the  nineteenth 
century  was  in  frills.  Stevenson,  Dr. 
Watts,  the  Misses  Taylor,  "Lewis  Carroll," 
and  a  hundred  more  were  authors  for 
children  ;  Mr.  Lucas  is  their  anthologist,  and 
it  is  from  their  books — books  written  for 
children  and  about  children — that  he  chiefly 
gathers  his  pieces.  There  might  even  be 
the  light  shadow  of  a  fault  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  examples  of  other  books 
for  children  have  rather  led  him  to  overstep 
the  boundaries  he  seemed  to  have  set  him- 
self, and  to  give  a  page  or  two  to  ' '  Young 
Lochinvar,"  a  song  originally  sung  by  a 
grown-up — indeed,  a  very  well-grown — lady 
to  an  audience  keenly  alive  to  the  fait  that 
they  were  her  contemporaries.  In  addition 
to  this,  there  are  a  few  grown-up  sea-songs, 
poaching-songs,  and  poems  of  action  and 
adventure ;  but  these  have  generally  some 
special   point    of    attraction    for    tho    boy ; 
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and  perhaps  there  is  hardly  anything 
in  the  volume  which  our  pleasure  in  this 
individual  and  unique  collection  would  wish 
awa}'  excejit  "Lochinvar."  Perhaps  it  was 
put  in  for  the  prospective  interest  of  the 
girls ;  still,  the  hook  might  have  been  con- 
tent to  lack  it.  So  it  might  have  been  as 
well,  let  us  add,  without  Mrs.  Norton's 
"Arab  Steed" — for  a  different  reason. 
"  Lochinvar  "  was  a  song  for  a  grown-up 
audience,  which  children  have  been  admitted 
to  join;  Mrs.  Norton's  poem  was  written 
for  the  grown-up,  and  they  now  reject  it, 
and  leave  it  for  children.  Mr.  Lucas's 
collection  is  not  precisely  concerned  with 
either.  The  querulousness  of  this  single 
criticism  may  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  the 
success  with  which  Mr.  Lucas  has  defined 
and  generally  observed  his  own  distinctive 
plan. 

He  has  gone  into  the  by-ways.  From  an 
;iudacious  poem,  dated  1 500,  we  learn  with 
astonishment  that  even  at  that  remote  day 
the  Naughty  Boy  was  respected,  that  a 
heart  beat  in  sympathy  with  him  in  the 
ranks  of  the  grown-up,  and  that  his  just 
aspirations  even  then  were  "  voiced,"  as  they 
say  now.  "  I  would  my  master  were  a 
hare,"  says  the  early  poet  in  his  behalf, 
"  and  I  myself  a  jolly  hunter."  These  are 
things  we  should  not  have  guessed  ;  in  fact, 
it  was  only  with  the  dull  daj's  of  Anne  and 
Jane  Taylor  that  the  Cautionary  Tale  be- 
came so  implacable,  and  the  naughty  boy, 
the  naughty  girl,  and  the  honestly  and 
humanly  adventurous  girl  did  so  "  catch  it." 
Elizabeth  Turner  and  Anne  and  Jane 
Taj'lor  did  not,  it  need  hardly  be  said, 
use  any  such  phrase  as  that ;  retribution 
followed  on  their  adventures  of  the  young, 
with  the  most  sententious  propriety'.  See 
George  and  the  Chimneij- Sweep,  False  Alarms, 
Playing  with  Fire,  and  other  Cautionary 
Tales.  True,  it  may  be  said  that  the  poetess 
is  not  to  be  charged  with  cruelty,  the  facts 
themselves  being  cruel,  and  the  setting  on 
fire  of  a  little  frisking  child  being  the  work 
of  natural  law  and  not  of  the  Misses  Taylor. 
That  is  true  enough ;  and  it  is  not  l)y  the 
stories  told  in  their  verses  that  we  are  so 
struck  with  astonishment — indeed,  we  should 
owe  them  thanks,  in  the  name  of  humanity, 
for  the  cautions  they  administer,  and  doubt- 
less, for  the  accidents  those  cavitions  have 
averted;  it  is  not  the  incidents  we  protest 
against,  but  the  indescribably  glib  manner  of 
the  telling.  The  rhymes  of  these  ladies  are 
particularly  inexorable  ;  and  of  their  .style — 
which  makes  one  blink — this  is  a  specimen  : 
"  ilaria  had  an  auut  at  Leeds, 

For  whom  she  worked  a  purse  of  beads ; 

'Twas  neatly  done,  by  all  allowed, 

And  praise  soon  made  her  vain  and  proud. 
"  Her  mother,  willing  to  repress 

This  strong  conceit  of  cleverness, 

Said  '  I  will  show  you,  if  you  please, 

A  honeycomb,  the  work  of  bees. 
"  '  Yes,  look  within  the  hive,  and  then 

Examine  well  yom'  purse  again  ; 

Compare  your  merits,  and  y.iu  will 

Admit  the  insects'  greater  skill.'  " 
Or  take  the  lyric  beginning,  with  a  dreadful 
flow  of  anapajsts, 

"  '  Mamma,  dear  mamma,'  cried  in  haste  Mary 
Anne, 
As  into  the  parlour  she  eagerly  ran." 


Is  this  the  best  way  of  introducing  children 
to  rhythmic  literature  ?  Opinions  will  vary  ; 
and  they  varied  much  and  most  emphatically 
when  Lear  took  up  the  writing  of  verse  for 
children  in  succession  to  Jane  and  Anne 
Taylor : 

"  The  Pobble  who  has  no  toes, 
Had  once  as  many  as  we  ; 
AVhen  they  said,  '  Some  day  you  may  lose  them 
all,' 
He  replied,  '  Fish  fiddle-de-dee  !  ' 
And  his  Aunt  Jobiska  made  him  drink 
Lavender  water  tinged  with  pink  ; 
For  she  said,  '  Tbe  world  in  general  knows 
There's  nothing  so  good  for  a  Pebble's  toes.' 

The  Pobble  swam  fast  and  well. 
And  when  br)ats  or  ships  came  near  him, 
He  tinkledy-binkledy-winkled  a  bell. 
So  that  all  the  world  could  hear  him. 
And  all  the  sailors  and  admu'als  cried. 
When  they  saw  him  nearing  the  further  side, 
'  He  has  gone  to  fish  for  his  Aunt  Jobiska's 
Ruucil)le  cat  with  crimson  whiskers.'  " 

An  anthology  that  includes  this  and  Caution- 
ary Tales,  and,  having  closed  the  adventures 
of  Mary  Anne  in  the  parlour,  follows  those 
of  the  Pobble  upon  those  unknown  seas,  is 
as  comprehensive  as  heart  could  wish.  By 
the  way,  how  fine  is  the  versification  of 
Lear's  verse  just  c[Uoted !  We  are  not  sure 
that  a  child  should  be  led,  even  in  burlesque 
verse,  to  believe  that  Jobiska  rhymes  with 
whisker ;  but  as  to  musical  distribution  of 
syllables,  faultless  accents,  and  unchecked 
movement,  no  child  could  have  his  ear  tuned 
better  than  by  Lear.  For  an  equal  per- 
fection of  rhythm  we  should  have  to  search 
the  verse  of  negroes. 

Between  the  "  Cautionary  Tale  '■"  and  the 
"  Nonsense  Verse  "  there  is  a  middle  way 
which — unlike  middle  ways  in  general  in 
modern  estimation — is  golden  indeed.  In 
this  is  the  work,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  of 
Eobert  Louis  Stevenson — verse  of  which  the 
sweet  mock-commonplace  is  as  much  irony 
as  a  child  can  perfectly  enjoy,  while  the 
fancy  does  not  outrun  the  child's  pleasure. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  enthusiasm  for  A 
ChiliTs  Garden  of  Verses  is  the  parent's 
rather  than  the  child's  ;  and  if  so,  why,  then, 
the  problem  of  choosing  for  children  is  one 
that  is  not  to  be  solved.  How  is  it  that 
memory  does  not  settle  the  question  ?  Per- 
haps because  children  are  really  very  diffi- 
dent of  any  opinion  of  their  own  ;  we  in  our 
adult  days  are  unable  to  take  the  definite 
attitude  in  retrospection  wliich  we  did  not 
take  at  the  time.  In  our  childish  age  we 
passively  listened  to  much  that  was  supposed 
to  interest  lis,  and  never  quite  realised  that 
it  did  not.  Hence  vague  impressions  in  our 
remembrances.  Mr.  Lucas,  then,  has  done 
wisely  to  take  a  great  latitude  of  choice. 

A  division  of  his  subjects  contains  poems 
of  the  Open  Air,  and  instructs  the  child  in 
the  signs  of  the  skies — for  example,  in  the 
aspects  of  the  moon  by  the  poetic  quatrain 
of  Christina  Eossetti : 

"  O  Lady-m  :on   your  horns  ])oint  to  the  Bast. 
Sbine — be  increased  I 
O  Lady -moon,  your  horns  point  to  the  West. 
Wane — be  at  rest ! 

A  Christmas  group  is  particularly  well 
chosen,  rather  from  older  song  than  from 
modern  hoUies  and  Christmas  wishes.    Birds, 


Dogs,  and  Horses  have  their  appropriate 
singers,  so  has  a  certain  amount  of  natural 
and  unnatural  history.  The  literal  child, 
who  is  not  rare,  has  plenty  to  read,  and 
need  not  blush  for  his  taste.  Take  it  for  all 
in  all,  there  could  not  be  a  better  collection. 


THE  BLESSED  REFOEMATION. 

The  Church  of  England  hefore  the  Reformation. 
By  Dyson  Hague.  (Hodder  &  Stough- 
ton.) 

The  two  tempers  represented  by  the  terms 
Evangelical  and  ('atholic  are  not  necessarily 
exclusive  one  of  the  other.  In  its  more 
sober  moments  each  party  comes  near  to  a 
compromise.  The  Evangelical  does,  in 
fact,  acquiesce  in  the  bonds  by  which  he  is 
joined  to  others  of  a  like  faith  with  his  own  ; 
to  the  representative  of  Whitaker'' s  Almanach 
he  confesses  himself  a  member  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  a  Baptist,  a  Wesleyan  or  a 
Congregationalist ;  and  the  Eoman  Catholic 
theologian  is  familiar  with  the  distinction 
between  the  soul  of  the  Church  and  its 
body.  In  the  history  of  controversy, 
however,  these  concessions  are  frequently 
lost  sight  of,  and  the  fight  wages  round 
the  question  whether  "visible"  or  "in- 
visible "  is  the  epithet  more  appropriate 
to  the  Church  as  conceived  in  the  mind  of 
its  Divine  Founder. 

These  remarks  are  suggested  by  our 
pondering  of  The  Church  of  England  hefore  the 
Reformation.  The  volume  is  introduced  bj' 
Dr.  Moule,  of  Eidley  Hall,  Cambridge.  It 
needs  not  to  be  expressly  pointed  out  to 
which  of  the  above  schools  the  author  be- 
longs, and  the  wonder  is  to  find  a  clergy- 
man of  this  waj'  of  thinking  who  can  trouble 
himself  about  the  subject  of  this  essay.  For 
it  is  obvious  that  the  ecclesiastical  continuity 
about  which  the  conflict  is  loudest  concerns 
neither  him  nor  such  as  upon  religious 
matters  share  his  mind. 

In  this  country  there  are  to-day  two 
associations  of  persons  who,  believing  in 
the  Divine  institution  of  a  visible  church, 
protest  that  the  communions  to  which  they 
respectively  belong  are  the  lineal  repre- 
sentatives of  the  church  of  Augustine  and 
of  Gregory.  At  Ebbsfleet,  and  elsewhere, 
they  have  of  late  republished  their  claims. 
On  the  spot  where  the  Eoman  missionaries 
landed  Anglican  prelates  in  their  scores 
have  lately  given  their  testimony.  On  the 
same  liistoric  ground  the  parish  priest  of 
St.  Gregor3''s  on  the  ('o?lian,  styled  also 
archbishop  of  AVestminster,  assisted  by 
certain  suffragans  of  his  province,  has 
solemnly  celebrated  the  rites  of  the  Roman 
Cliurch.  The  Church  of  Aries,  whence 
Augustine  received  his  ejiiscopal  orders,  sent 
greetings  and  representatives.  Noble  eccle- 
siastics wearing  the  sacred  purple  fell 
orientally  upon  each  other's  neck,  and 
before  the  eyes  of  an  admiring  laity 
exchanged  fraternal  kisses.  And  the  pur- 
pose of  it  all  has  been  to  convince  a 
scejitical  and  indifferent  world  (which  has 
to  attend  to  strikes,  tariffs,  the  new  wrinkles 
in  Venus,  and  the  outbreak  on  the  Indian 
frontier)  that  the  one  and  not  the  other  is 
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the  true  and  proper  representative  of  that 
shadowy  figure.  Now  what  has  the  ex- 
dean  of  Wycliife  College,  Toronto,  to  do 
with  all  this?  To  be  frank,  not  very  much. 
And  yet  what  he  has  to  repeat  was  worth 
repeating,  if  only  he  could  have  observed 
due  measure  in  his  repetition.  Incidentally, 
too,  his  work  is  marred  by  over-indulgence 
in  a  kind  of  Scriptural  vituperation  that 
now  and  then  becomes  lyrical,  by  a  desperate 
confusion  of  terms  when  his  subject-matter 
makes  a  demand  upon  his  slender  acquaint- 
ance with  Roman  Catholic  theology,  and  by 
the  defects  of  an  argumentative  method  that 
is  almost  pathetic  in  its  combination  of 
muddle-headedness  and  transparent  good 
faith.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  his 
violent  declamation  against  the  enormities 
of  the  sacerdotal  or  sacramental  system 
suggests  a  trouncing  with  a  feather ;  while 
his  serious  references  to  the  rubrics  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  certain 
passages  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of 
Eeligion  make  the  nineteenth-century  reader 
rub  his  eyes  and  wonder  whether  he  has 
Hghted  upon  a  hitherto  unknown  writer  of 
the  century  of  Parker  and  Jewel.  A  con- 
sideration, however,  of  the  literary  style 
will  effectually  reassure  him. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  to  a  writer  of  Mr. 
Hague's  school  and  temperament,  to  one 
who  in  compiling  what  purports  to  be  a 
history  is  careful  to  assert  m  every  other 
paragraph  that  he  allows  no  appeal  but  to 
Holy  Scripture,  and  who  in  every  one  of  his 
.'589  pages  gives  an  example,  more  or  less 
striking,  of  a  method  and  spirit  altogether 
alien  from  the  historical,  the  issue  of  his 
inquiries  is  profoundly  insignificant.  He 
gives  away  freely  to  the  Popish  enemy  all 
that  the  more  scientific'  defenders  of  the 
Church  of  England  have  sought  laboriously 
to  win  in  the  last  fiity  years.  In  vain  has 
it  been  attempted  to  minimise  the  effect  of 
Augustine's  mission,  in  vain  to  show 
his  comparative  independence  of  the  Pope 
who  sent  him.  It  is  to  no  purpose 
that  Freeman,  Bright,  Stubbs,  and  many 
another  have  thrown  a  lurid  Ught  upon  the 
assertions  here  and  there  of  a  spirit  of 
rebellion  on  the  part  of  the  English  clergy 
and  peojile  between  the  eleventh  and  the 
fifteenth  century.  All  this  is  thrown  away 
upon  the  former  dean  of  Wycliffe  College, 
Toronto.  With  a  light-heartedness  that 
will  surprise  friend  and  enemy  aHke,  he 
concedes  the  utmost  that  Lingard  or  Dom 
Aidan  Gasquet  can  assert  as  to  the  intimacy 
of  the  union  of  the  Ecclesia  Anglicana  with 
the  Holy  Roman  Church,  the  absolute 
character  of  its  dependence  upon  the  Apos- 
tolic See,  the  perfect  identity  of  doctrine  and 
discipline  that  was  established.  For  the 
continuity  which  he  would  set  up  is  of  so 
evasive  a  character  that  a  gap  extending 
over  centuries  cannot  affect  it,  and  no  change 
in  liturgical  forms  and  prof essios  of  fa  ith 
can  constitute  a  breach. 

And  if  only  the  character  of  his  hyjio- 
thetical  continuity  were  a  trifle  more 
palpable,  it  would  be  a  serviceable  sub- 
stitute for  that  doctrinal  and  organic  con- 
tinuity of  an  independent  national  church 
which  the  Bishop  of  London,  for  examjjle, 
champions.  For  the  protests  and  acts  of 
insubordination  to  which  reference  has  been 


made  were  usually  traceable  to  motives  of 
self-interest  which,  however  justifiable,  make 
no  more  for  the  hypothesis  they  are  called 
upon  to  buttress  than  for  the  dignity  of 
history.  It  is  unhappily  true  that  some  of 
the  pontiifs  who  sat  in  the  Chair  of  Peter, 
from  the  days  of  Hildebrand  till,  as  a 
consequence  of  the  great  revolt  against  their 
authority,  the  nature  of  their  jurisdiction  had 
been  minimised  and  their  powers  delimitated, 
have  used  the  prestige  which  was  accorded 
them  in  so  generous  a  measure  rather  for  the 
enrichment  of  their  own  coffers  than  for  the 
good  of  the  Christian  Church.  Under  the 
heads  of  annates,  Peter's  pence,  reserva- 
tions, expectantiw,  commendoe,  and  a  dozen 
others,  vast  sums  crossed  sea  and  land  to 
the  Roman  exchequer.  It  is  probable  that 
the  record  of  these  extortions  would  vex 
the  soul  of  none  more  than  of  a  modern 
Roman  Catholic,  who,  as  an  Englishman 
and  a  son  of  the  Church,  lies  under  a  double 
sense  of  injury.  Again,  as  the  most  prudent 
and  thrifty  class  of  the  community,  and 
therefore  the  wealthiest — as  the  most  peace- 
able, and  therefore  the  most  open  to  attack 
— the  clergy  offered  an  unfailing  source  of 
revenue  to  their  royal  master.  Against  his 
exactions  their  only  appeal  was  to  the 
Throne  of  the  Fisherman,  and  when  the 
Holy  Father  compelled  them  to  pay  for 
his  good  offices,  the  only  resource  was 
the  sheltering  wing  of  the  sovereign 
who  fleeced  them  at  home.  But,  as  it 
is  well  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Hague,  this 
root  of  the  final  rebellion  against  the  Papacy 
should  be  distinguished  from  the  revolt 
against  the  system  of  theology  which  he 
calls  Popery. 

Popery  is  primitive  Christianity  plus 
developments  or  accretions.  All  the  differ- 
ence between  Papist  and  Protestant  lies  in 
the  choice  of  the  word.  And  of  the  whole 
body  of  sacramental  doctrine  which  in  the 
Middle  Ages  was  deemed  essential  to  true 
religion,  the  most  prominent  feature  was  the 
dogma  which  by  an  anachronism,  anticipat- 
ing the  final  definition  of  Trent,  we  may  call 
transubstantiation.  A  correlative  of  this 
was  the  teaching  that  in  the  service  of  the 
Mass  the  sacrifice  of  Calvary  was  perpetually 
continued  (not  repeated,  as  our  author  reck- 
lessly reiterates) ;  and  by  way  of  a  practical 
corollary  there  had  grown  up  in  the  ascetic 
atmosphere  of  the  age  a  sense  that  the 
minister  called  by  Heaven  to  so  sacred  a 
service  shoidd  abstain  from  marriage.  A 
Protestant  may  further  conceive  that  this 
regulation  of  clerical  celibacy,  to  whatever 
extent  in  certain  times  and  in  the  case  of 
individuals  it  may  have  been  irregularly 
mitigated,  would  tend  to  stiffen  in  the 
conviction  of  their  official  dignity  those 
who  were  bound  by  it,  and  to  drive 
them  to  seek  in  the  exaltation  of  their 
order  some  compensation  for  the  enforced 
severity  of  their  lives.  However  that  may 
be,  the  doctine  of  the  Mass  and  of  the  Real 
Presence  and  the  law  of  clerical  cehbacy 
were  felt  by  that  harbinger  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  Rev.  John  Wycliffe,  to  stand 
together.  "He  was,"  writes  Mr.  Hague 
in  the  language  appropriate  to  WycUffe 
CoUege,  "  the  first  of  all  CathoHc  Church- 
men to  discern  the  falsity  of  Rome's 
doctrinal  position,   and   to  boldly  proclaim 


the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus."  It  is  impossible 
to  read  without  a  smile  Mr.  Hague's  account 
of  his  hero's  argument  against  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation:  "A  man  who  studied 
the  Gospels  and  read  the  Epistles  of  the 
New  Testament  .  .  .  could  not  long  hold 
the  Roman  teaching.  .  .  .  The  two  were 
irreconcilable."  There  is  a  short  way  to 
deal  with  the  argument  from  Holy  Scripture. 
Equally  clear  and  convincing  is  the  Canadian 
professor's  version  of  Wycliffe's  metaphysical 
refutation : 

"It  is  utterly  unphilosophiciil  and  un- 
reasonable to  say  that  the  piece  of  bread  can 
look  the  same,  and  weigh  the  same,  and  taste 
the  same,  and  smell  the  same,  and  yet  not  be 
bread  at  all,  but  something  else  than  bread 
The  thuig  is  impossible." 

Mr.  Hague  probably  means  that  it  is 
unthinkable.  If  he  had  any  familiar 
acc[uaintance  with  the  distinctions  of 
scholastic  philosophy,  of  which  he  gives  us 
no  ground  for  suspecting  him,  he  might 
find  himself  called  upon  to  modify  this 
opinion. 

From  Wycliffe's  time  onwards  these  two 
streams  of  tendency  were  running  side  by 
side  and  increasing  in  volume — the  national 
spirit  of  protest  against  the  dominion  and 
exactions  of  the  Papacy  ;  the  revolt  of  reason 
against  that  system  of  Catholic  dogma  and 
practice  which,  for  convenience  sake,  we 
may  here  style  Popery.  The  statutes  of 
Provisors  ancl  Prtemunire  mark  the  progress 
of  the  one  ;  the  Act  of  Supremacy  crowned 
it.  The  other  brought  within  the  reach  of 
the  vulgar  the  vernacular  Bible,  evolved 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  from  the 
Breviary  and  Missal,  formulated  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  and  culminated  in  the  Act  of 
Uniformity.  The  settlement  thus  effected 
has  endured  three  hundred  years,  and  has 
spread  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  Also  by 
a  process  of  fission  it  has  brought  into  the 
world  innumerable  offspring.  But  what 
shall  be  the  end  of  it,  no  man  may  even 
plausibly  conjecture. 


SKETCHES  AND  STORIES. 

Certain  Personal  Matters.  By  H.  G.  Wells. 
(Lawrence  &  BuUen.) 

All  Attic  in  Bohemia.  By  E.  H.  Lacon 
Watson.     (Elkin  Matthews.) 

Within  Sound  of  Great  Tom :  Stories  of 
Modem  Oxford.     (B.  H.  BlackweU.) 

Chronicles  of  the  Parish  of  Taxwood.  By  J.  R. 
Macduff,  D.D.     (Hodder  &  Stoughton.) 

The  Eappy  Exile.  Edited  by  H.  D.  Lowry. 
With  Six  Etchings  by  E.  Philip  Pimlott. 
(John  Lane.) 

Odd  Stories.  By  Frances  Forbes-Robertson. 
(Constable.) 

Me.  H.  G.  Wells  is  a  writer  pre-eminently 
gifted  with  humour  and  imagination,  and 
these  (|ualities  always  make  him  a  pleasant 
man  to  read.  His  new  volume.  Certain 
Personal  Matters,  is  a  collection  of  short 
articles  and  sketches  contributed  to  various 
newspapers.  Unlike  most  fugitive  writings 
of  this  kind,  they  rather  gain  than  other- 
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wise  by  being  collected  into  a  volume.  In 
too  many  cases  the  kind  of  journalistic 
facility  which  enables  a  man  to  turn  out 
amusing  sketches  for  an  evening  jiaper  is 
fatal  to  the  production  of  more  ambitious 
work,  while  the  sketches  themselves,  though 
agreeable  enough  in  the  columns  of  a  news- 
paper, are  too  disconnected  and  too  unsub- 
stantial, to  make  a  satisfactory  book.  Mr. 
AVells's  sketches  are  of  a  different  order, 
and  though  they  cannot,  of  course,  rank 
with  the  IVondirfid  Visit,  The  Invisible  Man, 
and  the  rest  of  his  more  elaborate  efforts,  no 
one  can  reasonably  regret  that  he  should 
have  thought  it  worth  while  to  republish 
them  in  volume  form.  Many  of  them  show 
extraordinary  cleverness  in  handling  trifling 
themes,  and  even  in  their  most  extravagant 
moments  they  present  us  with  delightful 
surprises  in  the  way  of  good  sense  and 
good  humour.  "The  Trouble  of  Life"  is 
a  charming  piece  of  inverted  Philosophy, 
full  of  ironical  shrewdness  and  humour. 
"In  a  Literary  Household  "  deals  with  an 
old  theme,  but  we  have  rarely  seen  it  turned 
to  better  account.  Altogether,  Certain 
Personal  Matters  is  a  very  pleasant  book, 
which  wiU  be  read  with  pleasure  by  all  who 
like  a  droll  and  fanciful  treatment  of  the 
commonplace  things  of  life. 

An  Attic  in  Bohemia,  Mr.  Lacon  "Watson's 
new  book,  is  a  volume  of  sketches  not  un- 
like Mr.  WeUs's.  Here  we  have  something 
of  the  same  humorous  presentment  of  com- 
monplace things,  the  same  fancy  and  imagi- 
nation, the  same  kindly  good-humoured  view 
of  life.  Mr.  Watson's  work  is,  perhaps, 
more  graceful  than  Mr.  AVells's,  but  the 
humour  is  quieter.  His  2'hilosoj)hy  betrays 
an  occasional  tinge  of  sadness,  and  though 
his  laughter  is  never  bitter  it  is  occasionally 
dashed  with  pathos.  There  is  a  touch  of 
Mr.  Barrie  about  him,  not  the  Mr.  Barrie  of 
Thrums  and  The  Little  Minister,  but 
the  Mr.  Barrie  of  Mi/  Lady  Nicotine. 
There  is  a  certain  continuity  in  the 
sketches  contained  in  the  book,  and  Mr. 
AVatson  has  touched  in  the  various 
characters  which  reappear  in  it  with  con- 
siderable felicity.  His  "Bohemia"  is  a 
very  delightful  place,  a  Bohemia  which  lives 
in  one  of  the  old  Inns  with  a  hydraulic 
engineer  and  a  journalist  for  neighbours, 
whose  wants  are  served  by  a  laundress  with 
an  appreciation  of  the  ridicidous,  a  Bohemia 
which  lies  late  abed  and  scorns  domesticity. 
This  Bohemia  is  a  land  that  has  been  a  good 
deal  exploited  from  time  to  time  by  writers 
of  all  sorts  and  descriptions,  and  there  is 
nothing  very  new  to  be  said  about  it,  but 
Mr.  AV'atson  contrives  to  invest  it  with  just 
that  touch  of  "  charm  "  which  makes  even 
trivial  things  interesting.  An  Attic  in 
llohemia  is  an  excellent  book  to  amuse  an 
idle  hour,  and  deserves  to  be  read. 

It  is  a  curioTis  fact,  and  one  which  has 
often,  no  doubt,  been  remarked,  that  no  good 
work  of  fiction  is  ever  produced  about  the  two 
Universities.  Possibly  their  interests  are 
so  special  and  peculiar  to  themselves,  so 
removed  from  tlie  struggle  for  existence, 
the  strifes  and  ambitions,  and  the  general 
give  and  take  of  ordinary  life,  that  it  is  not 
]iossible  to  make  a  book  out  of  them.  Mr. 
Benson's  novel,  The  Bale,  B.A.,  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  attempt  that  has  been  made  of  late, 


and,  no  doul)t  for  that  reason,  the  Babe  had 
a  success  which  its  intrinsic  merits  did  not 
altogether  deserve.  Within  Sound  of  Oreat 
Tom  is  an  unsuccessful  attempt  in  the  same 
direction,  and  the  result,  wo  are  bound  to 
say,  is  a  dull  book.  It  is  a  collection  of 
stories  pvirporting  to  deal  with  Oxford  and 
Oxford  life.  All  the  familiar  figures  are  in 
it — the  married  fellow,  the  unpopular  dean, 
the  athletic  undergraduate,  and  the  rest. 
A  bonfire  is  lit,  bumps  are  made  in  the 
"  Eights,"  and  a  junior  fellow  is  "  screwed 
up,"  The  resiilt,  unhappily,  does  not  do 
justice  to  these  materials — or  else  the 
materials  themselves  are  not  particularly 
exhilarating  in  fiction,  though  not  un- 
amusing  in  actual  life.  The  "  adorable 
dreamer  whose  heart  has  been  so  romantic," 
as  Matthew  Arnold  called  O.xfor  1,  stiU  waits 
for  the  novelist  who  can  faithfidly  paint 
her. 

Dr.  Macduff's  chronicles  of  the  Parish  of 
Taxivood,  we  are  told  in  an  "  Editor's  Note," 
are  a  republication  of  The  Parish  of  Tax- 
wood,  which  appeared  many  years  ago. 
"  They  contain  the  record,  and  reflect  the 
lights  and  shadows,  of  Scottish  parochial 
life  in  a  bygone  generation."  Perhaps  we 
have  had  too  many  books  "reflecting  the 
lights  and  shadows  of  Scottish  parochial 
life  "  of  late  j'ears,  and  are  somewhat  weary 
of  the  subject.  Suffice  it  that  Dr.  Macdufl''s 
book  will  not,  we  imagine,  be  very  interest- 
ing to  iSouthrons,  though  it  may  be  popular 
north  of  the  Tweed. 

The  distinctive  note  of  Mr.  Lowr3''s  new 
volume  of  sketches  is  his  passionate  love  of 
the  country.  Every  page  is  instinct  with 
the  joy  of  rustic  sights  and  sounds,  the 
fresh  green  grasses  of  springtime  and  the 
azure  summer  sea.  The  particular  county 
of  his  idolatry  is,  of  course,  Cornwall,  the 
delectable  Duchy  beloved  of  Mr.  QuUler- 
Couch,  and  he  describes  its  people  and  the 
scenes  in  which  they  move  with  whole- 
hearted sympathy  and  often  with  rare  felicity 
of  expression.  Sometimes,  indeed,  this 
expression  of  the  yearning  of  one  compelled 
to  live  in  London  for  the  distant  moorlands 
of  the  West  Country  is  almost  painful  in  its 
intensity,  like  the  despairing  cry  of  the 
prisoner  in  his  cell  for  the  free  light  and  air 
which  he  can  imagine  but  may  not  reach. 
Mr.  Ijowry  has  a  good  deal  of  the  poet  in 
his  composition,  and  his  feeling  for  Nature 
and  his  keen  appreciation  of  her  in  all  her 
moods  evokes  an  answering  thrill  in  the 
heart  of  the  reader  as  only  a  poet's  can. 
His  style  will  perhaps  be  criticised  by  some 
as  artificial  and  mannered,  and  it  may  be 
admitted  that  he  belongs  to  tlie  Stevenson 
school  in  his  careful  choice  of  phrase,  his 
occasional  hints  of  archaism,  and  his  fas- 
tidious avoidance  of  what  is  hackneyed  or 
obvioiis  in  language.  Indeed,  the  last  of 
the  sketches — by  no  means  the  worst  in  the 
volume — called  "New  Year's  Eve,"  is  very 
near  akin  to  Stevenson  in  matter  and 
manner.  This,  however,  does  not  mean 
that  Mr.  Lowry  is  a  mere  imitator.  On  the 
contrary,  his  note  is  quite  individual  and 
distinctive  even  when  his  'style  is  most 
reminiscent  of  another,  and  his  point  of 
view  is  essential!}'  his  own.  There  are  many 
delightful  passages  of  description  in  this 
volume,    many   charming  touches   of  char- 


acter, with  just  a  sufficiency  of  incident 
give  coherence  to  the  various  sketches  which 
it  contains.  Most  of  them  appeared  origin- 
ally in  the  columns  of  one  or  other  of  the 
weekly  reviews  or  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
and  Mr.  E.  Philip  Pimlott  has  provided  six 
charming  etchings  to  illustrate  the  text. 
Any  jaded  Londoner  who  wants  a  breath  of 
country  air  and  cannot  leave  town  would  do 
well  to  read  Mr.  Lowry's  book.  AVe  have 
rarely  come  across  a  more  refreshing  volume. 
Miss  Forbes-Robertson  writes  with  e^ndent 
care,  and  there  is  a  certain  bright  daintiness 
about  her  style  that  is  distinctly  pleasing ; 
but  surely  the  subject-matter  again  and 
again  fails  to  reward  the  pains  lavished  on 
it.  Nor  does  one  learn  for  the  first  time 
that  what  sparkles  in  the  ephemeral  journal 
will  not  always  endure  the  dignities  of  a 
book  and  the  proximity  of  its  like.  The 
two  stories  that  please  us  most  are  "  St. 
Aphilon's  Dome  "  and  "  Eric  of  Tolquhon." 
The  Fathers  of  St.  Aphilon's,  a  lazj',  greedy 
lot,  built  a  great  dome  to  the  church  of 
their  patron  saint  out  of  the  offerings  of  the 
faithful.  A  storm  blew  down  the  dome, 
and  once  more  the  Fathers  extorted  the 
money  to  replace  it  from  the  reluctant 
purses  of  the  poor  they  neglected.  But  the 
work  moved  slowly,  for  day  after  day  lead 
or  copper  was  stolen  from  the  roof,  and 
the  spoiler  escaped.  At  last  a  rumour  got 
abroad  that  the  metal  was  stripped  off  at 
night  by  one  who  wore  the  habit  of  the 
order.  Perturbed,  the  Fathers  set  a  watch. 
"  '  Three  of  us  will  go — we  wQl  take  our  bed- 
steads. The  one  ou  watch  shall  wake  the 
others.' 

"  So  the  four-posted  bedsteads  were  duly 
hoisted,  and  the  three  divines  tucked  in  their 
I'espectivc  eiderdowns. 

"  Towards  midnight  they  awoke  at  the  sound 
of  hammering,  and  possessed  suddenly  by  fear, 
waited  awhile  before  peeping  over  the  bedclothes 
to  the  place  from  whence  the  sound  came. 
When  they  did,  however,  a  strange  sight 
rose  before  their  eyes,  and  each  would  have 
thought  he  was  dreaming,  but  that  the  others 
were  likewise  enthralled,  staring  at  tlie  spectacle 
lief  ore  them.  There  indeed  laboured  a  priest  of 
the  Order,  but  a  halo  radiated  about  his  head, 
and  as  he  turned  they  recognised  the  counten- 
ance of  the  b'essed  St.  Aphilon,  their  founder 
and  patron  saint.  He  was  tearing  d  )wu  the 
sheets  of  newly-laid  copppr,  and  placing  thcui 
on  a  birrow.  Near  him  stood,  in  wondrous 
robes  of  azure,  like  the  heavens  of  the  early 
morning,  Mary,  ItnfuKi  Pan  per  via.  '  And 
will  it  ba  St.  Aphilon's  own  't '  echoed  the  sound 
of  a  little  voicH  into  one  of  the  humbled  priests' 
ears.  AVhat  was  his  own  he  might  give  to  his 
poor  :  what  he  gave  to  his  poor  he  gave  to  his 
Master." 

"Eric  of  Toh^uhon"  is  likewise  an 
allegor}',  very  simply  and  tenderly  written. 
It  shows  Miss  Forbes-Robertson,  we  think,  at 
her  best ;  and  for  another  like  it  we  would 
gladly  exchange  half-a-dozen  of  her  cleverer 
and  more  commonplace  stories. 


A    TUSCAN    TRAGEDY. 
Sogno    d'lin     Mattino     di    Primavera.       By 

Gabriele  d'Annunzio.     (Roma:  Modes  & 

Mendel.) 
SiONOE  d'Annunzio  is  known  as  one  of  the 
foremost  of  living  Italian  authors,  a  lyrical 
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poet,  the  writer  of  a  rinlily  coloured  and 
musical  prose,  and  to  some  extent  the 
founder  of  a  school.  This  Dream  of  a 
Spring  Morning  is  a  little  dramatic  sketch 
in  five  scenes,  reprinted  from  a  new  review, 
the  Italia.  It  can  hardly  be  called  a  drama, 
for  there  is  no  action,  and  the  issue  is  left 
tmdecided. 

The  scene  is  in  the  loggia  of  an  old  Tuscan 
villa,  with  a  garden  and  wood  be}'ond.  In 
the  villa  live  two  noble  sisters.  Donna 
Isabella  and  Donna  Beatrice.  Isabella's 
lover  was  stabbed  to  deatli  in  her  arms,  and 
had  ebbed  out  liis  life  while  close  locked  in 
her  embrace.  Since  then  she  has  been  mad, 
haunted  by  the  terror  of  that  night,  seeing 
and  feeling  blood  everywhere,  around  her 
and  upon  her,  in  the  redness  of  the  rose,  in 
the  brilliance  of  a  scarlet  insect,  and  in  the 
berries  of  the  wood  through  which  she 
wanders  clothed  in  green  as  the  Sjjring. 
Beatrice,  her  devoted  sister,  who,  together 
witli  an  old  servant  and  a  doctor,  watches 
over  her,  is  like  a  slighter  sketch  of  Anatolia 
in  Le  Vergini  dellc  Rocce ;  while  a  lighter 
element  is  afforded  by  the  love-idyll  of 
Simonetta  and  the  gardener,  Panfilo,  whose 
improvised  song  floats  in  at  intervals  from 
the  wood.  Into  "  this  cloister  inhabited  by 
madness  and  sorrow"  enters  Virginio,  the 
brother  of  the  murdered  man.  He,  too,  had 
secretly  loved  Isabella,  and  now  comes, 
ardent  in  his  immense  love,  in  the  vague 
dream  that  on  this  spring  morning  it  may 
be  possible  to  somehow  bring  her  back  to 
life.  The  situation  is  further  complicated 
by  the  evident  love  of  Beatrice  for  Virginio. 
T)ie  experiment  fails,  the  dream  of  the 
spring  morning  passes  away.  When  at 
length  la  demmte  recognises  Virginio,  all  the 
horror  falls  once  more  upon  her.  In  a 
paroxj'sm  of  agony  she  lives  over  again  the 
whole  of  that  terrible  night,  until  strength  is 
exhausted,  and  she  is  left  feebly  smiling 
over  the  wreath  she  has  made  for  Beatrice. 
The  whole  of  this  last  scene  is  written  with 
intense  tragic  power  and  genuine  dramatic 
imagination. 

Coleridge  has  said  :  "In  every  attempt  at 
representing  madness  throughout  the  whole 
range  of  dramatic  literature,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Lear,  it  is  mere  lightheaded- 
ness." But  here,  too,  there  is  surelj-  "  the 
brooding  of  the  one  anguish,  an  eddy  with- 
out progression."  Nevertheless,  the  naked 
tragedy  is  so  covered  over  with  flowers  that 
their  aroma  clouds  the  senses  and  suggests 
the  existence  of  some  allegorical  meaning 
beneath  the  surface,  as  was  partly  the  case 
with  the  Vergini  (telle  Rocee  :  "  Una  finzione 
che  significhera  cose  grandi."  The  lilies  of 
the  valley  ring  silvery  bells  in  the  air  ;  one 
red  rose  has  escaped  the  vigilance  of  the 
gardener  and  blossomed  a  traitimento  among 
the  white  roses  which  alone  may  be  suffered 
to  meet  Donna  Isabella's  eyes ;  the  poppies 
must  be  anticipated  by  mowing  the  meadow, 
for  their  advent  is  so  rapid  that  they  break 
out  suddenly  in  the  grass  like  fire  :  "  Essi 
scoppiano  subitamente  nell'  erba  come  f  uochi 
impetuosi."  This  little  play,  while  afford- 
ing an  exr^uisite  example  of  d'Annunzio'a 
style,  resembles  his  last  romance,  the 
Vergini  (telle  Rocee,  in  being  entirely  free 
from  tlie  studied  obscenity  of  the  Piacere 
and  Trionfo  della  Morte. 


BRIEFER    MENTION. 


Australian  Fairy  Talcs.  By  Atha  West- 
bury.  Illustrated  by  A.  J.  Johnson. 
(Ward,  Lock  &  Co.) 

A  FAIRY  tale  needs  no  justification  save 
that  it  be  a  good  one.  It  is  not  im- 
proved, for  instance,  by  the  suggestion  of 
allegorj' ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  a  growing 
consciousness  of  its  ethical  significance  that 
first  dulled  the  glamour  of  Tlie  Pilgriiii''s 
Progress.  The  merit  of  the  tale  lies  precisely 
in  its  power  to  win  an  imaginative  credence  of 
incidents  discredited  by  experience,  or  even 
inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  thought.  The 
style  most  apt  to  favour  this  end  is  shown 
bj'  experience  to  be  simple  ;  and  if  at  times 
we  forego  the  demand  for  simplicitj',  we 
ask  at  least  for  homogeneitj' :  that  it  should 
not  waver  between  the  magniloquence  of  the 
halfpenny  evening  newspaper  and  the  bald- 
ness of  a  child's  first  reading-book.  Also 
good  heed  should  be  taken  lest  by  any 
flagrant  offence  against  the  laws  of  syntax  a 
stumbling-block  should  be  laid  for  the  feet 
of  the  little  ones. 

Of  these  elementary  requirements  there  is 
not  in  this  collection  of  stories — so  far,  at 
least,  as  we  have  had  the  patience  to  examine 
it — one  which  even  begins  to  meet  with 
fulfilment ;  nor  of  the  faidts  to  which  we 
have  alluded  is  there  any  with  which  Miss  (?) 
Atha  Westbury's  pages  are  not  crowded. 
Her  stories  are  ethical,  or,  rather,  pseudo- 
ethical  ;  the  fancy  is  conventional  and  quite 
uncontagious ;  the  stjde  combines  the  pre- 
tentious verbosity  of  journalese  with  reckless 
grammatical  inaccuracy.     Thus : 

"Roland's  pjiirit  quailed  within  him  at  the 
thought.  In  1  he  dim  twilight  he  saw  the  boat 
had  entered  an  enormous  cavern  where  a  dense 
wall  of  black  rock,  or  rather  boulders,  were 
piled  iu  wild  disorder  one  above  the  other, 
and  terminating  in  a  flat  roof  of  the  same 
description." 

Of  the  illuslrations,  the  worst  —  and  the 
best — that  can  be  said  is,  that  they  conspire 
iwith  the  printer's  art  to  produce  an  expec- 
^tation  that  a  study  of  the  text  must  dis- 
iappoint. 

The  Savage  Cluh  Papers.  Edited  by  J.  E. 
Muddock.  A  rt  Editc  r,  Herbert  Johnson. 
(Hutchinson.) 

Said  the  members  of  the  Savage  Club 
one  evening :  "  Let  us  play  at  making 
a  boolv."  "And  I,"  quoth  Mr.  Muddock, 
"  shall  be  editor  and  write  a  modest 
preface."  So  all  the  members  went  home 
and  searched  their  drawers  for  contri- 
butions with  which  to  furnish  it  forth. 
And  Mr.  Arthur  Morrison  sent  in  "One 
More  Unfortunate,"  which,  though  very 
slight  and  quite  without  distinction,  is 
the  best  item  in  the  contents ;  and  Mr. 
Coulson  Kernahan  sent  "  Dogged,"  a 
Jeromesque  fantasy,  which  Mr.  J.  F. 
Sullivan  has  illustrated  with  a  certain 
humour;  and  the  editor  furnished  "A 
Terrible  Bandit,"  a  story  based  vipon  the 
familiar  situation  in  which  two  honest  men 
suspect  each   the  other   for    a   thief.     Mr, 


Walter  Rowley  sent  an  old  Fifth  Form  essay 
on  "Shakespearean  Ballads  and  Songs"; 
and  Mr.  Henty  forwarded  a  tale  of  con- 
ventional heroism.  Three  members  have 
revelled  in  reminiscences  of  Royalty.  Naval 
and  military  Savages  have  taken  the  oppor- 
tunity to  piractise  journalism  and  fight 
their  battles  over  again  in  print ;  and  Mr. 
Edward  Draper  has  contributed  a  rather 
amusing  hypothesis  to  the  Gunpowder 
Plot  controversy,  which  we  respectfully 
commend  to  the  consideration  of  Prof. 
Gardiner  and  of  Father  Gerard,  S.J.  Of 
tlie  art  contributions,  which  upon  the 
whole  reach  a  higher  level  than  the  litera- 
ture, M.  Paul  Renouard's  sketch  of  Sir 
Henry  Irving  is  quite  clever  ;  indeed,  it  is 
worth  all  the  rest.  ()ne  of  Oliver  Pacjue's 
illustrations  of  the  doggerel  entitled  "  A 
Warning  to  Dramatists  "  shows  a  sense  of 
character.  There  is  humour  and  drawing 
in  Mr.  AV.  Ralston' s  illustration  of  "  The 
Disappointed  Centenarian  "  infirmly  swing- 
ing his  clubs  anil  surrounded  by  the  instru- 
ments of  the  hygienic  cult.  And  the  picture 
of  "  A  Frolicsome  Savage,"  upon  p.  2o,  has 
amused  us  very  much.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  volume  is,  upon  the  whole,  a 
little  disappointing,  more  particularly  when 
measured  by  the  hope  expressed  in  the 
jireface,  that  it  will  "  meet  with  a  warm 
welcome  wherever  the  English  language  is 
spoken  and  the  Club  known — that  is,  practi- 
cally, the  wide  world  over." 

The  Tenth  Island.  By  Beckles  Willson 
With  an  Introduction  by  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  WiUiam  Whiteway,  K.C.M.G., 
and  Some  Remarks  on  Newfoundland 
and  the  Navy  by  Lord  Charles  Beresford, 
C.B.     (Grant  Richards.) 

Me.  Beckles  Willso:n-  has  done  his  work 
very  well.  The  volume  is  written  in  a 
spirited  journalese,  and  if  it  fails  to  stir  up 
in  the  public  heart  an  interest  in  Newfound- 
land— the  Cinderella  of  the  colonies,  who, 
somewhat  lean  and  ragged  as  yet,  "  sits 
patiently  in  her  corner  of  a  hemisphere  " — 
then  to  stir  up  an  interest  iz  not  within  the 
power  of  merely  terrestrial  paper  and  print. 
It  stirred  us  also  to  a  restlessness  that  sub- 
sided only  upon  the  timely  recollection  that 
we  were  neither  versed  in  the  art  of  cod- 
fishing  nor  patient  of  the  hardships  that 
beset  the  hunter  of  "swiles";  that  we 
>7ere  not  furnished  with  j^lant  for  the 
working  of  asbestos,  nickel,  iron,  lead,  or 
gold ;  that  we  were  without  practical  ex- 
perience as  railway  contractors  or  agricul- 
turists. But,  as  matters  stand  for  the 
luoment,  the  quickest  road  to  fortune  would 
seem  to  run  by  way  of  French  naturalisation 
and  the  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon, 
ceded,  in  a  fit  of  sleepy  magnanimity,  by  a 
British  Government  to  the  French,  and  held 
by  the  latter  with  a  tenacity  of  prideful 
sentiment  that  sticks  at  no  sacrifice  to  secure 
prosperity  for  this  remnant  of  the  French 
empire  in  the  New  World.  St.  Pierre  is 
the  thorn  in  Cinderella's  side.  As  a  con- 
venient centre  of  the  smuggling  interest  it 
robs  her  of  a  large  proportion  of  her 
revenue  ;  by  the  aid  of  a  wild  system  of 
bounties  it  undersells  her  fishermen  in  the 
6pen  market ;  in  virtue  of  concession  af te.t 
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concession  its  handful  of  inliaLitants  occupy 
a  coastline  of  over  five  hundred  miles,  and 
so  aggressively  and  so  pertinaciously  do  they 
j)ress  their  fishing  rights  as,  in  fact,  to 
occupy  the  better  half  of  the  island.  Of 
the  inhabitants  of  Newfoundland  Mr.  Napier 
speaks  as  a  hardy,  simple,  and  intensely 
parochial-minded  race,  loyal  to  the  core, 
primitive  in  their  lives,  and  using  a 
hybrid  dialect  of  Scoto-Irish. 

"The  Voyage  of  Bean." — Vol.  II.:  The 
Celtic  Boctrine  of  Re-hirth.  By  Alfred 
Nutt.     (Grimm  Library  :  David  Nutt."> 

The  first  volume  of  tliis  imjJortant  folk-lore 
stud}',  published  a  year  or  two  ago,  con- 
tained the  text  and  a  translation  of  the 
"Voyage  of  Bran"  by  Prof .  Kuno  Meyer, 
and  an  elaborate  essay  by  Mr.  Nutt  upon 
the  Irish  conception  of  the  "  Hapjiy  Other- 
world."  In  the  second  instalment  Mr. 
Nutt  approaches  the  second  mythical  con- 
ception contained  in  the  legend — that  of  the 
"  l\e-incarnation  of  Finn."  After  a  careful 
discussion  of  this  myth  and  of  various 
Oeltic  parallels,  he  attempts  to  combine  the 
results  of  his  two  lines  of  research  in  some 
speculations  as  to  the  nature  of  the  primitive 
straiuiii  of  belief  to  which  the  legend  bears 
evidence,  and  the  way  in  which  this  strafum 
was  modified — first,  by  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  society ;  and,  secondly',  bj'  the 
intrusive  force  of  Christianity.  The  con- 
clusions arrived  at  are  further  enforced  by 
comparison  with  the  mythology  of  that 
Aryan  people  which  Mr.  Nutt  believes  to 
have  most  affinities  with  the  Celts — the 
Greeks — and  also  by  comparison  with  the 
living  fairy  belief  of  the  modern  Irish.  Mr. 
Nutt  deals  with  much  highly  speculative 
matter,  through  which  only  a  specialist  could 
with  safety  follow  him.  But,  if  you  think 
him  at  times  a  little  rash  in  his  inferences, 
he  is  always  ingenious  and  frequently  con- 
vincing. Whether  the  main  structure  of  his 
tlieory  meets  with  ultimate  acceptance  or 
not,  the  incidental  discussions,  in  which  the 
book  is  so  rich,  will  certainly  long  remain 
of  the  utmost  value  to  every  student  of 
folk-lore. 

The  Lore  Affairs  of  Some  Famous  Jlen.  By 
the  Author  of  "  How  to  be  Happy  though 
Mai-ried."     (T.  Fisher  Unwin.) 

The  author  of  this  budget  prints  on  his 
title-page  these  words  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  : 
"  The  world  has  always  been  fond  of 
personal  details  respecting  men  who  liave 
been  celebrated."  That  is  frank,  and  not 
less  so  is  the  prefatory  remark  :  "Shelley's 
amours,  for  instance,  are  known  to  many 
who  have  never  read  even  his  '  Ode  to  the 
Skylark.'  "  The  question,  "  Should  Authors 
Marry  v  "  is  considered  in  one  chapter,  and  a 
delicious  title  is  "  The  Love  Affairs  of  Prose 
AVriters,  Continued."  We  like  the  story 
of  Mrs.  Scott  on  which  our  glance  falls. 
Jeffrey  dined  with  the  Scotts  on  the  very 
day  that  he  had  "slated"  "  Marmion." 
Mrs.  Scott  was  all  politeness  until  Jeffrey 
left,  when  she  fired  this  shot  at  him  : 
"Well,  good  night,  Mr.  Jeffrey,  dey  tell 
me  you  have  abused  Scott  in  de  Review,  and 
I  hope  Mr.  Constable  has  paid  you  very 
•weU  for  writing  it." 


Hawthorne's  First  Diary.     Edited  by  Samuel 
T.  Pickard.     (Kegan  Paul  &  Co.) 

We  liave  rarely  seen  a  more  fiagrant  piece 
of  unnecessary  bookmaking  than  confronts 
us  here.  The  volume  consists  of  115  pages, 
of  which  the  extracts  from  the  journal 
occupy  fewer  than  fifty.  The  rest  is  Mr. 
Pickard,  who  offers  us  dull  facts  about  the 
boy  Hawthorne's  associates,  and  a  mass  of 
totally  superfluous  information.  When  we 
add  that  the  diary  itself  is  incomplete,  that 
its  genuineness  is  doubted,  and  that  Mr. 
Julian  Hawthorne  declined  to  "  inflict  it  on 
the  reader  "  in  his  Life  of  his  father,  we 
have  said  enough. 

My  Fourth  Tour  in    Western  Australia.     By 
Albert  F.  Calvert.     (W.  Heinemann.) 

"It  is  not  without  considerable  misgivings 
that  I  venture,"  says  the  author,  "  to  place 
before  the  public  another  volume  upon 
Western  Australia."  "  My  hesitation,"  he 
adds,  ' '  in  the  present  instance  arises  not 
from  fear  of  aroiising  dormant  hostilities,  but 
solely  out  of  consideration  for  my  friends." 
When  we  say  that  Mr.  Calvert's  book 
weighs  5lbs.  2oz.,  his  reluctance  will  be 
understood.  The  volume  contributes  nothing 
to  literature. 

Old  Samoa.      By  the   Eev.   John  B.  Stair. 
(E.  T.  S.) 

The  full  title  is  longer — Old  Samoa;  or, 
Flotsam  and  Jetsam  from  the  Pacific  Ocean — 
and  there  is  an  introduction  by  the  Bishop 
of  Ballarat.  Mr.  Stair's  researches  among 
the  customs  and  myths  of  Samoa  were  made 
in  pre-Stevensonian  days.  Few  amateur 
ethnologists  are  more  engaging  than  he. 

Guide  to  South  Africa.  (Sampson  Low.) 

This  hand-book  has  an  interest  for  the 
adventurous  Englishman,  for  it  annually 
affords  a  very  complete  view,  in  a  com- 
pressed form,  of  the  history,  topography, 
commercial  conditions,  and  opportunities  for 
settling  and  for  sport  in  South  Afi-ica.  It 
is  a  book  which  may  well  bring  home 
to  vuitraveUed  persons  the  magnitude  and 
complexity  of  our  possessions  and  interests 
in  that  part  of  the  world. 

NEW    EDITIONS. 

Mansfield  Park.      By  Jane  Austen.      (Mac- 
miUan  &  Co.) 

With  Mansfield  Park  Messrs.  MacmiUan's 
reprints  of  Jane  Austen's  works  (saving  onlj' 
two  fragments,  of  which  Messrs.  Bentley 
hold  the  copyright)  are  complete.  Five  out 
of  the  six  novels  have  been  illustrated  by 
Mr.  Hugh  Thomson,  whose  drawings  are 
found  in  the  volume  before  us.  They  are 
delightful  little  pen-pictures  with  not  an 
imdean  line  in  them  all,  and  they  wiU 
recommend  t.'.e  novels  to  many.  But  we 
do  not  think  that  those  who  are  sealed  of 
the  tribe  of  Jane  Austen  want  her  stories 
illustrated.  Who  that  knows  Ann  Elliot  can 
accept  any  presentment  of  Iier,  however  well 
conceived':'  Jane  Austen's  art  cannot  be  aided. 

Newton  Forster.     By  Capt.  Marryat.     (Mac- 
millan  &  Co.) 

Ml;.  David  Haxx.vy's  knowledge  of  Capt. 
Marryat   and   his    books    is    encyclopaedic. 


He  now  edits  Newton  Forster,  one  of  the 
least  read  of  Marryat's  books.  This  story 
appeared  in  1832,  and,  says  Mr.  Hannay, 
"  belongs  to  his  first  period  of  freedom  on 
shore,  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  to  be 
none  the  better  on  that  account."  Indeed, 
Marryat  told  his  reader  flippantly  in  his 
preface  :  "  You  may  understand  that  I  con- 
tinue to  write,  as  Tony  Lumpkin  says,  not  to 
please  my  good-natured  friends,  but  because 
I  can't  bear  to  disappoint  myself."  Writing 
in  this  mood  Cajjt.  Marryat  produced  a  book 
which  added  nothing  to  his  fame.  Posterity 
generously  reprints  it,  but  with  the  warning: 
"The  reader  must  skip  freely."  Mr.  E.  J. 
Sullivan  illustrates  the  book  well. 

"Temple  Classics." — Tl\e    Critic.      (J.   M. 
Dent  &  Co.) 

Messrs.  Dent's  series  goes  ripjjling  on,  and 
now  we  have  Sheridan's  Critic,  with  an 
introduction  by  Mr.  George  A.  Aitken. 
"  There  is  the  usual  story  of  Sheridan's 
jjrocrastination,"  saj's  Mr.  Aitken.  "Two 
days  before  the  play  was  to  be  produced 
the  last  scene  was  unfinished,  and  it 
was  only  by  inveigling  Sheridan  into  the 
green-room,  where  there  was  a  fire,  wine 
and  supper,  stationery,  and  the  incomplete 
MS.,  and  then  locking  him  in,  that  he  was 
brought  to  finish  the  work." 

Selections   from    the    Works   of  Be    Quince  y 

(Simpkin  Marshall.) 
De  Quixcey  is  an  author  who  may  properly 
be  presented  in  extracts.  No  one  wants  all 
that  he  wrote  ;  manj'  people  want  a  little. 
In  this  "  Selection,"  the  choice  of  pieces  is 
good,  though  we  should  have  substituted  the 
story  of  "The  Avenger,"  complete,  for  a 
fragment  of  "The  Spanish  Military  Nim." 
Among  the  other  pieces  are  "  Murder  Consi- 
dered as  one  of  the  Fine  Arts"  and  "  From 
the  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium-Eater." 
By  the  way,  the  English  of  the  unsigned 
introduction  to  this  volume  would  have  driven 
De  Quincey,  who  had  the  sense  of  words,  to 
take  an  abnormally  large  dose  of  his  di-ug. 

The   Book  of   Common  Prayer.      With  His- 
torical Notes  by  Eev.  Jas.  Cornford,  M.A. 

A  Pkayer  Book,  which  is  more  suitable  for 
home  reading  than  for  Church  use,  is  issued 
by  Messrs.  Ej-re  &  Spottiswoode.  It  is 
a  Prayer  Book  and  a  history  of  the  Prayer 
Book  in  one,  the  historical  matter  being 
sujjplied  bj'  tlie  editor.  Chronological  tables 
and  texts  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  including 
the  Act  of  Uniformity,  are  given. 


NOVELS     REDRESSED. 

New  editions,  each  in  single-volume  form, 
reach  us  of  Mr.  Marion  Crawford's  Casa 
Braccio  (Macmillan  &  Co.),  Mr.  H.  Seton 
Merriman's  The  Grey  Lady  (Smith,  Elder 
&  Co.),  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  Marcella 
(Smith,  Elder  &  Co.),  Mr.  F.  W.  Eobinson's 
Young  Nim  (Hurst  &  Blackett),  M.  Zola's 
L^Assummoir,  which  now  figures  in  Mr. 
E.  A.  VizeteUy's  new  translation  as 
The  Bram-Shop  (Chatto  &  Windus),  and 
Surtees's  Handley  Cross,  with  Leech's  illus- 
trations, in  two  volumes  (Lawrence  & 
Bullen). 
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NOTES    AND    NEWS. 


'thought,'  and  'feeling,'  and  'situation' 
are  all  single,  and  are  all  present,  and  so 
present  that  in  the  final  result  '  feeling ' 
shall  ohlige  us  to  forget  the  others,  or  at 
least  to  consider  them  as  chiefly  essential  to 
its  triumphing  expression,  that  result  is  not 
a  lyric."  The  preface  is  exceedingly  in- 
teresting, but  the  type  is  pitifully  small. 


SOME  of  our  contemporaries  have  accused 
Mrs.  McClure,  the  translator  of  Prof. 
Maspero's  Struggle  of  the  Nations,  of  taking 
liberties  with  the  original  in  the  interests 
of  orthodoxy.  The  Secretary  of  the  S.P.C.K. 
has  therefore  sent  to  the  Press  a  statement  of 
the  case,  as  to  which  the  reviewer  who  dealt 
with  the  book  in  these  columns  writes : 
"  Mr.  McClure  has  hardly  bettered  his  case 
by  his  '  True  Statement.'  In  a  letter  to  the 
Athenaum  of  the  9th  January  he  said  :  '  Mrs. 
McClure  .  .  .  was  throughout  in  com- 
munication with  Professor  Maspero,  with- 
out whose  consent  she  did  not  venture  to 
qualif}-  any  expression  in  the  text.'  But 
it  now  appears  from  the  '  Statement '  that 
sonae  of  the  alterations  were  made  not  only 
without  Professor  Maspero's  consent,  but 
without  his  knowledge,  and  tliat  he  com- 
plained of  them  as  '  not  corresponding  to 
his  thought.'  I  still  think,  however,  that 
the  alterations  are  entirely  without  import- 
ance, and  that  they  coiild  deceive  no  one  as 
to  Professor  Maspero's  real  views." 


We  understand  that  Mr.  Henley's  essay 
on  the  genius  of  Eobert  Burns,  which  is 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  edition  of  the  poet 
prepared  by  that  critic  and  Mr.  Henderson, 
will  be  issued  separately  in  book  form. 

Paris  is  much  excited  over  Amitie  Amourcuse 
and  its  supposed  connexion  with  Maupassant. 
Hurried  readers  have  stated  emphatically 
that  Philippe  de  Luzy,  the  correspondent  of 
Denise,  is  the  novelist  himself,  although, 
had  they  looked  more  closely,  they  would 
have  found  good  reassons  for  stating  hiin  not 
to  be  so.  The  residt  of  this  verdict  has  been 
the  advertisement  of  the  book  as  the  "  Love- 
Letters  of  Maupassant,"  and  a  vogue  which 
it  might  not  otherwise  have  attained,  despite 
its  cleverness.  The  truth — at  any  rate  for 
English  readers — is,  however,  now  made  clear 
by  a  letter  to  the  Boohntan  from  Mr.  Benjamin 
Swift,  who  has  the  best  authority  for  what 
he  states ;  and  whose  story  of  the  book  is 
a  curious  corroboration  of  the  theory  of 
Mr.  L.  F.  Austin,  enunciated  in  the  current 
Sketch.  The  author  of  Amitie  Amoureuse, 
says  Mr.  Swift,  is  a  lady  Icnown  to 
him,  and  the  work  is  pure  fiction.  This 
lady  denies  the  rumour  that  many  of 
Maupassant's  phrases  have  been  incor- 
porated in  Philippe's  letters,  which  is  a  point 
that,  had  she  not  stated  the  case  so  fii-mly, 
a  little  study  would  make  clear  at  once. 
So,  for  us,  the  matter  ends. 


The  Kelmscott  Press  books  were  often  in 
themselves  lovely  ;  but  very  rarely  has  a 
publisher,  imitating  the  late  Mr.  Morris's 
conventions,  succeeded  in  producing  a  thing 
of  beauty.  The  latest  example  of  decorative 
publishing  is  Spenser's  Slupheard's  Calendar, 
for  which  Mr.  Walter  Crane  has  designed 
pictures  and  borders,  and  which  Messrs. 
Harper  &  Brothers  issue.  It  strikes  us  as 
a  piece  of  ill-considered  book-making.  The 
first  essential  of  a  book,  whether  decorative 
or  not,  is  that  it  should  be  legible.  The 
text's  the  thing.  We  defy  anyone  to  read 
Spenser  in  Mr.  Crane's  edition  without  tiring, 
and  possibly  injuring,  his  eyes.  The  page 
is  a  bewildering  mass  of  dazzhng  type  and 
border,  and  this  being  the  case  the  pictures 
are  beside  the  mark. 


Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  passed  through 
the  press  a  small  volume  entitled  Various 
Fragments.  It  wLU  be  issued  by  Messrs. 
Williams  &  Norgate  as  soon  as  the  American 
edition  is  ready. 


Mr.  Henley's  long  expected  anthology, 
English  Lyrics,  is  at  last  published.  It 
covers,  we  observe,  five  centuries,  ranging 
from  Chaucer  to  Poe,  and  some  four  hun- 
dred and  odd  pieces  lie  between  its  covers. 
The  motto  is  from  FitzGerald :  the  Omar 
Khayyam  quatrain  beginning  "A  book  of 
Verses  underneath  the  Bough."  Among 
the  surprises  wiU  be  found  many  excerpts 
from  the  Old  Testament. 


Mr.  Henley's  theory  of  the  lyric  is  con- 
tained in  his  comment  upon  the  late  Mr. 
I'algrave's  definition  of  a  lyric  as  a  poem 
which  turns  upon  ' '  some  single  thought, 
feeling,  or  situation."  "I  would  rather 
say,"    adds    Mr.     Henley,     "that     unless 


Mr.  Stopfoed  Brooke,  whose  voice  is 
now  too  seldom  heard,  contributes  to  Last 
Studies  bj'  the  late  Hubert  Crackanthorpe 
the  following  beautiful  elegiac  .stanzas  : 

"  Hubert,  who  loved  the  country  and  the  town, 
Has  left  his  friends ;  and  England  sees  no 
more 
The  yoimg  slight  figure  musing  on  the  down, 
Nor  France  his  quiet  eyes,  that  o'er  and 
o'er 
Travelled  her  landscape,  shaping  it  well. 

"  His  joys  were  there,  but  pity  for  mankind 
Drew  him  where  surging  cities  moved  his 
sovd : 
He  wrote  of  men  and  women,  wrecked,  and 
pined 
With  bitter  sorrow  ;  and  the  misery  stole 
Into  his  life  tUl  he  bade  life  farewell. 

"  Pity  he  could  not  stay,  for  he  was  true, 

Tender  and  chivalrous,  and  without  spot ; 
Loving  things  great  and  good,  and  love  like 
dew 
Fell  from  his    heart    on  those  that  loved 
him  not ; 
But  those  who  loved  him  knew  that  he  loved 
well. 

Too  rough  his  sea,  too  dark  its  angry  tides  ! 
Things   of  a   day  are  we ;    shadows  that 
move 
The  lands  of  shadow  ;  but,  where  he  abides, 
Time  is  no  more  ;  and  that  great  substance, 
Love, 
Is     shadowless.       And     yet,      we     grieve. 
Farewell." 


In  reply  to  rumours  stating  that  the 
health  of  Count  Tolstoi  is  in  a  seriously  low 
condition,  a  correspondent  of  the  Chronicle, 
who  has  authority  for  his  remarks,  states 
that,  beyond  suffering  from  a  tumour  in  the 
cheek,  the  novelist  is  comparatively  well. 
Count  Tolstoi,  it  seems,  is  now  engaged  on  a 
study  of  the  true  nature  of  art. 


Mark  Twain  contributes  to  the  Century 
a  kindly  tribute  to  the  work  of  the  late 
James  Hammond  Trumbull,  the  American 
scholar,  who  was  his  neighbour  at  Hartford. 
The  following  amusing  story  is  told  by 
the  humorist  in  proof  of  Dr.  TrumbuU's 
erudition : 

•'I  asked  him  a  question  once  myself  about 
twenty  years  ago.  I  remember  it  yet — vividly. 
His  answer  exhibited  in  a  striking  way  his  two 
speciaUties — the  immensity  of  his  leiiming,  and 
the  generous  fashion  in  which  he  lavished  that 
and  his  time  and  labom-  gratis  upon  the  ignorant 
needy.  I  was  summering  somewhere  away 
from  home,  and  one  day  I  had  a  new  idea— a 
motif  for  a  drama.  I  was  enchanted  with  the 
fehcity  of  the  conception — I  might  say  intoxi- 
cated vnth  it.  It  seemed  to  me  that  no  idea 
was  ever  so  exquisite,  so  beautiful,  so  freighted 
with  wonderful  possibilities.  I  beHeved  that 
when  I  should  get  it  fittingly  dressed  out  in  the 
right  dramatic  clothes  it  would  not  only  delight 
the  world,  but  astonish  it.  Then  came  a 
stealthy,  searching,  disagreeable  httle  chill : 
what  if  the  idea  was  not  new,  after  all  '^ 
TrumbuU  would  know.  I  wrote  him  some 
cold,  calm,  indifferent  words  out  of  a  heart  that 
was  sweltering  with  anxiety,  mentioning  my 
idea,  and  asking  him  in  a  casual  way  if  it  had 
ever  been  used  in  a  play.  His  answer  covered 
six  pages,  written  in  his  fine  and  graceful  hand 
-  six  Images  of  titles  of  plays  in  which  the  idea 
had  been  used,  the  date  of  each  piracy  appended, 
also  the  covmtry  and  language  m  which  the 
felony  had  been  committed.  The  theft  of  my 
idea  had  been  consummated  two  himdred  and 
sixty-eight  times.  The  latest  instance  men- 
tioned was  English,  and  not  yet  three  years 
old ;  the  earliest  had  electrified  China  eight 
hundred  years  before  Christ.  Dr.  Trumbidl 
added  in  a  foot-note  that  his  fist  was  not  com- 
plete, since  it  fm-nished  only  the  modem 
instances  ;  but  that  if  I  wished  it  he  woidd  go 
back  to  early  times.  I  do  not  remember  the 
exact  words  I  said  about  the  early  times  in  my 
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answer,  but  it  is  not  material;  they  indicated 
the  absence  of  lust  in  that  direction.  I  did  not 
■\\Tite  the  play." 

The  American  ^lapers  give  a  concise  and 
not  unkind  nor  over-smart  description  of 
Mr.  Bryce,  who  is  now  visiting  their  country. 
He  is  described  as  of  middle  height  and 
middle  weight,  with  a  good  head  and  a 
sharp  eye,  and  the  bearing  of  a  man  who 
thinks  more  of  his  subject  than  of  himself. 

When,  it  has  been  asked  again  and  again, 
will  Mr.  Lang  write  his  great  book,  his 
tnagnum  opus  'i  Wliy  he  should  do  so  we 
liave  no  notion,  considering  how  diverting 
liis  occasional  pieces  are  ;  but  the  question  is 
familiar.  In  an  article  on  bookselHng  in 
Cliiipmanh  Magazine,  Mr.  Lang  himself  oilers 
tlie  l)est  answer  :  "  Mot  qui  parle,  I  could  no 
more  live  (comfortably)  by  writing  now 
■  books  than  the  booksellers  can  live  by  sell- 
ing them.  I  have  to  sell  fal-lals — articles, 
essays,  miscellaneous  hack-work — but  I  like 
that  commerce  of  all  things." 


The  November  number  of  the  Gcnealoi/ical 
Magazine  —  a  particularly  well  -  produced 
periodical,  by  the  waj' — has  some  interesting 
contents.  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  contributes  a 
letter  on  "Stuart  Pretenders,"  with  the 
characteristic  opening  sentence  :  "  The 
'  Milne  Boyd  Stuarts,'  claiming  througli  a 
daughter  of  Charles  Edward,  are  a  new 
species  to  me."  The  descent  of  Lord  Nelson 
from  I'^dward  III.  is  set  forth  in  a  genea- 
logical tree. 

The  Antiquary,  a  magazine  appealing  to 
a  similar  class  of  readers,  has  no  popular 
article  this  month  ;  but  there  is  a  useful 
epitome  of  the  regulations  adopted  in  various 
foreign  countries  for  the  preservation  of 
ancient  buildings.  Taking  the  view  that 
tlie  rebuilding  of  the  west  front  of  St. 
Petersburgh  Cathedral  was  an  act  of  "  van- 
dalism," the  editor  advocates  that  we  should 
import  such  regulations  from  the  Continent 
as  would  make  crimes  of  "restoration" 
impossible  in  the  future.  In  Prussia  a 
proposal  to  restore  or  rebuild  an  ancient 
building  must  be  referred  to  higher  powers 
than  those  immediately  concerned  in  the 
work  ;  and  in  Bavaria  "  stringent  and 
admirable  legislation  has  existed  for  many 
years." 

The  Alphah:l  by  Mr.  William  Nicholson, 
which  has  just  been  published  by  Mr. 
Ileinomann,  is  indeed  a  delight.  Rarely 
does  a  j'oung  modern  artist  break  such  a 
triumphant  path  for  liimself  as  Mr.  Nichol- 
son has  done.  It  is  a  slim  cjuarto  volume, 
and  contains  twenty-six  character  studies — a 
study  to  each  letter  of  the  alphabet.  The 
figures  are  lithographed  in  three  or  four 
colours  upon  a  ground  resembling  brown 
paper,  whidi  is  always  the  foundation  of 
Mr.  Nicholson's  work  when  he  piractises  as 
one  of  the  BoggarstaS  Brothers.  But  black 
— fine,  rich,  dominant  black — is  the  note  of 
liis  work,  lie  refrains  from  accessories  or 
half-tints.  His  line  is  clean,  his  charac- 
torisatiim  vivid  and  resolute,  his  composition 
artful,  and  his  method  forcible.  In  its  way, 
-  this  Alphabet  is  quite  an  epoch-making  book. 


We  do  not  -svish  to  be  flippant  on  a  serious 
subject,  but  we  must  confess  to  having 
found  a  little  book,  entitled  When  TIiou 
Praijest,  rather  amusing.  This  is  a  manual 
of  suggestions  for  daily  prayer,  compiled 
for  the  use  of  young  communicants  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Hewetson,  and  prefaced  by  the 
Bishop  of  Coventry.  The  body  of  the  work 
is  not  matter  for  comment ;  but  a  little  list  of 
subjects  for  intercession,  arranged  alj)habeti- 
cally,  invites  it.     Herein  we  find  : 

Actors.  Jews.  Pohoemen. 

Authors.  Mohammedans.      Postmen. 

Bishops.  Navvies.  Press,  The. 

Cabmen.  ParHament.  Relatives. 

Reviewers   are   omitted.      No    set    form  of 
prayer  is  given. 

Ax  interview  with  Mr.  Zangwill  reveals 
the  nature  of  the  book  upon  which  he  is 
now  engaged.  "In  the  book  upon  which  I 
am  working  at  present,"  he  said,  "I  am 
giving  a  character-sketch  of  Heine,  which  I 
find  rather  difficult.  If  I  give  his  portrait 
in  his  own  words — and  even  that  requires 
great  literary  skiU — well,  then,  I  have  no 
opportunity  of  showing  myself ;  but  if  I  give 
a  picture  in  my  own  words  it  will  be  incom- 
plete. You  see  my  difficulties!"  WiU  it 
cheer  Mr.  Zangwill  in  his  dilemma  to 
remind  him  tliat  a  provincial  reviewer  said 
ecstatically  of  the  Chi'dren  of  the  Ghetto,  "  It 
is  Charles  Dickens  writing  with  the  pen  of 
Heinrich  Heine  "  ? 


Admirers  of  that  accomplished  critic  and 
divine,  the  late  Dean  Church,  will  be  glad 
to  hear  that  a  cheaper  edition  of  the  Life  and 
Letters,  compiled  two  or  three  years  ago  by 
his  daughter,  may  now  be  bought.  Messrs. 
Macmillan  have  just  added  the  book  to  their 
delightful  "Eversley"  Series,  in  which  the 
Dean's  various  biographies  and  essays  are 
also  to  be  found. 


What  little  literary  activity  has  ever  been 
shown  in  British  Guiana  is  now,  it  seems, 
to  bo  checked.  Por  some  twenty  years  past 
the  colony  has  produced  a  half-yearly 
magazine  "entitled  Timehri  (which  is  the 
Aboriginal  Indian  term  for  the  primitive 
picture-writings  found  in  that  part  of  the 
continent),  the  editors  of  which  have  boon 
successively  Messrs.  Ira  Tliurn,  Quelch,  and 
Rodway,  some  of  their  chief  contributors 
lioing  Messrs.  Kerke,  Jenman,  Nichols,  and 
Prof.  J.  B.  Harrison.  The  expenses  wore 
borne  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  and  Com- 
mercial Society  of  British  Guiana,  but  now, 
owing  to  the  grave  condition  of  the  sugar 
industry,  this  support  is  to  cease,  and  the 
magazine  will  end  with  the  December 
number. 


The  sale  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry  George's 
principal  work.  Progress  and  Porerty,  was 
large  in  this  country.  Messrs.  Kegan  Paul 
&  Co.  issued  Go, 000  copies  of  the  more 
expensive  edition  and  110,000  copies  in  the 
shilling  form. 

Mr.  Elliot  Stock  wiU  publish  imme- 
diately a  now  anthology,  entitled  To  Be  Had 
In  Pememhniiire,  compiled  by  Miss  A.  E. 
Chance,  and  iUustrated. 


AN   ACADEMY  OF   LETTERS. 


A   SUGGESTED   LIST   OF   FORTY 
NAMES. 


AWARDS  TO  AUTHORS. 


The  following  list  of  suggested  members 
for  an  Academy  of  Letters  is  based  upon 
a  consensus  of  opinions  gathered  from  the 
staff  of  this  journal.  Whether  English 
literature  is  served  or  hindered  by  the 
official  existence  of  such  an  Institution  need 
not  now  be  discussed.  Our  immediate  con- 
cern is  to  invite  correspondence  on  the 
composition  of  this  list,  and  to  announce 
that  arrangements  are  now  in  progress  by 
which,  in  connexion  with  the  Acadejiy  of 
Letters,  a  book  of  signal  merit  shall  be 
"crowned"  each  year.  The  author  of  the 
work  will  receive  an  award  from  this 
journal  of  One  Hundred  Guineas.  We 
have  also  in  contemplation  the  "  crowning  " 
of  a  book  each  year  by  an  author  of  younger 
reputation,  to  whom  we  shall  make  an 
award  of  Fifty  Guineas.  The  final  list  of 
Academicians  wiU  be  printed  in  an  early 
issue,  when  we  shall  also  enter  into  further 
particulars.  Meanwhile  we  invite  the 
opinions  of  our  readers  on  the  names 
printed  below  : 

John  Ruskin.  W.  E.  H.  Lecky. 

W.  E.  Gladstone.  S.  E.  Gardiner. 

Herbert  Spencer.  Bishop  Creighton. 

Duke  of  Argyll.  Bishop  Stiibbs. 

A.  C.  Swinburne.  Rev.  Aidan  Gasquet. 

George  Meredith.  W.  E.  Henley. 

John  Morley.  Andiew  Lang. 

Thomas  Hardy.  William  Archer. 

James  Bryce.  H.  D.  Traill. 

Sir  G.  O.  Trevelyan.         Edmund  Gosse. 
Leslie  Stephen.  Mrs.  Meynell. 

George  Macdonald.  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward. 

R.  D.  Blackmore.  Francis  Thompson. 

Rudyard  Kipling.  W.  B.  Yeats. 

Aubrey  de  Vere.  Henry  James. 

R.  C.  Jebb.  Austin  Dobson. 

Dr.  Salmon.  J.  M.  Barrie. 

W.  W.  Skeat.  A.  W.  Pinero. 

Dr.  J.  A.  H.  Murray.       W.  S.  GUbert. 
W.  P.  Ker.  "  Lewis  Carroll." 
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T.  E.  BEOWN. 
A  Eulogy. 
The  death  of  the  Eev.  T.  E.  Brown  removes 
from  the  slender  ranks  of  modern  poets  the 
strongest,  cleanest  singer  of  them  aU.  By 
the  few  who  know  and  love  his  verses  the 
loss  will  he  deemed  irreparable,  so  resolute 
and  clear-sighted  was  he,  so  straightforward 
and  joyous.  He  was  one  of  the  writers 
who  not  only  write,  but  do.  He  lived  very 
keenly,  and  his  verse  reflects  liis  actual  Ufe, 
instead  of  being,  as  often  hapjions,  merely 
a  dream  of  what  the  author  would  have  that 
life  to  be.  Trials  came,  but  he  made  the 
best  of  them.  Friends  died,  and  forthwith 
he  sent  across  the  void  a  brave  greeting  to 
them  in  heaven.  Yet  he  had  none  of  the 
arrogance  of  the  exultant  optimist.  He 
was  filled  with  humility,  and  the  gentlest, 
most  understanding  pity.  He  offered  no 
new  system  of  jihilosophy,  and  he  made  no 
discoveries  that  have  not  been  common- 
places for  centuries.  Wliat  he  did,  with  all 
the  strength  that  was  in  him  and  in  his 
own  characteristic  way,  was  to  lay  emphasis 
on  tlie  goodness  of  the  marrow  of  life,  and 
plead  for  charity  in  men's  dealings  with 
men.  His  poetry  is  the  poetry  of  a  strong  and 
tender  and  reverent  man,  whose  piety  was 
as  simple  as  that  of  George  Herljert,  and 
whose  literary  art  and  power  over  words 
were  of  the  highest. 

Mr.  Brown's  poetry  was  divided  between 
long  stories  in  the  Manx  dialect  and 
personal  Ijrics  and  elegiacs.  The  stories 
are  to  be  found  in  Betsi/  Lee,  Fo'c's'le  Yarns, 
The  Manx  Witch,  and  The  Doctor;  the 
shorter  poems  are  in  Old  John  and  in  recent 
numl)ers  of  the  New  Review.  Mr.  Brown 
turned  to  verse  only  when  he  had  something 
which  lie  wished  to  say  in  that  form.  His 
most  beautiful  personal  poems  were  the 
outlet  of  private  grief.  He  was  also  a  fine 
critic,  fearless  and  sympathetic.  He  knew 
what  he  liked  and  why  he  liked  it.  This 
clearness  of  intellect  marked  him. 

A  clergjauan  of  the  Church  of  England, 
Mr.  Brown  was  also  pantheist  to  the  core. 
"  Cleave  the  wood  and  there  am  I,  lift  the 
stone  and  I  am  there " — the  newly  dis- 
covered saying  of  Christ — was  said  again 
and  again  in  his  own  words  by  this  wise 
and  simple  seer.  He  said  it  in  "  My 
Garden  "  : 

"  A  garden  is  a  lovesome  thing,  God  wot ! 
Rose  plot, 

Fringed  pool, 
Fenied  grot — 

The  veriest  school 

Of  peace  ;  and  yet  the  fool 
Contends  that  God  is  not — 
Not  God  !  in  gardens  !  when  the  eve  is  cool  ? 

Nay,  but  I  have  a  sign  ; 

'Tis  very  sure  God  walks  in  mine." 

He  said  it  in  the  sixth  lyric  of  the  Clevedon 
sequence  : 

"  What  moves  at  Cardiff,  how  a  man 
At  Newport  ends  the  day  as  he  began  ; 
At  Weston  what  adventure  may  befall, 
What  Bristol  dreams,  or  if  she  dreams  at 
all. 
Upon  the  pier,  with  steps  sedate, 
I  meditate — 

Poor  souls  !  whose  God  is  Mammon. 
Meanwhile,  from  Ocean's  gate 
Keen  £.  r  the  foa-ning  spate, 

Tbo  true  God  rushes  in  the  fa' men  " 


He  said  it,  but  less  directly,  in  the  following 
glowing,  kindling  lyric  of  the  spring : 

"  Sweet  breeze   that  sett'st  the  summer  buds 
a-swaying, 
Dear    lambs    amid    the    primrose    meadows 
playing; 
Let  me  not  think  ! 

0  Hoods  ujion  whose  brink 
The  merry  birds  are  mayiug. 

Dream,  softly  dream  I  O  blessed  mother,  lead 

me  ! 
Unsevered   from  thy  girdle — lead  me  !    feed 

me 

1  have  no  will  but  thine  ; 
I  need  not  but  the  juice 

Of  elemental  wine — 
Perish  remoter  use 
Of  strength  reserved  for  conflict  yet  to  come  ! 
Let  niH  be  dumb, 

As  lonsr  as  I  may  feel  thy  hand — 
This,  this  is  all — do  ye  not  understand 
How  the  great  Mother  mixes  all  our  bloods  ? 
O  breeze  I  O  swajang  buds  I 
O  lambs,  O  jsrimroses,  O  floods  ! 

Yet,  even  with  this  valiant  creed  at  his 
back,  all  things  were  not  revealed  to  him. 
Strong  and  confident  though  he  was,  he 
could  on  occasion  stand  aside  and  confront 
God  squarely.  In  the  "  Clevedon  Verses  " 
we  find  this  indictment,  prompted  by  the 
death  of  a  little  son  : 

"  She  knelt  upon  her  brother's  grave, 
My  little  girl  of  six  years  old — 

He  used  to  be  so  good  and  brave, 
The  sweetest  lamb  of  all  our  fold  ; 

He  used  to  shout,  he  used  to  sing, 

Of  all  our  tribe  the  little  king — - 

And  so  unto  the  turf  her  ear  she  laid, 

To  hark  if  still  in  that  dark  place  he  played. 
"  No  sound  !  no  sound  I 

Death's  silence  was  profound ; 

And  horror  crept 

Into  her  aching  heart,  and  Dora  wept. 

If  this  is  as  it  ought  to  be. 

My  God,  I  leave  it  unto  Thee." 

This  is  the  terrible  irony  of  a  bereaved 
father.  In  the  main,  it  is  true,  Mr.  Brown 
compelled  every  bitter  thing  to  yield  some- 
thing of  sweet ;  but  not  always  was  it 
possible.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  piteous 
sonnet  on  one  of  the  saddest  subjects  in  all 
the  world.  Addressing  a  street-walker,  the 
poet  says  : 

"  You  might  have  been  as  lovely  as  the  dawn, 
Had  household  sweetness  niutured  you,  and 

arts 
Domestic,  and  the  strength  which  love  im- 
parts 
To  lowHness,  and  chastened  ardour  drawn 
From  vital  sap  that  burgeons  in  the  brawn 
Around  the  dreadful  arms  of  Hercules, 
And  shapes  the  curvature  of  Dian's  knees, 
And  has  its  course  in  HHes  of  the  lawn. 
Even  now  your  flesh  is  soft  and  full,  defaced 
Although  it  be,   and  bruised.      Unblurched 

your  eyes 
Meet  mine,  as  misinterpreting  their  call. 
Then  sink,  reluctant  forced  to  recognise 
That  there  are  men  whose  look  is  not  un- 
chaste— 
O  God  I  the  pain  I  the  horror  of  it  all !  " 

Mr.  Brown  had  a  controlling  love  of 
children.     He  had  other  passions  too — 

"  O  God  of  Heaven  ! 
These  are  thy  gifts,  to  all  thy  creatures  given  — 
Love,  laughter,  Ught." 

So  he  wrote.  The  poet  had  them  all. 
Tight  was  his  pre-eminently :  he  stood  ever 
in  the  full  glare.     The  joj'  of  the  open  air 


pulsed  in  him.  One  gets  the  impression  that 
he  wrote  always  out  of  doors.  Great  forces 
attracted  him  :  the  illimitable  sea,  the 
generating  sim,  forgiveness,  benevolence. 
He  knew  the  sea  as  a  comrade,  and  his 
poems  abound  in  wonderful  hints  of  it  and 
aspirations  for  it.  In  "Star  Steering"  he 
cries : 

"  But,  oh,  the  gladness  of  the  outer  sea  ! 
O  Venus  I  Mars  I 
When  shall  I  steer  by  you  again,  O  stars  !  " 

And  the  following  scrap  of  impressionist 
description  is  from  a  piece  called  "  The 
Bristol  Channel"  : 

"  The  sulky  gray  old  brute  ! 

But  when  the  sunset  strokes  him, 
Or  twihght  shadows  coax  him, 
He  gets  so  silver  milky. 
He  turns  so  soft  and  silky, 
He'd  make  a  water-spaniel  for  King  Knut." 

Mr.  Brown  was  a  northerner  by  birth, 
but  he  settled  early  in  the  west — he  was 
nmster  at  Clifton  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
and  at  Gloucester  before  that, — and  the  west 
crept  into  his  nature.  Although  his  heart, 
however,  was  ever  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  the 
West-country  may  claim  half  of  him  for  her 
own,  if  she  cares  to,  and  add  his  name  to 
those  of  "William  Barnes  and  Steplioii 
Hawker — a  noble  trio  of  humane,  singing- 
divines.  We  learn  Mr.  Brown's  favourite 
scenery  from  the  beautiful  "  Epistola  ad 
Dakj'ns  "  which  begins  thus  : 

"  Dakyns,  when  I  am  dead, 
Thr^e  places  must  by  you  be  visited. 
Three  places  excellent, 
Whpre  you  may  ponder  what  I  meant, 
And  then  pass  on  — 
Throe  plices  you  must  visit  when  I'm  gone. 

"  Yes,  meant,  not  did,  old  friend  ! 
For  neither  you  nor  I  shall  see  the  end, 
And  do  the  thing  we  wanted  : 
Natheless  three  places  will  be  haunted 
By  what  of  me 
The  earth  and  air 
Shall  spare. 
And  fire  and  sea 
Let  be^ 

Three  places  only, 
Three  places,  Dakyns." 

The  first  place  is  by  Avon's  side ;  the 
second  is  beneath  Skiddaw  ;  the  third  is  the 
little  island  of  Man.  That  is  his  strongest 
love  :  he  will  merge,  he  says,  into  the 
island's  organic  life.  Something  of  the 
same  effect  is  communicated  by  the  stirring 
lyric  "  Clifton"  : 

"  I'm  here  in  CUfton,  grinding  at  the  mill 
My  feet  for  thrice  nine  barren  years  have 
trod, 
But  there  are  rocks  and  waves  at  Scarlett  stQl, 
And  gorse  runs  riot  in  Glen  Chass — thank 
God! 

"Alert,  I  seek  exactitude  of  rule, 

I  step,  and  square  my  shoulders  with  the 
squad. 
But  there  are  blackberries  on  old  Barrule, 
And  Langness  has  its  heather  still — thank 
God! 

' '  There    is    no    sUence    here :     the    truculent 
quack 
Insists  with  acrid  shriek  my  ears  to  prod, 
And,  if  I  stop  them,  fumes  :  but  there's  no 
lack 
Of  silence  still  on  Carraghyn — thank  God  ! 
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"  Pragmatic  fibs  suiroimd  my  soul,  and  bate  it 
With    measured    phrase     that     asks    the 
assenting  nod : 
I  rise,  and  say  the  bitter  thing,  and  hate  it, 
But  Wordsworth's  castle's  still  at  Peel — 
thank  God  ! 

"  Oh,  broken  life  !  Oh,  wretched  bits  of  being, 

Unrhythmic  patched,  the  even  and  the  odd  ! 

But  Bradda  still  has  lichens  worth  the  seeing, 

And  thunder  in  her   caves — thank   God  ! 

thank  God  !  " 

The  Isle  of  Man  is,  of  course,  the  scene 
of  the  "  Fo'c's'le  yams."  The  form  of  these 
stories  of  lowly  life  is  rough,  the  language  is 
racUy  idiomatic,  the  rhyming  of  the  simplest, 
but  there  is  much  concealed  art  in  the  tell- 
ing, and  the  knowledge  of  human  nature 
exhibited  therein  is  profoimd.  We  have  no 
space  left  in  which  to  quote,  nor  are  passages 
easily  detached ;  but  readers  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  these  moving  little  dramas 
should  make  good  tlie  defect.  There  is 
waiting  for  them  much  rich  humour  and 
rare  humanity.  The  old  "  Pazon  "  is  not 
to  be  forgotten,  for  kindlier  man  does 
not  iUumine  fiction.  And  once  Tom  Baynes 
and  the  doctor  insinuate  themselves  into 
the  affections,  they  wiU  not  be  dislodged. 
Mr.  Brown  made  everything  secondary  to 
the  human  interest — another  instance  of  his 
humility  ;  he  abstained  from  aU  fine  writing, 
all  literary  epithet,  in  order  that  nothing 
might  stand  between  the  reader  and  the 
simple  virtues  of  his  beloved  islanders. 


PAHIS    LETTER. 


(From  our  French  Correspondent.) 
After  the  arts  of  war  it  is  well  to  be 
reminded  of  the  arts  of  peace,  and  the 
splendid  illustrated  edition  of  M.  Demetrius 
Bikclas'  Greeli  Tales  which  the  firm  of  Didot 
have  just  issued  comes  appropriately  in  the 
lidl  of  national  calamities.  It  is  not  at  so 
tardy  an  hour  that  we  have  to  praise  the 
late  Marquis  Gueux  de  Sainte-Hilaire's 
most  perfect  rendering  in  French  of  those 
exquisite  little  pictures  of  national  life, 
which  M.  Bikelas  has  drawn  so  humorously 
and  so  delicately.  The  illustrations  are 
beautiful,  especially  those  of  the  Greek 
artist  Gyzis,  who  illustrates  that  poignant 
little  masterpiece  Fhilippe  llarthas.  All 
the  artists  are  Greek,  and  each  one  follows 
his  fancy  in  a  separate  tale — the  Coimt  of 
Giallina,  MM.  Gyzis,  Jacobides,  L3-brai, 
Phocas,  RaUi,  and  Eigo.  Never  was  author 
more  brilliantly  interpreted  by  his  colla- 
borators of  the  pencil.  And  to  say  that  the 
drawings  are  worthy  of  the  text  is,  indeed, 
saying  much,  for  it  would  be  difficult  to  treat 
the  short  story  in  a  more  polished,  dainty, 
academical,  and  highly  finished  manner  than 
that  of  M.  Bikelas. 

The  pity  one  feels  on  reading  this  volume 
is  that  the  author,  so  perfectly  fashioned  by 
the  temper  and  quality  of  his  distinguished 
talent  for  prolonged  triumphs  in  this  re- 
stricted branch  of  literature,  by  the  fineness 
and  subtlety  of  his  observation  and  the 
quiet  grace  of  his  irony,  shoidd  have  scat- 
tered his  remarkable  abilities  over  so  many 
various  other  works  and  pre-oteupations 
instead  of  reserving  himself  for  narrower 
and   more  concentrated    achievement.      M. 


Bikelas,  as  an  artist,  was  destined  for  the 
delicate  and  scrupidous  portrayal  of  scenes  in 
which  every  stroke  of  pen  is  conscientiously 
considered,  in  a  style  which  has  no  tendency 
whatever  to  eloquence  or  redundancy  ; 
sober,  cultivated,  with  just  enough  irony  to 
give  piquancy  to  the  marked  tenderness, 
humour  to  brighten  the  exceeding  grace ; 
and  while  he  is  ever  careful  to  preserve  the 
necessary  local  colour,  he  is  no  less  careful 
to  tone  this  colour  with  such  art  and 
suggestiveness  as  to  keep  his  subjects 
well  within  the  broad  radius  of  common 
humanity,  and  so  afford  his  translator  the 
occasion  to  present  material  which  looks 
quite  at  home  and  simple  and  fresh  in  its 
transposition.  The  tales  read  as  if  they  had 
been  written  in  French,  and  as  if  French 
were  their  natural  setting.  Z(!.«  Nouvelles 
GrecqKes  is  a  very  beautiful  and  desirable 
gift-book,  superbly  mounted. 

La  Proie,  by  M.  Henri  Bt^renger,  is  quite  a 
new  departure  in  the  monotonous  field  of 
latter-day  French  fiction.  A  slip  backward 
is  often  a  slip  forward,  and,  if  the  younger 
novelists  would  only  from  time  to  time 
consult  Balzac  to  keep  in  mind  the  obvious 
truth  that  the  interests  and  features  of  life 
are  varied,  they  may  even  end  by  forgetting 
the  eternal  theme  of  the  moment.  M. 
Beringer  has  shaken  himself  free  of  the 
boudoir  chair,  and  declined  to  breathe  the 
restricted  atmosphere  of  existing  art ;  he 
has  the  originality  to  discover  that  fiction 
is  not  comprised  of  a  single  element  and 
the  usual  three  persons  of  the  drama,  and 
the  result  is  an  extremely  strong  and  inter- 
esting novel,  with  actually,  Mighty  Powers ! 
a  young  girl  for  heroine.  Yet  not  quite 
a  young  girl.  Here,  again,  is  a  typical 
illustration  of  our  change  of  point  of  view. 
This  does  not  come  from  Balzac,  but  is  born 
of  the  hour.  In  Balzac's  time  the  young 
girl  of  France  was  still  a  pensive  and 
amiable  maid  in  the  inevitable  teens.  Seven- 
teen, we  know,  was  Thackeray's  age  of 
predilection.  Towards  twenty-five  Balzac 
transformed  the  heroine  into  the  femme  in- 
comprine.  But  neither  Thackeray  nor  Balzac 
would  have  regarded  an  immarried  woman 
of  twenty-six  as  a  young  girl.  This  M. 
Berenger  does  to  his  honour.  Not  so  long 
ago  our  own  male  novelists  would  have 
depicted  M.  Berenger's  noble  and  charming 
MarceUe  as  a  husband-hunting  disappointed 
old  maid.  Even  here  in  the  fashionable 
novel  of  Gj^p  she  would  be  little  better — hard, 
evil-tongued,  bitter-natured.  But  in  fresher 
hands,  she  remains  young,  disinterested, 
declining  titled  and  wealthy  husbands,  re- 
solved to  remain  unmated,  to  the  despair 
of  her  parents  and  friends,  until  she  meets 
the  mate  of  her  heart  or  at  least,  a  husliand 
worthy  of  interest.  The  man  she  chooses, 
at  twenty-six,  is  a  poor  enough  figure,  but 
his  past  is  relatively  clean,  he  has  loved  no 
other  woman  yet,  and,  as  far  as  the  sterile 
political  atmosphere  he  breathes  permits  of 
honest  feeling,  he  really  loves  her.  Their 
marriage  is,  in  French  fiction,  a  stupendous 
innovation  ;  a  love  marriage  on  both  sides, 
without  on  the  hero's  the  degrading 
necessity  of  breaking  inadmissible  ties. 
And  j-et  it  leaves  an  exceedingly  bitter 
taste  of  disillusionment  in  the  start  of  a 
marriage  that  ovight  to  have  been  happy. 


Like  all  political  heros,  Eaoid's  nature  is 
dry,  limited,  insincere.  We  feel  he  can 
never  reach  the  high  ideal  of  MarceUe, 
never  feed  the  aspirations  of  her  lofty  soul, 
will  never  find  a  home  in  a  nest  so  warm 
and  pure  as  her  heart.  What  is  it  in 
politics  that  creates  this  bitterness  and  soli- 
tude ?  What  is  it  in  this  trivial  career 
that  ever  casts  it  without  the  radius  of  all 
that  is  intimate  and  tender  and  true  ? 

The  character  of  Eaovd  is  dravm  with 
unsparing  yet  measured  fidelity.  The  book 
is,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  intellectual, 
that  is,  written  with  the  aid  of  thought 
and  knowledge,  not  dashed  off  in  a  cheap 
search  for  brilliance  and  paradox.  Eaoul, 
the  young  man  of  the  world,  the  literary 
and  political  genius,  who  in  school  ever 
regards  himself  as  a  future  great  man,  and 
takes  the  inevitable  Bonaparte  for  his 
model,  is  not  overdrawn.  There  is  none  of 
the  picturesque  excess  of  Numa  Eouniestan. 
He  is  not  in  the  least  cahotiii,  and  his  very 
eloquence  is  classically  cold,  reasonable,  and 
convincing.  He  is  the  superior  political 
man,  of  whom  a  statesman  may  be  made, 
corruptible  by  the  very  nature  of  his  calling, 
but  starting  with  a  sincere  and  austere 
ideal  of  political  life.  When  Young  France 
elected  him  for  Parliament,  these  youths, 
famished  for  reform  and  \'irtue,  wading  in 
the  mud  of  Panama,  really  believed,  as  he 
did,  that  they  were  sending  a  sage  and  a 
saint  to  speak  for  them  in  the  Tribune. 
But  their  eyes  are  definitely  opened  by 
his  brilliant  marriage  with  the  tarnished 
capitalist's  daughter,  and,  after  the 
bachelors'  party  preceding  that  event,  tell 
him  so.  "I  am  no  longer  so  persuaded  as 
I  used  to  be  in  listening  to  you,"  saj's  one 
sorrowfully,  and  Raoul  felt  himself  judged 
and  under.stood.  "  I  see  many,"  says 
another  disappointed  youth,  "  who  aspire 
to  become  rich,  celebrated,  powerful ;  I  see 
few  who  desire  to  live  straight  and  be 
useful  to  the  humble."  The  ideal  is  broken 
on  the  altar  of  vulgar  conquest.  "  Was  it 
for  this  we  elected  you  ?  "  asks  the  last  to 
abandon  him.  Left  alone,  Raoul  feels  it  is 
the  farewell  of  youth,  of  friendsliip,  of 
bright  and  exquisite  hours.  Love  remains, 
but  this,  too,  we  know  will  leave  him. 
MarceUe  wiU  suffer  first,  and  then  despise 
him.  H.  L. 


WHAT  THE  PEOPLE  READ. 

IV. — A  Bookstall  Keeper. 

I  HAD  promised  to  call  at  the  railway  book- 
stall of  a  big  London  terminus  to  get  a 
parcel  of  books  for  a  friend.  In  a  den 
beliind  the  staU  sat  the  custodian  of  the 
circulating  Ubrarj',  a  young  man  of  some- 
what serious  aspect.  He  was  reading. 
When  I  mentioned  my  friend's  name  and 
my  own  business  he  looked  thoughtfidly 
round  the  shelves  by  which  he  was,  so  to 
speak,  enclosed ;  his  hand  moved  to  one 
volume  after  another  with  the  certainty  of 
one  who  knows  what  he  wants  and  where 
to  find  it.  For  a  moment  he  paused  at 
Captains  Courageous ;  then  he  took  it  down 
and  laid  it  with  the  others  on  the  small 
counter  by  his  side. 
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"  Miss doesn't  like  books  of  adven- 
tures, but  she  likes  Kipling,"  lie  said  thought- 
fully, "  so  I'U  put  that  in." 

He  tied  up  the  bundle  with  a  piece  of 
string.     "There,"  he  said,   as  he  made  it 

fast,    "I  think  Miss  will   be  pleased 

with  that  selection.  I  should  like  to  have 
sent  her  Miss  Violet  Hunt's  new  book,  but 
there  is  no  cojoy  in  at  present." 

' '  But  how  do  you  know  what  Miss 

likes  ?  "  I  asked. 

He  looked  a  little  hurt. 

"  It  is  my  business  to  know,"  he  said. 

"  But  do  you  know  the  taste  of  all  your 
customers  ?  " 

"Certainlj';  all  my  regular  clients,"  he 
rephed. 

"  You  see,  it  saves  them  the  trouble  of 
making  up  a  list.  They  trust  to  me,  and 
I  have  reason  to  know  that  they  are 
thoroughly  satisfied." 

"Then  do  you  read  all  the  liooks  on  your 
.shelves  ?  " 

"  That  would  be  impossible.  But  I  know 
something  about  every  one,  and  I  know 
which  of  my  clients  each  one  is  suited  for. 
We  are  very  particular  as  to  what  books  we 
put  into  circulation  ;  but  even  as  it  is,  there 
are  some  that  I  should  not  send  to  a  young 
lady — unless,  of  course,  it  were  specially 
asked  for." 

"  I  suppose  the  vast  majority  of  the 
books  you  send  out  are  novels." 

He  smiled  a  little  sadly. 

"I'm  afraid  they  are,"  he  said.  "Not 
that  I  think  novel  reading  is  wrong  in  itself. 
But  I  fear  many  people  devote  themselves 
to  the  reading  of  novels  to  the  exclusion  of 
more  serious  studies." 

"Your  own  tastes  lie  in  another  direc- 
tion ? "  I  said. 

For  I  had  glanced  at  the  book  he  had 
down  as  I  entered,  and  saw  that  it  was 
Guinness  Rogers's  The  Gospel  in  the  Epistles. 

"  I  never  read  a  novel  for  my  own  gratifi- 
cation," he  said.  "  I  wouldn't  condemn 
other  people.  We're  told  not  to  judge,  you 
know,  but " 

"  You  go  in  for  theology  ?  "  I  said. 

"  Well,  not  only  theology,"  he  replied  ; 
"you  see,  I  was  destined  for  the  ministry." 

"The  Church?" 

"  I  belong  to  the  Baptist  connexion.  But 
circumstances  arose  to  prevent  my  studying 
for  the  ministry.  Still,  I  have  hopes  of 
being  able  to  go  to  the  CoUege  in  a  year  or 
two  and  being  ordained." 

"  And  meantime  you  are  getting  all  the 
education  you  can '?  " 

He  nodded.  "You  see,"  he  said,  "in 
these  days  a  minister  is  expected  to  have  a 
wider  range  than  formerly.  He  must  read 
the  literature  of  other  sects,  and  even  that 
of  the  sceptics,  in  order  to  be  able  to  jaoint 
out  their  errors.  For  example,  I  have  lately 
been  reading  Liu  Mundi." 

"  And  what  are  the  books  you  find  most 
helpful?" 

"  Well,  I  think  the  best  book  I  have 
read  for  many  years  is  Prof.  Drummond's 
Natural  Laio  in  the  Spiritual  World.  Not 
that  I  would  endorse  all  his  views ;  but 
he  gives  one  a  new  outlook  upon  things 
.spiritual." 

"  And  Rolert  Ehmere  ?  You  can't  con- 
demn a  novel  like  that  ?  " 


"No.  Rohert  Elsmere  presents  a  great 
problem  in  the  form  of  narrative.  Sermons 
might  be  preached  on  Robert  Elsmere.  But 
— now  here  is  a  book  that  is  better  than 
any  novel  that  was  ever  written." 

He  handed  me  Dean  Farrar's  Life  of 
Christ. 

"Do  you  know,"  he  said,  "if  there  is 
any  book  about  those  Sayings  of  Jesus  that 
have  been  discovered  in  Egypt  ?  " 

"  I  believe  not,"  I  said.  "  But  there  is 
some  kind  of  official  report  lately  published 
on  all  the  MSS.  that  were  dug  up." 

"I  am  not  clear,"  he  said,  "how  we 
are  to  regard  these  Sayings.  Will  they 
have  the  authority  of  the  Gospels  ?  " 

He  swung  the  parcel  of  novels  in  his 
hand  as  we  discussed  the  question,  until  a 
hurried  lady  came  in  to  receive  from  him 
the  bundle  of  books  which  he  considered 
suitable  for  her  reading.  And  I  left,  won- 
dering that  a  man  should  read  novels  as  a 
matter  of  business  and  theology  for  pleasure. 


THE     BOOK     MARKET. 


THE     SALE    OF    THE      WAVERLEY 

NOVELS. 
The  New  Editioks. 

THE  fact  that  four  or  five  entirely  new 
editions  of  the  Waverley  Novels  have 
just  been  put  upon  the  market  suggested 
a  little  inquiry  into  the  matter.  We  sought 
to  ascertain  from  leading  booksellers  :  (1) 
How  these  editions  are  selling  ?  (2)  Whether 
the  new  supply  of  the  novels  is  in  excess  of 
the  present  demand  ?  (3)  What  kind  of 
edition  is  considered  the  most  ideal  for 
popular  use  ?  (4)  Whether  Scott  holds  his 
own  among  the  moderns  ?  and  (5)  Whether 
complete  sets  of  the  Waverley  Novels  are 
much  bought  by  the  mass  of  book  buyers  ? 

London  (W.). 
We  have  received  some  interesting  replies 
to  these  questions.     A  well-known  Oxford- 
street  firm  writes  : 

The  demand  for  the  Waverley  Novels  is  as 
great  as  ever,  but  we  think  the  supply  is 
considi-rably  in  excess  of  tbe  demand.  During 
the  past  year  the  public  have  been  subscribing 
to  five  or  six  editions,  and  just  recently  four 
new  editions  have  been  put  upon  the  market, 
in  addition  to  which  the  leading  novels  are 
beiug  issued  by  two  tii-ms  in  their  series  of 
non-copyright  books.  Messrs.  Dent's  pocket 
edition  is  charmiogly  produced  in  a  handy  size, 
and  is  being  pm-chased  by  book-lovers;  but 
being  in  forty-eight  volumes  it  is  too  expensive 
to  become  popular.  Mr.  Nimmo's  new  '  B'  rder 
Edition,'  and  Messrs.  Black's  new  '  Dryburgh 
Edition  '  are  exceedingly  cheap,  but  we  think 
the  demand  is  not  large  enough  to  ensure  tha 
success  of  both  editions.  Messrs.  Black's 
Is.  6d.  edition  is  also  a  marvel  of  cheapness, 
and  should  sell  well  iu  sets .  The  pubhc  taste 
is  so  varied  that  each  edition  secures  a  certain 
number  of  purchasers,  and  consequently  we  do 
not  anticipate  a  phenomenal  success  for  any 
particidar  edition. 

On  the  whole,  there  is  no  declension  in  the 
sale  of  Scott's  novels,  and  we  are  of  opinion 
that  tbey  will  continue  to  sell  for  many  years 
to  come. 


London  (E.G.). 

Another  London  firm  replies  to  our  several 
questions  as  foUows  : 

We  find  that  Messrs.  Dent's  and  Mr.  Nimmo's 
editions  are  selling  weU ;  Messrs.  Service  & 
Paton's  moderately;  Messrs.  Black's  two  edi- 
tions, having  only  appeared  in  the  last  few 
days,  have  hardly  commenced  to  sell  yet. 

We  think  the  supply  of  new  Waverley 
Novels  is  decidedly  in  excess  of  the  demand. 

Messrs  Black's  '  Standard  '  Edition  (25 
vols.),  at  2s.  (id.,  is,  in  oiu-  opinion,  the  idea 
popular  edition  :  but  the  '  Author's  Favourite 
Edition  '  (-Its  vols.)  is  the  hnia-ideaJ  edition. 

Undoubtedly  Scott  is  holding  his  position 
with  the  pubhc. 

The  majority  of  our  customers  who  buy 
Vol  I.  of  these  sets  complete  them. 

To  sum  up,  in  our  experience,  Scott,  as  a 
novelist,  is  only  second  in  demand  to  Dickens. 

London  (W.C). 

Another  London  correspondent  sends  us 
these  careful  notes  on  the  five  new  editions 
before  the  public  : 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  number  of  fresh 
editions  serves  to  create  fresh  demand  for  these 
very  popular  novels.      A   few   comments   are 


1.  Messrs.  Dent's  edition  in  forty-eight 
volumes,  although  a  long  set,  appeals  to  buyers 
of  pretty  books,  and  is  going  fairly  well.  But 
he  would  be  a  rash  statistician  who  would 
attempt  to  fix  the  number  of  sets  that  will 
eventually  be  sold  from  the  sale  of  the  first 
volume. 

2.  Mr.  Nimmo's  re-issue  of  the  '  Border 
Edition '  in  twenty- four  volumes,  at  3s.  6d.  per 
volume,  undoubtedly  takes  the  lead  this  year, 
as  it  is  the  cheapest  and  best  produced  hook  ever 
iijfered  for  the  money  \  for  a  popular  book  it  is 
almost  perfect. 

3.  Messrs.  Service  &  Paton's  edition  at 
2s.  6d.  comprises  only  a  few  odd  volumes,  and 
will  not  be  completed  as  a  set.  It  calls  for  no 
particular  comment. 

4.  Messrs.  A.  &  C.  Black's  re-issue  of  the 
'  Dryburgh  Edition  '  in  twenty-five  volumes,  at 
3s.  6d.,  will  have  to  compete  with  the  new 
edition  of  the  '  Border  Edition,'  with  which  it 
compares  rather  unfavourably.  It  would  have 
been  wiser  to  have  withheld  it  for  awhile. 

5.  Messrs,  A.  &  C.  Black's  '  Victoria 
Edition '  at  Is.  6d.  per  volume  (twenty-five 
volumes)  is,  however,  the  best  cheap  edition  yet 
produced,  and  ^vill  undoubtedly  take  a  lot  of 
beating — piint,  paper  and  binding  being  ex- 
ceptionally good.  We  anticipate  a  very  large 
sale  for  this,  as  the  complete  set  will  only 
cost  28s. 

The  demand  for  '  Scott '  is  steadily  in- 
creasing, and  at  no  time  have  buyers  had  such 
a  large  variety  of  editions  from  which  to 
choose. 

The  system  of  pubhshing  in  monthly 
volumes  is  a  great  inducement  to  small  buyers, 
who  invariably  complete  their  sets.  Of  the 
foregoing,  Mr.  Nimmo's  re-issue  of  the 
'  Border  Edition,'  at  3s.  Gd.  the  volume,  most 
nearly  approaches  our  idea  of  a  good  practical 
edition  for  popular  use.  The  present  sale  of 
the  Waverley  novels  is,  of  course,  by  no  means 
confined  to  those  mentioned,  as,  from  the  six- 
penny paper  editions  to  the  original  issue  of 
the  '  Border '  and  '  Dryburgh  Editions,'  the 
demand  is  very  brisk. 
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Cambeidge. 

From  Cambridge  we  have  the  following 
categorical  replies  to  our  inquiries : 

We  find  Messrs.  Dent's  edition  is  selling 
best. 

We  think  the  supply  is  in  excess  of  the 
present  demand. 

We  consider  Messrs.  Nimmo's  new  issue  of 
the  "Border  Edition  "  to  be  the  most  ideal  for 
popular  use. 

There  is  a  continual  small  demand  for  Scott 
in  Cambridge. 

Most  of  our  customers  who  purchase  Scott 
generally  procure  a  complete  set. 

Oxford. 

An  Oxford  bookseller  favours  us  with  this 
reply : 

Though  so  many  editions  of  Scott's  novels 
are  being  put  on  the  market  just  now  as  to 
make  one  wonder  where  they  aU  go,  there  is 
in  Oxford  a  fairly  brisk  demand  for  them. 
Conditions  here  are,  of  course,  pecidiar,  and 
among  so  many  young  men  there  are  always  a 
certain  number  laying  the  foundations  of  future 
libraries.  These  very  naturally  take  in  volumes 
of  Scott's  novels  as  they  appear  at  intervals, 
and  generally  persevere  to  the  end.  The 
favourite  editions  are  those  issued  in  a  form  that 
would  have  commended  itself  to  Dr.  Johnson. 
The  depreciation  in  the  beautiful,  but  bulky, 
•  Abbot-ford  Edition,'  I  think,  bears  out  this 
statement. 

Edinburgh. 

Edinburgh  also  gives  short  answers  of 
interest : 

Messrs.  Dent's  &  Nimmo's  3s.  6(3.  (not  6s.) 
editions  are  going  well. 

Always  a  demand  for  Scott,  although  five 
new  editions  seem  too  many. 

As  to  the  ideal  edition,  this  question  is  not 
easy  to  answer,  but  comfort  in  reading — Dent's 
edition. 

Scott  is  certainly  holding  his  own. 

Many  buy  the  complete  set. 

Bristol. 

A  West-country  correspondent  replies  as 
follows  (note  his  startling  suggestion  that 
yet  another  edition  is  called  for)  : 

The     success     of     the    expensive    '  Border 
showed  the  demand  for  Scott  among  well-to-do 
readers,    and    the    cheap    re-issue   at   .'5s.    6d. 
(against  I'is.)  will  be  sure  to  find  a  good  sale 
^vith  peopln  of  taste  but  limited  purses. 

Messrs.  Dent's  issue,  especially  in  '  lamb's 
skin,'  appeals  to  ililletanti  buyers,  and  this  firm 
has  found  that  this  class  nimibers  thousands. 

There  is  still  an  opening  for  a  '  people's ' 
Scott,  and  we  venture  to  think  that  the  cheaper 
of  Messrs.  Black's  two  admirable  issues  has 
missed  this  sale  by  a  tactical  mistake. 

Brightox. 

A  Brighton  bookseller  informs  us  : 

In  spite  of  the  ever-increasing  flood  of  new 
Fiction  which  bursts  upon  the  Uterary  market 
continually,  and  is  intensified  at  the  opening  of 
each  season,  it  is  beyond  dispute  that  the  sales 
of  the  works  of  Dickens  and  Scott  never  seem 
to  decrease ;  and  although  there  are  some  five 
new  editions  of  the  Waverley  Novels  just 
put  on  the  market,  each  of  them  seems  likely  to 
find  purchasers.  It  is  not,  however,  altogether 
beneficial  to  the  bookseller,  as  it  means  in- 
creased stock  without  a  proportionate  increased 
sale. 

As    far   as    one   can  judge  at  present,  Mr. 


Nimmo's  '  Border  Edition '  will  take  the  first 
place  for  general  poptdarity,  although  Messrs. 
Black's  Is.  Od.  one  is  a  marvellous  production 
at  the  price. 

Messrs.  Dent's  pocket  edition  is  most  dainty 
and  portable,  but  the  number  of  volumes  will, 
we  fear,  prevent  it  having  the  sale  it  deserves. 

Exeter. 

Lastly,  hear  the  voice  of  Exeter— farthest 
removed  from  the  scenes  of  the  Waverley 
Novels,  yet  not  least  enthusiastic  : 

In  reply  to  j'our  favour  re^ipecting  the 
demand  for  the  various  editions  of  Scott's 
novels — all  editions  sell  steadily.  It  appears 
as  if  the  public  could  not  have  enough  of  Scott. 
In  my  opinion  no  author  is  so  largely  piu'ohased 
in  complete  editions. 


DRAMA. 


THE  Chinese  drama  is  stiU  practically  a 
closed  book  to  Europeans,  though  a 
slight  glimpse  was  given  of  it  a  few  years 
ago  in  a  yellow  covered  volume  published  in 
Paris  under  the  title  of  "  Le  Theatre  des 
Chinois,"  by  General  Tcheng  -  Ki  -  Tong, 
military  attache  to  the  Chinese  Embassy. 
General  Tcheng-Ki-Tong,  whose  literary 
labours  for  the  enlightment  of  the  "  foreign 
devil "  did  not  find  favour  at  the  Court  of 
Pekin — at  all  events,  he  was  afterwards 
recalled  and,  it  is  said,  "  disgraced  " — was  as 
complimentary  as  he  could  be  to  European 
drama,  but  he  did  not  disguise  bis  opinion 
that  the  best  work  of  our  greatest  authors 
would  fail  before  a  Cliinese  audience.  Eor  in 
Chinese  literature,  and  apparently  in  Chinese 
life  too,  the  dominating  passion  is  not  love 
between  the  sexes,  but  filial  piety  and 
respect  for  ancestors.  Learning  is  also 
highly  esteemed,  and  the  dhioihncnt  to  a 
Chinese  play  is  often  sought  in  the  result  of 
a  literary  "  exam."  As  a  rule  the  jeune 
premier  of  the  Chinese  stage  is  a  young 
student  striving  to  win  his  Uterary  laurels. 
If  Corneille  had  been  a  Chinese  author  he 
would  doubtless  have  written  : 

"  Sors  vainqueur  d'un  concours  dout  Ghimcne 
est  le  prix." 

But  filial  piety  is  the  mainspring  of  the 
Chinese  drama,  the  motive  force  which 
keeps  the  action  going,  prompting  the 
characters  to  noble  deeds ;  and  the  conven- 
tional dramatu  pcmonie  comprise  a  high 
dignitary,  an  aged  father,  a  young  student, 
a  comic  man,  an  old  woman,  a  soubrette,  a 
go-between,  a  young  girl  of  exalted  birth, 
and  a  concubine  or  maUrexxc  legitime,  the 
last-named  being  brought  into  opposition 
with  the  legitimate  spouse  for  the  purpose 
of  creating  domestic  embarassments. 
Curiously  enough,  while  the  drama  occupies 
a  high  place  in  tlie  estimation  of  the  people, 
the  actors  tliemselves  are  held  in  contempt. 
No  human  being  except  a  criminal  stands 
lower  in  the  social  scale  than  the  Chinese 
actor.  General  Tcheng-Ki-Tong  styles  him 
M»  infdme. 

Undeniably   it   would   be   interesting  to 
import  a  Chinese  play,  with  actors,  scenery. 


and  stage  complete,  but  it  would  require  to 
be  a  genuine  product  of  the  Flowery  Land, 
and,  therefore,  very  different  from  the  two 
so-called  Chinese  plays  which  have  raced 
each  other  across  the  Atlantic  from  New 
York,  and  established  themselves  at  the 
Lyric  and  the  Globe  respectively.  "The 
Cat  and  the  Cherub"  and  "The  First 
Born"  are  no  more  Chinese  than  "The 
Mikado,"  as  played  at  the  Savoy,  or  "  The 
Gei.sha,"  at  Daly's,  is  Japanese.  An  attempt 
is  made  in  both  to  represent  the  external 
features  of  life  in  Chinatown,  San  Francisco, 
and  in  this  perhaps  "  The  First  Born  "  is  the 
more  successful.  But  the  story  is  of 
American  origin,  and  it  is  played  without 
exception  by  American  actors  masquerading 
as  Chinamen,  circumstances  which  are  not 
only  fatal  to  its  authenticity,  but  bring  it 
down  to  the  level  of  an  ordinary  variety  enter- 
tainment. Imagine  how  English  life  would 
fare  at  the  hands  of  a  company  of  Chinese 
actors  who  had  picked  up  their  notions  of  it 
in  a  treaty  port ! 


The  rivalry  between  the  two  pseudo- 
Chinese  companies  and  the  close  similarity 
of  the  pieces  they  bring  with  them  throw 
an  instructive  light  on  the  nature  of  cofiy- 
right  in  America.  A  Mr.  Fernald  having 
seen  something  of  Chinese  life  in  Hong 
Kong,  and  the  Chinese  quarter  of  San 
Francisco,  wrote  a  series  of  sketches  on  that 
subject  in  an  American  magazine.  Promptly 
one  of  his  anecdotes  was  dramatised  by  Mr. 
Francis  Powers,  an  American  actor,  who 
garnished  it  with  characterisation  of  his 
own,  and  the  piece  found  favour  in  the  eyes 
of  the  New  York  public  under  the  title  of 
"The  First  Born."  The  original  author 
was  unable  to  protect  his  ideas,  but  it 
occurred  to  him  that  lie  might  just  as  well 
try  to  reap  some  advantage  from  his  work 
in  dramatic  form  too.  Hence  the  produc- 
tion of  "  The  Cat  and  tlie  Cherub."  Of  the 
respective  merits  of  tliese  versions,  brought 
out  here  almost  simultaneously,  the  London 
playgoer  has  now  an  opportunity  of  judging. 
While  "The  First  Born"  is  more  detailed 
on  its  spectacular  side,  it  wiU  be  generally 
conceded  that  "The  Cat  and  the  Cherub" 
is  superior  in  point  of  dramatic  workman- 
ship. The  child  of  a  wealthy  merchant  is 
stolen  by  the  keeper  of  an  opiimi-den  for 
the  sake  of  the  reward  lilcely  to  be  offered 
for  its  recovery.  It  is  not  alone  the  money 
that  tempts  this  rascal.  He  is  represented 
as  being  in  love  with  a  beautiful  girl,  whom 
he  is  desirous  of  purchasing  from  her  father. 
But  the  girl  has  anotlicr  suitor,  son  of  a 
learned  doctor,  and  that  young  man  happens 
to  discover  the  stolen  child's  wliereabouts. 
Before  he  can  restore  the  cherub  to  its 
sorrowing  father,  however,  he  is  murdered 
by  the  opium  dealer.  Soon  the  child  is 
recovered  for  good,  and  a  new  dramatic 
motive  springs  up  in  the  vengeance  vowed 
by  the  learned  doctor  against  the  unknown 
murderer  of  his  son.  Who  is  this  murderer  ? 
The  house  knows,  but  the  doctor  at  first 
can  only  suspect.  He  draws  the  culprit  into 
conversation,  convinces  liimself  of  his  guilt, 
and  strangles  him  on  a  bench  by  night 
with  his  own  pig-tail.  Now  comes  the 
culminating  scene  of  the  little  play,  one  which 
might  be  employed  with  .equal  effect  in  a 
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purely  Englisli  or  French  melodrama.  A 
policeman  coming  along,  the  murderer  props 
up  the  body  of  his  victim  on  the  bench  and 
pretends  to  be  engaged  in  earnest  conversa- 
tion with  it  until  the  danger  of  detection  is 
over. 


Sucri  is  Mr.  Fernald's  story.  The  scene 
is  an  alley  in  Chinatown.  A  few  itinerant 
hawkers  pass  and  re-pass,  and  the  learned 
doctor  discusses  the  railway  demon,  the 
electric  light  demon,  and  the  elevator 
demon  with  the  gossips.  In  a  corner  of 
the  scene  a  party  of  coolies  are  seen 
gambling.  The  pictorial  indications  of 
Chinese  life  are,  however,  meagre.  Atten- 
tion is  concentrated  upon  the  dramatic 
action,  and  "  The  Cat  and  the  Cherub," 
as  far  as  it  goes,  is  unquestionably  an 
engrossing  httle  play.  Turning  to  "The 
First  Born,"  what  do  we  find  '?  The 
dramatic  motive  is  the  same,  but  still  more 
meagre.  The  child  is  stolen,  not  by  an 
opium-den  keeper,  but  by  its  mother,  who 
had  eloped  with  a  lover.  The  father 
attempts  to  rescue  it,  knife  in  hand,  and  in 
the  scuffle  which  ensues  the  child  is  killed. 
Then  the  bereaved  father  vows  vengeance 
against  the  man  who  has  wrecked  his  home, 
and  kills  him  as  he  passes  his  door  by  night 
by  stabbing  him  in  the  back.  At  that 
juncture  the  policeman,  as  before,  saunters 
up,  whereupon  the  murderer  props  up  his 
victim  in  the  doorway,  making  him  look 
like  a  living  man,  until  the  myrmidon  of 
the  law  has  turned  the  corner.  No  love 
interest  here,  but  only  paternal  affection, 
coupled  with  the  vengeance  of  a  betrayed 
husband.  On  the  other  hand,  the  va-H-vient 
of  the  Chinese  quarter,  tliough,  for  the 
most  part,  undramatic,  is  more  vividly  dis- 
played. The  learned  doctor  is  a  merely 
incidental  personage  ;  itinerant  hawkers 
bawl  their  wares  ;  a  young  courtesan — 
euphemistically  styled  a  "  bond- woman  " — 
strolls  about ;  a  laundry,  a  shoj),  and  a 
gambling  -  den  are  seen  in  operation  ;  a 
party  of  American  tourists  pass ;  and  the 
gossips  discuss,  in  a  gibberish  supposed  to 
be  Chinese,  the  latest  edict  issued  against 
their  secret  societies.  In  neither  piece  is 
the  acting  particularly  effective,  and,  such 
as  it  is,  it  is  conducted  in  a  language  which 
is  almost  painfully  American. 


How  far  are  the  salient  features  of  these 
plays  distinctively  Chinese?  The  paternal 
interest  is  certainly  so,  and,  as  will  be  seen, 
it  is  common  to  both  versions  of  Mr. 
Fernald's  story.  The  contemplated  pur- 
chase of  a  wife  in  "  The  Cat  and  the 
Cherub"  may  also  be  regarded  as  a  piece 
of  accurate  observation ;  but  side  by  side 
with  this  there  is  a  love-passage  (between 
the  merchant's  daughter  and  her  fiance) 
which  may  safely  be  put  down  as  spurious 
— an  episode  intended  for  the  delectation  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  palate.  Equally  dubious 
is  the  elopement  treated  of  in  "The  First 
Bom."  It  does  not  appear  that  conjugal 
fideUty  is  of  much  importance  in  a  Chinese 
household,  where  by  law  a  husband  is 
entitled  to  establish  as  many  concubines  as 
he  can  put  up  with  ;  and  this  is,  doubtless, 
tlie  main  reason  why  the  ordinary  love 
interest  of  the  European  drama  ending  in 


marriage  strikes  the  Chinese  mind  as  foolish 
or  extravagant.  The  learned  doctor  of  both 
pieces  is  a  Chinese  figure,  as  far  as  he 
goes ;  but  there  is  no  indication  of  that 
popidar  veneration  for  learning  of  which 
nearly  every  genuine  Chinese  play,  even 
the  most  farcical,  shows  traces.  As  they 
stand,  these  two  essentially  "bogus"  pro- 
ductions hardly  justify  the  eagerness  which 
their  respective  promoters  have  shown  to 
place  them  before  the  English  public. 

J.  F.  N. 
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MES.MEYNELL'S  expected  anthology, 
The  Flower  of  the  Mind,  comes  to  hand 
in  cloth  covers  of  delicate  green  and  gold. 
The  poems  are  arranged  under  tlie  names  of 
their  writers,  and  Mrs.  Meynell  contributes 
an  introduction  and  very  full  notes.  The 
principle  on  which  the  collection  has  been 
made  is  explained  by  Mrs.  MeyneU  in  her 
Introduction,  from  which  we  quote  one 
passage : 

"  Inasmuch  as  even  the  best  of  all  poems  are 
the  best  upon  innumerable  degrees,  the  size  of 
most  anthologies  has  gone  far  to  decide  what 
degrees  are  to  be  gathered  in  and  what  left 
without.  The  best  might  make  a  very  small 
volume,  and  be  indeed  the  best,  or  a  very  large 
volimie,  and  be  still  indeed  the  best.  But  my 
labour  has  been  to  do  somewhat  differently — 
to  gather  nothing  that  did  uot  surpass  a  certain 
bouudary-hne  of  genius.  Gray's  '  Elegy,'  for 
instance,  would  rightly  be  placed  at  the  head 
of  everything  below  tfcat  mark.  It  is,  in  fact, 
so  near  to  the  work  of  genius  as  to  be  most 
directly,  closely,  and  immediitely  rebuked  by 
genius ;  it  meets  genius  at  close  quarters,  and 
almost  deserves  that  Shakespeare  himself  should 
defeat  it.  Mediocrity  said  its  own  true  word 
in  the  '  Elegy': 

'  Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.' 

But  greatness  had  said  its  own  word  also  in 
a  sonnet : 

'  The  summer  flower  is  to  the  summer  sweet, 
Though  to  itself  it  only  live  and  die.' 
The  reproof  here  is  too  sure  ;  not  always  does 
it  toucti  so  quick,  but  it  is  not  seldom  manifest, 
and  it  makes  exclusion  a  simple  task." 


Mr.  Grant  Allen  the  philosopher  is 
momentarily  more  in  evidence  than  Mr. 
Grant  AUen  the  novelist.  It  has  been 
known  for  some  time  that  he  was  at  work 
upon  a  serious  and  lengthy  book  dealing 
with  the  origins  of  religions.  The  volume 
now  appears  under  the  title  of  The  Evolution 
of  the  Idea  of  God.  It  is  very  bidky, 
running  to  considerably  over  400  pages  ;  but 
it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  pubUsher  that  its 
weight  is  less  than  the  eye  leads  one  to  suspect. 
Mr.  Grant  explains  in  his  Preface  that  his 
method  is  constructive,  not  destructive  : 

' '  Instead  of  setting  out  to  argue  away  or 
demoh.sh  a  deep-seated  and  ancestral  element 
in  our  complex  nature,  this  book  merely  posits 
for  itself  the  psychological  question,  '  By  what 
successive  steps  did  men  come  to  frame  for 
themselves  the  conception  of  a  Deity  ?  ' — or, 
if  the  reader  so  prefers  it,  '  How  did  we 
arrive  at  our  knowledge  of  God  'f  '  It  seeks 
provisionally  to    answer   those   profound    and 


important  questions  by  reference  to  the  earliest 
behefs  of  savages,  past  or  present,  and  to 
the  testimony  of  historical  documents  and 
ancient  monuments.  It  does  not  concern  it- 
self at  all  yfith  the  vaUdity  or  invahdity  of 
the  ideas  in  themselves ;  it  does  but  endeavour 
to  show  how  inevitable  they  were,  and  how 
a  man's  relation  with  the  external  universe 
was  certain  a  jiriori  to  beget  them  as  of 
necessity." 


In  Biography  we  have  Memorials  of  the 
Life  and  Writings  of  Solomon  Cmsar  Malan, 
B.B.  Dr.  Malan  died  a  very  few  years  ago, 
and  his  eminence  as  an  Oriental  scholar,  his 
amazing  linguistic  attainments,  and  his 
general  versatility  (he  was  a  clever  artist) 
were  warrant  for  this  book,  which  is  written 
by  his  eldest  surviving  son.  Dipping  into 
it  casually,  we  note  the  following  passage, 
in  which  some  of  Dr.  Malan's  tastes  are 
lightly  touched  on : 

' '  He  never  went  to  a  theatre  in  all  his  life, 
nor  to  a  ball.  He  never  read  a  novel,  nor 
cared  for  any  book  of  common  light  hterature. 
Magazines  and  reviews  for  the  most  part  he 
eschewed,  denominatiug  them  '  trash,'  though 
he  would  occasionally  peruse  an  article  on  some 
subject  in  which  he  was  interested.  He  scanned 
the  Times  daily,  and  followed  the  siunmaries  of 
Parliamentary  debate  sufficiently  to  master  the 
general  drift  of  pohtical  questions.  He  read 
the  Saturday  Review  for  some  years,  imtil  he 
took  offence  at  a  certain  article,  after  which 
he  never  looked  at  the  paper  again.  He  enjoyed 
the  cartoons  in  Judy  caricaturing  the  Liberal 
Government.  He  enjoyed  a  good  ghost  story, 
and  professed  to  regard  black  cats  as  uncanny.'* 


Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  contributes  the  volume 
on  Modern  English  Literature  to  the  series  of 
"  Short  Histories  of  the  Literatures  of  the 
"World,"  which  he  is  editing  for  Mr. 
Heinemann.  Mr.  Gosse  writes  in  his 
preface : 

"  The  principal  aim  which  I  have  had  before 
me  in  writing  this  volume  has  been  to  show 
the  movement  of  English  hteratuie.  I  have 
desired  above  all  else  to  give  the  reader,  whether 
famUiar  with  the  books  mentioned  or  not,  a 
feehng  of  the  evolution  of  English  literature 
in  the  primary  sense  of  the  term,  the  dis- 
entanglement of  the  skein,  the  slow  and  regidar 
unwinding,  down  succeeding  generations  of  the 
threads  of  Hterary  expression." 


Mr.  Henley's  expected  anthology  of 
English  Lyrics  arrives  as  we  go  to  press, 
and  is  commented  on  in  our  Notes  and 
News  columns. 


New  works  of  fiction  are  catalogued  and 
described  elsewhere. 
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BOOK  EEVIEWS  REVIEWED. 


"Mrs. 

Browning's 

Letters."   Edited  ^ 


This  is  tlie  kind  of  book  that 
receives  Iona:  notices.  With  a 
by  Frederic  G.  word  ot  praise  or  blame  tor 
Kenyon.  ^j^g  editor,  the  critics  wax  fat 
on  extracts.  Sometimes  they  are  so  eager 
to  give  extracts  that  they  forget  the  editor. 
The  Scotsman,  for  instance,  forgets  that  Mr. 
Kenyon  edited  this  vohime  with  considerable 
trouble,  considerable  brain-wear.  But  it 
gives  splendid  extracts.  The  Times  is  more 
just: 

"The  editor,  whose  name  itself  is  a  guarantee 
that  he  is  the  right  man  for  the  work,  has 
supplemented  the  letters  with  a  sleuder  thread 
of  narrative,  sufficient  to  make  of  these  two 
volumes  a  thoroughly  adequate  biography. 
The  selection  of  the"  letters  and  the  iuter- 
posed  narrative  are  both  done  with  excellent 
taste,  and  though  at  first  sight  one  feels 
that  each  volmne  might  with  advantage 
have  been  shortened  by  fifty  pages,  in  the  case 
of  anybody  so  interesting  as  Mrs.  Browning  it 
is,  perhaps,  a  good  fault  to  have  too  much 
material  rather  than  too  little." 

The  V^estminster  Gazette  lias  a  similar 
remark    about    the    length    of    the    book. 


Regarding  Mrs.  Browning's  letters,  the 
Times  distinguishes  between  early  and 
feeble  letters  and  her  later  and  interesting 
ones.  "At  no  period  of  her  life  can  one  call 
her  a  sound  critic  of  either  books  or  men." 
Yet  the  same  critic  quotes  from  one  of  her 
letters  this  "neat  little  antithesis" — Mrs. 
Browning  is  touching  off  Mme.  Mohl : 

"  She  is  a  clever,  shrewcl  woman,  but  most 
eminently,  and  on  all  subjects,  a  woman  ;  her 
passions  having  her  thoughts  inside  them, 
instead  of  her  thoughts  her  passions.  That's 
the  common  distinction  between  women  and 
men,  is  it  not  ?  " 

The  Telegraph  thus  distinguishes  the 
character  of  the  letters  : 

"  The  quaUties  of  her  genius  are  shown 
elsewhere  than  in  this  corr- spoiidcuce,  for, 
unlike  some  of  the  greatest  of  let' er- writers, 
she  does  not  throw  the  whole  strength  of  her 
intellectual  power  into  her  communic>itionH 
with  her  friends.  But  she  paints  her  character 
with  all  the  surety  ot  unconscious  delineation — 
a  character  sweet,  pure,  and  lovable,  as  we 
always  knew  it  1 1  be  full  of  ardent  impulses, 
hasty,  emotional,  hating  the  m«re  semblance  of 
a  wrong  or  an  injustice,  true  to  her  friends, 
and  with  the  strongest  possible  faitli  in  the 
nobiHty  of  the  life  she  had  marked  out  for 
herself." 

And  the  Scotsman  says  : 

"  Mrs.  Browning  was  an  excellent  letter- 
writer,  frank,  sincere,  natural.  There  is  not  in 
these  two  volumes  a  Une  which  seems  to  have 
been  written  for  Uterary  effect.  At  the  same 
time,  it  may  be  said  that,  just  perhaps  because 
they  are  so  unaffected,  the  letters  rarely  impress 
one  as  the  productions  of  a  woman  of  genius. 
They  have  no  hteraiy  strut  or  poetic  rapturi  in 
their  style.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Browning  had  a  vigorous 
and  independent  mind,  and  her  own  mind  is  in 
all  her  letters.  They  have  individuality,  and 
therefore  interest,  even  when  they  have,  as 
most  of  them  have,  Uttle  or  nothing  to  satisfy 
or  to  tickle  curiosity." 


This    book    receives    the 
Pusey,  i)°D."''By    same  kind  of  handling  as 
do'h'r^'^Vol'iv   ^^^-     Browning's    Letters. 
"        ■      •  ijijjQ  Standard  remarks  that 
the  volume   "contains  few   personal   remi- 
niscences— dissociated,    that    is,    from    the 
leading    topics   in   which    Dr.    Pusey    was 
interested."     The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  regrets 
this : 

' '  Had  they  been  content  to  give  us  personal 
features  of  Dr.  Pusey's  hfe,  to  allow  events 
and  incidents  to  teU  their  own  story,  to  indicate 
the  development  of  Dr.  Pusey's  tpirit  and 
chiiracter,  and  to  draw  us  at  last  within  the 
circle  of  sorrowful  mom-ners  at  his  dying  bed, 
we  should  have  been  touched  with  a  Uvely 
sympathy,  and  we  should  have  been  readily 
able  to  associate  ourselves  with  the  affectionate 
reverence  which  drew  for  us  the  portrait.  But 
the  biography  is  a  manifesto,  and  it  is  as  such 
that  we  fear  it  wiU  be  read." 

The  Athenaum.  says  the  volume  is  "in- 
evitably less  interesting  than  its  prede- 
cessors," but  it  has  praise  for  the  editors, 
who,  "  if  they  have  produced  a  rather  colour- 
less nan-ative,  cannot  be  held  accountable." 
Most  of  the  critics  dwell  upon  Canon 
Liddon's  beautiful  account  of  Pusey's  last 
days — the  only  portion  of  the  volume  from 
his  pen. 
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The   critics  are   a  shade  less 

"Locbinvar."  Hud  to  Mr.  Crockett  than 
s.  R.  Crockett,  they  usecl  to  be.  Lochinvar, 
says  the  At}ie7iceutii,  "is  not 
Mr.  Crockett's  best  work,  but  it  is  far  better 
than  some  we  have  seen  of  late  ....  Some 
writers  would  have  made  more  of  William 
of  Orange,  and  many  would  have  produced 
a  better  proportioned  plot;  but  in  places, 
notably  the  description  of  the  island  caves, 
we  recognise  the  author  at  his  best."  The 
Telegraph  considers  that  the  story  is  "  ill  ways 
bright  and  full  of  stir  and  movement," 
which  is  good  praise  ;  but  the  writer  takes 
leave  of  Mr.  Crockett  coldly.  ' '  He  writes 
pleasantly  enough,  but  the  tale  has  been 
more  than  twice  told,  and  we  begin  to  tire 
of  the  familiar  air,  even  when  played  with 
variations." 

The  Seoisman  is  rather  severe,  and  makes 
the  following  points. 

"  The  book  calls  to  mind  Eeade's  '  Cloister 
and  the  Hearth,'  for  in  each  we  have  a  young 
lover  seeking  over  land  and  sea  for  his  lost  lady, 
and  in  each  we  have  an  honest  soldier  who,  for 
friendship's  sake,  accompanies  the  youth  and 
shares  all  his  bold  doiugs  and  hairbreadth 
escapes.  But  Jack  Scarlett  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  optimist  in  '  The  Cloister  and 
the  Hearth.'  Indeed,  none  of  Mr.  Crockett's 
chief  characters  win  the  reader's  sympathy  or 
interest.  .  .  ." 

"  The  heroine  is  a  dainty  enough  figure, 
especially  when  she  goes  marketing  in  the 
Dutch  town  of  Amersfort ;  but  her  character  is 
also  incongruous,  for  we  have  her  at  one  time 
represented  as  strong  and  steadfast,  and  capable 
of  defying  her  father  and  her  friends,  and  going 
off  into  voluntary  exile  for  the  sake  of  her 
opinions.  Then  we  suddenly  discover  her  faith- 
less and  weak,  and  couseutiug  to  marry  the 
rival  whom  she  hates,  and  who  has  ever  been 
her  enemy  and  her  lover's.  And  this  is  told 
quite  carelessly  and  without  apology,  and  as  a 
matter  of  coiu'se.  .  .  ." 

"  Those  who  know  anything  of  the  sea  will 
be  justly  incensed  at  the  nautical  ignorance 
that  is  displayed,  not  only  in  such  minor  details 
as  the  calling  of  a  vessel's  bows  her  '  prow,' 
and  the  speaking  of  '  the  rope  of  the  sheet,' 
but  also ,"  &c. 


"The_        The    humour   of    this    book 
Wooins."       lifis  been  very  generally  ap- 
By  w.  w.       predated.    The  Spectator  says 
handsomely  :    "In  The  Skip- 
per's    Wooiiif/,    as    in    Many     Cargoes,    Mr. 
W.  W.  Jacobs  proves  himself  to  belong  to 
the   tribe   of  benefactors."      The  Saturday 
defines  Mr.  Jacobs's  sphere  : 

"  Mr.  Jacobs  has  taken  to  his  heart  those 
who  go  down  to  the  Channel  in  ships— the 
sailor-men  of  the  coasting  schooner— and  he  is 
iu  the  way  of  making  them  his  own  people. 
He  has  watched  them  with  the  sympathetic 
eyes  of  a  friend— eyes  not  too  keen  for  their 
faults,  the  smudges  in  the  human  documents  — 
and  the  result  is  a  humane  proportion  in  the 
characters — whole  pictures  of  the  men.  With 
an  artful  carelessness  of  externals,  he  seems  to 
buUd  up  these  characters  from  the  inside, 
■  presenting  with  so  sure  a  touch  their  essential 
idiosyncrasies  that,  though  he  never  describes 
their  faces,  figures,  gait,  or  clothes,  he  would 
be  a  stupid  reader  indeed  who  met  Sam,  the 
Cook,  or  the  Skipper  without  recognising  them 
as  soon  as  they  spoke." 

The  Bookman  says  that  the  humour  of  the 
book  is  "  very  genial,  very  laughter-pro- 
voking, very  unaffected,  in  temper  American 
rather  than  English." 


MR. 
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AN  ATTIC  in  BOHEMIA :  A  Diary 

Without  Dates.  By  E.  H.  LACON  WATSON,  Author 
of  *'  The  Unconscious  Homourist.'*  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
net. 

"Mr.  Watson  discourses  with  shrewdness  and  humour 
upon  such  topics  as  diaries,  tea  and  muffins,  golf  and 
matrimony.  .  ,  .  There  are  few  writers  who  can  treat 
so  deftly  and  so  entertainingly  the  most  commonplace  feel- 
ings and  incidents  of  everyday  life." — Scotsman. 

'*  Another  pleasant  budget  of  essays  is  entitled  *  Au  Attic 
in  Bohemia,*  by  Mr.  Lacon- Watson.  Mr.  Watson  preaches 
the  comfortable  doctrine  of  the  desirability  of  loafing 
without  being  idle,  and  discourses  with  genuine  humour 
and  some  philosophy.  If  the  subject-matter  is  the  obvious, 
the  style  is  singularly  fresh  and  graceful ;  it  is  always  easy 
without  loeing  a  pleasant  literary  flavour  and  without  de- 
generating into  slipshod  slanginees.  His  humour  is  spon- 
taneous (or  seems  to  be  so,  because  he  has  the  art  of  con- 
cealing his  art),  and  a  trifle  subacid  at  times,  whereby  it 
loses  nothing  in  piquancy.  Of  the  seventeen  essays  which 
make  up  this  little  volume,  there  is  not  one  which  does  not 
contain  some  happy  fancy,  some  quaint  conceit,  or  some 
shrewd  reflection."— /-*n/^  Mall  Gazette^ 

IDYLLS  of  SPAIN.    Varnished  Pic- 

tures  of  Travel  in  the  Peninsula.  By  ROWLAND 
THIRLMERE.     Crown  Hvo,  4s.  6d.  net. 

"Au  amusing  book  of  travel The  outcome  of  an  exact 

observer's  wanderings  in  Zaragoza,  Barcelona,  and  other 
districts.  They  are  less  technically  topographical  than 
humorously  human.  They  ai'e  brightly  written,  and 
thoroughly  enjoyable." — Daily  3Iail. 

'*  A  bright,  gossipy  volume Some  passages  are  perfect 

prose  poems,  and  make  the  reader  long  for  the  fragrant 
breezes  of  the  peninsula." — Publisher's  Circular. 
"  The  book  has  roused  many  a  pang  of  Reiselust.'* 

£ookma7i. 
"  It  is  an  enjoyable  journey,  and  we  put  down  his  volume 
with  the  thought  that  if  all  who  write  books  of  travel  were 
as  well  equipped,  life's  way  would  be  easier." 

Daily  Chronicle, 

THE  JOY  of  MY  YOUTH.    A  Novel. 

By  CLAUD  NICHOLSPN.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  tid.  net. 

TWO    ESSAYS   upon    MATTHEW 

ARNOLD,  with  his  Letters  to  the  Author.  By  ARTHUR 
GALTON.    Fcap.  8vo,  33.  Gd.  net. 

SELECTED    POEMS    from    the 

Works  of  the  Hon.  RODEN  NOEL.  With  a  Biographical 
and  Critical  Essay  by  PERCY  ADDLESHAW.  With 
Two  Portraits.    Crown  8vo,  43.  6d.  net. 

ENGLISH  LANDS  and  LETTERS. 

The    Later    Georges  to   Victoria.      By    DONALD    G. 

MITCHELL  (**Ik  Marvel  "),  Author  of  **  Reveries  of 

a  Bachelor."     Ttiick  crown  8vo,  -Is.  Od.  net. 

Mr.  Mitchell  concludes  with  this  volume  his  survey  of  the 

field  of  English  literature.    It  is  written  with  the   charm 

that  characterises  everything  from  his  pen,  and  his  account 

of  Byron,  Scott,  Landor,  Southey,   De  Quincey,  Wilson, 

Leigh  Hunt,  Hazlitt,  Hallam,  and  so  on,  is,  as  ever,  most 

compreheL'Sive, 

BABY  LAYS.    By  Ada  Stow.    With 


ADMIRALS  ALL,  and  Other  Verses. 

By    HENRY    NBWBOLT.       (ShilUng    Garland,     No. 

VIII.)    Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net. 
"Genuinely  inspired  patriotic  verse...... There  are  but  a 

dozen  pieces  in  this  shillingsworth,  but  there  is  no  dross 
among  them."— .S7.  James's  Gazette, 

IRELAND,  with  Other    Poems.    By 

LIONEL  JOHNSON.  (Uniform  with  "  Poems.") 
Urown  8vo,  5s.  net.  \_lmmediatel u . 

BAD  LADY  BETTY.    A  Drama  in 

Three  Acts.  By  W.  D.  SCULL,  Author  of  "  The 
Garden  of  the  Matchboxes."     Post  8vo.  Is.  net. 

\^Imuu'diately. 

Founded  on  the  "  Luttrells  of  Four  Oaks." 

SOME   WELSH    CHILDREN.      By 

the  AUTHOR  of  "FRATERNITY."  With  Title-page 
and  Cover  Design  by  the  Author.  Extra  fcap.  8vo, 
3s.  6d.  ^Immediately. 


London:    ELKIN    MATHEWS,    Vigo   Street,    W. 


CONSTABLE  &  CO.'S 

Lisa?. 


THE    LAUGHTER    OP    PETERKIN. 

Tales  of  the  Celtic  Wonder  World. 

By  FIONA  MACLEOD. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

"Of  all  the  story-books  to  delight  and  instmct  young 

readers,   there    is    none    to    surpass    'The   Laughter   of 

Peterkin."  "—Pan  Mall  Gazette. 


THE    HOUSEHOLD     OF    THE 
LAFAYETTES. 

By     EDITH      SICHELL. 

Demy  8vo,  16s.  net. 

*'  She  has  treated  a  mass  of  material  with  rare  judgment." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
"  Miss  Sichell's  introduction  is  one  of  the  best  and  truest 
pieces  of  writing  we  have  met  for  a  long  while." 

Spectator. 

A     TALE     OF     BOCCACCIO. 

Poems. 

By  ARTHUR  COLES   ARMSTRONG. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  5s.  net. 

FIDELIS,  and   OTHER   POEMS.    By 

C.  M.  GEMMER.    3s.  6d.  net. 
"  A  lover  of  poetry  will  not  fail  to  admire  them." 


NEW  POEMS.    By  Francis  Thompson. 

Fcap  8vo,  6s.  net. 

THE  SELECTED  POEMS  of  GEORGE 

MEREDITH.    Crown  8vo,  63. 


PATRIOTISM.    By  the  Rt.  Hon.  Joseph 

Chamberlain,    M.P.,    LL.D.,    D.C.L.     Paper,  Is,    net. 
Library  edition,  2s.  net,  cloth  g:ilt. 


BOSWELL'S      LIFE     of     JOHNSON. 

Edited  by  AUGUSTINE  BIRRELL.  6  voly.,  cloth, 
paper  label,  or  gilt  extra,  2s.  net  per  volume ;  also  half- 
morocco,  33.  net  per  volume. 

THE    KING'S    STORY-BOOK      His- 

torical  Stories  collected  in  Illustration  of  the  Reigns  of 
the  English  Monarcha.  Illustrated  by  Harrison 
Miller.    Over  500  pp.,  crown  8vo,  63. 


LONDON    RIVERSIDE    CHURCHES. 

By  A.  E.  DANIELL.    Profusely  illustrated  by   Alex. 
An.?ted.    Imperial  ISmo,  Cs. 

RICHARD      BAIRD      SMITH       The 

Leader  of  the  Delhi  Heroes  in  18.57.     By  COLONEL 
H.  M.  VIBART,  R.E.    Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 
"A  very  valuable  book,*' — The  Times, 


CONSTABLE'S 
HISTORICAL    NOVELS    SERIES. 

Crovrn  8vo,  3s.  6(1.  each  ;  gilt  extra,  5s.  each. 

LORD    LYTTON'S    HAROLD. 
MACFARLANES     The    CAMP    of 

REFUGE. 

"ODD      STORIES."      By    Frances 

FORBES-ROBERTSON.    Crown  8vo,  63. 
"  There  is  a  kind  of  fairy-tale  grace  about  some  of  these 
stories  that  lends  them  a  character  of  their  own." 

Morning  Post. 
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NEW     BOOKS. 

With  Portraits  and  Maps.    Crown  8vo,  12s.    Juat  out. 

"RODDY  OWEN"  (Late  Brevet-Major, Lancashire 

Fusiliers,     D.S.O.).      A    Memoir.      By    his    Sister,    Mrs.    A.     G.     BOVILL,     and 
G.  R.  ASKWETH,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S. 
"Of  all  the  youn^  men  that  wc  have  spent  in  Africa,  there  was  never  one  lost  more 
simple-minded  and  earnest-hearted  than  '  Roddy  Owen.'  "—Daily  Chronicle. 

"  I  was  well  aware— no  one  perhaps  better— of  the  admirable  service  which  he  performed 
under  circumstances  the  most  trying.    No  more  gallant  fellow  ever  left  these  shores." 

Lord  SALir>BrKT, 
"  He  was  certainly  universally  beloved,  and  was  regarded  by  his  comrades  as  one  of  the 
best  and  the  hxsMQ^t." —Westminster  Gazette. 

"From  every  point  of  view  a  life  of  'Roddy  Owen'  was  sure  of  a  welcome a  more 

popular  sportsman  never  breathed."— Pa??  Mall  Gazette. 

"  In  the  person  of  this  gallant  officer  were  crystalUsed  the  best  of  those  qualities  that 
have  helped  to  make  the  fame  of  this  country." — Morning  Post. 

With  Portrait  and  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  18a.      Just  out, 

THE    LIFE    of  WILLIAM    PENGELLY,    of 

Torquay,   F.R.S.,    Geologist.     With  Selections  from  his   Correspondence.     Bv  his 

Daughter,     HESTER  PENGELLY.     And  a  Summary  of  his  Scientific  Works,  by 

Professor  BONNEY,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  &c. 

"  Pengelty's  name  is  inseparably  linked  with  the  history  of  caves  and  the  annals  of 

primipval  man  ;  while  his  memory  will  ever  remain  in  the  minds  of  those  who  knew  liim  as 

that  of  'the  genial  presence,  the  bindl,^  spirit,  and  the  playful  wit,  which  could  brighten 

every  gathering,  and  give  a  zest  to  the  driest  subject.'  " 

Extract  from  Pkofessob  Bonnet's  Preface, 
*'  Though  we  have  read  many  records  of  Pengelly'a  work,  we  have  never  seen  anything 
so  clear  and  concise,  and  yet  comprehensive The  life  is  one  to  be  treasured  by  all  in- 
terested in  the  progress  of  geology."— U'>s^c)'k  Morninq  Ncics. 

"A  work  which  specialists  will  value  and  laymen  enjoy."— Glas{/ow  Herald. 
With  Portraits  and  Maps.    Crown  8vo,  9s.     Juat  out. 

UNDER  the  RED  CRESCENT.    Adventures  and 

Experiences   of  an   English  Surgeon  in   the  Service  of   the  Turkish   Government 

during  the    Sieges  of   Plevna  and  Erzeroum,   1S77-78.      Related  by  CHARLES  S. 

RYAN.  M.B.,  CM.  Edin.,  in  association  with  his  friend,  JOHN  SANDES,  B.A.  Oxon. 

**  A  vivid  picture  of  the  dark  side  of  the  last  great  battles  that  have  been  fought  in 

Europe."— -Oai/.v  News. 

"  This  book  has  certainly  held  our  attention  as  La  Debacle  with  all  its  wealth  of  other 
than  merely  horrific  incidents  never  did." — Westminster  Gazette. 

"  Dr.  Ryan's  experiences  deserved  to  have  all  the  aid  of  the  artist  in  words,  for  they  are 
most  striking  and  memorable.  It  is  impossible  in  a  brief  review  to  do  justice  to  the 
multiplicity  of  his  experiences;  or  to  the  vividness  and  vigour  with  which  they  aro  set 
forth.  One  can  only  recommend  the  reader  to  make  acquaintance  for  himself  with  this 
fascinating  hook.''— World. 


RECENT    PUBLICATIONS. 

Fcap.  fivo,  2s.  ed. 

FRENCH  STUMBLING-BLOCKS  and  ENGLISH 

STEPPING-STONES.  By  FRANCIS  TARVER,  M.A..  late  Senior  French  Master 
at  Eton  College.  An  entirely  New  Book  on  a  New  Plan. 
Mr.  Francis  Tarver's  skill  as  a  teacher  of  French  to  Englishmen  is  well  known. 
His  thorough  knowledge  of  both  languages  and  his  thirty  years*  experience  as  a  master  at 
Eton  have  afforded  him  exceptional  opportimities  of  judging  what  are  the  difficulties, 
pitfalls,  and  stnmblincr-blocks  which  beset  the  path  of  an  Englishman  in  his  study  of 
French. 

It  contains  a  list  of  3,000  idiomatic  expressions  most  invaluable  to  the  student  and 
traveller. 

"  An  excellent  little  compendium." — Athenai^m. 

With  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

HOW  to   LISTEN   to   MUSIC:   Hints  and  Sug- 

gestions  to  Untaught  Lovers  of  the  Art.      By  HENRY   EDWARD    KREHBIEL. 
Author  of  '*  Studies  in  the  Wagnerian  Drama,"  ..tc.    With  a  Preface  by  Sir  GEORGE 
GROVE,  C.B.,  D.C.L.,  Editor  of  "  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians." 
"  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  object  of  the  title  has  never  been  so  thoroughly  or  so 
ably  accomplished  before." — Guardian. 

**  The  book  may  be  recommended  very  cordially  as  fulfilling  with  singular  success  every 
purpose  it  set  out  to  accomphsh.'* — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
Crown  8vo,  78.  Gd. 

WASTE    and    REPAIRS    in    MODERN    LIFE. 

A  Series  rf  Essays  on  the  Maintenance  of  Health  under  Conditions  which  prevail  at 
the  Present  Time.  By  ROBSON  ROOSE,  M.D. 
Wear  and  Tear  of  Modern  Life — Rest  aud  Repair  in  London  Life— The  Art  of  Prolonging 
Life— Health  Resorts  and  iheir  Uses— Infection  and  Disinfection — Clotliing  as  a  Preventive 
against  Cold— A  Contribution  to  the  Alcohol  Question— Tho  Physiology  of  Fasting— The 
Spread  of  Diphtheria— The  Metropolitan  Water  Supply — The  Propagation  and  Prevention 
of  Cholera. 

Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

SOME    THOUGHTS   on  the  CRITICISM  of  the 

By  Professor    GEORGE    SALMON,    D.I)., 
Third  Edition.    With  Portraits  and  Illuatrationa,  3  vols.,  doniy  Svo,  32s. 

THE  LIFE  of  the  REV.  BENJAMIN  JOWETT. 

liy  EVELYN  AliBOTT,  M.A.,  LL.U.,  and  tlio  Roy.  LEWIS  UAMPUKLL,  MA.,  LL.D. 
Crown  8vo,  as.  Gd. 

THE    SERMON    on  the   MOUNT.     A  Practical 

Explanation.     Hy  the  Rev.  CHARLES  GORE,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Westminster. 
CoNTRNTs  :    The  Sermon — The  Beatitudes  in  General — The  Beatitudes  in  Detail — The 
Deepening  of  tho  Law  —  The  Christian  Motive  — The  Lord's  Prayer— Unworldliness— 
Christian  Characteristics— Concluding  Warnings. 

Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  Gs. 

THE    STORY   of  a   GREAT    AGRICULTURAL 

ESTATE.    An  Account  of  tho  Origin  iind  Administration  of  tho  "  Bods  and  Bucks  '■ 
and  "Tborney"  Estates.     By  the  DUKE  ot  BEDEOKD. 


STANDARD    WORKS. 

By  the   DUKE   of  ARGYLL. 

THE  UNSEEN  FOUNDATIONS  of  SOCIETY  :  an  Examination  of  the  Fallacies 

and  Failures  of  Economic  Science  due  to  Neglected  Elements.    8vo,  18s. 
UNITY  of  NATURE.     8yo,  12s. 
REIGN  of  LAW.     Cro\yn  8vo,  f.s. 
IRISH  NATIONALISII.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

THE  BURDENS  of  BELIEF,   and  OTHER  POEMS.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 
PHILOSOPHY  of  BELIEF  ;  or,  Law  in  Christian  Theology.      8yo,   16s. 

By   JOHN   AUSTIN, 

GENERAL  JURISPRUDENCE  ;  or,  the  Philosophy  of  Positive  Law.  By 
John  Austin.    Edited  by  Robkut  Campbell     2  vols.,  8vo,  32s. 

STUDENT'S  EDITION  of  AUSTIN'S  JURISPRUDENCE  Compiled  from 
the  above  Work  by  Robert  Campbell.    Post  Svo,  12s, 

ANALYSIS    of   AUSTIN'S    JURISPRUDENCE.      By    Gordon    Campbell 

Post  Svo,  6s. 

By   JAMES   FERGUSSON. 

HISTORY   of  ARCHITECTURE  in  all  COUNTRIES    from   the   EARLIEST 
TIMES.     By  James  Fkbgfsson.     A  New  and  thoroughly  Revised  Edition.    With 
1,700  Illu.strationa    5  vols.,  medium  Svo. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  Ancient  and  MediEGval.    3  vols. ,63s.     New  Edition.    Edited  by  Phbne 
Spiebs.    III.  Indian  and  Eastern.    31s.  6d.    IV.  Modem.    2  vols.,  31s.  6d. 

By   PROFESSOR   J.   J.   BLUNT. 

Crown  Svo,  6s.  each. 

UNDESIGNED  SCRIPTURAL  COINCIDENCES. 

THE  PARISH  PRIEST  :  his  Acquirements,  Obligations,  and  Duties. 

THE  CHRISTIAN   CHURCH  DURING  the  FIRST  THREE  CENTURIES 

By   GEORGE   BORROW. 

2s.  tid.  each. 
THE  BIBLE  in  SPAIN.     With  Portrait. 
THE  GYPSIES  of  SPAIN. 
L.VVENGRO  :  the  Scholar— Gipsy- and  Priest. 
THE  ROMANY  RYE.     A  Sequel  to  Lavengro. 
WILD  WALES  :  its  People,  Language,  and  Scenery. 

By   LORD   CAMPBELL. 

Po^t  Svo,  Gs.  each  vol. 
LIVES  of  the  LORD  CHANCELLORS.     10  toIs. 
LIVES  of  the  CHIEF  JUSTICES.     4  vols. 

By   GEORGE   GROTE. 

HISTORY  of  GREECE.     Portr.tit  and  Plans.     10  vols.,  crown  Svo,  5s.  each. 
PLATO,     i  vols.,  crown  Svo,  5s.  each. 

By    HENRY   HALLAM. 

Post  8vo,  Is.  each  vol. 
HISTORY  of  ENGLAND.     3  vols.,  post  Svo. 
EUROPE  DURING  the  MIDDLE  AGES.     3  vols. 
LITERARY  HISTORY  of  EUROPE.     4  vols. 

By   DEAN   MILMAN,    D.D. 

Post  Svo,  4s.  each  vol. 
HISTORY  of  the  JEWS.     3  vols. 
HISTORY  of  KARLY  CIIltlSTIANITY,     3  vols. 
HISTORY  of  LATIN  CHRISTIANITY.     9  vols. 

By   SIR   HENRY   S.    MAINE,    K.C.S.I. 

ANCIENT  LAW.     Svo,   9s. 
VILLAGE  COMMUNITIES.     Svo,  9s. 
EARLY  HISTORY  of  INSTITUTIONS.     Svo,  9s. 
EARLY  LAW  and  CUSTOM.     Svo,  9s. 
POPULAR  GOVERNMENT.     Svo,  7.s.  6d. 
INTERNATIONAL  LAW.     Svo,  7s.  6d. 

LIFE,  SPEECHES,  and  MINUTES  of  SIR  HENRY  S.  MAINE,  K.C.S.I. 
By  Sir  M.  E.  Grant  Duff  and  Mr.  WniTi.Ki-  Siokes.    14.s. 

By   HON.   J.    E.    MOTLEY. 

Post  8vo,  6s.  each  vol. 

HISTORY  of  the  UNITED  NKTHERLANDS.     Portraits,     i  vols. 
LIFE  and  DEATH  of  JOHN  BARNEVELD.     Illustnttions.     2  vols. 

By   CANON    ROBERTSON. 

HISTORY  ot  tho  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH,  from  the  Apostolic  Age  to  the 
Reformation.    8  vols.,  I'ost  Svo,  Os,  each. 

By   EARL    STANHOPE. 

HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  from  the  Accfs.sion  of  Queen  Anno  to  the  Peace  of 

Versailles.     1701-83.    9  vols.,  post  Svo,  Us.  each. 
THE  REBELLION  of  1745.     IVst  Svo,  3s. 
HISTORY  of  BRITISH  INDIA.     Post  Svo,  3s.  6d. 
HISTORICAL  ESSAYS.     Post  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

By   PROFESSOR   E.    B.    TYLOR. 

RESEARCHES  into  tho  EARLY  HISTORY  of  MANKIND  and  DEVELOP- 
MENT of  CIVILISATION.    Third  Edition.    Svo,  12s, 

PRIMITIVE  CULTURE:  the  Development  of  Mythology,  Philosophy,  Religion 
Art,  and  Custom.    Third  Edition.    2  vols.,  Svo,  21s. 


JOHN     MURRAY,     Albemarle    .Street. 


Printed  by  ALKXANDKR  &  SHEPHEABD,  LonBdnle  Printing  Works,  Chancery  Lane ;  Published  for  the  Proprietor  by  PETKE  GK0K6K  A.ISDKEWS,  43,  Chancery 


THE   ACADEMY. 

A     WEEKLY    REVIEW    OF    LITERATURE,     SCIENCE,    AND    ART. 


Ko.  1332. — New  Series. 


SATURDAY,    NOVEMBER    13,    1897. 


Price  3d. 
[^Registered  as  a  Newspaper.'^ 


CATALOGUES. 


CHOICE  BOOKS  -  Justpublished  a  CATALOGUE 
(Nu.  11 1  of  a  PINE  COLLECTION  of  BOOKS,  chieflv  from  the 
Library  of  the  late  THO^MAS  WESTWOon,  E  ii.,  of  Brussels,  in- 
clmliiie  RARE  EDITIONS  of  the  EARLY  PRINTERS.  WoRKS 
E.MEELLISUED  by  the  GREAT  FRENCH  ILLUSTRATORS,  ic  , 
nearly  the  whole  of  which  are  in  BEAUTIFUL  BINDINGS, 


"pOTTER'S  BOOK  CATALOGUE  on  General 
J-  Literature  (No.  117,  for  OCTOBER),  at  reduced  prices,  post 
free.  Sporting  Works  purchased.— William  Pottek,  30,  Exchange 
Street  East,  LiyerpooL 
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OREIGN     BOOKS     and     PERIODICALS 

promptly  supplied  on  moderate  terms. 

CATALOGUES  on  application. 

DULAU    4    CO-,    37,    SOUO    SQUARE. 


w 


ILLIAMS        &        NORGATE, 

IMPORTERS  OF  FOREIGN  BOOKS, 
Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  20,  South  Frederick  Street, 
Edinburgh,  and  7,  Broad  Street,  Oxford. 
CATAIOGUES   post  free   on  application. 


rH.  WOHLLEBEN. 

FOREIGN  BOOKSELLER. 
45.  Great  Russell  Street  (Opposite  the  British  Museum), 
Supplies  all  Foreign  Books  and  Periodicals  at  the  most  moderate 
prices, 
CATALOGUES  on  application. 


f>OYAL     HISTORICAL     SOCIETY. 
V  (Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter.) 

Patron— HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

President—The  Right  Hon.  Sir  M.  E.  GRANT  DUFF.  G.C.S.I. 

nn'^'.^S,?^''.*^'-    NofKMaER  ISth,    at    5  p.m.,    at  the  MUSEUM  of 

P5,'*^l'Ttl-AL  (..EOLOGY.  Jermyu  Street,  S.W..  the  followiug  Paper 

C    H    Fi'kTh"'"''"^    BATTLE    of    MARSTON    MOOR,"  by  Mr. 

■       ,,  Hubert  Hall,  Director  and  Hon.  Secretary. 

115,  St.  JIarfin-a  Line,  W.C. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE    of    SOUTH  WALES 
AND  MONMOUTHSHIRE 
(A    CONSTITUENT     COLLEGE      OF     THE      UNIVERSITY     OF 
WALES). 

The  Council  invites  APPLICATIONS  for  the  PROFESSORSHIP 
OF  GREEK. 

Applications  and  testimonials  should  be  sent  on  or  before 
TUESDAY.  NOVEMBER  the  23rd,  1897.  to  the  undereigned,  from 
whom  further  particulars  may  be  obtained. 

J.   AUSTIN  JENKINS,  B.A.,  Secretary  and  Registrar. 

University  College,  Cardiff,  October  19th.  1897. 


ROYAL   INDIAN   ENGINEERING  lOLLEGE, 
COOPER'S  HILL,  ST.A.INES. 

The  course  of  study  is  arranged  to  fit  an  engineer  for  employment  in 
Europe.  India,  and  the  Colonies.  About  40  Students  will  be  admitted 
in  September,  1398.  The  Secretary  of  State  will  offer  them  for  compe- 
tition 12  Appointments  as  Assistant  Engineers  in  the  Public  Works 
Department,  and  three  Appointments  as  Assistant  Superintendents 
in  the  Telegraphic  Department,  one  in  the  .Accounts  Branch  P.  W.  D., 
and  one  in  the  Traffic  Department,  Indian  State  Railways. 

For  particulars,  apply  to  Secretary  at  College. 
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T    H    A    C     K    E    R 

PUBLISHERS, 

2,  Creed  Laue.  London.  EC. 

And  at  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Simla. 

H33.  considered  for  Publication.  [Established  1819. 

A  large  Clientile  in  all  parts  of  the  East. 


AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

GP.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  and 
•  BOOKSELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New 
York,  and  24,  BEDFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C,  desire  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  READING  PUBIIO  to  the  eicellent  facilities 
presented  by  their  Branch  House  in  London  for  filling,  on  the  most 
favourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD  PUBLICA- 
TIONS and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS  — 
CATALOGUES  sent  on  appUoation- 


EDFORD  COLLEGE,  LONDON,  for  WOMEN, 

YORK    PLACE,    BAKER    STREET,    W. 

C  0.,  The  Council  invite  APPLICATIONS  for  the  PROFESSORSHIP  of 
MENTAL  and  MORAL  SCIE.NCE.  Applications,  with  one  copy  of 
testimonials,  should  be  sent,  on  or  before  Monday,  22ud  November,  to 
the  Honorary  Secretary  at  the  College,  from  whom  all  particulars  may 
be  obtained. 

LUCY  J.  RUSSELL,  Honorary  Secretary. 

LITERARY  RESEARCH.  — A  Gentleman, 
experienced  in  Literary  Work,  and  who  has  access  to  the  British 
Museum  Reading  Room,  is  open  to  arrange  with  Author  or  any 
person  requiring  assistance  in  Literary  Research,  or  in  seeing  Work 


MR.  MOSHER'S  New  and  Complete  Descriptive 
LIST  OF  BOOKS  is  Now  Ready.  It  is  issued  in  narrow  8vo, 
with  Facsimile  Titles  in  Red  and  Black,  done  up  in  French  hand- 
made paper  wrappers,  with  original  cover  desigu.  Those  who  have 
yet  to  see  these  Editions  published  by  Mr.  Mosher  should  favour 
him  with  their  names  that  the  new  List  may  be  mailed  them, 
post  paid. 


15,  Ex 


THOMAS     B.    MOSHER, 
AKOE  Street.  Portlaso,  Maim,  Umti 


mYPE-WRITING  work  of  every  description  done 
-*-  with  accuracy  and  despatch.  Author's  MSS.,  Technical  and 
Legal  Copying,  Indexing,  Specifications,  Tracing,  Translating, 
Addressing,  Type-written  Mimeographed  Copies,  &c.,  4c.— The  Misses 
E.  4  J,  Pctz,  435,  Mansion  House  Chambers,  London,  E.G. 


TYPE-WRITING  promptly  and    accjrately    done, 
lod.  per  1,000  Words. 
Samples  and  references. 
Address  Miss  E.  M  ,  18,  Monimer  Crescent,  N.W. 

OCHOLARLY   TYPE-WRITING  by  a  Graduate. 

*J       Greek,  Latm,  Foreign  MSS.,    Poems,    Plays,  Translations.- 
E.  W.  LuMMis,  Beeches  Road,  West  Bromwich. 

rpYPE-WRITER.— GREAT     BARGAIN. 

£9    roE    £3. 

Send  for  full  particulars  of  above  Splendid  Machine,  sold  through 

liquidation.     Quite   new  and  perfect.     A   most   beautiful,  strong, 

practical  machine.    Anyone  can  learn  in  half  an  hour 


Messrs.  KING,  SELL.  &  KAILTON,  Wholesale  Siat.o>e 
12,  GoughSquare,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.G. 


THE    AUTHOR'S     HAIRLESS    PAPER  -  PAD 
(The  LEADENHALL  PRESS,  Ltd.,  «,,  LeTdtniSl  Streft 
Londoii,  E.G. 


LoDiion,  E.G. 


WANTEO.-GiRL  of  17  or  18  to  join  Four  others 
who  are  studying   Preach,   Music,   SinRing,    Paintiug,   iu 
FRANCE,  iu  chirge  of  an  unexceptional  English  Ghaperon.     Highest 


Lane,  London,  W.C. 


BOOKS  WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

{Advertisements  in  this  column  are  inserted  at  4d.  per  Utie,  prepaid.) 

WANTED.— Copies  of  "THE    ACADEMY"   for 
llth    JANUARY.    1896.     Full  price  (3d.   per  copy)  piid.— 
Apply  Academy  Office,  43,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 


AUTOGRAPH     LETTERS    and    HISTORICAL 
DOCUMENTS  PURCHASED,    A  large  assortment  of  all  kinds 
FOR  SALE.    Lists  free.— Scorr,  17,  Crondace  Road.  Fulham,  S.W. 


BRITISH     WEATHEK.      CHART— 1898. 
By  B.  G.  JENKINS,  F.R.A.S. 
Spectator  — "  Unfortunately  he  is  no  random  guesser,  but  a  scientific 
meteorologist  who  merits  our  attention." 

At  the  Bookstalls,  or  for  6id.  from 
R.    Morgan.    Publisher,    Norwood,    S.E. 


MODERN    LANGUAGE    GUAR  IE RLY. —  The 
Second  Number  is  now  ready,  price  2s..  of  all  Booksellers". 
Among  tlie  Contributors  are  Prof.  Skeat,  Prof.  Napier,  prof   Hales 
Mr.  Uenrv  Bradley,  Mr.  Paget  Tov.vbee,  Prof.  FifcDLEB,  Dr.  Brell 


ESTABLISHED    1851. 

IRKBECK  BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALFper  CENT.  INTEREST  allowed  on  DEPOSITS 


B 


SAVINGS    DEPARTMENT. 


BIKKBECK    BUILDING    SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    HuDSE 


BIRKBECK    FREEHOLD    LAND    SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PPRCHASE    A    PLOT    OP    LAND 


The  BIKKBECK  AIMANAOK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 
FRANCIS  RAVEN3CR0FT,  Manager. 


THE    AUTOTYPE    COMPANY, 

ri,  NEW   OXFORD   STREET,   LONDON,  W.C. 
PRODUCERS  and  PUBLISHERS  of 

PERMANENT    CARBON     PHOTOGRAPHS 

07 

FAMOUS    WORKS    OF    ART. 


Catalogues  and  Price  Lists  upon  application, 
THE     NORWICH    SCHOOL    of    PAINTING.      A 

Series  of  Plates,  printed  in  various  Colours,  after  Cotmau,  Crome, 
Leman,  Lound,  Bright,  Stark,  Vincent,  etc. 

(  Will  he  ready  shortly. 
THE      TATE      COLLECTION      (NATIONAL 

GALLERY  of  BRITISH  ART).  A  large  number  of  the  Pictures 
now  Exhibited  at  Millbank  have  been  published  in  Autotype^ 
including  the  Chief  Works  of  G.  F.  WATTS,  R.A-  Further 
additions  are  being  made,  and  will  be  announced  shortly. 

BRITISH  ARTISTS  of  the  VICTuHIAN  ERA. 

From  the  recent  Guildhall  Loan  Collection.  Average  size 
18  X  15  inches.  *  Price  123. 

PAINTINGS,  DRAWINGS,  and  SCULPTURE   by 

the  OLD  MASTERS.  A  large  Collection  of  Permanent  Photo- 
graphs of  the  Chief  Treasures  of  Art  contained  in  the  Public  and 
Private  Collections  of  Europe.  Paintings  and  Sculpture  in  one 
uniform  size,  price  128. ;  Drawings  on  the  ticale  of  the  Originals  at 
price4  ranging  from  Is.  6d.  to  los.  each. 
The  AUTOTYPE  COMPANY  will  be  pleased  to  advise  upon,  and  to 
undertake,  the  REPRuDUCTlON  of  WORKS  ot  ART  of  every 
character,  both  for  Book  Illustration,  and  on  a  larger  scale  for  the 
Portfolio  or  for  Mural  Decoration.  FHce  Lists  and  Eatinuttes 
free  upon  application. 

THE      A  U  T  0  T  Y~P~E      C  0  M  P  A  N  Y 

FIXE   ART    GALLERY, 

74,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 


MUDIE'S    SELECT    LIBRARY. 

For  the  CIRCULA  TION  and  SALE  of  all  the  BEST 

ENGLISH,    FRENCH,   GERMAN,    ITALIAN 
AND  SPANISH  BOOKS. 


TOWN  SUBSCRIPTIONS    I  COUNTRY 

from  ONE  GUINEA  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from 

per  annum.  |  TWO  GUINEAS  per  annum. 

LONDON  BOOK  SOCIETY  (for  I      N  B -Two  or  Three  Friends  may 

weekly  exchange  of  Books  at  the     UNITE  iu  ONE  SUBSCRIPTION 

houses  of  Subscribers)  from  TWO     and    thus    lessen    the    Cost    of 

GUINEAS  per  annum.  '  Carriage. 

Town  and    Village  Clubs  supplied  on  Liberal  Terms. 

Prospectuses  and  Monthly  Lists  of  Books  gratis  and 
post  free. 

SURPLUS     LIBRARY    BOOKS 

Now  Offebhd  at 

Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 

A  NEW  CLEARANCE  LIST  (100  pp.) 

Sent  Gratis  and  post  free  to  any  address. 

The  List  contams:   POPULAR    WORKS  in   TRAVEL, 

SPORT,      HISTORY,      BIOGRAPHY,      SOIEr^CE,     and 

FICTION.    Also  NEW  and  SURPLUS  Copies  of  FRENCH, 

GERMAN,  ITALIAN,  and  SPANISH  BOOKS. 


MUDIE'S     SELECT      LIBRAKY-,     Limited, 

30-31,  New  Oxfoed  Street  ;  241,  BBOMrToif  Road,  S.W.; 

48,  Queen  Victobia  Stebet,  E  C,  Londom  ;  and 

at  Barton  Akcauk,  Manchhstee. 


MESSES.    J.    C.    t)EUMMOND    &    CO., 

ART      REPRODUCERS, 
14,    HENRIETTA    STREET,    COVENT    GARDEN,    W.O.. 
Are  the  sole  representatives  in  Great  Britain  of 
HERR  HANFSTAENGL,  of  Munich. 
The  well-known  Artist  in  PHOTOGRAVURE    now  patronised  by  the 
leading  London  Art    Fublisbing  Firms.     A  large  Collection  of  Im- 
portant Plates  always  on  view. 

Prockss   Blocks  for  the  purpose  of  Ordinary 
Book  Illtjstrations. 

Messrs.  DRUMMOND  &  CO.  supply  the  cheapest  and  beat  Processes 
in  the  oiarket,  which  are  specially  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of 
AntiQuariaus,  Arcboeologists,  and  those  engaged  in  the  iuvestigatioa 
and  publication  of  Parochial  and  I>iocesau  Records. 

J.  C.  DRUMMOND  &  CO.  invite  attention  to  their 

Improved    Kapid    Photo-Mechanical    Process. 

For  the  Reproduction  of  Works  of  Art,  Original  M<SS., 
Designs,  Zace Manufactures,  Photographs,  Views,  Book 
IHustrations,  Artistic  Advertisements,  Catalogues,  ^c, 
<&c.,  at  a  moderate  cost. 

Specimens  and  Price  List  on  application. 

Offices:  14,  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN.  LONDON 
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THE     ACADEMY. 


XoT.   13,    1897. 


ELLIOT    STOCK'S 

NEW    LIST. 


NEW  ILLUSTRATED  WOEK  ON  THE  CIVIL  WAE. 
In  demv  8vo,  cloth  gUt,  price  10s.  Od. 

UAST  ANGLIA  and  the  GREAT 

CIVIL  WAR.    The  Rising  of  Cromwell's  Ironsides  in 
the  Associated  Counties  ot  Cambridge,   Himtuigdoa, 
Lincoln,  Norfolk,  Suit'ollf,  Essex,  and  Hertford.     With 
AppendicesandlllQsti-ations.  By  ALFRED  KINGSTON, 
F.R.Hist.S,,  Author  of  "  Hertfordshire  during  the  Great 
Civil  War." 
"Every  page  of  the  work  bears  evidence  of  painstaking 
I'c^earch  and  a  desire  to  present  an  historically  accurate 
picture.    Some  pages,  indeed,  may  be  regarded  as  parallel 
to  tbe  graphic  pictures  presented  in  the  late  Mr.  J.  R. 
Green's  notable  volumes  on  '  The  Making  of  England.'  " 
East  Anglian  Daily  Times. 


In  crown  Svo,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

The  LIGHT  of  SHAKESPEARE: 

Passages  illustrative  ot  the  Hiffher  Teaching  of  Shake- 
speare's Dramas.    By  CLARE  LANGl'ON. 


NEW  VOLUJIb  op  the  POPULAR  COUNTY 
HISTORY  SERIES. 
In  demy  Svo,  cloth,  73.  6d  ;  Roxburghe.  10s.  6d, ;  Large- 
Paper  Copies,  21s.  net  each  Volume. 

A    HISTORY  of   CAMBRIDGE. 

By    the    Rev.    EDWARD    CONYBEARE.    Vicar     of 
Barrington,  Cambridge. 


Issued  in  2  vols.,  demy  Svo,  bound  in  fine  buckram  cloth, 
g-ilt  tops,  price  £1  Is.  net. 

THE    LIFE    of   MARGHERITE 

of  NAVARRE  (Ma"rGUKRITR  D'ANGOULEUE), 
Duchess  d'Alen(;on  and  de  Berry,  Sister  of  Francis  I.  of 
France,  and  Author  of  the  Heptameron.  From 
numerous  Unpublished  Sources,  incluaing  MS.  Docu- 
ments in  the  Bibliothi'que  Imp^riale  and  the  Archives 
du  Royaume  de  France,  also  the  Private  Correspondence 
of  Queen  Marguerite  with  Francis  I.,  &c.  By  MARTHA 
WALKER  FREER.     , 

In  cr.^wn  Svo,  cloth,  price  58. 

TR  A  NSA  TL  ANTIC    TRAITS. 

Essays  by  the  Hon.  MARTIN  MORRIS. 


Now  ready.  One  Volume  Svo,  cloth,  price  10s.  6d.  net. 

SOME     CORRESPONDENCE      BETWEEN      THE 

GOVERNORS  AND    TREASURERS   OP  THE 

NEW  ENGLAND  COMPANY  in 

LONDON,  and  the  Commissioners  of  the  United 
Colonies  in  America,  the  Missionaries  of  the  Company, 
and  Others,  between  the  Years  1657  and  1712,  to  which 
are  added  the  Journals  ot  the  Rev.  Experience  Mayhew 
in  1713  and  17U. 
"  The  correspondence  that  Mr.  Ford  has  printed  throws 

an  important  light,  Lrenerall.v.  on  mis.sionary  work  amongst 

the  Indians  in  America." — Movning  Post. 


In  crown  Svo,  tastefully  printed  and  bound,  with 
Illustrations,  SECOiStD  EDITION,  price  6s. 

DANTE'S     PILGRIM'S     PRO- 

GRESS;  OP,  "The  Passage  of  the  Blessed  Soul   from 
the  Slavery  of  the  Present  Corruption  to  the  Liberty  of 
Eternal  Olbrv.**    "With  Notes  on  the  Way  by  EMELIA 
RUSSELL  GURNEY. 
•'  The  book  is  a  beautiful  production  throughout,  and  Mr. 
Shields'  design  of  the  cover  and  of  the  three  ty))ea  of  heart 
— printed  in  gold  and  colours— deserve  special  mention." 
Bookseller* 


WILLIAMS  &  NORGATE'S  LIST. 

THEOLOGICAL   TRANSL4TI0N   LIBRARY. 

THIRD  YEAR,  NEIV  SERIES. 

Eecently  published,  Vol.  11.  of  tlie  Third 

Year.     Demy  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

A  HISTORY  of  DOGMA 

Vol.  III.  By  Dr.  ADOLPH  HAUNACK,  Ordinary 
Professor  of  Church  History  in  the  University,  and 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Science,  Berhn. 
Translated  from  the  Third  German  Edition  by  the  Rev. 
NEIL  BUCHANAN.  Edited  by  Rev.  Dr.  A.  B.  BRUCE. 
With  a  Preface  specialy  written  for  this  Kdiiion  by  the 
AUPHOR. 

Earlier  Volumes  of  the  Xew  Series. 

HISTORY    of    DGGDIA      Translated 

from  the  Third  GermaTi  Eilitiou  by  Rev.  NEIL  BmlUNAX. 
E.liteii  l>v  Kev.  Dr.  A.  B.  EKUL'E.  with  a  Preiaee  specially  writteu 
for  this  E.liUoa  by  the  AUTUUR.  Vols.  I.  auJ  II.  6Vo,dutli, 
Ids.  tkl.  each. 

A  HISTORY  of  the  HEBREWS.    By 


MESSRS.   LONGMANS  &  CO.'S 

LIST. 


(,f  Breslau.     Trin« 
E.  B.  £il'IEl:S,  I;. 


■  Keys.  HOPE  W.  ilouG,  B.I>.,  anil 
>vo,  cloth,  10s.  61.  each. 


THE    APOSTOLIC     AGE    of    the 

IHRISTIAN  rlHKi  11.  By  CARL  VUN  WEIZSACKER, 
Professor  of  Church  History  iu  the  University  of  Tubiueen. 
Tnan^lated  from  the  Second  and  Revised  EaitKm  by  JAMES 
MILL-^t,  B.D.    2  vols..  8vo,  cloth,  each  los.  6d. 

The  COMMUNION  of  the  CHRISTIAN 

with  GOD.  A  Discussion  in  Agreement  with  the  View  of  Luther. 
By  W.  HERMANN,  Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theologv  in  the 
University  of  Marburg.  Translated  from  the  Second  German 
Edition,  with  Special  Annotations  by  the  Author,  by  J.  SANDYS 
STAKVON,  yi.X.    svo,  cloth,  l(Js.  6d. 

PHILO    JUD.aiUS:    or,    The    Jewish 


•oUege,  Oxford.  Two  vols.,  demy  Svo,  cloth,  2ls. 
"  This  treatise  of  Mr.  Drummond's  fills  a  place  ol 
Enfflish  language,  and  may  be  put  beside,  or  even 
German  books  on  the  su.h]ect."—Atiie>UK'um. 


above,  ihe  best 


DIGEST  OP  MR.  HERBERT  SPENCER'S  WORKS. 

FOURTH  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION. 
THE  PHILOSOPHY  COMPLETED,  NOW  READY. 

t^vo,  cloth,  218. 

EPITOME     of    the     SYNTHETIC 

PHILOSOPHY  of   HEIIEERT  SPENOER.     V.y  F.  HOWARD 
COLLINS.     With  a  Preface  by  HERBERT  SPENCER. 


la  foolscap  Svo,  tastefully  printed  in  antique  type,  and 

bound  in  cloth,  price  6s.    60  Large  paper  copies, 

£1  Is.  each. 

IN    PRAISE    of   MUSIC.      An 

Anthology.    Prepared  by  CHARLES  SAYLE,  M,A. 

**Tn  Praise  of  Music  "  presents  a  series  of  extracts  selected 

with  considerable  care   from    the  greatest  and  most 

appreciative  writers  on  the  subject  during  the  centuries. 

'*  Lovers  of  music  and  lovers  of  literature  will  agree  to 

blesB  Mr.  Sayle  for  his  hook."— British  Weekly. 

"  The  work  is  well  done,  and  there  ia  no  page  in  which  is 
not  \vritten  down  Home  noble  or  suggestive  thought  about 
the  mysterious  influence  and  nature  of  the  art  of  music." 
Scotsman. 


Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  2s.  6d. 

POSTERITY,  its  VERDICTS  and  its 

METHODS  ;  or,  Democracy.  2iwi  a.d. 

Recently  published,  demy  svo,  cloth.  lOs.  6J. 

THE    IDEA    of    GOD    and    MORAL 

SENSE    in  the  LIGHT  of  LANGUAGE.      Being  a  Philological 

Inquiry  into  the  Rise  and  Growth  of  Spiritual  Concepts.     By 

HERBERT  BAVNES.   M.R.A.S.,  Author  of  "The  Evolution  of 

Religious  Thought  in  Modera  India,"  "  Dante  and  his  Ideal,"  &c. 

Demy  Svo,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

**Mr.  Baynes  has  rendered  a  great  service  to  students  and  scholars 

in  presenting  them  with  this  very  pregnant  if  not  perfect  statement  of 

an  important  yet  obscure  subject." 

Tim  Imperial  and  Asiatic  Qitartarli/  Review. 

Crown  Svo.  3-Jy  pages,  cloth  gilt,  (is. 

MODERN  THOUGHTS  on  RELIGION 

and  CULUTRE.  Selected  and  Compiled  by  H.  W.  SMlTtl.  A 
Coll  ctiou  of  tue  Recorded  Beliefs  and  Aspirations  of  Leaders  of 
Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  especially  Illustrating  the 


Transforming  luflu 


9  of  Science  ou  Kehgiou  and  Morals, 
uniform  with  the  above. 


In  crown  4to,  paper  cover,  price  Is.  net. 

THE  DAFFODIL  BLOTTER  and 

ALMANAC  for  1898. 


London  :  ELLIOT  STOCK,  62,  Paternostee 
Row,  London,  E,C. 


MODERN   THOUGHTS  on  LIFE  and 

CoNI'l'i'T      A  <■■  ill,. .11.  Ill  ■■i  ill  Hive  -lOii  Extracts,  d.-i-icm-il  to  hriiig 
iuf.  piui.nu.-iiM>  111.-  i..Tm.inL-iit  elumeuts  which  go  to  make  and 
improve  our  social  lite. 
DunUet  A dvttrtiser.—"  Books  hkely  to  become  the   treasured  com- 
panions of  a  lifetime." 

Now  ready,  pnce  43. 

PROBLEMS  of  NATURE.    By  Gustav 

JAEGER,  M.D.  Selected,  Edit-d.  and  Translated  by  H.  G. 
SCHLICHTER,  D.Sc,  with  a  Facsimile  of  a  Letter  from  Chaklks 
Darwin  to  the  Author. 

The  following  are  eo)»w  of  the  Svbjects  treated  :— 
THE  ORIGIN  and  DEVELOPMENT  of  the  FIRST  ORGA>'ISMS. 
SEXDAL  SELECTION. 
INFLUENCE  of  FORCE  of  GRAVITATION  on  DEVELOPMENT 

of  the  ANIMAL  KINGDOM. 
SOURCE  of  the  VITAL  FORCES. 
DOCTRINE  of  INFECTION. 
DEVELOPMENT  of  INFANTS. 
ORIGIN  of  the  HUMAN  L.lNGUAGE. 
DARWINISM  and  RELIGION. 

Literary  Qmdti,  June  1, 1S97  :  "  Dr.  Jaeger  has  given  us  the  best  and 
ablest  treatise  we  have  ever  met  with  on  'The  Origin  of  the  Human 
Language."" 

The  Zoologist,  June  15,  1897 :  "  Brimful  of  original  suggestions  and 
fresh  points  for  consideration." 

Wettmi'Mler  (rozette,  July  20,  WJ7 :  **One  of  the  most  interesting 
chapters  to  scientific  readers  is  that  dealing  with  the  influence  of  the 
force  of  gravitation  on  the  development  of  the  anim  il  kingdom." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette,  August  Iti,  isii" :  '*  His  speculations  contain  much 
very  sound  sense,  and  a  great  deal  of  highly  original  tUougat." 


WILLIAMS    &     NOKGATE, 

14,   Henrietta  Street,   Covent  Garden,   London  : 

20,  South  Fredcrirk  Street,   Edinburgh  ; 

and  7,   broad  Street,   O.xlord. 


DEDICATED  BY  PERMISSION  TO  HER 
MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

The  QUEEN'S  HOUNDS  and  STAG- 

HONTING  RECOLLECTIONS.  By  LORD 
RIBBLESDALE,  Master  of  the  Buckhounds, 
1892-95.  With  an  Introduction  on  the  Here- 
ditary Mastership  by  EDWARD  BURROWS, 
Compiled  from  the  Brocas  Papers  in  his  posses- 
sion. With  24  Plates  and  35  Illustrations  in 
the  Text,  including  Reproductions  from  Oil 
Paintings  in  the  possession  of  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  at  Windsor  Castle  and  Cumberland 
Lodge,  Original  Drawings  by  G.  D.  Giles,  and 
from  Prints  and  Photographs.     Royal  870,  25s, 

The  AUTHORESS  of  the  ODYSSEY: 

Where  and  When  She  Wrote,  Who  Siie  Was, 
the  Use  She  made  of  the  Iliad,  and  how  the 
Poem  Grew  under  her  Hands.  By  S.-VMUEL 
BUTLER,  Author  of  "Erewhou,"  &c.  With 
4  Maps  and  14  Illustrations.     Svo,  10s.  6d. 

NEW    VOLUME    OF    S.    R.    GARDINER'S 
"COMMONWEALTH." 

HISTORY  of  the  COMMONWEALTH 

and    PROTECrOR,\TE,     1619  —  1660.       By 

SAMUEL     RAWSON    GARDINER,    D.C.L  , 

LL.D.     Vol.   II.     1651—1654.     With  7  Maps. 

Svo,  21s. 

"We  close  this  further  instalment  of  his  great 

work  with  reuewed  conviction   of  the  worthlessness 

of  any  other   historical  method  by  the  side  of  his, 

and  with  renewed  reverence  for  its  author." 

Athentcutn 

LAYS    of   lONA,  and    Other   Poems. 

By  S.  J.  STONE,  M.A.,  Rector  of  All  Hallows- 
in-the-WaU,  Author  of  "  The  Knight  ot  Inter- 
cession," &c.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE  SUPERNATURAL  in  NATURE : 

a  Verification  by  Free  Use  of  Science.  By 
JOSEPH  WILLIAM  REYNOLDS,  M.A.,  Pa-t 
President  of  Sion  College  ;  Prebendary  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition, 
Revised.     Crown  Svo,  3s.   6d. 

THE    SERVICE    of   GOD :    Sermons, 

Essays,  and  Addresses.  By  SAMUBL  A. 
BARNETT,  Warden  of  Toynbee  Hall,  AYhite- 
cbapel  ;  Canon  of  Bristol  Cathedral ;  Select 
Preacher  before  Oxford  University.  Crown 
Svo,  6s. 

NEW   STORY   BY   EDNA   LYALL. 

WAYFARING  MEN.     By  Edna  LyaU, 

Author  of  "  Donovau,"  "  Doreeii,"  ic.     Crown 
Svo,  6j. 
"The    book     is     eminently    readable,    and     its 
genuinely  high  moral  tone  gives  it  a  certain  dignity 
and  interest." — Manchester  Guardian. 

NEW    NOVEL    BY    MRS.    WALFORD. 
SECOND   EDITION   NOW   HEADY. 

IVA      KILDARE:     a    Matrimonial 

Problem.  By  L.  B.  AVALFORD,  Author  of 
"  Mr.  Smith,'-  &c.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 
"  As  a  society  novel  '  Iva  Kildare '  is  of  high 
merit.  Lady  Kildare  and  her  daughter  Iva  are 
capital  portraitures  in  their  diverse  ways,  and  the 
men  ot  the  story  are  persons  whom  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  accepting  as  real." — Scotsman. 

A  TSAR'S   GRATITUDE :  a  Story  of 

Modern  Russia.  By  FRED  J.  WHISHAW, 
Author  of  "A  Boyar  of  the  Terrible,"  &o. 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 


LONGMANS,      GREEN     &     CO 
London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 
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Terhaps  the  most  sumptuous  Booh  of  the 
Season  will  be  Mr.  WALTER  JER- 
ROLD^S  Edition  of  Voltaire's  master- 
jiiece,  CANDIOE.  It  is  illustrated 
with  62  Vignettes  and  an  Etched 
Frontispiece  by  Adrien  Moreau.  The 
Larije-Paper  Copies,  of  which  only  62 
are  for  sale  in  Europe,  are  printed 
upon  Japianese  vellum,  and  include 
32  India  Proofs  in  Colour.  The  Uncl- 
ing (crimson  watered  .silk)  is  certainli/ 
the  most  expensive  covering  ever  put 
on  a  book  as  a  substitute  for  "picb- 
lisher's  cloth.'"  The  subscription  price 
is  One  Pound  for  Small  and  Two 
Pounds  for    Large  Paper    Copies,   net 

prices.  [GEORGE  REDWAY,  London. 


Mr.  CLIFFORD  HARRISON,  the  wcll- 
liiotm  Reciter,  has  written  an  exquisite 
borJc  on  Jlgst/cistii,  whidi  he  calls 
NOTES  on  the  MARGINS,  being 
Saggestions  of  Thought  and 
Enquiry.    Price  5s.  net. 

[GEORGE  REDWAY,  London. 


Admirers  of  MARIE  CORE LLI  —  their 
name  is  legion,  in  spile  of  the  critics — 
ivill  be  glad  to  hare  "  the  best  bits " 
gathered  together  in  a  pretty  volume 
suitable  for  the  boudoir.  Such  a  book  I 
has  been  prepared  bg  Miss  ANNIE 
MACK  AY  with  the  Author'' s  con- 
eurrence  {thougli  not  at  her  suggestion), 
is  called  The  BEAUTIES  of  MARIE 
GORELLI,  and  will  be  found  one 
of  the  cheapest  and  most  appropriate 
Gift  -  Books     for     Christmas.       Price 

2s.  %d.  net.  [GEORGB  REDWAY,  London. 


Jfr.  ADAIR  FITZGERALD'S  Book  of 
Bohemian  Stories  (a  strong  bit  of  work, 
sag  the  critics)  is  called  A  TRAGEDY 
of  GRUB   STREET.     Price  3s.  6d. 

net.  [GEORGE  REDWAY,  London. 


A  New  Poetry  Book  has  appeared,  called  the 
RHYMES   of  IRONQUILL,    in  the 

same  prettg  form  as  Cotsford  Dick's 
"  Wags  of  the  World."  IRONQUILL 
is  the  poet  of  the  T ransmissouri,  a  native 
of  Kansas,  in  which  part  of  the  world 
his  name  is  a  household  word.  Mr.  W. 
D.  Howells  hailed  him  as  a  real  poet,  an 
original  singer.  He  now  appeals  to  a 
British  public  for  the  first  lime.      Price 

3s.  Qd.  net.         [GEOBGE  REDWAY,  London. 


The  Rev.  AUGUSTUS  JESSOPP  has 
written  an  Introduction  to  Mr.  DITCH- 
FIELD'S  New  Book,  The  STORY  of 
OUR  ENGLISH  TOWNS,  which  is 

a  very  successful  attempt  to  stimmarise  in 
a  popular  form  the  main  results  which 
the  labours  of  experts  have  arrived  at. 
The  Frontispiece  shows  the  earliest 
Norman  Keep  still  in  existence.     Price 

6s.  net.  [GEORGE  REDWAY,  London. 


^  thoroughlg  practical  and  up-to-date  book 
on  Mesmerism  or  Hypnotism  has  long 
been  a  desideratum-  Such  a  book  is 
Prof  JAMES  COATES'  HUMAN 
MAGNETISM ;  or,  How  to  Hyp- 
notise, ivliich  is  illustrated  with  large 
Photographs  specicdlg  taken  while  e.c- 
periments  were  being  made.  From  this 
book  the  art  can  be  learnt  and  usefully 
practised  bg  most  healthy,  well-disposed, 
.■and  intelligent  persons.      Price  5s.  net. 

[GEORGE  REDWAY,  London. 


The  CONNOISSEUR,  a  Volume  of  Essags 
on  the  Romantic  and  Picturesque  Asso- 
ciations  of  Art  and  Artists,  has  a  peculiar 
vcdue  from  the  fact  that  the  Author, 
Mr.  FREDERICK  S.  ROBINSON, 
has  been  considerablg  assisted  by  his 
Father,  Sir  Charles  Robinson,  H.M. 
Surveyor  of  Pictures,  to  ivhose  fine  taste 
and  zecd  as  a  Collector  the  nation  is 
mainly  indebted  for  the  treasures  at  South 
Kensington.  The  Times,  Spectator, 
Atheuajum,  and  Academy  have  highlg 
praised  the  work.     Price  Is.  dd.  net. 

[GEORGE  REDWAY,  London. 

MR.  CHARLES  DIXON,  the  veteran 
Ornithologist,  has  written  another  popular 
book  on  Birds,  entitled  CURIOSITIES 
of  BIRD  LIFE.  As  the  Academy 
sags,  "  The  author  is  an  old  hand — a 
pre-Jefferiesian  open-airist  who  has  had 
opportunities  of  observing  the  birds  of 
many  lands."  [george  redway,  London. 


Lovers  of  the  chase  will  welcome  Mr.  FOX 
RUSSELUStwo  volumes,  SPORTING 
SOCIETY,  at  which  the  Times  exclaims, 
"4  constellation  of  talent'^  It  is 
illustrated  by  Randolph  Caldecott,  and  its 
contributors  include  Sir  Courtenag  Boyle, 
Old  Calabar,  Alfred  E.  T.  Watson, 
G.  Christopher  Davies,  and  Clive 
Phillips-  WoUeg. 

[GEORGE  REDWAY,  London. 


TRAVEL  and  BIG  GAME  is  the  very 

apposite  title  given  to  a  volume  containing 
the  experiences  of  Mr.  PERCY  SELOUS 
as  a  sportsman  in  South  Afrira,  JS'orth 
America,  and  Canada,  where  he  shot  or 
trapped  Lions,  Leopards,  and  Grizzlies, 
Hippos  and  Giraffes,  Rhinoceroses  and 
Zebras.  Mr.  H.  A.  DRY  DEN  con- 
tributes Ttoo  Chapters,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Whgmper  has  made  some  life-like  pictures 
of  the  most  stirring  scenes.    Price  10s.  6rf. 

net.  [GEORGE  BEDWAY,  Loudon. 


There  is  onlg  one  authoritg  on  what  are  called 
Secret  Societies,  namely,  Mr.  CHAS.  W . 
HEGKETHORN,  every  copy  of  ivhose 
big  ivork  on  the  subject,  published  twenty- 
five  years  ago  by  Mr.  Bentley,  has  long 
been  absorbed  by  public  libraries.  Jt  is 
now  (juite  out  of  date  as  regards  living 
organisations,  and  the  Author  has  in- 
corporated in  his  New  Book,  The 
SECRET  SOCIETIES  of  all  AGES 
and  COUNTRIES,  everything  that  is 
true  to-dag  of  those  communities  with 
which  a  great  politwian  said  Europe  was 
"  honegcombed."  Mr.  Heckethorn's  im- 
portant work  should  be  placed  in  evcrg 
library  for  public  use.    Price  Sis.    Zd- 

net.  [GEORGE  REDWAY,  London. 


Living  Actors  on  their  art  is  the  best  descrip- 
tion of  a  volume  which  comes  out  with  the 
name  of  Mr.  UAMMERTON  as  Edih^r. 
The  heads  of  the  profession  in  The 
ACTOR'S  ART  give  their  deliberate 
opinion  on  acting,  a  subject  of  interest  to 
the  vast  numbers  of  people  who  patronise 
the  drama  and  the  verg  numerous  bodg  of 
those  who  aspire  to  '■'■plug "  before  an 
audience  as  amateurs.  To  each-  original 
article  is  appended  a  facsimile  of  th" 
writer's  signature.  Mr.  Clement  Scott 
says :  "  It  shoidd  be  universalli/  read," 
and  Sir  Henry  Irving,  in  his  Prefatory 
Note,  says  -•  "  This  little  hook  seems  to  me 
to  be  an  excellent  manual  of  the  actor''s 
art."     Price  6s.  net. 

[GEORGE   REDWAY,   London. 


The  next  volume  of  "  THE  COLLECTOR 
SERIES"  will  deal  with  Postage 
Stamps.  The  Authors  are  Mr.  W.  J. 
HARDY  and    Mr.   E.    D.    BACON. 

(Shorflj/.)  [GEORGE  REDWAY,  London. 
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CHATTO    &   AVINDUS'S    NEW    BOOKS. 

MABK  TWAIN'S  NEW  BOOK.— To  be  ready  immediately,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  Ps. 

MORE     TRAMPS     ABROAD. 

By    ilARK    TWAIN. 
Crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  6s. 

BY    THE     RISE    OF    THE    RIVER. 

By  AUSTIN   CLARE,   Author  of  "For  the  Love  of  a  Lass,"  &c. 


CHRISTIE  MURRAY'S   NEW   NOVEL. -On  November  19,  crown  8ro,  buckram,  silt  top,  68. 

THIS    LITTLE     WORLD. 

By   DAVID   CHRISTIE   MURRAY,  Author  of  "Joseph's  Coat." 
A    RAILWAYMAN'S    ROMANCES.— Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  ed. 

THE    EXPRESS    MESSENGER, 

And  other  Tales  of  the  Rail. 
By   CY   WARMAN. 

THE   THREE    DISGRACES,   &c.     By  Justin    McCarthy,    M.P., 

Author  of  •'  Dear  Lady  Disdain."     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  Pd. 

THE  DRAM-SHOP  (L'ASSOMMOIR).    By  Emile  Zola.    Authorised 

Version.    'Witn  an  Introduction  by  ERNEST  ALFRED  VIZETELLY.    Ciowu  8vo,  cloth,  3a.  Od. 

THE   WITCH-WIFE.      By   Sarah  Tytler,  Author   of  "  The  Mac- 

donald  Lass,"  i:c.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  Od. 
"A  story  ot  the  highest  merit."— «(asr/oic  HeralJ. 

TALES  FROM  THE  VELD.    By  Ernest  Glanville,  Author  of  "  The 

Golden  Rock,"  &c.    '^Vith  12  Illustrations  by  M.  Nisbet.    Crown  jivo,  cloth,  3s.  Cd. 

THE  SECRET  of  WYVERN  TOWERS.     (The  GENTLEMAN'S 

ANNUAL  for  Ls;t7.)  By  T.  "W.  SPEIGHT,  Author  of  "  The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke."  Demy  8vo,  decorated  cover,  Is. 


London  :   CHATTO  &   WINDUS,  111,  St.  Martin's  Lane,  "W.C. 


nsr  o  T  I  o  E_ 


On  Jlonday  next  ivill  he  published,  "  THE  RISE 
of  DEMOCRACY,'  hy  J.  HOLLAND 
ROSE,  31. A.,  crown  ^vo,  doth,  price  2s.  Qd., 
being  the  First  Volume  of  THE  VICTORIAN 
ERA  SERIES. 

The  subsequent  Volumes  of  the  Series  will  be 
jmblished  successively  on  the  15^/i  of  each  month. 

London:  BLACKIE  &  SON,  Limited,  50,  Old  Bailf.t. 


NEW    NOVEL    BY    A    NEW    WRITER. 


DUST     O'     GLAMOUR, 

By     H.     SIDNEY     WARAVICK. 
Just  published. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  338  pp.,  price  3s.  6cl. 


Buistol:    J.    W.    AEEOWSMITH. 
London:     SIMPKIN,     MARSHALL    &     CO.,     Ltd. 


SWAN  SONNENSCHEIN  &  CO. 

FOR  the  LIFE  of  OTHERS :   A  Novel. 

ByG.  CARDELLA.Authorof  "  A  Klng'y  Daughter."  Os. 

FIRST  REVIEW  :— "  A  gloomy  theme  tioatetl  with  a  far 
more  wholesome  sentiment  than  some  other  conspicuous 
lady  novelists  have  applied  to  similar  cases.  Given  such  a^ 
iheme,  it  is  not  easy  t,o  imagine  how  it  could  be  more  suc- 
cessfully bandied.  The  book  will  please  a  reader  who  likes 
to  have  his  feelings  stirred  by  a  work  that  depicts  with 
sombre  austerity  the  darker  chambers  of  the  heart  and 
hrain.*'—  Scot  smo  » . 

SECOND  REVIEW:— "A  crusade  against  the  curse  of 

hereditary  madness.  Ic  is  a  book  strong  in  purpose  ;  it  sets 

up  a  high  ideal  of  renunciation.  .  .  .  There  is  both  sincerity 

and  refinement  in  the  work." — Jfaucheftier  Guardian. 

NEW    IRISH    TALES. 

ST.  KEVIN,  and  other  Irish  Tales.    Bjr 

R.  D.  ROGERS.  6s.  '*  The  author  has  struck  the  Irish 
chord  to  the  echo.  About  as  amusing  a  collection  of 
Irish  yarus  as  we  have  read  for  a  long  time.  They  are- 
rt^Hilv  good,  anH,  what  is  more,  ttey  happen  not  to  be 
old  chQ^tunt^."— Shooting  Times. 

The  SECRET   HISTORY  of  the 

OXFORD  MOVEMENT.  ByW.  WALSH.  8vo,  lOs.tid. 
net.  "If  tbe  life  ot'  Cardinal  Manning  by  Mr.  Purcell 
created  an  excitement,  this  book  ought  to  produce  a 
veritable  sensation  throughout  the  land.  Few  are  pro- 
bably aware  of  how  great  an  intluence  and  how  widely 
spread  are  the  Romanizing  societies  with  which  tbe 
Church  of  England  is  honeycombed.  In  this  volume 
we  have  indisputable  proof,  from  the  secret  documents 
of  the  societies  themselves,  that  there  are  hundreds, 
perhaps  thonsi-nds,  of  clergyman  now  in  the  Church  of 
ELglaud  deliberately  strainiog  every  nerve  to  luring  her 
back  in'o  corjioratR  reunion  with  the  Church  of  Rome." 
— Rork.  *'  'Ihe  volume  is  one  which  Churchmen  would 
do  well  to  con&ult  for  themselves.  Its  revelations  are 
extraordinary,  its  proofs  indisputable;  its  teaching  lies 
on  the  surface  and  should  be  a  powerful  preservative 
from  the  fate  which  oveitook  Newman  and  Faber  and 
Manning.  The  author  has  done  hia  work  well,  and  de- 
serves ihe  gratitude  of  Churchmen." — Western  Times. 

CHRONICLES  of  the  BANK  of  ENG- 

LAND.  Hy  B.  B.  TUENER,  of  the  Bank  of  England 
With  Reproductions  of  Old  Prints  from  the  Bank 
Records,  &c.     7s.  Ud.     "  A  popular  sketch  of  the  origin 

and  progress  of  the  Bank Great  panics  famish,  of 

course,  much  material.  Commercial  crises  also  figure 
largely,  while  the  romance  of  the  subject  is  liberally 
supplied  by  narratives  of  the  during  frauds  of  bank-note 
forgers  and  dishonest  emptoyeh-  and  others.  The  narra- 
tive closes  with  the  resignation  of  Mr.  May." 

Daily  Se%vs. 

WUNDT'S  "ETHICS."    Translated  by 

or  under  the  Supervision  of  Prof.  E.  B.  TITCHENER. 
Vol.1.    INTRODUCTION;  and  PACTS  ot  the  MORAL 
LIFE.    7s.  Sd. 
Vol.  II.     ETHICAL  SYSTEM.    Cs. 

IMMIGRANT  ALIENS  in  ENGLAND. 

By  W.  CUNNINGHAM,  D.D..  Hon.  Fellow  ot  Trinity 
I'ollege.  Cambridge,  Author  of  '  The  Growth  of  English 
Industry.'    Illustrated.    4s.  6d.  (shortly). 

^Social  England  Scries. 

BIBLIOGRAPHIES  from  '  The  BEST 

BOOKS 'and 'A  READER'S  GUIDE.'  By  WM.SWAN 
SONNENSCHEIN.  ito.  boards;  prices  net:— THKO- 
LOGY  (pp.  22  I),  68.;  MYTHOLOGY  and  FOLK-LORE 
(pp.  63).  2s.  6d. ;  PHILOSOPHY  (pp.  40),  2s.  6  1.: 
SOCIETY:  Law,  Political  and  Social Science,Education 
(Dp.  210),  6s.  ;  GEOGRAPHY'  (pD.  137),  4s.  6d.  ; 
HISTORY  (pp.  134),  4s.  Gd.  ;  ARCHEOLOGY  (pp. 
43),  2a  6d.;  SCIENCE,  (pp.  120),3s.6d.;  MEDICINE 
(pp.  63),  2s.  ed.  ;  ARTS  and  TRADES  ipp.  183),  5a.  ; 
LITERATURE,  MODERN  (pp.  170),  5s. ;  PHILOLOGY 
and  ANCIENT  LITERATURE  (pp.  306),  lOs.  6d. 
•«•  THE   BEST   BOOKS,   Fourth    Edition,  1896,  .sells  at 

318.   Od.  net;    THE    READER'S  GUIDE,  1895,  at  26s.net. 

Each  supplements  the  other. 

PRIMITIVE     CIVILISATIONS.      By 

E.  J.  SIMCOX.  Cheaper  Etiitiou.  2  vols.  8vo.  2ls. 
"An  extremely  interesting  and  able  work;  sums  up 
with  clearness  the  current  knowledge  wc  possess  of  the 
civilisationsof  Egypt.  Babylonia,  and  Qhm&."'-Nnture.- 
•'  A  conirihution  to  economical  and  social  history  of 
exceptional  value  and  importance." — Tiine.'i. 

MASON  (Can.  G.  E.)     CLAUDIA,  the 

CHRISTIAN  MARTYR  :  a  Tragedy.   2s. ;  paper.  Is  6d. 

S.  (M.  H.)  OPTIMUS,  and  other  Poems. 

Portrait.    2s.  Od. 

READY  SHORTLY. 

HILL   (Dr.  A.).    A  RUN  ROUND  the 

EMPIRE:  being  the  Log  of  Two  Young  Peoi.le  who 
Circuumavinatcd  the  Globe.  Written  out  by  their 
Father,  ALE.X.  HILL,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Master  of  Downing 
College  and  Vici-Chaneellor  Elect  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge.    With  many  Illustrations,    fs.  6d. 

HORNEK  (SUSAN).  GREEK  VASES: 

Hi,st(iric!il  and  Descriptive.  With  Prefatory  Note  by  Dr. 
A.  S.  M  U  RR  AY.    45  ILustrations  and  a  Map.    3s.  lid. 

SIDGWICK  (Prof.  H.).     PRACTICAL 

ETHICS.     4s.  Cd. 


SWA:N  SONNENSCHEIN  k  CO.,  Ltd.,  London. 
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WALTER  SCOTT'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


THE  SCOTT  LIBRARY, 

Crown  Svo,  gilt  top,  cloth  elegant,  price  la.  6d. 
103ED    VOLUME    NOW    EEiDY. 

KENAN'S  LIFE  of  JESUS.    Trans- 

Intpd.     with     an     Introduction,     by     WILLIAil    G. 
HUTCHISON. 
This  is  an  entirely  new  translation  of  Renan's  work,  by 
the  translator  of  "  i'he  Poetry  of  the  Celtic  Haces,  and  other 
Studies  by  Ernest  Renan." 

RECENTLY   ISSUED. 
lOlsr  VOLUME. 

CRITICISMS,  REFLECTIONS,  and 

MAXIMS  of  GOETHE.  Translated,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion and  Biographical  Nee,  by  "W.  B.  ROXNFELDT. 
Crovm  Svo,  cloth  elegant,  gilt  top,  price  Is.  6d. 

iNow  readtj 

"  Any  competent  critic  or  editor,  therefore,  who  aims  at  imparting 
to  UB  a  better  uuJerstanding  of  one__of^he  greatest  of  moderns 


102  nd     A^OLUME. 

ESSAYS  of  SCHOPENHAUEB. 

Translated  by    Mrs.    RUDOLF    DIRCKS.      "With    an 

Introduction. 
This  is  a  collection  of  Schopenhauer's  most  representative 
Essays,  including  AuthorstiiD  and  Style— Education  Read- 
ing and  Books — Women — Thinking  for  Oneself— Immor- 
tality—Religion— Metaphysics  of  L'lve— On  PtiyBiognomy— 
On  Suicide— On  the  Emptiness  of  Existence,  &c. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  SCIENCE   SERIES, 

FOUR  IM  PORTA  XT  NE1V   VOLUMES. 

Just  issued,  and  First  Large  Edition  nearly  exhausted. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d  ,  with  Diagrams. 

SLEEP:    its   Physiology,   Pathology, 

Hygiene,    and    Psvchology.       By    Dr.    MARIE     DE 

MANACEINE  (St.  Petersburg), 

"  A  most  interesting  study  of  the  phenomena  of  sleep  "—Speciaioc. 

"Apart  from  its  strictly  seientilic  research,  the  book  deals  with 

matters  so  intimate  to  the  mass  of  mankind  as  the  question  of  the 

amount  of  sleeii  necessary  for  individuals  of  Tariou»  ages,  physio- 


logical conditions,  and  temperaments ;  the  vitnl  subjects  of 
'    '        '      """'Ireu,  and  a  hundred  other  matters  which  f 
s  confronted  with  every  day."— i'Hiiy  Mail. 


Crown  Svo,  cloth,  price  6s. 

HALLUCINATIONS  and  ILLU- 

SIONS  :  a  Studv  of  the  Fallacies  of  Perception.     By 
EDMUND  PARISH. 
•'  This  riBiiii  kuljU-  little  vulume."-C<ii(.»  Hews. 

Crown  Svo  cloth,  price  6s. 

THE   PSYCHOLOGY  of  the  EMO- 

TIONS.    By  Prof.  T.  H.  RIBOT. 
"  Prof.  Ribot's  treatment  is  careful,  modern,  and  adequate  ' 

Acadtmy. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  price  Cs.     \SH  Illustrations. 

THE  NEW  PSYCHOLOGY.    By  E. 

W.  SCRIPTURR,  Ph.D.  (Leipzig). 
"We  have  at  present  no  work  in  English  which  giv 


\  form  so  comprehensive 


of  the  subject."— Ltverpoyi  Post. 


LIFE  in  NORTHUMBERLAND 

during    the    SIXTEENTH    CENTURY.      By    W.    W. 

TOMLINSON.    Author    of  "  Comprehensive  Guide  to 

Northumbeiland,"  kc.      Crown  Svo  clot-h,  price  4s.  net. 

"An  account  of  the   sgriculture,  the  social  condition,  the  arts  and 

literature,  the  food,  raiment,  and  domestic  furnishings,  the  out<loor 

and  other  games,  and,  generally,  the  character,  condition,  and  modes 

of  life  of  the  inhabitants  of  Northumberland  in  the  Tudor  days,  which 

is  both  readable  as  well  as  raluabl    "     ■'-'■■ 


THE  WORLD'S  GREAT  NOVELS. 

Large  crown  Svo,  illustrated,  price  3s.  6d.  per  Volume. 
IMPORT.A.NT  NEW  ADDITION. 

LES    MISERABLES.       By    Victor 

HUGO.    l,38i  pages,  12  Full-Page  Illustrations,  includ- 
ing Frontispiece. 

SPECIALLY    SUITABLE    AS    GIFTS. 

THE    CANTERBURY    POETS 

IN    ANTIQUE    LEATHER     BINDING. 

A  special  selection  from  the  Volumes  of  this  Series,  issued 
in  an  Antique  Leather  Binding,  with  a  quaint  and  richly 
embossed  antique  pattern  (period,  sixteenth  century),  with 
gilt  edges  and  gilt  roll.  The  selection  includes  Volumes  of 
■Chaucer.  Speneer.  Shakespeare,  George  Herbert,  Cavalier 
Poets,  Herrick,  Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Coleridge,  Arnold, 
Browning,  and  others.  Complete  List  sent  free  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Publishers. 


London  : 
WALTER  SCOTT,    Limited,    Paternoster  Snuare. 


JOHN  G.  NIMMO'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


NEW  WORK  ON  ENGLISH  MONASTIC  HISTORY. 
In  Two  Volumes,  demy  Svo,  cloth,  21s.  net. 

THE  ENGLISH  BLACK  MONKS  of  ST. 

BENEDICT.  A  Sketch  of  their  History  from  the 
Cominff  of  St.  Augustine  to  the  Present  Day.  By  tbe 
Rev.  ETHELRED  L.  TAUNTON. 

Literature— "VCe  2LTQ  struck  with  the  skill  with  which, 
he  has  mastered  the  details  of  a  somewhat  complicated  story, 
and  the  clear  way  he  has  set  it  down  for  the  benefit  of  his 
readers." 

Times. — *'  The  book  is  written  from  a  Roman  Catholic 
stannpoint,  but  its  tone  is  fair  and  reasonable." 

Monitor. — "Not  only  a  very  valuable  contribution  to 
Engli-h  ecclesiastical  history,  but  most  timely  and  perti- 
nent to  the  needs  of  the  hour.'' 

Catholic  Times.— "X  work  of  no  ordinary  imnnr'ance. 

.  ,  .  Will  form  a  lasting  monument  of  what  the 
Benedictines  have  done  for  England." 


NEW  LIBRARY  EDITION  OP  STEELE  AND 
ADDISON'S  "  SPECTATOR." 

In  Kight  Volumes,  extra  crown  Svo,  with  Original 
Engraved  Portraits  and  Vignettes,  buckram  cloth.  7b.  net 
per  Volume.  Subscribers'  Names  for  the  Eight  Volumes 
only  accepted. 

THE  SPECTATOR.  Edited,  with  In- 
troduction and  Notes,  by  GEORGE  A.  AITKEN,  Author 
of  "  The  Life  of  Richard  Steele,*'  &c. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette.—'*  Undoubtedly  the  best  library  re- 
print of  this  famous  periodical  that  has  been  published," 

Daily  News. — *'  IE  handsome  print,  paper,  and  binding, 
together  with  careful  annotition,  have  attractions  in  the 
eyes  of  lovers  of  standard  books,  there  ought  to  be  a  good 
demand  for  the  new  edition.*' 

Scofsman.—'*  An  eiition  in  which  it  is  a  pleisure  to  read, 
and  one  which  would  adorn  any  library." 


NEW  WORK  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  POPULAR 

SONGS  AND  BALLADS. 

Extiu  crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  7s.  6d. 

STORIES    of    FAMOUS    SONGS.      By 

S.  J.  ADAIR  FITZ-GERALD. 

Times. — "Sure  of  a  welcome  from  a  great  number  of 
readers.  It  was  a  good  idea  to  collect  the  many  legends 
that  have  grown  up,  or  historips  that  have  actually  taken 
place,  in  connection  with  various  populai-  ditties,  both 
British  and  foreign." 

Glasgow  Herald.^"  Mr.  Fitz-Gerald  shows  a  wide  know- 
ledge of  his  subject,  and  conveys  a  vast  deal  of  varied 
information  in  a  pleasing  and  popular  style." 

Musical  Courier. — "  Should  prove  a  valuable  work  of 
reference.  Its  need  is  evident  when  we  find  so  many  songs 
and  ballads  ascribed  to  the  wrong  people." 


BY  THE  LATE  MISS  MANNING. 

In  crown  Svo,  with  Introduction  by  Rev.  W.H.  HUTTON 
B.D.,  and  26  Illustrations  by  John  Jellicob  and 
Hekbert  Railton,  price  6s.,  cloth  elegant,  gilt  top, 
uniform  with  "  The  Household  of  Sir  Tuos.  More,"  and 
"  Cherry  and  Violet :  a  Tale  of  tbe  Great  Plague.'  " 

THE  MAIDEN  and  MARRIED  LIFE  of 

MARY  POWELL  (afterwards  Mistress  Milton),  and 
the  Sequel  thereto,  Dbbokah's  Diaky. 

Illustrated  London  A>ws.— "No  doubt  this  beautifully 
printed  book,  with  its  charming  illustration,  will  have  a 
great  vogue  m  the  Christmas  season. 

Soo?'sma«.— "Beautifully  illustrated  and  nicely  got  up, 
while  the  Rev.  W,  H.  Hutton  supplies  a  gtnial  and 
informing  introduction." 

Guardian. — "  A  charming  edition  of  a  charming  hook." 

Public    Opinion. — "A    work    of    exceptional    literary 


Cheap  Illustrated  Edition  in  24  Vols,  of  the  Large  Type 

Border  Waverley  Novels. 

In  crown  Svo,  cloth,  with  250  Illustrations  by  Eminent 

Artists.      Now    Publishing    in    Monthly    Volumes,    price 

3s.  Od.  per  Volume.    An^-  Volume  may  be  had  separately. 

THE  LARGE  TYPE  BORDER  EDITION 

OF  THE  WAVERLEY  NOVELS.  "With  Introductory 
Essays  and  Notes  by  ANDREW  LANG,  supplementing 
those  of  the  Author. 

Bookman. — "  Mr.  Nimmo's  re-issue  is  a  marvellous  pro- 
duction, and  deservedly  a  favourite  this  season." 

Times.—"  Bide  fair  to  become  the  classical  edition  of  the 
great  Scottish  classic." 

Scotsman. — "Even  a  man  with  fastidious  tastes  could 
not  but  like  so  well-appointed  a  copy  as  this." 

Spectator.—"  We  trust  that  this  fine  edition  will  attain 
the  high  popularity  it  deserves." 


HODDER   &    STGUGHTON'S 

NEW  WORKS. 


MARY,    QUEEN  of  SCOTS, 

PROM  HER  BIRTH  TO  HER  FLIGHT  INTO  ENGLAND. 

A  Biief  Biosraphy.  with  Critical  Notes,  a  Few  Documents 

hitherto  Unpubli-hed,  and  an  Itinerary. 

By  DAVID  HAY  FLEIIIXG. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

"This  is  the  best  book  yet  written  u|ion  Mary 
Queen,  of  Scots  -  ...a  book  that  will  bear  reading 
more  than  once,  for  it  is  full  of  excellent  matter,  well 
expres^ed." — Manchester  Guardian, 

**  Mr.  Hav  Fleming  has  done  historical  and 
political  students  a  signal  service." — Daily  Neius, 

•'  A  remarkable  book."— PaH  Mill  Oazette. 

"Tni  learning  exhibited  in  these  notes  is 
prodigious." — Gla.ir/otv  Herafd. 


OUTLINES  OF   A  PHILOSOPHY  OF 
RELIGION. 

Based  on  Psychology  and  History. 
By  AUaUSTE  SABATIEK, 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Protestant  Theology,  Parle. 
Authorised  Translation  by  the  Rev.  T.  A  SEED. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  7e.  6d. 
"This  is  a  strikiner  book.*' — Literature. 
"It  contains  matters  of  surpassing  interest.    The 
volume  is  an  attractive  one,  and  the  translation  well 
accomplished." — Expository  Times. 

"  It     is     undeniably     able    and    suggestive    and 
brilliantly  written.'*— G/rtS^ow  Herald. 


THE 


EXPOSITOR'S 
TESTAMENT. 


GREEK 


Rev.  W.  ROBERTSON  NICOLL,  M.A.  LLD., 
Editor  ot  "  The  Expositor,"  "  Expositor's  Bible,"  &c. 
The  First  Volume  of  880  page-',  handsoioe'y  bound  in 
buckram  cloth,  consists  of  The  GOSPEL  of  SI'.  MATTHEW, 
The  GOSPEL  of  ST.  MARK,  The  GOSPEL  of  ST.  LDKE, 
by  the  Rev.  Professor  A.  B.  BRrcE,  D.D. ;  and  the  GOSPEL 
of  ST.  JOHN,  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Mabcus  Dods,  D.D. 

The  price  of  each  volume  will  be  288..  but  for  those  who 
SUBSCRIBE  IN  ADVANCE  the  price  for  TWO  VOLUMES 
will  be  THIRTY  SHILLINGS. 

A  full  Prospectus,  with  Specimen  Sheets,  of  this  important 
Work  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  on  application 
to  the  Publishers. 

*•  The  best  book  on  the  synoptics  a  minister  could 
consult.  It  can  be  read  throngh  with  delight,  with 
exhilaration,  with  a  constant  wonder  at  its  fresh- 
ness, fertility,  insight."— Dr.  Denkev,  in  the 
Si-ifish  Weekly. 

"  The  names  of  the  authors  are  a  guarantee  both 
for  accuracy  of  scho  arship  and  for  a  treatment  of 
the  text  at  once  learned  and  popular,  reverential, 
and  thoroughly  up  to  date.  The  book  may  be 
cordially  recommended  to  students  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  to  whom  it  will  unquestionably  prove 
an  immense  boon." — Scotsman. 


THRO'      LATTICE     WINDOWS 

By  "W.   J.   DAAVSON, 
Author  of  "London  Idylls,"  "  Tae  Makers  of  Modern 
Euglish,**  AC, 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  es. 
"It  must  suffice  to  express    gratification    at   the 
success  of  a  bit  of  distinctively  English  literary  wotk, 
that  in  more  aspects  than  one  is  reminiscent  of  what 
Mr.  J.  M.  Barne  has  done  for  Scotland."— >S'('t)^.s'wart. 
"  This  is  Mr.  Dawson's  very  best  book." 

British  Weekly. 
"  The  value  of  such  a  book  as  this  is  not  easily  esti- 
mated  This  book  is  one  of  lasting  interest." 

Dundee  Advertiser. 

THE    PROVIDENTIAL     ORDER    OF 
THE    WORLD 

THE  GIFFORD  LECTURES,  1S87. 
By  ALEXANDER  BALMAIN  BRUCE,  D.D  , 

Professor  of  Apologetic  and    New  Testament  Exegesis  in 
the  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 
**  Deserves  to  be  called  a  noble  book," 

Glasffoio  Herald. 
**  His  lectures  are  excellent  literature,  and  will  ad-l 
to  the  reputation  he  already  enjoys  as  a  scholar  and 
theologian."— /yt'o^smrtn. 
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MESSRS.    METHUEN'S 

NEW    BOOKS. 


A  HISTORyof  BRITISH  COLONIAL 

rOLiny.  By  H.  E.  EGERTON',  JI.A.  Demj-Svo, 
133.6(1. 

THE   HILL   of  the   GRACES;    or, 

The  Great  Stone  Temples  of  Tripoli.  By  H.  S. 
COWl'ER,  F.S.A.  With  Maps,  Plans,  and  75  lUtis- 
trations.     Demy  nvo,  lus.  ed. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  of  the  ROYAL 

NAVY,  from  Early  Times  to  1858.  By  DAVID 
HANNAY.    Illustrated.    Demy  8to,  7s.  Od. 

The  STORY  of  the  BRITISH  ARMY. 

By  Lieut.-Colonel  COOPER  KING,  of  the  Staff  College, 
Camberley.    Illustrated.     Demy  8yo,  7s.  6d. 

THE  DECLINE  and  FALL  of  the 

ROMAN  EMPIRE.  By  EDWARD  GIBBON.  A  New 
Edition,  edited,  with  Notes,  Ap]5endices,  and  Maps,  by 
J.  B.  BURY.M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Diibliu. 
In  7  vols.,  demy  8vo,  gilt  top,  8s.  ed.  each  ;  crown  8%-o, 
Os.  each.    Vol.  IV. 

LIGHT    and    LEAVEN:    Historical 

and  Social  Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  H.  HE.NSLEY 
HENSON,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls',  Incumbent  of  St. 
Mary's  Hcspital,  Ilford.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  LIFE  of  ERNEST   RENAN. 

By  Madame  DARMESTETER.  With  Portrait.  Crown 
8vo,  Gs. 

THE   GOLFING  PILGRIM. 

HORACE  «.  HUTCHINSON.     Crown  8vo,  Cs. 

NURSERY   RHYMES.    With  many 

Coloured  Pictures.  By  F.  D.  BEDFORD.  Smal 
Mo,  63. 

THE     BENIN     MASSACRE.      By 

Captain  BOISRAGON.  With  Maps,  &c.  Crown  Svo, 
:ts.  6d. 

A  LIFE  of  DONNE.     By  Augustus 
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REVIEWS. 


A  NEW  ANTHOLOGY. 

The  Flower  of  the  Mind.  A  Choice  among 
the  Best  Poems.  Made  by  Alice  Meynell. 
(Grant  Eicliards.) 

ANTHOLOGIES,  these  latter  years, 
come  thick  as  leaves  in  Vallombrosa. 
Within  a  lustre  we  have  had  Mr.  Beech- 
ing's  Paradise  of  English  Poetry  and  his 
Lyra  Sacra,  Mr.  Quiller-Couch's  GoldenPomp, 
Mr.  Chiirton  Collins's  Treamry  of  3Iinor 
British  Poetry,  together  with  innumerable 
others  less  wide  in  scope  or  less  distinguished 
in  achievement.  By  the  side  of  Mrs. 
Meynell's  Flower  of  the  Mind  we  may  set 
Mr.  Henley's  English  Lyrics.  To  our 
personal  taste  the  more  the  better;  they 
are  all  welcome. 

For  the  making  of  an  anthology  is  not 
merel}'  the  prettiest  of  literary  amusements, 
it  is  also  a  delicate  and  fine  mode  of 
criticism.  To  select  is  to  judge  ;  tacitly,  but 
no  less  deliberately.  Admission  or  exclusion 
becomes  the  last  word  of  a  patient  investiga- 
tion, in  the  course  of  which  tests  for  genius  are 
devised,  and  many  an  established  reputation 
fails  to  sustain  the  ordeal.  A  history  of 
anthologies  would  be  a  curious  chronicle 
of  the  slow  but  ine\'itable  determination 
of  gi-eatness.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that 
when  the  tribunal  is  in  a  mind  so  pre- 
eminently critical,  so  acutely  sensitive  to  the 
enduring  qualities  of  poetry  as  that  of  Mrs. 
Meynell,  the  advance  made  in  this  process 
of  evolution  is  a  notable  one.  Mrs.  Meynell 
sets  her  standard  extremely  high,  sets  it, 
indeed,  at  the  best ;  and,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  the  poems  she  has  included 
victoriously  brave  the  challenge.  She  has 
taken  her  courage  in  both  hands,  and  has 
dismissed  once  for  all  the  old  men  of  the 
sea  who  have  burdened  her  predecessors. 
Of  Byron  and  his  poetry  of  rhetoric  she 
makes  a  pretty  clean  sweep,  admitting  only 
the  "  Isles  of  Greece,"  and  for  the  rest  re- 
ferring him  courteously  to  some  secondary 
anthology  in  which  also  Gray's  "  Elegy " 
should  have  an  honourable  place.  And 
with  Gray  at  their  head  go  also  the  whole 
tedious  train  of  eighteenth  century  versifiers, 


whose  authority  we  have  long  since  formally 
renounced,  but  whose  tradition  has,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  asserted  itself  over  the 
better  judgment  of  every  previous  antho- 
logist. From  the  eighteenth  centurj-,  between 
Dryden  and  Blake,  Mrs.  Meynell  admits 
only  four  pieces — Addison's  "Hymn,"  an 
"Elegy"  of  Pope's,  Cowper's  "Lines  on 
his  Mother's  Picture,"  and  Mrs.  Barbauld's 
fragment  on  "  Life."  No  Johnson,  no 
Swift,  no  Thomson,  no  Goldsmith,  no  Gray, 
and  even — for  it  is  here  that  we  would  have 
made  the  exception — no  Collins.  On  the 
whole,  we  can  bear  the  loss  with  equanimity. 
The  eighteenth  century  poetry  has  many 
merits ;  it  is  intelligent,  polished,  elegant, 
urbane — it  lacks  only  inspiration.  And  in- 
spiration is  the  sole  passport  to  Mrs. 
Meynell's  anthology. 

Mrs.  Meynell  earns  our  gratitude,  then, 
by  the  silent  criticism  of  her  generous  ex- 
clusions. She  earns  it  also  by  the  felicities 
of  spoken  criticism,  with  which,  like 
miniatures  on  what  Browning  chose  to  call 
a  "  missal-marge,"  she  decorates  her  notes. 
We  could  wish  there  had  been  more  of 
them,  for  beyond  all  critics  she  has  the 
gift  of  going  straight  to  the  heart  of  her 
subject,  and  of  wrapping  up  the  essential  in 
briefest  phrases.  But  she  has  not  chosen  to 
be  lavish  in  this  kind  of  comment.  Yet  of 
Yaughan  she  saj's  that  his  "imagination 
suddenly  opens  a  new  window  towards  the 
east "  ;  and  of  Cowley's  Alexandrine  line 
that  it  should  have  been 

' '  the  light  pursuing  wave  that  runs  suddenly, 
outninning  twenty,  further  up  the  sands  than 
these,  a  swift  traveller,  unspent,  of  longer 
impulse,  of  more  impetuous  foot,  of  fuller  and 
of  lustier  breath,  more  fager  to  speak,  and  yet 
more  reluctant  to  have  done." 

And  of  Drummond  ■ 

"A  poem  of  Drummond's  has  this  auroral 
image  of  a  blush.  Anthea  has  blushed  to  hear 
her  eyes  likened  to  stars  (habit  might  have 
caused  her,  one  would  think,  to  bear  the 
flattery  with  a  front  as  cool  as  the  very  day- 
break), and  the  lover  tells  her  that  the  sudden 
increase  of  her  beauty  is  futile,  for  he  cannot 
admire  more.  '  For  naught  thy  cheeks  that 
mom  do  raise.'  What  sweet,  nay,  what  solemn 
roses  !  " 
"  Again : 
'  Me  here  she  first  perceived,  and  here  a  mom 

Of  bright  carnations  overspread  her  face.' 

The  seventeenth  century  has  possession  of  that 
'  mom '  caught  once  upon  its  uplands  ;  nor 
can  any  custom  of  aftertime  touch  its  freshness 
to  wither  it." 

In  a  preface,  short,  but  full  of  matter, 
Mrs.  Me5mell  lays  down  a  principle  of 
anthology-making  which  has  its  application 
to  every  form  of  criticism.  She  will  not 
have  her  work  to  be  an  arbitrary  thing. 
"  Done,  finally,  in  the  mental  solitude  which 
cannot  be  escaped  at  the  last,"  it  is  yet 
done,  in  virtue  of  the  studious  training  of 
a  lifetime,  "  on  the  responsibility  of  one, 
but  on  the  authority  of  many."  Surely 
a  true  and  vital  critical  formula,  the 
mediating  formula  between  that  old  concep- 
tion of  criticism  as  merely  the  application  of 
authority,  and  that  modern  conception  of  it  as 
merely  an  expression  of  personal  preferences 
or  prejudices  !  Call  criticism  "the  adven- 
tures of  a  soul  among  masterpieces,"  if  you 


will ;  but  let  it  be  clearly  understood  that 
the  only  valuable  adventures  are  those  of 
the  man  who  is  qualified  to  have  them,  just 
as  for  Aristotle  the  only  valuable  moral 
judgment  was  that  of  the  man  who  was 
fitted  by  nature  and  training  to  express  a 
judgment.  And  in  the  consensus  of  such 
judgments,  all  personal,  but  with  an 
authority  more  than  personal  behind  them, 
must  be  here  the  ultimate  critical,  as  there 
the  ultimate  moral,  criterion. 

If  an  anthology  could  be  exhaustive, 
inclusive  of  all  the  best,  there  would 
probably  be  little  difference  between  antho- 
logies. It  is  not  so,  and  with  the  necessary 
choice  among  the  best  comes  in  that 
very  different  thing  from  the  personal  judg- 
ment, the  personal  liking.  It  is  really  in 
watching  the  direction  which  this  personal 
liking  takes  that  the  interest  of  a  new 
anthology  consists.  Through  its  exercise 
an  anthology  becomes,  beyond  pastime  and 
beyond  criticism,  in  some  degree  a  con- 
fession. We  do  not  propose  to  upbraid  Mrs. 
Meynell,  because  in  many  respects  her  per- 
sonal liking  is  not  as  ours.  Certainly  an 
anthology  is  to  us  the  poorer  without  a  dozen 
things  that  could  be  named — Wyatt's  "  My 
lute,  awake,"  and  Lamb's  "  Old  Familiar 
Faces,"  for  instance.  We  should  have  wished 
some  Browne,  Habington,  Wotton,  and  some 
more  Raleigh,  Drayton,  Jjandor,  Wither. 
But  it  is  nearer  to  the  point  to  note  some 
characteristics  of  Mrs.  Meynell's  self-revela- 
tion. She  loves,  we  think,  brocaded  verse — 
intricate,  solemn,  and  stately  in  diction  and 
imagery.  She  loves  the  liberal  sweep  of  the 
great  ode.  "  Written  with  passion,"  she 
says,  "it  is  the  most  immediate  of  all  metres  : 
the  shock  of  the  heart  and  the  breath  of 
elation  or  grief  are  the  law  of  the  lines." 
And  certainly  she  loves  those  "fair  and 
flagrant  things  "  which  the  plain  man  calls 
"conceits,"  but  which  really  testify  to  a 
type  of  poetic  imagination  that  beholds  the 
world  shot  through  and  through  with  sym- 
bolism and  caught  in  a  network  of  strange 
relations  beyond  the  plain  man's  under- 
standing. Crashaw,  and,  in  a  less  degree 
]\Iarvell  and  Lovelace,  are  far  more  liberally 
rejsresented  than  in  most  anthologies.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  pastoral  motive — in  the 
earlier,  more  naive,  more  simple  shape 
which  it  took  among  the  Elizabethans 
proper — does  not  seem  particularly  to  appeal 
to  her.  She  loves  a  simplicity,  but  it  is  a 
simplicity  "  not  at  all  childlike,  but  adult, 
large,  gay,  credulous,  tragic,  sombre,  and 
amorous."  It  is  the  second  simplicity,  not 
the  first ;  the  simplicity  of  a  soul  tried  in 
the  furnace,  of  a  St.  Francis,  not  a  Miranda ; 
of  Campion,  Yaughan,  Coleridge,  not  of 
Breton  and  Greene.  The  exclusion  of 
Chaucer  was  determined,  we  suppose,  by  a 
rule  against  extracts :  the  slight  account  of 
Donne  is  less  easy  to  understand  ;  for  on 
Donne,  with  what  Mr.  Gosse  calls  his  "sub- 
terranean "  influence,  Crashaw,  Lovelace, 
and  their  fellows  all  ultimately  depend.  It 
was  not  Mrs.  Meynell's  object,  of  course,  to 
lay  stress  on  historical  evolution  in  litera- 
ture ;  but  another  half-dozen  of  those  fine- 
hearted  l3rrics  in  which  the  ardour  of  passion 
or  thought  fuses  line  after  line  of  the  rugged 
metre,  .rould  surely  have  been  no  more  than 
the  due  of  a  wronged  master.      Only  Mr. 
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Beeching,  of  recent  anthologists,  has  done 
full  justice  to  Donne.  The  Golden  Treasury 
— and  it  is  a  criticism — knows  him  not.  Of 
quite  new  claims  to  fame  Mrs.  MeyneU  has 
few  to  prefer.  The  day  for  discovering 
forgotten  dehghts  is,  one  fears,  over.  There 
is  a  fine  sonnet  by  Charles  Best ;  there  is  a 
variation  by  Sir  Francis  Kynaston  on  the 
familiar  Caroline  theme,  so  perfectly  handled 
by  Carew  in  his  "Ask  me  no  more";  and 
more  important  than  these,  there  is  a  Blake- 
like "  Tom  o'  Bedlam'  "  song,  as  to  the 
provenance  of  which  Mrs.  Meynell  vouchsafes 
no  information.  Here  are  three  stanzas ;  we 
would  gladly  quote  the  whole  : 
"  I  know  more  than  Apollo  ; 

For  oft  when  he  lies  sleeping, 
I  behold  the  stars 
At  mortal  wars, 

And  the  rounded  welkin  weeping. 

"  With  a  heart  of  furious  fancies, 
Whereof  I  am  commander  ;. 

Wi'h  a  burning  spear, 

And  a  ho'se  of  air. 
To  the  wilderness  I  wander. 
"  AVith  a  knight  of  ghosts  and  shadows, 
I  summoned  am  to  tourney  : 

Ten  leagues  beyond 

The  wide  world's  end  ; 
Methinks  it  is  no  journey." 

One  fault  we  are  inclined  to  find  with  Mrs. 
MejTiell,  where  so  much  calls  for  praise. 
She  is  not,  in  one  instance,  at  least,  enough 
of  a  precisian  as  to  her  texts.  The  collec- 
tion opens  with  a  modernised  and  mutilated 
version  of  the  exquisite  thirteenth  century 
carol,  "Sumer  is  i-cumen  in."  This  is  the 
second  verse  as  given  b}'  Mrs.  Meynell : 

"  Ewe  bleateth  after  lamb, 
Loweth  cow  after  calf  ; 
Bullock  starteth,  buck  verteth  ; 
Merry  sing,  cuckoo  ! 
Cuckoo  !  cuckoo  ! 
Nor  cea«e  thou  ever  now. 
Sing,  cuckoo,  now  I 
Sing,  cuckoo  I  " 

And  this  is  the  real  thing  : 
"  Awe  bleteth  after  lamb, 
Lhouth  after  calve  cu  ; 
Bulluc  starteth,  bucke  verteth, 
Murie  sing  cucu ! 
"  Cuccu.  ouccu,  well  singes  thu,  cuccu, 
Ne  swike  thu  naver  nu ; 
Sinar,  cuccu,  nu,  sing,  cuccu. 
Sing,  cuccu,  sing,  cuccu,  nu  I  " 

We  do  not  wish  to  insist  on  the  thirteenth 
century  spelling,  but  alterations  and 
omissions  which  blur  the  rhyme  and  rhythm 
of  the  piece  seem  to  be  inadmissible.  Lovers 
of  Richard  Feverel  will  not  think  the  point 
unimportant.  In  the  case  of  Crashaw's 
beautiful  fragment  of  a  Christmas  mystery, 
again,  we  doubt  whether  the  version  chosen 
by  Mrs.  MeyneU  is  as  good  as  the  earlier 
one.  Let  two  verses  endure  the  comparison. 
Mrs.  Meynell  has  : 

"  Come,  we  shepherds  whose  blest  sight 
Hath  met  Love's  morn  in  Nature's  night ; 
Come  lift  we  up  our  loftier  song 
And  wake  the  sun  that  Ut-s  too  long. 
"  To  all  our  world  of  well-stol'n  joy 

He  slej)t,  and  dreamt  of  no  such  thing. 
While  we  found  out  Heaven's  fairer  eye, 

And  kissed  the  cradl-i  of  our  King  : 
Tell  him  he  rises  now  too  late 
To  show  us  aught  worth  looking  at." 


The  earlier  version  is  : 


"  Come,  we  shepherds,  whn  have  seen 
Day's  kit.g  deposed  by  night's  queeu; 
Come,  lift  we  up  our  lofty  song. 
To  wake  the  sun  that  sleeps  too  long. 

"He,  in  this  our  general  joy, 

Slept,  and  dreamt  of  no  such  thing, 
Wliile  we  found  out  the  fair-eyed  Boy, 

And  kissed  the  cradle  of  our  King : 
Tell  him  he  rises  now  too  late. 
To  show  us  aught  worth  looking  at." 
It  is,   of  course,   a  matter  of  opinion,  and  it 
must    be    admitted    that   the    "obsequious 
Seraphim  "  of  one  of  Mrs.  MeyneU's  later 
stanzas  is  better  than  the  "  officious  angels" 
of  the  earlier  version. 

"We  might  differ  on  details  until  doomsday, 
and  not  forget  our  gratitude.  It  is  a  rare 
pleasure  to  lie  brought  into  touch  with  such 
a  mind  as  Mrs.  MeyneU's  upon  the  things 
that  really  matter.  For  to  her  poetry  is  not 
a  mere  recreation  or  a  profession,  but  in  her 
own  words  "veritably  the  complementary 
life."  And  of  such  are  the  chosen  inter- 
preters of  the  House  Beautiful. 


ME. 


GOSSE      ON      ENGLISH 
LITEEATUEE. 


A  Short  Sidorrj  of  Modern  English  Literature. 
By    Edmund    Gosse.      (William    Heine- 
mann.) 
Mr.  Gosse' s  History  of  English  Literature 
has  the  qualities  of  ingenuity  and  dexterity 
which  might  be  looked  for  in  any  work  of 
\  his,    and  it  cannot  be  denied    that  he   has 
succeeded  in  his  difficult  task,  if  it  is  success 
to  have  written  a  book  that  is  interesting  in 
every  paragraph.     There  is  hardly  a  page 
that  does  not  contain  some  disputable  matter 
of  oisinion,  but  those  challenges  to  the  reader 
are  fairly  stated,  while  the  general  plan  of 
the  history  is  one  that  commands  attention. 
Mr.  Gosse  has  committed   himself  without 
reserve   to   the  view   that    traces    out    the 
succession  of  literary  schools,  the  influence 
of  large  impersonal  forces,  of  common  aims 
and   ideas.     Evolution  is  the  name  for  it ; 
and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  passages  in 
the  book  is  the  singularly  clear  account  of 
the  author's  principles  in  the  "Epilogue." 
In  his  execution  of  his  plan,  Mr.  Gosse  has 
probably  had  in  mind  the  success  of  Mr.  S. 
R.  Gardiner  in  his   In'rodiiction  to  English 
History,  where  the  "  evolution  "  of  English 
History  is   represented   in  a  clear  abstract 
form,    with    the    proper    names    and   per- 
sonalities as  much  as  possible  cleared  away. 
However    that    may    be,    Mr.    Gosse    has 
studied  carefully  the  general  design  of  his 
history,  and  his  argument  proceeds  securely 
and  without  hesitation,  because  lie  knows 
his   own  policy  thoroughly  from  beginning 
to  end. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  maybe  objected  that 
his  policy  is  not  cjuite  consistent,  and  perhaps 
not  quite  as  easj'  for  the  reader  as  for  the 
author ;  that  the  philosophical  framework 
is  not  alwa3'8  quite  fairly  treated  in  the 
illustrations  and  flowers  of  rhetoric  with 
which  it  is  garnished.  It  is  a  question  of 
scale  and  proportion  ;  and  Mr.  Gosse  appears 
at  times  to  change  his  focus  too  suddenly, 
and  to  lapse  from  the  place  of  the  scientific 


demonstrator  into  the  colloquial  manner 
which  is  suited  to  a  different  line  of  history, 
without  any  "  evolution"  or  "  environment" 
or  any  other  solemnity.  The  general  design 
is  simple  and  austere  ;  but  the  contents  are 
sometimes  rather  incongruously  mingled, 
and  some  of  the  criticisms  are  on  a  scale 
that  would  require  a  score  of  volumes  in 
place  of  this  narrow  room  of  400  pages, 
which  is  all  that  the  author  has  allowed 
himself  for  his  picture  of  five  centuries.  An 
instance  may  be  found  in  the  account  of 
Carlyle.  The  appreciation  of  Carlyle's 
strength  is  not  affected  by  Mr.  Gosse's 
evident  distrust  of  Carlyle's  teaching.  The 
genius  of  Carlyle  as  a  man  of  letters  is  not 
slighted  in  Mr.  Gosse's  narrative.  But  his 
criticism  leaves  a  sense  of  disproportion  and 
irrelevance,  because  it  is  a  fragment  of 
personal  criticism  thrown  into  an  evolu- 
tionary history,  because  it  is  coloured  too 
strongly  by  antipathy,  and  because  the  critic 
is  too  hurried  to  stop  and  explain  and  defend 
his  opinion : 

"  Yft  it  is  difficult  to  decide  what  Carlyle 
has  bequeathed  to  u»,  now  that  the  echoes  of  his 
sonorous  denunciations  are  at  last  djong  away. 
Standing  between  the  Infinite  and  the  individ- 
ual, he  recognises  no  gradations,  no  massing  of 
the  species  ;  he  compares  the  two  incomparable 
objects  of  his  attention,  and  scolds  the  finite 
for  its  lack  of  infinitude,  as  if  for  a  preventable 
fault.  Unjust  to  human  effort,  he  barks  at 
mankind  like  an  ill-tempered  dog,  angry  if  it 
is  still,  yet  more  angry  if  it  moves.  A  most 
unhelpful  physician,  a  prophet  with  no  gospel, 
but  vague  stu'  and  turbulence  of  contradiction 
....  a  voice  and  nothing  more,  yet  at  worst 
what  a  resonant  and  imperial  clarion  of  a 
voice  !  "  (pp.  345). 

If  there  is  any  error  in  this  judgment, 
there  is  nothing  that  is  not  fair  matter  for 
argument.     But  it  is  criticism  of  a  kind  that 
belongs  to  a  whoUy  different  sort  of  book. 
It  is  too  lively  for  evolution  ;  and  it  is  un- 
comfortably  penned    within    its    scholastic 
limits.     Besides,  it  takes  up  the  room  that 
ought    to    have    been    given    to    Carlyle's 
literary  ancestry  ;  Carlyle's  style  is  described 
without  a  reference  to  Sterne  or  Jean  Paul 
Eichter;    one    would     imagine,     from    Mr. 
Gosse's    account    on    p.    333,    that     Sartor 
Resartiis  was  wholly  Carlyle's  own  invention. 
This  is  the  fault,  if  it  be  one,  of  the  book  as 
a  whole.     "Evolution"  in  literary  history 
requires    a    great    many   things    that    are 
commonplace  and  well  known  ;  it  is  throng]  l 
a  shuffling  and  re-arrangement  of  common- 
places   that    change    of    literary    types    is 
brought  about :  the  change  from  Chaucerian 
to    Spenserian    form,    from     the    novel   of 
Fielding  to  the  novel  of  Scott,  and  so  forth. 
Mr.  Gosse  has  explained  all  this,  and  more, 
in    his    "  Epilogue."     But   in   his   History 
itself  he  has  rather  evaded  all  this  business. 
The  scope  of  his  book  required  some  more 
restraint  in  the  matter  of  personal  impres- 
sions   and     more     attention     to     historical 
commonplaces ;  in  short,  the  form  chosen  is 
an  inconvenient  one,  and  Mr.   Gosse  (it  is 
rather  difficult  to  see  why)  has  gone  out  of 
his   way   to   put   himself   in    the    cramped 
position   of   the    tenant   of    the    Castle    of 
Otranto,   in   a  house  with   no    elbow-room. 
The  reader  is  baulked  at  every  turn,   and 
thinks  with  regret  of  the  essays  in  literary 
history  where  Mr.  Gosse  had  a  freer  hand — 
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liis  essays  on  seventeenth  century  poets, 
and,  still  more,  the  "Northern  Studies,"  in 
which  Ibsen  was  first  introduced  to  English 
readers.  The  same  sort  of  grievance  is  felt 
by  readers  of  the  companion  volumes  in  this 
series.  Mr.  Murray  on  Greek  and  Mr. 
Dowden  on  French  Literature,  though  their 
methods  are  imlike,  are  equally  impeded  by 
the  conditions  of  their  work.  Why  should 
they  be  in  bondage  to  a  series  ?  '\Vhy  not 
choose  their  own  length  of  line  and  say 
what  they  mean,  and  what  thej'  reaUy  wish 
to  say  ? 


TEDIOUS  AND  UNPLEASANT. 

The    Beth  Booh.     By   Sarah   Grand.      (W. 
Heinemann.) 

We  can  give  our  opinion  of  The  Beth  Book 
in  nine  words — one  half  is  intolerably 
tedious,  the  other  half  unpleasant.  It 
purports  to  teU  the  story  of  Elizabeth  Cald- 
well Maclure,  known  as  Beth,  beginning  at 
the  day  before  her  birth,  "a  serene,  grey 
day,  awesome  with  a  certain  solemnity, 
and  singularly  significant  to  those  who  seek 
a  sign,"  and  ending  only  after  five  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  pages,  when  Beth  meets 
her  "  son  of  the  morning  " — one  Mr.  Brock. 
The  unpleasant  portion  of  the  book  is 
mainly  concerned  with  Beth's  marriage  to  a 
blackguard,  called  by  one  of  the  characters 
a  "  plausible  hog."  WTien  Mme.  Grand 
sets  herself  to  describe  a  foul  man  she  does 
it  with  a  will.  Dr.  Dan.  Maclure  is  pictured 
with  so  much  animus  that  he  ceases  to  be 
human.  None  of  the  males  has  veri- 
similitude. That  is  inevitable  when  an 
author  is  obsessed  by  so  obvious  a  prejudice, 
Characters  come  and  go  through  the  in- 
terminable pages  ;  but  Beth  and  her 
mother  are  the  only  two  that  live.  Stay : 
we  except  the  boy  Sammy,  Beth's  first 
sweetheart.  It  was  Sammy  who  said  to 
her,  "If  you  wasn't  a  girl,  I'd  punch 
your  'ead  !  "  Beth  is  described  on  the 
title  -  page  as  a  woman  of  genius.  We 
should  never  have  guessed  it,  although  we 
are  told  that  she  was  a  mighty  orator 
and  a  great  writer.  Also,  Mr.  Pounce 
remarks  casually,  that  Beth  promises  to  be 
to  England  "  what  Georges  Sand  was  to 
France."  Mme.  Grand  mercifully  spares  us 
a  report  of  Beth's  speech  to  an  assembly  of 
women  on  "  The  Desecration  of  Marriage." 
We  are  sorry  for  Beth.  Her  punishment 
was  severe  ;  but  when  a  woman  marries  a 
man  who  had  scraped  acquaintance  with  her 
brother  in  a  public  billiard-room,  whose  full 
name  "she  hardly  knew,"  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  her  married  life  would  be 
compact  of  the  perfect  felicity  she  is  now 
enjoying  with  that  "  son  of  the  morning  " — 
Mr.  Brock.  We  fear  the  fastidious  Beth 
had  in  full  measure  the  prurient  curiosity 
which  is  the  least  agreeable  characteristic  of 
thefemmemcoHiprise.  At  school  she  "hurried 
over  aU  the  hateful  words  and  passages 
in  the  Bible  and  Shakespeare " ;  but 
after  marriage  she  permitted  her  hus- 
band to  show  her  sights,  and  to  narrate  in 
conversation  the  gamut  of  his  experience  of 
depraved    life.      She    permitted     him,    did 


pure-minded,   fastidious    Beth.      Says    our 
authoress : 

"  In  speakingr  of  such  wompn  he  used  epithets 
from  which  Beth  recoiled.  She  allowed  them 
to  pass,  however,  in  consideration  of  the  moral 
exasperation  that  inspired  them,  and  the 
personal  rectitude  his  attitude  implied.  The 
subject  had  a  horrible  fascination  for  her,  yet 
she  could  not  help  listening  .  .  .  she  listened 

in  silence  .  .  .  collecting  material " 

Faugh ! 

Tlie  first  two  hundred  pages  about  Beth's 
early  childhood  are  simply  dull.  She  is  a 
precocious  nuisance — that  is  all.  Maggie 
TuUiver  shines  immortal  beside  this  clay. 
Tliis  is  the  sort  of  thing  gravely  catalogued  : 
"  Once  a  piece  of  apple-dumpling  Beth  was 
eating  slid  off  her  plate  on  to  the  gravelled 
walk.  Someone  picked  it  up  and  put  it  on 
her  plate  again,  all  covered  with  stones  and 
grit,  and  the  sight  of  hot  apple-dumpling 
made  her  think  of  gravel  ever  afterwards, 
and  filled  her  with  disgust."  Likewise: 
"  She  had  a  great  aversion  to  (sic)  bread 
and  butter,  too,  for  a  long  time,  but  that  she 
got  over."  We  prefer  even  such  passages 
to  the  "  sex  "  discussions  that  abound. 
The  characters  cannot  get  away  from  the 
uninviting  round  of  views  about  marital 
relations,  sexual  problems,  and  the  Con- 
tagious Diseases  Acts.  "  Nowadays,  when 
I  see  ladies  together  in  a  corner,  talking 
earnestly,  I  always  suspect  that  the}-  are 
discussing  the  sex  question,"  observes  Mr. 
Hamilton- Wells.  "  Sex  is  a  thing  to  be 
endured  and  enjoyed,"  Ideala  exclaims. 
"  I  keep  a  separate  compartment  in  my 
mind  for  the  sex  question,"  saj's  Beth. 
We  are  told  that  when  Beth  retired  t3  bed 
after  a  bout  of  such  talk,  "  she  was  like  one 
who  has  been  bathed  and  perfumed  after 
the  defilements  of  a  long  and  dusty  journey." 
Our  feeling  is  that  bathing  and  perfum- 
ing is  what  we  need. 

Books  like  this  are  not  wanted.  They  do 
not  amuse  ;  they  do  not  instruct ;  they  do 
not  edify.  To  make  all  men  either  prigs  or 
blackguards  ;  to  play  with  nasty  subjects,  to 
treat  a  few  vile  types  as  normal  products,  is 
not  art.  Not  thus  do  the  masters  work. 
Tliey  square  tlieir  shoulders  with  the 
crowd,  giving  to  eval  counsel  and  forgive- 
ness, not  vituperation  and  neurotic  scolding. 


THE   GIFFOED   LECTUEES   (EDIN- 
BUEGH)    FOE    1896. 

Elements  of  the  Science  of  Religion.  Part  I., 
Morphological.  By  C.  P.  Tiele,  Theol.  D., 
&c.     (Blackwood  &  Sons.) 

The  title-page  of  this  book  ought  to  make 
every  patriotic  scholar  blush.  The  science 
of  which  it  treats  was  invented  in  England 
some  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  Prof. 
Max  Miiller — always  alive  to  the  signs  of 
the  times — first  published  his  Introduction  to 
the  Science  of  Religion.  Since  then  chairs 
for  its  teaching  have  sprung  up  in  France, 
in  nearly  every  University  in  Germany,  in 
America,  and  even  in  HoUand.  Only 
England  remains  without  a  professor,  and, 
as  it  seems,  without  a  proiicient  of  the 
science.     When  the  Gifiord  Trustees,  by  a 


spirited  wrench  of  the  terms  of  their  trust, 
decided  to  deal  with  it,  they  had  to  bring 
Dr.  Tiele  over  from  Leyden  to  deliver  the 
lectures  before  us.  A  similar  difficulty 
arose  when  an  article  on  religion  was 
required  for  the  Encgclopiedia  Britannica, 
and  was,  if  we  remember  rightly,  overcome 
in  the  same  way. 

In  the  present  instance  this  importa- 
tion of  foreign  labour  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  justified  by  the  result.  Dr. 
Tiele,  though  a  professor  of  the  science  in 
his  own  university  for  many  years,  has 
dealt  with  it  in  his  Gilford  Lectures  in  a 
way  which,  to  our  mind,  is  both  confusing 
and  unscientific.  In  a  work  on  the 
"elements"  of  a  science  we  naturally  look 
for  definitions.  But  religion  is  not  here 
defined,  nor  the  science  of  religion,  save 
that  it  is  said  to  be  what  Lord  Gifiord 
meant  by  natural  theology.  Dichotomy 
of  the  subject  discloses,  according  to 
Dr.  Tiele,  the  two  categories  of  nature 
religions  and  "  ethico-spiritualistic  revela- 
tion "  religions.  Nature  religions  die  with 
the  races  among  which  they  are  born, 
while  the  ethico  -  spiritualistic  revelation 
religion  is  always  a  development  or  re- 
formation of  the  nature  variety.  Eeligion, 
like  everything  else,  follows,  on  the  same 
authority,  certain  laws  of  development  or 
growth,  which  may  be  traced  by  the  usual 
scientific  methods.  Yet  we  are  told  on 
almost  the  last  page  that  ' '  in  the  more 
highly  developed  religious  minds  the  con- 
viction gradually  gains  ground  that  the 
province  of  religion  is  a  unique  province,  in 
which  scientific  or  philosophical  arguments 
liold  as  little  sway  and  are  as  needless  as  in 
that  of  art."  As  to  the  laws  of  its  develop- 
ment, "religion  has  never  really  developed 
except  when  a  number  of  different  religions 
have  come  into  contact,"  and  the  course  of 
development  shows  "  a  continual  movement 
from  uniformity  to  ever  greater  diversity." 
But  "  the  appearance  of  Christianity  in- 
augurated an  entirely  new  epoch  in  the 
development  of  religion  ...  all  the  streams 
of  the  religious  life  of  man,  once  separate, 
unite  in  it." 

The  only  explanation  we  can  find  of  these 
inconsistencies  is  that  Dr.  Tiele,  in  spite  of 
many  disclaimers,  is  speaking  not  as  a  man 
of  science,  but  as  a  theologian.  Like  most 
theologians,  he  is  trying  to  bring  out  not 
the  whole  truth,  but  the  truth  on  a  few 
points  carefully  chosen  by  himself.  He 
hints  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  waste  time 
over  the  study  of  "the  lower  religions," 
but  that  we  should  go  at  once  to  the  most 
highly  developed,  which  is,  of  course,  his 
own.  "You  and  I,"  he  says,  "are  con- 
vinced that  the  purest  and  most  genuinely 
human  form  of  religion  has  been  brought 
to  light  by  the  Gospel."  But  what  becomes 
of  his  theories  if  we  neglect  his  hint,  and 
do  apply  them  to  the  lower  religions  ?  Let 
us  take,  for  instance,  the  Egyptian,  which 
first  (so  far  as  we  know)  taught  the  doctrine 
of  the  future  life — not,  as  Dr.  Tiele  says, 
the  immortality — of  the  soul.  It  was  not 
a  revelation  religion,  so  it  must  have  been 
a  nature  religion.  It  came  in  contact  with 
nearly  every  religion  of  antiquity,  yet  it  did 
not  develop  into  a  higher  form.  Very  early 
it  passed  not  from  uniformity  to  diversity, 
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but  from  a  quantity  of  provincial  cults  to 
one  State  religion,  which  in  all  but  name 
was  a  monotheism,  manifesting  itself  to  the 
vulgar  as  a  systematised  sorcery.  After 
thus  remaining  unchanged  for  at  least  4,000 
years,  it  suddenly  and  completely  died  before 
the  race  which  gave  it  birth,  which  is  in 
fact  alive  and  flourishing  at  the  present  day. 
Nor  do  Dr.  Tiele's  theories  work  satis- 
factorily if  applied  to  Christianity  itself. 
Protestantism,  to  which  he  and  his  hearers 
belong,  is  the  development  of  Catholicism. 
Yet  Catholicism  came  into  contact,  and 
pretty  violent  contact,  with  Paganism, 
ilohammedanism,  Judaism,  and  Manichoe- 
ism,  and  did  not  give  birth  to  Protestantism 
until  these  struggles  had  long  been  over. 
Dr.  Tiele  himself  seems  to  feel  the  awkward- 
ness of  this,  but  accounts  for  it  thus  : 

"It  [i.e.,  the  complex  phenomenon  of  the 
development  of  religion]  consists  in  differentia- 
tion or  continual  detachment  from  the  original 
chaotic  unity,  manifesting  itself  in  the  forma- 
tion of  ever  gi'eater  wealth  and  more  pronounced 
individuality  of  varieties,  and  in  ever  greater 
independence  of  the  other  operations  of  the 
hxunan  mind,  and  this  is  coupled  with  an 
earnest  striving  for  the  inward — that  is,  the 
essential — unity  of  what  is  now  externally 
separated.  I  believe  [he  goes  on  with  paternal 
pride]  that  this  solution  throws  light  on  the 
process  of  developoient,  including  that  of  reh- 
gion,  and  enables  us  to  understand  it  better." 

Perhaps.  It  at  any  rate  enables  Dr.  Tiele 
to  represent  his  own  relatively  small  sect 
as  the  flower  of  Christianity.  But  in  the 
meantime,  what  about  Science  ?  And  what 
about  the  Gilford  Bequest,  which  was  not 
to  be  used  for  the  teaching  of  the  creed  of 
any  Church  or  sect  ? 

We  are  promised  another  volume,  con- 
taining Dr.  Tiele's  lectures  on  the  ontology 
of  religion.  Let  us  hope  that  in  it  he  will 
not  attempt  to  enrich  our  language  by  such 
awful  words  as  "  repristinate."  We  think, 
too,  that  as  the  Oriental  names  in  the  present 
volume  bristle  with  diacritical  marks,  he 
might  avoid  in  future  the  annoying  practice 
of  writing  Greek  words  in  italic  letters. 


WILLIAM   MOEEIS. 

irill/rti/i  Morris,  His  Art,  Sis  Writings,  and 
Ifis  Pullic  Life :  a  Record.  By  Aymer 
Vallance.     (George  Bell  &  Sons.) 

Morris's  indirect  influence  will  certainly 
outlast  his  brief  vogue.  Brief  was  that 
vogue,  for  it  came  late,  and  he  lived  to 
see  it  disa^ipear  from  its  first  and  most 
conspicuous  conquest — colour.  He  taught 
the  durability,  beauty  and  simplicity  of 
the  older  (chiefly  vegetable)  dyes,  and  saw 
them  "  boomed  "  so  eagerly  that  the 
aniline  colours  were  wiped  off  the  face 
of  the  earth,  except  only  that  they  were 
smuggled  into  use  to  make  deadly  mixtures 
intended  to  imitate  the  beautifully  imperfect 
vegetable  dyeing,  with  all  their  once  boasted 
brilliance  foregone,  grinding  each  other  to 
a  neutral  powder.  It  seemed  as  though 
coal-tar  would  never  reappear  undisguised. 
But  its  suppression  was  but  a  fashion,  and 
the    opposite    fashion    swung    into    vogue 


again  with  irresistible  impetus.  Never  havei 
the  aniline  colours,  since  the  day  of  their 
discovery,  been  so  jiopidar  or  S3  intense 
as  they  have  now  become ;  they  are  re- 
doubled in  strength,  multiplied  in  number, 
the  rej)roach  of  their  viilgarity  is  taken 
away,  and,  for  all  the  world  cares,  William 
Morris  might  never  have  written  the  praise 
of  indigo  and  cliijis.  The  change  he  wrought 
in  form  may,  perhaps,  be  more  lasting,  but 
probably  merely  because  things  constructed 
are  generally  more  durable  than  things 
coloured.  People  may  cease  to  think  it 
distinguished  to  live  in  a  house  designed  by 
an  architect,  and  may  return,  in  their  hearts, 
to  the  house  of  their  true  delight  as  the 
builder  designed  it,  its  columns  and  its 
portico ;  but  they  nevertheless  remain  in 
the  dweUing  Norman  Shaw  made  for  them, 
and  do  not  puU  it  down.  The  fashion  of 
better  dwellings,  as  it  chances,  was  a  strong 
one  and  a  long  one.  A  considerable  jjart 
of  London  was  rebuilt  while  it  reigned,  and 
there  the  streets  and  squares  must  stand  for 
no  small  space  of  time.  In  a  word,  when 
art,  beauty,  simplicity,  colour,  form,  and 
use  have  to  be  taught  by  words  to  a  people 
that  has  lost  the  instinct  and  the  luck  of 
these  things  (and,  whether  we  like  it  or 
not,  the  people  of  modern  Europe  are  in 
that  case),  there  is  little  to  be  done  except 
by  the  flux  and  reflux  of  fashion  and  habit. 
We  must  make  the  best  of  that  fact,  and  be 
glad  if  a  good  fashion  is  preached  once  or 
twice  in  our  own  day,  and  not  set  our 
hopes  upon  changes  and  "returns"  and 
"  reforms  "  and  "  revivals."  The  very  name 
of  these  efforts,  and  the  need  for  them, 
speak  for  themselves,  and  limit  the  ex- 
pectations of  the,wise. 

William  Morris  was  certainly  one — 
perhaps  the  chief  one — of  those  who  made 
efforts  to  rebuke  the  singularly  vulgar  and 
ugly  habits  which  they  found  prevalent. 
Others,  his  contemporaries,  worked  too,  but 
he  was  certainly  an  early  revivalist.  Too 
young  to  be  one  of  the  pre-Eaphaelites, 
he  inspired  himself  from  their  initiative, 
but  did  what  they  never  attempted.  The 
Brotherhood  seem  to  have  accepted  the 
"  turned"  table-legs,  the  white  and  crimson, 
and  the  bead  mats  as  they  found  them ;  at 
least  one  must  suppose  so,  by  the  case  of  an 
interior  painted  by  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  as  his 
idea  of  a  "  handsome  "  drawing-room  in  the 
fifties.  They  needed  a  lead  for  the  leap 
over  the  customs  of  expensive  vidgarity ; 
and  William  Morris  seems  to  have  given  it 
later — in  the  sixties.  It  took  ten  more  7  ears 
for  domestic  art  to  come  to  popularity,  the 
first  step  towards  the  rush  to  destruction. 

Mr.  Aymer  Vallance  writes  frankly  in  the 
tone  of  an  eulogist ;  and  his  services  as  a 
zealous  showman  are  very  welcome  while  it 
is  a  question  of  wall-papers,  dyes,  oilcloths, 
tapestries,  and  even  architecture.  We  need 
the  illustrations,  which  are  most  carefully 
produced,  and  we  are  generally  well  inclined 
toward  an  expert  explanation  or  commentary. 
But  it  is  otherwise  with  the  poetry.  There 
are  critics  of  poetry,  and  they  have  their 
own  expertise,  but  the  author  of  William 
Morris  would  certainly  not  claim  to  be  one 
of  the  few,  and  his  essay  on  Morris's  poetry 
is  the  only  section  of  his  otherwise  excellent 
book  that  might  have  been  dispensed  with. 


•Because  the  subject  of  the  Memoir  was  poet 
and  designer  both,  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  the  author,  being  a  student 
of  design  (as  Mr.  Vallance  evidently  is), 
should  also  be  a  writer  of  authority  on 
poetry.  What  woidd  Mr.  Vallance  think  of 
a  Professor  of  Poetry  (even)  who  should 
undertake  to  deal  with  the  wall-papers  ? 
Morris's  great  range  of  work  does  not 
bestow  a  like  comprehensiveness  upon  any 
one  of  his  appreciators. 

Morris  was  stern  towards  the  thing  called 
"taste  "  in  France,  and  his  domestic  decora- 
tion was  exclusively  fitted  for  English  houses, 
English  towns,  and  the  surrounding  of 
English  orchards  and  gardens — "  garths  and 
closes,"  we  should  say.  Wood  is  the  most 
important  of  the  materials  of  an  interior  in 
the  Morris  fashion,  and  the  surfaces  are  all 
homely,  humble,  and  opaque.  Lucid  marbles, 
effects  of  burnishing  or  metal,  are  not 
in  the  Morris  scheme,  and  serge  seems 
more  suitable  than  sUk.  Morris  himself 
went  so  far  as  to  charge  marble  with  a 
certain  measure  of  vnilgarity,  and  this  in 
itself  is  a  rather  curious  sign  of  insularity ; 
it  betokens  an  association — a  London  asso- 
ciation— of  gold  and  marble  with  the 
restaurant.  Gold  and  marble  and  ivory  in 
the  South  have  a  widely  different  tradition. 
But  is  a  Morris  room  in  Italy  a  thinkable 
thing  ?  However,  as  we  in  England  do,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  fit  our  houses  with  wood 
and  spread  thin  paper  upon  our  gritty  walls 
(the  combination  is  really  a  deplorably 
inappropriate  one),  and  are  glad  to  get 
cotton  printed  because  we  cannot  have  linen 
embroidered,  Morris  was  precisely  the 
reformer  we  needed.  He  accepted  the 
lowly  materials  and  taught  us  to  like  them 
for  their  own  qualities  and  to  treat  them 
accordingly.  We  —  personally  —  have  a 
quarrel  with  him  for  his  love  of  "patterns," 
or  repeating  designs.  In  despite  of  the 
most  respectable  precedent,  we  are  strongly 
of  opinion  that  a  diaper  is  very  well,  and 
that  a  plain  and  blank  surface  is  very  well, 
but  that  a  design  of  any  kind  of  sequence, 
multiplied  without  a  beginning  or  end,  is  at 
best  a  doubtful  good.  We  have  this  doubt 
about  the  very  cover  of  Mr.  Vallance's 
handsome  book.  "What  is  the  matter,  we 
ask,  in  the  peculiarly  apt  phrase  of  choice 
American — what  is  the  matter  with  a  plain 
colour  when  it  is  a  good  one  (and  aU  thanks 
to  Morris  for  helping  us  to  good  ones)  ? 
Why,  nothing  is  the  matter  with  it — it  looks 
so  well — until  the  Morris  pattern  is  applied 
to  it,  and  then  it  really  pleases  less.  The 
repeating  pattern  is  the  child  of  machinery  ; 
it  is  modern,  modern.  Whereas  we  had 
corrupt,  fooli.sh,  tedious,  and  vulgar  repeat- 
ing patterns  before  Morris  came,  and  have 
had  exceedingly  taking,  naif,  innocent,  and 
clever  repeating  patterns  since  his  coming, 
we  are  much  in  his  debt.  He  prepared  for 
us  many  a  charming  corridor  of  yellow  and 
white  and  blue  and  white,  so  that  the  open- 
ing of  the  front  door  gives  us  a  welcome, 
and  he  has  chastened  the  average  drawing- 
room  and  made  it  take  its  middle-class  place 
gracefully,  so  losing  its  reproach.  But 
there  is  a  further  simplicity,  a  region  of 
taste  where  the  coloured  is  more  favoured 
than  the  papered  IMon-is  wall. 

Mr.    Vallance     shows     us    how    Morris 
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arranged  his  Kelmscott  printed  page,  but 
does  not  convince  us  that  the  shortening  of 
the  spaces  between  words,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  effect  of  white,  is  not  a  hindrance  to 
pleasant  legibility ;  nor  will  he  jiersuade 
the  poets  to  write  nothing  but  metre 
that  shall  cover  the  paper  completely.  It  is 
distressing  to  think  of  the  amount  of  white 
quite  unarchitecturally  placed,  and,  indeed, 
at  random  as  regards  the  construction  of  the 
print,  which  the  ode  must  expose  where 
a  thoughtless  poet  has  taken  a  very  short 
line  for  a  cadence. 

Into  some  inconsistencies  the  revivalist  is 
obliged  to  fall,  and  it  would  be  too  easy  to 
display  Morris's.  He  heads  the  first  poem 
in  his  own  book,  "  Here  begin  Poems  By  the 
Way,  Written  by  William  Morris.  And 
first  is  the  Poem  called  From  the  Upland 
to  the  Sea,"  and  we  know  the  style  of  his 
prose.  But  off  duty,  he  could  write  English 
that  was  not  only  usual  but  common — for 
instance,  "  The  structure  may  be  more  or  less 
masked,  and  some  designers  take  a  great 
deal  of  pains  io  do  so."  This  is  not  old 
English,  and  neither  is  it  precisely  grammar. 
But  whithersoever  he  went  his  biograjiher 
follows  him  loyally.  Mr.  Vallance  has  done 
liis  work  not  only  with  enthusiasm,  but  with 
discretion,  and  his  success  is  assured  by 
thorough  labour  in  a  considerable  task. 


AN   OXFOED   DON. 

The  Philosophical  Lectures  and  JRemains  of 
Richard  Lewis  Nettleship.  Edited,  with  a 
Biographical  Sketch,  by  A.  C.  Bradley 
and  G.  R.  Benson.  In  2  vols.  (Mac- 
millan.) 

A  siNGULAELY  attractive  personahty  is  re- 
vealed in  Prof.  Bradley's  "  Biog^-aphical 
Sketch  "  of  Eichard  Lewis  Nettleship.  The 
memoir  has  the  advantage  over  most 
memoirs,  in  that  it  is  contained  in  some 
fifty  pages  instead  of  a  couple  of  volumes, 
and  within  these  narrow  limits  of  space 
Prof.  Bradley  contrives  to  draw  a  portrait 
which  goes  far  to  attain  the  expressed  object 
with  which  it  was  undertaken.  This  is,  in 
the  biographer's  own  words,  to  "  explain  in 
some  degree  the  great  influence  he  exerted 
on  his  pupils  and  friends,  and  the  impression 
of  '  uncommonness  '  which  he  almost  invari- 
ably left  even  on  acquaintances." 

The  external  history  of  Lewis  Nettleship's 
life  is,  except  for  its  tragic  end,  of  the 
slightest  and  most  uneventfid.  After  a 
brilliant  career  at  Ujjpingham  and  BaUiol,  he 
had  purposed  to  wi-ite  upon  art  and  to  work 
among  the  poor  in  London.  An  offer  of  a 
BaUiol  tutorship  induced  him  to  stay  in 
Oxford,  and  in  Oxford  he  remained  until  his 
death,  teaching  philosophy,  and  gradually 
becoming,  after  T.  H.  Green's  death,  "the 
strongest  intellectual  and  spiritual  force  felt 
within  the  college."  In  1893  he  went,  as 
he  was  fond  of  doing,  to  the  Alps.  He 
made  several  ascents,  and  the  guides  noticed 
that  he  was  generally  silent  in  the  valley, 
but  "as  soon  as  they  got  up  into  the  high 
air  he  seemed  to  be  another  person,  so 
joyous  and  fuU  of  song  and  talk."  On 
August  24  he  started  to  go  up  Mont  Blanc 


by  the  Aiguille  and  Dome  du  Gouter.  A 
violent  storm  came  on,  and  the  party  spent 
the  night  in  a  hole  cut  in  the  ice.  This  is 
Prof.  Bradley's  account  of  the  end  : 

"  Nettleship  acted  in  his  last  hours  as  his 
friends  would  have  expected  of  hini.  During 
the  night  he  was  cheerful :  the  guides  were  too 
depressed  to  sing,  and  he  sang  to  them.  In 
the  morning  he  ate,  aud  pressed  them  in  vain 
to  eat.  After  a  while  as  the  storm  showed  no 
sign  of  abating,  he  proposed  to  start ;  some 
such  words  as  '  II  faut  faire  quelque  chose : 
mourir  ici  ce  serait  mourir  en  laches,'  were 
almost  his  last.  The  gvudes  objected ;  but  he 
answered  only,  '  Allons,'  and  stf  j>ped  into  the 
storm,  and  they  followed  him.  They  had 
thought  him  the  strongest  of  the  three,  but  it 
was  not  long  before  he  fell,  and,  when  they 
ran  to  him,  grasped  them  each  by  a  hand,  and 
died." 

Nettleship  was  a  man  who  was  felt  by  all 
who  knew  him  to  be  living  on  a  high  plane. 
He  took  existence  seriously,  was  concerned 
with  its  problems  and  its  meanings.  The 
ultimate  exjjression  of  his  nature,  as  with 
Browning's  grammarian,  was  the  desire  to 
know  truth.  A  man  of  the  world  he  was 
not,  hardly  even  a  man  of  books.  Second- 
rate  books,  like  second-rate  philosophy,  he 
detested.  His  travelling  companions  on  his 
last  journey  to  Switzerland  were  Spinoza's 
Ethics  and  the  shilling  selection  from 
Browning.  He  was  fond  of  art,  and  stiU 
more  fond  of  music :  the  hearing  of  music 
seemed  to  him  "almost  the  only  reasonable 
form  of  worship."  He  was  not  a  markedly 
social  man ;  at  afternoon  teas  "  a  feeling  of 
unreality  and  futility  came  over  him  and  made 
him  dumb";  but  he  made  close  friendships, 
and  liked  digging  in  his  garden,  children, 
moors,  and  mountains.  Though  a  serious 
man,  he  was  far  from  a  prig :  he  rowed — 
one  remembers  him  taking  a  regular  oar 
in  the  "  Ancient  Mariners  "  crew  ;  he  had 
a  sense  of  humour,  and  enjoyed  sunshine 
and  laziness.  Those  who  did  not  know  him 
sometimes  thought  his  moral  judgments 
undidy  lax ;  but  he  had  the  imagination 
wliich  sees  all  round  a  case.  Nor  was  he 
in  any  way  a  pedant.     Says  Prof.  Bradley  : 

"  Another  might  notice  that  he  did  not  use 
philosophical  formulas,  would  even  put  them 
asirle  with  a  certain  impatience,  and  would 
discuss  anything  that  concerned  human  nature 
with  the  interest  of  a  novelist,  with  almost 
startling  frankness,  and  with  a  ready  sympathy 
for  well-nigh  any  kind  of  passion  or  difficulty. 
He  would  have  winced  to  know  it,  but  it  is  the 
fact  that  he  gave  the  impression  of  Hviug  on 
a  height,  and  of  carrying  something  of  an 
ideal  atmosphere  into  the  most  every-day 
occupations." 

As  is  so  often  the  case  with  a  famous 
Oxford  don,  Nettleship's  actual  literary 
achievement  was  very  slight  when  com- 
pared with  his  abilities.  He  took  a  part 
in  the  translation  of  Lotze's  Logik  ;  he  began 
a  history  of  the  Normans  in  Italy,  but  set 
it  aside  when  called  upon  to  write  a  Memoir 
of  T.  H.  Green,  and  never  took  it  up  again. 
This  Memoir  was,  perhaps,  his  finest  bit  of 
work.  At  an  earlier  date  he  had  written 
an  essay  on  Plato^s  Theory  of  Education  in  a 
volume  called  Hellenica,  and  had  been  invited 
to  return  to  the  subject  in  a  small  book  on 
Platonism  for  the  S.P.C.K.  The  scope  of 
the  design  grew,  but  before  his  death  he 


had  completed  the  section  dealing  with 
Plato's  Ethics.  Tliis  is  now  printed  among 
his  Ronains,  and  to  it  Prof.  Bradley,  who 
is  responsible  for  the  first  volume  of  the 
book,  adds  a  few  letters  and  brief  papers  on 
philosophical  subjects,  and  a  set  of  lectures 
on  Logic.  In  the  second  volume  Mr.  G.  R. 
Benson  prints  a  longer  and  more  elaborate 
set  of  lectures  on  Plato's  RcpuUic.  Nettle- 
ship was  in  the  habit  of  lecturing  from  the 
briefest  notes,  and  the  editors  have,  there- 
fore, had  recourse  to  the  very  full  reports 
made  by  several  of  his  hearers — not  in 
every  way,  perhaps,  a  very  satisfactory 
process.  Thus  the  finished  literary  work 
now  offered  us  is  very  slight,  and  one 
regrets  it  the  more,  because  both  the  essays 
on  Plato's  Ethics,  and  the  letters,  in  their 
several  ways,  give  evidence  of  no  inconsider- 
able skdl  with  the  pen.  This  is  from  a 
letter  written  in  Italy : 

"  Yesterday  the  weather  got  splendid  again, 
and  I  went  out  for  five  hours  in  the  afternoon 
aud  got  right  away  among  the  hills,  where 
little  country  roads  wind  in  and  out,  letting 
you  see  down  deep  valleys  with  tiny  tumbling 
brooks,  and  here  and  there  a  sudden  sight  of 
Florence,  Hke  a  glorified  Oxford  from  a  glorified 
Stow  Wood,  and  every  now  and  then  a  patch  of 
poplars  breaks  the  greyness  of  the  olives  into 
golden  spray,  and  you  hear  now  and  then  a 
nightingale  in  the  blazing  sunlight  which 
would  burn  you  up  if  there  weren't  a  great 
wind  which  makes  you  almost  drunk  with  its 
Ijuoyauoy,  and  the  clearness  of  the  hill-lines 
against  the  sky  makes  you  jump  every  time 
you  look  up,  and  gradually  the  sun  goes  down 
and  the  wind  with  it,  and  the  hills  get  purple, 
and  the  whole  great  valley  of  the  Amo  brims 
with  a  level  light." 

It  cannot  be  said  that  these  Remains  go 
far  to  explain  Nettleship's  Oxford  reputation 
as  the  successor  of  Green  and  the  champion 
of  idealistic  thought.  The  essay  on  Plato's 
Ethics  and  the  lectures  on  the  Republic  are 
both  of  them  excellent,  real  contributions 
to  the  already  considerable  body  of  Oxford 
writing  on  the  subject.  But  they  are  mainly 
expository,  and  in  a  less  degree  critical ;  in 
no  sense  constructive.  It  is  in  Logic,  of 
course,  that  an  Oxford  lecturer  declares 
himself.  Logic  being  interpreted,  by  the 
custom  of  the  place,  as  covering  not  merely 
scientific  and  dialectic  method,  but  also  the 
psychology  of  cognition  and  that  part  of 
metaphysics  which  deals  with  the  ultimate 
nature  of  knowledge.  But  we  venture  to 
doubt  whether  the  Logic  lectures  here  given 
were  really  worth  printing  in  their  present 
form.  They  are  vague,  indefinite,  un- 
satisfying ;  they  neither  state  clearly  nor 
attempt  to  decide  the  central  problems  on 
which  the  lecturer's  opinion  would  be  valu- 
able ;  they  are  certainly  too  much  concerned 
witli  purely  verbal  discussions.  The  fact  is, 
that,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  the  educational 
force  in  Nettleship  was  not  his  lectures,  but 
his  personahty.  Those  who  heard  him  will 
tell  you:  "There  wasn't  very  much  in  his 
lectures,  and  he  generally  contradicted  him- 
self once  or  twice  in  the  morning,  but  it  was 
good  to  see  the  man  thinking  the  thing  out 
there  before  you  "  ;  and  Prof.  Bradley  lays 
stress  on  the  way  in  which,  like  a  second 
Plato,  he  woidd  help  those  pupils  who  came 
into  direct  contact  with  him  in  working  out 
their  difficulties.      They  were  "  led  into  a 
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i  int  attempt  to  examine  the  position  stated, 
niid  to  get  from  it  nearer  to  the  truth  which 
I  ley  were  believQil  to  he  anxious  to  find." 
L'his  is  stimulus,  and,  after  all,  stimulus, 
lather  than  the  inculcation  of  particular 
theories,  is  the  proper  business  of  the 
educator, 


THE  NEW  PSYCHOLOGY. 

The  New  PsyckoJogy.  By  E.  W.  Scripture, 
Ph.D.  "  Contemporary  Science  Series." 
(Walter  Scott.) 
Tt  is  well  known  that  in  America  the  study 
of  psychology  is  prosecuted  with  zeal  and 
enthusiasm.  In  addition  to  other  modes  of 
training  and  discipline  in  this  department 
of  scientific  inquiry,  there  is  scarcely  a 
university  or  coUege  of  note  in  the  United 
States  which  has  not  its  well-equipped 
psj'chological  laboratory.  Energetic  dis- 
ciples of  Wundt— the  master  in  Leipzig — 
are  scattered  over  the  country  :  Von 
Miinsterberg  has  himself  been  working  and 
teaching  at  Harvard.  And  the  spirit  of 
enthusiasm  which  actuates  the  teachers  has 
been  caught  by  a  large  and  increasing  body 
of  students. 

Here  in  England  the  case  is  different. 
Some  of  Mr.  Francis  Galton's  admirable 
anthropometric  investigations  deal,  indeed, 
with  problems  similar  to  those  which  are 
exereisins  the  patient  ingenuity  and  skill 
of  American  investigators.  At  Cambridge 
there  has  been  for  some  three  or  four 
years  a  psychological  laboratory  ;  and  one 
is  projected  in  London  in  connexion  with 
University  College.  It  cannot  be  said, 
however,  that  in  England  generally  either 
teachers  or  students  show  that  lively  and 
energetic  zeal  in  tliis  department  of  p.sycho- 
logical  study  which  characterises  our  cousins 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  No 
doubt,  that  tyrannical  and  ubiquitous  person, 
the  examiner,  is  partly  to  blame,  if  blame 
there  be,  for  this  state  of  matters.  But 
the  examiner  is  the  product  of  his  time — 
the  expression  of  the  Zeitgeist  of  his  age' 
and  country.  Why,  then,  is  it  that  labora- 
ory  work  in  psychology  is  less  devotedly 
prosecuted  here  than  in  America  ?  Is  it 
that  we  regard  the  results  liitherto  attained 
as  incommensurate  with  the  labour  and 
cost  which  have  gone  to  their  production  ? 
Or  is  it  that  these  results  have  been  hidden 
from  the  public  eye  in  technical  journals 
and  specialist  reviews  ?  If  this  be  the 
reason.  Dr.  Scripture's  work  descriptive  of 
the  methods  and  outcome  of  laboratory 
psychology  is  especially  opportune.  We 
here  have  facilities  for  gauging  the  work 
done,  and  the  means  by  which  it  has  been 
accomplished . 

The  title  of  Dr.  Scripture's  work — Thf 
New  Psychologn — seems  to  imply  that  the 
whole  of  psychology  is  to  be  rebuilt  on 
the  new  foundations  securely  laid  in  the 
laboratory.  Others  may  perhaps  hold  that 
the  keynote  of  modern  psychology  is  the 
genetic  treatment  wliich  has  been  intro- 
duced bv  the  cnnception  of  evolution — a 
genetic  treatment  fm-  vv'iiic'i  accurate  analysis 
is  but  the  preliminary  discipline.  Of  this 
there  is  little  or  nothing  in  Dr.  Scripture's 


work.  Genetic  problems  are  conspicuous 
by  their  absence.  Nor  is  there  any  attempt 
at  analysis  of  the  so-called  mental  faculties 
which  teacher  and  student  alike  must  employ 
in  dealing  with  the  results  of  psychological 
experiment.  Dr.  Scripture's  attitude  is  here 
somewhat  peculiar  and  characteristic  : 

"In  using  the  word  'sensation,'"  he  says, 
"lam  not  introdaciog  any  of  the  technical 
terms  usually  eimiloyed  in  psychology.  We 
here  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  usual  distinc- 
tion between  '  sensations '  as  elements  of  mind, 
'  percepts '  as  compounds,  &c.  In  practice  this 
distinction  is  not  carried  out.  The  subject  of 
colour  is  treated  under  the  heading  of  sensation, 
whereas  much  of  the  colour  work  deals  with 
highly  compound  mental  facts.  Again,  under 
the  heading  '  perception '  you  will  find,  for 
example,  the  whole  treatment  of  space,  whereas 
the  elements  of  space  are  as  simple  as  anything 
in  mental  life.  With  terms  such  as  sensation, 
perception,  intellection,  emotion,  conation,  &c., 
we  have  nothing  to  do.  We  shall  find  all  the 
facts  of  mental  life  in  their  proper  places,  and  — 
I  venture  to  hope — in  connexions  more  natural 
and  intelligible  than  when  arranged  grouped 
to  suit  a  particultr  scheme  of  classification. 
Therefore,  when  I  use  a  word  like  sensation, 
feeling,  emotion,  &c.,  I  do  so  only  in  the 
meanings  implied  in  common  speech." 

A  little  further  on,  in  speaking  of  judg- 
ment, he  says  : 

"  Here,  again,  I  use  a  term  in  the  meaning 
given  to  it  by  everybody.  Speculate  as 
much  as  you  please  about  the  processes  of 
logical  thought  involved ;  but,  when  I  lift 
two  weights  and  say  '  unequal,'  I  know 
nothing  of  such  processes.  I  huve  a  very 
definite  feeling  that  I  express  by  saying  '  un- 
equal.' and  it  is  this  feeling  that  I  term 
judgment.  The  expression  for  this  feeling  is 
found,  f.jr  this  particular  case,  in  a  certain 
difference  between  weights.  Inaccuracy  of 
judgment  is  the  term  appliel  to  this  dif- 
ference." 

Coming  to  closer  quarters,  however,  with 
the  methods  and  results  of  the  new 
psychology,  we  may  say  that  the  methods 
are  :  first,  the  employment  of  experiment  in 
place  of  unlimited  observation  ;  secondly,  the 
use  of  instruments  and  apparatus  of  physical 
precision  ;  and  thirdly,  the  application  to  the 
data  tlius  obtained  of  accurate  and  ap- 
proved statistical  treatment.  Oi  these  we 
may  say  tliat  they  are  in  themselves 
good  and  essentially  scientific.  Any- 
thing which  conduces  to  the  disen- 
tangling of  special  problems  from  the 
intricate  web  of  phenomena  presented  to 
observation,  anj'thing  which  serves  to  make 
our  experiments  precise  and  their  rosidts 
capable  of  exact  expression,  anything  which 
enables  us  to  deal  accurately  with  masses  of 
data,  is  to  be  welcomed.  But  when  wo 
inquire  how  far  these  excellent  methods  are 
applicable  in  the  study  of  mental  phenomena 
we  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  struck  by  the 
narrow  limitations  of  the  field  in  which  they 
have  liitherto  lieen  employed  with  sut^cess. 
The  time  element  in  certain  relatively  simple 
mental  processes  has  been  ascertained  with 
praiseworthy  exactitude  ;  and  its  bearing  on 
the  personal  equation  in  astronomical  obser- 
vation is  sufficiently  well  known.  But  have 
these  time-reaction  observations  served  to 
throw  much  illuminating  light  on  the 
essential  nature  of  psychological  processes 
as   such?      If,  as  a  matter  of  opinion,  we 


must  answer  this  question  in  the  negative, 
we  do  so  with  no  desire  to  underrate  the 
value  of  the  facts  in  themselves.  Every 
accurately  determined  fact  is  of  value.  Of 
such  is  science  built.  But  we  may  fairly 
ask  how  far  any  given  fact  is  of  importance 
to  the  building  as  a  whole !  This  is  the 
kind  of  question  we  feel  bound  to  ask  with 
regard  to  the  bearing  of  the  time  element 
on  our  conceptions  of  human  psychology. 
Or  we  may  put  the  question  in  this  form  : 
If  we  were  stiU  ignorant  of  these  time-facts 
by  how  much  would  the  science  of  psy- 
chology, as  a  whole,  be  the  poorer '? 

There  is  a  good  deal  that  is  interesting 
in  Dr.  Scripture's  treatment  of  Energy 
in  Part  III.,  and  of  Space — bodily,  tactual, 
monocular,  and  binocular — in  Part  IV. 
Everywhere  the  same  informing  purpose  is 
evident — to  reach  quantitative  results  by 
physical  processes.  There  is,  indeed,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  some  failure  on  the  author's 
part  to  distinguish  clearly  the  objective 
aspect  of  experience  from  the  subjective 
aspect : 

"Is  the  standard  of  energy,"  he  asks,  "a 
physical  or  a  psj'chological  one  P  Just  as  in 
the  case  of  time,  the  establishment  of  standards 
of  energy  is  made  on  the  basis  of  our  mental 
experience.  By  an  effort,  by  the  exertion  of 
force,  we  push  and  pull  objects  about;  we  thus 
derive  our  notions  of  bodies  as  exerting  forces 
on  one  another.  In  lifting  a  weight  we  feel 
the  force  of  gravity  ;  in  stopping  a  flying  ball 
we  feel  the  work  of  resistance.  Modern 
mechanics  defines  force  in  terms  of  mass  and 
acceleration — te.,  the  movement  of  a  given 
mass  through  a  given  distance  in  a  given  time. 
In  this  way  we  regard  it  only  as  an  unknown 
factor  related  to  motion ;  but  this  aHstraction 
dues  not  mean  anything  to  us  mentally  till  we 
imigine  some  muscular  force  behind  it.  The 
standard  of  energy  is  thus  both  a  physic*!  and 
a  psychological  one.  It  is  physical  because 
it  is  ultimately  established  by  instrumental 
means ;  it  is  psychological  because  no  sten  of 
the  process  goes  outside  of  our  exper  ence." 

Our  impression  is  that  there  is  a  good 
deal  here  that  is  as  debatable  physically 
as  it  is  psychologically.  AVe  thought  that 
mechanics,  having  defined  force  in  terms  of 
mass  and  acceleration,  cheerfully  left  the 
"  unknown  factor  related  to  motion  "  to  the 
metaphysician.  This,  however,  is  a  ques- 
tion for  physicists  to  discuss.  We  turn 
rather  to  the  p.sychological  question.  If 
the  standard  of  energy  "  is  a  psychological 
one  because  no  step  of  the  process  goes 
outside  of  our  experience,"  what  in  the 
whole  range  of  the  physical  and  natural 
sciences,  securely  founded,  as  we  believe, 
on  experience,  is  not  psychological?  Our 
common  e.'wperience  presents  an  objective 
aspect  with  which  the  physical  and  natural 
sciences  properly  deal,  and  a  subjective 
aspect  wliich  it  is  the  business  of  the 
psychologist  to  elucidate.  The  identifica- 
tion of  tlie  two  because  they  both  fall 
under  the  general  head  of  experience,  can 
result  in  nothing  but  confusion, 

We  are  of  opinion  that  those  who  advocate 
laboratory  motliods  in  psychology,  where 
physical  processes  and  instruments  are  so 
largely  used,  must  steadily  keep  this  dis- 
tinction in  view.  The  experience  they  gain 
ill  the  laboratory,  in  common  with  all  our 
experience,  has  a  psychological  aspect,  and 
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it  ia  in  this  aspect  alone  that  their  results 
are  of  value  for  the  science  of  mind.  Here 
again,  therefore,  we  must  ask,  how  far  have 
the  quantitative  results  hitherto  obtained  in 
the  psychological  laboratory,  interesting 
and  valuable  in  themselves,  tended  so  com- 
pletely to  modify  our  conceptions  of  the 
science  as  to  justify  the  claims  of  the  New 
Psychology?  AVe  freely  admit  the  great 
importance  of  Weber's  law  as  generalised 
by  Fechner  and  his  successors  ;  but  can  one 
seriously  maintain  the  view  that  this 
generalisation,  or  all  the  generalisations  set 
forth  in  Dr.  Scripture's  book,  taken  collec- 
tively, have  served  to  remodel  psychology, 
and  thus  to  render  valid  the  pretensions  of 
the  "New"  science?  If  we  answer  this 
question  in  the  negative  we  may  per- 
haps find  herein  the  reason  why  English 
psychologists  have  been  seemingly  unable  to 
share  to  the  full  Dr.  Scripture's  picturesque 
enthusiasm  for  his  special  department  of 
research.  For  him  it  is  essential ;  for  them 
accessory. 

Lest  it  should  seem  from  the  tone  of  these 
remarks  that  we  are  out  of  sympathy  with 
investigations  such  as  are  described  in  the 
work  under  consideration,  it  may  be  said  in 
conclusion  that  this  is  not  the  case.  We 
believe  ourselves  to  be  in  sympathy  with  all 
good,  honest  scientific  work  ;  and  much  that 
deserves  this  praise  has  been  done  by  Dr. 
Scripture  and  his  confreres.  We  hope  that 
the  Psychological  Laboratory  in  Gower- 
street  will  fulfil  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions of  its  founders,  and  will  train  young 
men  in  accuracy  of  method  and  of  thought. 
But  we  shoidd  deem  it  a  misfortune  if  these 
young  men,  in  their  devotion  to  the  new 
psychology,  should  neglect  the  old,  and 
should  fancy  that  the  necessarily  restricted 
plot  of  the  laboratory  ground  were  an 
adequate  sample  of  the  far  wider  and  richer 
field  which  psychology  has  to  offer  for  their 
patient  and  careful  study.  In  a  word,  we 
regard  the  science  which  takes  for  its  pro- 
vince the  interpretation  of  mental  phenomena 
as  so  extensive  and  varieil  that  many  workers 
on  many  methods  may  find  ample  scope  for 
their  diverse  labours.  By  all  means  let  us 
have  laboratory  work  and  laboratory  in- 
struction. But  let  us  not  suppose  that  this 
is  the  whole  of  psychology,  or  even  that  the 
science  of  mental  phenomena  is  likely  to  be 
entirely  reconstituted  on  new  foundations. 


JOUENALISM  ON  LITEEATURE. 

Victorian  Literature.  By  Clement  K.  Shorter 

(James  Bowden.) 
Mr.  Shorter  is  one  of  the  few  men  who 
would  have  dared  to  undertake  this  work. 
To  review  critically  so  many  and  diverse 
living  writers,  and  writers  recently  living, 
as  those  treated  of  in  these  pages  requires 
no  little  courage.  Mr.  Shorter  has  not 
shirked  his  task  ;  but  we  cannot  think  that 
he  has  adecjuately  performed  it.  A  book 
issued  under  such  a  title  as  this  must  be  one 
of  two  things  :  either  it  must  justly  appraise 
the  work  covered  by  the  term  "  Victorian 
Literature";  display  the  general  trend  of 
the  period  ;  make  clear  the  advance  or  retro- 
gression, and  throw  a  strong  light  on  the 
leading  influences ;  or  it  must  serve  a  useful  I 


purpose  as  an  extensive  and  authoritative 
collection  of  names,  dates,  and  facts.  Mr. 
Shorter' s  volume  seems  to  us  to  fall  between 
these  two  requirements.  It  is  too  small  and 
incomplete  to  be  of  use  on  the  reference 
shelf ;  while,  although  many  of  his  judg- 
ments are  sound,  we  miss  in  Mr.  Shorter,  as 
critic,  any  comprehensiveness  of  outlook. 
He  can  dogmatise  superficially  on  each 
writer  under  iinmodiato  notice,  but  you  look 
in  vain  for  an  intelligent  grasp  of  the  essen- 
tial qualities  of  the  makers  of  the  era  of 
which  he  treats.  He  says  nothing  of 
their  action  and  reaction  upon  each  other. 
Let  us  take  an  example.  One  of  the 
most  conspicuous  literary  features  of  the 
past  ten  years  has  been  the  rise  of  what 
may  be  called  the  Greater  Britain  School 
of  fiction.  Under  the  influence  of  a  new 
writer  fiction  (and  the  Victorian  age  is  the 
age  of  the  novel)  suddenly  shook  itself 
free  of  certain  old  conventions.  There  is 
no  need  to  enumerate  the  tenets  of  this 
school.  It  sufiices  to  say  that  its  ex- 
ponents aim  at  setting  forth  facts  as  they  are, 
and  that  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  is  at  the  head 
of  it.  Yet  this  is  how  Mr.  Shorter  dismisses 
Mr.  Kipling  : 

"Another  living  poet  who  has  been  well 
and  justly  praised  is  Rudyard  Kipling'.  He 
made  his  earliest  fame  as  a  writer  of  nhoit 
stories  of  Indian  military  life.  '  Soldiers 
Three  '  and  '  Wee  Willie  Winkie  '  have  entirely 
captivated  the  imagination  of  Mr.  Kipling's 
contemporaries.  It  is  as  a  poet,  however,  that 
he  will  perhaps  longest  retain  his  hold  upon 
them.  His  'Barrack-room  Ballads'  (1892) 
are  finely  touched  with  that  martial  spirit 
which  so  strongly  appeals  to  the  heart  of  our 
nation." 

Nothing,  you  perceive,  of  Mr.  Kipling's  im- 
pingement upon  his  brother  novelists — 
nothing  of  The  Secen  Sens.  The  truth 
probably  is,  that  Mr.  Shorter  does  not  care 
for  Mr.  Kipling's  style,  and  deplores,  as 
he  has  every  right  to  do,  his  vogue.  But, 
this  being  so,  how  much  more  valuable  his 
book  would  be  had  he  made  it  a  genuine 
reilectionof  his  own  creed  throughout,  instead 
of  sometimes  passing  an  opinion  of  his  own 
and  sometimes  merely  recording  the  common- 
place verdict  of  contemporary  journalism ! 
An  honest,  if  heretical,  book  is  worth  a 
thousand  hurried  compilations. 

Concerning  many  of  our  points  of  differ- 
ence we  will  say  nothing ;  but  Mr.  Shorter 
occasionally  invites  something  more  than 
disagreement.  For  example,  this  is  not  the 
way  to  write  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton  : 
"  Mrs.  Norton — '  the  Byron  of  poetesses,'  as 
Lockhart  described  her  —  wrote  several 
novels,  Stuart  of  Bunleath  and  Lost  and 
Saved  being  perhaps  the  best  known  in  their 
time,  but  she  lives  now  mainly  in  George 
Meredith's -Owwff  o//^^'  Cross wai/n."  Does  not 
Mr.  Shorter  know  that  this  story  has  been 
denied  both  by  Lord  Duiierin  and  Mr. 
Meredith  ?  Again,  it  is  not  correct  to  call 
Borrow  "  the  most  famous  traveller  of  the 
reign."  Sir  Richard  Burton,  whose  name  is 
not  mentioned  by  Mr,  Shorter,  was  a  greater. 
Wilson  is  included,  but  without  reference  to 
the  Noctes  Ambrosiancc.  Dr.  ,Iohn  Brown  has 
no  place  in  Mr.  Shorter' s  pages,  nor  has  the 
late  T.  E.  Brown.  Too  often  Mr.  Shorter 
permits  success  or  popularity  to  be  his 
measure  of  merit. 


BRIEFER    MENTION. 


The  Founders  of  Geolof/ij.     By  Sir  Archibald 
Geikie.     (Macmillan  &  Co.) 

THE  geologists  treated  of  in  these  lectures 
belong  mainly  to  the  last  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  the  first  two  decades 
of  the  nineteenth.  Their  facts  and  their 
theories  have  long  been  absorbed  or  refuted 
by  modern  science,  and  their  personalities 
almost  forgotten.  Sir  Archibald  Geikie  has 
found  it  a  pious  and  a  profitable  task  to 
recall  some  memories  of  men  to  whom  their 
successors  owe  much,  and  from  whose 
careers  they  may  yet  learn  some  lessons. 
With  an  unrivalled  knowledge  of  his  sub- 
ject, and  a  considerable  faculty  of  lucid 
and  happy  exposition.  Sir  Archibald  tells 
the  tales  of  Guettard  and  his  early  geologi- 
cal maps  ;  of  Desmarest  and  the  great  con- 
troversy as  to  the  nature  of  basalt ;  of  the 
rival  schools  of  Neptunists  and  Vulcanists 
that  clustered  round  Werner  and  Hutton ; 
of  Smith,  Sedgwick,  and  Murchison  and 
the  stratigraphy  of  the  English  beds.  The 
lectures  were  originally  delivered  at  the 
John  Hopkins  University  in  the  United 
States,  and  Sir  Archibald  Geikie  speaks 
with  enthusiasm  of  the  great  field  open  to 
geological  science  in  America,  and  of  the 
good  work  which  American  geologists  are 
already  doing. 

France.       By    Mary    C.    Rowsell.       "The 
Children's  Study."     (T.  Fisher  Unwin.) 

This  little  book  is  a  difficult  piece  of  work 
well  done.  To  tell  the  story  of  a  great 
nation  which  has  existed  for  more  than 
fifteen  hundred  j'ears,  and  to  do  this  in  a 
short  comj)ass  and  with  a  studied  simplicity, 
is  not  an  easy  task.  Miss  Rowsell  seems  to 
have  succeeded  excellently.  She  has  wisely 
kept  her  tale  to  the  more  stirring  side  of 
history,  and  added  the  many  traditions, 
well-found  if  not  always  true,  which  to  the 
ordinary  reader  stand  in  place  of  fact.  It  is 
a  record  of  conquest  and  battle  and  wild 
deeds,  delightful  to  any  child  to  whom  States- 
General  and  Pragmatic  Sanctions  are  things 
of  abhorrence.  And,  though  it  is  full  of  the 
gossip  of  history,  and  though,  as  is  right, 
the  Rolands  and  Bayards  have  the  promin- 
ent places,  there  is  no  lack  of  method,  and 
the  book  is  an  excellent  little  epitome  of  the 
facts  on  the  subject. 


Historical  Portraits.    By  Henry  B.  Wheatley. 

(George  Bell  &  Sons.) 
We  possess  no  detailed  history  of  our  famous 
portraits,  and  Mr.  Wheatley  has  made  no 
attempt  to  supply  the  want.  His  book  is 
an  entertaining  gossip  upon  historical  por- 
traits and  their  painters,  illustrated  with 
some  seventy  reproductions.  He  has  con- 
scientiously gone  over  many  collections  and 
brought  together  a  surjirising  amount  of 
interesting  details.  After  a  slight  summary 
of  the  foremost  British  portrait  painters  he 
has  chapters  on  "  Portrait  Exhibitions  "  and 
"Portrait  Collections,"  and  notes  on  the  chief 
men  and  women  in  each  walk  of  life  whose 
features  have  been  perpetuated.  He  wisely 
refrains  from  art  criticism — in  which  we 
should  doubt  his  excellence — and    confines 
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himself  to  biography  and  anecdote.  The 
book  supxjlies  a  real  want,  and  is  light  and 
attractive  enough  for  the  most  casual  reader. 
It  forms  besides  a  portfolio  of  excellent 
pictures.  There  are  only  two  omissions 
which  one  might  dej)lore.  Surely  a 
Slaughter  and  a  Pickersgill  might  have  been 
omitted  for  the  sake  of  an  example  of  Rae- 
burn,  whose  work  in  this  sphere  has  often  an 
extraordinary  quality  of  power  ?  And  why 
is  there  no  portrait  of  that  best  portrayable 
of  men,  the  Marquis  of  Montrose  ?  Either 
the  1640  by  Jameson,  the  1644  Dobson,  or 
the  famous  1649  picture  by  Honthorst  might 
have  been  selected. 

The  French  Revolution.  Vols.  III.  and  IV' 
By  Justin  H.  McCarthy.  (Chatto  & 
Windus.) 

The  publication  of  these  two  volumes 
brings  to  an  end  Mr.  McCarthy's  somewhat 
ponderous  history  of  the  French  Revolution. 
Few  people,  we  think,  will  find  time  to  read  it ; 
nor  can  we  honestly  regret  the  fact  very  much. 
The  fact  is,  the  book  is  ridiculously  long  and 
diffuse.  In  it  Mr.  McCarthy  has  carried  the 
vice  of  repetition  and  surplusage  to  its 
highest  point.  It  is  conceivable  that 
some  historian  of  monumental  research 
and  erudition  could  have  filled  four 
portly  volumes  of  hard  on  four  hundred 
pages  each  with  the  history  of  a  couple 
of  years  (Mr.  McCarthy's  book  only 
deals  with  the  period  of  1789-1791),  in 
which,  while  every  important  fact  and 
inference  was  included,  none  was  dwelt  on 
at  undue  length ;  but  that  historian  is  not 
Mr.  McCarthy.  The  book  is,  of  course, 
strongly  tinged  with  its  author's  political 
views,  and  as  these  views,  as  applied  to 
the  French  Revolution,  are  by  no  means 
generally  accepted,  the  result  is  a  picture 
of  the  events  of  this  period  which  is  not 
altogether  convincing.  But  though  we  can- 
not congratulate  Mr.  McCarthy  on  his  work 
as  a  whole — indeed,  we  find  a  difficulty  in 
discovering  what  justification  could  be 
pleaded  for  the  publication  of  those  four 
portly  volumes  on  a  period  which  has  been 
very  fuUy  dealt  with  by  historians  already 
—we  gladly  acknowledge  the  evidences  of 
industry  and  wide  reading  which  the  book 
displays.  Mr.  McCarthy  has  studied  con- 
scientiously everything  bearing  upon  his 
subject,  and  his  book  is  a  storehouse  of 
facts,  though  the  statement  of  them  leaves 
much  to  be  desired  in  directness. 

Fletcher' »  The  Faithful  Shepherdess.  Edited  by 
F.  W.  Moorman.  ("  Temple  Dramatists." 
J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.) 

Tins  edition  of  Fletcher's  finest  work,  and 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  pastoral 
dramas,  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  "  Temple 
Dramatists."  Mr.  Moorman  provides  a 
brief,  though  perhaps  sufficient,  introduction 
and  a  few  pages  of  notes.  In  mentioning 
the  English  attempts  at  pastoral  drama 
which  preceded  Fletcher's,  it  was  surely  odd 
to  include  Peele's  lost  "  Huntiug  of  Cupid" 
and  omit  his  extant  and  important  "Arraign- 
ment of  Paris."  We  fail  to  understand 
why  this  edition  was  advertised  only  a  week 
or  so  before  it  appeared  as  edited  by  Prof. 
H.  J.  C.  Grierson. 


Tlte  Age  of  Tennyson.  By  Hugh  Walker. 
("Handijooks  of  English  Literature." 
G.  BeU  &  Sons.) 

This  does  not  come  up  to  the  level  of  some 
of  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  series — not- 
ably, to  that  of  Prof.  Herford's  Age  of  Words- 
worth. It  was  a  difficult  task  to  essay.  The 
absence  of  a  perspective  militated  against 
the  casting  of  things  into  their  proper  pro- 
portion or  the  formation  of  broad  general 
views.  And  the  host  of  minor  writers  who 
had  to  be  marshalled  somehow  almost  neces- 
sarily turned  several  chapters  of  the  book 
into  the  semblance  of  a  biographical 
catalogue.  But,  to  be  frank,  we  doubt 
whether  Prof.  Walker  has  those  briUiant 
gifts  of  literary  exposition  which  would  have 
enabled  him  to  triumph  over  these  obstacles. 
He  knows  his  subject,  of  course — that,  we 
suppose,  is  why  he  is  a  professor  of  it — but 
even  in  the  passages  where  he  has  elbow- 
room,  such  as  the  accounts  of  Carlyle, 
Tennyson,  Browning,  he  does  not  display 
any  particular  freshness  of  perception  or 
any  particular  critical  insight.  He  is 
shown  at  his  best,  perhaps,  in  a  very  true 
analysis  of  the  mental  attitude  of  John 
Henry  Newman  ;  but  for  the  most  part  he  is 
trite,  commonplace,  unsatisfying,  anything 
but  illuminative,  or  even  suggestive.  And 
we  must  confess  that  we  have  come  not  to 
look  for  the  higher  literary  qualities  in  the 
majority  of  these  innumerable  handbooks, 
written  as  so  many  of  them  must  be,  not 
from  any  inward  prompting,  but  merely 
upon  request,  to  fiU.  a  place  in  a  series. 

Gleanings  in  Buddha  Fields :  Studies  of  Hand 
and  Soul  in  the  tar  East.  By  Lascardio 
Hearn.     (Harper.) 

Despite  its  catchpenny  title,  it  is  im- 
possible to  read  a  chapter  of  Mr.  Hearn's 
slight  volume  without  becoming  aware 
that  one  is  in  the  presence  of  a  writer 
whose  acquaintance  with  the  manner  of  life 
and  mode  of  thought  which  obtain  in  the 
fascinating  island  which  for  so  many  years 
he  has  made  his  home  is  more  than  skin- 
deep.  His  sympathy  is  warm  towards  this 
gentle  race  ;  his  comprehension  of  its  ideas, 
his  reverence  for  its  ideals,  spring  out  of 
his  anxious  study  of  both ;  he  has  so  im- 
bibed its  spirit  as,  by  the  aid  of  a  pre- 
existing foundation  of  Western  culture,  to 
be  an  admirable  exjionent  of  its  philosophy 
and  its  theories  of  life.  Of  his  eleven 
chapters  three  have  chiefly  interested  us : 
the  fifth,  upon  faces  in  Japanese  art ;  the 
eighth,  upon  the  Buddhistic  allusions  in 
Japanese  folk-songs  (of  which  the  author 
gives  us  a  number  of  specimens  very  deftly 
Englished) ;  and  the  ninth,  in  which  are 
treated  with  a  surprising  lucidity  the  dis- 
tinctions between  the  popular  and  the  esoteric 
Buddhism,  and  in  particidar  the  extremely 
recondite  concept  of  Nirvana.  It  need  hardly 
be  pointed  out  here  that  his  exposition  of 
this  subject  has  nothing  in  common  with 
what  is  popularly  prated  at  the  Queen's 
Hall  and  elsewhere.  Mr.  Hearn  sets  before 
us  a  people  of  extraordinary  tenderness  and 
sensibility,  inspired  with  a  faith  and  hope 
of  extreme  beauty.  One  incident  exemplifies 
a  native  refinement  that  must  put   to  the 


blush  the  shallow  clamorousness  of  the 
West.  Mr.  Hearn  graphically  tells  us  how 
when  the  war-worn  troops  returned  from 
the  late  campaign  they  were  suffered  to  pass 
in  absolute  silence  through  the  throng  of 
the  citizens — patriotic  exaltation  was  too 
lofty  and  too  sacred  an  emotion  to  express 
itself  through  a  shout.  And  we  have  yet  to 
learn  not  to  drown  the  last  pulsations  of  a 
symphony  with  meaningless  applause. 

A  System  of  Medicitie.  By  Many  Writers, 
EiUted  'by  Thomas  CUfford  AUbutt. 
Vol.  IV.     (Macmillan  &  Co.) 

This  volume  was  to  have  been  the  penulti- 
mate one  in  Messrs.  MacmiUan's  important 
series  of  red-backed  medical  books.  But 
the  editor  now  intimates  that  the  work  will 
not  accommodate  itself  in  the  five  volumes 
originally  proposed.  A  sixth  will  be 
needed ;  but  there  is  little  danger  of  the 
subscribers  complaining,  for  it  is  evident 
that  the  great  object  of  the  publication  is 
likely  to  be  attained — namely,  to  produce  a 
System  of  Medicine  which  shall  be  within 
the  means  of  every  practitioner. 

CasselVs  Family  Doctor.  By  a  Medical 
Man. 

This  book,  as  the  title  implies,  is  in- 
tended for  discreet  use  by  the  heads  of 
a  family.  It  is  claimed  that  with  its  aid 
the  common  ailments  can  be  recognised  and 
dealt  with  properly  up  to  a  certain  point. 
Two  chapters  are  devoted  to  home  nursing, 
and  these  are  eminently  clear  and  practical. 
There  is  also  a  valuable  concluding  chapter 
on  accidents  and  emergencies. 

NEW  EDITIONS. 

The  History  of  the  Foreign  Policy  of  Great 
Britain.  By  Montagu  IBurrows.  (William 
Blackwood  &  Sons.) 

Mb.  Burrows  is  the  Chichele  Professor  of 
Modern  History  at  Oxford,  and  the  chapters 
of  this  book,  which  is  now  issued  at  a  lower 
price,  are  adapted  from  lectures.  Mr. 
Burrows  says  that  since  the  first  edition 
was  published,  more  than  a  year  ago,  the 
principles  of  British  foreign  policy,  as 
traced  in  this  book,  have  been  most  re- 
markably elucidated  by  events. 

St.mjford's  Compendium  of  Geography  and 
Travel  (New  Issue). — North  America 
(Vol.  I.)  :  Canada  and  Newfoundland. 
By  S.  E.  Dawson.     (Edward  Stanford.) 

The  Jubilee  of  the  Queen's  reign  is  advanced 
in  justification  of  this  undertaking.  The 
Empire  "has  become  for  the  first  time 
conscious  of  its  vast  extent "  ;  and  hence 
the  need  of  accurate  statements  of  the 
physical  peculiarities  of  great  tracts  of  the 
world's  surface  dominated  by  the  British 
flag.  Such  a  statement  is  here  attempted  in 
respect  of  our  North  American  dependencies  ; 
and  it  is  very  properly  founded  on  "  the 
latest  reports  presented  to  the  Parliament 
of  Canada  by  the  men,  officials  for  the  most 
part,  who  are  engaged  in  exploring  the 
newer  territories  or  in  collecting  the  in- 
formation necessary  for  the  Dominion  and 
of  its  integral  provinces."  The  illustrative 
maps  are  both  numerous  and  good. 
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NOTES   AND    NEWS. 


IT  may  interest  our  readers  to  be  reminded 
that  ■with,  this  number  the  Academy 
begins  its  second  year  under  the  present 
control.  The  first  number  of  the  new 
series  was  dated  November  14,  1896. 
During  the  past  year  we  have  endeavoured 
to  be  both  just  and  generous ;  and  now 
more  than  ever  are  we  intent  upon  the 
discovery  and  encouragement  of  genuine 
merit  in  literature. 


English  presses  busier.  It  will  be  curiousif  the 
balance  of  power  is  materially  altered ;  for 
there  is  no  denying  the  present  supremacy 
of  Edinburgh  in  the  printing  of  books. 
Three  such  firms  as  Messrs.  Ballantyne  & 
Hanson,  Messrs.  E.  &  E.  Clark,  and  Messrs. 
Constable  (which  are  all  affected  by  the 
strike)  are  not  to  be  easily  matched  south 
of  the  Tweed.  The  extensive  printing  of 
English  books  in  Edinburgh  took  its  rise 
when  the  original  issues  of  the  Waverley 
Novels  advertised  the  name  of  Ballantyne 
everywhere.  A  circumstance  in  Edin- 
burgh's favour — but  Edinburgh  made  it — 
has  been  that  the  printing  -  works  there 
are  lighter,  airier,  cleaner,  and  in  every 
way  better  fitted  for  careful  bookwork  than 
London  establishments.  At  least,  Edinburgh 
says  so. 

As  to  the  causes  of  the  present  strike, 
they  are  such  as  to  compel  sympathy  with  the 
masters.  The  men  demand  a  oO-hour  week, 
without  reduction  of  wages.  Hitherto  the 
Edinburgh  week  has  been  one  of  .52A  hours, 
as  compared  with  the  54-hour  week  which 
stiU  prevails  in  London.  Indeed,  a  .56-hour 
week  is  the  rule  of  some  London  firms,  and 
many  provincial  ones.  The  Edinburgh 
masters  were  therefore  already  at  a  dis- 
advantage when  this  new  demand  was 
sprung  upon  them  in  August.  They 
assert  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
grant  a  week  of  50  hours  while 
rival  London  firms  are  getting  54  hours' 
work  out  of  their  men  for  the  same  wages. 
It  may  be  believed,  however,  that  masters 
and  men,  between  whom  great  respect 
exists,  will  settle  their  differences  speedily. 


Prof.  Ghosh  praises  the  book  highly, 
not  only  for  its  dramatic  quaUties,  but  for 
the  understanding  and  sympathy  it  reveals. 
But  he  has  one  or  two  faults  to  find.  He 
writes : 

"  I  think,  however,  that  the  .sorrows  of  a 
childless  wife  in  India  are  not  nearly  so  great  as 
Mrs.  Steel  describes  them  to  be,  simply  because 
of  that  '  curious  resignation,  that  impassive 
acquiescence,  which,'  she  says,  'does  more  to 
separate  East  from  West  than  all  the  seas 
which  He  between  England  and  India '  ;  and 
because,  even  if  the  barrenness  of  the  first  wife 
necessitates  the  marrjing  of  a  second  (with  a 
view  to  the  future  performance  of  religious 
rites),  there  can  be  no  jealousy  between  the 
two  ;  for  to  them  '  marriage  has  for  its  object 
the  preservation  of  the  hearth  fire,  not  the  fire 
of  passion,  and  the  jealousy  which  is  a  virtue 
to  the  civilised  is  a  crime  to  these  barbarians. ' 
Mi-s.  Steel,  I  fear,  has  also  fallen  into  the 
common  error  (it  would  have  been  a  marvel  had 
she  not)  of  assimiing  that  every  graduate  of  an 
Indian  University  is  a  prig.  The  Indian  gra- 
duate is  also  the  pet  aversion  of  Mr.  Eudyard 
Kipling.  But  both  are  wrong  in  their  assump- 
tions. In  the  discharge  of  my  academical 
duties,  not  so  very  long  ago,  I  came  daily  into 
contact  with  more  than  seven  hundred  under- 
graduates of  the  Calcutta  University,  and  I  did 
not  notice  in  them  as  a  class  any  particular 
priggishness,  anythiug  which  would  differen- 
tiate them  in  that  respect,  say,  from  English 
'Varsity  men." 


Me.  John  Morley  is  about  to  account 
and  atone  for  his  long  silence  by  the 
publication  of  a  rather  important  volume. 
It  is  a  contribution  to  modern  polemics, 
but,  as  the  author  hopes,  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  philosopher  rather  than 
from  that  of  an  ex-Minister.  One  of  his 
chapters  will  be  devoted,  in  this  spirit,  to  a 
study  of  the  subject  of  Home  Eule. 


The  strike  of  the  Edinburgh  printers  (to 
be  precise,  the  machine-minders)  has  as- 
sumed a  strong  literary  interest.  Many 
important  books  are  delayed  —  books  for 
which  the  public  are  eager.  We  hear  that 
the  plates  of  an  important  edition  of  the 
Waverley  Novels  have  been  withdrawn 
from  Edinburgh  and  have  been  sent  to 
Guildford.  Plates  for  four  other  important 
books  have  come  South,  and  it  is  not  con- 
sidered likely  that  they  will  cross  the  Border 
again. 


It  is  feared  that  the  strike  portends 
nothing  less  than  a  transference  of  Edin- 
bur;;h's  power  and  prestige  in  the  book- 
iniuting  trade  to  London  or  elsewhere.  The 
iidd  thing  is  that  the  London  men,  by  sup- 
porting the  Edinburgh  strikers,  are  doing 
their  masters  a  very  good  turn  ;  seeing  that 
every  day  of  the  strike  sees  the  Edinburgh 


Many  strange  things  have  been  done  in 
the  name  of  Jubilee,  but  few  are  more  odd 
than  the  publication  of  The  Imperial  Souvenir, 
which  lies  before  us.  Mr.  Nutt  puts  it  forth. 
Prof.  Salmone  has  "  devised  and  edited  "  it, 
and  Mr.  Eichmond,  E.A.,  contributes  a 
design.  The  deviser's  task  has  been  to 
procure  translations  of  the  third  stanza  of 
the  National  Anthem  in  fifty  of  the  most 
important  languages  spoken  in  the  British 
Empire,  and  to  serve  them  up  here.  In 
shape  the  book  is  impossible — one  of  those 
imwieldy  things,  broader  than  they  are  taU — 
and  we  have  some  difficulty  in  believing 
that  its  contents  will  be  treasured  by 
anyone.  There  is  no  reason  why  Prof. 
Salmone  should  not  attend  a  feast  of 
languages,  but  we  cannot  see  why  he 
should  ask  others  to  buy  the  scraps. 


The  opinions  of  cultured  Indians  concern- 
ing the  work  of  Mrs.  Steel  and  Mr.  Kipling 
are  naturally  interesting.  It  is  the  privilege 
of  these  writers,  as  it  is  of  all  who  use 
remote  foreign  backgrounds,  to  postulate 
with  more  freedom  than  can  the  stay-at-home 
novelist.  Very  few  readers,  even  among 
Anglo-Indians,  are  in  a  position  to  cor- 
roborate or  deny  their  statements.  Hence 
it  is  well  that  now  and  then  a  native  should 
be  afforded  an  opportunity  of  speaking. 
It  was  under  this  belief  that  we  asked 
Prof.  A.  S.  Ghosh,  of  the  University  of 
Calcutta,  to  comment  upon  Mrs.  Steel's  new 


The  recent  fogs  have  again  reminded 
readers  at  the  British  Museum  of  the 
tardiness  of  the  officials  in  arranging  for 
some  system  of  artificial  illumination,  which 
shall  supplement  the  loss  of  daylight  in 
their  subterraneous  book-rooms.  Under 
present  circumstances  no  sooner  is  London 
wrapped  in  fog  than  shelves  and  shelves  of 
volumes  become  inaccessible.  The  electric 
current  which  supplies  the  large  lamps 
suspended  from  the  reading-room  ceiling  is 
notoriously  bad,  and  must  by  this  time  have 
made  the  fortune  of  several  ocvdists  and 
opticians,  but  the  incandescent  lamps  which 
light  the  desks  burn  steadily  enough.  Can- 
not similar  lamps  be  fixed  downstairs  ?  Or 
if  not,  might  not  the  attendants  carry 
electric  lanterns  ?  It  seems  ridiculous  that 
at  this  advanced  day  a  fog  should  be  per- 
mitted so  to  embarrass  visitors  to  the  finest 
library  in  the  world.  In  the  newspaper 
room  in  gloomy  weather  work  is  reduced  to 
nothing-. 


presses  growing  slacker  and  the  London  and  |  book.  In  the  Permanent  Way. 


At  this  time  of  year,  when  every  minute 
a  book  is  born,  it  is  no  wonder  that  reviewers 
are  hasty ;  and  we  have  noticed  a  curious 
instance  of  reviewer's  haste  in  the  jiast  few 
days.  In  two  journals — one  a  critical  weekly 
of  old  standing,  and  the  other  a  people's 
daily — we  have  seen  a  book  entitled  Brer 
Mortal  included  among  books  for  children. 
The  second  organ,  indeed,  effusively  bids 
the  reader,  "be  he  ever  so  young,"  thank 
the  author  most  "devoutly"  for  the  treat 
offered.  This  is  very  comic.  We  hajjpen  to 
have  read  Brer  Mortal  with  some  interest, 
and,  therefore,  we  know  that  a  child  might 
as  well  be  offered  The  Battle  of  the  Books  as 
Ben  Marias'  allegory  of  evolution.  In  order 
to  heighten  his  effect,  the  author  has 
adopted  the  formula  of  Uiicle  Remus  ; 
beyond   that   there   is   nothing   to   suggest 
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juvenile  appreciation  of  the  boob.  It  is  a 
facetious  satire,  intelligible  only  to  mintls 
conversant  with  the  clash  of  creeds.  It 
coulfl  do  no  harm  to  children,  because  of 
•ts  incomprehensibility.  But  to  place  it  in 
[heir  hands  would  be  a  cruel  act. 


The  ingenious  gentleman  who  devised 
the  San  Francisco  Lark,  and  subsequently 
migrated  East,  has  now  prepared  a  successor. 
This  he  calls  i'  Enfant  Tcrrihle.  The  editor 
is  a  committee  of  tliree  :  Mr.  Gelett  Burgess, 
the  original  San  Francisco  eccentric ;  Mr. 
Oliver  Herford,  a  clever  humorous  artist; 
and  Mr.  J.  J.  Eoche.  The  contents  of  the 
new  paper  are  to  be  chosen  in  a  manner 
sufficiently  unconventional.  "  Once  a  week 
the  editors  are  to  dine  together,  and  on  this 
evening  the  matter  for  the  next  number  of 
the  publication,  both  test  and  illustrations, 
will  be  conceived  and  expressed  on  paper, 
the  staff  being  pledged  not  to  leave  the 
room  until  the  entire  copy  is  ready  for  the 
printer."  We  can  only  say  that  we  trust 
the  morrow's  proof-reading  will  be  rigorous. 


A  coERESPONDENT  sends  us  the  copy  of  a 
note  written  by  Mr.  Kipling  to  a  literary 
aspirant  in  New  Zealand,  which  throws 
some  light,  lie  remarks,  on  the  liberties  taken 
with  a  novelist's  good-nature  and  leisure. 
It  runs:  "  No  man's  advice  is  of  the  least 
benefit  in  our  business  (and  I  am  a  very 
busy  man).  Keep  on  trying  till  you  either 
fail  or  succeed."  The  author,  adds  our  cor- 
respondent, deemed  this  missive  "  encourag- 
ing." 


tributes  a  light  essay  on  "The  Disuse  of 
Laughter,"  which  is  by  way  of  being  a  plea 
for  the  revival  of  the  broad  humour  of 
Dickens.  Sir  Lewis  should  try  Many 
Cargoes.  Incidental!}',  we  gather  that  among 
his  dislikes  are  the  humorous  articles  of 
a  well-known  contemporary  writer  of  the 
school  of  Thackeray.  "  When  I  read  them," 
he  says,  "  I  cannot  help  wondering  how  the 
old  lion  woidd  have  liked  to  see  his  mane 
en  papillotes  and  to  hear  his  own  roar 
reproduced,  as  it  were,  in  falsetto,  and 
ending  in  the  polite  little  snigger  which  is 
almost  inevitable  in  these  productions.  It 
is  Thackeray,  no  doubt,  but  with  a  difference 
— with  quite  as  much  classical  learning  and 
power  of  literary  allusion,  with  much 
graceful  badinage,  and  not  unfrequently  a 
pleasant  subacid  humour.  But  it  is  much 
what  Sydney  Scraper,  the  genteel  and 
briefless  Chancery  barrister — his  mother, 
you  will  remember,  was  Lady  Susan — 
would  have  written  if  he  had  had  genius 
and  knowledge  enough ;  and  anything  like 
a  hearty  laugh  is  not  to  be  got  out  of  it. 
The  utmost  it  can  elicit  is  a  well-bred  and 
somewhat  sickly  smile."  There  seems  to 
be  an  attack  here  on  someone.  Who  can 
it  be  ? 


In  connexion  with  this  matter  we  might 
quote  two  or  three  of  the  letters  printed 
in  the  Forum  from  the  recent  post-bag  of  a 
well-known  American  author.  They  show 
fairly  enough  one  part  of  the  penalty  of 
popularity  : 

"  Dear  Sib, — Will  you  be  kind  enough  to 
answer  the  following  question  ?  — In  your 
estimation,  is  'Portia'  the  judge  in  the  trial 
scene  in  the  '  Merchant  of  Venice  '  or  the 
'  Duke  '  ?  Can  you  cite  me  some  good  authority 
on  this  point  ? — Yours  very  truly, 

"  A.  B." 

"Dear  Sir, — I  enclose  you  under  separate 
cover  a  manuscript,  entitled  '  X.  Y.  Z.'  It  will 
take  you  about  forty-five  minutes  to  read  it. 
That,  to  a  busy  man,  is  a  great  deal  of  time,  I 
know  ;  but,  nevertheless,  I  am  going  to  ask  of 
you  the  very  grcit  favour  of  {jiving  me  that 
much  of  your  time,  reading  the  manuscript  and 
telling  me  if  it  is  worth  anything — if  it  would 
be  worth  while  even  to  tiy  again.  I  do  not 
like  to  ask  such  a  favour.  If  I  had  it  to  do  in 
person,  probably  my  courage  would  fail  me  ; 
but  noces-ity  knows  no  law — I  want  criticism — 
and  I  take  adv/iutage  of  the  friendly  cover  of  a 
letter.  I  tuist  some  time  in  the  futiu-e  to  be 
able  to  render  you  a  quid  pro  quo  for  the  time 
sjieut.  Yom-  kindly  criticism  and  advice  I 
can  repay  only  with  thanks. — Very  respectfully, 

"Will  you  please  give  me  your  personal 
opinion  as  to  the  sanity  or  insanity  of  Shake- 
speare's 'Hamlet,'  and  obUge  "  C.  D." 


Not  long  ago  a  gentleman  astonished  the 
world,  and  tested  the  fortitude  of  his  friends, 
by  reciting  from  memory  the  whole  of 
Dante's  Divine  Corned)/.  The  feat  was 
accomplished  in  twenty-six  hours,  and  was 
sufficiently  novel  and  undesirable.  But  in 
eccentricity  a  reciter,  who  recently  has  per- 
formed before  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  goes  further. 
This  enthusiast  called  on  the  actress  and 
insisted  upon  reciting  Thomson's  Seasons 
entirely  by  facial  expression.  The  poem  is 
not  pecidiarly  rich  in  dramatic  opportunities, 
but  he  forged  remorselessly  to  the  end, 
although  long  before  he  reached  it  his 
listener  had  to  consult  the  text.  A  single 
facial  expression  can  mean  so  many  things. 


The  New  Century  Theatre's  second  series 
of  performances  wiU  be  given  at  the 
Avenue  Theatre  on  the  afternoon  of  Monday, 
November  29,  Tuesday,  November  30, 
Wednesday,  December  1,  Thursday, 
December  2,  and  Friday,  December  3. 
The  programme  will  consist  of  a  one-act 
play  by  Miss  Margaret  Young,  entitled 
"  Honesty,"  and  "  Admiral  Guinea,"  by 
Mr.  W.  E.  Henley  and  the  late  E.  L. 
Stevenson. 


book  being  anonymous.  I  have  not  seen 
Mr.  Swift's  letter  to  the  Bookman,  and  shall 
await  a  more  authoritative  announcement  of 
its  authorship  to  believe  there  was  no  jus- 
tification of  the  very  definite  rumour  which 
on  all  sides  associated  Maupassant's  name 
with  the  book.  The  reasons  Mr.  Austin 
gives  in  denial  of  this  connexion  are  by  no 
means  conclusive.  If  it  were  meant  to  con- 
ceal Philippe's  identity,  such  details  as  he 
mentions  would  naturally  be  invented  ;  and 
a  man  so  slow  to  publish  as  Maupassant 
would  be  likely  enough  to  pose  as  an  idler 
during  the  severe  probationary  period.  The 
book  is  one  of  the  most  charming  ones  of 
the  year,  and  if  it  were  fiction  would,  I 
imagine,  long  ago  have  been  claimed  pub- 
licly by  its  author." 

Messes.  Cassell  &  Co.  wiU  publish  in  a 
few  days  a  book  of  natural  history  and  ad- 
venture, by  Mr.  E.  Kearton,  entitled  With 
Nature  and  a  Camera.  It  will  be  illustrated 
with  about  180  pictures  photographed  direct 
from  Nature,  showing  wild  birds  on  their 
roosts  at  night  (photographed  by  flashlight), 
in  the  act  of  feeding  their  young,  in  full 
flight,  at  rest  on  roosts,  waiting  for  their 
prey,  sitting  on  their  nests,  wild  animals  at 
home,  poachers  snaring  and  netting  game, 
wildfowlers,  cage-bird  catchers,  and  duck 
decoymen  all  actually  at  work. 


Miss  Hannah  Lykcii  writes : — "  I  see  by 
your  paragraph  in  this  week's  Academy, 
and  by  Mr.  Austin's  remarks  in  the  Sketch, 
that  Amitie  Amnureuse  is  regarded  in  London 
as  a  new  French  book  over  which  Paris  is  at 
present  greatly  excited.  The  book  appeared 
in  the  beginning  of  last  Februarj',  when  I 
sent  my  article  about  it  to  the  Fortnightly 
Review.  Then,  in  a  restricted  literary  set, 
it  did  create  some  emotion,  and  was  accepted 
as  Maupassant's  love-correspondence  by 
those  who  had  known  him  personally  as 
well  as  the  lady  said  to  be  Denise.  The 
Sir  Lewis  Morris  appears  in  a  new  publishers,  Messrs.  Calmann  Levy,  never 
the     current    Forum.       He    con-  I  advertised  it  as   Maupassant's   letters,    the 


The  popularity  of  the  Lecture,  which  has 
lately  been  revived  in  this  country,  has  led 
to  a  curious  development.  A  committee  of 
influential  residents  in  Holland  has  arranged 
with  a  London  lecture  agency  for  a 
number  of  English  lecturers  to  visit  Am- 
sterdam, Eotterdam,  The  Hague,  and  Arnhem 
during  the  winter.  Those  who  have  already 
been  invited  are  Mr.  Zangwill,  who  will 
speak  on  "The  Ghetto,"  Max  O'Eell  (on 
"  John  BuU  "),  and  Mr.  Kerr  (on  "  Wireless 
Telegraphy.")  The  scheme  has  the  approval 
and  patronage  of  Mr.  Howard,  C.B.,  the 
British  Minister,  and  others.  Tlie  young 
Queen  Wilhelmina  is  also  interested  in  the 
matter,  and  has  expressed  the  hope  that  she 
may  be  present  at  one  or  more  of  the 
lectures  if  circumstances  permit. 

Mr.  George  H.  Ely  writes  :  "  You 
wiU  be  interested  to  hear  that  all  the 
grumblings  have  produced  no  improve- 
ment in  the  'reading'  of  the  limited 
'Meredith.'  In  the  Amazing  Marriage, 
vol.  i.,  p.  84,  line  13,  'modesty  urged'  has 
been  replaced  by  '  modest/y  urged  ' ;  on  p.  90, 
line  20,  'had  nothing  to  say  but  " Gorgon  !" ' 
has  become  '■about  "Gorgon!"' — in  each 
case  making  absolute  nonsense.  The 
erewhile  '  reader,'  who  '  read  for  sense  '  has 
evidently  given  way  to  the  mechanical  dolt 
whose  accomplishment  goes  no  further  than 
spotting  turned  letters  and  batters.  The 
detriment  to  a  limited  edition  is  disgusting." 


Mr.  WiLLiAJt  Watson's  new  volume,  en- 
titled Tlie  Hope  of  the  World,  and  Other  Poems, 
will  be  published  by  Mr.  John  Lane  dur- 
ing the  present  month.  It  wOl  include 
several  new  poems  in  addition  to  the  one 
from  which  the  book  receives  its  title,  also 
"  The  Unknown  God  "  and  "  Ode  in  May." 
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AN  ACADEMY  OF  LETTERS. 


VAEious  ■\t:ews. 


WE  have  received  a  large  correspond- 
ence in  response  to  our  request  for 
comment  on  the  list  of  suggested  members 
for  an  Academy  of  Letteks  published  last 
week.  Of  this  correspondence  a  selection  is 
printed  below,  and  we  beg  to  assure  those 
correspondents  whose  communications  have 
been  crowded  out  that  their  opinions  wiU  be 
considered  in  the  formation  of  the  final  list, 
which  will  be  published  in  this  journal  on 
December  3.  In  that  issue  we  shall  make 
a  statement  as  to  the  method  of  conferring 
the  awards  of  One  Hundred  Guineas  and 
Fifty  Guineas  upon  the  authors  of  two 
books  of  signal  merit  published  during  the 
year.  The  list  submitted  last  week  was  as 
follows  : — 

John  Euskin.  W.  E.  H.  Lecky. 

W.  E.  Gladstone.  S.  E.  Gardiner. 

Herbert  Spencer.  Bishop  Creighton. 

Duke  of  Argyll.  Bishop  Stubbs. 

A.  C.  Swinburne.  Eev.  Aidan  Gasquet. 

George  Meredith.  W.  E.  Henley. 

John  Morley.  Andrew  Lang. 

Thomas  Hardy.  William  Archer. 

James  Bryce.  H   D.  Traill. 

Sir  G.  O.  Trevelyan.  Edmund  Gosse. 

Leslie  Stephen.  Mrs.  Meynell. 

George  Macdonald.  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward. 

E.  D.  Blackmore.  Francis  Thompson. 

Eudyard  KipUng.  W.  B.  Yeats. 

Aubrey  de  Vere.  Henry  James. 

E.  C.  Jebb.  Austin  Dobson. 

Dr.  Salmon.  J.  M.  Barrie. 

W.  W.  Skeat.  A.  W.  Pinero. 
Dr.  J.  A.  H.  Murray.       W.  S.  GUbert. 

W.  P.  Ker.  "  Lewis  CarruU." 


COEEESPONDENCE. 

Hawarden  Castle  :  Nov.  6,  1897. 
Sir, — I  am  sensible  of  the  great  interest 
attaching  to  your  project,  but  at  my  advanced 
a(je  I  find  it  necessary  to  ask  to  be  excused 
from  discussion  on  any  new  undertaking. 
—  Youi  s  very  faithfully, 

W.  E.  Gladstone. 


Frognal  End,  Hampstead,  N.W.  : 
Nov.  8,  1897. 
Sir, — I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  November  5.  I  note  your  proposal 
to  crown  a  book  with  the  gifts  of  100  guineas 
and  fifty  guineas,  which,  with  your  permission, 
I  will  reproduce  in  the  Author.  Perhaps  the 
knowledge  that  such  a  prize  is  in  the  ma-'ket 
nxay  stiaiulate  young  writers  to  more  careful 
atteiition  to  stjle  and  artistic  treatment.  At 
any  rate,  the  j)erson  who  takes  the  prize  will 
Lave  his  fortune  made  so  far  as  that  book  is 
concprnpfl,  and  his  future  as  well  if  he  is  strong 
enough— I  aru,  dear  Sir,  faithfully  youri. 

Waltek  Besant. 


King's  College,  Cambridge : 
Nov.  6,  1897. 

Sib, — I  am  afraid  that  I  am  unequal  to  the 
task  of  criticising  the  list  of  names  in  the 
Academy  of  November  6.  But  I  venture  to 
suggest  that  any  Academy  elect -d  on  French 
lines  would  probably  contain  the  names  of 
Henry  Sidgwick,  F.  W.  Farrar,  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock,  and  Lord  Acton. — I  am,  yours 
faithfully 

OscAE.  Browning. 


Harrow  School :  Nov.  S,  1897. 
Sir, — In  reply  to  your  question  I  ought  to 
say  that  much  depends  upon  the  conception  of  an 
Academy  of  Letters.  Such  an  Academy  would 
not,  in  my  eyes  possess  great  dignity  unless 
the  writings  of  its  members  were  not  merely 
suicessful,  but  elevated  and  elevating  in  their 
character.  It  would  be  invidious  to  suggest 
which  of  the  forty  names  should  be  omitted  from 
your  list,  but  I  feel  that  the  names  of  the 
Bishop  of  Durham,  the  Eight  Hon.  A.  J. 
Balfour,  Prof.  Max  MuUer,  Prof.  Henry 
Sidgwick,  Sir  Lewis  Morris,  and  the  Poet 
Laureate  should  appear  upon  it.  —  Very 
faithfully  yours,  J.  E.  C.  Welldon. 


The  Haven,  Powey,  Cornwall  : 
Nov.  G,  1897. 

Sir, — I  shall  watch  your  experiment  ^vith  a 
great  deal  of  interest.  If  I  demurred  to  the 
inclusion  of  two  or  three  authors  iu  your  list, 
the  reason,  I  fear,  would  only  be  that  I  am 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  their  wiitiugs. 
But,  had  the  list  been  mine,  1  should  have 
included  Mr.  Eobert  Bridges  and  Mr.  Eobinsou 
Ellis.  Nobody,  I  imagine,  can  object  to  the 
formation  of  such  an  Academy  as  you  propose, 
or  the  coronation  of  its  members  by  private 
enterprise.  And  with  regard  to  your  further 
proposal  to  "crown  "  two  books  annually  and 
award  prizes  of  one  hundred  guineas  and  fifty 
guineas,  I  need  only  remind  you  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
blessing  upon  those  who  add  to  the  emoluments 
of  letters. — BeUeve  me,  dear  Sir,  yours  very 
faithfully, 

A.  T.  QUILLER-COUCH. 


The  Airlour,  WhauphUl, 
Wigtownshire,  N.B.  :  Nov.  8,  1897. 

Sir, — A  combination  of  circumstances  pre- 
vents me  giving  as  much  attention  to  your 
letter  as  it  deserves,  but  I  am  uuwilHng  to 
appear  to  neglect  it,  and  the  interesting  matter 
on  which  you  are  good  enough  to  ask  my 
opinion. 

Your  list  of  forty  seems  to  me  a  very  good 
one,  though  four  or  five  names  in  it  convey 
nothing  to  me—  my  own  fault,  no  doubt. 

I  may  be  thought  audacious  if  I  pause  over 
the  first  two  names — John  Euskin,  alas  !  we 
shall  never  more  have  even  Prwteritu.  If  your 
Academy  is  to  be  a  Hving  force  it  should 
contain  no  dead  Hons. 

I  have  no  confidence  whatever  in  Mr.  W.  E. 
Gladstone's  Uterary  judgment  ;  he  is  omni- 
vorous, and  writes  as  enthusiastically  about 
The  Christian  as  about  The  Udyssey.  Greatly 
as  I  admire  his  faculties  in  his  own  sphere,  he 
is  no  more  than  a  peregrine  in  literature. 

I  am  soiTy  that  I  cannot  restrain  a  shudder  at 
the  prospect  of  Mr.  Meredith  having  a  hand  in 
moulding  style  (I  speak  only  of  his  prose),  nor 
am  I  sure  that  Prof.  Bryce  or  Mrs.  Meynell 
are  worthy  of  the  rank.  I  should  have  writt-n 
the  names  of  Prof.  Max  Miiller,  Prof.  Mahaffy, 
and  Augustine  Birrell  before  them. 

Mah>itfy  would,  at  least,  represent  Ireland, 
which  I  do  not  see  fisrurin?  in  your  list. — 
Your*  truly,  Hkruebt  Maxwell. 


Underbank,  Torquay:  Nov.  7,  1897. 

Sib, — I  am  afraid  I  am  not  competent  to 
offer  comment  or  criticism  upon  the  forty 
names  to  which  you  draw  my  attention,  as  I 
do  not  know  with  what  fiuictions — beyond, 
apparently,  that  of  "crowning"  somebody  every 
year — it  is  proposed  to  invest  the  suggested 
Immortals,  nor  even  (I  must  own,  to  my 
shame)  who  some  of  them  are.  But  the  hst 
certainly  conveys  the  impression  of  including 
everybody  who  ought  to  be  included. — Believe 
me,  very  faithfully  yours, 

W.   E.  NORRIS. 


27,  Paternoster-iow  :  Nov.  C. 
Sir, — ^In  reply  to  your  letter,  I  am  afraid  I  can- 
not say  anything  about  the  probable  usefulness  of 
an  Academy.  But  I  am  amazed  to  find  omitted 
in  your  list  the  names  of  L  ird  Acton  and  Mr. 
Theodore  Watts-Dunton.  L:>rd  Acton  is  the 
mo»t  erudite  man  of  our  time,  and  also  one  of 
our  very  best  critics.  Mr.  Theodore  Watts- 
Dunton  is  undoubtedly  the  first  of  living  critics, 
and  perhaps  the  first  of  all  EngUsh  critics. 
No  one  in  our  country  has  handled  books  as  he 
has  done  with  a  knowledge  of  the  literature  of 
the  whole  world.  I  should  have  thought  also 
that  Principal  Fairbairn,  of  Oxford,  was  one  of 
the  likeliest  men  for  an  Academy  ;  but  the  two 
I  have  named  easily  take  precedence  of  all 
others,  and  an  Academy  which  did  not  recog- 
nise this  at  its  first  meeting  would  be  self- 
condemned. — Yours  very  truly, 

W.  Eobertson  Nicoll. 


Id,  Eaton  Eise,  Ealing,  W.  : 

Nov.  10,  1897. 

Sir, — As  I  share  Dr.  Johnson's  distrust  for 
tribunals  of  taste,  I  have  naturally  very  grave 
doubts  whether  an  English  Academy — if  prac- 
ticable—  would  be  an  immixed  boon  to  letters. 
With  regard  to  the  hst  to  which  you  are  good 
enough  to  call  my  attention,  I  should  prefer  to 
see  it  either  smaller  or  larger.  If  smaller,  it 
might  be  restricted  to  some  dozen  writers  con- 
cerning whom  there  should  be  absolute  agree- 
ment :  if  larger,  it  might  well  include  a  number 
of  names  for  the  absence  of  which,  looking  to 
other  names  iu  the  list,  there  seems  to  be  no 
sufficient  ground. — Faithfully  yours, 

Austin  Dobson. 


Office  of  the  Chief  Eabbi,  London  : 
Nov.  9,  1897. 
Sir,  — The  list  of  members  suggested  by  you 
for  the  proposed  Academy  of  Letters  is 
excellent.  The  only  alteration  I  venture  to 
make  is  the  substitution  of  the  names  of  Bishop 
Westcott,  Fred.  Harrison,  and  Sidney  Lee  for 
those  of  W.  E.  Henley,  Francis  Thompson,  and 
W.  B.  Yeats. — Yours  very  truly, 

H.  Adler. 


10,  Duke-street  Mansions, 

Grosvenor-square,  W. : 

Nov.  9,  1897. 
Sir, — I  can  only  say  that  your  Hst  seems  to 
me  as  representative  as  any  that  could  be 
nrawn  up,  and  that  I  do  not  feel  in  a  position 
to  offer  any  criticism  upon  it. — Yours  very 
truly,  P.  Anstey. 


Heatherlea,  Worcester-park,  Surrey. 
Sir, — As  a  parlour  game  there's  no  greater  fun 
than  Academy  picking  for  those  who  practise,  or 
think  they  practise,  letters.  I  have  read  your 
list  with  immense  interest.  It  is  an  Academy 
of  (respectable)  lett(!rs.  Who  is  Mr.  W.  P. 
Ker,  and  who  is  the  Eev.  Aidan  Gasquet  ?  And 
why  does  the  Dnke  of  Argyll  always  fig^e  in 
this  sort  of  thing  ?     His  name  has  been  before 
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me  from  my  earliest  years,  and  from  my  earliest 
years  I  have  been  trying  in  vain  to  discover  his 
connexion  with  literature !      And  Mr.   Aubrey 

de  Vere •  ?     A  charming  poet,  I  am  told  ;  but 

•would  ho  be  on  your  list  if  the  Reminiscences 
had  not  been  recently  published  ?  It  is  curious 
to  see  the  "  scholar  "  and  the  minor  poet  filling 
up  the  gap  left  by  Huxley  and  TyndaU.  Your 
list  contains  quite  a  crowd  of  respectable 
scholars,  but  no  "  scientilic "  literary  men. 
Surely  Lloyd  Morgan,  say,  might  weigh  against 
Jebb  or  Salmon.  Is  Skeat  really  a  "  literary  " 
name.  If  philology  is  "  literature,"  then  so 
are  astronomy  and  biology,  and  you  must  con- 
sider Norman  Lockyer,  Ball,  and  Eay  Lan- 
kester.  Grant  Allen,  it  is  true,  wrote  the 
Woman  Who  Did  ;  but  that  he  is  an  indifferent 
noveHst  does  not  cancel  his  other  very  con- 
siderable work.  And  is  Gladstone  included  by 
virtue  of  his  translations  or  his  Ttapreynahh  Mock 
of  Holy  Scripture,  or  his  brief,  but  effective, 
contributions  to  the  criticism  of  contemporary 
works  !'  Of  omissions  there  are  Gissing  and 
Moore  and  Bernard  Shaw  and  Oscar  Wilde. 
There  is  a  lot  of  overdone  Heiue  about  Shaw  ; 
but  eliminate  that  and  there  is  sufficient  literary 
residuum  to  put  beside,  or  even  a  little  above, 
Bryce  or  Trevelyan.  Moore's  Esther  Waters 
is  an  unweeded  garden  ;  but  weigh  a  work  like 

that  against .     But  this  sort   of   gossip  is 

interminable. — Yom-g  very  tridy, 

H.  G.  Wells. 


London:  Nov.  9,  1S97. 

Sib, — May  a  lonely  reader  speak  ?  Your  list 
of  "  Academicians"  woiild  have  been  the  best 
yet  submitted  to  the  general  public,  had  you 
shown  just  a  little  more  corn-age,  and  had  you 
not  been  anxious  to  show  impartiality.  One 
cannot  be  too  partial  to  good  literature  and 
sound  scholarship. 

First :  your  courage.  Every  educated  person 
(as  opposed  to  merely  crammed  persons)  must 
be  grateful  for  the  attention  you  have  shown  to 
scholarship.  Even  "the  man  in  the  street" 
has  heard  of  Prof.  Jebb,  because,  in  spite  of 
his  learning,  he  is  a  Member  of  Parliament. 
No  one,  I  dare  prophesy,  will  ask  a  single 
question  about  this  admirable  Grecian.  I  am 
less  sanguine  about  Dr.  Salmon,  who  takes 
rank  with  the  first  among  European  authorities 
on  the  New  Testament.  I  doubt  whether 
"  average  readers  "  have  had  time  to  consider 
him.  I  feel  sure  that  they  have  not  read  him, 
and  I  feel  tolerably  sure  that  they  have  not 
read  a  line  of  Jebb's.  Prof.  Ker  has  written  a 
work  of  real  originality,  and  ho  knows  the 
English  language.  His  influence  is  shown — 
though  not  always  acknowledged — by  several 
young  critics  who  were  his  pupils,  and  are  now 
considered  "very  rising."  His  professorial 
work  has  been  in  this  parish  of  London,  so  he 
may  fare  better  with  the  "voters"  than 
scholars  from  places  so  remote  as  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  or  far  Dublin. 

But  again,  your  courage.  One  Catholic  to 
five  Protestant  historians  shows  a  fairness  of 
mind  on  the  part  of  your  staff  which  must  com- 
mend itself  to  the  British  love  of  fair  play. 
Dr.  Gasquet  has  not  the  poetic  charm  of  Fronde, 
nor  the  sparkling  co:umon-place  of  Macaulay. 
The  same,  however,  must  be  said  of  Mr.  Lecky, 
Prof.  Gardiner,  Bishop  Creighton,  Bishop 
Stubbs,  and  Mr.  Brj'ce.  These  gentlemen — 
with  Dr.  Gasquet  —  are  eminent  for  other 
qualities  than  literary  geuius.  They  are 
learned,  and  they  have  read  much.  Now  that 
Froude,  Macaulay,  Carlyle,  and  Cardinal 
Newman  are  dead,  it  would  be  absm-d  to 
quarrel  with  their  intelligent — if  not  insjjired 
successors. 

Once  more  :  your  courage.  I  am  all  gallantry 
when  gallantry  is  aiipropriiite  ;  but  the  ladies' 


names  on  your  list  are,  to  my  mind,  a  mistake. 
No  more  on  that  point. 

And  now  I  come  to  a  delicate  question. 
Surely,  it  is  for  the  critics  to  watch  the  re- 
ceived, and  discipline  the  aspiring.  Academi- 
cians. But  clearly  a  critic  himself  may  not 
have  a  seat  in  the  Academy.  Is  Euskin  an 
R.A.  ?  Are  the  dramatic  critics  of  France  on 
the  stage  '^  Does  the  imipire  join  in  the  game, 
or  the  race  Y  Why,  then,  is  Mr.  William 
Archer  on  your  list  ';■  And  Mr.  Andi'c^w  Lang  'r 
I  thought  they  were  Olympians.  I  gi-ow  bold. 
Pardon  me.  Yet  I  must  be  bolder.  I  would, 
in  your  place,  choose  Canon  Gore  rather 
than  Mr.  Pinero.  For  Mi-.  Aubrey  de  Vere,  I 
would  substitute  Mr.  Shorthouse.  For  Lewis 
Carroll  I  would  substitute  Captain  Mahan. 
And  for  Mr.  Archer,  I  woidd  substitute  Prof 
Dowden.  As  for  the  novelists  on  your  list,  I 
accept  Thomas  Hardy  only,  a  man  of  great 
creative  genius,  and  with  a  style  as  far  above 
all  these  other  scribblers  as  the  sun  is  above  an 
"  electric  "  advertisement.  The  new  genera- 
tion of  imaginative  authors  are  shallow  and 
flipjiant.  They  would  produce  better  work  if 
they  studied  more  and  "wi-ote  less.  But  I 
belong,  to  the  old  school.  I  may  be  wrong, 
yet  Milton  is  stiU  better  than  Mr.  Kipling, 
and  I  would  not  give  one  chapter  of  Tom 
Jones  for  a  -wilderness  of  Sentimental  Tommies. 
—Yours,  &o.,  A  Lonely  Header. 


29,  Fitzroy-square,  London. 

Sir, — My  compliments  to  your  staff,  and  say, 
please,  that  I  hardly  know  whether  to  con- 
gratulate them  on  their  initiative  or  to  con- 
found then-  impudence. 

Their  list  is  so  like  what  an  Academy  would 
probably  be  in  England  that  its  practicality 
cannot  be  questioned  ;  but  it  has  no  other 
merit,  and  no  doubt  needs  no  other.  For  my 
own  part  I  think  an  Academy  of  Letters  should 
consist  exclusively  of  men  of  letters  :  that  is  to 
say,  men  who  write  for  the  sake  of  -writing, 
and  not  men  who  use  the  pen  solely  in  order 
to  convey  information  or  spread  ideas.  Your 
first  selection,  Mr.  Euskin,  is  a  preacher  and 
propagandist,  not  a  man  of  letters.  It  is  true 
that  he,  like  Carlyle,  has  become  a  great  master 
of  language  in  his  constant  effort  to  make  it 
communicate  his  thought ;  but  in  doing  so  he 
has  violated  every  canon  of  the  virtnoso  in 
letters,  whose  desire  is  to  construct  an  elegant 
word-tissue,  and  who  would  rather  produce  an 
original  refinement  on  an  old  idea  than  put  a 
vernacular  rough  edge  on  a  new  one.  When 
it  comes  to  Mi-.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer,  and  the  Diike  of  Argyll,  the 
thing  becomes  ridiculous.  You  are  trying  to 
manufacture  an  irrelevant  prestige  for  your 
project  by  including  eminent  men  as  such 
merely  because  they  happen  to  have  -written 
books.  Mr.  Swinbui-ne,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
an  ideal  Academician :  he  is  incajjable  of  re- 
ceiving ideas  from  Hfe,  and  -writes  only  what  he 
has  read,  reproducing  with  equal  energy  of 
style  what  he  finds  in  The  Clouds  of  Aristo- 
phanes and  in  Sir  Edwin  Arnold's  articles 
in  the  Daily  Teleyraph..  (By  the  way,  why  did 
you  omit  Sir  Edvrin  Ai-nold  '^)  Mr.  Meredith 
is,  of  course,  much  more  than  a  man  of 
letters ;  but  as  he  is  certaiuly  a  virtuoso  as 
well,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  be 
selected.  Mr.  Henry  James  is  also  a  stylist: 
his  recent  essay  on  Du  Maimer  was  -written  with 
such  extraordinary  literary  preciosity  that  its 
most  critical  sentences  were  quite  unintelligible, 
though  their  emotional  inspiration  was  touch- 
ingly  sincere.  But  what  are  Messrs.  liudyard 
Kipling  and  J.  M.  Barrio  doing  in  the  same 
galley  with  Meredith  and  James  ?  No  young 
man  ever  laid  more  violent  hands  on  letters 
than  Mr.  Kipling  to  tell  his  stories — stories 
which  have  no  inspiration  in  literature.     You 


might  as  well  put  Dickens  or  Mr.  Henry 
Arthur  Jones  among  the  men  of  letters.  On 
the  same  ground  I  should  say  that  Mrs.  Mey- 
neU  was  properly  included,  as  George  Eliot 
would  be  were  she  alive  ;  but,  then,  why  nomin- 
ate Mrs.  Humphrj'  Ward,  who  is  as  determined 
a  propagandist  and  social  schookuistiess  as 
Madame  Sarah  Grand,  who  is  excluded  ':  I  will 
not  stop  to  argue  the  eligibility  of  historians 
and  sociologists  as  such,  episcopal  or  lay ; 
but  since  you  have  admitted  them,  I  do  not  see 
why  you  have  passed  over  Mrs.  Beatrice  Webb 
and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Green,  considering  that  you 
have  only  allowed  two  women  to  thirty-eight 
male  Immortals.  Mr.  Traill,  though  he  once 
wrote  "  dialogues"  on  a  classical  model  ought 
to  be  excluded  ....  Mr.  Pinero  and  Mr.  Gilbert 
are  no  more  men  of  letters  than  I  am.  The  only 
dramatist,  besides  Mr.  Henry  James,  whose 
nomination  could  be  justified  is  Mr.  Oscar 
WUde.  I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  inclusion  of 
an  eminent  translator  like  Dr.  Jebb ;  but  since 
there  is  not  a  single  link  of  connexion  between 
your  forty  and  the  great  modern  art  which 
alone  oft'ers  any  modern  parallel  to  Dr.  Jebb's 
favourite  Greek  art,  why  not  include  Mr 
Ashton  Ellis,  whose  translation  of  the  works 
of  Richard  Wagner  is  a  masterpiece  of  style, 
and  has  been  undertaken  and  carried  out 
by  him  under  just  the  circumstances  which 
demand  some  recognition  of  his  artistic 
devotion  and  public  spirit.  Considering  the 
breadth  of  your  classification,  the  omission 
of  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  is,  if  I  may  for 
once  express  myself  academically,  singularly 
astounding.  Mr.  Frederick  Wedmore  is  also 
obviously  eligible  for  your  second  column. 

I  may  add,  generally,  that  since  the  Academy 
can  do  nothing  but  supply  a  means  of  recogni- 
tion for  the  merit  of  those  who,  working  at  the 
academic  side  of  literature  only,  have  no  chance 
of  popular  fame,  its  chairs  should  be  reserved 
for  such  men,  and  not  filled  up  to  their  exclu- 
sion by  world-renowned  public  men,  whether 
they  are  -writers  or  not.  Have  a  list  of  "  -vice- 
presidents,"  if  you  must  have  big  names  ;  but 
spare  the  world  the  absurdity  of  placing  Mr. 
Gladstone  along  -with  Mr.  Gosse,  as  if  such  a 
classification  coidd  have  any  meaning. 

Need  I  say,  finally,  as  a  keen  journalist,  that 
I  congratidate  you  on  the  cleverest  advertise- 
ment of  the  year  ':' — Yours  truly, 

G.  Bernard  Shaw. 


Oxford  Union  Society. 

Sir, — If  your  list  is  intended  as  an  approxi- 
mation to  that  which  might  actually  be  issued 
if  an  Academy  were  founded,  then  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  the  Duke  of  Argyll  are  in  place, 
but  surely  not  otherwise.  Away  -with  snobbish- 
ness ;  exclude  the  "  patrons  "  of  literatm-e,  the 
dabblers,  the  amateurs.  Further,  in  a  Govern- 
ment list  it  is  almost  certain  that  Mr.  W.  P. 
Ker,  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie,  and  Mrs  Humphry 
Ward  would  not  appear  :  and  I  think  the 
Government  woidd  be  right.  It  is  no  concern 
of  mine  to  justify  my  selections  ;  but  does  not 
the  substitution  of  Mr.  Courthope  for  Mr.  Ker 
appear  to  you  reasonable,  whether  it  be  an  actual 
or  an  ideal  Academy  you  are  suggesting  'f 

But  your  most  notable  omission  is  that  of 
the  philosophers  :  Mr.  F.  H.  Bradley,  Mr. 
Bernard  Bosanquet,  Mr.  Henry  Sidgwick,  and 
the  Master  of  Balliol,  sui-ely  all  of  these  have 
strong  claims.  Above  all,  Mr.  Bradley;  for 
the  man  is  a  great  writer  as  well  as  a  great 
philosopher,  and  even  if  his  philosophy  were 
despicable  (which  it  is  not)  his  style  would 
merit  the  honour. 

Again,  Mr.  P.  W.  Maitland  surely  deserves  a 
place,  as  also  does  Prof.  Dicey.  Both  can  write 
as  well  as  think ;  neither  is  a  mere  lawyer. — 
Yours,  &c.,  Orielensis. 


Nov.  13,   1897.] 
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4,  Princes  Mansions,  Westminster  : 
Nov.  10,  1897. 

iSiR, — Your  Academy,  wUch  seems  a  fair 
average  choice,  fills  one  with  despondency  to 
find  it  so  poor.  It  brings  out  the  weakness  of 
contemporary  literatiire,  and  is  overburdened 
with  the  names  of  the  "  illustrious  obscure." 

If  the  name  of  George  Macdonald  be  omitted, 
and  replaced  by  that  of  William  Watson,  the 
twenty  first  names  would  be  fairly  satisfactory 
and  representative,  but  after  that  this  moderate 
feeling  of  gratification  ceases. 

If  the  names  of  Lecky,  Henley,  Lang,  and 
Barrie  be  excepted  for  most  of  the  others, 
substitutes  of  equal  or  greater  merit  might  be 
foimd,  and,  of  com-se,  the  official  stamp  wovdd 
lug  in  the  Laureate.  Personally,  I  would  not 
give  a  vote  to  Creighton,  Stubbs,  Gasquet,  and 
Mrs.  H.  Ward,  and  I  am  exceedingly  doubtful 
whether  Archer,  Mrs.  Meynell,  W.  S.  Gilbert, 
and  "  Lewis  Carroll  "  ought  to  find  a  place, 
illustrious  as  Gilbert  and  Carroll  are  in  their 
own  departments.  Measured  by  a  French 
standard,  they  would  hardly  be  included. — 
Yours  truly,  Percy  White. 


Devonshire  Club,  St.  James's. 
Sir,— Seeing  that  you  have  invited  the 
opinions  of  your  readers  upon  the  subject  of  yom- 
suggested  Academy  of  Letters.  I  am  tempted— 
while  agreeing  in  the  main  with  your  selection 
of  potential  Immortals — to  express  to  you  my 
personal  joy  at  the  inclusion  in  your  list  of 
the  names  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert  and  "  Le\vis 
CarroU."  This  for  the  reason  that  it  has  ever 
seemed  to  me  easier  to  be  solemn  than  to  be 
frivolous;  consequently  I  hope  Mr.  Gilbert's 
name  appears  rather  for  his  fantasies  and 
paradoxes  than  for  his  serious  plaj's,  and  that 
"  Lewis  Carroll  "  is  included  on  account  of  his 
enchanting  "Alice"  and  "Hunting  of  the 
Snark,"  despite  the  fact  that  he  has  been 
profligate  of  the  gaiety  of  his  soid  by  dabbling 
in  such  inessentials  as  mathematics,  logic,  and 
the  like. — Yours  faithfully, 

Gilbert  Bukgess. 


Nov.  6,  1897. 

SlE,— -In  reading  through  your  proposed  list 
of  English  Academicians,  I  was  much  sti-uck,  as 
I  am  sure  many  others  of  your  readers  must 
have  been,  by  the  scant  justice  done  to  the 
great  modern  school  of  female  writers.  In 
fact,  if  our  new  Academy  is  to  be  limited  to 
forty  members,  I  would  suggest  that  there 
should  be  a  second  Academy,  consisting  entirely 
of  eminent  literary  females. 

I  have  written  out  a  tentative  list,  which 
I  beg  to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  your 
readers. — Yours  faithfully, 

Hl-DDLESTOXE  J.  BaBKER. 


Ouida. 

Mme.  Sarah  Grand. 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward. 

Marie  CoreUi. 

Miss  Braddon. 

Mrs.  F.  A.  Steele. 

Mrs.  Meynell. 

Miss  Edna  Lyall. 

Annie  S.  Swan. 

Ella  F.  Maitland. 

Mrs.  Molesworth. 

Mrs.  Bishop. 

Miss  Violet  Hunt. 

Miss  OHve  Schreiner. 

Mrs.  Craigie. 

Miss  lihoda  Bronghton. 

Miss  Jane  Harrison. 

Lady  Duflferiu. 

John  Strange  Winter. 

Mrs.Thackeray  Ritchie 


Miss  Kingsley. 
Rosa  N.  Carey, 
L.  B.  Walford. 
Miss  Florence Marryat. 
Lady  Magnus. 
Mies  Helen  Mathers. 
Miss  Beatrice  Harradeu 
Miss  M.  Cholmondeley. 
M.  Betham  Edwards. 
Vernon  Lee. 
George  Egerton. 
Mrs.  Edward  Kennard. 
Miss  Beatrice  Kipling. 
Miss  Dorothea  Gerard. 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Green. 
Miss  Lucy  Toulmin. 
Mrs.  Woods. 
Mrs.  Lovett  Cameron. 
Ada  Cambridge. 
Mrs.  Alexander. 

H.  J.  B. 


Scottish  Arts  Club,  Edinbm-gh. 
Sir, — Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  find 
absolute  imity  on  such  a  problematical  subject 
as  an  Academy  of  Letters,  but  surely  there  are 
some  strange  exclusions  fr^m  yotrr  list.  Has 
the  reader  of  modern  verse  forgotten  his 
London  Poems.  The  Book  of  Orm,  and  Tlie  City 
of  Dream  ?  Let  us  ask  Mr.  Lecky  and  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  what  they  would  think  of  the 
exclusion  of  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan — surely  one 
of  the  greatest  of  nineteenth  century  poets. 
The  omission  is  all  the  more  startling  when  we 
find  in  your  list  the  names  of  Austin  Dobson, 
Henry  James,  W.  B.  Yeats,  and  Francis 
Thompson.  I  venture  to  send  another  list — the 
list  of  a  humble  lajrmau,  with  an  occasional  eye 
on  literature. — Yours, 

A.  Stodabt  Walker. 

Dr.    Walker's    list  includes    the     following 
names : 

Sii"  John  Lubbock. 
John  Shield  Nicholson. 
Benjamin  Badd. 
W.  H.  Mallock. 
A.  T.  Uudler-Couch. 
L.  F.  Austin. 
Bret  Harte. 
Dean  Farrar. 
Stopford  Brooke. 


F.  Max  Midler. 
John  Morley. 
David  Masson. 
Edward  Caird. 
Robert  Buchanan. 
Earl  of  Rosebery. 
A.  J.  Balfour. 
Alex.  Bain. 
Sir  Walter  Besant. 
Frederic  Harrison. 


London :  Nov.  8,  1897. 

Sir, — The  compiling  of  "  Academies  of 
Letters  "  is  rare  spiort,  but  it  usually  lands  the 
compiler  in  a  hornet's  nest  of  inconsistencies. 
Vir  example,  your  suggested  "Academy  of 
Letters "  includes  the  name  of  Prof.  Jebb. 
But  surely  Prof.  Jebb's  contributions  to 
"Letters"  are  not  sufiicient  to  justify  his 
admission  ?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  takes 
his  place  as  a  scholar,  where  are  Prof.  Murray, 
Mr.  Sidgwick,  Mr.  Robinson  Ellis,  &c.  ? 

Again,  yoirr  foiu-  historians  are  excellent,  but 
where  is  Sir  Alfred  Lyall  ?  Surely  the  author 
of  Asiatic  Studies  deserves  a  place  in  any 
Academy  of  Letters. 

Prof.  Saintsbm-y  is,  I  imagine,  the  greatest 
English  authority  on  French  literatxire,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  other  claims  as  a  man  of  letters. 
Dr.  Gamett  is  a  considerable  figure  in  the 
literary  world.  So  is  Sir  Walter  Besant. 
Prof.  Courthope,  of  Oxford,  surely  has  claims 
to  consideration  at  your  hands,  and  if  strange 
lore  is  to  be  taken  into  concideration,  where 
are  Prof.  Sayce  and  Prof.  Flinders  Petrie  Y 
It  cannot  be  "  because  there  was  no  room  in  the 
inn,"  for  your  list  includes,  I  observe,  the 
names  of  Mr.  Ker,  Dr.  George  Macdonald,  Mr. 
W.  B.  Yeats,  Mr.  Francis  Thompson,  Mr.  J.  M. 
Barrie,  not  to  mention  those  of  two  ladies. 
For  obvious  reasons  I  must  suppress  my  name. 
— Youi-  obedient  servant,  A.  B. 


120,  Earlham-grove,  Forest  Gate,  E.  : 
Nov.  9,  1897. 

Sir, — With  regard  to  your  "  Academy  of 
Letters "  scheme,  the  suggested  list  of  forty 
names  given  in  last  week's  number  of  your 
journal  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  good  one  ;  but 
surely,  surely,  we  must  somehow  find  room 
for  Dr.  Martineau — r-ertainly  one  of  the  pro- 
foundest  religious  philosophers  of  this  centiiry, 
and  a  theologian  whose  writings  must  rank, 
also,  as  literature. 

I  am,  too,  one  of  those  benighted  mortals 
who,  in  spite  of  the  virident  abuse  of  a  section 
of  our  clever  critics,  would  by  no  means  omit 
from  such  a  list  as  yoirrs  the  name  of  Mr. 
Alfred  Austin. 

And  has  not  Mr.  William  Watson  as  good  a 
claim  to  inclusion  as  Mr.  Francis  Thompson  ? — 
Faithfully  yours,  G.  E.  Biddle. 


Hertford  College,  Oxford. 
Sir, — In  your  Academy  list  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats 
has  not  yet  earned  a  place ;  nor,  perhaps,  has 
Mr.  Francis  Thompson.  And  I  shoidd  certainly 
vote  against  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.  If  you 
admit  an  American  (in  the  person  of  Mr.  Henry 
James),  why  not  admit  Captain  Mahan,  and  so 
exhaust  American  literatiu-e  't  And  why  do  you 
exclude  all  the  philosophers  except  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  ?  The  Master  of  Balliol  is  a 
bigger  man  than  most  on  your  list.  Why  does 
Prof.  Jebb  go  in  !  As  a  scholar  '^  Then  why 
omit  Mr.  J.  E.  B.  Mayor  and  Prof.  Robinson 
EUis  ':"  And  Prof.  Bury,  of  Dublin  't  who  has  a 
claim.  But  if  it  is  as  a  person  of  general  taste 
you  put  in  Prof.  Jebb — O  gemini  !  Above  all, 
if  you  were  an  Oxford  man,  I  am  sure  you 
would  never  have  left  out  Mr.  F.  H.  Beasley. — 
Yours,  (fee,  A  Reader. 


<),  Claumont-gardens,  Glasgow  :  Nov.  9. 
Sir, — My  Academy  is  not  beside  me,  but  I 
think  that  in  your  list  of  names  those  of  Mr. 
Wilham  Watson,  Mr.  Watts-Dimton,  and  the 
author  of  Mark  Rutherford  have  not  been 
included,  as  I  venture  to  think  they  ought  to 
be. — Yours  faithfully,  John  Watson. 


Prof.  Montagu  Burrows,  in  the  course  of 
an  interesting  letter,  says  :  "  Your  idea  I 
think  an  excellent  one,  and  you  will  find 
in  the  last  page  of  the  pamphlet  I  send  you 
some  remarks  on  this  very  subject.  [The 
Publication  of  the  Gascon  Bolls.  In  this 
pamphlet,  read  before  the  Royal  Historical 
Society,  Prof.  Bun-ows  advocates  the  forma- 
tion of  a  British  Academy  analogous  to  the 
French  Academy.] 

"  I  do  not  feel  very  competent  to  advise  in  this 
matter  as  I  see  you  include  in  your  list  a 
preponderating  number  of  novelists,  and  I  read 
but  few  of  these.  I  am  surprised,  however,  not 
to  see  Charlotte  Yonge's  name.  You  are  the 
best  j  udge  whether  many  of  this  class  of  wi-iters 
should  be  present  in  any  representative  list  of 
literary  people.  Hardy  I  recognise.  Indeed, 
I  accept  the  first  twenty-four  of  your  list  with 
only  one  exception. 

' '  Another  remark  I  venture  to  make.  Are  all 
our  best  literary  men  and  women  of  one  class 
of  mind  poHticaUy  ?  I  hardly  see  a  Conser- 
vative among  them ;  but  the;/  are  surely  not 
fairly  classed  as  the  "  stupid  party."  A.  J. 
Balfom'  might,  one  woidd  think,  find  a  place, 
and  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  and  Augustus  Jessopp, 
whose  politics  I  do  not  know  ;  but  he  seems  to 
respect  old  England." 


Mr.  John  E.  Yerbury,  who  forwards  a 
series  of  interesting  lists,  too  long  to  print, 
takes  exception  to  sixteen  names  in  our  pro- 
visional draft,  and  proposes  the  following 
instead  :  James  Martineau,  Samuel  Smiles, 
Francis  Galton,  Russell  Wallace,  David  Masson, 
Max  MiiUer,  Goldwin  Smith,  J.  G.  Geikie, 
Bishop  Bairy,  St.  George  Mivart,  Frederic 
Harrison,  Stopford  Brooke,  H.  Wace,  Walter 
Besant,  Chai-les  Dilke,  and  Archibald  Sayce. 


Mb.  W.    G.    Waters    sends    the    following 
names  "  which  suggested  themselves  on  reading 
yom-  provisional  list  "  : 
Bishop  Westcott.  John  Davidson. 

Prof.  Saintsbury.  Prof.  Mahafiy. 

Vernon  Lee.  James  Martineau. 

Lucas  Malet.  Max  MiiUer. 

Prof.  Dowden.  A.  Birrell. 


The  Rev.  R.  F.  Horton  writes  :  "  There 
are  two  names  which  I  can  hardly  imagine 
your  omitting — James  Martineau  and  William 
Watson.  The  latter  especially  seems  to  me  to 
reach  the  grand  manner  more  frequently  than 
any  living  poet." 
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T.    E.    BEOWN. 

Second  Notice. 

So  much  interest  has  been  aroused  by  the 
article  upon  the  late  Thomas  Edward 
Brown,  printed  in  last  week's  Acauemy, 
that  a  few  excerpts  have  been  here  brought 
together  from  his  later  work,  which 
appeared  since  the  volume  entitled  Old 
John  was  made  ujj.  A  great  part  of  Old 
John  first  saw  the  light  in  the  Scots 
Observer  and  National  Obserrer.  Similarly 
Mr.  Brown's  later  work  was  also  made  public 
by  Mr.  Henley,  either  in  the  National 
Observer  or  the  New  Review.  The  bond  unit- 
ing Mr.  Henley  and  Mr.  Brown  was  closer 
than  that  of  mere  editor  and  contributor,  close 
though  that  may  grow  to  be  :  Mr.  Brown  was 
Mr.  Henley's  first  schoolmaster,  in  the  old 
Crypt  School  at  Gloucester.  It  is  not  often 
permitted  to  a  pupil  thus  to  foster  the 
inspiration  of  his  early  mentor. 

In  the  National  Observer  of  June  10,  1893, 
appeared  a  little  poem,  characteristically 
frank,  characteristically  praiseful  of  one 
phase  of  the  joy  of  living.  Among  poetry 
of  passion — not  mere  adoration,  which  is 
witliin  the  compass  of  most  natures,  but 
the  spontaneous,  honest,  natural  desire  of 
the  complemental  sex — some  of  Mr.  Brown's 
lyrics  rank  with  the  highest.  The  particular 
jioem  to  which  we  refer  was  called  "  Nel 
Corso."     This  is  it : 

"  Two  waftures  of  grt-at  eyes — 
A  secou  I's  thousaudth  part — 
One  su  -ked  ine  down  the  miilstrom  of  the 
heart, 
The  other  ebbed  me  forth  to  lonely  skies. 

"  Scorn  ?     No  !  why  should  she  scorn  ? 
Coquettish  play  of  fence  ? 
Not  so,  but  glorious  might  of  inuoceuce — 
Of    such    large    blood    are    Roman    women 
born. 

"  She  knows  what  joy  I  caught 
That  moment,  how  I  rushed 
Right  to  the  centre  of  her  life,  yet  blushe  d 
She   not   at   all,  nor    shewed   a  treacherous 
thought. 

"  Is  not  this  good  above 

Most  goods  for  which  we  sigh  ? 
Ti>  pick  this  obvious  love  as  we  pass  by, 
And  pass,  and  pick  another  obvious  love." 


AVe  quote  it  partly  for  its  clean  strength, 
partly  by  way  of  introduction  to  selections 
from  the  "  Eoman  Women  "  sequence  which 
was  printed  in  the  New  Review  two  years 
later.  In  these  poems  Mr.  Brown  rioted  in 
his  manhood.  He  had  passed  through  the 
Eternal  City  with  quick,  loving  eyes,  noting 
a  matron  here,  a  merry  maiden  there  ;  some 
lowly,  some  noble ;  some  light  and  some 
austere  ;  but  all  on  the  instant  assured  of 
the  jjoet's  fellowship  by  a  ciuick  thrust  of 
sympathy  direct  to  the  heart,  by  that  rapid 
understanding  of  his  brothers  and  sisters 
wliich  the  Shakespearean  poet  possesses. 
And  Mr.  Brown  was  a  Shakespearean.  His 
experiences  of  Roman  women  were  fused 
in  the  poems  under  that  title  :  poems  quiver- 
ing with  virility,  and  the  gustiness  of  a 
blithe,  masculine  Northern  nature  <juickened 
of  Southern  sun.  The  only  poet  to  compare 
with  the  author  of  this  sequence  is  Walt 
Whitman,     There  is,  indeed,  more  than  a 


hint  of  Whitman:    of    Whitman   confined 
within  limits.  Whitman  concentrated : 

"  Woman,  a  word  with  you  ! 

Round-ribbed,  large-flauked, 
Broad-shouldered  (God  be  thanked  !), 
Face  fair  and  free, 
And  pleasant  for  a  man  to  see — 
I  know  not  whom  you  love;   but  hark!  be 
true ; 
Partake  his  honest  joys ; 
Cling  to  him,  grow  to  him,  make  noble 

boys 
For  Italy." 
The   next   is    finer.     The   second  stanza  is 
great.     Eoman  women  have  never  been  so 
extoUed,  even  by  their  noblest  lovers. 

"  Good  wife,  good  mother — yes,  I  know  ; 

But  what  a  glow 

Of  elemental  fires  ! 

What  breadth,  what  stately  glow 

Of  absolute  desires — 

How  boimd 

To  hovisehold  task 

And  daily  round 

It  boots  not  ask. 
"  Good  mother,  and  good  wife — 

These  women  seem  to  lead  suspended  life. 

As  lakes,  dark  gleaming  till  the  night  is  done. 

Expect  the  sun, 

So  these. 

That  wont  to  hold  Jove's  offspring  on  their 
knees. 

Take  crureut  odds. 

Accept  life's  lees, 

And  wait  returning  God's." 

And  there  is  a  musical  note  in  the  scrap  of 
dialogue  that  follows — South  speaking  with 
North,  Latin  with  Teuton — which  lingers 
and  lingers : 

"  '  You  seem  so  strange  to  me, 

You  Merman  from  the  Northern  Sea.' 

'  A  barnacle  from  Noah's  Ark  !' ' 

'  Well,  yes  ;  a  sort  of  shark.' 
'  Ah,  blow  then,  darling,  blow  ! 
Blow  in  my  ears,  and  let  the  warm  breath 
glow. 

And  search  the  inmost  vaidt 
Of  my  sad  brain.  Blow,  love — 
Blow  in  the  cooing  of  the  dove, 

Blow  out  the  singing  of  the  salt !  '  " 

Concerning  Mr.  Brown  as  critic  we  said  a 
word  last  week.  He  wrote  little ;  but  it 
was  very  good.  His  was  the  enthusiasm  of 
tlie  keen  taster  who  writes  but  seldom. 
The  pity  of  it  is,  that  so  many  keen  tasters 
have  to  write  so  much.  He  was  moved  to 
write  by  admiration  of  his  subj  ect ;  and 
when  criticism  in  the  hands  of  a  wise 
man  has  this  impulsion,  it  can  be  the  best 
reading  in  the  world.  Here  is  a  passage 
from  an  article  by  Mr.  Brown  on  the 
Complete  Angler  : 

"  The  book  is  as  full  of  delights  as  a  meadow 
of  cowslips.  Who  can  forget  the  tenderness 
and  gentle  reverence  with  which  Walton  speaks 
of  'old  Oliver  Henley'  ('now  with  God')';' 
The  otter  hunt — what  brilliance  of  atmosphere  I 
what  life  !  The  dogs  are  Riugwood,  Kilbuck, 
Sweet-lips.  Ringwood  does  the  business. 
And  the  Fishing  proper  begins,  as  reason  would 
have  it,  with  a  chubb.  Viator  has  a  try  for  a 
chubb.  The  directions  for  dressing  this  chubb 
are  like  a  passage  from  Leviticus. 

"  And  then  they  aspire  to  trout.  I  suppose 
the  meeting  with  the  milkmaid,  and  the 
account  of  the  supper  that  follows,  can  hardly 
be  paralleled  in  our  Hteraturo. 

"  The  frog-bait,  though,  is  the  locus  classicus. 
Good,  kind  old  soul  was  Walton ;  but  coidd  you 


have  trusted  him  with  a  baby,  for  instance,  if 
some  one  had  told  him  that  a  bit  of  baby  was  a 
capital  bait  for  barbel  ?  " 

Elsewhere  in  the  essay  Mr.  Brown  said 
of  Walton,  "I  think  the  Elizabethan  tune 
was  still  in  his  ears."  The  remark  certainly 
is  true  of  the  critic  liimself.  The  Eliza- 
bethan tune  was  still  in  his  ears,  otherwise 
how  could  he  have  written  much  that  he 
did?  He  was  both  old  and  new.  He 
united  the  sorrow  and  pity  of  our  own  age 
to  the  lyrical  music  of  that  great  singing 
era.  He  knew  man  like  a  book  :  he  felt  for 
him,  and  glowed  for  him,  and  spoke  up  for 
him ;    and  he  knew  nature  as  intimately. 


ME.    EALEIGH    ON    STYLE.* 

An  Appreciation. 

Mr.  Ealeigh  discerns  in  the  abstract  quality 
known  as  style  the  idtimate,  inevitable  ex- 
pression of  life  ;  hence  his  work  becomes, 
not  only  a  disquisition  upon  the  last  refine- 
ment of  art,  but  a  criticism  of  ethics.     And 

"the  fact  that  we  use  the  word  'style'  in 
speaking  of  architecture  and  sculpture,  painting 
and  music,  dancing,  p' ay-acting,  and  cricket, 
that  we  cau  apply  it  to  the  careful  achievements 
of  the  housebreaker  and  the  poisoner,  and  to  the 
•pontaneous  animal  movements  of  the  limbs  of 
man  or  beast,  is  the  noblest  of  unconscious 
t  ibutes  to  the  faculty  of  lettprs  .  .  .  Morals, 
philosophy,  and  assthetic,  mood  and  conviction, 
creed  and  whim,  habit,  passion,  and  demon- 
stration— what  art  but  the  art  of  Uterature 
admits  the  eotrance  of  all  these,  and  guards 
them  from  the  suddenness  of  mortality  F  .  .  . 
All  style  is  gesture,  the  gesture  of  the  mind  and 
of  the  soul.  .  .  .  Other  gestures  change  and 
ilit,  this  is  the  idtimate  and  enduring  revelation 
of  personaHty." 

After  stating  his  point  of  view  with  irre- 
fragable eloquence,  Mr.  Ealeigh  turns  aside 
for  a  moment  to  set  the  actor  in  his  right 
relation  to  the  ordered  hierarchy  of  civilisa- 
tion ;  and  leaving  in  rags  the  fabric  of 
tawdry  sentiment  in  which  the  populace  loves 
to  cloke  the  player,  he  goes  on  to  hunt  his 
(^uarry  through  all  its  changes,  from  its 
obscurest  avatar  to  its  most  sublime  mani- 
festations. You  have  had  a  definition  of  the 
universal  gesture  by  which  alone  man  calls 
to  man ;  woidd  you  behold  its  operation 
when  "  Poetry  works  her  will "  ? 

"  The  mind  of  man  is  peopled,  hke  some 
silent  city,  with  a  sleeping  company  of  reminis- 
cences, associations,  impressions,  attitudes, 
emotions,  to  be  awakened  into  fierce  activity 
at  the  touch  of  words.  By  one  way  or  other, 
» ith  a  faufaronnade  of  the  marching  trumpets, 
or  stealthily,  by  noiseless  passages  and  dark 
posterns,  the  troop  of  suggesters  enters  the 
citadel,  to  do  its  work  within.  The  procession 
of  beautiful  sounds  that  is  a  poem  passes  in 
through  the  main  gate,  and  forthwith  the 
by-ways  resound  to  the  hurry  of  ghostly  feet, 
until  the  small  company  of  adventurers  is  well- 
nigh  lost  and  overwhelmed  in  that  throng  of 
insurgent  spirits." 

A^passage  which  is  itself  a  shining  prose 
example  of  its  own  pur^jort.  To  the  potential 
qualities  of  imagery,  of  melody,  of  meaning, 

•  Style.   By  Walter  Ealeigh.    (Edward  Arnold.) 
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and  meaning  exampled  in  negation,  ■which 
go  to  the  forging  of  the  weapons  with  which 
the  master  of  style  must  equip  himself, 
Mr.  Raleigh  devotes  some  pages  of  acute 
analysis  ;  so  skilfully  pursuing,  with  a  net  of 
finely-woven  phrases,  the  fugitive  abstrac- 
tions which  flutter  on  the  marches  of  that 
dim  borderland  where  thought  touches 
language,  that  his  prej'  cannot  escape  him. 
His  method  is  so  subtle,  that  once  and  again 
the  student  rubs  his  eyes,  and  reads  again, 
to  perceive,  in  a  gleam  of  sudden,  delightful 
illumination,  the  very  needle-point  of  truth. 
Here  are  no  such  seductive  half  -  truths, 
polished  and  chiselled,  as  that  other  known 
master  of  style,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
liked  to  use  in  building  his  bright  houses  of 
illusion.  Rather  are  we  caUed  to  a  "  flickering 
world  of  hints  and  half-lights,  echoes  and 
suggestions,  to  be  come  at  in  the  dusk  or 
not  at  all."  But  there  alone  we  find  that 
which  we  seek,  and  are  content. 

Treating  of  the  debased  currency  of 
language,  we  get  from  Mr.  Raleigh  no 
hackneyed  lament  over  the  inevitable  ;  for, 
to  deplore  the  licence  of  the  vulgar  were  to 
take  the  partial  view.  Instead,  we  find  him 
pointing  the  artist  to  his  opportunity. 
It  is  the  business  of  art,  as  of  the  Christian 
religion,  to  bring  forth  meat  from  the 
eater,  and  sweetness  from  the  strong  : 

"The  same  epithet  is  used  in  the  phrase.s 
'a  fine  d*y '  and  'fine  irony.'  in  'fair  trade' 
and  '  a  fair  goddess.'  Were  different  symbols 
to  be  invented  for  these  sundry  meanings  the 
art  of  literature  would  perish.  For  words 
carry  with  them  alt  the  meanings  they  have 
worn,  and  the  writer  shall  be  judged  by  those 
that  he  selects  for  prominence  in  the  train  of 
his  thought. ' ' 

And  as  for  the  common  iournalist,  con- 
demned to  trifle  with  words,  those  "terrific 
engines,"  for  his  dailj^  bread,  he,  "poor 
fellow,  means  nothing,  and  spends  his  life 
in  the  vain  effort  to  get  words  to  do  the 
same." 

Elaborating  his  thesis,  Mr.  Raleigh  traces 
certain  inventions  of  Society  to  their  ethical 
origin  : 

"  Soeietj',  mistily  conscious  of  the  sjanpathy 
that  lightens  in  any  habitual  name,  seems  to 
have  become  aware,  by  one  of  those  wooderfol 
processes  of  chary  instinct  which  serve  the 
great,  vulnerable,  timid  organism  in  lieu  of  a 
brain,  that  to  accept  of  the  pickpocket  his 
names  for  the  mysteries  of  his  trada  is  to 
accept  also  a  new  moral  standpoint  and  outlook 
on  the  question  of  property  " ; 

lays  his  finger  on  the  tainted  root  of  "the 
bad  slang";  and  leaving  no  corner  of  this 
shadowy  antre  unexplored,  he  shows  that 
' '  within  the  hmits  of  a  single  school,  or 
workshoj),  or  social  circle,  slang  nity  seive ; 
just  as,  between  friends,  silence  may  do  the 
work  of  talk.  There  are  few  families,  or  groups 
of  familiars,  that  have  not  some  small  coinage  of 
this  token  money,  issued  and  accepted  by 
affection,  passing  current  only  within  those 
narrow  and  privileged  bjundaries." 

The  section  ujron  Archaism  may  be  fitly 
pondered  by  those  who  delight  to  accuse  the 
curious  in  style  of  "  afiectation  "  :    .... 

"  An  archaic  turn  given  to  language  is  the 
mark  rather  of  authors  who  are  ambitious  of  a 
hearing  from  more  than  one  age.  The  accretions 
of  time  bring  round  a  word  many  reputable 
meanings,  of  which  the  oldest  is  like  to  be  the 


deepest  in  grain.  It  is  a  counsel  of  perfection — 
some  will  Bay,  of  vain-glorious  pedantry— but 
that  shaft  Ihes  farthest  which  is  drawn  to  the 
head,  and  he  who  desires  to  be  understood  in 
the  twenty-fourth  century  will  not  be  careless 
of  the  meanings  that  his  words  inherit  from  the 
fourteenth." 

And  this  brings  the  essayist  to  a  subtle  and 
scholarly  disquisition  upon  word-uses,  and 
thence,  by  a  natural  transition,  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Hoinanfir  and  Classic.  Turning 
upon  7yic  Palsy  of  Definition,  he  salutes  the 
invading  regiments  of  science,  and  forthwith 
drives  them  in  a  rout  back  into  their  own 
domain.  "No  wind  blows  through  that 
garden,  and  no  sua  shines  on  it,  to  discom- 
pose the  melancholy  workers  at  their  task  of 
tying  Latin  labels  on  to  withered  sticks." 
For, 

"  the  world  of  perception  and  wUl,  of  passion 
and  belief,  is  an  iincaptured  virgin,  airily 
deriding  from  afar  the  calculated  advances  and 
practical  modesty  of  the  old  bawd  Science ; 
turning  again  to  shower  a  benediction  of  un- 
expected caresses  on  the  most  cavalier  of  her 
wooers.  Poetry." 

So  perishes  the  vain  dream  that  art  springs 
new-created  from  the  valley  of  dry  bones 
where  science  digs,  the  doctrine  which  some 
have  taught  so  solemnly.  And  what  of  that 
other  dream,  no  less  vain,  in  which  the  art 
of  the  future  appears  as  a  figure,  discrowned 
and  enslaved,  holding  a  mirror  to  low-browed 
democracy '?  That  vision  of  sin  can  never 
be  fulfilled.  The  growth  of  democracy  does 
not  alter  the  relation  of  the  artist  to  his 
audience,  but  renders  it  more  difficult,  or 
determines  it  as  impossible. 

"  The  relation  of  great  authors  to  thepubhc," 
says  Mr.  Raleigh,  "  may  be  compared  to  the 
war  of  the  sexes,  a  quiet  watchful  antagonism 
between  two  parties  mutually  indispensable  to 
each  other,  at  one  time  veiling  itself  in  endear- 
ments, at  another  breaking  out  into  open 
defiance.  .  .  .  The  public,  like  the  dehcate 
Greek  Narcissus,  is  sleepily  enamoured  of  itself  ; 
and  the  name  of  its  only  other  perfect  lover  is 
Echo." 

Hence  it  is  impossible  that  the  poet  should 
enter  into  transactions  with  the  populace. 

"His  candour  frightens  them:  they  avert 
their  eyes  from  it ;  or  they  treat  it  as  a  Hcensed 
whim  ;  or,  with  a  sudden  gleam  of  insight,  and 
apprehension  of  what  this  means  for  them  and 
theirs,  they  scream  aloud  for  fear.  .  .  .  But  if 
great  and  original  literary  artists  —here  grouped 
together  under  the  title  of  poets  -  will  not  enter 
into  transactions  with  their  audience,  there  is  no 
lack  of  authors  who  will.  These  are  not  neces- 
sarily charlatans ;  they  may  have  by  nature  a 
ready  sympathy  with  the  grossness  of  the 
public  taste,  and  thus  take  pleasure  in  study- 
ing to  gratify  it.  But  a  man  loses  not  a  httle 
of  himself  in  crowds,  and  some  degradation 
there  must  be  where  the  one  adapts  himself  to 
the  many." 

Here,  then,  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter.  There  are  ever  with  us  those  who 
are  hailed  as  prophets  by  some,  and  by 
others  are  contemned  for  charlatans.  But 
their  style  betrays  them,  sitting  shameless 
at  the  receipt  of  custom  in  the  light  of  the 
sun.  The  truth  is,  they  are  neither;  they 
are  but  shadows  and  echoes,  dying  even  as 
they  move  and  speak.  With  the  art  of 
letters  they  have  nothing  to  do  ;  the  critic 
does  not  know  them.  But  as  for  him  whose 
destiny  it  is  to  amuse  his  public  or  perish — 


who  knows  "  that  ugly  corner  where  the 
artist  is  exposed  to  cross  fires,  his  own  idea 
of  masterly  work  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
necessity  for  pleasing  the  rabble  on  the 
other."  "Well,  as  for  him,  Mr.  Raleigh 
has  a  last  word — and  what  is  there  to  add 
to  this '? — 

' '  When  any  man  is  awake  to  the  fact  that 
the  public  is  a  vile  patron,  when  he  is  con- 
scious also  that  his  bread  and  fame  are  in 
their  gift — it  is  a  stern  passage  for  his  soul,  a 
touchstone  for  the  strength  and  gentleness  of 
his  spirit." 

Truly,  Mr.  Raleigh  is  the  aristocrat  of 
letters.  In  other  words,  it  is  his  proper 
business  to  lead  and  to  set  example.  And 
I,  for  one,  cannot  desire  a  captain  more 
subtle  and  courageous. 

L.  C.  C. 


THE  LONDON  OF  THE  WRITERS. 


III. 


-The     Society    of    Arts' 
Tablets. 


Memoriai. 


Every  now  and  then  a  paragraph  glides 
into  the  papers  stating  that  the  Society  of 
Arts  has  placed  one  of  its  circular  tablets 
on  some  London  house  that  has  been  occu- 
pied by  a  great  man.  The  paragraph 
alwaj's  excites  interest,  and  often  it  inspires 
leaderettes.  An  odd  thing  is  that  we 
hear  of  these  tablets  singly  always,  hardly 
ever  in  the  aggregate.  One  wonders  how 
many  there  are,  and  how  the  work  of  select- 
ing and  fixing  them  is  ordered.  Thus,  we 
have  just  been  told,  by  paragraph,  that  a 
tablet  has  been  placed  on  the  house  at 
Hampstead  in  which  Sir  Harry  Vane  lived, 
and  in  which  it  is  believed  Bishop  Butler 
wrote  portions  of  his  Analog i/  of  the  Christian 
Religion.  The  circumstance  is  interesting, 
for  from  this  house  Sir  Harry  Vane — name 
beloved  of  every  school-boy ! — was  carried 
to  the  Tower  to  be  beheaded  by  order  of 
Charles  II. ;  and  it  is  probable  that  under 
the  roof  of  Vane  House,  as  the  place  was 
called  (it  is  now  "Belmont"),  Cromwell, 
Pym,  Ireton,  and  Fairfax  discussed  ways 
and  means  ;  even  Milton  may  have  walked 
under  the  trees  of  its  once  noble  groimds. 
But  what  of  the  series  of  tablets  to  which 
this  Hamptead  one  has  been  added  ? 

A  Londoner,  not  meanly  versed  in  the 
things  of  the  town,  when  asked  to  guess  tlie 
number  of  the  Society  of  Arts'  tablets, 
thought  there  might  be  five  hundred,  and 
another  guessed  one  himdred  and  fifty. 
There  are  but  thirty  all  told.  Here  is  the 
list — which  we  believe  has  not  been  pub- 
lished for  many  years.  The  names  of 
residents  are  in  alphabetical  order,  and  to 
each  name  is  added  the  address  of  the 
house  on  which  a  tablet  has  been  mounted. 


James  Barry     ...     . 

Robert  Browning 

Edmund  Burke 
Lord  Byron 
George  Canning 
George  Cruikshank 
Mme.  D'Arblay 

Charles  Dickens 


..  36,  Castle-street,  Oxford- 
street. 

..  19,  Warwick  -  crescent, 
Paddington. 

..  37.  Gerrard-street,  Soho. 

..   1().  Holies-street. 

. .   37.  Conduit-street. 

. .  'J()3,  Hampstead-road. 

. .  11,  Bolton-street,  Picca- 
dilly. 

. .  Fm-nival's  Inn. 
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John  Dryden    

Michael  Faraday     ... 

Jokn  Piaxman 

Benjamin  Franklin... 
Thomas  Gainsborough 

David  Garrick 

Edward  Gibbon 
George    Frederick 

Handel 

Sir  Rowland  HiU     ... 

WUliam  Hogarth  . . . 
Joh'i  Keats       

Samuel  Johnson 

Napoleon  III 

Lord  Nelson     

Sir  Isaac  Newton  ... 
Peter  the  Great 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
Richard     Brinsley 

Sheridan        

Mrs.  Siddons     

William      Makepeace 

Thackeray     

John  Thurloe    

Sir  Robert  Walpole... 


43,  Gerrard-street,  Soho. 
2,    Blandford- street, 

Portman-square. 
7,    Buckingham  -  street, 

Fitzroy-square. 
7,  Craven-street,  Strand. 
Schomberg  -  house   (now 

part  of  the  "War  Office). 
5,  Adelphi-terrace. 
7,  Bentinck-street. 

25,  Brook-street. 

Bertram  -  house,  Hamp- 
stead. 

30,  Leicester-'^qua'-e. 

"Lawn -bank,"  Hamp- 
stead. 

17,  GougVi -square.  Fleet- 
street. 

3a,  King  -  street,  St. 
James's. 

147,  New  Bond-street. 

35,  St.  Martin's-street. 

15,  Buckingham  -  street. 
Strand. 

47,  Leicester-square. 

14,  Savile-row. 

27,  Upper  Baker-street. 

Kensington  Palace-Gm. 
24,     Old  -  square,     Lin- 

coln's-inn. 
5,  Arlington-street. 


Thirty  tablets  may  not  seem  much  to 
show  for  thirty  years'  work.  It  is  thirty 
years  since  the  Society  of  Arts  fixed  its  first 
Minton  slab  to  Byron's  house  in  Holies- 
street.  One  year,  one  tablet— this  has  been 
the  average  rate  of  progress.  It  seems 
slow  ;  in  reality,  it  is  reasonable.  The 
erection  of  these  tablets  is  no  more  than 
an  "  odd  job  "  in  the  work  of  the  Society 
of  Arts,  yet  the  Society  has  not  at  any  time 
flagged  in  its  attention  to  this  department. 
It  has  had  to  take  rebuffs,  and  to  abandon 
hopes,  but  it  is  always  considering 
new  proposals,  and  striving  to  bring  them 
to  successful  issues.  The  difficulties  of 
the  work  fully  explain  its  slow  movement, 
and  are  themselves  interesting.  In  the 
first  place,  the  number  of  London  houses 
worthy  to  receive  tablets  is  small.  Scores 
of  once  eligible  houses  have  clean  dis- 
appeared, have  not  even  left  successors 
on  their  sites  ;  these  do  not  count.  Then, 
owing  to  the  pranks  that  have  been  played 
with  street  names  and  numbers,  the  diffi- 
culties of  identification  are  immense.  In  his 
useful  LUerari/  Landmarks  of  London,  Mr. 
Laurence  Hutton  sa3-s  that  tJie  confusion 
caused  by  the  re-naming  and  re-numbering 
of  streets  "  can  hardh/  he  expres.ird  in  ivords." 
Lest  Mr.  Hutton  should  be  suspected  of 
hysteria,  we  will  give  a  single  example  of 
what  vestries  "  and  sich  "  can  accomplish 
in  the  re-christening  of  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don. It  is  mentioned  by  the  late  Thomas 
Crofton  Croker  in  a  little  book  (notable  for 
its  beautiful  thumb-nail  woodcuts)  called  A 
Walk  from  London  to  FuJham.  Writing  in 
1860,  Mr.  Croker  identified  the  house  (No. 
14,  Queen's  Buildings,  Knightsbridge)  as 
the  residence  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Nattes,  an 
artist  who  is  now  forgotten.  He  was 
one  of  the  sixteen  artists  who  associated 
themselves  together  in  1805  to  form  the 
first  exhibition  of  water-colours  held  in 
this    country.      Mr.    Crofton    had    a   hard 


task  to  identify  the  house  ;  and  well  he 
might,  for  he  tells  us  : 

"  From  1792  to  1797  this  house  was  dpscribed 
as  Xo.  14,  Queen's  Biiildings,  Kni'ghtshrklgt- ; 
but  in  the  latter  year  the  address  was  changed 
to  No.  14,  Kni)/htshn'i]ge  Green.  In  1800  it  was 
known  as  No.  14,  Knightsbridge.  and  in  1803  as 
No.  14,  Queen's  Roiu,  Knightsbridge.  In  1810 
as  Gloucester  Buildings,  Brompton,  In  1811  as 
Queen's  Buildings.  In  1828  as  Glovcester  Bow. 
In  1S31  as  Gloucester  Buildings,  and  it  has  now 
reverted  to  its  original  name  of  Queen's  Build- 
ings, Knightshridqe  ...  if,  indeed  the  original 
name  was  not  Queen's  Row,  Knightsbridge,  as 
tHis,  in  1772,  was  the  address  of  William 
Wynne  Ryland  (the  engraver  who  was  hanged 
for  forgery  in  1783)." 

Need  more  be  said  on  the  difficulty  of 
identifying  the  residence  of  a  genius  in 
London? 

A  second  set  of  difficulties  which  the 
Society  of  Arts  has  to  meet  are  those  con- 
nected with  obtaining  permission  to  place 
a  tablet  on  a  house  at  all.  It  must  not 
be  supposed  that  landlords  or  tenants 
are  always  eager  to  have  a  house 
honoured  above  its  fellows.  "Tes,  I  know 
Homer  lived  there,"  says  the  absentee 
landlord ;  "  but  I  can't  have  you  putting 
the  name  up,  and  making  the  house  a 
circus  ;  my  tenants  are  quiet  people."  And 
the  tenant  snaps:  "  Certainlj'  not.  Wlio  is 
Homer,  any  way  ?  r>o  you  .suppose  I  want 
people  staring  in  at  my  windows  ?  No,  sir, 
put  it  up  next  door,  if  j'ou  like  !  "  From  this 
level  the  refusals  to  the  Society's  requests 
for  tablet-space  rise  in  an  ascending  scale 
of  politeness  and  culture.  But  in  whatever 
terms  they  are  couched  the  result  is  the 
same — no  tablet.  Only  one  of  Dickens's 
residences  is  marked  with  a  tablet,  and  this, 
unfortunately,  is  the  doomed  Furnival's  Inn. 
Permission  to  mark  the  houses  he  inhabited 
in  Doughty-street,  Devonshire-terrace,  and 
Tavistock-street  was  sought  in  vain ;  and 
so  J'OU  walk  down  Doughty-street  trying 
to  remember  the  number  of  the  house 
in  which  Oliver  Tirisf  was  written ;  and 
American  visitors  beat  about  the  corner 
of  Devonshire-terrace  with  interrogation 
in  their  movements,  wishing  to  make  sure 
that  they  see  the  house  whence  Bavid  Copper- 
field  and  the  Christmas  Carol  went  forth.  It 
may  be  allowed  that  it  is  enough  if  one 
of  Dickens's  residences  be  marked ;  and, 
therefore,  we  hope  that  when  Furnival's 
Inn — where  Picku-ick  was  written — has  dis- 
appeared, some  heart  will  relent,  and  a 
tablet  be  placed  on  one  or  another  of  the 
remaining  homes  of  '"Boz." 

When  the  Furnival's  Inn  tablet  goes, 
eleven  will  remain  to  distinguish  the  London 
homes  of  literary  men  and  women.  These 
will  be  : 

Robert  Browning.  Edward  Gibbon. 

Edmund  Burke.  John  Keats. 

Lord  Byron.  Samuel  Johnson. 

Mme.  D'Arblay.  Richard  B.  Sheridan. 

John  Dryden.  W.  M.  Thackeray. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole. 

The  crop  certainly  strikes  one  as  meagre. 
One  feels  a  little  bitterly  the  refusal  of  the 
Benchers  of  the  Middle  Temple  to  allow  a 
tablet  to  be  placed  on  Goldsmith's  lodging 
at  No.  2  Brick  Court,  wliere  in  his  fitful 
gleams  of  prosperity  he  aped  the  hospitality 
of  Eeynolds  and  the   grace  of    Beauclerc ; 


where,  too,  he  read  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  to 
its  first  audience,  the  two  beautiful  Miss 
Homecks.  The  Benchers'  refusal  is  the  more 
strange  because  the  tablet  would  have  per- 
petuated the  memory  of  Sir  William  Black- 
stone  who  lodged  in  the  same  building. 
But,  then,  Goldsmith's  receptions  disturbed 
the  great  lawyer ;  and  perhaps  the  Benchers- 
have  not  forgiven  NoUy.  The  Temple  is 
not  the  only  Inn  of  law  which  has  excluded 
the  tablets.  Gray's  Inn  has  been  equally 
cold  in  the  matter,  though,  if  it  chose,  it 
might  adorn  its  walks  with  tablets  to  the 
memories  of  Lord  Francis  Bacon,  Samuel 
Butler,  Lord  Macaulay,  and  other  men  of 
note. 


THE    BOOK    MARKET. 


A  CHAT  ABOUT  AUTOGEAPHS. 

DE.  H.  T.  SCOTT,  of  Fulham,  is  a- 
well-known  dealer  in  autographs, 
and  when  I  met  him  the  other  day  I  seized 
the  opportunity  to  reduce  my  general  stock 
of  ignorance. 

"  Excuse  my  way  of  putting  it,"  I  said, 
when  preliminary  talk  had  made  the  question 
possible,  "but  do  autographs  mean  bread, 
and  butter?" 

"  Certainly  they  do — to  the  man  who 
understands  them.  I  consider  the  business 
is  profitable,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  interesting. 
By  the  way,  it  is  an  older  business  than 
many  people  think.  There  have  been  sales 
of  autographs  in  England  these  two  hundred 
years.  Evelyn  mentions  such  sales,  and  he 
attended  them." 

"  WeU,  now,  who  are  buyers  of  auto- 
graphs ?  " 

"There  are  a  great  many  enthusiastic 
collectors  in  this  country — men  not  heard  of 
bj-  the  public,  but  princes  in  the  trade. 
Then  the  American  demand  is  strong  and 
continuous.  The  British  nobility  are  good 
customers  for  autographs  connected  with 
their  families.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  wiU 
buy  anything  in  writing  that  elucidates' 
his  familj'  history,  and  he  is  only  one  of 
many.  Then  there  are  collectors  who  confine 
themselves  to  one  subject.  Napoleonic 
autographs  are  a  field  in  tliemselves,  and 
autographs  connected  with  Nelson  have  their 
exclusive  collectors.  So,  again,  the  auto- 
graphs of  actors  are  collected  separately. 
In  America  the  great  thing  is  to  secure  the 
handwriting  of  the  men  who  signed  the 
Act  of  Independence.  Altogether,  the- 
demand  for  autographs  is  widespread  and 
various  ;  and  it  rests  on  much  better  founda- 
tions than  mere  fad." 

"And  the  museums,  you  have  omitted 
them  ?  " 

"Yes,  there  are  the  museums;  but  the 
trade  with  them  is  not  large.  I  may  tell 
you,  however,  that  I  took  a  specimen  of 
General  Wolfe's  handwriting  to  the  British 
Museum  the  other  day  and  disposed  of 
it  there.  Thej-  had  not  a  scrap  of  Wolfe's 
writing  in  the  place  !  " 

"When  you  speak  of  an  autograph,  what 
kind  of  document  do  you  usually  mean  ?  " 

"A  letter.  A  more  or  less  interesting 
letter.  Mere  autograph  signatures  are: 
almost  worthless." 
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"And  of  course  much  depends  on  the 
contents  of  the  letter  ?  " 

"Yes,  a  good  deal;  sometimes,  indeed, 
the  contents  make  all  the  difference.  I'll 
give  you  an  instance  of  that.  I  saw  a  letter 
of  Lord  Sidmoiith's  sold  the  other  day.  The 
usual  value  of  one  of  his  letters  would  be 
five  or  six  shillings  ;  but  because  this  par- 
ticular letter  contained  a  reference  to  Lady 
Hamilton's  child  it  fetched  £6." 

"  But  are  there  any  general  laws  which 
decide  the  value  of  autographs  ?  " 

"  Oh,  certainly  ;  only  you  must  understand 
that  the  exceptions  to  these  laws  are  innu- 
merable, so  that  in  the  end  you  have  just 
got  to  bio  IP  things.  The  different  values  of 
different  autographs  seem  astonishing  at 
first.  For  example,  a  letter  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  can  be  had  for  ten  shillings ; 
whereas  a  letter  of  Lord  Nelson's  wiU  cost 
you  £5." 

"  How  is  that?  " 

"Well,  Nelson  is,  of  course,  the  more 
popular  hero.  But  the  main  reason  is  that 
Nelson,  who  was  generally  at  sea,  wrote  few 
letters  compared  with  Wellington,  who  was 
generally  on  land.  And  yet  neither  of  these 
reasons  holds  good  always.  Here  are  a  few 
prices  that  may  puzzle  j-ou  :  a  letter  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  is  worth  two  guineas,  but  a 
letter  of  John  Bright's  is  only  worth  five 
shillings,  and  letters  of  Palmerston,  Sir 
Jiobert  Peel,  and  George  Canning  are  all 
frequently  priced  imder  five  shillings." 

"  Wliat  is  a  letter  of  Charles  Dickens 
worth  ?  " 

"  About  two  guineas." 

"  And  one  of  Charles  Lamb's?  " 

"From  £3  to  £G." 

"  BjTon  ?  " 

"  A  letter  from  Bj-ron  is  worth  fuUy  £10; 
but  a  letter  of  Shelley  is  worth  more  than 
double  that  sum." 

"And  Burns?  " 

"  Oh,  £25  to  £30,  at  least." 

' '  I  suppose  that  a  valuable  letter  quickly 
finds  a  purchaser?  " 

"  Oh,  yes.  There  is  plenty  of  money 
waiting  for  good  autographs.  Why,  only  a 
little  while  ago  I  saw  the  MSS.  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  Zarl//  of  the  Zaie  knocked 
down  for  £1,290.  The  MSS.  of  two  poems 
by  Keats  fetched  at  the  same  sale  £1,000; 
and  a  thin,  partly  filled  commonplace  book 
of  Burns  brought  £3G0." 

"Well,  now,  Dr.  Scott,  supposing  I  said  I 
thought  that  autograph  collecting  was  one  of 
the  frivolous  pursuits  of  the  rich,  how  would 
you  defend  it  ?  " 

"I  should  reply  that  there  is  no  pursuit 
which  a  comparatively  poor  man  can  take 
up  with  such  certaintj'  of  gaining  instruction 
and  amusement.  Eecollect  that  eirn/  auto- 
graph is  unique.  There  is  charm  in  that. 
But  consider  the  incentive  which  the  collec- 
ting of  autographs  offers  to  the  study  of 
history  and  biography.  A  man  who 
possesses  autographs  of,  let  us  say,  Maclise, 
the  painter,  Sir  John  Jervis,  the  admiral, 
.and  Michael  Faraday,  the  scientist — none  of 
them  expensive — is  quite  certain  to  be  seized 
with  curiosity  about  these  men.  Does  he 
not  possess  fragments  of  them?  WiU  he 
not  look  up  their  portraits  and  biographies, 
and  arm  himself  with  facts  and  anecdotes  ? 
It  is  charming  study,  endlessly  interesting." 


"  You  almost  make  me  a  collector.  Now 
supposing  I  were  to  take  it  into  my  head 
that  I  should  like  to  collect — one  letter 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  !  It  would  be  a  fine 
possession,  I  admit.  "WTiat  would  it  cost 
me  ?  " 

"  Say  three  guineas." 

"And  how  near  to  Sir  Walter  Scott 
could  I  get  for  three  guineas  ?  " 

"  I  can  tell  you  that,  because  I  have  such 
a  letter  in  my  possession  now.  I  must  de- 
scribe it  entirely  from  memorj-.  Sir  Walter 
is  ill,  and  he  is  writing  from  his  couch.  He 
describes  his  illness  and  the  pain  he  is  in ; 
and  he  chaffs  himself,,  remarking  that  he  is 
like  a  certain  carrier  who  after  eating  a  full 
meal  complained  that  he  was  not  hungry. 
He  goes  on  to  speak  of  Blackwood,  who 
wants  to  see  him,  but  Scott,  for  some  reason, 
is  reluctant  to  meet  him  just  now.  He  adds, 
however,  '  I  could  teU  B.  many  things  that 
would  be  useful  to  him  if  I  were  not  afraid 
to  be  met  with  his  "  Mj'  stars !  dear  me !  "  ' 
Well,  I  think  }'ou  wiU.  agree  that  a  letter 
of  Scott's  no  more  self -revealing  than  that 
is  worth  ha\-ing." 

"Yes,  I  think  so.  And  now,  Dr.  Scott, 
what  about  forgeries,  lithographs,  and 
photographed  hand-writing,  and  all  the 
other  iniquities  one  hears  about  in  connexion 
with  autographs?  " 

"  Well,  forgeries,  of  whatever  kind,  are 
numerous  and  very  easy  to  detect." 

"  Fasy  to  detect?  " 

"  Certainlj-,  if  the  collector  has  a  cool 
head,  and  does  not  allow  the  wish  that  an 
autograph  shall  be  genuine  to  father  the 
thought  that  it  is  genuine.  Most  of  the 
forgeries  would  deceive  no  cool,  careful 
man  with  a  modicum  of  experience.  As  for 
photographs,  they  certainly  cannot  be 
detected  at  a  glance.  I  frequently  buy  them 
in  bundles  of  genuine  autographs.  The 
test  is  a  drop  of  acid.  The  carelessness  of 
j'oung  collectors  is  the  mother  of  forgeries." 


DRAMA. 


"  ~V7"0U  have  read  the  book,  of  course  ?  " 
I  is  the  question  one  hears  on  all 
sides  on  the  first  night  of  a  play  which  has 
been  adapted  from  a  published  novel,  the 
implication  being  that  such  a  preliminarj' 
is  indispensable  to  the  due  understanding 
of  your  author.  Too  often  the  implication 
is  just.  Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to 
bring  out  in  the  two  or  three  hours'  traffic 
of  the  stage  all  the  essential  points  of  a 
story  that  has  been  told  in  narrative  form  ; 
and  the  temptation  is  great  to  let  something 
be  taken  for  granted,  especially  if  the 
adapter  be  himself  the  novelist.  Yet  to 
impose  upon  the  theatre-goer  the  duty  of 
reading  a  book  before  he  goes  to  the  play 
is  obviously  unfair.  It  might  be  making 
him  pay  too  dear  for  his  evening's  amuse- 
ment. In  any  case,  it  is  not  in  the  bargain. 
This  condition  no  author  could  have  recog- 
nised more  fully  or  ungrudgingly  (though 
few  need  have  heeded  it  less)  than  Mr. 
J.  M.  Barrie,  who  has  moulded  "  The 
Little  Minister"  into  such  excellent  dramatic 


shape  at  the  Haj^market  that  nobody  making 
acquaintance  with  the  avtthor's  work  for 
the  first  time  would  suspect  it  of  being 
an  adaptation.  It  may  be  that  his  very 
dexteritj-  as  a  dramatist  wiU  operate  to  his 
detriment  with  his  readers.  They  will 
lament  that  so  much  that  has  taken  their 
fancy  in  the  book  should  be  sacrificed  in 
the  play.  But  the  real  test  of  the  adapter's 
work  is  whether  he  has  produced  a  play 
capable  of  standing  on  all-fours,  a  story 
calculated  to  interest,  to  move,  to  thrill,  to 
win  the  spectator  who  knows  nothing  of 
scene  or  subject  except  what  is  set  before 
him  ;  and  Mr.  Barrie's  success  in  this  respect 
is  tmquestionable.  The  art  of  the  dramatist 
is  not,  perhaps,  so  wholly  different  from 
that  of  the  novelist  as  is  sometimes  alleged. 
Different,  however,  they  are.  Yet  not  a 
few  distinguished  writers  have  possessed 
both,  the  elder  Dumas  being,  perhaps,  the 
most  conspicuous  example  ;  and  Mr.  Barrie^ 
must  be  added  to  the  number. 


"  TnE  Little  Minister,"  as  a  play,  has 
not  only  story  and  character,  but  the- 
invaluable  quality  of  atmosphere.  ' '  Time  : 
eighty  years  ago,"  says  the  programme,  and 
by  some  subtle  magic,  easier  to  recognise 
than  explain,  the  spectator  finds  himself 
transported  forthwith  into  the  quaint  and 
primitive  community  of  Thrums,  where  a 
dour  and  sturdy  puritanism  battles  for  pre- 
eminence with  worldly  motive  and  other 
forms  of  human  weakness.  Here,  to  begin 
with,  is  conflict,  and  conflict  is  drama 
Mr.  Barrie  fi-om  the  outset  escapes  the  great  ■ 
besetting  danger  of  the  adapter,  the  tempta- 
tion to  tell  some  part  of  the  story  by 
retrospective  nawation.  From  the  moment 
the  curtain  rises  the  story  begins  to  live 
before  us.  It  opens  in  Caddam  Wood  by 
night,  with  Thomas  Whammond,  Snecky 
Hobart,  Silva  Tosh,  and  Andrew  Mealmaker,. 
elders  of  the  Kirk,  discussing  the  political 
and  theological  situation.  The  weavers  for 
some  reason  are  rebellious  to  authority,  and 
the  military  are  coming  to  coerce  them.  It 
is  to  give  their  townsmen  warning  by  the 
blowing  of  a  horn  that  the  elders  are  here  on 
the  watch.  With  the  approach  of  the  military 
their  courage  fails  them.  But  there  is  some- 
one else  on  the  watch  too  —  the  roguish, 
mischievous  "Babbie,"  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Eintoul,  masquerading  as  a  gipsy, 
and  in  this  guise  she  meets  with  the 
minister,  the  Eev.  Gavin  Dishart,  who  has 
come  to  the  wood  to  warn  his  parishioners 
against  illegal  acts.  In  this  wood  Mr. 
Barrie  contrives  to  lay  the  foundations  of  his 
drama.  For  not  only  do  the  minister  and 
Babbie  meet  here,  but  the  elders  who  have 
temporai'ily  disappeared  from  the  scene 
return  to  see  the  meeting  and  to  take  alarm 
at  their  pastor's  relations  with  the  "Egyp- 
tian wiuuman."  Then  the  military  file  past 
at  the  back  of  the  stage,  only  their  headgear 
and  the  glint  of  their  firearms  being  seen ; 
and  it  is  at  Babbie's  roguish  instigation 
that  the  unsuspecting  minister  blows  the 
warning  horn.  Yet  one  more  episode  to 
complete  the  business  of  the  first  act.  The 
baffled  military,  hunting  the  mysterious 
gips}',  track  her  to  the  minister's  presence, 
where,  with  a  coolness  that  takes  him  com- 
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pletely  aback  for  the  moment,  she  escapes    love   for  the   little  minister,    it    occurs    to 
arrest  by  declaring  herself  to  be  his  wife— a  |  Captain  HaUiweU  as  a  good  joke,  the  Earl 


circumstance  which  by  and  by  serves  to 
bring  about  a  striking  and  dramatic  denoue- 
ment. 


All  this,  to  be  sure,  is  a  wide  departure 
from  the  book  ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  original 
somehow  remains.    How  well  the  actors,  too, 
fit  in    with  their    parts !      As    the    elders, 
Messrs.  Brandon  Thomas,  Mark  Kinghorne, 
F.  H.  Tyler,  and  Holman  Clark  are  living, 
breathing    types   of   Presbyterian    bigotry, 
sweetened  and  humanised  by  the  author's 
lambent   humour.     With  them   is  drunken 
Eob  Dow,  another  living  picture  of  the  place 
and  period,  in   the   person  of   Mr.  Sydney 
Valentine.      Then    there    is    the     "  Little 
Minister,"   embodied  by  Mr.  Cyril  Maude 
on   austere   and   dapper  lines  in   his   prim 
white     cravat     and     tightly     buttoned-up 
coat,    but  impressionable   to   female  wiles, 
almost  in   spite  of  himself.     Finally  there 
is  the   Babbie  of  Miss  Winifred  Enierj' — 
not   the   Babbie  of  the  book,  but  another, 
with    a    charm     and    a    winsomcness     all 
her    own  —  whose     arch     wooing     invests 
the  minister's  conquest  with  the   necessary 
plausibility.     Eapid  as  it  is,  the  action  never 
for  a  moment    loses  its  vraisemhlance  or  its 
consistency ;    and   by  the  end  of   the    act, 
when  the  minister,  in  defiance  of  his  elders' 
•  censure,  picks   up  a  rose  that   Babbie   has 
given  him,  the  donnee  of  the  play  is  com- 
plete.    It  is  a  struggle  between   love    and 
"doctrine,"  in  which  the  spectator,  with  a 
confidence    already   born    of    the    author's 
genial  view  of  Ufe  and  his  broad  humanity, 
backs  love  to  win. 


agreemg  with  him,  to  prove  that  sylvan  mar- 
riage, and  thus  fasten  upon  the  rev.  gentle- 
man, as  his  wife,  the  mysterious  gipsy,  for 
whose  arrest  a  warrant  has  been  issued. 
This  is  not,  I  am  bound  to  say,  a  misunder- 
standing entirely  worthy  of  serious  drama. 
It  belongs  to  the  domain  of  farce,  and  is 
the  one  blot  upon  Mr.  Barrie's  ingeniously 
woven  web  of  incident,  but  it  serves.  The 
house    is   always   glad    to   see    the    tables 

turned  upon  a  detrimental  lover,  and  it  is 

gratified  in  this  respect  to   the   full.      For 

in  the  last  act  the  elders,  in  their  solemn 

suits     of     rusty     black,     and     the     whole 

congregation   of    the   kirk    are    summoned 

to   witness   the    minister's   discomfitvire   by 

the  proving  of  his  marriage  with  the  sup- 
posed gipsy.     Lady  Babbie  herself  has  been 

hugely  enjoying  the  joke.     What  is  proved, 

needless   to    say,   is,   that    if    the   minister 

is   married   at   aU  it   is   to  Lady    Babbie ; 

whereupon  the  Earl,  yielding  to  the  inevit-  |  Brimley  Johnson 

able,  accepts  the  minister  as  his  son-in-law, 

on  condition  that  a  regular  marriage  follows 

in  due  course  ;  and  the  happy  event  is  hailed 

with  popular  applause,  the  elders  themselves 

gleefully  rubbing  their  hands  at  the  prospect 

of  the  envy  that  will  be  felt  by  other  kirks 

at  their  minister's  good  fortune. 


resent.  Thus  there  are  ordained  for  us  a 
thousand  iutricate  rules,  in  obedience  to 
which  we  play  the  game  or  fight  the 
bittle  of  existence.  Nor  are  they  irksome, 
these  infringements  upon  our  liberty,  since 
life  is  made  interesting  by  prohibition,  and 
since  it  is  to  them  that  we  owe  our  morals, 
our  manners,  the  very  elegancies  of  hum-in 
conduct.  To  dream  of  licence  with  equanimity 
is  impossible  The  most  ardent  worshipper  of 
the  red-cap  woidd  find  no  pleasure  if  once  he 
realised  his  vain  scheme  of  freedom ;  and , 
happily,  the  force  of  tradition  is  still  strong 
enough  to  thwart  his  worst  intention.  But  ttie 
Puritan  has  appHed  the  laws  of  life,  and  others 
teu  times  sterner,  to  the  art  of  literature,  so 
that  words  are  detected  in  flagrant  criminality, 
and  '  poetry  has  become  a  liveried  convict.'  " 


A  BOOK  that  interests  on  sight  is  the  first 
volume  of  the  series  of  Eighteenth  Century 
Letters  which  Messrs.  A.  D.  Innes  &  Co. 
have  undertaken.  The  raison  d^idre  of  the 
series  is  thus  stated  by  the  editor,  Mr.  E. 


In  short,  "  The  Little  Minister"  is  a  love- 
story,  thrown  into  relief  by  a  backing   of 
Scotch  puritanism.     Of  this  puritanism  we 
see  a  good  deal  from  the  manse  garden,  with 
the   kirk    itself    in   the  background.     But, 
naturally.  Babbie's  courtship  is  not  carried 
on  there.     A  delightful  scene  in  Nannie  the 
weaver's    cottage    shows    us    the     bashful 
minister    and   the   roguish    Babbie    taking 
tea    together,    and    it    is   in    the    hall    of 
Eintoiil    Castle    that    the    climax    of     the 
lovers'  affairs  is  reached.   Babbie,  pursued 
from  the  wood  by  Eob  Dow,  who  wants  to 
save    the     minister     from    the     Egyptian 
sorceress's  wiles,  taking  refuge  in  her  room, 
and  changing  from  the  short-skirted,  bare- 
footed gipsy  into  the  staid  and  proper  Lady 
Barbara.     Up  to  this  point  the  minister  has 
been  ignorant   of   the   social   rank   of    his 
enchantress,  and  so  to  some  extent  have  we. 
But  Mr.  Barrie  is  carefid  to  make  the  trans- 
formation intelligible,  and,  by  revealing  a 
sliding   panel  and  a   secret   exit   from  the 
castle,    to    show   us   how   the    mischievous 
Lady  Babbie   has   been   able   to   play  her 
double  personality  without  the  Earl's  know- 
ledge.      Now   comes    the    episode    of    the 
Scotch  marriage  into  play.       Lady  Babbie 
had    been    formerly    engaged    to    Captain 
Halliwell,  the   military  officer   whose   men 
were  witnesses  of   the   minister's   so-called 
man-iage   with   the   gipsy  in  the   wood 


Is  this  hurried  analysis  of  the  play  it  has 
hardly  been  possible  to  do  justice  to  the 
C[uaint,  old-world  manner  and  the  sweet, 
wholesome  atmosphere  pervading  it.  It  is 
long  since  so  fine  a  comedy  of  purely  native 
workmanship  has  been  seen  in  London.  It 
places  Mr.  Barrie  as  high  among  dramatists 
as  he  already  stands  among  novelists.  To  the 
Haymarket  company,  also,  no  small  praise 
is  due.  The  rendering  of  the  play  is  all  but 
perfect.  With  a  little  emendation  of  accent 
here  and  there  (though  not  among  the  elders) 
perfect  it  would  be.  Miss  Winifred  Emery's 
Babbie  is  a  delightful  creation,  and  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  CyrU  Maude  the  little  minister 
himself,  albeit  English  in  speech,  wins  his 
way  to  the  hearts  of  the  public.  The  per- 
formance is  Scotch,  but  not  so  Scotch  as  to 
be  kailyardy.  -"Vnd  the  setting  is  all  that 
could  be  wished.  "The  Little  Minister," 
in  fine,  bids  fair  to  rank  as  the  best  play  of 
the  year.  J-  E.  N. 


THE   WEEK. 


ME.  CHAELES  WHIBLEY'S  writings 
are  always  strong  meat,  and  the 
very  title  of  his  latest  collection  of  essays. 
Studies  in  Frankness,  prepares  the  reader. 
In  these  papers  on  Petronius,  Sterne, 
Apuleius,  and  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  we 
find  Mr.  Whibley  protesting  against 
the  application  of  certain  of  the  laws 
of  life  to  literature.  Here  is  a  passage 
which  gives  the  clue  to  Mr.  Whibley's 
argument : 


"  The  voluminous  and  interes'ing  corre- 
spondence of  the  eighteenth  century— when 
letter-writing  was,  indeed,  an  art — can  only 
be  read  at  present  in  more  «t  less  elaborate 
and  expensive  complete  editions,  or  in  small 
anthologies  containing  at  mos'.  half-a-dozen 
letters  by  the  same  writer.  The  aim  of  the 
present  series  is  to  present  a  selection  of  this 
inexhaustible  material  in  groups,  each  suffi- 
ciently large  to  create  an  atmosphere.  No 
attempt  has  been  made  to  seek  out  one-letter 
men,  or  to  unearth  a  neglected  genius  ;  but  the 
leaders  of  thought  and  action — in  so  far  as 
they  wrote  good  letters— are  represented  by 
their  most  characteristic  work,  collected  from 
all  authentic  sources." 

The  first  volume  is  filled  with  the  letters 
of  Swift,  Addison,  and  Steele.  Mr.  Stanley 
Lane-Poole  writes  an  Introduction. 


Mr.  Eichard  Le  G.^lliexxe's  rendering  of 
the  Eubiliyat  of  Omar  Ivhayyam  is  now  to 
hand.  A  version  of  this  poem  by  a  writer 
who  confessedly  has  no  knowledge  of  the 
tongue  in  which  it  was  written  by  its 
author  needed  defence,  and  Mr.  Le 
Gallienne  is  not  backward  in  this  respect. 
His  version,  he  says,  is  founded  mainly 
upon  the  prose  version  of  Mr.  Justin 
McCarthy.  "Those  who  know  that  version 
"  will  be  able,"  says  Mr.  Le  Gallienne,  "  to 
discover  for  themselves  to  what  extent  I 
have  literally  followed,  to  what  extent 
departed  from,  and  to  what  extent  expanded, 
his  prose."  With  regard  to  Edward 
FitzGerald's  version,  Mr.  Le  Gallienne 
admits  that  he  has 

"employed  the  form  of  quatrain  naturalised 
by  FitzGerald  —  naturalised,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, not  invented— the  imrhjnued  third 
line  being  a  feature  of  the  original  rubii'iy, 
and  the  melody  of  the  whole  quatrain  being 
accounted,  by  those  able  to  judge,  a  beautiful 
echo  of  the  old  Persian  music." 
Lastly— but  we  are  arranging  his  remarks 
in   our   own   sequence — Mr.   Le    Gallienne 


"  Life,    then,     whether    we     wish    or    no, 

, o-i   ,/    —      --        preserves    its    privacies   and   restraints,   which 

marriage  by  declaration,  and  valid  in  Scotch  1  have  grown  stronger  by  tradition,  and  whose 
law.     As   Lady   Babbie    boldly    avows   her  1  imperious     sway    no    lover   of    curiosity    — 


will 


"He  [Mr.  FifzGerald]  had  chosen  many  of 
the  richer  petals,  but  he  had  left  many  behind 
—and  it  is  chiefly  of  lhese  that  I  have  made 
my  little  yellow  rose." 
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Avery  bulky  biography  of  John  Arthur 
Eoebuck,  M.P.,  is  edited  by  Mr.  Eobert 
Eadon  Leader,  who  writes  :  "  My  work  has 
been  that  rather  of  an  editor  than  of  an 
author,  because  my  chief  aim  has  been  to 
let  Mr.  Eoebuck  tell  his  own  story,  as  far 
as  possible,  in  his  own  words."  Some  of 
the  chapters  are  autobiographical.  This 
is  the  case  with  the  first  chapter,  which 
opens  with  Mr.  Eoebuck's  words  : 

"I  fancy  that  I  have  not  long  to  live; 
therefore,  if  I  can  leave  anything  behind  me  in 
the  shape  of  a  life  history,  it  must  be  written 
in  haste,  and  certainly  without  any  great 
legard  to  accuracy  as  to  dates.  ...  A  happy 
life  !  I  have,  indeed,  to  thank  Providence  for 
the  many  benefits  with  which  I  have  been 
gifted.  I  have  been  happy  as  a  son,  as  a 
husband,  as  a  father ;  I  have  been  happy  in  my 
pubhc  career  :  have  I  not,  then,  much  for  which 
to  be  thankful  ?" 


Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  may  be  said  to  make  the 
most  of  both  worlds.  No  one  can  be  more 
actual  than  he,  yet  no  one  claims  to  be  in 
closer  corresjjondence  with  immaterial  exis- 
tences. Mr.  Stead  now  issues  in  book  form 
the  collections  of  stories  in  which  his  interest 
in  the  occult  found  expression.  These 
stories  appeared  as  Christmas  and  New 
Year  Annuals,  under  the  title  of  "  Eeal 
Ghost  Stories"  and  "  More  Ghost  Stories." 
"Since  then,"  writes  Mr.  Stead,  "I  have 
made  so  many  experiments  in  the  psychic 
realm,  and  have  had  so  many  experiences, 
that  these  stories  seem  to  me  very  ancient 
history  indeed."  Nevertheless,  they  are 
sufficiently  fearsome  to  draw  from  Mr. 
Stead  a  "  Caution  to  the  Eeader."  This 
caution  is  as  follows  : 

"  Before  reading  the  contents  of  this  book, 
"  PLEASE  NOTE. 

"1.  That  the  narratives  printed  iu  these  pages 
had  bttter  not  be  read  by  any  one  of  tender 
yeai'S,  of  morbid  excitabUity,  or  of  excessively 
nervous  temperament. 

"2.  That  the  latest  students  of  the  subject 
concur  in  the  solemn  warning  addressed  in  the 
Sacred  Writings  to  those  who  have  dealings 
with  familiar  spirits,  or  who  expose  themselves 
to  the  horrible  consequences  of  possession. 

"  3.  That  as  thn  latent  possibiHties  of  our 
complex  personality  are  so  imperfectly  under- 
stood, all  experimenting  in  hypnotism,  spiri- 
tuahsm,  &c.,  excepting  in  the  most  careful  and 
reverent  spirit,  by  the  most  level  -  headed 
persons,  had  much  better  be  avoided. 

"  This  caution  is  printed  here  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Catholics,  Theosoi:ihists,  and  Spiritualists, 
who  declare  themselves  to  be  profoundly  con- 
vinced of  its  necessity." 


"We  have  received  an  illustrated  reprint 
of  the  last  story  in  Beside  tjie  Bonnie  Brier 
Bmh.  In  a  preface  the  author  states  his 
belief  tliat  there  are  many  men  as  self- 
forgetful  and  utterly  Christian  as  his  hero  ; 
and  adds  that  he  has  often  received  the 
thanks  of  doctors  for  offering  them  so  fine 
an  object-lesson  as  this  story.  The  illus- 
trations, by  Fred.  C.  Gordon,  are  fair. 
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"  Is  full  of  racy  humour."— GdisiJ.n''  H,  ntll. 
By  C.  M.  CAMPBELL. 

DEILIE   JO  OK.     Crowu  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

"  of  all  scamps  in  recent  fiction  Deilie  Jock  is  one  of  the  most  win- 
ning aud  lovable Full  of  quaint,  irresistible  humour." 

Weatmiitster  Vazette. 
T.v  LATiV  HELEN  CRAVEN. 

KATHERINE  CROMER,    thrown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 

failing  verve  make  this  story 


-.1/,., 


;  Pull. 


London:  A.  D.  Is.nks  A;  Co.,  31  ic  -M,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 


THE    WARWICK    LIBRARY 

OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

Edited  by  Prof.  C.  H.  HERPOllD, 

Examiner  in  English  to  the  University  of  London. 

In  crown  Svo  Volumes,  cloth,  3s.  Gd.  each. 

JUST  rVBLlSUED. 

ENGLISH    MASQUES.      With  an 

Introduction  by  H.  A.  EVAN'S,  M.A.,  BiiUiol  College, 
Oxford. 

I'liE VIO VSL Y  P V BUSHED. 
English   Pastorals.      With  an  Introduction 


by  E.  K.  Oka 


,  B.A. 


English    Literary  Criticism.     With  an 

Introduction  by  C.  E.  Vacghsn,  M.A. 

English    Essays.      With   an  Introduction  by 
J.  H.  LoBliA.x,  .M.A. 

English       yrics,    I500— 1700.      With    an 

Introduction  by  F.  J.  Cakpentbb,  M.A. 


London:  BLACKIE  &  SON,  Limited,  50,  Old  Bailey. 


Now  Ready,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  price  6s. 

DCC  EXERCISES.     Including  Hints 

for  the  Solution  nf  all  the  Questions  in  Choice  and 
Chance.  By  WIL,LIA.\I  ALLE.N'  WHI  TWORTH,  M.A., 
late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cauibridge. 

BY    THE    S.UIE  AUTHOR. 

CHOICE     and     CHANCE.     An    Ele- 

mentary  Treatise  on  Perrautation,  Combinations,  and 
Probability,  with  G40  Exercises.  Fourth  Edition. 
Price  6s.  __ 

Cambridge:    DEIGHTON   BELL  &   CO. 
London  :    GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS. 


THE    MOST    NUTRITIOUS. 

E    P    P    S' S 

CRATEFUL-COMFORTINC. 

COCOA 

BREAKFAST    AND    SUPPER. 


NEW  ISSUE   OF 

STANFORD'S   COMPENDIUM   OF 
GEOGRAPHY  AND  TRAVEL 

RE-WRITTEX,  AXD  WITH  NEW  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

In  Twelve  Volumes,  sold  separately. 

Now  ready,  large  crown  Sro,  clotli,  15s. 

NORTH  AMERICA: 
Vol.  I.  CAN  ADA  and  NEWFOUNDLAND 

By  S.  E.  DAWSON,  Litt.D.  (Laval),  F.R.S.C. 
With  18  Maps  and  00  Illustrations. 
The  Volumes  already  issued  in  the  Xew  Series^  uniform 
in  size  and  price,  are  : 

ASIA: 
Vol.  I  NORTHERN  and  EASTERN  ASIA 

By  A.  H.  KEANE,  F.R.G..S.  With  S  Maps 
aud  01  Illustrations. 

Vol  II.  SOUTHERN  and  WESTERN  ASIA 

By  .\.  H.  KEANE,  F.R.G.S.  With  7  Maps 
aud  89  Illustrations. 

AUSTRALASIA : 
Vol  I.  AUSTRALIA  and  NEW  ZEALAND 

By  A.  R.  WALLACE,  LL.D.  With  U  iUps 
and  tiO  Illustrations. 

Vol.  II.  MALAYSIA  and   the   PACIFIC 

ARCHIPELAGOES.  By  F.  H.  H.  CJUILLE- 
IIARD,  M.D.  With  16  ilaps  and  47  Illus- 
trations. 

AFRICA  : 

Vol.  I-  NORTH  AFRICA.    By  A.  H.  Keane, 

F.R.G.S.    With  0  Maps  aud  77  Illustations. 

Vol.  11.  SOUTH  AFRICA.    By  A.  H.  Keane, 

F.R.G.S.  With  11  Maps  and  92  Illustration-*. 
"The  new  issue  of  '  Stanford's  Compendium  of  Geography  and 
Travel'  is  a  publication  of  great  vahie,  and  co'itains,  in  couvenieut 
form,  the  latest  geographical  results  of  travel  and  resptrch  adequately 
treated.  Not  only  is  the  iuformatiou  accurate,  but  the  form  iu  which 
the  work  is  produced  is  admirable,  and  English  geography  may  he 
proud  of  Buch  a  series.  It  is  useful  for  educitional  purposes  aud  fur 
leference,  and  pleasant  to  the  general  reader." — Ath&tKEum. 


London:     EDWARD    STANFORD, 

26  and  27,  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 

Geof/raphcr  to  the  Qneeti. 


SEELEY  &  GO;S  BOOKS. 


ALBRECHT  DURER :   a  Study  of  his 

Life  and  Work.     By  LIONEL  COST.    W'th  8  Copper- 
plates, and  many  other  Illustrations,  gilt  top,    7s.  6d. 
net. 
"  The  whole  book  is  just  vphat  we  should  expect  from  so 
accomplished  a  critic;  it  is  beautifully  printed,  and  the 
illustrators  deserve  to  be  complimented  on  the  way  they 
have  executed  a  difficult  task." — Diily  News. 

MARRIAGE     CUSTOMS    IN    MANY 

LANDS.       By    H.    N.    HUTCI1[^•S0^J.       With    many 
Illustrations,  12s.  6d. 
**  A  very  instructive  as  well  as  a  very  iuterestintj  Liook." 
Graphic. 

MOUNTAIN.    STREAM.     AND 

COVERT  ;     Sketches  of    Country'   Life  au<l    Sp^rt  in 
England  and  Scotland.    By  A.  I.  SHAND.     Witti  many 
lUustratiODa,  lis.  6d. 
"  The  love  of  the  country  is  in  the  book,  a  keen  and  many- 
sided  appreciation  of  sport,  a  touch  of  humour,  and  much 
Bwil't  observation."— Lrt'i/.v  Mercury. 

NIGHTS  WITH  AN   OLD  GUNNER, 

AND  OTHER   STl'PIKS  OP  WILD  LIPE.       By  C.  J. 

CORNISH,  Author  of  '*  Liie  at  the  Zoo."     With  many 

Illustrations,  Gs. 
*'  Sportsmen  and  naturalists  will  alike  read  the  bright, 
well-written,  aud  instructive  paffes  with  keen  euinyment. 
and,  further,  find  much  to  admire  in  a  scries  of  excellent 
tull-pa^e  illustratiniis."— (j7aAv/o«'  llvrald. 

IN  THE  CHOIR  OF  WESTMINSTER 

ABBEV:  aStorvof  Henry  Purcell's  Da>s.     ByESIil.V 
MARSHALL.    With  Illustrations.    6s. 
*'  A  good  story  well  told  *ud  faithful  in  historic  rolour." 
Glasgow  Herald. 

IN  LINCOLN  GRlsEN:  aMerrieTale 

of    Rubin    Uood.      Hy    E.    GILLIAT.      With    lUustra- 

"  Beautifully  printed  and  illustrated,  it  is  the  best  repre- 
fientatioQ  of  the  times  of   Robin  Hood  that  has  yet  been 
given  specially  for  boys" — Spectator, 
NOW    READY. 

THE      PORTFOLIO      VOLUME. 

Coiitfiinint^  the  Four  Numbers  for  the  Year.  With 
12  Copper-plates,  10  coloured  Plates,  aud  many  other 
Illustrationa.    Cloth,  16s.  net 


London  : 
SEELEY  .t  CO.,  Ltd.,  38.  Oreat  Russell  Street. 
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MESSRS.    NELSON'S    NEW    BOOKS. 


riety  of  sizes  and  bindings. 


NELSON'S  NEW  SERIES 

OF  TEACHERS'  BIBLES. 


SEW  CONCORDANCE. 
NEW  MAPS. 


NEW  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
NEW  EELPS. 

These  TEiCHBus'  Bibles  contain  beautiful  new  etli- 
tions  of  the  Bible  printed  from  new  type,  alonfr  with 
Dr.  Wright's  "  Illdbteatbd  Bible  Teeascey,"  printed 
on  thin  paper.  The  work  embodies  the  results  of  the 
ripest  scholarship  and  latest  research  in  all  depart- 
ments of  Biblical  Literature. 

***  Of  all  Bookiell'TB. 


THE  KINGSTON  LIBRARY 
FOR  BOYS. 

NEW  ISSUE.    Each  with  numerous  Engravings  and 

Coloured  Frontispiece  and  Vignette  by  W.  S.  Stacet. 

In  new  uniform  binding,  cloth  extra. 

Price  3s.  6d.  each. 

Twice  Lost. 

In  the  Wilds  of  Florida. 

The  Wanderers. 

On  the  Banks  of  the  Amazon. 

My  First  Voyage  to  Southern  Seas. 

Saved  trom  the  Sea. 

The  Young  Llanero. 


An  entirely  New  Edition. 

THE  ILLUSTRATED 

NEW  TESTAMENT. 

With  200  niustrations  of  Bible  Scenes  and  Sites, 
chiefly    from   Photos-raphs  by   Eonfils,   Thbvoz, 
Mvsox  Good,  and  others.     576  pai^ea.     In   Long 
Primer  Type.    Cloth  extra,  red  edges.    Price  23.  Gd. 
Or,  French  Morocco  limp,  gilt  roll,  round  corners,  red 
under  gold  edges.    Price  -Is.  6d, 
*'  It  hast  neve}%  we  think,  been  done  so  well  and 
thofouahly  before." — Spect4.toe. 
**  Extremely  tasteful  and  serviceable.** 

Insbfshseht. 


NEW    BOOKS    FOR    THE    SEASON. 


5s. 

A  CLERK  OF  OXFORD,    AND  HIS  ADVENTURES  IN 

THE  BARONS'  WAR.     By  E.  Evbkett-Gkeen.  Author  of  "The  Young 
Pioneers,"    "  In    Tainton    Town,"    "  Shut   In,"    &c.,    &c.    Crown    8vo, 
bevelled  boards,  cloth  extra,  gilt  top. 

A  HELPING  HAND.      By  M.  B.  SrXGE,  Author  of  "A  Child 

of  the  Mews."  &c.     Post  8vo,  cloth  extra. 

ls.6d. 

POOR  MRS.  DICK.  AND  HER  ADVENTURES  IN  QUEST 

DP    H.1PPIXE3S       .\    Story  founded  oa    Fact.      By  A.   C.  Ckambebs, 
Author  ot   "Lite  in    the  Walls,"  "Robin    the   Bold,"  &c.       Fcap.  8vo, 
cloth  exlri. 

6s. 

"SISTER":     A   Ch'-onicle    of   Fair  Haven.      By    E.    Everett- 
Geben,"  Author  of  •' Mollv  Melville,"  Olive  Roscoe,"  "Temple's  Trial," 
i:o.,  &c.    With  Eight  IllQstrationi  by  J.  rmsasiORE.    Crown  8vo,  beveUed 
boards,  cloth  extra,  gilt  e.lges. 

Is. 

WEE  DOGGIE.     By  Elizabeth  C.  Teaice,  Author  of  "Mistress 
Elizabeth  Spencer."  A'C.     Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  extra. 

AN    EMPEROR'S    DOOM;    or,    The    Patriots    of   Mexico.      By 
Herbbbi  HiTEXs,  Author  of  "  Clevely  Sahib,"  "Under  the  Lone  Star," 
A:c.,  Ac,     Crown  8vo,  bevelled  boards,  cloth  extra,  g:ilt  top.    With  Eight 
Illustrations  by  A.  J.  B.  Salmo.v. 

Is. 

5s. 

THE   CHILDREN'S  TREASURY    OF    'PICTURES    AND 

STORIE-^    FOR   ism.    Beautif.illy   lUustraed.    With  choice  Illuminated 
Cover.    Boards. 

Is. 

RAMBLES    AMONG   THE    WILD    FLOWERS:   A   Book 

fortheYoang.     By  11.  C.  CooKE,  M.A.,  LL.D.  (Uncle  ilixr).    The  Five 
Parts  iQ  One  Volume.     With  Ten  Oolonred  Plates,  illustrating  Forty-two 
Wild  Flowers,  and  296  Engravings.    Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges. 

5s. 

Just  Beady.— One  Shilling  Edition  of  the  popular  Devotional  Work, 
COME    YE'  APART.      DaiW    Rea.iings    iu   the    Life    of  Christ. 
Be  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Milleb,  D.D.,  Author  of  "Life's  Byways  aad  Way- 
sides," &c.    Post  8vo,  cloth. 

Is. 
net. 

THE  BRITISH  LEGION :    A   Tale  of   the  Carlist  War.      By 
HEKBEiii-   HAVEN'd,  Author  of  "An  Emperor's  Doom,"  &c.,  &c.     Crown 
8vo.     With  Si\  Illustrations  by  W.  H.  Mabgetson. 

3s6d. 

THE    JUBILEE    SERIES    OF 

SHILLING    BOOKS. 

Fcap.  Svo,  cloth  extra. 

JOY'S   JUBILEE.     By  E.  Everett-Geeen,  Author  of  "Squib 

and  his  Friends,"  "  Little  Lois,"  &c.,  Ac. 
LITTLE  LOIS.     By  E.  Everktt-Grebn,  Asthor  of  "Temple's 

Trial,"  Fi.-hting  the  Good  Fight,"  &c. 
THE    HOWE    BOYS.     By  the    Author    of   "The   Fisherman's 

Boy,"  ic. 
THE  BOY  CRU5ADERS;   or,  Robert  of  MarseiUes. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  MOUNT;   or,  The  Story  of  JIay's 
Sixiiciioe.      A   Tale.     Hv  M.    A.    Padll,    Author   of   "Tim's    Troubles," 
•■  Sought  ;iiia  Sa/ed,"  ic. 

LADY  MAUDE'S  HELP;    or.  The  Story  of  Christian  Moss.    By 
Emma  Mabshall,  \ut^ior  of  ">*alorae;  or,  Let  Patience  have  her  Perfect 
Woik,"  "  Over  the  Down,"  "  The  Story  of  the  Lost  Emerald,"  &c. 

5s  6d. 

THE    ISLAND    OF    GOLD:    A    Sailor's   Yarn.       By   Gokdon 
SiiBiEs,   M.D.,    R.N.,  Authir  of  "Every  Inch  a  Sailor."   "How   Jack 
Mackenzie  Woa  His  Epaulettes."  &c.,  &c.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.    With 
Six  Illustrations  by  Allan  Stbwaet. 

3s.6d. 

TOM  TUFTON'S  TRAVELS.     By  E.  Eveeett-Guebn,  Author 
of  "  D.jmiiiique's  Vengeance,"  &c.,  &c.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.    With  Sis 
Illustrations  by  W.  S.  Sticei. 

Is. 
each. 

3s.6d. 

POPPY.     By  Mrs.  IsL.v  Sitwell,  Author  of  "The  Golden  AVoof," 
"In  Far  Japan,"  &o.,  &c.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.    Illustrated. 

23.6d. 

THE    VANISHED    YACHT.     By    E.    Haecouht    Bureage. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.     With  Six  Illustrations. 
"  Full  of  interest  and  adventure."— Pa/?  .Vail  Gazette. 

2s.6d. 

PARTNERS  :   a  School  Story.      By  H.  F.  Gechen.      Post  870, 

cloth  extra. 

1 „     _         ._.       .                .               ,    _.   _ 

2s.6d. 

tva  Lati  yUKlllJS  S  sake  ;  or,  the  Story  ot  L,ittle  Sir  Uaspar. 
By  E  Eveeett-Gkeen,  Author  of  "  Squib  and  his  Friends,"  &c.,  Ac.    Post 
8vo,  cloth  extra. 

THE    JUBILEE    SERIES    OF 

2s. 

SOLDIERS  OF  THE  QUEEN  ;  or,  Jack  Fenleish's  Luck.     A 
Story  of  the  Dash  to  Khartoum.     By  Hibold  Aveet,  Author  of  "  Making 
a  Man  of  H  m,"  &c.,  &c.    Post  8vo,  cloth  extra. 

THE  LOST  TELEGRAM  ; 

or.  Trust  Betrayetl. 

LITTLE    VERBENA;    01, 

,             Trust  in  God. 

'       LITTLE     PETE;    or,    Tried 

1'             and  True. 

ZETTY  CRAIG  ;  or,  No  Cross, 
no  Crown. 

THE  LITTLE  V.C. 

THE   LOST   LETTER;  or, 

'The    Adventures  ot"    a    Postat^e 
Stamp.      A   Story  of  the   Relief 
of  Lucknow. 

THE   BOYS  OF   HAMNA- 

VOE. 

THE  ANGEL'S  CHARGE. 

9d. 

2s.6d. 

BRAVE    MEN    AND    BRAVE    DEEDS;   or.  Famous   Stories 
from  European  History.    By  M.  B.  Svnge,  Author  of  "  A  Helping  Hand," 
Ac,  4:c.    With  Sii  Illustrations.     Post  8vo,  cloth  extra. 

eacii. 

2s. 

VANDRAD   THE   VIKING  ;  or,  The  Feud  and  the  Spell.     A 
Tale  of  the  Norsemen.     Bv  J.  Stoeee  Clocston.    With  Six  Illustrations 
by  HcBEKT  Baton.     Post  8vo,  cloth  extra. 

2s. 

BREAKING  THE    RECORD       The  Story   of  North    Polar  Ex- 
peditions by  the  Nova  Zembla  and  Spitzbergen  Route.    By  M.  Dooglas, 
Authorof  "Across  Greenland's  Ice-Fields."     With  Seventeen  Illustrations. 
Post  8vo,  cloth  extra. 

THE    JUBILEE    SERIES    OF 

SIXPENNY    BOOKS. 

2s. 

A    BOOK    ABOUT    SHAKESPEARE.       AVrittea    for    Young 
PeopU.    By  J.  N.  M'Ilweaiie,  "  Jean  Forsyth."    Port  8vo,  cloth  extra. 

JOCK'S    HERO    ;>ud   JUST 

MY'  LUCK. 

THE  GOLDEN  WRENS. 

WILLIE'S  GIFT;or,aP£uuy 

a  Week. 

THE   DOCTOR'S  LITTLE 

DOT. 

MY    NIGHTINGALE;    or, 

The  Story  of  Little  Holger. 

THE  LOST  OPAL  RING  ; 

or.  The  End  Crowns  All. 

CUB'S    APPLE. 

PRINCESS  OLIVE. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  ROBIN. 

ALICE'S  TEA-PARTY. 

ADVENTURES  OF  A  CAT. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  PER- 
SIAN CAT. 

ls.6d. 

THE   YOUNG   EMIGRANTS.     A  Story  for   Boys.     Bv  C.  T. 

Johnstone,  Author  of  "  Winter  and  Summer  Excursions  in  Canada,"  &o. 
Post  8vo,  cloth  extra. 

6d. 
each. 

ls.6d. 

LITTLE   TORA,  THE   SWEDISH    SCHOOLMISTRESS; 

and   other    Stories.     By   Mrs.  Wonos    Baki;e,    Author   of    "The   Swedish 
Twins,"  "  The  Blind  Girl,"  "  The  Babes  in  the  Basket,"  &c.     Post  8vo, 
cloth  extra. 

*«*T.  Nelson  &  Sons'  Illustrated  Descriptive  List  of  Books  Post  Free  on  application. 

THOMAS    NELSON    &    SONS,    35    &    36,    Paterxostee    Eow,    Londo.v,    E.G. ;    Parksidb.    Edinburgh  ;    and    New   York- 
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MESSRS.     BLISS,     SANDS     &     CO. 

NOW  READY. 

A    MAGNIFICENT    CHRISTMAS     GIFT-BCOK. 

CHRIST   AND    HIS    MOTHER    IN    ITALIAN   ART. 

Edited    by    JULIA    CART  WRIGHT    (Mrs.    Ady). 

With   an   Introduction   by   Eev.    EOBEET    EYTOX,    Canon    of   Westminster. 

Consisting  of  50  Large-Sized  Photogravures,  all  in  duplicate,  making  in  all  100  Plates. 

The  subjects  represented  are  all   the    most  celebrated    riadonnas.    Holy    Families,   Nativities,    Crucifixions,  and  other  subjects 
portraying  the  various  incidents  in  the  Life  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

SrECIAL  PERMISSION  HAS  BEEN  OBTAINED  FOR  THE  REPRODUCTION  OF  THE  LEONARDO   CARTOON  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
ROYAL  ACADEMY,  AND  OF  THE  COWPER  MADONNA  FROM  LORD  COWPER. 

The   Work   contains    Biographies   of    all    the   Artists   whose  Works   are    included,   together  with  Descriptive   and 

Historical  Notes  of  the  Works  themselves. 

PROSPEf'TUSES  CAN  BE  OBTAIXED  AT  ANY  BOOKSELLERS'. 

The  Book  can  be  seen  at  the  Publishers'  Offices,  or  at  the  Lemercier  Gallery,  35.  New  Bond  Street,  W. 

The  binding  is  of  the  best  Eomau  Yellum,   and  Sky-blue  Buckram. 
PRICE    TEN     GUINEAS     NET. 


ART. 

GREEK    ART    on    GREEK    SOIL.      By  JAMES   M.  HOPPIN,   Professor  of  the 

History  of  Art  in  the  Yale  University.    With  12  Illustrations,  cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  demy  8vo,  price  7s.  Oil.  \_Kow  read;/. 


AN    IMPORTANT    MILITARY    VwORK. 


LETTERS     on     APPLIED     TACTICS.      By    Major    Griepenkerl,   Battalion- 

nder  in  the  Retriment  "  Von  Voigts-Rhetz  "  (3rd  Hanovenan),  No.  70.    Translated  by  A  RETIRED  OFFI  CER.    Square  demy  Svo,  8s.  net. 


The  book  contains  twenty-four  Tactical  Exercises  dealing'  with  the  operatioTis  of  a  small  detached  force  of  the  three  arms,  with  numerous  esamjiles  of  actual  orders  worked  out  by 
the  Author.  With  6  large  Maps  in  pocket  at  end  of  book,  and  4  Coloured  Mans  inseriel  in  the  volume.  The  work  iB  based  on  the  operations  around  Metz  in  1870.  It  has  already 
reached  a  fourth  edition  in  Germany;  has,  by  command  of  tbe  Japanese  War  Office,  been  translated  into  Japanese  ;  and  has  also  recently  been  translated  into  French. 

_^__ „^^^  [i2ea</.'/  immediateliu 

ECONOMICS. 
THE     HISTORY     of    ECONOMICS.      By   Henry    Dunning    Macleod,   M.A., 

Author  of  "  The  Theory  of  Credit,"  "  The  Elements  of  Banking,"  4c.    Demy  Svo,  cloth,  ICs. 


A   SEASONABLE   VOLUME. 

HUNTING    and    PRACTICAL     HINTS    for    HUNTING    MEN.      By   G.   F. 

DNDKRBILL,  Author  of  "  In  and  Out  of  the  Pigskin, "  Ac.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  price  28.  M.  [Xow  ready. 

"  Jlr.  Unilerhill's  book  is  one  of  the  best  and  handiest  little  books  for  the  novice  in  the  hunting  field  that  we  dance  to  ha\  e  come  across.  It  is  eminently  practical,  as  it  professes 
to  be,  containing  little  that  is  crnameotal  or  snpertluous.''  -  The  Times. 

"  A  very  useful  book,  which  can  be  read  with  advaataore  iiv  most  of  those  whom  one  sees  at  the  covert  side,  is  this  of  Mr.  Underhill's." — TJio  Field. 

"It  will  And  nlenty  of  favour  among  the  Nimrods.  Mr.  Underbill  is  a  careful  writer,  with  a  dash  of  humour  about  him,  and  a  bright,  clever  style.  The  book  is  oue  wliich  shouUl 
be  read."— r/ic  Sportsman. 

NEW  NOVELS  TO  ASK  FOE  AT  THE  LIBEAELES. 

CHLOE  :  a  Novel.     By  Darley  Dale,  Author  of  "  The  Village  Blacksmith,"  &c. 

Price  68. 

"  *  Chloe,*  the  latest  literary  effort  of  Darley  Dale,  is  a  chaiTuing  creation.  There  is  not  a  sinerle  unreal  character  in  the  book ;  they  palpitate  with  life  and  feeling.  The  situa- 
tions are  frequently  most  amusing,  wriilst  the  dialogues  are  very  sm'arc  and  satirical."— X^K^rfec  Advertiser. 

'*  It  is  exceedingly  well  worked  out,  and  affords  opportunities  for  the  delineation  of  a  very  attractive  heroine the  lovable  and  sweetly  womanly  character  of  Chloe the  uovet 

could  not  be  a  i?\.\\nrQ."—Glasoow  Herald. 

*' '  Chloe  '  is  pleasant  reading,  and  the  characters  are  varied  and  interesting.'  —Pa?/  Mall  Gazette. 

GEORGE    MALCOLM:   a  Novel.      By   Gabriel    Setoun,   Author    of    "Robert 

Urquhart,"  "  BamcraiR,"  iSo.     Price  6s. 

"Mr.  Setoun  has  seized  upon  a  device  that  has  in  it  both  boldness  and  novelty,  and  has  set  before  us  a  tragic  drama Mr.  Setoun's  book  is  a  success,  shows  a  great  advance,  and 

should  strengthen  the  author's  hold  on  his  public."— T/ie  Scotsman. 

A    WEEK    of   PASSION :  a  Novel.      By  Edward  Jenkins,  Author  of  "  Ginx's 

Baby."    Price  (is.  ^ 

"The  book  is  a  capital  detective  romance.     The  flno  melodramatic  plot  will  keep  the  reader's  attention  firmly  fixed,  and  when  he  has  reached  the  close  he  will  find  time  to  retloct 
upon  the  neat  character-drawing,  iind  the  fact  that  the  story  is  well  written  in  addition  to  being  well  told  "—Literature. 
Beyond  all  doubt  a  powerful  novel."— 6';«<-(fi/(.r. 

IN    YEARS   of  TRANSITION :   a  Novel.     By  Samuel   Gordon,  Author  of  "  A 

Handful  of  Exotics.'*    Price  6s.  [Xow  ready, 

"  The  descriptions  of  low  life  in  Paris  are  strong  without  beinsr  coarse ;  and  the  writing  is  excellent."— TAtf  Academii. 
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THE   ACADEMY. 

A     WEEKLY    REVIEW    OF    LITERATURE,     SCIENCE,    AND    ART. 


No.  1333.— New  Series. 


SATURDAY,    NOVEMBER    20,    1897. 


Price  Sd. 
[Beglstered  as  a  Newspaper.'] 


CATALOGUES. 


POTTER'S  BOOK  CATALOGUE  on  General 
Literature  (No.  lis,  for  PECEMBERI,  at  rejuoed  rrices,  post 
free.  SportiDg  Works  purchased.— William  Potter,  ao.  Exchange 
Street  East,  Li%'erpool. 


F 


OREIGN     BOOKS     and     PERIODICALS 

promptly  supplied  on  moderate  t^rms. 

OATALOQUBS  on  application. 

DTTLAV    &    CO.,    87,    SOHO    SQUARE. 


w 


ILLIAMS        &        NORGATE, 

IMPORTERS  OF  FOREIGN  BOOKS, 
Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  20,  South  Frederick  Street, 
Edinburgh,  and  7,  Broad  Street,  Oxford. 
CATALOGUES   post  free   on  application. 


T 


H.  WOHLLEBEN, 

FOREIGN  BOOKSELLER. 

45,  Great  RuBsell  Street  (Opposite  the  British  Museum), 

Supplies  all  Foreign  Books  and  Perlodicale  at  the  most  moderate 

prices. 

CATAI/OGTJES  on  application. 


w. 


THACKER         &         CO., 

PUBLISHERS, 

3,  Creed  Lane,  London.  E.C. 

And  at  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Simlfl. 

MSS.  considered  for  Publication.  [lOstablished  1819. 

A  lar^e  Clientele  in  all  parts  of  the  East. 

AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

GP.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  and 
•  BOOKSELLERS,  of  27  and  £9  Weet  23rd  Street,  New 
Torli,  and  24.  BEDFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C,  desire  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  faoilitiee 
presented  by  their  Branch  House  ia  London  for  lillinft,  on  the  most 
favourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD  PUBLICA- 
TIONS and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS  — 
CATALOGUES  sent  on  application. 


MR.  MOSHER'S  New  and  Complete  Descriptive 
LIST  OF  BOOKS  is  Now  Ready.  It  is  issued  in  narrow  8vo, 
with  Facsimile  Titles  in  Red  and  Black,  done  up  in  French  hand- 
made paper  wrappers,  with  original  cover  design.  Those  who  have 
yet  to  see  these  Editions  published  by  Mr.  Mosukr  should  favour 
him  with  their  names  that  the  new  List  may  be  mailed  them, 
post  paid. 

THOMAS     B.    M  OS  HER, 
45.  EscHANQE  Street,  Portland,  Maixk,  Unfted  States. 


(CHOICE,     USEFUL    and    CURIOUS     BOOKS, 

V_'       includiuB  Books  and  Tracts   relatinir   txi   Ami^ricji—WnrUa  nn 


—SIfzzotmt  Portraits— Works  rehtiue  to  the  Drama  and  the  StaRt, 
including  a  quantity  of  Plays  ;  also  Goldsmith's  Good  Natur"d  Man 
aud  SheStoops  to  Conquer,  First  Editions— Railwayana— Bibliography 
—and  Works  of  general  interest.  CATALOGUE  post  f ree.— 
A  RussKLL  Smith.  24,  Great  Windmill  Street,  Londou,  W.  (one  minute 
from  Piccadilly  Circus). 

IMPORTANT.-PRINTINQ  AND  PUBLISHING. 

NEWSPAPERS,  MAGAZINES,  BOOKS,  t&c— 
KING,  SELL  &  RAILTON,  Limited,  hieh-class  Printers 
aud  Publishers,  12.  Gough  Square,  4.  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C, 
have  evcially-built  Rotary  and  other  fast  Machines  for  pnuting 
illustrated  or  other  Publications  and  a  pec  i  ally-built  Machines  forfast 
folding  and  covering  8, 16,  24.  or  32-page  Journals  at  one  operation. 
_  Advice  and  assistance  ffiven  t^i  anyone  wishing  to  commence  New 


Journals. 

Facilititg  upon  the  premises  for  Editorial  OffloeB,  free.    Advertifline 
and  Publiehuig  Departments  con  lucted. 

Telephoue  «i512L    Telegriph  "  Africa oiem,  London." 


T 


YPE-WRITING  promptly   and    accurately   done. 

lod.  per  1,000  Words. 

Samides  and  references. 

Address  Miss  E.  M,,  18,  Mortimer  Crescent,  N.W. 


QCHOLARLY   TYPE- WRITING  by  a  Graduate. 

►^       Greek,  Latin,  Foreign  MSS.,   Poems,    PlajB,  Translations.— 
E.  W.  LuJiMis,  Beeches  Road,  West  Bromwicb. 


THE    AUTHOR'S     HAIRLESS    PAPER -PAD. 
(The  LBABENHAI.L  PRESS,  Ltd.,  50,  Leadeuhall  Street, 
London,  E.C. 

r  which  the  pen  slips  with    perfect 
r  dozen,  ruled  or  plain. 


u 


NIVERSITY      of      GLASGOW. 


ADDITIONAL  EXAMINERSHIPS. 

The   University  Court  of  the  University  of  Glasgow  will  shortly 

proceed  to  APPOINT  thefollowing  EXAMINERS:  (a)  EXAMINERS 


the  following  annual  salaries,  viz..  Moral  Philosophy  and 
^     _-  0,  English  £30,  Education  £10  lOs..  aud  History  £21. 
(6)  EXAMINER  in   FRENCH  for  DEGREES  iu  ARTS,  and  for 


«,  West  Regent  Street,  Glasgow. 


TTNIVERSITY  COLLEGE   of   SOUTH  WALES 

KJ  AND  MONMOUTHSHIRE 

(A    CONSTITUENT     COLLEGE      OP     THE      UNIVERSITY    OP 
WALES). 

The  Council  invites  APPLICATIONS  for  the  PROFESSORSHIP 
OF  GREEK. 

Applications  and  testimonials  should  be  sent  on  or  before 
TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  the  23rd,  1897.  to  the  undersigned,  from 
whom  further  particulars  may  be  obtained. 

J.    AUSTIN  JENKINS.  B.A.,  Secretary  and  Registrar. 

University  College,  Cardiff,  October  l9th.  lSy7. 


ROYAL   INDIAN  ENGINEERING  COLLEGE. 
COOPER'S  HILL,  STAINES. 

The  course  of  study  is  arranged  to  fit  an  engineer  for  employment  in 
Europe,  India,  aud  the  Colonies.  About  40  Students  will  be  admitted 
in  September,  1893.  The  Secretary  of  State  will  offer  them  for  compe- 
tition 12  Appointments  as  Assistant  Engiueers  in  the  Public  Works 
Department,  and  three  Appointments  as  Assistant  Superintendents 
in  the  Telegraphic  Department,  one  in  the  Accounts  Branch  P.  W.  D., 
and  one  in  the  Traffic  Department,  Indian  State  Railways. 

For  particulars,  apply  to  Secretary  at  College. 

BEDFORD  COLLEGE,  LONDON,  for  WOMEN, 
YORK    PLACE,    BAKER    STREET.    W. 


LUCY  J.  RUSSELL.  Honorary  Secretary. 

^0  AVEALTHY  PATRONS  of  ART  anrl  BELLES 


the  civilised  world,  requires  FINANCING  to  a  very  moderate  extei 
The  Work  has  met,  so  far  as  It  lias  at  present  goue.  with  the  bighuBt 
approval  of  eminent  experts.     Guaranteed  sale  of  small  edition.— 
Apply  by  letter  (Principals  or  Solicitors  only)  to  X.,  care  of  Messrs. 
Steadman  &  Van  Praagh,  Solicitors,  23,  Old  Broad  Street,  Loudon,  E.C. 


WANTED.— GIRL  of  17  or  18  to  join  Four  others 
who  are  studying  French,  Music,  Sinzing.  Painting,  in 
FRANCE,  iu  churge  of  an  uae.xceptional  English  Chaperon.  Highest 
references  given  and  required.  Terms  for  Pension  and  French, 
10  Guineas  monthly.— Chaperon,  "Academy"  Office,  43,  Chancery 
Lane,  London,  W.C. 


i       BOOKS    WANTED    TO    PURCHASE. 

tAdveriisementB  in  this  column  are  inserted  at  id.  per  line,  prepaid.) 


WANTED.— Copies  of  "THE    ACADEMY"   for 
11th   JANUARY,   1896,     Full  price  (3d.  per  copy)  piid.- 
Apply  Academy  Office,  43,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 


A  UTOGRAPH     LETTERS    and    HISTORICAL 

it\.     DoCnMENTS  PURCHASED.    A  large  assortment  of  .ill  kinds 
FOR  SALE.    Lists  free.— Scott,  17.  Crondace  Road,  FuUiam,  S.W. 

MESSRS.    J.    C.    DEUMMOND    &    CO., 

ART     REPRODUCERS, 
14,    HENRIETTA    STREET,    COVENT    GARDEN,    W.C, 
Are  the  sole  representatives  in  Great  Britain  of 
HERR  HANP8TAENGL,  of  JIunich, 
The  well-known  Artist  in  PHOTOGRAVURE   now  patronised  by  the 
leading  London  Art   Publishing  Firms.     A  large  CoUeotion  of  Im- 
portant Plates  always  on  view. 

Process   Blocks  for  the  purpose  of  Ordinary 
Book  Illustrations. 


Antiquarians,  Archaeologists,  and  those  engaged  in  the  investigation 
and  publication  of  Parociiial  and  Diocesan  Records. 

J.  C.  DRUMMOND  t  CO.  invite  attention  to  their 

Improved    Rapid    Photo-Mechanical    Process. 

For  the  Beproduetion  of  Works  of  Art,  Original  MSS., 
DesirjHs,  Lace  Manufactures,  Photographs,  Views,  Book 
liiustrations.  Artistic  Advertisements,  Catalogues,  &c. 
&c.,  at  a  moderate  cost. 

Specimens  and  Price  List  on  application. 

Offices :  14.  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON 


THE    AUTOTYPE    COMPANY, 

74,  NEW   OXFORD   STREET,   LONDON,  W.O. 
PRODUCERS  and  PUBLISHERS  of 

PERMANENT    CARBON     PHOTOGRAPHS 

FAMOUS    WORKS    OF    ART. 

Catalogues  and  Price  Lists  upon  application. 

THE    NORWICH    SCHOOL    of    PAINTING.      A 

Series  of  Plates,  printed  in  various  Colours,  after  Cotman,  Crome, 
Leman,  Lound,  Bright,  Stark,  Vincent,  etc. 

t  Will  be  ready  shortlj/. 

THE  TATE  COLLECTION  (NATIONAL 
GALLERY  of  BRITISH  ART).  A  large  number  of  the  Pictures 
now  Exhibited  at  Millbank  have  been  published  in  Autotype, 
including  the  Chief  Works  of  G.  F.  WATTS,  R.A.  Further 
additions  are  being  made,  and  will  be  announced  shortly. 

BRITISH  ARTISTS  of  the  VICTORIAN  ERA. 

From     the    recent    Guildhall    Loan    Collection.       Average   size 
18  X  15  inches.    Price  123. 

PAINTINGS,  DRAWINGS,  and  SCULPTURE   by 

the  OLD  MASTERS.  A  large  Collection  of  Permanent  Photo- 
graphs of  the  Chief  Treasures  of  Art  contained  in  the  Public  and 
Private  Collections  of  Europe.  Paintings  and  Sculpture  in  one 
uniform  size,  price  128. ;  Drawings  on  the  Scale  of  the  Originals  at 
prices  ranging  from  Is.  t>d.  to  10s.  each. 
The  AUTOTYPE  COMPANY  will  be  pleased  to  advise  upon,  and  to 
undertake,  the  REPRUDDCTION  of  WORKS  of  ART  of  every 
character,  both  for  Book  Illustration,  and  on  a  larger  scale  for  the 
Portfolio  or  for  Mural  Decoration.  Price  Lists  and  EstiviatM 
free  upon  application.  

THE      AUTOTYPE      COMPANY 

FIXE    ART    GALLERY, 

74,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 


MUDIE'S    SELECT    LIBRARY. 

For  the  CIRCULATION  andSALL  ofaU  the  BEST 

ENGLISH,    FRENCH,   GERMAN,    ITALIAN 
AND  SPANISH  BOOKS. 


TOWN  SUBSCRIPTIONS    I  COUNTRY 

from  ONE  GUINEA  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from 

per  annum.  |  TWO  GUINEAS  per  annum. 

LONDON  BOOK  SOCIETY  (for  I      N.B.— Two  orThree  Friends  mav 
weekly  exchange  of  Books  at  the  |  UNITE  in  ONE  SUBSCRIPTION 


the    Cost    of 


Town  and    Village  Clubs  supplied  on  Liberal  Term). 

Prospectuses  and  Monthly  Lists  of  Books  gratis  and 

post  free. 

SURPLUS     LIBRARY    BOOKS 

Now  Offebed  at 

Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 
A  NEW  CLEARANCE  LIST  (100  pp.) 

Sent  Gratis  and  post  free  to  any  address. 
The  List  contains:   POPULAR    WORKS  in   TRAVEL 
SPORT,      HISTORY,      BIOGRAPHY,      SCIENCE,     an 
FICTION.    Also  NEW  and  SURPLUS  Copiesof  FRENCH, 
GERMAN,  ITALIAN,  and  SPANISH  BOOKS. 

MUDIE'S     SBLiBOT      LIBRARY,     Limited. 

30-34,  New  Oxfohd  Stkeet  ;  ill,  BsOMPTON  Road,  S.W.; 

48,  QUEEK  VicTOBiA  Street,  E.G.,  London;  and 

at  Babton  Akcade,  Manchbsteb. 


ESTABLISHED    1861. 

BIRKBECK  BANK 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF  per  CENT.  INTEREST  allowed  on  DEPOSITS 
repayable  on  demand. 
TWO  tier  CENT,   on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS, 


SAVINGS    DEPARTMENT. 


BIRKBECK    BUILDING    SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    HOUSE 


BIRKBECK    FREEHOLD    LAND    SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    PLOT    OP    LAND 
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CONSTABLE  &  CO. 


THE    HOUSEHOLD    OP    THE 

LAFAYETTES,    By  EDITH    SICHEL.      Demy  8vo, 
158.  net. 
"  She  has  treated  a  mass  of  material  with  rare  judg- 
meat."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

**  Miss  Sichel's  introduction  is  one  of  the  hest  and  truest 
pieces  of  writing  we  have  met  for  a  long  while." — Spectator. 

THE   LAUGHTER   OP    PETERKIN. 

Tales  of  the  Celtic  Wonder  World.    By  FIONA  MAC- 
LEOD.   Crown  8\o,  6s. 
*'  Of  all  the  Etory-books  to  delight  and  instruct  younu 
readers,  there  is  none  to  surpass  '  The  Laughter  of  Peter- 
kin.'  "—PaU  Mall  Gazette. 

A  Companion  Volume  to  "  London  City  Churches." 

LONDON  RIVERSIDE  CHURCHES. 

By  A.  E.  DANIKLL.  Trofusely  Illustrated  by  Alex. 
Antted.     Imp.  Kimo,  Os. 

Second  Edition  now  in  the  press  of 

THE    KING'S    STORY-BOOK.     His 

torical  Stories  Collected  in  Illnsti-ation  of  the  Eeiens  of 
the  Enelish  Monarchs.  Illustrated  by  HARRISON 
MILLER.    Over  500  pp.,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

BOSWELL'S   LIFE    OF    JOHNSON. 

Edited  by  AUGUSTI.VE  BIRRELL.  Sii  vols.,  fcap. 
8vo,  cloth,  paper  label,  or  gilt  extra,  2s.  net  per  volume. 
Also  half-morocco,  3s.  net  per  volume.  Sold  in  seis 
only. 
"  Constable's  edition  will  long  remain  the  best  both  for 
the  general  reader  and  the  scholar."— TJetiicw  ofjienicws. 

CONSTABLE'S  IS  THE  BEST  REPRINT  OF 

THE  WAVERLEY  NOVELS.    T/,e 

Favourite  Edition  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  With  all  the 
Original  Plates  ana  Vignettes  (Ee-engraved).  In 
forty-eight  vo!8.,f  cap.  8vo,  cloth,  paper  label  title,  ]  s.  6d. 
net  per  volume  ;  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  2s.  net  per  volume  ; 
:ii;d  half. leather  gilt,  28.  <>d.  net  per  volume,  feinted  on 

ODD  STORIES.     By  Frances  Forbes- 

ROBERTSON,    Crown  8vo,  6s. 
"  There  is  a  kind  of  fairy-tale  grace  about  some  of  these 
stories  that  lend  them  a  character  of  their  own." 

Morning  Post. 


THE    SELECTED    POEMS   OF 

GEORGE  MEREDITH.     Crown  8vo,  6s.  net. 
"  These  selected  poems  are  a  literary  treasure." 

Scotsnian 

NEW   POEMS.     By  Francis   Thomp- 

SON.    68.  net. 
*'  The  essential  poetry  of  essential  Chriatianity." 

Academy. 

FIDELIS,  AND  OTHER  POEMS    By 

C.  M.  GEMMER.    38.  6d.  net. 
*' Varied  and  j^raccful.    .    .     .    notably  '  Fidelis  *  (called 
by  the  late  Robert  lirowiung  *  a  beautiful  iioem.')  " — ]Vovld. 

A  TALE   OF   BOCCACCIO.     Poems. 

By  ARTHUR    COLES  ARMSTRONG.      Crown    8vo, 
cloth  gilt,  6s.  net. 


RICHARD  BAIRD  SMITH.    The 

Leader  of  the  Delhi  Heroes  in  1857.    By  Colonel  H.  M. 
VinART,  R.E.     Crown8vo.68.net.     ' 
*'  A  very  valuable  book." — Times. 

THE    POPULAR     RELIGION     AND 

FOLK-LORE  OP  NORTHERN  INDIA.    By  WILLI  AM 
CROOKE.      With  numerous  Full-Page  Plates,  2  vols., 
demy  8vo,  21  s. 
"  The  book  is  in  every  respect  an  admirable  one,  full  of 
insight  and  knowledge  at  first  hand." — Times. 


CONSTABLE'S  LIBRARY  OF  HISTORICAL 
NOVELS   AND   ROMANCES. 

K.litcd  by  G.  LAUREMOP:  GOMME.     Crown  8vo, 
38.  6d.,  cloth  e.\tra. 
Illustrations  of  all  the  principal  features.  Reproductions 
of    Royal    and    Historical    Signatures,    Coins,    Seals  and 
Mcnildic  Devices. 

LORD    LYTTON'S    HAROLD,    THE 

LAST  OF  THK  SA.XONS,  ]His. 

MACFARLANE'S     CAMP     OF     RE- 


FL'GJ,  IStl. 


Others  to  follow. 


T.  &  T.  CLARK'S   LIST. 

A  CONCORDANCE  to  the  GREEK  TESTA- 

MENT.  acconlingtothe  Tests  of  Westcottand  Hort.  Tischendorf 
and  the  Enghsh  Revisers.  Edited  by  \V.  F.  MOULTON.  D.l)., 
and  Professor  A.  S.  GEDEN,  M.A.  Cro'Wii  4to,  1,040  pp.,  263.  net; 
half-moroc  ' 

Professor  W, 

queetiomas  U.   .--    ._ _.         -  -.  . 

scientific  concordance  to  the  Greek  Testament,  and  the  only  one  mac 
can  safely  be  used  for  scientific  purposes." 

Detailed  Prospectus,  loith  Specimen,  on  application. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  CRITICAL  COM- 

MENT.4RIES.     Editors:   Dr.  DRIVER,  Dr.  PLUMMER,  and 
Dr.  BRIGGS. 
'*  The  publiciition  of  this  series  marks  an  epoch  in  English  exegesis." 
British  Weekly. 
Tlie  following  Volumes  now  ready  : 

EPHE3IANS    and    CuLOSSIANS.       By   Prof.   T.   K. 

Aim.iiT.  D,D.,  Dublin.     Ids.  «d. 

PHILIPPIANS  and  PHILEMON.    By  Prof.  M.  Vikcent, 

D.n.   IS.  lid. 
ST.  LUKE.     By  Alfred  Plummee,  D.D.,  Durham.     12s. 
ST.  Mark.     By  Prof.  E.  P.  Gould,  D.D.    10s  6d. 
DEUTBRONOMy.    Bv  Prof.  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D.     I3s. 
ROIMANS.     By  Prof.  W.  SiifD.iY,  D.D.,  and  A.  C.  Heid- 

I.A.M,  B.D.    12s. 
JUDGES.     Bj'  Prof.  G.  F.  Mooke,  D.D.     12s. 

THE   INTERNATIONAL    THEOLOGICAL 

LIBRARl'.    Editors:  Hr.  SALMOND  .and  Dr.  BRIGGS. 
The  following  Volumes  now  ready  : 

CHRISTIANITY  In  me  APOSTOLIC  AGE.      By  Prof. 

A.  C.  McGlKKERT.  D.D.     12s. 

HIsTOKY  of  CHRISriAtl  DOCTRINE.    By  Prof.  G.  P. 

Ftsheb,  Yalo.    lis. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  to  the  LITERATURE  Of  the  OLD 

TESTAJIENT.       By    S.   R.    Driver,    D.D.,    tl.\ford.      Revised 
throughout,  and  entirely  reset.    Sixth  Edition.     12s. 
CHxISTIAN  ETHICS.    By  Newjiak  Smyth,  D.D.    Third 
Edition.    10s.  6d. 

APOLOGETICS :  or,  Christianity Dafenaiyely  stated. 

By  A.  B.  Broce.  D.D. .Glasgow.     Third  Edition.     lOs.  6d. 

'»*  Prosvectvses,  oivino  details  of  the  ahmie  two  Series,  U'ill  be  Bent  ]>08t 

free  on  application  to  the  Publielier. 

DILLMANN  ON  GENESIS. 

G  BNESIS  :  Critically  ana  Ezegetically  Ex- 
pounded.   By  A.  DILLMANN,  D.D.,  Berlin.    Authorised  Trans- 
lation.   2  vols.,  8vo,  'ils. 
'*  The  most  perfect  torm  of  the  commenUtriits  perpetuus  to  the  Old 
Testament  which  the  nineteenth  century  has  produced." 

Prof.  Bl-uiie.  Strassburg. 

ST.  PAULS  CONCEPTION  of  CHRIST  :  or, 

The  lloclrine  of  the  Second  .Vd:im.  By  Rev.  DAVID  SOJIER- 
VILLE,  M.A.,  Edinbuigli.    nvo.  !)s. 

THE    CHRIST  of    HISTORY  and  of   Ex- 
perience.   By  Rev.  DAVID  W.  FORREST,  M.A.,  Gliisgow. 
8vo,  10s.  6d. 
NEWVOLUME  of  the"ERASof  the  CHRISTIAN  CHORCH" 
SERIES. 

THE  AGE  of  the  BBNASCENCE.    By  Paul 

VAN  DTKE.     Post  8vo,  lis. 

Prospectus  of  the  Series  free  on  application. 

Gjmriiiaii.— "These  volumes  certainly  must  be  said  to  answer  their 

desciiptioDS  admirably.    The  re.ader  will  find  in  them  studies  in  the 

history  of  the  Church  in  a  series  of  short  chapters   wliich  are  always 

interesting  and  often  very  picturesque." 

HOMILETIC.  LECTURES  on  PREACHING. 

By  Professor  T.  CHRISTLIEB,  Bonn  University.  Author  of 
*'  modern  Doubt  and  Christian  Belief."    Post  8vo,  7s.  lid. 

THE    INCARNATE    SAVIOUR.      By   W. 

IIOBERTSIIN    NICOLL,     M.A.,    LL.D.      A    New    and    Cheaper 

Edilion.     Crown  Svn,  ;i..  iM. 

INTRODUCTION  to  THEOLOGY  :  its  Prin- 


THE  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE  of  IMMOR- 

TALITY,    I!v  I'li.f,  -jor  S.  D.  F.  SALMOND,  II.D.    Third  Edition. 

now  ri;i.li-     'vo   I  1.. 

OLD  TESTAMENT   THEOLOGY:  the  Re- 

li^ion  ni  i;.  \  il.irii.ii  in  ii-  it.-i 'hn>tiaii  Staee  of  Development. 
By   rr.il.    !l     ^i   III   I/I/.,    I'  l>,.    .Vuthuns,-,!   Translation.     Second 

E,llLi..I].       -  V.il!,,N,,,,  J^s,    l„;t. 

"Tliough   .■.\t(fru;illy  impuliir  ami  of  singular  literary  finish,  the 
autliiM'H  wi.rk   within  i.i  a  laborious  ami  able  study  of  the  wh-.le 

NEW     TESTAMENT      THEOLOaY :      or, 

ilietorical  Account  of  the  Teaching  of  Jesus  and  ot"  Primitive 
Cliristianity  according  to  the  New  Testament  Sources.  By  Prof . 
W.  BEYSCIILAG.  D.D.  Authorised  Translation.  2  vols.,  8vo. 
S(.-coud  Edition,  186.  net. 

HISTORY  of  the  CHRtSTIAN  CHURCH 

l;v  I'lllLll'  Si'll  Al'l'    nil,  Ll.ll.     l?  vols.  I'X.  .<io.  £lii,s. 

THE  EARLIEST    LIFE   of    CHRIST    ever 


THE  BEST  XMAS  BOOK  FOR  CHILDREN. 

SONGS  FOR  LITTLE  PEOPLE.     By 

.N'dllMAN    GALE.      Profusely    ilUialratcil    bv    IIolcii 
Strutton.     Large  crown  8vo,  6's. 


WALTER  SCOTT'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


AUUHIBALD  CONSTABLE  &  CO.,  Westminster. 


.mi.il...  .  , 

l.iUrillv 'l'r;iiihlil.d,.V.'  .Iv.l-  IIAMLVN   HILL,  H  D.  Sim.H's  lid 

THE  TEAOHING  of  JESUS.    By  Prof.  H.  H. 

WENDT.  Ii.ll.     2  v.ils..~vn.  ^Is. 


SOORCES  of  NEW  TESTAMENT  GREEK : 

or.  The-    Inlluence  of  the   I.XX.  on   llie  Vocabul-iry  of   the  New 
Testament.     Ilv  H-  A.  A.  K  KNNEllV,  .M.A.,  D.Sc.    Post  8vo,  5s. 

MORALITY   and   RELiaiON.     By  James 
FOREIGm'      THEOLOGICAL      LIBRARY, 

,-..iisistim!"fl'i(i  vnls..Tniii-l:iti.iii~  "f  Itf  ln'.st  (German  and  French 
Tlieolugl.;  il  Wnik..     Selmini,  ,,f  «  v..l,  ,  t,r  £'i  'Js, 

iSee  Catatooue 

THE    EXPOSITORY    TIMES.      Edited  by 

Kcv.  .T.   II,\,^T1N';S.  JM',    KrcrTiN  thr  Krsults  of  tho  best  studies 
rif  tlu.' Hiiiji-  111  tin-  pir.m  lit  il.iy  ill    Hi  iiitiTestiug  and  practically 

THE     CRITICAL     REVIEW    of     THEO- 

LO(;irAl,  ;iiiil    I'HII.oS'iniM  AI:    MTBK  \TCKK.      iMit.-d  by 
Vrot  S.    I'     K.  S  \l,.MuM..   IMi.     '.iii.,r|,  riy.  U   >.d.     Tli.-  i;.>vi,-ws 

Aiiw  Cataloyui! /rbe  on  ai<plication. 

38,  George  Street,  Edinburgh  ; 
Luiulon:  Simpkiu,  Mareball,  Hamilton,  Rent  &  Co.  (Ltd.). 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  SCIENCE   SERIES. 

FOUR  IMFORTANT  NEW   VOLUMES. 

Just  issued,  and  First  Large  Edition  nearly  exhausted. 

CrowTi  8yo,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d  ,  with  Diagrams. 

SLEEP:   its   Physiology,  Pathology, 

Hygiene,    and    Psychology.       By    Dr.    MARIE     DE 

MANACEINE  (St.  Petersbui-g). 

The  LA  NCET  says :  "  Written  in  a  truly  ecientific  spirit." 

The  D  AILY  CHRONICLE  Bays  :  '*  A  most  interesting  volume  it  is, 

full  of  facts  aud  well  matured  reflections  upon  normal  sleep,  somnam- 

buliam,  hypnotism,  hypnagogy,  and  dreams —  People  who  suffer  from 

sleeplessness  may  be  recommended  to  peruse  the  chapter  treating  of 


the  hygiene  of  sleep.  It  is  full  of  most  useful  hints  coQcerninR  thi 
cure  of  insomnia,  and  sufferers  therefrom  would  do  well  to  try  the 
simple  expedients  there  suggested  before  resorting  to  the  use  of  any  of 
the  so-called  hypnotics." 

The  SPECTATOR  says:  "A  most  interesting  study  of  the 
phenijmena  of  sleep." 

The  DAILY  MAIL  saj's  :  "Apart  from  its   strictly  scientific  re- 


i  confronted  with  every 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  68. 

HALLUCINATIONS  and  ILLU- 

SIGNS  :  a  Study  of  the  Fallacies  of  Perception.    By 
EDMUND  PARISH. 
"  This  n;markable  little  volume."— iJailf/  JVeioa. 

Crown  8vo  cloth,  price  6s. 

THE   PSYCHOLOGY  of  the  EMO- 

TIONS.    By  Prof,  T.  H.  RIBOT. 
"Prof.  Ribot'fl  treatment  is  careful,  modern,  and  aderiuate  " 

Academy. 

Crown  8yo,  cloth,  price  6s.    134  Illustrations. 

THE  NEW  PSYCHOLOGY.    By  E. 

W.  SCRIPrURR,  Ph.D.  (Leipzig). 
"We  have  at  present  no  work  in  English  which  gives  in  so  compact 
a  form  so  comprehensive  a  view  of  the  subject."— Ltuerpoui  Post. 

THE  scon  LIBRARY. 

Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  cloth  elegant,  price  1b.  6d. 
103rd    volume    now   READY. 

RENAN'S  LIFE  of  JESUS.    Trans- 

lated,     with      an     Iniroduction,    by     WILLIAM    G. 

HUTCHISON. 
This  is  an  eutu-ely  new  translation  of  Renan's  work,  by 
the  translator  of  *'  The  Poetry  of  the  Celtic  Races,  and  other 
Studies  by  Ernest  Renan." 

RECENTLY  ISSUED. 

lOlsT  VOLUME. 

CRITICISMS,  REFLECTIONS,  and 

MAXIMS  of  GOETHE.  Translated,  with  an  Tntroduc- 
tion  and  Biographical  No'e,  by  \V.  B.  RONNFELDT. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  gilt  top,  price  Is.  6d. 

[A'otf  ready 
'"Any  competent  critic  or  editor,  therefore,  who  aims  at  imparting 
to  us  a  better  understanding  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  modems  is  a 


the  pt 


s  what  Mr.  Roonfeldt  has  accomplished, 
t  little  volume."— C/i route i€. 


ESSAYS  of  SCHOPENHAUER. 

Translated  by    Mrs.    RUDOLF    DIRCKS.      "With    an 

Introduction. 
This  is  a  collection  of  Schopenhauer's  most  representative 
Essays,  including  Authorship  and  Style — E3ducation — Road 
ing  and  Books— Women— Thinking  for  Oneself — Immor- 
tality—Religion— Metaphysics  of  Lnve— On  Physiognomy — 
On  Suicide— On  the  Emptiness  of  Existence,  &c. 


LIFE  in  NORTHUMBERLAND 

during   the    SIXTEENTH    CENTURY.      By    W.    W. 

TOMLINSON,    Author    of  "Comprehensive  Guide  to 

Northumberland,"  &c.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  4s.  net. 

"An  account  of  the  agriculture,  tli-;  social  condition,  the  arts  and 

literature,  the  food,  raiment,  and  domestic  furnishings,  the  outdoor 

and  other  games,  and,  genenilly,  the  character,  condition,  and  modes 

of  life  of  the  inhabitants  of  Northumberland  in  the  Tudor  days,  which 

is  both  readable  as  well  as  valuable."— ^'cofsmau. 


THE  WORLD'S  GREAT  NOVELS. 

Large  crown  8vo,  illn.strated,  jtricc  3s.  6d.  per  Volume. 
IMPORT.\NT  NKW  ADDITION. 

LES    MISERABLES.       By    Victor 


HUGO.    1,384  pages,  12  Full-F 
ing  Frontispiece. 


\  Illustrations,  includ- 


Londoa  : 
WALTER.  SCOTT,    Limited,    ratemoster  Square. 


Nov.  20,  1897.] 
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OLIPHANT,ANDERSON&FERRIER'S 


DR.    WHYTE'S    NEW    BOOK. 

Post  8vo,  art  canvas,  price  2s. 

SANTA  TERESA :  an  Appreciation. 

Witli  some  Passages  of  the  Saint's  Writings,  Selected, 
Adapted,  and  Arranged  by 

ALEXANDER    WHYTE,   D.D. 

Works  by  the  Same  Author.  s.  d. 

BIBLE    CHARACTERS— ADAM   TO   ACHAN         ...  3  6 

BUNYAN   CHARACTERS— First  Series        2  6 

BUNYAN  CHARACTERS— Second  Series    2  6 

BUNYAN  CHARACTERS— Third  Series        2  6 

SAMUEL     HUTBERFORD     AND     HIS     CORBE- 

SPONDENTS        2  6 

JACOB  BEHMEN"      paper.  Is.  3d.,  leather  2  6 

LANCELOT    ANDREWES    AND    HIS     PRIVATE 

DEVOTIONS          3  6 


SHAKESPEARE,    PURITAN    and 

RECUSANT.    By  Rev.  T.  CARTER.    With  a  Prefatory 
Note   by  Rbt.   Principal  J.    OSWALD    DYKES,  D.D. 
Crown  8vo,  price  23.  6d. 
Sir  HENRY   IRVING— "A  most  interesting  book,  which   ought 
to  have  many  readers." 

SAM  TIMMINS,  F.S  A.— "Singularly  clear  and  readable.  Your 
almost  unknown  facts  and  details  will  be  very  valuable  to  scores  of 

The  SPECTATOR.-"  Uc.  Carter  has  by  a  clear-headed  historical 
investigation  added  definitely  to  our  knowledge  about  Shakespeare 
himsell." 

MRS.    li.    T.    MEADE'S    NEW    STOBT. 

A  HANDFUL  of   SILVER.     By  L.  T. 

MEADE.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  Illustrated,  38.  6d. 
The  Il'^NDEl:  ADVERTISERBHys:  "  One  of  the  strongest  stories 
Mrs.  L.  T.  Meade  his  written." 

NEW  VOLS,  of  the  FAMOUS  SCOTS  S.ERIES, 

Prico  Is.  Cd.  .and  L's.  Cd  each. 

KIRKCALDY^    of    GRANGE.      By 

LOUIS    A.    BARBK. 


The  SCOTS^fAlV8ay8  :  "  Mr.  E.irbe'a  sketch  sticks  cloi 
)f  luB  life,  and  these  are  Bought  out  from  the  best  so 
irrauRcd  with  much  judgment,  and,  on  the  whole,  witli 


impartial 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT.    By  Professor 

GI-XiRGE  SAINTSBURY. 

THE  NEXT  VOLUME  WILL  BE 

ROBERT     FERGUSSON.      By   A    B 

liROSART.    Complete  Lists  on  Application. 
A    NOVEL    BY    A    NEW    WRITER. 

THE    PLAGIARIST.      By   William 

MYRTLE.    Post  8vo,  art  canvas,  price  2s.  6d. 
The   ED mBURGH  ILLifSTRATED   NEWS  says:  "Mr.  Myrtle 
haswritteo  a  story  which,  if  we  mistake  not,  will  become  popular  with 
all  cLisses  of  readers." 

Second  and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  IG  Illustrations. 

MODERN  PALESTINE ;  or,  the  Need 

of  a  New  Crusade.      By  the   Rev.  JOHN    LAMOND, 
I3.D.    Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

THE    GIST   of  JAPAN:   the  Islands, 

their  People,  and  Missions.     By  Rev.  R.  B.  PEERY, 
A.M.,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Lutheran  Mission,  Saga,  Japan. 
With  8  Full-Page  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  5s. 
The  ATHE.V^Uir  says:  "Mr.  Peery's  volume  portrays  with  ad- 
mirable truth  and  justice  the  Japanese  people.    Mr.  Peery's  account 
of  Christianity  in  Jajtan  is  by  fnr  the  most  authoritative  statement  on 
th-;  subject  that  we  hav*.'  met  with." 

CHINESE   OHARACrERISTICS.      By 

ARTHUR  H.  SMITH,  D.D.    Popular  Edition.    Revised, 
with  16  FuU-Pat^e  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  5s. 
The  EXAMINER  says  :  "  The  best  book  on  the  Chinese  people." 

CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS  and  SOCIAL 

PROGRESS :  a  Sociological  Study  of  Foreign  Missions. 

By  JAMES    S.   DENNIS.  D.D.,  Author  of  "Foreign 

Missions   after  a  Century."      In   2    vols.,    royal   8vo, 

with    upwards    of     100    Full-Page    Reproductions    of 

Original  Photographs.   Vol.  I.,  now  ready,  price  lOs.  6d. 

TheBRITISH  WEEKLVsAyB:  "There  is  probably  no  volume  in 

which  there  may  be  found  so  full  and  complete  a  survey  of  the  work 

actually  arcomplished  by  Christian  missions  in   tlie  amelioration  of 

the  social  conditions  of  mankiuiL" 

CHARMING    Glin"    BOOKS. 

Annie  S   Swan's  3s.  6d.  Books. 

In  new  uniform  binding,  cloth  extra. 


SHEILA. 

MAITCAND  Of  LAURIES- 

TON. 

THE      GATES     Of  EDEN. 

With    New     Portrait    of    th  ( 
Authoress. 


ST.  VEDA  S. 
THE  GUI  SEA  STAMP. 
WHO  SHALL  SERVfi? 
A  LOST  IDEAL. 
BRIAR  and  PALM. 


Annie  S.  Swan's  2s.  6d.  Books. 


In  new  uniform  Inndin; 
A  DIVIDED  HOUSE 
ALDERSYDE. 
CARLOWRIE. 
HAZELL     &     SONS. 


lUustrateil,  cloth  e.\ 
URSULA  VIVIAN. 


DOKIS   CHEYNE. 


Mr.  EDWARD  ARNOLD'S 

NEW   BOOKS. 


NOW   READY  AT  ALL   LIBRARIES   AND 

BOOKSELLERS'. 

SECOND     EDITION. 

RECOLLECTIONS   OF 
AUBREY    DE    VERE. 

1  vol.,  with  Portrait,  demy  8vo,  16s. 

Graphic.—"  A  book  of  remarkable  and  varied  interest — worthy  of  the 
cultured  mind  and  of  the  fine  temper  of  its  distinguished  author. ' 

Spectator. — "The  'Recollections'  are  likely  to  be  widely  reiid,  for 
they  will  interest  all  readers." 

Mornhig  Pout —"  These  '  Reco'lections'  will  appeal  to  many  eym- 
pathies.  personal,  political,  social,  I'terary.  and  religious.  AsaCatho- 
lic  the  author  enjoyed  the  intimate  friendship  of  Cardinal  Newma'i 
and  Cardinal  Manning,  and  these  paices  throw  additional  and  interest- 
ing sidelights  on  the  character  anH  genius  on  each  of  these  dis- 
tinguished men." 

A  MEMOIR  OF  ANNE  J.  CLOUGH, 

Principal  of  Newnham  College,  Camln-id^e. 

By  her  Niece,  BLANCHE  CLOUL'JH. 

With  2  Portraits,  8to,  128.  6(1. 

s  has  fairly  earned  our 


Kler  V 


OLIPHANT,  ANDERSON   &   FERRIER, 
iioudon  and  Edinburgh. 


THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  AND 

LETTERS  OF  THE  RIGHT  HON. 

JOHN  ARTHUR  ROEBUCK, 

Q.C,  M.P. 
Edited  by  ROBERT  EADON  LEADER. 
With  3  Portraits,  demy  8vo,  16s. 
Leeil3  Mereiit''/. — "A  lifelike  picture  of  an    impetuous,  choleric 
spoken,  but  stuDhomly  honest  man." 


BENIN,  THE   CITY  OF  BLOOD  : 

An  Account  of  the  Benin  Expedition. 

By    R.    H.    BACON,    Commander    R.N. 

Illustrated  by  W.  H.  Overend.     Demy  8vo,  7a.  6d. 

Standard.— "The  magic,  the  glamour,  the  strange  melancholy,  the 
deadening  influence  of  giant  forest  and  tangled  undergrowth  are  con- 
veyed iu  these  pages  in  a  manner  that  is  curiously  fascinatiog.  Com- 
mander Bacon  succeeds  in  recalling  the  scenes  through  which  he 
has  passed  Higher  praise  than  this  we  could  not  give.  His  book  is 
valuable  because  it  reveals  West  Africa  to  the  untravelled  English- 
roan,  and  makes  him  acquainted  with  the  problems  which  it  it  our 
Imperial  destiny  to  work  out  in  that  rich  but  unhealthy  region." 


STYLE.  By  Walter  Raleigh,  Professor 

of  English  Literature  at  University  CoUeffe,  Liverpool, 
Author  of  "  The  English  Novel,"  "  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son," &c.     Crown  8vo,  58. 
Speaker.— "In  our  judgment  Mr.  Raleigh's  volume  on  'Style 'is  an 
amazingly  good  and  pre-eminently  interesting  and  suggestive  book." 

Pall  Mail  Gasetfe.—"  Professor  Raleigh  has  produced  a  fiuished 
masterpiece  where  the  men  before  him,  masters  as  they  were,  gave  us 
brilliant  sketches  or  clever  studiea.  His  ingenuity  of  thought,  restraint 
of  expression,  austerity  of  judgment,  his  prudent  counsel  and  wise 
sucgestion,  are  worthy  of  all  praise.  A  model  treatise  on  a  most 
difficult  and  imporant  theme." 

THE   CHIPPENDALE   PERIOD   in 

ENGLISH      FURNITURE.  By      K.      WARREN 

CLOUSTON.      With  200  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 
Demy    4to,   handsomely    bound,   21r.  net.       (In  con- 
junction with  Messrs.  Debenham  &  Freebody.) 
Standard.—"  In  Mr.  Clouston's  handsome  quarto,  with  its  20u  illus- 
trations charmingly  drawn  by  the  author  ami  admirably  reproduced, 
we  have  an  attractively  written  history  of  a  remarkable  artistic  move- 
ment and  the  man  who  directed  it.    Mr.  Clouston  has  done  his  work 
thoroughly  well,  and  has  produced  a  book  which  will  be  of  real  value 
not  only  to  the  serious  student  of  the  history  of  furniture,  but  to  every 
reader  who  wishes  to  be  well  informed  upon  a  topic  at  once  so  pleasant 
and  80  popular." 

DEDICATED  BY  SPECIAL  PERMISSION  TO  HER 
MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

OLD  ENGLISH  GLASSES.    An 

Account  of  Glass  Drinking-  Vessels  in  England  from 
Early  Times  to  the  End  of  the  Eighteenth  Ceniury. 
By  ALBERT  HARTSHORNE,  F.S.A.  Illustrated  by 
about  70  Tinted  Plates  and  several  Hundred  Dlustra- 
tions  in  the  Test.  Super-royal  4to,  £3  3s.  net. 
Bail'j  Chronicle.—''  Mr.  Hartshome  has  been  fortunate  in  finding  a 
S'lbject  about  which  literally  nothing  was  known,  even  by  would-be 


the  possessor  of  thie  sumptuous  quarto  and  tb>;  whole  sequence  of 
glass-making  not  only  in  England,  but  on  the  Continent,  from 
primitive  times  to  the  end  of  the  last  century,  is  before  him  It  is  a 
monograph    which    must    remain    the    one    authority    on    English 
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Rt.Nl.MiLL  RODD,  C.B.,  C.M.G.     With  Photogravure 
Frontiepiece.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 
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THE  EXPANSION  of  the  CHRISTIAN 
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MARSHALL  LANG,  D.D.    Crown  8vo,  5s. 


ELEMENTS  of  the  SCIENCE  of  Re- 
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Gifford  Lectures  delivered  before  the  University  of 
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MARY,  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS 
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MRS.    BROWNING'S    LETTERS. 
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THE  WAR  of  GREEK  INDEPEN- 
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By    RUDYARD    KIPLING. 

Illustrated  by  I.  W.  TABER. 
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homelv  repartee." 
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REVIEWS. 


THE  END  OF  PUSEY'S  LIFE. 

Life  of  Edward  Bouverie  Pusey,  D.D.,  S^-c. 
By  H.  P.  Liddon,  D.D.  Vol.  IV.  Edited 
by  the  Eev.  J.  0.  Johnston  and  the  Rev. 
Canon  Newbolt.     (Longmans.) 

THE  long-delayed  conclusion  to  the  late 
Canon  Liddon's  Life  of  Pusey  is  open 
to  one  objection  that  could  not  fairly  be  made 
against  the  earlier  parts.  So  long  as  Liddon 
— the  LajTiez  to  Pusey's  Loyola — was  the 
biographer,  it  was  natural  that  we  shoidd 
be  given  a  picture  in  which  the  principal 
figure  should  appear  as  always  large-minded, 
always  clear-sighted,  and  always  prudent. 
Such  a  distorted  likeness  of  the  man  as  his 
contemporaries  saw  him  was,  we  repeat, 
both  natural  and  pious  in  one  of  the  small 
band  who,  when  they  were  bearded  men, 
still  spoke  of  each  other  as  "  dearest  New- 
man," "  dearest  Iveble,"  "dearest  Pusey," 
and,  no  doubt,  "  dearest  Liddon."  But 
now  that  Liddon  is  dead,  and  his  pen  has 
passed  into  the  hands  of  those  young 
enough  to  be  Pusey's  grandsons,  we  cer- 
tainly looked  for  a  more  judicial  tone  and  a 
more  searching  criticism.  Yet  we  were 
disappointed.  A  careful  reading  of  the 
book  has  failed  to  disclose  a  single  instance 
where  Mr.  Johnston  and  his  fellow  editors 
have  found  it  necessary  to  admit  that  Pusey 
was  in  the  ^Tong,  or  that  his  adversaries 
could  have  been  animated  by  any  but  (to 
say  the  least)  insufficient  motives. 

This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  as,  with 
this  volume,  we  come  upon  events  where  the 
most  fervent  partisan  can  hardly  deny  that 
Pusey's  judgment  was  singularly  at  fault. 
In  1855  the  late  Dr.  Jowett  was  appointed 
Eegius  Professor  of  Greek,  an  office  to 
which  the  magnificent  stipend  of  £38  a 
year  was  then  attached,  and  three  years 
later  a  motion  came  before  the  Hebdomadal 
Council  to  raise  the  endowment  by  £300 
a  year.  But  Jowett,  in  the  very  year  of  his 
appointment,  had  published  an  essay  on  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Atonement  of  which  Pusey 
disapproved,  and  he  therefore  thought,  to 
use  his  own  words,  that  "we  should  be 
declaring  ourselves  indifferent  to  Prof. 
Jowett's  disbelief  if  we  make  the   grant." 


He  accordingly,  by  Keble's  advice,  opposed 
it,  not  directly,  but  on  the  ground  that  the 
Crown  had  already  quite  enough  influence 
in  the  University,  and  that  if  a  professor's 
stipend  were  to  be  increased  the  University 
should  have  some  check  on  his  ajipointment ; 
and  the  proposal  for  the  increase  was  twice 
rejected.  Then  came  a  change  in  the 
composition  of  the  Council,  and  Pusey 
approached  Mr.  Gladstone  to  get  Lord 
Palmerston's  assent  to  a  scheme  whereby  the 
endowments  of  both  the  Eegius  Professor- 
ships of  Greek  and  Civil  Law  should  be  in- 
creased and  appointments  made  to  them  on 
the  recommendation  of  a  Board  comprising 
representatives  of  the  University.  The 
assent  came  in  1861,  but  in  the  meantime 
party  passions  had  been  aroused,  and  the 
unfortunate  Euai/s  and  ReviewK  had  been 
published.  Some  of  Pusey's  "nearest 
friends,"  say  his  biographers,  "were 
determined,  even  before  the  publication  of 
Essays  and  Reviews,  not  in  any  way  to 
endow  the  chair  of  Greek  so  long  as  it  was 
held  by  .Jowett."  A  statute  increasing  the 
stipends  of  the  Professor  of  Greek  and  six 
other  professors  was  therefore  opposed  by 
Pusey  and  rejected  by  Congregation  by 
a  very  narrow  majority.  Then  Pusey  and 
two  other  professors  prosecuted  Jowett  for 
heresy  in  the  Vice-Chancellor's  Court  witli 
the  intention  of  depriving  him  of  his  chair ; 
but  the  prosecution  faUed  on  the  defendant 
challenging  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
over  a  professor  who  had  been  appointed 
by  the  Crown  alone.  At  last  Pusey  saw 
that  the  c^uestion  of  stipend  had  become 
"hopelessly  a  bad  battle-ground,"  and 
wrote  to  Keble  that  he  hardly  thought  it 
"  tact "  to  resist.  He  afterwards  himself 
proposed  the  increase  of  the  endowment  in 
Congregation  in  a  speech  in  which  he  saiil : 
"We  are  at  the  beginning  of  a  deepening 
and  widening  struggle  .  .  .  for  the  life  and 
death  of  the  Church  of  England  as  an 
instrument  of  God  for  the  salvation  of 
souls " — and  was  defeated  by  Archdeacon 
Denison  after  a  heavy  division.  It  was  not 
imtd  after  six  years  of  most  tangled  con- 
troversy that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Christ  Church  cut  the  knot  by  granting 
Jowett  £500  a  year  out  of  their  own  funds. 
This  was  not  the  only  instance  in  which 
Pusey  found  that  the  devil  of  party  spirit 
was  easier  to  raise  than  to  lay. 

We  pass  over  the  Oxford  Declaration  as 
to  the  Inspiration  of  Scripture  and  Eternal 
Punishment,  stigmatised,  we  believe  un- 
justly, by  Frederick  Denison  Maurice  as  a 
threat  to  the  clergy  that  the}'  would  lose 
their  cures  as  Jowett  had  very  nearly  lost 
his  chair  if  they  did  not  assert  what  Pusey 
and  his  friends  asserted,  and  we  come  to  the 
great  effort  of  Pusey's  life,  the  attempt 
to  reunite  the  Eoman  and  AngHcan 
Churches.  Pusey's  attention  seems  first 
to  have  been  drawn  to  this  by  a 
pamphlet  of  Manning's  on  the  Eoman 
view  of  the  English  Church,  to  which  Pusey, 
after  his  manner,  instantly  set  about  pre- 
paring a  reply.  In  the  course  of  study  for 
this  purpose  he  thought  that  he  saw  his  way 
to  accepting  most  of  the  decrees  of  the 
Coimcil  of  Trent,  with  an  exception  that  he 
thus  explains  to  Newman  : 

"Now  if,  as  I  believe,  the  system  in  regard 


to  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  the  chief  hindrance  to 
reunion,  and  if  a  declaration  by  authority  that 
something  which  does  not  necessarily  involve 
this  (as  the  Council  of  Trent  with  Miller's  ex- 
planation) is  alone  of  faith,  would  remove  that 
chief  hindrance  to  reunion,  then  an  intelligible 
ground  is  given  for  the  request — " 

the  request,  of  course,  being  that  the  Eoman 
Church  would  issue  some  authoritative 
statement  on  the  subject.  With  this  view 
he  published  his  first  "Eirenicon,"  had  his 
first  interview  with  Newman  since  the 
latter's  conversion,  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Gladstone — whose  replj-,  not  here  published, 
must  be  curious  reading — and  took  a  journey 
to  France  to  interest  the  French  bishops  in 
the  matter.  Here  he  was  so  kindly  received 
that  he  succeeded  in  persuading  himself 
that  poor  Archbishop  Darboy  (afterwards 
murdered  by  the  Communists)  "acknow- 
ledged our  succession  and  the  grace  of  our 
Sacraments,"  and  returned  home  full  of  the 
new  scheme,  although  hoping,  apparently, 
that  "what  is  the  practical  system  of  the 
Eoman  Church  everywhere "  would  not 
"  become  the  practical  system  here."  New- 
man counselled  delay,  but  Pusey  was  stirred 
up  by  the  news  of  an  Ecumenical  Council 
to  be  held  in  Eome  the  following  year 
(it  was  then  1865),  and  would  not  wait. 
Early  in  1866  another  visit  to  Fr.ance 
followed,  and  then  came  correspondence 
with  the  French  bishops,  with  Newman, 
the  Old  Catholics,  and  with  Liddon,  and  the 
drawing  up  of  documents  defining  Pusey's 
position  on  various  points  of  faith.  Newman 
hinted  to  him  more  than  once  that  while 
Eome  would  welcome  him  on  his  making 
submission,  she  would  hold  no  parley  with 
an  ambassador  trying  to  make  terms  for  a 
contracting  party  by  which  he  was  not 
properly  accredited.  A  quite  unauthorised 
invitation  from  a  Jesuit  named  De  Buck  to 
Bishop  Forbes  of  Brechin  to  attend  the 
Ecumenical  Council,  "  with  Dr.  Pusey  as  his 
theologian,"  raised  high  his  hopes,  and  he 
read  into  the  Jesuit's  offers  the  following 
terms : 

' '  Actual  married  clergy  will  be  allowed  to 
officiate,  retaining  their  wives  ;  but  there  will 
be  no  relaxation  as  to  ceHbacy :  those  who 
now  have  the  Cup  will  be  allowed  it  still, 
but  it  would  be  only  to  those  individuals." 

At  length  came  the  disillusionment.  De 
Buck  was  summoned  to  Eome  and  ordered 
by  the  Inquisition  to  put  an  end  to  his 
correspondence  with  "heterodox  Anglicans," 
and  in  1870  the  Ultramontane  propositions, 
which  for  some  time  had  been  seen  to  be 
inevitable,  were  passed  by  the  Coimcil  eji 
bloc.  In  these  Pusey  himself  recognised  the 
deathblow  to  the  fabric  which  he  had  so 
perseveringly  reared. 

We  have  dealt  thus  at  length  with  this 
episode  in  Pusey's  life,  not  merely  from  its 
intrinsic  importance,  but  because  it  seems 
to  give  us  best  the  measure  of  the  man. 
Himself  transparently  sincere,  he  could 
never  imderstand  that  men  of  the  world 
may  not  always  mean  by  their  words  what 
their  unworldly  hearers  think  them  to  mean, 
or  that  they  are  not  always  as  whole-hearted 
in  the  pursiiit  of  their  objects  as  Pusey  was 
himself.  Hence  he  continued  with  blunder- 
ing earnestness  to  pester  French  bishops 
and  Belgian  Jesuits  with  terms  of  reunion. 
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and  to  pour  fortli  Eirenicon  after  Eirenicon 
like  olive-branches  (as  Newman  told  liim) 
"  from  a  catapult,"  without  perceiving 
that  his  correspondents  were  anxious  not  to 
unite  the  two  Churches,  but  to  drag  him 
into  their  own.  This,  too,  explains  the 
impatience  with  which  he  regarded  any 
attempt  at  impartiality  or  hesitation  as  a 
facing  both  ways,  and  often  led  him  into 
harsh  judgments.  "I  do  net  want  you  to 
balance  in  public,"  he  writes  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone when  tlie  latter  was  halting  between 
Oxford  and  South-west  Lancashire ;  and 
"  our  Presb3'terianising  Archbishop  "  is  the 
language  which  he  bestows  on  Dr.  Tait 
for  dealing  healingly  with  the  subject  of 
Auricular  Confession.  Yet  he  was  easy  to 
lead  by  those  who  knew  how  to  take  him 
the  right  way,  and  he  declared  that  in  both 
his  great  controversies  he  had  met  with 
more  support  from  Bishop  Wilberforce  than 
from  any  other  prelate  on  the  bench.  As 
for  Mr.  Gladstone,  he  quarrelled  with  him 
on  his  appointment  of  Dr.  Temple  to  the  See 
of  Exeter,  and,  characteristically  enough, 
made  it  up  with  him  when  he  found  him 
defending  the  Athanasian  Creed.  A  man 
of  narrow  mind,  perhaps,  but  of  a  strong 
and  simple  nature,  we  should  say,  and  one 
whom,  when  once  understood,  it  was  im- 
possible not  to  respect  and  like. 

With  the  exception  mentioned  above,  the 
editors  seem  to  have  done  their  work  with 
tact  and  discretion.  It  is  significant  that 
throughout  the  four  volumes  there  is  none 
but  the  briefest  reference  to  Pusey's  duties 
as  Professor  of  Hebrew.  Archbishop 
Laurence,  one  of  his  predecessors  in  this 
chair,  made  himself  famous  by  his  transla- 
tion of  the  Book  of  Enoch  from  the 
Ethiopic.  Dr.  Nicoll,  whom  Pusey  followed, 
reduced  to  order  the  Augean  mass  of 
Oriental  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian,  and  was  so 
distinguished  a  Semitic  scholar  that  Pusey 
thought  his  loss  would  be  more  felt  on  the 
Continent  than  in  England.  But  Pusey, 
though  he  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
on  his  appointment  that  he  would  endeavour 
to  show  his  gratitude  by  "a  sincere  ami 
earnest  devotion  to  the  duties  of  the  office," 
seems  never  to  have  taken  his  professorship 
seriously,  and  regretted  to  one  of  his  corre- 
spondents that  the  few  years  spent  by  him 
in  completing  Dr.  NicoU's  catalogue  of 
MSS.  liad  been  lost  to  theology.  Surely  in 
tliis  he  forgot  that  he  owed  something  to 
Cassar  as  well  as  to  God. 


RENAN. 

Renan.     By  Mme.   Darrnesteter.    (Methuen 
&  Co.) 

M.\iK.  Daumesteter  has  already  proved  in 
her  admirable  Froissart  that  her  art  as  a 
biograplier  is  a  rare  and  distingui.shed  art. 
In  her  short  volume  on  Renan  she  otfers  us, 
with  delicacy  and  reticence,  a  full  present- 
ment of  a  genius  so  "undulary  and  diverse" 
as  his.  As  a  rule  the  absent  quality  of 
the  prose  of  most  women  writers  is  charm. 
They  may  write  lirilliantly,  they  may  write 
profoundly,  tenderly,  gracefully,  cleverly, 
eloquently.  The  vast  structure  of  English 
literature    shows    us    in    feminine    work 


triumphs  in  each  of  these  styles.  But  the 
elusive,  j)enetrative  flavour  that  wins  us 
with  its  enchantment,  which  we  define  as 
"  charm,"  is  rarely  to  be  found  here. 
Perhaps  it  is  because  women  are  usually 
more  concerned  with  what  they  have  to 
say  than  with  the  manner  in  which  they 
shall  say  it ;  are  too  satisfied  with  the  hasty 
and  imperfect  telling  ;  too  restive  and  pre- 
cipitate ;  too  remorselessly  the  idle  victims 
of  their  own  cleverness  and  fluency  to  heed 
the  mellowing  influence  of  slow  production. 
For  charm  in  prose  is  something  infinitely 
more  than  a  matter  of  temperament,  how- 
ever large  a  part  this  may  play  in  its 
development.  Hence  such  a  book  as  Mme. 
Darmesteter's  comes  with  a  double  claim 
upon  our  gratitude.  It  is  interpenetrated 
with  the  dignity  and  charm,  the  mild,  bright, 
classical  grace  of  form  and  treatment  that 
Kenan  himself  so  loved  ;  and  it  fidfils  to  the 
uttermost  the  delicate  and  difficult  achieve- 
ment it  sets  out  to  accomjilish.  We  have  here 
the  whole  Penan,  a  glint  of  each  facet  of  his 
variable  genius,  set  in  a  frame  admirably 
suited  to  so  fascinating  a  subject ;  and  if 
the  setter's  hand  be  that  of  a  friend,  the 
reader  gains  by  a  suggestive  and  subtle 
sympathy. 

Take  the  pages  with  which  this  dis- 
tinguished work  opens,  and  you  will  meet 
the  truth  about  the  poetic  and  unsatisfactory 
Celt  and  his  rain-deluged,  misted  corners  of 
the  earth.  How  vividly,  if  quietly,  Mme. 
Darrnesteter  interprets  both  land  and  race  ! — 

' '  Remember  not  only  the  gaunt  and  solitary 
aspect  of  the  place — Tregurer,  where  Eenau  was 
born — but  the  kind  of  persons  who  dwell  in 
these  small  grey  cities,  at  once  so  damp 
and  so  scantily  foliaged  under  the  incessant 
droppings  of  the  uncertain  heaven.  There 
is  a  great  indifference  to  worldly  things.  And 
the  dreamer — we  may  count  him  as  10  per  cent, 
of  the  populntion — be  he  poet,  saint,  beggar, 
or  merely  drunkard — is  capable  of  a  pure 
detachment  from  material  interests  which  no 
Buddhist  sage  could  sm^ass.  There  is  a 
vibrating  '  other  worldliness '  in  the  air ;  the 
gift  of  prayer  is  constant,  rehgious  eloquence 
the  brightest  privilege,  and  religious  fervour  a 
coujmonplaoK.  Yet,  all  round,  in  the  high 
places  and  the  country  holy  wells,  Mab  and 
Merlin,  the  fairies  and  the  witches,  keep  their 
devotees.  And  over  all  the  grey,  veiled,  melan- 
choly di.stinctioQ,  which  first  strikes  us  as  the 
note  of  such  a  place,  there  is  the  special  poetic 
Celtic  quality,  the  almost  immaterial  beauty 
which  has  so  lingering  a  charm." 

And  again,  of  the  people  among  whom 
Renan  was  born  : 

"  This  Breton  race,  apparently  so  severe,  is 
one  of  the  most  pleasure-loving,  and  one  of  the 
most  garrulous  in  France:  a  very  storehouse 
of  myth  and  legend,  of  sons  imd  story,  of  jest 
and  gibe.  These  melancholy  men  and  maids, 
visible  emblems  of  renimciation ,  ar^  capable  of 
mirth  and  wit  and  passion  Fond  of  their 
glass,  (juick  to  repartee,  they  glory  in  the  gift 
of  the  gab,  hut  only  when  the  door  is  shut  on 
strangers.  The  extraordinary  strength  of  ideal- 
ism, the  infinite  delicacy  of  sentiment,  which 
form  the  inmost  quintessence  of  the  Celt,  impose 
on  him  an  image  of  seemliness,  a  pure  decorum, 
to  which  he  incessantly  conforms  the  old  Adam 
rebellious  in  his  heart.  Reserve  and  passion, 
prudence  and  poetry,  are  equally  inherent  in 
him.  The  very  sinner  who  transgressed  most 
flagrantly  at  last  week's  wako  or  '  Pardon  '  will 
show   to-day   in   every   act   and  every  word  a 


serene  tranquillity,  a  justness  of  thought  and 
phrase  which  is  no  more  hypocritical  than  was 
the  passionate  fantasy  of  lus  falling  away." 

Mme.  Darmesteter  concludes  this  delight- 
ful introduction  by  a  paragraph  which  we 
must  perforce  quote : 

"  Seven  hundred  years  ago  the  Celtic  poets 
invented  a  new  way  of  loving.  They  discovered 
a  sentiment  more  vague,  more  tender,  than  any 
the  Latins  or  the  Germans  knew,  penetrating 
to  the  very  source  of  t=ars,  and  at  once  an 
infinite  aspiration,  a  mystery,  an  enigma,  a 
caress.  They  discovered  '  I'amour  courtois.' 
Yesterday  their  descendant,  Ernest  Renan, 
would  fain  have  invented  a  new  way  of 
beUeving.  .  .  .  The  '  amour  fine  '  of  Launcelot 
has  passed  from  our  books  into  our  hearts ; 
we  feel  with  a  finer  shade  to-day  because 
those  Celtic  harpers  lived  and  sang.  I  dare 
not  say  that  Renan  has  done  as  much  for 
Faith — that  he  has  transported  it  far  from  the 
perishable  world  of  creeds  and  dogmas  into  the 
undying  domains  of  a  piu'e  feeling.  But,  at 
least,  the  attempt  was  worthy  of  a  Celt  and  an 
idealist." 

In  this  biography  one  hardly  knows  what 
to  praise  most ;  the  large  and  easy  treat- 
ment, the  delicate  reserve,  or  the  subtle 
distinction  of  its  style.  Renan  in  English, 
clothed  in  all  his  French  grace  and  charms : 
this  is  no  ordinary  literary  acliievement. 
And  add  to  this  purely  literary  triumph  the 
more  valuable  qualities  of  veracity,  of  faith- 
ful presentment,  of  adequate  analysis  on  a 
broad  and  sympathetic  basis,  and  3'ou  have 
a  work  whose  solid  worth  is  at  least  as 
great  as  the  measured  and  musical  beaut}' 
of  its  form.  AVhat  coidd  be  more  com- 
plete, outside  the  exquisite  portrait  of  Ma 
Smi>-  Henriette,  than  Mme.  Darmesteter's 
English  picture  of  the  austere  and  devoted 
Henriette  ? — 

' '  A  sort  of  innocent  dignity  was  hers — a 
dove-like  dignity — made  of  mildness  and  quiet 
and  reserve.  Nothing  of  the  poetic  charm  of 
her  birthplace  was  lost  upon  the  pensive  child. 
The  shadow  of  the  convent  walls,  the  stdlness, 
broken  at  intervals  by  the  clash  of  church  bells, 
the  distant  moan  of  the  sea,  the  half-under- 
stood Latin  sentences,  which  the  good  sisters 
taught  her  in  the  psalter,  all  were  things  to  be 
pondered  in  her  heart — subtle  influences  to 
mould  her  tender  nature.  Her  education,  if 
limited,  was  exqiusite." 

As  one  reads  on  of  this  rare  and  beautiful 
nature,  the  brother's  anguish,  still  jjoignant 
twentj'  years  after  her  death,  is  expressed 
for  tis  in  no  exaggerated  terms  in  the  quota- 
tion his  biographer  and  friend  gives  : 

"  Ah,  see  her  eyes  open  !  Her  long  white 
hand  moves  out  of  the  coffin.  Her  face  is  pale 
as  of  old,  and  her  eyes  swim  in  tears.  Come, 
kiss  me !  Dear,  I  have  so  much  to  tell  thee  ! 
How  many  years  have  passed  since  thy  mortal 
fever.  How  weary  thou  must  be  with  the  long 
journey  from  thy  grave.  God  knows  that  in 
all  my  joys  I  have  never  ceased  to  long  for  thy 
presence  ;  not  one  happy  moment  but  I  would 
have  shared  it  with  thee!  Ah,  white  shadow, 
open  thine  eyes,  though  it  be  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  ;  only  one  quarter  of  an  hour  in  which 
to  weep  with  thee,  and  expiate  my  faults 
towards  thee,  or  suffer  thy  pious  reproaches. 
Oh,  pierced  heart,  how  hast  thou  made  me 
suffer !  In  so  many  hotus,  bitter  and  sweet, 
give  me  at  least  a  glance." 

The  skill  with  which  the  central  figure  is 
handled  is  remarkable.  Never  was  subject 
more  slippery,  personality  more  elusive,  in 
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spite  of  tlie  clear,  essential  virtues  that 
marked  this  great  modern  heretic  in  the 
eyes  of  amazed  Christendom.  His  life,  as 
well  as  his  own  lips,  designed  his  epitaph : 
Veritateni  Bilexi;  and  somehow,  greatly  as 
we  may  admire  the  directness,  the  dis- 
interestedness of  that  life,  its  laboriousness 
and  purity,  its  high  endeavour  and  stupend- 
ous achievement,  there  remains  for  us,  in- 
explicably, a  point  of  interrogation  in  the 
gentle  and  gracious  irony  of  its  optimism  ; 
a  fatal,  imderljing  sense  of  the  fragility  of 
its  strength,  a  doubt  of  its  tolerant  sin- 
cerity. Is  it  in  the  nature  of  creature 
so  limited  as  man  to  be  so  broad  and  so 
charming,  so  erudite  and  so  indulgent,  and 
still  pursue  truth  as  his  only  end  ''  Truth 
seems  to  us,  justly  or  not,  composed 
of  harsher  and  more  uncompromising 
elements.  Its  biographer  is,  like  him- 
self, so  dehcately  persuasive,  that  we  woidd 
fain  stitle  this  question,  and  not  even  ask 
ourselves  if  the  influence  and  value  of  work 
even  so  luminous  as  his  wdl  last.  The  secret 
of  his  charm  Mme.  Darmesteter  abundantly 
andconclusivelyreveals.  He  possessed  almost 
every  virtue  man  can  consistently  lay  claim 
to,  and  death  itself  found  him,  honoured 
and  flattered  and  admired,  with  words  on 
his  dying  lijas  as  sage  and  \oiiy  as  any 
his  master,  Marcus  Aurelius,  could  have 
uttered.  But  stLU  the  doubt  remains.  As 
a  charmer,  as  the  most  exquisite  writer  of 
French  prose,  as  a  man  of  delicate  but 
commanding  and  varied  genius,  he  will, 
of  course,  endure  as  long  as  the  civilised 
world  is  susceptible  to  the  beauty  of 
a  thing  so  smooth  and  musical  and 
enchanting  as  perfect  French  prose.  But 
as  a  thinker  ?  a  searcher  of  light  V  a 
moral  influence  and  support  ?  This  seems 
less  certain.  There  is  too  much  grace,  too 
much  irony,  too  pervasive  and  persuasive 
a  charm  not  to  inspire  distrust.  Even  his 
biographer  cannot  hide  blemislios  that  par- 
take too  pre-eminently  of  literary  qualities 
not  to  mar  work  of  a  more  exalted  kind. 
He  remains  undoubtedly,  as  she  claims  for 
him,  "  the  greatest  man  of  genius  our 
generation  has  known."  But  the  weight 
of  his  genius  is  diminished  by  the  dainty 
spirit  of  mockery  he  so  consistently  reveals. 
He  writes  beautifidly  on  aU  subjects  ;  but 
no  mood  of  his  can  ever  stifle  the  reader's 
underlying  question,  even  when  thoroughly 
subjugated  by  him :  Is  he  serious  or  not  ? 
Is  he  laughing  in  his  sleeve  ?  Am  I  the  subject 
of  an  exqttisite  johe  ?  One  may  be  no  less 
alive  to  the  penetrating  beauty  of  liis  pages, 
partake  not  the  less  in  the  captivating 
delight  of  such  a  supreme  manifestation  of 
the  art  of  beguUement  as  his,  and  con- 
sciously decline  to  accept  the  durability  of 
his  influence.  One  asks  oneself  if  beneath 
Mme.  Darmesteter's  very  loyal  admiration — 
an  admiration  as  deserved  by  the  man,  the 
thinker,  and  the  writer,  as  it  is  dignified 
and  rare  in  exjiression — a  sounder  conviction 
lies.  There  is  a  tinge  of  the  master's 
optimistic  indulgence  in  her  concluding 
pages : 

"The  construction  of  the  universe  allows 
for  infinite  waste.  Other  germs  will  bear  ;  all 
will  not  be  blasted.  Evil  is  a  sort  of  moral 
carbonic  acid  gas,  mortal  when  isolated,  and  a 
real  danger  to  our  existence ;    and  yet,  when 


combined  with  other  forces,  not  only  innocuous, 
but  even  necessary  to  our  vital  powers  in  the 
present  state  of  their  development.  The 
important  thing  in  life  is  not  our  misery,  our 
despair,  however  crushing,  but  the  one  good 
moment  which  outweighs  it  all.  Man  is  born 
to  suffer,  but  he  is  born  to  hope." 

But  one  feels  in  her  case  a  sincerity  one  is 
less  convinced  of  in  the  master's.  Indeed, 
she  touches  on  this  inherent  moral  defect 
— only  permissible  in  the  merely  profane 
writer — in  her  criticism  of  his  history  of 
David  and  Solomon,  where  she  condemn- 
ingly  notes  his  excessive  irony  and  his 
misplaced  "  actualities,"  which  give  a 
grotesque  air  of  flippancy  to  work  written 
with  a  profound  import.  And  yet,  difficult 
as  we  may  find  it  to  believe  that  Eenan  is 
quite  sincere,  even  when  he  addresses  us 
in  the  noblest  language,  when  his  whole 
being  reveals  itself  to  us  saturated  with  the 
moral  intoxication  of  Christian  virtue  and 
the  beauty  of  faith,  an  intoxication  con- 
sistently fed  by  the  mild  austerity  of  a 
blameless  and  beautiful  life,  we  remain 
willingly  captive  to  his  irresistible  grace, 
to  the  bland  and  exquisite  compulsion  of 
his  power.  Such  a  biography  as  Mme. 
Darmesteter's  we  accept  as  a  merited  honour 
to  his  great  name,  and  a  gratifying  appear- 
ance in  days  not  noted  for  the  frequency  of 
such  polished  and  careful  work. 


ME.  HENLEY'S  ANTHOLOGY. 

English  Lyrics.   By  W.  E.  Henley.   (Methuen 
&Co.) 

Ix  this  book  Mr.  Henley  has  done  what 
every  other  lover  of  poetry  would  fain  do : 
he  has  gathered  his  favourite  lyrical  poems 
together.  Most  of  us  are  able  only  to  copy 
them,  or  possibly  merely  their  titles,  in  MS. 
Mr.  Henley,  being  a  critical  power,  has 
been  asked  to  print  his  choice,  and  has  com- 
plied. Naturally  no  other  person  in  the 
world  can  be  expected  to  approve  every 
selection  in  these  three  hundred  and  sixt}'- 
nine  pages.  Every  reader  wiU  bo  able  to 
suggest  omissions,  but  there  are  few,  we 
fancy,  who,  taking  it  as  it  stands,  will  not 
have  plentifid  praise  for  Mr.  Henley's 
volume.  That,  at  any  rate,  is  our  own 
position :  we  are  glad  to  have  the  book 
on  a  shelf  contiguous  to  the  armchair  by 
the  fire.  We  have  several  remarks  to  make 
concerning  it ;  we  take  exception  to  some 
inclusions,  to  its  general  scheme  of  arrange- 
ment, and  also  to  its  form ;  yet  we  are  glad, 
very  glad,  to  have  the  book  on  a  shelf  con- 
tiguous to  the  armchair  by  the  fire.  Tliat 
is  our  dominant  feeling. 

Primarily,  let  us  thank  Mr.  Henley  for 
his  tremendous  gift  of  lyrical  passages  from 
the  Old  Testament.  He  has  arranged  each 
extract  anew  in  rhythmical  lines,  with  here 
and  there  an  excision  for  concentration's 
sake,  and  they  appear  in  this  book  so  un- 
expectedly as  almost  to  constitute  a  fresh 
body  of  poetry.  Their  unexpectedness  is, 
indeed,  well  nigh  too  startling ;  for  the  Bibli- 
cal section  comes  between  a  batch  of  old 
anonymous  Scotch  love-poems  and  Gas- 
coyne's  "Lover's  Lullaby,"  and  the  contrast 


between  these  northern  singers  warbling  their 
little  personal  affairs  and  the  mighty  Hebrew 
sjTubolists  is  strangely  striking.  Mr.  Henley 
has  placed  the  section  where  it  is,  at  the 
risk  of  incongruity,  in  order  to  keep  his 
chronological  sequence  intact,  and  we  are 
too  glad  to  have  his  treatment  of  the  passages 
to  complain.  None  the  less,  the  effect  is 
certainly  odd,  almost  disconcerting.  The 
section,  without  doing  any  serious  violence 
to  the  chronological  scheme  of  the  book, 
might  have  come  first.  As  a  specimen  of 
Mr.  Henley's  arrangement  let  us  quote  the 
hundred  and  thirty-seventh  Psalm,  as  he 
prints  it : 

"  By  the  rivers  of  Babylon, 

There  we  sat  down,  yea,  we  wept, 

When  we  remembered  Zion. 

We  hanged  our  harps 

Upon  the  willows  in  the  midst  thereof. 

For  there  they  that  carried  us  away  captive 

required  of  us  a  song  ; 
And  they  that  wasted  us  reqiured  of  us  mirth, 

saying : 
Sing  us  one  of  the  songs  of  Zion. 
How  shall  we  sing  the  Lord's  song 
In  a  strange  land  ? 
If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem, 
Let  my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning. 
If  I  do  not  remember  thee, 
Let  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth  ; 
If  I  prefer  not  Jerusalem 
Above  my  chief  joy. 

Remember,  O  Lord,  the  children  of  Edom 
In  the  day  of  Jerusalem  ;  who  said  : — Ease  it, 

rase  it. 
Even  to  the  foundation  thereof. 

0  daughter    of    Babylon,    who    art    to    be 
destroyed, 

Happy  shall  he  be,  that  rewardeth  thee 

A3  thou  hast  served  us  ! 

Happy  shall  he  be,  that  taketh  and  dasheth 

thy  little  ones 
Against  the  stones." 

Does  it  not  gain  —  is  not  its  beauty 
emphasised  —  by  the  new  arrangement  ? 
When  we  say  that  Mr.  Henley  gives  fifty- 
three  fuU  pages  in  all,  selecting  from 
Exodus,  Samuel,  the  Psalms,  Job,  the 
Pi-overbs,  Ecclesiastes,  the  Song  of  Songs, 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Joel,  Amos, 
and  Habakkuk,  an  idea  of  the  exceptional 
interest  of  his  volume  is  communicated. 
For  his  other  surprises,  his  new  gems — 
new,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  ordinary  reader, 
although  familiar  enough  to  the  student  of 
English  poetry — Mr.  Henley  has  gone  to 
the  Bannantyne  MS.,  Tottel's  Miscellany, 
the  Eoyal  MS.,  and  other  old  collections. 
The  following  beautiful  poem,  of  a  quality 
not  common  in  English  verse,  is,  for  example, 
from  The  Paradise  of  Dainty  Devices.  To 
some  it  will  be  familiar,  but  others  may  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  so  homely  and  tender 
a  lyric  was  written  in  an  age  when  home- 
liness was  not  the  fashion.  We  quote  the 
first  two  stanzas,  as  modernised  by  their  new 
editor.  The  author  is  Eichard  Edwardes 
(1523-1566),  "  sometime  of  her  Maiesties 
Chappell"  : 

' '  In  going  to  my  naked  bed  as  one  that  would 
have  slept, 

1  heard  a  wife  sing  to  her  child,  that  long 

before  had  wept  . 
She  sighed  sore  and  sang  full  sweet,  to  bring 

the  babe  to  rest, 
That   would    not   cease     but   cried    still,   in 

sucking  at  her  breast. 
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She  was  full  weary  of  her  watch,  and  grieved 

with  her  child, 
She  rockfed  it  and  rated  it,  till  that  on  her  it 

smiled  ; 
Then  did  she  say :  '  Now  have  I  found  this 

proverb  true  to  prove. 
The  faOing  out  of  faithful  friends  renewing 

is  of  love .'  ' 

"Then  took  I  paper,  pen  and  ink,  this  proverb 

for  to  write, 
In  register  for  to  remain  of  such  a  worthy 

wight. 
As  she  proceeded  thus  iu  song  unto  her  little 

brat, 
Much  matter  uttered  she  of  weight,  in  place 

whereas  she  sat, 
And  proved  plain,  there   was  no  beast,  nor 

creature  bearing  life, 
Could  well  be  known  to  live  in  love,  without 

discord  and  strife  : 
Then  kissed  ^he  her  little  babe,  and  sware 

by  God  nbove, 
The  falling  out  of  faithful  friends  renewing 

is  of  love." 

Alexander  Scott  yields  four  lyrics,  a  little 
marred,  perhaps,  for  the  modern  reader  by 
their  archaisms.  An  archaism  alone  is 
often  disturbing  enough  ;  but  an  archaism 
that  is  also  Scotch  can  be  quite  a  deterrent. 
Tottel's  Miscellany  offers  this  delicate  tissue 
of  philosophic  resignation :  ' '  Upon  con- 
sideration of  the  state  of  this  life,"  the  title 
runs,  "  he  wisheth  death  " — 

"  The  longer  life,  the  more  offence  : 
Tne  more  offence,  the  greater  pain  : 
The  gi-eater  pain,  the  less  defence  : 
The  less  defence,  the  lesser  gain. 
The  loss  of  gain  long  ill  doth  try  : 
"Wherefore  come  death,  and  let  me  die  ! 

The  shorter  Ufe,  less  count  I  find : 
The  less  account,  the  sooner  made  : 
The  count  soon  made,  the  marrier  mind : 
The  merry  mind  doth  thought  evade. 
Short  hfe,  in  truth,  this  thing  doth  try  ; 
Wherefore  come  death,  and  let  me  die  ! 

Come  gentle  death,  the  ebb  of  care, 
The  ebb  of  care,  the  flood  of  life. 
The  Mood  of  Hfe,  the  joyful  fare, 
The  joyful  fare,  the  end  of  strife. 
The  end  of  strife,  that  thing  wish  I : 
Wherefore  come  death,  and  let  me  die." 

And  here,  from  the  Bannantyne  MS.,  is  a 
jocund  song  of  the  amorous  spring,  under 
the  title  "  Lusty  May  "  ; 

'  ■  O  lusty  May,  with  Flora  Queen  ! 
The  balmy  drops  from  Phcebus  sheen 
Preluciand  beams  before  the  day  : 
By  That  Diana  growis  green 
Through  gladness  of  tMs  lusty  May. 

"Then  Esperus,  that  is  so  bright, 
Till  woful  hcartes  casts  his  light. 
With  banks  that  blooms  on  every  brae, 
And  showers  are  shed  forth  of  their  sight. 
Through  gladness  of  this  lusty  May. 

"  Birds  on  bewis  of  every  birth. 
Rejoicing  notes  makand  their  mirth 
Ei^ht  pleaeantly  upon  the  spray. 
With  Hiiurishings  o'er  field  and  firth, 
Tiirough  gladness  of  this  lusty  May. 

"All  luvaris  that  are  in  care 
To  their  ladies  they  do  repair. 
In  fresh  mornings  before  the  day. 
And  are  in  mirth  ay  mair  and  mair. 
Through  gladness  of  tliis  lusty  May." 

These  all  are  welcome. 

Criticising     an     anthology    amounts    to 


saying  how  one  would  have  done  it  oneself, 
and  tliat  is  what  we  propose  now  to  do. 
Had  the  invitation  to  compile  a  volume  of 
English  lyrics  been  tendered  to  us,  we 
should  have  set  to  work  differently.  In 
the  first  place  we  should,  for  two  reasons, 
have  discarded  chronological  arrangement 
altogether.  One  reason  is,  that  the  chrono- 
logical arrangement  of  a  collection  of 
English  lyrics  such  as  this  has  the  dis- 
advantage of  making  the  first  part  of  the 
book  so  much  livelier  and  more  interesting 
than  the  last.  The  lyrics  that  were  written 
by  Englishmen  prior  to  Marvell  and  those 
that  were  written  after  are  so  different  in 
kind  that  it  is  almost  necessary  to  find  a 
new  name  for  the  later  poems.  The  old 
inspiration  suddenly  ceased.  Suddenly 
a  moment  came  when  to  the  poets  the 
world  ceased  to  be  new  every  morning. 
The  Elizabethans,  we  can  believe,  actually 
thought  that  it  was  so.  They  had  the 
happiness  of  infancy,  of  j'oung,  fresh 
growth.  AVhen  joyous,  their  songs  bubbled 
out  of  them.  Even  when  they  were  melan- 
choly or  pensive  the  words  seem  to  have 
followed  each  other  as  naturally  and  spon- 
taneously as  the  notes  of  a  bird.  Theirs 
was  the  genuine  lyrism.  And  then,  partly 
because  of  the  blighting  Puritan  influence, 
partly  because  of  the  Restoration's  influence 
in  the  opposite  direction,  and  partly  because 
a  critical  spirit  was  abroad  tending  to  make 
poets  self-conscious  workmen  in  a  degree 
they  had  not  hitherto  reached,  spontaneity 
vanished,  and  for  a  while  genuine  lyrism 
was  no  more.  Poems  no  longer  sprang  into 
being  as  they  once  had  done  (or  had  seemed 
to  do) :  they  were  now  deliberately  built  up. 
A  new  type  of  mind  was  developed :  cynicism 
for  the  first  time  turned  to  verse ;  archi- 
tecture, in  short,  took  the  place  of  poetry. 
If  Mr.  Henley  had  not  been  more  or  less 
bound  by  his  chronological  scheme  to  take 
some  note  of  the  hundred  and  odd  years 
between  Marvell  and  Blake,  maybe  he 
would  have  neglected  them  altogether.  In  a 
general  collection  of  English  lyrics  such  as 
this  we  who  wi'ite  should  liave  done  so. 
It  would  be  impossible,  it  is  true,  to 
part  with  "  SaUy  in  Our  Alley "  ;  but 
neither  for  the  temperament  nor  the  poetical 
achievement  of  the  Earl  of  Ivochester,  who 
is  one  of  Mr.  Henley's  principal  intervening 
poets,  can  we  share  his  enthusiam.  In  a 
volume  including  the  perfect  stanzas  of 
Lovelace  we  should  not  admit  Eochester 
at  all. 

One  other  objection  to  chronological  order 
is  the  applicability  of  the  term  lyric  to 
poems  springing  from  so  many  and  diverse 
emotions — the  result  being  a  departure  from 
homogeneity.  An  editor's  duties  do  not 
consist  merely  in  bringing  poems  together  ; 
he  should  also  arrange  them  in  order  to 
prevent  both  dissonant  juxtapositions  and 
the  f-flVct  of  patchiness  in  his  book.  As  it 
is,  altliough  on  almost  every  page  of  this 
volume  there  are  lines  of  beauty,  there  are 
yet  portions  of  the  book  of  far  less  distinction 
and  worth  than  others.  One  patch  to  which 
we  refer  is  the  group  of  eleven  poems  by 
Blnke  coining  after  a  very  arid  stretch,  con- 
taining such  artificial  numbers  as  Pope's 
"  Dying  Christian  "  and  Goldsmith's  "AVhen 
lovely  woman."      This  objection,  however, 


brings  us  to  the  statement  that  whatever 
the  inducement,  we  should  never  attempt 
to  make  a  general  collection  of  English 
lyrics  at  all.  The  result  is  bound  to 
be  too  heterogeneous.  But  discarding  the 
idea  of  a  general  collection,  we  would 
willingly  undertake  to  make  some  special 
collection,  such  as  lyrics  of  love,  or  lyrics  in 
praise  of  life,  or  lyrics  distinguished  by  ex- 
traordinary beauty.  And  we  should  stipulate 
that  the  form  given  to  the  book  was  compact 
and  slim,  so  that  it  might  be  a  companion 
both  out  of  the  house  and  in  it.  Mr.  Henley's 
book  is  far  too  large.  He  has  been  too 
generous.  English  lyrics  are  our  bosom 
friends  or  nothing :  and  bosom  friends 
should  be  empowered  to  nestle  close.  In 
other  words,  a  smaller  volume  should  have 
been  made,  one  that  would  slip  into  the 
pocket.  There  is  too  much  here.  Few 
persons  that  want  Wordsw'orth's  "  Ode  on 
the  Intimations  of  Immortality  "  want  also 
Moore's  facile  fluencies ;  few  that  want 
the  matchless  music  of  Shelley's  "Song 
of  Pan"  want  also  Jordan's  "Careless 
Gallant,"  while  few,  again,  that  want  the 
"  Careless  Gallant  "  will  greatly  prize  the 
splendid  contributions  from  the  Author- 
ised Version.  It  is  possible  to  be  too 
catholic.  Mr.  Henley,  it  seems  to  us,  would 
have  been  wiser  to  have  made  a  congruous 
collection,  with,  say,  the  joy  of  living  as  its 
motive.  Mr.  Henlej'  is  all  for  full-blooded 
life  himself,  and  no  one  could  make  a  book 
in  praise  of  it  lietter  than  ho.  To  a  large 
extent  this  book  does  perform  such  an  office. 
The  Elizabethan  section,  which,  coming 
first,  gives  the  note,  is  rich  in  enthusiasm 
for  life ;  but  it  does  not  persist.  Love 
poems,  however,  so  predominate  that  we 
come  to  resent  all  else,  especially  such  grave 
singers  as  Henry  Vaughan  and  Pope  and 
Ebenezer  Elliott.  The  earlier  part  of  the 
book,  indeed,  tends  to  transform  several  of 
the  later  poets  into  interlopers — Lamb  and 
Wordsworth  particularly.  Poe's  ecstasies 
seem  quite  unreasonably  modern,  and 
BjTon's  "  Isles  of  Greece,"  Campbell's  two 
naval  baUads,  Coleridge's  "  Kubla  Khan," 
and  much  of  Scott,  strike  one  as  clean  out 
of  place.  Had  Jlr.  Henley  excluded  some 
of  these  more  modern  pieces,  he  might  have 
drawn  from  the  golden  age  of  English 
lyrical  poetry  more  examples  than  he  does 
offer  of  the  kind  which,  so  far  as  we 
gather,  he  likes  best.  There  is,  for  ex- 
ample, an  amatory  song  of  Cartwright's, 
from  his  play,  "  The  Ordinary,"  begin- 
ning "  Come,  0  come  !  I  brook  no 
stay,"  which  is  quite  good.  Dr.  Strode 
also,  we  tliink,  deserves  representation. 
But  to  complain  of  omissions  is  idle, 
and  we  have,  perhaps,  cavilled  too  much 
already. 

The  book  might  have  been  thought  out 
more    carefully   by   the    publishers.       The 
type  of  the  introduction  and  notes — both  of 
the  highest  interest — is  painfully  small,  and 
that  of  the  poems  themselves  might  well  be 
larger  ;  while  the  title-page  contains  the  odd 
contradiction,  "  Chaucer  to  Poe,  1340-1809." 
On  the  cover  the  eiTor  is  not  repeated  :  there         « 
we   read,    "1340-1840."     We   note   also   a         ■ 
misprint  in  Sedley's  song,    "  Phyllis  is  my         J 
only  joy."     In   the   third   line    ""iming 
is  given  "  cunning." 
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OPEN-AIR  JOUENALISM. 

NiqMK  with  an  Old  Gunner,  and  Otlier  Studies 
'of  mid  Life.  By  C.  J.  Cornish.  (Seeley 
&Co.) 

Mk.  C.  J.  Cornish  during  the  last  few  years 
has  steadily  been  gaining  ground  as  a  writer 
of  out-door  essays  and  sketches,  and  the 
publication  of  this,  his  second  important 
book,  affords  an  opportunity  of  estimating 
his  place  as  comj)ared  with  other  writers  of 
the  same  school.  We  have  been  all  the 
more  interested  in  his  work  because  a  con- 
sideration of  it  discloses  the  sharp  line 
which  divides  journalism  from  literature. 
Mr.  Cornish  has  received  high  praise,  and 
to  a  gieat  extent  deserves  it.  He  is  fuU  of 
information,  clear  and  accurate  in  setting 
it  forth.  The  writing  is  a  little  formal,  but 
it  is  a  scholar's  formality.  In  choice  of 
subjects,  in  their  arrangement,  in  putting 
in  and  leaving  out,  he  shows  taste  and 
robust  common  sense.  He  presents  no 
exuberance  of  "prose-poetry,"  no  profusion 
of  metaphor,  no  sentences  overloaded  with 
epithet.  And  yet  we  know  as  we  read 
that  one  thing — the  element  of  Uterature — 
is  lacking. 

To  make  good  the  assertion,  let  us  take 
tlie  book  in  review  exclusively  from  the 
standpoint  of  letters.  The  author,  then,  is, 
first  of  all,  a  sportsman,  with  a  subsidiarji 
love  of  nature ;  and  we  know  this  of  Father 
Izaak,  that,  whereas  his  June  mornings  and 
his  meadows  "  chequered  with  daisies  and 
ladies'  smocks  "  are  immortal,  his  angling 
craft  is  all  dead  and  done  with.  His  modern 
successors — Gilbert  White,  Henry  Thoreau, 
Eichard  Jefferies — were  primarily  lovers  of 
nature,  with  a  subsidiary  love  of  sport.  It 
is  somewhat  curious  that  the  journahstic 
gift  has  in  one  sense  a  wider  range  than 
genius  itself.  Transport  your  journalist  to 
any  possible  distance  from  his  green-banked 
Midland  stream — to  the  Nile  or  the  Yang- 
tse-Kiang — and  his  gift  acts  there  exactly  as 
it  did  at  home.  As  it  is  the  nature  of  the 
beaver  to  build,  and  he  begins  gnawing  the 
Surrey  oak  as  he  gnawed  the  trees  in 
his  native  Canada,  so  the  born  journalist 
spins  copy  out  of  any  environment.  Very 
skOfuUy  and  agreeably  does  Mr.  Cornish 
do  so.  Lot  him  be  in  Yorkshire,  Berkshire, 
Norfolk,  or  the  Isle  of  Wight,  it  is  aU  the 
same,  his  surroundings  are  sure  to  yield  a 
more  or  less  admirable  article  for  the 
Spectator.  Collected  into  a  volume  and 
bound,  these  contributions  may  be  glanced 
at  a  second  time  with  new  admiration. 

But  if  his  aims  had  been  toward  litera- 
ture, if  he  had  wished  to  please  not  the 
many  but  the  few,  what  a  different,  what 
a  higher  standard  he  would  have  had  to 
apply!  Take  the  first  eight  papers,  those 
"  nights  with  an  old  gunner  "  which  give 
the  book  its  title.  Mr.  Cornish  was  but  a 
looker-on  at  the  coast.  If  you  think  he  is 
more,  turn  up  the  pages  of  a  true  native, 
A  Son  of  the  Marshes.  There  you  wiU  find 
digression,  slovenliness,  a  himdred  faults: 
yet  his  is  the  real  marsh,  the  living  long- 
shoreman, nay,  the  very  ducks  and  wild  geese 
flymg  and  scjuattering.  One  is  native  and 
writes  from  the  very  heart  of  the  matter,  the 
other  is  a  clever  and  intelligent  stranger  trans- 


cribing external  features.  We  are  afraid  the 
book  would  shrink  into  a  few  pages  if  a  high 
literary  standard  were  rigorously  applied. 
ISIany  of  the  chapters  may  be  described 
as  animal  celebrities  at  home — the  author 
haying  apjiarently  paid  a  special  visit  in 
each  case  to  "  do  "  the  place  or  wild  creature 
for  the  Spectator.  Interesting  as  they  were 
in  their  original  place,  it  would,  of  course,  be 
ridiculous  to  criticise  them  as  literature.  As 
examples  of  the  paj)ers  referred  to,  we  may 
mention  "The  Paradise  at  Leonardslee," 
"  A  Beaver  Lake  in  Sussex,"  "  The  Japanese 
Deer  at  Powerscourt,"  "The  Heronry  at 
Virginia  Water,"  "  The  Birds  of  Parks," 
and  so  on.  To  the  same  category  we  must 
add  the  entire  section  headed  "Inland 
Sport " — the  chapters  composing  it  are 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  similar  articles 
in  the  Field,  where,  indeed,  not  one  would 
have  been  out  of  place. 

After  this  drastic  process  of  elimination, 
one  asks  what  is  left,  and  the  answer  is 
almost  nothing.  We  regret  that  it  is  so. 
No  fault  is  to  be  found  with  a  young  writer 
for  journalising,  least  of  all  for  journalising 
intelligently  and  with  the  good  judgment  of 
Mr.  Cornish.  But  it  would  have  been  more 
promising  had  the  monotonous  average  of 
these  papers  been  broken  by  some  attempt 
to  express  the  writer's  individuality — to 
attain  style.  Much  is  to  be  forgiven  to 
him  who  aims  high — a  stumble  or  two,  a 
touch  of  romantic  folly,  an  indiscretion, 
anything  is  better  than  this  dead  level  of 
respectable  mediocrity.  If  any  one  deems 
we  exaggerate  the  case  we  shall  ask  him 
to  compare  Mr.  Cornish's  papers  on  the 
Berkshire  Downs  with  Jefferies's  Wild 
Lfe  in  a  Southern  County.  He  is  a  native 
of  the  Vale  of  White  Horse,  and  his  nearest 
attempt  at  a  breakaway  from  journalism 
into  Uterature  is  the  chapter  on  "  The  White 
Horse  Downs."  In  other  words,  his  material 
is  almost  identical  with  that  of  Eichard 
Jefferies.  From  "  the  more  commanding 
down  "  of  Wild  Life  to  Wylam's  Cave  is  a 
summer  afternoon's  walk  along  the  pleasant 
iiplands  of  Wilts  and  Berks.  AVe  extract 
one  passage — the  absolute  best  in  the  book 
in  our  ojjinion — to  show  that  at  least  Mr. 
Cornish  is  worth  scolding  and  rating  into 
the  search  for  a  higher  ideal  than  has  yet 
dawned  on  him  : 

"  The  ever-blowing  wind  upon  the  downs 
comes  fresh  across  millions  of  acres  of  English 
soil,  redolent  not  of  the  sea,  but  of  the  scent 
and  odours  of  the  inland  county.  The  kestrels 
and  crows,  meeting  the  blast,  skim  low,  almost 
touching  the  tali  grasses,  the  horses  neigh  and 
paw  the  groimd,  the  lambs  scamper  from  the 
shelter  of  the  lambing  pens,  where  the  ewes, 
with  their  shepherd,  lie  basking,  back  to  wind 
and  fice  to  sun,  and  even  the  hares  on  the 
roUing  shoulders  of  the  hill  are  bigger,  redder, 
and  bolder  than  on  any  other  region  in  the  down 
coimty." 

Here  you  have  both  observation  and  pic- 
torial equality — a  standard  worth  aiming  at. 
The  author's  faults  as  a  writer — dryness, 
hardness,  formality — are  at  their  minimum. 
Yet  listen  to  Jefferies  after  and  it  is  like 
stepping  from  a  stubble  field  to  a  velvet 
turf: 

"  A  faint  sound  as  of  a  sea  heard  in  a  dream — 
a  sibilant  '  sish  '   '  sish  ' — passes  along  outside. 


djdng  and  coming  again  as  a  fresh  wave  of  the 
wind  rushes  through  the  bennets  and  the  dry 
grass.  There  is  the  happy  hum  of  bees — who 
love  the  hills — as  they  speed  by  laden  with 
their  golden  harvest,  a  drowsy  warmth,  and 
the  deUcious  odoiir  of  wild  thyme." 

One  man  has  an  eye,  but  the  other  has 
eye,  ear,  and  nostril,  and,  beyond  these,  the 
restf  id,  meditative  habit  of  mind ;  one  gives 
the  bare,  clear  fact,  the  other  makes  you 
feel  that  he  saw  the  fact  in  a  rich  setting  of 
dream  and  fancy.  Jefferies'  picture  is  full  of 
sub-tones  and  suggestions.  Besides,  a  sen- 
tence such  as  we  have  quoted  from  Mr. 
Cornish  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  his  book, 
whereas  Jefferies  has  as  good  on  every  page. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  said  the  comparison  is 
unfair,  but  when  Jefferies  wrote  Wild  Life 
in  a  Southern  County  he  was  very  much  iu 
the  same  position  as  Mr.  Cornish  is  now — 
that  is,  he  was  contributing  to  journals  and 
then  publishing  in  book  form.  Moreover, 
the  reviewing  of  books  would  be  a  barren 
and  dreary  task  but  for  the  pleasure  it 
affords  of  helping  the  young  writer  to  know 
and  strain  at  the  best,  and  showing  the 
journalist  the  greater  glory  of  the  kingdom 
of  letters. 


BOOK   OF   VEESES. 

TriE  verses  that  are  gathered  into  a  little 
volume  named  Fidelis,  and  Other  Poems,  by 
C.  M.  Gemmer  (Arcliibald  Constable  &  Co.), 
have  a  certain  shining  and  glimmering 
quality.  They  have  consequently  a  sense 
of  shadow.  The  alert  reader  will  perceive 
the  note  in  the  pretty  little  stanzas  : 

"  Not  by  her  sunbeams  only 
Summer's  known, 
But  by  her  deep'ning  shadows,  fern-flecked 
stone. 
And  boughs  that  kiss  the  pathway. 
Grass  o'ergrown. 

"  Not  by  promise  only 
Lovers  plight. 
But  in  low  whispers  fainter  than  the  flight 
Of  air-fed  midges  over 
Pools  of  light." 

The  verses  which  give  their  name  to  the 
volume  are  "in  memory  of  a  little  dog, 
who  died  November  29,  1866,  during  the 
three  days'  absence  of  the  writer."  After 
thirty  years  the  fidelity  of  the  dog's  owner 
is  published  to  the  world,  as  if  in  mockery 
of  the  love  between  equal  human  creatures. 
So  may  Miss  Eossetti  have  thought,  op- 
pressed as  she  was  by  the  forgetfulness 
of  men  for  women,  beloved  in  life,  who 
have  preceded  them  to  the  grave.  For  Miss 
Eossetti  read  this  "beautifulpoem  of  poems," 
as  she  calls  it,  in  MS.,  demurring,  however, 
to  "  the  pomp  of  love  lavished  on  any 
non-human  friend."  At  Browning's  door 
19,  Warwick-crescent,  a  copy  of  the  verses 
was  dropped  by  the  writer  at  the  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Patmore,  "  who  said  the  poem  would 
be  a  sufficient  introduction."  It  was  ;  and 
Browning  wrote  :  "The  subject  of  it  would 
excuse  even  indiffer;nt  poetical  treatment ; 
but  you  seem  to  have  written  a  really 
beautiful  poem.  I  am  happy  to  associate 
myself  with  two  such  eminent  poets  as  the 
friends  you  mention  in  a  sincere  appreciation 
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of  the  beauty  as  well  as  the  feeling  of 
'  Fidelis.'  "  A  few  days  ago,  on  a  grave  in 
the  dogs'  cemetery  on  the  north  side  of 
Hyde  Park,  was  to  be  seen  a  large  wreath 
of  white  flowers,  while  on  a  seat  near  at 
hand  were  four  jiaupers,  dead  already  while 
alive,  for  whom  the  cost  of  the  wreath  could 
have  bought  a  day's  plenty.  It  was  the 
anomaly  of  the  verses  done  into  life. 

In  Burns  from  Heaven,  byHamish  Hendry 
(David  Bryce  &  Son),  we  have  .some  very 
expert  verses.  We  have,  too,  another 
glimpse  into  the  Paradise  of  some  modern 
minor  singers.  Burns,  somewhat  fatigued, 
we  must  suppose,  with  the  assembly  of  the 
saints,  re-seeks  Scotland,  but  only  to  be 
disillusioned  : 

' '  A  land  o'  saunts  it  would  appear  ! 
Stories  o'  death  their  daily  cheer  ; 
"Whare  ilk  ane  sits  beside  the  Brier 

Plantit  by  Ian ; 
Whare  a'  men  drap  the  mild  saut  tear 
Beloved  in  Zion," 

In  short,  the  Scots'  land  is  now  a  land  of 
the  proprieties,  and  that  is  not  the  land  for 
Burns.     He  will  hie  him  back  to  heaven  : 

"  Faith  !  if  the  truth  maun  be  confest, 
Auld  Scotland's  guid,  but  heaven  is  best. 
A  body's  frien's  there  stand  the  test 

Withouten  sham ; 
Guid  fellows  a'  at  crack  and  jest, 

An'  pass  the  dram. 
"  Shakespeare,  the  king  o'  a'  the  core  ; 
Byron,  a  deil  to  start  a  splore ; 
Shelley,  whose  gowden  Hits  galore 

Keeps  a'  harps  waitin'  ; 
Coleridge,  whiles  seraph,  whiles  a  bore, 

Like  Milton's  Latin." 

Of  that  heavenly  host  are  Scott,  with 
"pawkie  Allan,"  and  "gleg  James  Hogg," 
"  an'  Louis — blythe  of  late  cam'  he,  a' 
shanks  and  wit"  : 

"  Wi'  siclike  frien's  Soots  savmts  come  sair  ; 
Sae  back  to  Scotland  I'll  nae  mair, 
For  after  heaven  I  cannot  bear 

Sic  godly  folk. 
Then  fareweel !  daylicht's  in  the  air, 

An'  there's  the  cock  !  " 

Mr.  Hendry,  at  any  rate,  has  a  pretty 
humour  to  save  the  situation. 

Dante  Gabriel  Eossetti,  as  a  note  to  one 
of  his  "  Family  Letters  "  tells  us,  "  thought 
very  highly  "  of  "  a  little  lyric  of  Tapper's 
on  the  Garden  of  Eden."  The  allusion  is 
not  to  the  proverbial  Tupper,  but  to  his 
"eleventh  cousin,"  John  Lucas  Tupper, 
who  had  the  fortune  to  belong  to  the  Pre- 
liaphaelite  Brotherhood.  There  are  four 
poems  by  him  in  the  Germ,  a  magazine,  by 
the  way,  which  was  produced  by  the  printing 
firm  of  the  Tuppers.  Tupper  first  stiulied 
sculpture,  and  the  statue  of  Linntcus  in  the 
Oxford  University  Museum  is  his.  He  was, 
at  one  time,  too,  an  anatomical  draughtsman 
in  Guy's  Hospital,  and,  later,  a  Rugby 
umster  of  drawing.  When  the  Germ  went, 
no  magazine  seems  to  have  welcomed  Mr. 
Tapper's  verses  ;  and  now  that  he  is  dead 
they  are  collected  into  a  volume.  Poems, 
selected  and  edited  by  William  Michael 
Eossetti  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.),  who 
supplies  a  brief  biography  of  his  friend. 
Some  of  the  poems,  the  sonnets  particularlj', 
are  far  better  than  most  of  the  poetry 
appearing  in  periodicals.  They  are  of  the 
manner  of  Wordsworth  and  of  Eossetti ;  the 


impidse  is  theirs,  but  Tupper  is  a  very 
accomplished  adaptor  and  interpreter,  as 
everyone  must  admit  who  reads  such  sonnets 
as  "  If  I  Knew,"  "  To  my  friend,  Holman 
Hunt,"  or  that  entitled  "  Unachieved,"  the 
expression  of  a  solace  dear  to  unsaccessfal 
lovers,  but  with  no  answering  application, 
as  we  might  wish,  to  poets  who  somehow 
just  miss  the  laurel : 

"  Love's  triumph  tliis  I    I  would  not  have  her 
sigh, 
Nor   hear  her   fine  voice   fa  ter,  which   is 

keen 
And  sweet  as  falling  water  heard  between 
Steep  rocks  in  summer.     My  extremity 
Of  passion  should  not  weigh  upon  her  eye. 
And  blanch  her  hue ;  and  she  should  walk 

serene 
And  pass  me  by,  an  inaccessible  queen  ; 
And  I  should  offer  her  idolatry. 

"  For,  so,  there  comes  at  least  no  emptiness 
Of  heart  and  spirit.    All  the  s  Drrow  and  teen, 
And  far-ofi^  hopeless  hope,  will  last — will 
last: 
My  once  clear  moou  will  not  wane  lustreless  ; 

Its  glory  never  shall  be  overpast ; 
Unreached,  it  stiU  must  be  what  it  has  been." 

Mr.  Francis  William  BourdiUon,  in  his 
Miniiscida  (Lawrence  &  BuUen),  supplies 
the  reader  with  a  series  of  "  Lyrics  of 
Nature,  Art,  and  Love  "  very  delicately 
done.  Where  many  verses  tempt  to  qaota- 
tion,  we  take  the  lines  headed  "  The 
Herald  Flower:  " 

"  Fu-st  love  is  hke  the  early  daffodil, 

That  lightens  the  whole  world  with  hope 
of  Spring, 
And  sees  not  its  own  prophecies  fulfil. 
For  when  the  leaves  break  forth  and  thrushes 
sing. 
The  herald  flower  is  drooping.     So  the  chill 
Takes  Love  when  he  hath  taught  the  heart 
to  sing." 

A  master  in  this  manner  of  poetry  is 
John  B.  Tabb,  whose  book  of  Lyrics  (John 
Lane)  has  thought,  often  profound,  and 
perfectly  expressed.  Mr.  Tabb  rarely 
exceeds  four  lines  in  each  poem  ;  and 
each  poem  is  given  a  page  to  itself.  When 
Mr.  Tabb  allows  himself  six  lines,  we 
can  have  no  quarrel  with  him  when  the 
quality  is  equal,  for  instance,  to  that  of 
those  headed  "Mater  Dolorosa"  : 

"  Again  maternal  autumn  grieves. 
As  blood-like  drip  the  maple-leaves 

On  Nature's  Calvary, 
And  every  sap-forsakt-u  Hmb 
Renews  the  mystery  of  Him 

Who  died  upon  a  Tree." 

In  her  Songs  in  Mamj  Moods  (Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.),  Nina  Frances  Layard  has  an 
"  Ode  to  ^Morning,"  with  passages  that  are 
out  of  the  common  : 

"  Each    flower    that    coaxing    morning    shall 
unfurl, 
Wakes  with   a   new   expression,   some   fresh 

curl 
Of  leaf  or  petal;    some  sweet  poise  of   the 

head. 
Or  lithesome  curve  of  limber  limbs  sap-fed; 
And  every  day  each  jilays  its  separate  part 
In  meek  unconsciousness  and  artless  art : 
Good,  because  growing  ;  beautiful,  because 
It  humbly  follows  Nature's  rhythmic  laws  : 
The  whole  earth  round 
Its  stately  synagogue ; 
Its  decalogue 
The  secret  forces  of  its  marvellous  biith." 


LOST    EMPIEES. 

The  Lost  Empires  of  the  Modern  World : 
Essays  in  Imperial  LListortf.  By  AValter 
Frewen  Lord.     (Bentley.) 

It  is  a  common  cry  against  Great  Britain 
that  she  is  grasping  and  greedy  of  territory, 
brutal  in  her  treatment  of  native  races,  and 
that  she  spoils  what  she  steals,  not  even 
possessing  intelligence  enough  to  make  it,  like 
the  Dutch  colonies,  remunerative.  Foreign 
nations  lose  no  opportunity  of  telling  as  this. 
The  "Little  England"  press  endorse  it;  so 
that  gradaaUy  there  is  growing  up  a  feeling 
among  Britons  themselves  that  it  is  true, 
and  that  the  empire  is  a  gigantic  fraud 
clumsily  managed.  It  is  on  this  point  that 
Mr.  W.  F.  Lord  comes  to  our  rescue.  In  a 
series  of  pleasantly  written  essays,  well 
thought  out,  and  accurate  in  the  main,  he 
gives  us  the  history  of  the  other  great 
European  empires,  mostly  now  extinct. 
Beginning  with  Portugal,  in  the  days  of 
Prince  Henry  the  Navigator,  we  have  the 
empire  that  was  most  like  oar  own,  founded 
by  brave  adventurers  who  cleft  a  path  for 
themselves  where  no  Europeans  had  sailed 
before.  The  Portuguese  did  good  on  the 
whole,  and  the  coUapse  of  their  empire 
which  followed  the  draining  of  their 
country  and  its  invasion  by  Spain,  was  a  loss 
to  civilisation.  That  the  Portuguese  still 
hold  Goa  is,  Mr.  Lord  points  out,  solely  due 
to  the  forbearance  of  Great  Britain,  whose 
generosity  in  such  matters  even  went  the 
length  of  twice  restoring  to  Holland  the 
colonies  she  Iiad  conquered  with  the  sword. 
The  history  of  the  Spanish  empire  has  been 
told  bj'  Prescott,  and  Mr.  Lord  has  been 
able  to  add  nothing  to  his  narrative. 
The  story  of  the  French  Empire  abroad  is 
largely  a  tale  of  British  wars,  forced  on 
in  some  cases  by  the  vast  schemes  of 
aggrandisement  fostered  by  Eichelieu,  which 
threatened  to  oust  us  from  our  foothold  in 
Canada,  and  in  others  by  the  natural  con- 
flict of  interests  which  occurs  when  two 
great  nations  are  simultaneously  expanding. 
The  story  of  the  downfall  of  France,  both  in 
Canada  and  India,  is  graphically  told,  and 
a  fair  account  is  given  of  her  present 
colonising  activity  and  desire  to  retrieve  the 
past.  The  last  place  selected  is  that  of 
Holland,  whose  colonies  were  shamelessly 
"sweated"  and  utilised  as  mere  sources  of 
plunder.  AVith  the  exception  of  Portugal, 
there  is  not  one  of  these  empires,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Lord,  which  compares  favour- 
ably in  stability,  humanity,  and  general 
business  principles  witli  the  British  Empire 
of  to-day.  If  only  as  an  antidote,  this  book 
should  be  healthy  reading  for  Englishmen 
whose  self-respect  is  somewhat  in  jeopard}-. 
Mr.  Lord  adds  wise  maxims  on  the  method 
by  which  we  can  preserve  what  we  have  so 
miraculously  acquired.  The  great  danger 
is,  of  course,  the  scarcity  of  home-grown 
food.  Of  late  there  has  been  a  tendency  to 
foster  and  revive  the  embers  of  British 
agriculture.  If  this  succeeds,  the  first  great 
step  will  have  been  accomplished  of  making 
the  home  country  self-supporting.  The 
Navy  will  tlien  be  free  to  act  at  large  as 
required,  instead  of  being,  as  now,  merely 
sufficient  to  act  as  a  convoy  for  our  f oodships. 
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WHITE  MAN'S  APRICA. 

White  Mail's  Africa.     By  Poiiltney  Bigelow. 
Illustrated.     (Harper  &  Brothers.) 

When  Mr.  Bigelow's  book  appeared  as  a 
series  of  articles  in  Harper^s  Magazine,  they 
struck  most  readers  as  an  excellent  example 
of  special  correspondence,  by  a  cajiable 
journalist  able  to  describe,  with  impartiahty 
and  picturesqueness,  all  he  saw  and  heard 
in  a  country  on  the  brink  of  civil  war. 
Their  superficiality,  partly  owing  to  their 
fragmentary  condition,  was  then  hardly 
noticeable.  This,  unfortunately,  cannot  be 
said  of  the  work  now  published  in  book 
form.  The  author  himself,  however,  appears 
to  have  foreseen  that  this  impression  might 
probably  be  one  result  of  his  zealous,  but 
necessarily  hasty,  labours. 

"  The  literature  ou  South  Africa,"  he  ^^Tites, 
"  is  more  than  abundant,  and  I  have  tried  to 
read  all  of  it.  Perhaps  I  am  the  only  writer  on 
the  subject  who  cheerfully  admits  that  he 
knows  nothing  of  the  subject.  It  was  much 
against  my  will  that  I  accepted  an  offer  made 
by  the  publishing  house  of  Messrs.  Harper  & 
Brothers  to  proceed  at  once  to  South  Africa 
and  write  my  impressions.  I  pleaded  my 
ignorance  on  the  subject,  but  this  did  not  seem 
to  discourage." 

There  is  no  more  difficult  political  question 
than  that  of  South  Africa,  and  as  "im- 
pressions of  travel,"  those  of  Mr.  Bigelow 
are,  perhaps,  as  good  as  any  that  have 
appeared ;  but  their  greatest  admirer  will 
scarcely  claim  for  them  accurate  knowledge, 
or  for  their  writer  the  necessary  philo- 
sophical equipment.  The  book,  although 
readable,  is  scarcely  enlightening,  and,  like 
most  impressions,  readily  slides  into  cheap 
generalisation.  "  To  generalise,"  observes 
a  modern  novelist,  "  is  to  journalise."  The 
White  Man's  Africa,  from  the  nature  of  its 
inception  and  growth,  has  this  inherent 
weakness. 

No  book  on  South  Africa  would  be  com- 
plete without  an  interview  with  President 
Kruger,  who,  as  usual,  "  shook  hands  with 
me  and  pointed  with  a  grunt  to  a  chair  at 
his  side."  This  grunt  wLU  follow  the 
President  through  history.  None  of  the 
legends  which  have  already  crystallised 
around  the  youth  of  this  remarkable  man 
can  henceforth  conceal  it.  The  Achilles  of 
the  Boers,  who  in  his  youth  outran  horses 
and  slew  elephants,  lions,  and  buffaloes 
as  jauntily  as  the  squire's  son  kills  part- 
ridges, cannot  be  made  the  hero  of  an 
epic  so  long  as  the  "  grunt  "  is  not  forgotten. 
But  for  this  record  of  his  breeding,  Mr. 
Bigelow's  account  would  be  dithyrambic. 
Young  Kruger  no  doubt  possessed  a 
splendid  physique,  but  abuse  of  tobacco 
and  coffee  has  impaired  the  vigour  of  his 
old  age.  This,  at  least,  is  the  impression 
he  seems  to  have  left  on  the  present  and 
other  visitors  who  have  depicted  him  in 
prose  sketches. 

Mr.  Bigelow  has  much  that  is  interesting, 
although  not  new,  to  teU  of  the  black  races, 
whose  history  and  characteristics  he  swiftly 
surveys. 

"The  word  'negro,'"  he  observes,  "  is  not 
heard  in  South  Africa,  excepting  as  a  term 
of  opprobrium.  Over  and  over  again  have 
Afrikander    Englishmen    stopped    me,    when 


speaking  of  Zulus,  Basutos,  Matabele,  and  so 
on,  as  negroes.  '  You  in  America  only  know 
the  blacks  who  come  over  as  slaves.  Our 
blacks  are  not  to  be  confused  with  the  material 
found  on  the  Guinea  coast.'  " 
The  author,  however,  maintains  that  there 
is  a  large  portion  of  Zulu  and  Basuto  blood 
among  the  descendants  of  the  American 
slaves,  "who  were  often  prisoners  of  war 
captured  in  the  interior."  EthnologicaUy, 
this  problem  is  one  of  great  interest, 
although  Mr.  Bigelow  throws  no  light  on 
it,  and  offers  no  evidence  of  his  statement. 

On  the  feeling  towards  England  Mr. 
Bigelow  writes  with  discretion,  seeing  both 
sides  of  the  much-vexed  problem  through 
his  American  spectacles.  He  does  not 
forget  that  the  Transvaal  was  abandoned 
"  after  a  disgrace  to  British  arms  unmatched 
in  the  annals  of  war  since  the  battle  of 
Jena" — a  statement  which  causes  the  reader 
some  surprise.  Why  Jena  ?  It  is  thus  that 
Mr.Gladstone's  reckless  magnanimity  colours 
history  ;  and  the  full  price  of  it  has  still  to 
be  paid.  From  this  unpleasant  topic  one 
gladly  escapes  to  Natal — "  a  magnificent 
monument  to  English  courage  and  English 
capacity  for  administration  " — where  there 
is  but  one  white  man  to  every  ten  black ; 
that  is  to  say,  about  45,000  white  to 
450,000  natives.  Let  Natal  be  our  consola- 
tion, and  appear  as  evidence  of  what  Eng- 
lishmen might  have  achieved  in  South 
Africa  if  their  efforts  had  been  un- 
trammelled by  illiterate  Dutch  bigots,  in- 
capable Portuguese,  and  a  blundering  Colo- 
nial Office  at  home. 


BRIEFER    MENTION. 


Jakob  Jahobsen  :  Bet  norroene  Sprog  paa  Shet- 
land.    (Copenhagen  :  W.  Prior.) 

Jahoh  Jahobsen :  the  Dialect  and  Place-Names 
of  Shetland.     (Lerwick:  Manson.) 

THE  author  of  these  new  and  important 
works  on  the  Norse  language  in  Shet- 
land is  well  equipped  for  the  task.  He  is  a 
Faroese  by  birth,  and  has  spent  three  years 
— 1892  to  1895 — in  researches  among  the 
Shetlanders  who  are  so  like  his  own  people 
in  language  and  habits.  He  has  rescued 
from  oblivion,  while  it  was  still  alive,  though 
in  a  mutilated  and  disguised  form,  the 
Norse  which  in  the  early  Middle  Ages  was 
the  prevailing  speech  in  Orkney,  Shetland, 
Caithness,  Sutherland,  the  Hebrides,  and 
the  Isle  of  Man.  He  has  rescued  thousands 
of  words  of  a  dialect  that  was  supposed  to 
be  as  dead  as  Welsh  in  Cornwall.  It  is  no 
depreciation  of  his  predecessors  in  this  field 
to  say  that  his  work,  which  is  merely  an 
introduction  to  his  promised  dictionary  of 
Norn — ^the  Shetland  name  for  Norse — com- 
pletely supersedes  all  previous  effort. 
Shetlandic  can  no  longer  be  termed  a 
Scottish  dialect. 

For  more  than  400  years  Shetland  has 
been  under  Scottish  rule,  yet  as  late  as 
1593  one  of  their  clergymen  travelled  to 
Norway  to  learn  Norse  because  his  congre- 
gation understood  no  other  language.  Yet 
Brand  and  Martin  state,  about  a.d.  1700, 
that  English  had  driven  out  Norn,  whereas 


it  is  only  in  recent  years  that  the  School 
Board  has  tried  to  oust  the  remnants  of  the 
old  language. 

One  part  of  the  vocabulary  of  Norn  calls 
for  the  special  attention  of  the  folklorist 
and  the  philologist.  The  fishermen  in  Shet- 
land have  a  superstition  that  certain  objects 
must  not  be  called  by  the  same  name  at  sea 
as  ashore.  A  number  of  Norn  words  have 
thus  survived  which  are  only  used  at  sea. 
They  are  called  lucky  words  or  haf  {i.e., 
sea)  words,  for  it  is  believed  that  to  neglect 
to  use  them  would  bring  disaster  to  the 
sailor.  Among  them  are  found  antique 
words  which  are  gone  out  of  use  in 
Scandinavia.  Some  are  only  found  in  the 
Poetic  Edda,  and  are  of  hoary  antiquity. 
The  old  song  about  Hedin  and  Hoegin, 
found  by  Low  in  Foula,  has  an  Eddaic 
stamp  on  it.  This  question  is  of  high 
importance  from  a  literary  point  of  view, 
but  cannot  be  dwelt  upon  here. 

The  author  has  given  an  exhaustive 
treatise  of  the  phonology  and  grammar  of 
Norn.  As  his  English  work  embraces  but 
little  of  his  Danish  book,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  important  contribution  to  the 
history  of  the  British  Isles  will  be  made 
accessible  in  an  English  dress. 

Essays  of  Schopenhauer.  Translated  by  Mrs- 
Eudolf  Dircks.  With  an  Introduction- 
(Walter  Scott.) 
"It  is  good  for  mankind,"  writes  Mrs. 
Dircks,  "  now  and  again  to  have  a  plain 
speaker,  a  '  mar-feast '  on  the  scene,  a 
wizard  who  devises  for  us  a  spectacle  of 
disillusionment."  This  is  her  justification 
for  presenting  to  the  public  in  an  English 
dress  the  thirteen  lectures  comprised  in  this 
volume  of  "The  Scott  Library."  These 
essays  are  chosen,  with  one  exception,  from 
Parerga  iind  Paralipomena,  published  in  1851. 
The  exception  is  the  essay  on  the  "Meta- 
physics of  Love,"  which  is  probably  as 
personal  and  characteristic  an  utterance 
as  ever  he  gave  to  the  world.  One  finds  in 
these  essays  much  that,  to  our  now  accus- 
tomed eyes,  appears  gratuitously  arrayed  in 
the  garb  of  paradox  and  innovation,  much 
that  is  needlessly  offensive  of  egoism  and 
rancour.  There  is  a  glee  that  is  almost 
diabolical  in  Schopenhauer's  manner  of 
reducing  to  their  uninteresting  elements  the 
motives  most  highly  prized  in  human  con- 
duct. There  is  repetition  and  insistent 
verbiage  in  abundance.  But  in  every  case — 
whether  he  is  inveighing  against  the  practice 
of  whip-cracking,  or  is  more  seriously  ex- 
amining the  springs  of  human  action  and 
the  ground  of  the  hopes  which  inspire  it — 
there  emerges  an  idea,  luminous  and  pro- 
vocative, which  leaves  its  impress.  Mrs. 
Dirck's  translation  is  painstaking  and  ac- 
curate ;  but,  perhaps  tlirough  terror  of  the 
morose  shade  of  her  philosopher,  she  has 
erred  on  the  side  of  literalism  so  as  in 
places  to  be  unintelligible.  Who,  for  in- 
stance, shall  interpret  for  us  this,  from  the 
essay  on  "  Education  "  ? — 

"  Few  of  these  novels  are  exempt  from 
reproach — nay,  whose  effect  is  contrary  to 
bad.  Before  aU  others  Le  Sage  (or,  rather, 
their  Spanish  originals) ;  further.  The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,  and,  to  some  extent,  the  n6vels  of 
Walter  Scott." 
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Stories  of  Famous  Songs.      By  S.  J.  Adair 

Fitz-Gerald.  (Nimmo.) 
One  cannot  but  feel  some  resentment  against 
Mr.  Fitz-Gerald.  He  has  a  capital  subject, 
he  has  expended  considerable  pains  upon 
the  acquisition  of  material,  but  he  has 
not  been  at  pains  to  sj'nthesise  it.  The 
various  chapters  of  his  volume  first  saw  the 
light  as  detached  articles  in  a  popular 
weekly  journal.  One  conjectures  them  to 
have  been  written  in  hot  haste,  for  his  pages 
bristle  with  repetitions  and  imj)ertinences ; 
and  the  author's  sole  effort  to  give  a  sem- 
blance of  order  to  the  collection  would  seem 
to  have  spent  itself  in  the  placing  of  the 
chapter  on  "Home,  Sweet  Home"  at  the 
beginning  of  the  volume,  and  one  upon 
"that  illiterate  National  Anthem,"  to  quote 
Mr.  Gilbert,  at  the  end.  In  other  ways,  too, 
the  author  cannot  be  said  to  have  done  his 
work  handsomely.  He  frankly  admits  that 
scores  of  favourite  songs  have  been  omitted, 
and  a  brief  inspection  of  the  index  is  enough 
to  show  that  he  has  not  exaggerated  his  own 
shortcomings.  Nevertheless,  we  may  say 
that  students  of  the  subject,  to  whom 
.he  matter  is  of  sufficient  importance  to 
excuse  a  vicious  style  and  disorderly  treat- 
ment, will  find  in  Mr.  Fitz-Gerald's  volume 
much  that  will  be  both  of  interest  and  of 
service. 

Verdi,  Man  and  Musician :  His  Biography, 
with  Especial  Reference  to  liis  English 
Experiences.  By  Frederick  J.  Crowest. 
(John  Milne.) 
This  monograph  appears  at  a  well-chosen 
moment.  The  miti'stro's  work,  if  not  yet 
placed  finally  in  relation  to  the  great  music 
of  the  world,  is,  we  cannot  doubt,  a  finished 
work,  and  they  are  his  latest  creations 
which  furnish  the  crown  of  his  achievement. 
The  day  is  passed  for  the  rejiroach  of — 
"  His  orchestra  of  salt-box,  tongs,  and  bones.'' 
It  is  not  often  that,  in  any  .sphere,  a  man  is 
to  be  found  who  on  the  far  side  of 
seventy  etiU  retains  the  power  of  assimila- 
tion, is  still  open  to  the  influences  of  the  age. 
Mr.  Crowest,  indeed,  is  at  pains  jealously  to 
defend  the  subject  of  his  memoir  against  the 
suspicion  of  having  learned  anything  from 
Wagner ;  but  the  fact  is  remarkable  that  in 
his  later  achievement — in  Aida,  in  Ofe/lo,  in 
Falstajf — tlie  great  Italian  has  known  how 
to  recapture  the  ear  of  a  generation  to  whom 
Bayreuth  is  as  familiar  as  Covent  Garden. 
Mr.  Crowest's  criticism  is  well  within  the 
comprehension  of  the  average  amateur ; 
indeed,  we  are  reminded  pretty  frequently 
of  the  expository  programmes  distributed  at 
the  Queen's  Hall  Promenade  Concerts  ;  and 
his  attitude  is  one  of  defiant  reverence.  As 
to  his  literary  style,  it  is  of  this  impressive 
quality :  "  The  red-letter  day,  for  such  it 
deservedly  is,  on  which  this  universal 
melodist  first  saw  the  light  was  .  .  ."  The 
promise  of  special  reference  to  English 
experiences  is  realised  mainly  by  a  number 
of  quotations  from  new.spapers.  In  the  de- 
partment of  musical  criticism,  at  any  rate, 
Journalism  may  take  to  itself  the  credit  of 
having  made  some  advance  in  the  course  of 
the  present  generation.  A  capital  portrait  of 
Signor  Yerdi  faces  the  title-pago,  and  the  book 
is,  by  permission,  dedicated  to  Mme,  Patti. 


Life  in  Northimherland  during  the  Sixteetith 
Century.  By  William  Weaver  Tomlinson. 
(Walter  Scott.) 
This  vivid  little  sketch  is  largely  taken 
up  with  descriptions  of  domestic  and  social 
conditions  which  j^revailed  in  England 
during  the  Reformation  era.  Thus,  Harri- 
son's lament,  prefixed  to  an  edition  of 
Holinshed^s  Chronicles  (1577),  over  the  de- 
generacy of  the  country,  as  evidenced  by 
the  new  fashion  of  building  every  house 
with  chimneys,  has  no  exclusive  reference 
to  the  Border  counties.  Neither  was  the 
common  use  of  fingers  instead  of  forks 
distinctive  of  the  North  of  England  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  author,  however, 
fully  justifies  the  title  he  has  given  to  his 
work  when  he  comes  to  particulars  of 
the  Border  feuds.  The  Scotcti  forays  were 
bad,  but  the  English  were  worse.  In  one 
foray  made  by  Sir  Ralph  Eare,  in  1644, 
into  Teviotdale  and  the  Merse,  we  read  that 
192  towns,  villages,  parish  churches,  and 
bastel-houses  were  burnt ;  403  Scots  kiUed  ; 
816  taken  prisoners;  together  with  12,429 
sheep,  1,924  nags  and  geldings,  besides 
other  booty.  An  interesting  chapter  is  de- 
voted to  the  state  of  medical  science  in 
the  time  of  Elizabeth.  In  this  respect,  as 
in  others,  Northumberland  was  probably 
about  fifty  years  behind  the  South  of 
England. 

A   Short  History  of  the  Catholic   Church.     By 
F.  Goulburn  Walpole.      (Burns  &  Oates.) 

This  little  book  belongs  to  the  class  of 
"  Apologies  "  of  which  the  later  half  of 
this  century  has  seen  so  plenteous  a  crop. 
Without  being  for  the  most  part  serious 
contributions  to  history  or  to  controversy, 
they  have  an  interest  of  their  own  as  human 
documents,  throwing  a  light  upon  a  re- 
current enigma — the  voluntary  surrender  of 
intellectual  freedom.  Mr.  AValpole's  appeal 
to  the  past  is  for  confirmation,  not  for 
guidance.  As  an  introduction  to  the  study 
of  ecclesiastical  history  the  book  will  be 
useful,  for  the  general  sequence  of  events 
is  set  forth  clearly  and  accurately. 

The    Reminiscences  of  a   Bashi-Bazovk.      By 
Edward  Vizetelly.     (J.  W.  Arrowsmlth.) 

In  this  substantial  volume  the  ups  and 
downs  of  the  war  correspondent's  life  are 
vivaciously  sot  forth ;  and  young  men, 
whose  ambition  that  way  lies,  might  read 
the  book  with  advantage.  Mr.  Vizetelly's 
narrative  includes  the  jirinciiial  European 
turmoils  of  the  past  few  decades,  and 
scattered  about  his  pages  are  portraits  of  the 
leading  special  correspondents  of  the  same 
period. 

SOME  EEPRINTS. 

EioiTT  books,  aU  reprints,  packed  in  one 
parcel,  may,  and  usually  do,  present  as 
great  a  variety  as  the  passengers  in  a 
Putney  'bus.  Young,  old,  critical,  poetical, 
and  fictive — they  have  nothing  in  common 
but  the  respectability  of  their  careers  ;  for, 
thank  goodness  I  not  much  rubbish  is  re- 
printed. Rubbish  may  asjnre  to  new  edi- 
tions ;  but  wlien  type  has  been  distributed 
only  merit  brings  it  together  again.  Here, 
then,  is  a  quaintly  various  batch.  Number 
1 — to    make   a  plunge — is  Sandra   Belloni, 


in  Messrs.  Constable's  new  six-shilling 
revised  edition  of  Mr.  Meredith's  novels. 
This  story  was  originally  called  Emilia  in 
England  ;  but  it  has  enjoyed  its  more  sonorous 
title  now  for  some  years.  A  better  edition 
of  a  living  novelist's  works  at  the  price 
could  not  be  desired  than  this  of  Mr.  Mere- 
dith's ;  the  type  and  paper  have  been  well 
chosen,  and  the  red  binding  is  simple  and 
handsome. 

Number  2  is  Bunyan's  Grace  Abounding 
to  ths  Chief  of  Sinners  (Andrew  Melrose). 
Bunyan  apologises  for  the  style  in  which  his 
book  is  written.  "God,"  he  writes,  "did 
not  play  in  convincing  of  me ;  the  Devil 
did  not  play  in  tempting  of  me  ;  neither 
did  I  play  when  I  sank  as  into  a  bottom- 
less pit,  when  the  pangs  of  hell  caught 
hold  upon  me ;  wherefore  I  may  not  play 
in  my  relating  of  them,  but  be  plain 
and  simple,  and  lay  down  the  thing 
as  it  was."  How  grace  might  abound 
in  literature,  if  Bvmyan's  conception  of 
fitness  of  style  were  more  common !  The 
book,  we  must  add,  is  neatly  turned  out, 
and  has  a  usefid,  if  rather  too  lengthy, 
introduction. 

Number  3  is  Macaulay's  Lays,  edited  for 
use  in  schools  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Webb,  and 
published  by  Messrs.  Macmillan.  Macaulay's 
preface  is  boiled  down ;  Virginia  is  omitted 
as  unsuitable  for  schoolroom  study ;  and 
full  notes  are  given. 

Number  4  is  The  Poetical  Works  of  Thomas 
Moore  in  Messrs.  Bliss,  Sands  &  Co.'s 
' '  Apollo  Poets."  The  volumes  in  this  series 
are  sold  in  the  shops  at  two  shillings  and 
eightpence ;  and  it  is  wonderful  how  the 
publishers  have  contrived  to  make  them 
look  worth  seven-and-sixpence. 

Reprint  Number  5  is  the  fourth  volume 
of  Mr.  George  Allen's  cheap  version  of 
Modern  Painicrs.  It  hardly  calls  for  com- 
ment, Mr.  Allen's  Ruskin  formats  being  so 
well  known. 

Numbers  6  and  7  are  reprints  of  Tlw 
Scarlet  Letter  and  Sterne's  SentimcntalJourney. 
Each  volume  is  illustrated  by  Mr.  T.  N. 
Robinson.  Reprints  of  The  Scarlet  Letter 
we  expect  almost  daily ;  but  a  half-crown 
Sterne  on  the  shiniest  and  smoothest  of 
edition  of  Sterne's  masterpiece,  with  modern 
pen-and-ink  pictures,  is  less  usual.  The 
book  is  prettily  turned  out,  but  for  our- 
selves wo  cannot  pretend  to  like  white 
paper,  and  with  illustrations  so  modern 
in  their  deftness  as  ]\lr.  Robinson's.  Others 
will  think  differently,  and  will  disagree  with 
us  in  tliinking  that  eighty-eight  pictures 
are  too  many.  What  with  illustrations, 
and  separate  title-pages  to  the  chapters,  the 
text  seems  to  play  a  minor  part  in  this 
reprint. 

Number  8  is  Tha  Eerie  Booh  (J.  ShicUs 
&  Co.).  They  are  a  dread  selection,  these 
sixteen  tales,  beginning  with  Edgar  Allen 
Poe's  The  Masque  of  the  Red  Beath,  and 
ending  with  The  Masqice,  an  extract  from 
De  Quincey's  Klosterhcim.  Mr.  W.  B. 
MacDougall  illustrates  the  book  in  the  style 
of  Mr.  Aubrey  Beardsley.  But  these  pictures 
are  too  eerie  for  eerie  stories ;  they  should 
leave  the  tales  to  play  on  the  nerves.  What 
with  Mr.  Ijang^aBookof  Ghosts,  andMr.  Stead's 
Real  Ghost  Stories,  the  coming  Christmas  can 
be  kept  with  all  the  old-fashioned  thrills. 
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NOTES   AND    NEWS. 


THE  methods  of  the  two  collaborators  who 
wrote  Admiral  Guinea,  Deacon  Brodie, 
Bcnu  Austin,  and  Macaire  are  destined  ever 
to  remain  in  mystery.  We  shall  never  know 
how  scene  was  added  to  scene,  whose  hand 
held  the  pen  in  the  more  memorable  passages ; 
because  Mr.  Stevenson  cannot  tell  and  Mr. 
Henley  will  not.  It  was  agreed  by  the 
partners  that  these  things  should  be  kept 
secret,  but  to  state  one  interesting  little  fact 
concerning  Admiral  Guinea  is  to  violate  no 
confidence.  The  Admiral  himself,  John 
Gaunt,  once  captain  of  the  slaver  "Arethusa," 
grew  out  of  theEev.  John  Newton,  Cowjier's 
friend  and  spiritual  adviser.  The  Admiral 
was  the  germ  of  the  play,  and  the  part 
author  of  the  Olney  Hjmins  was  the  germ 
of  the  Admiral. 


The  dedication  of  Admiral  Guinea  in  its 
book  form  is  interesting,  but  tantalising  in 
its  vagueness : 

dedicated 

with    affection    and    esteem 

to  andrew  lang  by 

the     survivors     of 

THE   "walrus." 
SAVANNAH, 
This  27tli  day  of  September,  1884. 
What  is  the  story  of  the  "  Walrus  "  ? 

Mr.  Kiplixg  has,  we  understand,  given 

permission  to  Miss  Olga  Nethersole,  the 
actress,  to  dramatise  his  story.  The  Light 
that  Failed. 


The  pubUcation  of  Captains  Courageotis 
suggests  to  a  writer  in  the  Daily  News  a 
story  of  the  author  which  is  worth  telling 
again  here.  When  Mr.  Eudyard  Kipling 
was  a  boy  of  twelve  he  started  (like  Harvey 


Cheyne)  on  a  sea-voyage  with  his  father, 
Mr.  Lockwood  Epling.  Soon  after  the 
vessel  was  under  way  Mr.  Lockwood  Kip- 
ling went  below,  leaving  the  boy  on  deck. 
Presently  there  was  a  great  commotion 
overhead,  and  one  of  the  ship's  officers  rushed 
down  and  banged  at  Mr.  Kipling's  door. 
"Mr.  Ivipling,"  he  cried,  "your  boy  has 
crawled  out  on  the  yardarm,  and  if  he  lets 
go  he'll  drown."  "Yes,"  said  Mr.  Kipling, 
glad  to  know  that  nothing  serious  was  the 
matter ;  "  but  he  won't  let  go." 


The  writer  of  the  condensed  appreciation 
of  Jlr.  Eobert  Bridges  in  Mr.  Eothenstein's 
English  Portraits  is  vexed  that  Mr.  Bridges 
is  so  little  read.  "  His  generation,"  he  says, 
"hesitates  to  place  him  where  in  heart  it 
feels  that  he  ought  to  be  placed ;  but  the 
reason  for  not  doing  a  thing  shoidd  scarcely 
be  that  it  ought  to  be  done.  The  living  gene- 
ration ought  to  give  the  signal  to  jJosterity." 
The  living  generation,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
usually  does  ;  but  as  likely  as  not  its  mouth- 
jiioce  is  the  minority  and  not  the  majority. 
Tlie  minority  admires  Mr.  Bridges  intensely. 
Wliy  the  eulogist  should  wish  his  verses  to 
be  household  words  we  cannot  see :  the 
households  of  the  many  have  poets  more  to 
their  liking.  Mr.  Bridges  is  too  severe  a 
stylist,  too  "  classical,"  for  popularity. 

We  cLUote  some  passages  from  the  little 
eidogy:  "The  mass  of  work  already  laid 
silently  before  the  world  by  this  writer  is 
very  considerable:  in  quality  it  raises  the 
literary  character  of  the  age;  withal  it  is 
wonderfully  various.  Only  one  man  in  the 
language  has  shown  a  greater  mastery  of 
metliods  of  the  dramatic  art,  and  a  stronger 
spring  of  sentiment.  One  of  his  dramas 
contains  the  most  ludicrous  situation  ever 
invented,  another  the  most  pathetic.  His 
sonnets  are  a  collection  that  will  stand  among 
the  first  three  or  four,  unless  his  generation 
befool  posterity  by  its  reticence.  His  shorter 
poems  are  as  new  an  application  to  nature 
as  photography.  To  poetry  as  an  art  he  has 
rendered  special  service.  The  infiuence  of 
his  'new  prosody'  is  apparent  everywhere." 

According  to  the  recent  registrations  of 
the  thermometer,  the  winter  is  yet  far 
distant,  but  here,  none  the  less,  is  the 
winter  number  of  the  Studio,  containing 
an  essay  by  Mr.  Grleeson  White  on 
"  Children's  Books  and  their  Illustrators." 
The  subject  is  a  pleasant  one,  and  Mr. 
White  treats  it  pleasantly.  He  passes  under 
review  illustrated  books  from  the  eighteenth 
century  chap-book  to  the  sumptuous  gift- 
book  of  our  own  day,  and  says  something 
pertinent  of  most  of  their  authors  and 
artists.  Naturally,  as  he  gets  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  crowded  age  we  now  dwell  in, 
when  every  publisher  aims  at  the  nursery, 
his  task  becomes  more  djfficult,  and  his 
criticisms  more  general ;  but  the  memoir  is 
pretty  reading.  We  notice  some  serious 
omissions — Mr.  Edward  Lear's  droll  pencil, 
for  example,  might  have  been  represented, 
and  Miss  Greenaway  does  not  receive  full 
justice;  while  among  younger  artistic  reputa- 
tions we  should  like  to  see  mention  of  Mrs. 
Farmiloe,  especially  as  Mr.  White  gives 
some  space  to  the  Child's  Pictorial,  in  which 


her  best  work  has  figured.  Mr.  White, 
however,  has  done  so  weU  with  a  difficult 
undertaking  that  we  will  not  complain. 
Doubtless,  the  reasons  for  the  more  notable 
of  his  omissions  were  only  too  good. 


Meanwhile,  we  cannot  altogether  share 
Mr.  Gleeson  White's  glow  of  satisfaction 
at  the  achievement  of  English  illustrators 
for  children.  There  are  shining  lights,  it  is 
true — notably  Sir  John  Tenniel  and  Ean- 
dolj^h  Caldecott — but  the  past  decade  has 
produced  a  kind  of  pictures  which,  to  our 
mind,  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  The 
laboured  decorative  and  archaic  designs 
which  now  do  duty  for  illustrations  in  so 
many  books  nominally  intended  for  children 
have  few  of  the  necessary  (pialities.  So 
seldom  does  the  artist  seem  (as,  of  course  he 
should  be,  before  anything  else)  thoroughly 
stirred  by  the  wish  to  please  the  child :  to 
make  him  laugh,  or  shout,  or  grow  big- 
ej'ed  with  wonder  and  delight.  Prettiness 
and  scholarly  arrangement  of  blacks  and 
whites  are  useful  in  attracting  the  attention 
of  the  purchasing  parent ;  but  they  might 
be  confined  to  the  threshold  of  the  book  in 
favour  of  something  quainter,  more  whimsi- 
cal, more  comic,  or  more  surprising  within. 


Mr.  "  Punch's  "  comments  upon  our  sug- 
gested list  of  academicians  take  the  form  of  a 
packet  of  letters  from  "outsiders."  "Among 
the  Eoaring  Forties ;  or,  the  New  Menagerie 
of  Letters,"  is  his  tide.  We  congratulate 
him  upon  it ;  but  we  cannot  think  him  in- 
.spired  in  using  "The  Schoolmaster  at 
Home"  as  a  pseudonym  for  the  "Academy." 
Nous  avons  change  tout  cela. 


We  have  not  alluded  to  other  newspaper 
criticism  :  but  jesters  are  always  privileged. 
Besides,  we  wish  to  point  out  that  it  would 
be  well  if  all  literary  persons  wrote  as  epi- 
grammaticaUy  as  Mr.  "  Punch "  makes 
them.  Look,  for  example,  at  the  following 
scraps : 

"  T/ce  Summit,  Hindliaad. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Punch, — 

'  The  mountain  sheep  are  sweeter, 
But  the  valley  sheep  are  fatter.' 

You  foUow  me  ?    Yours,  till  Pisgah, 

"  Gr-nt  All-n." 

"  At  the  Sign  of  the  Aerial  Triplets. 

' '  Sir, — Man  is  a  bestial,  if  necessary,  blot  upon 
creation.  Could  I  and  similar  matrons  have 
our  way,  he  should  be  soundly  smacked. 
Sexual  jealousy,  I  take  it,  has  ke^jt  my  name 
from  this  arbitrary  hat.  Yet  I  have  j  ust  written 
The  Beth  Book  in  the  World  !  It  is  not  for  me 
to  say  who  has  written  the  necth  beth. — Yours, 
inchgnantly,  "  S-R-H  Qr-nd. 

"  P.S. — I  exempt  you,  Mr.  Punch,  from  the 
sx^anking  assertion  with  which  my  letter  opens." 

"  Care  of  Clio,  Parnassus. 
"Dear  Mr.  Punch,— I  am  glad  to  observe 
my  name  among  The  Forty.    I  do  not,  however, 
altogether  subscribe  to  ttie    other  thirty-nine 
articles. — Yours  sceptically, 

"  W.  E.  H.  L-CKY." 

"  The  Morgue,  Paris. 

"  Sir  Punch,   Mister,— Hope   diflfered— as 

one  says — makes  the  core  bihous.     Here  they 

will  not  have  me  at  no  price,  try  all  I  wiU. 

But    you,   you    have  the  nose  fine  for  merit. 
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Albeit,  in  effect,  not  of  Anglo-Saxon  provenance, 
I    am     traveller.       I   have    made   the    grand 
voyage  of  the  Sleeve.     See  there,  then,  I  speak 
the  English.     O  yes !     Alright.     Agree,  &c., 
"  Em-l-  Z-L-." 


In  the  same  number  we  notice  a  drawing 
by  Mr.  G.  E.  Halkett,  which  is,  to  the  best 
of  our  knowledge,  the  first  contribution  of 
that  clever  caricaturist  to  Punch.  It  takes 
the  form  of  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Barrie  in  the 
guise  of  a  Little  Minister. 


Mk.  H.  G.  Wells's  remarkable  imagina- 
tive novel,  Tfie  War  of  the  Worlds,  will  be 
completed  in  the  December  issue  of  Peanofi's 
Mnrjazinc.  The  story  was  finished  in  August 
of  last  year.  Since  then  Mr.  Wells  has  re- 
written the  greater  part.  He  has  not  made 
much  change  in  the  early  portions,  but  when 
the  story  is  published  in  volume  form  it 
wiU  be  found  that  the  concluding  chapiters 
have  been  revised  and  pruned,  and,  when 
necessary,  amplified. 


It  has  been  shown  again  and  again  that 
good  writers  do  not  always  make  good 
editors.  That  Mr.  Barry  Pain,  who  now 
controls  To-Baij,  wiU  prove  a  brilliant  ex- 
ception is  the  wish  of  the  many  who 
appreciate  the  individual  note  of  his  work 
in  prose  and  verse. 


has  put  forth  certain  advanced  views  on 
music  in  his  Kreutzer  Sonata.  We  are  now 
led  to  expect  him  in  the  character  of  art 
critic.  It  is  rumoured  that  Count  Tolstoi  is 
working  on  a  new  book,  of  some  bulk,  into 
which  he  has  been  putting  for  the  last  seven 
or  eight  years  his  matured  thoughts  on  the 
nature  and  function  of  Art.  It  may  be  sur- 
mised, without  much  rashness,  that  Count 
Tolstoi's  views,  when  they  are  known,  will 
be  found  to  clash  less  with  Mr.  Euskin's 
than  with  those  of  the  Art-for-Art's-sake 
school  of  critics. 


The  old  Marshalsea  Prison  is  supposed  by 
most  people  to  have  disappeared  utterly 
years  ago  ;  but  it  seems  that  some  fragments 
of  the  building  still  remain  for  the  crowbar 
to  tear  down.  A  scheme  promoted  by  the 
London  County  Council  to  continue  Tabard 
Street  into  the  High  Street,  past  the  east 
end  of  St.  George's  Church,  wiU  sweep  the 
Marshalsea,  with  its  memories  of  Little 
Dorrit  and  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Micawber,  into 
real  oblivion.  A  tablet,  however,  is  placed 
on  a  neighbouring  warehouse  to  remind 
Americans  of  the  sacredness  of  the  ground. 


Messes.  Hutchinson  &  Co.  wiU  publish 
shortly  a  book  entitled  Picturesque  Dublin, 
Old  and  New. 


The  Italian  poet,  Ada  Negri,  whose  voice 
is  now  being  heard  in  England,  is  the 
subject  of  an  article  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
from  which  we  take  the  following  suggestive 


"  She  does  not  fear  the  dreadful  scenes  of  life 
and  death,  of  which  one  might  wish  that 
weaker  poets  had  a  natural  fear,  and  her 
audacity  is  justified  by  those  strong  verses 
called  '  Autopsia,'  and  her  conception  of  the 
cold  anger  she  attributes  to  the  dead  undf  r  the 
surgeon's  hand.  She  must  assuredly  have  taken 
a  lesson  here  from  the  terrors  of  mourner's 
dreams.  For  among  the  dreams  that  are  told 
by  the  bereaved  there  is  one  they  do  not  tell — 
the  dream  of  the  anger  of  the  dead,  a  dream 
hidden  in  the  human  mind  by  who  knows  what 
prehistoric  fright  and  primitive  misgiving  in 
the  men  of  the  early  world,  who  were  children, 
a  dream  that  is  the  most  intolerable  when  it 
visits  the  mind  of  the  civilised  and  the  adult 
with  an  increased,  a  multiplied  and  spiritualised, 
yet  still  pure  and  primitive  distress.  If  the 
mind  of  the  poet  was  ever  touched  by  such  a 
dream  of  the  anger  of  the  dead,  she  had  the 
genius  to  hale  her  captured  tremor  to  the  light 
and  keep  it  there." 

"  Italian,"  adds  this  writer,  "  cannot  well  be 
quoted,  as  French  can  be,  in  an  evening  j)aper, 
and  not  even  French  in  a  morning  one  ;  there- 
fore we  have  to  be  content  with  the  translation 
of  a  phrase  or  two.  This  is  the  lover  from  the 
factory  running  upstairs  to  the  factory  girl, 
'  black  with  dust,  magniiicent  with  love.' 
'  Mother,'  she  sings  with  all  her  art,  '  I  wish  I 
might  forget  I  am  a  poet,  and  become  again  a 
hamhina.'  When  she  left  the  little  hut  she  was 
'  rich  with  dreams '  ;  she  calls  the  skylark  an 
'audacious  augcl.'  This  is  enough  and  too 
much—  it  does  Ada  Negri  little  service  to  turn 
these  scraps  out  alone  in  an  alien  world." 


Mrs.  Craigie's  novel,  Ths  School  for 
Sai7it.i,  wiU  be  published  next  Wednesday. 
Disraeli  appears  as  one  of  the  characters. 
The  book  also  contains  a  sketch  of  General 
Prim,  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Spanish  Army,  who  was  assassinated  at 
Madrid  in  187o.  The  sub-title  is  "Part  of 
the  History  of  the  Eight  Honourable  Eobert 
Orange,  M.P."  The  story  of  Orange's 
married  life,  of  his  literary  and  political 
life  in  1870-1880,  of  his  friendship  with 
Disraeli,  and  of  his  career  in  the  Church 
wiU  be  told  in  a  subsequent  volume. 


In  reply  to  a  correspondent  who  asks  if 
the  metre  used  by  FitzGerald  in  his  trans- 
lation of  "Omar  Khayyam"  has  been 
employed  by  any  other  poet,  we  draw  atten- 
tion particularly  to  Mr.  J.  AV.  Mackail's 
beautiful  narrative  poem  "  Odysseus  in 
Phseacia,"  or,  as  it  was  called  on  its  first 
appearance  in  Love  in  Idleness,  that  fragrant 
little  book,  "  In  Scheria." 


One  of  the  commonest  statements  with 
regard  to  Tom  Brown's  Schooldays  is  that  the 
boy  Arthur  was  drawn  from  Dean  Stanley. 
A  correspondent  of  the  Spectator,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Dobson,  writes  as  follows  concerning  this 
matter:  "It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
place  on  record  Tom  Hughes's  own  words 
with  reference  to  the  character  of  Arthur  in 
Tom  Brown.  In  reply  to  my  query  he 
wrote  :  '  The  character  of  Arthur  was  not 
drawn  directly  from  Dean  Stanley,  but  in 
several  respects  he  might  have  sat  for  it.'  " 


CoxjNT  Leo  Tolstoi  has  already  appeared 
before  the  world  as  a  teacher  of  religion,  of 
politics,   and  of  political  economy,  and  he  ]  in  authority 


The  negro  poet,  Mr.  Paul  Lawrence 
Dunbar — who  came  to  England  this  year  on 
a  reciting  tour,  and  has  since  published 
Lyrics  of  Lowly  Life — has  received  a  post  in 
the  Congressional  Library  at  Washington. 
This  appointment  strikes  us  as  being  a 
very   graceful    act    on   the    part    of    those 


From  Germany  and  elsewhere  comes,  not 
for  the  first  time,  a  disturbing  story  to  the 
effect  that  the  printing  papers  in  general 
use  to-day  are  of  such  inferior  substance 
that  they  cannot  be  trusted  to  last  more 
than  one  hundred  years.  A  representative 
of  the  Academy  accordingly  called  at  the 
British  Museum  to  gather,  if  possible, 
Dr.  Garnett's  opinion.  He  writes:  "I 
followed  an  attendrnt  round  the  corridor 
which  encircles  the  Eeading  Eoom  imme- 
diately behind  the  bookshelves.  It  is  a 
curious  place,  this  corridor,  with  its  grid- 
iron floor  and  ceiling,  through  which,  look- 
ing up,  you  see  men's  soles  and,  down, 
men's  heads.  There  is  something  strange, 
too,  in  the  cold,  metallic  sound  of  one's  foot- 
falls in  these  streets  of  bookshelves. 

We  were  walking  down  the  stately 
King's  Library  when  suddenly  my  guide 
turned  sharply  to  the  right  between  two 
of  the  exhibition  oases  which  flank  the 
room.  I  thought  his  attention  had  been 
caught  by  the  titles  of  some  of  the  stately 
books  in  the  great  glazed  cases  which  line 
the  walls ;  but,  to  my  amazement,  a  section 
of  these  shelves,  with  its  books,  glass,  oak, 
and  all,  fell  back,  and  I  walked  through 
what  had  just  appeared  to  be  an  impene- 
trable wall  of  literature.  A  few  seconds 
later  I  was  explaining  my  mission  to  the 
Keeper  of  the  Printed  Books. 

Dr.  Garnett  told  me  that  the  British 
Museum  collection  had  not  yet  furnished 
any  example  of  deteriorating  paper.  '  I  am, 
however,'  he  added,  '  much  interested 
in  the  subject,  and  I  am  a  member  of  a 
committee  of  the  Society  of  Arts  which 
has  lately  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  into  the  subject  of  untrustworthy 
paper.  I  feel,  however,  that  in  attending 
its  meetings  I  shall  go  to  learn  facts  rather 
than  to  contribute  them;  for,  as  I  have 
said,  we  have  found  nothing  in  the  British 
Museum  to  support  the  theory  that  many 
papers  and  periodicals  will  rot  in  their 
binding  within  a  hundred  years  of  publica- 
tion. I  think  we  shall  know  more  about 
this  in  twentyyears,  when  the  supposed  action 
of  chemicals  and  deterioration  of  wood-pulp 
have  had  time  to  manifest  themselves.' 

"  '  If  it  should  be  proved  to  be  true  that 
modern  paper  is  so  short-lived,  you  would 
consider  it  a  very  serious  matter  ?  ' 

"'I  .should  indeed.  The  interest  and 
importance  of  great  masses  of  current 
literature  wiU  hardly  be  felt  for  three  or 
four  hundi-ed  years,  and  posterity  clearly 
will  have  little  to  thank  us  for  if  our 
periodicals  crumble  to  the  touch,  and  cheat 
the  historical  student  of  their  contents.' 

"  'But  at  present  any  alarm  on  this  score 
is  premature  ?  ' 

"  '  Speaking  strictly  from  our  experience 
at  the  British  Museum,  I  should  say  it  is 
premature.  In  twenty  years'  time  I  think 
we  shall  know  more.' 

"  Dr.  Garnett  courteously  showed  me  to  the 
door  by  which  I  had  entered.  One  moment 
I  had  "his  kindly  smile;  the  next  moment 
the  site  of  that  smile  was  occupied  by 
Sidney's  Arcadia,  delicately  tooled." 
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EXCURSIONS  IN  CEITICISM. 

VI. — Ceashaw. 

Strange  are  botii  the  commissions  and 
omissions  of  this  day,  in  which,  an  uncritical 
zeal  for  the  poets  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  has  stimulated  reprint 
upon  reprint.  It  seems  to  be  enough  for 
editorial  zeal  that  a  poet  should  have  been 
born  in  one  of  those  privileged  centuries ; 
and  he  shaU  find  repubHcation.  Not  alone 
Campion  and  other  minor  lyrists  of  merit, 
but  even  a  wielder  of  frigid  conceits  like 
Henry  Constable  finds  his  editor — nay,  is 
issued  with  all  the  pomp  of  sumptuous 
decorative  eriHemble.  Yet,  while  editors 
search  among  the  dross  of  these  ages  for 
poets  to  re^ave,  they  neglect  the  gold.  Else 
how  comes  it  that  whQe  Henry  Vaughan 
finds  reprint,  his  worthy  yokefellow, 
Crashaw,  is  passed  by  ?  How  comes  it  that 
Cowley  is  inaccessible  yet  to  modern  readers? 
Eminent  modern  poets  have  singled  Crashaw 
as  a  man  of  genius  and  a  source  of  inspiration. 
Coleridge  declared  that  Crashaw's  "Hymn  to 
St.  Teresa"  was  present  to  his  mind  while  he 
was  writing  the  second  part  of  "  Christabel"  ; 
' '  if,  indeed,  by  some  subtle  process  of  the 
mind,  they  did  not  suggest  the  first  thought  of 
the  whole  poem."  The  influence  of  Crashaw 
is  to  be  traced  in  the  "  Unknown 
Eros  "  :  notably  and  conspicuously  in  the 
"  Sponsa  Dei."  Dr.  Grosart's  edition,  in 
the  Fuller's  Worthies  Library,  was  printed 
only  for  private  circulation,  and,  indeed, 
its  price  from  the  beginning  placed  it 
beyond  reach  of  the  ordinary  reader.  Yet 
this  admirable  edition  has  made  the  paths 
straight  for  a  reprint  addressed  to  the 
general  reader ;  so  that  there  is  no  excuse 
in  difliculty  for  further  neglect. 

As  a  step  towards  the  complete  edition 
I  welcome  gladly  Mr.  Tutin's  partial  reprint, 
just  issued  by  William  Andrews  &  Co. 
Called  by  the  name  of  the  first  poem  in  the 
volume,  "Carmen  Deo  Nostro,"  it  is  reaUy 
a  reprint  of  the  selection  from  his  sacred 
poems  which  Crashaw  himself  issued  in 
16.52 — an  excessively  rare  edition.  Mr. 
Tutin's  reprint  of  it  is  excellent,  and  very 
carefully  corrected ;  and  I  can  only  hope  it 
wiU  stimulate — say,  Messrs.  Lawrence  & 
Bullen,  in  their  Muses'  Library — to  give  us  a 
fuH  edition  of  Crashaw  equally  correct  and 
careful.  This  reprint  reaUy  contains  all 
Crashaw's  sacred  poems  worth  having  ;  but 
we  inevitably  miss  from  it  his  secidar  poems  ; 
the  lovely  "  Wishes  to  a  Supposed  Mistress," 
the  "Love's  Horoscope,"  the  two  or  three 
exquisitely  felicitous  epitaphs,  and  the 
wonderful  paraphrase  of  Strada's  "  Musician 
and  Nightingale  " — to  name  the  chief. 

LjTic  poetry  is  a  very  inclusive  term.  It 
includes  Milton  and  Herrick,  Burns  and 
Shellej-,  "Tintern  Abbey"  and  "The 
Grecian  Urn,"  the  odes  of  Coventry  Patmore 
and  the  songs  of  Tennyson.  But  its  highest 
form — that  which  is  to  other'  lyric  forms 
what  tlie  epic  is  to  the  narrative  poem  or  the 
baUad — is  the  form  tj-picaUy  represented  by 
the  ode.  _  This  order  of  lyric  may  again  be 
divided  into  such  lyrics  as  are  distinguished 
by  stately  structure,  and  such  as  are 
distinguished  by  ardorous  abandonment.  In 
the  former    kind    ardom-  may   be    present, 


though  under  the  continual  curb  of  the 
structure ;  and  this  is  the  highest  species 
of  the  IjTic.  In  the  latter  kind  the  ardour 
is  naked  and  predominant :  it  is  to  the 
former  kind  what  the  flight  of  the  skylark 
is  to  the  flight  of  the  eagle.  The  conspicu- 
ous first  appearance  of  the  former  kind  in 
English  poetry  was  the  monumental  "  Epi- 
thalamion  "  of  Spenser.  Ardour  cannot,  as 
a  rule,  be  predicated  of  Spenser ;  but  there 
is  ardour  of  the  most  ethereal  impulse,  equi- 
poised throughout  with  the  most  imperial 
and  imperious  structure.  For  the  develop- 
ment of  the  latter  kind  English  poetry  had 
to  await  the  poet  of  "Prometheus  Unbound." 
But  its  first,  almost  unnoticed  and  unper- 
fected  appearance,  was  in  the  work  of 
Richard  Crashaw.  His  age  gave  the  prefer- 
ence to  Cowley,  in  whose  odes  there  is  un- 
limited ostentation  of  dominating  ardour 
without  the  reality,  the  result  being  mere 
capricious  and  immeaning  dislocation  of 
form.  Too  much  of  the  like  is  there  in 
Crashaw ;  but  every  now  and  again  he 
ascends  into  real  fervour,  such  as  makes 
metre  and  diction  plastic  to  its  own  shaping 
spirit  of  inevitable  rightness.  This  is  the 
eminent  praise  of  Crashaw,  that  he  marks 
an  epoch,  a  turn  of  the  tide  in  English 
IjTic,  though  the  crest  of  the  tide  was  not 
to  come  till  long  after,  though — like  all 
first  innovators — he  not  only  suffered  present 
neglect,  but  has  been  overshadowed  bj- 
those  who  came  a  century  after  him. 

He  is  fraught  with  suggestion — infinite 
suggestion.  More  than  one  poet  has  drawn 
much  from  him,  yet  much  remains  to  be 
drawn.  But  it  is  not  only  for  poets  he 
exists.  Those  who  read  for  enjojonent  can 
find  in  him  abundant  delight,  if  they  will  be 
content  (as  they  are  content  with  Words- 
worth) to  grope  through  his  plenteous  in- 
felicity. He  is  no  poet  of  the  human  and 
household  emotions ;  he  has  not  pathos,  or 
warm  love,  or  any  of  the  qualities  which 
come  home  to  the  natural  kindly  race 
of  men.  But  how  fecimd  is  his 
brUliant  imagery,  rapturous  ethereahtj'. 
He  has,  at  his  best,  an  extraordinary  cun- 
ning of  diction,  cleaving  like  gold-leaf  to  its 
object.  In  such  a  poem  as  "  The  Musician 
and  the  Niglitingale "  (not  in  this  volume 
included)  the  marvel  of  diction  becomes 
even  too  conscious ;  in  the  moment  of  won- 
dering at  the  miracle,  we  feel  that  the 
miracle  is  too  researched  :  it  is  the  feat  of 
an  amazing  gymnast  in  words  rather  than  of 
an  unpremeditating  angel.  Yet  this  poem 
is  an  extraordinary  verbal  achievement,  and 
there  are  numerous  other  examples  in  which 
the  miracle  seems  as  unconscious  as  ad- 
mirable. 

For  an  example  of  his  sacred  poems,  take 
the  "Nativity,"  which  has  less  deforming 
conceit  than  most.  Very  different  from 
Milton's  great  Ode,  which  followed  it,  yet  it 
has  its  own  characteristic  beauty.  The 
shepherds  sing  it  turn  by  turn — as  thus  : 

"  Gloomy  night  embraced  the  place 
Where  the  noble  Infant  lay. 
The  Babe  looked  up  and  showed  His  face  ; 

In  spite  of  darkness,  it  was  day. 
It  was  Thy  day,  Sweet  !  and  did  rise, 

Not  from  the  East,  but  from  Thine  eyes." 

Here  is  seen  one  note  of  Crashaw — the 
human    and     lover-like    tenderness    which 


informs  his  sacred  poems,  differentiating 
them  from  the  conventional  style  of  English 
sacred  poetry,  with  its  solemn  aloofness  from 
celestial  things. 

"  I  saw  the  curled  drops,  soft  and  slow 
Come  hovering  o'er  the  place's  head  ; 

Offering  their  whitest  sheets  of  snow 
To  furnish  the  fair  Infant's  bed  : 

Forbear,  said  I,  ;  be  not  too  bold, 

Your  fleece  is  white,  but  'tis  too  cold. 

"  I  saw  the  obsequious  Seraphim 

Their  rosy  fleece  of  iire  bestow, 
For  well  they  now  can  spare  their  wing, 

Since  heaven  itself  lies  here  below. 
Well  done,  said  I ;  but  are  you  sure 

Yoiu-  down  so  warm  will  pass  for  pure  r" " 

In  the  second  stanza  is  shown  the  fire  of 
his  fancy;  in  "The  curled  drops,"  &c.,  the 
happiness  of  his  diction.  In  "  The  Weeper  " 
(a  poem  on  the  Magdalen),  amid  stanzas 
of  the  most  frigid  conceit,  are  others  of  the 
loveliest  art  in  conception  and  expression  : 

"  The  dew  no  more  will  weep 

The  primrose's  pale  cheek  to  deck  : 
The  dew  no  more  will  sleep 

Nuzzled  in  the  Lily's  neck  ; 
Much  rather  would  it  be  thy  tear, 
And  leave  them  both  to  tremble  here. 


"  Not  in  the  Evening's  eyes 

When  they  red  with  weeping  are 
For  the  Sun  that  dies, 

Sits  Sorrow  with  a  face  so  fair. 
Nowhere  but  here  did  ever  meet 
Sweetness  so  sad,  sadness  so  sweet." 

Two  more  alien  poets  could  not  be  con- 
ceived than  Crashaw  and  Browning.  Yet 
in  the  last  couplet  of  these  most  exquisite 
stanzas  we  have  a  direct  coincidence  with 
Browning's  line — 

"  Its  sad  in  sweet,  its  sweet  in  sad." 

In  the  "  HjTnn  to  St.  Teresa  "  are  to  be  found 
the  most  beautiful  delicacies  of  language 
and  metre.  Listen  to  this  {apropos  of 
Teresa's  childish  attempt  to  run  away  and 
become  a  martyr  among  the  Moors)  : 

"  She  never  undertook  to  know 
What  Death  with  Love  should  have  to  do  ; 
Nor  has  she  e'er  yet  understood 
Why  to  show  love  she  should  shed  blood  ; 
Yet  though  she  cannot  tell  you  why, 
She  can  love,  and  she  can  die." 

Among  the  poems  not  contained  in  this 
volume,  the  wonderfully  dainty  "  Wishes  to 
a  Supposed  Mistress  "  shows  what  Crashaw 
might  have  been  as  an  amative  poet : 

"  Whoe'er  she  be, 
That  not  impossible  She, 
That  shall  command  my  heart  and  me ; 

"  Where'er  she  he, 
Shut  up  from  mortal  eye 
In  shady  leaves  of  Destiny." 

And  so  on  through  a  series  of  unequal  but 
often  lovely  stanzas.  So,  too,  does  "  Love's 
Horoscope."  His  epitaphs  are  among  the 
sweetest  and  most  artistic  even  of  that  age,  so 
cunning  in  such  kind  of  verse.  For  instance, 
that  on  a  young  gentleman  : 

"  Eyes  are  vocal,  tears  have  tongues, 
And  there  be  words  not  made  with  lungs — 
Sententious  showers  ;  O  let  them  fall  ! 
Their  cadence  is  rhetorical  I  " 
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But,  to  come  hack  to  tlie  poems  contained 
in  Mr.  Tutin's  book,  with  wliat  finer  ex- 
ample can  I  end  tlian  the  close  of  "  The 
Flaming  Heart,"  Crashaw's  second  hymn  to 
St.  Teresa?— 

"  Oh,  thou  imdaunted  daughter  of  desires  I 
By  all  thy  dower  of  Hghts  and  fires  ; 
By  aU  the  eag'e  in  thee,  all  the  dove; 
By  all  thy  Uves  and  deaths  of  love  ; 
By  thy  large  draughts  of  intellectual  day, 
Aiad  by  thy  thirsts  of  love  more  large  than 

they; 
By  aU  thy  brim-filled  bowls  of  fierce  desire, 
By  thy  last  morning's  draught  of  liquid  fire ; 
By  the  full  kingdom  of  that  final  kiss, 
That  seized  thy  parting  soul,  and  sealed  thee 

His; 
Hy  all  the  Heaven  thou  hast  in  Him 
(Fair  Sister  of  the  seraphim  !) 
By  all  of  Him  we  have  in  thee ; 
Leave  uotbiug  of  myself  in  me. 
Let  me  so  read  thy  life,  that  I 
ITuto  all  life  of  mine  may  die." 

It   has    all   the   ardour  and    brave-soaring 
transport  of  the  highest  lyrical  inspiration. 
Francis  Thompson. 


HUBEET  CEACKANTHOEPE.* 

To  tlie  critic  who  reviewed  Seiifimental 
Studies  in  the  Academy,  Mr.  Crackanthorpe 
wrote  thus  : 

"I  needn't  tell  you  of  the  pleasure  that  your 
generous  praise  gives  me ;  but  it  is  for  your 
stimulating  criticism  that  I  am  especially  grate- 
ful. You  have  formulated  certaiu  faidts,  of 
which,  for  some  time  past,  I  had  been  feeling 
obscurely  conscious.  I  feel  that  you  have  done 
me  an  immense  service,  and  for  this  I  want,  if  I 
may,  to  thank  you  with  all  my  heart.  Other 
critics  may  be  kind:  you  make  me  eager  for 
work." 

Eager  for  work  !  Saddening  words  to  read 
now,  but  then  most  true ;  and  I  quote  them 
because  they  sound  the  note  of  his  literary 
character.  He  took  his  literary  life,  as  he 
took  travel,  movement,  tlie  ojien  air,  with  an 
eager  animation  and  delighted  energy.  It 
was  a  buoyant  passion,  virile  and  rejoicing. 
He  loved  his  art,  its  difficulties  and  de- 
mands, as  a  swordsman  loves  the  chivalrous 
dangers  of  war.  His  labours  wore  loyal, 
and  their  restdt  will  abide. 

He  publislied  Wreckage  :  Seven  Studies,  in 
1893  ;  Hcntiiiievfal  Studies  and  A  Set  of  Til- 
lage Tales  in  1893  ;  Vignettes  :  a  Itiniature 
Journal  of  Whim  and  Sentment,  in  1896,  the 
year  of  his  early  death.  This  year  gives  us 
his  Last  Studies,  introduced  with  a  poignant 
poem  by  Mr,  Stopford  Brooke  and  an  appre- 
ciation of  subtile  delicacy  by  Mr.  Henry 
James.  A  brief  record  of  accomplishment, 
but  the  finer,  the  firmer,  the  more  success- 
ful for  its  very  scantiness — the  jiatient  pains 
of  an  anxious  and  unhurrying  artist.  Of 
Wreckage  and  its  title  I  may  say,  what 
Barboy  d'AureviOy  said  of  Zcs  Fleurs  du 
Mai:  "M.  Baudelaire,  qui  les  a  eueiUies  et 
recueillies,  n'a  pas  dit  que  cos  Fleurs  du  Mai 
etaient  belles,  qu'elles  sentaient  bon,  c|u'il 
faUait  en  orner  son  front,  en  emplir  ses 
mains,  et  que  c'etait  la  la  sagesse.  Au  con- 
traire,  en  les  nommant,  il  les  a  fletries."  So 
of  the  seven  stories  in  Wreckage,  with  their 
helpless   misery  and    grim    irony — "  en  les 
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nommant,  il  les  a  fletries."  Wrecked  lives, 
lost  hopes,  beaten  efforts,  broken  purpioses 
are  not  the  staple  of  the  world,  but  its 
waste.  Why,  then,  ask  some,  choose  themes 
of  barren  gloom,  and  portray  them  piti- 
lessly with  a  triumphant,  swift  fidelity  of 
phrase,  as  if  delighted  to  deal  with  squalid 
vice,  and  sordid  grief,  ■  and  tragic  foUy  ? 
Even  were  this  wholly  true,  I  should  yet  see 
in  these  stories  nothing  more  censurable 
than  that  pathetic,  unconscious  cruelty  so 
common  in  young  writers ;  and,  again,  the 
sick  and  sorry  sides  of  life  are  easier  to  see, 
more  insistent  and  noticeable,  than  are  the 
Cjuiet  and  serene  :  they  are  salient,  and  spring 
to  the  eyes.  But  to  write  with  an  unfaltering 
firmness  about  dark  things,  with  no  word  of 
personal  feeling  to  relieve  the  facts  pre- 
sented thus  keenly — is  that  endurable  ?  Bis- 
tinguo.  One  writer  shall  teU  a  tale,  with  no 
hint  of  any  such  word,  and  draw  from  you 
all  the  tears,  the  thoughts  of  charity  and 
pity,  for  which  he  has  not  directly  called ; 
another  shall  tell  the  same  tale,  with  a  like 
impersonality,  and  you  will  feel  outraged, 
nauseated,  befouled.  For  there  are  writers 
whose  choice  phrases  are  as  blows  in  the 
face :  they  eschew  the  seemly  and  pursue 
the  vile ;  the_y  parade  and  flaunt  their 
laborious  brutalities ;  they  are  nasty,  but  of 
an  absurd  and  petty  nastiness.  Impersonal 
though  they  be,  yet  they  cry  from  every  page 
how  Mephistophelian  is  their  instinct  for 
corruption,  what  well-snouted  cynics  they  are. 
But  Mr.  Crackanthorpe  was  just  and  refined, 
never  forcing  the  note  ;  there  are  delicacy, 
distinction,  discretion  in  his  quiet  fearless- 
ness of  manner.  He  makes  no  researches 
into  the  black  mire  of  life,  resolved  to  be  at 
all  costs  a  master  in  the  science  and  secrets 
of  the  sewer.  The  brief  stories  of  Wreckage, 
written  in  so  fresh  and  pure  an  English,  so 
clear  and  crisp  a  style,  are  uniformly  sad, 
but  of  no  sickening  sadness ;  no  scene  is 
drawn,  no  character  imagined,  no  phrase 
chosen  for  its  naked  horror  of  ugliness  or 
gloom.  Take  "  The  Struggle  for  Life."  In 
less  than  six  pages  we  have  the  story  of  a 
jioor  woman  selling  herself  in  the  street  for 
the  pittance  which  will  buy  her  starving 
babies  food,  while  her  brutal  husband  riots 
with  prostitutes  in  a  pothouse.  We  say, 
with  Eossetti,  that  "  it  makes  a  goblin  of 
the  sun."     Let  us  say  also  with  him  : 

"  So  it  is,  my  dear. 
All  such  tilings  touch  secret  strings 
For  heavy  hearts  to  hear. 
So  it  is,  my  dear." 

The  terrible  rapid  pages  are  full  of  an 
aching  poignancy.  The  straightforward 
sentences  hide  an  inner  appeal.  The  telling 
of  the  misery  becomes  a  thing  of  dreadful 
beauty,  and  in  its  intensity  goes  nearer  to 
the  heart  of  the  whole  dark  matter  than 
many  a  moving  sermon.  The  artist's 
abstemiousness  in  Mr.  Crackanthorpe,  the 
refinement  of  his  reticence,  never  chiUed 
his  reader.  "  The  pity  of  it  !  The  pity  of 
it !  "  That  was  always  the  unspoken  yet 
audible  burden  of  his  art.  A  reverence  for 
high  things,  a  pitifulness  over  their  ruin  or 
perversion,  lie  always  latent  beneath  the 
severel3'  faithful  phrases.  Never  do  we  seem 
to  overhear  the  morose  or  saturnine  chuckle, 
"  Such  is  life  "  ;  but  always  a  suggestion  of 


life's  strange  possibilities,  anomalies,  if  you 
wiU,  "  little  ironies."  A  vivacious,  fascinated 
stirring  wonder  at  life's  strangeness  may 
give  an  air  of  indifference  and  equanimity 
amid  matter  perilous  for  handling ;  but 
this  is  not  the  callousness  and  the  coarse- 
ness of  cynicism,  its  cheajj  insolence  and 
contempt.  Sentimental  Studies  showed  a 
change,  rather  than  a  strict  development. 
They  are  more  spacious  and  elaborate, 
richlier  worded  and  of  an  ampler  rhythm. 
Mr.  Crackanthorpe  had  tliree  chief  gifts : 
skill  in  dramatic  narration — a  sense  of 
situation,  a  lively  feeling  for  the  value  and 
interjjretation  of  gesture,  posture,  circum- 
stance ;  secondly,  analytic  skill  in  the 
conception  and  presentment  of  character ; 
thirdly,  descriptive  and  pictorial  power, 
readiness  of  vision,  with  a  faculty  of  sifting 
and  selecting  its  reports.  In  Wreckage,  the 
first  was  paramount,  the  second  sparsely 
used,  the  third  used  witli  singular  restraint 
and  vividness.  The  visible  world  of  nature 
and  man  was  jiresented  by  swift  flashes,  as 
though  to  match  the  nervous,  tense  j)lay  of 
dramatic  episode  and  action.  The  stories 
went  with  an  austere  celerity,  a  kind  of 
suppressed  exhilaration  of  power.  The 
longest  of  the  Sentimental  Studies,  rich  as  it 
is  in  good  things,  has  yet  its  longueurs — 
pages  which  do  not  bite  and  grip,  after  the 
fashion  of  Wreckage,  while  their  sedulous 
psychology,  their  dextrous  searchings  into 
the  motives  of  acts  and  the  significances  of 
emotions,  are  disjjroportionate  to  the  interest 
of  the  situation.  The  writer's  descriptions 
also  waver  between  his  earlier,  electric, 
instantaneous  vision  and  a  new,  patient, 
solicitous  fulness  of  detail.  The  book 
contained  admirable  work ;  but  its  scenes 
and  episodes  in  miniature  were  its  chief 
excellence,  rather  than  its  more  elaborate 
essays.  His  longest  performance,  the  last 
story  in  the  posthumous  Last  Studies,  shows 
that  he  had  it  in  him  to  use  all  his  gifts 
harmoniously  ujion  an  ample  scale  ;  but  it 
is  probable  that  stories  upon  the  scale  of 
"A  Conflict  of  Egoisms"  in  Wreckage,  of 
"  Battledore  and  Shuttlecock  "  in  Sentimental 
Studies,  and  of  the  masterly  "Trevor 
Perkins"  in  Last  Studies,  would  have  re- 
mained the  happiest  and  most  distinctive 
channels  of  his  art.  In  some  thirty  pages 
he  was  master  of  his  ironic  phases  of  Ufe, 
and  could  portray  them  with  a  com- 
passionate humour  playing  over  their 
disillusionments  and  pitiable  futilities.  Em- 
phatically, his  was  not  embittered  pessimism, 
but  a  kind  of  haunting  melancholy  set  at 
the  heart  of  things,  their  dominant  note ; 
he  wrote  of  it  without  protest,  as  without 
exaggeration.  Vignettes,  largely  his  most 
personal  book,  has  no  jaded  Byronism  nor 
weary  Wertherism ;  its  pages  are  fuU  of 
joyousness  and  buoyancy.  But  there  steals 
in  the  note  of  distrust  in  the  stability  of 
happiness  ;  the  sense,  as  he  goes  through 
the  world,  that  this  delight  and  that  pleasure 
are  fatally  precarious.  And  this  sense 
leavens  his  "  cruellest"  work  with  something 
of  gentleness  and  consideration.  "Trevor 
Perkins  "  is  almost  intolerably  successful  in 
its  method :  that  shopman  so  futile,  that 
shopgirl  so  commonplace  ;  his  fragmentarj' 
self -culture  in  "  advanced  thought "  and 
"modern  ideas,"  her  entire   absorption  in 
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frivolous,  innocent  vulgarities ;  the  conjunc- 
tion of  the  impossible  couple,  the  pitiable 
absurdity  of  it  all,  its  touching  and  exasper- 
ating liopelessness  ;  all  this  is  swiftly  shown 
as  in  a  masterpiece  of  compassion,  which 
contains  no  compassionate  word,  and  seems 
to  invite  our  contempt.  "  Cruel "  such  work 
may  be  :  but  it  is  a  curiously  tender  cruelty. 
And,  indeed,  with  all  his  passion  for  liis  art, 
his  strenuous  wrestlings  with  its  difficulties, 
this  was  a  cordial  writer  and  a  very  human  : 
he  smiles  at  his  creatures,  so  weakly  and 
foredoomed,  as  they  play  their  parts  in  the 
divine  and  human  comedy.  He  understands 
their  obscure  griefs  and  troubles,  like  those 
of  a  child  ;  the  strain  of  unsatisfied  desire 
and  dim  want  that  runs  through  even  the 
best  of  life.  There  was  chivalry  in  the 
creator  of  Maurice  Eadford  and  Anthony 
Garstin,  both  willing  to  bear  shame  un- 
deserved for  a  woman's  sake :  there  is 
something  not  wholly  ignoble  in  the 
Cumbrian  parson's  fever  fit  of  passion. 
There  is  sorrow,  but  nothing  of  unworthiness, 
in  this  note  from  Vignettes,  made  by  the  Bay 
of  Salerno. 

"  To  gaze  across  the  black  sweep  of  sea,  ou 
into  the  mystery  of  the  night ;  to  hear  the  rest- 
less waves  slowly  sighing  through  the  darkness, 
as  they  beat  the  rocks  a  thousand  feet  beneath ; 
to  love  a  httle  so,  with  quiet  ijressure  of  hands, 
and  listlessly  to  ponder  on  strange  meanings  of 
life  and  love  and  death. 

"And  so,  amid  a  still  serenity  of  dreamy 
sadness,  to  forget  the  mad  turmoil  of  passion, 
to  grow  indifferent  to  all  desire,  while  the  heart 
fills  full  of  grave  gratitude  towards  an  unknown 
God. 

"  And  then,  once  more,  to  understand  how  life 
is  but  a  little  thing,  and  love  but  a  passionate 
illusion,  and  to  envy  the  sea  her  sighing  ui  the 
days  when  the  end  shall  have  come." 

Side  by  side  with  passages  of  grim,  quick 
irony  in  this  writer's  work  come  passages 
of  aquiet  lyrical  melancholy  and  compassion : 
reveries  fid.1  of  a  wistful  gentleness,  far  too 
moving  to  be  but  youth's  literary  habit  or 
mood  of  sadness.  This  never  failed  him, 
when  he  wrote  of  the  "little  ones"  of  the 
earth,  toilers  in  the  fields  and  in  obscure 
vLUage  places ;  it  breaks  in  upon  his  jjortraits 
of  great  cities  astir  with  noise  and  business 
and  sin.  From  first  to  last — so  mournfully 
brief,  so  early  closed,  a  period  ! — his  writing 
had  in  it  soul,  an  high  distinction  of  tem- 
perament, which,  with  his  technical  power 
and  pains,  makes  us  feel  certain  of  how 
much  was  lost  to  literature  in  the  loss  of 
him.  Ueu,  miserande  puer  !  si  qua  fata  aspera 
rumpas  !  "  Born  for  the  future,  to  the 
future  lost  !  "  We  can  say  but  that, 
with  the  esj)ecial  pain  of  desideriuni.  But 
that  his  accomplished  work,  whatever  be  its 
shortcomings  and  flaws,  will  not  fall  into 
the  obscurity  of  neglect,  is  the  conviction  of 
many  beside  those  friends  to  whom,  by  a 
generous  and  gracious  gift,  for  a  treasured 
possession  and  memorial,  are  dedicated 
"  these  last  fragments  of  his  interrupted 
work." 

Lionel  Johnson. 


WHAT  THE   PEOPLE  READ. 

V. — An  Omnibus  Drivee. 
"  Free  Liberies  !  Free  Liberies !  "  he  said, 
with  a  poke  of  the  whip  and  a  jerk  of  the 
head.  "  Free  Liberies,  supported  by  the 
people  and  enjoyed  by  the  people ;  go  in 
when  yer  like  and  stay  as  long  as  yer  like, 
and  when  you've  got  'em,  why  where  are 
yer?  On  the  top  af  a  'bus  all  day;  and 
the  most  you  can  see  of  a  Free  Libery  is  the 
outside,  and  that  ain't  much  to  look  at." 

He  was  a  cheerful,  garrulous  driver,  and 
had  talked  all  the  way  from  PiceadUly- 
circus,  passing  men  and  manners  in  review. 
But  the  sight  of  four  or  five  demure  young 
women  coming  out  of  the  Free  Library  in 
the  Old  Brompton-road  had  switched  his 
monologue  from  the  treatment  of  motor- 
cars to  the  discussion  of  literature  ;  and  with 
the  stimulus  of  an  occasional  note  of  ex- 
clamation from  me  his  discourse  flowed 
with  scarcely  an  interruption  till  we  reached 
the  Earl's  Coui-t-i'oad. 

Reading  ?  Oh,  yes  ;  as  to  reading,  there 
wasn't  any  man  that  held  with  a  bit  of 
reading  more  than  what  he  did.  See  him 
with  the  People  when  he  had  a  Sunday 
off.  Why,  you  couldn't  get  him  away 
from  it.  Full  of  rich  bits,  it  was,  and 
it  was  a  standing  marvel  where  they  got 
them  all  from.  There  wasn't  any  time 
for  reading  on  a  'bus,  especially  with  these 
bicycles  about,  and  motor-cars,  and  the 
roads  up  every  other  week ;  but  a  chap 
could  get  a  look  at  the  paper  down  at  that 
end — he  nodded  towards  West  Kensington 
— and  nine  times  out  of  ten  there  was  a 
gent  on  the  'bus,  just  where  I  might  be, 
that  had  an  evening  paper  he'd  done  with  ; 
and  I  took  the  hint  with  becoming  prompti- 
tude. But  books?  The  suggestion  gave 
him  a  moment's  pause.  And  then  the  dis- 
course flowed  again.  Oh,  yes,  he'd  read  a 
lot  in  books  when  he  was  at  school ;  all 
about  Queen  Elizabeth — 1588,  he  added, 
with  a  reminiscent  shake  of  the  head — and 
he  had  a  tidy  lot  of  books  at  home  that 
he'd  picked  up  here  and  there,  Barnes's 
Notes  on  the  Four  Gospels  among  them, 
and  a  book  he  had  bought  in  penny  parts, 
that  was  like  a  dictionary — told  you  all 
about  everything.  Ah !  there  was  a  lot  of 
books — he  dared  say  there  was  a  book 
written  pretty  nigh  every  day — but  they  didn't 
come  his  way,  and,  any  way,  they  weren't 
his  line ;  a  man  had  to  earn  his  living ; 
and  he  coiddn't  keep  a  -wife  and  three 
children  reading  books.  Yes,  there  were 
three  youngsters,  all  boys,  the  eldest  thirteen, 
and  just  gone  into  a  gentleman's  family,  but 
sleeping  at  home.  Oh  !  they  didn't  care 
about  books  ;  but  stories  —  Lord  !  you 
should  see  them  when  he  had  an  evening 
free.  Well,  they  were  books  when  you 
came  to  talk  sense.  There  was  the  Switch 
Family  Robinson  that  he'd  had  ever  since  he 
wasn't  higher  than  them  railings,  and  the 
youngsters  liked  hearing  him  read  that 
better  than  tlieir  prizes,  and  they'd  got  a 
lot  of  prizes,  mind  you  !  And  there  was 
another  book  that  he'd  been  given  by  the 
parson's  daughter  at  Luton,  because  he 
knew  such  a  lot  of  poetry;  "A  wet  sheet 
and  a  flowing  sea  "  he  had  recited,  and 
"  For  ever,  never,  never,  for  ever,"  and  the 


parson's  daughter  she  got  married — ^some- 

where  in  the  Injies — and Ever  hear  of 

that  book  ?  About  Jack — and  Peterkin — and 
they  got  wrecked  on  an  island  ?  You 
should  see  how  the  youngsters  liked  it ! 
And  there  was  Bloody  BUI 

"Ah!  I  said,  "I  know  that  book.  It's 
called  The  Coral  Island,  and  it  was  written 
by  Henry  Kingsley." 

That  might  be  ;  anyhow,  if  you  saw  him 
reading  that  to  the  youngsters,  well,  you 
wouldn't  know  him,  hardly.  Meredith  ? 
Hardy?  No,  he  hadn't  heard  of  them. 
Were  they  Ijooks — or  stories  ?  Kij)ling 
Yes,  he  had  heard  something  about  him 
but  he  hadn't  come  his  way  yet.  Anthony 
Hope  ?  Seemed  to  have  heard  the  name 
somewhere.  But,  Lord  !  a  man  who  had  to 
earn  his  living  couldn't  do  much  else. 

"Ah!  Free  Liberies!"  he  said,  as  we 
stopped  at  the  corner  of  the  Earl's  Court- 
road.  "Them  horses  knows  better  than  to 
stop  at  a  Free  Libery."  With  one  hand  he 
untwisted  the  half-penny  evening  paper 
with  which  I  had  supplied  him.  With  the 
other  he  accepted  the  glass  which  an 
aproned  potman  brought  from  the  adjacent 
tavern. 

"  Pulled  it  off  this  time  ? "  asked  the 
potman.  He  handed  down  the  glass  with- 
out a  word,  but  with  two  coppers  inside  it, 
and  the  evening  paper  as  well.  The  con- 
ductor sounded  his  bell,  and  the  'bus  started 
again.  "There's  some  chaps,"  he  said, 
"  does  too  much  reading.  It  ain't  'ealthy 
to  read  too  much." 


PRINTERS'   ERRORS. 

A  New  Aj^thology. 

We  suppose  that  there  is  nothing  joyous 
or  amusing  in  a  printer's  error  as 
such.  It  is  a  check  and  an  annoyance 
when  you  discover  it  in  time.  When 
you  do  not,  and  it  goes  into  print,  it 
becomes  a  type  of  sin.  For  there  it  re- 
mains, inexpugnable,  unforgettable !  One 
printer's  error,  or  three,  in  an  article — which 
is  the  most  annoying  ?  It  would  be  hard  to 
say.  A  single  mistake,  and  that  mistake 
confined  to  a  single  letter,  may  pursue  you 
through  crowded  mart  and  busy  street, 
and  go  to  bed  with  you  for  a  whole  week. 
Mr.  Charles  T.  Jacobi,  who  has  just  issued 
an  amusing  collection  of  printers'  errors  and 
facetim,  under  the  title  of  Gesta  Typographica 
(Elkin  Mathews),  tells  us  that  a  French 
writer  committed  suicide  when  he  found 
three  hundred  printer's  errors  in  a  work  he 
had  carefully  revised.  The  mistakes  were 
all  the  work  of  a  too  zealous  proof-reader. 
Very  illogicaUy,  he  refrained  from  murder- 
ing the  reader,  and  took  his  own  life 
instead.  It  must  be  allowed  on  his  behalf 
that  no  kind  of  error  is  so  maddening  to  a 
writer  as  the  inserted  error.  It  is  hard  to 
forgive  a  printer's  reader  who  does  not  save 
you  from  ignominy  when  you  have  passed  an 
obvious  mis-spelling ;  but  it  is  ten  times 
harder  to  forgive  the  reader  who  turns  critic 
at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  revises  your 
composition  as  it  goes  to  machine.  Mr. 
William  Black  has  told  us  how  the  printers 
insisted,  after  he  had  made  the  correction 
three  times,  on  making  one  of  Ms  heroines 
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die  of  "  opinion "  instead  of  "  opium." 
"  What  is  tliis,"  exclaimed  a  compositor 
wIlo  was  expecting  to  be  promoted  to  a 
readership  shortly  :  "  '  Sermons  in  stones, 
books  in  the  running  brooks ! '  Impossible  ! 
He  means,  of  course,  '  Sermons  in  books, 
and  stones  in  the  running  brooks.'  "  And 
a  new  reading  of  Shakespeare  appeared 
next  morning.  A  sporting  compositor  thought 
"  Cricket  on  the  Hearth  "  must  be  a  slip  of 
the  pen.  He  made  it  "  Cricket  on  the 
Heath,"  and,  says  Mr.  Jacobi,  who  must 
have  his  wheeze,  "  another  gray  hair  was 
added  to  the  editor's  whitening  head."  A 
writer  on  angling  had  the  joy  of  seeing  his 
sentence,  "  the  young  salmon  are  beginning 
to  run,"  printed  "  the  young  salmon  are 
beginning  to  swim "  ;  another  thoughtful 
compositor  having  been  at  work.  Happier 
was  the  transformation  of  the  sentence, 
"  Bring  me  my  toga,"  into  "  Bring  me  my 
togs." 

We  strike  a  less  subtle  vein  of  humour 
in  the  story  of  the  editor  who  wrote 
during  an  election:  "The  battle  is  now 
opened";  the  compositor  spelt  "battle" 
with  an  "  o,"  and  the  other  side  said,  of 
course,  that  they  had  suspected  it  from  the 
first.  It  was  by  a  similar  mistake  that  the 
late  Baker  Pasha,  who  might  fairly  be 
described  as  a  "battle-scarred  veteran,"  was 
called  a  "battle-scared  veteran,"  the  libel 
being  by  no  means  purged  when  the  news- 
paper called  the  gallant  officer  a  "  bottle- 
scarred  veteran."  Some  of  Mr.  Jacobi's 
stories  are  to  be  taken  cum  grano  salis ;  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  they  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  coming,  vaguely,  from  "  the 
provinces  "  ;  but  the  stories  that  need  most 
salt  need  least  apology.  Owing  to  an  error 
in  printing,  the  announcement,  "  A  sailor, 
going  to  sea,  his  wife  desires  the  prayers  of 
the  congregation,"  became  "A  sailor  going 
to  see  his  wife  desires  the  prayers  of  the 
congregation."  It  is  not  necessary  to  believe 
this  in  order  to  enjoy  it.     The  statement, 

' '  Messrs. 's  Preserves  cannot  be  beaten, " 

was  rather  vitiated  as  an  advertisement  by 
the  omission  of  "  b "  in  the  last  word. 
"  Decidedly  unpleasant "  was  the  t3^o- 
graphiical  error  which  made  a  portion  of 
certain  wedding  invitations  read,  "  Your 
presents  are  requested."  They  were  desired, 
no  doubt,  but  "  Your  presence  is  re- 
quested "  was  the  intended  message.  More 
innocently  gay  was  the  newspaper  report 
which  said  that  the  London  express  had 
knocked  down  a  cow  and  cut  it  into 
"  calves." 

Mr.  Jacobi  tells  his  stories  with  trimmings 
galore,  none  perhaps  very  new.  There  are,  for 
instance,  certain  dismissal  stories.  "  You've 
ruined  me,"  said  the  Editor  ;  "  I  wrote  that 

when  Mrs. lectured  on  dress  she  wore 

nothing  that  was  remarkable.  You  have 
printed  it :  '  She  wore  nothing.  That  was 
remarkable !  '  Get  your  money  and  go." 
Howbeit,  compositors  are  not  dismissed  for 
mistakes  of  that  kind.  A  manager  can  hardly 
dismiss  a  man  who  lias  merely  added  to  the 
gaiety  of  "  the  provinces."  To  many  people 
the  abundance  of  printers'  errors  is  still  a 
mystery.  It  would  cease  to  be  so  if  they 
paid  a  daily  visit  to  a  composing  room  for 
one  week.  The  dim  light,  the  oppressive 
air,    and    the   delirious   handwritings   with 


which  a  compositor  has  to  contend  are  expla- 
nation enough.  Mere  man  cannot  reduce 
chaos  to  order  at  one  stroke,  and  to  reduce 
chaos  to  order  is  the  compositor's  perpetual 
task.  No  wonder  he  ranks  badly  in  the 
tables  of  longevity.  No  wonder  if  he  is 
missed  at  his  case  some  foggy  morning, 
like  the  poor  "  comp."  of  whom  his  own 
companions  declared,  in  a  trade  organ,  that 
they  had  "docked  his  beer,"  when,  alas!  it 
was  his  "bier"  they  had  "  decked." 
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BOOK  HUNGER  IN  THE  EAST  END. 

ON  a  November  night,  when  the  fog 
is  rolling  up  from  Essex,  and  the 
coloured  lamps  of  the  tramcars  slide  like 
ships'  lights  into  the  gloom,  the  Mile  End- 
road  is  the  place  in  wliich  to  feel  the  vastness 
of  London.  Suddenly,  breaking  the  miles 
of  brick,  the  People's  Palace  is  beaming  on 
your  left.  Its  outstanding  clock-tower, 
electrically  lighted  approaches,  and  mosaics 
of  warmly  coloured  bills  annoimcing  classes, 
concerts,  meetings,  and  what  not,  make  it  a 
village  of  light.  Three  nights  ago  I  sought 
the  secretary,  Mr.  C.  E.  Osborn,  and  he  was 
good  enough  to  tell  me  something  about  the 
Palace  Library.  I  was  surprised  to  find 
that  it  is  not  a  lending  library. 

"No;  we  have  not  come  to  that,"  said 
Mr.  Osborn,  as  we  walked  through  a 
gorgeous  show  of  chrj'santhemums  grown  in 
the  back  gardens  of  Stepney,  Poplar,  and 
Canning  Town;  "but  you  are  aware,  per- 
haps, that  we  are  in  treaty  with  the  Vestry 
of  Mile  End  Old  Town  for  the  conversion  of 
the  library  into  a  Public  Free  Library  for 
Mile  End." 

"Yes,  I  have  heard  something  of  the 
kind.  What  is  the  position '?  "  I  asked,  as 
we  entered  the  large  octagonal  library.  I 
was  surprised  by  its  handsome  architectural 
features.  Tlie  room  is  arranged  somewhat 
on  the  plan  of  the  British  Museum  Reading 
Room,  but  it  is  of  course  smaller ;  and  not 
much  provision  is  made  for  writing.  News- 
paper stands  encircle  the  room  ;  within  there 
are  tables  for  readers ;  and  the  innermost 
circle  is  occupied  by  the  librarian's  desk 
and  counter.  A  high  gaUery  runs  round 
the  building,  giving  access  to  the  bookshelves 
b}'  attendants  ;  and  every  now  and  again  you 
are  astonished  to  see  a  substantial  mahogany 
l)Ox  travel  from  the  circumferential  gallery 
down  to  the  centre  of  the  room.  It  suggests 
levitation,  precipitation,  and  Mahatmas, 
until  you  perceive  a  wire.  By  this  device 
for  conveying  books  from  the  shelves  to 
the  counter,  where  they  are  awaited  by 
readers,  much  labour  is  saved.  I  have 
said  the  room  is  architecturally  handsome  ; 
it  is  also  fairly  well  supplied  with  pictures, 
among  which  Mr.  F.  Goodall,  R.A.'s  large 
painting,  "  By  the  Sea  of  Galilee,"  has  a 
conspicuous  place.  Moreover,  I  shall  have 
to  visit  the  People's  Palace  again,  if  only 
to  study  a  splendid  old  maji  of  East  London 
of  a  hundred  years  ago,  or,  at  least,  of  a 
date  when  to  speak  of  Mile  End  Old  Town 
would  not  have  seemed  an  anachronism. 
Each  angle  of  the  octagon  is  adorned  with  a 


bust.  The  eight  men  thus  honoured  in  the 
People's  Palace  Library  are  Johnson,  Milton, 
Shakesj)eare,  Chaucer,  Dryden,  Scott,  Words- 
worth, and  B3'ron.  I  gathered  from  Mr. 
Osborn  that  the  trustees  of  the  Palace 
are  anxious  to  take  advantage  of  the 
fact  that  the  inliabitants  of  Mile  End  Old 
Town  have  demanded  a  Free  Lending 
Library.  The  trustees  would  like  to  place 
this  large  and  well-adapted  room  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Vestry,  together  with  its  13,000 
books,  for  £100  a  year.  In  this  sum  would 
be  included  payment  for  lighting,  heating, 
and  cleaning.  The  Vestry,  or  certain  mem- 
bers, raise  objections,  and  the  negotiations 
are  somewhat  dragging.  Meanwhile,  the 
East  End  people  pour  through  the  library 
turnstiles  all  day  and  all  evening,  and 
testify  by  their  numbers  to  the  hunger  for 
good  reading  which  prevails  down  East. 

"  Well,  then,"  I  said  to  Mr.  Osborn, 
"  this  is  not  a  lending  library  ;  and  the 
reading  that  is  done  here  is  done  at  these 
tables,  by  the  people  whom  I  see  occupying 
them  now  ?  " 

"  That  is  so.     The  reading  is  done  here." 

"  Can  you  give  me  an  idea  of  the  kind  of 
books  which  are  called  for  in  a  single  typical 
week  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  and  Mr.  Osborn  placed  in 
my  hands  a  carefully  kept  book  from 
which  I  took  the  following  figures.  These 
show  the  number  of  books  called  for  in  the 
various  departments  of  Uteratvire,  in  one 
week,  by  the  People's  Palace  readers. 


Fiction 

...  444 

Science 

...     30 

History             

]\IiseeUaneous  ... 

...  29 
...     29 

General  Reference 

...     23 

Pine  Arts         

...     22 

Travels 

...     20 

Technological 

Biography 

Poetry               

English  Literature     . . . 

...  18 
...     16 

...  15 
...     14 

Philosophy 
Mathematics 

...  12 
...     12 

Theology          

...     10 

Languages 

...     10 

Total 


704 


Mr.  Osborn  gave  me  to  understand  that 
the  demand  for  poetry  in  the  above  week 
was  unusually  heavj'  for  some  reason :  "  We 
have  very  little  demand  for  Poetry,  as  a 
general  rule." 

"  And  how  many  people  come  here  in  a 
week." 

"  Ten  thousand  and  more.  Of  course,  a 
great  many  come  only  to  read  the  papers  and 
periodicals.  We  are  open,  you  know,  on 
Sundays  after  three  o'clock ;  and  a  great 
many  lonely  men  and  women  come  here 
then,  to  kill  time.  We  have  a  big  rush 
every  morning  when  we  open  at  half-isast 
eight.  Hundreds  of  men  are  then  taking 
the  breakfast  hour,  and  are  anxious  to  see 
the  morning  paper." 

"I  see  that  you  have  been  compelled  to 
place  a  notice  up  warning  readers  of  the 
legal  consequences  of  malicious  injury  to 
property." 

"  Yes  ;  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  has  been 
necessary,  though  the  cases  of  such  injury 
have  not  been  manj',  considering  that  an}'- 
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body  may  walk  in  here  at  his  pleasure. 
Advertisements  are  cut  out  of  newspapers ; 
it  is  rarely  anything  worse  than  that.  About 
twelve  months  ago  a  page  of  the  Duihi 
Chronicle  used  to  disappear  morning  after 
morning — always  the  same  page — and  it 
vanished  with  clockwork  regularity.  I  had 
a  watch  kept ;  and  we  had  to  make  a  police- 
court  example  of  the  offender.  The  curious 
thing  was,  that  the  man  offered  no  sort  of 
excuse  for  his  depredations." 

"Are  you  able  to  keep  the  library  sup- 
plied with  the  newer  literature  ?  " 

"No,  I  am  sorry  to  say  we  are  not.  We 
are  about  four  years  behindhand.  The  fact 
is,  that  the  library  suffers  by  reason  of  the 
great  cost  of  other  departments.  We  have 
technical  classes  for  two  or  three  thousand 
men  and  boys,  and  the  maintenance  of  these 
is  a  very  costly  matter.  The  Hbrary  is  un- 
doubtedly pinched  ;  and  that  is  one  reason 
why  I  am  anxious  to  see  it  converted  into 
a  Public  Lending  Library  under  the  Act." 

w.  w. 


THE  PUBLISHING  SEASON. 
Some  Interesting  Figures. 

The  Author  has  a  very  good  statistician  on  its 
staff.  This  writer  has  just  made  an  analysis 
of  the  books  of  this  season.  The  results 
are  interesting,  and  we  make  the  following 
abstract  of  the  very  full  table  pulilished  by 
our  contemporary.  Here,  for  example,  are 
the  totals  of  various  classes  of  books  newly 
published  or  now  in  preparation. 

Theological  221 

Classical     ...         ...         ..•         ■••     If^l 

Mathematics         o'l 

Scientific 214 

History  and  Biography 243 

20 


Poetry        

..       86 

Fiction       

..     506 

Drama 

..       23 

Architecture 

..       17 

Art 

31 

Music          

3 

Letters  and  Eeminiseences 

71 

Children's  Books  . . . 

..     178 

Literature  ... 

45 

Sports         

...       48 

Total 

..  1,941 

Our  contemporary's  figures  also  show  the 
number  of  books  issued  by  respective  iirms. 
Here  is  the  list  of  firms  issuing  more  than 
fifty  books  this  autumn  : 


MacmiUan  &  Co 

93 

Cambridge  University  Press 

92 

Cassell&Co 

74 

Chatto  &  Windus 

70 

Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co. 

66 

Clarendon  Press 

64 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

61 

Methuen  &  Co 

59 

Sampson  Low,  Marstou  &  Co.  .. 

57 

W.  Heinemann 

56 

Bliss,  Sands  &  Co 

54 

S.  W.  Partridge 

53 

Apropos  of  the  ever-growing  list  of  new 
pubUahers,  the  writer  remarks :  "  There 
are  now  sixty-five  on  the  list.  It  is  begin- 
ning, in  fact,  to  be  found  out  that  publish- 
ing is  about  the  best  business  going." 


AN  ACADEMY  OF  LETTERS. 


FUETHEE    COEEESPONDENCE 

[//(  liis  letter  last  week  Mr.  O.  Bernard  Shaiu 
remarhed :  "7  think  an  Academy  of  Letters 
should  consist  exclusively  of  men  of  letters — that 
is  to  say,  men  ivho  ivrite  for  the  sake  of  writing, 
and  not  men  who  use  the  pen  solely  in  order  to 
con  fey  information  or  spread  ideas."  In  the 
letter  that  follows  Mr.  Shatv  expands  this  idea 
hy  our  request  ] 


Sir, — All  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  get 
your  Academy  composed  exclusively  of  men 
of  letters  is  to  strike  out  of  your  list 
about  sixteen  names  cf  eminent  men  or 
popular  novelists  and  dramatists  who  are 
clearly  not  eligible,  and  replace  them  with 
the  best  sixteen  of  the  names  which  have 
been  suggested  by  your  correspondents  ;  and 
even  then  you  will  be  astonished  at  the  obvious- 
ness of  some  of  the  men  whom  both  you  and 
your  correspondents  have  overlooked.  For 
inst.ance,  F.  J.  Furuivall,  W.  M.  Eossetti,  and 
Buxton  Forman.  No  man  has  such  a  record  to 
show  for  disinterested  hard  work,  both  as 
practical  literary  scholar  and  militant  propa- 
gandist of  literature  as  Fumivall :  to  omit  him 
would  be  to  take  the  side  of  the  Hteraiy  snobs 
and  faineants  against  the  literary  doers  and 
fighters.  Again,  there  is  Prof.  Eobert  Tyrrell, 
an  almost  glaiingly  eligible  academician,  whom 
nobody  has  mentioned.  There  is  Mr.  W.  S. 
Lilly,  who  should  be  included  for  many  reasons. 
There  is  Mr.  Ellis,  the  author  of  the  Shelley 
Concordaiice ;  and  Mr.  Thomas  Tyler,  who  has 
dona  most  of  the  real  work  that  has  been 
accompHshed  in  reading  the  riddle  of  Shake- 
speare's Sonnets,  and  divined  the  rest.  There 
is  Mr.  Eowbotham,  whose  History  of  Music 
marked  him  out  as  a  literary  virtuoso  of  the 
first  order.  The  claims  of  Mr.  Churton  CoUins 
are  pretty  evident ;  and  Mr.  Frank  Hams  is 
only  disqualified  by  the  need  for  keeping  him 
outside  to  t«k«  the  custodians  into  custody  on 
occasion.  Add  those  names  suggested  by  your 
correspondents,  which  you  clearly  omitted 
only  by  oversight :  Dr.  Gamett,  of  the  British 
Museum,  Stopford  Brooke,  Frederic  Harrison, 
Theodore  Watts-Dimton,  VernonLee,  Mr.  Sidney 
Liee,eAitoT  oi  the  Dictio}iary  of  National  Biogra])hy 
(who  ought  to  be  a  member  ex  ojficio),  and  Prof. 
Dowden ;  and  you  have  your  sixteen  replacers 
for  the  sixteen  least  ehgible  in  your  own  list, 
with  as  many  more  suggestions  still  available 
to  save  you  fromhavingtofallbackon  theflagrant 
misuse  of  your  chairs  as  superfluous  booty  for 
people  who  have  written  famous  books.  I  see 
that  Captain  Mahan  has  been  suggested :  the 
wonder  is  that  Lord  Eoberts  escaped,  so  Httle 
do  most  professional  authors  seem  to  understand 
what  is  meant  by  an  Academy  of  Letters. 

A  very  obvious  politician,  whom  nobody 
seems  to  have  thought  of,  is  Mr  Leonard 
Courtney.  If  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  Mr.  Balfour, 
and  Lord  Rosebery  are  included — and  I  see  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  be — Mr.  H.  M. 
Hyndmau  has  parallel  claims,  in  addition  to 
that  of  being  a  very  brilliant  ppnman.  And 
what  about  Mr.  Greenwood  ?  Would  anyone 
question  Prof.  York  Powell's  eligibility  ?  If 
the  most  characteristic  of  the  modem  democratic 
developments  of  poetiy  is  to  be  represented, 
Mr.  Edward  Carpenter  is  available.  In  short, 
if  you  take  your  list,  my  list,  and  the  sugges- 
tions of  your  other  correspondents,  you  wi'l  be 
able  to  make  two  Academies  out  of  them,  both 
better  than  the  one  you  suggest. 

How  would  it  do  to  elect  twenty  by  voting 
on  the  Hare  system,  conferring  the  franchise,  to 
the  best  of  your  judgment,  on  all  whom  you 
think  worthy  of  it,  and  then  let  the  twenty 
co-opt  their  colleagues  ?  -  Yours  truly, 

G.  Bernard  Shaw. 


London  :  Nov.  17,  1897. 

Sib, — Those  of  your  readers  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  suggested  Academy  of  Letters 
should  certainly  read  the  paper  entitled  "  An 
Election  at  the  English  Academy,"  which 
appeared  anonymously  in  the  Fortniijhly  Reoiew 
in  1891,  and  after  being  attributed  to  various 
well-known  writers  was  included  by  Mr. 
Edmund  Gosse  in  his  Questions  at  Issue,  pub- 
lished in  1893. 

This  "Lucianic  Sketch  "  takes  the  form  of  a 
letter  from  one  of  the  Forty  to  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  E.EA.,  Samoa,  describing  a  meeting 
which  had  been  held  to  fiU  a  vacancy  in  the 
original  numbers  caused  by  the  death  of  King- 
lake,  at  which  meeting  thirty- seven  members 
had  attended,  the  only  absentee  besides  Steven- 
son himself  having  been  Mr.  Euskiii.  The 
election  was  originally  supposed  to  lie  between 
Thomas  Hardy  and  Samuel  Rawson  Gardiner, 
but  it  transpires  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury has  been  nominated  at  the  last  moment,  a 
fact  which  is  generally  deplored,  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  feariug  that  "he  will  not  have  more 
than — than — perhaps  one  vote." 

The  result  of  the  election  is  that  the  Arch- 
bishop is  triumphantly  elected  on  the  first 
ballot ! 

The  following  is  the  list  of  the  members 
firming  the  English  Academy  in  1891,  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  introduced  into  the 
sketch : 

Stevenson.  Freeman. 

Kinglake  (deceased).        Froude 
Ruskin.  Lord  Salisbury. 

Max  MiiUer.  Lord  Cross  (?) 

Seeley.  Huxley. 

Lecky.  TyndaU. 

Besant.  Dr.  Martineau. 

Black.  Irving. 

H.  Spencer.  Lord  Wolseley. 

Lord  Lytton.  Meredith. 

A.  J.  Balfour.  Blackmore. 

Lang.  Jowett. 

Leighton.  Swinburne. 

Jebb.  Wm.  Morris. 

Leslie  Stephen.  Tennyson. 

Glad-stono.  F.  Harrison. 

Bishop  of  Oxford.  Cardinal  Manning. 

Sala.  Parrar. 

Duke  of  Argyll.  John  Morley. 

Lord  Selbome. 
And  the  writer  of  the  letter. 

Mr.  Gosse  says  in  the  preface  to  his  book 
that  "  already  death  has  been  busy  with  my 
ideal  Academy,  and  no  dreamer  of  1893  could 
smumon  together  quite  so  admirable  a  company 
as  was  still  citable  in  1891."  On  reading  the  list 
at  the  present  time,  the  loss  in  six  years  strikes 
one  as  being  quite  remarkable. — I  am,  yours 
faithfully, 

J.  E.  P.  H. 


St.  Margaret's  Lodge.  Kilburn  : 
Nov.  12,  1897. 

Sir,  —  I  have  been  spending  a  few  hours 
to-day  in  carefully  going  over  the  names 
suggested  by  you,  and  your  correspondents,  on 
the  subject  of  an  Academy  of  Letters. 

I  find  there  are  six  names  which  have  not  had 
one  single  objection  raised  against  them — they 
are  John  Morley,  A.  C.  Swinburne,  Thomas 
Hardy,  Leslie  Stephen,  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  8.  R. 
Gardiner— and  to  these  I  must  add  the  name  of 
J.  A.  H.  Murray,  because  I  was  the  only 
objector,  and  although  as  editor  of  the  New 
Dictionary  is  the  only  connexion  in  which  I 
know  Dr.  Murray's  name,  that  alone  was 
sufficient  for  me  to  include  his  name  in  the 
list  I  sent  you  sup:gesting  eighty  as  the 
number  of  members  for  the  foundation  of  the 
Academy. 

Now,  Sir,  I  find  there  are  seven  names,  with 
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only  one  objector  each  —  these  are  George 
Meredith,  W.  W.  Skeat,  G.  O.  Trevelyan, 
E.  D.  Blackmore,  Herbert  Spencer,  Bishop 
Creighton,  and  Bishop  Stubbs.  Therefore  I 
think  that  we  shall  be  agreed  on  at  lea'it  fourteen 
out  of  the  forty  members  of  the  Academy,  as  I 
take  one  objection  need  not  count. 

In  addition  to  these,  I  think  you  must  allow 
me  the  pleasure  of  seeing  included  the  following 
four  names  supported  by  at  least  two  other 
correspondents  besides  myself.  I  give  the 
names  below,  with  the  number  of  supporters  : 
Max  MiiUer  (live  ),  James  Martineau,  Frederic 
Harrison  (four),  Walter  Besant  (three).  If  you 
wiU  allow  these  names  to  pass  we  shall  be 
agreed  upon  eighteen  members,  and  I  think 
I  may  safely  add  the  following,  on  account  of 
the  objections  to  them  being  captious  criticism  : 
W.  E.  Gladstone,  John  RusHn,  James  Bryce, 
Andrew  Lang,  William  Archer,  and  Rudyard 
Kipling. 

A  "  Lonely  Reader  "  objects  to  critics  being 
included,  yet  Sardou,  Sully-Prudhomme,  Pran- 
(j^ois  Coppee,  and  others  of  the  French 
Academy  (Academie  Fran(,'aise)  are  as  keen 
critics  as  Andrew  Lang  or  William  Archer, 
and  still  are  members  of  the  Academy. 

Five  other  names  included  in  your  list,  have 
been  blackballed  (if  I  may  use  the  term)  in  the 
following  manner :  Duke  of  Argyll,  George 
Macdonald,  and  A.  W.  Pinero  (three),  Aubrey 
de  Vere  and  W.  E.  Henley  (two) ;  but  I 
feel  convinced  that  a  larger  correspondence 
than  that  published  by  you  to-day  wiU  induce 
you  to  retain  the  names  mentioned,  in  which 
case  twenty-nine  names  will  be  decided  upon  ; 
but  if  the  Duke  of  Argyll  and  Aubrey  de  Vere 
do  not  maintain  their  places  (and  I  consider 
them  the  least  likely),  I  think  Henry  Sidgwick 
and  William  Watson  (four  votes)  should  be 
"placed"  in  their  stead,  and,  in  any  case,  all 
four  will,  I  think,  in  the  end  be  included  in  the 
list  of  forty  Immortals. 

This  now  leaves  fifteen  names  of  your 
original  list  which  have  been  criticised.  I  give 
a  list  of  new  names  suggested  by  one  or  more 
correspondents  : 

Ed.  Caird,  Robinson  EUis,  A.  J.  Balfour, 
Bishop  Westcott  (three  votes)  ;  Prof.  Cour- 
thorpe.  Prof.  Saintsbury,  Dean  FaiTar,  Lord 
Acton,  Oscar  Wilde,  Alfred  Austin,  Capt. 
Mahan,  Watts-Dunton,  Prof.  Mahaffy,  Augustin 
Birrell,  Prof.  Dowden,  Samuel  Smiles,  Francis 
Galton,  Russell  Wallace,  David  Masson,  Gold- 
win  Smith,  J.  G.  Geikie,  Bishop  Barry,  St. 
George  Mivart,  Stopford  Brooke,  Henry  Wace, 
Charles  Dilke,  Archibald  Sayce  (two  votes). 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  name  any  more,  so 
many  seem  equally  entitled  to  be  placed ;  and 
I  think.  Sir,  you  will  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  the  nujnber  of 
members  at  foimdation  eighty,  as  I  sxiggested 
in  ray  last  letter. — Very  faithfully  yours, 

John  E.  Yerbury. 

Eyde,  I.  of.  W.  :  Nov.  14,  1897. 

Sir, — Many  are  reading  the  expressions  of 
opinion  on  your  scheme  with  fear  and  hope — 
taking  it  seriously.  As  one  of  these,  may  I 
express  an  opinion  myself  ? 

Like  most  of  your  correspondents,  I  think 
your  list,  on  the  whole,  a  good  one,  but  should 
like  to  see  Lord  Acton,  the  Bishop  of  Durham, 
Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  Mr.  George  Gissing, 
and  the  author  of  (.'om-t  Roi/al  and  Mehrdah 
included. 

I  think  one  of  your  correspondents  touches 
most  admirably,  though  perhaps  unconsciously, 
the  greatest  of  your  difficulties.  "  I  would  not 
give  one  chapter  of  Tora  Jones"  he  says,  "  for 
a  wilderness  of  Srntimfntnl  Tnmmifs."  No  one 
is  likely  to  demand  the  sacrifice.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  have  read  these  books  to  see  the  further 
weakness  of  your  correspondent's  argiunent,  for 


yours  is  not  a  question  of  exchange  and  com- 
parison as  between  the  dead  and  the  living. 
And  if  there  should  ever  be  a  thousand  good 
books  in  the  world,  we  have  room  for  them 
all.  But  your  correspondent  voices  a  senti- 
ment common,  no  doubt,  to  a  majority  of 
would-be  Academy-builders — a  sentiment  you 
are  not  likely  to  regard  as  a  deterrent,  for,  in 
any  case,  you  will  never  satisfy  everybody. — 
Yours,  &c.,  Herbert  Morrah. 


Nov.  13,  1897. 

Sir,  —  The  following  important  names 
are  omitted  from  your  list  :  Edward  Caird 
(Master  of  BaUiol),  Prof.  Henry  Sidgwick,  Mr. 
F.  H.  Bradley  (the  great  philosopher),  Prof. 
Alfred  Marshall  (the  greatest  of  our  political 
economists),  Piincipal  Lloyd  Morgan,  Lord 
Kelvin,  Lord  Rayleigh,  Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace, 
Lord  Acton,  William  Watson,  John  Davidson, 
Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour,  Dr.  James  Ward  (the  great 
psychologist).  Dr.  Henry  Jackson  (the  distin- 
guished Platonist),  Dr.  James  Martineau,  Mr. 
Francis  Galton.  A.  R.  M. 


University  of  Edinburgh :  Nov.  IJ. 
Sib, — The  provisional  list  published  in  your 
issue  of  the  6th  seems,  the  longer  one  considers 
it,  in  many  ways  admirable  and  ingenious.  It 
certainly  contrives  what  must  be  almost  an 
essential  premiss,  that  such  a  body  should 
display  the  soundest  probabib'ties  of  self- 
respect.  But  it  excludes  a  few  names  that  not 
only  satisfy  this  requirement  to  the  full,  but 
are,  one  may  be  allowed  to  think,  of  an  in- 
dividual weight  and  distinction  that  demand 
recognition.  One  can  hardly  overlook  Lord 
Acton,  Mr.  F.  Harrison,  Mr.  Robert  Bridges,  and 
Prof.  Mapson ;  while  Dr.  Garnett,  Prof. 
Dowden,  and  Mr.  George  Gissing  have  much 
to  be  said  for  them,  and  if  the  Academy's 
functions  are  to  be  purely  judicial,  Prof. 
Saintsbury  is  a  real  omission.  As  regards  the 
names  that  might  be  deleted,  one  hardly  would 
dogmatise,  but  Dr.  Salmon.  Rev.  A.  Gasquet, 
Duke  of  Argyll,  and  W.  S.  Gilbert  seem  among 
the  likeliest. — Yours  faithfully, 

John  Purves. 


[Among  the  letters  that  have  appeared  in  the 
daily  press  apropos  of  our  suggested  list  for 
an  Academy  of  Letters,  we  may  quote  the 
following  practical  proposal  by  Mr.  P.  H. 
Trench.  The  communication,  of  which  this  is 
an  extract,  was  published  in  the  Daily  News  :] 

' '  Let  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  as  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  nominate  a  small  committee  of,  say, 
six  or  eight  men  of  letters,  who  would  indis- 
putably be  members  of  any  academy. 

'  Let  these  themselves  freely  nominate  the 
remainder  of  the  body,  proceeding  on  the  two 
principles  that  the  w^rk  to  be  honoured  must 
be,  in  any  case,  good  literature — that  is, 

"  ( 1 )  It  must  be  couched  in  a  language  which, 
however  original,  shall  in  itself  be  noble, 
admirable,  and  sincere. 

"  (2)  In  substance  these  works  must  be  works 
faithful  to  the  serious  truths  of  the  imagination 
and  intelligence.  (This  definition  would  in- 
clude such  purely  emotional  work  as  that  of 
Pierre  Loti,  with  the  intellectual  books  of  Dr. 
Martineau.) 

"  (3)  Let  this  body  meet  periodically  for  dis- 
cussion in  rooms  in  Burlington  House,  if  no 
other  house  can  be  assigned  to  them. 

"  (4)  Let  them  consider  it  their  duty  to  protect 
the  honour  of  British  literature  ;  to  promote 
and  encourage  literary  talent ;  to  confer  dis- 
tinguishing marks  of  merit  on  literary  works 
which  have  been  previously  published  for  at 
least  a  year ;  and  to  advise  Ministers  (who  are 
at  present  without  proper  advice)  in  the  award 
of  pensions  out  of  the  funds  already  existing 


for  that  purpose.  The  issue  of  a  brief  annual 
gazette  would  be  a  useful  part  of  their  func- 
tions. 

"  As  regards  endowment  for  this  body,  I  con- 
ceive that  beyond  the  provision  of  a  house  for 
meeting  there  had  better  be  little  or  none. 
But  on  that  score  certainly  there  need  be  no 
difficidty  in  this  country." 


Mr.  Robertson  Lawson  writes  : — "  May 
I  add  my  humble  testimony  to  the  general 
approval  of  your  list  of  Immortals — with  one 
addition  ?  Surely  as  a  novelist  Marion 
Crawford  is  worthy  of  a  place." 


THE   WEEK. 


An  average  week.  We  select  three  books 
for  special  mention. 

Sucii  a  book  as  New  Letters  of  Napoleon  1. 
carries  its  justification  in  its  title.  These 
letters  are  translated  by  Lady  Marj'  Lloyd, 
who  prefaces  them  with  this  interesting' 
explanation. 

"  It  is  well  known  to  all  students  of  Napo- 
leon's history  that  the  collected  Letters  pub- 
lished in  Paris,  under  the  direction  of  the  Com- 
mission appointed  by  Napoleon  III.  to  edit  and 
arrange  his  uncle's  Correspondence,  were  by 
no  means  comi>lete.  Interesting  and  valuable 
as  the  twenty-eight  volumes  are,  they  are  often 
reticent  just  where  the  reader  most  wishes  for 
illumination.  The  causes  of  their  lacume  are  not 
far  to  seek.  The  work  was  to  be  a  sort  of 
literary  Vendome  Column,  setting  forth  the 
glory  and  the  greatness  of  the  chef  de  famille. 
The  appointment  of  Prince  Napoleon  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Committee  ensured  the  suppression 
not  only  of  evidence  that  might  reflect  un- 
pleasantly on  Napoleon's  personal  character, 
but  of  anything  that  might  dim  the  lustre  of 
the  Napoleon  epic  as  a  whole,  by  detracting 
from  the  dignity  of  his  nearest  relatives  and 
most  trusted  agents.  The  Commission  accord- 
ingly set  aside  many  letters  of  extraordinary 
interest — -letters  dealing  with  Napoleon's  re- 
lations with  his  own  family,  his  violent  conflict 
with  the  Pope,  his  high-handed  methods  for  the 
Gallicising  of  conquered  States,  or  containing 
trenchant  criticisms  on  the  capacity  and  con- 
duct of  famous  generals  and  highly  placed 
officials." 

When  it  is  said  that  the  Letters  contained 
in  this  volume  are  precisely  those  which 
were  suppressed  by  the  French  Commission 
it  will  be  seen  that  their  piquancy  is 
guaranteed.  Cromwell  insisted  that  his 
historic  wart  should  appear  in  his  portrait. 
This  volume  emphasises  the  warts  and 
blemishes  in  Napoleon's  features. 


Dr.  Augustus  Jessopp  has  written  a 
biography  of  Jolm  Donne.  It  is  delight- 
edly short — it  contains  231  pages — but  the 
publishers  have  heen  not  the  less  careful  to 
make  the  volume  light  in  the  hand.  Dr. 
Jessopp  is  an  old  disciple  of  Donne,  with  this 
curious  flaw  in  his  allegiance,  that  he  has 
never  cared  greatly  for  Donne's  poetry.  Of 
Donne  the  divine  Dr.  Jessopp  has  been  a 
student  for  fifty  j'ears.  In  18.5.5  lie  issued 
a  reprint  of  Donne's  Enmijs  in  Divinity,  and 

"  the  critics  said  th>it  the  volume  was  ab  urdly 
overloaded  with  foolish  notes  and  an  unnecessary 
display  of  learning.  I  think  the  critics  were 
right.  Wlien  young  men  are  in  the  happy 
twenties  they  are  apt  to  '  show  off,'  especially 
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if  they  are  solitary  students  ;  and  I  confess  that 
to  this  day,  when  I  have  occasion  to  look  into 
the  small  pages  of  that  little  bantling  of  mine, 
I  felt  as  Mr.  Pendennis  felt  when  recurring  to 
one  of  his  early  reviews — nothing  astonished 
him  so  much  as  the  erudition  which  he  found 
he  had  amassed  in  his  first  attempts  in  criti- 
cism." 

It  is  startling  to  find  Dr.  Jessopp  hereiipon 
confessing  that  "  since  those  days  I  have 
quite  given  up  my  old  interest  in  the  life 
and  works  of  Dr.  Donne."  But  this  is  only 
his  way  of  indicating  that  he  hopes  to  see 
an  exhaustive  Life  (for  preference,  by  Mr. 
Edmund  Gosse)  published  at  no  distant 
date.  Meanwhile — "  I  have  been  glad  to 
draw  up  the  following  sketch."  The  volume 
has  for  its  frontispiece  the  portrait  of  Donne 
prefixed  to  Izaak  Walton's  Life,  of  which 
composition  Dr.  Jessopp  says  :  "  It  is  a 
matchless  work  of  art,  which  if  you  try  to 
mend  you  can  only  spoil."  But  then  Izaak 
was  more  picturesque  than  accurate ;  so 
that  between  the  Life  of  Donne  that  Walton 
wrote  and  the  Life  of  Donne  that  Mr.  Gosse 
has  not  written,  Dr.  Jessopp  takes  leave  to 
wedge  this  little  book  of  nine  chapters. 


Mr.  FiiEDEKicK  Wedmore  and  his  daughter 
have  compiled  an  anthology  of  Poems  of  the 
Loce  and  Pride  of  England.  The  idea  is 
liappy,  and  this  is  what  Mr.  Wedmore 
writes  about  its  inception  : 

"  Some  three  or  four  years  since,  when — 
strange  as  it  may  appear  in  the  light  of  those 
celebrations  of  loyalty  and  thanksgiving  which 
have  been  witnessed  in  the  summer  that  has 
just  passed — there  were  still  to  be  found  in 
cerl-ain  corners  of  England,  either  suburban  or 
academic,  superior  persons  who  held  that  senti- 
ments of  pride  and  joy  in  the  laud  were  quite 
unworthy  their  intelligence,  it  occurred  to  me 
as  curious  that  for  a  pubUc  on  the  whole  duly 
instructed  in  Eehgion,  and  doubtless  self- 
instructed  in  Love,  there  had  not  been  provided 
any  gentle  body  of  teaching  in  Patriotic  Virtue. 
...  To  my  deep  sense  of  that  which  was  so 
singularly  lacking  is  due  this  volume." 

The  volume  comes  in  a  dress  of  white  and 
gold  that  is  tasteful  ;  but  we  should  have 
expected  something  more  robust.  Miss 
Wedmore  is  solely  responsible  for  the  notes, 
which  are  placed,  we  think  a  little  unfor- 
tunately, at  the  foot  of  the  pages  instead 
of  at  the  end  of  the  book. 


NEW  BOOKS   RECEIVED. 

THEOLOaiOAL    AND    BIBLICAL. 
The  Cbitical  Review.    Vol.  VII.    T.  &  T.  Clark.    7s. 
UmvEEsiTr  AHD  OiHEE  SEEMOifs.    ByC.  J.  VaughftD,  D.D. 

Macmlllan  &  Co.    6s. 
Light  ahd  Leaten.    By  H.  Hensloy  Henson.    Methuen  k 

Co.    68. 
The    MrsTEEiEs,    Paoak   and    Cheisiiak;  the  Hulssah 

Lectfees.  By  S.  Cheetham,  D.D.  Macmillan  &  Co.    6s. 
HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 
A  Shoet  Histoet  of  Hampto!?  Coukt.     By  Ernest  Law, 

B.A.    George  Bell  &  Sons.    7s.  6d. 
Inspectoe-Genbkal     Sie     James    Bamaid    Mabtik.      By 

Sargeon-General  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  Bart.    A.  D.  Innes 

&Co.    6s. 
The  Life  op  Pbedebiok  Richards  Wthkk,  D.D,,  Bishop 

OF    KiLLALoE.    By  James  Hannay,    M.A.    Hodder  & 

Stoughton.    5s. 
Wellington  :  His  Comeadbs  and   Cohtbmpobaeibs.      By 

Major  Arthur  Griffiths.    George  Allen.    128.  6d. 
Amebicak  Lands  AND   Lettees  ;    The   "  MArFLOwEB "  to 

Rir-ViN- Winkle.    By  Donald  G.  Mitchell.    J.  M.  Dent 

&  Co.    78.  6d. 


Thb    Rise    of    Demockact.    By   J.  Holland    Rose,  M.A. 

Blackie  &  Son. 
PiCTPBBs    FEOM   THE    LiFE    OF    Nblson,      By  W.  Clark. 

Russell.    James  Bowden. 
The  Chctech  in  Engiakd.    By  John  Henry  Overton,  D.D. 

2  vols.    Gardner,  Darton  4  Co.    128. 
Nbw  Leitebs  of  Napoleon  I.    From  the  French  by  Lady 

Mary  Lloyd.    William  Heinemann. 
A    Shoet    Histoet    of    Beitish    Colonial   Polict.    By 

Hugh  Edward  Egerton.    Methuen  &  Co.    12s.  6d. 
Cambbidge    Disceibed    and    Illustbated.       By    T.    D. 

Atkinson.    Macmillan  &  Co.    21s. 
Cbown    Jewels:    a    Beibf    Recoed    of  the    Wives    of 

English  Soveeeions.    With  a  Preface  by  Lady  Herbert 

ot  Lea.    Elliot  Stock.    6s. 
Old  Haebow  Dats.    By  J.  G.  Cotton  Minchin.    Methuen 

&  Co.    6s. 
Twelve    Years    in    a   Monabteet.     By  Joseph  McCabe. 

Smith,  Elder  &  Co.    6s. 

POETRY,    CRITICISM,    BELLES    LETTRBS. 
Ballads  of  the  Fleet,  and  Othee  Poeus.      By   Renne'l 

Rodd.    Edward  Arnold. 
MoDBBN  Paintbbs.    By  John  Ruskin.    New  issue.    George 

Allen.    9s. 
Verse    Fancies.     By  Edward  L.  Levetus.     Chapman  &. 

Hall.    3s.  6d. 
Poems    Now   First   Collected.      By    Edmund    Clarence 

Stedman.    Gay  &  Bird.    fls. 
A   Window    in    Lincoln's    Inn.     By  Addison    M'Leod. 

Kegan  Paul.    5s. 
Poems.    By  a  New  Zealander.    Kegan  Paul.    6s. 
SoKG  AND  THotrsHT.    By  Richard  Yatos  StuTges.    George 

Red  way. 
Deift    Weed  :    Verses    and    Ltbics.      By  Helen  Marion 

Burnside.    Hutchinson  &  Co.    38.  6d. 
The  Poetical  Woeks  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Bbowning. 

Smith,  Elder  &  Co.    7s.  6d. 

SCIENCE. 
The    Herbaetian    Psychology   applied    to    Education. 

By  John  Adams,  M.A.    Isbister  &  Co.    36.  ed. 
Ageicoltubal    Ohemibtbt.      By  R.   H.   Adie,  M.A.,  and 

T.  B.  Wood,  M.A.    2  vols.     Kegan  Paul. 
The    Concise    Knowledge    Astronomy.      By  Agaes    M. 

Gierke,  A.  Fowler,  and  J.  Ellard  Gore.     Hutchinson  & 

Co.    5s. 

ART    BOOKS. 
The  Art  of  Painting  in  the  Queen's  Reign.     By  A.  G. 

Temple,  F.S.A.     Chapman  &  Hall.    £3  3s. 
Aquitainb:  a  Travsllbb'8  Tales.      By  Wickham  Flower, 

F.S.A.    Hlustrated   by  Joseph  Pennell.     Chapman  & 

Hall.    £3  3s. 
An  Illustrated  Recobd  of  the    Retbospective  Exhibi- 
tion HELD  AT  South  Kensington,  1896.    Compiled  by 

John  Fisher.    Chapman  &  Hall.    2Is. 

EDUCATIONAL. 
Ancient   Classics    foe   English    Readers.    New  cheap 

issue.    Tacitus  and  Ldcian.     Wm.  Blackwood  &  Sons. 
How  TO  Draw  from  Models  and   Common  Objects  :    a 

PsACTicAL   Manual.     By  W.  E.  Sparkes.    Cassell  & 

Co. 
Physiography    fob    Advanced     Students.       By    A.    T. 

Simmons,  B.Sc.    Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd,    4b.  6d. 
Thb  Teainino  of  a  Cbaftsman.     By  Fred  Miller.     J.  S. 

Virtue  &  Co. 

JUVENILE  BOOKS. 
The  Lost  Gold  of  the  Montezumas.  By  W.  O.  Stoddard. 
Hodder  &  Stoughton.  68.  The  Dumpies.  By  Frank 
Ver-Beck  and  A.  B.  Paine.  Kegan  Paul.  Cinderella  : 
A  Plat  in  Four  Scenes  ;  and.  Beauty  and  the 
Beast:  in  Five  Scenes.  By  "Santos."  A.  D. 
Innes  &  Co.  Bbeaking  the  Record.  By  M.  Douglas. 
2s.  For  the  Queen's  Sake.  By  E.  Everett-Green. 
28.  ed.  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons.  Famous  Feigate 
Actions.  By  Charles  Rathbone  Low.  38.  6d.  J.  S. 
Virtue  &  Co.  Maude  Chatieeton.  By  C.  H.  Cochran- 
Patrick.    33.  6d. 

IMISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Spobtsman'3  Libraby  :  The  Art  of  Deer-Stalking. 
By  William  Scrope.  Edward  Arnold.  15s.  H.vstings 
BT  Camera  and  in  Canto.  By  John  Morgan.  Bur- 
fleld  &  Pennells  (Hastings).  Wild  Traits  in  Tame 
Animals.  By  Louis  Robinson.  W.  Blackwood  &  Sons. 
The  Authoress  of  the  Odyssey.  By  Samuel  Butler. 
10s.  6d.  The  Supernatural  is  Nature.  By  Joseph 
William  Reynolds.  Longmans.  Ss.  6d.  Angler's 
LiBRART  ;  Coarse  Fish.  By  Charles  H.  Wheeley.  Sea 
Fish.    By  F.  G.  Aflolo.    Lawrence  &  Bullen.    Mbw  of 


War  Names  :  their  Meaning  ahd  Origin.  By 
Captain  Prince  Louis  oE  Battenberg.  Edward  Stan- 
ford. 6s.  Photograms  of  'or.  Dawbarn  &  Ward,  Ltd. 
Racing  and  Chasing  :  a  Collection  of  Spoetiko 
Stories.  By  Alfred  E.  T.  Watson.  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.  7s.  6d.  With  Nature  and  a  Camera.  By 
Richard  Kearton.  Cassell  &  Co.  21s.  To  be  H.ad  in 
Remembrance.  Compiled  by  A.  E.  Chance.  Elliot 
Stock.  A  Text-Book  of  General  Botany.  By 
Charlton    C.   Curtis.      Longmans,   Green  &   Co.      128, 

MODEEN  AeCHITECTUBB  :    A    BoOK    FOE    AeCHITECTS    AND 

THB  Public.  By  H.  Heathcote  Statham.  Chapman  & 
Hall.  Railway  Nationalization.  By  Clement  Edwards. 
Methnen  k  Co.    2s.  6d. 


COREESPONDENCE. 

The  Society  of  Arts'  Memori.al  Tablets. 

Author's  Club,  S.W.  :  Nov.  13. 

A  slight  error  has  crept  into  your  interesting 
list  of  medallions  attached  to  London  houses  as 
mementoes  of  illustrious  persons.  Notwith- 
standing frequent  agitation  in  the  Press,  there 
ia  now  no  tablet  in  Holies-street  to  mark  the 
site  of  the  birthplace  of  Lord  Byron.  Upon 
the  walls  of  No.  24 — originally  No.  1(3,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Laurence  Hutton — a  record  did  exist 
for  many  years ;  but  it  disappeared  when  the 
house  was  razed  for  the  second  time  in  1892, 
and  has  never  been  reinstated.  The  present 
owner  and  occupier  of  the  premises  has 
more  than  once  promised  t )  do  this.  It 
was  stated  in  April  last  that  he  was 
"only  waiting  to  decide  upon  a  suitable 
memorial  to  put  one  up  to  the  late  poet."  Of 
course  the  fact  of  No.  24  Holies-street  being 
only  the  site  of  where  a  notable  event  occurred 
detracts,  in  some  measure,  from  its  value  as  a 
literary  landma'k.  Still  it  seems  a  pity  no 
indication  whatever  should  appear  thereon.  To 
extend  your  general  list — to  the  outer  wall  of 
"  Belmont,"  Eosslyn  Hill,  Hampstead,  has 
been  affixed,  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  a  tablet 
to  Sir  Harry  Vane,  statesman,  and  I  beKeve 
it  is  in  contemplation  to  add  the  name  of  Dr. 
Joseph  Butler,  the  divine,  who  also  resided 
there.  A  phiqiie  is  exhibited  upon  "Combe 
Edge,"  Frognal,  in  the  same  parish,  where 
Mrs.  Rundle  Charles  died  last  year.  But  this 
was  the  result  of  private  appreciation  and 
enterprise. 

Cecil  Clarke. 

[We  are  obliged  to  our  correspondent  for 
drawing  our  attention  to  the  position  of 
matters  in  Holies- street  in  regard  to  the  Byron 
medallion.  We  agree  with  him  in  thinking 
that  the  medalHon  might  be  fixed  to  the  house 
which  has  replaced  Byron's  residence.  There 
is  a  precedent  for  this  in  Leicester-square, 
where  a  medaUion  to  Hogarth  is  to  be  seen  not 
upon  the  actual  house  he  lived  in,  which  has 
disappeared,  but  upon  its  successor.  Archbishop 
Tennisou's  School.  The  tablet  on  Sir  Harry 
Vane's  house  at  Hampstead  was  mentioned  by 
our  contributor  at  the  beginning  of  his  article.] 


BOOK  REVIEWS  REVIEWED. 

"Style."       '^^^  critics  join  in  a  chorus  of 
B.T  praise    of    this    book.      They 

Walter  Raleigh. -^  ri     ,    tlf       t>    i„'.._v»„    ^„.„ 

agree  that  Mr.  Kaleigh  s  own 
style  is  too  flowery ;  his  metaphors  too  many 
and  luxuriant.  Yet  the  Times  is  not  of  this 
opinion ;  its  critic  thinks  Mr.  Raleigh's 
book  of  129  pages  contains  "no  super- 
fluous line  or  word,"  and  he  describes  it  as 
"  gay  with  quaintnesses  and  unexpected 
epigrams."  Both  the  Times  and  the  Speaker 
critics  are  struck  by  Mr.  Raleigh's  insight 
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into  the  individuality  and  living  variable- 
ness of  words.     Says  the  Speaker  : 

"His  theme  is  words,  and  for  words  Mr. 
Raleigh  has  a  grand  passion.  ...  It  is  one 
of  this  author's  great  merits  that  the  marvel 
and  the  mystery  of  words  have  been  fully 
revealed  to  him." 

The  St.  James's  Gmette  dwells  rather  on 
Mr.  Ealeigh's  theory  of  style  as  a  whole  : 

"But  generally,  what  constitutes  Mr. 
Ealeigh's  signal  merit  in  his  treatment  of  his 
difficult  subject  is  his  catholicity  in  the  recog- 
nition of  the  different  elements  of  style,  and  its 
diverse  virtues  and  graces.  He  is  not  given 
over  to  any  special  school  of  '  styhsts.'  He 
knows  there  is  music  in  style,  but  he  knows 
also  that  there  must  be  a  great  deal  besides. 
He  knows  there  is  an  architecture  of  style,  yet 
knows,  too,  how  small  a  part  of  the  total  effect 
can  be  compassed  by  the  architecture  of  i^hrase 
and  paragraph.  He  does  not  ignore  the 
pictorial  art  in  Hterary  style,  but  he  discerns 
how  absurdly  its  range  has  in  some  epochs  and 
by  some  schools  been  over-estimated.  On  a 
dozen  well-worn  topics — on  slang,  on  archaism, 
on  the  trite  antithesis  of  classic  and  romantic, 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  mot  2>ropre,  on  quotation 
— Mr.  Raleigh  is  as  sensible  as  he  is  vivacious, 
and  indeed  his  essay  is  as  brimful  of  discerning 
criticism  and  fruitful  suggestion  as  it  is 
throughout  lively  and  inspiriting." 

The  Chronicle  is  more  severe  than  the 
foregoing.  This  critic  thinks  the  essay  is 
"  rather  a  brOliant  enumeration  of  tojiics 
than  a  really  helpful  discussion  of  the 
subject."  But  Mr.  Raleigh  "has  the  root 
of  the  matter  in  him."  The  following  pas- 
sage of  Mr.  Ealeigh's  is  quoted :  "  Words 
may  safely  veer  to  every  wind  that  blows, 
80  they  keep  within  haQ  of  their  cardinal 
meanings,  and  drift  not  beyond  the  scope  of 
their  central  employ,  but  when  once  they 
lose  hold  of  that,  then,  indeed,  the  anchor 
has  begun  to  drag,  and  the  beach-comber 
may  expect  his  harvest."  On  this  the 
Chronicle  remarks  : 

"  This  is  not  an  image,  but  a  nightmare. 
Words  are  ships ;  their  cardinal  meaning 
(hterally  their  hinge-meaning)  is  something 
outside  them,  '  within  hail '  of  which  they  nuist 
keep  ;  when  once  they  (ships)  '  lose  hold  of  '  the 
'  scope '  (aim  or  outlook)  of  their  '  central 
employ,'  the  anchor  has  begun  to  drag,  and 
the  '  beach-comber '  (apparently  used,  quite 
wrongly,  in  the  sense  of  '  wrecker ')  may  expect 
his  harvest.  Of  course,  we  can  see  more  or  less 
clearly  what  the  writer  means,  but  it  is  in 
spite  of  his  imagery,  not  by  its  aid.  And  even 
the  intention  of  the  last  phrase  eludes  us 
entirely.  Admitting  that  a  word  can  lose  hold 
of  the  scope  of  its  employ,  and  drift  on  a  lee- 
shore,  what  is  the  harvest  the  beach-comber 
can  expect  from  its  wreck  ?  This  beach- 
comber baflBes  us—'  que  diable  allait-d  faire 
dans  cette  galere  ? '  " 


"The Water  ^"^  Chronicle's  review  of  this 

of  the  book,     which     it     calls     "A 

"^iSes.™"  Master's  Legacy,"  is  a  kind  of 

By  farewell  appreciation  of  Morris 

Wiluam  Morris.  „  „  •  ■  mi 

as  a  prose-writer.  The  re- 
viewer thinks,  moreover,  that  this  tale  is 
Mr.  Morris's  best  romance  : 

"  All  the  master's  characteristics  are  here,  and 
are  at  their  best.  We  find  in  it  the  uncondi- 
tioned imagination,  calling  up  a  succession  of 
exact  and  detailed  pictures  of  a  life  which 
never  has  been,  nor  ever  could  be,  found,  and 
yet  in  him  appears  as  natural  and  inevitable  as 


the  course  of  dreams  to  the  dreamer.  We  find 
the  intense  love  of  pleasure  and  of  beauty  in 
aU  her  forms,  from  the  woods  and  white-walled 
cities  down  to  the  decoration  and  embroideries 
of  a  beautiful  life,  the  stitching  of  ladies'  shoes 
and  smocks,  all  as  exquisitely  wrought  as  the 
armour  of  their  knights." 

The  reviewer  continues,  with  more  feel- 
ing: 

"  And  in  his  devotion  to  things  of  beauty  and 
delight  we  find  him  also  avoiding  all  the  ugli- 
ness and  commonplace  of  our  common  daily 
life  under  the  daily  sun ;  yet  not  so  much 
avoiding  them  as  writing  as  though  they  were 
not.  Even  on  distress  and  noble  sorrow  and 
mourning  he  hardly  brings  himself  to  dwell, 
though  there  is  plenty  of  cause  for  it  in  his 
tale.  His  ladies  are  exceeding  pitiful  indeed, 
their  eyes  are  often  fvdl  of  tears,  and  well  they 
know  the  pain  of  longing.  His  knights  and 
craftsmen,  and  even  priests,  suffer  almost  to 
madness  of  the  same.  Yet  all  are  too  healthy  a 
breed  to  spend  much  length  c  f  time  in  lamenta- 
tion, and  it  is  as  the  wise  wood-mother  says  to 
the  sweet  lady  of  the  book  :  '  I  have  noted  in  thee 
that  Love  is  not  so  tyrannous  a  master  but  that 
his  servants  may  whiles  think  of  other  matters, 
and  so  solace  their  souls,  that  they  mty  Uve 
despite  of  all.'  " 

As  to  Mr.  Morris's  quaint  English — that 
bugbear  of  the  critics — the  Chronicle's  pro- 
nouncement is  certainly  unanswerable  : 

' '  From  the  master  who  has  so  enriched  us  we 
take  it  with  hardly  a  smile.  But  should  any- 
one seek  to  imitate  the  master  in  this,  we  do 
him  to  wit  and  give  him  rede,  that  be  he  quean 
or  carlo,  we  will  take  no  naysay,  but  will  seek 
catch  of  him  with  sax  and  sallet  as  the  weird 
will,  and  between  us  and  him  shall  ever  be 
woodness  and  unpeace,  so  that  should  we  light 
on  him  in  cheaping-stead  or  haysel  we  will 
smite  him  weU-favouredly  into  unwit  and  send 
him  noseUng  to  the  earth  in  great  dule  and 
wanhope." 

The  Fall  Mall  Gazette,  on  the  other  hand, 
cannot  see  the  story  for  the  medium  : 

"The  strange  tongue  in  which  Mr.  William 
Morris  chose  to  clothe  the  later  works  of  his 
fancy  has  been  a  mystery  to  some  and  a  stumb- 
ling-block to  others.  It  is  not,  as  might  be 
ignorantly  supposed,  Chaucerian  English.  It 
is  not  English  at  all ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  a 
tongue  which  was  ever  spoken  or  written  by 
Enghshmen,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  by  any 
one  else.  .  .  .  His  words  are  chosen  not 
for  their  beauty,  for  many  of  them  are  uncouth 
and  inexpressive.  He  seems  to  have  collected 
words,  as  other  men  collect  curios,  for  their  age 
and  for  their  dissociation  from  the  life  of  our 
time — for  their  rarity,  in  fact.  The  valvie  of 
Mr.  Morris's  pet  words  is  like  the  value  of  the 
violet  enamel  of  Japan,  or  of  Bristol  china,  a 
scarcity  value.  And  only  those  who  share  the 
collector's  enthusiasm  will  find  any  real  pleasure 
in  Mr.  Morris's  collection.  To  these,  perhaps, 
such  words  will  add  a  charm  to  the  story  of 
The   Water  of  the  Wondrous  IsJes." 

Literature,  after  sketching  Mr.  Morris's 
plot,  says : 

"  Although  despite  all  the  combats  and 
escapes  one's  blood  does  not  run  faster,  and 
though  it  is  never  impossible  for  the  story's 
sake  to  lay  the  book  aside,  it  does  exorcise  a 
strong  spell  by  its  unfailing  witchery  and  its 
consistent  and  dignified  beauty  of  phrase  and 
thought.  .  .  .  The  true  keynotes  of  this 
romance  are  the  vivid  sense  of  beauty,  and  the 
calm  melancholy  .  .  .  It  is  this  pity  of 
the  mde  world  and  the  desire  to  turn  awhile 
from  it,  that  has  prompted  the  poet  through- 
out." 


"TheComiDg  '^^^  Athenmum  says  of  these 
of  Love,  and  poems,  many  of  which  have 
other  Poema."  appeared  in  its  own  columns  : 

'^'"'ifunto^'""  .  "  Thi-oughout  the  volume  one 
is  struck  by  the  success  with 
which  the  author,  notoriously  a  master  of  the 
whole  corpus  jioetarum,  has  contrived  to  main- 
tain his  own  individuality  aHke  in  thought, 
feeling,  imagination,  and  expression.  The 
book  is  singidarly  free  from  echoes.  Not  only 
the  matter,  but  the  manner  is  the  writer's  own, 
and  the  manner  is  distinguished  especially  by 
directness  and  by  vigour.  Mr.  Watts-Dunton 
has  meditated,  felt,  and  imagined  for  himself, 
and  has  expressed  himself  likewise  in  his  own 
way." 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  agrees  that  Mr. 
Watts-Dunton's  poems  have  "the  distinctive 
quality  of  not  resembling  the  work  of  any 
other  poet." 

The  Chronicle  refines  this  thought  to  the 
following : 

"  To  call  him  an  echo  of  this  poet  or  that 
would  be  manifestly  unjust ;  it  cannot  even  be 
said  that  his  method  is  eclectic.  Our  meaning 
is  rather  that  his  thoughts  and  rhythms  belong 
to  the  common  stock,  the  inexhaustible  heri- 
tage, of  English  poetry.  He  is  far  too  good  a 
critic  to  write  ill — grotesquely,  incongruously, 
or  even  flatly.  His  mind  is  full  of  excellent 
forms  and  phrases  for  the  interpretation  of 
what  he  sees  in  natm-e  or  feels  in  his  soul ; 
but  his  vision  and  his  feeling  are  not  usually 
intense  enough  to  generate  that  electricity 
which  gives  to  old  rhythms  a  new  resonance 
and  makes  words  rush  to  group  themselves  in 
vital  and  inevitable  relations.  .  .  .  There  is  no 
line,  no  cadence,  no  image  in  this  volume  that 
comes  upon  us  with  a  sudden  thrill, 

"  '  As  when  a  great  thought  strikes  along  the 
brain 
And  flushes  all  the  cheek.'  " 

The  Baili/  News  has  a  very  appreciative 
review,  concluding  as  follows  : 

"  As  pure  examples  of  the  writer's  art  in 
colouring,  structure,  and  all  else  that  belongs 
to  these  gems  of  poetic  workmanship,  of  which 
he  so  perfectly  knows  the  laws,  we  could  have 
nothing  better  than  the  '  Throe  Fausts,'  which 
we  are  glad  to  find  included  in  this  volume. 
We  have  long  regarded  this  as  quite  matchless 
iu  its  way.  It  gives  us  in  fine  imitative  verse 
the  very  qualities  of  the  genius  of  three  great 
composers — Berlioz,  Gounod,  and  Schumann. 
The  Faust  of  Berlioz  is  described  as  the  Music 
of  Hell : 

"I  had  a  dream  of  wizard  harps  of  Hell 
Beating  through   starry   worlds   a   pulse   of 

pain 
That  held  them  shuddering  in  a  fiery  spoil. 
Yea,  spite  of  all  their  songs — a  fell  refrain 
Which,  leajjing  from  some  red  orchestral  sun. 
Through   constellations  and  through  eyeless 

space 
Sought  some  pure  core  of  bale,   and  finding 

one 
(An  orb  whose  shadows  flickering  on  her  face 
Seemed    tragic    shadows    from   some   comic 

mime, 
Incarnate  visions  mouthing  hopes  and  fears 
That  Fate  was  playing  to  the  Fiend  of  Time), 
Died  iu  a  laugh  'mid  oceanic  tears  : 
'  Berlioz,'  I  said,  '  thy  strong  hand  makes  me 

weep. 
That  God  did  ever  wake  a  world  from  sleep.' 

It  is  superb  writing ;  and,  though  it  may  not 
be  exactly  the  writing  for  our  age,  it  has  its 
chances  for  all  time." 


I 
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Messrs.  FREDERICK  WARUE  &  CO.'S  Announcements. 


Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney,  writing  in  the  Daily 
Telegraph  of  "The  Lady  of  Quality,"  says: 
"It  is  something  to  have  written  '  Through 
One  Administration  '  and  '  That  Lass  o' 
Lowrie's ' ;  it  is  a  good  deal  to  have  com- 
posed a  story  like  '  Little  Lord  Pauntleroy.' 
But  it  is  a  greater  thing  than  all,  in  an  age 
in  which  the  dispassionate  historical  student 
begins  to  wonder  whether  woman  has  abandoned 
all  her  old  privileges  in  order  to  compete  on 
equal  terms  with  men,  to  come  a  lady  such 
as  appears  in  '  A  Lady  of  Quality '  ;  a  heroine 
wrought  out  of  all  those  indefinable  qualities 
of  conquering  womanhood  with  which  we 
were  more  familiar  in  earlier  ages    than  we 
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Being  the  Portion  of  the  History  of 
that  Nobleman's  Life  omitted  in 
the  Relation  of  his  Lady's  Story 
presented  to  the  World  of  Fashion 
under  the  Title  of  "A  Lady  of 
Quality." 

BY 

FRANCES    HODGSON    BURNETT. 


HIS  GRACE  OF  OSMONDE.    6s. 


Mr.  Richard  Le  Gallienne  writes  :  "  '  A 
Lady  of  Quality'  is  one  of  the  most  vividly 
dramatic,  old-time  stories  which  the  revival  of 
the  historical  romance  has  produced,  and  a 
more  fascinating  heroine,  a  more  masterful 
personality  than  Clorinda  Wildairs  is  not  to  be 

found  in  recent    fiction No   mere  piece  of 

imitative  quaintness,  but  a  powerful  study  of 
character,  and  a  very  original  romance  told  in 
vigorous  and  unaffected  English." 

"  Pew  who  once  enter  into  the  extraordinary 
story  of  Clorinda  Wildairs  are  Kkely  to  leave 

it  unfinished The  'lady  of  quality'  stands 

out  a  living  figure  amid  a  crowd  of  puppets 
as  a  creation  which  will  count  amongst  the 
most  remarkable  in  the  fiction  of  to-day." 

Morning  Post. 
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Mrs.  FRANCES  /  A   LADY    OF    QUALITY.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

HODGSON      J  THROUGH    ONE    ADMINISTRATION.     Crown  8vo,   cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d. 
BURNETT'S    \  DOLLY:   a  Love  Story.    Illustrated.    Medium  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d. 
Other   Novels.  I  THAT   LASS  0'  LOWRIE'S.     Illustrated.     Medium  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d. 
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MONDAY  MORNING,  November  22,  at  ]0  o'clock.  The  publishers 
beg  to  impress  upon  the  Trade  the  necessity  for  sending  in  their  orders 
before  publication,  otheriuise  it  is  not  possible  to  guarantee  a  supply. 
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With  Examples  by  C.  W.  Sherborn,  E.   D.  Frenoh,  Aubrey  Beardsly,  and  others,  price  £1  Is.  net. 


Large-Paper  Edition,  limited  to  50  copies  (all  sold). 

An  Edition,  limited  to   15  copies,   with  duplicate  plates  on  Japanese  vellum,   and  coutaining  as  a 
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DCC  EXERCISES.     Including  Hints 

for  tiie  Solution  of  all  the  Questions  in   Choice  and 
Chance.     By  WILLIAM  ALLEN  WHI  CWORTH,  ll.A., 
late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
BY    THE    SAME  AUTHOR. 

CHOICE     and     CHANCE.     An    Ele- 

mentary  Treatise  on  Permutation,  Combinations,  and 
Probability,  with  640  Exercises.  Fourth  Edition. 
Price  6s. 


Loudon  :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trijbnek  &  Co.,  Paternoster  House,  Charing  Cross  Koad. 


EPPS'S     COCOA. 

Extracts  from  a  Lecture  on  Foods  and  their  Values," 
BY  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson,  F.R.S.E.,  &c.— *'  If  any  motives- 
first,  of  due  regard  for  healtb,  and  second,  of  getting  full 
food-value  for  money  expended— can  be  said  to  weigh  with 
ua  in  choosing  our  foods,  then  I  say  that  Cocoa  (Epps's 
being  the  most  nutritious)  should  be  made  to  replace  tea  and 
cofEed  without  hesitauon.  Cocoa  is  a  food  ;  tea  and  coffee 
are  not  foods.  This  is  the  whole  science  of  the  matter  in 
a  nutshell,  a^d  he  who  runs  may  read  the  obvious  moral  of 
the  story." 
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MR.    T.    FISHER    UNWIN'S    LIST. 


Mr.  T.  FISHER  UN  WIN  will  publish  on  Wednesday  next  a  Neiv  Novel 
by  JOHN  OLIVER  H0BBE8,  entitled  "THE  SCHOOL  for 
SAINTS,''  in  green  cloth,  gilt  tops,  price  66'.;  also,  will  be  ready  next 
week,  a  Neiv  Raiding  Romance,  by  Lord  ERNEST  HAMILTON, 
entitled  "  THE  OUTLAWS  of  the  MARCHES,"  in  Unwinds  Green 
Cloth  Library.     Qs. 

New  Novel  by  the  Author  of  "Nancy  Noon." 
THE  TORMENTOR.    By  Benjamin  Swift,  Author  of  "  Nancy  Noon."    Unwin's  Green  Cloth  Library.    6s. 

"  Will  delight  the  few  t«  whom  the  flavour  of  literature  is  as  honey  on  the  tongne."— Bai?.v  Chrnnicle. 

A  Story  of  Rustic  Love. 
THE  PEOPLE  of  CLOPTON.     By  George  Bartram.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 

""     "    '  '  -itten  a  very    remarkable  book,  his  poachinR  scenes  especially  are  narrated  (with  a  zest  and  vigour  which  one's  memory  cannot  easily  parallel  from  our 


Second  Edition  Now  Ready— A  Realistic  Tale  of  London  Slum  Life. 
LIZA  of  LAMBETH.     By  W.  Somerset  Maugham.     Cloth,  Ss.  6d. 

"  There  has  not  been  so  powerful  a  story  of  the  lowest  class  since  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  wrote  '  The  History  of  Badalia  Herodsf oot ' ;  indeed,  we  are  not  sure  that  this  new  story 
does  not  beat  that  one  in  viyidness  and  knowledge  of  the  class  it  depicts." — Standard. 

Df.  Weip  Mitchell's  New  Book. 
HUGH  WYNNE  :    Free  Quaker,  sometime  Brevet  Lt.-Col.  on  the  Staff  of  his  Excellency  General  Washing- 

ton.   Unwin's  Green  Cloth  Library.    68. 
"Is  so  told  that  the  interest  at   no  time  flags.    Dr.  Weir  Mitchell  deserves  our  thanks  for  an  admirable  piece  of  work.*'— Literature. 

New  Volume  of  "  The  Master  of  Medicine  "  Series- 
Edited  by  ERNEST  HART,  D.C.L.,  Editor  of  *'  The  British  Medical  Journal."— Kach  with  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece,  large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  3&.  M. 

WILLIAM  HARVEY.     By  D'Arc?  Power.  inow  ready. 

"  Not  only  unimpeachable  knowledge,  but  excellent  judgment  and  literary  skill." — Standard. 

Recently  Issued  in  same  Series. 
JOHN  HUNTER.     By  Stephen  Paget.     With  Introduction  by  Sir  James  Paget. 

*'  A  really  valuable  work.      The  book  teems  with  good  stories.*' — Literature. 


The  Great  Men  of  Italy. 
LIVES  of  GREAT  ITALIANS.     By  Frank  Horridoe.     With  8  Illustrations.     Large  crown  8vo,  cloth, 

7s.  6d. 
OoKTBires  ;^1.  Dante — 2.  Petrarch — 6.  Cainagoia — 1.  Macchiavelli— o.  Michael  Angelo — 6.  Galileo— 7.  Carlo  Goldoni — 8.  Alfleri— 9.  Cavour — 10.  Victor  Emmanuel. 

New  Book  by  the  Author  of  "How  to  be  Happy  though  Married." 
THE    LOVE   AFFAIRS    of  ^OME    FAMOUS    MEN.     By  Rev.  E.  J.  Hardy,  M.A.     Cloth  gilt,  6s. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  STUDY.      Cloth,  gilt  top,   with  Photogravure  Frontispiece,   2s.  6d.    each.     Seven 

Volumes  now  ready.— ROME.      By  Mart  Ford.— IRELAND.      Edited  by   Bar-t  O'Beikk.— ENGLAND.      By  Fkasoes  E.  Cooke.— GERMANY.    By  Kate  FkeiliOeath 
Keobker.-OLD  TALES  FROM  GREECE.    By  Alicb  Zimmehn.-FRANCE.    By  Mart  Rowseh.— SCOTLAND.    By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

THE  PRIVATE  PAPERS  of  WIliYAM  WI LB ERFORCEy "Collected  amTEdlted,  with  a  Preface,  by 

Mrs.  WILBERFORCE,   ot  Lavington.      Phologravuro  and  other  lllustr.itions.     Cloth,  12s. 
"  The  volume  as  it  stands  is  so  full  of  intrinsic  interest  that  it  almost  dispenses  with  the  services  of  an  editor."— r^^Hes,  in  a  column  and  a-half  review. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 
THE  LESBIA  of  CATULLUS.     Arranged  and  Translated  by  J.  H.  A.  Tremenheere,  C.S.I. 

This  Belection  iucludes  every  poem  of  Catullus  which  either  certainly  or  not  improbably  concerns   hia  relation  to  Lesbia  or  thrown  light  upon  it.    The  Text  used  is  from  Simpson, 
Mueller,  and  William  Walker.  "^  

THE  LIFE  and  LETTERS  of  MR.  ENDYMION  PORTER :  sometime  Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber 

to  King  Charles  the  First.   By  DOROTHEA  TOWNSHEND.    PhotoKravure  and  other  Illustrations.     Domy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  12s. 
*•  It  is  not  only  State  secrets  that  lie  buried  beneath  the  dust  of  our  national  archives.    That  this  dust  also  covers  many  a  secret  of  the  human  heart  is  proved  by  the  diff^ngs 
and  discoveries  as  in  a  Klondyke  land  of  human  passion,  whereof  Mrs.  Toivnshend  has  embodied  its  results  in  the  handsomely  turned  out  volume  before  us." — Daitif  Chronicle. 


An  Allegory  of  Human  Life. 
BRER  MORTAL.     By  Ben  Marlas.     6  Full-Page  Illustrations  by  Mark  Zangwill.     Cloth,  58. 


very  clever  achievement." — Bookn 


THE   SCHOLAR  and  the  STATE,  and  other  Orations  and  Addresses.    By  Henry  Codman  Pottek, 

D.D.,  LL.D.    Bishop  of  New  York.    Demy  Svo,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

COMMUNISM  in  MIDDLE  EUROPE  in  the  TIME  oT^the  REFORMATION.     By  Karl  Kautsky, 

Editor  of  "  Die  Neue  Zeit,"  Author  of  "  The  Growth  of  Population  and  Social  Prom-ess,"  "  From  Plato  the  Anabaptist,"  &c.    Translated  from  the  Gorman  by  J.  L.  and  E.  G. 
MULLIKEN.    Domy  Svo,  cloth,  168. 

A   Complete  Lint  of  Mr.   T.  Fisher   Unwinds  Aidumn  Pithlicatiom  will  he  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  card. 

London:  T.  FISHER   UNWIN,  Paternoster   Square,  E.C.  


Printed  by  ALSXANDBR  4  8HBPHEAKD,  Lonsdale  Printing  Works,  Chancery  Lane;  PabliBhed  for  lie  Propriator  by  PKTKR  OKORGB  ANDREWS,  43,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 


THE   ACADEMY. 

A     WEEKLY    REVIEW    OF    LITERATURE,     SCIENCE,    AND    ART. 


No.  1334. — New  Series. 


SATURDAY,    NOVEMBER    27,    1897. 


Price  3d. 
[^Begiitered  as  a  Newspaper.'] 


CATALOGUES. 


POTTER'S  BOOK  CATALOGUE  on  General 
Literature  (No.  118,  for  DECEMBER),  at  reduced  prices,  post 
free.  Sporting  Works  purcliased.— William  Potter,  30,  Exchange 
Street  East,  Liverpool. 

WTHACKER         &         CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 

MSS.  (Tyiie-\vritten)  considered  for  Publication.       [Established  1819. 

A  large  Clientele  in  all  parts  of  the  East. 

2,  Creed  Lane,  London,  EC.  ;  and  at  Calcutta  and  Simla. 


OREIGN     BOOKS     and     PERIODICALS 

promptly  supplied  on  moderate  terms. 

CATALOGUES  on  application. 

DTJLAU    A    CO.,    37,    SOHO    SQUARE. 


u 


F 


W 


ILLIAMS        &        NORGATE, 

IMPORTERS  OF  FOREIGN  BOOKS, 
enrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  20,  South  Frederick  Street, 
Edinburgh,  and  7,  Broad  Street,  Oxford. 
CATALOGUES   post  free   on  application. 


T 


H.  WOHLLEBEN, 

FOREIGN  BOOKSELLER. 

45,  Great  Russell  Street  (Opposite  the  British  Museum), 

Buppliea  all  Foreign  Books  and  Periodicals  at  the  most  moderate 

prices. 

CATALOGUES  on  application. 


AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

GP.  PUTNAM^S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  and 
•  BOOKSELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New 
York,  and  24,  BEDFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  "W.C,  desire  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities 
presented  by  their  Branch  House  in  London  for  filling,  on  the  most 
favourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD  PUBLICA- 
TI0N3  and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS - 
CATALOGUES  sent  on  application. 

MR.  MOSHER'S  New  and  Complete  Descriptive 
LIST  OP  BOOKS  is  Now  Ready.  It  is  issued  in  narrow  8vo, 
with  Facsimile  Titles  in  Red  and  Black,  done  up  in  French  hand- 
made paper  wrappers,  with  original  cover  design.  Those  who  have 
yet  to  see  these  Editions  published  by  Mr.  Mosheh  should  favour 
him  with  their  names  that  the  new  List  may  be  mailed  them, 
post  paid.  

THOMAS     B.    MOSHER, 

45,   EXCHANOB  StkEET,   PORTLAND,   MAISi;,  UNITED   STATtS. 


IMPORTANT.-PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING. 

NEWSPAPERS,  MAGAZINES,  BOOKS,  &c.— 
KING,  SELL  &  RAILTON,  Limited,  high-class  Printers 
and  Publishers,  12.  Gough  Square,  4,  Bolt  Coart,  Fleet  Street,  E.G., 
have  specially-built  Rotary  and  other  fast  Machines  for  printing 
illustrated  or  other  Publications  and  specially-buiJt  Machinesforfast 
folding  and  covering  8, 16,  24,  or  3-2-page  Journals  at  one  operation. 

Advice  and  assistance  given  to  anyone  wishing  to  commence  New 
Journals. 

Facilities  upon  the  premises  for  Editorial  Ufflces,  free.    Advertising 
and  Publishing  Departments  conducted. 

Telephone  65121.    Telegraph  "Africanism,  London." 


rpYPE-WRITING   work  of  every   description   done 

-*-  with  accuracy  and  despatch.  Author's  MSS.,  Technical  and 
Legal  Copying,  Indexing,  Specifications,  Tracing.  Translating, 
Addressing,  Type-written  Mimeographed  Copies,  &c.,  &c.— The  Misses 
E.  4  J    Pi;tz,435,  Mansion  House  Chambers,  London,  E.C. 


'^YPE-WRITING   promptly   and    accurately    done. 

lOd.  per  1,0110  Words. 

Samples  and  references. 

Address  Miss  E.  M  ,  18,  Mortimer  Crescent,  N.W. 


SCHOLARLY   TYPE-WRITING   by  a   Graduate. 
Greek,  Latin,  Foreign   MSS.,    Poems,    Plays,  Translations.- 
E.  W.  LuMMts,  Beeches  Road,  West  Bromwich. 


BOOKS    WANTED    TO    PURCHASE. 

{Advertisements  in  this  column  are  inserted  at  id.  per  line,  prepaid.) 


NIVERSITY      of       GLASGOW. 


ADDITIONAL  EXAMINERSHIPR. 

The  University  Court  of  the  University  of  Glasgow  will  shortly 

proceed  to  APPOINT  the  following  EXAMINERS:  (a)  EXAMINERS 


next,  at  the  fallowing  annual  salaries,  viz..  Moral  Philosophy  and 
Logic  £50,  English  £30,  Education  £10  10s..  and  Histoty  £21. 

(6)  EXAMINER  in  FRENCH  for   DEGREES  ifi  ARTS,  and  for 
the  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  appointment  will  be  for  three  years  from  1st  February  next,  at 
an  annual  salary  of  £30. 

Candidates  should  lodge  twenty  copies  of  their   application  and 
testimonials  with  the  undersigned  on  or  before  1  ■  th  December  next. 
Alan  E.  Claiterton,  Secretary  of  the  Court. 

ill,  West  Reeent  Street,  Glasgow. 


WANTED.— Copies  of  "THE    ACADEMY"   for 
llth   JANUARY,    1896.     Full  price  (3d.  per  copy)  paid.— 
Apply  Academy  Ofiice,  43,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 


AUTOGRAPH    LETTERS    and    HISTORICAL 
DOCUMENTS  PURCHASED.    A  lar?e  assortment  of  all  kinds 
FOR  SALE.    Lists  free.— Scorr,  17.  Croudaoe  Road,  Fulham,  S.  W. 


TJ^ 


than  December  ISth,  1897,  to  the  undersigned,  from  whom  further 


particulars  may  be  obtained. 


T.  Mortimer  Green,  Registrar. 


The  course  of  study  is  arranged  to  fit  an  engineer  for  employment  in 
Europe,  India,  and  the  Colonies.  About  40  Students  will  be  admitted 
in  September,  1898.  The  Secretary  of  State  will  offer  them  for  compe- 
tition 12  Appointments  as  Assistant  Engineers  in  the  Public  AVorks 
Department,  and  three  Appointments  as  Assistant  Superintendents 
in  the  Telegraphic  Department,  one  in  the  Accounts  Branch  P.  W.  D., 
and  one  in  the  Traffic  Department,  Indian  State  Railways. 

For  particulars,  apply  to  Secretary  at  College. 


CHRISTMAS    LECTURES. 

ROYAL  INSTITUTION  of   GREAT   BRITAIN, 
ALBEMARLE  STREET,  PICCADILLY,  W. 


tinned  on  December  30  :  and  J.  .... 

Subscription  (for  Non-Membersl  to  this  Course,  One  Guinea  (Children 
under  16,  Half-a-Guinea);  to  all  the  Courses  in  the  Season,  Two 
Guineas.    Tick*^ts  may  now  be  obtained  at  the  Institution. 


MUDIE'S    SELECT    LIBRARY. 

For  the  CIRCULATION  and  SALE  of  all  the  BEST 

ENGLISH,    FRENCH,   GERMAN,    ITALIAN 
AND  SPANISH  BOOKS. 


THE  ETCHED  WORK  of  D.  Y.  CAMERON, 
and  DRAWINGS  and  STUDIES  by  Miss  KATllERINE 
CAMERON,  K.S.W.,  NOW  ON  VIEW  at  Mr.  R.  GUIEKUNST'S, 
16,  King  Street,  St.  James's.    Admission,  including  catalogue.  Is. 


LITERARY  RESEARCH. —  A  Gentleman, 
experienced  in  Literary  Work,  and  who  has  access  to  the  British 
Museum  Reading  Room,  is  open  to  arrange  with  Author  or  any 
person  requiring  assistance  in  Literary  Research,  or  in  seeing  Work 
through  the  Press.    Translations  undertaken  from  Frenchj  Ital 


lish.— Apply,  by  letter. 


London,  E.t 


D. 


Dallas,  5,  Furuival  Street, 


WANTED.-GIRL  of  17  or  18  to  join  Four  others 
who  are  studying  French,  Music,  Sinking.  Painting,  in 
FRANCE,  ill  ch  irge  of  an  unexceptional  English  Chaperon.  Highest 
references  given  and  required.  Terms  for  Pension  and  French, 
10  Guineas  monthly. — Chaperos,  "Academy"  Oflicc,  ^i.  Chancery 
Lane,  London,  W.C. 

THE    AUTHOR^S    HAIRLKSS    PAPER  -  PAD. 
^The  LEADENHALL  PRES-S,  Ltd.,  50,  Leadenball  Street. 
London,  E.C. 
Contains  hairless  paper,  over  which  the  pen  slips  with    perfect 
freedom.    Sixpence  each.    .'is.  per  dozen,  ruled  or  plain. 


MESSES.    J.    C.    DEUMMOND    &    CO., 

ART     REPRODUCERS, 
IJ,    HENRIETTA    STREET,    COVENT    GARDEN,    W.C. 
Are  the  sole  representatives  in  Great  Britain  of 
HERR  HANFSTAENGL,  of  Munioh, 
Tlie  well-known  Artist  in  PHOTOGRAVDRE   now  patronised  by  the 
leading  London  Art    Publishing  Firms.     A  large  Collection  of  Im- 
portant Plates  always  on  view. 

Process   Blocks  for  the  purpose  of  Ordinary 
Book  Illustrations. 


TOWN  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

from  ONE  GUINEA 

per  annam. 

LONDON  BOOK  SOCIETY  (for 

weekly  exchange  of  Books  at  the 

houses  of  Subscribers!  from  TWO 

GUINEAS  per  annum. 


COUNTRY 
SUBSCRIPTIONS  from 

TWO  GUINEAS  per  annum. 
N.  B  -Two  o  ■  Tl.ree  Friends  may 

UNITE  in  ONE  SUB-SCRIPTION 

and     tuus     lessen    the    Cost    of 

Carriage. 


Messrs.  DBUMMOND  &  CO.  supply  the  cheapest  and  best  Processes 
in  the  market,  which  are  speoially  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of 
Antiquarians,  Archseologists,  and  those  engaged  in  the  investigation 
and  publication  of  Parochial  and  Diocesan  Records. 

J.  C.  DRUMMOND  k  CO.  invite  attention  to  their 

Improved    Kapid    Photo-Meohanical    Proce.ss. 

For  the  Reproduction  of  Works  of  Art,  Original  MSS., 
Designs,  Lace  Manufactures,  Photographs,  Yieu'S,Book 
Illustrations,  Artistic  Advertisements,  Catalogues,  (fee. 
&e.,  at  a  moderate  cost. 

Specimens  and  Price  List  on  application. 

Offices.  14,  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON 


Town  and    Village  Clubs  supplied  on  Liberal  Terms. 

Prospectasee  and  Monthly  Lists  of  Books  gratis  and 
post  free. 

SURPLUS     LIBRARY    BOOKS 

Now  Offebbd  at 

Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 
A  NEW  CLEARANCE  LIST  (100  pp.) 

Sent  Gratis  and  post  free  to  any  address. 

The  List  contains;   POPULAR    WORKS  in   TRAVEL, 

SPORT,      HISTORY,     BIOGRAPHY,      SCIENCE,     and 

FICTION.    Also  NEW  and  SURPLUS  Copiesof  FRENCH, 

GERMAN,  ITALIAN,  and  SPANISH  BOOKS. 


MUDIE'S     SBLiBOT      LIBRARY,     liimited. 

30-3t,  New  Oxford  Steeet  ;  241,  BBOMPioif  Road.S.W.; 

4S,  Qceew  VicTOEli  Street,  E.C,  Lohdon  ;  and 

at  BiBTON  AkCADE,  MiNCHESTEB. 


LONDON  LIBRARY, 

ST.  JAMES'S  SQUARE,  S.W. 

Patbon-H.R.H.  the  PRINCF,  op  WALES.  K.G. 
PBESintST-LESLIE  STEPHEN,  Esq. 
VicE-PKESiDiiNTS-Right  ,Ho      '"    "    .-..  ..^..m,..,  .^ 


HENRY  EARKLY.  K.C.B 
Right  H. 


i_Bight  Ho 

of  ROsSbERY! 
The  Library  contains  about  170,000  Volun 
Literature,  in  Various  Languages.^    "  ■'■-- 
Membership,  according  to 

Country,  and  Ten  to  Tow_  -        ...  - 

10  to  half-past  6.     CATALOGUE,  Fifth  Edition,  2  vols.,  royal  8vo, 
price  218. :  to  Members,  16s.  _  ,  ,  .,       . 

'  '    c.  T.  HAGBERG  WRIGHT,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 


THE    AUTOTYPE    COMPANY, 

1i,  NEW   OXFORD    STREET,   LONDON,  W.C. 


PRODUCERS  and  PUBLISHERS  of 

PERMANENT    CARBON     PHO'TOGRAPHS 

01 

FAMOUS    WORKS    OF    ART. 

Catalogues  and  Price  Lists  upon  application, 

THE    NORWICH    SCHOOL    of    PAINTING.      A 

Series  of  Plates,  printed  in  various  Colours,  after  Cotman,  Crome. 
Leman,  Lound,  Bright,  Stark,  Vincent,  eto. 

'  [  inn  6e  ready  ahorlly. 

THE      TATE      COLLECTION      (NATIONAL 

GALLERY  of  BRITISH  ART).  A  large  number  of  the  Pictures 
now  Exhibited  at  Millbank  have  been  published  in  Autotype, 
"noTudiSg  the  Chief  Works  of  G.  F.  WATTS,  R.A.  Further 
additions  are  being  made,  and  will  be  announced  shortly. 

BRITISH  ARTISTS  of  the  VICTORIAN  ERA. 

From  the  recent  Guildhall  Loan  Collection.  Average  size 
18  X  15  inches.    Price  12g. 

PAINTINGS,  DRAWINGS,  and  SCULPTURE   by 

the  OLD  MASTERS.  A  large  Collection  of  Permanent  Photo- 
graphs of  the  Chief  Treasures  of  Art  contomed  in  the  Public  and 
Private  Collections  of  Europe.  Paintings  and  Sculpture  in  one 
uniform  size,  price  12s.  ;  Drawings  on  the  Scale  of  the  Originals  at 
prices  rangiug  from  Is.  6d.  to  los.  each. 
The  AUTOTYPE  COMPANY  will  be  pleased  to  advise  upon,  and  to 
undeftake,  the  REPRODUCTION  of  WORKS  of  ART  of  every 
character,  both  for  Book  Illustration,  and  ou  a  larger  scale  for  the 
Portfolio  or  for  Mural  Decoration.  Prici  Lista  and  Bitmuitta 
free  upon  application. 

THE      AUTOTYPE      COMPANY 

FIXE    ART    GALLERY, 

74,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C, 
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P^ov.   27,   189t. 


BLACKIE  &  SON'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

Ni  >W  READY,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  Cd. 

THE  RISE  of  DEMOCRACY.     By 

J.    HOLLAND   ROSE.  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of 
Christ's  Collfge,  Cambridge. 
Being  the  First  Volame  of  the  VICTORIAN  ERA  SERIES. 


THE    VICTORIAN   ERA  SERIES. 

In  courss  of  publication  in  MONTHLY  crown 
8vo  VOLUMES,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  each. 
The  aim  of  the  Series  is  to  form  an  authoritative,  scholarly  > 
and  attractive  record  of  the  great  movements  and  develop' 
mf  nts  of  the  ape,  in  Politics,  Economics,  Religion,  Industry. 
Literature,  Science,  and  Art,  and  of  the  life  work  of  its 
typical  and  influential  men. 

The  Volumes  will  be  issued  successively  on  the  15th  of 
each  Month. 

NOW  READY,  crown  8vo,  clotli,  2s.  6d. 

The  IRISH  DIFFICULTY,  SHALL 

and  WILL.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Monsignor 
MOLLOY,  D.D.,  Rector  of  the  Catholic  Univer- 
tity  of  Ireland,  Dublin. 

N(J\V  READY,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

A  TEXT-BOOK  of  GEOLOGY.    In- 

tended  as  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the 
Rocks  and  th^r  Contents.  By  W.  JEROME 
HARRISON,  F.G.S.,  Author  of  "The  Geology 
of  the  Counties  of  England  and  Wales," 
"  Practical  Geology,"  &c.  New  Edition,  much 
Enlarged,  with  numerous  Illustrations. 


NOW  READY,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

ENGLISH   MASQUES.    With  an 

Introduction  by  H.  A.  EVANS,  M.A.,  Balliol 

College,  O.vford. 
BeiuK  the  New  Volume  of  the  WARWICK  LIBRARY  of 
ENKLISH    LITERATORB,    Edited    by   Professor  C.  H. 
Hekfokd,  Litt.D. 


London:  BLACKIE  &  SON,  Limited,  Old  Bailey 


NEW  ISSUE   OF 

STANFORD'S   COMPENDIUM   OF 
GEOGRAPHY  AND  TRAVEL. 

RE-WRITTEX,  AND  WITH  NEW  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

In  Twelve  Volumes,  sold  separately. 

Now  ready,  large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  I5s. 

NORTH  AMERICA : 
Vol  I.  CAN  A.DA  and  NEWFOaND  LAND 

Hy  S.  K.  DAWSON,  Litt.D.  (Laval),  P.R.S.C. 
With  18  Maps  and  90  Illustrations. 
Tlie  ViiUimes  already  issued  in  the  New  Series^  uniform 
in  size  and  price,  are : 

ASIA: 
Vol.  I  NORTHERN  and  EASTERN  ASIA 


Vol  II.  SOUTHERN  and  WESTERN  ASIA 

lly  A.  H.  KEANE,  P.R.G  S.      With  7  Maps 
;tu<i  HD  Illustrations. 

AUSTRALASIA : 
Vol  I  AUSTRALIA  and  NEW  ZEALAND 

lly  A.  R.  WAl.l.ACH,  1,I,.D.     With   U  JlapB 
and  ra  llluhtrations. 

Vol  II.  MALAYSIA  and   the   PACIFIC 

AUCHirKLAGt)KS.     By  V.   II.   H.  tJUlLLH- 
,\l,\lill,  M.D.      With   IG   Maps   and   17   lUus- 

AFRICA  : 
Vol  I.  NORTH  AFRICA.    r,y  A.  H.  Keane, 

F.R.G.S.    With  ;)  Maps  ami  77  Illustations. 

Vol,  II.  SOUTH  AFRICA.    I5y  A.  H.  Keank, 

I'Mi.C.S.     With  U  Maps  and  U2  lllustrationi.. 

"Tl"    II         ,      ,      ,1      SI  iiif.iirs    f'omiienaium   o(    fleOBcniiliy  anil 

^rav.l     '  I    .    h     M,  11  ,.   ,1,  ,1  viilue,  and  contaius,  in  couvcnieut 

lonii.  II,     111     .      I  ,|.i,i,  ,1  M    ,iltM  of  travL'l  and  roeu^roh  adequately 

truatiil.      .    ■       I     ,    iln   11,1  iliiin  accurate,  but  tile  form  in  whicii 

tile  ivii-  1  ,1  ill,  .1  Is  iiltiiniildo,  and  Englisli  Reograpliy  may  be 
liroud  fif  siirh  a  seriiiji.  It  is  uHoful  for  educational  purposes  aud  for 
reference,  and  pleasant  to  the  Kcneral  reader."— .l(/;«m*un». 


London:    EDWARD    STANFORD, 

■i«  and  27,  Cockspur  Street,  S.AV. 
Qcojirapher  lo  the  Queen, 


J.    W.    ARROWSMITH'S 

NEW    BOOKS. 


Arrowemitli's 

THE  SACK  .?^^\^^'^^l:. 

^p  [         The  story  of  its 

,   ^,,™^;,         .  ^^  ^  I  capture  is  told  with 
MONTE    CARLO,  a  gallop." 

The  Academy. 


F  "WALTER 
RITH. 


D 


UST  0' 

GLAMOUR.]  has  stuff  in  him, 


Crown  Svo,  cloth, 
310  pp.,  33  6d. 

Warwick 


The  Academy. 


By 
W  AHWICK 


Vol.  XXX.  of 

LO^Y)  Arrowsmith's 

I      3s.  6d.  Series. 
',  Crovra  Svo,  cloth, 

DULLBOROUGH I  224  pp. 

{Ready  December.) 


By 
HON. 


roTs. 


THE  MILLION- 
AIRE  OF 
PARKERSVILLE 


PEPITA  OF 
THE 
PAGODA. 


Vol.  LXXVI.  of 
Arro  warmth's 

Bristol  Library. 
Fcap.  Svo,  Is. 


Vol.  LXXIV.  of 

Arrow-smith's 
Bristol  Library. 
Fcap.  Svo,  Is. 
"Contrived  with 
considerable  skill." 
Bookseller. 


Arrowsmith's 

Christmas  Annual. 

Fcap.  Svo,  Is. ; 

cloth.  Is.  6d. 

"  Mr.     Hopkins's 

delicious  story." 

The  Sketch. 


E     STUART 
RSKINE. 


By 

T     GEORGE 
HORNE. 


w, 


By 
M.  G. 
00  D. 


H 


By 
TIGHE 
OPKINS. 


Bristol  :  J.  W.  ARROWSMITH. 
London:  Simpkin,  Marsball  &  Co..  Limited 


DIGBY,  LONG  &  OO.'S  NEW  BOOKS 

NEW    IiETECTlVE    STORY    DV    FERia'S    HUME. 

1.  CLAUDE    DUVAL    ot    NINETY-FIVE. 

Bv  til,-   Aiillinr  iif  "The  Mvsterj  of  a  Hansom  Cab,"  ic. 
fi.itli  1:111..;,.    iM.     (Fourth  Edition.) 

.s.MI.Ml    'IVTbER'S    L.\TEST    NOVEL. 

THE   AMERICAN   COUSINS.      By   the 


of"    I,. 


dnMl, 


3.  A   FLEETING   SHOW.     By  G.    B.    Fitz- 

CEltAI.U,  Aulliiirof  ■■  An  UiM  Cuviii."     Cniwii   .Ivn,  olotK 
gilt,  lis.     Second  Edition. 
"  Ruth  ia  a  clianniug  tigure.    Tile  story  is  amiug  the  most  attractive 
of  recent  efforts  in  its  pat  ticuiar  field  of  fiction."—  )Iorning  Poit. 
NEW   NOVEL   BY    MINA    SaNDEMAN. 

4.  SIR   GASPARDS    AFFINITY.      By  tbe 

Aiilli,!    ,,f   ■Til,    W,,r,ln|,.,f  f,ii,,|li,r  ■■  ir.     Ci-.sv.i   rl..   ;<    r.l. 

5.  THE  BLACK  DX-^C  :  a  Story  of  tHe  Con- 

•  luesl  ,,l  (.:rau;i,la.     By  ALBERT  LEE.    rruwu  sv.j,  .jlotli,  lis. 
M  Itli  Froi.tisi.iece. 
"There  is  no  lack  of  exjitement.. .  .The  story  is  to  be  recommended 

to  all."-.Sn.(8nni.i.      

NEW    NOVEL    BV    J.    GUROON    PUILLU'S. 

6.  FLORA.  MAODONALD.     A  Romance  of 


Ni;w    NiiVt;l.    IIV    VliiLKT    TWEEIiAI.K. 

7.  -WHAT    SHALL    it    fROFlT    a   MAN? 

Ey  tlio  Author  of  "  Ami  they  Tivo,"  4c.     Crown  .ivo,  cloth,  Bs. 

_        _      _         [XritvxA. 

NEW    NOVEI,    t,\    J!Uri-;HT    ALE.XANUElt. 

8.  THE    VIOAR    of   ST.    NICHOLAS.      By 

till-  Aiitli,ir  ,,t  "  ll.lli^I,,^^  in    "     (r.  ^v,i,  ,|,.  li^        [  Xfxt  WtUik. 
NJ,:\V    NHVEI.    l:V     l:i;i,Ti>N    i  iTTi;iii;|- R\. 

n.  NURSK  ADELAIDE      By  the  Author  of 


\a: 


10.  CONCERNING   CHARLES   iiOYDANT. 

By  tlic  Autlior  of  "  The  Love  Story."  So,    Cr.  svo,  cloth,  (is. 
"  Mr.  Clerc<i  has  written  a  book  which  is  well  worth  reading." 

WhUehaU  RevUtv. 


NEW   BOOK    EY    MRS.    CHARLES  E.   TEEROT. 

11.  OUR     PAYING    GUESTS,     aatt    other 

stories.    Ci  own  svo,  cloth,  :ls.  lid. 
"The  tales  are  written  in  a  simple  anil  straightforward  fashion." 
1.  wmfee  Advf.rtiner. 

12.  A  MERE  PDG.    The  Romance  of  a  Dog. 

BvNE.«0.    Wilh  illustratious.      Crown -in,  j.s   ii,l,     S,  o  i,.l 
Edition.  1  A . ,.  (  i. , .  I 

"Thispretty  story  of  tlie  adventures  of  a  Tug  Pok.     tlni.    :>"■  t.'W 

books  of  the  s.i;i-..n  tlmt  c.il.l  have  been  more    h.ai  tily  riiimiiii,  ii.l.d 

forchlldreii  "      //..   sin,,,!,,,;! 

13.  CONaUMPTION:  HOW  to  AVOID  IT; 

aii.lWK.VK  l:\  IIS.     llv  B  SCinVARZBAClI,  .11.11.    Crown 
Svo.  cloth.  -Js.  li-1. 
"  The  two  lectures  can  be  endorsed  with  all  confidence  and  cordiality 
as  well  worth  reading.— i>«n(fc(!  Cyurier. 

DIGBY,  LONG  &  CO,  18,  JJouvorio  Street,  London,  K.O. 


GEORGE     ALLEN'S 

NEW  BOOKS. 

BY  JOHN  RUSKIN,  LL.D.,  D  C.L 

MODERN  PAINTERS.    A  New  Cheap 

Edition  (complete)  in  small  form,  cro\ra  Svo,  cloth,  gilt 

tops,  £2  2s.  net. 
With  the  225  Woodcuts,  the  one  Lithofifraph  and  the  89 
Full- Page  lUusLrations,  reproduced  in  Photogravure  and 
half-tone. 
The    TEXT    is  complete,    and    inclules    the    EPILOGUE 

written  by  Mr.  Raskin  in  1888. 
VOLUMES  I..  II.    The  2  vols.,  price  lis.  not.      [Noic  ready, 
VOLUME  III.    With  18  Full-Page  Plates  and  8  Woodcuts. 

Price  8s  net.  [Xoiv  ready, 

VOLUME  IV.    With  35  Full-Page  Plates  and  116  Woodcuts. 

Price  9s.  net.  [AVmj  ready. 

VOLUME  V.     With  38  Full-Page  Plates  and  101  Woodcuts. 

Price  9s.  net.  [Present  month. 

INDEX  VOLUME,  containing  a  comTdete  Index,  GolUtion, 

and  Bibhogrnphy.    About  40<)  pages.    Price  6a.  net, 

[DecemOer. 

LECTURES  on  LANDSCAPE.     Given 

at  Oxford  in  January  and  February,  1871. 
Illostrnted  with  20  Plates  in  Photogravure  and  2  in  Colour, 
being  1  eproductions  of  the  picture.s  chosen  from  the  author's 
private  collection,  the  University  Galleries,  &c.,  by  which 
the  lertures  were  originally  illustrated. 

Unlf  .im  in  size  with  "  Studies  in  Both  Arts,  '  16  by 

11  inches.    Cloth,  £2  2s 

Also  150  Copies  on  Arnold  Unbleached  Hand-made 

Paper  with  India  Prools  of  tbe  Plates,  price  £4  4s 

[iShiirtln. 
TIIE  irELLINGTOX  MEMOHfAL. 
Unlfoi  m  with  '  Nelson  and  his  Companions  in  Arms  " 

WELLINGTON,    his    Comrades    and 

(.•(mtcul|inr;iries.     By  Miijor  ARTHUR  CKIFFITHS. 

With  13  Photogravure  Portraits,  taken  by  special 
permission  from  the  Originals  la  possession  of  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  14  other  Illustra- 
tions, facsimiles  of  Letters,  and  2  Maps. 

Large  impel  ial  16mo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  l2s.  6d.  net. 

Also  1  0  Special  Lirge-Paper  Copies,  on  Arnold  Paper, 
with  India  Proofs  of  the  Plates,  demy  4to,  £2s  2s 
net 

THE    PRINCIPLES    of   CRITICISM: 


AUTHORS  AND  SUBJECTS  INDEX. 

Demy  Svo,  300  pages,  buckram,  gilt  top  los  6d  net 

*' A  really  valuable  contribution  to  criticism." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
"  Without  any  pedantry  or  heaviness." — Scotsman. 
"We  confidently  recommend  this  hook."— Speaker. 

SPRING  FAIRIES  and  SEA  FAIRIES. 


THE    HESPERIDES:    a    Country 

Garland  of  Ten  Songs  from  Herriik.  Set  to  Music  by 
.T()sei)h  S.  Moorat.  With  12  Pull-Page  Designs,  Cover, 
Eq(1  Papers,  &c.,  by  Paul  Woodroffe.  Demy  ito, 
aiitique,  5s. 

RENACTD    of   MONTAUBAN.     By 

HOHEliC  STEELE,  Author  ot  "  lluou  of  IJordeaux." 
Wiih  li  Full-1'.tge  llhistrations  aud  (Jover  by  Fred 
Mason.     Fcap.  Ito,  antiijue,  cloth,  78.  6d. 

HANS  ANDERSEN'S  FAIRY  TALES. 

Tral.^lllU■.l    In-    li.    ()8KAR    SOMMKK.    anil    with    lOO 


SPENSER'S     "  FAERIE     QUEENE 

With    231   Illustriitioi.s 
(98  Full-Page, 

80  (Janto  Hea-iings, 
I,..  n.i  Tail-piccep) 

WALTER    CRANE. 

Edited,   wilh    Profaio,    liihlingiiiphy.    Fragments, 
Title-piigos,  i:c.,  by  T.  ,1.  WISE. 
A    LIMITED    EDITION 
on  Arnold  Unliloached  lland-mude  Pupor, 
in  19   Parts    large  post  i-.u.  £9  193.  6d  ; 
or  6  vois.,  in  clolh  box.  Art  Cativas  gilt  tops, 
£iO  I5j  net 


London  :  RUSKIN  HOUSE,  156,  Charing  Cross 
Road,  W.C. 
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ISBISTER      &      CO.'S 
/V£H/  AND   REGENT   BOOKS. 


ST.  FRANCIS  OF  ASSIST :  His  Times,  Life,  and  Work. 

By  tlio  I!ev.  W.  J.  KNOX  LITTLE,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Worcester  ratliedral,  Author  of 
'•  I,ahoiir  and  Sorrow,"  &c.    With  Portrait  from  the  Painting  Ijy  Fra  Bartolommeo 
Demy  8vo,  gilt  top,  lOs.  6d. 
■' A  book  ivhioh  few  will  bo  able  to  read  without  genuine  pleasure  and  considerable 
profit."— Pa/?  Mall  Gazette. 


OUR  ENGLISH  MINSTERS.    Second  Series.    Contents  : 

St.  rniil's,  York,  Ely,  Norwich,  St.  Albans,  Siilisbury,  Worcpstc;-,  E.teter.  By  Dean 
LBFROY,  Hean  BOYLE,  Canon  NEWBOLT,  and  ot'her.s.  With  nearly  100  Illustra- 
tions by  Herbert  Railton  and  oth-^rs.  Crown  ^yo,  cloth,  3s.  6o  ;  crown  8vo,  French 
morocco,  red-gilt  edges,  Is.  net ;  demy  8vo,  gilt  top,  cloth,  designed  by  Herbert 
Railton,  7s.  6d. 
The  FIRST  SERIES  Volume,  uniform  with  above,  may  be  had  in  the  various  bindinns. 

Contents:  Westminster,  Cayiterburij,  Durham,   Wells,  Linenhi,  Winchester,  Gloucester. 

Bu  Bean  FARRAR  and  others.    Illustrated  bii  Herbert  Railton  and  otliers. 

PERPETUA :  a  Story  of  the  Persecution  of  the  Early 

riiristians.    By  S.  BARING-GOULD,  M.A.,  Author  of  "  Mehalah,"  &c     Crown  8vo, 

gilt  top,  es. 
*'  Deserves  to  rank  with  the  author's  best  work." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
*' A  triumphant  piece  of  work." — Daily  Caronicle. 
"One  of  the  best  stories  Mr.  Baring-Gould  has  ever  written." — Presbyterian. 


THE   RETURN   to    the    CROSS.      By    the   Rev.    W. 

ROBERTSON  NICOLL,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Editor  of  "The  Expositor's  Bible."  Crown 
8vo,  gilt  top,  33.  ed.  Vol.  XIX.  of  "The  Gospel  and  the  Age "  Series.  List  of  other 
Vols,  in  Series  post  free. 


SELECTIONS    from     the     WRITINGS     of    the    late 

BISHOP    THOROLD.    "With  Portrait.    Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  Ss.    Introduction  by 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester. 


THE  PROPHET'S  MANTLE-    By  Christabel  Coleridge 


Author  of  "  The  Tender  Mercies  of  the  Go 
'A  healthi'  and  brightl.y-writteu  story." — Q 


\-n  8vo,  3s.  Cd. 


B.  I.  BARNATO  :  a  Memoir.    By  Harry  Raymond 

Portraits  and  Cartoons.    Demy  Svo,  6s. 


With 


SUCCESS    and    FAILURE.     By  R.    F.   Horton.   D.D., 

Author  of  "  The  Teaching  of  Jesus."    Fcap.  8vo,  Is.  net ;  post  free,  Is.  2d.    Vol.  XI. 
of  '*  Tavistock  Booklets."     List  of  other  Vols,  in  Series  post  free. 
**  Books  to  buy,  to  re^d,  to  think  over,  and  t-o  enjoy." — Lady's  Pictorial. 


EXETER  CATHEDRAL     By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Edmonds, 

B.D.,  Canon  of  Exettr.     Illustrated  by  Herbert  Railton.     Fcap.  8vo,  ls.net;  post  free, 
]s.  2d.    Vol,  XII.  ot  "  Kni^jhsh  Cathedrals."    List  of  other  Volumes  sent  post  free. 
*'  Daintily  printed  and  ably  written.     There  is  no  better  series  of  handbooks  to  onr 
English  Cathedrals.'*-  PaU  Mall  (Gazette. 

GOOD  WORDS  VOLUME  for  1897.     Containing  Edna 

LYALL'S  New  Story,  "Wajfaring  Men."    With  400  Illustrations.    Royal  8vo,  900 
pages,  gilt  edges,  78.  Gd. 


SUNDAY  MAGAZINE  VOLUME  for  1897.    Contaming 

ANNIE  H.  HOLDSWORTH'S  New  Story,  "The  Gods  Arrive."     With  12  Coloured 
Plates  anil  over  bOO  Illustrations.    Royal  8vo,  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 


TENNYSON.    His  Art  and  Relation  to  Modern  Life.    By 

STOPFORD  A.  BROOKE,  M  A.    Sixth  thousand.    Demy  8vo,  7s.  6d. 
"  It  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  this  book  comes  within  measurable  distance  of  being 
the  perfect  study  of  Tennyson's  art." — Academy, 


MARIE  HILTON :  Her  Life  and  Work.    By  J.  Deane 

HILTON.     With  Portrait.     Demy  8vo,  T.s.  6d. 

"  Sh"^  was  the  founder  of  the  first  creche  in  England It  is  the  story  of  a  noble,  moiest 

life."— Pa/?  Mall  Gazette. 


THE    BOOK   of  PARLIAMENT.    An  Account  of  the 


'A  masterpiece  of  compendious  information.'' — Punch. 


IN   GARDEN,   ORCHARD,    and    SPINNEY.    By  PhU 

ROBINSON,  Author  of  "  In  my  Indian  Garden."    Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  68. 
"  It  is  a  proso  poem  of  the  seasons,  instinct  with  grace  and  feeling." — Saturday  Reineto, 


THE  LITERARY  STUDY  of  the  BIBLE.    An  Account 

of  the  Leading  Forms  ot  Literature  in  the  Sacred  Writings.    By  Professor  RICHARD 
G.  MOUXTON,  M.A.     Third  Edition.    Demy  8vo,  10s.  6d. 
"A  valuable  help  to  the  study  of  the  sacred  writings."— i)a!7.v  Chronicle. 


New  Oomjjhfe  Catalogue  sent  Post  Free  on  Application  to 
ISBI8TEE  &  CO.,  Limited,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


MACMILLAI^  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

BY  THE  RIGHT  TION.  JAM^:S  BRYCE,  M.P. 
Demy  8^0,  14s.  net. 

IMPRESSIONS     of     SOUTH      AFRICA.       By 

JA'MES  ISRYCK,  Author  of  "The  Holy  Roman  Empire,"  Ac.      With  3  Maps. 
STAXDARD. — "In  no  work  that  we  know  have  the  earlier  causes  wh'.ih  have  pro- 
dnced  the  existing  state  of  affairs  in  South  Africa  been  laid  bare  so  plainly,  or  thi;  problems 
of  the  future  stated  with  so  much  insight  and  force." 

NEW  BOOK  BY  RUDYARD  KIPLING. 

FOURTEENTH   THOUSAND.      Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

"CAPTAINS    COURAGEOUS."    A  Story  of  the 

Grand  Banks.     By  RUDYARD  KtPLlNG.     Illustrated  by  I.  W.  TABER. 
BLACK  AND  WIl'lTE.—**  Inlhe  men  of  this  gallant  little  boat  Mr.  Kipling  has  added 

to  his  gallery  of  celebrities  some  of  the  finest  portraits  he  has  yet  drawn A  fine  story." 

WORLi).—**  A  fine  wholesome  story." 
ST.  JAMES'S  G^Zerr-E.—"  A  rattling  good  book." 

DAILY  MAIL.     "  One  regards  it  with  feelings  of  astonishment  and  hardly  qualified 
admiration." 

Fcap.  8vo,  antique  paper,  cloth  elpgant,  7s.  6d. 

AUCASSIN   and   NICOLETTE :   an  Old  French 

Love  Stoiy.  Edited  and  Translated  by  FRANCIS  WILLIAM  BOURDILLON,  M.A. 
Second  Edition,  the  Test  Collated  afresh  with  the  MS.  at  Paris,  the  Translation 
Revised,  and  the  Introduction  Re-written. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

PRINCE    and    PEOPLE:    a  Tale  of   Old 

Genoa.     By  E.  K.  SANDERS. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  F.  MARION  CR.iWFORD. 

CORLEONE :  a  Tale  of  Sicily.    In  2  vols.,  globe 

8vo,  12s. 
ACADEMY. — "The  story  is  told  in  Mr.  Crawford's  best  manner,  and  after  the  pre- 
liminary chapters  are  well  out  of  the  way,  you  can  hardly  lay  it  aside." 
NEW    AND    CHEAPER    EDITION. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

ADAM    JOHNSTONE'S    SON.      By  F.   Marion 

■ith  great  skill." 
SECOND  EDITION.    Fcap.  8vo,  5s. 

SKETCHES  of  RURAL  LIFE,  and  Other  Poems. 

By  FRANCIS  LUCAS. 
GUABDIAX. — "His  volume  may  be  most  heartily  recommended  to  every  lover  of 
poetry  who  is  ready  to  welcome  a  sympathetic  treatment  of  English  country  bfe  in  its  most 
picturesque  aspects." 

FOREIGN  STATESMEN   SERIES.-New  Volume. 
Edited  by  Prof.  BURY,  Tiinity  College,  Dublin.     Crown  8vo,  28.  Od. 

CHARLES  the  GREAT.     By  Thomas  Hodgkin, 

MK.S.  MOLESWORTH'S   NEW  VOLUME. 

MISS  MOUSE  and  her  BOYS.     By  Mrs.  Moles- 


FOR 


MACMILLAN'S    MAGAZINE. 


No.  458. 


1.— A  PHILOSOPHER'S  ROMANCE.  By 
John  Berwick     Chapters  IV. -VI. 

2.— A  ROMAN  OA'l'HOLIC  UNIVERSITY 
for    IRELAND.      By  F.    St.    John 

MOKKOW. 

3.— THE  PROMOTION  ot  JOHN  JOHN- 
SON. 

4.— SOME  HUMOURS  of  the  COMPOSING- 
ROOM, 


By 


DECEMBER.  Price  Is. 

Contents  ; 

6.— A    CRY  from    the   FAR   WEST. 

Mrs.    MOLESWORTH. 

6.— RAMAZAN.    By  HooH  Olifeord. 
7.— COUNTRY  NOTES.    By  S.  G.  TiLr.EN- 

TTEE.    I. — The  Church. 
8.— A  CUBAN  FILIBUSTER.    By  Haeold 


Bi: 


I   9.— THE  ROYAL  BUCKHOUNDS. 


CHRISTMAS  AND  DECEMBER  NUMBER  OF 

THE     CENTURY     MAGAZINE. 

ILLUSTRATED.    Price  Is.  -td. 
Contains  : 

TENNYSON    and    HIS     FRIENDS    at    FRESHWATER. 

By  V.  C    SCOTT  O'CONNOR. 
ILLUSTRATED. 

TENNYSON    and    HIS     FRIENDS    at    FRESHWATER. 

By  V.  C.  SCOTT  O'CONNOR. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

MBBBY    OHBISTMAS    In    the    TENEMENTS.      By    Jacob    A.    Bils. 

Illustrated. 

The  Second  Instalment  of 

"  QOOD    AMEBIC  dNS."     By  Mrs    Burton  Harrison. 

EDWIN    BOOTH    in    LONDON.      By  B.  H.  House. 

&c.,  &c.,  &c. 


CHRISTMAS  AND  DECEMBER  NUMBER  OF 

ST.     NICHOLAS     MAGAZINE. 

ILLUSTRATED.    Price  Is. 

Contains  : 

THE    "JUST-SO"    STORIES. 

By  RUDYARD  KIPLING. 
THE  0HBISTMA8  SHIP.  By  H.  H.  Bennett. 
AN    OLD    TIME    OHEISTMAS    GIFT.      By  Buth  McEnery  Stuait. 

A.XD  NUMEROUS  OTHER   STORIES. 


MAGMILLAN    &    CO.,    Ltd.,    London. 
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MESSRS.    METHUEN'S 

NKW    BOOKS. 


ENGLISH   LYRICS.     Selected   and 

Erlited  to'  W.  E.  HENLEY.  Crown  8vo,  buckram, 
pilt  top,  tis. 

THE    ODYSSEY    of   HOMER.     A 

Translation  by  J.  G.  CORDERY.    Crown  8vo,  78.  6d. 

OLD  HARROW   DAYS.     By  J.  G. 

COTTON  MINCHIN.    Illustrated.     Crown  8vo,  .5s. 

THE    HILL   of  the    GRACES;    or, 

The  Great  Stone  Temples  of  Tripoli.  By  H.  S. 
COWPEE,  F.S.A.  With  Maiis,  Plans,  and  75  Illus- 
trations.   Demy  8vo,  10s.  ed. 

THE  DECLINE  and  FALL  of  the 

ROMAN  EMPIRE.  By  EDWARD  GIRliON-.  Edited 
by  .1.  B.  BURY,  M.A.  In  7  vols.,  demy  8vo,  gilt  top, 
8s.  (id.  each.    Crown  8vo,  6s.  each.    Vol.  IV. 

THE  LIFE  of  ERNEST   RENAN. 

By  Madame  DARMESTETER.     With  Portrait.     Crown 
8vo.  Gs. 
"  A  polishc'I  gem.     It  is  iliffiiult   t-^  speak  withmit  exaggeration  of 
the  merits  of  this  inlmirabli;  hiognii^hy. "—AtheniEum. 

JOHN    DONNE.     By    Augustus 

JESSOPP,  D.D.      With  Portrait.     Crown  Sv.i.  ?9.Gd. 

AHISTORYof  BRITISH  COLONIAL 

POLICY.       By   H.    B.    EGERTON,    il.A.      Demy  6vo, 


.6(1. 


A    PRIMER    of    the    BIBLE.     By 

Prof.  W.  H.  BENNETT,  M.A.    Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

LIGHT    and    LEAVEN:    Historical 

and  Social  Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  HENSLEY 
HE.N'SON,  M.A.,  Follow  of  All  Souls',  Incumbant  of  St. 
Mary's  Hcs|)ital,  Ilforil.     Crown  8vo,  Os. 

THE  BEGINNINGS  of  ENGLISH 


A  SHORT  HISTORY  of  the  ROYAL 

NAVY,    from     Early    Times     to     1651.       By    DAYID 
HANNAY      Demy  8vo,  78.  lid. 

The  STORY  of  the  BRITISH  ARMY. 

By  Lieut.-Colonel  COOI'EU  KING,  of  the  Staff  College, 
Cambertey.     Illustrair-i.     Demy  hvo,  78.  Gd. 

VOCES  ACADEMICS.    By  C.  Grant 

ROBERTSON,   M.A.,   Fellow  of    All    Souls',    Oxford. 
With  Frontispiece.     Pott  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

RAILWAY      NATIONALISATION. 

By  CLEMUXT  EDWARDS.    Crown  8vo,  2s.  Gd. 

THREE    CHRISTMAS    BOOKS. 
THE  WALLYPUG  in  LONDON.    By 
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REVIEWS. 


MR.   GARDINER'S  HISTORY. 

History  of  the  Cummonwealth  and  Protectorate, 
1649-1660.  By  Samuel  Rawson  Gardiner. 
Vol.  II.,  16.51-1654.     (Longmans  &  Co.) 

MR.  GARDINER  lias  approached  one 
step  nearer  to  the  completion  of 
his  great  task.  The  new  volume  carries 
us  from  the  battle  of  Worcester  to  the 
eve  of  the  meeting  of  the  first  Parliament 
of  the  Protectorate.  It  covers  the  sub- 
jugation of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the 
Colonies,  the  Dutch  War,  the  dissolution 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  the  career  of 
the  Nominated  Parliament,  the  transition 
from  the  Commonwealth  to  the  Protectorate, 
the  long  and  intricate  negotiations  of  Crom- 
well for  alliance  with  France  and  Spain. 
We  are  thus  allowed  to  foUow  to  their  end 
the  course  of  several  important  episodes  and 
determining  crises  of  the  interesting  story  : 
we  are  left  on  tlie  threshold  of  others  ecjually 
familiar,  which  will  form  the  main  theme  of 
the  next  instalment.  Now,  Mr.  Gardiner's 
successive  volumes  are  always  looked  for 
with  great  eagerness  ;  but  his  Ford  Lectures 
at  Oxford  last  year  made  students  more 
than  usually  anxious  for  his  full  version 
of  the  Dutch  War  and  the  negotiations  with 
France  and  Spain.  Indeed,  this  volume 
was  advertised   a  year   ago.     Rumour   at- 


tributed its  non-appearance  to  the  policy  of 
the  publishers.  A  long- suffering  public,  it 
was  supposed,  could  not  digest  more  than 
two  new  books  from  Mr.  Gardiner  in  one 
year,  and  so  students  have  been  kept  wait- 
ing while  our  author  expounded  to  Father 
Gerard  "  AVhat  Gunjaowder  Plot  was,"  and, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  general  reader,  fitted 
Cromwell  into  his  "Place  in  History." 
Rumour  is  notoriously  "a  false  jade,"  and 
our  consolation  will  be  that  the  next  in- 
stalment of  the  fascinating  story  should 
come  aU  the  more  quickly. 

There  are  probably  only  two  or  three  men 
in  England  who  are  in  the  least  degree  quali- 
fied to  sit  in  judgment  on  Mr.  Gardiner's 
work,  and  of  these  the  most  competent  rises 
in  this  volume  almost  to  the  dignity  of  a 
collaborateur.  The  generous  appreciation 
accorded  by  the  preface  to  the  labours  of 
Mr.  C.  H.  Firth  prepares  us  for  the  frequent 
mention  of  his  name  in  the  footnotes 
throughout  the  book.  But  the  wealth  of 
new  material  which  his  investigations  have 
placed  at  Mr.  Gardiner's  disposal  has  in 
places  combined  with  the  author's  own  dis- 
coveries to  upset  a  proportionate  treatment 
of  the  many  points  which  came  under 
survey.  Thus,  one  chapter  suffices  for  the 
settlement  of  Ireland  after  Cromwell's 
departure — the  material  has  been  long 
accessible.  But  Mr.  Firth's  recent  work 
for  the  Scottish  Historical  Society — which,  to 
save  Scotch  pride,  bears  the  vague  titles  of 
"  Scotland  and  the  Commonwealth "  and 
"  Scotland  and  the  Protectorate  " — has 
necessitated  a  long  and,  to  speak  truth, 
very  wearisome  account  of  the  comparatively 
unimportant  marchings  and  counter-march- 
ings connected  with  the  suppression  of 
Glencairn's  rising  in  1654. 

The  fact  is  that,  from  an  artistic  point 
of  view,  Mr.  Gardiner  sticks  too  con- 
scientiously to  his  theory  of  the  chrono- 
logical study  of  history.  In  such  a 
treatment  facts  must  needs  lose  much  of 
their  relative  significance.  Everything  that 
is  known  has  an  equal  right  to  a  place  in 
the  narrative.  The  story  wiU  no  doubt 
sometimes  tell  itself,  but  often  it  will  not  be 
worth  the  space  devoted  to  it,  and  in  any 
case  it  will  lose  much  in  the  telling.  At 
any  rate,  this  will  be  the  feeling  of  many 
readers  as  they  work  their  way  through  Mr. 
Gardiner's  new  volume.  They  must  have 
felt  it  in  his  previous  books.  Considering 
the  interest  of  the  narrative,  this  defect,  if 
defect  it  is,  will  seem  to  many  to  reach  its 
extremest  form  in  the  present  volume.  When 
Mr.  Gardiner  chooses,  he  can  be  simple  and 
direct  enough  ;  it  is  not  from  confusion  of 
thought  in  the  writer  that  the  narrative  is 
allowed  at  times  to  meander  through  pages 
of  continuous  and  seemingly  endless  detail. 
At  times,  no  doubt,  it  is  the  wealth  of  avail- 
able material  which  is  the  cause.  Generally 
speaking,  however,  Mr.  Gardiner  is  thinking 
of  his  subject  rather  than  of  his  readers, 
and  the  fitting  together  of  the  Chinese 
puzzle  into  which  history  written  from 
original  materials  too  often  resolves  itself, 
becomes  an  exercise  which  is  its  own  reward. 
Thus  much  as  to  the  manner. 

Despite  all  that  has  been  written  on  the 
Great  Rebellion,  Mr.  Gardiner  is  so  far  a 
pioneer  in  the  thorny  subject  which  he  is 


slowly  traversing,  that,  even  if  he  had  a  far 
less  lucid  style,  it  would  be  necessary  to  read 
his  book.  For  he  is  gradually  dissipating 
the  fog  (sometimes,  it  may  be,  the  halo)  in 
which  strong  partj'  prejudice  on  one  side  or 
the  other  has  wrapped  the  heroes  of  the 
age.  AVe  learn  of  Ireton's  "incompetency 
as  a  commander,"  which  was  "displayed 
alike  in  his  readiness  to  undertake  more 
than  he  was  able  to  accomplish  and  in  his 
failure  to  pi-oportion  his  means  to  the  objects 
which  he  had  in  view."  We  can  no  longer 
treat  Blake  as  the  "seventeenth  century 
Nelson";  nor  had  he  any  "of  tliat  inno- 
vating tactical  skill  wliicli  had  enabled 
Cromwell  to  convert  a  mere  success  into  a 
crushing  victory."  Tromp  was  the  hero  of 
the  Dutch  War  :  Blake  was  merely  "  a 
bold  and  inspiring  commander."  The  ulti- 
mate success  of  the  English  fleet  was  due 
entirely  to  its  superior  equipment.  Twice 
at  least,  in  the  course  of  the  war,  the  Dutch 
admirals  and  sailors,  as  skilful  and  brave  as 
their  English  rivals, ,  had  to  retire  from  a 
drawn  battle  because  of  the  failure  of  their 
ammunition  and  supplies  through  the  care- 
lessness of  the  responsible  administration. 
Indeed,  the  whole  account  of  the  naval  war- 
fare is  admirable,  and  worthy  to  be  placed 
alongside  of  Mr.  Gardiner's  studies  in 
military  history.  Captain  Mahan  himself 
could  scarcely  surpass  them.  Like  one  of 
the  Commonwealth  commanders  of  whom  he 
speaks,  Mr.  Gardiner  passes  from  the  land 
to  the  sea,  and,  at  any  rate,  to  the  amateur 
in  such  matters,  he  seems  equally  at  home 
on  either.  And  as  the  inherent  superiority 
of  the  English  sailors  at  all  times  has  been 
an  article  of  our  patriotic  creed,  so  has  a 
sceptical  age  sneered  with  Macaulay  at  the 
Puritans  who  prohibited  amusements  such 
as  bear-baiting,  not  because  it  gave  pain  to 
the  bear,  but  because  it  afforded  pleasure  to 
the  spectators.  We  may  no  longer  nurse 
this  uncharitable  belief.  Tlie  benchers  of 
the  MidtUe  Temple  prefaced  their  masque 
with  the  singing  of  the  Hundredth  Psalm, 
but  a  masque  included  singing,  and  even 
dancing.  Tlie  objections  to  "promiscuous 
dancing" — which  we  take  to  mean  the  danc- 
ing of  the  two  sexes  together — may  have  been 
objectionable  to  the  more  austere  Puritans 
for  the  reason  which  led  them  to  prohibit 
bear-baiting  and  bull-baiting,  namely,  "the 
immorality  which  these  exhibitions  fostered." 
But  amusement  of  all  kinds,  even  to  the 
extent  of  practical  joking,  was  not  ban- 
ished from  England  by  the  vehemence 
of  a  few  morbid  fanatics.  "  Oliver  loved 
an  innocent  jest,"  and  was  a  friend  to  out- 
door sports  and  indoor  amusements.  After 
so  great  a  disillusionment  we  shall  not  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  Barebones  Parliament 
was  not  a  contemporary  nickname,  nor — ■ 
most  cherished  illusion  of  all — that  Tromp' s 
triumphant  voyage  down  the  Channel  after 
the  Dutch  victory  ojff  Dungeness  with  the 
emblematical  broom  tied  to  his  masthead,  is 
based  on  no  reliable  evidence. 

But,  after  aU,  for  most  of  us  the  chief 
interest  of  the  Commonwealth  and  Pro- 
tectorate will  centre  round  the  revelation  it 
affords  of  Cromwell's  own  character.  To 
the  ardent  believer  in  the  virtues  of  demo- 
cracy it  must  ever  be  a  source  of  bitter  dis- 
appointment to  discover  how  few  great  men 
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are  thrown  up  by  a  revolution.  The 
French  Revolution  produced  none  of  first- 
rate  capacity  except  Mirabeau  and  Danton. 
Cromwell  was  the  sole  giant  of  the  English 
Rebellion.  And  Cromwell  is  the  hero  of 
Mr.  Gardiner's  great  epic.  But  he  is  not 
drawn  as  Carlyle  drew  his  heroes — in  an 
idealised  form.  As  the  story  unfolds  itself, 
his  limitations  become  increasingly  clearer. 
To  our  thinking  he  is  none  the  less  hero 
because  he  is  therebj'  made  more  of  a  man. 
"We  sometimes  wonder  whether  in  Mr. 
Gardiner's  own  case  there  has  not  been,  in 
the  course  of  his  stud}'  of  the  period,  some- 
thing of  a  disillusionment  regarding  his 
own  hero.  AVould  he  alwaj's  have  so  frankly 
described  him  as  "  eager  to  make  the  best  of 
both  worlls"?  And  does  he  not  almost 
contradict  himself  in  the  next  sentence  when 
he  declares  that  "  the  tragedy  of  his  (Crom- 
well's) career  lies  in  the  inevitable  result 
that  liis  efforts  to  establish  religion  and 
morality  melted  away  as  the  morning  mist, 
whilst  his  abiding  influence  was  built  upon 
the  vigour  with  which  he  promoted  the 
material  aims  of  his  countrymen  "  ?  Indeed, 
the  characteristic  of  the  whole  period  spanned 
by  this  volume  is  the  gradual  predominance 
in  the  minds  of  Englishmen  in  general,  of 
material,  mundane  aims,  as  Mr.  Gardiner 
seems  to  prefer  to  call  them,  over  the  re- 
ligious ideals  of  the  Rebellion  itself : 

' '  For  a  time  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  there  had  beeu  a  tendency  to  subordinate 
all  other  considerations  to  spiritual  and  ideal 
aims  ;  to  advance  the  godly  and  depress  the 
profane  had  been  the  aim  of  statesmen  and 
soldiers.  Now,  as  ever  happens,  the  neglected 
body  of  man,  with  its  material  needs  and 
passions,  was  beginning  to  assert  itself. 
Though  thi  re  had  been  an  ideal  element 
in  the  conquest  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  a 
desire  to  render  the  populations  of  those 
countries  better  and  happier  by  forcing  upon 
them  in  the  one  case  English  religion,  in  the 
other  casi  English  justice  and  t  jleration,  there 
had  been  a  painfully  material  side  as  well ;  a 
greed  for  land  or  power,  and,  at  the  best,  a 
determination  to  impose  the  English  yoke  upon 
peoples  firmly  purposed  to  lead  their  own  life  in 
their  own  fashion.  The  new  commercial  policy 
(inaugurated  by  the  Navigation  Act)  did  not 
profess  to  have  other  than  material  aims.  The 
intention  of  its  framers,  by  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  was  not  to  make  England  better  or 
nobler,  but  to  make  her  richtr." 

Cromwell  himself  passed  through  the  same 
transition.  In  Mr.  Gardiner's  opinion,  it  is 
this  combination  of  religious  and  mundane 
interests  in  his  policy  "  which  has  raised 
Cromwell  to  the  position  of  the  national 
hero  of  the  nineteenth  century."  But 
whereas  before  the  Dutch  War  religious  con- 
siderations held  the  first  place  in  his  mind, 
his  determination  to  attack  Sj)ain  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  yet  to  remain  at  peace 
with  her  in  Europe,  is  interpreted  by  Mr. 
Gardiner  as  marking  the  time  when  the 
first  place  is  given  to  "  mundane  endeavour." 
The  conclusion  which  he  draws — they  are 
the  closing  words  of  the  volume — is  that 
"  if  the  Restoration  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  return 
of  a  mode  of  thought  anterior  to  Puritanism,  it 
may  fairly  be  said  that  the  spirit  of  the  Kestora- 
tion  had  at  last  effected  a  lodgment  ^athin  the 
bosom  of  Oliver  himself." 

The  other  prominent  clue  given  by  this 
volume   to  Mr.  Gardiner's  own  interpreta- 


tion of  Cromwell's  character  calls  for  less 
comment,  because  it  is  the  central  feature  of 
his  recent  lectures  on  "  Cromwell's  Place  in 
Historj'."  Cromwell's  claim  to  the  character 
of  a  constructive  statesman  practically  dis- 
appears in  Mr.  Gardiner's  handling.  Neither 
in  home  nor  in  foreign  politics  had  he  a 
programme  of  his  own.  He  was  a  pure 
opportunist.  It  was  for  others  to  suggest ; 
and  to  almost  all  suggestions,  however  wild, 
he  would  listen.  It  was  enough  for  him  to 
seize  the  moment  for  action,  to  cut  the  knot 
instead  of  making  any  attempt  patiently 
to  unloose  it.  This  volume  affords  two 
admirable  illustrations  of  the  part  which 
Cromwell  played  in  the  determination  of 
events.  In  the  controversy  between  Lamliert 
desiring  a  freely  elected  successor  to  the 
effete  Long  Parliament,  and  Harrison  who 
urged  an  assembly  of  the  Godly,  Cromwell's 
religious  side  came  uppermost,  and,  after 
long  controversy,  he  decided  for  Harrison. 
"It  was,"  remarks  Mr.  Gardiner  in  passing, 
"the  impossibility  of  reconciling  these  two 
views  which  ultimately  wrecked  the  revolu- 
tion and  restored  the  monarchy."  But  the 
failure  of  the  impracticable  body  taught 
him  a  lesson,  and,  as  between  France  and 
Spain,  the  protracted  negotiations  ended  at 
length  in  favour  of  France  because  Spain 
could  not  give  the  sum  which  Cromwell 
demanded  as  the  price  of  English  aid. 
The  practical,  mundane  consideration  out- 
weighed all  others  in  the  ultimate  decision. 
Such  are  a  few  of  the  important  topics 
treated  in  this  volume.  Its  interest  lies 
mainly  in  foreign  policy.  But  the  new 
constitution  has  been  sketched.  The  "In- 
strument of  Government "  has  established 
the  Protectorate  and  has  guaranteed  a 
Parliament.  AVe  know  already,  fi-om  the 
Ford  Lectures,  that  Mr.  Gardiner  has  his 
own  views  on  the  causes  of  the  dissolution 
of  the  first  Parliament  summoned  under  the 
Instrument.  We  must  wait  patiently  for 
the  volume  which  should  take  us  almost 
within  sight  of  Cromwell's  death. 


THE    NEW   FRANKNESS. 

Studies  in  Frankness.      By  Charles  Whibley. 
(W.  Heinemann.) 

Mk.  Whibley  won  and  deserved  much 
credit  for  these  essays  when  they  first 
appeared.  One  has  but  to  turn  to 
pages  118  and  119,  and  read  his  analysis 
of  the  style  of  Apuleius  to  see  what 
a  keen  eye  he  has  for  some  of  the  minor 
beauties  of  prose.  Had  he  confined  him- 
self to  such  work  he  would  have  earned 
nothing  but  praise.  A  different  com- 
plexion is,  however,  given  to  his  object 
by  the  essay  in  which  he  introduces  and 
links  together  the  different  papers.  With 
this  composition,  as  the  newer  and  most 
important  thing  in  the  volume,  we 
shall  principally  deal.  Unfortunately  Mr. 
Whibley  cloes  not  attend  to  his  own 
maxims.  "  There  is  not  and  there 
can  never  be,"  he  writes,  "  any  legiti- 
mate purpose  in  print  save  pleasure  and 
delight."  This  is  directed  against  such 
novelists   as    are    buoyed   up   with   a   vain 


hope  of  improving  mankind.  But  he  him- 
self informs  his  essays  with  a  purpose  far 
other  than  jileasure  and  delight  ;  it  is  to 
preach  a  gospel  of  license,  and  to  show  that 
it  is  proper  to  write  "  a  thousand  dishevelled 
words  "  that  it  is  shameful  to  use  in  con- 
versation. 

Now,  if  this  matter  is  to  be  discussed,  it 
behoved  Mr.  AATiibley  to  state  his  case  with 
precision  and  clearness.  Against  whom  is 
his  railing  directed  ?  We  are  told  that  the 
Realist  says  this,  the  Puritan  that,  the 
Prude  and  the  Pedant  something  else,  but 
these  are  only  different  names  for  a  stuffed 
figure  who  is  put  up  merely  to  be  knocked 
down.  Ajjparently  there  is  no  critic  of 
standing  who  has  expressed  the  views  that 
excite  his  anger,  and  his  rage  has  to  go  back 
to  Jeremy  Collier — the  "redoubtable  enemy 
of  stage-plays,"  as  Matthew  Arnold  called 
him.  What  was  the  use  of  dragging 
Jeremy  from  his  grave  ?  He  is  clean  for- 
gotten by  all  but  a  few.  The  writer  looks  at 
life  through  the  convention  of  his  day  and 
generation.  You  do  not  expect  to  find  in 
Aristophanes  the  morality  of  the  nineteenth 
century  ;  you  read  him  for  his  cleverness, 
his  wit,  and  his  fancy,  and  take  the  morality 
as  part  of  the  time  and  the  man.  It  is  the 
same  vrith  Boccaccio,  with  Cervantes,  with 
Chaucer,  and  Shakespeare,  and  Fielding. 
Can  Mr.  Whibley  name  any  critic  of  rejjute 
who  says  of  any  masterpiece  it  should  be  a 
closed  book  because  the  author  does  not 
write  for  Exeter  Hall  ?  So  far  there  is 
scarcelj'  room  for  argument.  Unfortunately 
for  himself,  Mr.  Whibley  does  not  stop  at 
this  point.  He  is  one  of  those  who,  once 
mounted  on  an  idea,  cannot  draw  rein  till  it 
is  ridden  to  death,  and  who,  by  wild  ex- 
travagance, do  more  harm  than  good  to  an}' 
cause  they  attempt  to  champion. 

By  dint  of  probably  tlie  worst  logic  that 
ever  got  into  print,  he  seeks  to  convince  the 
reader  that  this  license  ought  to  be  exercised 
as  freely  to-day  as  it  was  a  thousand  years 
ago.  The  cardinal  point  of  his  argument, 
when  shorn  of  its  prolix  setting,  can  be  put 
into  a  nutshell.  He  admits  that  to  the 
"  privacies  and  restraints  " — the  absence  of 
frankness — imposed  by  the  need  of  purity 
"  we  owe  our  morals,  our  manners,  the  very 
elegancies  of  human  conduct."  To  these 
be  should  have  added  vigour.  Without 
purity,  strength — phj'sicaland  intellectual — 
is  bound  to  decay ;  the  ultimate  and  rational 
justification  of  purity  is  its  necessity  to  a  clean 
and  wholesome  mindin  a  clean  and  wholesome 
body.  AVhoever  tampers  with  it  is  sinning 
against  the  birthright  of  men  and  women, 
for  impurity  is  in  itself  decay.  But  this 
is  not  a  proposition  he  seeks  to  controvert. 
Life  and  literature  stand  on  a  different 
footing,  he  argues.  "Life  is  governed  by 
the  laws  of  habit  and  emjjire  ;  literature 
bows  only  to  its  own  dictates."  But  the 
inversion  of  this  is  e(|uaUy  true.  Life  has 
evolved  its  laws  and  habits  out  of  its 
necessities,  and  may,  with  equal  truth,  be 
said  to  bow  only  to  its  own  dictates ;  so 
that  the  sonorous  platitude  might,  after  all, 
have  been  uttered  by  a  wiseacre.  If  ever 
there  was  a  truth  at  once  simple  and  incon- 
trovertible, it  is  that  life  includes  literature, 
or,  conversely,  that  literature  is  only  a  part 
(and  not  the  largest  part)  of  life.     But  Mr. 
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Whibley's  whole  case  rests  on  the  conten- 
tion that  the  part  is  greater  than  the  whole 
— in  his  own  words,  that  "  literature  trans- 
cends the  narrow  world  of  life  ;  knows  not 
the  limits  which  are  set  upon  the  hardiest 
traveller."  By  what  sense,  we  should  like 
to  ask,  is  Mr.  Charles  Whibley  going  to 
travel  beyond  what  is  included  in  life '? 
Some  years  before  his  death  we  remember 
Mr.  Louis  Stevenson  discussed  the  very 
point,  and  concluded  that  even  the  great 
world  of  Shakespeare  was  but  made  up  of 
different  embodiments  of  himself. 

No  doubt  Mr.  AVhibley  will  have  his 
answer  pat.  He  could  not  have  signed  his 
name  to  so  many  contradictions  but  for  a 
defect  that  bars  the  way  to  his  becoming  a 
great  critic.  It  is  the  almost  entire  absence 
of  imagination  and  sympathy  which  is  mani- 
fest in  every  sentence.  Words  to  him  are 
but  words  and  nothing  more,  and  their  value 
"does  not  depend  upon  the  ideas  they 
connote."  Yes,  but  they  will  not  obey  him, 
and  we  judge  a  theory  by  its  outcome. 
He  asks  light  and  colour  and  music  from 
words,  and  they  but  rumble  in  a  muddy 
stream.  Let  anyone  who  doubts  it  compare 
the  worst  page  of  Gadon  de  Latour  with  the 
best  in  the  book  before  us ;  and  Mr.  Pater 
is  the  fount  and  origin  of  the  philosophy, 
much  as  it  has  changed  its  complexion. 
When  Mr.  Whibley  is  most  importunate  in 
his  demand  for  pictorial  quality,  the  result  is 
some  such  horror  as  this  :  "  Their  gulching 
bellies  refuted  the  jalea  of  hunger  and  beg- 
gary." In  the  second  place,  he  has  no  eye  for 
that  hall-mark  of  imagination  which  marks 
the  highest  art ;  his  chief  delight  is  in  the 
second-rate  work  of  writers.  For  example, 
there  is  little  room  for  argument  about  the 
merits  of  Poe's  short  stories  ;  they  are  mar- 
vels of  ingenious  mechanism,  but  they  have 
never  got  past  the  early  stage  of  invention  ; 
you  can  tell  by  the  very  writing  thatPoe  never 
reached  the  point  of  imagining  them ;  hence 
their  use  has  been  only  that  of  quarries  to 
others.  But  invention  is  enough  for  Mr. 
Whibley ;  and  Poe,  we  are  gravely  told,  is 
still  the  "  dominant  influence  of  three  litera- 
tures." In  other  words,  it  is  raw  material, 
not  great  and  perfect  art,  that  delights  him. 
He  grumbles  at  Adlington  for  glossing  over 
the  filthiest  passages  in  the  Golden  Ass,  and 
at  Sterne  for  not  being  more  plain-spoken. 
From  the  great  pages  of  Eabelais  he  has 
learned  nothing  but  this  so-called  frank- 
ness. We  willingly  admit  the  admirable 
perseverance  with  which  he  has  worked 
out  the  personal  history  of  the  subjects  of 
these  essays  ;  but  there,  again,  the  unimagi- 
native man  has  halted  where  another  would 
not  have  been  content  till  he  had  realised  for 
us  period  and  environment.  And,  if  one 
proof  more  be  required,  we  may  jaoint  to  his 
contentment  with  minor  beauties,  his  hunt 
after  the  small  critic,  his  happiness  with  the 
small  aiithor. 

Up  to  a  certain  point  we  have  no  fault  to 
fmd  with  this.  There  is  a  place,  and  no 
dishonourable  one,  for  Mr.  Whibley  in  the 
field  of  letters  ;  but  let  him  stick  to  his  last. 
When  he  comes  forth  to  lay  down  the  law 
about  art  and  morals  we  can  but  answer 
"No;  for  a  guide  on  these  high  matters 
we  demand  someone  of  wider  outlook  and 
broader    sympathies,    and   a   more    liberal 


mind."  As  to  this  question  of  morality,  we 
know  that  literature  is  under  the  same  great 
laws  as  life  itself,  and  that  from  Homer  to 
Walter  Scott  it  has  been  a  reflection  of  Ufe, 
and  that  the  greatest  writers,  those  whose 
standing  is  unijuestioned,  and  who  have 
given  us  most  pleasure,  have  not  been 
ashamed  to  feel  that  mankind  was  the  better 
of  their  having  lived  and  written.  It  was 
a  dying  satisfaction  to  Scott  that  he  had 
been  on  the  side  of  goodness  as  it  had  been 
to  Fielding  before  him,  to  Lord  Tennyson 
as  it  was  to  Robert  Browning,  as  it  must  be 
to  every  strong  and  healthy  man.  A  retro- 
gression of  morals,  a  growth  of  that  licentious 
frankness  advocated  by  Mr.  Whibley,  ever 
has  been  in  our  own  history  and  in  that  of 
other  countries  an  infallible  symptom  of 
decay.  Cant  is  bad,  and  the  cant  of  morality 
is  the  most  sickening  of  all,  but  cant  itself 
is  better  than  the  new  frankness. 


WALTER    SAVAGE    LANDOE. 

Letters  and  Unpublished   TFritings  of  Landor. 
By  Stephen  Wheeler.     (Bentley.) 

Walter  Savage  Landor,  though  always 
regarded  by  a  distinguished  circle  as  a 
man  of  genius,  has  not  until  recently  taken 
his  place  among  the  immortals,  in  general 
opinion.  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin,  probably  more 
than  anyone,  has  once  and  for  all  given 
Landor  his  due  place  in  the  popular  sense. 
What  Mr.  Forster  had  attempted  with 
labour,  Mr.  Colvin  accomplished  with  ease, 
chiefly  because  he  brought  to  bear  on  his 
subject  not  merely  a  flue  scholarship  and 
industry,  but  a  remarkable  insight  into  the 
humanity  of  the  man  of  whom  he  wrote. 
We  may  take  it,  then,  as  beyond  cavil  that 
Landor  will  retain  henceforward  his  due 
position  among  the  great  English  writers. 
That  any  public  recognition  of  him  has 
been,  to  some  extent,  tardy  is  easUy  ex- 
plained. Landor,  with  all  his  splendid 
intellectual  gift,  was  greatly  lacking  in  the 
emotional  force  which,  when  added  to  great 
mental  power,  makes  an  irresistible  appeal. 
Not  only  this,  but  he  rather  courted  a 
certain  loneliness ;  indeed,  he  might  even 
say  that  to  some  extent  he  assumed  the 
attitude  of  one  apart.  Not  that  this  would 
have  made  any  very  real  difference,  for 
the  man  was,  in  his  nature,  solitary ;  but 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  he  rather 
emphasised  in  his  writing  and  conversa- 
tion a  characteristic  which  was,  in  truth, 
inborn.  Moreover,  he  was  rarely  in 
touch  with  his  own  time,  at  any  rate, 
in  his  writings.  By  nature  he  was 
Eoman,  by  intellect  Athenian.  Hence  we 
find  in  him  a  certain  superb  scorn  for  the 
ill-considered  and  too  emotional  writing  of 
the  present  da}'.  How  far,  indeed,  modern 
literature  has  a  bias  towards  emotion  and 
sentiment  we  have  no  sjiace  at  present  to 
discuss  ;  but  undoubtedly  this  tendency  has 
been  felt  and  attacked  by  such  a  really 
great  writer  as  Mr.  Meredith.  In  any  case, 
the  three  reasons  we  have  given  will  be 
enough  to  account  for  a  certain  delay  in 
popular  enthusiasm  towards  Walter  Savage 
Landor. 


The  present  book  by  Mr.  Stephen 
Wheeler  will  not,  we  think,  add  greatly 
to  the  fame  of  Landor.  Interesting  much 
of  it  undoubtedly  is ;  but  we  cannot  con- 
scientiously say  that  either  by  the  prose  or 
che  poetry,  here  published  for  the  first 
time,  any  real  addition  will  be  made  to  an 
already  secure  reputation.  The  countenance 
of  Landor  has  an  aspect  original  and 
powerful,  though  probably  no  really  excel- 
lent portrait  of  him  is  to  be  found.  He 
himself  appeared  to  prefer  the  likeness  of 
him  by  Sir  William  BoxaU,  which,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Colvin  considers  benignant  and 
feeble.  Partly,  however,  because  of  Lan- 
der's own  preference,  and  also  because,  in 
stating  his  preference,  he  makes  an  in- 
teresting self -revelation,  we  may  quote  what 
he  says  of  the  portrait : 

"  Perhaps,  when  I  am  in  the  grave,  curiosity 
may  be  excited  to  know  what  kind  of  counten- 
ance that  creature  had  who  imitated  nobody, 
and  whom  nobody  imitated ;  the  man  who 
walked  through  the  crowd  of  poets  and  prose- 
men  and  never  was  touched  by  anyone's  skirts  ; 
who  walked  up  to  the  ancients  and  talked  with 
them  famiUarly,  but  never  took  a  sup  of  wine 
or  crust  of  bread  in  their  houses.  If  this 
should  happen,  and  it  probably  will  within 
your  hfetime,  then  let  the  good  people  see  the 
old  man's  head  by  BoxaU." 

So  far  as  we  can  gather,  not  merely  by 
actual  portraits,  but  by  the  personal  descrip- 
tion of  the  Countess  of  Blessington,  Landor 
had  a  face  of  rugged  intellectuality,  with 
eyes  of  quick  intelligence,  and  a  mouth  always 
on  the  edge  of  human  kindliness.  Though  in 
the  opinion  of  the  present  writer  Lander's 
fame  rests  as  much  on  his  poetry  as  his 
prose,  and  especially  on  the  splendid  poena 
of  "  Gebir,"  which  was  an  especial  favourite 
with  Shelley,  most  readers  will  know  him 
best  by  the  "  Imaginary  Conversations." 
Three  additions  are  here  made,  though  one 
of  them  appears  finally  in  verse  form.  The 
first  here  printed  will  undoubtedly  be  read 
with  the  greatest  interest.  This  is  an 
imagiuary  conversation  between  Savonarola 
and  the  Prior  of  San  Marco.  Unfortun- 
ately, this  conversation  is  "imaginary"  in 
the  worst  sense.  In  the  other  conversa- 
tions Landor  has  never,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  outraged,  at  any  rate,  probabilities ; 
and  it  is  half  the  charm  of  these  com- 
jjositions  that  the  author  almost  persuades 
us  that  they  actually  took  place.  It 
was  impossible,  however,  that  Savonarola 
could  have  had  any  such  conversation  with 
the  Prior  as  is  here  described.  Nor,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  was  Savonarola,  though  put 
to  the  extreme  of  torture,  actually  burnt,  as 
he  is  here  represented  to  have  been.  He 
was  hanged  with  two  monks — Domenicho,  of 
Padua,  and  Silvestro  Maruti.  The  actual 
facts  of  that  celebrated  death  being  so  well 
known,  the  force  of  the  following  passage 
is  almost  altogether  lost : 

SAVONAROLA. 

' '  My  Holy  Father,  the  Father  who  is  in 
heaven,  has  too  often  foiind  me  guilty,  even 
from  infancy.  Nevertheless  has  He  deigned  to 
show  me  the  light  of  His  coimtenance,  and  to 
confer  on  me  the  office  of  proclaiming  His  will. 
And  now  His  right  hand  guides  me  on  the  road 
to  expiate  mv  many  sins." 
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PRIOE. 

"  Thy  many  sins  ?     What  mortal  ever  lived 

more  chastely,  more  charitably,  more  devoutly  P 

And  to   die   so  !     Oh,    God   of   Mercy  !     Can 

human  flesh  endure  the  surrounding  flames  ?  " 

SAV0NAEOL.4.. 

"Yes;    that  flesh  which  God  has  prepared 
for  it." 

If  this  passage  suffers  something  from  a 
perversion  of  actual  fact,  the  concluding 
part  of  the  dialogue  is  fine  in  the  ex- 
treme. And  here  let  us  point  out  what  has 
sometimes  been  ignored — the  great  dramatic 
faculty  which  Landor  shows,  quite  apart 
from    the    beauty    and    reticence     of    his 


PRIOR. 
"  What  noise  is  that  I  hpar  ?     Whither  are 
Qoming  those  four  carts  ?    With  what  are  they 
laden?" 

SAVONAROLA. 
"  I  will  tell  thee." 

PRIOR. 

"  But  why  dost  thou  also  rise  from  thy 
chair ': " 

SAVONAROLA. 

"Those  carts  are  laden  with  faggots  and 
stakes  ;  one  of  the  stoutest  is  several  ells  long. 
What  a  number  of  poor  8tar\'i"g  creatures  might 
be  comfortfd  nt  Christmas  by  such  a  quantity 
of  materials  I  " 

That  one  line,  "  But  why  dost  thou  also 
rise  from  thy  chair?"  gives  us  the  authen- 
tic thrill  which  the  great  dramatists  give. 
The  second  dialogue  is  not  only  greatly 
inferior  to  the  first,  but  quite  inferior  to 
any  other  of  the  "Imaginary  Conversa- 
tions." It  is  supposed  to  take  place  between 
the  Countess  of  Albany,  the  widow  of  the 
Young  Pretender,  who  died  so  miserably 
after  his  splendid  and  forlorn  expedition, 
and  Alfieri,  the  lover  of  the  Countess.  There 
is  nothing  here  that  seems  to  call  for  any 
special  comment,  excejit  that  Landor  was 
evidently  not  in  the  vein  when  he  wrote  it. 
A  note,  however,  which  he  appends 
describing  the  death-bed  of  the  heart-broken 
poet  is  decidedly  interesting.  Aliieri  turns 
on  his  bed  to  the  priest  who  has  been  sent 
to  him,  and  says,  "Who  are  you?  I  don't 
know  you,  and  I  don't  want  you,  and  I 
won't  have  you."  The  third  conversation, 
which  finally  took  verse  form,  is  a  description 
of  the  appearance  of  Joan  of  Arc  before  her 
judge,  the  bishop  of  Beauvais.  Here,  again, 
we  are  not  greatly  impressed.  The  whole 
scene  has  a  frigid  cleverness  about  it,  which 
is  never  for  a  moment  convincing.  It  is  an 
interesting  intellectual  exercise,  done  into 
verse — correct,  flat,  and  uninspired.  As  a 
8[iecimen  we  may  take  some  lines  from  the 
concluding  speech  of  Joan  of  Arc : 


"  I  am  no  sorceress,  no  prophetess  ; 
But  tins.  O  mtn  in  ermine,  I  foretell : 
.  ||  .11    iiiid   tho-e   round    thee    shall   erelong 

V'.Hii  diiH  I  pwai  (I.     Eiigland  stiall  rue  the  dav 
Slu<  <  iilcrid  France — tier  empire  totters    Pile, 
Yi'  scuiiuels,  who  guard  those  hundred  heads 
Afraiust  a  shHpherdoss  iu  bonds — pile  high 
The   fajgots    round    the    stake   that   stands 

upright. 
And  roll  the  barrel  ecntly  down  the  street, 
Let  the  pitch  burst  the  hoops  and  mess  the 

wiv.'' 


This  is  a  quite  fair  specimen  of  the  whole 
scene,  never  for  a  moment  charged  with 
colour,  or  passion,  or  even  vigour. 

Coming  to  Landor's  detached  thoughts 
and  writings  by  the  way,  it  is  interesting  to 
know  that  he  would  sooner  have  written 
Gray's  "The  boast  of  heraldry,"  &c.,  and 
George  Herbert's  lovely  verse,  beginning 
"Sweet  day,  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright," 
than  any  other  verse  ever  penned  ;  and  that, 
perhaps,  his  favourite  couplet  was  TibuUus' 

"  Te  spectem,  suprema.  mihi  cum  venerit  bora 
Te  teneam  moriens  deficiente  manu." 

The  beauty  of  "  deficiente  manu  "  is  prob- 
ably impossible  to  translate  into  English ; 
and  Landor  has  certainly  not  done  it  in 

"  And  hold  your  hand  to  the  last  clasp  in  mine.' 

The  word  "  deficiente  "  gives  the  sense  of  a 
gradual  failing  and  faltering  of  touch,  which 
is  quite  missed  in  the  commonplace  "  last 
clasp."  It  is  curious  to  find  emphasised 
here  what  is  alreadv  known  —  Landor's 
preference  of  Ovid  to  Virgil.  Undoubtedly 
the.Ovidian  elegiac  is  well-nigh  perfect  of 
its  kind,  but  it  is  apt  to  pall  with  its  repeated 
sweetness,  and  cannot  for  a  moment  be  com- 
pared to  the  ever-varied,  ever-sonorous  music 
of  the  Virgilian  hexameter.  We  are  glad 
to  find  him  attacking  the  absurdly  inadequate 

"  Warble  his  native  wood-notes  wild," 

which  Landor,  by  the  way,  ascribes  to  Ben 
Jonson.  He  has  here  such  an  excellent 
criticism  on  Shakespeare  that  it  wiU  bear 
quotation  : 

"  Shakespeare  was  no  warbler,  nor  were 
wood-notes  his.  .  .  .  On  the  contrary,  they 
were  elaborate,  and  the  thoughts  were  often 
far-sought  and  quaint.  .  .  .  Imagination,  not 
fancy,  possessed  him  when  he  made  Caliban 
his  slave,  and  when  he  possest  the  heart  of 
Miranda." 

As  to  Landor's  feeling  towards  "  Hose 
Aylmer,"  it  is  probable  that  it  was  not  so 
much  a  deep  emotion  as  an  imaginative 
yearning.  Poets  love  through  their  imagina- 
tion, and  the  feeling  is  often  very  real ; 
but  it  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  affection  of  the  average  man.  We 
have  only  to  cite  Dante's  feeling  towards 
Beatrice,  or  Shelley's  as  expressed  in  Epi- 
psychidion.  or  that  of  Shakespeare  in  the 
Sonnets.  Nor  is  it  to  the  point  to  urge  that 
Landor's  tenderness  lasted  till  death.  It  is 
precisely  this  kind  of  clarified  devotion  which 
is  often  tlie  most  durable.  As  to  the 
identity  of  J.  S.,  it  seems  to  ua  something  of 
an  impertinence  to  inquire.  This  is  precisely 
the  kind  of  speculation  which  the  late  Lord 
Tennyson  so  rightly,  if  in  somewhat  morbid 
fashion,  attacked.  In  one  of  his  letters 
which  are  here  quoted,  Landor,  in  fact, 
makes  an  interesting  reference  to  Tennyson  : 
"  I  wish  our  present  poets  would  pay  more 
attention  to  immovable  and  solid  models, 
and  less  to  hollow  and  light  plaster.  .  .  . 
Do  not  think  I  undervalue  this  excellent 
Tuan's  poetry."  AVith  a  little  reflection,  one 
must  admit  this  to  be  a  very  sound  criticism 
on  much  of  Lord  Tennyson's  work.  As  to 
Landor's  judgments,  generally,  on  his  con- 
temporaries, they  are  far  too  biassed  by 
personal  matters.  He  thinks  "  The  Curse 
«f  Kehaum  "  quq  of  our  arrentost  poems.    His 


opinions  are  chiefly  interesting  as  being 
those  of  one  who  spanned  such  a  large 
period  in  our  literature.  But  the  fact  is,  that 
contemporary  opinions  of  authors  by  authors 
are  utterly  misleading,  fascinating  as  they 
may  be  to  read.  Here,  for  instance,  we 
find  Coleridge  saying  of  Landor  himself, 
"He  has  never  learned,  with  all  his  energy, 
to  write  simple  and  lucid  English."  The 
following  line  by  Landor,  on  the  chief  poets 
of  his  time,  is,  in  a  way,  excellent  : 

"  Asthmatic  Wordsworth,  Byron  piping  hot." 
Byron,  however,  wrote  of  Landor  : 

"That  deep-mouthed  Boeotian  Savage  Landor 
Has    taken    for    a    swan    rogue    Southey's 
gander." 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  Landor  foresaw  the 
budding  genius  of  Mrs.  Browning,  a  writer 
in  almost  all  respects  the  exact  opposite  of 
himself.  Though  we  cannot  think  that  the 
specimens  of  Landor  here  given  will  contri- 
bute greatly  to  his  fame,  this  book  is 
excellent  reading  throughout ;  and  if  it  does 
not  add  a  leaf  to  his  laurel,  it  emphasises  a 
great  and  lovable  personality. 


WOEDSWOETHIANA. 

A  Primer  of  Wordsworth.  By  Laurie  Magnus. 

(Methuen.) 
Journals  of  Dorothy  Wordsworth.     Edited  by 

William  Knight.     (MacmiUan  &  Co.) 
Poems  in  Two  Volumes.     By  William  Words- 
worth.      Eeprinted    from    the    Original 
Edition    of    1807.       Edited   by   Thomas 
Hutchinson.     (Nutt.) 
Four  Poets  :  Selections  from  Wordsworth,  Cole- 
ridge,   Shelle;/,    and   Keats.       Selected    by 
Oswald  Crawfurd.     (Chapman  &  Hall.) 
M.  Leqouis'  interesting  study  of  Wordsworth 
seems  to  have  given  the  signal  for  a  whole 
number  of  works  on  the  same  inexhaustible 
subject.      Here    are   four    books   within   a 
week,  whoUy  or   in  large  part  devoted  to 
him.  A  fifth,  Mr.  Andrew  Lang's  anthology, 
is  reserved  for  separate  treatment. 

AVe  do  not  think  that  a  primer  of  a  poet's 
work  is  a  very  happy  thing  to  write.  Apart 
from  the  unpleasant  associations  of  the 
name,  it  implies  a  formality  and  rigidity  of 
treatment  which  does  not  lend  itself  to  the 
most  fruitful  criticism.  So  hmg  as  facts 
are  dealt  with  it  is  all  right.  Mr.  Magnus's 
brief  biography  of  Wordsworth  and  his 
bibliography  of  books  by  and  about  him 
are  most  useful ;  but  when  he  comes  to 
the  discussion  of  the  poems  he  is  clearly 
hampered  by  having  to  arrange  them 
under  "  Longer  Poems,"  "Shorter  Poems," 
"Memorials  of  Tours  and  Sonnets,"  and  to 
write  the  orthodox  little  bit  about  each  piece 
in  turn.  It  is  a  pity,  for  both  in  these 
chapters  and  in  the  critical  essay  proper 
which  Mr.  Magnus  appends  to  them  there 
is  some  excellent  appreciation  —  subtle, 
sympathetic,  discriminating.  And  Mr. 
Magnus  has  the  gift  of  putting  his  critical 
views  effectively.  Here  are  two  telling 
sentences  on  Wordsworth's  mistakes  in  re- 
vising some  of  his  early  poems  : 

"  Form  had  misU  d  his  parly  genius  into 
li!»rr(7-iei  and  conceits  of  style ;  in  l^ter  life, 
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therefore,  the  mere  presence  of  style,  super- 
added as  such,  conveyed  occasionally  to  his 
morbid  remorse  a  feeling  of  distrust  and  suspi- 
cion. Often  enough  he  sacrificed  Unguistio 
beauty,  spontaneously  attained  in  the  glow  of 
creation,  to  the  chilling  quality  of  logical 
precision,  and,  puzzled,  as  it  were  by  his  own 
excellence,  exerted  himself  for  a  pedantic  re- 
construction of  his  musical  thought." 

Mr.  Magnus's  judgment  frequently  carries 
us  with  him,  but  we  part  company  when  he 
begins  a  polemic  against  The  Ode  on  the 
Intimatiom  of  Immortality.  He  takes  the 
line  that  it  is  not  up  to  the  level  of  modem 
psychology,  which  "  discovers  the  child 
'  trailing '  quite  other  and  more  definite 
qualities  than  '  clouds  of  glory '  from  its 
quadrumanous  ancestors."  This  sort  of 
thing — it  is  really  a  divergence  from  Mr. 
Magnus's  normal  manner — rather  makes  us 
gasp.  And  surely  "  Herbart's  theory  of 
the  individual's  life  following  the  stages 
of  the  race's  culture  "  is  heavy  artillery 
to  bring  up  against  a  poem. 

The  journals  of  Dorothy  Wordsworth  now 
published  by  Prof.  Knight  are  of  two  kinds: 
there  are  domestic  journals,  written  at 
Alfoxden  in  1798,  and  at  Grasmere  at 
various  periods  from  1800  to  1803,  and 
there  are  journals  of  travel,  recording  tours 
undertaken  at  home  and  abroad  up  to  1828. 
With  large  portions  of  these  writings'  Prof. 
Knight  and  other  biographers  have  already 
familiarised  the  world ;  the  majority  of 
them  have  never  hitherto  been  printed  in 
full.  Nor  are  they  now  so  printed.  This 
is  Prof.  Knight's  Apologia : 

"  All  the  journals  contain  numerous  trivial 
details,  which  bear  ample  witness  to  the  '  plain 
living  and  high  thinking'  of  the  Wordsworth 
household  ;  and  in  this  edition  samples  of  these 
details  are  given — but  there  is  no  need  to 
record  all  the  cases  in  which  the  sister  wrote 
'  To-day  I  mended  William's  shirts,'  or  '  William 
gathered  sticks,'  or  '  I  went  in  search  of  eggs,' 
&c.,  &c." 

It  is  churlish,  perhaps,  to  look  a  gift- 
horse  in  the  mouth ;  but,  grateful  as  we  are 
to  Prof.  Knight  for  what  he  has  afforded  us, 
we  are  bound  to  say  that  the  value  of  the 
boon  seems  immensely  diminished  by  the 
absence  of  just  those  "trivial  details  "  which 
he  has  elected  to  suppress.  Nothing  is  in 
reality  "  trivial"  which  throws  the  slightest 
light  on  such  unique  and  fascinating  per- 
sonalities as  those  of  the  Wordsworths, 
and  surely,  from  the  "human  document" 
point  of  view,  these  faithful  records  of  the 
daily  life  which  they  actually  lived  are  of 
far  greater  importance  than  the  more  de- 
liberate and  artificial  accounts  of  holiday 
tours  in  unfamiliar  surroundings.  Nor  is 
our  confidence,  that  Prof.  Knight  was  justi- 
fied in  disregarding  what  Dorothy  Words- 
worth thought  fit  to  preserve,  in  any  way 
increased  by  a  consideration  of  the  state  in 
which  this  process  has  left  his  text.  What 
are  we  to  make  of  this,  for  instance :  "  A 
poor  girl  called  to  beg,  who  had  no  work, 
and  was  going  in  search  of  it  to  Kendal. 
She  slept  in  Mr.  Benson's  .  .  .  and  went  off 
after  breakfast  in  the  morning  with  7d.  and 
a  letter  to  the  Mayor  of  Kendal."  Why 
are  we  supposed  not  to  care  whether  the 
girl  slept  in  Mr.  Benson's  guest-chamber 
or  his  bam?  Two  pages  later  comes  the 
following:  "A  succession  of  delicious  views 


from  ...  to  Brathay.  We  met  near  .  .  . 
a  pretty  little  boy  with  a  wallet  over  his 
shoulder."  Surely  this  again  is  an  irritating 
and  motiveless  mutilation.  After  all  deduc- 
tions, however,  the  book  is  a  most  welcome 
one,  and  we  regret  the  impossibility  of  accord- 
ing to  it  the  space  it  deserves.  It  does  not, 
of  course,  in  any  essential  point,  modify  our 
notions  of  Dorothy  Wordsworth,  or  of  her 
great  brother,  or  of  their  serene  life  in  the 
little  Grasmere  cottage  ;  but  it  fills  in  many 
outlines,  and  renews  and  deepens  our  know- 
ledge of  one  of  the  most  delightful  relation- 
ships in  all  literature. 

Mr.  Hutchinson's  elegant  reprint  of  the 
Poems  of  1807,  together  with  that  of  the 
Lyrical  Ballads  issued  by  the  same  publisher 
some  years  ago,  wLU  be  of  considerable 
value  to  the  critical  student  of  Wordsworth, 
who  above  all  things  desires  to  trace  the 
gradual  changes  in  the  poet's  literary  creed, 
as  they  declare  themselves  in  the  constant 
and  careful  revision  of  his  work.  The 
nature  of  this  revision  is  indicated  in  the 
notes  appended  by  the  editor,  who  also 
furnishes  a  preface  and  an  exceedingly 
interesting  essay  on  the  structure  of 
the  Wordsworthian  sonnet.  "  Professor 
Schifier,"  however,  to  whom  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son refers  as  the  author  of  a  book  on  Eng- 
lish metre,  should  surely  be  "Professor 
Schij)per."  All  the  editorial  matter  is  good 
and  to  the  point,  and  we  owe  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son a  special  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  happy 
identification  of  Louisa,  the  "dear  Child  of 
Nature,"  with  Wordsworth's  sister-in-law, 
Joanna  Hutchinson.  In  a  sense,  of  course, 
and  as  a  literary  manifesto,  the  Lyrical 
Ballads  is  the  most  important  of  all  the 
Wordsworthian  issues ;  but  in  quality  of 
work,  whether  in  the  realm  of  ethical 
inspiration  or  in  that  of  natural  magic,  the 
volumes  of  1807  stand  far  before  all  others. 
Mr.  Hutchinson  pertinently  points  out  that 
they  furnish  more  nearly  a  half  than  a 
third  of  the  poems  included  in  Matthew 
Arnold's  admirable  selection.  On  the 
whole,  this  is  a  useful,  as  well  as  an 
admirably  printed,  book. 

Mr.  Oswald  Crawfurd's  choice  from 
Wordsworth  for  his  "Four  Poets"  volume 
is,  on  the  whole,  a  happy  one.  But  it  is 
one  of  the  beauties  of  making  anthologies 
that  no  two  anthologists  ever  agree  in  their 
admissions  and  exclusions.  Personally,  we 
should  have  had  no  hesitation  in  omitting 
"The  Brothers,"  and  replacing  it  by  some 
half-dozen  of  the  very  best  of  the  shorter 
poems  for  which  Mr.  Crawfurd  has  found 
no  room.  Among  them  should  have  been 
the  first  poem  to  "  The  Daisy,"  the  lines 
"To  H.  C.,"  the  sonnet  "Nuns  fret  not  in 
their  convent's  narrow  room,"  and  that 
exquisite  one  "To  Sleep,"  that  begins,  "A 
flock  of  sheep  that  leisurely  pass  by." 
With  SheUey  we  think  that  Mr.  Crawfurd 
is  more  completely  successful,  and,  of  course, 
with  the  easier  problems  afforded  by  Keats 
and  Coleridge,  although  Coleridge's  "  Frost 
at  Midnight "  should  not  have  been  for- 
gotten. 


GHOSTS :  BELIEF  AND  UNBELIEF. 

Studies   in   Psychical  Research.      By  Frank 

Podmore.     (Kegan,  Paul  &  Co.) 
Real    Ghost    Stories.       By    W.    T.    Stead. 

(Grant  Eichards.) 
It  is  about  fifteen  years  since  actual  and 
alleged  supernatural  or  supernormal 
phenomena  were  first  studied  in  a  serious 
scientific  spirit.  The  pioneers  of  the 
movement  are  now  beginning  to  think 
that  it  is  time  for  an  interim  stock- 
taking of  the  results.  Mr.  Myers  has 
delivered  his  soul  in  an  elaborate  specu- 
lation on  The  Subliminal  Consciousness. 
The  Egeria  of  the  Psychical  Research 
Society,  Mrs.  Henry  Sidgwick,  whose  con- 
clusions we  should  study  with  great  interest, 
is  as  yet  silent.  In  the  meantime  comes 
Mr.  Podmore,  who  may  be  said  to  represent 
the  sceptical  right  wing  of  the  society,  as 
Mr.  Myers  represents  its  credulous  left 
wing,  with  a  lucid  and  luminous  survey  of 
the  whole  field  of  inquiry.  No  one  is  more 
qualified  to  speak.  Mr.  Podmore  has  been 
an  active  researcher  from  the  beginning ; 
he  took  part  with  Mr.  Myers  and  the 
late  Mr.  Gurney  in  the  publication  of 
Phantasms  of  the  Living,  and  he  has  already 
written  a  tentative  study  of  Apparitions  and 
Thought- Transference.  The  present  book  is 
singularly  judicial  and  singularly  con- 
vincing. He  has  a  firm  grip  of  the  primal 
canon  of  all  investigation,  the  scientific  law 
of  economy :  he  will  not  posit  hitherto 
unknown  causes  for  phenomena  until  the 
limits  of  the  action  of  known  causes  have 
been  demonstrably  passed. 

Two  known  causes  explain  satisfactorily 
a  large  proportion  of  the  phenomena 
with  which  the  Psychical  Research  Society 
has  to  deal :  human  fraud  and  human 
folly.  Or,  if  folly  is  too  hard  a  word, 
the  ineradicable  tendency  of  the  human 
mind  to  magnify  and  misreport  any  unusual 
and  disturbing  event.  A  careful  and  most 
impartial  analysis  of  the  evidence  enables 
Mr.  Podmore  to  find  the  operation  of  these 
causes  in  most  of  the  spiritualistic  and 
mediumistic  marvels,  as  well  as  in  the 
already  exploded  feats  of  Mme.  Blavatsky 
and  Eusapia  Palladino.  Nor  can  he  con.sider 
the  hypothesis  of  trickery  disposed  of  in  the 
cases  of  Mr.  Stainton  Moses  or  of  the 
medium  Daniel  Home,  on  both  of  whom 
Mr.  Myers  relies  much.  In  these  two  cases, 
however,  trickery  has  never  been  absolutely 
proved.  The  poUergeists,  troublesome  spirits 
which  throw  coal  about  houses,  are  also, 
according  to  Mr.  Podmore,  frauds,  generally 
the  frauds  of  hysterical  girls.  Then  Mr. 
Podmore  stops  to  establish  the  existence  of 
what  is  known  as  telepathy,  or  the  direct 
transference,  otherwise  than  through  the 
ordinary  channels  of  perception,  of  ideas 
from  mind  to  mind.  This  he  does  from  the 
observed  facts  of  experimental  thought- 
transference.  Telepathy,  he  proceeds  to 
suggest,  explains  such  hallucinations, 
apparitions,  premonitions,  and  clairvoy- 
ance as  a  rigid  application  of  the  rules 
of  evidence  leaves  still  in  need  of  ex- 
planation. Finally,  of  course,  comes  the 
question,  whether  when  the  action  of  fraud 
and  foUy,  and  the  action  of  ordinary  tele- 
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pathy  from  living  conseiousiiesses  has 
been  exhausted,  there  is  still  any  residuum 
of  facts  to  be  explained  ;  whether,  that  is  to 
say,  there  is  any  room  for  an  hypothesis  of 
telepathic  communication  from  disembodied 
consciousnesses  or  spirits.  As  to  this  Mr. 
Podmore  declines  to  commit  himself :  the 
material  is  far  from  complete,  but  he 
suggests  that  if  any  such  facts  at  present 
survive  investigation  they  must  be  looked 
for  in  the  trance-utterances  of  that  most 
remarkable  of  all  mediums,  Mrs.  Piper. 
Mrs.  Piper  is,  of  course,  still  under  obser- 
vation, and  this  is  how  psychical  research 
at  present  stands. 


Mr.  Stead's  Real  Ghost  Stories  is  a  book 
of  little  scientific  value  to  the  student  of 
hallucinations.  Many  tales  are  of  ancient 
occurrence,  and,  therefore,  of  dubious 
evidence.  Others  are  not  told  at  first  hand, 
others  have  the  stamp  of  the  magazine  yarn 
upon  them.  The  best  vouched  for  are 
selected  from  the  store  of  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Eesearch.  The  whole  collection, 
however,  is  good  ghostly  reading,  and 
Mr.  Stead  disarms  criticism  by  making  no 
scientific  pretensions.  He  is  in  favour  of 
study  and  inquiry,  or,  at  all  events,  is 
opposed  to  absolute  denial  without  inquiry. 
He  discourages  the  public  from  playing  at 
spiritualism,  and  encourages  people  who 
have  "  spontaneous"  experiences  of  hallu- 
cinations or  odd  dreams,  and  so  forth,  to 
record  them  at  once ;  the  public  is  not  likely 
to  take  the  trouble. 

As  matters  stand,  almost  every  one 
wiU  admit  that  sane  and  healthy  people 
are  occasionally  hallucinated.  The  question 
is,  have  we  any  grounds  for  the  pre- 
sumption that  such  experiences  are,  oc- 
casionally, due  to  the  action  of  a  distant 
mind  on  the  mind  of  the  seer  or  percipient  ? 
This  supposed  action,  called  "  Telepathy,"  is 
an  idea  as  old,  at  least,  as  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  is  formulated,  conjecturaUy,  by 
Kant.  Mr.  Stead  writes  much  about  "  The 
Thought  Body,"  which  is  another  affair,  not 
admitted  as  even  a  feasible  guess  by  the 
author  of  The  Critique  of  Pure  Reawn. 
Several  of  Mr.  Stead's  hallucinations  here 
are  "empty,"  coinciding  with  no  crisis  in 
the  history  of  the  person  seemingly  seen. 
We  can  never  get  statistics  as  to  the  pro- 
portion of  "  empty  "  and  of  veridical  hallu- 
cinations, and  we  cannot  go  far  without 
them. 

About  evidence  Mr.  Stead  is  light- 
hearted.  He  cites  Miss  Strickland  for  the 
wraith  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  but  what  was 
Miss  Strickland's  authority  ?  Apparently 
it  was  a  MS.  at  Stoneyhurst,  but  we  have 
not  succeeded  in  getting  a  copy  of  that  MS. 
In  any  case,  the  hallucination  was  empty 
and  of  a  common  kind — the  apparition  of  a 
person  well  known  to  the  seer,  when  that 
person  is  really  in  another  room  in  the 
house.  Mr.  Stead's  historical  bogles  are 
either  unsupported  by  evidence,  or  the  evi- 
dence is  cited  thus — "  d'Aubigne,  Histoire 
Universelle."  Agrippa  d'Aubigne,  by  the  way, 
has  a  very  touching  ghost  story  of  his  own 
in  his  Memoirs.  The  Villiers  ghost  is  backed 
here  by  no  reference  at  all  ;  and  Towse, 
not  Towers,  was  the  seer.  "Pausanius" 
and  bond  fides  are  examples  of  Mr.  Stead's 


indifference  to  classical  learning.  The 
Lyttelton  story  has  earHer  evidence  than 
the  Gentleman^ s  Magazine — namely,  that  of 
absolutely  contemporary  diaries.  "  Laird 
Bucconi  "  is  not  a  Scottish  name  ;  but  why 
ask  Mr.  Stead  to  be  critical '? 

Under  the  head  of  clairvoyance,  Mr. 
Stead  touches  lightly  on  crystal-gazing, 
which  he  illustrates  correctly  by  illusions 
hypnogogiques  of  his  own.  He  gives  very 
few  cases  of  clairvoyance  in  this  form, 
yet  these  are  probably  the  best  ac- 
cessible proofs  of  rue  A  distance.  The 
oldest  crystal-gazer,  or,  rather,  water-gazer, 
is  Numa  Pompilius,  as  reported  by  Varro, 
cited  by  St.  Augustine  in  his  Civitas  Dei. 
Perhaps  no  popular  belief  is  at  once  so 
ancient,  so  widely  diffused,  and  so  capable 
of  being  tested  in  modern  experience. 

Mr.  Stead  is  wrong  in  thinking  that 
Highland  "Second  Sight"  is  "always 
scenic  "  ;  there  are  auditory  as  well  as  visual 
hallucinations  in  the  Highlands  :  they  are 
often  combined,  see  Journal  of  the  Caledonian 
Medical  Society  for  this  year.  If  anything 
usually  described  as  "  ghostly  "  is  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  psychologists,  pathologists, 
and  anthropologists,  the  whole  set  of  topics 
must  be  examined  in  a  way  very  unlike  Mr. 
Stead's  way.  He  represents  an  advance  on 
Mrs.  Crowe  and  Mr.  Dale  Owen,  but  not  a 
very  marked  advance.  His  collection,  how- 
ever, is  full  of  such  reading  as  parents  (and 
Mr.  Stead  himself)  would  not  "put  into  the 
hands"  of  the  young  and  nervous.  Seers 
who  want  to  be  taken  seriously  must ' '  make 
a  note  of "  their  visions  at  once,  with  any 
corroborative  evidence  which  can  be  pro- 
cured, and  then  send  it  to  the  officers  of  the 
S.P.E.,  who  will  conscientiously  make  their 
lives  a  burden  to  them.  "The  subject," 
says  Mr.  Stead,  "  is  one  which  every  com- 
mon man  and  woman  can  understand." 
This  is  flattering,  but  incorrect.  At  present 
nobody  can  understand  the  subject  at  all. 
"  The  latent  possibilities  of  our  complex 
personality  are  imperfectly  understood," 
says  Mr.  Stead,  on  the  next  page  but  one, 
in  a  flash  of  right  reason.  We  ought  not  to 
omit  the  circumstance  that  Mr.  Stead's 
version  of  Willington  Mill  is  probably  the 
best  extant.  The  troubles  of  the  Proctor 
family  obviously  inspired  Lord  Lytton's 
tale  of  The  Haunters  and  the  Hatmted, 
the  best  "fancy"  gho.st  story  in  English 
literature.  Mr.  Stead's  Brook  House  is  also 
a  noble  case  of  haunting. 

"  But  when  the  gluiu  Kesearchers  come, 
The  brutes  of  bogies  go  !  " 


THE  lEISH   WONDERWOELD. 

The  Fairy  Changeling,  -with  Other  Poems.  By 
Dora  Sigerson  (Mrs.  Clement  Shorter.) 
(John  Lane.) 

In  1893,  Miss  Dora  Sigerson  published  a 
volume  of  "Verses,"  marked  by  charac- 
teristic and  individual  notes,  wliich  received 
something  less  than  their  due  recognition  : 
partly,  may  be,  because  they  were  accom- 
panied by  pieces,  interesting  indeed,  but  of 
less  value.  The  book  contained  "All  Souls' 
Night,"  "  A  Cry  in  the  World,"  and  "  Cean 


Duv  Deelish  "  ;  which  last,  with  one  other, 
reappears  in  the  writer's  new  volume.  The 
later  pieces  are  full  of  a  wistful  charm  of 
imagination:  witness  this  extract  from  "The 
Ballad  of  Maid  Marjorie."  She  has  lost 
her  lover,  and  she  meets  a  fisher,  a  "  sad 
searcher  of  the  sea,"  whom  she  questions 
upon  his  melancholy  and  his  looks  of  fear. 
The  sea  had  given  up  one  of  its  dead  into 
his  net. 

' '  '  And  was  he  young,  and  was  he  fair  ? ' 

'  Oh,  cruel  to  behold  1 
In  his  white  face  the  joy  of  life 

Not  yet  had  grown  a-cold.' 
'  Oh,  pale  you  are,  and  full  of  prayer, 

For  one  who  sails  the  sea.' 
'  Because  the  dead  looked  up  and  spoke, 

Poor  maiden  Marjorie.' 
'  What  said  he,  that  you  seem  so  sad, 

O  fisher  of  the  sea  '^ 
(Alack,  I  knew  it  was  my  love. 

Who  fain  would  speak  to  me  I) ' 
'  He  said,  "  Beware  a  woman's  mouth — 

A  rose  that  bears  a  thorn."  ' 
'  Ab,  me  !  these  Ups  shall  smile  no  more 

That  gave  my  lover  scorn.' 

'  He  said,  "  Beware  a  woman's  eyes, 
They  pierce  you  with  their  death."  ' 

'  Then  falling  tears  shall  make  them  blind 
That  robbed  my  dear  of  breath.' 

*  He  said,  "  Beware  a  woman's  hair —   ' 

A  serpent's  coil  of  gold."  ' 
'  Then  will  I  shear  the  cruel  locks 
That  crushed  him  in  their  fold.' 

'  He  said,  "  Beware  a  woman's  heart, 
As  you  would  shun  the  reef."  ' 

•  So  let  it  break  within  my  breast, 

And  perish  of  my  grief.' 
'  He  raised  his  hands  ;  a  woman's  name 

Thrice  bitterly  he  cried  : 
'  My  net  had  parted  with  the  strain  ; 

He  vanished  in  the  tide.' 
'  A  woman's  name  I     What  name  but  mine, 

O  fisher  of  the  sea  ?  ' 
'  A  woman's  name,  but  not  yoiu-  nam", 

Poor  maiden  Marjorie.'  " 

Another  forcible  poem  is  "  The  Suicide's 
Grave,"  with  its  questioning  stanzas,  as 
thus  : 

"  What  did  you  hear  when   you   opened    the 
doors  of  death  ? 
Was  it  the  sob  of  a  thrush,  or  a  slow  sweet 

breath 
Of  the  perfumed  air  that  blew  through  the 

doors  with  you, 
That  you  fought  so  hard  to  regain  the  world 
you  knew  ? 

"  Or  was  it  in  death's  cold  land  there  was  no 

perfume 
Of  the  scented  flowers,  or  lilt  of  a  bird's  gay 

tune  ? 
No  sea  there,   or  no  cool  of  a  vrind's  fresh 

breath. 
No  woods,  no  plains,  no  dreams,  and  alas  !  no 

death  ?  " 
There  are  many  poems  in  the  volume, 
lyrical  in  many  moods,  and  scarce  one 
without  its  arresting  image  :  but  to  manj' 
the  most  acceptable  will  be  the  legends, 
fairy  tales,  facts  or  fictions  of  the  "Irish 
Wonderwork!,"  from  which  the  writer  draws 
much  of  lior  inspiration.  Such  are  "  The 
Fairy  Changeling,"  the  fine  "  Ballad  of  the 
Little  Black  Hound,"  and  that  of  the 
"  Fairy  Thorn-Tree,"  to  name  but  these. 
Here   is   the   sense  of  humanity    "  moving 
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about  in  worlds  not  realised."  It  is  a 
sense  variously  felt  in  the  poems  and  other 
work  of  such  writers  as  Mr.  Yeats,  Mrs. 
Hinkson,  Miss  Nora  Hopper,  Miss  Fiona 
Macleod,  and  "  A.  E."  It  were  well,  if 
such  writers  were  left  to  do  their  work 
without  let  or  hindrance  from  extreme 
criticism  upon  one  hand  and  uncritical 
enthusiasm  on  the  other.  "I  have  a  great 
jjeiicfionf,"  writes  Arnold  in  his  Letters,  "for 
the  Celtic  races  with  their  melancholy  and 
unprogressiveness."  There  is  melancholy  in 
Mrs.  Shorter's  poems,  but  certainly  progres- 
siveness  and  growth  in  her  art. 


BRIEFER    MENTION. 


Solomon  Cfssar  Malan,  D.B. :  Memorials  of  his 
Life  and  Writings.  By  the  Eev.  A.  N. 
Malan.     (Murray.) 

DR.  MALAN  was  a  man  of  rare  and 
remarkable  learning.  His  library, 
now  on  the  shelves  of  the  Indian  Institute  at 
Oxford,  is  evidence  of  the  width  and  variety 
of  his  acquaintance  with  Oriental  tongues. 
On  one  occasion  he  performed  the  somewhat 
purjioseless  and  irritating  tour-de-force  of 
translating  the  Lord's  Prayer  into  "seventy- 
one  languages.  Unfortunately  this  wealth 
of  learning  was  largely  rendered  nugatory  by 
an  intellectual  arrogance  and  a  narrowness  of 
view  unexampled  among  Dryasdusts.  Even 
his  son  and  biographer  writes  : 

"  Complete  reliance  on  self  made  him  defiant 
of  all  opposition.  He  could  not  bear  even  the 
rebuff  of  a  contrary  opinion.  He  never  would 
admit  the  possibility  of  two  sides  to  a  question. 
Those  who  ventured  to  disagree  with  him 
placed  themselves  beyond  the  pale  of  reason. 
Argument,  as  a  rule,  he  disdained  and  eschewed. 
To  him  his  conclusions  were  self-evident  and 
unquestionable. ' ' 

It  is  not  in  this  temper  that  knowledge 
grows ;  nor  will  it  be  seriously  advanced 
by  the  ripest  scholar,  who  "  for  history 
generally  professed  contempt,  declaring  it  to 
be  based  on  '  lies.'  "  And  so  we  find  Dr. 
Malan  fulminating  to  the  last  against  the 
"  higher  criticism "  of  Drs.  Driver  and 
Cheyne,  as  in  earlier  years  he  had  fulmin- 
ated with  Wnberforce  against  Evolution, 
and  with  Burgon  against  the  Greek  Text 
of  Westcott  and  Hort,  and  the  Eevised 
translation  of  the  New  Testament.  This, 
by  the  way,  he  had  pledged  himself  never 
to  _  use,  before  it  teas  piihlished.  Into  the 
private  life  of  this  extraordinary  man,  as 
revealed  in  his  too  voluminous  biography, 
we  have  no  space  to  go.  He  made  close 
friendships,  and  was  beloved  in  his  parish. 
He  liked  birds,  fishing,  music,  and  painting. 
But  he  must  have  been  difficult  to  live  with. 
He  required  apologies  if  he  was  mistaken 
for  Mr.  Gladstone,  whom  he  resembled.  His 
sons  looked  upon  his  study  with  awe, 
and  were  reduced  to  hiding  their  under- 
graduate pipes  in  their  mother's  workbox. 
A  friend  became  a  Eoman  Catholic,  and 
never  afterwards  would  Dr.  Malan  speak  to 
him.  "  Once,  when  they  were  brought  face 
to  face  at  the  bend  of  a  narrow  lane,  Mr. 
Malan  turned  abruptly,  and  retraced  his 
steps  at  a  rapid  pace." 


The  Legend  of  Sir  Gawain.  By  Jessie  L. 
Weston.     (Grimm  Library  :  Nutt.) 

Gawain,  Ln  later  Arthurian  romance,  has 
sunk  into  a  secondary  position  among  the 
Knights  of  the  Table  Eound.  For  Malory, 
Tennyson,  and  Morris  he  is  an  ungracious 
figure — irreverent,  untrue,  a  light  of  love. 
But  Malory's  portrait  is  inconsistent,  and  in 
the  earlier  romances  Gawain  plays  a  much 
more  prominent  and  .sympathetic  part.  Miss 
Weston  has  made  a  gallant  and  learned 
attempt  to  disentangle  the  original  Gawain 
mytli  from  the  general  body  of  romance 
with  which  it  has  become  complicated.  She 
finds  in  him  a  .solar  culture-hero,  at  one 
time  closely  associated  with  Guinevere,  but 
ousted  from  this  position  by  Lancelot. 
These  detailed  studies,  carried  out  with 
the  fine  scholarship  shown  by  Miss  Weston, 
are  invaluable  in  clearing  the  path  for 
the  final  survey  of  the  tangled  woods  of 
Arthurian  legend. 

Ungliiih  Masques.  With  an  Introduction 
by  H.  A.  Evans.  Warwick  Library. 
(Blackie  &  Son.) 

The  masque  is  a  very  definite  literary  form, 
with   a   beginning,    middle,  and   end,    and 
lends  itself  very  neatly  to  such  a  volume  as 
the  present.     It  need  hardly  be  added  that, 
for  essential  purposes,  the  masque  is   also 
Ben  Jonson.     Of  the  sixteen  pieces  printed 
by  Mr.  Evans,  ten  are  Ben  Jonson's,  and 
with   _  these      Daniel's      Tweli-e      Goddesses, 
Campion's      Lord^s     Masqits,      Beaumont's 
Masque  of  the  Inner  Temple  and  Gray\  Lm, 
Shirley's     Triumph     of    Peace,    Davenant's 
Salmacida  Spolia,  and  the  pretty  anonymous 
Masque  of  Flotcers  make  up   a  very  repre- 
sentative collection.     Mr.  Evans  prefixes  an 
excellent  introduction,  in  which  he  expresses 
himself   largely   indebted    to    Dr.    Scergel's 
valuable     monograph     on     Die     Enqlischen 
Maskenspiele.     He   traces    the    evolution    of 
the  masque  from  the   "  disguising "  which 
formed  part  of  the  ludi  domini  regis  far  back 
in  the   Middle  Ages  ;  its   popularity  under 
the    Tudors ;    its    even    greater   popularity 
when  James,  who  loved  display,  succeeded 
Elizabeth,  who   loved   acting;  its   hey-day 
under   Jonson  and   Inigo   Jones  ;    and    its 
final  extinction  under  the  weight  of  Prynne's 
Jlisfriomastix  and   of   the   mass  of  Puritan 
sentiment  which  Prynne  represented.     Mr. 
Evans  has  performed  his  task  well,  although 
we  do  not  think  he  has  quite  exhausted  all 
the  available  material.     He  does  not  seem, 
for    instance,    to    have    used    the    Eevels 
Accounts   printed    by    Brewer   among    the 
Henry  VIII.  papers,  which  throw  a  good 
deal  of  Kght   on   the  Court  entertainments 
of  that  period. 


Th^  Ruins  and  Excavations  of  Ancient  Home. 
A  Companion  Book  for  Students  and 
Travellers.  By  Eodolfo  Lanciani.  (Mac- 
millan  &  Co.) 

In  the  study  of  the  ruins  of  Ancient  Eome 
it  is  possible,  as  Dr.  Lanciani  points  out 
in  his  preface,  to  approach  them  chrono- 
logically, topographically,  or  architecturally. 
Each  of  these  methods  presents  certain 
advantages;  but  the  author's  objection  to 
the  architectural  method  applies  equally  to 
the  chronological  and  topographical  arrange- 


ment. He  says:  "A  method  which  may 
be  useful  for  university  work,  and  for  a 
limited  number  of  specialists,  cannot  also 
suit  the  student  or  the  traveller  who  does 
not  visit  our  ruins  by  regions,  but  according 
to  the  main  centres  of  interest  and  of  actu^ 
excavations."  Dr.  Lanciani,  therefore, 
pursues  a  course  of  his  own.  In  Book  I. 
the  fimdamental  lines  of  Eoman  topography 
are  described.  In  Book  II.  the  Palatine 
hiU  is  dealt  with.  In  Book  III.  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Sacra  Via  is  given,  "  from  its 
origin  near  the  Coliseum  to  its  end  near 
tlie  Capitolium."  The  rest  of  the  city  is 
described  in  Book  IV.  by  the  regions  of 
Augustus.  For  the  benefit  of  students  who 
wish  to  study  the  monuments  in  a  different 
order,  three  indexes  are  given,  "in  the  first 
of  which  they  are  named  in  topographical 
order,  in  the  second  according  to  their 
chronology,  while  in  the  third  they  are 
arranged  (alphabetically)  in  architectural 
groups."  As  this  book  is  not  intended  to 
be  "a  complete  manual  of  Eoman  topo- 
graphy, but  only  a  companion  book  for 
students  and  travellers,  copious  references 
are  given  to  standard  publications  in  each 
subject  or  part  of  a  subject."  In  this  way 
Dr.  Lanciani  has  striven  to  meet  the  wants 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  remains  of 
Ancient  Rome,  with  the  result  that  he  has 
compiled  a  book  of  interest  for  the  traveller, 
and  also  for  students  who  are  eager  for 
a  more  searching  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
touched  upon.  The  book  is  cojiiously 
supplied  with  maps  and  illustrations,  the 
latter  "  mostly  original  from  drawings  and 
photographs  prepared  expressly  for  this 
work." 

Senan's  Life  of  Jesus.  Translated  by  William 
G.  Hutchinson.     (Walter  Scott.) 

This  translation  is  opportune,  and  it  has  the 
advantage  over  existing  ones  of  being  made 
from  a  later  French  edition.  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son supplies  a  useful  Introduction,  but  we 
feel  we  cannot  better  occupy  our  space  than 
by  quoting  his  translation  of  Eenan's 
well-known  dedication,  which  tells  so  much 
about  Eenan,  so  much  about  the  inception 
of  his  Life  of  Jesus : 

"To  THE  Pure  Soul  of  My  Sister  Hen- 

RIETTE,  who    died    AT   ByBLOS,    24tH    OF   SeP- 

TEifBER,  18(51.— Do  you  remember,  in  the 
bosom  of  God.  where  you  ai-e  now  at  rest,  those 
long  days  at  Ghazir,  where,  alone  with  you,  I 
wrote  these  pages  which  drew  their  inspiration 
from  the  places  we  had  visited  together  ? 
Sitting  sUently  by  my  side,  you  read  over 
every  page,  and  copied  it  as  soon  as  written  ; 
at  our  feet  stretched  the  sea,  the  villages,  the 
ravines,  and  the  mountains.  When  the  over- 
powering light  of  day  had  given  place  to  the 
unnumbered  army  of  the  stars,  yoiu-  thoughtful 
doubts  led  me  back  to  the  subHme  object  of  our 
common  thoughts.  One  day  you  told  me  that 
you  would  love  this  book,  because  it  had  been 
written  with  you,  and  also  because  it  was  after 
your  own  heart.  If,  at  times,  you  feared  for  it 
the  narrow  judgments  of  the  man  of  frivolous 
mind,  you  were  always  full  of  assurance  that 
truly  religious  souls  would  end  by  finding 
pleasm-e  in  it.  In  the  midst  of  these  sweet 
meditations  the  Angel  of  Death  smote  b  jth  of 
us  with  his  pinion  ;  the  slumber  of  fever  seized 
us  at  the  self-same  hour ;  I  awakened  alone. 
Now  you  sleep  in  the  land  of  Adonis,  near 
holy  Byblos  and  the  sacred  waters  whither  the 
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women  of  the  ancient  mysteries  were  wont  to 
comfl  and  mingle  their  tears.  O,  my  good 
pfuius,  reveal  to  me  whom  you  loved  these 
verities  that  have  kingship  over  death,  that 
shield  us  from  the  dread  of  it,  that  almost 
makes  us  love  it !  " 

Trul}',  if  literature  is  tested  by  translation, 
this  is  literature. 

Poe-ns  Noiv  First  Collected.  By  Edmund 
Clarence  Stedman.     (Gay  &  Bird.) 

Mr.  StedMjVN  is  an  American  singer,  whose 
verses  have  appeared  in  American  magazines 
for  a  good  many  years.  His  poems  make 
a  pleasant  sheaf,  but  they  are  so  various  in 
character  that  we  can  well  believe  the 
author  found  their  arrangement,  as  he  says, 
a  difficult  task.  One  group  of  these  verses 
is  evidently  the  offspring  of  a  voyage  in  the 
Carib  Seas.  The  magic  of  those  waters  have 
been  truly  felt,  and  are  finely  expressed,  by 
Mr.  Stedman.  Sometimes  we  have  a  theme 
that  Mr.  Dobson  might  have  made  his  own, 
as  in  "  The  Old  Picture  Dealer": 

"  Be  the  day's  traffic  more  or  less, 

Old  Brian  seeks  his  Leyden  chair, 
Plitced  in  the  ante-room's  recess, 

Our  connoisseur's  securest  lair  : 
Here  turning  full  the  burner's  rays. 

Holds  loug  his  treasure-trove  in  sight — 
Upon  a  painting  sets  his  gaze 

Like  some  devoted  eremite. 

"  The  book-worms  rummage  as  they  will. 

Loud  roars  the  wonted  Broadway  din, 
Life  runs  its  hackneyed  round — but  still 

One  tireless  boon  can  Brian  win — 
Can  picture  in  this  modem  time 

A  life  no  more  the  world  shall  know, 
Ani  dream  of  Beauty  at  her  prime 

In  Parma,  with  Correggio." 

Several  of  the  poems  owe  their  origin  to 
"  commemorations  ";  and  there  are  poems 
of  last  farewell  to  Walt  Whitman  and 
Bryant. 

Hen  -  of-  War  Names  :  their  Meaning  and 
Origin.  By  Captain  Prince  Louis  of 
Battenberg,  E.N.     (Edward  Stanford.) 

Many  people  must  have  wished  to  know 
more  about  the  origin  of  the  names  of  our 
battle-ships.  This  book  wLU  satisfy  their 
curiosity  to  a  limited  extent.  We  say  to  a 
limited  extent ;  because  the  author  has 
nothing  to  tell  us  about  the  manner  in 
which  names  for  war-ships  are  selected,  and 
by  whom,  at  the  Admiralty.  He  rims 
through  the  list  of  ship-names  alpha- 
betically. Where  a  mythological  origin 
exists  he  gives  it,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Ajax,  the  Egeria,  and  the  Pyramus.  He 
gives  us  plenty  of  Lempriere,  but  there  is  a 
dearth  of  anecdote.  Names  of  birds  and 
beasts  given  to  ships,  such  as  the  llyana, 
the  Buzzard,  and  the  Racoon  are  dismissed 
thus:  "Eacoon  (.Sth  since  about  1780) — 
Procyonlotor.  A  mammal  of  North  America, 
allied  to  tlie  bear  family.  This  third-class 
cruiser  was  launched  in  1887."  This  does 
not  strike  us  as  very  enlightening,  yet  it  is 
typical.  It  is  surprising  how  few  of  our 
war  vessels  are  the  first  of  their  name. 
Even  tlie  Brisk  is  the  sixth  of  its  name  ;  and 
the  Swift  is  tlie  fifteenth  since  1662.  The 
oldest  ship-name,  however,  is  the  Royal 
Sovereign,  dating,  as  it  does,  from  1485. 
The  b  iok  deals  similarly  with  all  the  navies 


of  Europe  and  the  United  States,  and, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  interesting  and 
authoritative. 

A   Book   of  ThougJits.     Compiled   by  Mary 
B.  Curry.     (Headley  Brothers.) 

Mes.  Cuery  has  compiled  a  number  of 
passages  in  prose  and  verse  which  were 
a  source  of  refreshment  to  her  father,  John 
Bright.  Mr.  Bright's  literary  tastes  were 
simple  and  sincere,  if  they  did  not  always 
reveal  great  critical  insight.  But  he 
encouraged  the  reading  of  Milton.  Indeed, 
he  made  it  a  point  to  read  Paradise 
Lost  through  once  a  j'ear.  The  extracts 
given  in  prose  and  verse  are  very  numerous, 
and  include  favourite  Psalms.  Judging  by 
the  number  assigned  to  Milton,  Long- 
fellow, Lowell,  Eichard  C.  Trench,  Whittier, 
and  Adelaide  Procter,  we  imagine  these 
were  John  Bright's  favourite  poets.  The 
volume  is  neatly  produced,  and  provides  a 
budget  of  choice  and  elevating  reading. 

Illustrated  New  Testament.     (Nelsons.) 

This  Testament  is  weU  printed  on  excellent 
paper,  and  contains  two  hundred  illus- 
trations of  Bible  scenes  and  sites.  The 
views  are  chiefly  from  photographs,  and 
are  incorporated  in  the  text.  To  those 
who  are  not  familiar  with  the  scenery 
and  architecture  of  the  Holy  Land,  these 
illustrations  supply  an  accurate  background 
to  the  Gospel  story. 

When  all  Men  Starve.      By  Charles  Gleig. 
(John  Lane.) 

Another  forecast  of  war  and  defeat 
for  England,  put  forth,  of  course,  as  a 
warning.  Such  narratives  always  strike  us 
as  profoundly  unconvincing,  and  this  is  no 
exception.  Trouble  in  the  Transvaal,  and 
the  vacillation  of  the  Cabinet  in  dealing  with 
Germany,  which  sends  20,000  troops  to 
Delagoa  Bay,  lead  to  a  demand  for  the 
evacuation  of  Egypt  by  France  and  Eussia ; 
a  naval  war  is  precipitated  ;  and  the  British 
Mediterranean  Fleet  is  defeated.  In  the 
Strand  a  well-fed  merchant  is  followed  into 
an  Aerated  Bread  shop  by  the  unemployed, 
and  is  forced  to  stand  on  a  table  and  read 
out  the  telegrams,  whereupon  the  table  is 
knocked  from  under  him  and  the  shop 
looted  of  its  buns.  Defeat  and  starvation 
go  hand  in  hand,  and  the  curtain  falls  on 
the  burning  of  Buckingham  Palace  by  the 
mob.  Throughout,  the  author  seems  to 
have  considered  British  patriotism  and 
endurance  to  be  negligeable  quantities. 

Ideals  for  Girls.    By  the  Eev.  H.  E.  Haweis. 
(James  Bowden.) 

Tnis  book  ought  to  go  straight  from  Mr. 
Haweis  to  his  girl  readers,  his  "  LTntidy 
Girls,"  "Musical  Girls,"  "Parochial  Girls," 
"Engaged  Girls,"  and  "Brides."  Eeviewers 
and  people  who  intercept  it  on  the  wa}'  will 
be  provoked  to  smiles — one  can  hardly  say 
why — but  Mr.'  Haweis  is  so  fatherly  and 
so  eager,  and  apparently  so  competent, 
to  advise  young  girls  how  to  shake  and 
hang  up  their  clothes,  so  that  muslin  wiU 
not  be  rumpled,  or  silk  creased,  or  "the 
steels  or  bones  in  bodices  bent  or  snapped." 
We  live  in  wonderful  times. 


The  Somes  and  Haunts  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Bart.  By  George  G.  Napier,  M.A., 
(Glasgow  :  James  Maclehose  &  Sons.) 

As  a  footnote  to  Lockhart's  Life  this 
luxurious  volume,  with  its  multitude  of 
plates  and  engravings,  will  be  heartily 
welcomed.  The  districts  especially  asso- 
ciated with  Scott's  life  and  work  lie  in  the 
north-eastern  part  of  Scotland.  His  move- 
ments are  picturesquely  traced  from  Edin- 
burgh, "  mine  own  romantic  town,"  to  the 
great  house  of  Abbotsford,  which  Mr. 
Euskin  described  as  "  perhaps  the  most 
incongruous  pile  that  gentlemanly  modernism 
ever  designed,"  and  of  which  Stanley  de- 
clared dolefully  that  it  was  ' '  a  place  to  see 
once  but  never  again."  Mr.  Napier  has  done 
his  work  thoroughly  and  adequately. 


FOEGET  ME,  DEATH !— 0  DEATH, 
FOEGET  ME  NOT! 

"  FoRaET  me.  Death,  as  from  the  meadow- 
land 
I  rise  with  wayside  song  and  bounding 

feet. 
While  far  below  me  fades  the  valley  sweet 
And   far    above,    the    beckoning    summits 

stand. 
Halt   me  not   midway  up,   where  the  dim 
band 
Of  those  who  watch  below  shall  see  us 

meet 
And  mark  Thee  cut  me  down  in  the  fuU 
heat 
Of  my  soul's  mounting  purpose.     Stay  Thy 
hand 
As  I  climb  on,  climb   on — always  more 
nigh 
The  sacred  heights  where  lovest  Thou  to  be. 
My  heart  an  eagle-brood  of  hopes  that  cry 
To  those  lone  crags  of  storm  and  majesty. 
The  eaglets  gone,  my  heart  their  empty 

nest. 
Strike  me,  quick  Death,   into  my  warm 
deep  rest ! 

' '  0  Death,  forget  me  not,  till  I  descend ! 
Take  not  Thy  place  behind  me,  as  with 

slow 
And  slower  steps,  a  waning  shape,  1  go 
Toward  the  silent  valley  and  the  end. 
Lest  midway   down  I  turn  with  rage  and 
send 
A  curse  at  Thee,  nay,  seize  thy  blade  and 

mow 
MyseH  down  at  Thy  feet,  and  with  the 
snow 
Of  those  deep  years  let  my  heart's  summer 
blend. 
0  Mighty  One  I     How  were  it  meet  for 
Thee 
To  set  Thy  foot  upon  the  vanquished  head, 

To  wrest  from  Age  a  stingless  victory 
Whence  Joy  and  Song  and  Love  long,  long 
have  fled ! 
Await  me  on  the  peaks  of   heavenward 

strife  1 
Slay  me,  great  Death,  on  the  young  peaks 
of  Life !  " 

James  LaUe  Allen, 
Mountains  of  West  Virginia, 
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NOTES   AND    NEWS. 


THE    following   letter  appeared   in  the 
Times  this  week : 

Sir, — In  this  decadent  month,  after  the 
great  sea-serpent  has  usually  risen  once  more 
to  the  surface  of  the  Press — only,  perhaps,  to 
be  choked  in  a  far  from  unseasonable  effort  to 
emulate  the  digestion  of  other  contributors  by 
swallowing  the  gigantic  gooseberry — no  sensible 
man  will  feel  and  no  honest  man  will  affect 
surj;irise  at  the  resurrection  of  a  more  '  ridiculous 
monster '  than  these.  The  notion  of  an  English 
Academy  is  too  seriously  stupid  for  farce  and 
too  essentially  vulgar  for  comedy.  But  that  a 
man  whose  outspoken  derision  of  the  academic 
ideal  or  idea  has  stood  on  record  for  more  than 
a  few  years,  and  given  deep  offence  to  nameless 
if  high-minded  censors  by  the  frank  expression 
of  its  contempt  and  the  unqualified  vehemence 
of  its  ridicule,  should  enjoy  the  unsoUcited 
honour  of  nomination  to  a  prominent  place  in  so 
imimaginable  a  gatheiing  —  coUuviea  literarum 
it  probably  would  turn  out  to  be,  if  ever  it 
slunk  into  shape  and  writhed  into  existence — 
well,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  full  and  proper 
definition  of  so  preposterous  an  impertinence 
must  be  left  to  others  than  the  bearer  of  the 
name  selected  for  the  adulation  of  such  insult. 
Algernon  Chakles  Swinburne. 

Mr.  Swinburne,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
state,  was  included  in  our  suggested  list 
of  Academicians  for  his  poetry,  never  for 
his  prose. 


Mr.  Swinburne  is  unfortunate.  To  be 
placed  against  one's  will  on  a  list  of  the 
first  forty  men  of  letters  in  the  country  is 
sufficiently  annoying ;  but  to  be  spoken  of 
lightly  in  courts  of  law  as  a  possible  juryman 
is  worse.  In  a  case  heard  this  week  an 
author  claimed  to  be  tried  by  a  j  ury  con- 
sisting of  four  fellow  authors,  four  pro- 
fessors of  Arabic,  four  publishers,  and,  "if 
possible,  a  Laureate. ' '  This  makes  thirteen ; 
but  that  apparently  did  not  signify.     When 


asked  what  Laureate  he  would  choose,  the 
litigant  replied — "Mr.  Swinburne,  perhaps." 
The  "  perhaps  "  was  wisely  added. 


The  week  has  been  fruitful  in  invective. 
The  lady  who  calls  herself  "  Sarah  Grand" 
ranges  herself  with  Mr.  Swinburne  in  the 
following  letter  to  a  critic  in  the  Daily 
Telegraph  : 

"That  you  should  insult  Scott  and  Thackeray 
and  Dickens  with  your  approval  pains  me  but 
little,  since  they  will  never  hear  of  it ;  that  you 
are  so  much  cleverer  than  I  am  I  must  modestly 
accept  your  word  for  ;  that  you  strain  yourself 
to  be  facetious  and  but  prove  yourself  a  dunce, 
I  must  attribute  to  your  academic  degree,  and 
a  course  of  the  blighting  win  of  the  common- 
room  ;  that  you  should  attack  me  with  base 
misrepresentation  I  set  down  to  some  rag  of 
chivalry  that  stiU  clings  to  you ;  that  you  are 
of  ancient  lineage  I  am  ■willing  to  admit,  since 
your  puttirg  into  my  mouth  words  and  senti- 
ments which  are  not  mine  shows  you  infected 
with  the  blood  of  Ananias  ;  toat  you  should 
take  yourself  as  a  serious  judge  of  art  is  a  crime 
for  which  it  is  painful  to  think  you  must  one 
day  settle  between  you  and  your  God ;  but 
that  you  should  write  yoiu-self  do  wn  an  admirer 
of  mine  is  the  ugliest  blow  that  my  art  has 
dealt  me,  and  I  take  this  opportunity  to  publicly 
apologise  for  it." 

Women  when  they  incline  to  sarcasm  are 
badly  in  need  of  a  monitor  borrowed  from 
the  inferior  sex. 


Concerning  the  completeness  and  honesty 
of  FitzGerald's  translation  of  Omar  Khayyam, 
which  lately  have  been  called  in  question, 
we  have  received  a  letter  from  one  of  the 
first  Persian  scholars  now  living,  from  which 
we  make  an  extract  very  much  to  the  point. 
"Edward  Fitz-Gerald,"  he  writes,  "never 
intended  his  version  of  Omar  Khayyam  to 
be  literal,  and  his  readers  will  be  inevitably 
disappointed  if  they  expect  to  find  in  it  an 
exact  representation  of  the  original.  He 
frequently  mixes  up  two  or  three  quatrains 
into  one  ;  sometimes  he  j)uts  in  a  hne  or 
two  of  his  own  ;  while  the  rest  may  be  taken 
from  the  Persian.  Thus  the  lines  about 
'  the  seas  that  mourn 

In  flowing  purple  for  their  Lord  forlorn,' 
are  not  from  Omar  Khayyam  at  all,  but 
from  an  apologue  in  'Attar's  "  Bird- Parlia- 
ment." Fitz-Gerald  followed  Dryden,  and 
even  went  beyond  him  in  venturing  to  alter 
his  original.  I  remember  Dryden  in  his 
tenth  Satire  of  Juvenal  renders 


by 


'  Exitus  ergo  quis  est,  O  gloria  ?  ' 


But  what's  his  end,  0  charming  Glory — say 
What  rare  fifth  act  to  crown  this  huffing  play  ?  ' 

This  interpolated  line  is  just  in  Fitz-Gerald's 
manner.  Some  quatrains  are  perfect  as 
translations,  others  are  reaUy  no  translations 
at  all." 


The  eternal  low  simmer  in  which  the 
Junius  (juestion  remains  will  be  encouraged 
by  the  sale,  to-day  (Saturday),  of  a  large 
number  of  letters  addressed  by  Sir  Philip 
Francis  to  various  correspondents.  But  we 
are  told  that  these  letters  afford  no  clue  to 
the  mystery  of  Junius.  It  is,  perhaps,  as 
well:  a  final  fixing  of  the  letters  on  any 
one  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  now  I 


attributed  would  be  heart-breaking  to  those 
Junius  students  who  found  themselves  in 
the  wrong.  Hazlitt  was  almost  killed  by 
the  news  of  Napoleon's  fall,  and  there  are 
gentlemen  who  would  have  to  be  sent  home 
from  their  clubs  in  cabs  if  Francis  were 
proved  to  be  Junius — or  if  he  proved  not  to 
be  Junius. 


The  chorus  of  praise  which  has  greeted 
Mr.  Walter  Ealeigh's  book  on  Style  is 
brusquely  interrupted  by  the  Saturday 
Review.  Its  critic  thinks  that  Mr.  Raleigh's 
work  is 

"  the  most  intolerable  piece  of  literary  cox- 
combry which  it  has  ever  been  our  irritating 
ill-fortune  to  meet  with.  It  may  be  described 
as  the  redudio  ad  absurdum  of  the  preciosity 
of  Pater  and  Stevenson.  Every  sentence  seems 
to  dance  on  a  tight-rope." 

"  Nonsense  "  and  "  twaddle  "  are  epithets 
appHed  to  the  book. 


Maek  Twain's   new   book.  More  Tramps 
Abroad,  is  published.    The  dedication  runs : 

THIS    BOOK 

is  affectionately  inscribed  to  my  young  friend 

HARRY  ROGERS 

with  recognition 

of  what  he  is,  and  apprehension  of  what  he  may  become 

unless  he  form  himself  a  Mttle  more  closely 

upon  the  model  of 

THE  AUTHOR 

And  there  is  a  prefatory  word  concerning  the 
Pudd'nhead  maxims  :  "  These  wisdoms  are 
for  the  luring  of  youth  toward  high  moral 
altitudes.  The  author  did  not  gather  them 
from  practice,  but  from  observation.  To  be 
good  is  noble ;  but  to  show  others  how  to 
be  good  is  nobler  and  no  trouble."  A 
curious  departure  is  the  printing  on  the 
back  of  the  title-page  of  the  name  and 
address  of  the  lady  who  typed  the  original 


The  latest  modem  author  to  achieve  the 
distinction  of  a  popular  sixpenny  edition 
of  a  novel  is  Mr.  Clark  EusseU,  whose 
TFreck  of  the  "  Orosvenor  "  has  just  been 
issued  in  that  form  by  Messrs.  Sampson  Low 
&  Co.  It  is  by  many  considered  his  best 
story,  and  it  should  widen  his  popularity 
considerably.  Will  not  the  same  publishers 
try  the  effect  of  one  of  Mr.  William  Black's 
romances  in  this  form  ?  He  is  a  charming 
writer,  who,  all  undeservedly,  seems  to  have 
fallen  into  neglect. 


In  a  paragraph  last  week  concerning 
illustrations  for  children  we  deplored  the 
scarcity  of  artists  whose  leading  ambition 
is  to  please  the  child ;  to  make  him,  we 
said,  "  laugh  or  shout,  or  grow  big-eyed 
with  wonder  or  delight."  Since  writing 
these  words  the  work  of  an  artist  who  to 
some  extent  fulfils  these  conditions  has  been 
published.  It  now  lies  before  us — Jumbles, 
written  and  illustrated  by  Mr.  Lewis  Baumer 
(C.  Arthur  Pearson,  Ltd.).  Mr.  Baumer 
is  a  clever  and  vigorous  draughtsman, 
with  a  true  gift  of  irresponsible  fun — 
of  nonsense,  in  fact — which  he  is  able  to 
express  both  with  penoU  and  with  pen.  His 
verses  are  crisp  and  simple,  and  in  no  way 
self-conscious.      They  hardly  bear  quoting 
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apart  from  the  picture,  but  here  is  one  of 
the  shortest : 

"  A  silly  sort  of  person  went 
And  flat  up  in  a  tree  ; 
'  What's  good  enough  for  birds,'  he  said, 
'  Is  good  enough  for  me.'  " 

The  verses,  in  short,  serve  to  introduce  the 
picture,  and  then  their  work  is  done.  The 
pictures  themselves,  some  in  colours  and 
some  in  monotint,  are  merry  and  sufficient. 
They  teem  with  droUery  of  the  requisite 
obvious  variety.  There  is  a  scene  of  two 
lady  pigs  on  bicycles,  which  may  become 
a  nursery  classic.  But  all  Mr.  Baumer's 
pigs  are  a  delight.  He  loves  little  pigs  with 
a  love  not  exceeded  by  Charles  Lamb. 


We  wonder  that  none  of  our  minor  poets, 
who,  alas !  seem  to  shirk  concrete  themes, 
have  not  found  a  subject  in  the  recent  City 
fire.  Perhaps  they  will  yet  be  inspired  by 
the  spectacle  of  the  flames  licking  the  church 
in  which  Milton  sleeps.  Meanwhile,  we 
must  be  content  with  the  following  lines 
which  an  old  woman  was  heard  chanting 
in  a  street  in  Hackney  last  Tuesday  : 

"  Good  people,  I'se  a  widder  lone, 
To  you  my  woes  I'll  tell, 
Though  I  'umble  ham  an'  werry  pore, 
I'se  most  re-spect-i-bel. 
"  But  suddent  I'se  thrown  hout  on  work. 
An'  hincome  lost  hentire. 
I'se  a  pore,  burned  hout  charwoman. 
Along  hof  the  City  fire. 
"  I  worked  bin  a  City  horfice  long. 
None  toiled  as  'ard  as  me. 
But  the  biimin'  flames  took  away  the  bread 
Hof  me  an'  my  childring  three. 
"  Then  'elp  a  burned  hout  charwoman 
To  feed  'er  familee, 
Wot's  ruined  by  the  cruel  City  fire 
An'  struck  with  povertee." 

The  Evening  News,  which  reports  the  in- 
cident, is  scornful  of  the  poor  woman 
because  a  few  weeks  ago  she  was  singing 
her  woes  as  a  "washed-out  hop-picker." 
But  surely  such  lyrical  resource  is  to  be 
encouraged. 


The  Eev.  George  Paton,  of  Ramsey,  Isle 
of  Man,  writes  thus  to  a  Manx  paper : 
"I  do  not  doubt  that  there  will  be  more 
than  one  memorial  to  the  memory  of  our 
greatest  Manxman,  the  Eev.  T.  E.  Brown, 
but  we  are  very  anxious  that  one  should  be 
placed  here,  in  the  town  to  which  he  was 
greatlj'  attached,  and  in  the  church  in  which 
he  was  accustomed  to  worship.  It  is  pro- 
posed that  the  memorial  take  the  form  of  a 
stained  glass  window,  in  the  only  remaining 
unfilled  light  on  the  ground  floor  of  St. 
Paul's."  Mr.  Paton  expresses  himself  ready 
to  receive  subscriptions. 


As  specimens  of  unsuitable  illustrations 
we  have  rarely  seen  anything  to  surpass 
Mr.  Byam  Shaw's  drawings  to  accompany 
a  selection  from  Browning's  poems  which 
Messrs.  Bell  &  Sons  have  just  published. 
The  artist  is  Mr.  Byam  Shaw,  and  Dr. 
Gamett  in  his  introduction  says :  "  The 
accompanying  illustrations,  it  is  believed, 
wiU  commend  themselves  to  all  as  the  pro- 
duction of  an  artist  who  has  imbibed  the 
spirit  of  Browning,  and  proved  himself  com- 


petent to  reproduce  imaginative  thought  as 
visible  form,  with  no  loss  of  vigour  or  abate- 
ment of  the  sense  of  reality." 


If  Dr.  Gamett  had  not  saved  himself  by 
writing  "  it  is  believed,"  our  opinion  of  him 
as  an  art  critic  would  decrease.     Mr.  Shaw 
has   certainly   permitted    no    abatement   of 
reality.     He  spares  us  nothing.     The  plate 
to  "The  Last  Ride  Together"  shows  us  a 
young   squire   and   the  vicar's   daughter   in 
a  squashed  down  sailor  hat,  each  on  a  sorry 
nag.      To   turn   from    the    picture    to    the 
poetry  is  ludicrous  : 
"  My  mistress  bent  that  brow  of  hers, 
Those  deep,  dark  eyes  where  pride  demurs 
When  pity  would  be  softening  through  " — 

and  so  on.  In  "The  Grammarian's 
Funeral  "  we  are  offered  the  coffin  itself ; 
Pippa  turns  out  to  be  an  English  maiden 
with  a  vacuous  face  ;  the  Lost  Mistress,  the 
same  girl,  or  just  such  another,  standing  by 
the  fire,  while  her  lover,  who  more  than  a 
little  resembles  Mr.  Anthony  Hope  in  fault- 
less evening  dress,  sulks  in  the  foreground. 
Altogether,  a  less  desirable  work  we  have 
rarely  handled. 


While  on  the  subject  of  illustrations  we 
should  like  to  give  a  word  of  jiraise  to  the 
graceful  and  winsome  drawings  of  infants 
which  figure  in  the  modest  little  calendar  for 
1898  just  published  by  Mr.  George  Allen. 
The  artist,  Miss  Nellie  Benson,  has  a  clean 
line,  a  pleasing  sense  of  form,  and  much 
charm. 


The  current  issue  of  the  Tablet  contains 
the  following  communication  from  a  corre- 


"  The^e  parallel  passages,  taken  from  the 
columns  of  the  Illustrated  London  Neivs  at  a 
twelvemonth's  interval,  are,  I  venture  to  think, 
worth  reproducing  as  an  obje(;t-lesson  of  the 
value  (or  otherwise)  of  a  certain  class  of  con- 
temporary literary  criticism : 

"  (October,  1891).)  "(November  1.3,  1897.) 
"  '  It  is  more  or  less  " 'TheAcADEMvList 
authoritatively  an-  [of  proposed  "  Acade- 
noimced  that  the  Very  uiicians"]  is  an  entirely 
Eev.  F.  A.  Gasquet  is  hopeless  one.  It  is 
shortly  to  be  raised  to  only  necessary  to  meu- 
the  purple.  .  .  .  Dr.  tion,  for  example,  the 
Gasquet  is  one  of  the  name  of  Father  Gas- 
most  able  and  dis-  quet  to  indicate  the 
tinguished  of  Roman  absolute  fatuousness  of 
CathoUc  writers.  His  the  selection.  Gasquet 
researches  and  his  learn-  is  a  Roman  Catholic 
ing  have  done  more  to  priestwho  has  laboured 
clear  up  the  difficult  diligently  in  the  field 
historical  problems  that  of  sixteenth  century 
circle  around  the  sup-  historical  research.  He 
pression  of  the  monas-  has  ^v^itteu  without 
teries  than  those,  pro-  illumination,  and  with 
bably,  of  any  Uviug  a  prejudice  as  rampant 
writer.  Hia  abiHty  as  that  which  would 
has  been  widely  recog-  have  characterised  a 
nised  in  quarters  by  no  d'Aubigne  on  the  other 
means  friendly  to  the  side.  .  .  .  He  is  a 
position  of  the  Roman  d'Aubigne  without  his 
Catholic  Church  in  learning.  There  are 
England.' "  probably    five    or    six 

hundred  clergimen  of 
the  Church  of  England 
who  have  as  great 
claims  for  considera- 
tion as  Father  Gasquet, ' 
&o." 


A  Gladstone  Birthday  Book  was  in- 
evitable. It  is  now  annoimced  by  Messrs. 
Marcus  Ward  &  Co.  Each  day  of  the  year 
will  be  accompanied  by  a  quotation  from 
Mr.  Gladstone's  writings  or  speeches.  Mr. 
G.  Barnett  Smith  wUl  supply  an  introduc- 
tion, although  an  introduction  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone seems  a  little  unnecessary.  We  trust 
that  the  selections  are  being  made  with 
care.  The  last  thing,  for  example,  that  one 
wants  to  read  on  the  First  of  May  is  a  pro- 
nouncement on  Home  Rule. 


At  the  same  time  comes  the  "  Ian 
Maclaren  Calendar"  for  1898  (Hodder  & 
Stoughton).  Ian  Maclaren  is  a  Scotch 
writer  from  whose  books  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  lines,  cruelly  incomplete  and 
often  almost  meaningless,  or,  at  any  rate, 
unco'  ordinar'  (as  he  would  say),  have  been 
wrenched  to  accompany  the  dates.  As  a 
specimen  of  the  result  attained,  we  wUl  give 
the  texts  for  the  week  of  1 898,  correspond- 
ing to  the  week  now  before  us  : 

Nov.  26  Sat.  The   dog   rose   and   laid    his 

head      on      Drumsheugh's 
hand  .  .  . 

,,      27  Sun.  For  the  first  tmie  a  halo  rests 

on     gentleness,     patience, 
kindness  and  sanctity  .   .   . 

,,     28  Mon.         Weel  dune,  .Jess.   Weel  dune, 
auld  mare  .   .  . 

,,      29  Tues  It  seemed,  after  our  loss,  as 

if  hfe  could  never  regain 
its  buoyancy  .  .  . 

,,      30  Wed.         The  wind  came  iu  gusts,  roar- 
ing in  the  chimney  .  .  . 
Dec.     1  Thurs.       A  rough  December  night  .  .  . 
2  Fri.  Many  were  the   myths  that 

gathered  round  that  coat. 

They  hardly  seem  needful,  these  extracts. 
To  choose  definitions  from  a  dictionary 
would  be  more  illuminating. 


CoN-NoissEUKs  of  book -binding  cannot  do 
better  than  inspect  the  exhibition  of  Artistic 
Book-binding  by  Women  which  has  been 
organised  by  Mr.  Karslake  in  the  Charing 
Cross-road.  Mr.  Karslake's  attention  was 
attracted  to  the  exhibits  of  book-binding  by 
women  at  the  Victoria  Era  Exhibition  ;  and 
with  considerable  enterprise  he  has  again 
collected  those  exliibits  at  his  book-shop  in 
the  above  thoroughfare.  The  bindings 
shown  are  mostly  in  embossed  leather,  and 
they  are  the  unfettered  and  artistic  work  of 
the  hand,  executed  by  gentlewomen  in 
Edinburgh,  Chiswick,  Kirby  Lonsdale,  and 
other  places. 


Mr.  Karslake  is  also  showing  a  novelty 
in  the  form  of  illustrated  books  coloured 
by  hand.  In  Miss  Gloria  Cardew,  a  young 
and  clever  lady,  he  has  found  a  colourist 
capable  of  doing  charming  work  in  this 
direction.  We  have  seen  a  copy  of  Messrs. 
Bell  &  Son's  recently  published  edition  of 
Keats,  in  which  Mr.  Anning  BeU's  line 
illustrations  have  been  embellished  by  Miss 
Cardew  with  delicate  tints.  The  effect  is 
delightful.  In  these  days,  when  the  coloured 
print  is  so  popular,  we  should  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find  hand-coloured  book  illustra- 
tions rise  into  similar  favour. 
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AMERICAN    AND    ENGLISH 

CEITICISM. 

There  are  few  literary  questions  that  have 
been  debated  with  so  much  persistence  as 
the  definition  and  the  province  of  true 
criticism.  Even  if  the  meaning  of  criticism 
be  limited  to  a  decision  on  the  value  or 
worthlessness  of  current  literary  productions, 
it  becomes  almost  impossible  to  decide 
between  the  relative  merits  of  the  criticism 
enjoyed  by  writers  of  different  nationalities. 
For  further  questions  will  inevitably  arise 
as  to  the  superiority  of  Form  over  Matter, 
as  to  the  suitability  of  various  languages 
as  vehicles  of  thought. 

But,  after  thus  posing  my  little  variation 
of  the  problem,  "  What  is  Truth?  "  I  shall 
be  following  ancient  precedent  if  I  wait  not 
for  an  answer.  For,  as  between  the  United 
States  and  England,  the  question  is  con- 
siderably simplified  by  a  presumed  identity 
of  language,  and  by  the  fact  that  criticism 
at  the  present  day  in  America  is  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  non-existent.  In 
England  we  can  undoubtedly  find  more 
than  twelve  good  men  and  true  who  may 
be  depended  upon  for  an  impartial  verdict 
in  accordance  with  the  facts  ;  and  even  if 
the  "  summing  up  "  take  several  pages  of 
valuable  space  in  the  Academy,  it  produces 
specimens  of  broad-minded  toleration  not 
unworthy  the  best  examples  of  the  Bench ; 
but,  whatever  judges  bless  or  ban  us  on 
this  side,  I  am  not  able  to  discover  one  upon 
the  other — no,  not  in  Boston — who  can 
either  sentence  an  American  literary  criminal 
to  death  or  even  discharge  him  without 
a  stain  upon  his  character. 

I  have  no  desire  in  this  place  either  to 
compare  the  text  of  English  and  American 
opinions  on  the  same  book,  or  even  to 
compare  the  various  organs  which  on  either 
side  of  the  Atlantic  pose  as  the  arbiters  of 
literary  taste.  If  I  name  one,  it  will  be  to 
name  no  more ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  in  this  connexion  the  remembrances 
of  the  good  work  in  the  pages  of  the  Nation 
towards  erecting  some  standard  of  intelligent 
and  independent  judgment  which  may  influ- 
ence American  literature.  But  the  example 
stands  almost  alone.  For  the  American 
public  prefers  facts  to  any  opinion  save 
its  own.  It  would  be  a  fair  statement  to 
say  that  they  like  to  read  first  newspapers, 
then  magazines,  and  lastly  books.  Yet 
there  is  no  doubt  that  though  what  stands 
there  for  criticism  is  very  widely  scattered, 
often  very  desidtory,  our  Transatlantic 
readers  give  a  good  book  a  very  fair  chance 
of  success.  English  authors  have  long  ago 
realised  that  the  public  who  wLU  buy  Eng- 
lish books  and  read  them  has  been  more 
than  tripled  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 
Piracies  that  were  formerly  of  merely  sen- 
timental interest  have  now  developed  into 
serious  questions  of  copyright  and  of 
pecuniary  loss.  It  was  America  that  sold 
Trilhj,  which  is  a  typical  example.  For  it 
showed  very  clearly  that  people  to  whom  such 
phrases  as  the  dernier  cri  or  Jin  de  siecle  are 
treasured  watchwords  have,  in  reality,  many 
generations  to  live  through  before  they 
reach  the  modernity  of  our  outworn  creeds. 
To  them  the  Vie  de  liuMtne  was  unknown ; 
the    Quartier    Latin   was   an  undiscovered 


country.  I  speak,  of  course,  of  the  nation 
as  a  whole,  for  it  is  upon  a  far  larger  public 
than  the  merely  literary  that  such  a  success 
as  was  Trilhifs  must  depend.  In  that  pub- 
lic one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  reader  is 
to  prefer  his  own  judgment  to  that  of  any 
extraneous  authority.  It  is,  therefore, 
possible  for  a  writer,  in  many  cases,  to 
ajjpeal  independently  to  his  audience  with- 
out any  fear  that  they  will  be  prejudiced  by 
a  cacophony  of  "  general  articles,"  or  by  the 
too  easily  accepted  verdict  of  a  few.  After  a 
recent  visit  to  New  York  I  asked  Mr.  W.  D. 
HoweUs  what  he  thought  upon  this  very 
subject.  "We  have  no  one,  I  believe,"  he 
replied,  "  whose  good  opinion  (like  that  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  with  you)  would  make  the 
future  of  a  book.  Lowell's  opinion,  in  his 
closing  years,  would  have  done  more  in 
that  way  than  any  other."  And,  indeed,  if 
any  individual  dees  influence  the  American 
public  he  neither  obtains  acknowledgment 
nor  dares  confession.  For  Lowell  is  dead. 
Curtis  is  dead.  Others  who  followed  less 
conspicuously  in  their  footsteps  have  died, 
died  from  sheer  inanition.  No  one  read 
them.  The  critic  is  unable,  like  the  Pelican 
of  the  story,  to  nourish  a  family  with  the 
blood  of  his  own  breast.  He  cannot  sustain 
life  by  crying  in  the  wilderness. 

The  problem  is  still  unsolved  of  how 
to  bring  any  art,  or  criticism  of  art, 
into  touch  with  the  intellectual  needs 
and  aspirations  of  that  great  democracy 
to  which  an  American  critic  must  vainly 
speak.  Other  countries  have  passed  through 
such  phases  as  the  aristocratic  energy  of 
Greece,  the  monarchic  centralisation  of 
France,  the  national  enthusiasm  of  Eliza- 
bethan England.  Even  the  Republic  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  earlier  years  of 
the  new  Constitution,  before  ancestral  influ- 
ences had  died  away,  showed  full  of  possi- 
bilities. The  worn-out  methods  of  European 
classicism,  invigorated  by  the  birth  of  a 
new  nation,  seemed  likely  to  produce  a 
literature  that  should  reflect  the  strength 
and  youth  of  independent  growths  expand- 
ing on  a  virgin  soil.  But  the  "innate 
malignity  of  material  things  "  has  triumphed. 
The  free  democracy,  which  older  nations 
have  attained  only  through  martj'rdoms  of 
oppression,  was  not  thus  to  be  created,  fidl- 
fledged  and  perfect,  from  the  theory  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Republic.  Nay,  these  very 
efforts  to  ensure  the  political  freedom  of 
their  people  have  but  residted  (as  we  have 
seen  so  recently)  in  a  greater  thraldom  to 
corruption,  in  far  worse  forms  of  despotism, 
than  are  known  in  countries  which  by 
nominal  monarchy  have  achieved  a  real 
democracy.  In  literature  and  criticism 
Americans  are  suffering  in  the  same  way ; 
because  the  problem  of  development  has 
been  offered  to  them  in  an  unnatural  form. 
Huge  populations  have  sprung  up,  trained 
chiefly  to  money-making,  spread  over  a  vast 
area  of  country  or  aggregated  in  the  mush- 
room growth  of  unformed  cities.  The  idea 
of  nationality,  though  blatantly  proclaimed, 
has  little  real  existence  in  the  coUuriex 
omnium  gentium  produced  by  constant  immi- 
gration. This  complex  mass  of  hurry- 
ing, keenly  trafficking  personalities,  bound 
together  only  by  a  superficial  education  in 
the  elements  of  knowledge,  is  confronted  by 


an  equally  heterogeneous  array  of  cosmo- 
politan men  of  letters,  whose  production  is 
itself  too  hasty,  whose  audience  have  no 
time  or  care  to  take  a  trained  opinion  on 
the  work  presented.  The  voice  of  the 
leisurely  and  cultured  critic  has  been 
drowned  in  the  clamour  of  the  stockbroker. 
He  has  not  cared  to  speak  again. 

The  "  literary  output  "  of  Chicago  for  one 
week  has  just  been  chronicled  by  a  corre- 
spondent. I  need  not  reproduce  the  list. 
Travels  in  Spain  (by  a  lady).  Theories  of  Life 
and  Education  (by  a  bishop),  Studies  in  French 
Criticism  (by  another  lady),  a  volume  on 
MenticuUure  {sic),  and  a  monograph  on 
Marengo,  these  are  a  few  of  the  productions 
which  this  central  city  of  the  West  is  turning 
out  so  rapidly.  And  I  have  mentioned 
neither  poetry  nor  fiction.  But  the  mere 
record  serves  as  a  reminder  of  another 
differentiating  phase  of  American  intel- 
lectual life.  That  life  has  no  centre,  no 
metropolis  of  culture  or  of  critical  authority, 
which  can  claim  to  speak  to  the  whole  body 
of  its  citizens.  For  considerations  of  space 
affect  the  whole  question.  The  greatest 
critic  (whoever  he  may  be)  of  the  North 
Atlantic  seaboard  has  but  a  slight  chance  of 
influencing  Chicago,  or  even  of  arresting  the 
attention  of  the  West.  This  is  one  reason 
why  a  national  school  of  literature  cannot 
as  yet  be  said  to  exist  in  the  United  States. 
Walt  Whitman  pointed  out  long  ago  the 
direction  which  such  national  endeavours 
might  take.  And  we  may  well  believe  that 
the  great  Democracy  ought  to  produce  both 
a  literature  and  a  criticism  differing  in 
essential  points  from  those  of  classical  an- 
tiquity and  romantic  feudalism.  Freed  from 
the  fetters  of  scholastic  tradition,  delivered 
both  from  pedantry  and  the  inevitable  re- 
action, the  American  author  has  a  share  in 
all  that  modern  science  can  suggest  or  new 
political  conceptions  promise.  He  can  get 
very  near  to  nature  and  to  truth.  The  very 
industries  that  surround  him  can  reveal  a 
store  of  beauty  that  it  is  the  special  mission 
of  a  democratic  art  to  reproduce.  But  as  a 
general  ride  he  wdl  have  none  of  these 
things.  The  fine  material  that  lies  ready  to 
his  hand  he  wiU  persist  in  dressing  up  in 
uncouth  and  incongruous  trappings.  Eager 
to  produce,  restive  under  authority,  he  pro- 
claims aloud  a  spurious  freedom  that  he  has 
lost  aUke  in  literature  and  in  citizenship. 
He  must  work  out  his  own  salvation  ;  and  in 
the  process  some  school  of  criticism  must 
inevitably  arise  that  shall  j)oint  him  in  the 
right  path. 

In  the  meantime,  a  defenceless  American 
public  is  bombarded  with  trash  of  every 
kind.  If,  indeed,  as  the  best  of  our  own 
prophets  has  said,  we  are  all  living  under 
the  "tyranny  of  the  novel,"  then  English 
readers  may  at  least  be  thankful  for  the 
cloud  of  literary  sentinels  who  keep  outside 
the  lines  all  those  who  have  not  some 
semblance  of  credentials  to  admission.  In  a 
half- educated  and  still  undeveloped  country 
that  portion  of  the  philosophy  of  life  which 
has  come  under  the  observation  of  the 
average  reader  is  but  the  smallest  fraction 
of  the  seductive  whole  laid  light-heartedly 
before  him  by  "the  omniscient,  omnipresent 
novelist."  While  a  credulous  public  accepts 
as   gospel  all  that  is  given   it  under  the 
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guise  of  "literature,"  there  is  very  little 
chance  that  wi-iters  will  improve  their 
methods.  The  American  critic  is  just  now 
ns  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
public  as  for  the  education  of  the  author. 
The  standard  of  excellence,  in  each  case, 
needs  far  more  rigorous  application. 

Mr.  Howells's  reference  to  Mr.  Gladstone's 
influence  in  this  country  was  no  doubt 
suggested  bv  the  well-known  instance  of 
Boberf  £h»iere.  But  the  change  has  come. 
"We  scarcely  needed  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell's 
letter  to  remind  us  that  the  magiii  tiominis 
umbra  has  vanished,  in  this  case  at  least. 
It  only  remains  to  ask  whether  any  other 
individual  expression  of  opinion  can  be  re- 
garded as  a  valuable  element  in  English 
criticism.  If  no  such  personal  authority 
exists  at  the  present  day  in  America, 
may  it  not  be  that  a  public  which  is 
troubled  by  no  criticism  at  all  is  in 
better  case  than  one  which  absorbs  without 
reflection  the  judgment  of  its  temjjorary 
favourites?  The  actual  quantity  of 
thoroughly  sound  criticism  in  England  is 
now  of  such  proportions,  whether  from  the 
mere  increase  of  "subject-matter"  or  from 
otlier  reasons,  that  I  hardly  venture  to 
suggest  the  danger  of  its  becoming  too 
authoritative.  Not  every  critic  is  so  re- 
ceptive, so  open-minded  in  considering 
fresh  endeavour,  as  is  necessary  for  con- 
tinuous growth.  If  the  follower  of  the 
old  classical  school  would  take  no  denial  of 
his  right  to  judge,  still  less  could  his 
successor  of  the  romantic  type  divest  him- 
self of  those  subjective  qualities  which 
affected  even  the  phrasing  of  his  verdict. 
Among  the  best  equipped  of  critics  the 
element  of  personal  taste  in  literature  must 
remain  inexplicable  and  irreducible.  But 
the  reaction  may  carry  us  too  far.  The 
modem  scientific  school  which  studies  things 
in  their  historical  connexions,  and  traces  an 
organic  development  ia  literatui-e  analogous 
to  that  in  the  animal  kingdom,  seems  more 
likely  to  provide  us  with  handy  guides  to 
knowledge  than  with  inspiration  to  the  best 
creative  work.  It  may  be  true,  as  De  Quincey 
pointed  out,  that  "authors  have  always  been 
a  dangerous  class  for  any  language."  And 
we  are  well  aware  that  tlie  guardians  of  our 
national  taste  should  be  critical  rather  than 
creative.  But  is  there  not  some  slight  risk 
that  the  guardianship  is  being  rather  over- 
done ? 

Theodoee  Cook, 


THE  CASE  FOE  LATIN  ^TIRSES, 

EvEEY  schoolmaster  knows  that  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  has  witnessed  a  strong 
reaction  against  the  teaching  of  Latin  verse. 
The  demands  of  the  science  master,  the 
mathematical  master,  the  French  master,  and 
the  German  master,  not  to  mention  the  re- 
quirements of  the  games'  master,  have  made 
such  inroads  upon  the  time-table  that  a  bare 
margin  is  left  for  the  use  of  the  classical 
master.  A  utilitarian  age  has  regarded 
verse-making  as  merely  an  elegant  wav  of 
wasting  time  ;  and  whereas  within '  the 
memory  of  living  Etonians  versification 
was  practically  the  only  test  of  scholarship, 


to-day  an  Oxford  man  may  win  his  First  in 
classical  "  Mods  "  and  his  First  in  "  Greats  " 
without  writing  a  single  hexameter.  It  is, 
of  course,  untj^uestionable  that  the  highest 
kind  of  scholai-ship,  such  as  that  of  Prof. 
Jebb,  is  impossible  without  skill  in  the 
metres  of  Greece  and  Eome.  This  you 
may  see  in  the  case  of  the  German  com- 
mentators, who,  not  having  learned  to  write 
verses  at  school,  come  not  infrequently  to 
dire  grief  when  they  try  to  emend  the 
ancient  poets.  But  it  is  not  likely,  it  is 
not  even  desirable,  that  the  majority  of 
public  school  boys  will  gi-ow  up  into  com- 
mentators. The  question  which  the  modern 
headmaster  has  to  decide  is  whether  the 
boy  who  is  destined  for  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  the  Church,  or  the  Bar  wiU  be  better 
fitted  for  his  profession  by  a  knowledge — 
and,  as  a  rule,  a  very  limited  knowledge — 
of  Latin  verse  writing.  And  this  is  a  ques- 
tion which  the  Headmaster  of  Haileybury 
sets  himself  to  answer  frankly  and  fully  in 
the  carefully  reasoned  little  hook  which  he 
calls  Are  We  to  go  on  with  Latin  Verses  f 
(^Longmans,  Green  &  Co.) 

Mr.  Lyttelton  is  C|uite  ready  to  admit  that 
the  average  schoolboy  gets  but  a  very  littie 
way  towards  the  writing  of  original  Latin 
vei-ses.  Indeed,  he  seldom  gets  much 
beyond  the  stage  at  which  he  is  able  to 
select  from  a  certain  number  of  possible 
words  which  he  has  in  fi-ont  of  him  suffi- 
cient words  to  dovetail  into  a  passable 
rendering  in  hexameter  or  pentameter  of 
an  English  line.  Now  the  ordinary  objec- 
tion to  the  teaching  of  Latin  verses  is  tiiat 
not  one  boy  in  a  hundred  is  ever  taught  to 
write  Latin  verses  which  would  not  set  a 
scholar's  teeth  on  edge.  Mr.  Lj-ttelton 
maintains  that  even  in  its  elementary  stages 
the  study  has  special  advantages  over  all 
other  studies.  Assuming,  as  he  has  every 
right  to  assume — that  the  study  of  Latin  is 
of  educational  value,  he  maintains  that  the 
making  of  verses  helps  a  boy  to  increase  his 
vocabidary  easily  and  almost  unconsciously. 
The  search  for  synonynns  and  the  use  of 
words  with  the  ulterior  object  of  clamping  a 
verse  must  be  a  pleasanter  way  of  getting  a 
vocabulary  than  the  learning  of  a  page  of 
the  dictionary.  Secondly,  it  is  impossible 
to  appreciate  the  "  harmonies  of  the  Latin 
Muse  "  without  a  knowledge  of  the  metres 
in  which  that  Muse  sang.  This  point  may, 
we  think,  be  dismissed  with  the  reflection 
that  not  one  schoolboy  in  a  hundred  ever 
attains  any  appreciation  of  Virgil  or  Horace. 
"Automatic  punishment  of  inaccuracy"  is 
a  third  advantage  of  this  scholastic  pursiut. 
The  boy  who,  writing  Latin  prose,  trans- 
lated "  that  dying  soldier"  by  "ut  infectus 
milites "  involved  his  master  in  a  very 
lengthy  explanation.  If  he  had  had  to  put 
the  same  into  a  Latin  verse,  his  efforts  at 
dovetailing  that  preposterous  combination  of 
words  would  have  failed,  and  the  failure 
would  have  pointed  to  liis  mistake.  On 
the  other  hand,  most  grown-up  schoolboys 
wiU  recall  occasions  when  they  strained 
the  laws  of  grammar  to  meet  those  of 
rhythm,  and  that  not  infrequentiy  the  most 
ungrammatical  lines  scanned  the  best. 

But  these  arguments  have  been  heard 
again  and  again.  Mr.  Lyttelton  bases  his 
verdict   in  favour  of    Latin  verses  rather 


upon  the  fact  that  they  are  more  stimu- 
lating to  the  schoolboy  than  any  other 
study.  "When  a  boy  has  written  an  English 
essay,  or  a  French  exercise,  or  a  piece  of 
Latin  prose  he  cannot  see  with  his  own  eyes, 
and  at  once,  that  he  has  done  something  as 
it  ought  to  be  done.  But  when  he  has 
pieced  his  pentameter  together,  and  sees 
that  it  is  true  and  taut,  he  feels  the  satis- 
faction of  the  desire  for  visible  achievement. 
"To  compare  small  things  with  great," 
writes  Mr,  Lyttelton,  with  the  humour  of 
a  scholar  who  is  also  a  cricketer,  "  the 
perfecting  of  a  pentameter  is,  in  this  one 
respect  only,  not  wholly  unlike  the  hitting 
of  a  half-voUey  to  leg."  Mr.  Lyttelton 
knows  as  much  as  most  men  of  tlie  schoolboy 
in  the  class-room  and  in  the  cricket  field. 
And  if  the  schoolboy  likes  perfecting  penta- 
meters as  well  as  placing  a  loose  ball  over 
the  ropes,  by  all  means  let  him  perfect 
them.  The  more  especially  as  the}'  un- 
doubtedly teach  him  Latin. 


PARIS    LETTEE. 

{From  our  French   Corresj)ondent.) 

M.  AxdreChevrillox's  book  on  dead  lands 
— Thebes  and  Juda?a — contains  some  very 
brilliant  pages  among  quantities  of  very 
dull  ones.  There  is  not  a  lively  passage  in 
the  whole  volimie,  hardly  a  sketch  or  a 
figure,  if  we  except  the  solitary  instance  of 
the  hotel-keeper  of  Jaffa  who,  in  laying 
the  table  and  beating  off  the  flies  with  his 
napkin,  offered  his  guests  one  of  his  own 
books,  a  volume  entided  Pilules  Bibliqiies. 
There  were  365  pills  to  be  taken  daily 
for  an  entire  year,  and  if  the  patients 
refrain  "  from  light  reading,  such  as 
novels,  &c.,  during  the  course  of  treatment," 
they  are  promised  perfect  moral  health  ; 
cordial  relations  with  one's  neighbours  are 
re-established,  the  intelligence  is  illumined, 
and  the  appetite  for  the  Word  of  God 
restored.  The  piUs  consisted  of  365  verses 
from  the  Bible,  and  the  innkeeper  was  a 
German  Protestant. 

This  is  an  imusual  break  in  somewhat 
heavy  and  laboured  descriptive  writing. 
M.  ChevriUon  has  systematically  modelled 
himself,  as  an  observer  of  lands  and  races, 
on  his  illustrious  imcle,  M.  Taine ;  only  he 
accentuates  the  defects  of  his  model  without 
brightening  these  bj'  Taine's  vivacity  and 
vigour  of  style,  which  more  than  make 
amends.  M.  Cheyrillon  can  be  extremely 
picturesque,  and  he  often  reaches  really 
beautiful  effects  of  colour  and  form.  But 
his  psychology  is  in  excessive  evidence.  He 
describes  at  a  ruthless  leng^,  and  crowded 
details,  instead  of  painting  a  clear  picture  on 
the  mind,  confront  the  reader  with  a  hopeless 
confusion  of  images  and  suggestions.  The 
style  lacks  delicacy  of  touch,  vividness  of 
stroke,  clearness  of  form,  and  the  matter  is 
treated  from  too  dull  and  intellectual  a 
point  of  view.  To  the  general  reader  it 
presents  too  much  of  the  features  of  a  book 
of  research,  while  this  in  turn  is  belied  by 
its  air  of  gathered  impressions.  Here,  for 
instance,  is  a  distinct  echo  of  Taine  in  his 
Cornets  de  Voyage  : 

"  That  first  evening  was  very  fine :  we  had 
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left  the  region  of  big  grey  clouds,  the  great 
patches  of  autumn  that  the  Mediterranean  had 
blown  as  far  as  south  of  the  Delta,  and  we  had 
discovered  the  hippy  regions — a  stirlesa  world, 
where  all  in  the  pure  Hght  was  enchanted. 
The  arid  chain  eastward  girdled  the  distant 
plain  ;  it  was  a  vague  rose  band  scarce 
brushed  with  bluish  shadows,  and  of  such 
lightness  that  it  did  not  even  seem  of  vapour, 
but  a  simple  play  of  light  round  the  green 
terrestrial  world,  like  certain  mysterious  rays 
of  aurora  borealis  in  the  shadow  of  the 
evening." 

These  sort  of  descriptions  abound,  and  are 
Bometimes  so  prolonged  that  their  effect  is 
diminished.  But  in  the  chapters  on  Judsea, 
M.  Chevrillon  Las  said  some  things  re- 
markably true  and  deep.  Speaking  of  the 
disillusion  of  Jerusalem,  he  writes  : 

"  The  true  Christmas,  the  true  Holy  Family, 
was  dreamed  of  in  Europe,  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  by  monks  and  teoder-hearted  peasants : 
across  the  fields  and  through  flowery  woods, 
over  a  green  country,  a  blue  and  radiant 
night,  Uke  those  of  our  June,  a  marvellous 
star  followed  by  mysterious  kings,  mailed  likw 
knights,  laden  with  jewels,  and  coming  one 
knows  not  whither,  walking  through  the  wheat 
by  river  meads  towards  the  straw  cradle  where, 
not  far  from  the  sheep,  in  its  dawn  the  little 
Child  slept  under  the  care  of  the  good  Cirpenter, 
beneath  the  profound  and  suave  glance  of  a 
white  and  saintly  Mary." 

The  Christian  faith,  he  tells  us,  is  nowhere 
so  poor,  so  venal,  so  insincere  as  at  Jeru- 
salem, its  cradle.  The  missionaries  aver 
that  they  have  to  pay  and  feed  their 
pupils  to  keep  them  in  the  church.  "  We 
keep  them  Christian  through  the  mouth." 
Christianity,  M.  Chevrillon  says,  lies  else- 
where. The  Jews  and  the  Arabs  he  de- 
scribes as  essentially  alike,  self- concentrated, 
poor  from  without.  They  possess  the  same 
inferiority  of  visual  faculty,  the  same  in- 
capacity to  get  outside  of  self,  to  take  the 
measure  of  things,  the  same  predominance 
in  lyrical  and  personal  poet^}^  Neither  race 
perceives  the  plastic  or  coloured  details  of 
reality.  Their  images  in  prose  and  poetry 
paint  a  moral  condition.  Form  disappears, 
and  the  style  of  their  writers  is  fierce  and 
spasmodic,  instead  of  flexible,  wavering, 
delicate  and  subtle.  Shades  and  com- 
plexities of  meaning  are  unknown  to  both, 
wliile  the  brusque  and  jerky  interpretation 
of  strong  and  simple  emotions  of  primitive 
feelings  has  all  the  shudder  of  life. 

M.  Pierre  Loti  forms  a  fine  contrast  with 
M.  Che-s-rillon  as  a  descriptive  writer.  Every- 
thing that  the  one  is  not  the  other  is — and 
the  reverse.  Both  address  us  simultaneously 
with  their  impressions  of  "far,  fair,  foreign 
lands."  Onl}',  alas!  Lot!  is  far  from  at  his 
best.  Nothing  more  thin  and  fugitive  than 
these  collected  papers  :  ' '  Figures  et  choses 
qui  passaient."  He  has  done  the  Basque 
country  so  beautifully  in  his  enchanting 
novel  Ramuntcho  that  one  asks  oneself  in 
dismay  why  he  should  think  fit  to  come 
forward  now  with  a  half-dozen  worthies.^ 
articles  on  the  subject.  And  really  the 
wizard  is  becoming  too  intolerably  senti- 
mental for  a  patient  hearing.  It  has  been 
said  that  sentimentality  kills  sentiment. 
This  last  dose  of  Loti-ism  almost  kills  pity  in 
us,  so  emasculate  and  long-drawn-out  is  the 
enervating  pity  of  Pierre  Loti.     He  weeps 


over  the  death  of  children  in  a  way  to  make 
one  relish  the  contrary  disposition  of  Herod. 
His  attitude  throughout  this  volume  is  that 
of  the  walrus  who  spoke  "  holding  his 
pocket  handkerchief  before  his  streaming 
eyes." 

We  are  very  sorry  for  the  untimely 
death  of  two -year -old  little  Eoger,  his 
servant's  child,  and  are  prepared  to  believe 
he  was  the  blonde  little  angel  Loti  com- 
placently describes  him  with  the  tears 
rolling  down  his  cheeks  ;  but  when  Loti  has 
wept  separately  over  the  baby's  curls,  and 
eyes,  and  smUe,  and  lisp,  and  his  little  pink 
gown,  and  then  begins  to  weep  anew  over 
the  thought  of  his  embroidered  cravat  that 
was  generally  crooked,  good  heavens !  we 
have  had  enough  both  of  Loti  and  the  baby. 
Could  a  sane  man  write  more  absurd  stuff 
than  this  concluding  pathetic  cry :  "  Mon 
Lieu,  behold  my  heart  torn  anew,  so  that  I 
must  weep  again  in  thinking  of  that  little 
cravat  with  the  bow  behind  falling  on  the 
back  of  that  pink  gown  I  "  All  I  Monsieur 
Loti,  what  a  safe  and  pleasant  thing  is  the 
vice  of  humour.  It  would  save  you  from 
the  dangerous  pitfalls  of  your  too  tremulous 
sensibilities. 

The  Mur  d'en  face,  however,  reaches  real 
pathos,  and  here  we  have  the  old  touch  of 
the  charmer — the  delicate,  soft,  enchanting 
touch  that  nobod}'  alive  possesses  but  Loti. 
In  such  moments  he  seems  to  get  to  the 
very  heart  of  sadness — to  reveal  its  full, 
unfathomable  glance,  the  pathos  of  its  tear- 
lessness,  its  eternal,  unbroken  silence.  This 
slight  little  sketch  is  the  best  of  the  collec- 
tion, but  most  readers  wOl  prefer  the  pages 
on  the  war  in  Annam.  But  he  lacks  all 
grasp  of  his  subject  here.  He  delicately 
paints  the  surjirise  and  gratitude  of  the 
Chinese  wounded  when  their  conquerors 
give  them  to  drink  instead  of  torturing 
them,  and  he  feels  finely  for  them. 

H.  L. 


New  Books. 

V Alliance  Autrichienne.     Due  de  Broglie. 
Poemes.     Stuart  Mersil. 


DID     SHAKESPEAEE    WEITE      FOE 
POSTEEITY  ? 

A  New  Hypothesis. 

It  is  a  commonly  received  opinion  that  after 
his  retirement  to  Stratford-on-Avon  Shake- 
speare gave  no  thought  to  the  MSS.  that 
he  had  left  in  the  hands  of  the  players, 
but  treated  them  as  so  much  waste  paper, 
unworthy  of  preservation.  As  this  implies 
an  extraordinary  lack  of  judgment  on  the 
part  of  the  greatest  poet,  dramatist,  and 
philosopher  that  the  world  has  known,  it  is 
surprising  that  the  meagre  facts  of  the  case 
should  have  been  so  little  scrutinised  by 
HalUweU-Phillipps,  Karl  Elze,  and  other 
latter-day  commentators,  because,  it  seems  to 
me  they  point  to  a  conclusion  diametrically 
opposite  to  the  one  generally  entertained. 
In  support  of  the  hypothesis  of  Shakespeare's 
indifference  to  the  fate  of  his  plaj's  —  for 
the  c^uarto  publications,  besides  being  very 


incomplete,  were  probably  piratical,  or  at 
least  unauthorised — there  is  but  one  single 
circumstance  to  allege — an  important  cir- 
cumstance, no  doubt — namely,  that  after  his 
retirement,  although  nearly  four  years 
elapsed  before  his  death,  he  did  not,  in 
fact,  collect  his  papers  and  give  them  to  the 
world  in  an  authentic  form.  This  omission 
maj-,  of  course,  have  been  intentional ;  but 
in  the  absence  of  direct  proof  one  way  or 
the  other,  we  can  only  infer  why  the  greatest 
name  in  literature  was  in  danger  of  being 
lost  to  us,  and  I  propose  to  show  that, 
inference  for  inference,  it  is  more  likely  that 
Shakespeare  was  prevented  from  editing  his 
plays,  than  that  he  wished  them  consigned 
to  oblivion.  Even  in  those  remote  days, 
when  reading  was  the  luxury  of  the  few, 
men  had  "posterity  "  before  their  eyes.  It 
was  to  posterity,  it  will  be  remembered, 
that  Bacon  (Shakespeare's  greatest  literary 
contemporary)  entrusted  the  vindication  of 
his  character.  Was  posterity  ever  present 
to  Shakespeare's  mind?  Once  this  question 
is  asked,  not  one  circumstance  (as  in  the 
case  of  the  negative  proposition)  but  a 
multitude  of  circumstances  point  to  an 
affirmative  answer. 

First,  as  regards  the  literary  quality  of  his 
work.  It  is  inconceivable  that  a  man  of 
Shakespeare's  judgment  should  have  been 
blind  to  his  own  merits  in  comparison  with 
those  of  his  contemporaries,  and  of  the  classic 
writers.  His  excellence  was  freel}'  acknow- 
ledged in  his  own  day — it  is  a  mistake  to 
sujjpose  that  it  was  not.  Greene's  spiteful 
reference,  no  less  than  Ben  Jonson's  flatter- 
ing ode,  attests  it.  Several  contemporary 
poets  praise  Shakespeare,  and,  as  early  as 
1600,  the  compilers  of  anthologies  began 
to  make  free  with  his  works.  England's 
Parnassus,  The  Garden  of  the  Muses,  England's 
Helicon,  and  The  Wits'  Treasury,  of  that 
period,  all  accord  a  prominent  place  to 
Shakespeare.  The  compiler  of  the  last- 
named,  one  Meres,  "  Master  of  Arts  in  both 
Universities,"  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 
the  "  sweet- wittie  soul  of  Ovid  lives  in  the 
meUifluousandhoney-tonguedShakespeare." 
If  Shakespeare  was  not  alive  to  his  own 
genius,  therefore,  it  was  not  for  want  of 
hearing  it  proclaimed.  Besides,  the  success 
of  his  plays  alone  must  have  sufficed  to  con- 
vince him  of  the  fact. 

Secondly,  there  is  very  strong  evidence  in 
the  plays  themselves  that  they  were  written 
not  solely  with  an  eye  to  the  two  or  three 
hours'  traffic  of  the  stage,  which  then,  as 
now,  was  reglernentaire.  The  probability  is 
that  Shakespeare  had  a  reading  public  in 
his  mind.  In  none  of  the  plays  is  there 
anything  which  "  dates  " — any  mention  of  a 
contemporary  statesman,  soldier,  sailor, 
poet,  priest,  man  of  science,  nobleman, 
king,  or  queen.  Yet  those  were  the  days 
of  great  deeds  by  land  and  sea ;  the  old 
faith  and  the  new  were  striving  for  masterj-, 
and  science  was  changing  men's  conception 
of  the  universe.  Shakespeare  treated  only 
of  the  stable  facts  of  history  and  the 
enduring  passions  of  men.  The  absence 
from  his  plays  of  any  reference  to  his  in- 
tellectual, moral,  or  political  surroundings 
is  very  striking.  Things  could  not  have 
been  better  ordered  in  works  designed  to 
be  "  for  aU  time."     On  the  other  hand,  for 
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the  mere  catch-ponny  purposes  with  whicli 
Shakespeare  has  been  credited  even  by  the 
most  reverent  of  his  critics,  contemporar}' 
allusions  would  have  been  valuable,  and 
there  are  plenty  of  them  in  the  literature  of 
the  period. 

A  more  important  consideration  still, 
from  our  present  point  of  view,  is  the 
length  of  the  plays.  It  is  notorious  that  the 
great  tragedies  and  many  of  the  comedies 
have  to  be  cut  down  by  one-half  or  two- 
thirds  in  order  to  be  brought  within  the 
compass  of  a  three  hours'  performance.  Of 
course,  modem  mise-en-soene  and  the  division 
of  the  play  into  acts,  prolong  the  action  a 
good  deal  beyond  what  the  author  may  have 
intended.  Whether  any  break  was  made  in 
the  course  of  the  play  in  Shakespeare's  time 
we  do  not  know ;  but,  certainly,  his  stage 
managers  were  not  hampered  with  movable 
scenery.  Still,  all  due  allowance  being 
made  on  this  score,  and  also  for  a  more 
rapid  delivery  than  modern  actors  cultivate, 
the  plays,  almost  without  exception,  are  far 
too  long  for  the  stage.  It  is  impossible  to 
read  "Hamlet"  through  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  be  intelligible  to  an  audience  in  less 
than  five  hours ;  most  of  the  other  plays  re- 
quire four  hours  or  four  and  a  quarter,  and 
that  at  a  faster  rate  of  delivery  than,  I  think, 
any  body  of  actors  taking  their  cues  from 
each  other  could  adopt.  With  pauses  such 
as  probably  were  made  even  in  the  days  of 
no  scenery,  the  time  occupied  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  Shakespearean  play  in  its 
entirety  could  not  in  the  majority  of  cases 
have  been  less  than  five  hours.  The  pre- 
sumption, consequently,  is  that  Shakespeare 
treated  his  subject  with  all  the  fulness  of 
detail  that  suggested  itself  to  his  mind  at 
the  time  of  writing  without  regard  to  the 
technical  requirements  of  acting.  This  is 
the  more  probable  that  many  long  passages 
consist  of  philosophical  disquisitions  or 
poetry  that  could  not  be  regarded  as 
dramatic  or  indispensable  to  the  subject. 
Is  it  conceivable  that  Shakespeare,  the  prac- 
tical dramatist,  wrote  these  with  no  other 
object  than  that  they  should  be  cut  and 
chopped  about  at  the  discretion  of  an 
ignorant  stage-manager  ? 

The  third  set  of  considerations  bearing 
upon  this  question  appear  to  me  the 
weightiest  of  all.  The  preface  of  Hemynge 
and  Condell,  who  printed  the  plays  in  the 
first  folio  edition,  seven  years  after  Shake- 
speare's death,  contains  the  following  : 

"  It  has  been  a  thing,  we  confess,  worthy  to 
have  been  wished  that  the  author  himself  had 
livf'd  to  have  set  forth  and  overseen  his  own 
writings;  but  since  it  hath  been  ordained 
otherwise,  and  he  by  death  departed  from  that 
right,"  &c. 

These  words  are  not  at  variance  with  the 
hypothesis  tliat  Shakespeare  had  intended 
to  publish  his  collected  works.  Eather  they 
point  to  such  a  purpose ;  and  Hemynge  and 
Condell,  be  it  remembered,  were  the  poet's 
friends,  and  likely  to  be  acquainted  with 
his  intentions.  Why,  then,  did  Shake- 
speare neglect  the  duty  of  collecting  and 
publishing  his  works  ?  Here  we  arrive  at 
the  crucial  point.  The  common  belief 
(started  by  Eowe,  his  first  biograplier,  who 
wrote  100  years  after  Shakespeare's  death) 
is  that  the  poet  retired  to  Stratford  on  a 


comi^etence  to  spend  the  latter  portion  of  his 
life  "  in  ease  and  the  conversation  of  his 
friends  the  gentlemen  of  theneighbourhood." 
I  venture  to  think  the  actual  circumstances 
were  very  different.  Shakespeare  suddenly 
ceased  work  at  the  age  of  forty-eight.  A 
few  months  previously  he  bought  a  dwelling- 
house  in  Blackfriars,  presumably  with  the 
intention  of  living  there.  But  towards  the 
close  of  the  year  1613  his  plans  were 
changed,  and  he  buried  himself  alive  in  the 
remote,  dull,  unattractive  town  of  Stratford. 
To  suppose  that  he  sought  the  society  of  the 
"  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood,"  with 
whom  he  could  have  had  nothing  in  common, 
in  j)i"eference  to  the  merry  gatherings  in 
London  in  which  Ben  Jonson  and  other  wits 
of  the  time  took  part,  is  absurd.  Nor  does 
the  literary  mind  willingly  cease  producing 
at  forty-eight.  The  most  likely  cause  of 
Shakespeare's  early  and  sudden  withdrawal 
from  the  scene  of  his  labours  and  literary 
interests  was  ill-health.  He  must  have 
wished  to  be  at  home  and  to  be  nursed  by 
his  wife. 

This  is  my  assumption,  and  it  will 
be  found  to  be  in  sinister  accord  with 
the  known  facts.  Shakespeare  did  not 
belong  to  a  healthy  stock.  He  was  one  of 
a  famil}'  of  eight,  of  whom  seven,  including 
himself,  attained  an  average  age  of  only 
twenty-one  years,  the  one  long-lived  member 
being  his  sister  Joan.  With  all  the  insanitary 
conditions  of  life  in  those  days,  this  is  an 
exceptionally  low  average,  only  explicable 
on  the  assumption  that  Shakespeare,  like  so 
many  men  of  genius,  sprang  from  a  stock 
physically  unsound.  As  to  the  cause  of  his 
death  the  only  information  extant  is  the 
famous  entry  in  the  diary  of  the  Rev.  John 
Ward,  of  Stratford,  who  wrote  in  1663: 
"Shakespeare,  Drayton,  and  Ben  Jonson 
had  a  merrie  meeting,  and  it  seems  drank 
too  hard,  for  Shakespeare  died  of  a  feavour 
there  contracted."  Strange  to  say,  this 
obviously  spiteful  piece  of  gossip  has  been 
accepted  by  all  the  biographers  down  to  the 
present  time.  Medical  science,  however, 
rejects  it.  There  is  no  fever  properly  so 
called  which  can  be  contracted  by  drinking, 
and  Shakespeare's  death,  moreover,  occurred 
two  and  a  half  months  after  the  "merrie 
meeting."  Halliwell-Phillii)ps  supposes  the 
fever  to  have  been  typhus  or  typhoid  ;  but  in 
order  to  sustain  this  hypothesis  he  is  obliged 
to  tamper  with  the  date  of  the  signing 
of  the  poet's  will  on  his  deathbed.  The 
dangerous  seizure  which  caused  the  draft 
will  to  be  signed,  as  it  had  stood  for 
months  in  the  lawyer's  hand,  took  place  on 
March  25,  the  original  word  January  being 
struck  out  and  March  written  in.  But  the 
patient  did  not  die  for  four  weeks  and  a  day, 
which  is  not  the  usual  course  of  typhus  or 
typhoid  fever ;  and  for  HalliweU-PhiUipps's 
suggestion  that  the  melancholy  gathering  at 
New  Place  happened  later  than  the  2.5th 
of  March,  the  day  of  the  month  in  the  draft 
will  being  "  left  unchanged  by  an  oversight," 
there  is  no  warrant  whatever. 

The  fever  hj'jiothesis  being  inadmissible, 
of  what,  then,  did  Shakespeare  die  ?  There 
are  facts  from  which  a  plausible  inference 
on  this  point  may  be  drawn.  According  to 
Hemynge  and  Condell  the  poet  must  in  his 
prime  have  written  with  great  ease,   since 


there  was  "scarce  a  blot"  in  his  papers. 
But  all  his  unquestionable  signatures  that 
remain  are  sliaky  enough  to  denote  some 
sort  of  paralysis.  The  early  Florio  sig- 
nature, authentic  or  not,  is  free  from 
this  defect,  but  in  the  signature  appended 
to  the  lease  in  1613  the  shakiness  of  the 
hand  is  evident ;  in  the  signatures  to  the 
will  a  month  before  his  death  it  is  such 
that  the  name  is  hardly  legible.  Another 
fact  demonstrating  the  probability  of  some 
affection  of  the  nervous  system  is  that  in 
dictating  the  draft  will  drawn  up  by  liis 
lawyer  in  January,  1616,  Shakespeare  failed 
to  remember  the  Christian  name  of  his 
nephew  Thomas  Hart,  which  accordingly 
remains  blank  to  this  day  —  a  veritable 
oversight  this !  And  failure  of  memory, 
together  with  unsteadiness  of  the  hand,  is, 
I  need  not  add,  the  frequent  precursor  of  a 
fatal  paralytic  or  apoplectic  attack.  So  far 
from  passing  the  three  and  a  half  years  of 
his  retirement  in  pleasant  intercourse  with 
"the  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood"  of 
Stratford  therefore,  Shakespeare,  I  feel 
justified  in  inferring,  was  a  martyr  to  iU- 
health,  the  •i'ictim  of  some  sort  of  nervous 
complaint  which  betrayed  itself  in  his  hand- 
writing before  his  departure  from  London. 
If  so,  the  amazing  hypothesis  that  he  was 
so  indifferent  to  the  "  heirs  of  his  invention  " 
that  he  did  not  care  to  pass  them  on  to 
posterity  no  longer  holds  water.  That  it 
should  ever  have  found  a  moment's  credence, 
indeed,  is  remarkable.  How  much  more 
natural  to  suppose,  in  accordance  with  the 
above  interpretation  of  tlie  facts,  that  the 
same  cause  which  impelled  Shakespeare  to 
throw  down  his  pen  at  the  early  age  of 
forty-eight  prevented  him  from  taking  it  up 
in  his  retirement !  And  how  much  more 
creditable  to  his  judgment ! 

J.    F.    NiSBET. 
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DICKENS  AND   THACKEEAY. 

S.\iEs  AND  Editions. 

FOLLOWING  our  recent  inf[uiry  into 
the  present  sales  of  the  Waverley 
Novels,  and  into  the  merits  of  the  various 
editions  now  before  the  public,  we  have 
issued  similar  inquiries  respecting  the 
novels  of  Dickens  and  Thackeray.  The 
following  is  the  residt  of  our  investigation. 
A  large  London  bookseller  writes  : 

' '  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  in 
our  experience,  Diehcus  keeps  his  place  at  the 
head  of  the  list  of  authors  living  or  dead, 
although  Thackeray  and  Scott  come  close 
enough  to  bo  associated  with  him.  The  trio 
stand  quite  alone.  Among  the  editions  of 
Dickens  now  available  the  preference  must  be 
given  to  the   '  Gadshill '  edition,  now  in  course  , 

of  publication.  It  is  everything  that  could  be 
desired  in  point  of  paper,  print,  illustrations, 
binding,  and  price,  and  it  is  making  its  way. 
Next  to  this  we  have  the  '  Crown,'  which  js 
the  best  popular  edition  published.  The  sales, 
however,  are  not  confined  to  these  two,  as  the 
'  Half  -  cro^vn '  edition  has  a  large  and  in- 
creasing popularity  ;  while  even  the  '  One 
ShilUng '  edition  is  selling  by  hundreds. 
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■'  Of  the  older  editions,  the  '  Household,' 
the  'Charles  Dickens,'  the  'Popular  Library,' 
and  the  '  Illustrated  Library '  have  all  had  to 
give  way  to  more  modern  and  better  'got-up' 
books.  The  very  latest  wouder  is  the  set 
complete,  well  bound  in  cloth,  for  one  guinea. 

Thackeray  is  not  so  fortunate.  The  handiest 
set  of  his  works  is  the  '  Cheaper  Illustrated 
Edition,'  in  twenty-six  volumes,  with  nearly 
2,000  illustrations.  The  '  Standard  Edition,' 
in  twenty-six  volumes,  is  a  large,  heavy  book, 
and  sells  little.  The  '  Popular  Edition,'  in 
thirteen  volumes,  is  indifferently  produced,  and 
does  not  compare  favourably  with  five-shilling 
books  at  the  present  time.  The  '  Pocket 
Edition  '  is  good  of  its  sort,  and  makes  a  very 
dainty  set. 

We  are,  however,  promised  a  new  edition  of 
Thackeray,  introduced  by  Mrs.  Ritchie,  and  it 
is  to  lie  hoped  that  more  attention  will  be  given 
to  print,  paper,  and  binding  than  has  hitherto 
been  the  case  with  the  cheaper  popular  editions. 
The  sure  result  of  such  attention  will  be  much 
augmeuted  sales." 

Bristol. 

A  Bristol  correspondent  sends  us  the 
following  memorandum  : 

"The  two  authors  have  sold  about  equally 
with  us  for  some  years.  The  new  '  Gadshill  ' 
Dickens  is  the  first  recognised  one,  and  it  sells  ; 
the  '  Crown '  is  the  next  saleable  (our  buyers 
want  good  piint).  We  believe  a  really  attrac- 
tive Thackeray  woidd  find  a  market,  but  it  is 
useless  to  tempt  the  discriminating  buyer  with 
old  stereos  in  new  covers.  The  trail  of  the 
'  tail  of  copyright '  is  over  both  these  authors  ; 
the  effect  of  its  absolute  removal  on  Scott  we 
know  ;  probably  the  rcprinters  will  not  get  the 
chance  with  Dickens.  As  to  Thackeray  'i — we 
venture  to  think  he  will  be  still  selling 
freely." 

Brighton. 

A  Brighton  bookseller  reports  as  follows  : 

"  The  sale  of  Dickens's  works  seems  to  know 
no  fluctuation ;  the  '  Half-crown  '  and  the 
'  Crown  '  editions  both  appeared  opportimely, 
and  supplied  a  felt  want,  being  clearly  printed 
and  well  illustrated  at  popular  prices.  The 
'  Crown  '  edition  especially  meets  with  general 
favour,  and  until  the  whole  of  the  series  are 
out  of  copyright,  when  competition  will  in- 
evitably be  stronger,  we  think  no  new  edition 
is  required,  and  we  doubt  its  success  if 
attempted,  however  taking  in  its  style. 

Nothing  but  praise  can,  of  course,  be  said 
of  the  '  Gadshill '  edition  now  appearing,  and 
all  admirers  of  Dickens  would  no  doubt  gladly 
be  possessed  of  such  a  choice  issue ;  but  the 
price  necessarily  limits  the  sale. 

As  regards  Thackeray,  the  sale  is  still 
steady,  but  the  demand  is  not  so  large  as  for 
Dickens.  The  '  Cheaper  Illustrated  '  edition 
(as  it  is  called)  is  the  one  generally  purchased, 
but  there  is  room  for  a  good  illustrated  issue, 
with  the  principal  novels  in  single  volumes,  to 
correspond  with  the  '  Crown '  Dickens,  more 
tastily  got  uj)  than  the  present  os.  one,  known 
as  the  '  Popular  '  edition." 

Birmingham. 

It  wUl  be  seen  that  the  correspondents 
we  have  quoted  above  recognise  no  decline 
in  the  sale  of  Charles  Dickens's  novels,  nor 
any  serious  faults  in  the  editions  of  his 
works  before  the  public.  These  views  are 
not  upheld  by  the  two  valued  correspon- 
dents whose  letters  follow.  A  leading 
authority  on  bookselling  in  Birmingham 
writes  : 

"  Our    experience    is   tbat   the   sale    of    the 


works  of  Dickens  has  been  on  the  wane  for  a 
considerable  time,  but  the  works  of  Thackeray 
sell  as  freely  as  ever.  For  years  we  have  hoped 
for  a  decent  edition  of  Dickens— an  edition  on 
good  paper  with  good  print,  without  introduc- 
tions, notes,  or  illustrations.  We  had  hoped 
that  the  '  Gadshill '  edition  woidd  satisfy  us 
on  all  these  point".  We  are  grievously  dis- 
appointed. The  present  generation  dislike  the 
reproductions  of  the  original  drawings — Cruik- 
shank  and  '  Phiz  '  charm  them  not — in  fact, 
there  is  a  great  aversion  to  these  old  illustra- 
tions. 

The  '  Crown '  edition  and  the  '  Gadshill ' 
are  the  most  saleable.  We  may  state  here  that 
never  have  we  sold  a  set  of  Dickens  which  has 
given  real  delight  to  the  buyer.  An  edition 
worthy  of  Dickens  has  yet  to  appear.  How 
different  with  Scott !  From  the  first  he  has 
received  such  loving  care.  Has  not  this  care 
rewarded  all  those  who  have  striven  to  produce 
Scott  in  so  many  beautifid  forms  ? 

The  sale  of  Thackeray  is  excellent ;  the 
cheaper  illustrated  edition  in  twenty-six 
volumes,  and  the  popular  edition  in  thirteen 
volumes,  have  a  very  large  sale.  Here  too, 
there  is  room  for  improvement.  Messrs. 
Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  have  a  new  edition  in  the 
pr*  ss,  to  be  in  thirteen  volmnes.  We  trust  no 
editor  will  be  allowed  to  meddle  with  it,  and 
that  no  introductions  or  notes  will  appear. 
The  placing  on  the  title-page  of  the  editor's 
name  in  large  print  is  becoming  most  offensive 
—  it  is  almost  a  task  to  find  a  book  free  from 
the  legend,  '  With  introduction  and  notes 
by .' 

With  us  the  modern  writers  have  made 
no  difference  to  the  sale  ci  Thackeray  and 
Dickens,  and  the  sale  of  Scott  increases  a,*  yearj 
go  on." 

Cambridge. 

From  Cambridge  we  have  the  following 
succinct  report : 

"Dickens  and  Thackeray  are  not  holding 
their  own  with  modern  writers.  There  is  a  fair 
demand  for  Dickens,  but  not  such  a  demand  as 
might  be  expected  in  a  University  town. 
Thackeray  is  hardly  sold  at  all,  and  seems  to  be 
dropping  out  altogether. 

The  '  Crown '  edition  of  Dickens  seems  to 
sell  best  in  this  town,  and  the  '  Popular ' 
edition  of  Thackeray  is  genera'ly  sold  to  the 
few  purchasers. 

We  do  not  consider  that  any  new  editions 
of  these  writers  are  called  for." 

Oxford. 

In  Oxford  the  sales  of  Thackeray's  novels 
appear  to  exceed  those  of  Dickens,  a  state 
of  things  not  reported  to  us  from  any  other 
centre.     Our  coiTospondent  writes  : 

' '  Although  the  sale  of  Thackeray  has  for 
some  years  exceeded  that  of  Dickens  at  Ox- 
ford, there  has  been  a  considerable  falling  off 
in  both  during  the  past  two  or  three  years. 
This  is  probably  due  to  the  immense  number  of 
new  works  which  clamour  for  the  attention  of 
those  who  can  turn  aside  for  a  while  from  the 
claims  of  the  '  schools  '  and  the  lecture-room  to 
read  fiction. 

As  to  editions,  the  ideal  enes  have  not,  to 
my  thinking,  been  yet  produced  by  either  of 
the  publishers  whose  names  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  Dickens  and  Thackeray ;  but 
whether  or  not  there  is  room  for  further  new 
editions  is  a  point  on  which  those  could  better 
speak  whose  experience  of  the  demand  for 
these  authors  far  exceeds  that  of  an  Oxford 
University  bookseller." 

It  is  interesting  and  significant  that  in  the 
two  University  cities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge   the    popularity    of     Dickens    and 


Thackeray  are  on  the  wane.  In  the  large 
centres,  where  the  popular  demand  can  be 
gauged,  they  hold  their  own  against  all 
comers.  "We  commend  our  Birmingham 
correspondent's  notes  on  "edited"  editions 
to  the  attention  of  publishers. 


THE   WEEK. 


The  publishing  week  has  been  a  singularly 
quiet  one. 

Mr.  James  Bryce's  Impressions  of  South 
Africa  invites  special  mention.  Mr.  Bryce 
travelled  across  South  Africa  from  Cape 
Town  to  Fort  Salisbury,  in  Mashonaland, 
passing  through  Bechuanaland  and 
Matabeleland.  From  Fort  Salisbury  he 
returned  through  Manicaland  and  the 
Portuguese  territories  to  Beira.  Thence, 
sailing  to  Delagoa  Bay,  Mr.  Brj'ce  pro- 
ceeded through  the  Transvaal,  the  Orange 
Free  State,  Basutoland,  and  the  eastern 
province  of  Cape  Colony.  In  these  travels 
Mr.  Bryce  had  no  arriere  pcnsee ;  but 
the  political  troubles  which  occurred  im- 
mediately after  his  return  prompted  him  to 
embody  his  notes  and  recollections  in  a 
book.     Mr.  Bryce  says  : 

"  I  have  called  the  book  'Impressions'  lest 
it  shovdd  be  supposed  that  I  have  attempted  to 
present  a  complete  and  minute  account  of  the 
country.  For  this  a  long  residence  and  a 
large  volume  woidd  be  required.  It  is  the 
salient  features  that  I  wish  to  describe.  These, 
after  all,  are  what  most  readers  desire  to  know  ; 
these  are  what  the  traveller  of  a  few  weeks  or 
months  can  give,  and  can  give  all  the  better 
because  the  details  have  not  become  so  familiar 
to  him  as  to  obscure  the  broad  outlines. 

Instead  of  narrating  my  jom-ney,  and 
weaving  into  the  narrative  observations  on  the 
country  and  people,  I  have  tried  to  an-ange  the 
materials  collected  in  a  way  better  fitted  to 
present  to  the  reader,  in  their  natural;' con- 
nexion, the  facts  he  will  desire  to  know.  Those 
facts  he  will  desire  to  have.  Those  facts  would 
seem  to  be  the  following:  (1)  The  physical 
character  of  the  country,  and.the  aspects  of  its 
scenery ;  (2)  the  characteristics  of  the  native 
races  that  inhabit  it ;  (3)  the  history  of  the 
natives  and  of  the  European  settlers — that  is  to 
say,  the  chief  e rents  which  have  made  the 
people  what  they  now  are  ;  (4)  the  present 
condition  of  the  several  divisions  of  the  coimtry, 
and  the  aspects  of  life  in  it ;  (5)  the  economic 
resources  of  the  country,  and  the  characteristic 
features  of  its  society  and  its  politics." 
The  book  is  well  produced  in  large  octavo, 
with  a  map  of  South  Africa.  It  contains 
600 


After  South  Africa — Lullahy  Land.  This 
is  a  book  of  selections  from  the  children's 
songs  of  Eugene  Field,  illustrated  by  Charles 
Eobinson,  and  introduced  by  Mr.  Kenneth 
Grahame.  A  dainty  dish  to .  set  before  a 
child.  Mr.  Grahame  writes  of  the  No-Man's 
Land,  or  Nonsense  Land,  where  "  it  is  with 
no  surprise  at  all  that  you  greet  the  Lead 
Soldier  strutting  somewhat  stiffly  to  meet 
you,  the  Dog  with  eyes  as  big  as  miU 
wheels  following  affably  at  his  heel." 

"  Most  people,  at  one  time  or  another,  have 
travelled  in  this  delectable  country,  if  only  in 
yoimg  and  irresponsible  days.  Certain  unfor- 
tunates, unequipped  by  nature  for  a  voyage  in 
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such  latitudes,  have  never  visited  it  at  aU,  and 
assuredly  never  will.  A  happy  few  never 
quit  it  entirely  at  any  time.  Domiciled  in  that 
pleasant  atmosphere  they  peep  into  the  world 
of  facts  but  fitfuUy,  at  moments  ;  and  decline  to 
sacrifice  their  high  privilege  of  citizenship  at  any 
summons  to  a  low  comformity. 

Of  this  fortunate  band  was  Eugene  Field. 
He  knew  the  country  thoroughly,  its  highways 
and  its  byways  alike.  Its  language  was  the 
one  he  was  fondest  of  talking  ;  and  he 
always  refused  to  emigrate  and  to  settle  down 
anywhere  ehe.  As  soon  as  he  set  himself  to 
narrate  the  gossip  on  these,  those  of  us  who  had 
been  tourists  in  byaoue  daj  s,  but  had  lost  our 
return-tickets,  pricked  up  our  ears,  and  listened, 
and  remembered,  and  knew.  The  Dinkey-Bird, 
we  recollected  at  once,  had  been  singing,  the 
day  we  left,  in  the  amfalula  tree  ;  and  there,  i  f 
course,  he  must  have  been  singing  ever  since, 
only  we  had  forgotten  the  way  to  Hsten. 
Eugeue  Field  gently  reminded  us,  and  the 
Dinkey- Bird  was  vocal  once  more,  to  be  silent 
never  again.  Shut-Eye  Train  had  been  starting 
every  night  with  the  utmost  punctuality ;  it 
was  we  who  had  long  ago  lost  our  way  to  the 
booking-office  (I  really  rio  not  know  the  Ameri- 
can for  bojkiug-office).  Now  we  can  hurry  up 
the  platform  whenever  we  please,  and  hear  the 
doors  slam  and  the  whistle  toot  as  we  sink  back 
on  those  first-class  cushions.  And  the  Chocolate 
Cat— why,  of  course  the  ca's  were  all  chocolate 
then !  And  how  pleasantly  brittle  their  tails 
were,  and  how  swiftly,  though  culled  and 
sucked  each  day,  they  sprouted  afrtsh  !  " 

It  is  thus  that  Mr.  Graham  invites  old 
folks  to  share  with  young  folks  Eugene 
Field's  verses,  to  which  Mr.  Charles 
Eobinson  adds  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  dainty 
drawings. 


NEW    BOOKS    EECEIVED. 

THEOLOGICAL    AND    BIBLICAL. 

Music  FOB  TEE  SoUL  :  DAILT  RK4DINGa  FKOM  THE  WKITINQS 

OP  Albxandee  Maclaebn,  D.D.    Hodder  &,  Stoughton. 

6a. 
Kenan's  Life  of  Jesus.    Translated,  with  an  Introduction, 

by  William  G.  Hutchinson.    Walter  Scot',  Ltd.     Is.  ed. 
TiiUE  AND  False  Aims,  and  Other  Sermons.    By  the  late 

Rev  E.  Herher  Evalns,  D.D.     Hodder  &  Stoughton.    5s. 
The    Expansion    of   the    CHEisTtiN    Life.    By  John  M. 

Lang,  D.D.     W.  DlacV.wood  &  Sons.    69. 
The  Ministry  of  the  Hci.y  Ghost.      By  the  Rev.    John 

Morgan,     Hodder  &  Sroughton. 
The  Psalms.     Translated  into  Welsh  by  W.  Morgan,  D.D. 

Cl.arles  J.  Clark. 


HISTORY    AND    BIOGRAPHY. 

The  Dunqeons  of  Old  Pabis.     By  Tighe  Hopkin8.     G.  P. 

Putnam's  Sons. 
Herohs    of    the   Nations:    Robebt   E.    Leb.     By  H.   A. 

White.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
Little    Joubneys    to    the    Homes    of    Famous    Women. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
Nii'PUK ;    ok,    Explobations    and    Advbntukbb    on    the 

Euphbates.     By  John  Punnett  Peters,  Ph.D.    G.  P. 

Putnam's  Sons. 
B.  J.  Baenato  :  A  Memoie.    By  Harry  Raymond.    Isbister 

&  Co.    Os. 
Life  and  Lettebs  of  John  Baoceds  Dykes.     Edited  by 

R(!v.  J.  T.  Fowler.    John  Munay.    7b.  fid. 
The  Notk-Book  of  Tbistram  Risdon  :  1609-1628.      Trans- 
cribed and  edited  by  James  Dallas  and  Henry  G.  Porter. 

Elliot  Stock.    168. 

POETRY,    CRITICISM,    BELLES    LETTRES. 
Ireland  :  with  Otheb  Poems.    By  Lionel  Johnson.    Elkin 

Mathews.    58. 
The  UNCEANTfD  BivEB,  and  OlHEE  PoEMs.    By  Augiistus 

Ralli.    Digby,  Long  4  Co.    38.  6d. 
Sunday    Afternoon    Vebses.     By  W.    Robertson    Nicoll. 

Hodder  &  Stoughton. 
SoNOs  OF  Flying  Hours.    By  Dr  Edward  Willard  Watson. 

HeuryT.  Coates  Jfc  Co.  (Philadelphia). 


The  Cbild  of  tee  Bondwomsn,  and  Dthee  Vbeses. 

Jean  Carlyle  Graham.    David  Nutt. 
Sonnets  of  Jos6-Maeia  de  Hbeedia     Done  into 

by  Edward  R.  Taylor.    Wm.  Doxey  (San  Francisco). 
Voces     Academicj!.      By     C.     Grant     Robertson,     M  A. 

Methuen  &  Co. 
AucAssiN    AND    NicoLBTTE.    Sccond  cdltioD.    By  Francis 

W.  Bourdillon.    Macmillan  A  Co. 
TkansatlanticTbaiis.    By  the  Hon.  Martin  Morris.    Elliot 

Stock. 
Selections  fbom  tbb  Bbitish  Satibists.    Edited  by  Cecil 

Headlam.    P.  E.  Robinson. 

ART    BOOKS. 

Country  Garland  of  Ten  Songs  fkom  the  Hespebides 
OF  RoBEET  Hebkick.  Set  to  Music  by  Joseph  S.  Moorat. 
Drawings  by  Paul  WoodioHe.    George  Allen. 

The  Aet  Jouenal,  1897.     J.  S.  Virtue  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

TRAVEL    AND    TOPOGRAPHY. 
The  Nobth  Coast  of  Cornwall.     By  John  Lloyd  VVaidon 

Page.    Simpkin  Marshall. 
Impekssicns  of  South  Afbica.    By  .lames  Bryce.    Ma;- 

millan&Co.     Us. 
HiGBHAYs  AND   Byways  in   Devon  and  Cobnwall.    By 

Arthur  H.  Norway.     Illustrated  by  Joseph  Peimell  and 

Hugh  ThoiESon.    Macmillan  &  Co.    Bs. 

EDUCATIONAf,. 

Haebdtt'b  Plastic  METdOn.  By  Wm.  Harbutt.  Chapman 
&  Hall.  FiBsr  Book  of  Peysical  Geoqeaphy.  By 
Ralph  S.  Tarr,  B.S.  The  Macmillan  Co.  6s.  The 
Gallic  War.  Book  III.  Edited  by  John  Brown,  B.A. 
Blackie&Son.  Is.  6d.  Seleciions  fbom  Sib  Thomis 
Malory's  Moete  D'Arthub.  Edited  by  William  E. 
Mead.    David  Nutt.    48.  ed. 

JUVENILE    BOOKS. 

The  Wallypcq  in  London  By  G.  E.  Farrow.  Methuon 
&  Co.  33.  Gd.  The  Garden  of  Deliqht.  Fairy  Tales 
by  Netta  Syrett.  Hurst  &  Blackett.  59.  Jumble.s. 
Written  and  Illustrated  by  Lewis  Baumer.  C.  A. 
Pearson,  Ltd.  2s.  Gd.  The  Subprising  Adventures 
op  Sie  Toady  Lion.  By  S.  R.  Crockett.  6s.  And 
Stories  fbom  the  Faerie  Queene.  By  Mary  Mac- 
leod.  6s.  Gardner,  Darton  &.  Co.  Chereiwink;  a 
Fairy  Story.  By  Rachel  Penn.  John  Macqueen.  Gs. 
Singing  Verses  for  Children.  By  Lydia  A.  Coonley. 
Macmillan  &  Co.  Partners.  By  H.  F.  Gethen.  Beave 
Men  and  their  Deeds.  By  M.  B.  Synge.  T.  Nelson 
&  Sons.  OuB  Island  Home.  By  G.  H.  F.  Nye.  Bern- 
rose  &  Sons.  3b  Gd.  In  Strinqe  Quarters.  By 
Edwin  Hodder.     Hodder  &  Stoughton.    6s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

When  all  Men  Starve.  By  Charles  Gloig.  John  Lane. 
38.  6d.  Revebieb  of  a  Pabageapher  Bj  M.  W.  L. 
T.  Fisher  Unw in.  Gs.  Australasian  Democracy.  By 
Henry  de  R.  Walker.  T.  F.  Unwin.  6s.  Shall  and 
Will:  the  Irish  Difficulty.  By  Gerald  Molloy. 
Blackie  &  Son.  2s.  6d.  Ideals  foe  Girls.  By  the 
Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis.  James  Bowden.  The  Zoological 
Record.  Vol.  XXXIII.  Gurney  &  Jackson.  The 
Isthmian  Library:  Rowing.  By  R.  C.  Lehmann. 
A.  D.  Innes  &  Co.  59.  The  London  University 
Guidr:  lsy7-8. 


COEEESPONDENCE. 
An  Academy'  of  Letter.s. 

Paris:  Nov.  21. 

I  was  very  surprised  to  k-am  that  Sardou, 
SuUy,  Prudhomme,  and  Fran(;ois  Coppue  are 
critics.  It  would  astonish  them  just  as  much, 
and  they  would  surely  thank  Mr.  John  E.  Yer- 
bury  for  this  new  title. 

The  only  two  great  critics  who  have  a  seat  in 
the  "  Academic  Fran(,'aise"  are  Jules  Lemaitre 
and  Anatole  France. 

These  two  members  of  the  French  Academy 
are  also  weU-kno>A'U  novelists.  No  French  novel 
can  come  up  to  Les  Rois  of  Jules  Lemaitre,  and 
77/(iisof  Anatole  France  is  the  purest  and  greatest 
picture  of  antique  life.  J.C. 


The  Society  of  Arts'  Memorials. 

London .  Nov.  19. 

I  was  glad  to  find  my  communication 
on  the  subject  of  the  S-  A.  memorials  was 
welcome  to  your  columns,  though  sorry  for 
the  slip  on  the  Sir  Harry  Vane  tablet.  This 
was  odd,  as  I  read  your  article  very  attentively. 

A  claim  was  put  in  for  No.  6  (opposite  No.  24) 
Holies-street  as  the  real  birthplace  of  Lord 
Byron.  But  upon  investigation  this  proved  to 
be  only  based  upon  hearsay.  I  ventm'ed,  some 
months  back,  to  advocate  the  removal  of  the 
poet's  statue  from  its  obscure  position  in 
Hamilton-gardens,  Hyile  Park,  to  Cavendish- 
square.  But  I  fear  this  was  too  bold  a  scheme 
to  be  allowed  to  catch  on. 

Cecil  Clarke. 


Mr.  Henley's  Anthology. 

Bath:  Nov.  20. 
Your  notice  of  this  book,  admirably  done  in 
other  respects,  is  a  little  odd,  ti  say  the  least,  in 
its  naive  comments  upon  the  Old  Testament 
lyrics  which  Mr.  Henley  has  seen  fit  to  include 
in  his  volume.  "  Let  us  thank  Mr.  Henley," 
writes  your  critic,  "  for  his  tremendous  gift  of 
lyrical  passages  from  the  Old  Testament.  He 
has  arrayed  each  extract  anew  in  rhythmic*! 
lines  .  .  .  ."  He  then  quotes  Psalm  cxxxvii., 
and  adds  :  "  Does  it  not  giin — is  not  its  beauty 
emphasised — by  the  new  »rrangement !'  " 

From  his  ingenuous  delight  and  from  his 
reference,  in  a  later  part  of  his  article,  to 
Mr.  Henley's  "  splendid  contributions  from  the 
Authorised  Version  "  one  is  almos'.  driven  to 
conclude  that  a  Revis  d  Version  is  unknown  t) 
your  reviewer.  For  it  is  from  th-^  Revised 
Version  that  Mr.  Henley's  excerpts  are  dirrctly 
taken;  the  "  tre  neudous  gift,"  the  "new 
arrangement  iti  rhythmical  lines,"  are  all  due 
to  the  Revisers,  and  not  in  the  least  to  Mr. 
Henley.  It  is  rather  humorous  to  find  how 
many  other  reviewers  like  your  own,  apparently 
have  realised  for  the  first  time  on  opening  this 
anthology  that  tliere  really  is  poetry  to  be 
found  in  the  Book  of  Psalms.  Let  us  hope  that 
this  startling  discovery  will  induce  them  to 
read  the  poetical  books  in  the  Revised  Version, 
where  they  will  find  that  Mr.  Henley  has  simply 
transcribed  certain  passages,  and  that  the 
"  new  arrangement  "  is  not  so  new  after  all. 

Of  course,  the  "  rhythmical  lines  "  are  but  an 
attempt  to  reproduce  in  English  the  beautiful 
parallelism  of  the  Hebrew  originals.  Inasmuch 
as  they  may  induce  some  persons  to  study  the 
Bible  with  more  care,  the  appearance  of  these 
extracts  in  Mr.  Henley's  volume  may  be 
welcomed.  Otherwise,  it  is  a  little  difficult  to 
account  for  the  presence  of  these  Hebrew  lyrics, 
exquisite  as  they  are,  in  an  anthology  of  English 
verse.  Anthony  C.  Deane. 

[Mr.  Deane  is  mistaken.  Mr.  Henley  has  used 
not  the  Revised  Version,  but  the  old  Author- 
ised Version.  The  psalm  which  our  reviewer 
quoted  from  Mr.  Henley's  collection  is  an 
example  in  point.  In  the  Revised  Version 
the  poem  begins : 

"  By  the  rivers  of  Babylon, 

There  we  sat  down,  yea,  we  wept, 

When  we  remembered  Zion. 

Upon  the  willows  in  the  midst  thereof 

We  hanged  up  our  harps." 
In    Mr.  Henley's  volume    the    psalm    begins 
thus : 

"  By  the  rivers  of  Babylon, 

There  we  sat  down,  yea,  we  wept. 

When  we  remembered  Zion. 

We  hanged  our  harps 

Upon  the  willows  in  the  midst  thereof." 
Inasmuch  as  the  old  vel•.^ion  prints  the  Psaltus 
and   other   lyr'cal   passages   in   verses,    it   was 
correct  of  our  reviewer  to  state  that  Mr.  Henley 
had  arranged  them  anew  in  rhythmical  lines.] 
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A  Poetic  CorNcrDENCE. 

London :  Nov.  22. 
The  Quarterly  article  on  "  Some  Minor 
Poets "  has  supplied  matter  for  copious  refer- 
ence, though  no  allusion,  as  far  as  I  am  aware, 
has  been  made  to  the  similarity,  not  in  rhythmi- 
cal structure  merely,  but  also  in  verbal  expres- 
sion, of  the  stanzas  cited  by  the  writer  in  his 
remarks  on  Eudyard  Kipling's  verse,  from  that 
poet's  "Story  of  Uriah"  to  the  poem  "  Shon 
Campbell,"  which  appeared  in  a  small  booklet 
of  verse  published  three  years  ago.  The  latter 
poem  was  characterised,  shortly  aft  r  its  issue, 
as  one  of  the  fiuest  ever  written  by  a  graduate 
of  Aberdeen  University.  To  those  who'  discern 
its  inwardness,  "  Shon  Campbell ' '  has  a  haunt- 
ing quality,  and  this,  with  the  fact  that 
Kipling's  "Story  of  Uriah  "  was  new  to  me, 
may  accouiit  for  the  discovery  of  what,  from 
the  corresponding  lines  of  the  two  poeins  here 
placed  in  juxtaposition,  will  be  regnrded,  I 
think,  as  a  curious  jjoetic  parallel.  Mr.  W.  A. 
Mackenzie,  editor  of  Black  and  White,  is,  it 
should  be  stated,  the  author  of  "Shon  Camp- 
bell " : 

Jack      Barrptt      went      to  Shon  Campbell  went  to  Col 

Quetta,  lege 

BecaiiSR  Ihey  told  him  to,  Becauee  be  wanted  to  ; 

He  left  his  wife  in  Simla  He  left  the  crnft  in  Gairloch 

On     three  -  fourths     his  To    dive    in     Bain     and 

monthly  screw.  Drew. 

Jack      Barrett       died       at  Shou  Campbell  died  at  Col- 

Qucita  lege 

Ere  the  next  month's  pay  When  the  sk.v  of  spring  was 

he  drew.  blue. 


And  when  the  Last  Great  But  when  the  Last   Great 
Bufjle  Call  Roll  is  called, 
Adownthe  Hun  ai  throbs,  AndAdsumst.handerloud, 
When  the  list  grim  joke  is  And  when  the  Quad  is  cum- 
entered  hexed 
In  the  big  black  book  of  With    an    eager    jostling 
jobs,  crown, 
Ai  d  Qiitt  a  gr.ave.yards  give  The  Principal,  who  rules  us 
aga  II  all, 
Ti.e'T     victims     to     the  Will  say,    "Shon  Camp- 
air,  bell !  come ! 
I  .should  not  like  to  bt)  the  Your    Alma     Mater     lads 
man  .1  ou 
Who    sent    Jack    Barrett  Magister  Artium !  " 
there. 

It  should  in  ftirness  be  stated  that  the  last 
stanza  of  "Shon  Campbell"  is  somewhat 
weakened  by  the  necessary  hiatus. 

J.  G. 
[We  print  the  above  letter  as  a  neat  example 
of  the  mtiro's  nest  in  lit'^rature.  Mr.  Mackenzie 
parodiel  "  Ja"k  Barrett  went  to  Quetta  "  some 
years  ago,  and  printed  his  avowed  parody  in 
Alma  Mater,  when  he  was  editing  that  sprightly 
paptT  at  Aberdeen  Univenity.  It  was  copied 
into  the  newspapers,  became  popular,  was  set 
to  music,  and  is  about  to  be  included  in  Tlie 
Students'  Song  Bool;  a  collection  of  songs 
common  to  the  four  Scots  Universities.  It 
is  true,  however,  that  "Shon  Campbell"  has 
been  received  as  an  original  effort  in  many 
quarters.] 


"  Stories  of  Famous  Songs." 

Wimbledon :  Nov.  22. 
When  a  reviewer  makes  false  statements  his 
notice  of  a  book  ceases  to  be  of  any  value.  In 
the  observations  upon  my  Stories  of  Famous 
Simys  in  the  ACADEMY  of  November  20,  your 
reviewer  says  :  "  He  "  (meaning  the  author) 
"  frankly  admits  that  scores  of  favourite  songs 
have  been  omitted,  and  a  brief  inspection  of  the 
index  is  enough  to  show  that  he  has  not 
exaggerated  his  o%vn  shortcomings."  Now 
this  is  absolutely  untrue.  I  make  no  such 
admission ;  and  ' '  a  brief  inspection  of  the 
index  "  will  at  once  show  that  it  is  your  reviewer 
who  has  wilfully  exaggerated  and  not  I.  In 
the  index  there  are  no  less  than  six  hundred  and 
si.itij-Jiw  songs  and  hillads  to  which  I  refer  in 
the  body  of  my  work  ;  the  histories  and  origins 
of  which  I  tell,  or  about  which  I  relate  some- 


thing new,   or   give   particulars  not   generally 
known. 

Now,  as  fo  his  first  misrepresentation  of  my 
words.  This  is  what  I  say  in  my  Introduction  : 
"  Of  course  there  are  dozens  of  songs — familiar 
friends  to  htmdreds  of  people -that  will  not  be 
found  in  this  volume.  If  there  is  no  history  of 
any  moment  connected  with  the  composition  of 
any  particular  song,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  one." 
I  think  the  truth  is  very  different  from  your 
reviewer's  present.ation  of  the  facts  before  him, 
which  in  his  hurry  he  has  failed  to  grasp. 
Every  famous  fong  with  a  history  is  inclvided 
in  Stories  of  Famous  Songs. 

As  to  my  arrangement  of  the  vari<ius  chapters 
and  their  contents,  which  seems  to  disturb  your 
reviewer,  I  beg  to  say  that  if  he  haH  read  my 
book  cai'efully,  and  not  in  "hot  haste,"  he 
would  have  se-n  that  I  followed  out  the  only 
ser^-iceable  plan  in  a  work  that  was  avowedly 
written  for  the  gen^ral  reader.  I  disclaim  all 
intention  to  j  rovide  a  reference  guide.  In  his 
remarks,  your  reviewer  more  than  once  forgets 
what  is  due  to  himself  and  the  honest  labours 
he  presumes  to  cri'icise,  and  grows  impertinent. 
I  deny  that  there  is  anything  disorderly  in  my 
treitment  of  my  self-imposed  task.  I  chose 
my  own  methods  and  carried  them  through  as 
consistently  as  the  vastness  of  the  subject  and 
the  material  wovild  admit  of.  I  am  accused,  by 
this  wonderful  purist,  of  having  a  "vicious 
style."  It  seem*  to  me  thut  a  reviewer  who 
misrepresents  the  aim  and  object  of  the  work 
he  is  supposed  to  digest  and  ciiticise,  and  who 
deliberately  misquotes  his  author,  .should  exercise 
more  discretion  in  the  choice  of  his  words. 

S.  J.  Adair  Fitz-Ger.\ld. 

[Our  reviewer  writes  :  "I  am  sorry  that  Mr. 
Fitz-Gerald  suppos^e*  me  to  undervalue  his 
contribu'ion  to  the  literature  of  the  subject. 
But  by  '  c  nfining  himself  to  the  pleasure  of 
relating  the  stories  of  such  lays  and  lyrics  as 
were  written  under  soms  romantic,  jiathetic,  or 
entertaining  circumstances,'  and  by  omitting 
all  mention  of  '  dozens'  (not  '  scores '  :  I  apolo- 
gise for  the  inaccuracy)  of  other  '  celebrated 
effusions,'  he  has  fallen  short  of  what  he  should 
have  striven  after — finality  :  it  was  this  that  I 
regretted.  I  still  believe,  too,  that  the  work 
might  have  been  arranged  upon  some  more  evi- 
dent principle  of  order  without  its  being  reduced 
to  '  a  pedantic  reference  guide  or  dictionary  for 
the  library.'  As  to  Mr.  Fitz-Gerald's  literary 
style,  I  have  the  misfortune  to  dislike  it  By 
the  way,  Mr.  Fitz-Gerald  uses  my  words  "  hot- 
haste."  in  such  a  way  that  the  rfader  might 
well  suppose  that  it  was  I  who  had  admitted 
reading  his  book  in  that  manner,  whereas  it 
was  my  charge  against  the  compiler.  I,  un- 
happily, had  to  read  the  book  through  with 
deliberation."] 


PERSIAN    rose-leaves. 

London :  Nov.  21. 

That  dear  old  sceptic,  Omar  the  Tentniaker, 
is  once  more  the  object  of  poetical  m-mipu- 
lation,  as  I  gather  from  a  paragraph  in  your 
issue  of  the  i;5th  inst.  That  he  will  look  quite 
re.-pectable  in  his  Anglo-Saxon  garb  goes  with- 
out saying.  The  English  reader  of  to-day, 
like  BoOeau's  French  reader  of  yore,  "  means 
to  be  respected."  It  is,  therefore,  with  a 
chastened  voice  that  the  gross  Oriental  sensualist 
drawls  out : 

"  When  I  am  dead,  wash  my  body  in  wine. 
Say  no  prayers  over  my  grave,  but  sing  a 
song  in  praise  of  the  grape,  and  if,  on 
Judgment-day,  you  wish  to  find  me  again, 
search  for  me  in  the  dust  under  the  tavern- 
door." 

This  quatrain,  which  has  been  much  admired 
for    its    subtle   mysticism,   reminds    me    of    a 


Bavx'u^"  in  modern  Greek,  of  which  the  following 

is  a  translation  : 

"  When  I  am  dead,  remember 
To  bury  my  immortal 
Remains  in  Yakoum's  vineyard." 

The  poor  fellow  who  wrote  the  song  was  any- 
thing but  a  follower  of  Bacchus.  He  was  a 
classic  scholar,  well-known  at  Constantinople, 
who,  when  his  eyesight  failed  him,  took  to 
rhyming  anacreontics  for  his  amusement.  May 
not  Omar  Kluiyyt'im  have  been  a  reveler  of  the 
same  Platonic  k  nd  ?  What  little  is  known  of 
his  life  poin's  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  not 
an  idle  debauchee,  since,  besides  dibbling  in 
astronomy,  he  is  credited  wi'h  having  composed 
a  treatise  on  »lgebra.  He  would  have  made  a 
rare  hash  of  his  problems  had  he  been  adiiicted 
to  the  bottle.  His  bacchic  effusions  ought  not 
to  have  been  taken  seriousl}'.  Who.  then,  and 
what  was  this  Omar  ?  it  will  be  asked.  The 
plain  answfr  is,  that  he  was  one  out  of  a  host  of 
versifiers,  more  or  less  known  to  fame,  who 
flourished  between  the  tenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  and  of  whom  Persia  has  some  reason 
to  be  proud,  inasmuch  as  no  other  literature  in 
the  world  can  boast  of  such  giants  in  point  of 
fecundity.  To  cite  a  few  iustances.  Ferdussi's 
epic,  the  famous  "  Shahnameh,"  consists  of  no 
less  than  120,000  me  rical  line«,  nearly  eight 
t  mes  the  number  of  verses  contained  in  Tasso's 
"  Gerusalemme."  The  founder  of  the  order  of 
the  Dancing  Dervishes,  Djelal-Eddin  Eoumy, 
rims  Ferdussi  hard  with  40,000  rhymed  distichs 
constituting  his  "  Metsveni,"  a  moral  poem,  if 
you  please,  and  exclusive  of  his  "Divan."  No 
less  prolific  were  Saadi  the  Blessed,  Euweri  the 
Luminous,  Haiiz  the  Preserver.  Our  friend 
Omar  with  his  41)7  quatrains  is  a  perfect  dwarf 
when  compared  to  his  b  ethren  in  Helicon,  but 
though  less  voluminous  than  they,  he  is  as 
outrageously  improper  as  any  of  them.  To  the 
intense  so  row  of  his  French  translator,  M. 
Nicolts  was  obliged  to  admit  that  Omar  is  but 
too  often  "  d'unmateruilismerepoussant.  '  The 
fact  is,  that,  apart  from  the  ind-scribable 
obscenities  with  which  it  abounds,  the  poetry 
of  all  these  turban' d  and  fur-cap' d  worthies  is 
no  poetry  at  all  in  the  tru-i  sense  of  the  word, 
and  oi  e  might  look  in  vain  in  their  rhymed 
farrago  for  a  single  trait,  a  single  thought  or 
image  out  of  the  common.  The  two  principal 
characteristics  of  Persian  poetry  are  uniform 
dullness  and  intolerable  prolixity.  It  is  quite 
refreshing  to  turn  from  those  effete  productions 
to  Goethe's  "  Westoestlicher  Divan.''  Hafiz 
has  been  styled  the  Anacreon  of  Persia.  There 
is  nothing,  however,  m  his  poetical  baggage 
that  comes  up  to  the  exquisite  lyric, 

"  Dir  mit  Wohlgeruch  zu  kosen  " 
&c.,  addressed  to  Suleika,  a  perfect  gem  for  deli- 
cacy of  thought  and  structure,  or  to  the  charming 
duet  between  Suleika  and  her  lover,  Hatem, 
when  she  asks  him  to  explain  to  her  the  dream 
that  .she  has  had  about  her  ring. 

"  Sag  Poeet,  sag  Profete  ! 
Was  bedeutet  dieser  Traum  !' " 
Indeed,  it  is  marvellous  what  the  plastic  genius 
of  the  German  bard  managed  to  do  with  the 
disjointed,  shtipeless  materials  at  his  disposal. 
To  levert  to  Omar.  A  literal  prose  translation 
of  the  "  Eabayat "  would,  if  conscientiously 
carried  out,  be  a  boon  to  the  Etiglish  reader. 
It  would  enable  him  to  form  an  opinion  and 
judge  for  himself  as  to  the  merits  of  its  author, 
whether  as  a  poet  or  a  thinker.  Not  much 
reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  French  version 
mentioned  in  this  letter.  I  have  it  on  the 
authority  of  one  of  the  best  known  Orientalists 
that  M.  Nicolas  is  only  partially  faithful — 
assez  fiitele — to  the  Persian  text,  a  doubtful 
recommendation  at  best.  But  it  has  hitherto 
been  the  fate  of  Omar  to  be  presented  with  a 
mask  upon  his  face.  TnoiiAS  Delta. 
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Inedited  Leopaedi  MSS. 

Eome :  Oct.  25. 

On  June  29,  1898,  occurs  the  centenary  of 
the  birth  of  Giacomo  Leopardi,  the  poet  of 
sadness,  who  has  so  many  admirers  in  Italy 
and  abroad.  The  daU  will  be  celebrated  in 
Italy  with  some  enthusiasm,  the  organisation 
of  the  festivities  being  entrusted  to  Senator 
Mariotti,  a  noted  man  of  letters,  and  a  con- 
scientious student  of  Leopardi.  Signor  Mariotti 
conceived  the  design  of  making  the  date  of  the 
centenary  rejoicings  coincide  with  that  of  the 
publication  of  some  inedited  MRS  of  the  poet. 
These  are  rather  numerous,  and  are  an  heir- 
loom of  the  State  ;  but  so  strange  have  been 
the  difficulties  and  complications  that  have 
arisen  in  their  regard,  that  it  may  be  well  to 
here  say  a  word  or  two  about  them. 

On  the  death  of  Leopardi,  Senator  Eanieri, 
the  friend  who  for  seven  years  had  harboured 
the  poet  in  his  own  house,  gathered  the  un- 
pubUshed  MSS.,  made  some  of  them  pubUc 
property,  and  put  away  in  a  trunk  those  which, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  he  judged  it  just 
then  injudicious  to  publish.  The  trunk  was 
covered  with  green  baize,  placed  inside  a  large 
wicker  basket,  and  collocated  in  a  corner  of  the 
senator's  sleeping  apartment.  It  remained 
there  from  the  year  1837  tUl  Signor  Eanieri's 
death  in  1888.  His  servants  tell  how  it  was 
his  custom  every  morning  to  strew  flowers  on 
the  basket,  the  only  relic  of  his  friend.  On 
Eanieri's  death  the  Odissey  of  the  MSS.  began. 

The  senator  willed  his  own  and  all  other 
MSS.  Ln  his  house  to  the  State,  but  he  inserted 
in  his  testament  the  condition  that  nothing 
should  be  touched  during  the  lifetime  of  his 
two  female  servants.  As  these  servants  abso- 
lutely refused  permission  for  the  baize-covered 
trunk  to  be  taken  away,  the  State  resolved  to 
wait  patiently  for  the  last  end  of  two  aged  and 
obstinate  females.  But  it  had  reckoned  without 
the  intei-vention  of  the  poet's  nephew.  Count 
Giacomo  Leopardi,  who  now  stepped  in  and 
claimed  the  MSS.  as  his.  Senator  Eanieri, 
t  e  contested,  had  merely  been  the  depositary. 
Litigation  commenced,  and  as  it  seemed  Ukeiy 
to  be  of  indefinite  duration,  it  was  agreed  to 
entrust  the  MSS.  to  some  uninterested  person. 
Senator  Santamaria  Nicolini  was  chosen,  but 
he  being  soon  after  named  to  a  judgeship  in 
Venice,  handed  them  ovcr  to  a  charitable 
institution  in  Naples. 

The  public  began  to  grow  interested  in  the 
matter,  and  the  scholars  of  the  coxmtry  thought 
it  time  something  should  be  done  to  put  an  end 
to  the  intenninable  dispute.  Senator  Mariotti, 
on  the  9th  of  last  April,  raised  an  interpellation 
in  the  Senate,  and  Giosue  Carducci  rose  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  the  relics  of  his  brother 
poet.  In  the  name  of  European  culture  he 
<lemaiided  that  the  MSS.  should  be  given  to 
the  State.  Independently  of  testamentary 
equity,  there  was  something  that  gave  the 
State  full  rights :  there  was  the  sentiment  of 
the  nation,  the  prospect  of  doctrine,  the  cer- 
tainty of  art.  The  Minister  for  Public  Instruc- 
tion replied  that  everything  possible  would  be 
done ;  but  nothing  was  done,  for  the  old 
women  continued  to  live  on,  and  to  be  stubborn 
i-s  ever.  Then,  as  the  date  of  the  centenary 
cb-ew  near,  and  no  hope  of  amicable  arrange- 
ments dawned,  it  fortunately  occurred  to 
someone  that  a  law  existed  according  to  which 
expropriation  of  an  author's  rights  was  accorded 
to  the  State  every  time  that  it  was  a  question 
of  jniblic  utility.  This  providential  law  was  as 
recent  as  INSL'.  It  was  at  once  availed  of : 
pubUc  utility  was  declared,  500  francs  was 
given  as  compensation  to  the  two  old  servants, 
and  a  few  days  ago  the  mcker  basket  with  its 
precious  contents  was  escorted  by  carabineers 
from  Naples  to  Eome,  and  placed  in  the 
Casanatense  Library  of  this  city. 


On  Sunday  last  a  Commission  named  by  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and  of  which 
Giosue  Carducci  was  president  and  Senatw 
Mariotti  vice-]3resident,  proceeded  to  open  the 
trunk  and  examine  the  MSS. 

They  include  letters  between  Leopardi  and 
many  illustrious  Italians  and  foreigners ; 
poems,  both  playful  and  satirical ;  a  tragedy 
in  verse,  entitled  Marie  Antoinette,  and  dated 
July,  1816  ;  philosophical  disquisitions  in 
prose ;  and,  most  curious  of  all,  an  address 
to  the  god  of  Evil — Arimane.  The  King  of 
Things,  the  Master  of  the  World— he  of  whom 
the  poet  declares  he  has  himself  been,  by  his 
very  existence,  the  greatest  preacher— is  in- 
voked to  grant  that  the  seventh  histrum  of  that 
existence  will  not  be  allowed  to  finish,  for  of 
life  the  jjoet  can  bear  no  more  {non  possopOi 
(Mia  vita !). 

These  documents  are  regarded  as  precious. 
They  will  serve  to  complete  the  history  of  that 
life,  which  Leopardi  himself  describes  as  "a 
romance  that  relates  few  outward  adventures, 
and  these  of  the  most  ordinary  description; 
but  which  is  the  record  of  the  interior  vicissi- 
tudes and  struggles  of  a  soul  naturally  noble 
and  tender  from  the  day  of  its  first  awaking  to 
consciousness  even  till  its  end." 


BOOK  REVIEWS  EE^TIEWED. 

This  novel   has  had.  a  mixed 

"The  Beth  ,.  ,,,,  •      j  u 

Book."  By  reception,  all  the  more  mixed  be- 
Sarah  Grand,  gauso  its  gold  and  its  alloy  seem 
to  be  clearly  defined  and  easily  separable. 
Therefore,  even  admiring  critics  have  found 
much  to  condemn  in  it,  angry  ones  much 
to  praise.  The  Saturday  Review  is  so  far 
divided  that  it  prints  two  reviews  of  the 
book,  embodying  opinions  widely,  though 
not  diametrically,  opposed.  F.  H.  sees  no 
merit  in  the  story  of  Beth's  childhood.  The 
three  hundred  pages  in  which  it  is  developed 
are  "irrelevant  and  foolish  drivel."  F.  H.'s 
confrere,  "Frank  Danby,"  takes  a  widely 
different  view  of  this  part  of  the  book.  She 
finds  in  Beth  a  study  of  childhood,  "  .sym- 
pathetic, convincing,  and  complete."  The 
two  critics  are  more  in  agreement  about 
the  later  portions  of  the  book  "  Frank 
Danby,"  who  is  again  the  more  merciful 
critic,  writes : 

"  Unlike  the  majority  of  women  who  write  on 
unsavoury  subjects,  Sarah  Grand  has  immense 
talent,  almost  amounting  to  genius,  and  she  is 
impelled  to  her  theme  by  honest,  if  unreason- 
able, conviction.  She  is  straightforward,  has 
no  private  ends  to  serve,  does  not  drag  in  vice 
to  give  herself  or  her  book  an  advertisement, 
and  shakes  a  wild  head  at  the  laurel  leaves  that 
might  so  easily  be  hers  if  she  would  abandon 
her  vagaries.  But  ajjparently  she  must  preach 
her  wonderful  doctrine  of  the  equality  of  the 
sexes,  she  must  jumble  up  medieval  and  moral 
questions  in  one  inharmonious  whole,  she  must 
ruin  her  own  works  of  art  and  deface  them, 
with  iconoclastic  fervour,  by  all  the  refuse  of 
the  ccmtroversies  that  raged  twenty  years  ago 
around  the  dead  C.  D.  Acts.  It  is  a  strange 
and  hideous  obsession." 

The  Daily  News  thinks  that  Beth's  child- 
hood is  "by  far  the  most  attractive  and 
convincing  part  of  the  narrative,"  and  the 
Weekly  Sun  is  so  much  of  this  opinion  that 
it  confines  its  notice  to  these  pages. 

The  Spectator,  on  the  other  hand,  is  scorn- 
ful throughout.     The  story  is,  to  this  critic, 
only 
"  a  ijrodigiously  elaborate  study  of  a  tempera- 


ment merging  into  an  impassioned  and  polemi- 
cal pamphlet  on  the  marriage  question.  Lastly, 
the  author's  arguments  have  all  been  set  forth 
in  one  of  her  previous  novels.  All  that  she  has 
done  is  to  give  them  a  cruder  and  more  livid 
setting." 

The  Chronicle  brings  us  back  to  the 
divided  judgment : 

"  To  sum  up — wherever  Sarah  Grand  has 
worked  according  to  the  theories  of  novel- 
writing  expressed  by  Beth,  the  literary  aspirant, 
and  by  Sir  George  Galbraith,  the  pasteboard 
automaiion,  the  book  fails  ;  it  even  tires  and 
irritates.  .  .  .  Whenever,  on  the  other  hand, 
she  works  within  the  ac  epted  conventions  and 
by  the  recognised  canons  of  the  noveUst's  art, 
she  charms  and  iuter&sts  us." 


May  criticism  be  defined 
" The  Tormentor."  as  one  man  oiie  vote?  We 
Benjamin  Switt.  are  often  tempted  to  ask  this 
cjuestion ;  but  the  opinions 
expressed  by  the  Chronicle  and  the  British 
Weekly  on  Mr.  Swift's  new  story  compel 
us  to  articulate  it.  Just  read  this.  It  is 
the  Chronicle  that  speaks  : 

"When  we  read  Mr.  Benjamin  Swift's 
Nancy  Noon  we  saw,  and  said,  that  the  author 
had  a  good  deal  to  learn  in  the  art  of  story- 
telling. We  greatly  feared  (though  this  we 
did  not  say)  that  by  the  time  he  had  learned 
this  good  deal  he  would  have  forgotten  much 
of  his  originality,  and  that  power  would  be 
sacrificed  to  artistry.  We  are  fxtremely  glad 
to  own  that  we  were  mistaken.  The  Tormentor 
is  original  from  first  word  to  last,  original  in 
conception,  method,  and  in  its  very  phrasing. 
Most  of  the  blemishes  and  deficiencies  which 
gravely  marred  the  former  work  have  here 
entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  disappeared.  The 
construction  is  no  longer  chaotic,  the  movement 
of  the  story  no  longer  spasmodic.  In  Nancy 
Noon  Mr.  Swift  was  very  obviously  of  the 
school  of  George  Meredith.  In  The  Tormentor 
he  is  of  no  school ;  he  is  himself.  And  we  like 
the  original  much  better  than  the  derived  Mr. 
Swift." 
Now  hear  the  British  Weekly  : 

"No.  This  will  not  do.  It  is  a  feverish 
recital  of  a  feverish,  hag-ridden  dream.  I  am 
referring  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Swift's  new  story, 
Tlie  Tormentor,  just  pubUshed  by  Mr.  Fisher 
Unwiu.  Few  welcomed  more  warmly  than  I 
did  the  originality  and  power  of  his  previous 
work,  Nancy  Noon.  It  had  great  faults,  but  it 
had  merits  so  striking  as  to  make  it  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  and  promising  books  of  the 
year.  ...  On  the  whole,  one  might  hope  very 
much  from  it,  but  would  not  be  inclined  to 
prophesy.  The  whole  question  was  whether 
the  writer  would  take  the  path  of  his  strength 
or  the  path  of  his  weakness.  Unfortunately, 
he  has  chosen  the  downward  way." 

Between  these  opposing  views  comes  that  of 
Literature,  which  gives  the  story  a  notice 
filling  a  column.  This  critic  advises  Mr. 
Swift  to  study  Balzac : 

' '  Nothing  is  in  its  way  finer  in  literature 
than  Balzac's  treatment  of  the  abnormal,  and 
from  it  the  author  of  The  Tormentor  might  draw 
valuable  lessons  of  restraint  and  lucidity.  It 
seems  worth  while  to  give  this  advice,  for  we 
feel  that  Mr.  Swift  possesses  some  power  of 
penetrating  below  the  commo:iplace  surface  of 
things,  though  he  has  yet  to  a  quire  the  art  of 
seizing  only  what  is  essential  and  of  presenting 
it  with  clearness  to  the  mind  of  the  average 
cultivated  reader." 
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"Jerome."     This  story  has  probably  done 
By  Mary  E.     as  mucli  to  plant  Miss  Wilkins's 
tame  m   this   country   as   any 
ol  lier   other  works.       The   reviewers   are  ' 
very  kind.     Yet  the  Spectator  is  not  alone 
in  pointing  out  that   Jerome    "will    harrlly 
bear   comparison    in   point   of   construction  I 
with  some  of   Miss    Wilkins's   earlier   and 
shorter   stories."     But,    says  the   Spectator,  ' 
"Miss  "Wiikins  .  .  .    shows  us  that  in  the 
qualities    of    artistic   reticence,    nobility    of 
sentiment,  and  grace  of  treatment  the  Old 
"World    has   nothing   to    teach,    but   rather 
something     to     learn      from,      the     New 
Englander." 

The  Ddili/  News  says  of  the  story:  "It 
is  a  corner  of  life  seen  through  the  small 
end  of  a  telescope,  none  the  less  vivid  in  its 
colouring,  definite  in  lines,  or  complex  in  its 
manifestations  because  of  the  minuteness  of 
its  presentation."  After  noting  the  stern, 
Puritan  milieu  of  the  tale,  and  sketching  a 
few  of  the  characters,  this  reviewer  says : 

' '  The  more  attractive  qualities  nurtured  by 


Puritanism  show  themselves  in  Lucina,  the 
dainty,  pliant  heroine,  staunch  to  the  core,  and 
over  whose  personaHty,  purity  of  soul  lingers 
Hke  a  perfume.  In  Lucina's  elderly  maiden 
aunt,  Camilla  Meritt,  we  have  the  same  crown- 
ing grace  of  exquisite  purity,  expressing  itself 
in  'the  grace  and  dignity  of  ineffable  ladyhood.' 
Some  of  the  most  charming  pages  in  the  book 
describe  this  lady,  '  who  was  old  as  a  poem  or 
an  angel  might  be,  with  the  lovely  meaning  of 
her  stiU  uppermost  and  most  evident.'  The 
story,  if  over  long,  is  distinguished  by  Miss 
Wilhins's  most  dehghtful  quabties,  her  extreme 
accuracy  of  touch,  and  delicate  spiritual  in- 
sight," 

The  Daili/  Telegraph  and  the  Ifanchester 
Guardian  agree  with  tlie  Spectator  in  noting 
Miss  "Wilkins's  inability  to  attain  her  usual 
measure  of  artistic  success  on  i 
canvas.     Jerome,  says  the  Ttlegraph, 

"is  an  excellent  n  ivel  of  its  kind,  very  grace- 
ful, artiotic,  pretty  ;  but  it  would  have  been  all 
the  better  for  a  little  ruthless  editing.  If  some 
faithful  friend  had  told  Miss  "Wiikins  that  her 
subject  and  her  plot  were  too  small  for  her  five 


hundred  pages,  it  would  not  have  done  her  any 
harm." 

The  St.  Jameses  critic  has  been  thoroughly 
captivated  by  this  story.     He  writes : 

"  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  rhapsodising  over 
the  beauty  of  her  style.  She  writes  without 
passion,  but  with  an  extraordinary  tenderness  ; 
never  challenging  our  admiration  with  large 
effects  and  bold  sweeps  of  the  brush,  but  cap- 
tivating us  with  her  exquisite  miniature-work, 
perfect  in  evtry  detail  yet  wi'h  none  of  the 
severity  of  such  perfection.  Le  mot  juste  ix  so 
happily  hers  in  her  every  description  that,  in 
ui'-ntioning  any  of  her  characters,  one  is 
tempted  to  quote  her  own  words  about  thfm. 
She  has  brought  quite  a  crowd  of  pejple  into 
the  story  and  worked  with  equal  conscientious- 
ness at  all  of  them.  We  were  reluctant  to  find 
the  central  figures  of  Jerome  and  his  Lucina 
the  least  interesting  of  any ;  but  so  it  was. 
Many  virtuous  young  men  and  harmless 
maidens  might  be  given  for  such  characters  as 
Jerome's  wonderful  mother,  the  grim  Paulina 
Maria,  the  simpering  Belinda,  Squire  Eben, 
and  Aunt  Camilla.  One  remembers  them  as 
one  remembers  personal  acquaintances." 
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mere,    Hcrnstein,    Lorsbach,  Arnoldi,    Agroll,    Field,    Rociliger.     Edidit    R.    PAYNE 
SMITH,  S.T.P.    Vol.1,  containing  Fasciculi  1   V.  small  foho,  £5  6s. 
Tlie    First    Five   Fasiiculi  may   also    be  had  .separately:    Fa.sf.    VI.,   £1    Is.;   VII., 
t'l  lis.  Od. ;  Vlll.,  £1  10s.;  IX.,  £1  5s. ;  X.,  Part  L,  £1  10s.  (just  published). 

COMPENDIOUS    SYRIAC     DICTIONARY. 

id  Edited  by  J.  PAYNE  SMITH  (Mrs.  MARGOLIOUTH). 


A     CONCISE      DICTIONARY     of      MIDDLE  ENGLISH  SWAHILI  DICTIONARY.    By  A.  C 


D.  11.50  to  1580.     By  A.  L.  MA  Y  HEW,  MA.,  and  W.  W.  SKEAT, 


,  half 


AN     ICELANDIC  -  ENGLISH      DICTIONARY. 

Ba.sed  on  the  MS.  Collections  of  the  late  RICHARD  CLEASBY.    Enlarged  and 
Completed  by  G.  VIGFDSSON,  M.A.    4to,  £3  78. 


.MADAN,  M.A.     Extra  fcap. 

A   HEBREW  and   ENGLISH  LEXICON  of  the 

OLD  TESTAMENT.  With  an  Appendix  containing  the  Biblical  Aramaic,  based  on 
the  Thesaurus  and  Lexicon  of  Gcseniu.s.  By  FRANCIS  BROWN,  D.D.,  S.  R. 
DRIVER,  D.D.,  and  0.  A.  BRIGGS,  D.D.    Parts  I.-VI.     Small  4to,  2s.  Od.  each. 


FULL  CATALOaUES  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

Loudon:  HENRY  FROWDE,  Clarendoa   Press  Warehouse,  Amen  Corner    E.C. 


Printed  by  AXiEXANDBR  k  SHEPHEARD,  Lonsdale  Printing  WcrkB,  Chancery  Lane ;  Published  for  the  Proprietor  by  PETER  GBORGB  ANDREWS,  13,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 
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HODDER  &   STOUGHTON'S    New   Books 


THE  EXPOSITOR'S  GREEK  TESTAMENT 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  ROBERTSON  NICOLL,  M.A., 
LL.D.,  Editor  of  "  Tbe  Espositor,"  "  Expositor's 
Bible,"  &c. 

The  First  Volume  of  880  pages,  hand-omely  bound  in 
buckram  cloth,  consists  of  the  Gospel  of  ST. 
MATTHEW,  tne  Gospel  of  ST.  MARK,  the  Gospel  of 
ST.  LUKE,  by  the  Eev.  Professor  A.  B.  BRUCE, 
D.D. :  and  the  Gospel  of  ST.  JOHN,  by  the  Rev.  Pro- 
fessor MARCOS  DODS,  D.D. 

The  price  of  each  volume  will  be  28s.,  but  for  those 
who  SUBSCRIBE  IN  ADVANCE  THE  PRICE  FOR 
TWO  VOLU.UBS  WILL  BE  30S. 

A   full  Pronpectus,  with  specimen  sheets,    of  this   tm- 

portant  work  is  now  ready,  and  will   be  forwarded 

on  application  to  the  Publishers. 

THE  POTTER'S  WHEEL. 

By  Rev.  JOHN  WATSON,  D.D.  (Ian  Maclaren).  Crown 
'Svo,  3s.  6d.,  cloth. 

OUTLINES    OF    A    PHILOSOPHY     OF 
RELIGION. 

Based  on  Psychology  and  History. 

By  AUGUSTE  SABATIKR,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 

Protestant  Theology,  Paris. 
Authorised  Translation  by  the  Rev.  T.  A.  SEE  D. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

THE  PROVIDENTIAL  ORDER  OF  THE 
WORLD. 

By  the  Rev.  Prof.  A.  B   BaQCE,  D.D. 
The  Giflord  Lectures  for  1897. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  7s.  HA. 

THE  SILENCE  OF  GOD. 

By  ROBERT    ANDERSON",   O.B.,    LL.D.,    Assistant- 
Coin  mission  er  of  Police  ot  the  Metropolis. 
Skcowd  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  58.,  cloth. 

THE    LIFE   OF    F.    R.    WYNNE,    D.D., 

BISHOP    OF     KILL4L0E,    with    a   Collection    of 

Sermons  and  Addresses 
With  Portrait,  crown  Svo,  5s.,  cloth. 

THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND   BEFORE 
THE  REFORMATION. 

By  the  Rev.  DYSON  HAGUE,  M.A. 

With  Introductory  Note  by  the  Rev.  HANDLED  C.  G. 

MOULE,  D.D. 
Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d.,  cloth. 

THE  LAST  THINGS. 

A  Study  of  the   Coming  of  Christ,    the   Eternal 
Punishment  of  Sm,  and  the  Eternal  City  of  God. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  AG  vR  BEET,  D.D. 
Crown  8vo,  (Js.,  cloth. 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  VERSES. 

Collected  from  the  British  Weekly  by  W.  ROBERTSON 
NICOLL. 

Printed  in  red  and  black,  crown    Svo,   3s.  6d.,  cloth 


SIDELIGHTS  FROM  PATMOS. 


THE     RITSCHLIAN    THEOLOGY    AND 
THE  EVANGELICAL  FAITH. 

By  the  Rev.  Professor  JAMES  ORR,  M.A.,  D.D. 
A  new  volume  of  "  The  Theological  Educator.'* 
Fcap.  Svo,  23.  6d.,  cloth. 

THE  MUSIC  FOR  THE  SOUL. 

Daily   Readiners  for    a    Year,  from   the  Writings  of 

the  Rev.  ALEXANDER  MACLAREV,  D.D. 
Selected  and  Arranged  by  the  Rev.  GEORGE  COATES. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  5s. 

A  GUIDE  TO  BIBLICAL  STUDY. 

By  Professor  A.  S.  PEAKE,  MA. 

With    an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Principal    A.   M. 

FAIRBAIR.^,  D.D. 
Crown  8yo,  3s.  6d.,  cloth.    Thied  Thodsand. 

TRUE  AND  FALSE  AIMS,  AND  OTHER 
SERMONS. 

By  the  late  Rev.  B.  BERBER  EVANS,  D.D. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  JUSTIN  BVANS. 
Ciown  Svo,  5s.,  cloth. 


A  DOCTOR  OF  THE  OLD  SCHOOL. 

By  IAN  MACLAREN. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Frederick  C.  Gordon. 

Fcap.  Svo,  2s.  6d.,  cloth. 

THE  IAN  MACLAREN  KALENDAR. 


OTHER  PEOPLE'S  LIVES. 


MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS. 

From  her  Birth  to  her  Plight  into  Engla 
Including  Documents  hitherto  Unpublished. 
By  D.  HAT  FLEMING. 
Crown  Svo,  7s.  tid.,  cloth. 

THRO'  LATTICE  WINDOWS. 


TO  THE  ANGEL'S  CHAIR. 

A  Story  of  Ideils  in  a  Welsh  Village. 

By  the  Rev.  JOHN  THOMAS,  M.A.,  Liverpool. 

Crown  Svo,  6s.,  cloth. 

CHRONICLES     OF    THE     PARISH    OF 
TAXWOOD. 

By  J.  R.  MACDUFF,  D.D. 

With  8  Pull-Page  Illustrations  by  Alex.  Gordon. 

Crown  Svo,  3s.  tid.,  cloth. 


LIFE'S  LOOK-OUT. 

The  Autobiography  of  Sidney  Watson,  with  Portrait. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  Gd. 

PERSONAL  FRIENDSHIPS   OF  JESUS. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  R.  MILLER,  D.D. 

The  New  Volume  of  "  Tne  SUeut  Times  "  Series. 

Fcap.  8vo,  white  and  gold,  3s.  6d. 

BESIDE  THE  STILL  WATERS. 

By  Rev.  J.  R.  MILLER,  D.D. 

A  new  Christmas  booklet,  beautifully  illustrated.    Is. 

THE  MINISTRY  OF  THE  HOLY  GHOST. 

By  the  Rev.  JOHN  MORGAN,  Edinburgh. 
Crown  Svo,  5s.,  cloth. 

THE  GOSPEL  IN  THE  FIELDS. 


CHIRRUPEE. 


IVY  MEREDITH ;  or,  a  Season  in  the 
South. 

A  Story  by  CELIA  ARMAGH. 
Crown  Svo,  5s.,  cloth. 

THE  GENTLEMANLY  GIANT. 

And  other  Denizens  of  the  Never  Never  Forest. 
By  BEATA  FRANCIS.  Author  of  *'  Slyboots." 
With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Geoffrey  Strahan. 
Fcap.  4to,  3s.  Ud.,  cloth. 

IN  STRANGE  QUARTERS. 

A  Story  of  Constantinople. 

By  EDWIN  HODDER,  Author  ot  "  The  Junior  Clerk," 


ON    THE   THRESHOLD    OF    CENTRAL 
AFRICA. 

A  Record  of  Twenty  Years"  Pioneering  in  the  Upper 

Zambesi,  among  the  Banyai  and  B<irotsi. 
By  FRANCOIS  COILLARD.  Paris,  Evangelical  Mission. 
Translated  and  Edited  by  C.  W.  MACKINTOSH,  with 
Photogravure    Portrait    and    40   Illustrations    from 
Photographs  by  the  Author. 
Imperial  Svo,  15s. 
"Missionaryenterprise  can  have  few  records  so  full  of 
general  interest  as  these  written  so  simply  yet  so  effectively 
by  M.  Coillard."—  The  Bookman. 

ADDRESSES  ON  CHRISTIANITY. 

Hitherto  unpublished. 

By  the  late  HBNRlf  DRUMMOND. 

With  Memorial  Sketches  bv  IAN  MACLAREN  and  W. 

ROBERTSON  NICOLL,  LL.D. 
Crown  Svo,  buckram,  6s.  \_Rendy  Dec.  Wth. 

THE    MONKEY    THAT    WOULD     NOT 
KILL. 

stories  for  Children. 

By  the  late  HENRY  DRUMMOND. 

With  Illustrations  by  Louis  Wain. 

Crown  Svo,  28.  6d.,  cloth.  {^Nearly  ready. 

THE  IAN  MACLAREN  YEAR-BOOK. 

.Daily  Readings  from  the  Works  of  Ian  Maclai'en. 
Ro3'al  32mo,  cloth,  in  a  neat  small    volume,  3s.  6d. 

DAVID  LY ALL'S  LOVE  STORY. 

By  the  Author  of  *'  The  Land  o'  the  Le^l  " 

Crown  Svo,  Os.,  cloth,  {^Nearly  ready. 

THE  DOCTOR'S  DILEMMA. 

By  HESBA  STRETTON. 
Crown  Svo,  63.,  cloth.        ' 

BY  FAR  EUPHRATES. 

A    New     Story    by    the    Author    of    *'  The     Spanish 

Brothers." 
down  Svo,  Gs.,  cloth. 

WILLIAM  TAYLOR  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

BISHOP  OF  AFRICA. 

Revised  with  a  Preface.    By  the  Rev.  C.  G.  MOORE. 

With  Portrait,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 

THE  CLERICAL  LIFE. 

A  Series  of  Letters  to  Ministers. 

By  JOHN  WATSON,  D.D.,  Professor  MARCUS 
DODS,  D.D.,  Professor  JAMES  DBNNEY,  D.D., 
Principal  T.  C.  EDWARDS,  D.D.,  W.  ROBERTSON 
NICOLL,  LL.D.,  T.  G.  SELBY,  T.  H.  DARLOW, 
M.A.,  and  J.  T.  STODDART. 

Crown  Svo,  5s.,  cloth.  [^Nearly  ready. 


FRIENDSHIP. 

By  the  Rev.  HUGH  BL4CK,  M.A.,  Free  St. 

Edinburgh. 
Cloth,  2s.  ed. 


THE      LOST     GOLD 
MONTEZUMAS. 

A  Story  of  the  ALAMO. 

By  WILLIAM  O.  STODDARD,   Author  of    " 

Frontier,"  Sea. 
With  Illustrations.    Svo,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

DOROTHY  DARLING. 

A  Booli  for  Little  Children, 


OF      THE 


LITTLE    BOOKS    ON     RELIGION. 

Cloth  elegant,  Is.  6d. 
New  Volumes  of  tbe  Series. 

1.  THE    RIGHTEOUS    FATHER    AND    THE 

LIVING   CHRIST. 

By  the  Rev.  P.  T.  FORSYTH,  D.D.,  Cambridge. 

[/«.  the  press. 

2.  FROM   STRENGTH   TO   STRENGTH. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  JOWETT,  M.A.,  Carr's  Lane,  Bir- 


THE     BOOK     OF     THE     TWELVE 
PROPHETS. 

By    Prof.    GEORGE    ADAM     SMITH,    D.D.,    LLD. 

Volume  il. 

Being 'the  Completion  of   the    Work  and    of    "The 

E.vpositor's  Bible"  Series. 
Large  crown  Svo,  7s.  6d.,  cloth.  IPreparnij. 
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MESSRS.  FREDERICK  WARNE  &  CO.'S  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NEW  COPYRIGHT  NOVELS 

3s.  6d.  each. 

Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  38.  Od. 

THE  WORLD'S    COARSB    THDMB. 

By   CAROLINE   MASTERS.     With  Original  lUnstra- 
tione  by  Lancelot  Speed. 
"  Will  speedily  establish  itself  a  great  favourite  among 
the  novel-reading  public." — Chester  Courant. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  38.  6d. 

THE  STOLEN  PIDDLE.     By  Walter 

H.  MAYSON. 
The  action  of  this  novel  takes  place  mostly  in  the  Lake 
District,  and  the  incident  turns  upon  a  celebrated  trial  in 
connection  with  a  stolen  violin.  The  novel  is  from  the  pen 
of  an  author  well  known  in  musical  circles,  where  it  should 
find  a  ready  acceptance. 

Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  Od. 
MR.    SILAS    K.    HOCKING'S    NEW    NOVEL. 

IN  SPITE  of  FATE.     Illustrated  by 

F.  Reaaon. 
**  His  stories  have  grit  in  them  ;  there  is  something'  about 
them— a  tenderness,  a  subtle   pathos,   a  genuine   human 
interest — that  allures  one  on,  and  leaves  one  at  last  in  a 
condition  of  mental  satisfaction," — Daily  Mail. 


JUST  PUBLISHEB. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

HIS   GRACE 

OF   OSMONDE. 

By  FRANCES  HOB G SON  BURNETT. 

Tlie  DAILY  MAIL,  of  Novemhcr  2^rd, 
says :  "  Oerald  Mertoim,  Buke  of  Osmonde,  is 
a  veritable  King  Arthur  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  brave,  manly,  high-souled,  stately, 
and  yet  as  joyous  of  nature  as  he  is  blameless 
in  life  ;  he  is  a  icinning,  lovable,  and  princely 
figure,  well  drawn  and  well  rounded.'" 

The  DAILY  TELEGRAPH,  of  November 
2'ifh,  says:  '■^  All  the  indefinable  charm  of  Mrs. 
Frances  Hodgson  Burnetfs  treatment  of  women 
and  children  appears  again  in  this  volume  of 
hers.     She  fascinates  us  from  the  first  pages." 


BOOKS    FOR    CHILDREN. 

Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  33.  6d. 

ICELANDIC      FAIRY     TALES. 

By  Mrs.  M,  HALL. 

With  26  Original  Illustrations  from  Drawings  by 

E.  A.  Mason. 

*' A  young  reader  could  scarcely  have  a  more  promising 
introduction  to  the  literature  of  the  Sagas.  Sigurd  and 
Frithjof  and  IngeVjorg  are  not,  indeed,  such  imposing 
creatures  as  they  are  in  the  sterner  tales ;  but  they  are 
always  people  whom  every  child  ought  to  know,  and  the 
giants  are  giants  of  the  proper  sort." — Scotsman. 


NEW  ART  GIFT  BOOK. 


FOR  XMAS.  1897 


In  demy  4to,  enamelled  picture  cover,  cloth  back, 
price  2s.  6d. 

DEAR     OLD      NURSERY     SONGS. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  with  8  Full-Page  Plates  in  10. 
Colours,  and  32  Pages  Illustrated  with  Wash  Drawings 
printed  in  Two  different  Tints  from  Original  Designs  by 
Constance  Haslewood.  This  Volume  is  a  completion  of  its 
companion  Volume,  "THE  DEAR  OLD  NURSERY 
RHYMES,"  issued  last  year.  The  Two  together,  containing 
all  the  best  known  of  the  Nnrsery  Rhymes. 


Edited  by  ANDREW  LANG. 


Illustrated  by  L.  LESLIE    BROOKE. 


Just  Published.     Medium  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

THE     NURSERY     RHYME     BOOK. 

With  upwards  of  100  Pen-and-ink  Drawings  by  L.  LESLIE  BROOKE,  and  an  Introduction  by  ANDEEW  LAJSIG. 

The  WORLD  says  :  "Mr.  L.  Leslie  Brooke  can  draw  for  children  as  well  as  any  one  on  this  side  of  the  Channel." 

No  more  delightful  present  could  be  had  for  a  child  than  this  beautifully  designed  volume,  which  contains  all  the  favourite  Nursery  Rhymes,  printed  upon 
art  paper,  in  large  type,  and  elegantly  bound. 

Londoa:  FREDERICK  WARNE  &  CO.,  Chandos  House,  15,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 


WARD,    LOCK    &    CO.'S    CHRISTMAS    LIST. 


THREE    SPLENDID    3s.    Gd.    NOVELS. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt. 

TUustrated  by  Harold  Piffard,  Sydney  Cowell,  Stanley  L.  Woo(J,  and  others. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

The  CRIME  and  the  CRIMINAL.     By  Richard  Marsh. 

"We  know  of  uo  similar  tain  so  thoroughly  readablt?  and  so  consistently  exciting  since  Wilkle  Colline's 
Woman  in  Whitt;.'  or  Couau  Doyie's  '  Study  in  Scirlet.' "— i<(aci  awl  WhiU. 
"A  book  to  be  eujoj'ed."— ffifspoio  Herald. 


"  The  best  elements  of 
"  Written  with  that 
successful  story. " 


AT  MIDNIGHT.    By  Ada  Cambridge 

exemplified  '     " 


KiiKiu)^  uuiiuii  nit3  exeiiipiiueu.  — Dtot'ee  Atluerctaer. 

I»actues8  of  plot,  crispuess  of  dialogue,  and  swiftness  of  action  whiuh  make  the 

The  Glasgow  Herald. 


BEACON  FIRES.    By  Headon  HUl. 


FIVE -SHILLING     NOVELS. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt. 
Profusely  illustrated  by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 


The  DORRINSTON  DEED-BOX. 


1  loM  with  the  dramatic  powe 


1  Strtets.'"— j/(H8tra((;(i  Umtlon  .V 


By  Arthur  Morrison. 

should  have  expected  from  the  author  of 


JOST  PUBLISHED. 


"Intensely  interesting.  For 
it  ghould  be  the  aim  of  the  hum 
Mr.  Boothby'8  repulAtton  and  li 
our  opinion  of  him  as  a  mn^t  pm 
live.     IIi«piitli(.«iM  truuamU.ft. 


BUSHIGRAMS.    By  Guy  Boothby. 


.  _j  powerful  artistic  realism  those  choky  i 
3  elicit,  whether  in  comedy  or  trutjedy.  The  book 
;othe  very  front  r*nk  of  emoliona  writers,  as  well  asciufirm 
nitive  author.  His  humorous  vein  la  fascinating  and  atirac- 
Wu^."— Manchester  Guardian. 


GUY  BOOTHBY  S  VERY  SUCCESSFUL  NOVELS. 

THE    FASOINATfOW    OP    THE    KIN».     Fourth  Edition. 

M4,'''[i,"'f°'  ''^"  'Iramatioilly  and  vigorously  taU."—DaHa  Xttca. 

"  Highly  i.,i,eui..u«  niid  exciting. . . .  A  stirring  romanoo."- Vo  Id. 

A  most  picturcque  romance,  noteworthy  tor 

nlcrejt,  anil  treedom  from  commonplace  in  plot  and 

DOOrOa    NlKOUA.      Fourth  Edition. 

THE    BBAUiIFUL    WHITE    DEVIL.     Seventh  Edition. 

A    BID    FOR    FORTUNE.     Fourth  Edition. 

IN   STaANOE    COMPaNY.      Fifth  Edition. 

TaB    MARBIAQE    OF    E8THEB.    Foatth  Edition. 


BEAUTIFUL   GIFT    BOOKS. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d.  each. 

Profusely  illusti-ated  by  Harold  Copping  and  A.  J.  Johnson. 

*'  Beautifully  bouud."— ScuismaK,  "  Make  ideal  Christmas  presents."— /friiwA  Ti^eekly. 

PRINCESS  SARAH.    By  John  Strange  Winter. 


AUSTRALIAN  FAIRY  TALES.    By  Atha  Westbury. 

"  Very  pretty.     Beyond  the  reach  of  carping  criticism."— Pai!  .Ifni!  Giuette. 

MISS  BOBBIE.    By  Ethel  Turner. 

"Simply  delightful.... In  its  humour  and  its  penetrating  insight  it  is  quite  a  masterpiece,  comparable 
only  with  Miss  Alcott's  'Little  Men.'"— Catly  Mail.  ,      ....,,..:. 

'^  In  every  way  a  delightful  b.ok.  It  is  one  of  those  simple  histories  of  every-day  life  that  cluldren  of 
all  ages  like  to  read,  full  of  a  fast  and  furious  fuu."— Brit isfc  Weekls/. 

ETHEL    TURNER'S    WORKS. 

Unifonn  with  tlio  above. 
THE    IiITTLE    X.ABRIE  N      38  fld. 
SEVEN    LITTLE    ATJSTRAtjIANS.     3s.  6d. 
THE    FAMILY    at    MISRCTLE.      3s  Sd. 

TffE  MOST  EXQUISTTE  OIFT  BOOK  OF  TUB  SBASOX. 

POEMS  of  the  LOVE  and  PRIDE  of  ENGLAND. 
Edited  by  F.  and  M.  Wedmore. 

Crown  8vo,  art  canvas,  Rilt.  ffilt  top,  6s.    With  special  Title-paje  designed  by  A.  A. 
Tuxbayns.    A  rich  collection  of  patriotic  verse,  worthy  to  grace  any  bookshelf. 
Crown  Svo,  art  buckram,  gilt,  gilt  top.  6s. 

AT  RANDOM     By  L.  F.  Austin. 

••  A  gories  ot  fantasies  which  it  wonld  be  difficult  to  overpraise  for  their  gnice.  their  h6auty_,_and  thel 
lightness.    There  is  in  them. 


I'l  denth  whioti  add  to  the 


Nothiog  of 


.,.„agthof  their  style  who  may  not  see  all  that  has  t ,  j  .   .  -       ...  .     . 

achieved  a  triumph     The  form  of  the  book  is  most  inviting  and  dainty,  and  the  contents  a 
worthy  of  the  form."— Dr.  HonKRTsoN  NicoLL  in  the  UritiBh  iVeekly. 

IMPORTANT  WOEK  ON  THE  7IOLIN.     SECOND  EDITION. 
DriUonted  bii  Special  Permission  to  JI.R.II.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 

VIOLIN-MAKING.    Bv  Edward  Heron-Allen. 

With  Photographs,  Folding  Supplements,  2110  Engravings.     Demy  Svo,  lOs.  6d. 

A  historical,  theoretical  and  practical  treatise  on  the  art,  tor  the  use  of  all  violin  makers 
and  plavers,  amateur  and  professional.  Procedfd  by  an  essay  on  the  iolin  and  its  position 
as  a  mu-ftical  instrument.  ,     „ 

"  A  book  which  all  wlio  love  to  hear  or  play  the  instrument  will  receive  with  acola  Jiation. 


WARD,    LOCK    &    CO.,    Limited,    Salisbury    Square,    Loadou,   E.C. 
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MR.      MURRAY'S      LIST. 


NEW    BOOKS. 


SECOND  EDITION   OF   TWO   SUCCESSFUL   BOOKS. 

XOW  READY. 

"RODDY   OWEN." 

(Late  Brevet-Major  Lancashire   Fusiliers,  D.S.O.)      By  his  Sister,  Jlrs.  A.  G. 

BOVILL,  and  G.  R.  ASKWITH,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S. 

With  Portraits  and  Maps,  crown  8vo,  128. 

"  He  died  as  he  would  have  wished,  at  the  front,  mourned  by  all  who  knew  him,  leav- 
ing a  bright  example  of  a  life  unspoilt  by  success,  and  an  earnestness  of  purpose  rarely 


UNDER   the    RED    CRESCENT: 

Adventures  and  Experiences  of  an  English  Surgeon  in  the  Service  of  the  Turkish 

Government  during  the  Sieges  of  Plevna  and  ErzeroHm,  1877-78.    Related 

by  CHARLES  S.    RYAN,    M.B.,  CM.   Edin.,   in  association  with  his 

friend,  JOHN  SANDES,  B.A.  Oxon. 

With  Portraits  and  Maps,  crown  Bvo,  9s. 

••Vivid  descriptions  of  the  heavy  fighting  by  which  a  second  and  a  third  time  the 
Russian  attacks  were  shattered  before  the  extemporised  fortress,  glimpses  of  the  under- 
iground  life  led  by  the  defenders,  and  bright  little  character-sketches  combine  to  make  up 
^Ji  admirable  study  of  war    .     .    .    a  distinctly  remarkable  book.** — Times. 


BOOKS    FOR    PRIZES. 

These  volumes  may  he  had  "  t;;  sheets  "  for  bindin<j  as  desired. 


With  Portraits  and  Maps,  Svo,  16s.— Just  out. 

THE  LIFE  Of  JOHN  NICHOLSON,  Soldier  and 


Administrator.      Based  o: 
Captain  L.  J.  TROTTEB. 


Private  and   hitherto   Unpublished    Documents.      By 


Tv70  Shillings  and  Sixpence  each. 

THE  ONLY  COMPLETE  AND  AUTHORISED  EDITION  OF  THE 

WORKS   of   GEORGE    BORROW. 

1.  THE  BIBLE  in  SPAIN— 2.  THE  ZINCALI-3.  LAVENGRO-4.  THE 
ROMANY  RYE— 5.  WILD  WALES. 

Three  Shillings  and  Sixpence  each. 

A  NEW  AND  COMPLETE  EDITION  OF 

DR.    SMILES'    SELFHELP    SERIES. 

SELF-HELP-THRIFT— INDUSTRIAL  BIOGRAPHY— LIFE  of  THOMAS 
EDWARD-LIFE  and  LABOUR— LIFE  of  WEDGWOOD-CHAR- 
ACTER—DUTY—MEN of  INVENTION  and  INDUSTRY— LIFE  of 
JAMES  NASMYTH— BOY'S  VOYAGE  ROUND  the  WORLD— LIFE 
of  JASMIN. 

DARWIN'S    VOYAGE   of  a  NATURALIST   ROUND   the 

WORLD. 

THE   STORY  of  the  BATTLE  of  WATERLOO.    By  Rev. 

G.  R.  GLEIG. 

DEEDS  of  NAVAL  DARING ;  or,  Anecdotes  of  the  British 

Navy.    By  EDWARD  GIPFARD. 


With  Portrait,  crown  8vo,  10s.  6d. — Just  out. 

TWELVE    INDIAN    STATESMEN:  Charles 

GRANT.    Sir    HENRY    LAWRKNCE,    JOHN    (Lord)    LAWRENCE,    Sir    JAMES 

OUTRAM,  Sir  DONALD  McLBOD,  Sir  HENRY  MARION  DURAND,  Lieut. -General 

COLIN  MACKENZIE,  Sir  HERBERT  EDWARDES,  JOHN  CLARK  MARSHMAN, 

Sir  HKNRY  MAINE.  Sir  HENRY  RAMSAY.  Sir  CHARLES  U.  AITCHISON.     By 

Dr.  GEORGE  SMITH,  CLE. 

*'  Few  will  arise  from  the  perusal  of  these  pages  without  a  conviction  that  the  strong 

-fibre  of  Puritan  England  and  Presbyterian  Scotland  and  Ireland  played  a  larger  part  than 

iB  usually  supposed  in  the  acliievements  of  our  coantrymen  in  the  East.''— jT/me*. 

•*  It  ought  to  l>6  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who  is  looking  forward  to  a  career  in 
the  East."— ieeds  Mercury. 

With  Portrait,  crown  8vo,  7s.  6d.— Jnst  out. 

THE  LIFE  and  LETTERS   of  the  REV.  JOHN 

BACCHUS  DYKES.  M.A..  Mus.  Doc,  late  Vicar  of  St.  Oswald's,  Durham.    Edited 

by  the  Rev.  JOSEPH  T.  FOWLER.  Vice-Principal  of  Hatfield  Hall,  Durham,  &c. 

A  man  of  saintly  character  and  deep  devotional  feeling,  he  was  able  to  give  such  hymns 

«s**Lead,  kindly  Light,"  "I  heard  the  Voice  of  Jesua  say,"  "Eternal  Father,  strong  to 

Bave,"  "  Now  the  laboarer*s  task  is  o*er.*'  that  living  voice  of  music  which  intensifies  their 

fullest  meaning.  •  I 

With  Portrait  and  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo,  18s. — Just  out. 

THE   LIFE   of  WILLIAM    PENGELLY,   of, 

TORQUAY.  F.R.a.,  Cl.^ciT.OGIST.  With  Selections  from  his  Correspondence.  By 
his  Daughter,  HESTEfT  PENGELLY.  And  a  Summary  of  his  Scientific  Works,  by  ! 
Prof.  BONNEY.  F.R.S.  ■ 

**  Though  we  have  read  many  records  of  Pengelly's  work,  we  have  never  seen  anything  i 

so  clear  and  concise,  and  yet  comprehensive The  life  is  one  to  be  treasured  by  all  | 

interested  in  the  progress  of  geology." — Western  Morning  Xeics. 

•'  A  biographical  sketch  which  will  be  read  with  interest  and  pleasure  not  only  by  those 
■who  enjoyed  his  personal  acciuaintance,  but  also,  by  students  of  geology  and  anthropology  | 
in  general.*' — Times.  j 

With  Portrait  and  Illustrations,  demy  8vo,  18s. — Just  oat.  I 

THE  LIFE   of  the    REV.   SOLOMON   CiESAR 

MALAN,  D.D.,  Scholar,  Lineuist,  Artist,  Divine,  formerly  Vicar  of  Broadwiudsor, 
Dorsetshire.  With  Extracts  from  his  Correspondence.  By  his  Son,  the  Rev.  A.  N. 
MALAN. 

"  A  highly  interesting  biography."— G^asjyoio  Herald. 

*•  A  pleasant  unconventional  biography  has  just  appeared  of  Cjesar  Maian.** 

Leeds  Mercury, 
*'  This  memoir  should  have  many  readers." — Yorkshire  Post, 

Crown  8vo,  Ss.— Just  out. 

THE  CHILDHOOD  and  YOUTH  of  OUR  LORD : 

baaed  on  the  Gospel  Narrative,  and  the  Manners    and  Cu^'toms  of  the  Jews  of 

Palestine.    By  the  Rev.  J.  BROUGH,  M.  A..,  Chaplain  to  the  Forces.         .    ^,g./- 

"  This  work  shows  careful  study  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  Biblical 

•e.xpositions.    We  can  strongly  recommend  it,  and  honestly  thank  the  author  for  his  book.** 

Manchester  Guardian. 


Five  Shillings. 
SIR    W.  NAPIER'S    ENGLISH   BATTLES    and    SIEGES 


in  the  PENINSULAR  WAR.     Portrait. 


Seven  Shillings  and  Sixpence. 
RECORDS  of  a  NATURALIST   on  the  AMAZON   during 

ELEVEN  YEARS'  ADVENTURE  and  TRAVEL.    By  H.  W,  BATES.    Illustrations. 

LETTERS  from  HIGH  LATITUDES:  a  Yacht  Voyage  to 

Iceland,  Jan  ilayen,  and  Spitzbergen.    By  Lord  DDTFEEIN.    Woodcuts. 

i  NARRATIVE    of    the    DISCOVERY    of    the    FATE    of 


SIR    JOHN  FRANKLIN    and    HIS    COMPANIONS 
Admiral  Sir  J.  M'CLINTOCK.    Illustritions. 


the  ARCTIC   SEAS.      By 


MISS    BIRD'S    TRAVELS. 
SIX  MONTHS  in  the  SANDWICH  ISLANDS,  among  the 

PALM  GROVES,  CORAL  REEFS,  and    VOLCANOES.    Illustrations. 

A     LADY'S     LIFE     in      the     ROCKY      MOUNTAINS. 

Illustrations, 

UNBEATEN  TRACKS  in  JAPAN.     Travels  in  the  Interior 

of  Japan.    Illustration.s. 

Twelve  Shillings. 
LIVES   of  the   EARLY  ITALIAN   PAINTERS,  and   the 

PROGRESS  of  PAINTING  in  ITALY.     By  Mrs.  JAMESON.    With  50  Portraits. 

WILD   SPORTS  and  NATURAL  HISTORY  of  the  HIGH- 

LANDS  of  SCOTLAND.  By  CHARLES  ST.  JOHN.  New  and  beautifully 
niustrated  Edition,  with  Notes,  a  Memoir,  and  Portrait  of  the  Author.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  M.  W.   WATKINS. 

One  Guinea  and  upwards. 
A    NATURALIST'S   VOYAGE    ROUND    the   WORLD   in 

H.M.S.  "  BEAGLE."  By  CHARLES  DIRWIN,  F.R.S.  With  Views  of  the 
Places  and  Animals  described,  by  R.  T.  PRITCHBTT.  With  Maps  and  10) 
Illustrations.    2l8. 

THE  HEART  of  a  CONTINENT.     Travels  in  Manchuria, 


AN  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  on  the  AFGRAN  FRONTIER  TRIBES. 

LIGHTS   and   SHADES   of  INDIAN  HILL-LIFE   in  the 

AFGHAN  and  HINDU  HIGHLANDS  :  a  Contrast.  By  P.  ST.  J.  GORB,  B.A., 
Magdalen  0011626,  Oxford.  With  73  Full-Page  Illustrations  from  Photographs  taken 
by  the  Author,  Illustrations  in  the  Text,  and  Maps.    Medium  8vo,  31s.  6d. 


JOHN^^MUflRAY,    Albemarle  Street. 
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L.    REEVE    &    CO.'S   NEW    BOOKS. 


COMPLETION  OF   THE  FLORA.  OF  BRrrlSH  INDIA. 
NOW  RIJADY,  Double  Part  23  and  2J,  189.  net ;  also  Vol.  TIL,  38s.  net. 

FLOEA  of  BRITISH  INDIA.      By  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker, 

O.B.,  G.C.S.I.,  F.H.S.,  ic,  assisied  by  various  Botanists.  Complete in7Tols.,£12net. 
*,'  Persons  having  incomplete  Sets  are  advised  to  complete  tbeir  Copies  witbout  delay, 
I  be  kept  ou  Sale  for  a  limited  time  only.     No  Part  or  Vol,  will  be  sold 
LnuatiLU       " 

FLORA  CAPEWSIS  :    a  Systematic  Description  of 

the  Fl»>  Is  of  the  Cape  Colony,  Caffraria,  and  Port  Natal.  Vols.  I.-III.,  bv  AV.  H. 
HAKVEYandO.  W.  SONDKR,  IBs.  each  net.  The  Continuation  bvvarioiis  Botanists 
edited  by  W.  T.  THISELTON-DYER,  F.R.S.  Vol.  VI.,  24s.  net.  Vol.  VII.  Part  I., 
7s.  6d.  net.  Published  under  the  authority  of  the  Governments  of  the  Cape  and 
Natal. 

FLORA  of  TROPICAL  AFRICA.    By  D.  Oliver,  F.R.S. 

Vols.  1.  tn  III,,  2Q».  each  net.  The  Continaation  by  various  Botanists  edited  by 
W.  T.  THTSEDTON-DYEE,  F.R.S.  Vol.  VII.  Part  I.,  8s.  net,  Tublished  under 
the  authority  of  the  First  Commissioner  of  Her  Majesty's  Works. 

In  Monthly  Parts,  royal  4to,  with  4  Plates,  5s.  plain  ;  7s.  coloured,  net. 

The    POTAMOGETONS      (Pond     Weeds)     of     the 

BRITISH  ISLES.     By  ALFRED  FRYER.    lUustrated  by  Robert  Morgan,  F.L.S. 
VOL.  LIII.,42s.  net. 

The     BOTANICAL     MAGAZINE:      Figures     and 

Descriptions  of  New  and  Rare  Plants.  By  Sir  J.  D.  HOOKER,  F.R.S.,  &c.  Third 
Series.  Vols.  I.  to  HI.,  each  42s.  Published  Monthly,  with  6  Plates,  3b.  Gd,  coloured. 
Annual  subsci-iption,  426. 

A  Complete  Set  from  the  commencement,  123  vols,  £125. 

HANDBOOK     of    the    BRITISH    FLORA.       By    G. 

BENTHAM,  F  R.S.  Sixth  Edition.  Revised  by  Sir  J.  D.  HOOKER,  O.B.,  K.C.S.L, 
F.R.S.    lOs.  ed. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  of  the  BRITISH  FLORA.    Drawn 

l.y  W.  H,  FITCH,  F.L.S.,  and  W.  G.  SMITH,  F.L.S.  1,315  Wood  Engravings. 
Fourth  Edition.     10s.  6d. 

BRITISH  GRASSES.      By  M.  Flues.     Sixteen  Coloured 

Plates  and  Woodcuts.    10s.  Od. 

BRITISH    FERNS.      By    M.    Plues.      Sixteen   Coloured 

Plates  and  Wocdcuts.    10s.  Od. 


S.    0.    Gray.       Sixteen 


BRITISH     SEAWEEDS. 

Coloured  Platen.    10s.  od. 

SYNOPSIS  of  BRITISH  MOSSES.     By  C.  P.  Hobkirk, 

F.L.S.     Revised  Edition.     7s.  Od. 

HANDBOOK    of  BRITISH   MOSSES.      By   the   Eev. 

M.J.  BERKELEY,  M.  A.,  F.L.S.    Second  Edition.    Twenty-fourColonred  Platea.    2I3. 

BRITISH  FDNGOLOQY.     By  the  Eev.  M.  J.  Berkeley, 

M.A.,  F.L.S.  With  a  Supplement  of  nearly  400  pages  by  WORTHINGTO.V  G. 
SMITH,  F.L.S.    2  vols.     Twenty-four  Coloured  Plates.    36s.    Supplement  only,  128. 

BRITISH   FUNGI,  PHYCOMYCETES    and  USTI- 

LAGINE.B.    By  GEORGE  MASSEE.     Eight  Plates.    7s.  6d. 

BRITISH  WILD   FLOWERS,  familiarly  described 

in  the  Four  Seasons.  By  THOMAS  MOORE,  F.L.S.  Twenty-four  Coloured  Plates. 
16s. 

The   NARCISSUS:    its   History   and   Culture.     By 

F.  w.  BURRIDGE,  F.L.S.,  wiih  a  Sc  entific  Review  of  the  entire  Genus,  by  J.  G. 
BAKER,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.    With  48  beautifully  Coloured  Plates.    Super  royal  8vo,  32s. 

The    BRITISH   FERNS.     Coloured  Figures  and  Descrip- 

tions,  with  Analvsis  of  the  Fructification  and  Venation  of  tho  Ferns  of  Greit  Britain 
and  IielHud.    By  Sir  W.  J   UOOItEB,  F.R.S.     Royal  8vo,  66  Coloured  Plates,  £i  23. 

GARDEN  FERNS.      Coloured   Figures   and    Descriptions, 

with  Aiiihsis  r.f  the  Frnctiflcai  ion  and  Venation  of  a  Selection  of  Exotic  Ferns, 
ailnptnl  for  lullivalion  in  the  Garoen,  Hothouse,  and  Conservatory.  By  Sir  W.  J. 
IIOUKER,  F.R.S.     Royal  Svo,  04  Coloured  Plates,  £2  2b. 

PHYCOLOGIA     BRITAKNICA  :     or,    History     of 

liriUsli  Senwicds.  Bv  Dr.  W.  II.  HARVEY,  F.R.S.  New  Edition.  Royal  Svo,  4 
v(  Is.,  ;60  Coloured  Plates,  1.7  ICs. 

PHYCOLOGIA  AUSTRALICA :  a  History  of  Aus- 
tralian .Seaweeds.  By  Dr.  W.  H.  HARVEY,  F.R.S.  Royal  Svo,  6  vols.,  301)  Colom-ed 
Plates,  X7  13s. 

The  RH  ODODENDRONS  of  SIKKIM  HIMALAYA. 

Ilemg  an  Acioui.t,  Botanical  and  Gec-graphiial,  of  ihe  Rhndodeiidrons  recently  dis- 
lovirert  in  tl,f  .Mounlains  of  Eastern  Himalaya  bv  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker,  F.R.S.  By  Sir 
W.  J.  HOOKER,  F.H.B.     Folio,  20  Coloured  Plates,  £4  14s.  6d. 


,  FUK  ALL  LOVERS  OF  CAGK  BIRDS. 

FOREIGN  FINCHES  in   CAPTIVITY.     By  Arthur 

G   BUTLER,  Ph  D  ,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  F.E.S.     With  00  Plates,  beautifnlly.Colonred  by 

Hand.     Royal  4to,  cloth,  £6  6s. ;  half-morocco,  £7  net.  1 

"  Dr.  Butler  treats  his  subject  more  exhaustively  than  Herr  Wiener  ;  he  has  adoptsa  a 

more  scientific  clai-sification,  and  his  book  is  infinitely  better  illustrated.     Indeed,  the- 

hand  coloured  plates  in  Dr.  Butler's  book  arem  themselves  fully  worth  the  price  which  is 

charged  for  the  whole  book."  -  Feathered  World. 

Tn  Monthly  Parts,  demy  4to,  with  4  Coloured  Plates,  7a.  Gd.  net. 

TERACOLUS :    a    Monograph    of    the    Genus.     By 

E.  JI.  BOVVDLER  SHARPE.    Illustrated  by  Miss  M.  Hoi-man-Fisher. 

Part  XLVI.,  lyith  4  Coloured  Plates,  5s.  (completing  Volume  IV.). 

The  LEPIDOPTERA  of  the   BRITISH  ISLANDS. 

By  CHARLES  G.  BARRETT,  F.E.S.  Vols.  I  to  IV.,  each  12s.  ;  Large  Edition, 
Vol.  I.,  with  40  Coloured  Plates,  63s.  ;  Vol.  II.,  with  46  Coloured  Plates ;  VoU  III., 
with  50  Coloured  Plates  ;  Vol.  I V.,  with  4,s  Coloured  Plates,  each  63s.  net. 

The   LARV.ffi  of  the    BRITISH   LEPIDOPTERA, 

and  their  POOD  PLANTS.  By  OWE.V  S.  WILSON.  WiUi  Life-sized  Figures. 
Drawn  and  Coloured  from  Nature  by  Eleanora  Wilson.    40  Coloured  Plates,  638.  net. 

Part^XXlX.,  with  8  Coloured  Plates,  15s. 

LEPIDOPTERA   INDICA.     By  F.  Moore,  F.Z.S,,  F.E.S. 


The   LEPIDOPTERA    of   CEYLON.      By   F.    Moore, 

F.L.S.    3  vols.,  medium  4to,  21;')  Coloured  Plates,  cloth,  gilt  tops,  £21  12s.     Published 
under  the  auspices  of  the  txovernment  of  Ceylon. 

The      HYMENOPTERA      ACULEATA       of      the 

BRITISH  ISLANDS.     By  EDWARD  SAUNDERS,  F.L.S.    Complete,  with  3 Platea, 
16s.  ;  Large-Paper  Edition,  with  49  Coloured  Plates,  eSs.  net. 

The      HEMIPTERA       HETEROPTERA      of     the 


The  HEMIPTERA  HOMOPTERA  of  the  BRITISH 

ISLANDS.      By  .TAMKS  EDWARDS,  F.E.S.     Complete,  with  2  Structural  Plates, 
12s. ;  Large  Edition,  with  23  Coloured  Plates,  43s.  net. 

The    COLEOPTERA   of  the  BRITISH    ISLANDS. 

By  the  Rev.  Canon  FOWLER,  M.A.,  F.L.S.    Complete  in  5  vols.,  with  2  Structural 
Plates,  £4 ;  Large  Edition,  with  180  Coloured  Plates,  £14  net. 

The    BUTTERFLIES    of    EUROPE.       Described   and 

Figured  bv  H.   C.   LANG,  M.D.,  F.L.S.    With  82  Coloured  Plates,  containing  up- 
wards of  900  Figures.    2  vols.  £3  18s. 

BRITISH  INSECTS.     By  E.  F.  Staveley.     16  Coloured 

I  Plates  and  Woodcuts.    148. 

BRITISH  BUTTERFLIES  and  MOTHS.      By  H.  T. 

STAINTON.    16  Coloured  Plates  and  Woodcuts.     lOs.Bd. 

BRITISH  BEETLES.     By  E.  C.  Eye.     New  Edition,  Ee- 

vised  by  the  Rev.  Canon  FOWLER,  M.A.,  F.L.S.    lu  Coloured  Plates  and  Woodcuts. 
10s.  6d. 

BRITISH   BEES.     By   W.   E.    Shuckard.      16    Coloured 

Plates  and  Woodcuts.    10s.  6<1. 

BRITISH  SPiDERS.     By  E.  F.  Staveley.     16  Coloured 

Plates  and  Woodcuts.     lOs.  6d. 

!  BRITISH  ZOOPHYTES.      By  A.  S.  I'ennington,  F.L.S. 

24  Plates.    10s.  6d. 

CURTIS'S  BRITISH   ENTOMOLOGY.      Illustrations 

and  Descriptions  of  the  Genera  of  Insects  found  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  8  vols., 
royal  Svo,  770  Coloured  Plates,  £28. 

The     PHYSIOLOGY     of    the     INVERTEBRATA. 

By  A.  B.  GRIFFITHS,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.  (Ediu.),  F.C.S,     Demy  8vo.  with  81  lUnsWa- 
tions,  los.  net. 

RESPIRATORY    PROTEIDS,  Researches  in    Bio- 
logical Chemistry.     By  A.  B.  GRIFFITUB,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S. E.    Crown  8vo,  68.  not. 

METEORS,  AEROLITES,  and  FALLING  STARS. 

By  Dr.  T.  L.  PHIPSON,  F.C.S.     Clown  Svo,  2.5  Woodcuts  and  Lilhograi.hic  Froi.iis- 
piccc,  6s. 


L.    REEVE    &    CO.,    Publishers   to   the    Home,    Colonial,    and    Indian    Governments, 
6,   Henrietta   Street,    Covent    Garden,    W.C. 
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DAVID    NUTT,    270    271,     Strand. 


JUST    OUT. 


IINGLISH    and    RUSSIAN     MILITARY 

VOCABULARY.  Compiled  bv  Lieut.  A.  MEARS, 
Indian  Staff  Corps  (Interpreter  in  Russian).  Crown  8vo, 
128  pp.,  cloth,  net  is.  Sd. 


THE  LEGEND  of  SIR  GAWAIN.  Studies 

upon  its  original  Scoiie  and  Significance.  By  JK.SSIE 
L.  WESTO.V,  translator  of  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach's 
Parzival.     Net -Is.     {Qrimm  Library,  Vol.  VII.) 


.SELECTIONS   from   SIR    THOMAS   THE  VOYAGE  of  BRAN,  Son  of  Febal, 


MALORY'S  MORTB  D'ARTHUR.     Edited,  with  Intro- 
daction,  Notes,  and  Glossary  by  W.  E.  MB.AD,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  the  English  Lanffuage  in  Wesleyan  Uniyer- 
sity.   Middletown,  Conn.,  U.S.A.,  l.-cii-StO  pp.,  cloth, 
net  .Is.  6d. 
*,*  Intended  for  School  and  College  upe.    The  Text,  com- 
prising Books  I.,  II.,  XIIT.,  XVn.,  XVIIL,  XXL,  occupies 
pp.  1-240 ;  the  Notes,  which  fully  elucidate  the  language  I 
.and  subject-matter  of  Malory,  pp.  240-323 ;    the  double-  I 
columned  Glossary,  pp.  324-349, . 

THE  CONSTITUTION  and  ADMINISTRA- 
TION of  the  UNITED   ST.ATES   of  AMERICA.    By 
BENJAMIN  HARRISON,   El-President.     Crown  8vo, 
360  pp.,  cloth,  3s,  6d.,  or  paper  wrappers,  2s.  Gd, 
*,*  A  popular  and  at  the  same  time  thoroughly  accurate 

nccoimt  of  the  governmental  machinery   of    the  United 

States.    In  an  Appendix  is  printed  The  Constitution  of  the 

United  Statea. 

POETRY    PUBLISHED   BY    D.    NOTT. 

LONDON   VOLUNTARIES,   and    Other 


LYRA  HEROICA.    AnAnthologry,  from 

Shakespeare  to  Kipling.  Edited  by  WILLIAM 
ERNEST  HENLEY.  Library  Edition,  3s.  6d.  School 
Edition,  2s, 

THE  CHILD  of  the  BONDWOMAN,  and 


MUSA    CONSOLATRIX.      By    Charles 

SAYLE.    3s.  (Id.  : 

A  TRILOGY  of  the  LIFE  to  COME,  and 

Other  Poems.    By  ROBERT  BROW.N",  Jan.     2s.  M. 

TELLIS    and    CLEOBEIA,    and   Other 

Poems.    By  ROBERT  BROWN,  Jun.    2s.  Crt. 

ANTHERO  DE  QUENTAL.    Sixty-four 


TO  THE  LAND  OF  THE  LIVING.  An  old  Irish  Saga. 
Edited  and  Translated  by  KUNO  MEYER.  With 
Essays  upon  the  Irish  Vision  of  the  Happy  Otherworld 
and  theCeltic  Doctrine  of  Rebirth,  by  ALFRED  NUTT. 
Two  vols.,  net£lls.   (Grimm Library,  VoL  IV.and  VI.) 

*,*  The  Grimm  Library  is  designed  to  include  works 
relating  to  Folklore  and  the  history  of  Romantic  Legend. 
Besides  the  two  works  cited  above,  the  following  have  aJso 
appeared : — 

GEORGIAN    FOLK   TALES,   translated   by 

MARGERY  WARDROP.     Net  .5s. 


THE    LEGEND   of   PERSEUS:   A   Study  of 

om,    and    Myth.      By    E.    S. 

Vol.  I.       THE  SUPERNATURAL  BIRTH.  Net  7s.  6d. 

Vol.  II.     THE  LIFE  TOKEN.    Net  12s.  Gd. 

Vol.  III.    ANDROMEDA  and  MEDUSA.    Net2s.0d. 


IDYLS  and  LYRICS  of  the  NILE. 

Canon  H.  D.  RAWNSLEY.    3s.  Od. 


By 


SHANFARA'S    LAMIYYAT   UL'    ARAB. 


EECENT    HISTORICAL   AND   PHILOLOGICAL 
PUBLICATIONS. 


STUDIES  of  BIBLICAL  SUBJECTS.    By 

the    Rev.    A.   SMYTHE  PALMER,   D.D.,    Author    of 
"  English  Folk  Etyaiolofry,"  &.c.    No.  1  :  Babylonian 

leiFI  UENCK      ox     THB     BiBLB     AND     POPULAR     BblIBFS  : 

TfihOm  and  Tidmat,  Hades  and  Satan.    A  Comparative 
Study    of    Genesis  i.    3.     Crown    8vo,    111  pp.,  with 
I  Illustrations.    Cloth,  uncut,  3s.  6d. 

*.*  A  careful  study  of  the  conceptions  connected  in  the 
Mythology  of  Babylonia  and  in  the  Hebrew  record  with 
Cbaos,  and  the  Abyss  personified  as  a  dragon  and  as 
the  embodiment  of  the  lawless  and  evil  element  in  the 
universe. 

LIFE  in  EARLY  BRITAIN.    Being  an 

Account  of  the  Karly  Inhabitants  of  this  Island  and  the 
Memorials  which  they  have    left  behind  them.      By 
BERTRAM  C.  A.  WINDLE,  M.D.,  Dean  of  the  Medical 
Faculty,    Mason    College,    Birmingham.    Crown    Svo, 
250  pp.,  67  Illustrations,  Plans,  and  Map.    Cloth,  uncut.  ! 
3s.  6d. 
**•  In  spite  of  its  issue  at  a  very  unfavourable  moment, 
a  few  days  before  the  Jubilee,  over  2,200  copies  have  been  | 
(  sold,  emphatic  testimony  to  the  interest  and  merit  of  this 
I  admirable  little  work.    A    few    Press    Notices    follow;—  i 
I  Standard  :    "  Valuable    and    suggestive."       Antiqttara  : 

"Thoroughly  useful."  Bookman:  "Serviceable  and  i 
j  attractive."  Daily  Chronicle:  "Shows  large  knowledge  I 
and  wide  reading.''  Speaker  :  "  An  admirable  introdne-  I 
I  tion  to  prehistoric  archa?ology."  Scotsman:  "Admirably 
I  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  past."  Literaru  i 
'  W- rid  :  "Contains  the  gist  of  all  that  is  known  and  | 
I  reasonably  conjectured  about  the  inhabitants  of  this  island 
!  previous  to  the  Norman  Conquest."  Saturday  Review : 
:  "  We  commend  this  book  sincerely  to  every  one  who  takes 
I  an  interest  in  the  past."  Times:  "  An  excellent  hand-book 
[  of  the  results  of  modern  ethnological  research." 


CHILDREN'S    BOOKS. 

FAIRY  TALES  from  the  FAR  NORTH. 

ByP.C.ASBjiJRXSEN.    Translated bv  H,  L.  BRAEK- 

^<TAD.    With  HI  Illustrations  bv  E.  Werenskiold  and 

T.  Kittelsen.    The  only  English  Edition  Authorised  by 

Asbjornsen's  representatives.      A  beautilully  printed 

volume  of  upwards  of  330  pages,  on  paper  of  the  finest 

tjuality,  in  specially  desi'jjned  cloth  cover,  small  4to 

(■' Wonder  Voyages"  size).    6s. 

***    Mainly    fr'^m    ihe    second    series    of    Asbjornsen's 

"  Eventyr,"  comparatively  little  known  in  this  country. 

The  illustrations  have  excited  keen  admiration  throughout 

Scandinavia  for  their  vigorous,  racy,  and  genuinely  national 

character,  and  will  be  appreciated  by  artists  as  well  as  by 

children.    The  humour  and  spirit  wljich  make  Asbjornsen's 

one  of  the  best  collections  of  popular  tales  ever  issued  are 

too  well  known  toretiuire  recommendation. 


A  NEW  BOOK  BY  .TUDGE  PARRY  AND  ARCHIE 
MACGRKGOR. 

THE  FIRST  BOOK  of  KRAB.     Christ- 

mas  Stories  for  Young  and  Old.  By  His  Honour  Judge 
EDWARD  ABBOTT  PARRY.  With  Illustrations  by 
Archie  Macgregor.  A  beautiful  volume  in  square 
crown  Svo.  Printed  at  the  BallantjTie  Press,  on  special 
paper.    Bound  in  specially  designed  cloth  cover,  38.  Gd. 

*.*  Judge  Parry's  new  work  will  be  welcomed  as  heartily 
as  "  Katawampus  '*  {3s.  6(1.),  and  "  Bu^terscotia"  (6s.). 

"His Honour's  success  has  been  enhanced  by  the  fact 
that  he  has  known  how  to  make  even  the  domestic  black- 
beetle  interesting."— v4^fi^e«(ei*J«. 

"Judge  Parry  knows  to  perfection  what  will  give  the 
little  ones  pleasure." — Literary  World. 

*'  Most  delightful  stories.'*— Educational  Review. 

"Children  who  have  read  *Katawampus'  and  'Butter- 
I  acotia '  will  look  eagerly  for  Judge  Parry's  new  Christmas 
story-book." — Manchester  Guardian. 

"A  terrible  blank  would  have  been  felt  this  Christmas 
if  '  Krab  *  had  not  put  in  his  appearance." 

Manchester  Courier. 
"  The  reader  will  find  here  the  same  display  of  pleasant 
wit  and  cheery  humour,  the  same  queer  delightful  fancy, 
the  same  wholesome  rohuptneps  of  expression  and  aim  that 
were  revealed  in  the  two  companion  annuals." 

Manchester  City  News. 

THE  GIANT  CRAB,  and  Other  TALES 

from  OLD  INDIA.  Retold  by  W.  H.  D.  ROUSE. 
With  many  Full-paffe  Plates, Viffrettes,  Tailpieces,  and 
Illustrations  in  the  Text  by  W.  ROBINSON.  .A  heatitif  nl 
volume  in  square  crown  Svo.  Printed  at  the  Ballantyne 
Press,  on  special  paper.  Bound  in  specially  desit^ned 
cloth  cover,  38,  6d. 

SOME    PRESS    NOTICES. 

"  This  most  delightful  book,  which  old  and  youne  will 

alike  enjoy.     The  stories  are  excellent— simple   as   really 

old  stories  always  are,  but  all  the  better  for  that,  humorons 

and  full  of  lessons  in  kindness, 


GOSSIP   from    a   MUNIMENT    ROOM.   ^HE  CELTIC  CHURCH  of  WALES.    By 


Being  Passages  in  the  Lives  of  Anne  antl  Mary  Fvtton, 
1574  to  1618.     Transcribed  and  EcUted  by  Lady  NEW- 
DIGATE-NEWDEGATE.         Smnll     4to.     sii-lo8     pp.,  \ 
printed  on  antique  paper,  with  deckle  edges.    With  3  , 
Photogravures  from  the  Galleryat  Arbury,  representing  j 
Anne  and  Mary  F;vtton  as  Girls,  ilary  Fytton  as  Maid  of 
Honour,  and  Anne  Fyttnn   (Newdegite)  in  Widow's  ' 
Weeds.    Bound  in  gilt  bnckram,  stamped  with  the  arms 
and   devices  of  the  Fytton  and  Newdegate  families, 
7s.  6d.  net.  I 

BOETHUS*   CONSOLATION  of   PHILO-  | 

SOPHY.      Translated    from   the   Latin    by   GEORGE 
COLVILLR  (15iR).     Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  I 
ERNEST  BELFORT  BAX.    Ro.fal  Svo,  net  8s.  | 

•«*  Forms  Vol.  V.  of  the  sumptuous  Tudor  Library, 
printed  at  the  Chiswick  Press  on  the  finest  laid  paper.  The 
volumes  already  issued  in  this  series  are:— '!.>  More's 
Giovanni  Pico  della  Mirandola.  10s.  Gd. ;  (II.)  Daye's 
Daphnis  and  Chloe,  10s.  6d. ;  (IH.)  'Ihe  Strife  of  Love  in  a 
Dreame,  being  the  first  book  of  the  Hypnerstomachia, 
£1  le.  ;  (lY.)  Narcissus,  a  Twlfe  Night  Merriment,  7s.  6d. 

The  Tudor  Library  is  designed  to  reprint  rare  and 
valuable  works  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  a  form  to  satisfy 
the  most  exacting  book-lover.  The  edition  is  limited,  some 
otf  the  volumes  are  nearly  oat  of  print,  and  two  volumes 
■will  not  be  reprinted. 


W.     J.     WILLIS    BUXD.      Demy     8vo, 
Cloth,  12s.  Gd.  net. 


i-533    pp. 


"  These  stories  have  been  grounded  upon  the  oldest  story- 
book in  the  world,  viz.,  the  *  Jakata,' or  BuT-h-Stories  of 
Buddha,  but  altered  wherever  this  would  better  fit  them 
for  the  object  in  view— to  amuse  children.  Every  child, 
we  think,  would  be  charmed  to  have  these  stories  with 
their  quaint  illustrations."— -ErfMca^/ona^  Review. 

"Qtiite  the  best  book  of  children's  tales  that  we  have 
recently  seen  published,  and  we  may  recommend  it  not 
only  for  ynung  folks  as  a  Christmas  gift,  but  for  those  who 
care  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  spirit  of  the 
legends  contained  in  the  '  .Jatakas.'"— JFeefc/^  Sun. 


Some  Press  Notices: — Afhenaum  :  "Brimful  of  inter- 
esting points."  Guardian :  "Certain  to  be  welcomed  by 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  early  history  of  the  Welsh 
Church."  Becord  :  "  An  attempt  to  show  the  nature  of  t>ie 
Celtic  Church  found  here  by  Augustine,  and  of  the  conflict 
which  went  on  betwe-n  the  two  forms  of  Christianity.'' 
Literary  World:  "Brings  out  with  admirable  clearness 
the  many  ]3oints  of  contrast  between  the  Celtic  and  Roman 
Churches."  Freeman :  "  Shows  considerable  research, 
and  is  marked  by  a  candour  that  in  these  days  of  strong 
religious  bias  calls  for  praise." 


AUCASSIN  and  NICOLE  TE,  done  into 

English  by  A.  LAN(.;.     Is. 

BOURDILLON  (F.  W.)  Tote  I'estoire  de 

FRANCE.  Being  an  edition  of  an  hitherto  inedited 
MS.  (in  Poitevin  dialect)  of  the  thirteenth  century 
Saintonges  chi-onicle,  with  a  full  collation  of  the 
vulgate  text,  introduction,  notes, and  appendix,  dealing 
with  the  linguistic,  historic,  and  legendary  questions 
raised  by  the  text.  With  a  prefatory  introduction  by 
M.  GASTON  PARIS.     Small  4to.    Net  IDs.  Cd. 


'  Brightly  written  and  highly  amusinf 


European  Mail, 


THE  HISTORY  of  REYNARD  the  FOX. 

With  some  Acciunt  of  his  Friends  and  Enemies. 
Turned  into  English  Verse  by  S.  P.  ELLIS.  With 
Illustrative  Dovices  by  W,\LTBR  CRANE.  Square 
crown  Svo.  Printed  at  the  Chiswick  Press,  on  hand- 
made paper.    Cloth,  Gs. 


A  CHRISTMAS  GIFT  FOR  EVERY  BRITISH  SUBJECT. 

THE  IMPERIAL  SOUVENIR.    A  Verse 

of  Goil  Save  the  Queen,  in  Fifty  Languages  Spoken 
Thi-ouirhout  the  Empire.  With  Portrait-Autograph  of 
the  Queen.  Designs  by  Sir  W.  B.  RICHMOND, 
K.C.B.,  R.A.,  and  Accompanying  Music  Page.  An 
attractive  Album,  in  boards.  Is.  All  the  Translations 
are  Metrical  and  Phonetic,  so  that  everyone  can,  thanks 
to  the  Souvenir,  sing  "  God  Save  the  Queen  "  in  every 
language  from  China  to  British  Columbia,  from  Labrador 
to  New  Zealand.    Edition  de  Luxe,  in  cloth,  28.  6d. 
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WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS'! MESSRS.  LONGMANS  &  GO'S.  LIST, 


LIST. 

:SOW   READY.      AT  ALL    BOOKSELLERS'. 

BEATRICE    HARE  ADEN'S 

UNTOLD      TALES 
OF    THE    PAST. 

A     CHRISTMAS     BOOK     FOR     CHILDREN. 

With  40  Drawings.    Square  8vo,  gilt  top,  6s. 

AT  ALL   BOOKSELLERS'. 

WITH    the     CONQUERING     TURK: 

Confessions  of  a  Basbi-Bazoiik.    By  G.  W.  STEEVEXS. 
Author  of  "  The  Land  of  the  Dollar,"  &c.    With  1  Maps, 
Small  demy  8vo,  10s.  6d. 
"  Mr.  Steevens's  descriptions  are  vivid  and  graphic  in  the 
highest  degree."— i?(oct  and  Vhi/e. 
"  A  remarkably  bright  and  vivid  book." 

St.  James's  Gazette. 
"The  pen  pictures  here  given  are  unique  in  the  war 
correspondence  of  the  campaign."— .f/if^ieW  Telegraph. 

"The  most  entertaining  of  the  volumes  we  have  had 
abont  the  Ten  Weeks'  Campaign  in  the  spring."— Kmes. 


AT  ALL   BOOKSELLERS'   AXD    LIBRARIES. 

D  ARIEL: 

A    ROMAN  OB    OF    StTRRET. 

MR.    B.    D.    BLACKMORE  S 

NEW    NOVEL. 
Illustrated.    Crown  6vo,  6s. 


XEW  AND    CHEAPER   EDITION. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE 
FOREIGN     POLICY    of    GREAT 

BRITAIN.  By  MONTAGU  BURROWS,  Chichele 
Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of 
Oxford;  Captain  R.N. ;  F.S.A.,  &c. ;  "Officier  de 
I'Instruction  Publique,"  France;  Author  of  "Com- 
mentaries on  the  History  of  England,"  &c.  Crown 
8ro,  6s. 
*'  Professor  Burrows  has  given  us  a  very  excellent  and 
readable  account  of  the  steady  growth  ot  England  as  a 

Continental  Power The  whole  of  his  liook  is  interesting 

and  excellently  well  written." — Spectator. 


AT  ALL   BOOKSELLERS'. 

PEACE  WITH  HONOUR.    By  Sydney 

C.  GRIER,  Author  of  "An  Uncrowned  King,"  "  His 
Excellency's  Engli&h  Goveiiie^s,"  "  In  Farthest  Ind," 
&c.    Crown  8vo,  lis. 

"The    eetting    of    the    storj'    is    excellent For    the 

originality  of  its  plot  and  for  the  freshi  ess  and,  wholesome- 
ness  of  its  characters,  'Peace  with  Honour'  is  well  worth 
reading." — I'aU  Mall  Gazette. 
"  Is  distinctly  bright  and  amusing'."— iSro^smaH. 
"An  excellent  nove)."— At  tioi  a  urn. 


With  3  Portraits,  2  vol?.,   crown  Svo,  24s. 

THE    LIFE    AND    TIMES    OF    CARDINAL 

By  WILFEID  WARD, 

Author  of  "  William  George  Ward  and  the  0.xford  Movement, 


WISEMAN. 


and  the  Catholic  Revival,"  &c. 


William  George  AVard 

[On,  Deccmher  7. 


SERVIA  :    the  Poor  Man's  Paradise.      By  Herbert  Vivian,  M.A» 

With  Tortrait  of  the  King  and  a  Map.     Svo,  15s. 
*' We  do  not  seem  to  suspect  that  within  little  more  than  two  days'  rail  from  our  capital  there  lies  an  undevelopedl 
country  of  extraordinarv  fertility  and  potential  wealth,  possessing  a  history  more  wonderful  than  any  fairy  tale,  and  % 
race  of  heroes  and  patriots  who  may  one  day  set  Europe  by  the  ears."— B.r?)'acf  from  Preface. 

A  CHILD'S  HISTORY  of  IRELAND.     From  the  Earliest  Times 

to  the  Death  of  O'Counell.  By  P.  W.  JOYCE,  LL.D.,  Autlior  of  "A  Short  History  of  Ireland," 
"Irish  Names  of  Places,"  &c.  AVith  specially  constructed  Map  and  160  Illustrations,  including. 
Facsimile  in  Full  Colours  of  an  Illuminated  Page  of  the  Gospel  Book  of  MacDurnan,  a.d.  850. 
Fcap.  Svo.  3s.  6d.  [On  December  7. 

The   ORIGIN   and   GROWTH    of    PLATO'S    LOGIC      With  an 

Acnouut  of  l'lato>  S'vle,  and  of  the  Chronology  of  his  Writings.  By  WINCEXTY  LUTOS- 
LAW.SKl.     Svo,  218. 

ROCK  CLIMBING  in  the   ENGLISH    LAKE     DISTRICT.      By 

OWEN  GLYNN E  JONES,  B.Sc.  Lond.,  Member  of  the  Alpine  Club.  With  30  Full-Page  Illustra- 
tions in  Collotype  and  9  Lithograph  Plate  Diagrams  of  the  Chief  Eoutes.     Svo,  15s.  net. 

A  TSAR'S  GRATITUDE :  a  Story  of  Modern  Russia.    By  Fred  J. 

AVHISHAW,   Author  of  '  A  Boyer  oftlie  T?rrible^"  &c.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 
"  A  story  which  leads  the  reader  through  the  terrors  of  prison  life  iu  Russia,  and  introduces  him  to  the  dread  circle  of 
Nihilists.    The  interest  is  absorbin?  and  sustained,  and  the  evolution  of  happier  times  for  the  misrepresented  hero  is- 


skilfull.v  and  naturally  worked 


S/ieffield  Independent. 


POEMS  of  a  COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN.    By  Sir  George  Douglas, 

Bart.,  Author  of  "  The  Fireside  Tragedy."     Crown  Svo.     3s.  6d.  [On  December  7. 


STANDARD    BOOKS    FOR    THE    LIBRARY. 


BLACKWOOD'S     MAGAZINE 

No.  986. DECEMBER,  1897. 28.  (id. 

JoHir  Splendid  :  thb  Tale  op  a  Poob  Gehtlemah,  ajtd 
XHB  Little  Wars  ov  Lobn,  by  Neil  Munro.  Chaps,  v.-viii, 
— ThrEhtey  andTbainiwo  of  Naval  Okficebs.— Aovsif- 

TOBBS    OF  IHE    COMTF.   DE    LA    MCETTE     DUKING    THE     ReiGN 

OF  Tbbbob  :  The  Footpad;  Dks  PiEBKETrKs,  by  Bernard 
Capes.— Kek  of  Kbkslabd,  Cameronian,  Jacobite,  ahd 
Spy,  by  Andrew  Lang. — Mabuska  :  An  Incidbmt  in 
MoDKitw  Like,— Or.  Pdsey  and  the  Oxfokd  Movement. — 
The  Egltntoh  Toubnambnt,— The  Stoby  of  Si.  Paul's.— 
Thb  Futphe   of  ol'b  N.W.  Frontier,— Sir   RrxHEBFOBD 

Al.COCK    AND    THK    FxM     Ea8T.— "  ThE     BiUDE     OF    LaMMEK- 

mooh":  Si«  HenbyChaik,  K.C.B.,  and  Piiofessor  Saihts- 
BURv.— "  Maga"  ahd  her  Pcblisheks. 


By  WILLIAM  E.   H.  LECKY. 

HISTORY  of   ENGLAND  in  the 

EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 
LIBRARY  EhlTIOX.    8  vols,  Svo,  £7  4s. 
CABINET  EDITION.      12  vols,  crown  8vo,  6s.  each. 
{Enslnnd,  7  vols.  ;  Ireland,  6  vols.). 

HISTORY  of  EUROPEAN 

MORALS,  from  Augustus  to  Charlemagne.  2  vols., 
crown  Svo,  16s. 

HISTORY  of  the  RISE  and  IN- 

FLUENCE  of  the  SPIRIT  of  RATIONALISM  in 
EUROPE.    2  vols.,  crown  Svo,  10s. 

DEMOCRACY    and    LIBERTY. 

2  vols,  Svo,  36s. 

POEMS.     Fcap.  Svo.  5s. 

By  SAMUEL  RAWSON  GARDINER- 
HISTORY    of    ENGLAND,  from 

the  Accession  of  James  I.  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Ci\il 
War,  1603— 1G42,    10  vols.,  crown  8vo,  es.  each. 

HISTORY  of  the  GREAT  CIVIL 

WAR,  1642—1619.    •*  vols,  crown  Svo,  68.  eacli. 

HISTORY     of     the     COMMON- 

WEALTH  and  PROTECTORATE,  1619—1060.  Vol.  I. 
leiH— lOBI,  with  14  Maps,  Svo,  21s.  Vol.  II.  1051— ]66*, 
with  7  Maps,  Svo,  2l8. 

The  STUDENT'S    HISTORY  of 

ENGLAND.     With  378  Illnstriitions.     Crown  Svo,  12s. 


By  Sir  JOHN  EVANS,  K.C.B. 
The  ANCIENT  STONE  IMPLE- 

MENTS.  WEAPONS,  and  ORNAMENTS  of  GREAT 
BRITAIN.  Second  Edition,  Revised.  With  637  Illus- 
trations.   Svo,  28s. 

By  PETER  M.  ROGET. 
THESAURUS   of    ENGLISH 

WORDS  and  PHRASES,  Classifieil  and  Arranged  s» 
as  in  Facilitate  the  Kxpres^ion  of  Ideas  and  Assist  im 
Litsrary  Coiiipdsition.    Crown  Svo,  10s.  6rt. 


By  MANDELL  CREIGHTON,  D.D., 

Lord  Bishop  ot  London. 
A   HISTORY   of    the   PAPACY, 

from  the  GREAT  SCHISM  to  the  SACK  of  ROMB, 
1378—1527.    6  vols.,  crown  Svo,  Os.  each. 


By  HENRY  THOMAS  BUCKLE. 

HISTORY  of  CI\  ILISATION  in 


WILLIAM      BLACKWOOD     k    SONS, 
Edinbukgh  and  Londok. 


By  Sir  T.  ERSKINE  MAY. 
The    CONSTITUTIONAL    HIS- 

TORY  of  ESGLAND  since  the  Accession  of  George  III., 
1700-1870.     3  vols,  8T0,  18». 


By  JOSEPH  GWILT. 

An  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  of  ARCHI- 

TECTURE.  Illustrated  with  more  than  1,100  Engrav- 
ings  on  Wood.  Revised  (1888),  with  Alterations  and 
Considerable  Additions,  liy  WYATT  PAPWORTH. 
Svo,  £2  12s.  6d. 

By  the  Right  Hon. 

ARTHUR  J.  BALFOUR,  M.P. 

The  FOUNDATIONS  of  BELIEF. 

Being  Notes  Introductory  to  the  Study  of  Theology. 
Svo,  128.  6d. 

By  JOHN  STUART  MILL. 

A    SYSTEM  of  LOGIC.     Crown 

8vo,  3a.  6d. 

POLITICAL   ECONOMY. 

POPULlR  EDlTfOy.    Crown  Svo,  3s.  8d. 
LIBRARY  hDITlOy.    2  vols.,  8to,  30s. 


LONCMAXS,    GREEN    &    CO.,    r.ondon,    New    York,    and    Bombay. 
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MR.    AUSTIN    DOBSON'S   WORKS. 


COLLECTED  POEMS.     Crown  8vo,  with  Portrait,  6s. 

"  No  gift  more  charming  than  these  '  Collected  Poems '  can  be  very  readily  conceived." 

Globe. 
THE    STORY  of  ROSINA,  and   other   Poems.      AVith  49   Illustrations 

by  HUGH  THOMSON.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 
Large  Paper  Edition,  printed  ou  hand-made  paper,  with  the  Illnstrations  on  Japan 
paper,  including  a  small  Portrait  oE  the  Author  by  William  Strang,  and  a  design  for  the 
Dedication  not  included  in  the  ordinary  Edition,  2l8.  net. 

THE    BALLAD   of    BEAU    BROCADE,    and   other   Poems   of  the 

Eighteenth    Century,    with    60    Illustrations,    by    HUGH    THOMSON.      Eleventh 
Thousand.    Uniform  with  "  The  Story  of  Rosina.'*    Crown  8vo,  5s. 

PROVERBS  in  PORCELAIN.   With  25  Illustrations  by  Bernard  Paktkidge 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 


Large  Paper  Edition, 


'iih  "  The  Story  of  Rosina."  Only  a  few  left  at  21s.  net. 


OLD  WORLD  IDYLLS,  and  other  Verses.     With  Frontispiece.    Eleventh 

Edition.     Elzevir  8vo,  bs. 

A  new  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition  of 

WILLIAM    HOGARTH.       With     Bibliography,     Portrait    of    Hogarth,    and 
numerous  Illustrations  from  his  Works.    Royal  8vo,  123.  ° 


RECENT     FICTION. 

DOWN  by  the  SDWANEE  RIVER.    ByAuBHETHopwooo.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

A  Tale  of  adventure  and  i  omauoe  among  the  orange  plantations  of  Florida. 

"  The  story  is  strong  and  iiicturesque,  full  of  shrewd  observation,  not  without  humour, 
and  not  without  pathos.  -  Daily  Graphic. 

MARCOS  WARWICK-ATHEIST.    By  Alice  M.  Dale.    Crown  Svo   6s. 

A  novel  dealing  with  the  Criminal  Law  of  England.  ' 

A  STORY  OF  THE  BRilXTE  COUNTRY. 

A  MAN    of  the    MOORS.      By  Halliwell  Sutcliffe,    Author  of   "The 
Eleventli  Commandment."    Crown  8to,  0^. 

A  GREAT  CANADIAN  HISTORICAL  NOVEL. 
THE   FORGE  in  the  FOREST.      By  Profe'i-or  Charles   G.   D.    Roberts. 

^^  Crown  8vo,  6s.  "(\  uh  Seven  FuluPase  Illustrations  by  HeorySandham,  R.C.A. 
„„ J' Jk'^ ,'"'?''  ™''^'  ''8  'ecommended  to  al:  readers  as  a  good  exciting  story  written  with  a 
nSi?P»lw'''f"'"%r'l  ''''■^'rl'y  ^'"■.^'^  '^''ders  who  love  a  study  of  fresh  woods  and 
IL.t-^J^S,  •,.  T  ^^  '^'"^  °*  ""'^  mtimatealike  hy  collection  of  traditions  and  by  personal 
•  nni,^,^J  ni  ,';:«"■  «'^i""=s-  I'  "as  Professor  Roberts  who  wrote  the  celebrated  roem  for 
Domuiion  Day.'"— Douglas  SLiDEiriuthe  Litii-a  y  World. 


AN  ANTHOLOGY  OP  ROMANCE. 
THE  GARDEN  of  ROMANCE  :  being  a  Collection  of  the  Best  Short  Stories 
ot  all  Ages  and  Countries.     Edited  by  ERNEST  RHYS.    With  a  Cover  Design  by 
Laurence  Housman.    Fcap.  4to,  cloth  gilt,  es.  ^"="611  uj 

o„.i  ™?.°'!f- ''!}'"  "■^"'^  m,^^^  masterpieces  withont  feeling  glad  to  have  them  in  good  print 

''"d  pretty  binding They  can  iiitcre.st  the  general  reade?,  improve  the  taste  of  theyoung 

and  refresh  the  memory  of  the  older  generation."-^«ie«««m.  i.ne young, 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "ASTECK'S  MADONNA." 

THE  WAY  of  the  WIND.     By  Charles  Kennett  Burrow.     Crown  Svo, 

"  Infinitely  pathetic.    The  finale  is  original  and  unexpected."— PaiZ  Mall  Gazette. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "THE  SPELL  OP  URSULA." 

THE  FAULT  of  ONE.     By  Effie  Adelaide  Rowlands.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

",  ^f"'  whole  novel  does  the  author  ere  lit."-  Times. 


'  The  whole  book  is  well  balanced  and  shows  1 


i  insight  into  human  nature." 

Standard. 


By  Frank  Podmore.     Demy  Svo, 


STUDIES  in  PSYCHICAL  RESEARCH, 

with  Plans  and  Illustrations,  12s. 
■•  The  book  is  a  valuable  one  in  many  ways,  and  particularly  for  the  reassurance  it 
gives  as  to  the  methods  of  the  Society  of  which  Mr.  Podmore  is  a  member." 

Perthshire  Adviser. 
THE    PHILOSOPHY    OF    HEGEL. 

THE  WISDOM  and  RELIGION  of  a  GERMAN  PHILOSOPHER:  being 

o.'t'',^'.",?™"™^''^'"''"*  °f  lif^l^ei-    Translated  and  arranged  by  ELIZABETH  S 
HALDANE.    With  a  Portrait.    Crown  Svo,  6s.  ijua.ii  o. 

A  WINDOW  in   LINCOLN'S  INN,  and  WHAT  was  SEEN  WITHIN 

and  WITHOUT.     By  ADDISON  M'LEOD.     Fcap.  Svo,  5s. 

INTERNATIONAL  SCIENTIFIC  SERIES. 

THE  ELEMENTS  of  HYPNOTISM.  The  Inducion.  the  Phenomena,  and 
L/  H-^rr."*^'  °f  Hyi>°0S's-  By  RALPH  H.  VINCENT.  With  ir  Illustrations, 
feecond  Edition.    Revised  and  Enlarged.    Crown  Svo,  5s. 

HAWTHORNE'S  FIRST  DIARY.  AVith  an  Account  of  its  Discovery  and 
16mo  3f:*'ed.^J^  PICKARD,  Author  of  "  The  Life  of  John  Greenleaf  Whiitier." 


London : 

KEGAX  PAUL,  TEENCU,  TRUBNER  &  CO.,  Ltd, 

Paternostkr  House,  CuAitiNo  Oeoss  Road,  W.C. 


MACMILLAN    &    CO.'S    BOOKS 

Suitable  for  Christmas  Presents. 


TENTH   THOUSAND. 

ALFRED  LORD    TENNYSON: 


a  Memoir.     By 


HIS  SON.    With  Photogravure  Portraits  of  Lord  Tennyson,  Lady  TennySk,..,  _„. , 
Facsimiles  of  Portions  of  Poems ;  and  Illustrations  after  Pictures  by  G.  F.  WattsI 
Richard  Doyle,   Biscombe  Gardner,  &c. 


HUGH  THOMSON'S  NEW  VOLUME. 

MANSFIELD    PARE.     By  Jane  Austen 


With 


40  Illustrations  by  HUGH  THOMSON  and  an  Introduction  by  AUSTIN  DOBSON. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  uncut  edges,  38.  6d.    "Peacock  "  Edition,  cloth  elepant,  5s. 

[Illusteated  Standaed  NovEts. 
LITER ATURE.—'*  The  drawings  are  fall  of  buniour  and  firm  delightful  studies  in 
dress  and  furniture." 

NEW    BOOK    BY    RUDYARD    KIPLING. 

Fifteenth  Thousand.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

"CAPTAINS    COURAGEOUS."    A  Story  of  the 

Grand  Banks.    By  RUDYARD  KIPLING.     Illustrated  by  I.  W.  TABER. 
GBA  PHIC.—"  There  should  not  be  a  i 
DAILY  NEWS.—"  As  we  follow  the 
he  describes." 


WITH   ILLUSTKATIONS  BY  JOSEPH  PENNELL  AND  HUGH 
THOMSON. 

Extra  crown  Svo,  68. 

HIGHWAYS    and    BYWAYS    in    DEVON    and 

CORNWALL.      By    ARTHUR    H.    NORWAY.      With    Illustrations    by    JOSEPH 

PKNNELL  and  HUGH  THOMSON. 
DAILY  CHRONICLE.—''  So  delightful  that  we  would  gladly  fill  columns  with  extracts 

were  space  as  elastic  as  imagination The  test  is  excellent;  the  illustrations  of  it  are 

even  better," 


Fcap.  8vo,  antique  paper,  cloth  el^^gaul 

AUCASSIN   and   NIGOLETTE : 


.  6d. 


an  Old  French 


Love  Story.  Edited  and  Translated  by  FRANCIS  WILLIAM  BOURDILLON,  M.A. 
Second  Edition,  the  Text  Collated  afresh  with  the  MS.  at  Paris,  the  Translation 
Revised,  and  the  Introduction  Re-written. 

FOR    PRINCE    and    PEOPLE:    a  Tale  of   Old 

Genoa.     By  E.  K.  SANDERS. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  F.  MARION  CRAWFORD. 

CORLEONE :  a  Tale  of  Sicily.    In  2  vols.,  globe 

8vo,  12s. 
PUNCH. — "  The  reader's  interest  in  the  story,  roused  at  the  commencement,  grows  iu 
intensity  as  the  plot  is  artistically  developed  to  its  climax.     Mr.  Crawfmd  s  pictures  of 
Italian  scenery  are  perfect,  and  his  characters  belonging  to  the  Roman  Society  with  which 
he  has  familiarised  us  in  so  many  of  his  books  are  hving  beings  before  our  eyesj" 


NEW   AND   CHEAPER   EDITION. 

Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

ADAM    JOHNSTONE'S    SON.      By  F.   Marion 

CR.4WF0RD,  Author  of  "  Sant'  Ilario,"  "  Don  Orsino,"  &c. 
SPEAK  SB. — "  A  book  to  be  enjoyed  by  everybody." 

MRS.  MOLESWOKTH'S   NEW  VOLUME. 

MISS  MOUSE  and  her  BOYS.     By  Mrs.  Moles- 

WORTH.    With  lUuatrations  by  LESLIE  BROOKE.   Crown  Svo,  cloth  elegant,  4s.  6d. 
SPECTATOR. — "  Our  readers  know  how  Mrs.  Molesworth  deals  with  a  subject  of  this 

kind.      It  suits  her  powers  exactly.      No  one  can  describe  child-life  better A  very 

pleasant  little  story." 

SECOND  EDITION.— Fcap.  Svo,  5s. 

SKETCHES  of  RURAL  LIFE,  and  Other  Poems. 

By  FRANCIS  LUCAS. 
PALL  MALL  G^ifTSTTi;.—"  Mr.  Lucas  dedicates  his  book  to  '  all  lovers  of  the  rural 
life  ot  Old   England."      Certainly  all  lovers  of  that  will  thank  him  for   his  delightful 
sketches  :  and  who,  worthy  of  openinfr  a  book  of  verse,  is  not  a  lover  of  the  rural  life  of  Old 
Kngland  ?  " 

ALICE'S     ADVENTURES    in    WONDERLAND. 

By  LEWIS  CARROLL.      With  42  Illustrations  by  JOHN  TENNIEL.      Eighty-sixth 
Thousand.    Extra  crown  Svo,  (is.  net. 

THROUGH  the   LOOKING  GLASS,  and  WHAT 

ALICE  FOUND  THERE.     Bv  LEWIS  CARROLL.     With  60  lUuslrations  by  JOHN 
TENNIEL.     Sixty-lirst  Thousand.    Extra  crown  Svo,  Os.  net. 
•.•These  Editi-iis  of  ALICE    and    LOOKING-GLA.SS    arc    printed  from 
entirely  New  Type,  and  New  Electros  '"rom  the  Original  Woodblocks. 


Demy  4to,  8s.  6d.  net. 

SINGING  VERSES  for  CHILDREN.    Words  by 

LYDIA   A.  COONLEY.      Pictures    bv  ALICE    K.  TYLER.      Music   by   ELEANOR 
SMITH,  JESSIE  L.  GAYNOR,  F.  W.  ROOT,    F.  H.  AIKINSON,  .Tun. 


MACMILLAN    &    CO.,    Ltd.,    London. 
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CHATTO&WINDUS'S^  NEW  BOOKS. 

Now  ready,  crown  8to,  cloth,  gilt  top,  08. 

MORE  TRAMPS  ABROAD 

By  MARK  TWAIN",  Author  of  "  A  Tramp  Abroad." 
"You  may  open  the  volume  wherever  you  please,  sure  to  find  some- 
thing to  amu^e  you.    This  is  the  observant,  humorous,    witty,    and 
wise  record  of  a  lecturing  tramp  round  the  world,  starting  from  Paris 
for  New  York." — fhiUy  Newii. 


Crow^n  8vo,  buckrnm,  gilt  top,  6s. 

THIS      LITTLE      WORLD. 

By    DAVID    CHRISTIE    MURRAY, 

Author  nf  *'.In«eph's  Coat/^ 

Crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  lis. 

BY    THE    RISE    OF    THE    RIVER; 

Tales  and  Sketches  in  South  Tynedale. 

B7  AUSTIN  CLARE, 

Author  of  "  For  the  Love  of  a  Lass,"'  &c. 

"  Decidedly  able  deBcriptions  of  life  as  it  used  to  be Mr.  Austit 

Clare  writes  well,  and  wich  deep  feeling  for  Soath  Tynedale    and   it; 
people." — Glasgow  Herald. _^ 


TALES  from  the  VELD.     By  Ernest 

GLANVILLE.      With   12    Ulustrations   by  M.   Nisbet. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Sa.  6d. 


"For  hun 
with  the  best. 
quisitelv  funn> 
struggle  for  nuts 


the  collection  may  hold  its  < 
Peaceful  William.'  the  goat,  is 
if  tlie  stories  pathos   and  hum 


THE   DRAM  SHOP  (LASSOMMOIR). 

By  EMILE  ZOLA.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3s.  6d. 
"  A  realistic  story  which,  for  iateusity  of  interest,  has  never  been 
Borpassed.  "—People. 


THE  WITCH- WIFE.    By  Sarah  Tytler. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  38. 6d. 
*'  The  spell  of  witchcraft  and  the  spell  of  love  are  blended  cunningly 
together  in  this  vigorous  roinauce."— Leeds  Mercury. 


THE   THREE    DISGRACES,  &c.     By 


de  force  of  striking  a  note  of  originality 
theme. . ,  .Thepriaiary  idea— that  of  three  beautiful  women  masquerad- 
ing'as  questiouable  characters  in  order  to  shield  a  proscribed  husband 
and  father,  is  excellent." — Daily  Mail. 

THE    EXPRESS~MESSENGER,   and 

other  Tale^  of  the  Rail.     By  CY  WARMAX.     Crown 

8vo,  cloth,  3s.  fJd. 

"  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  be  au  engiueman  in  older  to  appreciate 

tbe  sinRular  fasciuatiou  of  these  tales^some  weird  ai  d  horrible  enough 

to  challenge  Poe,  and  some  rude  and  strong  and  technical  enough  to 

rival  Kipling."— J/omifii7  Leader. 

HALL    OAI N E 'S  1nI0 VELST 

Crow       vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd.  each  ;  post  8vo,  boards, 
2s.  each  ;  cloth  limp,  2».  6d.  each. 

THE      73EMSTER  :  a  Romance  of  the 

Isleo         !i:. 

THE  SHADOW  of  a  CRIME. 
A  SON  of  HAGAR. 

*.*  Al8o  LiiiKARY  Editions  of  THE  DEEMSTER  and 
THE  SHADuw  of  a  CRIUE,  reset  in  new  type,  and 
bound  uniform  with  "  The  ChriHtiaii,"  6s.  each. 

THREE  PARTNERS ;  or^the  Big  Strike 

on  Heavy  Tree  Hill.    By  BHET  HARTK.    With  8  Illus- 
trations by  J.  (iulich.     Crown  hto,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Od. 

NEW  THREE-AND-SIXPENNY   NOVELS. 


^^Bua?^'     ^^   KOBERT  THECITVofREFDGE    By 
lUTERFERENCE.   ByB.M.  ^^^^R  BK.AXT. 

cUdKKU.  A  Racing   rubber.    By 
A  THIRD  PERSON.    By  B.  HA"  i.KV  smart. 

THK   nnFp'.l'>.   PHD      T,  THE  CRUCIFORM  MARK 

(i    A    JIFNTV*  I  Uji'll'AKULI  STKl'HKNS 

PETER'S    WIFE.    By  Mrs.    THE  SUICIDE  CiUB.    By 

HUNGKIUMltl).  '  R.  L.  STh\  LNSON, 

DR.  RUMSKVS  PATIENT     AN  KASY  GOING  FELLOW 


By  L.  T.  MEAKli. 


ULI.^ 


SHAKESPEARE    the    BOY.        With 

Sketches  of  the  Uomo  and  School  Life,  the  Games  and 
Sports,  the  Manners,  Custom",  and  Folklore  of  the 
Time.  By  Dr.  WILLIAM  J.  ROLFE.  With  42  Illus- 
traiions.    Crown  Kvo,  cloth,  3a.  Od. 

WESTMINSTER.    By  Walter"  Besant. 

(Uniform  with  the  Cheap  Edition  of"  LONDON.")  With 
au  EtchiiiK  by  K.  S.  Walker,  K.P.E.,  and  120  Illustra- 
tions by  w.  Patten  and  others.  Cheaper  Edition.  Demy 
Hv.i.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

THE  LIFE  of  J.  M.  W.  TURNER,  R.A. 

Founded  on  Letters  and  Papers  furnished  by  his 
Friends  and  Fellow-Academicians.  By  WALTER 
THOR.MBUUY.  WitU  8  Illustrations  in  Colours  and  2 
W.iodcms.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  8vo 
cloth,  3b.  6d.  ' 


Um^u:  CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  111,  St. Martin'8  Lane,  W.C. 


JOHN    LANE'S    LIST. 

Ready  Next  Week.    Mr.  WILLIAM  WATSON'S  New  Book. 

THE  HOPE  OF  THE  WORLD,  AND  OTHER   POEMS. 

Fcap.  8yo,  Ss.  6d.   not. 


POEMS   (with  which   is  incorporated  Christ  in   Hades). 

By  STEPHEX  PHILLIPS.     Crown  Svo,   4s.  Oi.  net.  [lieaily  Shortly. 


GIFT  BOOKS. 

READY     NEXT     WEEK. 

ALL    THE    WAY    TO    FAIRY- 

LAND.  By  EVELYN  SHARP.  With  8  Coloured  Illus- 
trations and  Cover  by  Mi*a.  Percy  Dearmer.  Uniform 
with  "  Wymps."    Small  -tto,  Gs. 

KING  LONGBEARD:  Fairy 

Tales.  By  BARRINGTON  MACGREGOR.  With  over 
100  Illustrations  by  Charles  Robinson.     Small  4to,es. 

THE   CHILD   WHO   WILL 

NEVER  GROW  OLD.  By  K.  DOUGLAS  KING, 
Author  of  "The  Scripture  Reader  of  St.  Mark's." 
Crown  Svo,  6s. 

NOW    READY. 

LONDON:    as    seen    by   C.    D. 

GIBSON.  Fifty-five  Large  Cartoons  Uniform  with 
"Drawiuffs"  and  "Pictures  of  People,"  by  the  same 
Artist.    Oblong  folio,  12  in.  by  18  in.,  20s. 

THE    PEOPLE    OF   DICKENS. 

By  C.  D.  GIBSON.  Six  Large  Photogravures.  Proof 
Impressions  from  Plates,  iu  a  Portfolio,  20s. 

PICTURES  OF  PEOPLE.  Eighty- 

five  Large  Cartoons  by  C.  D.  GIBSON.  Oblong  folio, 
20s. 

DRAWINGS.      Eighty-five    large    Car- 
toons by  0.  D.  GIBSON.    Oblong  folio,  20s. 

IN  VANITY  FAIR.  Seventy  Large  Car- 
toons by  A.  B.  WEYZELL.    Oblong  toUo,  20s. 

LULLABY   LAND:     Poems  for 

Children.  Bv  EUGEVE  FIELD,  Edited  with  an  Intro- 
duction  by  KENNETH  GRAHAME.  With  200  Illus- 
trations  by  Charles  Robinson.  Uncut  or  gilt  edges. 
Grown  Svo,  Gs. 

THE  MAKING  OF  MATTHIAS. 

By  J.  S.  FLETCHER,  Author  of  "Life  in  Arcadia," 
Ac.  With  over  tO  Illustrations  and  Decorations  by 
Lucy  Kemp-Welch.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

BY     WALTER    CRANE. 

CINDERELLA'S    PICTURE- 

BOOK.  CimtaininK— 1.  CINDERELLA.  2.  PDSS  IN 
BOOTS.  3.  VALENTINE  and  OftSON.  Re-issuc  with 
New  Cover  Design,  End  Papers,  and  newly-written 
Preface.  The  Three  bound  in  1  vol.  with  a  decorative 
cloth  cover,  -is.  6d.  ;  separately.  Is.  each  part. 

THE  CHILDREN.    By  Alice  Met- 

NELL.     Fcap.  Svo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

THE   COLOUR  OF   LIFE.     By 

ALICE  MEYMELL.     Fcap.  svo,  3s.  lid.  net. 

THE  RHYTHM  OF  LIFE.     By 

ALICE  MEVNELL.     Fcap.  Svo,  :!s.  (id.  net. 

THE  GOLDEN  AGE.    By  Kenneth 

GRAHAME.     Crown  Svo,  3s.  fld.  net. 

A   CHILD'S   GARDEN  OF 

VERSED.  By  ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVKNSON.  With 
over  150  fllustrations  hy  Charles  Robinson,  Crown 
Svo,  5s.  net. 

THE    HAPPY  EXILE.     By  H.  D. 

LOWRY.  With  U  Etchings  liy  E.  Philip  Pimlott. 
Crown  svo,  tis. 

THE  FLIGHT  OF  THE  KING. 

A  Full,  True,  and  Particular  Account  of  the  escape  of 
his  Most  Sacred  Maiesty  King  Oharlen  \l.  after  tho 
Battle  of  Worcester.  By  ALLAN  FEA.  Wiih  16 
Portraits  in  Photogravure  and  nearly  100  other  Illustra- 
tions.    21s.  ncT, 

THE  COMPLEAT  ANGLER.  By 

IZAAK  WALTON  and  CHAS.  COTTON.  Edited  by 
RicHAitD  Lk  Gali,i?:kme.  With  nearly  250  Illustrations 
by  Edml>u  II.  New.    Fcap.  4to,  bucki-am,  15s.  net. 

KEMBLE'S  COONS  :  30  Draw- 


NEW  AND  RECENT  POETRY. 
THE  COMING  OF  LOVE,  and 

Other  Poems.  By  THEODORE  WATTS-DUNTON 
Crown  Svo,  Ss  net. 

THE    FAIRY    CHANGELING, 

and  Other  Poems.  By  DORA  SIGERSON  (Mrs. 
Clement  Shorter).     Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

THE    EARTH    BREATH,    and 

other  Poems.       By  A.    E.,  Author    of    "  Homeward  : 
I  Songs  by  the  Way."     Square  32mo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

SELECTED  POEMS  of  JAMES 

CLARENCE  MANGAN.  With  a  Biographical  and 
Critical  Preface  by  LOUISE  IMOGEN  GUINEY. 
Crown  Svo,  .5s.  net. 

LYRICS.     By  .John  B.  Tabb.     Uniform 

with  the  Author's  Poems.     Square  32mo,  4s.  6d.  net. 

POEMS.      By    F.    B.   Monky   Coutts. 

Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

SONGS  FROM  PRUDENTIUS 

By  ERNEST  GILLIAT  SMITH.     Pott  «o,  is.  net. 

POEMS.     By  Col.  John  Hay  (American 

Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  St.  James).  Including 
"Pike  County  BaUaOs."  Authorised  Edition,  witn 
Photogravure  Portrait  after  Hollyer.  Crown  Svo, 
48.  Od.  net. 

POEMS.     By  Alice  Meynell.     Fcap. 

Svo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

POEMS.     By  Francis  Thompson.    Pott 

Ito,  5s.  net.  IFoui-th  Edition. 

RECENT  FICTION. 
FANTASIAS.     By  George  Egerton. 

Crown  Svo,  3s.  Od. 

WHEN    ALL    MEN    STARVE  : 

Showing  how  England  hazarded  her  Naval  Supremacy 
and  the  Horrors  which  followed  the  Interruption  of 
her  Food  Supply.     By  CHARLES  GLEIG.     3s.  ed. 

DERELICTS.     By  W.  J.  Locke, 

Author  of  "  At  the  Gate  of  Samaria."     6s. 

THE  TREE  OF  LIFE.    By  Netta 

SYRETT,  Author  of  "  Nobody's  Fault."    6s. 

THE    MAKING    OF    A    PRIG. 

By  EVELYN  SHARP,  Author  of  "  Wj-nips  "  and  "  At 
the  Relton  Arms."    6s. 

MAX.     By  Julian  Croskey.     6s. 
MIDDLE   GREYNESS.    By  A.  J. 

DAWSON,  Author  of  "Mere  Sentiment."     6s. 

SYMPHONIES.      By  (iEORGE  Eger- 
ton.   6^. 

THE    QUEST    3F   THE    GOL- 

DEN  Gllil,  :  a  R  .  rince.  By  RICHARD  I.E  GAL- 
LIENNE.    6s.  I  Fifth  Editiim. 

PATIENCE    SPARHAWK    AND 


KING    NOANETT:    a  Story  of 

Devon  Settlers  in  Old  Virginia  and  the  Massa 
chusetts  Bay.  By  F.  J.  STl.MSON.  With  12  Full-Page 
Illustrations  by  Henry  Sandham.     6s. 

CECILIA.     By  Stanley  V.  Makoweu, 

Author  of  "  The  Mirror  of  Music."    5s. 

A  CHILD   IN    THE   TEMPLE. 


DEATH,   THE   KNIGHT,  AND 

THE  LADY  ■  A  Gho:.t  Story.     By  H.  De  VERE  STAC- 
POOLE,  Author  of  "  Pierrot."    3b.  td. 


Illustrated    Cclalogucs  post  jree  to   a^iy   luldrcsi   on   application, 
THE      BODLEY     HEAD,     Vigo     Street,      London,      W. 
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SOMID    OF 


GARDNER,  DARTON  &  CO.'S 


BLACKIE  &  SON'S 

NEW     ILLUSTRATED     STORY     BOOKS. 


NEW    BOOKS. 


A  new  edition  ready  in  a  few  days.     Large  crown  8vo,  printed  on  superfine  paper, 

gUt  top,  6s. 

A  companion  Tolume  to  Jlr.  Crockett's  ever  popular  '•  Sweetheart  Travellers." 

SIR    TOADY     LION     and     General 

NAPOLEON     SMITH.      An    Improving    History   for  Old  Boys, 
Young  Bovs,  Good  Boys.  Bad   Bovs,  Big   Bn\i>,  Little   Boys,  Cow  Boys, 
and  Tom  Boys.     By  S.  R.  CROCKETT.     With  numerous  Illustrations 
by  Gordon  Browne,  K.I. 
"  WTien  we  say  '  Sir  Toady  Lion  '  is  one  of  the  most  d  Hghlful  stories  we  have 
ever  read,  we  are  still  short  of  the  mark.^' — Daily  Chronicle. 
"Distinctly  the  best  book  of  the  season." — Daily  Mail. 

"  Cleverly  and  char  mi'^gly  illustrated  by  Mr.  Gordon  Browne.  One  of  the  most 
popular  yfc-books  of  the  year." — Scotsman. 

NICCOLINA  NICCOLINI.    By  the  Authoi  of 

■'Mdlle  Mori,"  &c.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  6s. 
'*  GirU  run  read  this   volntne   with  impanity  and  advantage.      The  author  has 
II  ihorouijh  kiiowledye  of  Italian  character." — Morning  Post. 

STORIES  from  the  FAERIE  QUEENE. 

By  MARY  MACLEOD,  With  Introduction  by  Professor  HALES. 
lUustrattd  by  A.   G.   Walker,  Sculptor.       Large  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

**  Without  exception  the  most  admirable  hook  of  the  kind  which  we  have  seen  this 
season.  The  tales  themstlves  from  Spenser's  iniinitable  alhgory  are  daintily  and 
vividly  told^  and  the  glamour  of  the  old   romance  rtsts  on  each  picturesque  passing 

page The  book  is  heautifallu p*oduced^  and  ought  to  satisfy   the   most  fastidious 

and  exacting  taste  " — Leeds  Mercdhy. 

SONG     FLOWERS:    from   '-A  Child's   Garden 

of  Verses"  By  ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENoOX.  Set  to  Music  by 
KATHARINE  M.  RAMSAY.  Introduction  by  S.  R.  CROCKETT. 
Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne,  R.I.  Demy  4to,  fancy  boards,  printed 
on  auperline  paper,  7s.  6d. 

**  The  settings  have  the  same  unconscious  charm  as  the  poems^  together  with 
such  grace  and  distinction  of  style  as  prove  the  ivriter  to  he  a  musician  of  taste 
and  high  accompliahmeut.  The  illustrations  are  exceedingly  pretty,  and  are  an 
additional  attraction  to  one  of  the  prettiest  gift-books  of  the  year. " — Times. 

"A  charming  gift." — Punch. 


ZIGZAG 


Printed  i 

FABLES. 


Colours,  53. 

By   J.    A. 


Shepherd. 


"  Delightful  and  original.     Nobody  since  tie  time  of  Caldeeolt  has  put  more  fun 
into  pictures  of  animals  than  this  genial  draughtsman." — Scotsman. 


GARDNER,    DARTON    &    CO.,  Paternoster  Buildings,    London. 


THE  FINEST  LITERARY  RENDEZVOUS   IN 
THE  WORLD. 

39,    CHARING    CROSS     ROAD,     LONDON,     W.C. 
(One    Minute    from    Trafalgar   Square). 

Messrs.  R.  S.  NICHOLS,  Ltd.,  have  the  honour  to  announce  that 
their  splendidly  appointed  LITERARY  RENBEZVOUS  {which 
is  ivithout  douM  the  finest  and  the  most  luxurious  and  delightful 
Literary  Lounge  ever  planned)  is  noto  OPEN  BAILY  {admission 
free)  from  10  a.m.  to  7. SO  p.m.  {Saturdays  included). 


Now  ready,  8vo,  price  16a. 

THE      SECRET     OF    HEGEL. 

Being  the  Hegelian  System  in  Origin,  Primiple,  Form,  and  Matter. 

By   JAS.    HUTCHISON   STIRLING,  LL.D.  Kdin. 

New  Edition,  Unabridged,  but  carefully  Revised. 

Edinburgh:  Oliybk  &•  Botd  ;  London:  Simpk.k,  Mabshaii.,  Hamilton  i  Co.,  Ltd. 


BY    G.    A.    HENTY. 

WITH  FREDERICK  the  GREAT 


a  Tale  of  the 


J  Illustratious  by  Wal  Paget,  and  Maps.    Crown  > 
''A  vivid,  picturesque,  and  moving  story." — Daily  Tthgrapli. 

WITH    MOORE   at  CORUNNA.    With  12   Page 

Illustrations  by  Wal  Paget.    CroNvii  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  oliviue  edges,  t>s. 
"This  is  a  very  spirited  story,  well  worttiy  to  be  ranked  with  the  best  of  Mr.  Henty's 
work."  —Spectator. 

A  MARCH  on  LONDON :  being  a  Story  of  Wat 

Tyler's  Insurrection.    With  8  Page  Illustrations  by  W.  H.  Margetson.    Crown  Svo, 
cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  5s.  t^^^l^MWN*** 

*' The  exciting  episodes  of  a  pictm-esque  period  lose  nothing^in  the. narration,  and  are 
full  of  interest."— fTor/t/. 


BY  A.  J.    CHURCH. 

LORDS    of    the    WORLD :     a 

Tale  of  the  Fall  of  Carthage  and  Corinth. 
With  13   Page    Illustrations   by  Ralph 
Peacock.      Crown    8vu,  cloth  elegant, 
olivine  edges,  Cs. 
"  The  volume  is  an  ideal  Christmas  pre- 
sent for  boys,  and  may  teach  a  great  deal 
in  a  very  agreeable  way  to  many  of  their 
elders."— Record, 

BY  HERBERT  HAYENS. 

PARIS   AT  BAY:    a  Story  of 

the  Siege  and  the  Commune.      With  8 
Page  Illustrations  bv  Stanley  L.  Wood. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges, 
5s. 
"A  capitftl  story  of  the  siege  of  the  Com- 


BY  GORDON  STABLES. 

THE      NAVAL     CADET :      a 

Story  of  Adventure  on  Land  and  Sea. 
With  6  Page  Illustrations  by  William 
Rainey,  R.I.  Crown,  8vo,  cloth  elegant, 
3s.  6d. 
"  A  lively,  spirited  story  of  adventure 
upon  land  and  sea." — World. 

"One  of  those  dashing  stories  of  adven- 
ture in  which  this  author  delights." 

Graphic. 
BY  EDGAR   PICKERING. 

A     STOUT     ENGLISH    BOW- 

MAN  :  being  a  Story  of  Chivalry  m  the 
Days    of    Henry    III.      With    6    Page 
Illustrations  by  W.  S.  Stacey.      Crown 
8vo,  cloth  elegant,  3s.  6(1. 
*'  The  story  affords  a  good  picture  of  the 
times,  and  is  full  of  interest  and  adventure." 
atandard. 
*'  There  is  something  unusually  attractive 
about  Mr.  Edgar  Pickering's  style,  and  his 
atory  has  onlv  to  be  read  to  be  thoroughly 
enjoyed." — World, 


BY  ROBERT  LEIGHTON. 

THE      GOLDENi     GALLEON  : 

being  a  Narrative  of  the  Adventures  of 
Master  Gilbert  Oglander,  and  of  how  in 
the  year  1591  he  Foueht  under  the 
gallant  Sir  Richard  Grenville  in  the 
great  Pea  Fight  off  Flores  on  bnaid  Her 
Majesty's  Ship  •'  The  Revenge."  With 
8  Page  Illustrations  by  Willinm  Rainey, 
R.I.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegat>t,  5s. 

"This  well-cont-tructed    and   lively  t  is - 
torical  romance." — Spectator. 
"  This  attractive  story." 

Daily  Telegraph. 

BY  KIRK  MUNROE. 

WITH  CROCKETT  and  BOW  IE : 

a  Tale  of  Texas.  With  8  Page  lUuFtra- 
tions  by  Victor  Perard.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  Es. 

**  This  is  in  every  sense  one  of  the  best 
books  for  boys  that  have  been  produced 
Quring  the  present  publishing  season." 

Spectator. 
**  Mr.  Munroe  knows  his  ground  well,  and 
his  book  has  a  historical  value,  as  well  as  a 
strong  attraction  as  a  story." 

I*all  Mall  Gazette, 

BY  CHARLES  W.  WHISTLER. 

KING    OLAFS    KINSMAN:  a 

Story  of  the  Last  Saxon  Struggle 
against  the  Danes  in  the  Days  of  Iron- 
side and  Cnut.  With  6  Page  Illustra- 
tions by  W.  H.  Margetson.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  elegant,  oliviue  edges,  is. 

"A  capital  picture  of  those  rude  times, 

and  teems  with  life  and   incident,  to  say 

nothing  of  the  care  for  historical  accuracy." 

Graphic. 

"  A  brightly  written  picture  of  the  last 

Saxon  struggle  against  the  Danes." 

Fail  Mall  Gazette. 


FINELY     ILLUSTRATED    CHILDREN'S     BOOKS. 

RED  APPLE   and  SILVER  BELLS;    a   Book  of 

Verse  for  Children  of  All  Ages.     By  HAMISH  HENDRY.     Every  page  is  decorated 

with   charming    Illustrations    by    Alice    B.    Woodward,    amounting   in   all   to   over 

One  Hundred  and  Fifty.     Sijuare  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  gilt  edges,  Os. 

•*  A  book  of  verso  which  will  assuredly  delight  all  youngsters,  and  the  illustrations  reflect 

the  utmost  credit  on  the  taste  and  ingenuity  of  Miss  Alice  Woodward."— i>a/7i/  Telegraph. 

ADVENTURES  in  TOYLAND.     By   Edith   King 

HALL.    With  8  Page  Pictures  printed  in  Colour,  and  70  Btack-aud-'White  lUustraf  inns 
throughout  the  Text,  by  Alice  B.  Woodward.    Crown  4to,  decorated  cloth  beards, 
gilt  edges,  OS. 
"  One  of  the  tunuiest  as  well  as  one  of  the  daintiest  books  ot  the  season." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

JUST  FORTY  WINKS ;  or,  The  Droll  Adventures 

of  DavieTrot.    By  HAMISH  HENDRY.     With  70  humorous  lUustrations  by  Gertrude 

M.  Bradley.    Square  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  gilt  edges,  6s. 
"The  illustrations  are  as  delightful  fta  the  story  itae\f."—Wistmins'er  liudyet. 
"  Fall  of  capital  child's  fuu,  and  is  delightfully  illustrated  by  Miss  Bridlev." 

_    Murk  and  White. 

BLACKIE'S  HALF-CROWN  SERIES. 

NBff  VOLUMES.     Cloth  elegant. 
Illustrated. 

A  Daughter  of  Erin.   By  Violet 

G.  FINNY. 

Nell's  School  Days. 

GETHEN. 

The  Luck  of  the  Eardleys. 

SHEILA  E.  BRAINE. 

Picked  up  at  Sea.      By   J.    0. 

HUTCHESON. 

The  Search  for  the  Talisman. 

HENRY  FEITH.     Now  Edition. 


By   H.   F. 

By 
By 

By 


BLAGKIES  TWO-SHILLINC  SERIES. 


Tommy  the   Adventurous. 

S.  E.  CARTWRIGHT. 


By 


Some  Other  Childiea. 

GETHEN. 

That    Merry    Cr  ew. 

ENCE  COOilBE. 


ByH.  F. 
By  Flor- 


Sir    Wilfrid's    Grandson. 

GERALDINE  MOCKLEB. 


By 


Also  NEW  STOHY  BOOKS  at  Is.  6d.,  Is.,  9d.,  and  6d. 


BLACKIE  a.-  SON'S  A'ew    Calaloyue    of  Books    suitable  for    Presentation,    School 
Prizes,  Bewanis,  Jjc,  sent  post  free  on  application. 

London:    BL.iCKIE    ic    SON,    Limiteo,    Old    Bailey. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS,  LTD., 

WATFORD,  LONDON. 
PSEUDO-PHILOSOPHY 

AT  THE  EN])  OF  THE 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

By    HUGH    MORTIMER    CECIL. 

lOs.   net. 
A  Vigorous  Pefutation  of  the  well-known  Pseudo- 
Philosophical  Works:    "So-ial  Evolution "    (Kidd), 
"The   Ascent   of    Man"    (Drummond),    and    "The 
Eoundations  of  Belief"  (Balfour) 


THE    DYNAMICS 

OF    RELIGION: 

ji.n  Essay  in  English  Culture  History. 
By  M.  W.  WISEMAN. 

7s.  6d.  net. 

This  work  is  a  concise  History  of  the  Keligious  Lie 
from  Henry  VIII.  to  our  Times. 

Part  I.  deals  with  the  Reformation,  Part  II.  with 
the  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Deisdc  Movement,  and 
Part  III.  with  ]\[odern  Thought. 


THE  SAXON  AND  THE  CELT 

By  JOHN  M.  ROBERTSON. 

8s.  net. 
An  original  treatise  by  the  eminent  author  on  the 
question  of  race  in  Irelund,  and  on  its  relation  to  the 
present  Irish  troubles.  The  book  contains  chapters  on 
Irieli  History,  on  the  Scottish  Celts,  on  the  Duke  of 
Arg^yll's,  W.  Goldwin  Smith's,  and  Mr.  Balfour's  works, 
and  in  an  epilogue  '*  A  Programme  for  Ireland." 


MONTAIGNE   AND 

SHAKSPERE. 

By  JOHN  M.  ROBERTSON. 


A  highly  important  treatise  by  the  eminent  author 
of  "  Buckle  and  his  Critics,"  showing  the  relation  of 
Shakspere  to  Montaigne. 


THE    BLIGHT    OF 

RESPECTABILITY: 

An  Anatomy  of  the  Disease,  and  a  Theory  of 

Curative  Treatment. 

By  GEOFFREY  MORTIMER. 

28.  6d.  net.       . 


STUDIES   IN   THE 

PSYCHOLOGY  OF  SEX. 

By    HAVELOCK    ELLIS. 

Vol.  I, :  Sexual  Inversion. 
10s.  net. 
The  most  important  work  on  Sexual   Inversion 
publi-shed  hitherto  in  England. 


UNIVERSITY  MAGAZINE 
AND    FREE    REVIEW. 

Editod  l>y  DEMOCRITUS. 
THE   MAGAZINE  OF   THE   RATIONALISTS. 

Monthly,  Is.  net. 

Allows  a  free  discussion  of  all  Tabooed  Subjects, 

Religiom,  Social,  and  Political. 

London:  SI.MPKIN,   MARSHALL,    HAMILTON, 
KENT  &  CO. 


MESSRS.  BLISS,  SANDS  &  GO. 

AN  IMPORTANT  MILITARY  WORK. 
LETTERS    on    APPLIED    TACTICS. 

By  Major  GRIEPENKERL,  Battalion-Commander  in 

the  Regiment  *' Von  Voigts-Rhetz"  (3rd  Hanoverian), 

No.  79.       Translated  by  a  Retired   Officer.      Square 

demy  8vo,  8s.  net. 

T}ie  l)ook  contains  twenty-four  Tactical  exercises  dealing 

with  the  operations  of  a  small  detached  force  of  the  three 

arms;  with  numerous  examples  of  actual  orders  worked 

out  by  the  Author.    With  five  lar^e  Maps  in  pocket  at  end 

of  book,  and  four  Coloured  Maps  inserted  in  the  volume. 

The  work  is  based  on  the  operations  around  Metz  in  1870. 
It  has  aire  idy  reached  a  Fourth  Edition  in  Germany  ;  has, 
been  translated  into  French,  and  has  al8f>,  by  command  of 
the  Japanese  War  Office,  been  translated  into  Japanese. 
[Now  ready. 


AN    ART    BOOK. 
GREEK   ART  on  GREEK    SOIL.     By 

JAMES  M.  HOPPIN,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Art 
in  the  Yale  University.  With  12  Illustrations.  Cloth 
extra,  gilt  top,  demy  8vo.    Price  78.  6d. 


MR.  EDWARD  ARNOLD'S 

NEW   BOOKS. 


A  COLLECTION   OF   LYRICAL   POEMS. 

PAN. 

]5y  ROSE   HAIG   THOMAS. 
A  book  of  verses  beautifully  bound  in  white  vellum, 
printed  on  hand-made  antique  paper.    Price  68. 

[Ready  immediately. 


POPULAR   SIX-SHILLING   NOVELS. 
THE      ADVENTURES       of       JOHN 

JOHNS.        A      Realistic      Novel.       By    FREDERIC 
CARREL,  Author  of  "  The  City."    Price  8s. 
•'  His  conquests  are  related  with  most  uncompromising 
realism  of  detail  " — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

••The  volume  which  lies  before  us  is  one  of  the  most 
daring,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  interesting 
stories  we  have  read  for  some  months.    The  book   is  a 

direct  libel  on  womanhood We  should  like  to  hear 

more  of  John  5o\mE."— Manchester  Courier. 

GEORGE  MALCOLM.    A  Novel.     By 

GABRIEL  SKTOUN,  Author  of  "  Robert  Urqahart,'* 

**  Barncraig,"  Ac  [Now  ready. 

*•  Mr.  Setoun  has  seized  upon  a  device  that  bas  in  it  both 

boldness  and  noveltv,  and  has  set  before  us  a  tragic  drama. 

.    .    .    Mr.   Setonn's  book  is  a  success  ;    showrf  a  great 

advance,  and  should  strengthen  the  author's  hold  on  his 

public."— 5'coi's»mn. 

CHLOE.    A  Novel.     By  Darley  Dale. 

Author  of  *'  The  Village  Blacksmith,"  *tc.  Price  6s, 
[Now  ready. 
"  *  Chloe,'  the  latest  literary  effort  of  Darley  Dale,  is  a 
charming  creation.  There  is  not  a  Bingle  unreal  character 
in  the  book ;  they  palpitate  with  life  and  feeling.  The 
situations  are  frequently  most  amusing,  whilst  the 
dialogues  are  very  smart  and  satirical." 

Dundee  Advertiser. 

A  WEEK  of  PASSION.     A  Novel.     By 

EDWARD    JENKINS,    Author    of     "  Ginx*s    Baby." 
Price  68.  [Now  ready. 

"  The  book  is  a  capital  detective  romance.  The  fine  melo- 
dramatic plot  will  keep  the  reader's  attention  firmly  fixed, 
and  when  he  has  reached  the  close  he  will  find  time  to 
reflect  upon  the  neat  character-drawing,  and  the  face  that 
the  story  is  well  written  in  addition  to  heing  well  told." 
Literature. 

IN     YEARS     of      TRANSITION.       A 

Novel.  By  SAMUEL  GORDON,  Author  of  "  A  Handful 
of  Exotics."    6s.  [Now  ready. 

**  The  descriptions  of  low  life  in  Paris  are  strong  without 
being  coarse;  and  the  writing  is  excellent."— .4code«(^, 

LADS'  LOVE.    An  Idyll  of  the  Land 

of  Heather.    A  Novel.     By  S.  R.  CROCKETT,  Author 
of  "  Bog-Myrtle  and  Peat,"  &c.    68. 
1      •'In  some  of  the  rustic  scenes,  and  notably  in  the  oi)ening 
chapters,  we    see  Mr.   Crockett  at    his  very  best.      Mr. 
Crockett  has  seldom  done  anything  more  admirable." 

Times. 


NOW   READY   AT  ALL   LIBRARIES   AND       " 
BOOKSELLERS'. 

NEW    NOVELS. 
THE  KING  WITH  TWO  FACES- 

ByM.  E.  COLERIDGE,  Author  of  **  The  Seven  Sleepers 
of  Ephesus,'*    Cloth,  (>8. 
Speciafor.—"  A  brilliant  Dovel.    We  despair  of  giving  to  those^who 


and  distinction  of  its  dialogue  at  d  the  poignant  interest  excited  : 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "STEPHEN  REMARK." 

PAUL  MERCER.    By  the  Rev.  the 

HON.  JAMKS  ADDERLEY.     Cloth,  38.  M. 

Church  Times.  -  "  Exhibits  all  the  artless  sincerity,  the  humour,  the 
hopeful  idealism,  wliich  give  to  'Stepheu  llemarx  its  iuterest  autl 
cliami. ' 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  MISTHER  O'RYAN." 

THE  SON  OF  A  PEASANT.     By 


JOB    HILDRED       By    ELLEN    F. 

PINSENT,    Cloth,  38.  ed. 
BirmiHoham  Pos(.— "Will   greatly  increase   the  author's  reputa- 


LOKDOM : 

BLISS,  S.\NDS   &  CO.,   12,   Burleigh  SiREEr, 
Stkand,  W.C. 


MORE   BEASTS   (For   Worse  Chil- 

dren).    By  the  Authors  of  "The  Bad  Child's  Book  of 
Beasts."    Quaito,  3s.  8d. 
Diiily  Mail.—"  It  has  created  a  furore." 

SECOXD    EDITION   ^'0W   READY. 

RECOLLECTIONS   OF 
AUBREY    DE    VERE. 

1  vol.,  with  Portrait,  demy  8vo,  16s. 
Ti-uth.—"  The  most  qeuial,  charming,  and  amusins  volume  ot   re- 
miuisoenoes  of  the  year." 

A  MEMOIR  OF  ANNE  J.  CLOUGH, 

Principal  of  Ncwnlmm  College,  Cambridge.     By  her 
Niece,  ULANCHE  CLOUGH.     With  2  Portraits,  8vo, 
128.  6d. 
Glasgow  Herald.—"  A  fitting  memorial  ot  much  valuable  work." 

THE   AUTOBIOGRAPHY  AND 

LETTERS  OP  THK   RKUIT    HON.    JOHN  ARTHUR 
ROEBUCK,  Q.C.,  M.l'.     Edited  by  ROBERT  EADON 
LEADER.    With  3  Portraits,  demy  8vo,  16s. 
Leeds  Mercnri/.—"A  lifelike  picture  of  an  impetuous,  choleric,  out- 
spoken, but  stubbornly  honest  mau." 

BENIN,  THE    CITY   OF  BLOOD: 

An  Account  ot  the  Benin  Expedition.  By  R.  H. 
BACON,  D.S.O.,  Commander  R.N.  Illustrated  by 
W.  H.  Overend.    Demy  svo,  "a.  6d. 

Dailii  Mail.-"  As   fascinating    as   it    evidently    is    complete    aud 

STYLE.  By  Walter  Raleigh,  Professor 

of  English  Literature  at  University  CoUese,  Liverpool, 
Author  of  "  The  English  Novel,"  "  Robert  Louis  Steven, 
son,"  &c.    Crown  Svo,  5s. 
Pall  Mall   Gazette.— ".^   model    treatise   on    a  most  difficult    and 
mportant  theme."  .  .  ,,       ,  .^.  ,    ,- 

Speal-er. -"luourjudgment  Mr.  Raleighs  volume  on    Style    is  an 
amaziugly  good  aud  pre-emineutly  ioteresting  and  suggestive  book. 

THE  CHIPPENDALE  PERIOD   in 

ENGLISH       FURNITURE  By       K.      WARRE.S 

CLOUSTON.      With  21)0  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 
Demy   410,  handsomely   bound,   21s.  net.      (In  con- 
junction with  Messrs.  Debenham  &  Freebody.) 
(itaiidard  — "  Mr.  Clouston  has  produced  a  book  which  will  be  of  real 
value  not  only  to  the  serious  student  of  the  history  of  f  urniturft,  but  to 
every  reader  who  wishes  to  be  well  informed  upon  a  topic  at  once  so 
pleasant  aud  so  iiopular." 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "WILD  SPAIN." 

WILD   NORWAY.     With  Chapters 

on  the  Swedish  His^hland.^,  Spitzbergen,  and  Detimnrk. 
By  ABEL  CHAPMAN,  Author  ot  "  Wild  Spain,"  &c. 
Fully  illustrated  by  the  Author  and  Charles  Whjmper. 
Demj'  Svo,  16s. 

MAJOR  MACDONALD'S  BOOK. 

SOLDIERING  AND   SURVEYING 

IN  BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA.  By  MAJOR  MAC- 
DONALD,  R.E.  Illustrated  from  Photographs  and 
Sketches  by  the  Autbor,  and  by  numerous  Maps. 
Dem.y  Svo,  ies. 


EDWARD  ARNOLD,  London  anl  New  York. 
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ARCHIBALD  CONSTABLE 


THE   LAUGHTER   OP    PETERKIN. 

Tales  o£  the  Celtic  Wonder  WorM.    By  FIONA  MAC- 
LEOD.   Illustrated  by  SUNDERLAND  EOLLINSON. 
Crown  8vo,  68. 
*'  Of  all  the  story-books  to  deliffht  and  instruct  youn^ 
readers,  there  is  none  to  surpass  *  The  Laughter  of  Peter- 
kin.'  "—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  Miss   Macleod's   latest   and   most   excellent   piece    of 
work." — Spectator. 

THE    KING'S    STORY-BOOK.     His 

torical  Stories  Collected  in  Ulnstraiion  of  the  Reigns  of 

the    Enehsh    Monarchs.      Illustrated  by  HARRISON 

MILLER.     Over  500  pp.,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

*'  One  of  those  delightful  volumes  which  fumieh  ns  with 

bird*s-eye  views  of  English  History.      Stirring  tales  of 

famous  battles  and  fights  for  freedom.'* 

The  Morning  Leader, 


&CO.'Sl  HENRY    SOTHERAN    &    CO.'S    PUBLICATIONS. 

Mr.    MILLAIS'S    NEW    WORK. 
BRITISH    DEER    and    THEIR    HORNS.      By  John  GniLLE  Millais,  P.Z.S. 

With  18.i  Test  and  Full-page  Illustrations,  mostly  by  the  Author ;  also  10  Elsctrograviires  and  a  Coloured 
Frontispiece  by  the  Author  and  Sidney  Steel,  and  a  Series  of  Unpublished  Drawings  by  Sir  Edwin  Landseer, 
which  were  formerly  on  the  walls  of  Ardverikie.  One  volume,  imperial  4;to,  printed  by  Messrs.  R.  &  R.  Clark,  oa 
Art  Paper,  bound  in  buckram,  top  edges  gilt,  £4  4s.  net. 


LONDON  RIVERSIDE  CHURCHES. 

By  A.  E.  DANIELL.     Profusely  Illustrateil  by  ALEX 
ANSTED.    Imp.  16mo,  6s. 
*'  A   book   which   will   appeal    successfully  to   a.  large 
public— rA«  Globe. 

**  A  book  of  nnusual  interest an  ideal  guide-book.** 

Westminster  Budget 


A     HOUSEFUL     OF     REBELS.      A 

Fairy  Talc.     By  WALTER  C.  RHOADES.     Illusti-ated 
by  PATTEN  WILSON.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 


THE     PUPILS      OF      PETER     THE 

GREAT.     By  R.   NISBET    BAIN.      With   Portraits. 
Demy  8vo,  158.  net. 


THE    HOUSEHOLD    OP    THE 

LAPAYETTES.      By  EDITH    SICHEL.      Demy  8vo, 


THE    SELECTED   POEMS   OF 

GEORGE  MEREDITH.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 
'*  A  volume  which  abounds  in  imagiaative  vision  as  well 
■as  intellectual  strength.'* — Standard. 


THE      WAVERLEY      NOVELS, 

Cnnstable's  Reprint  of  the  Author's  Faroiirite 
Edition.  With  all  the  Original  Plates  and  Vignettes 
(Re-engraved).  In  forty-eight  vols.,  fcap.  8vo,  cloth, 
paper  label,  £3  12s.  net  the  set ;  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top, 
&i  16s.  net  the  set ;  and  half-leather  gilt,  £G  net  the  set. 
Oil  light  btct  opofiue  paper. 


CONSTABLE'S  EDITION  OF 

BOSWELL'S   LIFE    OP    JOHNSON. 

Edited  by  AUGUSTINE  BIRRELL.  Six  vols.,  fcap. 
8vo,  cloth,  paper  label,  or  gilt  extra,  2s.  net  per  volume. 
Also  half-morocco,  3s.  net  per  volume.  Sold  in  sets 
only.  

THIRD  EDITION  NOW  READY  OF 

SISTER  JANE.    By  "  Uncle  Remus." 

6s. 
**  Of  all  Mr.  Harris's  recent  stories  '  Sister  Jane  *  is  the 
^est." — Academy. 

"  A  charming  book.    A  most  engaging  book." 

Daily  Chronicle, 

RICHARD  BAIRD  SMITH.    The 

Leader  of  the  Delhi  Heroes  in  1857.    By  Colonel  H.  M. 
VIBART,  R.E.     Crown  8vo,  6s.  net. 
"A  very  valuable  book."— TjHies. 


OUR  TROUBLES  IN  POONAH  AND 

THE  DECCAN.  By  ARTHUR  TRAVERS  CRAW- 
FORD, C.M.G.,  late  Commissioner  of  Poonah.  Fully 
Illustrated.    Demy  8vo,  14s. 


FARTHEST     NORTH.       By    Fridtjof 

NANSEN.     Two  Vols.     Largo  Demy  8vo,  £2  28.  net. 

"A  masterpiece  of  story-telling.'*  -  Times. 

"A  book  for  everybxly  who  loves  a  story  of  romance 
and  aAvenXMre."  —Westminster  Gazette. 

'■  The  genius  of  Defoe  could  scarcely  contrive  a  more 
absorbmg  story  than  we  have  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
book."— Spectator. 

Dr.  Nausea's  Great  Book  contains  over  100  Full-Page 
Illustrations,  a  large  number  of  Text  Illustrations,  si.tteen 
Coloured  Plates,  tour  Large  Maps,  tv^o  Photogravure 
Plates,  and  an  Etched  Portrait. 


A  BREATH  from  the  VELDT.     By  the  &ime.     With  numerons  Illustrations  by  the 

Author,  and  Frontispiece  by  the  late  Sir  J.  E.  Miilais.  Bart.,  P.R.A.  One  volume,  imperial  4to,  printed  on  Arr. 
Paper,  with  Illustrations  bv  the  Swantype  process,  &c.,  or  enoraved  on  wool  by  G.  E.  Lodge  :  with  a  Frontispiece 
by  Sir  John  Miilais  (one  of  his  last  drawings)  ;  and  in  all  containing  13  Full-page  Electro- Etchings,  12  Full-page 
Illustrations,  and  125  Illustrations  in  the  Text.    Bound  It.  buckram,  top  edges  gilt,  price  £4  4s.  net. 


GAME  BIRDS  and  SHOOTING  SKETCHES.     By  the  Same.     Illustrating:  the 

Habits,  Modes  of  Capture,  Stages  of  Plumage  and  the  Hvbrids  and  Varieties  which  occur  among  them.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition,  in  one  volume,  hfo,  printed  on  Art  Paper,  bound  in  buckram.  With  57  Illustrations  by  the 
Author,  and  a  Frontispiece  by  Sir  John  Mdlais.    Price  I8s.  net. 


2,  WHITEHALL  GARDENS,  WESTMINSTER. 


Dr.    COPINGER'S    NEW    WORK. 

THE  BIBLE  and  its  TRANSMISSION:  An  Historical  and  Bibliographical  View 

of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Texts,  and  of  the  Greek.  Latin,  and  other  versions  of  the  Bible  (both  Manuscript  and 
Printed)  prior  to  the  Reformation.  With  28  Illustrations.  By  Walter  Arthur  Coping-er,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  Barriater-at- 
Law,  Professor  of  Law  in  the  Victoria  University  ;  sometime  President  of  the  Bibliographical  Society  ;  Author  of 
**  Incunabula  Biblica,"  "  Supplement  to  Hain's  Repertorium  Bibliofirraphicum,"  &c.  One  large  and  thick  volume, 
folio,  beautifully  printed  on  fiiae  toned  paper  at  the  Oxford  University  Press,  from  Bishop  Fellas  celebrated  fount  of 
large  Antique  Type,  and  Illustrated  with  28  fine  Collotype  Facsimiles  from,  the  most  important  MS.  Codices  and 
Primary  Pi-inted  Editions.  The  whole  Edition  limited  to  220  copies,  of  which  only  150  copies  can  be  offered  for  sale. 
Price,  handsomely  bound  in  half  white  vellum  extra,  uncut,  top  edges  gilt,  £o  5s.  net. 


SUPPLEMENT   to    HAIN'S    REPERTORIUM    BIBLIOGRAPHICUM. 

In  Two  Parts.    The  first  (already  issued)  containing  nearly  7.0C0  correc'ions  of ,  and  additions  to,  the  Collations 
of  Works  described  or  mentioned  by  Uain.    The  secoud,  a  list,  with  numerous  C  illations  and  Bibliographical 
Particulars,  of  nearly  6,000  volumes  ])nnted  in  the  Fitteenth  Century,  not  referred  to  by  Hain.    To  be  completed 
in  three  volumes,  demy  8vo,  strongly  bound  in  red  buckram,  uncut,  limited  to  600  copies,  price  £4i  14s.  6d.  net. 
On  the  coinpletion  of  the  work,  the  price  of  the  remaining  copies  will  be  raised. 
The  publishers  much  regret  the  quite  unexpected  delay  in  the  completion  of  the  work,  but  they  feel  sure  that  if 
subscribers    only  realise  its  cause  in  the  enlargement  and  improvement  of  the  w  irk   at  no  cost  to  themselves,  they 
will  gladly  excuse    it.      The  labour  of   reading    the    proofs   (in  whicb    Drs.   Jenkinson  and  Burger  have  taken    part, 
throughout)  has  been  immense,  while  the  additions  from  numerous  sources  have  be«u  very  large.    The  last  sheets  of 
Volume  II,  are  now  in  the  press,  and  the  publisbers  hope  to  is>ue  it  before  the  close  of  the  present  year. 


INCUNABULA    BIBLICA  :     A   Set   of    the  54  larp;e  Plates  in  Photo-lithography, 

illustrating  the  important  work  by  Dr.  Copinger.    In  portfolio,  price  £2  2s.  net. 
The  above  work  is  well  known  to  have  become  prematurely  out  of  print,  owing  to  the  destruction  by  fire  of  a  lar  je 
number  of  copies  of  the  text.    The  corresponding  plates  were,  hiwever,  spared,  from  their  being  in  another  warehouse, 
and  the  author  thinks  that  for  purposes  of  reference  they  may  be  found  of  use. 


Dr.    SHARPE'S    GREAT    WORK. 

UNIFORM    WITH    Mr.     GOULD'S    WORKS    IN    FOLIO, 

MONOGRAPH    of  the    PARADISEIDiE  ;    or,   Birds  of  Paradise,  and   Ptilono- 

rhynchidffi  or  Bower  Birds.  By  R.  BOWDLER  SHARPE,  LL.D.,  F.L.S.,  &c..  of  the  Ornithological  Deoartment, 
British  Museum.  The  Work  will  be  published  in  Eight  Parts,  eaci  containing  10  magnificent  Hand-coloured 
Illustrations  ;  forming  Two  Volumes,  imiierial  folio,  uniform  with  Mr.  Gould's  ^orks,  price  £3  3s.  eacli  Part,  to 
Subscribers  only;  the  whole  edition  beiug  limited  to  350  copies. 


MONOGRAPH  of  the  HIRUNDINID^  or    FAMILY  of  SWALLOWS. 

By  Dk,  BOWDLER  SHARPE  and  CLAUDE  W.  WYATT.   Illustrated  with  103  Hand-colom-ed  Plates  and  26  Coloured 
Maps,  showing  distribution.    Two  vols.,  4to,  half  morocco  gilt,  top  edges  ^iit.  £12. 


IN     FORWARD     PREPARATION. 

MONOGRAPH    of    the    FAMILY    of    THRUSHES.      By  the    late    HExar 

SEEBOHM.  Edited  and  completed  bv  Dr.  BOWDLER  SHARPE.  Illustrated  with  141  Plates  drawn  by  J.  G. 
Keulemans  and  Coloured  by  Hand;  also  fine  Photogravure  Portrait. 
Messrs.  H.  Sotheran  &  Co.  have  great  pleasure  in  announcing  the  immediate  publication  of  the  above  very  important 
work,  on  which  Mr.  Seebohra  was  at  work  ud  to  the  time  of  his  death.  To  ensure  its  satisfactory  production  Dr.  BowdJer 
Sharpe,  who,  as  Mr.  Seebohm's  intimate  friend,  was  well  acquainted  with  his  intentions  in  the  work,  has  completed,  the 
portions  left  unfinished,  and  will  see  it  thi'ough  the  press ;  and  no  farther  guarantee  is  needed  for  the  production  of  the 
work  as  the  author  would  have  wished. 

The  work  will  be  published  in  Parts,  each  containing  12  Plates,  and  the  whole  edition  will  be  strictly  limited  to 
250  copies,  for  which  immediate  appUcafio7t  is  recommended. 


A    CALENDAR    of   the    INNER    TEMPLE    RECORDS.     Edited  by  F.  A. 

ISDERWICK,  Q.O.,  one  "f  the  Masters  ct  the  Bench.    Vol.  I.— 31  Hen.  VII.  (1305)— 15  Eliz.  (1603;.    With  Illns- 
trations  drawn  hy  T.  G.  Jaekwa.  A.a.A.    Imperial  8to,  Koxbnrgh9  binding,  price  £1  net. 


TWO    NEW    PRINTS. 

MILLAIS   (Sir   J.   E.,    P.R.A.)— THE  LAST   TREK.    Very    finely    reproduced    it. 

Photogravure  from  the  Artist's  Original  Drawing(his  last  finished  prodaction).    The  whole  Impression,  limited  to 
550  copies.    Proofs  before  letters  on  India  paper,  price  £2  28.  net. 
The  above  Print  is  a  wholly  new  photogravure  f r  )m  Sir  John  Millais's  last  complete  drawing,  which  he  produced  as  a 
frontispiece  to  his  son's  work,  **  A  Breath  from  the  Veldt,"  whare  it  appears  on  a  reduced  scale.     It  therefore  possesses 
twofold  interest,  as  one  of  tbe  very  last  productions  of  its  Author's  pen,  and  from  its  o*vn  touching  subject— tbe  death  of 
a  hunter  on  the  Veldt,  watched  by  his  two  faithful  native  "  hoys,"  under  the  rays  of  the  setting  sua.    The  reprodu3tion  is 
very  fine  one,  and  conveys  with  remarkable  success  the  effect  of  the  origmal  drawing. 

SEEBOHM   (HENRY,   F.Z.S.),   Author  of  "Siberia  in  Earope,"  &c.,  Portrait  of,  finely 

reproduced  in  Photogravure  from  the  last  Photograph  of  the  Author.  Proof  Impressions  on  India  paper,  15s.  net. 
From  Mr.  Seebohm's  great  eminence  as  an  ornithologist,  and  the  great  respect  in.  which  he  was  held  by  his  many 
friends,  it  has  Ijeen  thoagnt  that  many  would  like  to  posssss  a  go>d  portrait  of  him  in  a  permanent  form.  The  above  has 
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REVIEWS. 

AN  UNSCIENTIFIC  VIEW  OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 

77u>  Evolution  of  the  Idea  of  God.     By  Grant 
Allen.     (Grant  Richards.) 

SOME  years  ago  an  enterprising  magazine 
editor  conceived  the  idea  of  asking  a 
dozen  popular  novelists  to  describe  the  cir- 
cumstances \mder  "which  they  came  to  write 
their  first  books.  All  gleefully  accepted  the 
invitation  to  this  new  kind  of  sijDipoxium,  and 
in  due  time  the  account  of  the  genesis  of 
their  earliest  productions  appeared  in  print. 
Most  of  these  descriptions  were  more  or  less 
coloured  by  the  artistic  imagination — one 
lady  confined  herseK,  if  we  recollect  rightly, 
almost  entirely  to  abuse  of  the  re\'iewers — 
and  only  Mr.  Grant  Allen  insisted  upon 
regarding  the  thing  seriously.  He  informed 
his  readers  that  at  the  outset  of  his  career 
he  had  written  over  a  hundred  sketches, 
essays,  and  longer  works  on  scientific  subjects, 
but  that  all  were  rejected  by  publishers  and 
editors.  At  last  in  despair  he  turned  his 
attention  to  fiction,  and  thus  attained  the 
■eminence  which  we  all  know. 

A  perusal  of  the  book  before  us  leads  one 
to  doubt  whether  the  publishers  and  editors 
of  his  youth  were,  after  all,  so  ignorant  of 
their  business  as  Mr.  Grant  Allen  would  have 
us  believe,  and  whether  he  woidd  not  liave 
done  well  to  continue  to  leave  science  alone. 
Its  title  is  rather  misleading,  for  it  goes  a 
long  way  beyond  "  the  idea  of  God  "  in  the 
strict  acceptation  of  the  term,  and  attempts 
to  show  the  growth  or  evolution  of  modern 
Christianity  from  the  earliest  religious  ideas 
conceived  by  man.  Now  this,  imless  the 
book  is  to  be  taken  as  a  mere  polemic 
against  Christianity — a  view  of  it  which 
Mr.  Grant  Allen  expressly  deprecates — is 
strictly  an  affair  of  science,  that  is,  of  positive 
and  exact  knowledge,  and  as  such  requires 
scientific  treatment.  There  are,  we  believe, 
two  ways  in  which  a  book  on  such  a  subject 


may  be  effectively  written.  Tlie  first  mode, 
wliich  is  the  one  dear  to  German  and  English 
scholars,  is  to  rake  together  every  discover- 
able scrap  of  evidence  bearing  upon  it,  and 
to  publish  this  without  too  particular  an 
inquiry  as  to  its  quality,  but  interspersed 
with  more  or  less  succinct  statements  of  the 
conclusions  which  in  the  collector's  view  are 
to  be  drawn  therefrom.  A  book  written  on 
this  plan,  though  read  by  few,  is  consulted 
by  many,  and  comes  in  time  to  be  regarded 
as  "  a  great  storehouse  of  facts"  for  future 
writers.  The  other  mode  is  to  study  the 
subject  until  one  becomes  thoroughly  satu- 
rated with  it,  to  sift  and  re-sift  the  e-vidence 
until  only  the  most  perfect  proofs  remain, 
and  then  to  endeavour  by  rhetoric  and  lucid 
statement  to  impress  the  author's  view  of 
the  matter  upon  every  reader,  whether  pre- 
viously interested  in  the  subject  or  not.  A 
book  thus  written,  if  successful,  is  read  by 
thousands  instead  of  by  dozens  ;  but  it  re- 
cjuires  genius  as  well  as  industry  to  write  it, 
and  Renan's  Vie  de  Jems  is  perhaps  the  only 
perfect  example  extant.  As  for  Mr.  Grant 
Allen,  he  has  adopted  neither  one  method 
nor  the  other.  He  has  produced  a  huge 
unhandy  volume  of  some  4.50  pages,  in 
which  nearly  all  the  main  facts  are  Ijorrowed, 
as  he  frankly  admits,  from  books  like  Prof. 
Tylor's  Primitive  Culture,  Mr.  J.  G.  Frazer's 
Golden  Bough,  and  Mr.  Sidney  Hartland's 
Legend  of  Perseus ;  while  he  has  not  (to  use 
his  own  words)  "  thought  it  necessary  to 
encumber  his  pages  with  frequent  and 
pedantic  footnotes  "  giving  the  provenance 
of  the  other  supposed  facts  on  which  he 
relies.  How  much  dependence  can  be 
placed  on  these  by  others  we  shall  see  later. 
Now  Mr.  Grant  Allen  begins  his  book 
with  5Ir.  Herbert  Spencer's  assertion  that 
all  rehgious  ideas  took  their  rise  in  the 
worship  of  dead  men.  But  he  does  not 
seem  to  know,  or  at  any  rate  gives  us  no 
hint,  that  this  theory  has  been  so  signally 
refuted  by  Prof.  Albert  ReviUe  and  others, 
that  no  writer  of  authority  on  the  history  of 
religions  now  thinks  it  worth  while  even  to 
refer  to  it.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  position 
reaUy  carries  its  own  refutation  along  with 
it ;  for  in  setting  it  up  he  has  to  avow  his 
disbelief  in  the  existence  of  animism,  or 
the  mental  stage  in  which  primitive  folk 
believe  every  object  in  animate  or  inanimate 
nature  to  be  possessed  of  a  volition  and 
passions  like  their  own.  And  not  only  are 
savage  races  known  who  are  confirmed 
animists,  without  in  any  way  worshipping 
their  dead,  but  we  see  the  phenomenon  of 
animism  repeated  in  the  strictly  analogous 
case  of  our  own  children.  The  first  baby 
who  beats  the  table  against  which  he  lias 
knocked  his  head  demolishes  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer's  theory  at  one  blow.  Starting, 
then,  with  this  sufficiently  unstable  foun- 
dation, Mr.  Grant  Allen  gives  a  dissertation 
upon  sacred  stones,  sacred  stakes,  and  sacred 
trees.  The  exact  bearing  of  these  upon  the 
issue  is  not  at  once  apparent,  until  one  sees 
it  to  be  necessary  to  account  for  the  Jewish 
worship  of  Jehovah,  a  deity  who  cannot 
by  any  possibility  be  twisted  into  a  dead 
and  deitied  man.  Mr.  Grant  Allen  gets 
over  the  difficulty  by  supposing  that  Jehovah 
"  was  in  His  origin  nothing  more  or  less 
than  the  ancestral  sacred  stone  of  the  people 


of  Israel " ;  the  chief  evidence  for  which 
supposition  he  finds  in  the  fact  that  the  Ark 
of  the  Ci  ivenant  is  said  to  have  contained  the 
stone  tables  of  the  Law.  Then  follows  another 
digi-ession  upon  the  gods  of  Egypt,  the  justi- 
fication for  which  appears  in  the  statement 
that  the  conception  of  the  Christian  Trinity 
was  "influenced"  by  the  Abydos  triad  of 
Osiris,  Isis,  and  Horus.  The  author  then 
returns  to  the  Hebrew  religion,  in  which  he 
attempts  to  trace  "  the  rise  of  monotheism," 
and  the  remaining  half  of  the  book  is 
devoted  to  com  and  wine  gods,  human 
sacrifice,  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  and  the 
origin  of  the  Christian  sacraments.  The  use 
which  he  makes  of  this  can  be  guessed  from 
what  has  gone  before.  Jesus,  on  whose 
existence  as  an  historical  personage  he 
several  times  casts  doubt,  is  "  a  survival  of 
the  corn-god."  The  Eucharist,  with  its 
bread  and  wine,  is  the  descendant  of  the  old 
custom  by  which  "  the  priest  who  slew  the 
slayer"  of  Mr.  Frazer's  theory  becomes  at 
once  victim  and  deity ;  and  all  the  accounts 
of  the  Passion  are  coloured,  if  not  inspired, 
\iy  these  shadowy  beliefs  of  primitive  races. 
The  book  closes  with  the  author's  hope  that 
he  has  made  it  ' '  tolerably  clear  that  the  vast 
mass  of  existing  gods,  or  divine  persons, 
when  we  come  to  analyse  them,  do  actiiaOy 
turn  out  to  be  dead  and  deified  human 
beings." 

Mr.  Grant  Allen  has,  of  course,  a  perfect 
right  thus  to  express  his  opinion ;  but  when 
an  author,  not  undistinguished  in  his  own 
walk  of  literature,  sets  himself  to  run  a  tilt, 
even  under  the  shield  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer's  name,  at  the  deliberate  opinion  of 
nearly  every  scientific  writer  on  religions, 
fi'om  the  President  des  Brosses  down  to  his 
own  witness  Mr.  Frazer,  we  think  he  may 
be  fairly  asked  to  play  the  game  according 
to  the  rules.  In  other  words,  we  have  a 
right  to  require  of  him  that  his  generalisa- 
tions should  be  made  with  due  deliberation, 
that  his  information  should  be  carefully 
tested,  and  that  his  quotations  from  other 
authors,  even  if  unsupported  by  "  pedantic  " 
footnotes,  should  fairly  represent  the  opinion 
of  the  author  quoted.  We  will  take  these 
requirements  in  their  order,  and  see  how  far 
the  present  book  complies  with  them. 

Of  Mr.  Grant  Allen's  generalisations  we 
choose  the  first  four  instances.  "  The  ex- 
istence of  a  priesthood,"  he  tells  us  (p.  26), 
is  "  essential  to  reUgion"  ;  "  In  the  presents 
brought  to  the  dead  man's  grave  to  appease 
the  ghost  we  have  the  central  elements  of 
all  worship,  the  practical  key  to  aU  cults 
past  and  present"  (p.  28) ;  "The  ceremonial 
and  oracular  (!)  preservation  of  the  head  [of 
a  corpse,  lien  entendii]  is  a  common  feature 
of  all  religious  usages "  (p.  66) ;  and  "  all 
temples  may  be  reduced  in  the  last  resort 
either  into  graves  of  the  dead,  or  into  places 
where  worship  is  specially  offered  up  to 
them "  (p.  74).  But  none  of  the.^e  very 
distinct  assertions  can  be  accepted  as  literally 
true.  Neither  in  Ancient  Greece  nor  in  any 
Mohammedan  country  has  there  ever  existed 
a  priesthood  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word ; 
the  presents  brought  to  the  dead  man's  grave 
are  not  the  central  element  of  the  worship  of 
(for  instance)  Quakers  or  Unitarians,  nor  is 
the  preservation  of  a  corpse's  head  a  common 
feature  of  their  religioiis  usages ;  while  the 
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examples  of  Herod's  Temple  at  Jerusalem 
and  the  Caata  at  Mecca  are  enough  to  de- 
stroy thetheory  thataU  temples  are  associated 
■with  the  -worship  of  the  dead.  All  these 
exceptions  to  his  rules  must  be  perfectly 
familiar  to  Mr.  Grant  Allen,  and  we  can 
therefore  only  suppose  that  he  did  not 
think  it  worth  -while  to  frame  his  sweeping 
generalisations  correctly. 

There  are  other  instances  where  we  are 
uncertain  whether  it  is  Mr.  Grant  Allen's 
want  of  care  or  of  information  which  is  at 
fault.  "It  is  the  olde.st  gods,"  he  tells  us, 
"  that  are  always  the  most  sacred  "  (p.  128) ; 
"  Monotheism  bases  itself  entirely  upon  the 
great  God  of  the  Hebrews"  (p.  154); 
"  Osiris  is  invariably  represented  as  a 
mummy"  (p.  166)  ;  "Nut  and  Seb  as  gods 
.  .  .  are  quite  recent  ideas  in  Egypt " 
(p.  177).  But  does  Mr.  Grant  Allen  really 
not  know  that  in  Greece  some  of  the  most 
ancient  gods  and  heroes  gradually  fell  so 
low  in  the  estimation  of  their  worshippers 
that  they  at  last  became,  like  the  Beller- 
ophon  in  Apideius'  Metamorphosis,  the 
objects  of  popidar  derision  ;  that  mono- 
theism, as  Prof.  Eeville  has  shown  in  his 
Religions  des  Peuples  non-cirilises,  is  the  heri- 
tage of  the  African  negro  quite  as  much  as 
of  the  Semite  ;  that  Osiris,  as  king  of  the 
underworld,  is  never  rejpresented  as  a 
mummy ;  and  that  Nut  and  Seb,  the 
Egyptian  sky-goddess  and  earth-god,  were 
so  far  from  being  "  recent  "  gods  that  Prof. 
Hommel  has  drawn  from  their  early  appear- 
ance in  Egypt  the  conclusion  that  they  are 
the  equivalents  of  the  (to  him)  yet  older 
Babylonian  deities  who  fulfil  the  same  func- 
tions ?  After  this,  it  hardly  seems  worth 
whUe  to  mention  that  Khons  is  not  the 
"  rising  sun,"  but  a  moon-god,  and  that 
Byblos,  and  not  "  Bablos,"  is  the  town  on 
the  Phoenician  coast  which  was  associated 
-with  the  legend  of  Osiris. 

We  have  sjjace  for  but  two  examples  of 
Mr.  Grant  Allen's  mode  of  ciuotation.  The 
Pseudo-Plutarch,  in  his  tract  De  Iside  et 
Osiride,  tells  us  that  the  Egyptians  used  at 
certain  festivals  to  abuse  red-haired  men 
and  to  sacrifice  red  oxen  because  Typhon, 
the  murderer  of  Osiris,  was  held  to  have  red 
hair.  Eusebius,  writing  hundreds  of  years 
later,  says  that  Manetho  says  that  in  one  city 
living  men  who  were  called  "Typhonians" 
were  burnt  and  their  ashes  scattered  to  the 
winds.  Mr.  Grant  Allen  alters  this  into  the 
statement  that  the  Egyptians  "  sacrificed  red- 
haired  men  as  the  representatives  of  Osiris," 
whom  he  makes  a  corn-god,  and  after- 
wards amplifies  it  "  on  the  direct 
authority  of  Manetho,"  the  red  oxen,  he 
thinks,  being  used  "  to  produce  red  wheat." 
The  other  instance  is  even  more  daring. 
AthensBus,  quoting  Berossos,  says  : 

"  In  the  eleventh  month,  called  Loos,  is 
celebrated  in  Babylon  the  feast  of  Sacea,  or 
>Saca>a,  for  five  days,  in  which  it  is  the  custom 
that  the  masters  should  obey  their  domestics, 
one  of  whom  is  led  round  the  house,  clothed  in 
a  royal  garment,  and  him  they  call  Zoganes." 

This  is  Mr.  Grant  Allen's  amplification  of 
the  passage : 

"  During  the  five  days  of  the  festival  called 
the  Sacu'a,  a  prisoner,  condemned  to  death,  was 
dressed  in  the  king's  robes,  seated  ou  the  king's 


throne,  allowed  to  eat,  diihk,  and  order  what- 
ever he  chose,  and  even  permitted  to  sleep  with 
the  king's  concubines.  But  at  the  end  of  five 
days  he  was  stripped  of  his  royal  insignia, 
scourged,  and  crucified." 

And  on  this  he  founds  a  long  argument 
about  the  "  formation  of  a  groundwork  for 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity." 

We  have  dealt  thus  faithfully  with  Mr. 
Grant  Allen,  because  his  book  is  one  of  a 
class  which  has  latelj-  become  unpleasantly 
common.  In  England,  at  any  rate,  few 
people  trouble  themselves  with  the  com- 
parative study  of  religions,  and  when  a  man 
becomes  acquainted  with  other  religious 
beliefs  than  those  in  which  he  was  himself 
brought  up  he  is  therefore  astonished  at  the 
many  points  which  they  appear  to  have  in 
common.  That  the  likeness  is  not  entirelj- 
apparent  it  woidd  be  idle  to  denj-,  for  the 
mind  of  the  savage  does  not  operate  in  a 
different  way  from  that  of  the  savant,  but 
much  of  the  illusion  is  produced  by  want  of 
familiarity  with  the  subject  looked  at.  Thus 
the  European  thinks  at  first  that  the  faces 
of  all  Chinamen  are  exactly  alike,  while  to 
the  Oriental  all  European  nations  have  so 
many  features  in  common  that  he  classes 
them  under  the  generic  name  of  Franks. 
If  the  inc[uirer  at  this  stage  of  his  instruc- 
tion rushes  into  print,  he  is  sure  to  j)itch 
upon  some  one  feature  which  he  thinks  gives 
him  the  key  to  the  religious  history  of  the 
world.  In  this  waj'  the  Jew  is  likely  to 
exaggerate  the  part  plaj'ed  in  religion  by 
Semitic  ideas,  the  Phallicist  that  of  the 
reproductive  fimction,  and  persons  like  Mr. 
Grant  Allen  the  importance  of  the  worship 
of  the  dead.  And,  as  persons  of  strong 
imagination  generally  manage  to  see  what 
they  wish  to  see,  we  soon  find  them  dis- 
covering points  of  resemblance  which  do 
not  exist,  and  even  altering  facts  to  support 
their  theories.  This  it  is,  we  suppose, 
which  leads  Mr.  Grant  Allen  to  talk  such 
nonsense  as  that  "  it  is  bj-  no  mere  accident " 
that  our  modern  Guy  Fawkes  "  is  a  man  of 
straw  "  ;  and  that  "  the  copious  libations  of 
cider"  drunk  at  the  Earn  Feast  on  Dart- 
moor show  "a  survival  of  primitive  feeling 
.  .  .  sacramental  intoxication  being  the 
integral  part  of  all  these  proceedings." 
We  can  assure  Mr.  Grant  AUen,  on  our 
personal  experience,  that  boys  use  straw 
in  the  manufacture  of  guys  because  it  is 
cheap  and  inflammable,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  custom  of  making  the  last  shock 
of  corn  into  a  "  coru-baby  "  ;  and  that 
agricultural  labourers  will  get  drunk  on 
festive  occasions  -without  regartUng  their 
intoxication  as  "  sacramental."  We  can 
tell  him,  too,  that  if  he  pursues  his  inquiry 
into  the  religions  of  the  world  in  a  more 
systematic  manner,  and  gives  some  heed  to 
the  nature  of  the  evidence  from  which  he 
draws  his  conclusion,  he  will  be  relieved 
from  the  "  para//e!o»i(niif  "  under  which 
he  at  present  suffers,  and  will  find  that 
"  the  practical  key  to  all  cults  "  is  the  un- 
prejudiced and  scientific  study  of  them. 


DONNE. 

JoJin  Donne,  Sometime  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.   By 
Augustus  Jessopp,  D.D.    (Methuen  &  Co.) 

Dr.  Jessopp  professes  himself  a  life-long 
enthusiast  on  behaK  of  Donne — calling  him 
' '  my  great  teacher,  and  master,  and  friend ' ' — 
he  has  here  written  a  biography  of  Donne, 
yet  he  declares  himself  no  lover  of  Donne's 
poetry  ;  and  the  mass  of  critics  have  agreed 
to  consider  Donne  before  all  else  a  poet. 
More  striking  still,  we  feel  little  disposition 
to  regret  Dr.  Jessopp's  avowed  limitation.  It 
is  well  that  Donne's  other  side,  as  one  of  the 
gi'eat  seventeenth  century  preachers,  should 
be  brought  before  the  public ;  and  Dr. 
Jessopp  has  done  it  very  pleasantly,  with 
knowledge  and  enthusiasm.  This  volume 
is  intended  to  supplement  AValton's  loving, 
but  not  always  accurate,  biography  by  the 
more  modern  infonnation  we  possess  about 
Donne  ;  and  it  fulfils  its  purpose  very  ex- 
cellently. Dr.  Jessopp  has  forborne  the 
characteristic  temptation  of  the  biographer — 
to  draw  out  the  thread  of  his  verbosity  finer 
than  the  staple  of  his  argument;  and  his 
account  is  short,  compendious,  yet  enter- 
taining. 

A  very  singular,  many-sided,  complex 
personality  is  Donne.  His  complexity  begins 
even  in  his  parentage.  On  his  father's 
side  he  was  descended  from  a  Welsh  family 
numbering  belted  knights  on  its  family 
tree — the  D-wnns  of  Eadnorshire.  Eemem- 
bering  that  the  Welsh  "  w  "  is  pronounced 
like  "  00,"  one  cannot  resist  the  wonder 
whether  these  Dwnns  were  the  ancestors 
(by  some  migratory  process)  of  the  Doones 
renowned  in  modern  fiction  through  Loma 
of  lovable  memory  ?  On  his  mother's  side 
he  descended  from  the  household  of  Sir 
Thomas  More  ;  and  was  himself  educated  a 
Catholic.  This  early  education  is  traceable 
enough  in  his  theological  writings — anti- 
Catholic  though  they  be.  His  history 
carries  out  the  complexity.  ^  It  suggests  to- 
ns somewhat  an  Anglican  A  Becket,  in  its 
transit  from  worldly  brilliancy  to  eccle- 
siastical strenuousness  ;  though,  unlike 
A  Becket,  he  never  held  pre-eminent  rank 
either  in  State  or  Church.  He  began  as  an 
attendant  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth.  He 
shared  as  a  vokmteer  in  the  first  expedition 
against  Cadiz — which,  curiously  comple- 
menting his  early  Catholic  associations,  was 
commanded  by  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham, 
the  Catholic  Lord  High  Admiral,  who  had 
led  the  -victorious  English  fleet  against  the 
Spanish  Armada.  He  shared  in  the  same 
capacity  the  disastrous  fortunes  of  the  second 
expedition  against  Cadiz  ;  but  the  results 
for  him  were  fortunate,  since  he  became  the 
friend  of  liis  feUow-volunteer,  the  son  of 
the  Lord  Keeper  Egerton,  and  so  became 
the  secretarj'  of  the  Lord  Keeper  himself. 

Brilliant  seemed  then  his  prospects.  His 
poems,  passed  from  hand  to  hand  in  MS., 
were  the  admiration  of  all  the  young  wits 
about  court,  and  set  the  fashion  of  that 
literary  se^■enteonth  century  which  was 
beginning  to  succeed  the  sixteenth.  The 
veteran  Ben  Jonson  admired  them,  though 
he  schooled  the  j'oung  poet  upon  his  harsh 
form.  The  Lord  Keeper's  secretary,  more- 
over, had  among  scholars  the  reputation  of 
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the  most  versatile  talents  and  encyclopfedic 
learning ;  among  courtiers  and  women  the 
reputation  of  a  seductively  graceful  person 
and  irresistibly  attractive  manners.  He 
read  all  night,  and  was  the  brilliant  courtier 
by  day.  Truth  to  say,  the  j'outhful  portrait 
of  him  here  reproduced  from  Isaac  Walton's 
Life  is  far  from  showing  a  handsome  face. 
It  may  be  libellous — the  writers  of  that  day 
had  scant  justice  from  jiortrait-painters. 
Yet  the  portrait  of  the  aged  Donne  in  his 
grave-clothes  (for  the  truth  of  which  liis 
friend  Sir  Henry  Wootton  vouched)  confirms 
it  as  to  the  chief  structural  details  of  the 
face.  In  both  there  is  the  same  long  nose 
and  upper  lip,  the  same  pointed  chin,  the 
same  high  cheek-bones  with  hollows  beneath 
— accentuated  in  the  later  portrait  by  age 
and  disease.  No  doubt  Donne's  was  a  grace 
of  expression  and  manner  rather  than  of 
feature. 

But  here  Donne's  hasty  gait  on  the  road 
to  ad^-ancement  tripped  disastrously.  He 
fell  in  love  with  a  lady  who  was  staying  in 
the  Lord  Keeper's  house — the  daughter  of 
the  Keeper's  friend.  Sir  George  More,  and 
above  Donne  in  fortune.  Their  commerce 
was  discovered,  and  the  angry  father  called 
liis  daughter  home  from  London.  After  a 
period  of  separation  relieved  by  stolen 
meetings,  the  lovers  lost  patience  and 
married  secretly.  The  enraged  Sir  George 
More  had  Donne  dismissed  from  the  Lord 
Keeper's  service  and  thrown  into  prison. 
At  last  he  relented ;  but  the  mischief  was 
done.  Donne  was  obliged  to  live  away 
from  court  until  Queen  Elizabeth's  death ; 
and  when  he  retiu'ned  he  had  to  push  his 
fortunes  afresh  under  a  new  sovereign. 
The  stupid  James  I.  made  up  his  mind  that 
Donne's  acquirements  in  His  Majesty's 
favourite  science  of  theology  marked  him 
out  for  the  Church,  and  he  made  the  young 
poet's  taking  orders  a  sine  qua,  non  of  his 
advancement.  Donne,  to  be  plain,  felt  no 
call  to  ecclesiasticism,  and  for  years  he 
struggled  against  the  Royal  Solomon's  wish, 
lioping — ever  in  vain — for  secular  advance- 
ment through  the  influence  of  this  favourite 
and  that.  But  the  "most  learned  fool  in 
Christendom  "  was  dogged  in  the  wrong — 
as  usual — and  at  length  the  cares  of  in- 
creasing family  forced  Donne  to  yield.  He 
was  royally  constrained  into  an  ecclesiastical 
career,  as  A  Becket  had  been  before  him ; 
resisting,  like  Becket,  to  the  last ;  but,  like 
Becket,  resolving  to  play  his  new  part 
thoroughly  when  he  could  resist  no  longer. 
From  the  time  of  his  ordination  he  renounced 
poetry,  and  only  returned  to  it  in  the  ending 
ijf  his  days.  But  he  did  not  renounce  his 
desire  for  preferment,  which,  after  some 
udnor  advancements,  was  gratified  by  his 
])romotion  to  the  Deanery  of  St.  Paul's. 
He  held  also  other  livings ;  and  was,  in 
fact,  an  eminent  pluralist,  after  the  ill- 
fashion  of  the  Anglican  Church  in  those 
days.  But  a  wife  and  family  have  to  obtian 
provision ;  and  to  this,  rather  than  to  down- 
right ambition,  may  charitably  be  ascribed 
Donne's  petitions  for  Church  preferment. 
Otherwise,  his  life  seems  to  have  been 
almost  ascetic,  and  it  seems  impossible  to 
doubt  the  sincerity  with  which  he  followed 
the  career  into  which  he  had  reluctantly 
been  driven.     He  became  a  great  preacher. 


outlived  his  first  wife,  and  finally  died  with 
every  sign  of  imafiected  pietj'  and  resigna- 
tion. In  those  last  days  he  once  more 
reconciled  himseK  with  his  discarded  mis- 
tress, Poetry  ;  though,  his  latter  poems  were 
all  religious. 

As  a  preacher,  he  displayed  the  qualities 
of  his  poetry.  There  were  bursts  of  fine 
and  manly  eloquence ;  but  in  the  main 
he  was  subtle  and  intellectual.  There 
was  a  logical,  constructive  backbone  in 
all  his  sermons,  to  a  degree  which  may 
be  called  scholastic,  which  makes  him 
difficult  reading  for  lax  moderns.  In  fact, 
he  showed  the  influence  of  the  early  Catholic 
preachers.  His  style  seems  to  us  admirable, 
nay,  classical,  in  regard  to  its  jjurpose, 
rising  and  subsiding  at  wiU.  Moderns  call 
it  "involved."  But  it  is  the  involution  of 
logical  exactitude,  not  of  slovenly  confusion. 
It  is  apprehensible  enough  to  a  strenuous 
intelligence,  though  not  to  the  average 
intellectual  laziness  of  the  present  day. 
There  can  be  no  greater  treat  to  an  energetic 
and  exact  mind,  which  has  also  some  share 
of  imagination,  for  upon  imagination,  in  its 
true  and  loftier  sense,  Donne's  sermons 
make  demand.  Of  his  poetry,  with 
which  Dr.  Jessopp  deals  little,  something 
the  same  may  be  said.  It  might,  we 
are  convinced,  have  been  better  than 
it  is,  had  the  royal  uninteUigence  not  forced 
him  chiefly  to  develop  that  theological  side 
of  his  character,  which  by  nature  was  only 
a  subordinate  side.  For  if  it  be  true  that  the 
poet  is  not  made,  it  is  unfortunately  true 
that  he  can  be  unmade — or  at  least  baulked 
of  his  complete  making ;  whether  that  un- 
making take  the  form  of  compulsory  eccle- 
siasticism, or  of  compulsory  journalism. 
Such  as  we  have  been  allowed  to  have  it, 
Donne's  j)oetry  is  friglitfidly,  impermissibly 
rough  in  form  and  metre  ;  it  is  intellectual 
in  character,  and  subtilising  to  a  petti- 
fogging degree.  At  its  best  it  demands  the 
active  co-operation  of  the  reader. 

The  typical  modern,  who  wants  to  lie 
and  let  the  plums  of  poetry  fall  into  liis 
mouth,  had  better  hold  aloof  from  Donne. 
He  throws  out  teeming  suggestions  of 
ideas,  and  expects  the  reader  to  pursue, 
amplif}',  and  make  them  his  own.  He 
who  is  not  prepared  arduously  to  co- 
operate with  his  poet,  had  best  (we  repeat) 
let  Donne  go  by.  But  for  the  few  modern 
readers  who  have  intellectual  energy,  Donne 
is  a  most  stimidating  poet. 

Poets,  especially,  can  receive  from  Donne's 
poetry  abundant  fertilisation.  This  was 
the  case  in  his  own  day ;  he  was  the  cause 
of  indefinitely  more  poetry  in  others  than  he 
wrote  himself.  Crashaw,  and  Cowley,  and 
the  whole  of  the  "Cavalier  lyrists,"  drew 
directly  or  indirectly  from  Donne.  It  was 
he  who  sowed,  it  was  they  who  reaped. 
We  doubt  whether  he  ever  wrote  a  com- 
pletely line  poem.  Let  Mm  be  on  fire  with 
emotion,  his  intellectual  subtilising  in  small 
matters  choked  the  fiery  current  with  icy 
blocks. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  the  opening  of  a 
two-stanza  poem  which  probably  refers  to 
one  of  his  enforced  separations  from  the 
girl  he  eventually  married.  He  must  have 
been  fervid  with  feeling ;  and  the  opening 
is   worthy   to  be    ranked  with    the    great 


sonnet  of  Drayton,  if  not  with  the  great 
sonnets  of  Shakespeare  : 

"  So,  go,  break  off  this  last  lamenting  kiss, 
Which  sucks   two   souls,   and  vapoiu's   both 

away. 
Turn,  thou  ghost,  that  way,  and  let  me  tm-n 

this  ; 
And  let  ourselves  benight  our  happiest  day." 

But  this  beautiful  passionate  commence- 
ment incontinently  subsides  into  an  arrange- 
ment of  coldly  ingenious  conceits.  AVhen 
he  felt  deepest,  Donne's  intellect  was  an 
overpowering  barrier  against  the  impetuous 
current  of  feeling.  Most  happy  lines  and 
stanzas  are  to  be  cited  from  him ;  he  is 
a  poet  to  be  read,  and  loved,  and  judiciously 
imitated  ;  none  can  study  without  learning 
from  him ;  he  is,  in  our  opinion  (Milton,  of 
course,  excluded),  the  poet  fullest  of  primal 
genius  in  his  time,  except  Crashaw.  Yet 
this  admirable  and  manj'-sided  genius  is 
only  for  the  judicious.  He  has,  we  must 
iterate,  left  not  one  completely  happy  poem 
behind  him.  But  read  him,  read  all  he 
wrote,  for  he  is  a  mine  of  rough  but  price- 
less ore. 


OMAE  AND   OTHEES. 

Ruhdiydt  of  Omar  Khayyam.  A  Paraphrase 
by  Eichard  Le  GaUienne.  (Grant 
Eichards. ) 

Early  in  the  eleventh  century  of  our  era 
a  rather  curious  compact  was  entered  into 
by  three  youths  who  were  attending  lectures 
at  the  famous  school  of  Nishapiir  in  K!hora- 
sau.  Their  understanding  was  that  which- 
ever of  them  attained  to  fortime  shoidd 
share  it  with  the  other  two,  and  not  preserve 
it  for  himself.  This  arrangement,  in  which 
the  flippant  will  perceive  only  a  kind  of 
Persian  edition  of  The  Three  Musketeers, 
was  destined  to  have  far-reaching  conse- 
quences. These  three  schoolmates  curiously 
enough  were  all  fated  to  make  a  noise 
in  the  world ;  but  the  first  of  them  to 
do  so  was  Nizam  ul  Mulk,  who  became 
vizier  to  Sultan  Alp  Arslan.  He  kept  his 
part  of  the  agreement,  and  the  two  whom 
he  assisted  to  name  and  fame  are  even 
better  known,  at  any  rate  in  Europe,  than 
himself.  One  of  them  was  Hasan  bin 
Sabbah,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the 
Assassins.  Nizam  ul  Midk  himself  even- 
tually fell  a  victim  to  a  dagger  directed  by 
this  terrible  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain. 
The  other  was  the  subject  of  this  article,  the 
Hakim  Omar  Khayyam,  more  correctly 
Abul  Fath  Omar  bin  Ibrahim  al  Khayyam. 
The  last  part  of  his  name  (Mr.  Le  GaUienne, 
by  the  way,  invariably  accents  it  upon  the 
wrong  syllable)  indicates  his  father's  pro- 
fession as  having  been  that  of  a  tent-maker, 
and  Omar  has  more  than  one  aUusion  to  it 
in  his  poems — e.g., 

•'  Khayydmi  hi  khaimahayi  hikniat  mid&hht  "  ; 

or,  as  Mr.  Le  GaUienne  has  it : 

"Khaj-yam  who  long  at  learning's  tents  hath 

sewn." 
Until  recently   Omar's    reputation    in    the 
West  depended  mainly  upon  his  revision  of 
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the    Persian    Calendar — in    the    words    of    was    the   true   Midas    touch.      His    subtle 
Gibbon :     "  A   computation   of  time  which    alchemy  turned  all  to  gold,   and  we  have 

not  the  heart  to  say  more  in  complaint  of 


surpasses  the  Julian  and  approaches  the 
accuracy  of  the  Gregorian  style."  We 
remember  once  seeing  a  German  encyclo- 
picdia  of  fifty  years  ago  or  thereabouts, 
which,  after  devoting  two  long  columns  to 
an  account  of  this  feat,  wound  up  with  the 
remark:  "1st  auch  als  Dichter  bekannt." 
The  whirligig  of  time  has  brought  round  its 
revenges,  and  nowadays,  like  Lewis  Carroll, 
it  is  not  for  his  works  on  algebra  that  Omar 
is  known.  They  exist,  nevertheless  .'.ud 
were  published  at  Paris  in  1851.  In  1859 
Edward  FitzGerald  gave  the  world  his 
translation  or  paraphrase  of  the  quatrains, 
a  book  which  at  first  feU  flat,  but  ulti- 
mately, by  its  four  editions  during  the  life- 
time of  its  author,  showed  that  the  tide 
had  turned.  Henceforth  Omar  the  mathe- 
matician and  astronomer  is  swallowed  up 
by  Omar  the  pessimist,  philosopher,  and 
poet. 

The   rubiii   or    quatrain,    although   asso- 
ciated in  England  exclusively  with  the  name 
of  Omar,  is  by  no  means  an  invention  or 
monopoly   of    his,    but   on   the   contrary   a 
favourite,    and,    indeed,    a  national    metre 
added  by  the  Persians  to  the  sixteen  which 
they  borrowed  from  the  Arab   prosody.     It 
contains   four  feet,    and    consequently  four 
main  accents  :   firstly,  a  foot  of  three  sj'lla- 
bles  (an  anti-bacchius  or  molossus)  accented 
on   the    central    one ;     secondly,    two    very 
irregular   and    variously    accented    feet   of 
three  or  four   syllables  each  ;  lastly,  a  foot 
of  one  or  two  syllables,  one  syllable  if  the 
final  of  the  preceding  foot  is  long,  but  an 
iambus   if  it   is    short,   in    either   case   the 
fourth  ictus  is  upon  the  last  syllable  of  the 
whole  line.     Altogether  there   are  twenty- 
four  different  ways  in  which  these  elements 
may   be   varied,    so    that    the    quatrain   is 
by    no    means   a  monotonous   medium    of 
expression.      It   will  be   jierceived   that   a 
line  may  consist  of  as  many  as  thirteen  or 
as   few    as    ten    syllables.       Graceful   and 
musical  as  the  rubai  is,  it  has  always  seemed 
to  us  curious  that  none  of  the  translators  of 
( )mar   have    made    any   attempt    at   repro- 
ducing   these     characteristic     and     varied 
rhythms.      FitzGerald    invented,   or  at  any 
rate   naturalised,    the   famous   line    of    ten 
syllables,   and   his   successors   are   alike  in 
having    slavishly   kept    to    it.       Whinfield 
admits  that  it  does  not  exactly  correspond 
to    the   original,  but   declares  that  it  very 
clearly  suggests  it,  and   to  this  opinion  Mr. 
Le   GaUienne   presumably  refers   when  he 
says  that  "it  is  accounted  by  those  able  to 
judge   a  beautiful   echo  of  tlie  old  Pei\sian 
music.     There  appears  to  be  this  difference," 
he  adds,  "that  the  rhymes  in  the  Persian 
are   trisyllabic,"    whereas,    of  course,    they 
may  consist,  and   do  consist,   of  almost  any 
number   of    syllables.      We    must   confess 
that   as   regards   ourselves,    with    tlie    best 
wiU  in  the  world,  we  have  been  unable  to 
detect  in  the  decasyllabic  line  the  slightest 
movement  of    the   Persian.      Indeed,  it  is 
difficult  to   see  how  a  line  of  five   regular 
feet  could  suggest  one  of  ionr  feet,  which 
are  never  all  alike,  and  frequently  all  differ. 
However,  we  should  he  the  last  to  deny  the 
intrinsic  beauty  of  FitzGerald's  line,  once  it 
is  admitted  to  be  his  and  not  Omar's.     His 


either  his  decasyUables  or  what  we  may  call 
the  cento  method  which  he  inaugurated, 
and  in  which  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  has  followed 
closely  in  his  footsteps.  No  one  knows  how 
manj'  of  the  f[uatrains  ascribed  to  Omar  are 
really  his  or  how  thej'  should  be  arranged, 
so  if  the  English  translators  choose  to  depart 
from  the  non-committal  alphabetic  order 
of  the  Persian  editions,  and  classify  them 
according  to  their  own  sweet  will,  there  is 
no  harm  done,  if  only  the  effect  produced 
be  good.  The  following  trilogy  from  Mr. 
Le  Gallienne  is  fine,  though  we  should  be 
sorry  to  say  that  every  line  of  it  originated 
in  Omar's  brain : 

' '  Spring,  with  the  cuckoo-sob  deej)  iu  his  throat. 
O'er  all  the  land  his  thrilHng  whispers  float, 

Old  earth  believes  his  ancient  lies  once  more, 
And  runs  to  meet  him  in  a  golden  coat. 

And  many  a  lovely  girl  that  long  hath  lain 

Beneath  the  gi-ass,  out  in  the  sun  and  rain, 

Lifts  up  a  daisied  head  to  hear  him  sing, 

Hearkens  a  little,  smiles,  and  sleeps  again. 

Yea,  love,  this  very  ground  you  lightly  tread. 
Who  knows  1  is  pillow  to  some  maiden's  head, 

Ah  I  trf -d  upon  it  lightly,  lest  you  wake 
The  saoreu  slumber  of  the  happy  dead." 

Death,  according  to  Poe,  is  most  poetical 
when  it  most  closely  allies  itself  to  beauty. 
The  death  of  a  beautiful  woman  is  the  most 
poetical  topic  in  the  world,  and  we  find  in 
Omar  the  use  again  and  again  of  that  art 
which  intensifies  the  throb  of  love  poetry 
by  keeping  ever  in  mind  the  precariousness 
of  the  tenure  by  which  we  hold  love  from 
death.     Thus  FitzGerald : 

' '  I  sometimes  think  that  never  blows  so  red 
The  Rose  as  where  some  buried  Ciesar  bled. 

That  every  Hyacinth  the  Garden  weirs 
Dropt  in  its  Lap  from  some  once  lovely  head. 

And  this  delightful  Herb  whose  tender  Green 
Fledges  the  River's  Lip  on  which  we  lean — 
Ah,  lean  upon  it  lightly  I  for  who  knows  I 
From  what  once  lovely  Lip    it  springs  un- 
seen !  " 

The  first  of  the  above  two  is  much  better 
rendered  by  Whinfield,  who  in  1883  pub- 
lished a  version  of  500  of  the  quatrains  with 
the  Persian  text  adjacent  (Trubner's  Oriental 
Series)  a  book  which  next  to  FitzGerald 
should  be  the  most  prized  possession  of  every 
lover  of  Omar : 


"  Where'er  you  see  a  rose  or  tuUp  bed. 
Know  that  a  mighty  monarch's   blood  was 
shed ; 
And  where  the  violet  rears  her  purple  tuft. 
Be   siu-e   a  black-moled   girl   hath   laid   her 
head." 

The  second  is  much  better  rendered  by 
Gamer,  an  American  who  published  a 
translation  of  some  of  the  quatrains  in  a 
book  little  known  in  this  country,  in  1888  : 

"  The  violets  that  by  this  river  grow 
Sprang  from  some  lip  here  buried  long  ago ; 

And  trend  thou  lightly  on  this  tender  green, 
Who  sleepeth  here  so    still   thou    ne'er  wilt 
know." 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Johnson  (1887), 
another  translator  little  known,  has  undoubt- 
edly improved  upon  Whinfield  in  another 


instance.     We  refer  to  the  quatrain  which 
Whinfield  has  as  follows  : 

"Heaven's  wheel  has  made' full  many  a  heart 
to  moan,  "^  a.i  • 

And   many   a  budding    rose    lo    earth    has 
thrown, 
Plume  thee   not   on  thy  youth  and   lusty 
strength, 
Full  many  a  bud  is  blasted  ere  'tis  blown." 

The  following  is  the  form  which  it  assumes 
under  Mr.  Johnson's  pen  : 

"  Lo  !  blood  of  men,  slain  by  the  stroke  of  doom 
Lo  I    dust  of   mon^'strewn  on   the   face  of 

earth,  — 

Oh,  take  what  life  [may  give  of  youth  or 
mirth, 
Full  many  an  opening  bud  shall  never  bloom." 

But  let  it  be  remembered  always  that 
FitzGerald  came  first. 

Of  the  three  translators  we  have  principally 
in  our  eye  —  FitzGerald,  Whinfield,  and 
Mr.  Le  Gallienne  (the  order  of  date  is 
the  order  of  merit) — Whinfield  has  by  far 
the  largest  number  of  quatrains.  He,  so 
far  as  we  know,  is  the  only  writer  who 
gives  a  rendering  of  an  extremely  beautiful 
and  melodious  quatrain  which  is  Cjuoted 
(by  no  less  an  authority  than  the  King 
of  Oude)  as  a  model  of  a'l  a  c[uatrain 
should  be,  in  the  Fifth  Stream  of  the  Second 
Sea  in  the  Haft  Kalzum  (first  line,  "Az  hail 
i  said  dilam  chu  hluji  tu  gir'ift  ") : 

"  The  zephyrs  waft  thy  fragrance,  and  it  takes 
My  heart,  and  me,  his  Master,  he  forsakes ; 
Careless  of  me  he  pants  and  leaps  to  thee. 
And  thee  his  pattern  and  ensample  makes !  " 

Omar's  work  has  from  the  first  been  like 
the  Song  of  Songs,  in  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  inter|3reted  by  one  school  literally,  but 
by  the  mystics  each  according  to  his  own 
mysticism.  FitzGerald  discards  the  latter 
in  favour  of  the  former,  and  refuses  to  read 
for  "  wine  "  "  Dieu  or  La  Divinite,"  as  sug- 
gested by  a  French  translator,  or  to  see  in 
the  lover  and  his  goddess  but  a  parable  of 
the  worshipper  and  his  God.  Altogether 
quite  a  lover's  breviary  or  handbook  of  the 
tender  passion  can  then  be  culled  by 
judicious  selection  from  numerous  quatrains, 
such  as  the  following : 

"  Oh  I  love,  chief  record  of  the  realm  of  truth, 
The  chiefest  couplet  in  the  ode  of  youth. 
Oh !  thou  who  knowest  not  the  world  of 
love, 
Learn  this  that  life  is  love,  and  love  is  truth." 
Joltnsoiu 


Long  have  I  sought,  but  seldom  found  a  lover  ; 
To  love  aright  is  to  be  nought  but  lover ; 
He  who  would  love,  yet  eat  and  rest  him 
too, 
Is  still  an  animal,  and  uot  a  lover. 

For  love  is  a  great  sleepless,  foodless  fire, 
Love  never  moves  his  eyes  from  his  desire ; 
Were  love  to  sleep — awakening,  love  were 


gone, 
And    what 


gross 


sustenance     should    love 
Le  GalUen-ne. 


reqmre  .' 

This  worldly  love  of  yours  is  counterfeit, 
And,  like  a  half-spent  blaze,  lacks  Ught  and 

heat ; 
True  love  is  his,  who  for  days,  months,  and 

years, 
Rests  not,  nor  sleeps,  nor  craves  for  drink  cir 

meat. 
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Who  so  aspires  to  gain  a  rose-cheeked  fair, 
Sharp  pricks  from  fortune's  thorns  must  learn 
to  bear, 
See  !  till  this  comb  was  cleft  by  cruel  cuts, 
It  never  dared  to  touch  my  lady's  hair. 

My  love  shone  forth,  and  I  was  overcome. 
My  heart  was  speaking,  but  my  tongue  was 
dumb ; 
Beside  the  water-brooks  I  died  of  thirst. 
Was  evfr  >nown  so  strange  a  martyrdom  ?  " 
Whinfield. 

Omar's  vie^Ys  upon  religion,  judging  from 
his  poems,  veered  at  one  time  or  another  to 
every  point  of  the  theological  compass.  It 
is  an  experience  many  another  has  lived 
through,  and  as  he  himself  says : 

"  From  doubt  to  clear  assurance  is  a  breath, 
A  breath  from  infidelity  to  faith  ; 

Oh,  precious  breath !  enjoy  it  while  you  may, 
'Tis  all  that  life  can  give,   and  then  comes 
death."  Wliinfield. 

"  In  my  left  hand  I  liold  the  Koran  tight. 
And  grasp  the  wine-cup  firmly  in  my  right — 
Thus  do  I  stand  beneath  the  eye  of  heaven, 
Not  quite  a  saint,  nor  yet  a  sinner  quite." 
Le  GaUiemie. 

Or,  as  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  more  tersely  ex- 
presses it,  Omar  is  always  ready  to  curse 
God  with  one  cup  and  love  Him  with  the 
next.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Fitz- 
Gerald  frequently  improved  considerably 
upon  Ills  author ;  to  use  the  eloquent  words 
of  Mr.  Theodore  AVatts-Dimton :  "  Made 
richer  still  his  opulent  epigram  "  ;  witness 
the  following  : 

"  Oh,  Thou,  who  didst  with  Pitfall  and  with 
Gin 
Beset  the  road  I  was  to  wander  in  ! 

Thou  wilt  not  with  Predestination  round 
Enmesh  me,  and  impute  my  Fall  to  Sin  ? 

Ob,  Thou,  who   Man   of   baser   Earth   didst 

make ' 
And  who  with  Eden  didst  de\'ise  the  Snake ; 

For  all  the  Sin  wherewith  the  Face  of  Man 
Is   blackeu'd,    Man's   forgiveness    give — and 

take  ! " 

These  are  what  Mr.  Swinburne  called  the 
"crowning  stanzas"  of  all  FitzGerald  wrote, 
but  the  following  is  the  literal  version  from 
AVhinfield : 

' '  With  many  a  snare  Thou  didst  beset  my  way, 
And  threatenest,  if  I  fall  therein,  to  slay ; 
Thy  rule  resistless  sways   the  world,    yet 
Thou 
Imputest  sin,  when  I  do  but  obey  !  " 

Oh,  Thou '.  who  know'st  the  secret  thoughts 

of  all. 
lu  time  of  sorest  need  who  aidest  all, 

Graut  me  repentance,  and  accept  my  plea, 
O,  Thou,  who  dost  accept  the  pleas  of  all !  " 

The  sense  of  fatality,  "  Kismet,"  to  be 
dimly  read,  indeed,  in  the  magician's  mirror 
of  ink,  or  in  the  geomancer's  bowl  of  sand, 
but  in  no  wise  to  be  put  aside,  is  not  often 
absent  from  Omar.  But  Black  Care  does 
not  always  occupy  the  crupper;  "Eternal 
Hope"  succeeds  "  Divine  Despair  "  : 

"  Our  wildest  wrong  is  partof  His  great  Right, 
Our  weakness  is  the  shadow  of  His  Might, 

Our  sins  are  His,  forgiven  loug  ago. 
To  make  His  mercy  more  exceeding  bright." 

Le  Oallienne. 
To  sum  up,  and  leaving  out  of  the  question 
the  prose  versions,  as  we  have  throughout 
this    article,    FitzGerald's    "  Eose    of    the 


Hundred  and  One  Petals  "  wiU  remain  the 
(_)mar  par  excellence  to  all  who  do  not  desire 
an  absolutely  literal  translation.  Those  who 
do,  can  fall  back  on  Wliinfield,  and  check 
him  by  his  own  (the  best)  edition  of  the 
Persian  text.  The  Villon  Society  promises 
us,  at  no  distant  date,  a  rendering  by  Mr. 
John  Payne,  which  will  be  different  from 
all  others,  in  that  it  is  to  reproduce  the 
rhythms  of  the  original,  to  which  we  referred 
above.  This  should  be  a  boon.  It  is 
heartening  to  find  that  someone  is  going 
to  make  a  fresh  start,  instead  of  merely 
publishing  another  variation  on  FitzGerald. 


IN  PEAI8E  OF   JONES  AND  WEEN 

A  History  of  Renaismnce  Architecture  in 
England,  1500—1800.  By  Eeginald  Blom- 
field,  M.A.     (George  Bell  &  Sons.) 

This  book  is  a  chronicle  and  a  criticism  ;  in 
both  aspects  it  is  complete.  In  these  days 
of  facile  production  it  is  a  compensation  to 
meet  with  a  work  wherein  intelligence,  zeal, 
and  labour  have  joined  to  make  a  success. 
The  research  of  the  antiquary  and  the  know- 
ledge of  the  specialist  have  ranged  far  and 
near  for  subjects  worth}'  to  be  catalogued 
and  to  be  analysed.  Neither  patriotic  pre- 
dilection nor  reverence  for  the  past  has 
prevented  Mr.  Blomfield  from  being  impartial 
in  his  judgments ;  the  pathos  of  age  does 
not  soften  him,  traditional  reputation  does 
not  make  him  afraid ;  in  appraising  the 
work  of  men  who  are  dead  he  is  no  less 
vivacious  than  if  he  were  scourging  a  con- 
temporary, or  apologising  for  an  E.A.  On 
well-defined  issues  come  forth  his  praise  or 
his  blame :  the  excuse  is  weighed  against 
the  blunder,  the  good  points  against  the 
bad,  the  rare  perfection  receives  a  mural 
crown  of  praise. 

Behind  the  judge  is  nevertheless  the 
man ;  the  human  fibre  sliows  itself  in  his 
personal  and  unstinted  admiration  for  the 
two  men  of  the  English  Renaissance,  Inigo 
Jones  and  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  To  Inigo 
he  attributes  the  greater  gifts,  but  of  both 
his  appreciation  is  enthusiastic  and  just. 
The  baj's  alwaj's  to  the  originator.  Mr. 
Blomfield  says  that  Jones  "showed  his 
extraordinary  capacity"  by  starting  English 
architecture  "on  a  line  of  fresh  develop- 
ment, which  was  followed  by  the  best  intelli- 
gence of  the  country  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years."  AVhen  Jones,  shortly  after 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
began  to  design,  the  world  of  building  was 
in  a  bad  way.  The  Gothic  style,  which 
sometimes  seems  to  have  been  almost  as 
much  the  result  of  an  instinct  as  of  an  art, 
had  been  dying,  or  dead,  for  more  than  a 
century.  During  that  time  as  much  destroy- 
ing as  building  had  probably  been  going 
on  ;  but  whatever  new  buildings  sprang  up 
were  composed  by  men  who  had  lost  their 
native  notes,  and  who  had  only  heard 
distorted  echoes  of  the  sensuous  music 
of  the  Eenaissance.  Elizabethan  discords, 
harmonised  now  only  by  time,  were  the 
results.  These  Inigo  set  himself  the 
task    of    abolishing        For  his    own    and 


for  a  much  later  time  he  succeeded ;  but 
that  tidal  wave  has  spent  itself,  and  many 
things  have  of  late  been  done  which  would 
cause  the  judicious  Jones  to  grieve.  Fortu- 
nately the  fantastic  aberrations  of  our  own 
day  do  not  come  within  thg  scope  of  this 
history ;  the  inspiration  of  the  seventeenth 
century  and  the  sanity  of  the  eighteenth 
make  subjects  less  contentious  and  more 
given  to  edification. 

Gaj'  invention  flowered  under  the  Stuarts  ; 
the  music  of  Purcell,  the  songs  of  Herrick 
and  his  peers,  the  architecture  of  Jones  and 
Wren,  added  lustre  for  more  than  a  century 
to  the  luckless  dynasty.  When,  in  a 
monarchical  country,  the  court  has  the 
artistic  temperament,  the  plastic  and  all  the 
other  arts  begin  to  flourish.  The  C3'nic 
will  not  deny  tliat  the  Stuarts  loved  beaut}'. 
Therefore,  the  artists  of  the  Nether- 
lands gathered  in  London  ;  the  magnificent 
design  for  Whitehall  was  projected  by 
Inigo  Jones.  It  is  true  that  the  first 
Charles  was  beheaded  in  front  of  one 
of  its  few  completed  windows,  bvit  this 
disaster  did  not  prevent  his  son  from  en- 
acting the  Coal  and  Wine  Dues — recently 
pedantically  abolished — for  the  raising  up 
of  the  only  great  cathedral  since  the 
Eeformation.  Under  the  dull  Hanoverians 
Art  began  to  languish,  and  but  for  the 
phenomenal  outburst  of  portrait-painting 
towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
little  beyond  a  quiet  approval  could  be 
extended  to  the  product  of  the  cycle ;  while, 
even  taken  at  its  best,  portrait-painting  is 
not  the  crown  of  a  high  ideal.  Under  the 
Georges  tlie  outward  signs  of  all  the  more 
gracefid.  arts  were  absence  of  imaginative- 
ness, intention  most  clearly  expressed  and 
generally  realised,  together  with  that  sense 
of  order  and  balance  which  should  be 
common  to  us  all,  but  is  not.  It  might  be 
said  of  the  Pegasus  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  that  he  had  turned  pack-horse  ;  in 
the  seventeenth  century  his  wings  were 
there. 

Historically,  this  book  of  Mr.  Blomfield 
begins  with  the  architectural  break-up  of 
the  sixteenth  century ;  that  being  the  time 
of  the  master  masons  who  had  lost  their 
tradition  and  had  found  nothing  to  take  its 
place.  Then  came  the  scholastic  invasion 
inspired  by  the  genius  of  Inigo  ;  the  period, 
therefore,  of  the  advent  in  England  of  the 
architect  as  now  understood.  The  next  era 
was  that  of  Wren,  who  continued  the  academic 
method ;  but  a  method  still  flushed  with  the 
life-blood  of  brain  power  and  high  inven- 
tion— witness  his  London  spires.  Wren 
found  London  a  charred  acreage ;  he  left  it 
a  garden  of  tall  white  flowers.  AVith 
AVren  much  of  the  glory  of  the  English 
Eenaissance  departed.     Mr.  Blomfield  says  : 

"The  men  who  succeeded  him  were  un- 
doubtedly able,  but  they  lacked  the  warm 
humanity  of  Wren.  Their  work  was  not 
spontaneous,  and  their  inferiority  appears  in 
their  conscious  effort  after  academical  correct- 
ness, and  their  attempts  to  systematise  archi- 
tecture into  a  mere  grammar  of  ornament." 

Still,  we  all  agree  that  to  the  eighteenth 
century  we  owe  thanks  for  some  good 
things.  St.  Mary-le-Strand,  St.  Martin-in- 
the-Fields,  Somerset  House,  wo  should  not 
care  to  lose.     Sir  John  A^anbrugh,  Hawks- 
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moor,  Gibbs,  Dance,  Sir  William  Cliaiuliers, 
and  the  Adamses  are  men  wlio  have  not  been 
accounted  failures.  The  planning  was  often 
ingenious,  and  the  execution  of  their  build- 
ings was  almost  invariably  good.  Vanbrugh, 
who  was  owned  by  two  centuries,  and  died 
in  1726 — only  three  j'ears  after  the  death  of 
Wren — was  dramatist,  architect,  a  foreigner 
— and  above  all  a  portent.  He  did  not  aim 
at  the  English  sobriety  of  design  ;  he  loved 
the  bizarre  ;  he  seemed  to  make  possible  in 
massive  stonework  the  loaded-brush  ijupos- 
sibilities  of  the  scene  painter.  By  l;is  fierce 
financial  quarrels  with  his  client  Sarah, 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  and  friend  of 
Queen  Anne,  he  added  a  semi-historic 
dignity  to  the  misfortunes  of  practise.  His 
opportunities,  however,  were  splendid  and 
not  unworthy  of  a  man  of  wit. 

To  write  a  book  on  architecture  without 
illustrations  would  be  to  serve  a  banquet 
without  salt.  But  Mr.  Blomfield  is  above 
all  an  architect,  and  probably  prefers  to 
draw  his  buildings  than  to  write  about 
them  ;  he  certainly  shows  his  love  for  the 
work  of  his  second  greatest  hero  in  his 
drawing  of  the  steeple  of  St.  Bride's,  Fleet- 
street,  and  the  other  drawings  have  much 
interest  and  character ;  the  reproductions 
from  various  sources  are  garnered  from  as 
far  and  are  as  necessary  as  his  own  sketches  ; 
in  particular  the  photograph  of  the  Porch 
of  St.  Mary's,  Oxford,  well  displays  the 
breadth  of  treatment  and  the  masculine 
force  of  the  work  of  his  treasured  Inigo 
Jones.  Plans,  elevations,  and  sketches  of 
many  other  men,  who  are  not  as  these 
giants,  abound ;  they  go  to  complete  a 
volume  which,  from  an  English  standpoint, 
is  searching  as  a  criticism,  and  exhaustive  as 
a  history,  of  the  architectural  Renaissance. 


A  FEEAK. 


The  Authoress  of  the  Odyssey.      By  Samuel 
Butler.     (Longmans  &  Co.) 

Mr.  Butler  is  always  amusing,  especially 
when  he  writes  about  Mr.  Darwin.  But  he 
has  not  influenced  scientific  opinion,  one 
fears,  and  his  proofs  that  the  Odyssey  was 
"written"  by  a  woman,  in  Sicilj-,  will  not 
influence  scholars.  In  fact,  Mr.  Butler's 
own  confessions  prove  that  scholars  are 
bored  by  his  treatment  of  the  subject. 
In  Germany  they  might  take  up  his 
paradox,  but  thej'  are  in  bondage  to 
the  other  paradox — that  the  Odyssey  was 
composei  by  nobody  in  particular.  They 
"  'specks  it  growed,"  like  Topsy.  Women 
are  more  frequently  on  the  scene  in  Odysxey 
than  Jliud.  Domestic  life  and  romantic 
adventure  are  its  themes.  This  everyone 
admits.  That  the  author  did  not  know  all 
about  rudders  we  do  not  admit  (p.  9).  If  she 
did  not  how  did  slie  acquire  the  technical 
termiuoldgy  (if  sliip-building  ?  As  to  the  axes 
throiiyh  which  Odysseus  shoots,  Mr.  Butler 
will  find  sketches  of  ancient  axes  through 
which  anyone  could  shoot  in  the  notes  to  a 
prose  tr.mslation.  It  is  not  a  case  of  female 
ignorance.  As  to  the  «  j^riori  difficulty  of  a 
ady  poet  Mr,  Butler  cites  several  in  later 


Greece.  But  a  poet  in  heroic  Greece — 
whether  he  or  she  "  wrote  "  or  not — did  not 
write  for  a  reading  public.  The  profit 
came  from  the  author's  oral  recitations. 
There  is  no  lady  reciter  in  the  Odyssey,  any 
more  than  in  the  Jlind.  Demodocus  recites, 
not  Nausicaa. 

After  a  sketch  of  his  general  ideas,  Mr. 
Butler  gives  his  theory  of  the  Homeric 
house.  It  is  rather  like  Mr.  Lang's  con- 
jecture, but  Mr.  Butler  thinks  that  the 
Megaron  was  unroofed.  Else  how  could 
Athena  fly  up  out  of  it  into  air  ?  On  one 
occasion  she  was  not  under  a  roof,  on  the 
other  there  is  a  crux  in  the  Greek  ;  nor  are 
Mr.  Butler's  other  arguments  more  convinc- 
ing on  this  point.  Mr.  Butler  next  abridges 
the  story,  in  language  grotesquely  common- 
place and  of  the  modern  suburb.  He  then 
comes  to  the  "Preponderance  of  Women," 
who  "  run  "  the  men,  as  he  says.  Thus  the 
returned  Odysseus  will  on  no  account  entrust 
his  secret  to  a  woman.  "  The  men  are  me- 
chanical." Odysseus  is  mechanical !  "Men 
cannot  draw  women  without  laughing  at 
them."  Witness  Helen,  Andromache, 
Hecuba,  Lady  Macbeth,  Imogen,  Amelia, 
and  so  on.  Brides  come  first  in  Hades, 
not  men,  and  women  play  a  great  part  in 
Hades,  therefore  a  woman  is  the  author. 
Was  27ie  Uoiui  written  by  a  woman  ? 
"  Ulysses,  Alcinous,  Menelaus,  and  Nestor 
are  all  so  like  one  another."  There  is  no 
Tise  in  arguing  against  such  criticism  as  this. 

"  Let  them  have  it  as  they  please, 
Geese  are  swans  and  swans  are  geese." 

The  Iliad  "  was  written  with  an  eye  to 
money."  There  is  no  mention  of  money  in 
either  poem.  Why  are  the  wooers  not 
jealous  of  each  other  ?  Because  their  real 
aim  is  "  thigging  and  sorning."  Helen  is 
penitent  in  the  Odyssey.  So  she  also  is  in 
the  Iliad,  which  is  not  by  a  woman.  There 
is  "jealousy  for  a  wife's  rights"  in  the 
Odyssey,  though  Penelope  does  not  complain 
of  Circe  and  Calypso.  There  is  also 
"jealousy  for  a  wife's  rights  "  in  the //;'ff(^, 
in  the  story  of  Phtvnix.  "  The  Cyclops 
incident"  is  "impossible  as  a  man's  or  a 
matron's  writing."  It  is,  of  course,  merely 
a  dateless  world-wide  Marchen.  Most  of  the 
aporiui  apply  as  well  to  a  man's  as  to  a 
woman's  work.  The  Sun  left  his  cattle  to 
the  care  of  his  daughters ;  so  did  Jacques 
d'Arc  ;  so  do  Highlanders  often.  "  Ulysses 
should  have  hugged  Argus  " — so  a  woman 
would  think.  Odysseus,  however,  was  not 
minded  to  reveal  his  identity.  The 
author  of  the  Odyssey  is  not  "  a  great 
poet"  (p.  153).  In  Book  XX.  the  sym- 
pathy with  "  a  poor  weakly  woman " 
"suggests  a  female  hand."  Precisely  the 
same  sympathy  occurs  in  the  Iliad,  and  Mr. 
Butler  may  look  for  a  similar  passage  in  Bar- 
l)our's  lirnee.  t)nly  a  woman  would  make 
the  wooers  fail  to  use  the  axes  in  the  liall  at 
the  massacre.  The  wooers  had  swords,  and 
did  not  need  axes.  Nor  could  they  come  to 
close  quarters.  This  kind  of  argument 
might  be  produced  endlessly. 

In  comparing  Iliadic  with  Odyssean 
passages — to  prove  that  the  author  of  the 
Odyssey  knew  the  Iliad — it  is  necessary  not  to 
reckon  the  "runs"  (as  they  are  called  in 
Gaelic  poetry)   which  are  common  to,  and 


probably  much  older  than,  either  J  poem. 
"Euns"  describe  incidents  of  common 
occurrence,  common  modes  of  address. 
They  are  found  in  Maori,  as  in  Greek  and 
Gaelic  narratives,  and  are  adapted  to  various 
occasions.  Perhaps  Mr.  Butler  has  no  great 
comparative  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
Putting  the  Odyssey  in  the  eleventh  century, 
Mr.  Butler  credits  the  author  with  knowing 
the  Cyclic  poems,  usually  dated  much  later. 
Obviously  the  author  of  the  Odyssey  may 
have  known,  not  the  Cyclic  poems,  but  the 
traditions  on  which  these  were  based.  Mr. 
Butler  does  not  know  whence  his  own 
grandfather  (in  1813)  got  the  idea  of  the 
Chorizontes.  Why  not /row  the  Chorizontes? 
Into  Mr.  Butler's  topograjihy  about  Trapani 
we  do  not  enter ;  there  are  interesting  points, 
but  Trapani  has  no  river,  as  Phseacia  had. 
His  "  authoress"  lived  in  Sicily.  Be  it  so, 
if  it  pleases  him.  His  aporiai  are  his  best 
things,  and  show  in  him  a  truly  Teutonic 
taste  and  humour.  We  do  not  gather 
that  he  knows  Willamowitz  Mullendorf  at 
first  hand.  He  will  find  him  eminentlj' 
sympathetic.  But  the  learned  German  is 
no  master  of  the  New  Humour,  and  does 
not  render  the  immortal  words  of  Homer 
into  the  EngUsh  of  Bayswater.  "  Calypso 
wanted  to  marry  him  " — pray  compare  the 
liquid  words  of  the  Greek.  "The  Ethiopians 
lie  in  two  halves,  one  half  looking  on  to  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  other  on  to  the  Indian 
Ocean."  Homer  mentions  neither  of  these 
seas ;  Mr.  Butler  might  as  weU  write  "  look- 
ing on  to  Margate  Harbour  and  Pegwell 
Bay."  The  book  is  a  freak,  and  a  freak 
not  in  the  best  taste.  Mr.  Butler  had  better 
finish  his  "  secular  oratorio  "  (or  comic 
oj)era?)  of  Ulysses;  or  if  he  must  write 
about  Homer,  he  .should  acquire  more 
knowledge  of  the  early  epics  of  the  world, 
and  UH  peu  de  goM. 


CHAELES  THE  GEEAT. 

Charles  the  Great.  By  Thomas  Hodgkin. 
"  Foreign  Statesmen  "  Series.  (]\Iacmillan 
&  Co.) 

The  rapid  manufacture  of  new  "  series " 
sometimes  looks  too  much  like  a  publishers' 
attempt  to  palm  off  on  an  easily  gullible 
public  a  number  of  indifferent  books  by 
tempting  it  with  a  few  that  are  sure  to  be 
of  considerable  merit.  But  a  series  may 
be  held  to  justify  itself  if  it  is  the  means 
whereby  a  writer  of  acknowledged  authority 
is  induced  to  popularise  the  subject  of  his 
study.  Now,  the  period  of  Charlemagne  is 
slightly  later  than  the  period  which  we  have 
hitherto  associated  with  Dr.  Hodgkin's 
name ;  but  this  little  book  must  only  be 
an  anticipation  of  what  the  author  intends 
to  tell  the  world  in  due  course  at  greater 
length.  It  is  doubtful  wliether  the  pub- 
lishers or  the  editor  of  this  particular  series 
of  "Foreign  Statesmen"  had  sufficiently 
made  up  their  minds  as  to  the  exact  class 
of  readers  for  whom  the}'  were  catering. 
History  is  not  systematically  taught  at 
English  schools  ;  but  the  outlines  of  English 
history  are  now  demanded  for  so  many 
examinations  that  a  smattering  of  it  may  be 
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presupposed  ^inj^any  reader  of  intelligence. 
But  the'lii.story  of  foreign  countries  stands 
on  quite  a  different  footing,  and,  although 
the  names  of  the  statesmen  comprised  in 
tliis  series  are  familiar  enough — Richelieu, 
WUliam  the  Silent,  Cliarles  the  Great — no 
sufficient  outline  knowledge  of  the  times  in 
which  they  lived  can  be  taken  for  granted. 
Of  such  a  series,  then,  simplicity  should  be 
the  general  note  ;  and  the  more  remote  from 
our  own  day  lies  the  subject  of  any  par- 
ticular volume  in  the  series,  the  more  in- 
cumbent is  it  on  the  author  to  handle  it 
with  a  directness  that  should  leave  no  essen- 
tial point  unexplained.  But  Dr.  Hodgkin 
writes  far  too  much  as  a  student  for  other 
students.  The  casual  reader  who  has  once 
read  his  Gibbon  will  lay  down  this  Life  of 
Charlemagne  with  a  sense  of  the  confusion 
rather  than  of  the  greatness  of  the  subject 
with  which  it  has  essayed  to  deal.  In 
a  certain  sense  it  is  a  good  and  careful  piece 
of  work,  written  from  a  knowledge  both  of 
the  original  authorities  and  of  the  chief 
modern  writers.  No  side  of  the  subject  is 
left  untouched,  and  a  very  fair  proportion 
is  preserved  between  its  several  parts. 
Moreover,  there  is  an  elaborate  introduction 
of  some  eighty  pages,  for  which  in  his 
preface  Dr.  Hodgkin  rightly  pleads  justifica- 
tion. But  he  has  not  sufficiently  remembered 
that  his  book  is  bound  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  many  who  are  not  systematic  students  of 
history.  For  such,  the  few  pages  of  intro- 
ductory matter  devoted  to  the  general 
features  of  the  situation  should  have  been 
many :  the  purely  historical  part  should 
have  been  dismissed  in  the  briefest  possible 
space.  In  fact,  the  preliminary  matter,  which, 
in  the  case  of  such  a  period,  was  necessarily 
large,  should  have  taken  the  form  of  an 
essay.  The  four  chapters  into  which  it  is 
thrown  choke  us  with  details  before  we  reach 
the  subject  of  the  book. 

The  forms  of  Charlemagne's  activity  were 
so  numerous,  that  when  we  reach  his  life 
we  must  expect  to  be  immersed  in  details. 
Separate  chapters  are  devoted  to  his  relations 
with  the  Saxons,  the  Saracens,  the  Avars. 
The  fall  of  the  Lombard  monarchy,  the 
relations  with  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  the 
assumption  of  the  Western  Empire  form  the 
subjects  of  three  other  chapters.  In  scarcely 
any  other  way  is  it  possible  to  set  forth  the 
many-sided  work  of  the  great  Charles.  But 
Dr.  Hodgkin  writes  far  too  much  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  page  of  the  chronicler. 
We  miss  that  grasp  of  the  whole  situation, 
that  subtle  connexion  of  cause  and  effect, 
that  interpretation  of  actions  and  unravelling 
of  motives,  which  make  us  feel  the  per- 
manent importance  of  the  subject  we  are 
studying  and  the  reality  of  the  characters, 
whether  they  happen  to  have  lived  in  the 
ninth  century  or  in  the  nineteenth. 

For  the  general  reader,  then,  this  volimie 
wUl  probably  be  too  hard  a  nut  to  crack. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  historical  student  of 
the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  will  find 
much  real  help.  The  author  takes  us  not 
infrequently  to  the  very  words  of  his 
authority  :  he  makes  us  feel  the  confused 
nature  of  the  period  and  its  imperfect 
civilisation.  We  are  given  just  enough  of 
the  contemporary  legends  to  enable  us  to 
understand  something  of  the  prevailing  in- 


tellectual atmosphere.  On  one  or  two  of 
the  most  disputed  historical  questions  Dr. 
Hodgkin  expresses  an  opinion  of  his  own. 
Thus,  instead  of  explaining  away  the 
words  of  Charles's  celebrated  confirmation 
of  Pippin's  grant  to  the  Pope  in  774,  he 
declares  his  own  impression  to  be,  "  that  at 
least  the  hand  of  the  interpolator,  if  not  that 
of  the  wholesale  fabricator,  must  have  been 
at  work  in  the  passage  "  on  which  the  Papal 
advocates  rely.  Again,  with  regard  to  the 
attitude  of  Charles  towards  his  own  imperial 
coronation.  Dr.  Hodgkin's  conclusion  is, 
"that  Charles,  though  he  accepted  the 
imperial  crown,  accepted  it  with  genuine 
reluctance,  and  that  he  was  the  passive  ap- 
prover rather  than  the  active  and  ambitious 
contriver  of  the  great  revolution  of  800."  The 
account  of  the  literary  coterie  at  Charles's 
court  is  interesting — it  could  hardly  be 
otherwise ;  and  the  well  -  known  picture 
which  Eginhard  draws  of  his  master's 
appearance  and  habits  is  reproduced  in 
fidl.  There  is  an  interesting  note  at  the 
end  of  the  book,  dealing  approvingly  with 
the  doubt  which  has  been  thrown  upon 
Otto  III.'s  alleged  opening  of  the  tomb  of 
Charlemagne.  There  are  also  two  use- 
ful genealogies  of  Charles's  ancestors  and 
of  his  family.  Far  more  indispensable  to 
our  mind  is  a  map,  and  for  that  we  look 
in  vain.  Few  libraries  possess  a  reliable 
historical  atlas.  Until  the  issue  of  Mr. 
Poole's  maps  is  completed,  there  is  no 
English  atlas  that  can  be  recommended. 
On  the  whole,  then,  while  Dr.  Hodgkin  has 
done  a  good  piece  of  work,  the  ordinary 
reader  will  still  go  for  his  knowledge  of  the 
"Dark  Ages"  to  Dean  Church's  admirable 
"  Beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  or  to  Mr. 
Oman's  succinct  study  of  Europe  between 
476—918.  But  although  the  English  life 
of  Charles  the  Great  still  remains  to  be 
written,  the  careful  student  wiU  be  glad  of 
Dr.  Hodgkin's  help. 


VICTORIAN   LITERATURE. 

The  Masters  of  Victorian  Literature,  1837- 
1897.  By  Richard  D.  Graham.  (Edin- 
burgh :  Thin.) 

TuE  following  extract  is  from  Mr.  Graham's 
Introductory  Retrospect : 

"To  an  extent  never  before  known  in  its 
history,  there  is  manifest  a  tendency  to  judge 
literary  productions  not  so  much  by  their 
intrinsic  value,  as  by  the  pecuniary  possibilities 
involved  in  them.  .  .  .  But  it  may  be  hoped 
that  somehow,  before  the  degradation  of  letters 
goe<  too  far,  it  may  be  found  possible,  if  not  by 
an  English  Academy  of  Letters,  then  by  some 
other  device,  for  works  of  the  highest  genius, 
made  to  live  and  not  to  sell,  to  receive  the 
stamp  of  national  approval  or  reward." 

After  this  devout  expression  of  faith  the 
reader  turns  with  zest  to  the  succeeding 
pages,  glad  to  hope  that  here  at  last  is  a 
historian  of  literature  who  is  going  to  apply 
a  higher  test  than  that  of  the  market-place. 
But  he  finds  an  extraordinary  contrast 
between   profession    and    perform  an^e,      A 


single  fact  will  at  once  illuminate  Mr. 
Graham's  theory  of  letters  and  indicate  the 
nature  of  the  book.  To  Walter  Pater — 
that  master  of  so  many  disciples — six  words 
are  devoted ;  to  Mr.  Hall  Caine  nearly  as 
many  pages.  Perhaps  we  may  best  indicate 
what  are  Mr.  Graham's  real  tests  of  merit 
by  quoting  three  typical  pieces  of  informa- 
tion given  about  one  who  is  evidently  his 
favourite  novelist  : 

1.  "  As  a  novelist  Mr.  Hall  Caine  has  known 
few,  if  any,  of  the  difficulties  and  pangs  of 
publication.  Almost  from  the  first  it  has  been 
his  good  fortune  to  have  rival  publishers  bidding 
against  each  other  for  the  privilege  of  producing 
his  works.  [So  much  for  Mr.  Graham's  con- 
tempt of  pecuniary  possibilities.  ] 

2.  "  It  was  in  the  early  part  of  his  career, 
while  he  was  still  pruning  his  wings  for  flight, 
that  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Dunte  Gabriel 
Eossetti.  At  a  time  when  he  was  fast  losing 
his  hold  on  Hfe,  Mr.  Hall  Caine  was  one  of 
several  who  gave  him  the  benefit  of  their 
sympathy  and  companionship.  [There  is  more 
in  the  same  strain— not  a  syllable  to  indicate 
Rossetti's  generous  patronage  of  the  youth 
whom  he  took  to  be  his  private  secr»-tary.] 

3.  "The  work  upon  which  Mr.  Hall  Caine  is 
understood  to  have  spent  the  greatest  amount 
of  pains  and  labour  is  a  Life  of  Christ,  which 
still,  however,  remains  unfinished  because  it 
has  hitherto  failed  to  attain  the  high  standard 
of  excellence  at  which  the  author  has  aimed." 

Comment  upon  this  would  be  superfluous, 
but  there  are  a  few  more  facts  that  only 
need  setting  down  to  make  the  nature  of 
this  book  fully  apparent.  Among  poet.s 
Mr.  Robert  Buchanan  figures  as  a  master, 
and  has  a  long  notice  all  to  himself.  Other 
masters  include  Lord  de  Tabley,  Mr.  Norman 
Gale,  Mr.  Alfred  Austin,  and  Mr.  J.  Davidson; 
let  it  not  be  thought  we  are  denying  genuine 
merit  by  instancing  them  thus,  but  we 
venture  to  think  not  one  of  those  enumerated 
would  countenance  the  attempt  to  rank  ttiem 
as  masters,  while  singers  at  least  as  great 
and  genuine  as  themselves — Coventry  Pat- 
more,  Mr.  Bridges,  Mr.  Henley,  Mr.  George 
Meredith,  Sir  Edwin  Arnold — are  dumped 
into  one  paragraph  as  "  other  poets."  Our 
wonder  is  that  Martin  Tupper  does  not 
appear.  It  seems  that  he  is  neither  a 
master  nor  one  of  the  "  other  poets." 

Butthe  omissions  in  this  bookare  astonish- 
ing. Miss  Corelli  has  a  place,  but  Mrs. 
Henry  Wood  is  forgotten ;  here  is  Miss 
Braddon,  but  not  "  Ouida."  Laurence 
Oliphant  is  ignored  and  also  Mrs.  Norton. 
Not  once  does  the  author  fix  on  a  litlle- 
known  book  and  say,  "  Here  is  a  work  that 
was  neglected,  but  that  approached  genius." 
We  might  give  "A  Trivial  Woman's  Mis- 
fortune "  as  an  example.  AU  the  members 
of  the  new  Scotch  school  appear  as  masters, 
but  Captain  Marryat,  Mr.  James  Payn,  Mr. 
Baring-Gould,  and  Mrs.  F.  A.  Steel — to  take 
but  a  few  names — are  only  "  other  novelists." 
Surely,  in  face  of  these  facts,  we  need 
not  accentuate  the  contrast  between  jSIr. 
Graham's  actual  history  and  the  professiun 
of  faith  by  which  it  is  prefaced. 
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Sir  Toady  Lion.    By  S.  E.  Crockett.   (WeUs, 
Gardner,  Darton  &  Co.) 

ME.  CEOCKETT  has  made  here  a 
small  kailyard  for  children.  When 
we  say  small  Tve  do  not  refer  to  bulk. 
It  is  a  story  of  nearly  four  hundred 
large  pages,  or  rather  aboye  the  size 
of  an  ordinary  six-shilKng  novel.  But  the 
scenes  and  figures  of  his  other  stories  are 
all  reduced  to  miniature  size  here.  Instead 
of  bearded  warriors,  there  are  children  and 
"smoutchies,"  and  gipsies;  instead  of 
carnage,  battles  of  boys.  The  thing  is 
interesting  as  an  exhibition,  alike  of  the 
merits  and  demerits,  of  Mr.  Crockett. 
It  has  the  briskness  and  energy  and 
story-telling  faculty  that  made  his  work 
always  interesting  to  look  at,  and  it 
has  the  imitative  quality  to  which  his 
early  success  was  due.  Not  only  "The 
Gospel  of  Dasht-mean,"  but  the  whole  of 
the  "  business "  it  leads  up  to,  is  pure 
Barrie.  Sir  Toady  Lion — the  name  is  a 
child's  mispronunciation  of  Cceur  de  Lion — 
is  very  obviously  one  of  Helen's  babies. 
AU  the  same,  he  is  a  charming  little  chap — 
the  best  in  the  book — and  would  have  been 
excellent  but  that  the  author  persists  in 
filling  his  mouth  with  witticisms  that  belong 
to  mature  age.  For  example,  the  following 
moralisation — and  there  are  heaps  like  it — 
would  be  more  natural  in  the  mouth  of 
Alfred  Jingle,  Esq.,  than  in  that  of  a  child 
of  five  : 

"'Money,'  said  Toady  Lion  thoughtfully, 
'  well,  dare's  the  money  that  you  get  gived 
you,  and  wot  Janet  says  you  muss  put  all  in 
your  money-box.  That's  no  good !  Money- 
box locked  I  Janet  keeps  money-box.  "Get 
money  when  you  are  big,"  she  sez — rubbage,  I 
fink — shan't  want  it  then  ;  lots  and  lots  in 
trouser  pocket  then — gold  and  sixpences  and 
iiugs.'  " 

That  is  neither  childish  thought  nor 
childish  language.  But  all  the  characters 
are  precocious.  It  seems  to  us  a  pity  that 
Mr.  Crockett  could  not  get  through  without 
making  his  boys  and  girls  faU  in  love  and 
kiss  and  languish  just  as  the  heroes  and 
heroines  of  his  ordinary  novels  do.  Sound, 
healthy-minded  boys  and  girls  can  play 
together  without  thinking  of  anything  of 
the  kind.  For  that  matter,  we  hope  they 
would  not  deliberately  set  to  work  reading 
a  novel  of  this  immense  size.  At  any  rate, 
those  fathers  and  mothers  who  know  the 
importance  of  cultivating  taste  in  reading 
wiU  reject  Sir  Toady.  The  dialect  is  not  so 
coarse  as  Mr.  Crockett  can  produce,  but  the 
glittering  Enghsh  between  is  full  of  those 
faults  one  would  teach  them  to  avoid. 

Aaron  in  the   Wildwoods.     By  Joel  Chandler 
Harris.     (Harper  &  Brothers.) 

Fkom  internal  evidence  we  judge  this  book 
to  be  a  sequel  or  companion  volume  to 
another  work  called  TIte  Story  of  Aaron. 
This  we  have  not  read,  but  hope  to;  for 
Aaron  is  a  treasure.  He  knew  the  language 
of  beasts,   and  could  tame  a  wild  stallion 


with  a  word,  and  when  the  bloodhounds 
were  after  him— Aaron  being  a  runaway 
slave — the  swamp  wherein  he  dwelt  in 
hiding  rose  to  the  occasion  and  preserved 
him.  The  White  Grunter  and  the  Brindled 
Steer  behaved  perfectly.  Mr.  Harris's 
ambition  seems  to  have  been  the  provision  of 
a  "Jungle  Book  "  for  American  children — 
hence  the  swamp.  Instead  of  Mowgli,  we 
have  Aaron  the  Arab.  But  though  Mr. 
Harris  has  made  a  good  story  he  has 
not  made  so  good  a  one  as  he  might 
have  done.  "There  is  a  tiresome  Aboli- 
tionist tutor,  and  there  is  negro  talk 
which  is  not  funny  (which  coming  from 
the  author  of  Uncle  Remus  is  almost  a 
criminal  offence),  and  there  are  tantalising 
references  to  Brer  Eabbit  and  Brer  Coon 
which  lead  to  nothing — all  of  which  means 
that  Mr.  Joel  Chandler  Harris  is  not  quite 
the  whole-hearted  writer  for  children  that  he 
ought  to  be.  None  the  less,  we  like  Aaron 
in  the  Wildwoods  a  good  deal ;  but  we  like 
the  illustrations  to  it  (with  the  exception  of 
the  Pain  Goblin)  not  at  aU. 

Red  Apple   and   Silver   Bells.     By   Hamish 
Hendry.     (Blackie. ) 

Mr.  Hamish  Hejtdry  writes  the  very 
daintiest  and  simplest  of  child-verse,  so 
dainty  and  so  simple  that  we  know  not 
whether  parents  or  children  will  like  the 
book  best.     Perhaps  this  is  for  the  parents : 

"  It  was  a  little  Child 

Who  from  her  cot  had  crept, 
And  in  the  dawn  she  smiled, 
While  yet  her  mother  .slept. 

Smiled  at  the  curtained  chink 
To  see  the  woudi'ous  Snow ; 

Her  widened  Eyes  a-wink, 
Her  morning  Face  aglow. 

"  Breathless  she  gazed  upon 
This  Magic  of  the  night ; 
Her  old  black  World  had  gone 
And  sent  this  World  of  white." 

And  this  for  the  children  : 

Have  you  met  Sammie, 

Sammie  the  SI3'  't 
He  is  the  Lad  who  can  prowl  and  pry ; 
He  prowls  for  the  Pudding,  peeps  for   the 
Pie- 

Sammie  the  sly  ! 

Have  you  met  Tammie, 

Tammie  the  sleek  I' 
He  is  the  Lad  who  can  play  the  Sneak  ; 
He  plots  all  the  Mischief  and  looks  so  meek — 

Tammie  the  sleek  I 

"  Sammie  and  Tammie 

Are  always  Twins  ; 
One  in  their  nature,  two  iu  their  sins  ; 
Where  the  one  stops,  there  the  other  begins — 

The  ugly  Twins  !  " 

Miss  Alice  Woodward's  illustrations  are 
very  unequal.  Those  to  the  two  poems 
quoted  are  charming.  So  are  the  little  boy 
and  girl  who  dance  over  hearts  at  the  begin- 
ning. But  many  of  her  more  ambitious 
designs  are  strangely  ill-composed,  full  of 
crudely  simplified  or  unexplained  detail,  and 
of  tortured  decoration.  And  the  curious 
granular  shadows  which  she  affects  are  a 
very  unpleasing  convention. 


Fairy  Tales  from  tlis  Far  North.  By 
P.  C.  Asbjornsen.  Translated  by  H.  L. 
Braskstad.     (Nutt.) 

The  children  are  likely  to  give  this  book  a 
very  hearty  welcome.  It  consists  of  a  series 
of  the  most  delightful  fairy  tales  from 
Norwaj',  that  land  where  the  sujiernatural 
still  lingers.  Some,  of  course,  are  very  old 
friends,  and  have  been  read  in  the  pages  of 
Hans  Anderssen,  Grimm,  and  Perrault ;  but 
even  they  have  a  flavour  of  the  North,  as  if 
the  author  had  gathered  the  variants  from 
the  lips  of  his  neighbours.  And  the  trans- 
lator deserves  congratulation  on  the  success 
with  which  his  work  is  done.  He  does  not 
always  attain  the  same  level,  but  more  than 
once  his  rendering  is  divinely  felicitous. 
We  might  take  "  The  Lad  with  the  Beer 
Keg  "  as  an  example,  and  but  for  its  length 
would  quote  it  in  justification  of  praise  that 
maj'  seem  extravagant.  The  subject  itself 
is  a  singular  mixture  of  the  gruesome,  the 
humorous,  and  the  fantastical.  But  the 
story  is  related,  as  all  fairy  tales  should  be, 
in  the  matter-of-fact,  unconcerned,  supremely 
natural  style  that  pays  no  heed  to  the 
auditor's  reflection  any  more  than  to  the 
credibility  of  the  story.  God,  the  Devil, 
and  Death  come  after  the  beer  in  the 
intimate  and  familiar,  yet  not  irreverent, 
manner  in  which  we  can  imagine  they  used 
to  figure  in  an  Easter  play  or  a  Christmas 
mumming.  And  the  racy  colloquialism  is 
maintained  without  recourse  to  slang  or  its 
equivalent.  The  English  is  verj-  pure  as 
well  as  being  simple  and  familiar.  We 
have  alluded  only  to  one  story,  but  dozens 
might  be  quoted.  In  many  the  usages  of 
modern  life  are  introduced  into  the  stories 
in  a  manner  that  seems  to  show  that  the 
Norwegians  believe  as  sincerely  in  trolls  and 
fairies  as  ever  they  did.  Nor  would  it  be 
fair  to  omit  from  mention  the  very  clever 
illustrations.  They  are  the  original  pictures 
made  by  three  Norwegian  artists — E.  Weren- 
■skiold,  T.  Kittelsen,  and  0.  Sinding.  It 
might  perhaiDS  be  objected  that  they  are  too 
clever  and  original  for  children ;  but  the 
book  is  likely  to  be  often  referred  to,  and  a 
picture  is  none  the  worse  for  being  able  to 
bear  a  third  or  a  fourth  scrutiny.  Nor  does 
it  after  all  demand  a  very  mature  judgment 
to  recognise  the  character  that  beams  from 
the  three  troll  faces  on  p.  15,  or  the  bright- 
ness and  humour  in  nearly  every  cut.  The 
book  deserves  the  very  highest  recommenda- 
tion. 


Tlu)  Wallypuy  in  London.     By  G.  E.  Farrow. 
(Methuen  &  Co.) 

The  publishers  describe  this  as  an  "Ex- 
travaganza for  Children,  written  with  great 
charm  and  ■\avacit}',"  but  it  begins  soberly 
enough  with  a  Jubilee  Poem,  which  the 
author  calls  a  "  Chant  Eoyal."  After  that 
we  come  to  a  medley  of  prose  and  verse  in 
the  style  of  Alice  in  Wonderland.  It  seems 
intended  to  cheer  the  homes  of  ill-jjrosiiering 
literar^y  men.  At  all  events,  no  children, 
except  those  of  a  downtrodden  author, 
could  understand  Mr.  Farrow's  witty 
mockerj'  of  the  publisher,  the  "publishee" 
and  the  half-profits  system.  We  hojie  that 
not  even  they  are  so  preternaturally  clever  and 
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up-to-date  as  to  be  able  to  feel  the  point  of 
the  other  satire — that,  for  instance,  which  is 
directed  against  strikes  and  labour  move- 
ments. Luckily,  it  is  not  aU  so  very 
"topical."  Of  the  pure  fun,  or  what  is 
meant  for  fun,  the  foUowing  is  a  brilliant 
example  : 

"  'Twill  be  the  truth,  for  man  and  wife 

Are  one,  I  beg  to  state; 
This  fact's  as  clear  as  4/4, 

Or  2/6  make  eight." 

On  the  whole,  we  imagine  that  it  woidd  be 
possible  to  devise  a  more  screaming  amuse- 
ment for  Christmas  than  that  of  reading  the 
adventures  of  the  AVaUypug.  Mr.  Farrow 
is  too  clever  for  the  bairns,  not  quite  clever 
enough  for  their  elders. 

"  Dumpy  Books  for  Childeex."  —  Ths 
Flamp,  the  Ameliorator,  and  the  Schoolhoi/'s 
Apprentice.  By  E.  V.  Lucas.  (Grant 
Richards.) 

Mb.  Lttcas  is  evidently  fond  of  children,  and 
he  has  taken  great  pains  to  please  them. 
There  is  much,  both  of  humour  and  fancy, 
in  this  tiny  volume  that  they  will  enjoy; 
but  also,  alas  !  there  is  a  good  deal  that  they 
wiU  not  appreciate,  and  something  that  they 
will  fight  shy  of.  Mr.  Lucas  seems  to  have 
set  out  with  the  double  purpose  of  writing 
delightful  nonsense  after  the  fashion  of 
Edward  Lear  and  Lewis  Carroll,  and  of 
insinuating,  in  the  garb  of  fiction,  whole- 
some truth.  Possibly  he  has  a  theory  that 
children  do  not,  after  all,  mind  a  moral  so 
much  as  they  are  supposed  to,  and  possibly 
he  is  right.  In  any  case,  in  two,  at  least,  of 
these  stories  the  moral  is  rampant ;  and, 
in  certain  passages,  Mr.  Lucas  forgets 
his  audience.  "  The  Flamp  "  collects  the 
poisoned  meat  spread  for  its  destruction 
and  deposits  it  upon  the  doorstep  of 
the  sanitary  inspector.  Surely  this  is 
meaningless  to  the  child  mind,  for  which 
the  ofiicial  responsible  for  the  cleanliness 
of  the  town  is  not  the  sanitary  inspector, 
but  the  visible  dustman.  Nevertheless, 
this  story  of  "  The  Flamp,"  which  Tdsa 
and  Tobene  pui'sue  with  sympathy,  is 
an  original  and  pleasing  fiction.  It  is  much 
the  best  thing  in  the  book. 

More  Beastt  {for  Worse  Children).  By  H.  B. 
and  B.  T.  B.     (Edward  Arnold.) 

The  fuH  significance  of  this  title  will  be 
apparent  only  to  those  that  remember  The 
Bad  Child's  Book  of  Beasts,  a  work  of 
humour,  by  the  same  gentlemen,  to  which 
the  Academy  gave  a  welcome  last  winter. 
This  is  a  sequel.  We  cannot  praise  it  as 
we  praised  its  fore-runner  :  the  fun  is  less 
effervescent ;  the  versification  is  more  ela- 
borate and  self-conscious  ;  while  the  draw- 
ings have  lost  in  drollery,  although  B.  T.  B., 
the  artistic  member  of  the  firm,  is  con- 
spicuously the  better  man  this  year.  Again, 
the  shape  of  the  book  is  less  interesting : 
it  has  become  long  and  unwieldy,  whereas 
the  earlier  volume  was  compact  and  upright. 
The  new  Beasts  are  the  Python  and  the 
Welsh  Mutton,  the  I'orcupine  and  the 
Crocodile,  the  Vulture  and  the  Bison,  the 
Viper  and  the  Llama,  the  Mammoth,  the 
Chamois,  and  the  Microbe.  The  only  verses 
worthy   to   rank   with    thoae    in    The   Bad 


Child's  Book  of  Beasts  are  those  appertaining 
to  the  Python  (which  contains  the  matchless 
line — 

"  I  had  an  Aunt  in  Yucatan  ") 

and  the  Welsh  Mutton.  We  quote  the 
latter  in  full : 

"  The  Cambrian  Welsh  or  Mountain  Sheep 
Is  of  the  Ovine  race, 
His  conversation  is  not  deep, 
But  then — observe  his  face  I  " 

Incidentall}',  we  would  remind  H.  B.  that 
it  is  no  fun  to  a  child  to  have  new  words 
like  Tuptophilist,  one  that  loves  to  strike 
(from  Tvmw  =  I  strike,  and  <^i\iu)-u}  =  I 
love),  invented  for  it. 

Cherritoink :  A  Fairy  Story.  By  Eachel 
Penn.     (John  Macqueen.) 

Rachel  Penn — it  is  not  safe  to  say  Miss  or 
Mrs.  Penn — allegorises  us  thus  into  her 
narrative  : 

"  One  lovely  summer  day,  not  so  many  yeirs 
ago,  a  Pen  went  out  for  a  walk  in  this  England 
of  ours,  which  the  fairies  call  the  other  side  of 
Fairy  Land.  .  .  .  The  Pen  had  not  gone 
far  down  the  lane  when  he  saw  a  harvest- 
mouse  sitting  on  a  toadstool  nibbling  a  nut." 

This  mouse  is  Cherriwink,  whose  adventures 
form  the  story.  We  wish  for  our  part  that 
Eachel  Penn  had  not  been  so  self-conscious, 
and  let  it  out  so  plainly  that  conversing  mice 
and  good  fairies  and  her  supernatural 
machinery  are  plain  make-believe.  Why 
could  she  not  begin  in  the  ancient  way — 
' '  Long,  long  ago,  my  dears,  there  lived  a 
harvest-mouse,  and  his  name  was  Cherri- 
wink "  ■?  But  she  fears  the  miraculous  more 
than  a  little,  and  the  interest  of  her  story 
lies  mainly  in  the  very  realistic  studies 
introduced  sideways,  such,  for  example,  as 
the  sketch  of  the  miserly  cheesemonger  and 
his  wife.  Eachel  Penn  has  a  lively  fancj- 
when  she  gives  us  a  bit  of  elfdom,  a  keen 
ej'e  when  she  paints  the  manners  of  grocers. 
But  her  book  would  have  been  more  agree- 
able if  she  had  stuck  more  rigidly  to  one 
side  or  the  other,  given  fairy-lore  for  the 
children  or  a  novel  for  the  elders.  It  is  so 
good,  one  is  vexed  that  it  is  not  better. 

Tlie  Garden  of  Beliyht.  By  Netta  SjTett. 
Illustrated  by  Nellie  Syrett.  (Hurst  & 
Blackett.) 

The  frontispiece  of  the  book,  you  find  after 
reading  it,  is  tyjiical  of  the  contents.  It 
represents  a  fair  and  stately  prince  with  an 
equally  fair  and  stately  princess,  and  both 
clothed  aesthetically  in  medireival  garments 
(though  the  gentleman  has  a  very  modern 
walking-stick),  and  they  pass  a  lawn,  where- 
on are  peacocks  and  weU-clii^ped  bushes  and 
a  regidar  row  of  tree-trunks  and  steps 
ascending  to  a  terrace.  The  tale  that 
follows  appears  to  be  partly,  or  wholly, 
symbolical — though  we  stayed  not  to  puzzle 
out  the  meaning — and  has  the  aroma  of 
roses,  the  atmosphere  of  the  forest,  though 
the  scene  is  laid  in  fairydom.  There  are 
nine  other  tales  very  like  The  Garden  of 
Beliyht,  nine  other  full-page  illustrations 
wherein  the  figures  have  features  very 
ftimUiir  to  those  of  the  lady  and  gentleman 
in  the  frontispiece.     Taken  altogether,  the 


book  is  a  pleasant  one,  without  being  extra- 
ordinary. The  authoress  writes  well,  and 
has  a  lively  imagination,  and  her  incHnation 
to  over-stateliness  and  austerity  is  held  in 
check  by  an  evident  aim  at  being  natural, 
and  a  certain  humour  that,  without  being 
pronounced,  is  geniune  and  attractive. 

Nursery   Rhymes.       Illustrated    by    F.    D. 
Bedford.     (Methuen  &  Co.) 

Mr.  Bedfoed  is  a  decorative  artist,  gifted 
with  a  delicate  colour-sense  and  a  quaint 
and  pretty  fancy  ;  but  we  cannot  con- 
sider that  he  is  in  his  right  place  as  an 
illustrator  for  children.  The  child  world 
which  he  offers  us  between  these  covers — • 
the  world  of  his  own  invention — wiU  have 
for  some  adult  minds  fascination  enough, 
but  we  fail  quite  to  see  children  themselves 
interested  in  it.  Children  want  a  more 
dramatic,  more  humorous,  draughtsman.  Mr. 
Bedford's  imagination  is,  in  these  pictures,  at 
once  too  cjuiet  and  too  serious.  He  has  been 
more  eager  to  make  a  picture  than  to  amuse 
the  youug  critic.  For  example,  in  his 
drawing  of  Miss  Muffet  the  spider  is  almost 
invisible ;  his  Little  Boy  Blue  has  no  horn 
to  blow  ;  his  blacksmith's  smithy  is  without 
sparks.  The  child  must  have  either  drama 
or  fun.  We  can  imagine  that  many  parents 
wiU  wish  to  frame  Mr.  Bedford's  ];)ictures, 
but  that  should  not  be  the  end  of  a  book 
issued  nominally  for  children. 

The  First  Book  of  Kf^l.      By  His  Honour 
Judge  Parry.     (David  Nutt.) 

To  the  friends  of  Katawampus  and  Butter 
Scotia,  the  two  high-spirited,  mirthful  works 
with  which  Judge  Parry  has  already 
enriched  the  nursery  libraries  of  England, 
The  First  Book  of  Krah  will  be  welcome. 
Our  old  acquaintances — Tomakin  and  his 
sisters — appear  again ;  while  the  excellent 
Pater  again  offers  selections  from  his  Book 
of  Ehymes,  which  some  day  Sir  John  Bridge 
should  set  to  music  as  a  companion  volume  to 
his  songs  from  Katawampus.  The  First  Book  of 
Krah  consists  of  five  short  stories,  strung 
upon  one  thread  ;  best  of  which  we  Hke 
"  Butterwops,"  the  tale  of  a  beetle.  Beetles 
make  very  suitable  actors  in  a  whimsical 
story  for  children.  We  quite  agree  with 
Jimmy,  the  youthful  cockroach,  who  de- 
scribes the  narrative  of  Butterwops  and  the 
Hedgehog  as  being  "fit  to  be  written  in 
letters  of  treacle  on  the  skirting-boards  of 
Time." 

Ziy-Zag  Fables.    Pictured  by  J.  A.  Shepherd. 
(Gardner,  Darton  &  Co.) 

Mr.  Shepherd's  drawings  are  well  known. 
The  inimitable  "Barn  Dance,"  which  he 
once  contributed  to  Punch,  is  historic,  and 
his  grotesques  to  accompany  Mr.  Morrison's 
"  Zig-Zags  at  the  Zoo"  found  many 
admirers.  In  this  book  we  are  offered 
colours  (printed,  of  course,  abroad),  but 
Mr.  Shepherd's  work  gains  nothing  thereby. 
He  is  as  droll  in  line  as  he  can  be  in  any 
medium.  The  accompanjdng  fables  serve 
to  suggest  subjects,  but  beyond  that  we 
cannot  esteem  them.  The  superior  efforts 
of  Mr.  George  Washington  iEsop  recur 
ever  to  mind.  None  the  less,  Zig-Zay  Fables 
is  a  treasure  of  comic  invention. 
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The  Rerelations  of  a  Sprite.  By  A.  M. 
Jackson.     (Fisher  Unwin.) 

The  Revelations  of  a  Sprite  were  made  to 
Lily  Neville,  with  a  note-book  in  her 
hand,  at  twelve  o'clock.  Lily's  father  was 
a  journalist,  and  she  had  the  instinct.  The 
revelations  comprised  a  brief  natural  history 
of  elves,  trolls,  and  fairies,  and  several 
illustrative  stories.  Mr.  Jackson  has  a 
graceful  fancy ;  but,  to  our  mind,  invented 
fairy  tales,  that  were  made  instead  of  grow- 
ing, are  but  insipid  things. 

Miss  Mouse  and  her  Boys.  By  Mrs.  Moles- 
worth.     (Macmillan  &  Co.) 

Mrs.  Molesworth  has  long  been  a  favourite 
in  the  schoolroom.  Miss  Mouse  and  her  Boys, 
in  which  an  unruly  male  family  is  tamed  by 
the  advent  of  an  unselfish  little  girl,  has  all 
the  old  charm,  the  wholesome  moral  tone, 
the  delicacy  of  art.  The  three  boys — Justin, 
Pat,  and  Archie — as  well  as  Miss  Mouse 
herself,  are  capitally  done. 

The  Giant  Oral,  and  Other  Tales  from  Old 
India.  Eetold  by  W.  H.  D.  Rouse. 
(David  Nutt.) 

These  stories,  which  bear  a  suspicious 
resemblance  to  fables,  or  gilded  pills,  have 
been  adapted  by  their  author  from  the 
Fatuha — that  curious  collection  of  Buddhist 
lore.  Mr.  Eouse,  who  is  a  Pali  scholar  of 
repute,  is  to  be  thanked  for  rescuing  so 
much  for  the  benefit  of  children  ;  although, 
as  we  have  said,  the  bulk  of  this  book  is  a 
shade  too  didactic  to  be  received  with 
unmixed  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Eouse's  narra- 
tive style  has,  however,  plenty  of  vivacity, 
and  Mr.  W.  Eobinson's  drawings  are  always 
simjile  and  pertinent,  and  often  exceedingly 
droll. 


stolen  and  dyed,  is  recovered,  and  again 
lost  and  found ;  but  he  redeems  the  follies  of 
his  youth  by  a  noble  act,  and  settles  down 
to  a  quiet  life — an  example  of  fidelity  to 
his  friends.  Three  Cornel//  Maids  ayid  their 
Affairs,  by  Mary  L.  Pendred  (Hutchinson 
&  Co.),  is  a  pleasantly  written  account  of 
the  struggles  of  three  girls.  "We  fear, 
however,  that  the  editor  who  oifers  Chris 
Payne  a  permanent  place  on  his  staff  of 
writers,  apparently  on  the  strength  of  a 
single  contribution,  is  not  often  found  in 
real  life. 


Various.— T^he  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Christian  Knowledge  is  sending  out 
prize  books  and  children's  story  books  in 
battalions.  Following  a  large  batch  of 
notices  by  us  last  week,  we  have  Mr. 
Merriman's  Godchild,  by  H.  Louisa  Bedford, 
a  story  laid  in  a  country  village  and 
ending  with  wedding-bells  ;  Beside  the  Guns, 
by  May  E.  Shipley,  a  tale  of  Christian 
life  with  a  bearing  on  the  African 
mission-field  ;  and  Goals  and  Tries,  by 
V.  Brooke  -  Hunt.  The  last  is  a  foot- 
ball story,  written  in  the  interests  of  the 
purity  and  manliness  of  English  games. 
The  Homeward  }'ni/(ifie  is  a  boys'  book  of 
adventure,  by  Harry  Collingwood,  and  con- 
cerns the  voyage  of  The  Fiery  Cross  from 
Melbourne  to  London,  laden  with  gold,  and 
carrying  passengers  whose  true  character 
comes  out  on  the  voyage  with  startling 
results. 

Other  books  for  the  young  worthy  of 
mention  are  :  The  Story  of  Edison,  by 
Frank  Mundell  (Jarrold  &  Son),  a 
brightly  written  sketch  of  Edison's  life  and 
his  inventions.  Wee  Doggie,  by  Elizabeth 
C.  Traice  (Nelson  &  Sons),  is  the  biography 
of  a  little  Irish  terrier  who  is  thrown  over 
a  garden  wall  at  Hampstead,  and  falls 
metaphorically,  if  not  literally,  "  on  his 
ffct."      His  adventures   are   many ;    he  is 


FOE    THE    BOY. 

Picturesque  titles  and  eloquent  covers  are 
an  aid  to  classification.  First,  in  the  shiny 
gilt-edged  group  before  us,  comes,  of  course, 
the  class 

Maeitime. 

With  the  exception  of  handsome  reprints 
of  those  always  delightful  books,  The 
Three  Commanders  and  The  Three  Admirals 
(Griffith,  Farran,  &  Browne),  this  batch  has 
treasure  for  its  obj  ective.  None  of  them  falls 
below  a  reasonable  standard  of  workman- 
ship. Here  are  their  names  :  The  Island  of 
Gold,  by  Dr.  Gordon  Stables  (Nelson) ;  The 
Vanished  Yacht,  by  E.  Harcourt  Burrage 
(Nelson)  ;  The  Gold  Ship,  by  F.  M.  Holmes 
(Sampson  Low) ;  and  For  Treasure  Bound, 
by  Harry  Collingwood  (Griffith,  Farran,  & 
Browne). 

Mr.  Collingwood' s  seems  to  me  the  best ; 
but,  like  the  others,  it  is  overcrowded  with 
incident — the  like  of  which  is  familiar  to 
every  reading  boy  before  Confirmation. 
What  lays  hold  upon  the  imagination 
particularly  is  a  delightfully  incompre- 
hensible description  of  the  lines  and  fittings 
of  a  dear  little  schooner  in  which  a  nice  lad, 
with  only  one  sailor  for  a  crew,  saQed  every- 
where in  search  of  treasure  and  his  father. 
There  is  a  splendid  rimning  fight  with  a 
pirate,  and  many  other  adventures.  The 
end  of  the  story  is  marred  by  the  entry  of  a 
quite  superfluous  girl. 

The  Young  Gentleman  of  Spirit 

has  his  fling  in  Br.  BurleigKsBoys,  by  Charles 
Edwardes  (Griffith,  Farran,  &  Browne). 
"  Visions  of  burning  Calcutta  House  and 
putting  Dr.  Burleigh  on  the  rack  "  insi)ired 
them,  and  they  came  surprisingly  near  to 
the  fidfilmont  of  their  dreams.  Mr.  Avory 
calls  his  Soldiers  of  the  Queen  (Nelson)  "a  story 
of  the  dash  to  idiartoum,"  but  in  reality  it 
belongs  to  the  same  category.  Schooldays  are 
the  important  part  of  it,  and  he  pays  more 
attention  to  the  development  of  character 
than  is  usual  in  books  of  this  class.  The 
principal  boy  falls  into  unmerited  dishonour, 
and  goes  to  Ivluvrtoum  as  a  private.  The 
story  seems  quite  spirited  and  readable. 
The  Battledown  Trins  are  two  pairs  and  an 
odd  one,  and  Mrs.  Everett-Green  is  respon- 
sil)le  for  them.  They  are  extraordinarily 
good  boys  who  masquerade  as  villains. 
They  have  two  lovely  ponies  and  such 
perfectly  buttoned  gaiters  as,  alas !  one  has 


never  seen  at  home.   The  same  indefatigable 
writer    gives    us    two    "Costume"    stories 
—  A    Clerk   of    Oxford   (Nelson)    and    Tom 
Tuf ton's    Trarels    (same    publisher).       The 
former  is  a  tale  of  the  Barons'   AVar  ;    the 
second,  the   adventures  of  a  young  county 
squire    in    the    London    of    Queen    Anne. 
Three  books  in  one  year !     The  first  time 
that    Miss  Green  produces   one   book  that 
rej)resent8    three     years'    work     we     shall 
examine    it   very  hopefully.      As   to   these 
books,  they  are  good,  but  not  good  enough. 
Here  is  a  nice  phrase  upon  which  we  opened 
Mr.    ManviUe    Fenn's    Frank    and     Saxon 
(S.P.C.K.),   a  story  of  the  days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth:     "'I    never    think    about'    my 
hurts  '  at  all,'  said  the  boy  proudly.     'It  is 
only  like  having  a  big  cut  finger  somewhere 
else.'  "     It  is  full  of  fighting,  and  the  fight- 
ing   is   various   and    comprehensive.       The 
Golden    Galleon  (Blackie),  by  Eobert  Leigh- 
ton,  comprises  an   account  of  Lord  Thomas 
Howard's  expedition  against  the  West  India 
treasure- ships,  in  which  the  author  follows 
Sir  Walter  Ealeigh's  report  closely,  and  it 
might  be  expected  to  make  a  fellow  hold 
his    breath  ;    besides,    there    is    plenty   of 
rattling   adventure   ashore.      In   the   same 
period   is   set   Mr.    Bennett's  story.   Master 
Skylark  (Macmillan),  but  the  atmosphere  is 
more  peaceful.     The  boy  hero,  for  the  sake 
of  his  sweet  voice,  is  stolen  from  his  home 
at   Stratford   by  the   master-player  of   the 
Lord  High  Admiral's  players.     Mr.  Bennett 
tells  of  his  adventures  in  this  merry  com- 
panj',  of  how  he  sings  before  the  Queen, 
and   of    how,    forsaking   his   triumphs,    he 
wanders  home  to  Stratford.     There  is  some 
sort  of  literary  conscience  about  Mr.  Bennett, 
and  he  has  contrived  to  write  a  story  that  is 
picturesque  and  charming  bej'ond  what  is 
common.     Mr.  Griflith,  in  his  Knights  of  the 
White  Rose  (White),  brings  us  down  to  a 
later  era — to  the  scene  of  the  last  serious 
effort    of     the    last    Stuart    king    to    win 
back    his    own.       The    scene    is    Ireland, 
and  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne  is  the  pivot 
of    the    story.      The    hero    comes    at    last 
into  contact  with  the  Stadtholder,  and  the 
figure  of  WiUiam  is  touched  in  rather  skil- 
fidly.     With  this  batch  it  is  somewhat  of  a 
licence,  perhaps,  to  class   'Thf  King's  Story 
Book  (Constable).     It  is  a  sort  of  anthology 
of  historical  romance  and  drama,  comprising 
passages  from  Shakespeare,   Scott,  Lj-tton, 
Ainsworth,  Ivingsley,  Thackeray,  and  Char- 
lotte Bronte,  among  others.     The  passages 
are  arranged  in  chronological  order,  so  as  to 
form  a  sort  of  literary  cinematograph,   and 
among    them    are    many    passages    which 
thrilled  us  in  the  days  when  such   an   ex- 
perience was  more  frequent.     The  book  is 
500  pages  long,  and  is  rather  nicely  illus- 
trated. 

With  Crockett  and  Bowie,  by  Kirk  Munro 
(Blackie),  is  a  .story  of  the  Texan  war  of  in- 
dependence, whicli  seems  to  have  been  de- 
cided principally  by  the  prowess  of  a  youth 
named  Eex  and  the  preternatural  sagacity 
of  his  horse.  It  is  tlie  kind  of  story  that 
tlie  next  generation  probably  wiU  see 
turned  out  by  machinery.  Very  much 
better  is  Mr.  Whishaw's  White  Witch  of  the 
Matahele  (Griffith,  Farran,  &  Browne) — a 
story  of  an  Enghsh  boy  who  grows  to  man- 
hood among  a  tribe  of  natives. 
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NOTES    AND    NEWS. 


WE  take  the  following  from  Le  Journal 
des  Dehats.  Mr.  .Swinburne  maj' 
care  to  see  how  his  letter  looks  in  French, 
and  how  it  strikes  Frenchmen  : 

"  En  cette  fin  de  mois,  dit-il,  apres  que  le 
grand  serpent  de  mer  eut  line  fois  encore, 
comme  de  coutume,  eniergt'  :i  la  surface  de  la 
presse, — peut-etre  seulement  pom-  s'}'  etouffer 
dans  I'eftbrt  niillement  inopportun  de  rivaliser 
avec  les  prodiges  de  digestion  des  autres  con- 
tributeurs  en  avalant  le  canard  geant, — auoun 
homme  sense  n'approuvera  et  auoun  homme 
honuete  n'affeotera  la  moindre  surprise  en 
constatant  la  resurrection  d'un  monstre  ridicule 
plus  authentique  que  ces  deux-la. 

La  notion  d'une  Academic  anglaise  est  trop 
serieusement  stupide  pour  valoir  couime  farce 
et  trop  essentiellement  vulgaire  pour  paraitre 
comique.  Mais  qu'un  homme,  qui  n'a  cesse 
pendant  des  annees  de  proclamer  son  dedaiii 
pour  I'ideal  ou  Tidee  academique  et  qiu  a 
offense  des  censeurs  innombrables,  mais  bien 
pensants,  en  exprimant  franchement  son 
mepris  et  en  ridiculisant  cette  notion  avec  iino 
vehemence  sans  reserve,  jouisse  de  I'honneur 
non  sollieite  d'etre  nomme  en  bou  rang  dans 
une  Assemblee  tellemt-nt  inimaginable  qu'elle 
serait  sans  doute,  colluvies  Utterarum,  si  jamais 
elle  prenait  corps  et  advenait  a  I'existence. — 
reellement,  il  me  semble  que  le  soin  de  Conner 
)a  definition  complete  et  adequate  d'une  imper- 
tinence si  demente  doit  etre  laisse  a  d'autres 
qu'a  celui  qui  porte  lenom  choisi  pour  I'aureole 
d'lm  tel  outrage." 

L'Echo  de  Paris  also  translates  Mr.  Swin- 
burne's letter  for  the  benefit  of  Frenchmen, 
with  this  comment:  "Quel  style,  hoiw 
DeusJ  " 


With  the  present  number  Mr.  W.  E. 
Henley  rasigns  his  editorship  of  the  New 
Review.  This  steji  is  forced  upon  him  by 
uncertain  health  and  the  necessities  of  his 
own  literary  work.  In  consequence  of  his 
retirement,  it  is  not  intended  to  continue  the 


publication  of  the  Review  in  itsjiresent  form. 
An  entire  break  will  be  made  with  the  past. 
Shape,  price,  style,  mode  of  publication — all 
wiU  be  changed.  There  will  be  an  interval 
of  a  few  weeks  between  the  publication  of 
this  last  niunber  and  the  appearance  of  the 
next,  which  will  start  as  a  weekly  journal 
instead  of  a  monthly  magazine.  Although 
the  editorship  and  control  are  in  new  hands, 
Mr.  Henley  has  kindly  consented  to  give, 
for  a  while  at  least,  the  new  venture  his 
advice  and  help.  The  price  will  be  three- 
pence. 


In  connexion  with  Mr.  Kipling's  eloquent 
tribute  to  the  average  tenacity  of  purpose 
disj^layed  so  often  and  so  nobly  by  doctors, 
especially  in  India  during  times  of  plague, 
it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  quote  the 
testimony  of  a  brother  novelist.  In  the 
dedication  to  Underwoods,  Mr.  Stevenson 
wrote  : 

•'  There  are  men,  classes  of  men  that  stand 
above  the  common  herd  :  tlie  soldier,  the  sailor, 
and  the  shepherd  not  imfrequently ;  the  artist 
rarely ;  rarelier  stdl,  the  clergjnuan ;  the 
physician  almost  as  a  rule.  He  is  tlie  flower 
(such  as  it  is)  of  our  civilisation ;  and  when 
that  stage  of  man  is  done  with,  and  only 
remembered  to  be  marvelled  at  in  history,  he 
will  be  thought  to  have  shared  as  Uttle  as  any 
in  the  defects  of  the  period,  and  most  notably 
exhibited  the  virtues  of  the  race.  Generosity 
he  has,  such  as  is  possible  to  those  who  practise 
an  art,  never  to  those  who  drive  a  trade ; 
discretion,  tested  by  a  hundred  secrets ;  tact, 
tried  in  a  thousaud  embarrassments  ;  and  what 
are  more  important,  Herculean  cheerfulness  and 
courage.  So  it  is  that  he  brings  air  and  cheer 
into  the  sick  room,  and  often  enough,  though 
not  so  often  as  he  wishes,  brings  healing." 

Mr.  Kipling's  confession  that  he  once  played 
about  the  outskirts  of  St.  Mary's  Hospital 
at  Paddington,  with  the  idea  of  becoming  a 
doctor,  will  be  news  to  most. 


Mr.  Nicholson's  Almanael:  of  Twelve 
Sports  (W.  Heinemann)  is  not,  we  think, 
the  equal  of  his  Alphabet.  The  delineation 
of  single  types  seems  to  be  a  task  better 
suited  to  his  genius.  None  the  less  it  is  a 
work  containing  more  force  and  originality 
than  scores  of  kindred  publications.  For 
Mr.  Eudyard  Kipling's  accompanying  verses 
we  find  it  hard  to  saj'  a  good  word ;  they 
are  often  obscure,  and  never  in  the  least 
worthy  of  him.  Mr.  Kipling  obviously 
slioidd  not  write  to  order.  This,  for 
example,  is  the  best  that  that  strong  Pen 
can  do  for  cricket : 

"  Thank  God  who  made  the  British  Isles, 

And  taught  uie  how  to  play, 
I  do  not  worship  crocodiles, 

Or  bow  the  knee  to  clay  ! 
Give  me  a  willow  wand  and  I, 

With  hide,  and  cork,  and  twine. 
From  century  to  century. 

Will  gambol  round  my  shrine." 


And   this,   to   face  a  superb  drawing   of 
skaters  by  Mr.  Nicholson,  is  in  a  manner 
foreign  to  Mr.  Kipling's  wont.     We  expect 
it  in  the  comic  papers,  but  not  from  him  : 
"  Over  the  ice  she  flies. 

Perfect,  and  poised,  and'  fair  ; 
Stars  in  my  true  lover's  eyes, 
Teach  me'to'do  and  to  dare. 


Now  will  I  fly  as  she  flies  .  .  . 

Woe  for  the  stars  that  misled  ! 
Stars  that  I  saw  in  her  eyes. 

Now  do  I  see  in  my  head  !  " 

The  best  of  the  scraps  is  that  on  "Coaching 

"  The  Pious  Horse  to  church  may  trot, 
A  maid  may  work  a  man's  salvation. 
Four  horses  and  a  girl  are  not, 
However,  aids  to  reformation." 


But  it  is  needless  to  daily  with  Mr. 
Kipling  in  one  of  his  rare  poverty-stricken 
moods.  Let  us  just  remark  that  to  no  man 
falls  so  few,  and  pass  to  his  song  of  the  go- 
fever  in  Scribncr's  Magazine.  The  "  Feet 
of  the  Young  Men  "  is  the  title,  and  the 
stanzas,  which  have  a  fine  swinging  lilt,  set 
forth  the  joys  of  the  adventurous.     Thus  : 

"  So  for  one  the  wet  sail  arching  through  the 
rainbow  round  the  bow, 
And  for  one  the  creak  of  snow-shoes  on  the 
crust ; 
And  for  one  the  lakeside  vigil  where  the  bull- 
moose  leads  the  cow, 
And  for  one  the  mule-train   coughing   in 
the  dust. 
Who   hath   smelt   wood  smoke  at  twilight  ? 
Who  hath  heard  the  birch-log  burning  ? 
Who   is  quick   to   read   the   noises  of   the 
night  ? 
Let  him  follow  with  the  others,  for  the  young 
men's  feet  are  turning 
To  the  camps  of  proved  desire  and  known 
dehght  1  " 
And  thus : 

"  Do  you  know  the  shallow  Baltic,  where  the 
seas  are  quick  and  short. 
Where  the  blufl',  lee-boarded  fishing  luggers 
ride  ': 
Do  you  know  the  joy  of  threshing  leagues  to 
leeward  of  your  port 
On  a  coast  you've  lost  the  chart  of  over- 
side ? 
It  is  there  that  I  am  going,  with  an  extra 
hand  to  bale  her — 
Just  one  single  'long-shore  loafer  that  I 
know. 
He  can  take  his  chance  of  drowning,  while  I 
sail  and  sad  and  sail  her. 
For  the  Red  Gods  call  me  out  and  I  must  go  ! 

The  refrain  runs : 

"  And  we  go — go — go  away  from  here  ! 

On  the  other  side  the  world  we're  overdue  ! 
Send  the  road  is  clear  before  you  when  the 
old  spring-fret  comes  o'er  you, 
And  the  Red  Gods  call  for  you." 

While  Mr.  Kijsling  can  write  such  verse  as 
tliis  he  may  well  leave  others  to  trifle  with 

sports. 


One  more  paragraph  about  Mr.  Kipling, 
and  we  are  done.  We  take  the  foUowin'j- 
from  an  American  contemporaiy,  Current 
Literature.  The  poems  are  placed  in  parallel 
columns  under  the  heading,  "  Kipling's 
Echo  of  Emerson." 


Br.^jhma. 
By  Emerson. 

If  the  red  slayer  think 
he  slays, 
Or  if  the  slain  think 
he  is  slain. 
They  know  not  well  the 
subtle  ways, 
I  keep,  and  pass,  and 
turn  again. 


An  American. 
By  Rudyard  KijMng. 

If  the  led  striker  call 
it  a  strike, 
Or  the  papers  call  it 
a  war. 
They  know  not  much 
what  I  am  like. 
Nor  what  he  is,  mv 
Avatar. 
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They  reckon    ill  who 
leave  me  out, 
When  me  they  fly  I 
am  the  wings ; 
I  am  the  doubter  and 
the  doubt 
And  I  the  hymn  the 
Brahmin  sings. 


Through   many  roads 
by  me  possessed 
He    shambles   forth 
in  cosmic  guise ; 
He  is  the  jester  and 
the  jest 
And    he     the     text 
himself  applies. 


There  is,  of  C(jurse,  no  plagiarism  here,  as 
the  American  periodical  angrily  suggests. 
Emerson's  poem  is  so  well  known  that  a 
satirist  has  no  call  to  apologise  for  borrowing 
its  formula  to  lend  point  to  an  inquiry  into 
the  American  character. 

The  discount  question  persists  like  a 
tooth-aclie,  and  like  the  tooth-ache  it  roves — 
now  perceptible  in  one  part  of  the  press,  now 
in  another.  Thus  in  the  current  Chapman' >: 
Magazine  we  find  a  symposium  on  tlie  sub- 
ject formed  of  contributions  from  Mr.  Frank- 
fort Moore,  from  a  publisher,  and  from  Mr. 
Frederick  Evans  of  the  bookselling  firm  of 
Jones  &  Evans.  Mr.  Moore  draws  a  graphic 
picture  of  the  low  estate  to  which  the  book- 
selling shop  of  his  childhood  had  fallen 
when  he  went  back  to  it.  It  had  dropped 
books  altogether,  and  in  the  place  where 
Mr.  Moore  sought  The  Amazinff  3[arriage  he 
bought  a  greenhouse  thermometer.  Mr. 
Moore  is,  of  course,  in  favour  of  the  proposal 
to  reduce  booksellers'  discount  to  2d. ;  but 
he  thinks  that  "unless  complete  unanimity 
prevails  among  publishers,  imless  complete 
unanimity  prevails  among  booksellers,  enter- 
prising as  well  as  unenterprising,  nothing 
will  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of  removing 
one  anomaly  from  a  business  that  is  furrowed 
with  anomalies." 


of  verses ;  Mr.  Low  surveyed  modem 
journalism  and  read  two  stanzas  of  Mr. 
Kipling's  "  Galley  Slave,"  which  were 
calculated  to  strike  a  chill  into  Mr.  Chis- 
holm,  the  -S^.  James's  new  chief.  Mr. 
Chisholm  should  make  an  excellent  editor  ; 
but  none  the  less  Mr.  Low  will  be  missed. 
He  was  a  good  editor  of  a  good  paper,  ever 
watchful  for  merit  and  fearless  in  the  ex- 
pression of  opinion.  On  his  return  from  a 
trip  to  India  Mr.  Low  will  join  the  staff  of 
the  Standard. 


The  publisher  tells  us  that  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ago  a  well-known  London  publishing 
timi  had  on  its  books  the  names  of  over  a 
thousand  booksellers,  each  of  whom  dealt 
exclusively  in  books ;  to-day  —  such  has 
been  the  blighting  effect  of  a  3d.  discount — 
the  same  firm  knows  of  only  245  such  book- 
sellers !  This  writer  states  the  issues  clearly, 
and  shows  that  the  publishers  and  book- 
sellers are  agreed,  and  the  authors  wavering. 


What  of  the  fourth  party  to  the  transaction 
— the  public?  Mr.  Evans,  who  ought  to 
know,  answers  this  question  as  follows  : 
"The  real  reading,  book -loving,  book- 
buying  public  will  never  grudge  the  extra 
pennj'  in  the  shilling ;  it  is  a  mere  trifle  on 
their  occasional,  scattered  purchases,  not 
felt  in  any  appreciable  degree,  or  sufficiently 
tu  doter  thorn  frimi  having  a  book  they  maj- 
really  want."  The  solution,  you  see,  looks 
near  and  simple,  but  that  is  just  what  it  is 
not.  You  can  get  any  number  of  people  to 
talk  reasonably  and  blandly  about  book 
discount ;  but  if  it  takes  a  threat  of  Hollo- 
way  to  get  twelve  men  into  a  box,  it  wiU 
take  force  of  some  kind  to  unite  the  book- 
dealing  world  on  this  subject.  That  force 
doth  not  yet  appear. 


On  another  page  wiH  lie  found  an  .article 
tipon  Omar  Khayyam  and  his  English 
translators.  The  writer's  remarks  upon  the 
reluctance  of  these  experimentalists  to  en- 
deavour to  reproduce  the  metres  of  the 
original  may  to  some  extent  be  illustrated 
by  the  following  stray  quatrains  which 
appeared  anonymously  in  ConikiU  some  few 
years  ago.  The  translator  has  attempted 
to  rhjTJie  and  accentuate  the  lines  just  as  in 
the  Persian. 

Ya  rabb,  tu  karimi  va  karlmi  karam  ast. 
Thou  art  gracious,  Lord  1— The  Gracious  by  his 

grace  is  known. 
Why  from  Iram's  bower  is  he,  whom  sin  abases, 

thrown  ? 
I  obey,  and  Thou  forgivest:    grace  is  none 

therein. 
I  rebel,  and  Thou  forgivest :    thus  Thy  grace  is 

shown  ! 

-AS  *  ■"' 

Ya  rabb,  ba-dil  a3lr  man  rahmat  kun. 
Lord  !  to  my  heart  trepanned,  be  merciful  I 
Lord  !  to  my  breast  grief-spanned,  be  merciful  \ 

—Pity,  oh  Lord,  this  tavern-haunting  foot ! 

To  this  goblet-snatching  hand,  be  merciful ! 

*  *  * 

Khiish  bash,  kih  aJami  guzran  kha'ahad  bud. 

Be  gay !  for  the  world  will  onward  plod  in  time 

to  come ;  j    .     x.        ^ 

The  soul  still  cry  for  its  fleshy  pod,  in  time  to 

come ;  .  wi        -n   i 

This   skull   thou   seest   so   sprightly  wll    be 
lying 
Under  the  foot  of  ..the  potter  trod,  in  time  to 

come  I 

«  *  * 

Makaud  zi-jumla-i  afr'mish  manim. 
Creation's  perfect  plan  and  muster  tve  are. 
In  the  eye  of  Heaven,  its  pearl  of  lustre  ive  are. 
The  world's  great  orb  is  like  a  ring;    and, 
doubtless, 
The  graven  gem  of  its  bezelled  cluster  we  are  ! 

The  English  poet  whose  work  is  suggested 
by  the  foregoing— at  least  by  their  tech- 
nique—is William  Barnes.  His  casual 
readers  are  unaware  of  the  intricacy  of 
his  measures  and  the  mastery  he  exerted 
over  them. 


all  the  work  of  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips  to  the 
present  time.  Mr.  Lane  has  arranged  with. 
Mr.  Elkin  Mathews  for  the  inclusion  of  the 
little  Christ  in  Hades  book.  The  admirers 
of  Mr.  PhiUips  are  a  growing  band,  owing 
in  some  measure  to  some  exquisite  verses 
which  have  recently  appeared  in  the 
fipecfatm-,  notably  the  pieces,  "Old  Age" 
and  "  Youth  and  Sorrow." 

Ai  tte  close  of  a  review  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Oliphant's  history  of  the  House  of  Black- 
wood, in  the  current  number  of  Blackwood's 
Magazine,  there  is  a  touching  reference  to 
the  valued  contributor  who  will  write  no 
more  "We  must  go  back,"  says  the 
critic,  "  to  the  days  of  Wilson  and  Lockhart. 
and  Aytoun  for  any  parallel  to  the  brilliancy 
and  loyalty  and  unwavering  devotion  of 
Margaret  Oliphant." 


Mr.  Henley's  prologue  to  Admiral  Guinea, 
most   musically  recited  by  Miss   Elizabeth 
Robins,  had  the  following  passage : 
•'  Once  was  a  pair  of   Friends,  who  loved  to 
chance 
Their  feet  in  any  by-way  of  Eomance. 
They,  like  two  vagabond  schoolboys,  unafraid 
Of  stark  impossibilities,  essayed 
To    make    these    Penitent    and    Impenitent 

Thieves, 
These  Pews  and  Gatints,  each  man  of  them 

with  his  sheaves 
Of  humour,  passion,  cruelty,  tyranny,  life. 
Fit  shadows  for  the  boards  ;  till  in  the  strife 
Of   dream   with    dream,    their    Slaver-Saint 

came  true, 
And  their  Blind  Pirate,  their  resurgent  Pew 
(A  figure  of  deadly  farce  in  his  new  birth). 
Tap-tapped   his   way    from    Orous    back   to 

earth ; 
And  so,  their  Lover  and  his  Lass  made  one, 
In  their  best   prose  this  Admiral  here  was 
done." 


The  dinner  given  to  Mr.  Sidney  Low  on 
his  retirement  from  the  editorial  chair  of 
the  St.  James's  Gazette  was  a  scene  of  good 
humour.  Mr.  Gosse  presided  ;  Mr.  Kipling 
made  a  speech  ;  ,Mr.  Henley  sent  a  [rhymed 
message  ;  Mr.  Alfred  Austin  offered  a  set 


With  reference  to  Maltus  Q.  Holyoake's 
"Memories  of  Charles  Dickens"  in  the 
December  number  of  Chambers's  Jui<rnal,Mr. 
Gladstone  writes:  "I  recognise  Dickens 
as  a  great  fact  in  the  literature  of  the 
century.  But  it  made  me  angi-y  to  read 
somewhere  that  Dante  was  as  familiar  a 
name  in  Florence  as  Dickens  in  London. 
Mr.  Gladstone  will  find  many  persons  to 
agree  with  him. 

Mk.  Lane  is  about  to  publish,  under  the 
simple    title    Poems,    a   volume    containing 


Miss  Robins,  however,  missed  the  point  of 
the  last  two  couplets  in  the  following  final 
sextet : 

"  One  of  this  Pair  sleeps  till  the  crack  of  doom 
Where   the   great   ocean-rollers   phmge  and 

boom. 
The  other  waits  and  wonders  what  his  Friend, 
Dead  now,  and  deaf,  and  silent,  were  the  end 
Eevealed  to  his  rare  spirit,  would  find  to  say 
If  you,  his  lovers,  loved  him  for  this  Play." 
It  is  not   to   be   fantastic   to   assume   that 
Mr.   Henley's  intention  was  not  over  com- 
plimentary to  Admiral  Guinea  nor  to  those 
that   rave  of  its  merits.     But  Miss  Robins 
gave  the  lines  a  pathetic  note  which  probably 
pleased  the  audience  quite  as  well. 


Last  week  we  drew  attention  to  a 
curious  development  of  Ian  Maclarenism — a 
Calendar  for  1898.  Now  arrives  The  Ian 
Maclaren  Year  Bool;  (Hodder  &  Stoughton), 
which  differs  from  the  Calendar  mainly  in 
the  length  of  its  extracts.  Each  day  has  one 
— but  they  extend  commonly  to  more  than 
half  a  j)age  instead  of  to  a  single  line.  But 
it  is  a  queer,  inconclusive,  scrappy  work. 


LiTEKARY  matters  make  such-  demands 
iqjon  our  space  that  we  cannot  devote  as 
much  attention  as  we  should  like  to  Art ; 
but  we  really  must  find  space  for  these 
simple   rules   for  telling  to  what   school  a 
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painter  belongs.     They  were  published  first, 
we  believe,  in  the  Boston  Transcript. 

"  If  he  paints  the  sky  gray  and  grass  brown, 
he  belongs  to  the  Old  School. 

If  he  paints  the  sky  blue  and  the  grass  green, 
he  belongs  to  the  Realistic  School. 

If  he  paints  the  sky  green  and  the  grass  blue, 
he  belongs  to  the  Impressionist  School. 

If  he  paints  the  sky  yellow  and  the  grass 
purple,  he  is  a  Colourist. 

If  he  paints  the  sky  black  and  the  grass  red, 
he  is  an  artist  of  great  decorative  talent — great 
enough  to  make  posters." 


A  NEW  story  by  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell,  the 
author  of  Hugh  Wynne,  will  run  through 
the  Century.  Its  title  is  The  Adventures  of 
Francois  :  a  Story  of  the  French  Revolution. 


Mr.  W.  J.  Stillman's  bright  book  of 
essays.  The  Old  Rome  and  ths  New,  and  Other 
Studies  (Grant  Richards),  ranges  over  many 
subjects  and  people,  including  Mr.  Ruskin 
and  his  art  teaching.  Incidentally,  Mr. 
Stillman  quotes  a  letter  he  received  from  Mr. 
Euskin  in  1851,  containing  the  following 
counsel  on  reading :  "  You  should  read 
much — and  generally  old  books  ;  but,  above 
all,  avoid  German  books — and  all  Germanists, 
except  Carlyle,  whom  read  as  much  as  you 
can  or  like :  read  George  Herbert  and 
Spenser  and  Wordsworth  and  Homer, 
all  constantlj' ;  Young's  Niylit  Thoughts, 
Crabbe,  and,  of  course,  Shakespeare, 
Bacon  and  Jeremy  Taylor  and  Bunyan ; 
do  not  smile  if  I  mention  also  Robinson 
Crusoe  and  the  Arabian  Nights,  for  standard 
places  on  your  shelves." 

Besides  the  books  already  announced — 
namely,  Sigurd  the  Volsung,  Love  is  Enough 
and  The  Sundering  Flood,  only  two  other  books 
will  be  printed  at  the  Kelmscott  Press. 
These  are  Some  German  Woodcuts  of  the 
Fifteenth  Century,  being  thirty-five  repro- 
ductions from  books  that  were  in  the  library 
at  Kelmscott  House,  together  with  a  list  of 
the  principal  woodcut  books  in  that  library  ; 
and  A  Note  by  Willam  Morris,  being  the 
accoimt  of  his  aims  in  starting  tlie  Kelmscott 
Press,  together  witli  facts  concerning  the 
Press,  and  an  annotated  list  of  all  the  books 
there  printed,  compiled  by  Mr.  S.  C. 
Cockerell.  These  wiU  be  the  last  books 
printed  at  the  Kelmscott  Press,  which  will 
close  earlj'  in  the  New  Year.  The  type  will 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees  for 
future  use,  but  all  the  special  ornament 
will  be  discontinued,  and  the  woodblocks 
deposited  in  the  British  Museum. 

Both  editions  of  Mr.  Andrew  Tuer's 
recentlj'  published  History  of  the  Horn-Book 
are  out  of  print.  The  author  informs  us 
that  neither  will  be  reprinted  and  that  the 
types  have  been  distributed. 

Me.  Anthony  Hope's  sequel  to  The 
Prisoner  of  Zenda,  which  he  calls  Rupert  of 
Hentzati,,.hegma  in  the  December  Pall  Mall 
Magazine.  The  opening  chapters  are  rich 
in  the  promise  of  good  intrigue.  The 
historian  is  Fritz.  The  King  has  become 
fretful,  and  continually  suspicious  both  of 
his  enemy  Eupert  and  his  friend  EudoLf 
Eassendyll.  The  Queen  is  unhappy.  The 
only  man  who  retains  his  old  calm  is  Colonel 
Sapt,  now  Constable  of  Zenda.  On  the 
threshold  of  the  story  Fritz  is  despatched  by 
the  Queen  with  a  letter  to  Eassendyll,  and 
straightway  the  brave  business  of  romance 
begins.     We  wLU  not  say  more  than  this. 


Mb.  F.  E.  Eobinson,  M.A.  Cantab., 
announces  that  he  is  about  to  publish  two 
series  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  College 
Histories.  The  "Oxford  Series"  wiU  con- 
sist of  twenty-one,  and  the  "  Cambridge 
Series  "  of  eighteen  volumes.  Each  volume 
wiU  be  written  bj'  some  one  officially  con- 
nected with  the  coUege  of  which  it  treats, 
or  at  least  by  some  member  of  that  college 
who  is  specially  qualified  for  the  task.  The 
two  series  will  extend  over  a  period  of 
about  two  years,  and  no  particular  order 
will  be  observed  in  the  publication  of  the 
volumes.  It  is  hoped  that  the  first  volume 
will  be  ready  early  in  the  New  Year. 


A  RUMOUR,  to  which  the  Daily  News  gave 
currencj',  that  Wentworth  House  at  Hamp- 
stead  is  about  to  be  pulled  down,  and  the 
fear  that  "  Lawn  Bank,"  where  Keats  lived, 
is  likely  to  go  too,  is  vigorously  contradicted 
by  the  Highgate  and  Hampstead  F.cpress,  and 
we  prefer  to  believe  the  contradiction. 


Our  notice  of  Mr.  Jacobi's  amusing 
book,  Gesta  Typographica,  in  our  issue  of 
November  20,  anticipated  some  of  the  stories 
told  in  the  new  number  of  Macmillan^ s 
Magazine ;  but,  of  course,  not  all.  The 
writer  revives  the  old  newspaper  report 
which  said  that  "Sir  Eobert  Peel,  with  a 
party  of  fiends,  was  shooting  peasants  in 
Ireland."  Landor  once  found  a  curious 
error  in  a  proof  of  a  set  of  verses  he  had 
written  for  the  Keepsake.  The  last  stanza 
was  made  to  end : 

' '  '  Yes, '  you  shall  say  when  once  the  dream 
(So  hard  to  break)  is  o'er, 
'  My  love  was  very  dear  to  him, 
My  /(/cm  and  peace  no  more.'  " 

It  should  have  been  fame  ;  well  might  Landor 
exclaim  :  "  Pity  it  was  not  printed  my  farm 
and  peas ! !  " 


The  error  by  mis-punctuation  is  illus- 
trated by  several  good  instances.  In  the 
Poet's  Corner  of  a  provincial  newspajier 
the  following  note  was  appended  to  some 
verses:  "These  lines  were  written  nearly 
fifty  3'ears  ago,  by  a  gentleman  who  has  for 
several  years  lain  in  the  grave  for  his  own 
amusement."  Soon  after  the  last  Egyptian 
campaign  the  following  curiously  arranged 
and  pimctuated  sentence  appeared  in  a 
London  evening  paper :  "To  show  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  our  troops  have 
been  received,  we  may  mention  that  we 
have  been  told  of  several  instances  where 
cabmen  have  driven  soldiers  from  Egypt  to 
the  barracks  without  charge." 


A  VOLUME  called  Fidclis,  and  Other  Poems, 
which  was  reviewed  in  a  recent  Academy, 
has  for  title-poem  a  eulogy  of  a  favourite 
dog.  Curiously  enough,  another  volume  of 
poetrj'  simultaneously  published — Lays  of 
lona,  and  Other  Poems,  by  the  Eev.  S.  J. 
Stone    (Longmans    &    Co.),   a  thoughtful, 


reverent  book — contains  a  sonnet  inspired  by 
precisely  similar  feelings. 

"  SANCHO  :    AH    OLD    FRIEND. 

"  A  large  brown  Irish  retriever,  buried  in  the 
Vicarage  garden  of  St.  Paul's,  Haggerst<'U. 
A  stone  to  his  memory  is  on  the  school  wall, 
with  this  inscription : 

"  '  In  the  centre  of  this  lawn  lies 
SA^-CHO, 
a  gentleman  in  all  but  humanity ;  thorough- 
bred, single  in  mind,  true  of  heart ;  for  seven- 
teen years  the  faithful  and  aH'eetionate  friend 
of  his  master,  who  loved  hiui,  and  now  for  him 
"  faintly  trusts  the  Larger  Hope  "  contained,  it 
may  bo,  in  Romans  viii.  19-21. 

He  died  April  26,  1S83.' 

' '  Not  sparse  of  friends  the  world  has  been  to 
me, 
By  gi-ace  of  God ;  sweetness  and  light   to 

life 
Their  love  has  given  ;  many  a  stormy  strife. 
Many  a  pulseless  torpor,  on  my  sea. 
Through    them  —  their    presence    or     their 
memory — 
Have  been  or  stilled  or  quickened ;  and  to 

thee, 
My  Dog,  the  tribute,  as  the  term,  is  due. 
My  Friend !  not  least  of  all  dear,   near  and 

true 
These    seventeen    years  —  and   through    the 
years  to  be. 
Sure  in  my  heart  of  immortahty. 
Must  this  be  all  ?     I'  the  great  Day  of  the 
Lord, 
Shall  aught  that  is  of  good  and  beauty  now 
Be  missing  ?     Shall  not  each   gift  be  re- 
stored ■' 
Paul  says  '  the  whole  creation  ' — why  not 
thou?" 

A  collection  of  poems  in  honour  of  pets 
would  make  an  interesting  book. 


A  Correspondent  writes : 

"  Miss  Ellen  Nussey,  the  lifelong  friend  of 
'  CiuTor  Bell,'  has  passed  away  at  the  age  of 
eighty,  at  her  home  in  Goiuersal,  and  was  laid 
to  rest  in  Birstall  Clmrchyard  (the  '  Briarfield  ' 
of  Shirley)  on  November  30.  The  friend- 
ship between  Charlotte  and  her  schoolmate 
bids  fair  to  remain  for  long  noteworthy  in  the 
history  of  literatm-e.  The  little,  forlorn, 
motherless  child  of  aUen  race,  pining  in  the 
rarefied  atmosphere  of  Roehead  School,  opened 
her  heart  to  the  warm-hearted  and  kind 
English  friend.  Her  common  sense  and  strong, 
piu'poseful,  motherly  nature  invited  confidence 
and  offered  rest,  and  it  is  to  Charlotte's  letters 
to  her  that  we  owe  most  of  what  we  know  of 
the  self-revelition  of  the  eldest  of  the  threa 
gifted  sisters.  Miss  Nuasey  remained  loyal  and 
true  to  the  memory  of  her  well-loved  and 
famous  friend,  and  the  letters  she  furnished  to 
Mr.  Wemyss  Reid  for  his  monograph,  and 
later  to  Mr.  Clement  Shorter  for  his  last  work 
on  Charlotte  Bronte  and  Her  Circle,  form 
the  most  authentic  staple  for  our  later  know- 
ledge of  her  character,  as  earlier  a  selection 
from  them  made  by  Mrs,  Gaskell,  contributed 
much  to  the  '  classical '  hfe  of  Charlotte  which 
she  pubhshed.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Miss 
Nussey  served,  at  any  rate  in  part,  as  the 
original  model  for  the  portrait  of  Caroline 
Helstone  in  Shirhy  ;  and  many  of  the  traits 
with  which  Charlotte  endued  that  character  are 
those  which  in  EUen  Nussey  di'ew  forth  her 
love,  and  maintained  it  unshaken  to  the  last. 
If  Miss  Nussey  goes  down  to  posterity  as  the 
friend  of  the  foremost  woman  writer  of  the 
time,  it  will  be  a  deserved  honour,  for  in  her 
counsel  and  affection  Chai-lotte  found  much 
solace  in  her  troubletl  pilgrimage." 
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1897:    A    RETROSPECT. 


EARLY  in  the  year  tte  publishers  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  public  was 
reading  less  than  usual.  The  absorbing 
interest  of  foreign  politics,  and,  later,  the 
patriotic  and  expensive  delights  of  the 
Jubilee,  were  rightly  or  wrongly  held  re- 
sponsible for  this  disinclination  towards 
literature ;  and  many  publications  believed 
to  be  of  importance  were  defen-ed  to  a  more 
convenient  season.  The  result  has  been  a 
tempestuous  autumn.  For  three  long  months 
the  tide  of  books  has  beaten  about  the  doors 
of  the  Academy  office.  Its  impetus  is  not 
j'et  exhausted  ;  but,  at  least,  the  ebb  has 
set  in,  and  the  opportunity  seems  a  favour- 
able one  to  pause  for  a  retrospect,  and  to 
attempt  some  summing-up  of  the  total 
achievement,  since  last  Christmas,  of  so 
many  pens. 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  the  candid 
and  judicious  observer  of  current  literature 
must  lie,  we  think,  that,  where  so  much  is 
good,  so  little  is,  or  even  aims  at  being,  of 
the  very  best.     A  considerable  proportion 
of    English  brain-power    is    devoted,    year 
by     year,    to     the     business     of     writing, 
but  of  this  proportion  a  very  insignificant 
fraction   is   spent   even   in   the   attempt   at 
creating  masterpieces.     It  goes  in  the  pur- 
suit of  what  are,  in  most  cases,  consciously 
ephemeral  ends ;  in  the  service  not  of  art, 
but  of  bookmaking.     Excellent  and  enter- 
taining bookmaking  it  is,   very  often,   but 
none  the  less  bookmaking.     The  great  bulk 
of  modem    literature    may   reasonably   be 
divided   under   two   heads.      There    is   the 
literature  of  commerce,  written  by  men  who 
make  a  profession  of  writing  for  a  liveli- 
hood.    By  the  very  law  of  its  being,  this 
literature  has  to   consult  the  taste  of   that 
strange  creature,  the  public.     The  taste  of 
the  public  is  subject  to  tits  and  eddies ;  it  is 
swayed  by  fashion ;  and  so  schools  of  writing 
arise  and  vanish.   A  book  makes  a  lucky  hit ; 
it  catches  the  ear  of  the  public  ;  the  public 
(damours  for  something  more  of  the   same 
kind  ;  and,  in  accordance  with  the  economic 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  a  host  of  clever 
imitators  come  forward  to   provide  what  is 
wanted.      The  "  Keynotes  "  school  has  its 
vogiio,   the  "Kailyard"  school,  the  school 
of  saddle  and  spur  romance  :  they  come  and 
go,  hailed  and  unregretted.     With  much  of 
this    literature    the    Acade.my    has   nothing 
to  do  :  such  books  enjoy  a  vast  suTiterranean 
circulation,    and   do    not    rise    to    the    light 
of    day.       Much,    on    the     other    liand,    is 
aimed  at  that  section    of  the  public  which 
takes   in   the   literary    papers.     This   from 
week  to  week  we  soduloush'  review  :  but  the 
stan  lard  of  criticis-m  applied  is  not  an  abso- 
lute one ;   it  is  relative  to  tlie  aims  of  the 
>)ook  and  the  needs  of  its  probable  reader. 
"Good"   means    "good,    upon    a    certain 
level,"   and  "  bad,"  that  even  that  level  is 
not  attained.     With  all  of   this  we  have  no 
(j^uaiTel.     It   is   an   excellent   tiling   that  a 
public  which  is  readj'  to  pay  should  have 
plenty  of  entertaining  1)ooks  to  read,  and  it 
is  an  excellent  thing  that  quick  wits  should 
be  able  to  make  an  honest  livelihood  out  of 
supplying  them.     Both  readers  and  writers 


might  be  much  worse  employed.  Nor  do 
we  suggest  that  art  is  altogether  disregarded. 
It  is  not  so.  Most  successful  authors,  we 
suppose,  patch  up  some  sort  of  a  compro- 
mise between  their  consciences  and  their 
pockets.  They  write  as  well  as  they  can 
afford,  as  well  as  the  public  will  let  them ; 
and  in  many  cases,  no  doubt,  they  write 
their  best,  and  their  best  happens  to  be 
just  what  the  public  likes.  But,  of  course, 
this  is  not  the  way  that  masterjiieces  are 
made.  It  were  idle  and  probably  priggish 
to  cry  aloud  in  the  market-place  because 
men  prefer  supporting  a  wife  and  family  in 
comfort  to  the  pursuit  of  so  elusive  a  wiU  o' 
the  wisp  as  art.  We  take  what  we  can  get, 
and  do  not  pretend  to  find  no  pleasure 
in  the  capital  reading  our  talented  novelists 
provide  for  us.  Nevertheless,  when  aU  is 
said  and  done,  art  is  still  art,  and  not 
commerce,  and  our  whole  -  souled  admira- 
tion is  reserved  for  the  few  who,  through 
good  report  and  evil  report,  manage  to 
keep  their  artistic  conscience  pure  and  un- 
defiled. 

The  literature  of  commerce,  then,  accounts 
for  nine-tenths  of  the  books  that  come  in 
such  profusion.  To  some  of  its  triumphs 
during  the  past  year  we  shall  briefly  allude 
in  the  course  of  this  review.  Of  the  remain- 
ing tenth  a  large  part  is  claimed  by  another 
form  of  literature,  which,  valuable  and 
important  as  it  is,  is  yet  in  our  eyes  not 
quite  the  highest.  This  is  the  literature  of 
knowledge.  It  would  be  difficult  to  over- 
estimate the  amount  of  serious  work  which 
is  now  being  done  by  Englishmen  in  almost 
every  branch  of  scholarship  and  science. 
The  catalogues  of  the  leading  j)ublishers, 
and,  still  more,  the  transactions  of  in- 
numerable learned  societies,  bear  witness  to 
the  fact.  This  literature  we  are  rarely  able 
to  notice  in  detail  in  these  columns,  but  we 
are  not  unconscious  of  its  existence,  or  of 
its  value.  Nevertheless,  we  make  no  apology 
for  calling  it  not  quite  the  highest.  For  the 
literature  of  knowledge,  like  the  literature 
of  commerce,  contains,  of  its  very  essence, 
the  seeds  of  impermanence.  Knowledge  is 
progressive,  while  art  is  stationary  ;  and 
tlie  hardly  won  learning  of  one  generation 
is  inevitably  refuted  by,  or  absorbed  into, 
that  of  the  next.  The  highest  literature, 
then,  because  the  only  lasting  literature,  is 
the  literature  of  art,  established  upon  the 
universallj'  beautiful  and  the  universally 
true ;  and  in  survej'ing  the  writing  of  our 
day  we  are  obliged  to  make  this  our  central 
question.  How  far  is  the  highest  type  of 
literature,  this  permanent  and  disinterested 
literature,  represented  'i 

AVe  cannot  profess  to  be  much  encouraged 
by  the  answer  which  we  are  going  to  give. 
It  is  ill  speaking  for  posterity,  and  we  do  not 
suppose  that  any  year,  since  literature  began 
to  be,  has  produced  more  than  two  or  three 
books  which  have  kept  their  savour  for  a 
century.  But  a  decade  is  no  extravagant 
lengtli  of  life  for  a  book,  and  how  many  out 
of  all  the  hundreds  of  books  printed  in  1897 
can  wo  imagine  as  enduring  and  claiming 
attention  in  a  decade's  time  ?  Some  jioor 
dozen,  surely,  at  most,  and  the  rest,  save  for 
their  ironical  appeal  to  the  student,  wiU 
ha-ve  gone  the  way  of  the  snows  of  yester- 
year. 


Poetry. 

The  vintage  of  poetry  has  been  an 
especially  scanty  one.  Of  the  Jubilee 
odes,  the  less  said  the  better ;  the  more 
official,  the  more  exiguous  in  inspiration 
were  they.  The  most  successful  was  Mr. 
Francis  Thompson's ;  while  one  of  the  most 
considerable  poetic  achievements  of  the  year 
is  to  be  found  in  the  same  writer's  New  Poems. 
Less  amazing,  perhaps,  than  the  author's 
earlier  work,  the  book  represents  a  notable 
advance  in  craftsmanship.  Mr.  Thompson 
has  much  to  learn  still,  affectations  to  dismiss, 
harshnesses  to  slough  ofE,  obscurities  to  eluci- 
date ;  but  the  critic  must  be  strangelj'  blind 
who  does  not  see  that  he  has  the  root  of  the 
whole  matter  in  him,  the  divine  gift  of  song, 
the  sincere  impulse  and  the  authentic  thrill. 
Brain  and  soul  in  no  small  degree  have  gone 
to  the  making  of  these  strange,  difficult 
poems,  with  their  tangled  conceits,  their 
subtle  introspection,  their  lofty  and  pene- 
trating spirituality. 

There  are  five  other  volumes  which  seem 
to  us,  in  their  own  degree,  of  no  incon- 
siderable merit.  There  is  Air.  Lionel  John- 
son's Ireland,  learned,  meditative,  dignified, 
full  of  fine  thought  and  fine  feeling. 
There  is  Mr.  Arthiu-  Symons's  Amoris 
Vicfima,  delicately  wrought,  and  free  from 
the  ofi^ence  of  his  London  Nifflits,  but  too 
insubstantial,  too  much  lacking  in  the  in- 
spiration of  a  broad  humanity,  to  be  quite 
great  poetry. 

There  is  the  slender  but  exquisite  verse 
of  The  Earth- Breath,  so  modestly  put  for- 
ward bj'  the  secluded  Irish  writer  who 
calls  himself  "A.  E."  This  is  genuine,  if 
little  regarded  poetrj',  in  which  the  natural 
magic  of  the  Celt  and  the  mysticism  of 
the  Platonist  join  in  a  wistfid  music  which 
no  other  writer,  except,  perhaps,  Mr.  Yeats, 
has  quite  caught. 

Finally,  there  is  the  long-exj)ected  volume, 
the  contents  of  which  have  alread}'  en- 
joyed an  esoteric  reputation,  of  that  critic, 
scholar,  and  friend  of  poets,  Mr.  Theodore 
Watts-Dunton.  We  must  own  that  to  us 
The  Coming  of  Lore  is  something  of  a 
disappointment.  Mr.  Watts-Dunton  has 
absorbed  so  much  poetry  that  he  could 
hardly  help  writing  some  now  and  then. 
And  it  is  a  curious  thing  that  under  these 
circumstances  his  verse  should  be  so  much 
his  own,  so  little  an  eclio  of  that  of  other 
men.  He  has  a  great  command  of  technical 
expedient,  a  facility  and  a  smooth  flow  of 
rhjthm.  But  with  all  this  it  is  but  only  too 
rarely  tliat  he  strikes  us  as  inspired,  or  if 
inspired  it  is  an  inspiration  born  onl}'  of 
the  desire,  and  not  the  need,  to  write  poetry. 
New  volumes  by  Mr.  William  Watson  and 
Mr.  .Stephen  Phillips  are  promised  before 
tlie  close  of  the  year. 

Air.  Le  Gallienne's  "  jjaraphrase  "  of 
Omar  Khayyam,  from  a  language  which 
he  does  not  understand,  into  a  metre 
ap2)roi)riated  by  Fitz-Gerald,  Mr.  Alfred 
Austin's  commonplace  Converxion  of  Winchl- 
numn,  Mr.  Benson's  Lord  Vi/rt,  Mr.  Bour- 
dillon's  Uiniixnila,  Mrs.  Fuller  Alaitland's 
Bong-Book  of  Bethia  Hardacre,  make  up, 
perhaps,  all  that  caU  for  mention,  save 
that  a  word  of  praise  is  due  to  the 
stirringly    patriotic     Admirals    All,    of     a 
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nearly  new  writer,  Mr.  Henry  Newbolt. 
A  single  fine  poem  by  Mr.  Kipling  at- 
tracted mucli  attention  when  it  appeared 
in  a  dail}'  paper,  and  in  the  absence  of  new 
verse,  the  wise  reader  may  console  himself 
with  the  Select  Poems  of  Mr.  Meredith, 
and  with  the  one-volume  editions  of  Mrs. 
Browning  and  of  Mr.  Austin  Dobson. 

Ceiticism. 

Of  first-rate  criticism  there  is  even  less  to 
record  than  of  first-rate  poetry.  The  one 
book  that  stands  out  is  Mr.  Henley's  bril- 
liant and  thorough  study  of  Robert  Burns. 
Those  who  most  disagree  with  Mr,  Henley's 
conclusions  are  bound  to  admit  the  extra- 
ordinary energy  and  vividness  with  which 
they  are  put  and  enforced.  It  is  criticism 
of  a  very  high  order,  genuinely  creative 
criticism,  in  the  sense  that  it  creates,  fixes  a 
presentment  of  its  subject  which  is  salient, 
consistent,  permanent.  Unless,  and  until, 
some  eiiually  potent  critic  give  us  an  equally 
luminous  counter  portrait.  Burns  must  re- 
main to  the  imagination,  if  not  to  the  reason, 
Burns  as  he  is  interpreted  by  Mr.  Henley. 
Next  to  Mr.  Henley's  work  we  place  Mr. 
Walter  Raleigh's  elaborate  and  somewhat 
antastic  essay  on  Style.  Mr.  Raleigh  has 
undeniable  things  to  say,  and  he  says  them 
in  a  manner  full  of  epigram  and  metaphor, 
a  deliberate,  highly  wrought,  highly  self- 
conscious  manner,  which  will  attract  some 
as  much  as  it  will  inevitably  rejiel  others. 
n  you  like  it,  it  is  a  fine ;  if  you  dislike  it, 
it  is  at  least  a  remarkably  suggestive  book. 
And  in  it  we  seem  to  detect  the  influence  of 
Mr.  Meredith — a  reprint  of  whose  long- 
buried  essay  on  The  Comic  Spirit  has  given 
great  joy  alike  to  those  who  knew  it  and  to 
those  who  knew  it  not.  A  privately  printed 
selection  of  Mr.  Pater's  contributions  to  the 
Guardian  is  probably  the  last  legacy  we 
shall  have  from  a  man  who  more  than  any 
other  has  left  his  mark  upon  modern 
criticism.  These  reviews  are  the  very  genius 
of  reviewing.  In  the  second  flight  of  critical 
work  we  put  some  half-dozen  books — 
Mr.  Sjrmons's  Essays  in  Two  Literatures,  Mr. 
Traill's  The  New  Fiction,  Mr.  Robert- 
son's New  JEssays  Towards  a  Method  in 
Criticism,  Mr.  Whibley's  Studies  in  Frank- 
ness. And  of  these  we  venture  to  pick  out 
that  of  Mr.  Symons,  in  whom  the  influence 
of  Mr.  Pater  is  very  strong,  as  showing  at 
once  the  finer  art  and  the  rarer  sensitiveness. 
Of  essays  in  the  older  and  wider  sense 
there  are  none  worth  mention  of  native 
growth.  Matthew  Arnold's  Friendship' s 
Garland  has  been  reprinted,  and  a  trans- 
lation of  M.  Maeterlinck's  Trisor  des  Humbles, 
together  with  one  of  his  Aglaraine  et 
Selysette,  has  made  a  profound  impression. 
M.  Maeterlinck  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of 
the  few  living  foreigners  who  can  be  re- 
garded as  a  force  in  English  letters. 

Fiction. 

We  pass  now  to  the  novel,  admittedly 
the  characteristic  art  of  our  age,  as  the 
drama  was  the  characteristic  art  of  the 
Elizabethan  age;  less  potent  in  its  hold 
upon  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  few  than 
poetry,  but  more  universal  in  its  appeal, 
more  catholic  in  its  comprehensiveness.     In 


the  novel,  we  venture  to  think,  the  outlook 
is  one  for  moderate  and  chastened  hope. 
Of  the  two  acknowledged  masters  of  prose 
fiction,  Mr.  Meredith  has,  this  year  again, 
given  us  nothing.  Mr.  Hardy  has  given  us 
The  Well-Beloved,  a  book  which  represents  a 
return  to  the  happier  pre-Judean  period  of 
his  development,  but  which,  nevertheless, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  an  unqualified  success. 
Mr.  Stevenson  might  possibly  have  ham- 
mered St.  Ires  into  a  romance  worthy  to 
rank  with  Catriona.  Possibly,  but  not 
certainly,  for  the  Vailima  Letters  show  that 
he  was  profoundly  dissatisfied  with  it.  But  as 
he  left  it  it  is  incomplete,  ragged,  lacking  in 
unity.  Upon  Mr.  Kipling's  second  attempt 
to  write  a  long  book.  Captains  Courageous, 
we  have  spoken  recently.  In  The  Spoils  of 
Poynton  and  TVlmt  Maisie  Knew  Mr.  Henry 
James's  hand  is,  perhaps,  surer,  his  art  more 
subtle  than  ever  before.  To  his  unexampled 
mastery  of  words,  to  his  profound  psycho- 
logical analysis,  he  adds  a  new  idealism, 
and  paints  the  victory  of  beauty,  the  beauty 
here  of  inanimate  things,  there  of  the  un- 
spotted soul,  triumphing  over  the  sordid 
and  vulgar  in  its  surroundings.  Another 
honest  and  imperfectly  appreciated  workman 
is  Mr.  Gissing.  The  Whirlpool  lacks  the 
distinction  of  Mr.  James's  books,  for  stjde 
was  the  gift  left  out  by  the  fairies  at  Mr. 
Gissing's  christening.  But,  for  all  that, 
it  is  a  powerful  novel,  well  constructed, 
informed  with  moral  ideas,  interesting 
from  beginning  to  end.  And  if  it  paints 
life  in  lurid  colours  upon  a  background 
of  drab,  it  is  none  the  less  true  to  that 
side  of  life  which  catches  Mr.  Gissing's 
vision.  In  Human  Odds  and  Fnds,  Mr. 
Gissing  developes  some  qualities  of 
humour  and  irony  which  are  not  so  con- 
spicuous in  his  longer  works.  The  School 
for  Saints  is  a  far  more  imjjortant  book 
than  any  which  John  Oliver  Hobbes  has 
liitherto  essayed.  It  is  a  remarkable 
advance.  The  fantastic  has  given  way  to 
the  human.  In  a  less  measure,  this  is  true 
also  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Swift.  The  people 
in  The  Tormentor  are  at  least  partly  human. 
They  have  elements  of  the  fantastic,  the 
grotesque  ;  but  they  have  human  qualities 
also,  very  closely  and  acutely  studied.  In 
other  respects.  The  Tormentor  compares 
favourably  with  Nancy  Noon.  The  con- 
struction is  more  orderly,  the  style  less  corus- 
cating, more  Mr.  Swift's  own ;  at  moments 
it  attains  a  rare  beauty.  These  are,  we 
think,  the  conspicuous  successes  of  the 
year,  and  to  them  should,  perhaps,  be 
added,  for  its  distinction  of  style  and  its 
touch  upon  character,  Mr.  G.  S.  Street's 
The  Wise  and  the  Wayward. 

Mr.  Morris's  archaic  romance.  The  Water 
of  the  Wondrous  Isles,  has  a  beauty,  a 
recondite  artificial  beauty,  of  its  own  ; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Mr. 
Yeats'  The  Secret  Rose.  Mr.  WeUs,  in 
The  Invisible  Man  and  The  Plattner  Story, 
pursues  the  vein  of  scientific  marvel  which 
he  has  found  so  rich.  Miss  Wilkins' 
admirable  Jerome  heads  a  train  of  sojourners 
from  over  the  Atlantic,  among  which  Mr. 
Allen's  The  Choir  Invisible  and  Mrs.  Ather- 
ton's  Patience  Sparhawk  are  the  most  note- 
worthy. A  few  other  books  have  struck  us 
as  having  real  artistic  accomplishment,   or, 


at  the  least,  intention;  it  is  sufficient  to  enu- 
merate Mr.  Sturgis's  The  Folly  of  Pen  Har- 
rington, Miss  Schreiner's  Peter  Halkett,  Miss 
Sinclair's  Audrey  Craven,  Miss  Violet  Hunt's 
UnMst,  Unkind,  Mr.  Voynich's  Gad-Fly,  Mr. 
Pain's  Octave  of  Claudius,  Mr.  Jacobs's  The 
Skipper^ s  Wooing,  Mrs.  Fleming's  A  Pinchbeck 
Goddess,  Miss  Harraden's  Hilda  Strafford,  Mr. 
Algernon  Gissing's  A  Scholar  of  Bygate,  Mr. 
Prevost's  False  Dawn,  Mr.  Brewer's  Specu- 
lators, Mr.  Burrow's  T/ftf  Way  of  the  Wind.  The 
list,  no  doubt,  might  bear  expansion  from 
others  that  we  have  overlooked.  Several 
books  ha^■e,  naturally  enough,  received 
attention  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  in- 
trinsic merits.  Among  these  we  should 
class  Mme.  Sarah  Grand's  Beth  Book, 
Mr.  Le  Gallienne's  Qucit  of  the  Golden 
Girl,  and  Mr.  Hall  Caine's  The  Christiati. 
So  far  as  popularity  goes,  romance 
is  in  the  ascendant ;  the  problem  novel 
and  the  idyll  languish,  while  our  young 
men  and  maidens  pore  over  thrilling 
tales  of  clattering  spurs  and  "  hairbreadth 
scapes  i'  th'  imminent  deadly  breach."  The 
leader,  after  Stevenson,  of  this  school,  Mr. 
Anthony  Hope,  maintains  his  place.  In 
Phroso  all  his  old  fertility  of  invention 
is  combined  with  a  certain  originality 
of  setting.  Mr.  Crockett,  on  the  other 
hand,  seems  to  falter.  But  a  score  of 
youthful  aspirants  crowd  up  to  take  his 
place.  The  recipe  is  an  easy  one :  a 
chivalrous  gentleman,  a  dash  of  historic 
colour,  an  eyebrow,  a  mouthful  of  strange 
oaths,  and  the  trick  is  done.  But  the  repe- 
tition wiU  pall,  and  in  a  year  or  two  we 
shall  all  be  writing  novels  on  politics  or 
religion  or  spiritualism  again.  The  present 
fashion  is  at  least  a  wholesome  one,  and  in 
Scott  and  Dumas  its  followers  have  excellent 
models  to  work  from. 

BlOGEAPHY. 

Other  branches  of  literature  claim  all  too 
brief  consideration.  The  mania  for  bio- 
graphy shows  no  signs  of  abatement.  Of 
the  most  trivial  people,  upon  the  slightest 
excuse,  voluminous  and,  as  a  rule,  ill-edited 
lives  are  thrust  before  a  reluctant  public. 
Few  of  these  productions,  we  should  imagine, 
pay  the  cost  of  printing.  They  are  pubhshed 
to  gratify  the  monstrous  vanity  of  relatives 
and  fiiends,  a  class  of  people  singularly 
inept  to  see  the  subjects  of  them  in  their  true 
proportions.  Even  in  the  case  of  those  whose 
biographies  might  reasonably  be  written,  we 
have  again  and  again  to  complain  of  too  great 
diffuseness,  of  too  ardent  a  desire  to  gather 
up  the  last  shred  of  unimportant  or  un- 
characteristic detail.  The  biography  which 
makes  any  claim  to  be  a  work  of  art  is  the 
rarest  of  things.  Madame  Darmesteter's 
Renan,  Captain  Mahan's  Nelson  are  welcome 
exceptions.  So  far  as  subject-matter  is 
concerned,  the  Memoir  of  Lord  Tennyson,  by 
his  son,  is  of  the  first  importance.  It  is 
an  official  biography,  somewhat  grudgingly 
given,  in  which  the  traditional  presentment 
of  Tennyson  is  elaborated  with  extreme 
fidelity  and  reticence.  The  Autobiographies 
of  Gibbon,  Lord  Roberts's  Forty-one  Tears  in 
India,  the  Life  of  Jowett,  the  Letters  of  Mrs. 
Broicning,  stand  out  from  the  ruck  as  of 
exceptional  interest. 
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Anthologies. 

The  reprinting  of  old  poets  goes  on 
apace,  and  still  more  the  making  of  antholo- 
gies. Amongst  such  Mrs.  Meynell's  Flower 
of  the  Mind  and  Mr.  Henley's  English  Lyrics 
come  in  the  very  front  rank.  A  second 
series  of  the  Goldtn  Treasury  does  not  reach 
the  level  of  that  earlier  volume,  to  which  so 
many  gratefully  owe  their  first  introduction 
to  the  joys  of  English  literature.  Less  com- 
prehensive are  the  aims  of  Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas's 
Booh  of  Verses  for  Children,  Mr.  Sayle's  In 
Praise  of  Music,  Mr.  Couch's  English  Sonnets, 
Mr.  Aubrey  Stewart's -£/>/y;"(/«i.v  and  Epitaphs, 
Mr.  Crawfurd's  Four  Poets ;  all  are  carried 
out  with  knowledge  and  discrimination. 

MiSCELLANEOTJS. 

Scholarship  appears  to  us  to  be  suffer- 
ing under  the  dominion  of  the  series. 
On  every  conceivable  subject  some  pub- 
lisher or  other  has  started  a  collection 
of  manuals  or  handbooks.  Few  of  these 
profess  to  make  any  real  addition  to 
knowledge ;  they  are  but  rival  attempts 
at  mincing  learning  up  small  for  weak 
digestions.  That  this  should  be  done  once 
is  well  enough ;  it  does  not  seem  necessary 
that  it  should  be  done  over  and  over  again. 
The  publisher  probably  finds  that  one 
volume  of  a  series  sells  another.  From  a 
less  commercial  point  of  view  the  dis- 
advantages of  the  system  are  apparent. 
Scholars  are  called  from  their  independent 
tasks  to  serve  iip  once  more  the  funeral 
baked  meats,  and  the  exasperating  uni- 
formity of  the  series  drives  them  into  a 
groove,  and  robs  their  work  of  any  origin- 
ality it  might  otherwise  have  possessed. 
Nevertheless  some  good  books  have  appeared 
during  the  year ;  so  many,  in  fact,  that  only 
a  representative  few  can  find  mention  here. 
Under  the  head  of  literary  history  we  note 
the  second  volume  of  Prof.  Courthope's 
Sistory  of  English  Poetry,  Prof.  Ker's  Epic 
and  Romance,  Dr.  Hill's  Johnsonian  Mis- 
cellanies, Dr.  Gasquet's  Old  English  Bible, 
and  a  whole  host  of  writings  upon  Shake- 
speare, of  which  Mr.  Lee's  article  in 
the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  Mr. 
Madden's  Diary  of  William  Silence,  Mr. 
Carter's  Shakespeare,  Puritan  and  Recusant, 
are  the  most  important.  A  cheap  re- 
print of  some  of  the  volumes  of  Dr. 
Fumess's  Nerv  Variorum  Shakespeare  is  a 
welcome  boon.  So  is  the  section  of  the 
new  British  Museum  Catalogue  dealing 
with  Shakespeare.  The  old  controversy  as 
to  the  Sonnets  has  revived  gaily  in  con- 
sequence of  Lady  Newdegate-Newdigate's 
Gossip  from  a  Muniment  Room.  General 
history  yields  new  volumes  of  the  well- 
known  works  by  Prof.  Gardiner  and  Mr. 
Justin  McCarthy,  and  imong  special 
studies  Prof.  Maitland's  Domesday  Bo"k  and, 
Beyond,  Mr.  Lang's  Pickle  the  Spy,  Mr. 
Leach's  English  Sclwols  at  the  Reformation, 
Mr.  Morley's  Macchiavelli,  Major  Hume's 
Ralegh  and  his  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  Father 
Taunton's  Black  Monks  of  St.  Bene  diet  in 
England,  Canon  Jessopp's  St.  William  of 
Norwich  and  his  Life  of  Donne,  Mr. 
J.  W.  Clark's  Observances  of  Barnwell, 
Canon  Knox  Little's  St.  Francis  of  Assisi, 


Mr.  Beazley's  Dawn  of  Modern  Geography. 
In  Philosophy  we  have  Frazer's  Philosophy 
of  Theism,  and  R.  L.  Nettleship's  Lectures 
and  Remains ;  in  theology  Archbishop 
Benson's  posthumous  study  of  St.  Cy- 
prian ;  in  anthropology  and  folk-lore 
Mr.  Grant  Allen's  Evolution  of  the  Idea  of 
God,  Mr.  Borlase's  Irish  Dolmens,  Mr.  Nutt's 
Voyage  of  Bran ;  in  Economics  Mr.  Charles 
Booth's  Life  and  Labour  in  East  London,  a 
monumental  work  now  at  last  complete.  In 
classical  scholarship  the  signal  things  are 
Prof.  Jebb's  Aja.v  and  the  coming  edition  of 
the  newly  discovered  fragments  of  Bacchy- 
lides.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  this  list 
is  representative  rather  than  exhaustive. 
To  it  may  be  appended  the  names  of  two 
books  which  have  had  a  popular  rather 
than  a  literary  or  academic  success.  These 
are  Dr.  Nansen's  Farthest  North  and  Mr. 
Steevens's  Land  of  the  Dollar. 

And  so  we  come  back  to  the  point  from 
which  we  started,  that  whUe  the  literature 
of  commerce  and  the  literature  of  know- 
ledge are  flourishing,  that  highest  type  of 
literature,  which  we  ventured  to  call  the 
literature  of  art,  finds  relatively  but  few 
adherents.  And  the  question  suggests  itself 
whether  anything  can  be  done  to  remedy 
this  disproportion.  At  bottom,  perhaps,  it 
is  partly  a  matter  of  stimidus.  Men  must 
have  something  tangible  to  work  for :  the 
popular  novelist  finds  his  reward  in  the 
cheques  of  his  agent,  the  literary  student  in 
the  distant  beckoning  of  a  professorship. 
The  artist  alone  works  for  nothing  but  the 
satisfaction  of  his  own  conscience  and  the 
silent  esteem  of  those  who  respect  art. 


AN  ACADEMY   OF   LETTERS. 

Our  suggested  list  of  names  for  an  Academy 
OF  Letters  aroused  considei'able  interest,  to 
which  our  columns  and  the  columns  of  the 
London,  provincial,  and  French  presses 
have  testified.  We  do  not  propose  to 
make  any  change  in  our  selection ;  but 
if  it  were  desired  to  increase  the  number 
of  Academicians  from  forty  to  fifty,  the 
suggestions  of  our  corresjiondents  would 
indicate  the  following  additional  names  : 


James  Martineau. 
Edward  Caird. 
Henry  Sidgwick. 
Lord  Acton. 
F.  Max  Midler. 


Frederic  Harrison. 
William  Watson. 
Sir  Walter  Besant. 
Edward  Dowden. 
T.  Watts-Dunton. 


A  glance  at  the  article  on  page  497,  with  the 
long  list  of  awards,  shows  the  power  of  such 
a  body  as  the  French  Academj'  to  assist 
merit.  It  was  with  the  idea  of  encouraging 
authors  of  younger  reputation  that  we  decided 
to  crown  two  books  each  year  with  awards 
of  one  hundred  guineas  and  fifty  guineas. 

In  reply  to  many  enquiries,  we  may  add 
that  we  hope  to  announce  the  names  of  the 
authors  whose  books  have  been  "  crowned  " 
in  our  issue  of  January  15. 


SOME 
YOUNGER    REPUTATIONS. 


MR.   W.   B.   YEATS. 

Mr.  Yeats,  bom  near  Dublin  in  1 866,  has  done 
much  work  as  an  anthologist  and  critic,  to 
which  we  need  not  here  allude,  nor  even  to 
his  labours  of  love  in  connexion  with  the 
mystic  Blake.  His  highest  and  finest  work 
is  to  be  found  in  his  collected  Poems,  which 
comprise  the  best  of  his  previously  pub- 
lished verse ;  in  John  Sherman  and  Dhoya,  a 
little  volume  of  the  Pseudonym  Series ;  in 
Thf  Celtic  Twilight,  a  medley  of  legend  and 
reverie ;  and  in  The  Secret  Rose,  a  collection 
of  imaginative  tales.  All  these  are  steeped 
in  a  magic  which  makes  them  too  aerial 
and  unsubstantial  for  some  readers,  too 
dreamy  and  dim  ;  and  yet  they  are  wonder- 
fully concrete  and  close  to  earth  as  well. 
This  writer  is  emphatically  one  of  those  who 
have  an  abiding  vision  of  beauty  and  truth, 
embracing  all  things,  since  all  things  are 
but  the  immortal  moods  of  an  immortal 
imagination.     He  finds 

"  In  all  poor  foolish  things  that  live  a  day, 
Eternal  Beauty  wandeiing  on  her  way." 

So  to  him  the  old  Irish  mythology,  and  the 
visible  world  of  nature,  and  the  set  schemes 
of  the  mystics,  and  the  daily  life  of  man, 
are  equally  charged  with  an  equal  meaning, 
than  which  he  can  see  and  sing  nothing 
else,  whether  he  take  romance,  or  drama,  or 
lyric,  or  short  story  for  his  chosen  method 
of  expression.  And  he  is  not  a  misty, 
turbid  writer,  with  flashes  of  beautiful 
light :  he  is  far  too  pure  and  passionate 
an  artist,  a  craftsman,  for  that.  He  has 
written  lyrics  of  lovely  simplicity  and 
pathetic  music,  which  a  child  could  feel ; 
and  at  his  farthest  flights  toward  the  ulti- 
mate and  the  primal  verities  he  remains 
clear  and  definite.  His  gift  of  words, 
wonderfully  fresh  and  moving,  his  command 
over  the  sights  and  sounds  of  nature,  his 
penetrating  observation,  while  they  make 
his  poetry  and  his  prose  full  of  colour  and 
cadence,  full  of  romantic  charm,  are  yet 
turned  by  him  to  the  service  of  a  higher 
imagination,  which  apprehends  life  sub  specie 
mternitatis ;  but  of  didacticism,  allegory, 
moralising,  he  has  no  trace.  He  does  not 
make  Oisin,  and  the  whole  vast  Celtic  world 
of  wonder  and  enchantment,  so  variously 
presented  in  his  writings,  mere  vehicles  of 
an  unearthly  creed  :  thej^  are  real  to  him, 
because  they  are  ideal :  not  more  so  the 
living  creatures  of  the  fields  and  waters, 
whom  he  shows  to  us  with  so  faithful  and 
apt  a  touch.  A  pre-historic  myth,  a  peasant 
poet  of  the  last  century,  a  mediaeval  mystic, 
a  London  suburb — they  tell  him  the  same 
tale  of  a  divine  imagination  envisaging  itself 
in  moods  of  life :  whence  a  kind  of  com- 
passionate exultation  in  his  presentments  of 
passions  and  emotions,  be  they  personal  or 
dramatic.  So,  he  has  hmuour,  that  precious 
possession  inseparable  from  true  art  and 
spirituality ;  humour  of  a  gently  ironical 
and  sympathetic  sort.  He  suffers,  doubt- 
less, somewhat  from  his  English  readers' 
unfamiliarity  with  his  Irish  themes  and 
interests,  as  also  from  his  "  transcendental- 
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ism  "  ;  but  no  one  has  questioned  the  tech- 
nical side  of  his  excellence ;  the  wistful 
solemnity  and  lyrical  melody  of  his  verse, 
the  musical  rhythm  of  his  prose,  his  mastery 
of  the  proj)er  arresting  word,  the  striking, 
unaffected  epithet.  And  he  has  never  con- 
descended to  inferior  stuff,  never  scjuandered 
his  talent  upon  poor  matter ;  his  work  is 
always  ardent  and  fine,  respecting  itself. 
To  Mr.  Yeats  we  look  for  a  masterpiece, 
since  his  imagination  is  of  the  highest 
quality,  and  his  execution  not  far  beneath  it. 


MR.    GEORGE    GISSING. 

The  discriminating  have  liad  their  eyes  upon 
Mr.  Gissing  since  first,  in  Bi'inox,  he  showed 
what  stuff  he  was  of  ;  the  popular  success 
which  he  has  never  courted  he  has  never 
won.  He  is  handicapped  by  the  fact  that, 
though  an  excellent  craftsman,  he  has  not 
style — has  not,  that  is  to  say,  distinction, 
finish,  beauty  of  style.  Yet  from  first  to 
last,  from  Fve^s  Ransom  to  The  Whirlpool,  he 
has  written  a  round  dozen  of  admirable  novels 
— solid,  honest,  patient  novels,  such  as  but 
few  men,  in  the  face  of  comparative  neglect, 
have  the  grit  to  turn  OTit.  And  they  are 
novels  full  of  ideas.  No  one  works  more 
under  the  domination  of  the  idea  than  Mr. 
Gissing.  In  New  Grub  Sfreit,  that  remorse- 
less analysis  and  indictment  of  Mr.  Gissing's 
own  profession,  Harold  Biffen,  the  realist, 
who  lives  on  bread  and  dripping  in  a 
garret  and  rejoices  in  the  Greek  choric 
metres,  thus  expounds  his  theory  of  the  art 
of  fiction : 

' '  What  I  really  aim  at  is  an  absolute  realism 
in  the  sphere  of  the  ignobly  decent.  The  field, 
as  I  understand  it,  is  a  new  one.  I  don't  know 
any  writer  who  has  treated  ordinary  vulgar 
life  with  fidelity  and  seriousness.  Zola  writes 
deliberate  tragedies ;  his  vilest  figures  become 
heroic  from  the  place  they  fill  in  a  strongly 
imagined  drama.  I  want  to  deal  with  the 
essentially  luiheroic,  with  the  day-to-day  life 
of  that  vast  majority  of  people  who  are  at  the 
mercy  of  paltry  circumstance.  Dickens  under- 
stood the  possibiUty  of  such  work,  but  his 
tendency  to  melodrama  on  the  one  hand,  and 
his  humour  on  the  other,  prevented  him  from 
thinking  of  it.  An  instance,  now.  As  I  came 
along  bv  Regent's  Park,  half  an  hour  ago,  a 
man  and  a  girl  were  walking  close  in  front  of 
me,  love-making.  I  passed  them  slowly  and 
heard  a  good  deal  of  their  talk — it  was  part  of 
the  situation  that  they  should  pay  no  heed  to  a 
stranger's  proximity.  Now,  such  a  love  scene 
as  that  has  absolutt'ly  never  been  written  down  ; 
it  was  entirely  decent,  yet  vulgar  to  the  «th 
power.  Dickens  would  have  made  it  ludicrous 
— a  gross  injustice.  Other  men  who  deal  with 
low-class  life  would  perhaps  have  preferred 
idealising  it — an  absurdity.  For  my  own  part, 
I  am  going  to  reproduce  it  verbatim,  without 
one  single  impertinent  suggestion  of  any  point 
of  view  save  that  of  honest  reporting.  The 
result  wiU  be  something  xmutterably  tedious. 
Precisely.  That  is  the  stamp  of  the  ignobly 
decent  life.  If  it  were  anything  but  tedious,  it 
would  be  untrue." 

In  part,  Harold  Biffen' s  theory  is  Mr- 
Gissing's  also.  In  part,  and  not  entirely, 
because  Mr.  Gissing  is  not  a  pure  realist. 
The  "  ignobly  decent "  is  his  subject ;  he 
observes  it  laboriously,  minutely,  from  every 
conceivable  point  of  view.  But  he  does  not 
merely  observe  it — he  condemns.     And  that 


makes  all  the  difference ;  it  turns  Mr. 
Gissing  from  a  realist  into  a  pessimist.  A 
pessimist  he  is,  deliberatelj'.  He  lays  liis 
finger,  here  and  there,  on  every  condition 
of  our  middle-class  life ;  and  points  out  how 
each  in  turn  operates  to  degrade  and  ruin 
the  humanity  which  it  controls.  His  books 
are  crowded  with  failures,  failures  that 
might  so  easily  have  been  successes.  He 
shows  you  idealism  thwarted  by  the  pettiest 
of  barriers,  by  imperfect  education,  by 
imagined  social  requirements,  by  natural 
instinct  prompting  to  foolish  marriage,  of ten- 
est  of  all,  by  just  the  hundred-a-year  too  little; 
ambitions  warped,  the  joy  of  life  crushed. 
Only  once  does  the  idealist  get  the  best  of 
it,  in  Thi/rza.  Here  Mr.  Gissing  has  given 
wing  to  the  poetry  that  is  in  his  soul ; 
therefore,  you  admire  the  other  books,  but 
you  love  Thijrza.  The  middle-class,  with  its 
infinitesimal  grades,  is  Mr.  Gissing's  field  of 
study.  His  gentle  folk  do  not  convince  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  he  can  venture  into 
the  slums,  and  in  The  Nether  World  has 
anticipated  alike  Mr.  Morrison  and  Mr. 
Maugham,  and  painted  a  Bank  Holiday  in 
all  its  Bank  Holidayness. 


MR.    "ANTHONY   HOPE." 

Ii"  the  circulation  of  Mr.  Anthony  Hojie's 
books  exceeds  that  of  novelists  of  higher 
rank,  it  is  no  matter  of  reproach  against 
him  :  it  is  neither  to  puffery  nor  to  vulgarity 
that  he  owes  his  success.  The  extremes 
of  his  field  are  marked,  on  the  one  hand, 
by  The  Chronicles  of  Count  Antonio ;  on 
the  other,  by  The  Dolly  Dialogues.  The 
former  is  his  most  deliberate  effort  after 
effect  in  style.  Probably,  also,  none  of 
his  creations  has  fallen  so  perilously  near 
to  failure.  It  is  a  book,  indeed,  that  one 
has  read  with  pleasure  and  with  admira- 
tion ;  only,  having  once  closed  it,  straight- 
way one  forgets  what  manner  of  book  it 
was.  From  beginning  to  end  it  contains  no 
bungled  sentence  or  discordant  collocation ; 
it  is  not  confused  or  diffuse  ;  it  is  singularly 
free  from  definite  defect :  only  it  is  lacking, 
too,  in  that  unspeakable  quality  which  can 
make  a  story  or  a  character  or  a  phrase  to 
shine  out  from  its  neighbourhood  and  live 
in  the  memory.  Yet  it  is  by  a  kindred 
work  that  Mr.  Hope  is  best  known ;  and  if 
one  asks  why  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda  has 
captured  the  fancy  and  imagination  of  so 
great  a  company,  no  other  reason  suggests 
itself  than  that  mere  suspicion  of  modern 
cynicism  which  imparts  to  the  whole  a 
vaguo  twang  of  burlesque.  To  what  extent 
Rupert  of  Hentzau  wiU  preserve  this  strain  it 
is  too  early  to  conjecture.  Phroso,  in  the 
same  species,  marks  a  decline ;  but  the 
air  of  Ruritania  is  invigorating. 

As  the  amused  watcher  of  his  own 
London,  Mr.  Hope  appears  at  his  most 
considerable  stature  in  The  God  in  the  Car. 
The  picture  of  the  "  magerful  man "  is 
almost  too  definitely  drawn  from  life  to 
rank  among  creations  ;  nevertheless,  so 
convincingly  to  portray  the  Titan,  with  his 
gift  of  overwhelming  vitaUty  and  his  un- 
conscious power  of  domination,  is  no  petty 
feat.  It  is  bright,  too,  with  that  illuminative 
see-saw  of  dialogue  which  is  characteristic 


of  Mr.  Hope  on  his  most  modern  and 
frivolous  side — the  side,  that  is,  which 
appeals  most  directly  to  whatever  there  is 
of  frivolous  in  the  reader — and  which  is  the 
essence  of  the  charming  Dulh/  Dialogues. 
Across  the  Channel  the  thing  has  been  done 
before  ;  and  Mr.  Hope  is  not  Gyp  ;  and,  for 
the  matter  of  that,  English  is  not  French. 
Anyway,  the  Dialogues  are  very  clever,  and, 
at  points,  even  brilliant. 

His  smart  dialogue  is  sometimes  held  up 
as  a  matter  of  reproach  against  him ;  and 
we  acknowledge,  thankfully,  that  the  con- 
versations of  the  people  in  A  Man  of  Marie, 
Mr.  Witt's  Widow,  and  The  Comedies  of 
Courtship,  are  more  amusing  than  the  greater 
number  of  those  at  which,  in  real  life,  we 
are  privileged  to  assist.  But  it  is  not  always 
their  wit  from  which  the  reader  derives  the 
most  pleasure  ;  more  often  it  is  their  aptness. 
The  average  man  speaks  12,000  words  a  day, 
the  average  woman  half  as  many  again.  Out 
of  the  30,000  words  launched  between  sleep 
and  sleep  by,  say,  a  betrothed  couple,  Mr. 
Hope  has  a  happy  knack  of  arresting  the 
half-dozen  winged  sentences  that  have  a 
real  bearing  upon  the  true  lives  of  them. 
Divorce  them  from  their  context,  or  in  any- 
wise modify  the  circumstances,  and  these 
same  words  that  seem  so  "  smart  "  become 
as  futile  as  an  electro-magnet  when  the 
circuit  is  broken.  It  is  Comedies  of  Courtship 
that  we  have  particularly  in  our  mind. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  man  who 
wrote  these  books  knows  his  world  more 
than  calf-skin  deep,  that  he  is  detached 
enough  to  watch  it  steadUy,  and  clever 
enough  to  read  it.  We  credit  him  with  a 
modesty  that  recognises  his  limitations,  and 
we  earnestly  entreat  him  not  to  be  seduced 
by  the  critics  who  worry  him  to  take  him- 
self more  seriously.  He  is  not  a  Thackeray 
or  a  Stevenson,  but  he  is  eminently  refresh- 
ing ;  a  cynic  indeed,  but  a  cynic  with  a 
sound  digestion  and  a  shapely  style. 


MR.   JOHN    DAVIDSON. 

Ix  the  seventies  and  eighties  Mr.  John 
Davidson  was  writing  romantic  farces  and 
pastoriils.  These  have  no  dramatic  qualities, 
but  they  bloom  with  fantastic  humour  and 
fresh  poetry,  wild-wood  notes.  Mr.  Davidson 
came  from  Scotland  to  London,  went  through 
the  furnace,  and  found  his  living  in  jour- 
nalism. In  18'J0  he  published  Perfervid; 
or,  tlie  Career  of  Ninian  Jamieson,  a  fasci- 
nating study  of  the  perfervidwn  ingenium 
Scotorum.  It  was  Uttle  regarded,  but, 
nevertheless,  it  had,  and  has,  its  warm 
admirers.  Mr.  Davidson  has  not  ceased  to 
write  fiction,  but  it  is  in  poetry  that  he  has 
achieved  most.  Take  a  sample  of  his  early 
verse,  from  In  a  Music-Sail : 

THE   SWING. 

"  We  sat  on  the  swing  together ; 
At  the  cud  of  the  orctiard-close, 
A  hill  with  its  budding  heather 
Like  a  purple  dome  arose. 

On  the  heavily  ivied  chapel 

The  sun  for  the  windows  sought ; 

In  the  shadows  of  pear-tree  and  apple 
The  daisies  were  crowded  and  ca'.ight. 
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And  this  was  Ler  thirteenth  sumuit  r, 

And  I  was  as  old  as  she  ; 
But  love  is  an  early  comer  : 

He  came  to  her  and  me. 

O,  silently,  slowly  swinging, 

Till  a  star  peered  half-afraid. 
And  the  chapel-beU  was  ringing. 

And  the  shadows  were  lost  in  shade." 

Fame  came  to  Mr.  Davidson  with  his  Fleet- 
street  Eclogues,  and  was  confirmed  bj'  liis 
Ballads  and  Sotigs.  The  ballad  form  suits 
him  admirably.  He  has  not  the  genius  for 
finish,  but  he  has  an  impetuous  movement, 
an  astonishing  vigour.  He  is  a  born  singer, 
he  carries  you  off  your  legs  with  magnificent 
stanzas. 
"  The  adventurous  sun  took  Heaven  by  storm  ; 

Clouds  scattered  largesses  of  rain  ; 
The  sounding  cities,  rich  and  warm. 

Smouldered  and  glittered  in  the  plain." 

It  has  a  swing,  an  entrain. 

But  the  "  fimdamental  brainwork "  of 
Mr.  Davidson's  poems  wOl  rarely  bear 
analysis.  He  has  emotions  and  instincts, 
but  he  has  no  phUosophj' — he  does  not  think 
things  out.  His  ethics  are  somewhat  anti- 
nomian,  his  social  f  ers'our  vague  and  rhetori- 
cal :  he  lends  himself  cruellj'  to  caricature. 
It  is  in  the  pastoral  mood  that  he  satisfies 
most  and  offends  least.  Always  a  sojourner 
in  Fleet-street,  he  brings  thither  the  smell  of 
the  heather  and  the  dew  of  the  morning 
upon  the  meadows.  Town  and  country  jostle 
each  other  throughout  the  Eclogues,  the 
human  impulses  and  the  fascination  of  Pan. 
He  has  breathed  a  new  life  into  the  some- 
what worn  form  which  he  affects.  Outdoor 
sights  and  sounds  he  renders  with  the  eye 
of  a  master  and  the  passion  of  a  lover  ;  he 
renders  the  atmosphere  and  the  feel  of  the 
wind.  What  a  large  airiness  there  is  in 
these  two  stanzas  from  In  Romney  Marsh  : 

"  As  I  came  up  from  Dymchurch  Wall, 
I  saw  above  the  Downs'  low  crest 
The  crimson  brands  of  sunset  fall, 
FUcker  and  fade  from  the  West. 

Night  sank :  like  flakes  of  silver  fire, 

The  stars  in  one  great  shower  came  down ; 

Shrill  blew  the  wind;  and  shrill  the  wire 
Rang  out  from  Hythe  to  Eomney  town." 

Were  he  less  a  child  of  nature,  Mr.  David- 
son might  sing  less ;  upon  a  broader  in- 
tellectual basis  he  might  sing  more  wisely. 


MI?.   HENEY    "SETON    MEEEIMAN." 

Is  Mr.  Merriman  one  of  the  great,  or  only  one 
of  the  second-rate  ?  That  interesting  question 
cannot  yet  receive  a  conclusive  answer,  but 
the  fact  that  it  can  be  seriously  propounded 
shows  that  its  subject  has  already  gone  far, 
and  may  go  farther.  In  fact,  Mr.  Merriman 
writes  so  well  that  one  is  disappointed  that 
he  does  not  write  better.  He  has  nearly  all 
the  necessary  qualities  for  his  art.  His 
characters — particularly  his  men — are  real 
flesh-and-blood  creations  ;  his  scenery — 
whether  it  be  the  Russian  .steppes  in 
The  Sowers  or  the  tangled  jungle  of  Africa 
in  With  Edged  Tools — is  vividly  photographed 
upon  the  mind's  eye  of  the  reader ;  his 
dialogue  is  concise  and  occasionally  witty. 
Unlike  a  good  many  modem  novelists,  he 


can  construct  a  plot,  as  he  shows  us  in  From 
One   Generation    to    Another,    of    which    the 
denouement  is  at  once  extremely  powerful  and 
perfectly  natural.     He  is  intensely  patriotic. 
Not  quite  so  patently  as  Mr.  Kipling,  but 
quite   as  plainly   to   those   who   will    read 
between  the  lines,  he  shows  us  that  in  his 
opinion  fthe   well-bred  young   Englishman 
can   go^  anywhere   and   do  anything.     His 
heroes  ,  are  fjust     as    much     at    home    in 
Buluwayo  as  in  Bond-street ;  we  find  them 
philandering  in  a  Belgravian  drawing-room 
one  week,  and  tending  the  fever-stricken  in 
a   Russian   village   the   next.     Then   he  is 
clean.      He  writes  as  an  English  gentleman 
talks  in  a  mixed  company,  with  a  careful 
choice  of  topics  as  weU  as  of  language.  With 
all  this  in  his  favour,  it  may  be  wondered 
why  there  should  be  any  doubt  as  to  the 
answer    to     our    original    question.      Un- 
fortimately,  a  novelist  may  have  all  these 
atlmirable  qualities,  and  jet  remain  essenti- 
ally second-rate.     So  far,  Mr.  Merriman  has 
not  given  many  indications  of  deep  thought 
on  the  great  problems  of  himian  existence. 
As  a   substitute,   he  is   rather   too  fond  of 
taking  the  reader  aside  for  a  moment,  in  the 
manner    of   Thackeray,    in   order   to   make 
some  slightly  cynical  and  occasionally  rather 
trite  comment  on  the  situation  at  which  his 
story   has   arrived.      These   remarks    come 
much  better  from  the  mouth  of  one  of  the 
characters — for  example,  that  most  astute  of 
good  fellows,  Karl  Steinmetz  in  The  Sowers 
— than  from   the   author  in  a  parenthesis. 
If  the  importunity  of  publishers  and  editors 
will     only    give    Mr.    Merriman    time    to 
tliink  over  liis  stories  a  little  longer  before 
writing  them,  and  to  edit  them  a  little  more 
severely  after  they  are  written,  we  believe 
that  he  will  justify   the   great  promise   of 
some  of  liis  early  stories,  and  achieve  a  work 
which  will  take  rank  as  literature.    Other- 
wise,   he   will    merely   remain   one   of   the 
most    agreeable    of    our    many   ephemeral 
romancers. 


MR.  A.  T.  QUILLEE-COUCH. 

Me.  Quiller-Cotjch  is  thirty-four,  a  scholar 
and  a  Comishman.  Those  seem  to  be  the 
main  facts  which  bear  upon  his  literary 
work.  He  was  educated  at  Clifton,  where 
the  late  Mr.  T.  E.  Brown  was  among  the 
masters.  From  Clifton  Mr.  Couch  went  to 
Oxford,  where  he  took  a  scholarship  at 
Trinity,  but  distinguished  himself  chiefly 
by  contributions  to  the  Oxford  Magazine. 
More  than  that,  he  actually  started  an 
imdergraduate  paper — The  Rattle — which 
had  a  brief  existence  for  the  Eights  week, 
and  seemed  at  the  moment  a  marvel  of 
brilliancy.  '\\Tiether  Mr.  Couch  could  read 
over  those  early  efforts  without  a  cold 
shudder  is  another  question  ;  but  his  talent 
was  undoubtedly  precocious.  I>ead  Man's 
Rock,  by  "Q.,"  appeared  before  its  author 
had  taken  his  degree,  and  there  is  a 
tradition  that  he  sent  it  in  among  his 
credentials  when  applying  for  a  fellowship 
at  Magdalen.  l)-og  Town  followed  at  no 
long  interval,  and  this  book  revealed, 
although  in  a  very  imperfect  form,  the  true 
bent  of  Mr.  Couch's  genius.  For  Troy 
Town,   as    most    people   know,   Ib  Fowey, 


where   "  Q."   lives,  and  this   was  only  the 
beginning    of    a    long    series    of    Cornish 
studies.     Mr.  Couch  is  one  of  those  writers 
who  find  their  best  inspiration  in  the  air  of 
their  native  covmty,  and,  unlike  so  many  of 
them,  he  seems  to  feel  that  influence  more 
strongly  when   he   is   living   on   the    spot. 
Mr.    Barrie,    if    we    mistake    not,    was    in 
England   when    he   wrote    the    Window   in 
Thrums,  and  Stevenson  seemed  to   experi- 
ence the  fascination  of   Scotland   most  in- 
tensely when  it  was  heightened  by  contrast 
with   his   Samoan   abode ;   but   Mr.   Couch 
always  has  been  at  his  best  when  writing 
of    the   sights   and   the    people   who   were 
actually  about  him.     After  he  left  Oxford, 
and    before    he    settled    down    in    Fowey, 
there   was   a   period  of   literary  work  and 
journalism   in   London    which    resulted    in 
a    temporarj'    breakdown    of    his     health. 
One   journalistic    connexion   he   took   with 
him   to   Cornwall,    where    he    has    written 
for   several  years  weeklj'  caiiseries   in   the 
Speaker.       He    has   indeed   all   the   equip- 
ment of   a  critic — soimd  scholarship,   keen 
relish  for  literature,  and  a  generous  readi- 
ness to  welcome  new  talent.     His  interest 
in    the   technical   business  of  authorship — 
what  one  may  call  the  mechanism  of  style — 
has  shown  itself  in  an  imusuaUy  protracted 
period  of  discipleship.     No  author  has  laid 
to  heart  more  closely  Stevenson's  advice  to 
imitate  the  procedure  of  greater  men ;  and 
Mr.  Couch's  latest  published  work  has  been 
a  tour  deforce  in  this  kiud — the  completion 
of  St.  Ires.     Yet  not  even  that  is  so  close 
a  reproduction  of  Stevenson's  manner  as  the 
story,  "Gabriel  Foot,  Highwayman,"  which 
was   included  in  Noughts  and   Crosses.      In 
the  same  volume  were  several  studies  after 
Daudet,  paraphrased  rather  than  translated 
from  the  Lettres  de  Man  Moulin  and  elsewhere. 
But  the  best  things  were  those  for  which 
one  could  adduce  no  original — the  story  of 
the  mad  Mayor  of  Gsntick,  or  the  story  of 
the  engine-driver  for  whom  the  soul  of  his 
burnt  wife  incarnated  itself  in  butterflies, 
and  who  was  a  peaceable  madman,  hostile 
only  to   entomologists,    till  the   tragic   day 
when   a   moth   fluttered   into   the  flame  of 
altar  tapers  in  the  church,  and  he  rushed 
out    a    blaspheming    and    raving    maniac. 
Better  still,  perhaps,  than  the  best  of  these 
admirable  short  stories  is  the  tale,  "  I  Saw 
Three  Ships  Come  Sailing,"  with  its  vision 
of  tempest  on  the  Cornish  coast,  and  ships 
appearing    for  an   instant   out  of  the  mist 
before  they  dash  upon  the  reef.     Mr.  Couch 
has   hardly    surpassed   that   story  yet :    la, 
admirable   and    pathetic    novel    though    it 
was,  suggested   Mr.  Barrie's   influence   too 
strongly.     However,    "  Q  "    is  young   still ; 
and  time,  compared  to  the  life  of  man,  is 
long. 


ME.    "BENJAMIN  SWIFT." 

Mr.  Benjamin  Swift  published  last  year  a 
novel,  Nancy  Noon,  which  had  considerable 
vogue,  and  won  an  amount  of  more  or  less 
injudicious  praise.  The  book  was  full  of  a 
certain  moral  fervour  gone  wrong,  which 
appealed  to  the  "great  heart,"  the  "Non- 
conformist conscience,"  or  whatever  is  the 
proper  name  of  the  turbid  popular  mind, 
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We  do  not  wish  to  be  rude  to  Mr.  Swift, 
but  his  position  is  precisely  that  which  once 
was  filled  by  the  gifted  author  of  Fcstus. 
Spasms  and  contortions  are  always  market- 
able, and  he  may  rest  assured  that  the  praise 
which  the  book  received  wa.s  not  due  to  its 
sparse  fragments  of  literary  worth.  But 
this  year  he  has  given  us  a  new  novel,  The 
Tormentor,  which  doubtless  surprised  some 
of  the  amiable  gentlemen  who  admired  its 
predecessor.  Yet  the  book  is  a  real  advance, 
and  it  is  just  because  of  the  good  stuff 
which  Mr.  Swift  has  in  him  that  these  notes 
are  written. 

On  a  hasty  glance  both  the  books  seem 
amazingly  bad.  A  turgid,  explosive  style, 
a  pretentiousness  of  language  covering  a 
very  real  triviality  of  thought,  seems  at  first 
the  only  feature.  Form,  design,  there  is 
none.  Throughout  one  catches  a  glimmer 
of  a  conception,  but  irrelevant  rhapsodies 
rob  it  of  all  effect.  The  characters  are  in 
the  main  ludicrous,  for  the  author  has 
shirked  his  proper  work,  and,  instead  of  an 
honest  attempt  at  adequate  characterisation, 
has  fied  to  the  ugly  fervours  of  incompetence. 
It  is  a  sort  of  new  Byronism,  to  our  mind 
infinitely  less  xixTle  and  promising  than  the 
old.  If  we  are  compelled  to  decide  between 
the  rococo  and  the  schwarmerisch  we  choose 
the  rococo.  His  ignorance  of  the  little 
things  which  give  verisimilitude  is  amazing 
even  in  a  very  young  man ;  his  lack  of  good 
breeding  is  incomprehensible  in  a  man  of 
cidture.  The  books  are  in  a  way  utterly 
repulsive,  and  the  repulsive  feature  is  not  a 
strength  and  passion  which  we  fear,  but 
a  fictional  weakness  which  we  can  only 
deplore.  His  one  apparent  gift — a  sense, 
somewhat  distorted  to  be  sure,  of  the 
dramatic  —  is  made  of  no  avail  by  his 
tangled  method,  and  the  ordinary  reader, 
with  any  love  of  the  great  things  in  litera- 
ture, is  moved  to  wholesale  condemnation. 

■  And  yet  such  a  condemnation  is  unjust. 
For  by  and  by  we  begin  to  see  that  Mr. 
Swift  is  not  like  other  men,  that  he  has  a 
theorj'  of  art  all  his  own,  and  that  there  is 
really  a  method  in  his  madness.  He  does 
not  know  the  common  meaning  of  the 
word  art.  He  is  obviously  familiar  with 
much  foreign  literature,  but  he  has  no  trace 
of  the  austere  ideals  of  a  Balzac,  a  Flau- 
bert, or  a  Turgenev.  Nor  has  he  any- 
thing of  the  scholar's  temjier,  for  though  he 
has  clearly  dabbled  to  some  extent  in 
philosophy,  there  is  none  of  the  exactness, 
method,  love  of  "justice  and  chastity  in 
form "  which  is  the  nature  of  a  scholar. 
But  he  is  very  emphatically  a  moralist  and 
a  rhetorician.  More  :  in  his  own  way,  he  is 
a  stylist  and  a  fine  one.  He  seems  to  work 
habitually  on  a  gross  theory  of  the  use  of 
words.  "When  he  touches  scenery  or  the 
human  form — those  most  delicate  matters — 
he  is  often  flat,  stale  and  undistinguished. 
Cheap  phrases  of  rhetoric  are  alwa}'s  in  his 
ears,  and  he  cannot  get  rid  of  them.  But 
now  and  then  in  these  turgid  wastes  a  word, 
a  chain  of  words,  wUl  flash  into  poetry,  the 
overladen  sentences  will  take  fire,  and  we 
ore  entranced — for  a  moment.  Again,  he 
has  the  styHst's  most  excellent  dower,  the 
sense  of  metaphor.  Utterly  uncritical,  he 
never  knows  when  he  is  fine  and  when  he  is 
merely  silly,  but  delivers  all  with  an  air  of 


inspiration.     StUl  the  jewels  are  there,  and 
it  is  a  fact  to  remember. 

This,  then,  is  the  advance  of  the  second 
story  upon  the  first — that  Mr.  Swift  gives 
fidler  play  to  the  rhetoric  and  less  painfully 
strives  after  the  imattainable.  In  Naneij 
Noon  he  was  fresh  from  the  influence  of 
great  fictional  models,  and  aimed  at  a 
fictional  success.  He  failed,  not  having  it 
in  him  to  succeed,  and  he  wisely  turned  to 
work  where,  with  mere  skeletons  of  charac- 
ters, he  could  work  out  his  moral  problem 
and  give  rein  to  his  fervours.  It  is,  perhaps, 
not  a  very  high  gift,  this  of  rhetoric,  but  it 
is  a  real  one,  and  there  is  room  in  letters 
for  the  moralist.  The  man  who  can  go 
mad  over  what  Dr.  Johnson  called  "  meta- 
physical distresses,"  and  feel  passionately 
about  "infinities"  and  "grey-haired  eter- 
nal ironies,"  is  not  to  be  ignored.  Moreover, 
there  is  much  in  that  rude  style  of  his  which 
might  yet  be  turned  to  nobler  uses.  Now 
and  then  there  is  a  note  which  argues  the 
lyrical  gift,  and  once  he  gives  us  a  little 
jingle  of  unforgettable  verse  : 

"My  love,  I  hear  him 
Reaping  the  ripe  barley, 
Poppy  heads  near  him  ! 
Drowsy  poppies,  fear  him  I 
Death,  they  say,  is  a  mower, 
Aye,  and  love  too, 
And  seed  comes  back  to  the  sower, 
And  the  blush  of  the  rose  to  the  grower." 

The  man  who  can  write  like  this  may  yet 
take  high  rank  in  poetry. 

Finally,  let  tliis  be  our  advice  to  Mr. 
Swift.  He  has  shown  no  conception  of  art 
— nay,  he  has  given  positive  indications  of 
the  absence  of  all  artistic  capacity.  Nor  is 
he  in  any  way  a  thinker,  even  in  the  limited 
sense  in  which  one  uses  the  word  in  fiction. 
Nowhere  in  him  do  we  find  those  pro- 
found lantern  -  flashings  into  the  deeps  of 
the  human  heart  which  open  up  long 
avenues  of  thought.  The  very  lack  of 
critical  power  is  a  sign  of  the  absence  of 
any  talent  for  high  intellectual  achievement. 
But  he  has  passion,  emotion,  and  a  style, 
and  he  may  in  time  be  a  famous  moralist, 
and  so  end  where  great  men  begin.  But 
let  him  definitely  choose  his  course,  for  if  he 
be  perpetually  going  up  and  down,  between 
the  Jerusalem  of  the  artist  and  the  Jericho  of 
the  rhetorician,  he  must  sooner  or  later  fall 
among  thieves. 


ME.  OWEN  SEAMAN. 

If  Mr.  Seaman  reads  the  reviews  of  his 
books — especially  his  Battle  of  the  Bays — lie 
must  be  familiar  with  the  fact  that  certain 
critics  have  declared  him  the  equal,  if  not 
the  superior,  of  Cedverley.  In  these  days 
any  man  who  combines  rhymes  plajrfully  is 
in  danger  of  being  called  greater  than  Cal- 
verlej-.  But  fortunately  Mr.  Seaman  has 
shown  himself  possessed  of  too  much  good 
sense  to  believe  such  rubbish.  Indeed,  that 
Mr.  Seaman  must  have  a  verj'  remarkable 
store  of  good  sense  is  one  of  the  first  reflec- 
tions which  follows  a  perusal  of  his  work. 
When  it  comes  to  hard  fact,  he  is,  of  course, 
no  Calverley  at  all.  His  aims  are  different, 
his   equipment    is    different,    although    his 


methods  are  similar.  Calverley's  verse  was 
the  product  of  high  spirits  and  the  sense  of 
fun.  Mr.  Seaman  has  not  much  fun  :  he  is 
a  castigator.  He  shoots  folly  as  it  flies. 
Calverley  did  so  too  in  his  song  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  cherry-stones,  and  in  one 
or  two  of  his  parodies  ;  but  apart  from  the 
satirical  intention,  these  pieces  have  inde- 
pendent Ufe.  Mr.  Seaman  is  wholly  satirist. 
He  is  critical  and  destructive  where  Calverley 
laughed  and  invented.  But  we  ought  to  be 
proud  of  Mr.  Seaman.  His  dexterity  some- 
times is  abnost  uncanny,  and  his  wit  glitters 
like  a  stiletto.  He  hits  every  time.  Despite 
the  cleverness  of  much  of  the  Tillers  of  the 
Sand,  and  the  address  to  the  Emperor  of 
Germany — 

"  Nor  were  you  meant  to   solve   the   nation's 
knots, 
Or  be  the  Earth's  Protector,  wiUy-nilly ; 
You  only  make  yourself  and  royal  Pots- 
-dam  sUly  " — 

we  consider  Mr.  Seaman  at  his  best  when 
his  subject  is  literary.  In  political  satire, 
both  Mr.  TraiU  and  Mr  C.  L.  Graves  are 
his  masters.  In  his  happiest  moments 
Mr.  Traill  is  superb,  and  the  well-nigh 
diabolical  wit  of  Mr.  Graves's  Hawarden 
Moraee  has  never  been  sufiiciently  recog- 
nised. But  as  a  parodist,  and,  what  is 
rarer  and  better,  a  satirist  of  literary 
fads  and  fashions,  Mr.  Seaman  has  no 
serious  rival.  His  sympathies  lie  in  the 
direction  of  literature.  Once  or  twice  a  week 
he  is  engaged  in  lecturing  on  Browning  to 
Extension  students,  and  liis  early  rhyming 
work  at  Cambridge  took  the  form  of  a 
burlesque  of  (Edipus  Re.r.  He  is  doomed, 
we  suppose,  to  turn  out  a  mass  of  political 
rhyme  in  his  position  as  poet-in-chief  to  Mr. 
Punch  ;  but  let  him  consider  that  taskwork. 
Let  him  keep  his  leisure  for  literary  satire. 
He  does  it  to  perfection.  His  "  Ballad  of  a 
Bun"  and  his  "Ballad  of  liesurrection," 
after  Mr.  Davidson,  and  his  treatment  of 
Mr.  Watson,  stamji  him  master. 


ME.  H.  G.  WELLS. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  under  Mr.  Cust's 
editorship  was  remarkable  for  its  occasional 
articles.  They  were  by  various  hands,  but 
readers  of  that  brilliant  sheet  soon  began  to 
discover  a  congruity  in  certain  of  them. 
Clearly  they  came  from  one  brain.  Nobody 
knew  the  author :  no  member  of  the  staff 
had  ever  seen  him.  They  only  knew  that 
the  articles  came  in,  with  unfailing  regularity, 
at  the  rate  of  a  couple  a  week,  and  that  they 
were  always  acceptable.  The  Unknown 
was  never  declined  with  thanks.  Soon  the 
editor  of  the  Pall  Mall  Budget,  prospecting 
for  talent,  tapped  this  spring.  He  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  Unknown,  to  discover 
that  he  was  a  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  that  he  had 
some  figure  in  the  scientific  world,  that  he 
had  heljjed  to  edit  an  educational  paper,  and 
that  he  was  willing  to  try  his  hand  at  short 
stories.  He  tried,  to  considerable  effect. 
The  stories,  like  the  articles,  came  into  the 
Budget  office  at  the  rate  of  about  a  couple 
a  week,  and  they  were  also  very  welcome. 
These  articles  and  stories  may  now  be 
found    between    the    covers    of      Certain 
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Personal  Matters  and  The  Stolen  Bacillus. 
About  this  time  Mr.  Henley,  casting  about 
for  a  serial  for  The  Neir  Review,  heard  of  The 
Time  Machine  that  Mr.  AVells  was  writing,  his 
first  long  attempt  in  that  blend  of  science 
and  fiction  which  he  has  made  peculiarly 
his  own.  The  pubHcation  of  The  Time 
Machine  brings  us  down  to  1894,  his  second 
year  as  a  writer  of  acceptable  fiction. 

Then,  so  we  read  his  career,  Mr.  Wells 
set  himself  to  gain  the  jmblic  ear.  That  he 
succeeded  we  all  know.  That  he  worked 
too  quickly  most  agree.  To  write  The  Won- 
derful llsit,  The  Island  of  Dr.  Moreaii,  The 
Wheels  of  Chance,  and  Thr  Plattner  Story 
in  one  year  was  to  bustle  a  loyal  and 
willing  brain.  The  Wonderful  Visit  is 
fantasy,  fantasy  of  a  delightful  and 
radiant  kind,  and  in  our  opinion  the  best 
thing  Mr.  Wells  has  done.  Others  incline 
to  that  lively  open-air  piece.  The  Wheels 
of  Chance.  The  Island  of  Dr  Moreau,  although 
a  tour  de  force  of  bizarre  imagination, 
is  a  shade  too  horrid  for  most  readers.  The 
Invisible  Man  was  written  before  1896,  but  it 
was  carefidly  revised  in  the  early  spring  of 
this  year.  Mr.  Wells  is  now  re- writing  part 
of  the  War  of  the  Worlds,  that  admirable 
and  stirring  Martian  romance  which  has 
just  come  to  an  end  in  Pearson^s  Magazine. 
This  instinct  for  revising  and  improving 
his  work  augurs  well  for  Mr.  WeUs's  future. 
The  hot,  early  tit  of  production  is  over. 
He  has  won  not  only  the  ear  of  the  public, 
but  the  encouragement  of  those  whose  ap- 
proval is  hard  to  gain,  and  stiU  harder  to 
keep.  His  future  rests  with  himself.  If  he 
can  forget  the  popular  magazine ;  if  he 
continues  to  assimilate ;  if  he  is  content 
to  live  solitary ;  if  he  can  escape,  by  some 
means  or  another,  from  that  driving 
necessity  to  make  a  certain  income  —  a 
necessity  which  has  killed  the  artist  in 
so  many — all  will  be  well  with  him.  Mr. 
Wells  is  at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  He 
must  choose ;  only  himself  can  make  the 
choice ;  only  something  within  himself 
can  guide  him  to  that  choice.  It  would 
hardly  be  fair  to  ask  for  evidence  of  it 
in  the  two  books  upon  which  he  is  now 
at  work.  Love  and  Mr.  Lewisham  promises 
well.  It  is  a  novel  of  human  sympathy 
rather  than  sensation.  When  the  Sleeper 
Wakes  is  a  tale  of  200  years  hence.  We 
give  him  time  in  which  to  make  decision. 


MR.  STEPHEN  PHILLIPS. 

TuEEE  was  once  a  man  in  Devon  who  met 
Wilkie  in  a  coach  and  who  thanked  God 
that  the  painter  he  admired  was  so 
young.  In  the  poetry  of  Mr.  Stephen 
PhiUips  is  a  note  of  maturity ;  yet  bio- 
graphical notices  attribute  to  him  a  juvemlity 
that  ought  to  rejoice  the  reader  who  believes 
the  battle  to  be  with  the  young.  Still  no 
one  would  say  that  Christ  in,  Iladcs  is  a 
"promising "  poem.  It  is  performance,  and  a 
very  complete  performance,  or  it  is  nothing. 
It  covers  only  twelve  sliort  pages  ;  and  the 
various  verses  that  are  bound  with  it,  in 
the  "Shilling  Garland"  series  do  not 
make  a  larger  show.  But  the  little  book 
has    gone    into    many    hands ;     made    true 


friends,  had  the  praise  of  critics  for  its 
rare  quality  as  well  as  their  respect  for 
its  limited  Cjuantity ;  and  has  prepared 
the  way  for  Mr.  Phillips's  publication  of 
some  singularly  fine  verses,  from  time  to 
time,  in  the  columns  of  the  Spectator. 

The  dominant  note  of  Mr.  Phillips  might 
be  deduced  from  the  very  title  of  his  book. 
He  strives  to  give  a  bygone  calm  to  thoughts 
and  feelings  that  are  still  in  ferment  in 
most  minds.  He  has  the  old  dignity 
in  union  with  the  modern  intimacy  : 

"Teach  how  the  crucifix  may  be 
Carven  from  the  laurel  tree, 
Fruit  of  the  Hesperides 
BuTDish  take  uu  Eden  trees ; 
The  Muses'  sacred  grove  be  wet 
With  the  red  dew  of  OUvet, 
And  Sappho  lay  her  burning  brow 
In  white  Cecilia's  lap  of  Snow." 

To  that  alluring  invitation  of  another  young 
poet,  Mr.  Phillips,  in  a  measure,  makes 
response ;  not,  indeed,  as  an  enthusiast  of 
the  Cross,  but  as  one  who  beckons  to  dead 
deities  from  within  its  shadow.  Christianity 
is  too  personal  to  be  spoken  of  impartially. 
It  is  preciselj^  this  unusual  impersonality, 
this  missing  moderation,  that  Mr.  Phillips 
supplies  to  modern  verse.  Even  in  his 
Hades,  when  the  Saviour  descends  thither, 
the  attitude  of  those  whom  He  is  to  deliver, 
is  one  of  human  hesitation,  a  hope  that  has 
in  it  the  lurking  fear  of  disappointment, 
according  to  canons  of  human  experience, 
not  those  of  Heavenly  optimism  : 

'■  Yet  how  shall  we  in  Thy  tormented  face 
BeUeve  ?   Thou  comest  from  the  glistening  sun 
As  out  of  some  gi-eat  battle,  nor  hast  Thou 
The  beautiful  ease  of  the  untroubled  gods. 
Most  strong  are  they,  for  they  are  joyous  cold. 
Thou  art  not  happy !    We  can  trust  Thee  not. 
How  wilt  Thou  lead  with  feet  already  pierced? 
And  if  we  ask  Thy  hand,  see  it  is  torn." 

The  handful  of  "Lyrics"  at  the  end  of  the 
book,  above  all  the  little  series  of  verses 
called  "  The  Apparition,"  contain  Mr. 
Phillips's  strongest  cry  to  the  reader: 

' '  Nine  nights  she  did  not  come  to  me : 
The  heaveu  was  filled  with  rain ; 
And  as  it  fell  and  fell,  I  said  : 
'  She  will  not  comu  again.' 

Last  night  she  camo,  not  as  before, 

But  in  a  strange  attire  ; 
Weary  she  seenied,  and  very  faint, 

As  though  she  came  from  tire." 

And  again : 

"  She  is  not  happy  !     It  was  mom  ; 
The  sun  fell  on  my  head : 
And  it  was  not  an  hour  in  which 
We  think  upon  the  dead. 

She  is  not  happy  I     As  I  walked. 

Of  her  I  was  aware  : 
She  cried  out,  like  a  creature  hm-t, 

Close  by  me  in  the  air." 

Poignant  as  these  verses  and  others  of  the 
series  are,  they  lack  a  sequence  of  arrange- 
ment which  could  have  been  easily  theirs. 
Yet  so  fine  a  poet,  and  we  use  the  words 
advisedly,  as  Mr.  Phillips  here  proves 
himself,  must  needs  be  a  well-grounded 
philosopher  at  root ;  and  it  is  in  the  power 
of  expressing  himself  accordingly  that  we 
look  for  new  increase  in  the  volume  he  is 
now  preparing  for  the  press. 


ME.  CHAELES  WHIBLEY. 

Those  who  have  followed  the  career  of  Mr. 
Charles  Whibley  cannot  fail  to  have  noticed 
the  vast  improvement  in  his  style  since  the 
time  when  he  began  to  write  slashing 
articles  for  the  National  Oiserrer.  This  is 
the  pleasantest  and  most  promising  trait  of 
his  writing.  It  means  that  he  is  taking 
pains  and  giving  thought  to  his  craft  and 
frankly  criticising  himself.  Also  it  en- 
courages us  in  the  belief  that  his  efforts 
will  not  cease,  that  he  wiU  not  fall  into  a 
rut  and  become  utterl}'  hopeless.  Looking 
at  the  progress  made  it  is  reasonable  to 
believe  that  he  still  has  an  interesting 
career  before  him.  Yet  one  cannot  disguise 
the  fact  that  there  are  great  obstacles  to 
surmount.  In  a  critic  the  first  requisite 
is  style,  and  of  that  Mr.  ^^^libley  has  only 
the  beginnings.  He  has  gained  in  clearness 
and  accuracy ;  he  is  less  addicted  to  the 
brusque  forcible-feeble  of  his  early  efforts, 
when  his  language  was  generally  so  very 
much  more  violent  than  was  warranted 
by  any  vigour  in  his  thought.  But  even 
yet  the  style  is  too  bookish  and  Johnsonese, 
reminding  one  of  a  Quarterly  Eeviewer  in  a 
bad  moment.  The  cadences  fall  so  mechani- 
cally that  one  cannot  read  a  page  aloud  with- 
out falling  into  sing-sing  as  though  it  were 
pointed  for  chanting.  Worst  of  all,  the 
words  seem  to  grow  dead  in  his  hands — 
he  has  not  the  art  of  making  them  glow 
with  life,  colour,  music,  and  picture.  It  is 
this  verbal  lifelessness  he  must  now  contend 
with  if  his  ambition  be  to  write  really  noble 
prose.  We  would  rather  convince  than 
dogmatise,  and  to  any  one  desirous  of  test- 
ing tlie  truth  of  this  a  simple  experiment 
may  be  suggested.  First  read  a  page  or 
two  of  the  Hook  of  Scoundrels  and  then  open 
Jo7iathan  Wild,  its  model  and  inspiration. 
What  we  mean  will  then  require  no  woi-ds 
to  explain.  And  doing  that  will  suggest 
a  thought  or  two  about  Mr.  Whibley's 
matter.  He  does  some  things  very  well 
indeed,  but  he  never  seems  to  have  defined 
his  own  borders.  The  slating,  slashing,  bull- 
baiting  style  of  rhetoric  in  which  he  used  to 
write  his  art  criticisms  defeated  its  own 
object.  "It  is  better  to  fight  for  the 
good  than  to  rail  at  the  ill,"  and  he 
was  much  more  interesting  when  ex- 
pounding the  merits  of  Mr.  Whistler  than 
when  belabouring  the  Eoyal  Academy.  In 
the  best  work  he  has  achieved — introducing 
some  of  the  Tudor  Translations — the  value 
lies  wholly  in  the  exposition.  AVlien  he 
stops  to  fling  defiance  at  the  Puritan  or 
a  gibe  at  the  middle-classes,  to  ridicule 
Clapham  or  jeer  at  the  Eealist,  the  only 
efi'ect  produced  is  that  of  making  tlie 
reader  see  that  he  is  uncomfortable  himself 
and  engendering  discomfort  in  others.  A 
man  with  a  worthy  task  in  hand  does  not 
stop  every  ten  minutes  to  defy  the  passer- 
by— he  goes  fearlessly  on  with  it  and  trusts 
to  winning  the  approbation  of  the  few  for 
whom  he  is  working.  This  task  of  explain- 
ing and  elucidating  books  that  have  been 
stranded  or  half-forgotten  reallj-  seems  to 
be  that  for  which  Mr.  Whibley  is  best 
etjuipped  by  scholarship  and  temperament. 
He  might  perform  a  valuable  service'  by 
,  sticking  to  it.      But  in   his   critical   essays 
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you  see  him  straining  a  paradox  beyond 
its  natural  limits,  as  if  he  had  too  literally 
accepted  those  wild  sayings  (not  without  a 
grain  of  truth  in  them,  but  never  meant 
seriously)  in  which  genius  wiU  occasion- 
ally indulge  ;  he  lacks  urlsanity  and  that 
dexterous  lightness  which  made  Arnold  so 
formidable.  He  is  too  ambitious  of  earning 
the  praise  of  Bungay:  "For  a  slashing 
article,  sir,  there  is  nobody  like  the  Capting — 
nobody  like  him." 


ME.   AETHUE   MOEEISON. 

Me.  Morrisox  appears  to  have  arrived  at 
a  very  interesting  and  critical  stage  of  liis 
career,  for  no  one  can  say  whether  promise 
is  going  to  ripen  into  performance  or  not. 
He  is  of  the  French  school ;  Daudet  might 
have  taught  him  his  method,  and  Zola 
selected  his  subjects.  In  his  Jagn  he  trusted 
little  or  nothing  to  imagination,  but  a  great 
deal  to  his  notebook.  Ever  seeking  the 
clean-cut  picturesque  phrase  and  the  vivid 
word,  he  produced  a  very  striking  picture  of 
the  East  End.  But,  nevertheless,  it  was 
not  quite  satisfactory  and  convincing. 
Human  nature  does  not  alter  so  much  with 
conditions  as  he  seems  to  think.  A  little 
less  or  a  little  more  morality  does  not  aiiect 
its  elements.  The  conventions  of  Mayfair 
or  the  conventions  of  Poplar  toucli  nothing 
but  environment.  Mr.  Albert  Chevalier 
made  his  early  success  by  recognising  this 
fact ;  the  coster  of  his  songs  is  recognisably 
alive  and  human.  The  coster  of  Mr.  Morrison 
does  not  seem  to  be  a  man,  but  only  a  stuffed 
fcgure  carrying  a  blotch  of  horrible  character- 
istics. One  feels  this  the  more  because  Mr. 
Morrison's  strongest  gift  in  writing  is  a 
cynicism  that  is  almost  brutal.  With  it  he 
elaborates  the  features  of  all  his  characters 
till  the  impression  is  produced  that  one 
savage,  liideous,  ugly  coster  and  one  gaudy- 
feathered,  bedizened  "donah"  have  acted 
as  models  for  all  his  studies  of  Jagodom. 
Moreover,  his  success  has  been  achie\ed  in 
pictures  of  the  brutal.  There  are  times  when 
he  seems  to  reflect  that,  after  all,  passion 
and  hatred  and  love  and  tears  and  sorrow 
and  forgiveness,  if  he  could  but  see  them,  play 
the  same  part  in  the  slum  that  they  do  in 
Piccadilly ;  but  so  far  this  discernment  has 
resulted  in  no  more  than  the  reproduction 
of  some  of  the  worst  faults  of  Charles 
Di-kens,  catch-penny  pathos,  and  weak 
sentimentality  where  he  intended  real  feel- 
ing. Mr.  Morrison  never  will  do  first-rate 
work  tiU  he  shuts  up  his  Dickens,  a  writer 
who  had  no  command  of  the  harsh,  bitter 
cynicism  in  which  Mr.  Morrison  excels,  and 
whose  simny  love  of  what  was  bright  and 
cheerful  is  inimitable. 

To  pronounce  any  final  judgment  upon 
Mr.  Morrison's  writing  would  be  absurd. 
The  truth  is,  he  has  not  yet  found  himself ; 
he  has  not  searched  his  mind  so  thoroughly 
as  to  be  able  to  say  how  much  of  it  is  second- 
liand  Kijjling,  second-hand  Daudet,  Dickens, 
Zola,  and  what  remnant  is  pure  Morrison. 
We  do  not  urge  this  in  a  spirit  of  blame 
or  fault-finding.  Every  young  writer  does 
well  to  study  carefully  the  technique  of 
his  predecessors,  and  in  doing  so  much 
that  is  foreign  will  be  sure  to  get  encrusted 


on  what  is  his  own.  The  very  best  way  to 
get  rid  of  such  accretion  is  to  throw  it  oif  in 
writing.  But,  and  this  is  to  be  carefully 
noted,  the  imitation  that  is  freely  pardoned 
at  the  beginning  of  a  career  is  not  to  be  so 
easily  forgiven  in  more  ambitious  tasks. 
So,  also,  the  lack  of  sympathy — we  do  not 
mean  pity  or  compassion  so  much  as  the 
power  to  enter  into  and  share  another's  views 
and  thoughts  and  passions — maj-  be  passed 
by  once,  but  without  it  there  can  be  no 
really  great  imaginative  writing.  Thus  it 
happens  that  those  who  have  watched  Mr. 
Morrison's  career  with  attention  await  his 
next  work  with  unusual  interest.  He  has 
great  merit  and  very  grave  faidts.  The 
question  is  really  whether  he  has  sufficient 
frankness  of  self-criticism  to  know  tlie  one 
from  the  other,  to  develop  the  former  and 
pare  down  the  latter.  He  has  already  made 
a  good  impression,  and  that  is  more  than 
half  the  battle. 


ME.   KENNETH   GEAHAME. 

Ix  Mr.  Kenneth  Grahame  we  have  a  clear 
thinker  and  an  exuberant  prose  artist  who  is 
content  to  wait  for  the  visitations  of  the 
muse.  The  business  of  his  life  is  not 
writing.  We  know  not  what  it  is,  but  have 
heard  that  the  Old  Lady  of  Threadneedle- 
street  is  pleased  to  number  him  among  her 
servants.  If  this  truly  be  so,  we  may  be 
thankfid  that  she  asks  not  all  his  time  and 
energy,  thankful  that  she  allowed  Jlr.  Henley 
the  use  of  some.  It  may  be  that  wlieu  tlie 
history  of  the  ScoU  and  Xatiunal  Olsen-er  is 
written — and  it  would  make,  with  selections, 
a  most  agreeable  and  invigorating  book — 
we  shall  be  told  to  what  extent  Mr.  Henley 
supplied  not  only  a  haven  for  young  writers, 
but  also  an  impulse  and  momentum.  We 
shall  then  know  whether  Mr.  Grahame 
wrote  his  stirring  essay  on  Orion  —  The 
Himter — from  within  or  without,  whether  it 
was  liisown  idea  to  continue  tlie  diverting  nar- 
rative of  the  childhood  of  Harold  and  Edward, 
Charlotte  and  Selina.  As  the  cause  of  wit  in 
others  Mr.  Henley  holds  a  very  high  position. 
One  charm  of  The  Golden  Age  is  its  felicity  in 
combining  the  philosophy  of  a  man  of  the 
world,  blessed  with  more  than  a  dash  of 
poetry  and  romance  in  him  and  a  pretty 
taste  for  paganism,  with  the  philosophy  of 
the  thoughtfid  boy.  By  a  remarkable  feat 
Mr.  Grahame  has  been  able  to  remember 
his  childhood,  and  preserve  it  sweet  and 
unsullied  alongside  his  maturer  wisdom. 
The-first-person-singular  of  The  Golden  Age 
is  charming  and  uni(|ue  in  its  mixture  of 
grave  juvenility  and  whimsical  humorous 
manhood.  We  never  confuse  the  dual 
character  of  the  historian :  we  see  him 
as  boy  and  listen  to  him  as  man,  and 
both  boy  and  man  are  a  delight ;  one  for 
his  boyishness,  his  mischief,  and  his  pro- 
prietary sense  (common  to  all  adventurous 
boysl  with  respect  to  the  world  ;  the  other 
for  his  humour,  his  sympathy,  his  literary 
distinction.  All  the  children  are  life-like. 
By  a  thousand  minute  touches  Mr.  Grahame 
establishes  their  reaUtj'.  So  typical  are  their 
thoughts  and  actions,  misgivings  and  am- 
bitions,   that    The    Golden    Age   w  to    come 


extent  every  reader's  autobiograjDhy.  Every- 
thing is  slightly  "  toned  up  " — the  duty  of 
the  romanist  as  opposed  to  the  realist — but 
truth  is  never  violated.  Mr.  Grahame's 
deftness  in  selection  is  remarkable.  As  a 
short  story  "  The  Burglars,"  for  example, 
is  truly  excellent.  And  his  style  is  so 
fresh  and  buoyant.  "The  masterful 
wind  was  up  and  out,  shouting  and  chasing, 
the  lord  of  the  morning  " — how  strong  and 
communicative,  this  opening  sentence  !  The 
joy  of  living  has  at  the  moment  in  Mr. 
Grahame  an  exponent  of  rare  sympathy. 
His  essays  —  in  the  Pagan  Papers  —  are 
devoted  to  it,  with  that  on  Orion  ever  at 
their  head.  But  there  he  is  sometimes 
too  conscious  a  phrase-maker.  It  is  The 
Golden  Age  that  is  written  with  the  golden 
pen.  After  all,  it  matters  very  little 
whether  or  not  Mr.  Grahame  writes  any 
more.  In  The  Golden  Age  he  has  given 
us  a  book,  a  four-square  piece  of  litera- 
ture, complete  in  itself.  Many  a  literary 
man  writes  hard  all  his  life,  and  never  a 
book — in  the  best  sense  of  the  word — is 
forthcoming.  Jlr.  Grahame  made  one  the 
first  time. 


ME.  EOBEET   HICHENS. 

Three  years  ago  Mr.  Hichens  made  his 
splash  with  a  book  described  at  the  time, 
by  a  leading  weekly,  as  "the  most  im- 
pudent work  of  fiction  we  have  ever  met 
with" — The  Green  Carnation.  It  is  probable 
that  a  natural  hesitancj'  to  endorse  so  direct 
an  attack  upon  a  living  author  of  the  first 
rank,  and  a  prominent  figure  in  societj',  did 
dispose  critics  rather  to  underrate  the  pro- 
mise of  its  writer  ;  but  the  splash  was  none 
the  less  effective.  And  the  reputation  for 
quite  uncommon  cleverness  won  by  his  first 
audacious  venture  Mr.  Hichens  has  not 
forfeited  by  his  subsequent  work.  This 
comprises  two  novels — An  Limginatire  Man 
and  ilames  —  and  two  volumes  of  short 
stories,  of  which  the  second  has  appeared 
within  the  last  few  weeks.  From  the 
eccentric— from  Eustace,  the  man  who  lived 
to  be  original — to  the  abnormal  is  but  a 
step,  and  in  An  Imaginative  Man  you  have 
an  exercise  in  mental  analysis  which  is 
more  nearly  akin  to  the  work  of  M.  Huys- 
mans  in  his  A  Jiehours  period  than  may  be 
found  elsewhere  in  contemporary  English 
literature.  It  is  the  study  of  a  mind  touched 
with  incipient  mania — a  mind  of  considerable 
native  vigour,  which,  for  lack  of  stimulus, 
whether  of  lawful  ambition  or  of  external 
necessity,  is  running  to  seed.  Harry  Deni- 
son  was  intended  by  nature  to  be  the 
reformer  of  Scotland  Yard.  By  an  over- 
sight he  was  left  master  of  a  sufficient 
private  income,  and  so  must  amuse  himself 
by  dogging  the  thoughts  and  motives  of  his 
acquaintance.  He  passes  the  border  of 
insanity  (one  conjectures)  at  the  moment 
when  the  secret,  which  for  many  months  had 
held  him  at  fault,  is  disclosed;  it  is  mere 
simplicity ;  and  at  the  last  he  batters  his 
jaded  brains  out  against  the  adamantine 
mystery  of  the  sphynx.  "The  Folly  of 
Eustace  "  and  many  another  of  Mr.  Hichens's 
short  stories  are  based  upon  similar  cases. 
From    the     study    of    the     abnormal    he 
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in  Flames  and  in  such  short 
stories  as  "The  Eeturn  of  the  Soul," 
to  the  fantastic  and  terrific,  upon  the 
further  side  of  nature.  His  preterna- 
tural element  he  takes  from  the  common 
storehouse  for  such  wares  :  in  Flames  it  is 
nothing  more  recondite  than  Spiritualism 
in  combination  with  the  frenzy  of  soul- 
transference  ;  and  it  says  much  for  his 
mastery  of  the  details  that  with  material 
so  generally  discredited,  by  virtue  of  skilful 
handling,  he  has  contrived  a  very  successful 
illusion.  With  soul-transference,  hypnotism, 
a  triile  of  diabolism,  telepathy  and  the  like, 
for  his  corner-stones,  he  has  constructed  a 
host  of  short  stories,  and  is  likely,  for  he  is 
young  enough,  to  write  a  multitude  more. 
His  new  collection  shows  a  growing  mastery 
of  technique ;  he  commands  a  style  that  is 
something  more  tlian  tolerable  ;  he  has  wit, 
and  now  and  then,  as  in  "  The  Tee-to-tum," 
permits  us  to  see  that  he  is  not  destitute  of 
a  sense  of  humour.  In  the  case  of  an 
author  who  does  well  the  kind  of  work  he 
has  made  his  own,  the  suggestion  may  seem 
ungracious  ;  but  if,  in  the  years  to  come, 
Mr.  Hichens  should  chance  to  find  himself 
interested  in  a  group  of  quite  sane  and 
wholesome-minded  peoiile — why,  we  shall  be 
curious  to  see  the  portrait  of  that  group 
when  it  shall  have  passed  through  the 
camera  that  developed  The  Green  Carnation 
and  Flames. 


ME.  BAEEY  PAIN. 

There  are  some  writers  to  whom  one  can- 
not be  otherwise  than  friendly.  Give  us  a 
young  man,  neitlier  prig  nor  pedant,  who 
delights  in  the  oddities  of  life  and  has  a  gift 
for  neatly  setting  them  down,  and  we  are 
ready  to  shake  hands.  For  to-day  our  young 
men  are  so  owlishly  inclined,  so  flown  with 
the  cheap  wine  of  theory,  that  we  can  get 
few  words  of  comfort.  Doubtless  they  will 
come  all  right  in  the  end,  but  meantime  the 
praise  is  greater  for  one  who  has  never  gone 
wrong.  In  a  certain  kind  of  humorous 
verse  Mr.  Barry  Pain  is  unexcelled,  and 
he  has  a  serious  vein  too,  more  or  less 
unworked,  but  of  rich  promise.  What, 
then,  is  this  quality  of  his  which  wins 
our  liking  and  often  our  hearty  approval  ? 

In  the  first  place  he  is  honestly  open  to 
the  eternal  comic  aspect  of  the  world.  He 
follows  the  comic  muse — which  is  not  to  say 
that  he  lias  either  wit  or  humour.  Wit, 
indeed,  he  has  shown  little  of,  and  this  is 
the  fault  which  spoiled  so  much  of  his 
"Smoking-room"  journalism.  What  is 
wanted  is  a  sparkling  nicety  of  language, 
a  sense  of  the  needle-points  of  the  ridicu- 
lous. Mr.  Pain,  having  little  of  this, 
gives  us  rollicking  fooling,  mixed  with 
some  real  wisdom  and  a  certain  vulgarity, 
and  we  are  not  satisfied.  Humour,  too, 
in  its  special  sense,  is  scarcely  his,  for  his 
fun  is  got  less  from  the  ordinary  side  of 
life  than  from  certain  freakish,  though 
possible,  aspects.  But  the  comic,  the 
farcical,  are  his  in  a  very  high  degree.  His 
J)ail>/  Chronicle  verses,  besides  showing  a 
remarkable  gift  for  metre,  are  full  of  this 
extravagant  fun.  It  does  not  penetrate 
gently  by  way  of  the  intellect  like  a  cul- 


tured wit,  nor  like  humour  affect  one  with 
a  cheerfulness  not  far  from  sorrow,  but  it 
commits  the  rudest  assault  and  battery  upon 
the  feelings  by  its  incongruous  and  absurd 
suggestion.  Would  that  we  had  space  for 
illustration !  Would,  also,  that  we  liad 
space  for  parallels,  for  it  is  a  gift  which  Mr. 
Pain  shares  with  great  masters !  In  his 
work  in  To- Da;/  (we  like  Mr.  Pain  so  well 
that  we  follow  him  even  there)  he  uses  the 
gift  in  prose  with  much  success.  At  his 
best  what  strikes  one  most  is  his  extreme 
naturalness.  There  is  nothing  laboured. 
You  feel  that  this  is  exactly  what  would 
have  been  said  and  done  had  the  thing  really 
happened,  and  you  bless  the  writer  for  con- 
ceiving the  delightful  improbability. 

But  siich  work  has  a  danger  of  its  own, 
which  Mr.  Pain  does  not  always  avoid.  In 
a  deliberate  hunt  for  the  extravagant  one 
may  find  an  easy  success  in  a  simple 
liarping  ui^on  triviahties,  where  the  sole 
point  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  trivial  is  so 
identified  with  the  normal  that  the  exag- 
geration seems  grotesque.  We  cannot 
honestly  say  that  Mr.  Pain  is  always  free 
from  the  domestic  funniness  of  some  of  his 
contemporaries.  The  earlier  part  of  the 
Canadian  Canoe  seemed  to  us  simply  weari- 
some and  ill-bred.  The  stuff  was  unworthy 
of  so  genuine  an  artist.  For  surely  it  is 
a  man's  duty,  if  he  have  the  priceless 
gift  of  fun,  to  concentrate  it  in  the  striking 
and  the  memorable,  and  not  spread  it  out 
thin  on  something  which  is  very  near 
twaddle. 

Then  there  is  his  gift  as  a  prose  parodist 
— again  slightly  marred  by  an  obtuseness 
and  lack  of  subtlety.  He  aims  at  broad 
effects,  and  does  it  with  immense  gusto  ;  but 
this  is  not  the  whole  work  of  parody.  The 
finer  nuances  of  style  he  does  not  catch  ;  his 
is  always  rather  the  heavy  bludgeoning  of 
a  harlequin  than  the  polished  thrust  of  a 
master  of  wit. 

But  in  all  this  we  are  only  speaking  of 
one  side  of  our  author.  He  has  another, 
though  he  is  in  no  hurry  to  impress  the 
world  with  the  fact.  The  connexion  of  a 
broad  humour  with  a  sense  of  the  uncanny 
has  been  often  remarked,  and  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells,  in  our  own  day,  is  a  shining  example. 
And  Mr.  Pain,  in  a  high  degree,  has  this 
gift  of  "wide  imagining,"  the  poetry  of  the 
prosaic.  The  reader  who  stumbled  upon 
the  Canadian  Canoe  might  miss  the  last 
stories,  but  they  are  the  best  of  the  book. 
"The  Celestial  Grocery"  and  "The  Girl 
and  the  Beetle "  have  just  the  mysterj', 
joined  with  a  vivid  realism  and  a  hint  of 
allegory,  which  belonged  to  Poe  and  Haw- 
thorne. Here  a  humorist  has  a  clear 
advantage.  For  l)y  the  use  of  this  gift  he 
can  link  his  fancy  with  the  real  in  a  way 
which  no  elaboration  of  detail  can  achieve. 
So  far,  then,  we  looked  on  Mr.  Pain  as  a 
young  man  of  curious  gifts,  but  we  waited 
for  his  first  achievement. 

Then  came  the  Ocfare  of  Claudius,  which 
surprised  many  of  us.  To  begin  with,  the 
first  chapter  and  scraps  of  dialogue  through- 
out showed  a  wit,  which  was  just  what  we 
thought  the  author  did  not  possess.  There 
was  the  old  humour,  the  cheerful,  farcical 
view  of  the  world,  but  it  was  joined  with 
a  new  shrewdness,   and  a  gift  for  charac- 


terisation we  had  not  suspected.  ■  The  con- 
struction of  the  tale  is  skilful  enough,  and 
the  interest  goes  breathlessly.  The  main 
incident  produces  its  full  emotional  effect, 
and  the  vague  horror  of  tlie  unknown  is 
never  absent.  At  the  same  time,  there  is 
no  extravagance.  Dr.  Lamb  is  not  a 
monster,  and  the  consummation  works  itself 
out  smoothly  and  clearly.  Half  a  dozen  of 
the  people  could  scarcely  be  better — Claudius 
himself,  Mrs.  Wycherley,  Sir  Christopher, 
the  atrocious  Burrage.  But  yet  they  are 
only  thumb-nail  sketches.  The  book  is  still 
a  humorist's  story ;  less  a  presentment  of 
life  than  a  tour  de  force  to  show  the  author's 
neatness  of  construction,  curious  fancy,  and 
unflagging  humour.  Good  as  it  is,  Mr. 
Pain  can  do  better  still ;  and — well,  some 
day  we  shall  see. 


ME.  G.  W.  STEEVENS. 

Of  the  potentialities  of  Mr.  Steevens  we 
know  less  than  of  any  man  on  our  list.  Once 
we  might  have  said  he  was  capable  of  every- 
thing except  sentimentality,  but  our  recollec- 
tion of  certain  articles  descriptive  of  the 
Diamond  Jubilee  is  too  lively.  As  a  shrewd 
observer  who  sees  straight  and  sets  down  an 
honest  tale  of  what  he  sees  he  is  not  surpassed. 
Already,  although  still  in  the  twenties, 
he  has  done  enough  to  make  impossi- 
ble a  revival  of  the  tortuous  verbosity 
of  the  late  Mr.  Sala ;  at  any  rate,  as  a 
serviceable  asset  with  which  to  begin  a 
journalistic  career.  His  achievement  is  to 
lay  before  his  readers  whatever,  in  his 
capacity  as  special  corresj)ondent,  comes 
before  his  eyes  and  is  interesting — and  to 
lay  it  before  his  readers  with  as  many  of 
the  hues  of  life  upon  it  as  may  possibly 
be  retained.  The  spectacle  of  a  brilliant 
Balliol  man  and  Fellow  of  Exeter  travelling 
with  a  note-book  for  the  amusement  of 
readers  of  a  half-penny  morning  paper  is 
testimony  both  to  the  good  sense  of  de- 
mocracy and  to  the  acumen  of  Mr.  Harms- 
worth.  We  are  grateful  to  the  controller 
of  the  Baihj  Mail  for  many  benefits,  but 
most  for  his  encouragement  of  Mr.  Steevens. 
He  found  Mr.  Steevens  at  the  right  moment 
and  gave  him  his  opportunity.  Mr.  Steevens 
took  it.  Hitherto  he  had  shouldered  it 
with  the  other  gay  subalterns  who  gathered 
aroimd  Mr.  Oust  at  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette  : 
he  had  been  witty  at  the  expense  of  Jane 
Cakebread,  the  minor  poets,  and  the 
Eadical  party;  he  had  had  no  "show," 
as  the  saying  is,  for  his  rare  talents.  For 
one  man  who  can  see  straight  and  write 
sense,  there  are  thirty  who  can  be  witty  at 
the  expense  of  Jane  Cakebread.  The  uni- 
versities are  full  of  them.  That  is  why 
those  persons  who  watched  the  recent  war 
between  Turkey  and  Greece  through  Mr. 
Steevens'  eyes,  who  have  lately  followed 
him  to  Germany,  and  who,  last  year, 
accompanied  him  to  the  "  Land  of  the 
DoUar,"  should  be  gratefid  to  Mr.  Harms- 
worth.  Mr.  Steevens'  chief  gift  is  self- 
possession.  He  always  keeps  his  head,  he 
allows  nothing  to  blur  his  vision,  and  he 
brings  to  whatever  subject  he  is  studying 
always    the    same    personality,    the    same 
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Englisli  sense  of  superiority,  of  amused  but 
concealed  interest,  alertness  for  incongruity, 
and  all  the  time  we  are  made  aware,  as 
we  read,  that  our  informant  is  not  merely  a 
iournalist  earning  his  daily  bread,  but  a 
young  man  of  unusual  attainments  progress- 
ing towards  the  fulfilment  of  himself.  What 
his  next  stage  will  be  we  cannot  say. 
Hitherto  Mr.  Steevens  has  done  brilliantly 
in  whatever  he  has  essaj'ed.  His  Monologues 
of  the  Bead  are  treasures  of  robust  humour. 
It  is  cheering  to  come  upon  so  full-blooded 
an  imagination  as  that  which  gives  us 
"  Alcibiades  "  and  "Xanthippe,"  "Augus- 
tus" and  "  Constantine  the  Great."  Mr. 
Steevens  has  also  shown  a  mastery  of 
imperial  questions,  and  we  have  heard  that 
he  is  contemplating  a  historical  romance  of 
a  fantastic  order.  A  man  at  once  so  young 
and  so  various  in  accomplishment  eludes 
prophecy.  We  can  but  confidently  wish 
Mr.  Steevens  well. 


MISS  WINIFEED  LUCAS. 

The  easy  way  to  a  poetical  renown  is  the 
way  of  rhetoric.  It  was  so  in  Byron's  case  ; 
but  the  fate  of  Byron  is  an  abiding  warning 
to  the  young  poets  who  carry  the  position 
by  a  rush  of  words,  by  a  storm  of  literary 
passion.  Not  of  their  ranks  is  Miss 
Winifred  Lucas,  a  young  poet  whose 
appeal  to  the  public  has  been  made  in 
one  slender  volume.  Units,  published  a  year 
ago.  When  she  enters  she  will  enter  by 
way  of  the  intellect,  and  where  she  enters 
there  she  will  abide.  She  is  a  poet  of 
thoughts  rather  than  of  words.  Her  ex- 
pression is  sometimes  cramped  and  often 
difficult ;  at  times,  again,  it  is  at  perfection. 
She  is  always  brief,  and  in  being  so  she 
spares  the  reader's  time,  but  makes  demands 
upon  his  attention.  No  merely  idle  reader 
should  seek  her  acquaintance.  No  indus- 
trious one,  having  made  it,  will  ever  allow 
himself  to  lose  it. 

Who,  for  instance,  that  once  has  felt 
will  lightly  forget  the  pity,  not  short  of 
passion,  that  pervades  the  lines  addressed 
to  one  who  is  sleepless  ?  AU  the  poets  have 
been  at  work  on  that  theme,  but  they  left  a 
new  situation  for  Miss  Lucas,  who  has  no 
rej)roaches  for  Sleep,  and  only  the  tenderest 
and  most  soothing  ones  for  Sleep's  refrac- 
tory children  disobedient  to  its  spells  : 

"  With  downward  lashes  veiling  deep 

Soft  stars  of  pain, 

The  troubled  angel  of  thy  sleep 

Is  here  in  vain, 
Sad  with  the  wasted  dreams  that  he 
Had  brought  for  thee. 

O  hush  then,  only  for  his  sake  ! 

In  pity  go 
With  him  a  Uttle,  who  would  make 

Thee  happy  so, 
Away  from  sorrow,  hand  in  hand. 

As  he  had  planned." 

Another  of  Miss  Lucas's  sleep  poems 
oSers  itself  to  our  memory  for  quotation, 
not  for  the  sake  of  its  opening  lines,  with 
their  rather  commonly  prosaic  vocabulary, 
but  for  the  flight  of  tenderness  that  takes 


it  to  its  close.  It  is  called  "Night 
Thoughts  " : 

"  For  thoughts  of  good  or  thoughts  of  ill, 
I  have  the  whole  still  night  to  spare. 
Whom  shall  I  summon  forward  there  ? 
No  lack  of  scenes  the  stage  to  fill, 
No  want  of  players  thronging  still 
From  casts  of  many  a  bygone  yeir. 
Since  the  first  day  they  did  app-ar. 
The  shadowj-  creatures  of  my  will. 

Oh  child,  the  night  is  wild  for  thee  ! 

Her  loftiest  fights  announce  from  far 
Their  tremulous  importunitj' 
About  thy  yoimg  soft  ways  to  be. 

Sweet  lamb  of  all  the  flocks  that  are 
Penned  in  my  folds  of  memory  !  " 

Equally  near  to  the  heart  go  some  of  the 
lines  in  the  poem  called  "Drought."  In 
time  of  drought,  says  the  lover,  a  flood  is 
rather  to  be  feared  ;  life,  unready  to  quench 
its  thirst,  miglit  perish  of  the  flood.  So  he, 
fainting  for  sight  and  sound  of  the  beloved, 
finds  the  channels  of  his  joy  run  dry : 

"  Yet,  were  they  flooded,  love  might  perish  too. 
That   lives   so   much   on   what   the    heavens 
deny." 

Equally  memorable,  in  thought  and  in 
expression,  are  the  lines  headed  "  A 
Question  "  : 

"  Poor  body,  sinking  ever  toward  the  grave 
Death  keeps  for  you  ;  poor  heart ;  uneven 
beat 
Of  coimtless  petty  pulses  ;  wave  on  wave 
Of  blood  now  cold,  and  now  at  fevnr  heat  ! 

"  Out  of  you  all,  what  profits  now,  or  aids 
Where  fall  at  last  the  deathlj'  cypress  shades  ? 
How  comes  the  love  of  such  another  one 
To  seem  an  immortality  begun  ?  " 

Miss  Lucas  must  take  herself  as  the 
answer  to  her  own  question.  It  is  because 
such  women  as  Emily  Bronte  have  suffered 
and  sung — Emily  Bronte,  who  would  recog- 
nise a  sister  in  the  author  of  the  lines  just 
quoted — that  men  can  and  do  lose  sight  of 
the  merely  mortal  in  woman.  The  profound 
feeling  that  goes  into  noble  literature  can 
never  fade  away,  and  it  is  more  than  a 
personal  belonging.  It  passes  into  the 
general  treasury  of  womanhood,  from  the 
hands  of  women  of  genius ;  and  in  that 
common  possession  every  woman,  as  she  is 
regarded  by  man,  has  her  proper  share. 


ME.   MAX    BEEEBOHM. 

It  is  puzzling  to  write  judicially  of  Mr. 
Max  Beerbohm.  During  the  trial  he  is  so 
certain  to  commit  contempt  of  court  and  so 
equally  certain  to  escape  punishment.  But 
the  attempt  ought  to  be  made.  At  the 
present  moment  he  enjoys  the  felicity  of 
playing  juvenile  lead  among  English  critics  ; 
or,  if  you  prefer  it,  he  is  the  spoilt  child  in 
the  critical  family.  The  world  lies  like  a 
ball  at  his  feet — and  he  kicks  it.  What  the 
future  has  in  store  for  him  we  cannot  even 
conjecture.  It  may  bo  that  he  will  make 
more  literature ;  it  may  be  that  he  has 
already  done  his  best  work,  that  his 
career  is  over — a  sucees  de  Jeimesse.  With  all 
our  heart  we  trust  not,  because  life  is  the 
gayer,  the  more  frolicsome,  for  him,  and 
writers  are  for  the  most  part  duU  and  one- 


ideaed  ;  but  on  Mr.  Beerbohm's  present 
"form"  one  cannot  hope  too  confidently. 
During  1897  he  has  written  much,  but 
nothing  compares  with  the  earlier  essays 
collected  in  the  Works  of  Max  Beerhohm. 
To  ridicule  Tlie  Christian,  to  assail  Mr. 
Clement  Scott  —  this  is  no  employment 
for  the  brain  that  devised  "  Diminuendo  " 
and  the  history  of  "  1 880."  There  is  enough 
wit  in  the  Works  to  furnish  forth  a 
score  of  ordmarily  smart  journalistic 
privateers,  together  with  imagination  far 
beyond  them,  and  a  genuine  feeling  for 
style.  Besides,  the  man  can  laugh.  He 
is  the  merry  foe  of  pretentiousness  and 
big-wiggery :  ho  has  written  sensibly  and 
wittilj'  of  Pater,  and  what  is  part  of  the 
fun,  he  went  to  Chicago  to  do  it.  For  a  wise 
laugher  we  ought  to  be  on  our  knees  day 
and  night.  For  the  sake  of  those  that  love 
him  Mr.  Beerbohm  ought  to  be  prevented 
from  engaging  in  weekly  journalism.  His 
path  lies  before  him :  he  is  the  heaven-born 
historian  of  remote  yesterdays  and  the  Houses 
of  Hanover  and  Guelph.  He  miglit  even  go 
farther  afield  and  trifle  witli  William  of 
Hohenzollern.  But  he  ought  not  to  con- 
tribute to  any  paper  more  than  once  a  year, 
and  he  should  eschew  stories  :  The  Happy 
Uypocrite  was  not  the  equal  of  the  essays. 
These,  however,  are  counsels  of  perfection. 
Our  own  persistent  fear  is  that  Mr.  Beer- 
bohm's  work  is  over.  He  is  no  longer 
young  :  he  is  twenty-five.  Eumour  has  it 
that  he  is  to  marry  soon  ;  his  mots  are 
reported,  and  already  gossips  are  attributing 
Sydney  Smith's  best  things  to  him.  Signs 
of  decadence ! 


ME.    G.    S.    STEEET. 

Mr.  Street,  although  he  has  written  also 
short  stories,  critical  essays,  and  The  Wise 
and  the  Wayward,  a  novel  of  modern  life, 
remains  none  the  less  a  single-book  man, 
and  that  book  The  Autobiography  of  a  Bog. 
His  essays  are  ingenious  and  witty,  and,  to 
the  vinsympathetic  reader,  as  intensely  irri- 
tating as  the  author  must  have  wished  them 
to  be ;  his  short  stories  are  crisp  and  woi-k- 
manlike ;  his  novel  is  well  considered  and 
incisively  written ;  but  beside  the  Auto- 
biographg  they  are  unimportant.  In  each 
dej)artment  other  men  can  do  better.  Mr. 
Street's  glory  is  to  have  invented  Tubby  and 
made  him  credible  and  unforgettable.  No  man 
is  to  be  considered  lightly  who  can  set  on 
paper  a  type  so  firmly  and  unmistakablj'  as 
this.  Everyone  with  eyes  had  been  aware 
that  Tubbieswere  "  about"  ;  but  Mr.  Street 
was  the  first  writer  to  turn  the  type  to 
artistic  account.  Adrian  Harlej',  the  wise 
youth,  is  distinctly  Tubby's  ancestor ;  but 
Adrian  was  a  wit  and  a  philosopher,  and 
Tubby  was  not :  Tubby  was  a  product  of 
the  decadent  movement.  How  brilliantly 
Mr.  Street  presents  him,  the  readers  of 
The  Autohiographg  of  a  Boy  know.  The 
autobiographical  method  is,  perhaps,  a 
difficulty  :  it  may  justly  be  objected 
that  so  lazy  a  boy  would  not  have  kept 
a  diary  with  such  precision ;  but  once 
that  fence  is  cleared  all  is  easy  running. 
Mr.  Street  never  loses  sight  of  his 
hero,   never    nods,   never  permits    himself 
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liberties.  Few  authors  have  more  discretion 
than  he.  To  what  extent  he  has  employed 
self-revelation  we  cannot  say — there  is  some- 
thing of  Tubby  in  most  of  us.  Meanwhile  it 
is  stated  that  Mr.  Street,  who  has,  as  readers 
of  the  Ac.ujEMY  know,  tried  his  hand  at  criti- 
cism of  the  drama,  intends  henceforth  to 
employ  the  dramatic  method  for  the  presen- 
tation of  his  ideas.  His  plays  are  likely  to 
be  more  interesting  than  "  successful."  He 
lacks  so  many  qualities  needful  to  the  all- 
roimd  dramatist :  sj'mpathy  first  of  all.  A  play 
requires  also  a  broader  treatment  of  life 
than  Mr.  Street  has  yet  given  or  shown 
signs  of  being  able  to  give.  On  the 
stage  everything  must  be  highly  coloured 
and  everything  must  be  said.  Mr.  Street 
is  too  clever  to  be  tolerant  of  the  average 
man's  intelligence,  yet  it  is  the  average 
man's  intelligence  at  which  the  dramatist 
must  aim.  We  wish  liiui  as  much  success 
as  he  desires  on  the  boards ;  but  before  he 
decides  to  give  up  aU  his  time  to  stagecraft 
wiU  not  Mr.  Street  finish  Tubby?  The 
initial  chapter  of  the  Antohiograpliy — "  The 
Editor's  Apology  " — condenses  so  much  of 
Tubby's  life  that  ought  to  be  amplified  in 
diary  form:  his  quarrel  with  his  father, 
growing  from  a  remark  made  at  the  dinner 
talile  to  a  bishop  (what  did  Tubby  say  to 
the  bishop  ?  we  have  a  right  to  know)  ; 
liis  removal  to  town ;  his  experiences  in 
Canada ;  his  return  (for  .surely  he  is  here 
again  now) ;  his  vicissitudes  in  a  garret  ; 
his  interviews  with  publishers  concerning 
the  "Ballad  of  Shameful  Kisses."  Mr. 
Street  should  give  us  these  further  chapters. 
The  history  of  Tubby  is  not  complete.  A 
time  comes  when  such  boys  pass  from  boy- 
hood one  way  or  another,  and  we  are  entitled 
to  be  taken  to  the  turning-point. 


ME.   LAURENCE  HOUSMAN. 

Mii.  Hnus>rAX  is  one  of  a  remarkable  familj'. 
His  elder  brother  wrote  A  Shropshire  Lad ; 
liis  sister,  who  lives  with  him  in  London, 
has  published  a  book  called  The  Were  fVolf, 
which  is  said  to  be  full  of  imaginative 
quality,  but  her  main  occupation  is  wood- 
engraving  after  her  brother's  designs,  for 
lie  insists  that  his  work  shall  be  reproduced 
by  this  process.  Mr.  Housman's  labour  is 
also  rather  with  the  artist's  pen  than  the 
writer's  ;  his  reputation,  and  presumably  his 
professional  income,  are  derived  rather  from 
his  drawings  than  from  his  books,  though 
with  a  natural  per^erseness  he  values  him- 
self on  the  less  appreciated  of  his  talents. 
Art  was  the  profession  for  which  he  was 
educated;  he  received  an  elaboraie  training 
from  South  Kensington,  and  though  he  is 
sometimes  at  pains  to  conceal  the  fact,  is  a 
master  of  formal  draughtsmanship.  The 
object  with  him,  as  with  the  rest  of  the 
school  to  which  he  belongs,  is  to  draw  not 
so  much  things  as  the  spirit  of  things  ;  and 
if  in  his  compositions  a  leg  is  occasionally 
twisted  into  impossible  shape,  that  is  because 
ho  wishes  to  suggest  the  contortion,  rather 
than  the  anatomy.  One  naturally  connects 
him  with  Eossetti,  whose  technique  in  verse 
he  has  imitated ;  but  there  is  a  broad  dis- 
tinction.    The  element  of  mysticism  which. 


is  present  in  both,  as  it  was  present  in  the 
earlier  artist-poet  Blake,  is  with  Eossetti 
allied  to  a  very  sensuous  imagination.  Mr. 
Housman's  temperament  is  opposed  to  this. 
He  uses  forms,  indeed,  in  his  drawing  to 
suggest  ideas  and  emotions  not  merely  of 
beauty ;  but  he  seldom  uses  words  as 
Eossetti  so  often  did — for  instance,  in  the 
Song  of  the  Bower — to  suggest  visual  images. 
The  sensuous  charm  of  strange  and  decora- 
tive words  appeals  to  him,  but  what  is  best 
and  most  characteristic  in  his  prose  and 
poetry  is  simple,  even  to  baldness. 

His  books  are  not  many.  A  Farm  in 
Fairyland  is  a  volume  of  fairy  stories 
marked  by  that  quaintness  which,  taken 
together  with  his  name,  makes  one  suspect 
a  German  strain  in  Mr.  Housman.  Green 
Arrax  is  a  volume  of  verses,  mostlj'  very 
imitative  and  often  very  obscure,  which 
was  commended  by  good  judges  in  the  re- 
views. His  last  published  book,  Gods  and  Their 
Makers,  was  an  early  piece  of  his  work  :  a 
curious  parable,  farcically  told  in  prose,  of 
an  island  where  the  peojile  created  gods 
whom  they  endowed  with  their  own  worst 
attributes ;  and  the  gods  survived  their 
makers.  We  ourselves  should  base  our 
admiration  of  Mr.  Housman,  as  a  writer, 
on  a  single  book — All  Fellows — a  collection 
of  short  stories  which  are  described  as 
"  Legends  of  the  Lower  Eedemption." 
One,  for  instance,  is  the  story  of  the 
IMorciful  Drought  which  God  sends  once 
in  seven  j-ears,  letting  the  souls  in  hell 
suck  down  all  the  water  that  is  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  But  the  beasts  of  the  forest 
were  kept  alive  because  a  saint  allowed 
them  to  drink  of  his  holy  well,  whose  water 
might  not  be  tasted  by  the  wicked.  Then 
a  lost  soul,  wandering  on  earth,  came  to 
the  saint  and  begged  to  drink  of  it,  but 
the  saint  denied  him,  being  the  keeper 
of  the  well ;  .and  next  day  the  well  was 
dried  up,  and  the  saint  thought  that  the 
coming  of  an  evil  soul  had  destroyed  itn 
springs,  and  the  animals  were  dj-ing  of 
thirst.  The  night  after,  therefore,  he  drove 
away  the  lost  soul  again,  and  the  well  was 
still  dry ;  and  the  saint,  seeing  the  people 
of  his  woodland  perishing,  and  being  him- 
self tormented  with  thirst,  felt  the  humilia- 
tion of  puni.shment,  and  know  that  he  had 
sinned  in  turning  away  God's  poor ;  till, 
as  he  was  at  the  point  of  death,  a  stag 
came,  wearing  the  cross  of  St.  Hubert 
between  liis  horns,  and  dropped  tears  into 
the  well,  and  water  began  to  bubble  up. 
The  lost  soul  came  again,  and  "  Drink," 
said  the  saint,  ' '  for  now  I  know  your 
sorrow  "  ;  and  so  the  well  was  again  filled, 
and  there  was  peace  in  the  forest. 

This  rough  outline  will  give  an  idea  of 
Mr.  Housman's  invention,  although  it  cannot 
suggest  his  singular  charm  of  phrase.  But 
beside  the  stories,  the  book  contains  "  in- 
sets "  of  verse;  short  poems,  connected  in 
subject,  interspersed  between  the  stories. 
They  are  the  dramatic  utterance  of  a  man 
who  has  loved  a  woman,  but  for  the  sake 
of  her  peace  refrained  from  making  her 
return  his  love ;  who  has  been  content  to 
wear  a  mask,  and  seem  simply  to  be  the 
friend  whom  she  needed,  not  the  lover  ^ 
whom  it  was  forbidden  her  to  have.  The 
verse  is  of  the  very  simplest,  but  the  situa- 


tion is  suggested  with,  one  must  suppose, 
a  deliberate  obscurity.  This  wilful  hiding 
of  a  meaning  is  a  current  affectation  of 
the  moment.  Some  day  Mr.  Housman,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  wiU  republish  this  series  of 
verses,  as  a  sequence,  and  with  such  others 
added  as  are  needful  to  elucidate  his  general 
drift.  A  quotation  should  show  that  such 
poetry  is  too  rare  to  be  hidden  ;  it  has  the 
authentic  note  of  passion  and  the  free 
utterance  of  song : 

'■  You,  the  dear  trouble  of  my  days, 

When  life  shall  let  me  cease. 
Turn  once  aside  from  kinder  ways 

And  look  upon  my  peace. 
Let  your  feet  rest  upon  my  roof. 

And  for  the  love  we  bore. 
Forgive  the  heart  so  far  aloof ; 

You  cannot  trouble  more. 
For  if  the  dead  man  had  his  will. 

Doubt  not  that  he  would  rise 
And  waste  his  soul  in  passion  still 

With  looking  in  your  eyes. 
So  come  when  you  have  lost  your  power, 

And  pardon  my  release. 
And  set  your  feet  to  rest  an  hour, 

Afseal  upon  my  peace." 


ME.  W.  W.  JACOBS. 

Mr.  Jacobs  came  exactly  when  he  was 
wanted.  There  was  a  vacancy  for  a  robust 
laughter-maker.  We  had  no  lack  of  cul- 
tured humorists  who  provoke  to  smiles,  but 
there  was  no  one  to  elicit  the  precious 
guffaw.  Mr.  Jerome,  who  tickled  folk 
straightforwardly  enough  with  his  Three 
Men  in  a  Boat,  had  taken  to  pulpiteering 
in  his  weekly  paper  ;  Mr.  Barry  Pain  was 
writing  a  serious  novel  and  squandering  his 
stores  of  fun  in  driblets  for  the  journals ; 
Mr.  Anstey  had  resorted  to  the  study  of 
the  Baboo  barrister.  We  were  without  a 
masterly  comic  writer.  Then  appeared 
Many  Cargoes,  and  we  laughed  again  ;  and 
later.  The  Skipper's  Wooing,  and  over  the 
episodes  of  Sam  with  the  crust  of  bread  and 
the  cook  in  the  cottager's  chair  we  became 
hysterical.  But  Mr.  Jacobs  is  not  merely  a 
funny  man.  He  has  observation.  Hitherto 
the  Thames  below  London  had  been  sadly 
neglected.  Dickens  went  thither  in  Our 
Mutual  Friend,  and  occasionally  a  novelist 
has  resorted  to  Margate  by  steamer  in  search 
of  a  background ;  but  of  the  life  of  the 
little  craft  that  ply  up  and  down,  and 
around  the  coast,  we  had  no  delineator 
from  within  until  Mr.  Jacobs  came.  Mr. 
Jacobs  has  enlightened  us.  He  tells 
us  what  humour  prevails  on  the  lower 
Thames  ;  what  the  captains  of  barges  and 
little  schooners  are  like,  what  the  mates  are 
like,  what  the  cooks  are  like,  what  tlie  boys 
are  like,  and  what  the  female  relations  of 
them  all  are  like.  We  must  take  his  infor- 
mation with  a  grain  of  salt,  because  he  is  a 
humorist,  and  humorists  are  entitled  to 
mould  facts  to  suit  their  own  ends  ;  but  we 
are  conscious  the  while  that  Mr.  Jacobs  has 
observed.  It  is  not  probable  that  everj' 
mate  is  a  master  of  sardonic  comment, 
every  captain  an  expert  ironist,  every  boj'  a 
mine  of  ingenious  invention,  every  skipper's 
daughter  a  pert  mistress  of   coquetry   and 
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repartee  ;  but  Mr.  Jacobs  is  entitled  to  pick 
tbe  best.  We  tnist  that  lie  will  continue  to 
do  so,  and  relate  their  adventures  with  the 
spirit  he  displays  in  Man  ij  Cargoes.  Our  advice 
to  him  is  to  stick  to  the  short  story  and  to  be 
as  funny  as  he  can.  Londoners,  in  particu- 
lar, should  hail  him  with  ajiplause,  for  he  has 
done  more  than  make  them  laugh ;  he  has 
added  character  to  their  river.  Hence- 
forward no  one  who  has  read  Many  Cargoes 
will  look  at  a  passing  barge  with  an 
apathetic  gaze,  He  will  see  before  him  not 
merely  a  vehicle  of  porterage,  but  a  hotbed 
of  liquorish  and  acceptable  sarcasm. 


ME.   A.    C.   BENSON. 

There  is,  somewhere  in  the  interior,  as  it 
were,  of  Mr.  Benson's  poetry,  a  point  of 
life — a  plexus  of  nerves — a  very  sensitive 
place  indeed,  where  thought  and  feeling  are 
"quick."  Poetry  and  prose  both  have  the 
power  to  touch  that  exceedingly  intimate 
region  of  human  thought  and  emotion, 
which  lies  somewhat  at  the  back  of  what  is 
generally  said  and  sung  ;  but  poetry  has  the 
best  right  to  be  there.  The  unanswerable 
or  unanswered  questions,  with  the  beauty  of 
their  mystery,  are  most  fitly  reserved  for 
the  exaltations  and  the  restraints  of  song  ; 
and  those  questions  are  touched  whenever 
that  point  of  life — that  plexus  of  nerves — 
is  reached.  Mr.  Benson  reaches  it  in  the 
first  and  fourth  of  the  sonnets  on  "Self," 
and  (less  penetratingly,  but  still  unmis- 
takably) in  "  The  Artist  in  Church."  These 
are  specimen  poems,  and  others  might 
be  cited  to  the  same  effect.  Verse  that 
■achieves  these  secrets  is  instantly  distin- 
^guished,  proved,  sealed,  and  signed.  It  is 
at  once  intellectual  and  passionate,  and 
poetry  is,  rightly  considered,  both  these 
things ;  it  is  intellectual,  not  reasoning. 
Those  Elizabethan  and  Caroline  singers  who 
■were  fond  of  arguing  in  verse  confused  the 
two  things.  Here  is  the  last  of  the  "  Self" 
sonnets.  The  writer  has  begun  by  con- 
fessing the  dark,  melancholy,  unmanning, 
lurking  self — the  essential  self — sitting  "in 
a  cell  of  pain  "  in  the  centre  of  life,  while 
imagination  and  passion  range  abroad : 

^'  Or  I  can  trace  the  cycles  that  have  been, 

See  silent  priests,  dead  Csesars,  face  to  face ; 
Laugh  with  old  wits,   with  serious  states- 
men pace. 
Peep  unobserved  at  many  a  secret  scene. 

Thence   through  wild   woods   my   dreaming 
way  I  take, 
Through  ancient  cities  piled  of  ponderous 

stones, 
Or  dripping  caverns  cai'peted  with  bones, 
To  wattled  huts  isled  in  a  mountain  lake. 

Backwards,  still  backwards,  tiU  the  glowing 
earth 
Lose  beast  and  tree,  and  show  her  haggard 
scars  ; 
To  chaos,  and  the  chill  sun's  nebulous  birth  : 
Above,  beneath,  the  flaming  aeons  roll  : 
Still  in  its  cold  cell  sits  the  brooding  soul, 
More  t^  itself  than  thirty  thousand  stars." 

Ilxcept  only  that  "peep  unobserved"  is 
rather  cheap  and  poor,  this  sonnet  is  fine 
throughout,  and  deep.  Besides  these 
altogether  exceptional  poems,    Mr.  Benson 


has  a  secondary  class,  full  of  charm,  within 
the  more  accessible  regions  of  poetic  feeling. 
Among  these  is  that  delightful  lyric, 
"  Punctual  Dawn  "  : 

!  ' '  And  patient  sheep  from  folded  feet 
Rose  one  by  one,  alert  for  food  ; 
And  one  by  one,  so  small  and  sweet. 

The     flattened     grass-stems     stirred     and 
stood." 

Nothing  could  be  better  of  the  delicately  ob- 
servant kind  than  this ;  every  line  is  the 
sign  of  fresh  experience.  "  The  Shepherd  " 
is  another  of  this  class,  even  though  it  is  a 
poem  of  mental  instead  of  physical  observa- 
tion. This  shepherd  is  a  little  less  mechani- 
cal than  the  "mechanical  old  man,"  im- 
mortally silent,  hungry,  intent,  and  aloof  in 
the  pages  of  Rhoda  Fleming  ;  he  seems  more 
aware  of  his  own  pastoral  world,  he  even 
makes  "some  muttering"  in  the  village 
church,  albeit 

"  He  doth  not  struggle  to  o'ertake 
The  hurrying  Htanies. 

The  shadow  and  what  lies  behind 

He  doth  not  greatly  heed." 

"  Lord  Yyet "  is  the  solemn  poem  of  death 
as  the  sincere  mind  of  Eomance  viewed  it, 
with  dignitj',  resignation,  and  dismay. 

Mr.  Benson  has  published  three  slender 
volumes  of  verse — Poems,  Lyrics,  and  Lord 
Vyet,  and  Other  Poems,  which  last  is  chieflj- 
the  subject  of  this  brief  but  cordially  con- 
gratulatory note.  He  has  not  only  a  future, 
but  his  own  quite  separate  and  distinct 
future,  before  him. 


E.   H.    D.   LOWEY. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Lowry  has  been  something 
of  a  disappointment  to  his  early  admirers, 
who,  detecting  the  imaginative  power  and, 
at  times,  real  beauty  of  his  work,  had 
expected  that  he  might  do  considerable 
things.  But  his  range,  unhappily,  appears 
to  be  somewhat  straitly  limited.  Both 
his  themes  and  his  characters  lack  variety, 
and  his  work  with  its  consistent  minor  key 
carries  gloom  to  the  verge  of  monotony.  It 
may  of  course  be  urged,  with  some  show  of 
justice,  that  Mr.  Lowry  is  concerned  almost 
wholly  with  the  tragedies  of  life,  and  that 
the  tragedian  cannot  fairly  be  blamed 
because  he  does  not  attempt  comic  opera  ; 
but  this  does  not  altogether  meet  our  objec- 
tion. Mr.  Lowry  in  his  serious  work  seems 
to  us  not  merely  to  keep  his  eye  remorse- 
lessly fixed  on  the  gloomy  side  of  life,  but 
to  keep  to  one  little  department  of  that 
gloomy  side.  Life  is  no  doubt  tragic 
enough,  to  some  of  us;  but  Mr.  Lowry, 
for  his  own  sake,  should  for  a  time  at 
least  divert  his  attention  from  his  sombre 
cottagers  in  Cornwall  and  his  sombre  young 
men  in  London  and  turn  to  some  wider  field. 
His  stories  at  present  are  studies  in  mono- 
chrome, and  monochrome,  always  a  depress- 
ing medium,  may  one  da}'  grow  tedious. 

But,  with  these  limitations,  no  one  can 
deny  that  Mr.  Lowry  has  very  considerable 
gifts.  It  is  of  course  a  disadvantage  to  him 
that  a  greater  than  he,  Mr.  Quiller-Couch, 


has  taken  Cornwall  and,  as  it  were,  appro- 
priated it  to  himself  as  a  literary  domain;  but 
though  Q's  stories  of  his  Belectahle  Dtiehij sko-w 
a  wider  range  of  subject,  a  deeper  insight  and 
a  stronger  hand,  Mr.  Lowry's  have  much  of 
his  power  and  charm.  TFonieii'.s  Tragedies 
(1895),  the  volume  which  made  his  name  to 
most  people,  contains  more  than  one  tale 
written  with  a  tragic  intensity  that  is  not 
often  found  in  short  story  writers.  If  any  one 
doubts  this  let  him  read  "The  Torque"  in 
that  volume.  Better  .still,  if  he  wishes  to 
gauge  Mr.  Lowry's  powers  correctly,  let  him 
read  his  earlier  volume  of  stories.  Wreckers 
and  Method isfs  (1893),  a  stronger  book  in 
some  ways  than  the  more  popular  volume 
which  succeeded  it. 

Mr.  Lowry  has  written  onl}'  one  story 
of  any  length — A  Man  of  Moods,  which 
appeared  in  1896.  The  plot  is  of  the 
slightest,  and  the  interest  of  the  volume 
depends  on  two  things :  first  and  chiefest, 
on  the  love  of  the  country,  of  nature  and  its 
beauties,  which  breathes  throug'h  its  descrip- 
tions of  the  SciUy  Islands ;  and,  next,  on 
the  analysis  of  the  central  character,  the 
"  man  of  moods."  The  book  is  not  alto- 
gether a  success,  but  only  a  clever  man 
could  have  written  it.  Two  slighter  books  of 
Mr.  Lowry's  remain  to  be  mentioned — The 
Hapinj  Exile  and  Make  Believe.  The  latter 
is  a  volume  nominally  for  children,  touched 
with  pleasant  fancy.  The  LLapinj  Exile  is 
a  collection  of  fugitive  papers,  contributed 
to  various  journals,  inspired  bj'  that  pas- 
sionate feeling  for  the  country,  and  more 
particularly  the  West  Country,  which  we 
have  noted  above  as  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  A  Man  of  Moods  and  its  author. 
Mr.  Lowry  is  a  slow  writer,  which  is  in 
his  favour.  With  his  grasj)  of  character  and 
strong  poetic  feeling  he  may  one  day  turn 
out  a  really  good  book. 


THE  FEENCH  ACADEMY : 

This  Year's  Awards. 

The  duties  and  labour  of  the  French 
Academy  are  varied  and  considerable.  The 
Academicians  pay  for  their  glory  by  an 
amount  of  responsibility  that  can  neither 
be  shirked  nor  diminished,  and  must  fre- 
C[uently  prove  disagreeable.  Everj'  form  of 
contemporary  talent  is  submitted  to  their 
judgment,  and  virtue  itself,  thanks  to  dona- 
tions, claims  reward  at  their  hands. 

Let  us  examine  the  programme  of  the 
last  sitting — Thursday,  November  18, 1897 — 
and  some  measure  of  its  work  may  be  taken. 
First,  there  was  to  be  considered  the  prize 
poem  on  Salamis,  the  subject  previously 
given  by  the  Academy.  No  prize  was 
awarded,  for  lack  of  first-rate  C|ualitie8 ; 
but  three  accessits,  valuing  £40  each,  were 
adjudged  to  MM.  Leconte,  Gaston  Schefer, 
and  Philippe  Dufour,  so  that  the  prize  for 
poetry  has  not  been  taken  this  year.  Next 
comes  the  Prix  Montyon,  the  prize  for  moral 
and  useful  works.  The  Abbe  Alphonse 
Fabler  obtained  £80  for  his  work  on 
Peking,  and  Mme.  Bentzon  received  the 
prize  of  £60  for  her  collected  articles  from 
the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes :  ' '  Les  Americaines 
chez  elles." 
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Prizes  of  £40  were  distributed  to  each  of 
the  following  works : 

Tmiihoctou  la  MysUrieme.     By  M.  Felix  Dubois- 
Eemords  d'Avocat.     By  M.  Masson-Forestier. 
Les  Derniers  Mois  de  Murat.     By  the  Marqviis 

de  Sassenay. 
Offirier  et  Soldat.     By  M.  Georges  de  Lys. 
Les  Actes  de  Diofime.     By  Mile.  Juliette  Huzey. 

£20  was  awarded  to  each  of  the  following 
works : 

All  Prinienips  de  la  Vie.      By  Jean  Sigaux. 

De  Soussa  a  Lassa.     By  Edouard  Cealis. 

Les    Tragedies   et   hs    Theorits    Dramatiques    de 

Voltaire.     By  Henri  Lion. 
Le  Boyaiime  d'Etrarie.     By  Paul  Marmottan. 
La  Soif  dii  Juste.     By  Edmond  Thiaudiere. 
/,(■  Livre  d'Or  du  Diocese  de  Reims.     By  I'Abbe 

Cerf. 
L'Ecole  Saint-Simonienne.     By  Georges  Weill. 
Alexis  de  Tocqueville.     By  Eugene  d'Eichthal. 
Grandmere  et  Petit-fils.     By  Albert  Cim. 
De  Paris  au  Volga.     By  Henry  Lapauze. 
Nos  Amis  les  Betes.     By  Charles  Diguet. 
Uu  peu   heaucoup,    Passionnement.      By    Mme. 

Lescot. 
Adoljihc  Baudon.     By  the  Abbe  Schall. 
L'  Armee  de  Coiidt'  pendant  la  Revolution /ratwaise. 

By  Bittard  des  Fortes. 
A   Travers   le   Salz   Kammergut.      By  Auguste 

Marquillier. 
Histoire  du  Corps  des  Gardiens  de  la  Paix.     By 

MM.  Rey  and  Feron. 
Ninette  Buraton.     By  Mile.  Ferrier. 
Du  Cap  au  Lac  Nyassa.     By  Edouard  Poa. 
L' Auvergne.     By  M.  J.  Ajalbert. 
La    Hongrie   Litteraire  et   Scientifiiiue.      By 

Kont. 
Asile  des  Saints.     By  Alfred  Poizat. 

The  prize  Narcisse  Michaut,  value  £80 
was  divided  between  M.  Emile  Bourgeois 
for    his     Grand    Steele,    and    Marie  -  Paul 
Guiraud,  for  Fustel  (h  Coulanges.     The  prize 
Sobrier-Ainould,    of    the  same   value,    was 
divided    between   Emile    Legouis,    for    his 
■leunesse    de    William     Wordsworth,    and    M. 
Capus,  for  a  volume  on  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina.    The    important   prize    Jobert   was 
awarded  to  M.  Charles  de  Lacombe,  for  his 
Vie  de  Bernjer ;    while   M.  Dognon  carried 
off   the  prize    of    £160    for   Les  Institutions 
Politiques  of   Languedoc   in   the   thirteenth 
century.      The   Bordin   prize,    value  £120, 
was  unevenly  divided  between   three  com- 
petitors :     M.    Francis    de    Pressense,    who 
obtained    £60    for   his     Cardinal    Manning ; 
M.   Eugene  Bitter,  who  obtained  £40  for 
his  Famille  et  Jeunessc  de  Jiousseau ;  and  M. 
Bordeaux,   who  was  awarded  £20   for   La 
Vie  et  VArt.     The  Marcelin   Guerin   prize 
was  distributed  between  the  authors  of  La 
Maison  de  Saroie,  Carlo  Goldini,  Histoire  des 
Relations     Litteraires     cntre     la     France     et 
VAllemagne,   and    others.     M.    Herelle    was 
awarded  £28  for  his  admirable  translation 
of   Annunzio's     Vierges    aitx    Rochers.      M. 
Gregh    received    £80    for    his    delightful 
volume  of  poetry,  La  liaison  de  TEnfance. 
The  dramatist    M.  Brieux   carried  off    the 
Prix  Toriac  (£160)  for  V Evasion,  played  at 
the  Theatre   Fran(,'ais   in   1896.     The  prize 
of  £80  was  allotted  to  the    Cows  Ilisforique 
de   la  Langue   Frani;aise,  by  the   late  Ai-sene 
Darmesteter ;    and   Mistral    received   £200 
for  his  poem,  Le  Rhone.     The  biggest  prize 
fell    to    M.   Duquet  for  Le   Sieije   de  Paris 
(£480=12,000  francs).     Many  other  more 
or  less  insignificant  books — poems,  novels, 


and  studies  that  nobody  but  the  authors  |  lohich  must  be  repeated  in  a  sealed  letter  con- 
and  the  committee  will  ever  read — were  taining  tlw  name  and  address  of  the  author, 
crowned,  receiving  from  £20  to  £40  each,  who  must  not  reveal  his  identity  beforehand. 
Except  for  this  pecuniary  gratification,  and  1  On  this  condition  alone  is  he  admitted  for 
the  futile  glorj'  of  seeing  on  the  title-page  |  competition.  The  MSS.  are  not  returned  by 
of  one's  book  the  legend  "  Crowned  by  the  the  Academy,  but  the  authors  are  free  to 
Academy,"  this  official  recognition  has  no  i  have  cojjies  made. 

significance  whatever.  It  is  well  known  j  The  testators  founding  Academy  prizes 
that  intrigue,  favour,  push,  and  relations  will 


obtains  the  crowning  of  any  worthless  trash, 
but  the  big  prizes  count,  for  these  are 
honourably  won,  and  carr}'  weight  and 
honour  with  them. 

All  these  prizes  are  not  distributed  each 
year.  Some  are  biennial,  some  triennial 
and  some  even  quinquennial.  In  the  case  of 
the  ordinary  prizes,  the  authors  intending  to 
compete  should  send  in  five  copies  of  their 
books  before  December  31.  The  com- 
mittee is  formed  of  four  or  five  members  of 
the  Acadomj',  and  each  receives  his  copy. 
Suppose  the  number  of  competitors  to  be 
thirty  or  forty  :  their  books  will  be  equally 
apportioned  among  the  committee.  In  AprU. 
the  committee  is  convened  to  meet  and 
discuss  the  merits  of  the  books  sent  in  for 
competition.  It  is  rare  that  the  Academy 
rejects  a  book  recommended  by  one  of  its 
committees.  In  the  case  of  the  more  im- 
portant prizes,  the  number  of  the  committee 
is  raised  to  ten. 

Here  is  the  list  of  the  conditions  of 
competition  : 

i^he  works  rejected  by  a  commission  or 
uy  the  Academy  cannot  be  presented  a  second 
time  for  the  same  competition. 

2.  New  editions  are  not  allowed  to  compete 
a  second  time,  except  when  the  work  has  been 
uotably  modified  by  the  author. 

o.  The  works  destined  for  the  varioiis  com- 
petitions of  the  Academy  should  be  directly 
addressed  by  the  authors  to  the  Secretariate  of 
the  Institute,  to  the  amount  of  five  copies,  with 
a  letter  stating  the  envoi  and  indicating  the 
competition  for  which  they  arc  presented. 

4.  The  competitors  are  to  understand  that 
the  Academy  returns  no  books  presented  for 
its  competitions. 

o.  The  same  work  may  not  be  presented  at 
the  same  time  for  two  competitions  of  the 
Institute. 

6.  For  the  Vitet,  Jean  Reynaud,  Botta,  Mon- 
hinne,  Lumhert,  MaiUe-Lidour,  Laudry,  Cal- 
mann-Levy,  Kastner-Boin-sinilf,  Estrade.  Delcro 
Nee,  and  Berger  prizes  the  authors  cannot  offer 
their  candidature,  and  should  not  send  in  their 
works. 

From  which  it  will  be  seen  that  in- 
trigue and  favours  can  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  distribution  of  these  prizes,  since 
the  authors  are  debarred  from  any  personal 
effort  to  procure  them.  Here  the  Academy 
must  justify  its  existence  as  a  responsible 
discoverer  of  merit,  and  impartially  bestow 
reward  where  it  is  neither  clamoured  for 
nor  sought  by  means  of  trickery  or  favour. 

After  the  report  of  the  annual  meeting 
for  the  award  of  prizes,  the  programme  for 
the  next  competitions  is  drawn  up  and 
announced.  In  1898  a  prize  will  be  offered 
for  eloquence.  The  sum  is  £160,  and  the 
subject  Michelet,  comprised  in  thirty  printed 
pages.  The  prize  for  poetry  will  be  given 
in  1899;  subject,  a  legend  of  the  Table 
Pound,  within  300  lines.  For  these  prizes 
a  single  MS.  copy  must  be  addressed  to  the 
!  Secretariate  of  the  Institute  before  the  pre- 
scribed term,  with  a  device  or  an  epigraph, 


decide  upon  the  conditions.  For  instance, 
the  Baron  Gobert  willed  that  the  works 
crowned  for  historical  eloquence,  with  which 
object  he  founded  the  annual  Gobert  prize 
of  10,000  francs,  shall  maintain  their  right 
to  the  prize  until  better  works  appear  ;  so 
that  if  nothing  better  than  M.  de  Lacombe's 
Vie  de  Berryer  appears  next  year,  that  lucky 
author  wiU  carry  off  the  big  Gobert  prize  a 
second  time.  The  Thiers  prize  (£120)  is 
given  for  the  best  historical  work  of  the 
three  preceding  years.  The  annual  Marcelin 
Guerin  prize  (£200)  is  destined  to  reward 
books  best  calculated  "to  honour  France, 
to  raise  ideas,  morals,  and  character,  and 
bring  society  back  to  principles  the  most 
salutary  for  the  future."  The  Prix  Langlois, 
carried  off  ,this  year  b}'  Annunzio's  excellent 
translation,  M.  Htrelle,  is  exclusively  re- 
served for  the  best  translation  of  the  year. 
The  Prix  Jean  Reynaud  will  be  awarded  in. 
1899,  being  quincj^uennial.  The  members  of 
the  Institute  may  compete  for  this  prize, 
which  is  £400,  awarded  for  the  best  work  of 
the  past  five  years.  "The  work  must  be 
original,  elevated,  having  the  features  of 
invention  and  novelty."  The  prize  is  given 
whole,  and  in  the  event  of  no  work  being 
entirely  worthy  of  it,  its  value  is  spent  on 
some  literary  charity.  To  obtain  this 
prize  is  a  signal  honour.  The  Jules  Favre 
prize  (£40)  is  destined  for  the  best  work  in 
prose  or  verse  of  a  woman. 

The  Institute  of  France  is  a  wealthy 
institution,  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  con- 
siderably alleviates  the  trials  of  the  literary 
career. 


WHAT  THE  PEOPLE  EEAD. 
VI. — A  Publisher. 

We  were  talking  after  dinner  of  current 
literature  ;  and  I  noticed  that  the  publisher, 
who  was  pensively  smoking  a  cigarette,  did 
not  offer  a  single  opinion  upon  any  one  of 
the  books  that  were  mentioned.  Neverthe- 
less, he  seemed  to  be  keeping  an  eye  open 
to  the  trend  of  popular  taste,  which,  after 
all,  is  the  business  of  a  publisher.  Presently 
someone  turned  to  him,  and  asked  what  he 
thought  of  a  novel  which  had  come  from 
his  own  firm. 

"  I  only  know,"  said  the  publisher,  "that 
we  have  sold  just  over  3,000  copies;  and  it 
has  made  an  excellent  start  in  Australia." 

"  But  haven't  you  read  it?  "  I  asked. 

"  Certainly  not,"  he  replied. 

"But  you  published  it." 

"  Quite  true.  But  you  don't  expect  me 
to  read  all  the  books  I  publish '?  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  never  read  any  of  them. 
Indeed,  I  very  seldom  read  anything  at  all. 
There  are  so  many  things  that  I  find  more 
interesting  than  books — conversation,  for 
instance,  and  billiards  and  gardening  and 
looking   at  the   sea.     Whenever  I  read  a 
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book  it  is  to  amuse  myself.  And  the  sort 
of  book  that  I  like — and  you  like — is  not 
the  sort  of  book  I  should  care  to  publish. 
There's  Kipling,  for  instance  ;  I've  just 
finished  Captains  Courageous,  because  every- 
thing Kipling  writes  interests  me." 

"  But  woiUdn't  you  like  to  be  Kipling's 
publisher  ?  "     He  shook  his  head. 

"Not  now,"  he  replied.  "You  see,  as 
soon  as  a  man  writes  a  book  that  you  would 
like  to  reacl,  or  I  shoidd  like  to  read — a  man 
such  as  Anthon}' Hope,  WeUs,  or  Jacobs — he 
is  spotted  at  once  b_y  the  critics,  and  written 
ujj.  Then  the  jiublisher  has  to  give  a  big 
sum  to  get  his  work.  Generally,  he  has  to 
give  so  big  a  sum  that  there  is  no  possibility 
of  getting  it  back  again  on  the  sale  of  his 
books.  Because  the  public  which  is  com- 
posed of  people  like  ourselves,  who  read 
only  what  we  consider  reallj'  fine  work,  is  a 
ver}-  small  one  indeed.  Anj-how,  it  isn't 
big  enough  to  carry  a  circulation.  And, 
after  all,  what  a  publisher  lives  on  is  his 
circulation." 

"  Then  why  do  publishers  give  big  sums 
to  writers  who  don't  bring  them  a  profit  ?  " 

"It's  quite  worth  a  man's  while,"  he 
replied,  "  to  throw  awaj'  monej'  over  a  big 
name.  You  may  lose  a  little  evei-y  j'ear  by 
jnibhshing  Tennyson's  poems  or  Meredith's 
novels ;  but  the  mere  fact  that  j-ou  are  a 
Tennyson's  or  Meredith's  publisher  brings 
you  a  lot  of  smaller  people,  out  of  whom  j'ou 
can  recoup  your  losses.  You  would  be  as- 
tounded to  hear  the  names  of  the  people  who 
have  a  reallj-  bigcircidation,  and  amply  repay 
their  publisher.  You  probably  have  never 
heard  of  them  ;  and  you  certainlj-  wouldn't 
read  their  books.  Nor  would  I.  But  the 
big  bulk  of  the  novel-reading  public  is 
quite  uncritical.  And  so,  j-ou  see,"  con- 
tinued the  publisher,  after  a  pause,  "litera- 
ture is  exactly  like  commerce.  The  market 
is  shaped  like  a  pjTaniid,  of  which  the  base 
is  formed  by  the  mass  of  average  scribblers, 
and  the  apex  is  Kipling." 

"But,"  I  asked,  "if  jou  never  read  the 
books  J'OU  publish,  how  do  you  determine 
what  books  to  accept  ?  " 

"Now  and  again,"  he  replied,  "I  pay  a 
big  price  to  a  well-known  and  first-rate  man  ; 
and  then,  of  course,  I  publish  his  book, 
whether  I  read  it  or  not.  If  I  do  read  it, 
that  is  only  for  my  own  pleasure.  But  I 
onlj'  want  liis  name  on  vay  list.  In  other 
cases  I  turn  over  all  the  MSS.  that  are 
offered  me  to  one  or  two  people  of  average 
common  sense,  who  have  no  literary  fads. 
If  I  read  any  of  them  mj'self  and  liked 
them,  I  should  feel  prettj-  sure  that  they 
would  not  be  popular.  Bu.t  from  the  notes 
that  my  readers  send  in  I  can  generally 
tell  if  the  stories  have  enough  stuff  in  them 
to  sell.  For  you  see,  it  is  the  average  half- 
educated  woman  who  is  the  chief  supporter 
of  the  novel ;  not  people  like  you  and  me. 
You  never  bought  a  novel?" 

"Never,"  I  said.  "Never  in  my  life, 
except  a  shilling  shocker  off  a  railway  book- 
stall. But  speaking  as  a  man,  and  not  as  a 
publisher,  what  sort  of  book  do  ycu  choose 
as  an  amusement  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  want  a  good  stoiy,  and  also  a 
style  that  doesn't  offend  me.  The  average 
novel  reader  doesn't  care  twopence  about 
style,  you  know.      Now  I  have  just  read 


Mrs.  Steel's  On  the  Face  of  the  Wafers  for 
the  second  time.  And  I'm  just  going  to 
read  The  Potter'' h  Thimib  again.  Stevenson, 
too  —  Stevenson  was  popular  mth  the 
many  because  he  had  uncommonly  good 
stories  to  tell,  and  with  the  critics  because 
he  knew  how  to  teU  them.  There  isn't  a 
better  book  going  than  Treasure  Island — 
unless  it's  Kidnapped.  But,  really,  I  read 
very  little,  except  when  there's  absolutelj' 
nothing  else  to  do.  Sarah  Grand  says  in 
the  Beth  Book — yes,  I've  looked  at  that — 
that  novel  reading  is  a  form  of  opiimi 
taking.     I  think  she's  right." 

C.  E. 


THE   QUEEN'S   ENGLISH. 

Habitual  misconduct  with  the  English 
tongue  is  an  offence  which  cannot  be  attri- 
buted in  anj-  special  measure  to  the  out- 
lying regions  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  Queen's  English  suffers  as  much  at  the 
lips  and  at  the  pens  of  Englishmen  as  it 
suffers  at  those  of  any  other  tribe  with 
whom  it  is  a  heritage.  Dr.  Gerald  Molloy 
does  not  agree  with  us.  He  is  an  Irishman 
who  has  spent  years  in  sorrow  over  his 
country's  ways  with  auxiliary  verbs.  These 
ways  have  long  been  shocking  to  him.  That  is 
because,  instead  of  being  those  of  the  un- 
educated classes,  they  are  the  ways  of  the 
Irish  at  large.  Dr.  Molloy  is  serious  in  his 
vexation.  "  If  you  take  a  cab  La  Dublin," 
he  writes,  "  the  cabman,  when  you  arrive 
at  your  destination,  comes  to  the  door  of  the 
cab,  and  says,  very  politely,  '  Will  I  knock, 
your  honour  ?  '  "  If  j'ou  fared  any  better  in 
the  Irish  salon,  your  honour  might  overlook 
that  little  slip  ;  but  the  speech  of  the  salon 
is  just  as  bad.  "Coming  out  from  a  concert," 
Dr.  MoUoy  "heard  a  gentleman  in  evening- 
dress  saj'  to  a  friend,  '  What  train  will  we 
catch  ? '  "  That  settled  the  matter.  The 
evening-dress  of  Ireland  having  a  frayed 
hem  in  the  view  of  grammarians,  it 
behoved  Dr.  MoUoy  to  instruct  his  country- 
men in  the  idiom  of  England.  Therefore, 
he  has  written  a  book  on  Shall  and  Will 
(Blackie  &  Son) ;  and  is  confident  that  if  his 
teaching  is  taken  to  heart  by  the  rising  genera- 
tion in  Ireland,  that  countrj'  wiU  deserve 
equality  with  England  in  the  Imperial  Con- 
federation which  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  estab- 
lishing. The  compliment  implicit  in  the 
Doctor's  gravitj-  is  almost  disarming.  We 
in  London  have  heard  for  so  many  years, 
from  the  provinces,  of  the  superiority 
of  the  provinces  in  all  respects,  that 
this  message  from  Ireland  is  a  message 
of  peace  indeed.  So  ingenuously  is  it  so,  that 
we  will,  without  delay,  wave  a  flag  of  truce 
in  the  face  of  wHl-and-shall-outraging 
Ireland,  and  own  to  worse  outrage,  in  many 
usages,  with  an  open  heart.    We  might  take 

them  from ,  but  we  wLU  not.     That  way 

woidd  lie  a  dangerovis  invasion  of  our  space. 
We  will  take  tnem  from  Dr.  Molloy's  book 
itself.  That  procedure  is  in  strict  accord 
with  the  spirit  in  which  the  Doctor 
approaches  us.  His  suzeraintj'  to  English 
authorities  such  as  we  have  named  is  quite 
faithful.  He  has  adopted  a  representative 
assortment  of  their  errors. 


On  his  first  page,  he  writes:  "And 
j'et,  strange  to  say,  there  is  no  book 
in  which  the  subject  is  treated  with  any 
approach  to  completeness."  Could  not  he 
have  done  without  t\\eAnd'i  And  is,  a  copu- 
lative conjunction  ;  yet  is  an  antithetical  con- 
junction. To  make  a  locution  of  the  two 
words  is  like  unto  mixing  oil  and  water, 
which,  even  when  a  storm  is  going  on,  is  a 
ridiculous  act.  It  does  not  save  the  craft. 
Besides,  if  Dr.  MoUoy  sent  the  And  about 
its  business,  we  should  have  a  word  to  offer 
about  the  yet.  That,  too,  is  wrong.  Copula- 
tive or  antithetical,  a  conjunction  has  the 
duty  of  joining.  The  Yet,  did  it  stand, 
would  disjoin.  Neither  that  word,  then, 
nor  any  other,  is  the  right  word.  The  right 
word  is  Still,  an  adverb  which,  if  only 
they  woidd  make  its  acquaintance  in  an 
intelligent  spirit,  would  be  of  much  avail 
to  our  contemporaries  when,  in  a  tangle, 
they  do  not  know  where  to  seek  an  outlet. 
One  must  not,  however,  be  too  exact- 
ing. Our  contemporaries  find  themselves  in 
tangles  so  various  that  the  children  would 
be  heart-broken  if  we  were  imsparing  of  the 
rod.  Take  Dr.  Molloy's  second  error.  "  The 
stiident,"  the  Doctor  writes,  "is  left  to 
decide  for  himself  not  only  on  points  of 
special  difficulty  or  delicacy,  but  on  broad 
general  questions  of  everyday  occurrence." 
There  should  have  been  also  after  the  but. 
The  antithetical  asjJect  of  the  sentence  is  the 
result  of  the  Doctor  ha\ang  taken  con- 
temporary English  models  unquestioningly. 
Also  was  necessary  in  the  intention  of 
synthesis.  Lest  the  learned  Doctor  should 
be  tempted  to  kick  against  the  pricks,  we 
make  haste  to  justify  ourselves  from  his  own 
scriptures.  "Thej'  seem  to  me  eminently 
fitted  not  only  to  impress  these  rules  on  the 
memory-,  but  also  to  impress  the  idiom  upon 
the  ear."  That  sentence  is  correct ;  but  the 
assertion  which  it  makes  is  dubious.  There 
is  no  use  in  impressing  an  idiom  ujion  the 
ear  if  the  idiom  is  vicious.  Many  of  the 
English  idioms  are  open  to  that  charge. 
There  is,  for  example,  tahes  place.  That 
phrase,  which  comes  from  France,  is  almost 
invariably  incorrect.  It  is  a  mode  of 
expressing  hapjiens.  If  the  writer  intended 
to  call  attention  to  the  place  of  the  happen- 
ing, the  phrase  might  be  passed.  It  could 
be  passed  when  the  Times  stated  that  "  the 
Parliamentary  point-to-point  steeplechase 
will  take  jilace  on  Saturday,  April  9,  near 
Warwick "  ;  though  even  there  its  fortune 
is  probably  due  to  good  luck  more  than  to 
good  guiding.  It  might  also  be  passed  in 
the  sentence  in  which  Macaulay  remarked 
that  "no  transaction  in  history  ought  to  be 
more  accurately  known  to  us  than  those 
which  took  place  rovmd  the  death-bed  of 
Charles  the  Second."  It  cannot  be  approved 
when  used  by  Dr.  Molloy.  "  If  we  pass  over 
two  centuries,  and  come  down  to  the  Eliza- 
bethan age  of  English  literature,  we  find,"  he 
writes,  "  that  a  great  change  has  taken  place 
in  the  use  of  will  and  shall."  There  the  phrase 
is  absurd.  It  is  the  resource  of  a  writer 
who,  not  knowing  the  correct  method  of 
stating  a  simple  idea,  becomes  a  sloven  with 
the  Queen's  words.  When  they  write 
takes  place,  or  took  place,  or  is  to  take 
place,  nearly  all  men,  English  as  well  as- 
Irish   and  Scots,  are   slovenly.      They  are- 
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not  concerned  with  the  place  of  an  event. 
They  are  concerned  only  with  its  date.  Mr. 
Delane,  editor  of  the  Times,  perceived  that 
fact  with  such  conscientiousness  that  in  his 
day  contributors  to  the  leading- journal  were 
not  allowed  to  use  the  word  on  any  occasion 
whatever. 

It  were  well  if  other  editors  found  it  in 
their  hearts  to  be  equally  scrupulous.  One 
cannot  easily  endure  a)id  vhieh.  Some 
pundits  saj'  that,  whilst  it  is  incon-ect  in 
certain  cases,  there  are  cases  in  which  it  is 
justifiable.  They  say  that  it  is  incorrect  in 
a  complex  sentence  the  first  clause  of 
wliich  does  not  contain  the  relative  pronoun. 
Thej-  add  that  if  the  pronoun  has  a  place  in 
the  first  clause  the  j)hrase  may  be  used  in 
the  second,  and  in  any  other  clauses  beyond,  j 
They  cite  Mr.  Benjamin  Disraeli  as  being  | 
a  t3'pical  wrong-doer.  So  he  was.  He 
would  not  have  hesitated  to  say:  "The 
house  I  entered  last  j^ear,  and  which  is  ' 
now  in  much  better  order  "  ;  and  in  that  \ 
case  the  very  butler  might  have  been  : 
conscious  that  the  language  was  most  i 
'orrible.  We  cannot  allow  that  the  speech  of  j 
the  pundits  is  any  less  so.  Take  an  excerpt  i 
from  the  writings  of  Dr.  Molloy.  He  refers  j 
to  "  certain  questions  of  literary  interest,  I 
which  were  suggested  to  my  mind  in  the  j 
course  of  my  inquiry,  and  which  are  con- 
cerned chiefly  about  the  origin  and  history 
of  the  idiom."  The  pundits  would  seek  to  ! 
justify  that  and  which.  Thej'  could  not  i 
justify  it.  It  is  unjustifiable.  There  is 
not  a  sentence  in  which  relative  pronouns 
can  be  properly  copvilated.  That  is,  first, 
because  in  all  sentences  in  which  they  seem 
to  be  so  they  are  the  same  pronoun  repeated, 
and  a  unity  copulated  with  itself  is  unthink- 
able ;  and,  second,  because  the  ideas,  or 
the  perceptions,  which  the  writers  of  the 
sentences  wish  to  connect  are  not  the  ideas, 
or  the  perceptions,  expressed  by  the  rejieated 
pronoun,  but  those  expressed  by  the  verbs. 
This  will  become  clear  when  we  have 
written  Dr.  Molloy's  sentence  correct^. 
It  should  run  thus :  In  the  second  part  I 
consider  "certain  questions  of  literary 
interest,  which  were  suggested  to  my  mind 
in  the  course  of  my  inquiry,  and  are  chiefly 
concerned  about  the  origin  and  history  of 
the  idiom."  The  principle  which  we  have 
stated  renders  nnd  who  as  well  as  and  tchich 
unjustifiable.  Dr.  Molloy  writes  :  "Accord- 
ingly, I  consulted  two  distinguished  scholars, 
who  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  to 
the  study  of  the  Engli.sh  language,  and 
who  have  lived  for  the  greater  part  of  their 
lives  in  England."  The  second  who  should 
have  been  cut  out.  As  the  meaning  of  the 
sentence  is  clear  without  the  word,  one  is 
astonished  that  Dr.  Molloy  put  it  in.  A^id 
ichich,  and  ivho,  has  the  sanction  of  usage  by 
English  writers ;  but  that  does  not  matter. 
There  are  in  the  English  idiom  manj-  j)hrases 
which  are  abominable.  Dr.  Molloy  seems 
willing  to  adopt  them  aU.  There  is,  for 
example,  that  bad  vrord  feature.  "By  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century-,"  the 
Doctor  writes,  "the  modem  idiom,  in  its 
more  essential  features,  was  firmly  fixed, 
recognised  bj-  grammarians,  and  redviced  to 
rule."  One  must  strive  to  im&s.  it  and  to 
set  it  right.  Excepting  when  one  is  giving 
the  reading  public  an  idea  of  the  beauty  of 


a  heroine,  features  is  always  the  wrong  word 
It  is  not  easy  to  have  patience  -with  it.  The 
usage  which  is  its  sanction  is  the  usage  of 
the  stupid.  Later  on  is  another  of  the 
horrors  which  Dr.  !MoUoy  cheerfully  adopts. 
We  are  surprised  that  he  never  speaks  of  "  a 
new  departiire."  It  would  have  been  pleasant 
to  throw  stones  at  that  pompous  -vulgarism. 
Still,  Dr.  Molloy  is  genenius  in  tlie  supply 
of  idioms  to  cavil  at.  Pmbably  because  he 
has  studied  the  works  of  !Mr.  Edmund  Gosse, 
he  cannot  write  is  when  he  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  write  exists.  Once,  he  tells  us,  he 
sought,  in  vain,  "  for  a  plain,  thorough, 
straightf  oi-ward  accoiint  of  the  English  idiom 
as  it  actually  exists."  Similarh',  he  "com- 
mences "  to  do  things.  To  say  that  he  begins 
would,  he  feels,  be  a  tame  statement  of  his 
emprise.  Likewise,  of  course,  he  finds 
"phases"  in  things  other  than  the  moon ; 
and  the  phases  give  forth  sounds.  He 
"  made  a  small  collection  of  extracts,  to 
illustrate  the  use  of  should  and  would,  and 
familiarise  the  ear  with  this  phase  of  the 
idiom."  Behold  that  word  extracts.  Ex- 
cerpts would  have  been  correct ;  but  it  would 
not  have  fallen  in  with  the  design  of  Dr. 
MoUoy,  who,  with  all  the  other  pundits 
seeking  rest  under  the  authority  of  usage, 
falsifies  our  language  because  he  lacks  the 
gift  of  thinking  accurately.  We  must  stop 
now. 

"  The  fit  is  momentary;  upon  a  thought 
He  -will  be  well  again  :  if  you  note  him 
You  shall  offend  him  and  extend  his  passion.'' 

These  lines  are  c[uoted  in  order  that  Dr. 
Molloy  may  be  consoled.  They  show  that 
Shakespeare  was  as  Irish  as  the  gentleman 
who,  being  inadvertently  in  the  sea,  re- 
marked, "  I  will  be  drowned,  and  nobodj- 
shall  save  me." 

W.   E.\EL    HoDGSOlS'. 


THE    BOOK    MARKET. 


THE  BOOKS  I  DID  NOT  BUY. 

THE  books  I  have  not  bought  this  j-ear 
number,  I  suppose,  some  scores.  Mr. 
Temple  Scott  in  his  Ho<ih  Sales  of  1897 
(G.  Bell  &  Sons),  has  kindly  catalogued 
a  few  of  them  for  me — just  the  books, 
moreover,  which  I  could  have  bought  if 
— well,  there  are  several  ifi  involved.  Still, 
it  is  pleasant  to  look  through  my  might- 
have-beens.  Mr.  Scott  has  thoughtfully 
added  the  jirices  my  selections  fetched  in  the 
London  sale-rooms.  He  has  even  specified 
the  buyer  of  each.  It  sounds  like  a  | 
knell  to  read:  "  3faggs,  £2  8s.,"  or! 
"  Quaritch,  £4  1.5s.,"  or  "James,  £10." 
That  is  the  way  book  sales  are  recorded. 
These  buj-ers,  whose  surnames  recur  like 
cannon-shots,  are  no  occasional  visitors, 
migrants  attracted  by  some  unwonted  bait, 
but  mighty  dealers  whose  sotto  race  bids  are 
heard  above  the  shouts  of  new-comers,  and 
to  whom  an  auctioneer's  wink  is  as  good 
as  his  most  emphatic  nod.  Well,  as  I 
say,  I  did  not  buj'.  But  last  night  I 
piled  high  my  fire,  and  made  soft  my  arm- 
chair, and  played  at  buying  books  with  the 


aid  of  Mr.  Temple  Scott's  excellent  annual. 
The  game  was  to  see  what  appetites  I  could 
have  gratified  if  during  this  year  of  Jubilee  I 
had  been  able  to  spend  a  poorhundredpounds 
in  the  sale-rooms.  The  j'ear  covered  by  Mr. 
Scott  really  begins  in  last  December,  and 
with  the  sale  by  Messrs.  Sotheby  of 
"  The  Library  of  H.  T.  Coghlan,  Esq."  I 
should  have  contested  lot  45  in  this  sale — 
Mme.  D'Arblay's  Diary  and  Letters,  in 
seven  volumes,-  1842.  It  is  one  of  those 
books  that  one  often  misses  on  one's  shelves, 
and  it  is  a  little  treasure-house  of  London  and 
biographical  lore.  I  see  that  Eoche  snapped 
it  up  tor  £1  19s.  A  large-paper  copy  of 
Mr.  Austin  Dobson's  Eighteenth  Century 
Vignettes,  extra-illustrated  with  ninety-two 
portraits  and  two  letters  from  Mrs.  Delany 
and  Mrs.  Barbauld,  was  offered  a  few 
minutes  later  and  fetched  £7  5s. ;  a  pretty 
purchase,  but  I  should  have  let  Maggs  have 
it.  I  have  quarrels  enough  with  Maggs.  For 
instance,  he  took  the  first  edition  of  Gay's 
Trivia  for  £2  6s.  I  would  have  run  him 
up  to  £3,  perhaps  £4.  Maggs  slioidd  not 
have  had  that  Trivia — Barnard  Lintot's 
imprint,  too  !  Nor  should  Eidler  have  paid 
only  £1  16s.  for  D'Urfey's  Pills  to  Purge 
Mdanchohj ;  and  I  woiUd  have  bought  the 
Newgate  Calendar,  or  Villainy  Displayed 
in  all  its  Branches  over  Karslake's  head.  He 
got  the  six  volumes  for  £1  15s.  My  only 
other  purchase  at  this  sale  would  have  been 
Jjjson' a  Environs  of  London  at  £2  10s.  These 
books  cost  their  purchasers  £10  6s.  I  will 
suppose  that  I  should  have  got  them  for 
£12.  That  leaves  me  £88  to  continue  the 
fight  with  Maggs  and  Quaritch.  Nil 
desperandum. 

On  December  18  there  was  a  sale 
at  Sotheby's  of  "Books  from  Various 
Libraries."  I  should  have  wrested  Hamer- 
ton's  Etching  and  Etchers  from  the  hands  of 
Young  ;  and  Tregaskis  should  certainly  not 
have  had  two  copies  of  Parker's  Glossary  of 
Architecture,  -with  its  delightfid  wood-cuts. 
These  cost  their  buyers  £5  8s. 

On  January  11,  at  Puttick  &  Simpson's, 
I  should  have  been  a  force.  One  hundred 
and  ninetj'-two  volumes  of  the  Gentleman\ 
Ilagazine,  commencing  in  1731,  went  to 
Tregaskis  for  £9.  I  would  have  given  £10. 
I  know  a  man  who  would  have  run  Eobson 
hard  for  Lillywhite's  Criclet  Scores  and 
Biographies  from.  i724-i848.  Eobson  got 
them  for  £7  7s. — a  bargain  I  Herrick's 
Poetical  TJ'orh  in  two  vohmies,  uncut, 
Pickering,  1825,  must  have  been  a  sweet 
item,  and  I  should  have  forestalled  Eussell, 
who  got  it  for  £1  4s. 

On  Januarj'  29  there  was  another  festivity 
at  Puttick  &  Simpson's.  I  should  have 
spoiled  it  for  Maggs.  by  insisting  on  having 
John  Florio's  Queen  Anna's  New  World  of 
Words.  Maggs  gave  only  £1  18s.  for  it. 
I  see  that  a  first  edition  of  Gray's  Elegy 
fetched  at  this  sale  £74  10s  :  Sabin  the 
purchaser.  There  was  a  time  when  I  should 
have  wanted  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy 
(1632)  for  £1  7s.  ;  but,  being  no  longer 
young,  I  am  cheerful,  and  Pickering  should 
have  had  his  book. 

On  February  19  I  should  have  began 
operations  by  disputing  Ackemiann's  Micro- 
cosm of  London  vritii  James ;  and  he  shoidd  not 
have  taken  it  at  £10,  as  he  did.     Sotheran 
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would  have  been  my  first  victim,  for  I  would  ]  Also,  for  a  little  more  than  iTaggs  gave  for  '  their  attention  by  the  force  and  variety  of 
have  given  a  little  more  that  19s.  for  i  it  £1  18s.  ,  I  should  have  been  the  owner  the  emotions  it  excites,  it  can  only  be 
Howitt's  Xorthern  HeigJiU  of  London.  of    The   Lift    of  Tjonrj   Mej  of    Weifminsfer.    described   as    a   failure.       Presumably   the 

There  was  a  fine  sale  on  February'  22  and  i  containing  tin  mad,  mtrry  Prankeg  the  played  j  object  that  every  dramatist  sets  before  him 
following   days,  when  the  libraries   of   Sir    in  her  life  iime.  i  is  to  stir  pleasureable  emotions  in  the  breast 

Charles  Forbes  and  other  gentlemen  were  i  On  June  10,  at  the  Bruton  sale,  one  of  !  of  the  public — the  common  public,  for  whose 
dispersed.  I  should  not  have  made  much  only  four  known  copies  of  London  Charattfr^  tastes  and  instincts  the  commercial-minded 
trouble.  But  I  should  have  disputed  with  (1827  ,  with  twenty-four  coloured  plates,  manager  caters.  If  he  writes  for  an  audi- 
Wood  for  the  possession  of  old  Thom.as  came  up  for  sale.  I  should  have  bought  it :  ence  of  demi-gods,  or  for  a  theatre  that  is 
Dekker's  The  BeJhnan  of  London.    "  Bringing  ;  but  Sabin  did — for  £8  2s.  6d.  not  run  upon  conunercial  lines,  he  should 

to  light,"  says  the  continued  title,  "the'  I  confess  that  I  should  have  been  no  say  so  in  order  to  save  his  well-wishers  from 
most  notorious  Yillainies  that  are  now  prac-    more  than  a  spectator  at  the  Ashbumham    disappointment. 

tised  in  the  Kingdome.  profitable  for  Gentle-    sale ;  one   excellent   reason  being  that  my  

men.  Lawyers.  Merchants,  Citizens,  Farmers,  £100  would  then  have  dwindled  to  £10.  As  the  authors  of  ••Admiral  Guinea" 
Masters  of  Householdes,  and  all  sorts  of  But  at  the  sale  of  Mr.  T.  C.  Jack's  books  at  have  neglected  this  obvious  precaution,  it  is 
Servants  to  marke,  and  delightful!  for  all  Sotheby's,  in  July — the  last  sale  but  one  :  to  be  inferred  that  they  wrote  with  the 
men  to  reade."  Black  letter,  1616.  Wood  that  3ir.  Scott  records — 1  should  have  public,  and  not  the  Xew  Century  Theatre, 
paid  £2  8s.  It  must  have  been  interesting  disputed  Stow's  Surrey  of  London.  2  volumes,  in  their  eye.  One  is  bound  consequentiv  to 
to  see  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Gold-  with  Quaritch.  Quaritch  paid  £-5.  Add  to  look  at  t>iia  ehet  d'aurre  from  the  same  point 
smith's  Vicar  of  TFaiefitld  fetch  £60.  Maggs  the  above  books  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  of  view  as  the  untutored  manager,  and  so 
carried  it  off.  Sixty  pounds  is  just  what  Fitz-Gerald's  Omar  Khayyam.  And  now,  I  regarding  it  one  is  no  longer  surprised  at 
NoU  got  for  the  manuscript  I      A  first  edi-    poking  the  fire.  I  light  my  pipe,  a  happy    the  indifference  shown  to  the  work  of  two 


W.W. 


XETW    CEXTUET    THEATEE. 
••Admtelai.  Gxthtea." 


writers  of  so  much  distinction  in  their 
own  sphere.  Many  excellent  novelists 
and  poets  have  also  been  successful 
dramatists — the  two  Dumas,  Bulwer  Lytton, 
Octave  Feuillet,  Ohnet,  Coppee,  J.  M. 
Barrie,  and  others — but  the  literary  style  is 
not  necessarily  the  dramatic  style  ;  and  the 
polish  of  the  dialogue  in  ••  Admiral  Guinea  " 
does  not  save  the  play  from  appearing  stunted 


rion  of  Paradiie  Lod  was  offered,  and  Maggs  bankrupt, 
gave  £80  for  it.  A  tirst  e<lition  of  John 
Florio's  Jlontaigne,  the  edition  that  Shake- 
speare studied,  was  put  on  the  table ;  and 
while  Maggs  was  bidding  £12  os.  for  it,  I 
made  a  rapid  calculation  that  I  was  now 
£30  to  the  bad. 

That  left  me  with  £70  when  I  went  to    rT^HE  unfortunate  effect  of  all  perform- 
Sotheby's  on  March  4  to  see  what  I  could  do     _|_      ances     undertaken     for     a    purpose 

among  the  books  of  the  Eev.  M.  A.  Atkinson  other  than  that  of  pleasing  the  general  i  and  meagre  in  performanc-e.  A  disproportion 
and  others.  I  see  that  my  visit  resolved  public,  performances  like  those  of  the  late  between  word  and  deed  is  not  felt  in  a 
itself  into  a  short,  sharp  tiissel  with  Ellis,  Independent  Theatre,  or  the  recently  formed  ,  novel.  On  the  stage  it  is  fatal,  as  Shake- 
who  paid  £16  10s.  for  a  fine  extra-illus-  New  Century  Theatre,  is  that  a  spirit  of  speare  himself  very  well  knew,  seeing  that 
trated  copy  of  Nelson's  History  and  insincerity  pervades  the  audience.  The  cant  ,  with  all  his  beauty  of  language  he  took  care 
Antiqiiitici  of  Islington.  I  should  have  of  culture  is  abroad.  It  is  known  or  that  his  plays  should  abound  in  incident, 
surrendered  Nelson.  suspected  that  the  play  in  question  would  i  "What  has  failed  the  authors  of  "  Admiral 

On  the  Sth  I  should  have  outbid  Bumpus,  have  no  chance  in  an  ordinary  theatre.  But  Guinea  "  is  neither  invention  nor  power  of 
at  the  Beresford  Heaton  sale,  for  Archer's  certain  master  minds  are  understood  to  have  expression,  nor  sense  of  character,  but  the 
Vestigti  of  Old  London, \<\ack^egotlox  £\ 'is.  detected  genius  in  it,  and  it  becomes  a  intuition  of  the  bom  dramatist,  who  feels 
This  would  have  proved  a  serious  day  for  mark  of  superiority  to  be  able  to  appreciate  how  a  theme  will  shape  on  the  stage  exactly 
me.  Constable's  JEngli^h  Landscape,  large  literary  and  dramatic  beauties  that  are  j  as  a  painter  does  with  a  subject  on  his 
paper,  with  its  eighteen  mezzotint  plates  caviare  to  the  general.  Hence  the  futility  of  j  canvas.  The  mere  novelist  writing  for  the 
by  David  Lucas,  "  chiefly  India  proofs  before  the  flattering  verdict  passed  at  the  instance  stage  gropes  like  a  ttihti  in  the  dark ;  it  is 
letters,"  was  offered,  and  I  should  have  been  of  the  New  Century  Theatre  upon  • '  Admiral  i  chance  rather  than  instinct  that  saves  him 
its  purchaser.  That  would  have  meant  Guinea,"  one  of  the  several  plays  written  from  disaster.  Take  one  of  the  printed 
defeating  Tucker,  who  gave  £24  10s.  for  the  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Henley  and  the  late  Eobert  plays  of  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones  or  Mr. 
volume.  After  this  I  should  have  stayed  Louis  Stevenson  in  collaboration.  The  prime  '  Pinero  I  It  is  scrappy  reading  c-ompared 
only  long  enough  to  see  Pearson  give  £695  movers  in  our  latest  Society  of  Precietix  i  with  ••Admiral  Guinea."  But  how  every 
for  Keats"s  manuscript  of  Endymion  and  Eidicules — for  the  underlying  motive  of  the  j  word  tells  when  spoken  across  the  footlights ! 
£305  for  the  manuscript  of  Lamia,  and  to  New  Century  Theatre  is  as  old  as  the  Hotel  ;  The  very  qualities  that  make  the  style  of  a 
>ee  a  first  edition  of  Lamb's  £Iia  and  Lait  !  de  Eambouillet — say  in  effect  to  their  fellow-  '  novel  attractive  may  be  detrimental  to  a 
^«*(;y.«  {//.E'Art  fall  to  Bumpus  for  £23.  members:    "Admire  this,  which  we  have    play.     Almost  the  only  feature  coramon  to 

Cta.  March  10,  at  Sotheby's,  I  should  j  agreed  to  call  a  very  fine  sample  of  the  j  the  art  of  the  novelist  and  that  of  the 
have  given  more  than  Ellis  for  Gerarde's  .  literary  but  misunderstood  drama."  And  |  dramatist  is  conception  of  character,  and  it 
HerlalL   folio,    old    calf,    1597.      He   gave  '  admired  it  is  accordingly.     For  over  thirteen  |  is  naturally  in  respect  of  character  that  the 

years  '•  Admiral  Guinea  "  has  remained  un-  :  Henley-Stevenson  play  exc-els. 

acted.   No  theatre-manager  anxious  to  make  |  

;  his  fortune  has  seen  •■  money  in  it."   During  ,      Of  story  there  is  so  little  that  one  is  sur- 


£4  Ss.  I  am  no  herbalist,  but  Gerarde 
lived  in  Holbom,  and  his  book  is  full  of 
curious  referenc-es  to  London  gardens  and 
rambles. 


i  a  goodly  portion  of  its  existence  it  has  been  prised  at  the  confidence  of  the  authors  in 
At  Sotheby's,  a  full  month  later,  I  should  \  in  print  and,  according  to  our  copyright  extending  it  over  four  acts,  and  what  there 
have  bought  Jesse's  Literary  and  Siitorieal  laws,  unprotected,  but  no  plagiarising  i  is  of  it  seems  scarcely  worth  so  much  ex- 
Memoriah  of  London,  disappointing  Dobell,  \  adapter  has  stolen  it.  So  far,  however,  I  penditure  of  literary  workmanship.  There 
who  gave  £1  12s. :  and  at  the  Sir  Augustus  !  from  this  circumstance  being  regarded  as  '  are  but  four  working  characters  in  all. 
Harris  sale  I,  not  Maggs.  would  have  ]  condemnatory  of  the  play,  it  constitutes  its  ;  A  fifth,  being  purely  incidental,  hardly 
bought  Coryat's  Crudities.  As  I  was  not  chief  recommendation  in  the  eyes  of  a  c-otmts.  The  period  chosen  is  that  of  the 
there,  Maggs  got  the  book  for  £2  8s.  |  literary    clique    who    fail    to    realise  that  I  slave  trade  when  fortunes  were  made  by 

On  May  6  I  should  have  bought  Brayley's  I  literature  and  drama,  though  sometimes  !  shipping  "ebony"  cargoes  from  the  coast 
Hescriptire  Accounts  of  Theatres  &/ Z<<«(fo/i.  |  combined,  are  essentially  distinct  in  their  1  of  Guinea  to  the  plantations  of  America  ;  but 
Samuels  had  it  for  £3.  On  the  21st,  I,  not  methodg,  and  that  style  divorced  from  action  ^  little  of  that  is  seen  save  in  the  costume  of 
Pearson,  would  have  bought  from  •'  the  ,  becomes  on  the  stage  a  mere  weariness  of  {  the  dramatic  penona,  the  action  passing 
Library  of  a  Gentleman  '"  Brathwait's  The  i  the  flesh.  By  the  laws  of  its  being,  a  play,  exclusively  inside  the  humble  cottage  of 
Enghih  Gentleman,  with  Yaughan's  frontis-  unlike  a  book,  must  appeal  to  a  popular  |  John  Gaunt,  the  retired  and  reformed  slaver, 
piece,  and  the  folding  explanatory  broad-  j  assemblage.  It  may  be  over  their  heads  or  i  nicknamed  Admiral  Guinea,  or  in  the  public 
side.    I  think  I  could  have  had  it  for   £6    underneath  their  feet,   but  unless  it  holds  1  room  of  a  neighbouring  tavern.   Ac-cidentaliy 
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John  Gaunt  and  his  former  "bo' sun,  "the 
terrible  blind  ruffian  David  Pew,  come 
together  —  for  the  Henley-Stevensonian 
drama  is  as  full  of  coincidences  and  conven- 
tionalities as  the  work  of  any  Adelphi 
pla^'wright.  Verj'  different  have  been  their 
paths  in  life  since  they  sailed  together  in 
the  slave  trade,  and  botli  reveal  their  charac- 
ters quickly.  In  remorse  for  his  crimes,  the 
admiral  has  taken  to  piety  and  puritanism 
as  we  learn  from  the  sternness  of  the  maxims 
with  which  he  preaches  down  the  heart  of 
his  daughter  Arethusa  who  lias  allowed  her 
fancy  to  light  upon  a  manly  young  sailor. 
The  unregenerate  "  bo' sun,"  for  his  pait,  is, 
if  possible,  more  callous  and  ruffianly  than 
ever.  Both  these  characters  are  sketched 
with  a  masterly  hand.  There  is  less  to  be 
said  for  Arethusa  and  her  breezy  sailor 
lad.  Kit  French,  who  are  conventional  sweet- 
hearts of  the  "  Black-Eyed  Susan  "  period. 
If  only  the  i)lay,  as  a  whole,  had  been  con- 
structed to  the  measure  of  those  two 
admirably  drawn  types,  the  "  admiral"  and 
his  "bo' sun,"  what  a  different  tale  there 
woidd  have  been  to  tell ! 

Considering  the  literary  pretensions  of 
this  play,  it  would  be  hard  to  guess  its 
motive.  It  is  an  attempted  burglary — 
nothing  more — the  burglary  of  the  admiral's 
sea-chest  by  his  old  partner  in  crime,  the 
blind  sailor-man.  In  the  dramatic  scheme 
of  the  ordinary  plaj'wright  this  would  rank 
as  a  mere  episode.  Here  it  is  the  only 
question  before  the  house,  and  four  acts  are 
devoted  to  its  elucidation.  Such  a  lack  of 
dramatic  proportion  and  perspective  would 
hardly  be  credible,  were  we  not  dealing 
with  the  work  of  men  who,  as  playwrights, 
can  only  rank  as  amateurs,  however  distin- 
guished. Moreover,  this  burglary  is  handled 
with  a  crudity  which,  from  an  ordinary 
theatrical  audience,  would  probably  have 
evoked  a  smUe.  Not  once  or  twice,  but 
thrice  does  the  villainous  Pew  grope 
about  the  admiral's  cottage  in  quest  of  the 
fateful  sea  -  chest,  which  in  the  end  is 
discovered  to  contain,  not  a  stDre  of  ill-gotten 
gold,  but  merely  a  few  sentimental  relics  of 
the  ex  -  slaver's  sainted  wife,  whom  his 
crimes  had  sent  to  her  grave  long  ago. 
In  his  second  attempt  Pew  obtains, 
under  false  representations,  the  help  of 
Arethusa's  sweetheart,  now  drowning  his 
love  troubles  in  rum,  and  promptly  rounds 
upon  the  luckless  youth  when  the  "  gafi  is 
blown."  The  third  attempt  is  made  while 
the  admiral  himself  is  stalking  round  the 
room  in  a  state  of  somnambulism — a  scene 
which  the  "gods"  of  the  Adelphi  would  have 
delighted  in  gujdng  ;  and  on  the  top  of  this 
comes  the  purely  conventional  ending  of 
Pew's  death  and  the  bestowal  of  the  admiral's 
blessing  on  the  young  couple. 


"  Admiral  Guinea "  is  the  mere  rougli 
<lraft  of  a  play.  It  is  not  a  play  complete. 
With  two  such  characters  in  hand  as  Gaunt 
and  Pew  a  practical  dramatist  would  have 
been  able  to  set  to  work  upon  the  story  with 
fair  prospects  of  success.  He  would  have 
relegated  the  burglary  to  a  secondary  place, 
and  woven  a  new  fabric  of  incident  for 
Gaunt.  He  would  have  held  up  tlie  mirror 
to  the  period,  and  shown  us,  in  Hamlet's 


phrase,  its  "  form  and  pressure."  He  would 
have  given  his  story  atmosphere  and  per- 
spective. Of  such  qualities,  so  essential  to 
the  drama,  we  have  none  in  ' '  Admiral 
Guinea,"  which  is  a  prolonged  duologue 
with  no  backgroimd.  That  the  two  chief 
characters  shoidd  have  been  so  graphically 
portrayed  as  they  were  by  Mr.  Mollison 
aud  Mr.  Sj'dney  Valentine  was  its  salvation, 
even  with  the  select  public  of  the  Avenue 
Theatre  matinee.  In  less  skilful  hands  the 
story  would  speedily  have  lost  its  grip.  Miss 
Cissie  Loftus,  an  excellent  mimic  of  acting, 
lacks  power  when  required  to  act  upon  her 
own  account ;  but  as  Arethusa  she  was 
sympathetic  and  interesting,  and  she  had  a 
fine,  high-spirited,  young  salt  for  a  sweet- 
heart in  Mr.  Robert  Loraine,  the  son  of  a 
once  popular  tragedian.  The  New  Century 
Theatre  chooses  its  actors  well. 

J.  F.  N. 


THE    WEEK. 


A  HANDSOME  book  is  the  English 
translation  of  Viullier's  Histortj  of 
Dancing.  Dancing  is  surveyed  from  the 
earliest  times  to  which  our  knowledge 
of  it  extends  down  to  the  present  day. 
We  quote  the  following  passage  from  the 
introduction : 

"  Dancing,  a  flower  of  night,  is  said  to  have 
germinated  under  the  skies  of  the  Pharaohs ; 
tradition  speaks  of  rounds,  symbolic  of  sidereal 
motive,  circHng  beneath  the  stars  ou  the  august 
sod  of  Egypt,  mighty  mother  of  the  world.  It 
manifested  itself  first  iu  sacred  sciences,  severe 
aud  hieratic ;  yet  even  then  it  babbled  brokenly 
of  joy  and  grief  in  the  processions  of  Apis. 
Later  on,  in  the  course  of  a^es,  it  became  inter- 
woven with  all  the  manifestations  of  popular 
life,  reflecting  the  passions  of  man,  and  trans- 
lating the  most  secret  movements  of  the  soul 
into  physical  action.  From  the  solemnity  of 
rehgious  rites,  from  the  fury  of  warfare,  it 
passed  to  the  gaiety  of  pastoral  sports,  the 
dignity  and  grace  of  poUshed  society.  It  took 
on  the  splendour  of  social  festivities,  the  caress- 
ing and  voluptuous  languour  of  love,  and  even 
dolefully  followed  the  funeral  train." 

The  book  is  in  folio  size,  with  abundant 
illustrations,  and  is  at  once  a  serious  treatise 
and  a  delightful  gift-book.  Many  beautiful 
engravings  and  drawings  are  reproduced  by 
permission  of  the  owners  of  the  copyrights. 
Dr.  Birkbeck  Hdl  has  edited  a  collection 
of  Letters  of  Dante  Gahrid  Rossetti  to  William 
Allingham,  written  between  1854  and  1870. 
Some  of  these  letters  appeared  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  last  year.  In  republishing 
these  letters  in  volume  form  Dr.  Hdl  writes  : 

"  Though  the  editor  of  the  American  m.aga- 
zine  was  Hberal  in  the  space  which  he  allowed 
me,  nevertheless  iu  my  former  papers  it  was 
only  a  selection,  though  a  large  selection,  that 
I  was  able  to  give.  In  reading  through  the 
original  letters  a  second  time  this  summer  I 
was  surprised  to  find  how  much  of  necessity 
had  been  omitted  that  iu  point  of  interest  was 
scarcely  inferior  to  what  had  been  inserted. 
All  these  passages  I  am  including  in  the  present 
volume,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  which 
might,  it  was  thought,  give  pain  either  to 
those  criticised  by  Rossetti  or  to  their  surviving 
friends.  Were  I,  however,  to  print  all  that  he 
wrote  little  fault  coidd  be  found  with  it  on  the 
score  of  severity.     In  these  letters,  at  all  events. 


the  writer  was  not  often  harsh  in  his  judgment 
of  his  fellow-men." 

The  book  is  handsomely  produced,  and  is 
embellished  with  about  a  dozen  illustrations, 
mostly  portraits  and  designs  pertinent  to 
the  Letters. 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang  adds  another  volume 
to  his  nursery  series.  It  is  TJif  2^urserii 
Rhyme  Bool;,  and,  of  course,  it  has  a 
jjreface.     Mr.  Lang  begins  it  thus  : 

"To  read  the  old  Nursery  Rhymes  brings 
back  queer  lost  memories  uf  a  man's  own 
childhood.  One  seems  to  see  the  loose,  floppy 
picture-books  of  long  ago,  with  their  boldly 
coloured  pictures.  The  books  were  tattered  and 
worn,  and  my  first  Hbrary  consisted  of  a  wooden 
box  of  these  volumes.  And  I  can  remember 
being  imprisoned  for  some  crime  in  the  closet 
where  the  box  was,  and  how  my  gaolers  found 
me,  happy  and  impenitent,  sitting  on  the  box, 
with  its  contents  all  round  me,  reading. 

There  was  'Who  Killed  Cock  Robin?' 
which  I  knew  by  heart  before  I  could  read, 
and  I  learned  to  read  (entirely  '  without  tears') 
by  picking  out  the  letters  in  the  familiar  words. 
I  remember  the  lark  dressed  as  a  clerk,  but 
what  a  clerk  might  be  I  did  not  ask. 
Other  children,  who  are  little  now,  will  read 
this  book,  aud  remember  it  well  when  they 
have  forgotten  a  great  deal  of  history  and 
geography.  We  do  not  know  what  poets 
wrote  the  old  Nursery  Rhymes,  but  certainly 
some  of  them  were  written  down,  or  eveu  printed, 
three  hundred  years  ago.  Grandmothers  have 
sung  them  to  their  grandchildren,  and  they 
again  to  theirs,  for  many  centuries.  In  Scot- 
land au  old  fellow  will  take  a  child  on  his  knc- 
for  a  ride,  and  sing  : 

'  This  is  the  way  the  ladies  ride, 
Jimj)  and  sma'  ' 
— -smooth  ride,  then  a  rough  trot : 

'  This  is  the  way  the  cadgers  ride, 
Creels  and  a'.' 
Such  songs  are  sometimes  not  printed,  but  they 
are  never  forgotten." 

Mr.  Lang  then  launches  into  pleasant 
explanations  of  the  characters  mentioned  in 
the  rh^Tues,  telling  his  young  readers  who 
Old  King  Cole  was  ;  who  Simple  Simon  was 
not  (he  was  not,  it  seems,  Simon  Eraser,  of 
Lovat — "that  Simon  was  not  simple"); 
who  Tom  the  Piper's  Son  was,  and  Bessy 
Bell  and  Mary  Gray.  The  book  is  charm- 
ingly produced,  and  is  fuU  of  clever  pen- 
and-ink  drawings  by  Mr.  L.  Leslie  Brooke. 
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C0EEE8P0NDENCE. 

French  Critics. 
St.  Margaret's  Lodge,  Kilbiim  :  Nov.  29. 

"J.  C."  is  quite  right  in  his  letter,  dated 
November  121,  from  Paris. 

Sardou,  Sully  -  Prudhomme,  and  Fran(;ois 
Coppee  "  would  be  quite  as  much  astonishe'1, 
as  they  would  surely  thank  me,"  for  the  title 
of  critic ;  and  thoy  would  not  thank  me  at  all. 

The  dogmatic  statements  made  in  other 
IJortious  of  "  .J.  G.'s"  letter  I  shall  not  notice, 
but  I  fancy  that  others  besides  myself  will 
not  entirely  agree  with  him.  "  J.  C,"  I  fear, 
has  a  very  much  more  limited  conception  of 
what  a  critic  really  is  than  I  have ;  and  from 
his  own  point  of  view,  no  doubt,  he  is  right  in 
saying  Jules  Lemaitre  and  2\jaatole  France  are 
the  only  two  great  critics  in  the  "  Academic 
Franraise  "  ;  but  I  do  not  agree  with  him,  and  I 
am  not  alone  in  thinking  ' '  Rabagas ' '  and 
"Daniel  Eochate  "  perfect  specimens  of  criti- 
cism of  their  kind. 

For  criticisms  of  men  and  things  from  the 
pens  of  Sully-Pudhomme  and  Francois  Coppee, 
I  can  only  refer  "  J.  C."  to  the  daily  papers 
of  Paris,  where  he  will  surely  find  some  at 
least  twice  a  week. 

JOHX  E.  Yerbuey. 


"  A  Poetic  Coixcidexce." 

London :  Nov.  29. 
Since  you  have  accorded  the  information  it 
was  as  much  the  purpose  of  my  communication 
headed  as  above  to  evoke,  as  it  was  to  announce 
a  discovery,  you  will,  perhaps,  allow  me  to  say, 
with  respect  to  the  last  sentence  of  the  appended 
note  to  my  letter — viz.,  "that  '  Shou  Camp- 
bell '  has  been  received  as  an  original  effort  in 
many  quarters,"  that  allusion  was  made  to 
Mr.  Mackenzie's  lines  in  the  British  Weekly  in 
January,  1894,  in  the  following  terms:  "This 
week  I  [unquestionably  Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll] 
am  in  the  happy  position  to  be  able  to  present 
you  with  a  perfect  gem — the  best  verses,  I 
think,  ever  written  by  an  Aberdeen  student, 
George  MacDonald  always  excepted.  I  found 
it  in  a  little  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Rosemary," 
of  which  a  hundred  copies  were  printed  at 
Christmas."  At  a  later  date  Mr.  Morrison 
Davidson  bestowed,  in  another  place,  an  equally 
high  eulogy  on  the  "  uniquely  graphic,  grimly 
pathetic  hues,"  as  he  termed  tht-m,  of  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie. Neither  Dr.  Nicoll  nor  Mr.  Morrison 
Davidson,  however,  made  any  allusion  to  the 
lines  being  a  parody  of  Kipling's  verses,  a 
circumstance  which  doubtless  accounts,  though 
I  do  not  excuse  my  ignorance  on  this  ground, 
for  "  Shon  Campbell "  being  accepted  in  some 
quarters  as  an  "  original  effort." 

J.  G. 


Threatened  Vandalism  at  Hampstead. 
Hampstead:  Nov.  27. 

This  northern  suburb  seems  fated  to  en- 
counter more  than  its  just  share  of  diificulties 
in  a  laudable  effort  to  preserve  the  many 
literary  landmarks  iu  which  the  parish  abounds. 
For  example,  it  was  hoped  that  the  wide  pro- 
test aroused  by  the  contemplated  demolition  of 
Church-row  had  effectually  stayed  the  irreverent 
hand  of  the  despoiler.  From  a  paragraph  in  a 
contemporary,  the  attack  upon  our  unique  and 
treasured  Row  has  been  by  no  means  aban- 
doned. We  are  informed  that  "old  houses 
associated  with  the  careers  of  men  like  Johnson 
and  Arbuthnot  are  to  disappear,  and  flats  are  to 
be  erected  in  their  place."  After  which  we  are 
invited  to  accept  such  cold  comfort  as  we  may 
from  an  assurance  how  the  original  design  of 


the  buildings  has  been  altered  to  one  "  more  in 
harmony  with  the  historic  locality." 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  any  "  har- 
mony "  of  elevation  which  the  subtlest  archi- 
tect can  devise  will  ever  accord  with  those 
delightful  structures  which,  let  it  be  well  borne 
in  mind,  have  not  reached  their  period  of  decay. 
Is  it  too  late  for  a  final  attempt  to  save  this 
spot  ?  Or  must  healthy  sentiment  own  itself 
routed  by  the  speculative  builder  with  his  cry 
of  "  flats,  flats,  flats,"  effacing,  disturbing  on 
all  sides  in  a  hitherto,  alas  '  triumphant  march  't 
Trusts,  vestries,  private  enterprise,  all  seem 
powerless  to  intervene.  The  horizon  looks 
gloomy,  and  we  northern  dwellers  are  sad  in 
consequence. 

Nor  is  this  our  only  trial.  The  house  now 
known  as  Lawn  Bank,  on  the  south  side  of 
John- street,  Downshire  Hill,  where,  as  a  tablet 
testifies,  poor,  imappreciated  Keats  Hved  for 
awhile  with  his  friend,  Charles  Brown,  is,  it  is 
rumoured,  also  marked  for  destruction,  along 
with  its  neighbour,  Wentworth  House.  Of 
course  the  same  demon,  Flats,  would  be  again 
answerable  for  any  sacrilege  inflicted  upon  this 
coveted  space.  Haopily,  a  local  newspaper, 
most  reliable  as  to  its  topography,  states  em- 
phatically that  such  a  dismal  report  is  ground- 
less. May  this,  indeed,  be  so.  There  is  pro- 
spective pain  in  the  bare  thought  of  finding 
some  cherished  medallions  reinstated  upon  the 
walls  of — a  flat ! 

Cecil  Clark. 


BOOK  REVIEWS  REVIEWED. 

"Last  Studies."  It  seems  to  be  generally  ad- 
By  Hubert     mitted  that  this  volume  makes 

Crackantborpe.     ,  .i        i  i  •  i  i 

clear   the    loss    wJiich    moderu 

literature  suffered  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
Crackanthorpe.  The  Standard,  eominenting 
on  Mr.  Henry  James's  introduction  to  the 
volume,  saj's  that  these  "studies"  show 
that 

"  Mr.  Crackanthorpe  was  slowly  broadening 
down  to  a  cooler  and  more  catholic  survey  of  a 
world  which,  after  all,  is  only  three  parts 
grimy,  and  in  which  there  is  still  room  for  a 
Httle  healthy  laughter,  a  few  simple  ti-ars.  and 
enough  romance  to  keep  the  records  of  Vine- 
street  out  of  sight.  Mr.  Henry  James,  in  a 
task  of  dehcacy,  has  acquitted  himself  with 
great  tact.  He  is  puzzled,  as  everyone  must 
have  been  puzzled,  to  account  for  what  he  dis- 
creetly calls  in  Mr.  Crackanthorpe's  work  '  the 
juvenihty  of  his  candour.  .  .  .  Unfortunately, 
the  test  of  an  artist  must  remain  one  of  act 
rather  than  of  intention.  It  may  be  true  that 
Mr.  Crackanthorpe  had  '  an  almost  precocious 
gUmpse  of  the  charm  of  the  technical  problem '  ; 
he  had  a  literary  sense,  it  is  clear  ;  an  impossible 
subject  may  have  appealed  to  him  by  its  very 
impossibilit}'.  If  his  publication  had  been  less 
precocious  than  his  glunpse  it  would  have  been 
better  for  him,  for  Mr.  James,  and  for  us. 
These  Last  Studies,  however,  are,  as  we  have 
already  hinted,  saner  and  better  work  than 
Wreckage." 

The  Scotsman's  critic,  in  a  short  notice, 
writes : 

"  These  themes  are  treated  as  near  as  may  be 
in  the  manner  of  De  Maupassant.  Mr.  James 
hits  the  keynote  of  theoi  all  when  he  uses  the 
phrase,  '  an  excellent  felicity  of  dreariness.'  Men 
who  want  to  be  cheered  by  a  book  must  needs 
take  up  with  some  other  author,  yet  no  one 
coidd  read  works  so  well  observed,  so  frankljr 
written,  and  so  accomphshed  in  the  more 
modern  arts  of  Hterature,  without  being  moved 
by  admiration  and  regret." 
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Tte  Athenceum  notes  carefully  Mr.  Crack- 
antliorpe's  method : 

"It  seems  but  a  short  time  ago  that  we 
welcomed  his  first  remarkable  Uttle  book, 
Wreckage,  and  though  he  has  never  surpassed 
the  best  things  in  that  volume,  these  three 
stories  show  no  diminution  in  his  special  power. 
As  Mr.  Henry  James  notices  in  his  essay, 
Crackanthorpe  seems  to  have  found  a  peculiar 
delight  in  fixing  on  a  sordid  or  commonplace 
incident  and  drawing  out  of  it  the  interest  to 
be  found  in  its  exhibition  of  humanity.  He 
never  in  his  most  successfid  stories — of  which 
'  Ti'evor  Perkins '  in  this  volume  is  certainly 
one — cared  to  put  a  whole  hfe  into  the  glare  of 
daylight,  but  was  content  to  send  a  momentary 
flashlight,  as  it  were,  on  one  incident  of  it,  and 
so  suggest  what  the  whole  life  would  be  like. 
In  'Trevor  Perkins,'  for  example,  little  more 
is  vouchsafed  than  a  bare  conversation  one 
evening  in  the  park  between  a  City  clerk  and  a 
waiting-girl  of  a  cheap  coffee-house.  But  from 
this  one  conversation  the  whole  tragedy  of  his 
life  and  the  emptiness  of  hers  are  suggested  in 
a  far  more  effective  way  than  if  their  whole 
lives  had  been  duly  chronicled." 

"  Finally,"  says  Literature,  in  a  review  of 
jfenerous  length,  "  the  real  achievement  of 
Hubert  Crackanthorpe  is  in  having  built  so 
well  that,  dispite  liis  too  early  removal  from 
among  us,  we  realise  that  we  lost  a  notable, 
possibly  an  eminent,  writer." 


., „  .       „    "To    the    professional     local 

By    "      colourist,"    says   the   Saturdaij 

p.  Marion      Jtevietv,    "  a    plot    is    an    un- 

Urawiord.  i      i  .  i     •      • 

toward  thing,  and  it  is  with 
detail  that  he  charms."  While  heartily 
praising  Mr.  Crawford's  book,  this  critic 
says : 

"  It  has  been  eas)-  to  scrape  away  enough 
local  colour  to  lay  bare  the  beauties  and  defects 
of  Mr.  Crawfoid's  work,  but  what  shall  we  say 
of  the  local  colour  itself  ?  How  the  peasants 
talk,  what  they  eat,  the  colour  of  the  melons 
they  only  sell  to  touiists,  the  shape  of  the 
knives  ■n-ith  which  they  kill  each  other,  are  all 
here.  The  Aspiuall  of  hterature,  Mr.  Crawford 
blithely  attempts  to  combine  the  art  of  the 
novelist  with  the  functions  of  the  gazetteer. 
We  feel  as  we  gaze  upon  his  glowing  palette 
that  a  story  is  superfluous.  Eather,  in  the 
search  for  a  medium,  let  him  become  a  pasteUist 
of  the  Glasgow  school,  or,  at  least,  confine  his 
ardours  to  the  writing  of  '  impressions.'  " 

And  Mr.  W.  L.  Courtnej',  writing  in  the 
iJaih/  Chronicle,  has  the  same  thought,  when 
he  writes  :  "It  is,  indeed,  abundantly  clear 
that  Mr.  Crawford  does  not  always  carry 
through  his  highly-coloured  romance  with 
quite  80  sure  a  hand  as  he  manages  the 
analysis  of  some  of  his  characters,  and 
the  pictures  which  he  draws  for  us  of  Italian 
life." 

Ltteralurc  awards  high  praise  both  to  the 
story  and  the  executiou  : 

"  Those  who  wish  for  excitement  will  find  it 
in  abundance ;  but  there  is  another  class  of 
readers  who  will  be  pleased  also — namely,  those 
who  tiud  enjoyment  not  so  much  in  the  tale  as 
in  the  telling.  Their  interest  in  the  plot  may 
be  languid,  especially  after  a  reference  to  the 
last  page  of  the  book,  and  they  may  not  greatly 
care  whether  the  Pagliuca  kill  the  Saracinesca 
or  vice  versa.  They  will,  however,  reUsh  Mr. 
Crawford's  style  and  his  grave  narrative,  which, 
being  wholly  without  an  element  of  comedy, 
gains  immensely  in  plausibility." 


This  critic  makes  the  following  interesting 
minor  observations  on  Mr.  Crawford's 
execution  : 

' '  A  single  comic  incident  or  personage  would 
have  ruined  the  whole.  As  things  are,  these 
solemn  Komans  and  these  treacherous  Sicihans 
form  a  gallery  of  hving  portraits,  and  one  feels 
that  their  adventures  either  are  true  or  might 
easily  be  so.  And  sometimes  one  com3s  across 
httle  observations  which  show  the  author's 
careful  study  of  human  nature  :  '  A  woman's 
faculty  for  finding  out  that  a  man  has  a  secret 
of  some  sort  is  generally  far  beyond  her  capacity 
for  discovering  what  that  secret  is.'  That  is 
true  enough.  We  quote  it  only  to  show — 
perhaps  superfluously— that  there  is  sense  and 
philosophy,  besides  dramatic  art,  in  Mr.  Craw- 
ford's work." 


A  Short  Hisiorj-    Eefekbing  to  the  scope  of  this 
ot  Modem        ^aoo\  the  Times  remarks  that 

English  Literature.    . ,    .  .  «  , ,       ,    .  ,        „ 

By  Edmund       it  IS  a  Sign  01  the  triumph  or 

Goase.  ^j^g  antiquarian  that  the  term 

"modern"  should  be  assigned  to  literature 

which  begins  as  far  back  as  Chaucer.     Of 

Mr.  Gosse's  performance, 

' '  it  may  be  said  at  once  that  this  is  Mr.  Gosse's 
most  ambitious  book,  and  probably  his  best. 
It  bears  on  every  page  the  traces,  if  not  of  that 
degree  of  accurate  research  which  some  of  his 
exacting  critics  have  asked  for  and  missed  in 
his  writings,  at  all  events  of  wide  reading,  of  a 
genuine  love  for  his  subject,  and  of  a  lively 
critical  intelligence." 

Concluding  a  very  favourable  review  the 
Times  critic  remarks : 

"  We  like  him  less,  as  was  perhaps  inevitable, 
when  he  comes  down  to  recent  times  ;  we  think 
that  he  is  too  patronising  to  Macaulay,  too 
scornful  towards  Carlyle  ;  that  he  overshoots 
the  mark  in  speaking  of  Shirley  as  '  a 
stupendous  book,'  and  that  some  of  his 
estimates  of  quite  modern  writers,  such  as  J.  E. 
Green,  are  wrong." 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  gives  Mr.Gosse  credit 
for  "a  somewhat  dilettante  but  extensive 
knowledge  of  our  post-mediasval  poetry, 
particularl}'  of  our  minor  poetry,  and  of 
what  is  ordinarily  comprised  under  the  title 
of  belles  lettre'T  AVith  Mr.  Gosse's  treat- 
ment of  serious  writers  such  as  Hobbes, 
Bacon,  and  Hooker,  this  reviewer  is  by  no 
means  pleased  ;  he  writes  : 

"Nothing  could  be  more  inadequate  and 
often  misleai-Ung  than  the  accounts  given  of  the 
historians,  theologians,  philosophers,  and  critics, 
many  of  whom — nay,  whole  schools  of  whom — 
are  not  noticed  at  all.  Sidney's  epoch-making 
little  treatise  is  dismissed  in  four  Unes.  Ben 
Jonson's  Discoeeries  are  not  even  mentioned 
.  .  .  In  conclusion — for  we  have  not  space  to 
enter  into  further  details — we  must  do  Mr. 
Gosse  the  justice  to  say  that  he  has  produced 
with  some  skill  what  many  will  no  doubt  find  a 
readable  book,  but  he  has  undertaken  a  task 
much,  and  verj'  much,  beyond  his  powers." 

The  Baili/  Kews  thinks  that  Mr.  Gosse's 
vision  is  clear  only  when  applied  to  poetry 
and  belles  letlns  ;  and 

"  even  within  these  restricted  hmits  there  are 
some  noteworthy  omissions.  Perhaps  the  most 
remaikable  is  the  almost  total  absence  of  any 
reference  to  the  dramatic  hterature  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Of  Gold- 
smith it  is,  indeed,  observed  that  '  as  a  dramatist 
he  succeeded  brilliantly  in  an  age  of  failures  ' ; 
but  of  the  author  of  '  Th«  Eivals '  and  ■  The 
School  for  Scandal ' — comedies  which  still  hold 


the  stage,  after  considerably  more  than  a 
century's  existence  —  we  have  not  foimd  a 
mention." 

The  Saturday  Review  is  glad  to  overlook 
minor  faidts.     It  says  : 

"  It  is  difficult  to  be  too  thankful  to  a  historian 
who,  at  all  events,  judges  everj'thing  from  the 
strictly  hterary  point  of  view  (even  if  at  times 
it  may  seem  to  us  that  his  conception  of  htera- 
ture has  its  limitations  of  temperament),  to 
whom  the  word  history  really  means  a  tracing 
of  the  continuous  hfe  of  hterature,  not  a  col- 
lection of  little  essays  on  individual  writers,  and 
to  whom  the  historian  himself  is  a  person  to  be 
kept  rigorously  out  of  sight." 


G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS'  BOOKS. 

NIPPUR;  or,  Explorations  and  Ad- 
ventures on  the  Euphrates.  The  Narrative  ot  the- 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Expedition  to  Babylonia  in 
the  Years  1880-1890.  By  JOHN  P0NNETT  PETERS, 
Ph.D.,  D.Sc,  D.D.,  Director  of  the  Expedition.  Fully^ 
Illustrated.     2  vols.,  8vo,  cloth,  25s. 

THE    DUNGEONS   of  OLD    PARIS. 

Being  the  btory  and  Romance  of  the  Most  Celebrated 
PrinoDB  of  tbe  Monarchy  and  the  Revolution.  Qy 
TIGHK  HOPKINS.  lUu&trated.  Demy  8to,  cloth 
extra,  "».  bd. 

RELIGIONS     of     PRIMITIVE 

PEOPLHS.  BeinK  the  Second  Series  ot  American 
Lectures  on  the  Hisiory  ot  Eeligions,  1896-1887  By 
DANIEL  G.  BRINTON,  M.A.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  D.Sc, 
Professor  of  Arctia'Olo^y  and  liinguiatics  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  (Uniform  with  Rhya- Davids.* 
"Buddhism.")    8vo,  cloth,  Os. 

JOHN  MARMADUKE :  a  Romance  of 

the  English  Invasion  ot  Ireland  in  1B19.  By  SAMUEI. 
HARDEN  CHURCH,  Author  of  "Life  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well.'*   Illustrated.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

THE    LITERARY    HISTORY   of  the 

AMERICAN  REVOLUTION.  Uy  MOSES  CUlT 
TYLER,  Professor  of  American  History  in  Coruell 
University  and  Author  of  *'A  History  of  Amsrican 
Literature  duriu*^  the  Colonial  Time,"  ic.  '1  vols., 
8vo.  cloth,  25s, 

ASTORIA;  or,  Anecdotes  of  an  Enter- 
prise Beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains.  By  WASHtNG- 
TUN  IRVING.  Tacoma  Edition.  2  vols.,  large  8vo,. 
beautifully  priuted  aud  bound,  cloth  extra,  gilt  tops, 
2o!i.  net. 

ROBERT    BURNS.     The    Ayrshire 

Homes  and  Hauntsof  Burns.  By  HENRY  C.  SHKLLEY. 
With  25  Illustrations  by  the  Author;  and  a  Portrait, 
lijmo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

LITERARY      MOVEMENT     in 

FRAN(;K  DURING  the  XlXth  CENTURY.  Uy 
GEORGES  PBLLISSIER.  Translated  by  ANNE  G. 
BRINTON.     8V0,  cloth,  13s.  6d. 

"HEROES  of  t He  NATIONS."    Edited 

by  EVELYN  ABBOTT,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  BalUol  College, 
Oxford.  Illustrated  with  Full-Page  Plates  and  Maps. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s.;  pri/.e  edition,  cloth  extra,  gilt 

21.— ULYSS^ES   S.   GRANT  and  the  MAINTENANCE  of 

AMERICAN  nationality:,  1823-1885.     By  W.   C. 

CHURCH,  Lieut.-Col.  U.S.A. 
23.— ROBERT      E.     LEE    and     the     SOUTHERN    CON- 

FEDKRACy,  1H07-18;0.    By  HENRY  ALEXANDER 

WHIl'K,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

A,  ic  Illustrated  Catalogue  now  ready. 
24,  Bedfokd  Stkeei,   Steabd,  Lonbom ;  ABD  Nbw  Yoke. 


Now  reudy  for  DECEMBEK,  prite  ixl. 

THE     EXPOSITORY     TIMES. 

Edited  by  JAS.  HASTINGS,  D.D. 
Contents  include— Editor's  Notes  of  Ilecent  Exposition— Articles, 
and  OoDtributiona  by  Canon  DRivtri,  Cauou  CutVNf,  Professors  A.  B. 
Davidson,  S.  I>.  F.  Salmond,  E.  Nestlk,  Itev.  J.  Wells,  D.D.— The 
New  Dictionary  of  tbe  Bible— At  the  Literary  Table — The  Great  Text 
Commontary— The  E.T.  Guild  of  Bible  Sludy,  &c. 

Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  CLARK,  aS,  George  Street; 
London :  Sish-kin,  MARbiiALL,  JIasulton,  Kent  &  Co.,  Ld. 


EPPS'S     COCOA. 

EXTBACTS  rUOM  A  LeCIUKE  ON  '  FoODS  AND  THEIB  VaLUE.S,* 

bvDb.  Andkew  Wilson,  F.R.S.E.,  So.-"  If  any  motives— 
lirst,  of  due  regard  for  liealtb,  aud  second,  of  getting  full 
food-value  fi.r  money  expended— can  be  said  to  weigh  with 
Us  in  choosing  our  foods,  then  I  say  that  Cocoa  (EiJiis's 
being  the  most  nutritious)  should  be  made  to  replace  tea  and 
coffee  without  hesita  ion.  Cocoa  is  a  food  ;  tea  aud  coffee 
are  not  foods.  This  is  the  whole  science  of  the  matter  lu 
a  nutshell,  and  ha  who  raus  may  read  the  obvious  moral  ot 
the  story." 
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MESSRS.    METHUEN'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

THREE    CHRISTMAS    BOOKS. 
The  WALLYPUG  in  LONDON.     By  G.  E,  Farrow,  Author  of  "  The  Wallypug 

of  Why."     With  numerous  Illustrations  hy  Alan  Wright      Crown  8vn,  3s.  6d. 


A  Jul.tilee  extravd^^anza 


NUKSERY   BHYMES.      With    many    Coloured   Pictures.      By  F.  D.  Bedford. 

Super-royal  8vo,  5s. 
"  Its  pictures  j^ive  it  an  exceptional  attractiveuess." — Scotsman. 
"  Beautifully  coloureil  pictures." — Pali  Mail  Gazette.  "  The  art  is  of  the  newest." — Spectator. 

A  BOOK   of  CHRISTMAS   VERSE.     Edited   by   H.    C.   Beeching,   M.A.,   and 

illustrated  by  "Walter  Crane.     Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  5s. 
"  An  anthology  which,  from  its  unity  of  aim  and  high  poetic  excellence,  has  a  better  right  to  exist  than  most  of  its  fellows." — Guardian. 


NEW    NOVELS. 

LOCHINVAR.     By  S.  E.  Crockett.      lUustrated,   and  with  a 

Coloured  Map,    Large  crowu  8vo,  6s. 
"  Full  of  gallantry  and  pathos,  of  the  clash  of  arms,  and  brightened  by  episodes  of 

humour  and  love Mr.  Crockett  has  never  written  a  stronger  or  better  book.   An  entjrots- 

ing  and  fascinating  story.    The  love-story  alone  is  enough  to  make  the  hook  delightful." 

Weslmiiisfer  Gazette. 
"Always  bright  and  full  of  stir  and  movement."— i)ai77/  Telegraph. 
•*  A  stirring  romaace  of  tremendous  adventure." — Graphic. 

The    POMP    of  the    LAVILETTES.      By  Gilbert  Pakker. 

Crown  8vo,  -'is.  6d,  |  Second  Edition. 

•*  We  would  not  wit^h  for  a  better-told  romance."  —  Westminster  Gazette. 

"Living,  breathing  romance,  genuine  aad  unforced  p^ithos,  and  a  deeper  and  more 
subtlg  knowledge  of  human  nature  than  Mr.  Parker  has  ever  displayed  before.  It  is,  ia  a 
word,  the  work  of  a  true  artist." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

A     PASSIONATE     PILGRIM.       By      eecy   White. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

BYEWAYS.      By  Egbert  Hichexs,  Author  of   '^Mames,"   &c. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

A   DAUGHTER    of    STRIFE.      By  Jane  Helen  Flndlater, 

Author  of  '*  The  Green  Graves  of  Balgowrie,"  &c.     Crown  8vo,  6s.  i 

*'  The  construction  of  the  plot  is  close  and  skilful,  and  shows  no  weak  points.    A  story  i 

of  strong  human  interest,"— ^Sco^AVwan.  I 

*'  It  has  a  sweet  flavour  of  olden  days  delica'  ely  conveyed.** — Manchester  Guardian.       \ 

OVER   the    HILLS.     By  Mary  Findlater.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 


A  CREEL  of  IRISH  STORIES.     By  Ja.xe  Barlow,  Author 

of  "  Irish  IdyUs."     Crown  bvo,  6s. 
•*  Frequent  humour  brightens  the  shadows." — Daili/  Mail. 
**  Vivid  and  singularly  real." — Scotsman. 
"Cleverly  written,  bright,  and  fall  of  happy  characterisation.'' — Weekly  Dispatch. 

The  CLASH  of  ARMS.     By  J.  Bloundelle-Burton.     Crown 

8vo,  6s.  \_S6Cond  Edition. 

''Uncommonly  attractive." — Daily  Mail. 

'*  A  well-told  story  of  manly  adventure  in  the  brave  days  of  oXd.^'—Glasgoic  Herald. 
"A  brave  story— brave  in  deed,  brave  in  wurd,  brave  in  thought."— *Si^.  James's  Gazette. 

BLADYS    of    the    STEWPONEY.      By    S.    Baring-Gould. 

Illustrated  by  F.  H.  Townsend.    Crown  8vo,  6s.  Second  Edition. 

"A  story  of  thrilling  inieJ  est." —Scotsman. 
"  A  sombre  but  powerful  Hory."— Daily  Mail. 
**  Teems  with  incident  and  adventure." — Glasgoio  Herald. 

The   LADY'S  WALK.     By  Mrs.  Oliphant.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

*'  a  story  of  exquisite  tenderneas,  of  most  delicate  fanc.v." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
"  A  very  delicate  and  charmins  story. •'—  West in' lister  Gazette. 

The    BUILDERS.      By  J.    S.   rLETCHER,  Author   of    "When 

Charles  I.  was  Kine."    Grown  8vo,  Os. 
"  Replete  with  delightful  descriptions."— rajii^i/ KkV. 
"  A  masterly  piece  of  work  and  intensely  interesting."— -VorWt  Bvitish  Mad. 

The    SINGER   of   MARLY.     By  I.  Hooper.     lUustrated  by 

W.  C.  Cooke.    Crown  Bvo,  6s. 
"  Full  of  interest  and  human  pathos."— IFe.s-<erM  Morning  News. 
"A  thoroughly  interesting  and  charming  hook."  Sussex  Daily  News, 
*'  A  good  historical  story  of  adventure." — Guardian. 

The  FALL  of  the  SPARROW, 

Crown  8vo,  68. 
"Written  with  genuine  ability."— G/a.v.'/"'c  Herald.] 
"  Refreshing  and  inspiring  "—Sussr.r  Daihi  \e'.i:s. 
*' A  powerful  novel." — Daily  Telegraplt. 

^SECRETARY   to    BAYNE,    M.P. 

Crown  8vo,  6b. 
••Sparkling,  vivacious,  adventurous." — St.  James's  Gazette. 
**  Ingenious,  amueiiig,  and  especially  smart."     "^    -»-' 


ENGLISH 

HENLEY. 


GENERAL    LITERATURE. 

and     Edited     by 


LYRICS. 

;rown  8vo,  buckri 


Selected 

,  gilt  tcip,  6s. 


W.     E. 


A   Translation    by   J.     G. 


or,    the    Great    Stone 

With  Maps,  Plans,  and  75  Illuatra- 


The    ODYSSEY   of   HOMER. 

CORDERY.     Crown  8vo,  78.  Od. 

The    HILL    of    the   GRACES  ; 

Temples  of  Tripoli.     By  H.  S.  COWPBR,  F.S.A, 
tions.     Demy  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

The  DECLINE  and  FALL  of  the  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 

By  EDWARD  GIBBON.    Edited  by  J.  B.  BURY,  M.A.    In  7  vols.,  demy  8vo,  gilt 
top,  8s.  6ii.  each  ;  crown  8vo,  6s.  each.    Vol.  IV. 

The    LIFE    of  ERNEST    RENAN.      By  Madame   Darme- 

STETER.     With  Portrait.     Crown  Svo,  Gs. 

"A  polished  gem.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  without  exaggeration  of  the  merits  of  thid 
admirable  biography." — Athciiteunt. 

"  A  tiistinguished  work  ;  a  work  whose  solid  worth  is  at  least  as  great  as  the  measure 
and  musical  beauty  of  its  form.    Interpenetrated  with  dignity  and  charm." 


THE    CHURCHMAN'S    LIBRARY. 

Edited  by  J.  H.  BURN,  B.D 
Vol.  I. 

The   BEGINNINGS   of    ENGLISH   CHRISTIANITY. 

By  W.  E.  COLLINS,  M.A.     Witli  Map.     Crown  8vo,  33.  6d. 

A   PRIMER    of    the    BIBLE.      By  W.  H.   Bennett,   M.A. 

Crown  8vo,  2s.  Od. 
"  Scholarly,  clear,  interesting.'* — Scotsman. 
**  The  cream  of  many  a  ponderous  and  erudite  vol\imG." —Globe. 


By  M.  C.   Balfour. 


By   W.   Pett    Eidge. 


-IForld. 


JOHN  DONNE. 

Crown  8vo,  3a.  6d. 


By  Augustus  Jessopp,  D.D.     With  Portrait. 

[Leaders  of  Religion. 


LIGHT  and  LEAVEN  :   Historical  and  Social  Sermons. 

By  the  Rev.   HENSLEY  HENSON,  M.A.,   Follow  of  All  Souls',  Incumbent  of  St. 
Mary's  Hospital,  Ilford.    Crowu  8vo,  Os. 

A  HISTORY  of  BRITISH   COLONIAL  POLICY.     By 

H.  E.  EGERTON,  M.A.     Demy  8vo,  12s.  6d. 

OLD  HARROW  DAYS.      By  J.   G.  Cotton  Minchin.      With 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  5s. 
A  volume  of  reminiscences  which  will  be  interesting  to  old  Harrovians  and  to  many  of 
the  general  public. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  of  the  ROYAL  NAVY,  from  Early 

Times  to  16.53.     By  DAVID  HAN  NAY.     Demy  Svo,  7s,  Od. 

The  STORY  of  the  BRITISH  ARMY.     By  Lieut.-Cokmel 

cooper  king,  of  the  Staff  College,  Camberley.    Illustrated.    Demy  Svo,  78.  Od. 

VOCES     ACADEMICS.       By   C.   Grant  Eobertson,   M.A., 

Fellow  of  All  Souls',  Oxford.    With  Frontispiece.    Pott  8vo,  3s.  Od. 

A    PRIMER    of    WORDSWORTH.       By   Laurie    M.agnus. 

Crown  Svo,  2s.  6d. 
*' A  valuable  contribution  to  Wordsworthian  MtQrBXxii'Q."— Literature. 

RAILWAY^NATIONALISATION.    By  O^m^^t^Edwa^s. 


MESSRS.  METUUEN'S  NEW  CATALOGUE  and  BOOK  GAZETTE  sent  to  any 

METHUEN  &  CO.,  a6,  Essex  Street,  Strand,   W.C. 
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FROM  W.THACKER&CO/S  LIST. 

JUST    PUBLISEED 

Mr.  Keene's  very  Sueeessful  Book. 

A  SERVANT  OF  "JOHN  COMPANI" 

(The  ITon.  East  India  Company).  Being  the 
KecoUections  of  an  Indian  Official,  l>y  H.  G. 
KEENE,  C.I.E.,  Hon.  M.A.,  Anthor  of 
"Sketches  in  Indian  Ink,"  &c.  With  Portrait 
of  the  Author,  and  Illustrated  by  W.  SIMPSON, 
from  the  Author's  Sketches.  Demy  8vo,  cloth, 
gilt  top,  12s. 

SOME    PRESS    OPINIONS. 


"Mr.  KeeDe  has  written  ;m  instnictivo 
are  often  inetructive,  sometimes  iuspiring, 
Mr.  Keene  is  not  dull.  This  l.'ook  prest^n 
life.     It  is  the  genial  record  of  i 


have  been  lient  > 

"He  has  wriUfu'a  very  readalile  book.    It  is  full  of  auerJotes, 
'originalandseleLtecl'....TIiereisno  end  to  the  good  things  in  Mr. 


The  hook  will  he 
vnluahU  in  time  to  come,  as  it  "w  at  once,  for  its  piciures  of  the  change 
wmtght  ttpon  Iruiian  administration  during  the  Queen's  reiff-a." 

ToRRt-eiRK  Daii.v  Post. 
"But  it  is  unfair  to  retail  Mr.  Keene's  plums.    Our  readers  will 
find  plenty  more  in  his  pages,  together  with  a  curious  account  of 


duelllDgin  India; 


^ Bof  his  successful  defence  of  his  district 

f  Dehra  Dun  aitainst  the  mutineers,  anil  his  courageous  issue  of 
paper  money;  and  numerous  interesting  details  of  life  and  mauuers 
in  India  under  the  old  and  the  new  regime."— 5a(«)-rfo|/  Revietv. 

A  NEW  WORK  ON  TACTICS. 

TACTICS :    as    Applied   to    Schemes. 

Ey  Major  .1,  SHEHSTON,  D.S.O.  P.SX'.  (Rifle  Brigade),  with 
an  Appendix  containing  "Solutions  to  some  Tactical  Schemes" 
by  Capt.  L.  J.  SHAl'WiiLL.  P.S.C.  (Suffolk  Regiment),  D.AA.G. 
for  Instruction.  Second  Edition.  Uevised  and  Enlarged,  with 
7  Maps.     Demy  8vo,  i)3. 

A  NEW  WORK  ON  BRITISH  STOOK. 

THE    BEST    BREEDS    of    BRITISH 

STOCK  :  ;i  I'mcti^'iil  Guide  fur  Farmers  ;md  Owners  of  Live-Stnck 
in  England  and  the  Colonies.  By  Professors  J.  P.  SHELDON  (late 
Special  Commissioner  of  the  Canadian  Government),  and  JAMES 
LONG.  Author  of  "  British  Dairy- Farming."  Edited  by  JuHN 
WATSON,  P.L.8.  Medium  Svo,  boards,  2s.  lid. 
A  useful  and  safe  guide,  written  by  well-known  autiiorities  who  are 
men  of  science  and  practical  farmers. 


CAPT.  HAYES'  BOOKS  ON  HORSES. 

POINTS  of  the   HORSE :   a  Treatise 


.Hvu.  elulli,  gilt  top,  :t-ls, 

VETERINARY   NOTES   for   HORSE 

OWNERS       An    Illustrated  Manual    < 
Surgery,  written  in  simple  language. 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  buckram,  IDs. 
Ib  revised  throughout,  considerably  enlaiged,  and  incorporates  the 
substance  of  the  Author's  "  Soundness  and  A  ge  of  Horses." 

ILLUSTRATED    HORSEBREAKING : 

A    li. -.  Ill  11.  r,    r,,   11, .    Alt  ..I    L-Miij^    II. Li-   i: 1    51.iui,|.rs  iinil 

.M.  i.ll.-      .-..    i.i  i:.lilh.ii       lii.|..u..l  h. ,  j)>. 

Till, 1:  I,  1.  1...  II  .i.tir.lj.  I.    .win.  II,  II.,    I,i.tt,-ii.ri->s  .U.ul.k-a. 

HIlil  7~>  rii.l.iirnilihb  adih.il 

TRAINING    and  HORSE    MANAGE- 

MENT  IN  INDIA      A  cunii.l.ti.  Cui.l..  for  Amateur  Ilorseimu  or 
\  ctiriiiiir}  Surgi-oun.     Fiftli  EJjtiou.    7s.  UJ. 

RIDING:    on    the    Flat    and    Across 

(■i.imtrv.     A  GuiJu  to  PrHCtjoal  Horsemanship,    Tliinl   Edition. 
IllutlrateJ.     10»-fiJ.  

THE    HORSEWOMAN:    a    Practical 

lliihl,.  t.i  Siile  Si„l,ll„   KiiliuK.        By  Mrs.    HAYES.      E.liloil  hv 
(■ai.taiii  HAVES-     Illustrated.     108.  lid. 

MODERN   POLO.     By   E.    D.   MiUer, 


•3"  /mpor(aji(  In  Ike  ^fcdic.a^  and  Vcterinarj/  Profensi'mn. 

INFECTIVE  DISEASES  of  ANIMALS. 


WALTER  SCOTT'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


THE  SCOTT  LIBRARY. 

Crown  8vo,  pilt  top,  cloth  eleD:ant,  price  la.  6d. 
NEW    VOLUMES    NOW    READV. 

EENAN'S  LIFE  of  JESUS.    Trans- 

lated,     with     an     Introduction,     by     AS  ILLIAM    G. 

HUTCHISON'. 
This  is  an  entirely  new  translation  of  Renan's  work,  by 
the  translator  of  **  i'ho  Poetry  of  the  Celtic  Races,  and  other 
Studies  by  Ernest  Renan." 

CRITICISMS,  REFLECTIONS,  and 

MAXIMS  of  GOETHE.  Translated,  with  an  Introduc 
tion  and  Biographical  No  e,  by  W.  B.  RONNFELDT. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  gilt  top,  price  Is.  Gd. 

}'i^\nv  ready, 
"  Any  competent  critic  or  editor,  therefore,  who  aims  at  imparting 
to  us  a  better  understarding  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  moderns  is  a 
genuine  benefactor;  and  this  is  what  Mr.  Riiiinfeldt  has  accomplished, 
not  without  success,  in  the  present  little  toIu me."— Chronicle. 

ESSAYS  of  SCHOPENHAUEB. 

With    an 

This  is  a  collection  of  Schopenhauer's  most  representative 
Essays,  including  Authorship  and  Style^Educa  ion^  Read- 
ing and  Books— Wonien — Thinking  for  Oneself— Immor- 
tality— Religion — Metaphysics  of  Love— On  Ptiyeiognomy— 
On  Suicide—On  the  Emptiness  of  Existence,  &c. 

THE  CONTEMPaRARY  SCIENCE   SERIES. 

FOUH  IMPORTANT  NEW   VOLUMES, 

Just  issued,  and  First  Large  Edition  nearly  exhausted. 

Crown  8ro,  cloth,  price  -Js.  6d.,  with  Diagrams, 

SLEEP:    its   Physiology,  Pathology, 

Hy^ene,    and    Psvchologv.       By    Dr.    MARIE     DE 
MANACEINE  (St.  Petersburg). 
The  LANOETss.y^:  "  Written  in  a  truly  scientific  spirit." 
The  CHRONICLE  says:  "  It  is  full  of  most  interesting  hints  con- 
cerning the  cure  of  insomnia,  and  sufferers  therefrom  would  do  well 
to  try  the  simple  expedients  there  suggested  before  resorting  to  the 
use  of  any  of  tlie  so-called  hypnotics." 

The  SPECTATOR  says:  "A  most  interesting  study  of  the 
phenomena  of  sleep." 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  price  6s. 

HALLUCINATIONS  and  ILLU- 

SIONS:  a  Stud\'  of  the  Fallacies  of  Perception,     By 
EDMUND  PARISH. 
"  This  remarkable  little  volume."— Dailj/  News. 

Crown  8vo  cloth,  price  6s. 

THE   PSYCHOLOGY  of  the  EMO- 

TIONS.    By  Prof.  T.  H.  RIBOT. 
"  Prof.  Ribot'a  treatment  is  careful,  modern,  and  ade'iuate  ' 

Acadnnvj. 

Crown  8ro,  cloth,  price  Gs.     124  Illustrations. 

THE  NEW  PSYCHOLOGY.    By  K 

W.  SCRIPrURR,  Ph.D.  (Leipzig). 
"We  have  at  present  no  work  in  English  which  gives  in  so  compact 
a  form  so  comprehensive  a  view  of  the  subiect." — Livemnul  Pimt. 


V  of  the  snb}ect."~Lwerpoul  Puat. 


liAVhb,  F.KUV.^i..  Autliorof  PuiutH  of  tlie   Moreo,"  -  Vctt-riii- 
ary  Notes,"  &c  ,   Dr.  WKUHUE  NEWMAN,  D.i'.II.,  and   others. 
In  two  vols..  Medium  Svo,  12a.  6d  each  vol.,  sold  separately. 
*•*  When  completed,  the  work  raay  be  had,  two  vols,  in  one,  25s. 
— Owinp  to  the  fact  that  the  infective  diseases  of  animals  can 


nunicated  to 

;r"  -yi'  "r~ -i-oducta  is  a  Merious  question  of  pu, ^„ 

tlie  nrst  volunui  of  this  translation  will  appeal  to  the  trndiml 
lurgeons.     The  sceoud  volnmt' 


r  meat  and  milk  produ 
f\T8t  volume  of 

e  particularly  c 


A  NEjr  WORK  BY  MR.  HAVELOCK  ELLIS. 
READY    IN    A    FEW    DAYS. 

Dcmv  Svo,  cloth,  price  6s. 

AFFIRMATIONS.     By   Havelock 

ELLIS,  Author  of  "  Man  and  Woman,"  "The  Criminal," 

"  The  New  Spirit,"  &c. 
The  series  of  Essays  contained  in  this  volume  ("Nietz- 
sche," **  Casanova,'  '"  Zola,"  "  Huysmans,"  "  St.  Francis," 
and  others)  is  not  so  much  a  series  of  literary  studies  as  a 
discussion  of  questions  of  the  day  (religion,  morals,  sex, 
literature  and  morals,  "decadence,"  &c.),  with  as  much 
freedom  as  it  is  desirable  to  exercise.  It  will  be  found  that 
the  volume  is  not  a  mere  haphazard  collection  of  unrelated 
papers,  but  one  informed  with  a  distinct  and  interesting 
unity  of  object. 

THE  WORLD'S  GREAT  NOVELS. 

Lar<?e  crown  8vo,  illustrated,  price  3s.  6d,  per  Volume. 


IMPORTANT  NKW  ADDITION. 

LES    MISERABLES.       By 


Victor 


SPECIALLY  SUITABLK  AS  GIFTS 


THE    CANTERBURY    POETS. 

IN  ANTIQUE  LEATHKR  BINDING. 
A  special  selection  from  the  Volumes  of  this  Series,  issued 
in  an  Antique  Leather  Binding,  wiih  a  quaint  and  richly 
embossed  antique  pattern  (iteriod,  sixteenth  ceiitury),  with 
gilt  edges  and  ^ilt  roll.  The  selection  includes  Volumes  of 
Chaucer,  Spenser.  Shakespeare,  George  Herbert,  Cavalier 
Poets,  Herrick,  Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Coleridge,  Arnold, 
Browning,  and  others.  Complete  List  sent  free  on  applica- 
VetaHed  prospectus  on  application.  \  tion  to  the  PuhliBhers. 

London  :  W.  THACKER  &  CO.,  2,  Creed  Lane,  E.C.  London  : 

Calcutta:  THACKER.  SPINK  X  CO»  1  WALTER   SCOTT,    LIMITED,    Paternoster  Squar*^ 


MR.  JAMES  BOWDEN'S 

NEW  BOOKS. 


CLEMENT    SHORTER'S    NEW    BOOK. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  t^p,  23.  6d. 

VICTORIAN      LITERATURE: 

Sixty  Yo\rs  of   Bnoks  and    Bookmen       By    CLEMENT    K. 
SHOKTEB,  Author  of  "Charlotte  Bronto  and  her  Circle.' 
"THE  SPEAKER"says:— "Nobody  is  better  qualified  to  be  & 
biblioL'Kii.lu-r  than  Mr  Shorter." 

"THE  GliOBE"  says:— "Mr.  Shorter  iironounces  judgment 
with  learning  and  iudepeiidenoe.  It  is  wonderful  how  much  fresh- 
ness and  attractiveness  he  imparcs  to  a  theme  which  haa  been  treated 

so  often Besides  being  a  well-equipped  and  thoughtful  critic,  he  is 

a  careful  and  trustworthy  annaUst." 


cleai',  euccinct,  welLwiitten,    and  judicial    of  ^handbooks  of 

literary  reference As  interesting  as  it  is  instructive." 

"THE  FAI.I.   MAIiIi    GAZETTE"  says :—" Compact  and 

excellently  well  arranged Calculated  to  be  of  valaa,  either  as  a 

text-book  or  for  handy  reference." 


CLARK    RUSSELL'S    NEW    BOOK. 

Cruwn  8vo.  handsomely  bound,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  tnp.  Us. 

PICTURES     from     the      LIFE     of 

NELSON.    Ey  W.  CLARK    BTTSSELL,    Author    of    "The 
Wreck  of  the   'Urosvfnui-,' ■'  &c.      Wuh  PlK-t^.^intvure  from  the 
famous"  Hoppner'  Portrait,  and  8  FuU-l';igc-  Illustiations. 
LORB    CHARLES    BERESFORD    suys:  — "I    think    it    a 
spUndid  boys"  book." 

"THE  MORNING  POST"  says: —  "Mr.  Clark  Russell's 
fxp-rieu'  es  as  a  sailor  have  provided  hiin  with  that  colour  and  that 
■  ITKiiity  "f  sympatny  wliich  are  necessary  items  in  the  equipment  of 
tlio-^e  who  write  acceptably  of  theaeaaail  sailors.  It  is  not  surprising, 
tlierefoif,  that,  witn  so  splendid  a  subject  to  treat  of,  his  volume 
jiiiivea  to  )>ii  one  of  great  attractions." 

"THE  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE"  says:— "We  heartily 
welcome  Jlr  Clark  Russell's  popuUr  anecdotal '  LUe  of  Nelson." " 


JUST    I'UBLISHEn. 

Crown  Svo,  attractively  bound,  cloth  gilt,  ".i.  (>d. 

CONCERNING  TEDDY.     By  Mrs. 

MURRAY  HICKSON. 


!  better  th;in  anything  we  have  yet 
!pres5ible,  villain  and  hero 

"THE  BRITISH  WEEKLY"  Bays:— "  We  have  met  Mrs. 
Murray  HicKson'sentfrtaiuing  young  rasCiismany  a  time  in  the  flesh, 
and  we  are  charmed  thus  to  renew  their  acquaintiince  in  print.... 


irthday  present." 


:eptable    Chribtmas 


CUICLIFFE  HYNES  NEW  BOOK. 

Second  Editi>n.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  (is. 

THE    PARADISE    COAL.     BOAT. 

Ev    CtTTCLirFE     HYNE.    Author    of     'A     Kecipe     for 
Ui.uiiMU.l-,-  .tc. 
"THE    PALL   MALL   GAZETTE"  saj;8  :— "  In  his  tales  of 

thcSlM.llI  lu-l'l'M,,     ...I  1,1.  ■  --•■-- 

"THE  SCOTSMAN' 

pages  beturt-    In'  <li^in,i.-   i 


CflAllMI.NG     ISJOKS    FOR    OHILDKE.'J. 

LAZY  LESSONS  and   ESSAYS  on 

CiiNIlUCT       lij  the  l;iti"  WM.    BRCGHTY    BANDS,    the 

"Liuivaf  .if  Ih,-  .NurMry.'     IV.ii.  svo.   l.mkiaiii.  :i*l  pp..  as  lid. 
And 

LILLIPUT     LECTURES.       Fcap., 

luiokiiun    l''J  i.p  ,  J^.^d.    With  Introductions  by  R.  BRIMLEY 
JOriNSON. 
"THE  WESTMINSTER  GAZETTE"8ay3:— "For riding 
1.1  .■liiiilr.-ii  .ir  fur  ,!iiidrcu  to  iviul  for  themselves  we  know  of  uo  books 


MRS.    HUMPHRY'S    NEW    BOOK. 

.lUST    I 'IT,       Lms    "lo.    clc.th,    rMUnil    comers.  Is. 

MANNERS      for      WOMEN.       By 

Mrs     HUMPHRY    ("  Marlge "    of    Tnilh).      Scmnil  edUion, 
Tirrnlidli    Tlunimnil. 

IIY    THE    .SAME    AUTHOR. 

Luiforiji  \\  itli  above.    LoQg  Svo.  cloth,  rouuil  corners.  Is. 

MANNERS    for    MEN.      Twenty-fifth 

Thotiiand. 
"THE      GLOBE 


-'*  Mrs.    Humphry    discoun 


.       -—  'ith 

...  1.  ....1 ,  J. ,.,■-..■.■  ■■..,  ■'■>■.  ~.----d  taste." 
THE   SATURDAY  REVIEW"  says:— "The  world  would 
T    ..,,i,-i.    I.I..  i^iirit^r   1.1.1...  if    nil    men   read  and  practised  Hrs. 


.liU'  precepts.' 
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ELLIOT    STOCK'S 

NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 


In  demy  8vo,  cloth,  price  68. 

J.  F.  MILLET  AND  RUSTIC  ART. 

By  HENRY  NAEGELY  (Henry  Gaelyn^ 

Author  of  ^'The  Mummer,   and  Other  Poems." 

The  author  gives  a  sympathetic  study  of  Millet's  life 
work  as  compared  witli  ihe  restricted  rustic  art  of  preced- 
ing periods,  and  describes,  from  personal  knowledge,  his 
surroundings  and  relationships.  A  number  of  letters  by 
the  mother  and  grandmother  of  the  great  painter  are 
given  which  have  not  been  published  before  either  in 
French  or  in  Enghsh.  Some  interesting  ilS.  fragments 
also  are  included  in  the  work.  A  collotype  portrait  of 
Millet  (the  last  taken  before  his  death)  is  given  as  a  frontis- 
piece. 

Now  published,  with  Photographic  Frontispiece, 
price  33.  6d.  net :  post  free,  4s. 

Bf/     ROADSIDE    and     RIVER. 


In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  price,  3s.  6d. 

VOICES      of      the      DAY;      or, 

Thoughts  on  the  Message  of  God  in  Nature.    By  C.  S, 
WARDLK. 

NEW  VOLUMES  OF  VERSE. 
In  crown  Svo,  cloth,  price  5s. 

In   LONDON:    and  other  Poems. 


'*  A  clever  collection  of  poems.  This  book  will  be 
welcomed  by  those  who  delight  in  high-class  literature. 
Mr.  Shearer  in  his  ver-es  proves  himself  a  poet  and  a 
schoiKT.'^—  Public  Opinion. 

'*  The  volume  is  a  pleasant  and  attractive  one.  The  style 
is  lucid,  simple,  and  directly  to  the  point."—  Weekly  Sun. 

In  crown  Svo,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d.  net. 

ZAYS  of  LOVE  and  LIBERTY. 

By  JAMES  A.,  MACKERETH. 
*'  A  love  of  nature  and  humanity  breathes  through  many 
of  the  pieces,  some  of  which  have  no  little  lyrical  sweetness, 
while  embodying  delicate  thought." — irestern  Press. 

NEW  NOVELS. 
In  crown  Svo,  cloth,  5s. 

A    BOOK    without  a    MAN,      A 

story  by  AGNES  GROZIER  HERBERTSON. 
"  The  story  is  chiefly  interesting  from  its  dialogue,  which 
is  bright  and  clever." — People's  F>  /end. 
*'  Daintily  imagiaed  and  prettily  written." 

Slack  and  White, 

In  crown  Svo,  cloth,  Gs. 

The  MEDUUliSTS  of  MIND  A  LA. 


NEW    VOLUME    OF    FAIRY    TALES. 
In  crown  Svo,  cloth,  63.,  Illustrated. 

PRINCES  THREE  4-  SEEKERS 

SEVEX.    Four  Fairy  Tales  by  JIARY  COLQUHOUN. 
Illustrated  by  Emily  Bj 


"There  are  enchantment  and  delight  in  these  simply 
told  tales  for  little  readers.  Miss  Colquhonn  knows  the 
precise  measure  of  the  comprehension  of  those  for  whom 
she  writes,  and  she  does  not  overtax  it.  The  illustrations, 
by  Emily  Barnard,  are  preity  drawings."— Pa/^  Mall 
Gazette^ 

"  Full  of  incident,  marvellous  and  otherwise 

Will  be  eagerly  read." — Daily  A'eics. 

"Four  capital  fairy  stories,  which  might] be  read  with 
pleasure  by  people  of  any  ^gQ.''— Standard. 


In  paper  cover,  piice  One  Pennv, 

COMBINATIONS    'in 


RE- 


STRAINT OF  TRADE.  Heprinted  from  Unpopular 
Politics ;  being  Kou-Popular  Aspects,  Political  and 
Economic,  Of  some  Prominent  Contempomry  Question'^ 
By  GEORGE  EDWARD  TARNER. 


EFFINGHAM   WILSON'S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST  PUBLISHED,  SECOND  EDITION,  REVISED  AND 
ENLARCKD,  6.")!)  pp.  16s. 

THE    LAW    OF   DISTRICT    AND 
PARISH    COUNCILS. 

Being  the  Local  Government  Act,  189i,  and  the  Amending 
Acts,  with  an  Appendix  contaioing  the  numerous  Statutes 
referred  to,  in,  or  incorporated  with  the  Act  iiself,  also  the 
Orders  and  Circulars  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 
Together  with  Copious  Nofes  and  a  Fall  Index. 
By  JOHN  LITHIBY,  LL.B.  (Lond.) 

"  A  trustworthy  authority." — Daily  Neics. 


jaST  ODT,  crown  8\'o,  fis   net. 

BOOK  OF  PRACTICAL  FORMS  FOR 
USE  IN  SOLICITORS'  OFFICES. 

Containing  over  400  Forms  and  Precedents  in  the  Queen's 

Bench  Division  and  the  County  Court. 

By  CHARLES    JO^ES, 

Author  of  "The  Solicitor's  Clerk,"  "  County  Court 

Guide,"  Ac. 

"  Cannot  fail  to  be  of  considerable  service  to  solicitors." 

Manchester  Guardian. 

"  Providing  for  a  long-felt  want  in  legal  oflfices." 

Lloyd.s. 

JUST  OUT,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  :3s.  6d.  net. 

SIMPLEX    SYSTEM    OF 
SOLICITORS'    BOOKKEEPING. 

By  GEORGE  SHEFFIELD. 
**  A  most  auital^le  and  at  the  same  time  simple  system  of 
bookkeeping;  and  by  adopung  it  labour  will  be  consider- 
ably economised."— /r?*/i  Laio  Times. 


SECOND  EDiriON,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  2s.  6d.net. 

HOME     RAILWAYS    AS 
INVESTMENTS,    1897. 

Hy  W.  J.  STEVENS. 
"  A  book  of  which  we  wrote  very  favourably  on  its  first 
appearance  as  an  excellent  review  of  the  principles  of  rail- 
way finance  iu   general  Hnd  the  position  of  the  leading 
British  Comjiariies  in  \iB.rt\c\x\?iV."^51anchest€r  Guardian. 

THIRD  EDITION,  Revised,  3s.  6d.net. 

OUR    CLEARING    SYSTEM    AND 
CLEARING    HOUSES 

By  W.  HOWARTH,  P.R.Hist.,    S.F.S.S. 
"A  serviceable  volume     It  should  be  carefully  perused 
by  all  who  are  interested,  professionally  or  otherwise,  in 
the  matters  dealt  with."— J>j;/y  Telegraph. 

Demy  8vn,  Os. 

THEORY      OF      FOREIGN 
EXCHANGES. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  GEO.  .t.  GOSCHEN,  M.P. 
Demy  8fo,  5s. 

A  MONET  MARKET  PRIMER  AND 
KEY    TO    THE    EXCHANGES. 

By  GEORGE  CLARE. 


Crown  Svo,  28.  net. 

A    SKETCH    OF    THE    CORRENCY 
QUESTION. 

By  CLIVW  CUrHBERTSON,  B.A. 
"  An  admirable  r^siniie  of  the  controversy  between  mono. 
metalUsts  and  bimetadi.sts." — Times. 


PRINCIPLES     OF     BANKING:     its 

Utility  and  Economy  ;  with  Remarks  on  the  Working 
and  Management  of  the  Bank  of  England.  By  THOM- 
SON HANKEY,  Director  and  formerly  Governor  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  Fourth  Edition.  Revised  as  re- 
gards tbe  Working  and  Management  of  the  Bank  by 
CLIFFORD  WIGRAM,  Esq.,  a  Director  of  the  Bank. 
Price  23.  6d.  

SMITH,  JAMES  WALTER,  LL.D. 
LEGAL  FORMS  FOR  COMMON  USE. 


THE  LAW  OF  BANKER  AND  CUS- 

TOMER.     New  and  Revised  Edition.    Price  5s. 

THE    PUBLIC    MAN:     his     Duties, 

Powers,  and  Privileges,  and   how  to  exercise  them. 
By  JAMES  TAYLEB.    Price  38.  6d.   net. 


MESSRS.  NELSON'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

*♦*  Complete  lAst  post  free  on  application, 

"It   has   7ip.ver,    we    think,    been   done   so    well   and 
thoroughly  before." — Spectator. 
*'  E.vlrenitlif  tasteful  and  serviceable."— Independent, 
"A  marvel  of  cheapness." — Churchwoman. 

THE  ILLUSTRATED 

NEW  TESTAMENT. 

An  entirely  New  Edition.  With  200  Illustrations  of  Bible 
Scenes  and  Sites,  chiefly  from  Photogriphs  by  Boitfils, 
TsEvoz,  Mason  Good,  and  others.  576  pages,  in  Long 
Primer  Type,  cloth  extra,  red  edge.s,  price  2s.  6d.;  or, 
French  morocco,  gold  roll,  round  corners,  red  under  gold 
edges,  4s  6d. 

NEW 
"Finehfco,       ,__. ,     ., 

1.  SISTER:  a  Chronicle  of  Pair  Haven. 

By  E.  EVKRRTT-GREKN',  Author  of  "  il..l!y  MelviUe," 
"Olive  Roscoe,"  ''Temple's  Trial,"  &c.  With  8 
niustrations  by  J.  Finnemore.  Crovm  Hvo,  bevelled 
boards,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  price  5s.,  or  plain 
edges,  4s. 
"  Shotdd  fuidfaruur  leiili  a  large  circle  of  renders.^* 
New  Age. 

2.  A  CLERK    of   OXFORD,  and  His 

idventures  in  the  Barons'  War.    By  E.    EVERETT- 
GREEN,    Author    of    "  Tne    Young     Pioneers."     "In 
Taunton  Town,''  "Shut  In,"  &c.    Crown  Svo,  bevelled 
boards,  cloth  extra,  gilt  top.    Price  os. 
A  TALK  OF  TSE  TIME  OF  THE  GREAT  DUKE  OF 
MARLBOROUGH. 

3    TOM    TUFTON  S    TRAVELS.     By 

E.      EVERETT-GREEN,     Author     ot     "  Domiuiqae's- 
Vengeance,"    &c.     Crown   Svo,    cloth  extra.    With  ft 
Illustrations  by  W.  S.  Stacey.    Price  3s.  Gil. 
WriH  Six  Illcstkations  bt  Johk  H.  Bicok. 

4.  FOR  the  QUEENS  SAKE;  or,  the 

Story  of  Little  Sir  Caspar.  By  E.  KVERETT-GREEM, 
Author  of  "  Squib  and  his  b'riends,"  &c.  Post  Svo, 
cloth  extra.    Illustrated.     Price  2s.  6d. 

NEW    TALES    BY    HERBERT    HAYBNS. 
"A  vigorous  and  icU-iUustrated  s/nn/.'' — Recoed. 

1.  AN    EMPEROR'S    DOOM;   or,  the 

Patriots  of  Mexico.  By  HERBERT  HAYKNS,  Author 
of  "Glevely  Sahib,"  "Under  the  Lone  Star,"  &o. 
C!rown  Svo,  bevelled  Ijnards,  cloth  extra,  gilt  top.  With 
a  Illustrations  by  A.  J.  B.  Salmon.     Price  6s. 

2.  THE    BRITISH   LEGION:   a  Tale 

of  the  Carlisc  War.  By  HERBERT  HAYENS.  Author 
of  "  An  Emperor's  Doom,''  &c.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra. 
■With  6  Illustrations  by  W.  H.  Margetson.     Price  38.  6d. 

"  A  delightful  character-sketeh."— Record. 

POPPY.    By  Mrs.  Isla  Sitwell,  Author 


ELLIOT  STOCK,  63,  Paternoster  Bow,  London,  E.C.        EFFINGHAM  WILSON,  11,  Royal  Kxchange,  E.G. 


THE   ISLAND    of  GOLD  :    a  Sailor's 

Yam.  By  GORDON  STABLES,  M.D.,  R.N.,  Author 
of  "  Every  Inch  a  Sailor,"  "  How  Jack  Mackenzie  Woa 
his  Epaulettes,"  &c.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  Witfe 
G  Illustrations  by  Allan  Stewart.     Price  Ss.  fid.    _^ 

NEW    TALE    BY    THE    AUTHOR    OF    "SYDNEY'S 
CHU.'tIS,"  "NELL'S  SCHOOLDAYS,"  &c. 

PARTNERS:    a    School    Story.      By 

H.  F.  GETHEN.     Post  Svo,  cloth  extra,  price  2s.  ed. 
NEW  HISTORICAL  WORK  BY  M.  B.  SYNGE. 

BRAVE   MEN  and  BRAVE   DEEDS; 

or.  Famous  Stories  from  European  History.  By  M.  B. 
SYNGE,  Author  ot  "  A  Child  of  the  Mews,"  "  A  Helping 
Hand,"  &c.      With  16  Illustrations.      Post  Svo,  elot5 

extra,  price  2s.  6d.     

"  Full  nfiuttrexl  and  adventure."— VaW  Mall  Gazette. 

THE    VANISHED     YACHT.      By 

E.  HAROOURT  BURRAGE.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra. 

With  6  Illustrations.    Price  2s.  6d. 

"  A  tine  stori/  mell  iold."—St,.  James's  Gazette. 

VANDRAD    the    VIKING;    or,    the 

Feud  and  the  Spell.  A  Tale  of  the  Norsemen.  By 
J.  STORER  CLOU3TON.  With  G  Illustrations  by 
Hubert  Patou.    Post  Svo,  cloth  extra.    Price  2s. 

NEW  BOOK  OP  AKCTtC  TRAVEL. 

BREAKING  the  RECORD.    The  Story 

of  Tbree  Arctic  Expeditions.  By  M.  DOUGLVS, 
Author  of  "  Across  Greenland's  Ice-fields."  Post  Svo, 
cloth,  extra.    With  17  Illustratiims.    Price  28. 

SOLDIERS  of  the  QUEEN;  or,  Jack 

Fenleigh's  Luck.  A  Storv  of  the  Dash  to  Khartoum. 
By  HAROLD  AVERY,  Author  of  "  .M*king  a  Mao  of 
Him,"  &c.,  &c.     Post  Svo,  cloth  extra.     Price  2s. 


THOMAS   NELSON   &  SONS, 

35  and  36,   Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 

Parkside   Edinburgh  ;  and  New  York. 


5'»'8 


THE    ACADEMY. 


[Dec.  4,   1897. 


Mr.  Elkin  Matbews's  Selected  List.  I 

TWO     ESSAYS    UPON    MATTHEW' 

AEMOLD,  with  his  Letters  to  tlic  Author.   By  ARTHUR 

GALTON.    Fcap.  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

"It  is  good  to  be  reminded  of  the  man  himself  not  odW  by  the 

reappearance  of  his  delightful  satire  ('  Friendship's  Garland '),  but  by 

Furh  books  as  this  tiny  volume."— Times. 

"  A  small  book,  but  more  in  it  than  in  many  a  heavier  appreciation 

ADMIRALS  aIlL,  and  other  Verses.  By 

HEXRY   NEWBOLT.      (Shilling-   Garland,    No.   YIU.) 
Fcap.  8-70,  Is.  net.  [Third  Edition  in  the  press. 

"  Genuinely  iaspired  patriotic  verse There  are  but  a  dozen  pieces 

in  this  sbiUings worth,  but  there  is  no  d 


"  Alt  the  pi 

themes."— Scotsman. 

" Looking  bac__  _ 

includiim  even  Mr.  Kipling*, 


St.  J-mies's  GazetU. 

nstinct  with  the  national  English  spirit.    They 

turdy  rhythmical  speech  worthy  of  their  own  high 


Looking  back  to  recent  achievements  i 
"'     Kipling's,  we  do  not  know  w 

kind  than  his  ballad  of  'Drake's  l>t 


CHRIST  in  HADES,  and  other  Poems. 

By    STEPHEN     l'H[LLIPS.       Fourth    Edition,    with 
AdditioDs.    Is.  net. 

The  JOY  of  MY  YOUTH      A  Novel. 

By  CLAUD  NICHOLSON.    Crown  8vo,  3s  6d.  net. 
'•  There  is  very  delicate  work  in  '  The  Joy  of  My  Youth.'    There  is 
not  much  story  in  it,  but  reminiscences  from  the  hiet'-ry  of  a  sensitive 
culiariy  open  to  impressions  and  influences  from  without.    It 


Prance.  It  has  charm  and  subtlety,  and  the  cliildhood  portion,  with 
.the  blithe  imaginative  pictures  of  a  beautiful  and  irresponsible  past, 
must  captivate  all  readers  who  have  time  to  linger  in  their  readio.-:." 

The  sketch. 

IRELAND,   with    other    Poems.      By 

LIONEL  JOHNSON  (Uniform  with  "Poems  ").  Crown 

P  •'  A  liii,'ii  1  liiue  amun§st  living  poets  must  he  assigne.i  to  Mr.  Lionel 
Jolmsoii,  Tlie  best  poems  in  the  volunift  before  us,  in  their  strength, 
■etateliness.  and  severe  eimplicity.  resemble  some  of  Tennyson's  most 

finished  work His  former  volume  of  poems,  as  well  as  this,  will 

convince  all  aporeciative  readers  that  he  pnsses^tes  the  creative  faculty 
in  a  very  high  denree.'*— /rw/i  Daih/  Independent. 

An   ATTIC   in   BOHEMIA :   A  Diary 

Without  Dates.    By  K.  H.  LACON  WATSON,  Author  of 

"The  Unconscious  Humourist."    Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

"Mr.  W.itson  discourses  with  slirewdness  and  humour  upon  such 

"topics  as  diaries,  tea  and  muffins,  golf  ai  d 

few  writers  who  can  treat  so  deftly  and  i 

feelings  and  incidents  of  i'vpr> 


_  t  slipbhod  slangiu 

,  because  be  has  the  art  of  on 

,  whereby  it  loses  notbin 


Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


FLKIN  MATHEWS,  Vigo  Sti 


Mr.  WiD.  Heinemann's  Publications. 'FROM  JOHN  MILNE'S  LIST. 


A  HISTORY  OF  DANCING, 

From  the  Earliest  Ages  to  Our  Own  Times. 


Jap.nese  Vellum  Icoutaiuiiit-  Three 
additional  Platesl.  with  a  Duplicite  Set  of  the  P.alifS  on  India  Paper 
for  FramiDg.     Each  copy  numbered  and  signed.  Twelve   tiuiaeas  net. 

NEW    LETTERS    of    NAPOLEON    I. 

Suppressed  in  the  Collection  publishd  under  the  Auspices  of 
Napoleon  III,  Translated  from  the  French  by  Lady  MARY  | 
LOV  D.     1  vol  ,  demy  8vo,  with  Fr.mtispiece.  I'n  net.  I 

TIMHS.—"  These  letters  were  seldom  much  to  his  credit,  and  they 
are  all  the  more  interesting.  We  see  the  cunning  that  habitually 
leavened  his  stdte-craft,  and  his  shameless  indifference  to  truth." 

LITERATDRES  OF  THE  WORLD. -Vol.  III.,  crown  «vo.  Us.  ' 

A  HISTORY  of  MODERN  ENGLISH 


I.lTEUVTlKi:.      l;y  EDMU.VD 


dth  t 


?  page  the  traces  of  genuine  love  for  his 
1  iiitelligence.  Moreover,  it  is  e.\tremely 
.ct,  than  any  other  single  volume  dealing 


1  call  t 


NEIF   SIX-HHlLLIlfa    NOVRLH. 

THE  NIGGER  of  the  "  NARCISSUS," 

A  Tale  of  the  Sea. 

THE   BETH   BOOK.     Being   a  Study 

from  the  Life  of  Eliz.ilietb  Gildivell  Maclure,  a  Woman  of  (ienius. 
By  SARAH  GBANl),  Author  of  ■■The  Heavenly  Twins." 

IN    the    PERMANENT    WAY,    and 


ST.    IVES.       By    R.     L     Stevenson, 

Author  of  ■'  The  Ebb  Tide,"  ic.  (Secoui!  Edition. 

THE  CHRISTIAN.     By  Hall  Caine. 
MARIETTA'S  MARRIAGE.     ByW.E. 

NilRKlS.  Author  ot  '-The  IlauciT  hi  Yidlnw,"  ic. 

WHAT   MAISIE   KNEW.    By  Henry 

JAMKS,  .tulbor  of  "  The  Spoils  .if  I'oynton'^        \!ie,-ml  Ed'tion. 

THE  GADFLY.     By  E.  L.  Voynich 

London : 
WM.  HEINRMANX.  21,  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 


VERDI    MAN  and  MUSICIAN. 

By  FREDERICK  J.  CROWEST.     Five  portraits,  7s.  ikl. 
"  Most  interesling,  delightful  liook."— IT'e«.',7i/  Sim. 


THE    ENGLISH    STAGE. 


THE  EVOLUTION  of  a  WIFE. 

By  ELIZABBTH  H0LL.4ND.    Second  Edition.    6s. 
*'  A  romance  of  quite  exceptional  ability." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


SAINT    FORTH 


the  Wooing 

o£  DOLLY  PENTREATH.  By  J.  HENRY  HARRIS.  Bs. 
However  crowded   the  novel  market  may  be,  there  is 
for  such  refreshing  idvUs  as  '  Saint  Forth." 
Birmiiujham  Gazette. 


PARADISE    ROW.     By  W.  J. 

WINTLB.     3e.  6d. 
^\xQ  Spectator  a&ys :  *'The  volume  shows  throughout  a 
large  power  of  sympathy  and  great  breadth  of  thought." 


BUTTERFLY    BALLADS,   and 

ST0RIP:S    in    RHYME.      By  HELEN    ATTERIDGE. 
With  Sixty-five  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Bhowne  and 
others.    3s.  6d. 
"  A    more   opportune  ffift-book  has  nob  yet  been  pro- 
duced."—iris/i  Xews. 

THE     ROME    EXPRESS.     By 

Major    ARTHDR    GRIFFITHS.       Tenth    Thousand. 
Cloth  gilt,  2s.  Ud. :  paper.  Is. 
*'  The  best  detective  book  of  this  or  any  recent  season.** 

Sketch. 

1  

I        JOHN  MILNE,  12,  Norfolk  Street,  Strand. 


SWAN      SONNENSCHEIN     &     CO. 


A    VERY    SUCCESSFUL    NOVEL. 

FOR     THE     LIFE     OF     OTHERS. 

By   (r.    CARDELLA, 

AUTHOR    OF    "A    KING'S    DAUGHTER."    Gs. 

SIXTH    REVIEW.— "  That  [the  author]  has  great  descriptive  and  literary  gifts  is 

abundantly  clear [We  pay]  the  highe.st  tribute  to  the  author's  purpose  and  very 

tonspicnous  ability." — Weekly  Sun. 

FIFTH  REVIEW.—"  The  sentiment  of  the  book  is  refined."— ^fftenrfMlH. 

FOURTH  REVIEW.— "Of  absorbing  interest  throughout."— (i?a,s»(,ic  Herald. 

THIRD  REVIEW.— "This  book  is  the  work  of  no  mean  writer,  but  of  one  possessed 
with  genius.  The  author  is  master  both  of  humour  and  pathos.  The  story  is  well  told  in 
beautiful  language,  and  from  first  to  last  the  reader's  attention  is  held,  for  the  book  is 
essentially  a  masterpiece.  We  unhesitatingly  stamp  this  book  ss  the  be?t  novel  for 
conception  find  execution  that  has  appeared  since  the  spring." — Bonk  Gazette. 

SECOND  REVIEW.— "A  orurade  Hgalnst  ibo  curse  of  hereditary  madness.  It  is  a 
^)Ook  strong  in  purpose,  and  sets  up  a  high  ideal.  There  is  both  sincerity  and  refinement 
in  it." — Manrheftter  Guardian. 

FIRST  REVIEW.- "Given  such  a  theme,  it  is  not  easy  to  imasine  how  it  could  be 
more  successfully  handled."— ,Sco^«)/mK. 


Uniform  in  size  and  price  with  ilie 

DICTIONARY    of    ENGLISH    QUOTATIONS,    by 

I  Colonel  P.  H.  DALBIAC,  JT.P.,  of  which  a  Second  Edition  has  already  been  called  for. 

I  The  two  books  supply  a  vast  body  of  quotations,  with  full  references  to  places  of 

occurrence  (where  more  than  one,  chronologically  ai-ranged).  and  Indexe.-*  of  (a)  Authors, 
(/>)  Subject.s,  (c)  Catch  Words.  In  the  CLASSICAL  QUOTATIONS  standard  translations 
have,  where  suitable  and  available,  been  used ;  in  other  oases  Mr.  Harbottle  has  himself 
.supplied  the  translations.  The  Texts  employed  have  in  all  casesbeenthe  best  standard  texts. 

CHRONICLES  of  the  BANK  of  ENGLAND.    By 

ik  of  Eiiglanil.    Willi  Rc))ro<liiclions  of  Old  Prints  from 


By 


NEW  BOOK  BY  W.  CUNNINGSAil,  D.D.,  AUTHOR  OP   "THE  GROWTH  OF 
ENGLISH  INDDSTUY,"  ic. 

IMMIGRANT     ALIENS     in     ENGLAND.      With 

Plates,  Fac.-simi.e  of  Kemp's  Patent,  and  Maps.     Crown  8vo,  4.s.  *id. 
The   Norman    InvMsiou— The    LHter    Middle  Ages— The    Reformation   and    Religious 
Itefugees— Intcrcourhf!  with  the  Dutch— Later  Immigrations— Conclusion— Index. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  DR.  HILL,  VICE-CHANCELLOR  OF  CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY. 

A   RUN   ROUND   the   EMPIRE;    being  i he  Log 

of  Two  Young  I't'oplo  who  Circnmnavigaled  the  Globe.  Written  out  by  their  Father, 
ALEX.  HILL.  M.A.,  M.D.,  Master  of  Downing  College  and  Vice-Chancellor  of 
Univ.  of  Cambridge.    With  very  many  Illustrations.    3s.  Od. 

READ7,  010  pp.,  small  demy  8vo,  78.  6d. 

DICTIONARY      of     CLASSICAL     QUOTATIONS. 

(Texts  and  Traiislatious.  with  Three  Full  Indexes.)     By  T.  B.  HARBO'TTLE. 

GREEK  VASES,  Historical  and  Descriptive.    By 

SOSAN  HCHN'ER.  Authoress  of  "Walks  in  Florence,"  ic.  With  Preface  by  Dr. 
A        MUKRa'^',  of  the  British  Museum.     Map.  Plato,  and  4,5  Cuts.    .'ts.  ed. 


THREE    NEW    NOVELS. 

(1)  ST.    KEVIN,    and    other    Irish    Tales. 

R.  D.  ROGERS.      6s. 
"The  auLhor  luis  struck    the   Irish   chord  to  tbe  echo.       A 
tion  of  Irish  yarns  as  we  have  read  for  a  long  time.    They  f 
is  more,  tlioy  happen  not  to  be  old  chestnuts." — Shootino  Tii 

(2)  FROM    ENGLAND    to    the   BACK|  BLOCKS. 

By  ROLAND  GRAEME.    3s.  ed. 

(3)  BY    STILL    HARDER    FATE.      By    Nancy 

LLOYD-TAYI.OR.     3s.  Ud. 

ETHICAL    SYSTEMS.       By    Prof.    W.    Wundt. 

Translated.     Edited  by  Prof.  E.  B.  TITCHBNER.     Os. 
'The  Second   Part  of  WUNDT'S  "ETHICS,"  forming  an  invaluable  survey  of  the 
History  of  Ethics  from  the  earliest  to  the  present  time.     Part  I.  (The  FACTS  of  the 
MORAL  LIFE)  costs  7s.  Od. 

MASON  (Can.   G.    E.).-CLAUDIA,    the   CHRIS- 

TIAN  MARTYR;  a  Tragedy.    2s.  ;  paper,  Is.  0  i. 

S.  (M.  H.  .— OFTIMUS,  and  other  Poems.    For- 

trait.     2s.  6d. 

WELSH    GRAMMAR:     ACCIDENCE.    By  E. 


SWAN  SONNENSCHEIN  &  CO.,  Limited,  London. 
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Messrs.  A.  D.  INNES  &.  CO.'S 

NEW   PUBLICATIONS. 


EIGHTEENTH      CENTURY       LETTERS. 

Edited  hv   R.    BKIMLEY    JOHNSON.     Illastrated  with  Plioto- 
gravurel'onnii'Bof  tl,c  Writ.T-.      Each  volume  crown   Svo,  haif- 
IKirchmeut.  cilt  toiMi>. 
SW'IB'T,  ADDISON,  STEELE.     With  ati  Introduction  by  Stanley 
LIKE  Poole. 

JOHNSON  and  CHESTERFIELD.     With  an  Introduction  by  Dr. 
BlBiBECK  Hill. 

Other  Yohimes  tnU /allow  in  dm  course. 

THE  LIFE  of  SIR  RANALD  MARTIN,  C.B. 

Ilv  Sir  .TuSllI'H  F.WRER,  Dart.,  K.C.S.I...M.D.    Witli  Portrait. 

Ci-OWU  ,Mo,  ulotll,  .fe. 

TWELVE  YEARS  of  a  SOLDIER'S  LIFE. 

From  the  Letters  of  Major  W.  T.  JOHNSON.  Edited  by  his 
WIDOW.  Being  an  Account  of  the  Exi)eriences  of  a  Major  in  the 
INative  Irregular  Cavalry  in  India  and  elsewhere.     With  Portrait. 

THE     COLDSTREAM     GUARDS    )n    the 

(■HIME.\  !'.>  1.1.  MI  .■,,!, „„. I  l;i.SS-MF.l;l..\l.ENSl;URG,  C.E. 
frown  svo,  cloth,  63. 

ROWING.     B3'  R  C.  Lehmann.    With  Chapter.'! 

I.y  IH'Y  XIOIvALLS  and  C.  M.  PITMAN,  ic.  Being 
\al.  I\'.  of  the  •' Istlimiau  Library."  Illustrated.  Post  Svo, 
clotli  t'ilt,  5s. 

BOXING,        By   R.    Allanson    Winn.       Being 

Vol.  V.  of  the  "Isthmian  Library."  Illustrated.  Post  Svo,  cloth 
gilt,  5.S. 

XEW .  NOVELS. 

By  A.  E.  W.  MASON,  Author  of  "  The  Courtship  of  Morrice 
Buckler." 

LAWRENCE     CLaVERING.       Crovra   8vo, 

cloth,  US. 
"There  are  Fcenes  of  singular  power The  whole  story  is  con- 
ceived in  the  best  veiu  of  historical  romance."— LiferotKre. 
By  F.  T.  JANE. 

THE  LORDSHIP,   tue  PASSEN,  and  WE. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  6s. 
"  A  deliglitful  esiJ<Jsition....A  most  diTerting  etory." 

Literary  World. 
By  C.  M.  CAMPBELL. 

DEILIE   JOCK.     Crown  8ro,  oloth,  6s. 

.  "  *>f  all  scamps  in  rt-cent  fiction  Deilie  Jock  is  one  of  the  most  win- 
ning and  lovable Full  of  quaint,  Irresistible  humour." 

W^iminsUr  Gazette. 
By  LADY  HELEN  CRAVEN. 

EATHEBINE  CBOMEB.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 

"Lively  characterisation  and  a  never-failing  vein?e  make  tins  story 
eatertainiDg  from  beginning  to  etni."—Mm'ning  PoaL 


GAY    &    BIRD'S 

NEW     PUBLICATIONS 

and    IMPORTATIONS. 

Obtainable   at    any    £oo!t seller's,    or    sent  post  free 
on  receipt   of  price. 


London ;  A.  D.  Iniibs  &  Co.,  31  &  32,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 


CHRISTMAS     NUMBER. 


THE   BOOKMAN 

For    December. 

PRICE    SIXPENCE.  (Post  Free  9d.) 

CONTENTS. 
A  BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED   SUPPLEMENT 
CONrAINING  REVIEWS  OF  THE  MOST  IM- 
PORTANT CHiilSTMAS  BOOKS. 

New   Writer. 

Dr.  suas  nrelr  Mitchell.   Witu  Portrait. 
The  Header. 

An  Aft  rnoon  with  Mr.  Austin  Dobson. 

Iliuttratel 
Stray  Prcposals.    By  W.  Pett  Ridge. 
Bronte  Forgeries      By  C.  K   Shorter.    With  Fac- 

►  injileb  of  Genuine  and  Forged  Letters. 
The  Harmsworths  ana  taeir  Fablicatlous. 

The  Journnlist 


Tne  sciff  01  tae  'Daily  Mail''  and  other  Harms- 
worm  hewspapers. 
Mews  of  the  mouth. 

New  Hooks  {Reviews). 

Mrs.  Bro«  ning  s  Letters.— Two  Anthologies.  By 
E.  K.  Chambers.— Tne  Authoress  of  the  Odyssey. 
By  r.  E  Page.— Mrs.  Shorcer's  New  foems.  By 
Katharine  Tyi<an  Bmhson.  —  JMr.  Ciockets 
Lochinvar.— ttir.  Watis-D union's  Poems.— Vasari 
Kev  sea.-On  the  Tnreabold  of  Central  AMca. 
Illustrated.— Victorian  Literature —ihro'  Lattioa 
Winoows  — Two  Foreign  Statesmen.  By  Y.  Y.— 
Books  for  Young  People  Illusti  ated. 

New    Books    Published    between    October 
15th  ana  Novembtr  15th. 

Classified  Lit,  with  Criticisms. 
The     Bookman  s     Table,        Novel     Notes. 
The  Bookseller.      News  Notes. 

*.•  A  Specimen  Number  „f  THE  BOOKMAN  will  be 
sent  i'ost  free  on  appltcatiun  to  the  I>uUishers. 

London : 
HODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  27,  Paternoster  Row. 


EVANGELINE.    By  H.  W.  Longfellow.    With 

IntroJucliou  by  Miss  ALICE  M.  LOM;FliL.LUW.     Une  Vol.,  Svo. 
]0  Full-page  illustrations  in  colour  and  12  Head-and-Tail  Pieces. 
Handsomely  bound,  price  los.  Bd.  net. 
The  most  beautiful  edition  of  this  popular  poem  ever  produced. 

THE     PROGRESS    of     ART     in     ENGLISH 

curu' II  .u;<  iin  I.' 'I  I  KK,   By T.s.  Robertson,  ciown 

Svi..  .  I  ,  ii—  111  I  I  1  L  1 1!  i~  tint  ions  by  the  Author,  printed  by 
CJ]l^•t  I'll  I.  -ii[>-  1  ,il.  mi.  I .  >1  |i;iiier.  and  tiisteiuUy  bound,  price 
5s.    A  LAKfii:  PAl'KK  EDITION  ilimited  to  *200)  will  be  issued 


expressed  in  Oothic  architecture. 

•••It  is  illustrated  by  sketches  from  churches  of  all  the  periods  of 

English  architecture,  which,  bi-ginning  at  the  Ivormau    Conquest. 

ended  in  the  reigu  of  Henry  Vlll. 

Scotsman :—"  lis  brevity  and 
arcliitectural  arrangement  of  it 
and  desinible  one." 

*,•  ntxtstrated  Prospeciits  on  application. 


.  and    the  appropriately 
terial,  make  the  book  a  iiseiul 


MISS  REI'PLIER'S  NEW   VOLUME. 

VARIA.    Crown   Svo,  art   cloth    gilt,  gilt 

top,  5s. 
Contents  :— The  Eternal  Feminine— The  DeathUss  Diary—Guides: 
Protest — Little  Phaneeea  in  Fictiou— The  Fete  de  Gayant^Cakes 
—The  Royal  Road  of  Fiction— From  the 


THIKIi   EDITION   NOW"  READY. 

THE     WORLD     BEAUTIFUL.       By     Lilian 

WHITING.     F...,h,ai.  ,m...  lasuiully  buuud  in  buckram  (red  or 

■white),  gilt  top,  i}s.  u-l..  ijuat  Iree. 
Contents  :— The  Duty  of  Happiness— The  Eolargement  of  Relations 
—  Friends  Discovered,  not  Made  —  A.  Psychological  Problem  — The 
Supreme  Luxury  of  .Life— Through  Scorning  Nothing— The  Woman  (f 
the  World— The  Potency  of  Charm— Fine  Souls  and  Fioe  Society- 
Vice  and  Advice— One's  Own  Way— Writing  in  Sympathetic  Ink- 
Success  as  a  Fine  Art— Through  Struggle  to  Achievement— A  Quehtiou 
of  the  Day— The  Law  of  Overcommg— In  iSewness  o(  Life— The 
Heavenly  Vision. 

•,•  Beautiful  thoughts  beautifully  expressed.     It  is  a  volume  one 
can  dip  into  repeatedly  with  continued  pleasure. 


90,000  COPIES  SOLD.     SHILLING  EDITION  NOW  READr. 

TIMOTHY'S   QUEST.    By   Mrs.  Wiggln.    Is. 

A  bettt^r  Edition,  priceUs.  6d..  isalb-^  to  l.f  uad. 

A  TRANSATLANTIC   CHATELAINE.    By  H. 

C.  PRINCE.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  gDt.  6e. 
"  This  novel  deserves  to  be  described  as  beautiful  from  the  literary 
the  romantic,  and  the  -Lctual  point  of  view.  The  style  is  pure  and 
elegant ;  (Ac  hook  is,  in /act,  a  contribution  to  literatttre,  unlike  a  large 
proportion  of  the  current  fiction  •  .  .  Is  one  of  the  works  of  fiction  of 
the  period  which  deserves  to  be  isolated  from  the  multitudinous  sur- 
roundings  and  to  be  remembered," — The  W'orid. 


NOW  READY,  Crown  Svo,  art  clotli,  gilt  top,  Ga.  net. 

POEMS.    Now  First  Collected.    By  Edmund 

CLARENCE  ftTEDxM.VN. 


ntten  by  Mr.  Stedmau  iu  the  last  t 


ately  and  gra..'t;ful  lyrics 


JUSTIN  WINSOR.     The  WESTWARD  MOVE- 

M  ENT..  Demy  Svo.  Maps  and  Illustrations,  clolh,  gilt  top,  ISs.  net. 


NATURE'S   DIARY.    Compiled   by  Francis 

H.    ALLEN      With  8    Full.p;.ge  llluetrations.    Crown  Svo.  illus- 
trated and  tastefully  bound,  Ss. 
This  is  a  new  and  delightful  kind  of  year-book.     It  comprises  quot- 
able sentences  for  every  day  in  the  year  from  the  writings  of  Thoreau, 
Burroughs ,  Lowell,  Emerson,  Whittier,  and  many  others. 

THE  STORY  of  the  COWBOY.    By  E.  Hough. 

Illustrated  by  W.  L-  WeUs  and  C.  M.  RusselL     Now  ready,  crown 

E.'STRACT  rtoM  Preface— "This  is  not  a  bare  record,  not  a  summary 
of  industrial  resalts,  but  a  living  picture  of  a  type  often  heroic  and 
always  inve&ttd  -ith  an  individual  interest,  and  i'>  is  a  picture  also 
whiL-h  brings  b;.fore  us  the  sweep  and  majesty  and  splendid  atmos- 
phere of  the  plains. 

*'  It  Seems  proper  to  add  that  the  illustrations,  like  the  text,  are 
based  upon  actual  knowledge,  and  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Rusbell.  whose 
home  is  in  a  Montana  ranch,  upon  tlie  daily  experience  of  a  cowboy's 
Ufe" 

MOROCCO:    Its   People   and    Places.      By 

K1i.\1«'Mh)    de  AMICIS.     2  vols.,  post  Svo,  50  beautiful  photu- 
gi^ivurta,  richly  bound  in  Moorish  style  and  boxed,  piice  its.  net. 


JEANNE  d'ARC,   The  Days  of.     By  Mary 

HAKTWELL    CATHEKWOUD.     Crown  Bvu,  frontispiece,  cloth 


WALDEN :  OF,  Life  in  the  Woods.  By  Henry 

D.THOKE.VU.    2  vols.,  crDwn  Svo.      30  full-page   Photogravure 
Illuttratious,  very    tastefully   bound    iu    art    cloth,  richly  gilt' 


I.  ZANGWILL  contributes  a  short  story  to  the 
DECEMUEB  NUMBER  of  "THE  ATLANTIC 
UONTHLY."    Price  One  Shilling  net. 

LoKBOH :   GAY  &  BIRD,  22,  Bedford  Street,  Stkakd. 
Agency  for  American  Books, 


EYRE  &  SPOTTISWOODE, 

Government,  legal,  ^  General  Publishers. 

SCORES     and    ANNALS    of    the    WESIT 

KENT    CRIOKET    CLUB    (18I2-lS96t.      Compiled    by 
PHILIP    NORMAN.      With    Woortbury-gravure    and 
other  Illustrations.    21s,  net. 
"Full  of  interest  for  lovers  of  cricket,  whether  on  its  practical  or- 
its  social  side.    .    .    .    Telightful  book."— r/te  Times. 

SPECIAL    RBPORTS   on   EDUCATIONAL 

SUB.7K(TS,  ls',ir-7,     Ss.  4d. ;  by  post,  3s.  9d. 
"Full  of  til  ;i  :iiil:  and  v.aluaMe  information  on  a  great 


THE  REFORMATORY  and  INDUSTRIAL 

SCHOOL  ACTS.  With  Memorandum,  Aiipendices, 
and  Index.  By  F.  V.  HORNBY,  Barrister-at-Law,  and 
one  of  Her  Majesty's  Assistant  Inspectors  of  Reforma- 
tory and  Indastriul  Sthools.    Cloth,  5s. 

A  HISTORY  of  NEWFOUNDLAND   from 

the  ENGLISH, COLONIAL,an(lFOHEIGN  RECORDS. 
By  D.  \V.  PROWPE,  Q.C.,  LL.D.,  Judge  of  the  Central 
District  Couit  of  Newfoundland.  With  numerous  Illus- 
tnuions  anri  ilaps.  Stcoud  Edition.  Revised  and 
(orrecied.    Cloth,  (is. 

THE  PRESERVATION  of  OPT?N  SPACES, 

and  of  FOOTPATHS  and  OTHER  RIGHTS  of  WAY. 
Bv  Sir  ROBERT  HUNTKR,  M.A..  Sohcitor  to  the  Pobt 
Ofl5,ce,  and  late  Hon.  Solicitor  to  the  Commons  Pre- 
servation Society.     Demy  Svo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

WOBTTRN       EXPERIMENTAL       FEUIT 

FARM:   Report  on  the  Work mtr  and  Results  ^ince  its 

EstabliPhment.      Bv   the  DUKE    OK    Bl!.DroRD  and 

SPENCER  U.  PICKERING,  F.R.S. 

The  object  of  this  E.xperimental  btatiun  is  to  investigate 

scientifically  all    matters   connected  with   Fruit -growing, 

and  the  majority  of  the  repults  will  be  of  importance  ta 

Growers  in  eveiy  part  of  the  world,  and  will  not  merely 

possess  a  local  significance. 

LETTERS    and    PAPERS     of    ANDREW 

ROBERTSON,  A.M.  Bom  1777,  died  1845.  Mimatnre 
Painter  to  his  late  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Supsex : 
also  a  Treatise  on  the  Art  by  ARCHIBALD  ROBERT- 
SON, of  New  York,  born  17ti6,  died  183S.  Edited  by 
EMILY  ROBERTSON.  Paper,  6s.;  cloth,  "s. ;  art 
canvas.  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE    ART    of    SEEING.      By  an  Artist. 

ElemoLtary  and  Practical  Hints  as  to  the  Perception 
and  Enjoyment  of  the  Beautiful  in  Nature  and  in  the 
Fine  Arts.  By  ANDREW  RUBER  TSON,  A.M.,  Minia- 
ture Painter  to  the  late  ^uke  of  Sussex.  Edited  by  his- 
daughter,  EMILY  ROBERTSON.    Cloth,  Is.  net. 

MUSICAL    INSTRUMENTS.      By  Captain 

DAY  (Oxfordshire  Light  Infantry).  Besides  describing 
the  unique  collection  of  Instruments  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Military  Exhibition,  it  furnishes  a  complete 
history  of  each  class  of  Military  Baud  Instruments. 
Morocco  back,  cloth  sides,  gilt,  los. 

"OUR  JACK."     The  History  of  the  Union 

Jack. 
"  Should  be  largely  distributed  through  our  schools." 

Army  and  Xavy  Gazette. 
"All  soldiers  and  sailors  will  read  with  interest."— fleyiTnt'-t. 
'  The    story    is    au    interestinp    oue,  and   one    that    ought    to    be 

thoroughly  well  kaown  by  all  classes  of  Her  Maje^-ty's  subjects 

A  cheap  booklet  of  this  sort,  tlierefore.  is  well  worth  investing  in,  as 
the  story  is  clear  and  the  coloured  iiluBtrations  excellent," 

Western  Morning  ^ews. 

S.S.   "DRUMMOND    CASTLE."     Full   Re- 

port  of  the  Int.iuiry  into  the  circumstances  attending 
the  loss  of;  together  with  judgment  of  th*)  Court;. 
Report  of  Inspectors,  and  Questions  and  Replies  in  the 
House  of  Commons.    2s. 

OUR    WEIGHTS    and    MEASURES.      A 

Practical  Treatise  on  the  Standard  Weights  and 
Measures  in  use  in  the  British  Empire,  with  Rome 
account  of  the  Metric  System.  By  H.  J.  CHANEY. 
78.  6d.  Illustrated  by  eleven  Collotype  Plites,  two 
Lithographs  showing  the  Repr^seutative  Forms  of 
Weighing  Instruments  used  in  Trade,  and  numerous 
Woodcuts, 

CONFEDERATION    LA'V    of    CANADA. 

By  GERALD  JOHN  WHEELER.  42s.  ;  cash  with 
order,  36b. 

THE  NEW  ZEALAND  MINES  RECORD. 

Monthly,  Is. 

THE  MILITIA  OFFICER'S  EXA.MINER: 

from  the  Rank  of  Lieutenant  to  Field  Offio^-r.  By 
Major  H.  S.  TOMPSON.  Ninth  Editim.  Reiisedand 
corrected  to  date  by  Captain  LIONEL  DORLING. 
4s,  Od. 

THE   LAW    RELATING   to    FACTORIES 

and  WORKSHOPS.  By  M  E.  ABRAHAM  (H.  J. 
Tonnant)  and  A.  LLEWELYN  DAVIliS,  Barrister-at- 
Law.    Cloth,  5s.    Second  Edition. 

THE     MERCHANT      ^H1PPI^!G     ACTS, 

1S94-7.  With  Notes,  Append  res,  and  a  copi.  us  Index. 
By  JAMES  DUNDAS  WHIIE.  M.A.,  LL..M.,  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  of  t^ie  Ii  n-i  Temple 
and  South  Wales  Circuit.  Barrister-at-Law.  Cloth. 
7s.  6d.    Second  Edition. 


London:   East  Hanling  Strnet,   E.G. 
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CATALOGUES. 


CATALOGUE  of  the  FIRST  EXHIBITION  of 
ARTISTIC  BOOKBINDING  by  WOMEN,  with  Preface  by 
CURZON  EYRE.  Cover  on  Japauese  Paper,  Hand-Coloured  Frontis- 
piece and  6  Facsimiles,  now  ready  13.  Id.  postfree.— Karsuiee4Co., 
.«],  CharinR  Cross  Road,  AV.C. 


POTTER'S  BOOK  CATALOGUE  on  General 
Literature  (No.  118,  tor  DECEM  BERI,  at  reduced  prices,  post 
free.  Sporting  Works  purchased.— William  Pottbb,  30,  Exohanee 
f?treet  East  Liverpool. 

TO  BOOKBUYERS  and  LIBRARIANS  of  FREE 
LIBR-iRIES.— The  DECEMBER  CATALOGUES  of  Valuable 
SECOND-HANDWORKS  and  NEW  REMAINDERS,  offered  at 
prices  greatly  reduced,  are  Now  Ready,  and  [will  be  sent  post  free 
upon  application  to  W.  H.  SMITH  4  SON,  Library  Department, 
18fl,  Strand  London   W.C 


& 


C    O. 


WT    H    A    C    K     E    R 
PUBLISHERS, 
MSB,  Type-written)  considered  for  Publication.       [Established  1819. 
A.  large  Cli£ntiU  in  all  parts  of  the  East. 
2,  Creed  Lane,  London,  E.C. ;  and  at  Calcutta  and  Simla. 


OREIGN     BOOKS     and     PERIODICALS 

promptly  supplied  on  moderate  tennB. 

CATALOGUES  on  application. 

DULAU    *    CO.,    37,    80H0    SQUARE. 


F 


w 


ILLIAMS        &       NORGATE, 

IMPORTERS  OF  FOREIGN  BOOKS. 

Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  20,  South  Frederick  Street, 
Edinburgh,  and  7,  Broad  Street,  Oxford. 
CATALOGUES    poet  free    on  appUcation. 


U 


TH.  WOHLLEBEN, 

FOREIGN   BOOKSELLER, 
45,  Great  Rasaell  Street  {Oppogite  the  British  MuBeum), 
Sapplies  all  Foreign  Books  and  Periodicals  at  the  moBt  moderate 
prices. 
CATALOGUES  on  application. 

AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

GP.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  and 
•  BOOKSELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New 
York,  and  24,  BEDFORD  STREET.  LONDON.  W.C.  desire  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities 
presented  by  their  Branch  House  in  London  for  tilling,  on  the  most 
favourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD  PUBLICA- 
TIONS and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS - 
CATALOGU  E8  sent  on  application. 


MR.  MOSHF.R'S  New  and  Complete  Descriptive 
LIST  OF  BOOKS  is  Now  Ready.  It  is  issued  in  narrow  8vo, 
with  Facsimile  Titles  in  Red  and  Black,  done  up  in  French  hand- 
made paper  wrappers,  with  original  cover  design.  Those  who  have 
jet  to  see  these  Editions  published  by  Mr.  Mosuer  should  favour 
him  with   their   names   that  the    new  List   may  be  mailed  them, 

port  paid.  __^__^_ 

THOMAS     B.    MOSHER. 

45,   EXCHANQE  STREET,   PORTLAND,   MaINE,  UnITED   STATES. 


IMPORTANT.-PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING. 

NEWSPAPERS,  MAGAZINES,  BOOKS,  &c.— 
KING.  SELL  &  RAILTON,  Limited,  hiph-class  Printers 
and  Publishers,  12  Gough  Square,  4,  Bolt  Court.  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
have  specially-built  Rotary  and  other  fast  Machines  for  printing 
illustrated  or  other  Fuhlicatious  and  specially-built  Machines  for  fast 
folding  and  coveriui?  8,  16,  24,  or  32-page  Journals  at  one  operation. 

Advice  and  assistance  given  ta  anyone  wishing  to  commence  New 
Jonmals. 

Facilities  upon  the  premises  for  Editorial  Offloes,  free.     Advertising 
and  Publishing  Departments  conducted. 

Telephone 65121.    Telesraph  "Africanism,  London." 


NIVERSITY      COLLEGE     of     WALES, 

ABERYSTWYTH. 

Tl>e  Council  invite  APPLICATIONS  for  the  post  of  ASSISTANT 
LECTURER  in  the  DEl'ARTMENT  of  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 
aud  LITERATURE.  ,       ,      , ,  ,,  *       *  w  ^ 

\pplicati0Q8.  together  with  testimonials,  should  be  Bent  not  later 
than  Decemter  l:ith,  1897.  to  the  undersigned,  from  whom  further 
particulars  may  be  obtained. 

Nov.,  1897.         ___ 


T.  Mortimer  Green,  Registrar. 


CHEAP  ROOKS.-  3d.  in  the  Is.  Discount  on  nearly 
all  Books  ;  many  t  emaiuderB  at  half  or  quarter  price.  Orders  by 
post  receive  prompt  attention.  Catalogues  free.— BicnEtts  &  Son, 
Leicester  Square.  L'^udou,  W.C. 


TYPE-WRITING   promptly   and    accurately    done. 
JOd,  per  1.000  Words. 
Samples  and  references. 
Address  Miss  K.  M  ,  18.  Monimer  Crescent,  N.W. 

SCHOLARLY   TYPE-WKIIING  by  a  Graduate. 
Greek,  Latin,   Foreign   MS8.,    Poems,    Plays,  TranBlationa.— 
E.  W.  Ll'mmis.  Beeches  Road,  West  Bromwich. 


TYPE- WRITING,    with    accuracy   and    df^^patch. 
Auth're"  MSS    »d.  per  1.000  words;  Circulars  from  38.  (td.  per 
100;  Plays,  Traii«l,itiouH    Indexiug,  General  Uopyiug.— Mies  Way,  33. 


KOYAL  INDIAN   ENGINEERING  COLLEGE, 
COOPER'S  HILL.  STAINES. 


The  course  of  study  is  arninged  to  fit  an  eniineer  for  employment  in 
Europe,  India,  and  the  Colonies.  About  40  Students  will  be  admitted 
in  September,  1898.  The  Secretary  of  State  will  offer  them  for  compe- 
tition 12  Appointments  as  Assistant  Engiueers  in  the  Public  Works 
Department,  and  three  Appointments  as  Assistant  Superintendents 
m  the  Telegraphic  Department,  one  in  the  Accounts  Branch  P.  W.  D., 
and  one  in  the  Traffic  Department,  Indian  State  Railways. 

For  particulars,  apply  to  Skcretaiiv  at  College. 


TO  WEALTHY  PATRONS  of  ART  and  BELLES 
LETTRES.— A  Gentleman  engaged  in  producing  a  GREAT 
WORK,  indispensable  to  Students  of  Ennlsh  Literature  throughout 
the  civilised  world,  requires  FINANCING  lo  a  very  moderate  extent. 
The  Work  has  met,  so  far  as  it  has  at  present  gone,  with  the  highest 
approval  of  eminent  experts.  Guaranteed  sale  of  small  edition.— 
Apply  by  letter  ( Principals  or  Solicitors  only)  to  X.,  care  of  Messrs. 
Steadman  &,  Van  Praagh,  Solicitors.  23,  Old  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C. 

WANTED.— GIRL  of  17  or  18  to  join  Four  others 
who  are  studying  French,  Music,  Sinning,  Painting,  in 
FRANCE,  iu  charge  of  an  unexceptional  English  Chaperon.  Highest 
references    given    and    required.      Terms   for    Pension    and  French, 


ObBiau  Road,  Stroud  (: 


N. 


BOOKS  WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

(Advertiaements  in  this  column  are  inserted  at  4d.  per  line,  prepaid.) 


WANTED.— Copies  of   "THE    ACADEMY"   for 
11th    JANUARY.    1896       Full  price  (3d.  per  copy)  poid.- 
Apply  AcADEMT  Office,  43.  Chancery  Lane,  London. 


BOOKS    FOR    SALE. 

Advertisements  are  inserted  binder  this  hiadmg  at  \d.  per  line,  prepaid . 


DAVID  GARRICK.— Magnificent  Portraits  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.  With  other  unique  Garrick  items.  Bar- 
gains. Retiring  from  business.— Charles  Lowe,  Book  Exporter,  New 
Street  and  Baskerville  Hall,  Birmingham.  


Y 


Now  ready,  cloth  8vo,  price  4a. 

ARIOUS   FRAGMENTS.     By  Herbert 

SPENCER.  

Also  by  the  same  Author,  price  16s.    Second  Thousand. 

>RINCIPLES  OF  SOCIOLOGY.     Volume  III. 
London:  Williams  &  Norgate,  14,  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 


Now  Ready,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  Cs. 

DCC  EXERCISES.     Including  Hints 

for  the  Solution  of  all  the  Questions  in  Choice  and 
Chance.  By  WILiLIAM  ALLE^^  WHITWORTH,  M.A. 
late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

BY  THE   SAME  AUTHOR. 

CHOICE  and  CHANCE.  An  Ele- 
mentary Treaiise  on  Permutation,  Combinations,  and 
Probability,  with  640  Exercises.  Fourth  Edition. 
Price  6s.  

Cambridge:    DEIGHTON  BELL   &   CO. 
London  :   GEORGE  BELT,  ,t  SONS. 

FOR  SALE,  the  COPYRIGH  r  and  GOODWILL 
of  a  valuaWe  BI-WEEKLV  NEWSPAPER  and  PRINTINti 
OFFICE  in  IRELAND,  establislied  for  uearly  a  century.  To  I>e 
Uieposeil  of  owiui?  to  Proprietor  wishing  to  retire  on  larg< 


fits  for  five  years  last  t 


B 


THE     AUTHOR'S     HAIRLKSS     PAPER  -  PAD. 
(The  LEADKNUAI.L  PRESS,  Ltd.,  60,  LeadonhaU  Street, 
Loudon,  £.0. 
Coniatns  hairless  paper,  over  which  the  pen  slips  with    perfect 
freedom.    Sixpence  e.ach.    fls.  per  dozen,  ruled  or  plain. 


ESTABLISHED    1861. 

IRKBECK  BANK, 

_. Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 

TWO-AND.A-HALP  per  CENT.  INTEREST  allowed  on  DEPOSITS 
repayable  on  demand. 

TWO  per  CENT,  on  CURRENT  AOCOONTS,  on  the  mlDimum 
monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below  £100. 

STOCKS,  SHARES,  and  ANNUITIES  purchased  and  sold, 

SAVINGS    DEPARTMENT. 


BIRKBECK    BUILDING    SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    HOUSE 


BIRKBECK    FREEHOLD    LAND    SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    PLOT    OP    LAND 


THE    AUTOTYPE    COMPANY 

INVITE     ATrENTIOS    TO    THEIR 

Permanent  Processes  of  Ptiotogfapfilc  Reproduction, 


THE  AUTOTYPE  SOLAR  or  CARBON  PROCESS, 

for  the  reproiluction  ia  permmeot  pigments  of  Oil  Paiutings, 
Drawioge  Id  Water  Colour,  Pencil,  Crayoa,  ladiau  Ink,  &c. 

AUTO-GRAVURE.— The  Autotype  Company's  Pro- 
cess of  Photographic  Engraving  ou  Copper,  yielding  results  re- 
sembling mezzotint  engravings. 

The  Company  has  successfully  reproduced  several  important 
Works  bv  this  process,  ioclu'Uug  Portraits  Uy  Sir  J.  E.  Millais, 
P.R.A. ;  J.  Pettie.  E.A. :  W.  W.  uuless,  R.X. ;  F.  Uoll,  R.A. ;  the 
Hon.  Juo.  Collier:  Sir  G.  Reid,  P.R.8.A. ;  also  examples  of  Gains- 
borough.  Turner,  Couatahle,  Schmalz,  Douglas,  Draper,  &c. 

THE  AUTOTYPE  MECHANICAL  PROCESS 

(Sawyer's  Collotype)  for  Book  Illasttations  of  the  highest  class. 
This  process  is  noted  for  its  excellence  in  copies  of  Ancient  MS5-, 
Coins,  Seals  Medals,  and  of  all  subjects  of  which  a  good  Photo- 
graph can  be  taken,  aad  is  adopted  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Bnt'sh 
Museum,  many  of  the  Learned  Societies,  and  the  leading  Publishers 

Amongst  works  laUlti  iUustrattd  by  the  Compant/  xnau  he  me'diotied 
Iha /uliuwina : 

FOR  H.M.  GOVERNMENT.— ILLUSTRATIONS  to  the 
REPORT  of  the  ROYAL  COMMISSION  on  TUBERCULOSIS- 
THE  REPORTS  of  the  MEDICAL  OFFICER  of  the  L0C.4.L 
GOVERNMENT  BOARD,  as  issued  to  lioth  Houses  of  Par- 
liament-IN  FLUE  NZ  A,  TYPHOID,  UIPHT 11 ER I  A,  CHOLER.l. 
VACCINATION,  4c. 

"ELECTRIC  MOVEMENT  in  AIR  and  WATER  with 
Theoreticallnferences."    By  Lord  Aumstrong,  C.B. 

THE  MONTASU  COLLECTION  of  COINS  and  MEDALS. 
All  the  lUustrations  to  the  Sale  Catalogues  of  this  renowned 
Collection  recently  dispersed. 

"FORD  MADOX  BROWN:  a  Record  of  his  Life  and 
Work."    By  F.  M.  Hceffer. 

The  AUTOTYPE  COMPANY  will  be  pleased  to  advise  upon,  ami  to 
undertake,  the  REPRODUCTION  of  WORKS  o(  ARTISTIC, 
SCIENTIFIC,  or  ANTIliDARIAN  INTEREST,  of  every  cha- 
racter, for  Book  Illustration,  for  the  Portfolio  or  Mural  Decoration. 

lExamplea  of  Work  niav  be  seen,  and  tenne  and  prices  obtained^  at 

THE     AUTOTYPE     FINE-AKT     GALLEaY, 

74,  NEW  OXFORD   STREET,   LONDON. 


MUDIE'S    SELECT    LIBRARY. 

For  the  CIRCULA  TION  and  SALE  of  all  the  BEST 

ENGLISH,    FRENCH,   GERMAN,    ITALIAN 
AND  SPANISH  BOOKS. 


TOWN  SUBSCRIPTIONS  COUNTRY 

from  ONE  GUINEA  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from 

per  annum.  TWO  GUINEAS  per  annum. 

LONDON  BOOK  SOCIETY  (for  N.B— Two  or  Three  Friends  may 

weekly  exchange  of  Books  at  the  UNITEin  ONESUESCRIPTION 

houses  of  Subscribers)  from  TWO  and     thus    lessen    the    Cost    of 

GUINEAS  per  annum.  Carriage. 

Town  and   Village  Clubs  supplied  on  Liberal  Terms. 

Prospectuses  and  Monthly  Lists  of  Books  gratis  and 
post  free. 


SURPLUS     LIBRARY    BOOKS 

Now  Offbbkd  at 

Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 
A  NEW  CLEARANCE  LIST  (100  pp.) 

Sent  Gratis  and  post  free  to  any  address. 
The  List  contains:   POPULAR    WORKS  in   TRAVEL,' 
SPORT,      HISTORY,      BIOGRAPHY,      SCIENCE,     and 
FICTION.    Also  NEW  and  SURPLUS  Copies  of  FRENCH, 
GERMAN,  ITALIAN,  and  SPANISH  BOOKS. 


MUDIE'S     SBLEOT      LIBRARY,     Limited. 

30-34,  New  Oxfoed  Stkket  ;  241,  Beoupton  Road,  S.W.;    " 

48,  Qdeek  Victoeia  Stkbet,  E.G.,  LoNDOH;  and 

at  Babton  Aboade,  Manchbstee. 


MESSES.    J.    C.    DEUMMOND    &    CO., 

ART     REPRODUCERS, 
U,    HENRIETTA    STREET,    COVENT    GARDEN,    W.C, 
Are  the  sole  representatives  in  Great    Britain  of 
HERR  HANFSTAENGL.  of  Munich, 
The  well-known  Artist  in  PHOTOGRAVURE   now  patronised  by  the 
leading  London  Art   Publishing  Firms.     A  large  Collection  of  Im- 
portant Plates  always  on  view. 

Process   Blocks  for  the  purpose  of  Ordinary 
Book  Illustrations. 

Messrs.  DRUMMOND  &  CO.  supply  the  cheapest  and  best  Processes 
in  the  market,  which  are  specially  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of 
Antiquarians.  Archajologists,  and  those  engaged  iu  the  iuvestigatiou 
and  publication  of  Parochial  and  Diocesan  Records. 

J.  C.  DRUMMOND  i  CO.  invite  attention  to  their 

Improved    Rapid     Photo-Meohanical    Process. 

For  the  Reproduction  of  IVoi-ks  of  Art,  Original  MSS., 
Designs,  Lace  Manufactures,  Photograplis,  Views,  Book 
Illustrations,  Artistic  Advertisements,  Catalogues,  die. 
&c.,  at  a  moderate  cost. 

Specimens  and  Price  List  on  application. 

OfSces;  14,  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN.  LONDON. 


Dec.  4,   1897.] 
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HARPER     AND     BROTHERS 


m 


Beg    to   announce    for    Publication    THIS    WEEK   the    following : 
BT    THE    AUTHOR    OF    "  BEX-HUR." 

THE  WOOING  OF  MALKATOON:   COMMODUS 

Two  Poems.    By  LEW.  WALLACE,  Author  of  "  The  Prince  of  India,"  "  The  Boyhood  of  Christ,"  &c.    Illustrated 
by  F.  V.  Du  MoxD  and  J.  E.  Wegdelin.     8vo,  cloth,  ornamental,  deckle  edges,  and  gilt  top. 

FRAtfK    R.    STOCKTON'S    NEW    NOVEL,. 

THE    GREAT    STONE    OF    SARDIS 

Illustrated  by  Peteb  Newell.     Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

:  3.  LIN    McLEAN 

A  volume  of  Stories.     By  O^VEN  WISTEE,  Author  of  "  Eed  Men  and  White,"  &c.     lUustrated.     Post  8vo,  cloth, 
ornamental,  6s. 

4.  THE    KENTUOKIANS 

A  Novel.     By  JOHN  FOX,  junior.     lUustrated  by  W.  T.  Smedley.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

5.  The  December  Part  of  HAHPER'S  ROUND  TABLE 

The  New  Sixpenny  Monthly  Magazine   for   Young  People.     A  handsome  16  pp.  Illustrated 

Prospectus  post-free  on  application. 


LATEST  BOOK  LIST   ON  APPLICATION. 

HAEPEE    AND    BEOTHEES,    London    and    New    York, 


^^ 


^m 


J.    W.    ARROWSMITH'S 

NEW    BOOKS. 


THE  SACK 
OF 
MONTE   CARLO. 


D 


UST  0' 

GLAMOUR. 


LORD 
DULLBOROUGH 


Arrowsmitli's 
3s.  6d.  Series. 
"The  story  of  its 

capture  is  told  with 

a  gallop." 

The  Academy. 


Bv 

F   WALTER 
RITH. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
340  pp.,  3s.  6d. 
"  Mr.     Warwick 
has  stuff  in  him.  * 
The  Academy, 


Vol.  XXX.  of 
Arrowsmith's 
3s.  ed.  Series. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
221  pp. 

( Ready  December.) 


By 
W  ARWIck 


HON. 

E     STUART 
RSKINE. 


TOTS. 

Vol.   LXXVl.  of 
Arrowsinith's 

Bristol  Library. 
Fcap.  8vo,  Is. 

By 
Tl     GEORGE 
1  HORNE. 

rpHE  MILLION- 
1     AIRE  OF 
PARKERSVILLE 

Vol.  LXXIV.  of 
Arrowsmith's 
Bristol  Library. 
Pcap.  8vo,  Is. 
"Contrived  with 
considerable  skill." 
Bookseller. 

By 
Wool«- 

T)EPITA  OF 
X       THE 

PAGODA 

Arrowsmith's 

Christmas  Annual. 

Fcap.  8yo,  Is. ; 

cloth,  Is.  6d. 
"  Mr.    Hopkins's 
delicious  story." 

The  Sketch. 

By 
TT      TIGHE 
JlOPKINij. 

Bristol:. J.  W.  ARROWSMITH. 
London  :  Simpkix,  Marshall  &  Co.,  Limited. 


DIGBY,     LONG    &    GO'S 

NEW    BOOKS. 


NEW   DETECTIVE    STORY    KY    FERGUS    HUME. 

1.  CLAUDE    DUVTAL    or    NINETY-FIVE. 

Cloth  gilt.  .18.  ed.     Fourth  EJirioD. 
"This  is  one  of  the  hest  stories  that  Mr.  Hume  has  given  us  since 
'  The  Mjstery  of   a    Hansom  Cab,'  anil  it  is  absolutely  one  of  the 
cleverest  modern  detective  stories."— 3/u(icft«s(er  Courier. 


SARAH    TYTLER'S    L.ITEST    NOVEL. 

2.  THE  AMERICAN   COUSINS.      By  the 

Author  of  "  L  idy  Jean's  Vagaries, '  &c.    Ofowd  8vo,  cloth,  6b. 
"  A  story  full  of  fresh  aud  varied  interest."— Scotsjiian. 
"  The  author  Ib  a  skilled  veteran  in  the  writing  of  novels,  and  her 
hand  has  not  lost  its  cunaing." — Aberdetn.  Press. 


3.  A   FLEETINa  SHOW.    By  G.    8.   Fitz- 

<ii:i;  \l,l>.  .Viitliorof  "  An  Odd  Career."    Crown  8vo,  cloth 


^'E^V   NOVEL    BY    .1.    Golli>ON    PHILLIPS. 

4.  FLORA  MACDONALD.     A  Romance  of 

the  '45.    By  the  Author  of  "  James  Macpherson."    Crown 
8vo,  cloth  gilt,  6s.  [Juat  out. 

NEW   NOVEL   BV  VIOLET   TWEEDALE. 

5.  WHAT    SHALL   it   PROFIT    a   MAN? 

By  the  Author  of  "  And  they  Two."  kc.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 
IJmt  out. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  RUPERT  ALEXANDER. 

6.  THE   VIOAR   of  Sr.   NICHOLAS.     By 

the  Author  of  "  Ballyrowan."    Cr.  8vo.  cL,  63.         [Just  out. 


Clement  Wilson's  Poblications. 

LEGAL    EPITOMES    FOR    Q  E  <^  E  R  A  L   USE. 

Price  2s.  6d.     Fcap.  8vo,  cloth. 
No.  t. 

LAW  of  SALES  of  STOCKS  and  SHARES. 

By  CHARLES  FRAMPTON  STALLA.RD.  M.A. 
(Osoii.),of  Gray's  Iiin,  late  Holt  Scholar,  Barrister-at- 
Law. 


Law  Times. 
it  fail  to  be  o 
and  shares,  "—/fa  iiArecj 


"  Cannot  fail  to  be  of  e 


lely  ( 


i  to  many  who  have  dealinga  ia 


LAW  of  BANKS  and  BANKERS,     By  W.  de 

BRACr    IIKRBERT,     M.A.,    LL.M.,    of    the    Inner 
Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 

"  A  clear  and  readable  exposition  of  the  EngUsh  law  of  Banker  and 
Cuitoiaer."~iicotsiiiaii. 
"  Clear  and  simple  i a  its  style  .    .    .  and  appears  to  be  absolutely 


NEW    NOVEL    BY    BELTON    OTTERBURN. 

7.  NURSti  AD£Cia.IDfi      6y  tbe  Author  of 

"  Unrelated  Twins,"  &o.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.  gilt,  Si.  [Just  out. 


■Law  times. 

No.  in. 
LAW    of    DIRECTORS    and     PROMOTERS' 

LIAB1L[TIES.  By  R.  STORRY  DWANS,  LL.B. 
(London),  of  Grav's  lun,  Barristex'-at-Law,  sometime 
Holder  of  Inns  of  Goarc  Scadeatship,  Ar^-ea  Scholar  of 
Gray's  Inn,  ic. 
"A  clearly  written  and  useful  book  upon  a  subject  of  general  in 
teTest."—^fanchester  Guardian. 

'*  It  is  well  fitted  to  be  of  assistance  to  directors,  promoters,  and 
shareholders."'— />wftJee  Adoertiser. 

No.  IV.    In  Preparation. 

THE  LAW  of  FIXTURES  and   REPAIRS  as 

between  LANDLORD  and  TENANT.  Bv  W.  dk 
BBACr  HERBERT,  M.A.,  LL.M.,  o£  the  Inner  Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. 


8.  A  MATRIMONIAL  FREAK.     By  Edith 

M.  PAtiU.     Crow  .  8vo, -loth  Bill,  63.  Umtoul. 


NEW    Nl>VEL    BV    PIERKE    LE    CLERCQ 

9.  OONOBRCiflNa    CHARLES    KOYDANT. 

By  the  Author  of  "The  Love  Story."  Stc     Cr.  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 
"  Mr.  Clercq  has  written  a  hook  whicJi  is  well  wortU  reading." 

Wtiitetiall  Review. 


10.  A  MERE  Pcro.    Ttie  Romaace  of  a  Dog. 

By  NEUl).     With  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  28.  6.1.    Seomd 
Eijitioa.  l/ustouL 

"  This  pretty  story  of  the  aaveatures  of  ii  Pu?  Dog there  are  few 

books  of  the  reason  thit  could    bd  more  heartily  recommended  for 

cuildren  " — Standard. 

DIGBY,  LONG  &  CO,  18,  Bouverie  Street,  London,  E.C. 
.  ADTaOBS  may  send  ia  their  M33.,  snitahle  for  Volume 
PuDlication,  with  a  view  to  immediate  consideration. 


BOOKS    Br   A.    J.    WILS1N, 

Edito  I' of  the"  Investors*  Review**  and  **  Investment 

Inde.v." 

I  Price  in  cloth.  Is.  6d.  net  {post  free,  Is.  8d.)  ;  paper  cover. 

Is.  net  (post  free,  Is  2d.)- 

PRACTICAL  HINTS  to  INVESTORS. 

"The  perusal  of  Mr.  Wilson's  handy  book  will  repay  those  ciQcerned 
I  in  the  matters  treated  of;  and  as  au  example  iu  t.-rse  a od  incisive 
I  English  it  may  be  read  by  tha  student  aud  admirer  of  style." 
I  Manchtster  Ci  y  News. 

I  Now  Ready.    New  Edition.    Entirely  Rewritten. 

i  PLAIN  ADVICE  ABOUT  LICE  INSURANCE. 

"  Probably  covers  as  mu'h  ground  as  m  tat  people  who  are  likely  to 
I   use  any  volume  of  the  kind  will  need."—  rimes. 

London:    Norfolk  House,  Norfolk  Street,  W.C. 
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SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE. 

TlUliD   EDITION,    RES'ISED   AND   ENLARGED. 

The  DAWN  of  CIVILIZATION  (EGYPT  and  CHALD^A).    By  Prof.  Maspero.    Edited  by  the 

Rev.  Prof.  SAYCE.       Translated  by  M.  L.  McCLURE.      "With  Map  and  over  470  Illustrations,  including  3   Coloured  Plates.      Demy  4to  (approximately),  cloth,   bevelled 
boards,  24a. 
[The  Author  has  brought  this    Third  Edition  up  to  date,  embodying  in  the  volume  the  recent  discoveries  of  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie  in  Egypt  and  some  of  the  results  of  recent 
researches  of  M.  Heuzey  in  Mesopotamia.     Xotwithstanding  the  addition  of  new  matter  (as  pp.  453,  A,  B,  &c.}  the  pagination  has  been  retained  throughout  and  is  parallel  with  that 
of  the  French  original." 

The  STRUGGLE  of  the  NATIONS :  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Assyria.    By  Prof.  Maspero.     Edited  by 

the  Rev.  Prof.  SAYCE.    Translated  by  M.  L.  McCLURE.    With  Maps,  3  Coloured  Plates,  and  over  400  Illustrations.    Demy  4to  (approximately),  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  268. ; 
half-morocco  (bound  by  Riviere),  50s. 
This  is  a  companion  volume  to  '*  The  Dawn  of  Civilization,"  and  contains  the  History  of  the  Ancient  Peoples  of  thP!  East  from  the  Fourteenth  Egyptian  Dynasty  to  the  end 
of  the  Ramesside  period.      This  interval  covers  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites    in  Egypt  and  their  Exodus  therefrom.     The  recent  discovery  of  an  Egyptian  Stele  mentioning  tihe 
Israelites  gives  special  interest  to  this  volume,  where  the  matter  is  discussed  with  his  usual  acumen  by  the  Author. 

"  The  transla^.ion  by  M.  L.  McClure  is  in  both  cases  excellent.     Prof.  Maspero's  presentation  of  the  new  learning  is  at  once  eminently  popular  and  attractive." — Times. 

'*  The  author  has  throughout  attempted  to  reproduce  for  us  the  daily  life  of  tne  various  peoples  of  whom  he  treats,  and  in  this  he  has  succeeded  admirably."— Jioarfenj;/. 

HISTORICAL  CHURCH  ATLAS.    Illustrating  the  History  of  Eastern  and  Western  Christendom, 

imtil  the  Reformation,  and  that  of  the  Anglican  Communion  until  the  present  day.    By  EDMUND  McCLURE,  M.A.     Containing  18  Coloured  Maps  besides  some  50  Sketch- 
Maps  in  the  Text.    4to,  cloth  boards,  leather  back,  16s. 
This  Atlas  is  intended  to  indicate  some  of  the  stages  of  the  Church's  expansion,  and  at  the  same  time  to  show  briefly  the  interdependence  of  ecclesiastical  and  secular  history.    The 
information  given  on  the  Maps  has  been  necessarily  limited  by  their  size  and  number,  but  the  main  features  of  the  spread  of  the  Clu-istian  faith  have  been,  it  is  hoped,  broadly  traced, 
and  the  allied  changes  in  pohtical  geography  suflQciently  depicted, 

THEODORE  and  WILFRITH.     Lectures  dehvered  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  December,  1896,  by 

the  Right  Rev.  G,  F.  BROWNE,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  Bristol.     Small  post  8vo,  with  several  Illustrations,  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d. 
**  The  Bishop's  ])olemic  is  sturdy  in  argument,  but  scrupulously  temperate  in  tone,  and  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  he  illustrates  his  thesis  with  great  ecclesiastical  and 
archgeological  learning," — Times  (September  17). 

The  ANCIENT  HEBREW  TRADITION  as  ILLUSTRATED  by  the  MONUMENTS.    A  Protest 

against  the  Modem  School  of  Old  Testament  CriticLsm.      By  Dr.  FRITZ  HOMMEL,  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  in  the  Univeisity  of  Munich.     Translated  from 

the  German  by  EDMUND  McCLURE,  M.A.,  and  LEONARD  CROSSLK-    With  Map.    Large  post  8vo,  buckram  boards,  5s. 
"  Under  the  weight  of  Dr.  Hommel's  cumulative  evidence  the  latest  fortress  of  the  '  Higher  Criticism  *  will  have  to  be  promptly  evacuated  or  surrendered  at  discretion.      The  book 
has  been  admirably  tianslated  by  Mr.  McClure  and  his  coadjutor."— Z>ai/)/  Chronicle. 

*'  As  a  protest  against  tde  modern  school  of  Old  Testament  Criticism  we  cordially  recommend  the  work  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  yet  published.'* — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  We  are  profoundly  grateful  to  Dr.  Hommel  for  work  whose  results  will  do  much  to  reassure  many  a  timid  and  distressed  believer." — Record. 

'*  We  can  recommend  Dr.  Hommel'e  well-argued  and  deeply  interesting  book  to  the  careful  consideration  of  all  Biblical  students." — O.rford  JHeview. 

SIDELIGHTS  on  CHURCH  HISTORY :  the  Liturgy  and  Ritual  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Church.    By 

Die  Rev.  F.  E.  WARREN,  B.D.,  F.S.A.    Demy  8to,  cloth  boards,  5s. 

CHRISTIAN  LIFE  in  SONG  (Te  Deum  Laudamus).    The  Song  and  the  Singers.    By  the  late 

Mrs.  RUNDLE  CHARLES.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  boards,  3s.  Gd. 

PATRIARCHAL    PALESTINE.      By  the    Rev.  Prof.  A.  H.  Sayce,    Queen's  College,    Oxford. 

Crown  8vo,  with  Map,  buckram  boards,  4s. 
[This  book  is  the  First  to  apply  the  Tel-el-Amama  Tablets,  both  published  and  unpublished,  towards  elucidating  the  condition  of  S.vria  at  this  period.    It  also  contains  a  recent 
and  importaut  revision  of  the  Egj'ptian  Geographical  Lists  bearing  on  Palestine.] 

The  "HIGHER  CRITICISM  "  and  the  VERDICT  of  the  MONUMENTS.  the  Rev.  Prof. 

A.  H.  SAYCE,  Queen's  College,  Oxford.      Fifth  Edition.      Demy  Svo,  buckram,  bevelled  boards,  7s.  6d. 
'■*  A  really  valuable  and  important  work ;  perhaps  the  best  which  Prof.  Sayce  has  yet  written.''  —Academy , 

ANCIENT  HISTORY  from  the  MONUMENTS.— The  HISTORY  of  BABYLONIA.    By  the  late 

UEOBGE  SMITH.    Edited  and  brought  >ip  to  date  by  the  Rev.  Prof.  A.  H.  SAYCE.    Fcap.  Svo,  cloth  boards,  2s. 

The  BIBLE  in  the   LIGHT    of  TO-DAY.     By  the  Rev.  Charles  Croslegh,  D.D.     Demy  Svo, 

cloth  boards,  tis. 

HANDY  BOOK  (A)  of  the  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND.     By  the  Rev.  Edward  L.  Cutts,  D.D-    New 

and  Improved  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  boards,  Gs. 

The  MESSAGE  of  PEACE,  and  other  Christmas  Sermons.     By  the  late  R.  W.  Cimrch,  Dean  o 

St.  Paul's.     Crown  Svo,  on  Hand-made  paper,  top  edges  gilt,  buckram  boards,  2b.  6d. ;  imitation  crushed  morocco,  7s.  6d. 

BIBLE  PLACES;  or,  the  Topography  of  the  Holy  Land.    A  Succinct  Account  of  all  the  Places, 

Rivers,  and  Mountains  ot  the  Land  of  Israel  niontinned  in  the  Bible,  so  far  as  they  have  been  identified  ;  tngether  with  their  Modern  Names  and   Historical  References, 
liythe  Rov.  Canon  H.  B.  TltlSTRAM,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.    New  Edition,  brought  ap  to  date.    With  Map.    Crown  8vo,  5s. 

VERSES.    By  Christina  G.  Rossetti.     Reprinted  from  "  Called  to  be  Saints,"  "  Time  Flies,"  and 

"  Tlie  Face  of  the  Deep."    Small  post  svo,  printed  iu  rod  and  black  on  Haud-made  paper,  buckram,  top  edge  gilt,  :t3.  Od. ;  limp  roan,  6s. ;  limp  morocco,  7s.  Bd. 

The  FACE  of  the  DEEP :  a  Devotional  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse.    By  Christina  G.  Rossetti, 

Aiilhor  of  "Time    Flics,"    .\:c.      Demy  Bvu,  cloth  boards,  7.s.  6d. 

The  ROMANCE  of  SCIENCE.— The  MACHINERY  of  the  UNIVERSE.    Mechanical  Conceptions 

of  Physical  I'lienomena.    Uy  A.  E.  DOLBEAB,  A.B.,  A.M.,  M.E.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy,  Tuft's  College,  Mass.     Small  post  Svo,  with  several  Diagrams, 
cloth  boards,  2s.  Klovon  other  Volumes  have  already  appeared  in  this  Series.— List  on  application. 

STAR  ATLAS.     Gives  all  the  Stars  from   1  to  G'S  magnitude  between  the  North  Pole  and 

Kl  all  XebulM-  and  Star  Clusters  which  are  visible  in  telescopes  of  moderate  powers.      Translated  and  Adapted  from  the  German  of  Dr.  KLEIN,  by 

-  Cloth  boards.  7s.  (id. 
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No.  1336.— New  Seeies. 
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CATALOGUES. 


CATALOGUE  of  the  FIRST  EXHIBITION  of 
ARTISTIC  BtlOKBINDING  l.y  WOJIEN,  with  Preface  by 
CURZON  EYRE.  Cover  on  Japanese  Paper,  Hand-Coloured  Frontis- 
piece and  6  Facsimiles,  now  ready  1?.  Id.  post  free  — Karslake  &  Co., 
61,  ChariDR  Cross  Road,  W.C. 


BOOKS  for  PRESENTS  at  DISCOUNT  PRICES. 
-SPECIAIi  CATALOGUE  of  NEW  and  RECENT  BOOKS, 
justready,  post  free  on  receiptof  address.— A.  &  F.  Dknny,  Discount 
Booksellers,  304,  Strand,  W.C,  and  32,  Cliaring  Cross,  Loudon.  S.W. 

ISfTEW  BOOKS    for  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS.— 

-L^  A  CATALOGUE  of  140  pages  of  all  the  Best  NEW  BOOKS, 
ottered  at  Discount  Prices,  sent  on  application  t^)  Tbuslove  &  Hanson, 
143,  Oxford  Street,  W  ,  and  tin,  Sloaue  Street,  S.W. 

NEW  CATALOGUE,  just  ready,  of  Miscellaneous 
SECOND-HAND  BOOKS,  including  a  Girls'  School  Lending 
Library.  Books  on  the  following  subjects— America.  Architecture, 
Bibliography.  Biography,  India,  Military,  Navy,  Shakespeare,  Spain. 
Theology,  and  Travels.  Also  works  by  RUDYARD  KIPLING,  and 
other  Popular  Authors.  Post  free  on  applicition  from  Thomas 
Cabver,  8,  High  Town.  Hereford. 

"pOTTER'S  BOOK  CATALOGUE  on  General 
-L  Literature  (No.  118,  for  DECEMBER),  at  reduced  prices,  post 
free.  Sporting  Works  purchased.— William  Potter,  30,  Exchange 
Street  East  Liverpool. 

W  TRACKER         &         CO., 

PUBLISHERS. 
MSB  (T.vpe-written)  considered  for  Publication.       [Established  1819. 
A  large  Clientele  in  all  parts  of  the  East. 
2.  Creed  Lane,  London,  E.G. ;  and  at  Calcutta  and  Simla. 


F 


OREIGN     BOOKS     and     PERIODICALS 

promptly  supplied  on  moderate  terms. 

CATALOGUES  on  application. 

DULAU    ft    CO.,    37,    SOHO    SQUARE. 


w 


ILLIAMS        &        NORGATE, 

IMPORTERS  OF  FOREIGN  BOOKS, 
Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  20,  South  Frederick  Street, 
Edinburgh,  and  7,  Broad  Street,  Oxford. 
CATALOGUES   post  free   on  application. 


rH.  WOHLLEBEN, 

FOREIGN  BOOKSELLER. 
45,  Great  Russell  Street  (Opposite  the  British  Museum), 
Supplies  all  Foreign  Books  and  Periodicals  at  the  most  moderate 
prices. 
CATALOGUES  oo  application. 


AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

GP.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  and 
•  BOOKSELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street.  New 
York,  and  24,  BEDFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C,  desire  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  READING  PDBIIC  to  the  excellent  facilities 
presented  by  their  Branch  House  in  London  for  filling,  on  the  most 
favourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD  PUBLICA- 
TIONS and  tor  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS  — 
CATALOGUES  sent  on  application. 


TV/TR.  MOSHER'S  New  and  Complete  Descriptive 
-l-'-L  LIST  OF  BOOKS  is  Now  Ready.  It  is  issued  in  narrow  8vo, 
with  Facsimile  Titles  in  Red  and  Black,  done  up  in  French  hand- 
made paper  wrappers,  with  original  cover  design.  Those  who  have 
yet  to  see  these  Editions  published  by  Mr.  Mo.siitE  should  favour 
him  with  their  names  that  the  new  List  may  be  mailed  them, 
post  paid. 

THOMAS  B.  MOSHER, 

45.  ExcBANOE  Street,  Portlahd,  Maine,  Uniteo  .States. 


IMPORTANT.-PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING. 

[EWSPAPERS,  MAGAZINES,  BOOKS,  &c.— 


JO  f,?1"'    ^^H'  *'  "AiLTOrT'utJited.'hktdass' Printers 
and  Publishers,  12.  Gou«h  Square,  4.  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


„..aBpeoially-built  Rotary  and  other  fast    Machines  for  printing 
Illustrated  or  other  Publications  and  specially-built  Machinesforfast 
folding  and  covering  8, 18,  24,  or  32-pagc  Journals  at  one  operation. 
Advice  and  assistance  given  to  anyone  wishing  to  commence  New 


Journals. 

FacUitleB  upon  the  premises  for  Editorial  Offloes,  free.  AdvertiBlng 
and  Publishing  Departments  conducted.  .~u.oiiio.ub 
Telephone  65121.    Telegraph  "AtricaniBm,  London." 

CHEAP  BOOKS.— 3d.  in  the  Is.  Discount  on  nearly 
all  Books;  many  remainders  at  half  or. laarler  price.  Orders  by 
post  receive  prompt  attention.  Catalogues  free.-BicEEUs  tc  Son, 
Leicester  Square,  Loudon,  W.C.  «...=  0.001,, 


u 


NIVERSITY     of      LONDON. 


London,  Burlingtoa  Gardens,  London,  W.)  for  a  Form  of  Entry  not 
less  than  five  weeks  before  the  commencement  of  the  Examination. 
F.  V.  DICKINS.  M.B.,  B.Sc,  Registrar. 


U^ 


The  Council  invite  APPLICATIONS  for  the  poBt  of  ASSISTANT 
LECTURER  in  the  DEl'ARTiMENT  ot  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 
and  LITERATURE. 

Applications,  together  with  testimonials,  should  be  sent  not  later 
than  December  l;(th,  1897,  to  the  undersigned,  from  whom  further 


particulars  may  be  obtained. 
Nov.,  1897. 


T.  Mortimer  Green,  Registrar. 


F>OYAL     HISTORICAL     SOCIETY. 
V'  (Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter.) 

Patron— HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
Preeident-The  Right  Hon.  Sir  M.  E.  GRANT  DUFF,  G.C.S.I. 
THURSDAY,    December  Ifith,    at   5  p.m.,    at  the  MUSEUM  of 
PRACTICAL  GEOLOGY.  Jermyn  Street,  S.W.,  the  followiug  Paper 
willberead:— "THE  NATIONAL  STUDY  of  NAVAL    HIST<}RY," 
by  Prof.  J.  K.  LAUGHlON,  M.A„  and  HUBERT  HALL,  F.8.A. 
HUBERT  HALL,  Director  and  Hon.  Sec. 
115.  St.  Martin's  Lane.  W-C. 


pOYAL   INDIAN   ENGINEERING  COLLEGE, 

LV  COOPER'S  HILL.  STAINES. 

The  course  of  study  is  arranged  to  fit  an  engineer  for  employment  in 
Europe,  India,  and  the  Colonies.  About  40  Students  will  be  admitted 
in  September,  1898.  The  Secretary  of  State  will  offer  them  for  compe- 
tition 12  Appointments  as  Assistant  Engineers  in  the  Public  Works 
Department,  and  three  Appointments  as  Assistant  Superintendents 
in  the  Telegraphic  Department,  one  in  the  Accounts  Branch  P.  W.  D., 
and  one  in  the  Traffic  Department,  Indian  State  Railways. 

For  particulars,  apply  to  Secretary  at  College. 

T  ITERARY  RESEARCH.  — A  Gentleman, 
i— i  experienced  in  Literary  Work,  and  who  has  access  to  the  British 
Museum  Reading  Room,  is  open  to  arrange  with  Author  or  any 
person  requiring  assistance  in  Literary  Research,  or  in  Beeine  Work 
through  the  Press.    Translations  undertaken  from  French,  Itali 

Spanish. — Ap*^'"    ^"  ^^^t■^~    *-.    j\    h    Tk.,,...    =    c \  a 

London,  E.C. 


—Apply,  by  letter,   to    D.  C.  Dallas,  5.  Fumival  Stre'et, 


BOOKS  WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

iAdvertisimentt  in  thii  column  are  imerted  at  4d,  per  line,  prepaid.) 


WANTED.— Copies  of  "THE    ACADEMY"  for 
nth    JANUARY,    18»6.     Full  price  (ud.   per  copy)  paid.— 
Apply  Academy  Office,  4^,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 


BOOKS    FOR    SALE. 

Advertisements  are  inserted  under  tkis  kia  liny  at  4i.  pir  hn%  prepaid. 


D 


AVID  GARRICK.— Magoificent  Portraits  by  Sit 

Joshua  Reynolds.      With  other    unique  Garrick  items.    Bar- 
Retiring  from  business.— Charles  Lowe,  Book  E-vporter,  New 


Street  and  Baskerville  Hall,  Birraingha 


SALES  by  PRIVATE  CONTRACT. —  Old  Oak 
Library  Table,  Oak  Print  Cabinet,  Old  Oak  Chests,  Comer 
Cupboard,  Old  Loo  Table,  Old  Sporting  uil  Paintings,  Large  Iron, 
Silver  Box,  Capital  English  Bracket  Clock;  Pvnch  Vols.  1  to  26, 
original,  cloth,  £5;  Iron  Safe,  £5.  cost  £12;  History  of  England,  8 


rpYPE -WRITING  work  of  every   description   done 

-^  with  accuracy  and  despatch.  Author's  MSS.,  Technical  and 
Legal  Copying,  Indexing,  Specifications,  Tracing.  Translating, 
Addressing,  Type-written  Mimeographed  Copies,  &c.,  &c.— The  Misses 
E.  &  J.  PuTz,435,  Mansion  House  Chambers,  London,  E.C. 


'^YPE-WRITING  promptly   and    accurately    done. 

lod.  per  l.Ouo  Words. 

Samples  and  references. 

Address  Miss  E.  M.,  18,  Mortimer  Crescent,  N.W. 


TYPE  -  WRITING,  with  accuracy  and  despatch. 
Authors' MSS.  9d.  per  l.ooo  words;  Circulars  from  Ss.  fid.  per 
100  f  Plays,  Translations,  Indexing,  General  Copying.— Miss  Wat,  33, 
Ossian  Road,  Stroud  Green,  N. 


THE    AUTHOR'S    HAIRLESS    PAPER  -  PAD. 
(The  LEADENHALL  PRESS,  Ltd.,  SO,  Leadenhall  Street, 
London,  E.C. 
Contains  hairless  paper,  over  which  the  pen  slips  with   perfect 
freedom.    Sixpence  each.    He.  per  doien.  ruled  or  plain. 


MESSRS.    J.    C.    DRUMMOND    &    CO., 

ART     REPRODUCERS. 

14,    HENRIETTA    STREET,    COVENT    GARDEN,    W.O.. 
Are  the  sole  representatives  in  Great  Britain  of 
HERR  HANFSTAENGL,  of  Munich. 
The  well-known  Artist  in  PHOTOGRAVURE    now  patronised  by  the 
leading  London  Art    Publishing  Firms.     A  large  Collection  of  Im- 
portant Plates  always  on  view. 

Process   Blocks  for  the  purpose  of  Ordinary 
Book  Illustrations. 

Messrs.  DRUMMOND  &  CO.  supply  the  cheapest  and  best  Processea 
in  the  market,  which  are  specially  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of 
Antiquarians,  Archaeologists,  and  those  engaged  in  the  investigation 
ind  publication  of  Parochial  and  Diocesan  Records. 

J.  C.  DRUMMOND  A  CO.  invite  attention  to  their 

Improved    Rapid    Photo-Mechanioal    Process. 

For  the  Reproduction  of  Works  of  Art,  Original  MSS., 
Designs,  Lace  Manufactures,  Photographs,  Views,  Book 
Illustrations,  Artistic  Advertisements,  Catalogues,  dsc, 
&c.,  at  a  moderate  cost. 

specimens  and  Price  List  on  application. 
Ifficea:  14,  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN.  LONDON 


lMudie's  select  library. 

For  the  CIRCULA  TION  and  SALE  of  all  the  BES T 

ENGLISH,    FRENCH,   GERMAN,    ITALIAN 
AND  SPANISH  BOOKS. 


TOWN  SUBSCRIPTIONS    I  COUNTRY 

from  ONE  GUINEA  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from 

per  annum.  |  TWO  GUINEAS  per  annum. 

LONDON  BOOK  SOCIETY  (for  I     N.B -Two  or  Three  Friends  may 

eklyexohaoge  of  Books  at^the  |  UNITE  in  ONE  SUBSCRIPTION 

lesBen    the    Cost    of 


^own  and    Village  Oluba  supplied  on  Liberal  Terms. 

Prospectuses  and  Monthly  Lists  of  Books  gratis  and 
post  free. 


SURPLUS     LIBRARY    BOOKS 

Now  Offkbed  at 

Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 
A  NEW  CLEARANCE  LIST  (100  pp.) 

Sent  Gratis  and  post  free  to  any  address. 

The  List  contains:   POPULAR   WORKS  in   TRAVEL, 

SPORT,      HISTORY,      BIOGRAPHY,      SCIENCE,     and 

FICTION.    Also  NEW  and  SURPLUS  Copiesof  FRENCH, 

GERMAN,  ITALIAN,  and  SPANISH  BOOKS. 


MUDIE'S     SELBOT      LIBRARY,     Limited. 
30-31,  New  Oxfosd  Steeet  ;  211,  Bbompton  Road,  S.W.j 

48,  QUBEIT  VlCTOEIA  STREET,  E.C,  LoNDOIf ;  and 

at  Babton  Arcade,  Manchbsteb. 


B 


ESTABLISHED    1861. 

IRKBECK  BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane.  London. 


the  mlnimu 
STOCKS,  SHARES,  and  ANNUITIES  purchased  and  sold. 


SAVINGS    DEPARTMENT. 


BIRKBECK    BUILDING    SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A   HOUSE 


BIRKBECK    FREEHOLD    LAND    SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    PLOT    OF    LAND 

I  HOKTH. 
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MESSRS.    H.    S.    NICHOLS'    PUBLICATIONS. 

NOW  READY. 

•BURTON,   CAPT.   SIR  R.  F.-THE  ARABIAN   NIGHTS.    In  12  vols., 

royal  8vo,  Illustrated  by  a  series  of  71  Photogravure  Plates  reproduced  from  the  oriRiEal  paintings  specially 
painted  by  Albert  Letchtord,  price  £10  10s.  net. 

A  SERIES  of  ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  to  "  The  Arabian  Nights," 

reproduced  from  the  pictures  in  oils  specially  designed  and  painted  by  Albert  Letchford.  These  exriuisite 
plates  are  suitable  for  illastratine  either  Burton's,  Payne's,  Lane's,  or  Galland's  Translation  of  this  work,  and  are 
supplied  either  bound  in  a  volume  (royal  8vo)  or  loose  in  a  portfolio,  price  £3  3s.  net. 


^CELEBRATED   CRIMES.     By  Alexandre  Dumas.    In  8  vols.,  large  post 


8vo,  illastraled  by  61  Photogravures,  bandpomely  bound,  price  JEt  is.  net.    Particu 
Editions  de  Luxe  upon  application. 


of  f;rand  and  cboit 


W.&R.  CHAMBERS'S  NEW  BOOKS 


THE    NUDE    in   ART.     A  magnificent  collection  of  45  remarque  proofs, 

reproduced  by  Ihe  Photogravure  iirocese,  comprising  the  chef-d'ceuvres  of  the  most  famous  painters  of  the  Nude. 
Complete  in  1  vol.,  Atlas  folio,  price  £i  4s.  net.  This  woik  is  also  issued  in  12  Parts  at  7e.  per  Part,  and  the  sub- 
scriber can  arrange  to  have  the  Parts  delivered  at  the  rate  of  one  per  week,  fortnight,  <t  month,  or  in  any  other 
manner  most  convenient  to  himself.  Subscriptions,  however,  can  only  be  received  for  the  complete  work,  in 
12  Parts. 

•THE  VOLUMES  of  either  of  these  Works  can  be  had  either  complete  in  one  parcel,  or  at  the  rate  of  one  volume  per 

week,  fortnight,  or  month,  as  most  convenient  to  subscriber. 
CATALOGUE  and  Prospectuses  containing  full  particulars  of  all  of  the  above,  as  well  as  of  all  of  the  other  choice  and 

interesting  Publications  issued  by  H.  S.  Nichols,  Ltd.,  will  be  sent  post  free  upon  application. 


H, 


S.  NICHOLS,  Ltd.,  39,  Charing  Cross  Road,  London,  W.G.  ;  and  62a,  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 


THE  FINEST  LITERARY   RENDEZVOUS   IN   THE  WORLD. 

99,     CHARING     CROSS     ROAD,     LONDON,     W.C. 
(One    Minute    from    Trafalgar   Square). 

Messrs.  H.  S.  NICHOLS,  Ltd.,  have  the  honour  to  announce  that  their  splendidly  appointed 
LITHRARY  RENDEZVOUS  {which  is  tvithout  doubt  the  finest  and  the  most 
luxurious  mid  delightful  Literary  Lounge  ever  planned)  is  now  OPEN  DAILY 
{admission  free)  from  10  a.m.  to  T. '30  p.m.  {Saturdays  included). 


A  Xew  JJi.tionanj  vf  riiita-fal  Bio.jraphy^ 

CHAMBERS'S  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY 

Dealing  with  nearly  Fifteen  Thousand  Celcbritins 

of  all  Nations  from  the  remotest  tinns  to  the  present 

day  ;  with  copious  Bibliogi-aphies  ami  Pronunciations 

of  the  Names. 

Edited    by    DAVID     PATRICK,    LL.D., 

Editor  of  Chambers's  Encyclopajdia  "  ;  and 

FRANCIS  HINDES  GROOME, 

Assistant-Editor  of   "  Chambers's  Encyclopadii." 

One  Volume,    crown   Svo,    cloth,    10s.   6d. ;  half- 
morocco,  15s. 

NEW  BOOKS  FOR  GIFTS  AND  PRIZES. 

Handsomely  bound  in    cloth,   gilt,  with    Illustrations  by 

W.  Raiket,  W.  H.  C.  Giioome,  J.  A.  Svui.varON, 

Lewis  Bau.meb,  W.  Boochee,  a  c. 

At  5s. 

MEG  LANGHOLME.  P.y  Mrs.  Moleswokth. 

VINCE  THE  RKBEI..         By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 

WILD  KITTY.  By  L.  T.  Meadk. 

At  3s.  6d. 

HUNTED  THROUGH  FIJI. 

By  Reginald  Hoi;.'-i.i;v. 
HOODIE.  By  Mis.  Mole.swohth 

With  17  Illustrations  by  Lewis  Banmer. 
THE  ROVER'S  QUEST.  By  Hugh  St.  Legei;. 

A  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  KLEPHTS. 

By  Isabella  Fyvie  Mayo  (Edward  Garrett). 
At  2s.  6cl. 

ELSIE'S  MAGICIAN.  By  Fred  Whishaw. 

"  The  illustrations  by  Lewis  Baumer  add  much  to  tbo 
charm  of  the  volume." — Scotsman. 
FOUR  HUNDRED  ANIMAL  STORIES. 

Edited  by  Robert  Cochkane. 


NEW  BIOGSAPEY    BY    THE    AUTHOR    OF 
"THE    LIFE    OF   GORLOX.'' 

THE  LIFE  OF 
SIR     STAMFOED    RAFFLES. 

By  DEMETRIUS  C.  BOULGER. 

One  Volume.     Royal   Svo,    gilt.     With    Portraits,  Maps, 
and  FuU-Pflge  Illustrations. 

One  Quinea  net 

"An  excellent  biography-  an  even  better  performance, 
by  the  way,  than  the  same  author's  recent  '  Life  of 
Gordon.' "—The  Daily  Neics. 


THE  AUTOTYPE  COMPANY'S 

A  NNO  TTNCEMENTS 


of  Prophets  and 
iioD.  Hyde  Park 


FREDERIC  SHIELDS. 

Twenty-eiglit  Autotype  Copies  from  the  serii 
Apostles,  painted  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Astfi 
Place,  London. 

Each  Autotype  measures  17  by  &i  inches,  and  is  mounted 
Plate  and  India  Paper  with  plate  mark  and  title.  The  Set 
strong  Portfolio,  including  Descriptive  Handbook, 

TEN  GUINEAS. 

Prospectus  on  (tpiilication. 


HORACE   MARSHALL    &    SON. 

READY,  fUO  pp„  Bmnll  demy  Svo,  7a.  6(1. 

DICTIONARY     of     CLASSICAL 

QUOTATIONS    (Texts  and  Translations,  with  Three 
Full  ludeses).    By  T.  B.  HAEBOTTLE. 

UriifoiTn  in  size  and  price  with  the 

DICTIONARY    of    ENGLISH 

QUOTATIONS,  by  Colonel  P.  H.  DALBIAC,  M.P.,  of 
which  a  Second  Edition  has  already  been  called  for. 
The  two  bocjks  supply  a  vast  body  of  quotations,  with 
full  referenceM  to  places  of  occurrence  (where  more  than 
one,  chronologically  arranged),  and  Indexes  of  (a)  Authors, 
(b)  SubjectK,  (c)  Catch  Words.  la  the  CLASSICAL 
QUOTATIONS  standard  translations  have,  where  suitable 
and  available,  been  used;  in  other  cases  Mr.  Harbottlc  has 
himself  supplied  the  translations.  The  Tests  employed  have 
in  all  cases  been  the  best  standard  texts. 


J.  M.  BARRIE,  Novelist  and  Playwright. 

A  New  Portrait  by  Leslik  Bkooke.    Autotype  reproductic 
two  sizes,  mounted  on  tinted  boards.    Price  12s.  and  5s.  each. 


THE  NORWICH  SCHOOL  OF  PAINTING. 

A  Series  or  forty  plates  reproduced  in  Permanent  Autotype  after 
Ci)tman,  Crouie.  .Stark,  Vincent,  LemaD,  Lound,  Bright,  &c. 
(ymv  Reads.) 


W.  &  R.  CHAMBERS,  Limited, 
London  and  Edinburgh. 

DIGBY,  LONG  &  OO.'S  NEW  BOOKS 

NEW    NOVEL    BY    GEURGE    CRAMPTON. 

I    EL  GARttaEM.     A.  Komance  of  the  River 

Plato.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  (is.    Second  edition. 
"  The  story  is  of  tlinUing  intercBt  and  captivating  throughout. 


2.  A  FLEETING  SHOW.    By  G.   B.  Fitz- 

GERALli,  AiitlK'i    .it   "Ail  u.M  (.'areer."     Ciown  8vo,  cloth 


the 


MODERN  ENGLISH  ART. 

A  largo  collection  of  examples  cf  works  by  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A.. 
Sir  E.  Burne  Jones,  Dante  G.  Rossetti,  Albert  Moore,  Henry 
Rylaod,  Fred  Walker,  Herbert  Schmalz.  Edwin  Douglas,  Ilolinan 
Hunt,  Frederic  Shields,  &c.,  &c. 


NEW   NOVEL  BY   RUPERT   ALE.XANDER. 

3.  THE   VICAR   of  ST.   NICHOLAS.     By 

the  Author  of  "  Eallyrowan."    Crown  Svo.  cloth, 
"  This  is  a  lively  ami  entertaining  book,  rich 

deUaeatious  of  character.    The  plot  is  deciuv^-j    .^.o--— . 

interest  of  the  read-r  issusUined  to  the  very  end.  —Dundee  Coune 

"A  very  reudaMi-  imvcl."— »of.«tH.'n.  _  ^ 

NEW   NnVi;i.  r.Y   .M  I  N  .\  >,\MlKM.\N. 

4.  SIR    GASPAKUS    AFFINITY.      By  the 

Author  .if  "T(l.-  \Vnrsliii...t  1,ii..iIit,"    < 'n>\vn  Wd^  cloth,  J_{s.&J. 


1,  .,v^  -a  incident  and  skilful 
1  decidedly  original,  and  the 


"The  autli 
hanced  lior  ri 


akr 


Lii 


i>wn  ^vti  ciotii,  .ib.i 
■  has  undoubtedly  c 


The  AiUotiiiie  Fine  AH  Oallery  is  open   dailj/  frnn. 
to  8.      Admission  Free.      Tnspecliim  invittd. 


10 


\EW    MUKl.    V.\     .1.    COKMON    PIIILLII'S. 

5.  FLORA  MACDONALD.     A  Romance  of 

the  '45.     By  the  Author  of  "  James  Macpherson."    Crown  Svo, 
cloth  gilt,  tis. 
"  The  renaissance  of  the  I 

tion  in  many  ifuarters.      ..... ..^  .-■■ 

'  masterpiece  of  its  kind/^.4&er(/etn  ./oMriiai.  

6.  THE  BLACK  DISC :  a  Story  of  the  Con- 


SWAN  SONNENSCHEIN  &  CO.,  Limited,  London. 


Now  ready,  cloth  8vo,  price  4t 
"XTARIOUS  FRAGMENTS. 
V      .SPENCER.  

Also  by  the  same  Author,  price  Ifls.    S^col 

"PRINCIPLES  OF  SOCIOLOGY. 


By  Hekheut 


d  Thousand. 
Volume  III. 


E.  14,  Ueurietta  Street,  W.C. 


THE      AUTOTYPE      COMPANY, 

74,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 


THE    MOST    NUTRITIOUS. 

E    P    P    S'  S 

CRATEFULCOMFORTINC. 

O    O   O    O  A 

BREAKFAST    AND    SUPPER. 


By  ALBERT  LEE. 
With  FroutiBpiecf.  .„,       ^        ■    ,    , 

'■TIrtl-  is  ni.  Itick  of  .-xcitcmcDt The  story  is  to  be 

toall."— >'''oi8"'ii"-  _ .  ..- 

l.A.  MATRIMONIAL  FREAK.     By  Bdita 

HI.  PAtiE.    t'rowii  svo. '•lotli,  "is. 
"~  NKW    NnVEI.    I:Y    Vlnl.nr    TH  KIll'AI.i:. 

8.  WHAT    SHALL   IT  PROFlf  a   MA>J  ? 

Dy  the  Author  of  "  And  tli.y  T«  o  "  Sc,     I'ruwii  .Svo,  c|.tli,  lis. 
^NEW    NOVEL    BY    BELTtiN    OTTEUBDllN. 

9.  NURSE  ADELAIDE     By  the  Author  of 


••  Unrelated  T«i 


clotli.eilt, 
^MIAM. 


10.  REVELATION  •   a  Romance"  '  By  Eric 

WVXIill.\M      ('..miisv...  .Intli.  («  _(flec.  lii._ 

11.  LIFE    In   AFRIKANDERLAND  as 

VIEWEH  bv  i.ii  A  EKIKANl^EU:   ii  Story  of  Life  '"  <■"■'!' 


Atr 


By  1.111 


sr' 


DIGBY,  LONCJ  &  UO,  18,  Bouverio  Street,  London,  B.C. 
AUTHORS  may  seua  in  their  MSS.,  suitable  for  Volume 
rublication,  with  a  view  to  immertiatc  consideration. 
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SWAN  SONNENSGHEIN  &  GO. 

A  VERY  SUCCESSFUL  NOVEL. 

FOR  THE  LIFE  OF  OTHERS. 

Bj   a.  CARDELLA, 

AUTHOR    OF    "A    KING'S    DAUGHTER."    68. 


SEVENTH  REVIEW.  —  "Mr.  Oardella  shows  unde- 
niable ability  both  in  the  conception  and  delineation  of  the 
perBons  to  whom  the  reader  is  introduced,  and  also  in  the 

management  of  the  plot Of  its  kind,  it  is  one  of  the 

most  notab'e  novels  we  have  lately  met  with." 

Booliseller. 

SIXTH  REVIEW.— "That  [the  author]  has  grreat  de- 
scriptive and  liierary  gifts  is  abundantly  clear [We  pay] 

the  highest  tribute  to    the    author's    purpose    and    veiy 
conspicuous  ability." — Weekly  Snn. 

FIFTH  REVIEW.  — "  The  sentiment  of  the  book  is 
refined." — Athenaum . 

FOURTH  REVIEW.—"  Of  absorbing  interest  through- 
out."— GIaA-g<iw  Herald. 

THIRD  REVIEW.— "This  Ixxik  is  the  work  of  no  mean 
writer,  but  of  one  possessed  with  genius.  The  author  is 
master  both  of  humour  and  pathos.  The  stor.v  ia  well  told 
in  beautiful  language,  and  from  first  to  last  the  reader's 
attention  is  held,  for  the  book  is  essentially  a  masterpiece. 
We  unhesitatingly  stamp  this  book  as  the  iie^t  novel  for 
conception  and  execution  that  has  appeared  since  the 
spring."— Book  Gazette. 

SECOND  REVIEW.— "A  cruFade  against  the  curse  of 
hereditary  madness.  It  is  a  book  strong  in  purpose,  and 
sets  up  a  high  ideal.  There  is  both  sincerity  and  refinement 
in  it.' — Manchester  Guardian. 

FIRST  REVIEW,— "Given  such  a  theme,  it  is  not  easy 
to  imagine  how  it  could  be  more  successfully  handled." 
ScotS})ian. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  W.  CUNNINGHAM,  D.D., 

AUTHOR    OF  "THE    GROWTH  OF    ENGLISH 

INDUSTRY,"   &c. 

IMMIGRANT  ALIENS  in  ENGLAND. 

"With  Plates,  Facsimile  of  Kemp's  Patent,  and  Maps. 

Crorni  8vo,  4s.  6d. 
The   Norman    Invasion— The   Later   Middle   Ages— The 
Reformation  and  Rel-gious  Refugees— Intercourse  with  the 
Dutch — Later  Immigrations — Conclusion — Index, 

NEW  BOOK  BY  DR.  HILL,  VICE-CHANCELLOR  OF 
CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY. 

A  RUN  ROUND  the  EMPIRE :  being 

the  hoff  of  Two  Young  People  who  Circumnavigated 
the  Globe.  Written  out  by  their  Father,  ALEX.  HILL, 
M.A.,  M.D.,  Master  of  Dovrninp  College  and  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  CTniv.  of  Cambridge.  With  very  many 
Illustrations.    3s.  6d. 

ETHICAL    SYSTEMS.     By  Prof.  W; 

WUNDT.        Translated.     Edited     by     Prof.     E.     B. 

TITCHENER.    es. 
The  Second  Part    of    WQNDT'S   "ETHICS,"    forming 
an  invaluable  survey  of  the  History  of  Ethics  from  the 
earliest  to  the  present    time.     Part    I.  (The    FACTS    of 
the  MORAL  LIFE)  costs  7s.  6d. 

CHILDREN  UNDER  the  POORLAW. 

By  W.   CHANCE,  M.A.   (Camb.),  Hon.   See.  Central 
Poor-Law  Conference.    7s.  ed. 
*'  An  admirable  book.    The  author  is  accurate  in  his 
facts,  complete  in  his  survey,  and  sound  in  his  opinions.'* 

THE  NICENE  CREED :  a  Manual  for 

the  Use  of  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders.    By  the  Rev. 
J.  J.    LIAS,   Chancellor  of  Llandaff  and  Examining 
Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff.    6s. 
"  May  be  safely  described  as  a  recast  of  Pearson  and 
up-to-date."— Cri^i^-a?  Review. 
"  Of  the  highest  value  to  theological  students." 

G^itardian. 
"He  has  done  an  excellent  service.     Scholarly,  open- 
minded,  and  luminous  "-Speaker. 

WELSH    GRAMMAR:   ACCIDENCE. 

By  E.  ANWYL,  M.A,,  late  Classical  Scholar  of  Oriel 
Colle<:ro,  Oxford,  Professor  of  Welsh  in  the  University 
of  AberyBtwith.    2s.  6d. 

CHRONICLES    of    the    BANE    of 

ENGLAND.  By  B.  B.  TURNER,  of  the  Bank  of 
England.  With  Reproductions  of  Old  Prints  from  the 
Bank  Records,  Ac.    7s.  6d. 

GREEK  VASES.  Historical  and  De- 
scriptive. BySDSAN  HORNER,  Authoress  of  "  Walks 
in  Florence,"  .tc.  With  Preface  by  Dr.  A.  S.  MURRAY, 
of  the  British  Museum.    Map,  Plate,  and  45  Cuts.    38.  6d. 


TWO    NEW    NOVELS. 
FROM     ENGLAND     to     the    BACK 

BLOCKS.     By  ROLAND  GRAEME.     38.  ed. 

BY    STILL     HARDER    FATE. 

NANCY  LLOYD-TAYLOR.     Ss.  6d. 


By 


SWAN  SONNENSGHEIN  &  00  ,  Limited,  London. 


Mr.  MACQUEEN'S  LIST. 

BOOKS   FOR   YOUNG    PEOPLE. 


CHERRIWINK. 

By  EACHEL  PENN. 

With  Original  Illustrations  by  Maude  F.  Sambourne 

and  M.  Jardine-Thomson. 

4to,  ffilt  tops,  68. 

The  Pall  ^fan  Gasette.-^uch  a  delightful  etory  has  not  been  written 

this  long  time." 

The  Glasgow  Herald.—"  A  delightful  and  delightfully  long  and  f  uIU 
blooded  fairy  etory  —  bright  and  airy  as  becomes  a  fairy-tale,  and  it 
has  the  advantage  of  being  mo^t  skilfully  illustrated.... A  really 
beautiful  book." 


"A  BOOK  THAT  BOYS  WILL  GLOAT  OVER." 

AFLOAT  with  NELSON.     By  Charles 

H.  EDEN,  Author  of  "George  DonuiniErton,"  &c.,  &c. 
With  10  Full-page  Illustrations  by  John  Williamson. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  65. 
The  St.  James's  Gasetie.—'Oae  of  the  best  of  the  sea  stories  recently 
published The  sketch  given  of  Nelson  is  a  fine  one." 

THE    COURT    of    KING    ARTHUR: 

stories  from  the  Laud  of  the  Round  Table.    By  W.   H. 

FROST.    20  Illustrations  by  S.  R.  Burleigh.    Crown 

8vo,  6s. 
The  Scotsman.—"  It  ia  a  cleverlv  written  adaptation  of  the  chief 
legends  of  the  Round  Table,  djne  afttr  Malorr  into  simple  la-guaee. 
and  held  together  in  a  pretty  framework  of  story  of  child  life.    The 
book  is  well  illustrated  by  Mr.  S.  R,  Burleigh.," 

READY  15th  INST. 

THE       GORDON       HIGHLANDERS. 

BeiDR  the  Story  of  these  Bonnie  Fighters  told  by 
JAMES  MILNE.  Fully  Illustrated.  Crorni  8vo, 
price  Is.  ;  post  free  Is.  2d. 


HANDSOME   XMAS    PRESENTS. 


WORKS  BY  J.  H.  CRAWFORD,  F.LS. 

Illustrated  by  John  Williamson. 
Handsomely  bound,  large  crown  Svo. 

THE  WILD  FLOWERS  of  SCOTLAND. 

6s.  net. 
Country  Life. — "  A  book  of  infinite  grace  and  charm,  from  every  page 

of  which  breathes  the  pure  love  of  beauty  in  nature We  commend 

:his  book  without  reserve  to  all  persons,  old  and  young,  who  h 


-aide,  and  the  low-lying  valley.  It  will  please 
them,  it  will  not  bray  their  minds  in  a  mortar  of  scieuce  with  a  pestle 
of  terrific  nomeoclaturi.',  and  it  will  teach  them  a  great  deal." 

SUMMER  DAYS  for  WINTER  EVEN- 

INGS  :  Nature  Idylls.    8s.  6d.  net. 

The  Tnjujs.— "  With  Mr.  Crawford's  delightful  sketches,  sometimes 

telling  alone  of  nature's  aspects,  sometimes  with  a  thread  of  story  to 

t  have  little  imagination 

.    .     .t  beats  against  the  case- 

1  gr^en  earth  and  blue  sky  watching 

.     _     _  and  the  chani        '    ' 

s  of  furred  and  feathered  creatures  which  ; 

described." 

THE    WILD    LIFE    of    SCOTLAND. 


respect  of  style,  recalls  'i'horeau  rather  than  either  Jeffer. 

Burroughs Altogether  this  book,  which  belongs  to  the  rare 

that  can  be  taken  up  at  any  moment  and  easily  read  in  instaln 

the  best  and  1       '  "     

.  -in  the  mosi 
r  been  pubUshed." 

NEW    NOVELS. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "MISS  TUDOR." 

FAITH,   HOPE,   and  CHARITY.     By 

JOHN  LE  BRETON.    Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

The  Christian.  H'orW.—"  These  are  three  strong  stories,    decidedly 

uncommon  in  themselves,  and  told  with  power.      They  deal  with  the 

irony  and  tragedy  of  life,  but  without  that  pessimistic  conclusion 

which  is  the  commonplace  suggestion  of  unoriginal  and  one-sided 


THE  FATE  of  WOMAN. 

SHORT.    Crown  Svo,  38.  ed. 


By  Francis 


book without  doubt  a  skilful  i 

A    SINLESS   SINNER.    By  Mary  H. 

TENNYSON,    Author    of    "The  Fool    of   Fate,"  &c. 
Crown  Svo.  Cs. 
The  ChrUUan  ICorM.— "  A  writer  with  undenialile  power." 

A    GIRL'S    AWAKENING.     By  J.  H. 

CRAWFORD.    Frontispiece.    Crown  Svo,  Q%. 

The    AiheniEum.—'"A.  pretty  and  idyllic  study Mr.    Crawford's 

feeling  for  nature  stands  him  in  good  stead,  a-  d  the  background  of  his 
picture  in  the  Scottish  village  is  as  harmoniously  fitted  with  the 
central  figures  as  one  of  George  Eliot's  own  drawings." 


JOHN   MACQUKEN,  Hastings  House, 
Norfolk  Street,  Strand. 


ARCHIBALD  CONSTABLE  &  CO. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OF 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT. 

By  G.  LAURENCE  G  0  M  M  E. 
Demy  Svo,  12s. 


OUR  TROUBLES  IN  POONA  AND 

THE  DECCAN.  By  ARTHUR  TRAVERS  CRAW- 
FORD, C.M.G.,  late  Commissioner  of  Poona.  Fully 
Illustrated.     Demy  6vo,  lis. 


THE     PUPILS      OF      PETER     THE 

GREAT.      By  J.   NISBET    BAIN.      With  Portraits. 
Demy  Svo,  cloth  p;ilt,  15s.  net. 


THE    HOUSEHOLD    Of    THE 

LAFAYETTES.      By  EDITH    SICHEL.      Demy  Svo, 
168.  net. 
**  She  has  treated  a  mass  of  material  with  rare  judg- 
ment."—Pa??  MaU  Oazette. 

"  Miss  Sichel's  introduction  is  one  of  the  best  and  truest 
pieces  of  writing  we  have  met  for  a  lon^  while." 

Spectator. 

A    CIIABMI.XG    FAIRY    TiLE    CALLED 

A    HOUSEFUL    OF    REBELS.       By 

WALTER    C.    RHOADES.      Illustrated    by    PATTEN 
WILSON.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  4s.  6d. 

THE    LAUGHTER   OP    PETERKIN. 

Re-telling  of  Olil  Stories  of  the  Celtic  Wonder  World 

By   FIONA    MACLEOD.       Illustrated    bv    SUNDER 

LAND  ROLLINSON.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  68. 

•'Of  all  the  story-books  for  the  delight  and  instruction 

of  young  readers  this  season,  there  is  none  to  surpass  '  The 

Laughter  of  Peterkin.'  "—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"Miss   Macleod's   latest   and   most    excellent   piece   of 
work." — Spectator. 

THE     KING'S     STORY-BOOK. 

niastrated  by  HARRISON'  JOLLER.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 
Already  in  its  Second  Edition. 
"  Stirring  tales  of  famous  battles  and  fiehts  for  freedom." 
The  Morning  Leader. 


LONDON  RIVERSIDE  CHURCHES. 

By  A.  E.  DANIELL.     Profusely  Illustrated  by  ALEX 
ANSTBD.    Imp.  16mo,  Os. 

"  A  book  of  unusual  interest an  ideal  guide-book.*' 

Westminster  Budget. 


CONSTABLE'S  POPULAR  EDITION  OP 

The  Works  of  George  Meredith. 

Crown  Svo,  6s.  each. 
With    Frontispiece    by    Bbbn.ibd    Paetkidgk,    HiKBisow 
Miller,  and  others.    New  handsome  Cover,  designed 

by  A.  A.  TOBBiYHE. 

THE  ORDEAL  OF  RICHARD  FEVEREL.   , 
RHODA  FLEMING.  I        Now 

SANDRA   BELLONI.  j   Published. 

VITTORIA.  -' 

Others  to  follow  at  short  intervals. 


BY  PAR  THE  BEST  EDITION  OP 

THE      WAVERLEY      NOVELS 

is  CONSTABLE'S  Reprint  of  the  AUTHOR'S 
FAVOURITE  EDITION.  With  all  the  Original 
Plates  and  Vignettes  (Re-engraved).  In  18  vols., 
fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  paper  label  title,  Is.  6d.  net  per 
volume  1  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  2s.  net  per  volume  ;  and 
half-leather,  gilt,  23.  6d.  net  per  volume. 


BOSWELL'S   LIFE    OP    JOHNSON 

Edited  by  AUGUSTINE  BIRRELL.  6  vols.,  fcap 
Svo,  cloth,  paper  label,  or  gilt  extra,  23.  net  per  volume. 
Also  half -morocco,  3s.  net  per  volume.  Sold  in  sets 
only. 
"  Constable's  edition  will  long  remain  the  best  both  for 
the  general  reader  and  the  scholar."— iJeiii«w  o.f  Reviews. 

THE   SELECTED   POEMS  OF 

GEORGE  MEREDITH.    Crown  Svo,  6s.  net. 


NEW  POEMS.   By  Francis  Thompson. 

6s.  net. 
"  The  essential  poetry  of  essential  Christianity." 


2,  WHITEHALL  GARDENS,  WESTMINSTER. 
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Hodder  &  Stou^Mon's  Pablications. 


ON    THE   THRESHOLD    OF    CENTRAL 

AFRICA.  A  Record  of  Twenty  Years'  Pioneering  in 
the  Upper  Zambesi,  among  the  Banvai  and  Barotsi. 
By  FRAS(;OIS  COtLLARD,  Paris  Evangelical  Mission. 
Translated  and  Edited  by  C.  W.  MACKtNTOSH,  with 
Phoiogravure  Portr  lit  and  40  Illustrations  from  Photo- 
graphs by  the  Author.    Imperial  Hvo,  15s. 

THE    IDEAL    LIFE,    and    Othep    Un- 

publishAtldresse*.  By  the  late  HBXRY  DRUMMOND. 
With  Memorial  Skelclies  liv  IAN  MAULAREN  and  W. 
ROBKRTSON  NI' 'OLL,  LL.D.  Cios-nSvo, buckram, 68. 

TtfE  PROVIDENTIAL  ORDER  OF  THE 

WORLD.     The    Gi£ford    Lectures,    1897.      By    ALEX- 
ANDER BALMAK  BaaCB,  Ll.D.,  Professor  of  Apolo- 
getic anl  New  Testament  Exegesis  in  the  Eree  Church 
College,  Glasgow.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  7s.  6i. 
"  D. serves  1 1  he  ciiUe  I  a  noble  bjok."— yirtjpoui  Herald. 

OUTLINES    OF    A    PHILOSOPHY    OF 

RELIGION.  Based  on  Psychology  and  History.  By 
AUGUSTS  SABATIER,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Pro- 
testant Theology,  Paris.  Authorised  Translation  by 
the  Rev.  T.  A.  SEED.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Ts.  6d. 

"  This  19  a  Btriking  hook."— Literature. 

"It  18  undeniably  able  and  suggesiive,  and  brilliantly  written.  The 
translator  has  duutj  his  work  witli  admirable  skill."— triafij^oi/j  Herald. 

MARY,  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS.    From  her 

Birth  to  her  Flight  into  England.    A  Brief  Biography, 
with  Critical  Notes,   a  few    Documents    hitherto  Un- 
published,    and     an    Itinerary.      By    DAVID     HAY 
FLEMING.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d.' 
"  A  remarkable  hook."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  This  is  the  best  book  yet  written  upon  Mary,  Queea  of  Scots ...  .a 
book  that  will  bair  reading  more  than  once,  for  it  is  full  of  excellent 
matter,  well  exmesseii'  —Afa-ichester  Gtiardim 

Hay   Fleming  has  done  historical  aud.  politicil  students  a 


"  Mr. 


-Daili/  Aews. 


THRO'  LATTICE  WINDOWS.     By  W.  J 

D  \WSON,  Author  of  "London  Idylls,"  "The  Makers 
of  Modern  Eoglish,"  &c.    Crown  8vo,  clnth,  6s. 
"  This  is  Mr.  Dawson's  very  best  book."— .BrtfisA  Weeklt/. 
"  It  mu-it  suffice  t  >  express  gratification  at  the  succe-s  of  a  bit  of  dis- 
tinctively English  literary  work,  that  in  more  aspects  than  one  is  remin- 
iscent, of  what  Mr.  J,  M    Birrie  has  doue  for  Scotland.*'— 5cor«miH. 

FRI E  NDS  H I  P.   By  the  Rev.  Hug-h  Black, 

M.A.,  BYec  St.  George's,  Edinburgh,     Olo.h,  2s.  6d. 

OTHER    PEOPLE'S    LIVES.      By  Rosa 

NO0C1IETTE  CAREY.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Os. 

EVERY-DAY   LIFE    IN   TURKEY.     By 

Mrs.  W.  M.  RAMSAY.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  53. 

THE   SILENCE   OF   GOD.     By  Robert 

A'^DERSO^,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  Assistant-Commissioner  of 
Police  ot  the  Metropolis.  Sbcoitd  Editios.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  63. 

*'  This  is  an  impressi  "e  book It  is  worthy  of  the  deepest  attention 

01.111  interegteil  in  the  important  subjeet  of  whicli  it  treafs." 

Abird^n  Free  Press. 

THE   LAST  THINGS.     A  Study  of  the 

Ciming  of  Christ,  the  Eternal  Punishment  of  Sin,  and 

the   Eternal  City  of  God.    By  Rev.  J.    AGAR  BEET, 

D.D     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  68.    Second  Edition. 

The  Rinht  Rev.  G.  A.  CoAnwicK.  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Derry  and  Raphoe. 

says:  '"The  mo-.t  sjber  and  careful,  as  well  as  thorough  and  truet- 

wortby    txamiuation  kuowii    tit    me  of  the    HiTiytural  teaching  on 

Futurt'  I'uuishment." 

A   GUIDE   TO    BIBLICAL  STUDY.     By 

Professor  A.  S.   PEAKE,  M  A.     With  an  Introduction 
bv    the    Rev.    Principal    A.    M.    PAIR8AIRN,     D.D. 
CroJinHvo,  cloth,  3s.  Gd.      Third  Thol-sand, 
"Tlie  Bible  student  wlm  has  this  book  and  an  average  amount  of 
braiuB  is  far  better  eiiaippecl  than  hundreds  who  have  sat  uuder  pro- 
fessors until  grey  hiiirs  were  here  and  there  upon  them We  have 

nothiug  but  MdmiratioQ  for  thi4  piece  ot  work,  a  work  that  was  very 
much  needed.'— r/M;  MHhodiat  Times. 


A    DOCTOR    OF    THE    OLD    SCHOOL. 

My  IAN  MAOLAREN. 
With  niHuoroiis  Illmtra'ions  by  Pr.derick  U.  Gordon. 
Fcap.  8vo,  clotti,  2s.  0  1. 

THE     IAN     MACLAREN    YEAR-BOOK. 

Daily  Readings  from  the  Works  of  IAN  MACLAREN. 
Royal  32m  i,  in  a  neat  .small  volume,  cloth,  :i8.  6d. 

THE     IAN     MACLAREM     KALENDAR. 

With  Illustrations,  aud  Illustrative  Border.    Small  folio, 
in  noit  l)ox,  2s.  (Id.     

THE  EXPOSITOR'S  GREEK  TESTAMENT 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  ROBERTSON  NICOLL,   M.A., 
LL.D.,    Editor    of     "The  Expositor,"     "  Espoiitor's 
Bible,"  &c. 
The  First  Volume  of  em  piiges,  h!inJsom.-l.v  bound   in    buckram 

The  nnce  ot  (Hieh  volume  will  lie  28b.,  but  for  those  who  .S  U  BSCllI  BE 

8HI*MNG8  "    "  '"'  '^'•'"^    VOL0.Mi;.S   will  be   TlllKTy 

A  full  I'rospcctus,  with  Specimen  Sheets    of  this  imporlant  Work 

1.  ,.„„  ,.,H„   ....1  .,,11  be  forwarded  on  applicalioa  to  tlio  Publishers 

7  the  synopticsa  minister  eou'd  consult.     It  can  be 

III  iie.n, sunt  wonder 

1  the  Bntith  WkUu. 

Loudon:  HoDDBE  &  SioooHioB,  27,  PalernoBter  Row,  B.C. 


■  The  best  book  o 


OLlPflANT,  ANDERSON  &FERRIER'S 


DR.    WHYTE'S    NEW    BOOK. 

Post  8vo,  art  canvas,  price  2s. 

SANTA    TERESA: 

AN  APPRECIATION. 

With  some  Passages  of  the  .Saint's  Writings,  Selected, 

Adapted,  and  Arranged  by 

ALEXANDER    WHYTE,   D.D. 

THE    RBIiiaiON     OF    Sa&KSSPEa.&B 

Crown  8v'0,  price  2s.  Gd. 

SHAKESPEARE,    PURITAN    and 

RECUSANT.    By  Rev.  T.  CS.RTBR.    With  a  Prefatory 
Note  by  Rev.  PrincipalJ.  OSWALD  DiTKES,  D.D. 
Sir  HENRY   IRVINa— "A  most  interesting  book,  which   ought 


BB7.   QEO.   JA.OKSl}N'S    NEW    BOOK. 

Now  ready,  cloth  e.^tra,  price  28.  tld. 

THE    TEN    COMMANDMENTS.      By 

the  Rev.  GEORGE  JACK.SOy,  B.A.,  of  the  Weeleyan 

Methodist  Mission,  Edinburgh. 
TOUSG  MAN  (December).— "These  are.  ia  the  best  sense  of  the 
words,  sermons  for  the  thnet,  and  we  recommend  them  to  all  who  want 
tn  settle  the  problems  and  difficulties  of  life  according  to  the  spirit  and 
genius  of  Jesus  Christ." 


UBS.    I*.    T.    MBA-DB'S    NBW    8T0BT. 

Cloth  extra,  Illustrated,  price  33.  6d. 

A  HANDFUL  of  SILVER     By  L.  T 

MEADE. 
The  DUKDEK  ADVERTISER  siys :  "  One  of  the  strongeft  stories 
Mrs.  L.  T.  Meade  h  is  written." 

Post  8vo,  art  canvas,  price  28.  6d. 

THE    PLAGIARIST:   a  No/el     By 

WILLIAM  MYRTLE. 


Second  and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  16  Illustrations,  28. 6d. 

MODERN  PALESTINE ;  or,  the  Need 


t  will  be  fouud  worth  while  t^  ponder  his  plea  for  Palestii 
With  8  FuU-Pa^e  Illustrations,  price  63. 

THE   GIST   of  JAPAN:   the  Islands, 

their  People,  and  Missions.      By  Rev.  R.  B.  PEERY, 
A.M.,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Lutheran  Mission,  Saga.  Japan. 
The  ATtJEX.EUM  says:  "Mr.  Peery's  volume  portrays  with  ad- 
lirable  truth  and^  justice  the_  Japanese  people,    Mr.  Peerj's  account 


FAMOUS    SOOTS    SERIES. 

Price  Is.  fld.  each  ;  with  pilt  top,  23.  Cd. 

SIR    WALTER    SCOTT.     By  George 

SAINTSBURY. 

THE    "BLACKWOOD"    GROUP.     By 

Sir  GEORGE  DOUGLAS. 

TOBIAS    SMOLLETT.      By   Oliphant 

SM  EATON. 

JAMES    BOSWELL.      By    W.   Keith 

LEASK. 

List  of  tlie  FAMOUS  SCOTS  Series  post  free. 

CHARMING    GIFT    BOOKS. 

Annie  S   Swan's  3s.  6d.  Books. 


In  I 


Sheila. 

Maitland  of  Laurieaton 

The  Qatea  of  Eden. 

With    New     l'.,rtrait     ot    the 
Authoress. 


'  uniform  binding,  cloth  e.\tra. 


St;   Veda's 
Tie  Quinea  Stamp 
Who  Shall  Serve  P 
A  1.0SI  Ideal. 
Briar  and  f  aim. 


Annie  S.  Swan's  2s.  6d.  Books. 

Ill  new  uniform  binding,  Illustrated,  cloth  extra. 


A  Divided  Haase 
Aldersyde 
Uarlowrle. 
Hazell  and  Sons 


Ursula  Vivian 

The     Ayres    of    Stud- 

lei^b. 
Doris  Oheyne 


Cheap  Editions  at  Is.  (>d.  and  Is. 

OLll'HAIST,   ANDERSON    &   FERRIEK, 

21.  Paternoster  Siina'e,  E.O.,  and  Edinburgh; 

Or  of  any  Bookseller. 


MAGMILLAN  &  GO.'S  BOOKS 

SUITABLE 

FOR  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 


TENTH   THOIWAND. 

ALFRED  LORD  TENNYSON :  a 

Memoir.  By  HIS  SON.  With  Photogravure  Portraits 
of  Lord  Tennyson,  Lady  Tennyson,  Ac.  Facsimiles  of 
Portions  of  Poems  ;  and  Illustrfttions  after  Pictures  by 
G.  F.  Watts,  R.A.,  Samuel  Laurence,  Mrs.  AUingham, 
Richard  Doyle,  Biscombe  Gardner,  &c.  2  vols.,  medium 
8vo,  368.  net. 


HUGH  THOMSON'S  NEW  VOLUME. 

MANSFIELD  PARK.    By  Jane 

AUSTEN.  With  10  Illustrations  bv  HUGH  THOMSON 
and  an  Introduction  by  AUSTIN  DOBSON.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  uncut  edges,  38.  6d.  "  Peacock  "  Edition,  cloth 
elegant,  6s.  [Illusteated  SrANuABD  Novbls. 


NEW  BOOK  BY  RUDYARD  KIPLING, 
sixteenth  Thousand.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

"  CAPTAINS    COURAGEOUS." 

A  Storyof  the  Grand  Banks.  By  RUDYARD  KIPLING. 
Illustrated  by  I.  W.  TABER. 
GB4Pif/a— "There  should  not  be  a  more  popular  book 
for  boys  this  season." 

DAILY  NEWS.—"  As  we  follow  the  narrative  we  are  in 
the  very  middle  of  the  scenes  he  describes." 


WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  JOSEPH  PENNELL 
AND  HUGH  THOMSON. 

HIGHWAYS  and  BYWAYS  in 

DEVON  and  CORNWALL.  By  ARTHUR  H.  NORWAY. 
Extra  crown  8vo,  6s. 
SPEAKER.—"  Mr.  Pennell's  exquisite  dmwings  recreate 
for  us  our  country,  not  indeed  more  beautiful  than  it 
really  is,  but  mora  beautiful  thau  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred 
would  ever  discover  without  the  artist's  eye  to  help  them 
...  .Many  have  wri  ten  books  of  their  itineraries  in  the 
West  of  England,  but  Mr.  Norway's  is  the  mo  t  delectable." 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  F.  MARION  CR.4WF0RD. 

CORLEONE:  a  Tale  of  Sicily. 

In  2  vols.,  globe  Svo,  128. 
P£/.VCff.— "The  reader's  interest  in  the  story,  roused  at 
the  commencement,  grows  in  intensity  as  the  plot  is  ar- 
tistically developed  to  its  c'imax.  Mr.  Crawford  s  pictures 
ot  Italian  scenerv  are  perfect,  and  his  characters  belonging 
to  the  Roman  Society  with  which  he  has  lamiliansed  us  m 
so  many  of  his  books  are  living  beings  before  our  eyes. ' 


NEW   AND   CHEAPER   EDITION. 
Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

ADAM     JOHNSTONE'S     SON. 

By     F.    MARION     CRAWFORD,     Authr,i     of    "  Sant' 
H'ario,"  "  Don  Orsino,"  &c. 
SPEAK SR.—"  A  book  to  be  enjoyed  by  everybody." 


ALICE'S     ADVENTURES      in 

WONDERLAND.  By  LEWIS  CARROLL.  With  42 
Illustrations  by  JOHN  TENNIEL.  Eightj-.sixth 
Thousand.    Extra  crown  Svo,  Os.  net. 

THROUGH    the    LOOKING- 

GLASS,    and    WHAT  ALICE    FOUND    THERE        By 
LEWIS    CARROLL.     With  60  lUusirations   by  JOHN 
TENNIEL.      Sixty-first  Thousand.    Extra  crown  Svo, 
Gs.  net, 
%•  These  Editi  iis  of  ALICE    aud    LOOKING- 

GL.\SS  are  printed  from  entirely  New  Type,  and  New 

Electros  ''rom  tlie  Origiual  Woodblocks. 

MRS    MOLES  WORTH'S  NEW  VOLUME. 

MISS  MOUSE   and  her  BOYS. 


by 


SPECl'ATOR.—"  Om  readers  know  how   Mrs.  Moles- 
worth  deals  with  a  subject  of  this  kind.    It  suits  her  powers 
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REVIEWS. 

THE  AENOLDS  AND  THEIR 
INFLUENCE. 

Thomas  and  Matthew  Arnold,  and  their 
Influence  on  Mi/lish  Education.  By  Sir 
Joshua  Fitch.     (Heinemann.) 

SIR  JOSHUA  FITCH  was  well  quaUfied 
by  official  position  and  long  experience 
to  wi'ite  an  excellent  book  upon  these  famous 
educationalists,  father  and  son,  and  he  has 
done  so  :  his  study  is  amply  appreciative  and 
impartially  critical.  The  only  positive  error 
occurs  in  his  brief  eulogy  of  Winchester, 
where  Thomas  Arnold  passed  the  whole,  and 
Matthew  a  part,  of  his  public  school  life. 
He  numbers  among  great  Wykehamical 
ecclesiastics  Wayntlete,  founder  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  and  the  famous  preacher 
South.  Not  Winchester,  but  Westminster, 
boasts  of  South :  and  there  is  no  evidence, 
lieyond  late  and  inconclusive  tradition,  for 
Waynflete's  Wykehamical  education.  He 
was  Headmaster  of  Winchester  and  first 
Headmaster  of  Eton,  as  also  Provost:  he 
died  Bishop  of  Winchester.  But  he  is  not 
upon  the  roll  of  Wincliester  Scholars.  And 
Sir  Joshua  uses  an  unnecessary  meiosis  when 
he  assigns  to  Winchester  an  age  of  "more 
than  four  centuries " :  the  oldest  of  the 
great  public  schools  celebrated  its  five 
Jiundredth  anniversary  in  1893.  But  a 
Wj-kehamist  reviewer  may  be  allowed  to 
thank  the  writer  for  his  cordial  eulogy  of 
the  venerable  and  illustrious  College,  so  dear 
to  both  the  Arnolds,  and  so  proud  of  both. 

Both  have  had  an  influence  wide  and 
profound ;  and  yet  the  influence  of  either 
has  not  been  so  greatly  felt  in  matters 
immediately  educational  as  in  matters 
incidental  to  education.  Neither  was  a 
theorist  in  pedagogy  of  the  German  type ; 
neither  has  beq^ueathed  us  treatises  upon 
methods  of  teaching,  nor  so  much  as 
wished  to  revolutionise  the  .systems  which 
they  found  prevailing.  But  both  were  men 
of  ideals,  who  valued  education  less  for  the 
sake  of  "useful  knowledge"  than  for  its 
work   in   the   formation    of    character,    its 


spiritual  relations  with  life.  When  critics 
wished  to  describe  unfavourably  a  disciple 
of  Dr.  Arnold  they  described  an  "earnest" 
youth,  precociously  alive  to  his  "  responsi- 
bilities," and  prematurely  absorbed  in  the 
"problems  of  life."  When  they  wished  to 
do  the  same  by  a  follower  of  Matthew 
Arnold,  they  spoke  of  "  supercilioLis  cul- 
ture," and  "  dilettante  trifling,"  and  a  sense 
of  superiority  to  the  mass  of  men.  The 
caricatures  are  not  so  extravagant  as  to 
defeat  their  own  object :  and  they  bear 
testimony  to  the  truth,  that  both  father  and 
son,  in  their  various  works  and  waj's,  did 
aim  at  influencing  the  character,  at  training 
the  disposition,  at  opening  the  mind's  eye, 
rather  than  at  cramming  the  mind.  But 
such  work  as  that  is  of  necessity  indirect, 
and  lias  little  connexion  with  scholastic 
method.  As  educationalists,  in  the  narrower 
sense  of  the  term,  the  Arnolds  were  largely 
Conservative.  Liberals  as  they  were,  neither 
had  a  particle  of  sjinpathy  with  Benthamism 
and  Brougliamism  and  the  "  common  sense  " 
of  the  "  practical  man."  They  were  idealists, 
even  Utopians  at  times.  Consider  their 
views  of  Church  and  State.  Dr.  Arnold 
advocated  an  Established  Church  embracing 
all  Christian  sects,  with  their  distinctive  be- 
liefs and  rituals.  His  son  dreamed  of  an  un- 
dogmatic  Anglican  Church,  enriched  with  the 
"  poetrj',"  the  imaginative  appeal  of  Catho- 
licism. And  who  shall  say  which  of  these 
fancies  be  the  wilder,  the  more  impossible, 
the  more  unthinkable  ?  Both  men  were 
reformers  by  nature  :  the  one  enthusiastic 
and  ardent,  the  other  contemplative  and 
ironical ;  and  so  the  father  was  something 
of  a  Savonarola,  the  son  much  of  an 
Erasmus — natures  foredoomed  to  a  certain 
beautiful  failure,  despite  their  plentiful 
success.  They  eared  for  the  things  of  the 
spirit,  and  such  men  are  never  quite 
victoi'ious. 

Hawkins,  the  great  Provost  of  Oriel, 
prophesied  that  Dr.  Arnold,  if  elected  to 
Rugby,  "  would  change  the  face  of  educa- 
tion all  through  the  public  schools  of 
England."  If  that  be  taken  to  mean  that 
he  would  raise  the  standard  of  scholarship, 
as  Butler  of  Shrewsbur}^  raised  it,  or  make 
large  innovations  in  the  quantity  and  (quality 
of  subjects  taught,  the  prophecy  was  un- 
fulfilled. Dr.  Arnold  was  a  good,  but  not 
a  great,  scholar,  nor  was  he  a  fervent 
advocate  of  "  the  modern  side."  But  if  it 
means  that  he  brought  a  new  spirit  and  a 
quickening  life  into  the  work  of  the  public 
schools,  the  Provost  was  a  true  prophet. 
Arnold,  with  his  historical  imagination  and 
sympathies,  his  vital  sense  of  citizenship  and 
social  life,  his  vivid  apprehension  of  moral 
law  revealed  in  past  and  present,  made 
school  work  educative  rather  than,  as 
heretofore,  almost  wholly  instructive.  His 
conception  was  that  of  Milton,  of  Coleridge, 
of  his  friend  and  foe,  Newman  :  a  large 
and,  in  the  classical  sense,  a  generous 
training,  which  should  awaken  the  facul- 
ties, and  fit  them  for  a  due  and  right 
discharge  of  life's  duties  and  obliga- 
tions, by  contact  with  the  best  thought, 
the  best  beauty,  the  best  experience  of 
mankind.  He  had  a  thoroughly  Greek 
sense  of  education  as  a  prej>aration  for 
citizenship,    first    and   foremost :    and    for 


citizenship,  as  he  imderstood  it  in  the  Hght 
of  Christianity.  To  him  Christianity  had 
no  other  aspect  or  meaning  than  the  social ; 
and  to  work  for  the  well-being  of  society  in 
the  Christian  spirit  was  the  whole  duty  of 
man.  For  such  boys  as  those  who  came 
under  his  charge  at  Rugby  he  believed 
that  a  classical  training,  liberally  and 
livingly  given,  was  the  best  possible,  in 
view  of  their  future  positions  in  the  body 
politic,  the  English  Christian  common- 
wealth. So,  while  far  from  neglecting  the 
more  technical  and  ornamental  side  of 
classical  education,  he  cared  supremely  for 
its  awakening  influence,  its  appeal  to  the 
imagination  and  the  mind.  He  was  well 
aware  of  the  truth  of  Coleridge's  saying 
against  the  utilitarian  school  of  Broug- 
ham: "One  constant  blunder  of  these 
New  Broomers,  these  Penny  Magazine  sages 
and  philanthropists,  in  reference  to  our 
public  schools,  is  to  confine  their  views  to 
what  schoolmasters  teach  the  boys,  with 
entire  oversight  of  all  that  the  boys  are 
excited  to  learn  from  each  other  and  of 
themselves  —  with  more  geniality  even 
because  it  is  not  a  part  of  their  compelled 
school  knowledge."  Arnold  welcomed  and 
encouraged  all  such  self-education  and 
self-culture  not  merely  for  its  own  sake, 
but  for  the  zest  and  interest  which  it  adds 
to  the  school  work  proper.  In  all  this  he 
was  a  pioneer,  thougli  schoolmasters  before 
him  had  not  entirely  kept  to  the  dryasdust 
track ;  and  if,  as  is  the  case,  there  is  to-day 
no  public  school  in  which  lessons  are 
divorced  from  life,  and  the  various  branches 
of  learning  are  kept  apart  from  each  other 
in  watertight  compartments,  the  credit  is 
Dr.  Arnold's.  Rugby  was  his  kingdom, 
and  he  strove  to  bring  all  parts  of  it  to 
perfection  and  into  harmony ;  his  letters, 
essays,  and  sermons  are  full  of  that  ideal. 

His  great  son's  educational  labours  of 
a  direct  kind  lay  among  the  children  of  the 
poor,  as  inspector  of  elementary  schools. 
Not  the  least  valuable  aspect  of  them  is 
bound  to  fade  awaj'  with  time  -we  mean 
the  singular  charm,  consideration,  and 
encouraging  kindliness  of  manner,  to  which 
all  teachers  and  managers  who  met  him 
bear  ready  witness.  His  most  abiding 
legacy  is  his  series  of  rejjorts  upon  the 
states  and  systems  of  primary  and  secondarj' 
education  at  home  and  abroad  —reports  full 
of  a  wise  lucidity  and  persuasiveness  He 
was  all  for  the  luimanising,  liberalising, 
spiritualising  side  of  education,  a  hater  of 
pedantry  and  formality,  a  champion  of  the 
imaginative  and  the  suggestive,  as  opjiosed 
to  the  mechanical  and  the  lifeless  or  un- 
vitalised.  But  the  work  was  not  con- 
genial to  him,  and  his  sense,  critical 
and  poetical,  of  our  national  shortcomings 
was  too  personal  and  keen  to  be  entirely 
appreciated  by  those  to  whom  he  appealed. 
Sir  Joshua  Fitcli  praises  very  highly, 
but  no  whit  too  highly,  his  poems  and 
his  purely  literary  essays :  but  he  sees 
clearly  that  such  a  man  was  not  an  ideal 
man  for  his  post,  or  rather,  maj'  be,  that  he 
was  too  ideal.  Matthew  Arnold,  with  cruel 
truth  and  wit,  describes  Maurice  as  "beat- 
ing the  bush  with  profound  emotion,  but 
never  starting  the  hare."  And  yet,  mutato 
nomine  de  te ;  Arnold,   at  least,   beat  many 
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bushes,  but  tbe  public  took  no  notice  of  the 
hares.  That  huge  lower  middle  class,  the 
Philistines,  are  absolutely  unchanged  by 
his  pleadings  and  i)rotests  and  exposures. 
They  still  delight  in  licensed  victuallers' 
schools,  stiU  prefer  Eliza  Cook  to  Milton, 
still  clamour  for  their  deceased  wives'  sisters, 
still  cling  to  an  unlovely  Puritanism. 
Matthew  Arnold's  Oljonpian  ironj'  and 
smiling  melancholy  have  delighted  those  of 
his  own  social  standing,  but  have  not  so 
much  as  begun  to  influence  the  masses  of 
parents,  whose  children  go — which  is  ad- 
mirable— to  the  public  primary  schools,  or 
—  which  is  detestable  —  to  "commercial 
academies."  In  so  far  as  there  is  any 
popular  demand  for  an  improved  and 
organised  secondary  education,  its  strength 
lies  in  the  industrial  need  of  imjsroved  and 
developed  technical  education,  not  in  any 
adoption  of  Arnold's  own  reiterated  pleas  : 
not  for  the  sake  of  a  great  national 
system  of  organised  teaching,  broadly 
and  finely  conceived,  but  under  the 
pressure  of  commercial  competition  from 
without.  Perhaps  he  was  too  unwUling  to 
recognise  how  much  of  what  he  respected  in 
the  average  English  life  rests,  and  must 
long  continue  to  rest,  upon  much  of  what 
he  most  abhorred — upon  distrust  of  State 
interference,  upon  attacliment  to  narrow 
forms  of  religion,  upon  a  self-sufficient, 
dogged  Puritanism.  His  sense  of  humour, 
happily  incurable,  forbade  him  to  tolerate 
national  qualities  of  so  absurd  an  unamiable- 
ness,  and  his  delicate  laughter  was  not  Cjuite 
conciliatory ;  many  people  felt  that  no  man 
could  always  be  so  exquisitely  right,  as  Mr. 
Arnold  believed  himself  to  be.  They  felt 
with  Charlotte  Bronte,  at  the  first  meeting  : 
"  Striking  and  prepossessing  in  appearance, 
his  manner  displeases  from  its  seeming 
foppery.  I  own  it  caused  me  at  first  to 
regard  him  with  regretful  surprise ;  the 
shade  of  Dr.  Arnold  seemed  to  me  to  frown 
on  liis  young  representative."  Not  every- 
one could  discover,  as  Charlotte  Bronte 
could,  that  there  was  a  sincere  and  simple 
nature  beneatli  the  surface;  and  Arnold's 
chances  of  influencing  those  whom  he 
chiefly  wished  to  influent^e  were  hurt  by 
misunderstandings  and  resentments.  As 
poet  and  literarj'  critic  his  fame  wiU  grow  : 
his  social  writings  will  long  be  enjoyable, 
but  are  not  likely  to  be  efficacious.  "  How 
many  fools  does  it  take  to  make  a  public  ?  " 
asks  Chamfort.  In  England,  Carlyle  put 
tlie  estimate  at  several  millions — a  terrible 
public  to  conquer  by  "sweetness  and 
light";  by  selections  from  Wordsworth 
and  readings  in  Isaiah.  Unlike  his  father, 
Matthew  Arnold  had  no  kingdom  of  his 
own,  no  microcosm  to  fashion  as  he  would  : 
his  educational  labours  were  general  and 
dispersive — a  visit  here,  a  report  there  ; 
now  an  article,  and  now  a  lecture.  Yet 
his  name  is  a  force,  his  convictions  carry 
weight — at  least,  in  the  world  of  experts 
and  idealists  in  education  :  his  writings 
remain  to  impress  upon  us  the  intensity  of 
his  beliefs.  He  is  himself  an  example  of 
what  "culture"  in  its  noblest  sense  can 
do  :  his  often  perfect  poetry,  his  choice  and 
pellucid  criticism,  are,  indeed,  the  work  of 
one  who  sought  to  acquaint  himself  with 
"the   best   that  is    thought   and   known." 


And,  despite  all  mannerism,  he,  like  his 
father,  was  upon  the  side  of  sober  reason 
and  the  straight  path — no  fantastical  theorist 
or  dreamer  :  both  were  men  of  strong  affec- 
tions, of  unsparing  toil,  of  undaunted  energy. 
They  had  a  right,  as  Wykehamists,  to  the 
Wykehamical  motto,  "  Manners  Makj'th 
Man "  {manners  there  means  character),  and 
few  men  of  modern  times  have  been  of 
truer  make  than  this  father  and  this  son. 
Sir  Joshua  Fitch  has  raised  a  worthy 
memorial  to  names  and  fames  not  soon  to 
be  forgotten. 


MISS  ALMA   TADEMA'S   POEMS. 

Realms   of   Unknown   Kings.      By   Laurence 
Alma  Tadema.     (Grant  Richards.) 

Many  and  obvious  are  the  limitations  to 
Miss  Laurence  Alma  Tadema's  talent,  as 
revealed  in  this  little  book  :  her  range  is 
narrow,  her  note  monotonous,  and  in  the 
creation  of  sheer  verbal  beauty,  in  the 
chasing  and  jewelling  of  her  lines,  she  does 
not  excel.  But  she  has  gifts  which  more 
than  compensate  for  these  limitations :  the 
gift  of  jjassionate  sincerity,  a  true,  though 
scarcely  an  unerring,  sense  of  rhythm,  and 
that  dramatic  faculty  which  is  almost  as 
valuable  to  the  lyric  poet  as  to  the  dramatist 
himself.  However  deep  may  be  the  personal 
feeling  expressed  in  a  song,  its  artistic  worth 
is  enhanced,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  by  a 
touch  f)f  dramatisation.  In  the  purely 
contemplative,  Wordsworthian  IjtIc  this  is 
unnecessary.  It  is  unnecessary  in  the 
wide-winged  impersonal  rhapsody,  such 
as  Shelley's  "  Cloud  "  or  Keats' s  "  Nightin- 
gale." We  do  not  look  for  it  in  the  simple 
amatory  lyric,  in  "  0'  a'  the  airts,"  or  "  My 
luve  is  like  a  red,  red  rose."  But  the 
moment  a  complex  personal  emotion  has  to 
be  expressed,  it  is  almost  essential  to  place 
it  in  a  given  situation,  real  or  imaginary, 
to  indicate  some  shred  of  story,  to  di-amatise, 
or  (putting  the  thing  in  its  lowest  terms)  to 
ventriloquise  a  little.  The  most  masterly 
examples  we  remember  of  the  dramatic 
lyric — the  song  merging  in  the  baUad,  yet 
remaining  unmistakably  a  song — are  to  be 
found  in  "  The  Bard  of  the  Dimbovitza," 
translated  from  the  Roumanian  by  Jliss 
Alma  StretteU.  Miss  Tadema  has  evidently 
been  influenced  by  these  poems,  and  in  two 
cases — in  "The  Unbeloved  "  and  "A  BaUad 
of  the  Heart's  Bounty  " — she  has  rather  too 
patently  imitated  them.  As  a  rule,  however, 
she  has  shown  originality,  as  well  as  tact, 
in  so  translating  and  amplifying  the  lan- 
guage of  her  own  nature  that  it  gives 
typical  expression  to  the  soul -states  of 
thousands  of  her  sister  women.  That  this 
has  been  her  conscious  design  we  see  from 
her  Dedication,  which  opens  thus : 

"  Sisters  !  for  you  this  humble  gift  of  song, 

New  gathered  in  the  region  where  my  soul 
Is  one  with  yours,  knowing  what  bliss  and 
dole 
To  womanhood  belong." 

She  sings  always  as  a  woman,  never  as  a 
New  Woman.  She  is  conscious  and  un- 
ashamed of  the  destinies  of  her  sex ;  she 
sympathises   with  its   aspirations;   but  she 


does  not  seek  to  redress  the  uneven  balance 
by  aping  or  vituperating  the  other  sex. 
She  promises  some  day  to  sing  for  the 
"  Warrior  Women  "  whose  "  feet  are  free," 
who  are  "  released  from  the  bower's  gloom, 
where  once  they  lived  for  love."  In  the 
meantime,  however,  she  sings 

"  The  Ancient  Lay,  of  Ihose  that  smile  and 
wait 
For  Love,  or  whom  deid  Joy  leaves  desolate." 
"I  love  j'ou  all,"  she  saj's, 

' '  the  stricken  and  the  blest ; 
And  if  your  tears  too  much  bedew  my  lay, 
'Tis  that  your  hearts  more  often  on  Grief's 

day 
Have  beat  against  my  breast." 

Certainly  there  is  more  of  the  "  dole  "  than 
of  the  "  bHss "  of  womanhood  in  these 
pages;  3-et  there  is  nothing  hysterical,  no 
shriU  or  undignified  wailing.  Even  in  the 
less  successful  pieces  we  are  conscious  of 
artisticimfudseandform,  and  generally,  as  we 
have  said,  of  dramatic  invention,  restraining 
and  ennobling  the  most  passionate  utterance. 
Note  the  ingenuity  of  jiresentation  which  at 
once  heightens  and  refines  the  poignancy  of 
these  three  quatrains  : 

"The  Empty  Heaeth. 

"  As  I   sit    beside   the   empty   hearth,    there's 

silence  all  around, 
But  I  hear  the  rocking  measure  of  a  cradle  on 

the  ground  : 
My  little  baby  sleeping  draws  her  breath  with 

gentle  sigh, 
And  my  son,  of  play  now  weary,  nestles  close 

with  drooping  eye. 

His  hand  is  warm  within  my  hand,  his  head 

upon  my  breast 
Is  sweet  with  the  scent  of  childhood,  of  the 

young  bird  in  the  nest ; 
His  face  is  hidden  from  me,  but  his  eyes  are 

strange  and  bright, 
And   he   whose   eyes    are    like    them    walks 

towards  me  thro'  the  night. 

I  soon  shall  hear  his  footstep — oh  !  his  foot- 
step ! — on  the  stair, 

The  door  will  open,  he  wiU  come  and  stand 
behind  my  chair  .  .  . 

— God !  save  me  from  these  dreams  !  The 
hearth  is  empty,  far  is  he  : 

And  his  little  children  lie  asleep  on  another 
woman's  knee." 

Even  here  the  influence  of  the  Roumanian 
Folk-Songs  is  tolerably  ajiparent.  Another 
influence,  that  of  Heine,  is  paramount  in 
other  pieces — usually,  it  must  be  confessed, 
in  the  more  commonplace  strains.  This  is 
perhaps  the  best  of  the  Heine  group  : 

"Lost  Music. 

"  I  hear  a  sound  of  music, 

But  cold  are  the  hands  that  play, 

And  changed  the  tones  they  trembling  stirred 
On  a  far  and  wondrous  day. 

The  sound  of  music  rises, 
But  strikes  on  my  hungered  ear 
Like  a  passing  bell,  untimely  heard, 
For  something  that  was  dear. 

The  music  rises  to  my  heart, 
But  falls  at  the  bolted  door, 
Like  a  dead  enchanter's  stolen  word, 
Whose  magic  works  no  more." 

The  longest  pieces  in  the  book  are  "Three 
Visions,"  or,  as  we  should  rather  call  them. 
Fables,  which   are   fuU   of  poetic   feeling. 
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but  not  altogether  happy,  either  in  inven- 
tion or  workmanship.  Even  in  these  days 
of  rebellion  against  strict  metrical  form,  we 
cannot  conceive  how  "  The  other  woman, 
who  was  waiting  there  humbly,"  is  to 
pass  as  a  blank-verse  line.  In  the  main. 
Miss  Tadema's  measures,  though  not  pe- 
dantically correct,  show  a  true  ear  for 
rhythm ;  and,  so  far  as  we  have  noted,  she 
has  only  one  altogether  inadmissible  rhyme 
— to  wit,  "morn"  and  "gone."  She  more 
than  once  uses  "to  ignore"  in  the  sense  of 
"  to  be  ignorant,"  which  is  French,  not 
Engli.sh.  These  trifles  we  hold  worth 
remark,  for  we  are  sure  Miss  Tadema  would 
be  the  last  to  clain\  inaccuracy  of  form  and 
style  as  a  feminine  privilege.  Among  the 
most  delightful  things  in  her  book,  by  the 
waj',  is  a  sequence  of  three  short  poems, 
entitled  "Little  Girls."  Here  is  the  first 
of  them : 

"  If  no  one  ever  marries  mo  — 

And  I  don't  ,sfO  why  they  should, 
For  nurse  says  I'm  not  pretty, 
And  I'm  seldom  very  good — 

If  no  one  ever  maiTies  me, 

I  fha'n't  mind  very  much  ; 
I  shall  buy  a  squirrel  in  a  cage, 

And  a  little  rabbit-hutch  ; 

I  shall  have  a  cottage  near  a  wood,   ' 

And  a  pony  all  my  own, 
And  a  little  lamb  quite  clean  and  tamo, 

That  I  can  take  to  town. 

And  when  I'm  getting-  really  old — 

At  twenty-eight  or  nine — 
I  shall  buy  a  little  orphan  girl. 

And  bring  her  up  as  mine." 

If  Miss  Tadema  can  interpret  the  "Warrior 
"Woman"  as  well  as  the  "Little  Girl  "  we 
trust  she  will  keep  her  promise,  and  give  us 
a  second  book  of  songs 


DOMESTIC   ZOOLOGY. 

Wild    Traits  in  Tame    Animals.      By   Louis 
Eobinson,  M.D.     (Blackwood.) 

We  took  up  this  book  with  a  certain  vague 
prejudice  against  it ;  we  have  read  it 
through  with  interest  and  admiration.  It  is 
easy  nowadays  to  write  a  particidar  sort  of 
evolutionary  essay — the  essay  which  re- 
quires no  novelty  of  thought,  no  individual 
observation.  "  Take  equal  parts  of  Darwin 
and  of  milk-and-water  "  is  the  usual  recipe ; 
we  feared  that  we  were  approaching  that 
familiar  and  mawkish  mixture.  But  Dr. 
Eobinson  is  a  naturalist  of  C[uite  another 
sort.  He  has  watched  animals  under 
domestication  closely,  and  he  has  a  keen  eye 
for  their  habits,  their  fancies,  their  curious 
generic  and  specific  tricks.  Above  all,  he  is 
a  psychologist  with  a  rare  power  of  throw- 
ing himself  sympathetically  into  the  mental 
attitude  of  the  dog,  the  cat,  the  goat,  the 
human  savage.  It  is  the  marked  psycho- 
logical note,  indeed,  and  the  clear  concep- 
tion of  what  our  author  well  calls  animal 
politics — the  mutual  relations  necessitated 
in  each  gregarious  species  by  the  common 
wants  of  tlie  herd — that  give  their  special 
value  to  these  excellent  studies  in  horse  and 
dog  nature.  There  is  no  clap-trap;  all  is 
first-hand  observation,  well  interpreted  with 


scientific  precision.  Even  the  author's 
boldest  suggestions,  such  as  the  hint  of  pro- 
tective mimicry  by  a  coiled  cat  of  a  coiled 
serpent,  are  supported  by  good  and  striking 
evidence. 

Dr,  Robinson's  central  idea  seems  to  be 
that  for  the  origin  of  almost  every  trait  wo 
observe  in  domesticated  animals  we  must  go 
back  to  their  wild  ancestry.  He  minimises 
the  influence  of  human  selection  and  human 
training  ;  allowing  them,  indeed,  full  credit 
for  whatever  they  have  actually  performed, 
but  showing  sufficient  grounds  for  his 
general  belief  that,  on  the  whole,  each 
species  remains  pretty  much  what  it  was 
before  man  began  to  take  it  into  his  unequal 
partnership.  Thus  he  acutely  suggests  that 
the  dog  could  never  have  been  taught  what 
man  has  taught  him  had  he  been  originally  a 
solitary  hunter ;  he  was  a  member  of  a  pack 
which  co-operated  for  common  purposes — 
nay,  which  subordinated  some  individuals 
to  others  ;  which  had  division  of  labour  and 
specialised  functions — and  in  virtue  of  this 
fact,  when  man  took  the  dog  into  his  companj' 
as  partner,  the  dog  continued  to  play  his 
accustomed  ro/e  in  the  new  community.  As 
watch-dog,  he  guards  the  lair  of  the  pack, 
so  to  speak ;  he  barks  because  he  is  a  gre- 
garious creature,  habituated  to  act  in  concert 
with  others.  His  loyalty  to  his  master,  his 
readiness  to  defend  him  when  attacked,  is 
an  echo  of  his  loyalty  to  his  four-footed 
comrades.  His  work  as  pointer  or  setter 
is  the  result  of  the  habit  of  hunting  in 
company,  and  is  most  ingeniously  explained 
by  a  good  train  of  reasoning.  In  short. 
Dr.  Eobinson  shows  that  to  dogs  man  is 
just  a  very  superior  dog,  a  capable  leader 
in  the  pack  to  which  both  belong.  Even 
the  wagging  of  the  dog's  tail  is  a  signal  to 
his  fellows :  everything  about  him  bears 
reference  to  his  gregarious  nature. 

Equally  admirable  are  the  accounts  of  the 
horse  and  tlie  donkey.  Many  of  us  have  some- 
times suspected  that  the  habit  of  shying  in 
horses  was  due  to  superstitious  terrors — the 
dread  of  something  equivalent  to  a  ghost. 
Dr.  Eobinson  gives  an  explanation  far  better 
and  more  natural  :  horses  descend  from 
ancestors  accustomed  to  roam  over  close- 
cropped  pastures,  wliere  any  tuft  of  long 
grass  might  conceal  a  snake  or  other 
venomous  animal ;  hence,  timidity  about 
such  objects — transferred  now  to  pieces  of 
loose  paper  or  cabbage  leaves  in  the  road — 
was  really  in  the  beginning  a  jireservative 
trait.  He  notes  that  the  donkej',  whose 
progenitors  were  mountain  beasts  living 
among  desert  rocks  (whence  their  sure- 
footedness),  do  not  shy;  but  he  omits  to 
observe,  we  imagine,  that  the  sideways  move- 
ment of  alarm  in  shying,  which  is  useful  on  a 
broad  plain,  would  be  wholly  disadvan- 
tageous, or  even  fatal,  among  ledges  and 
guUeys.  Better  run  the  risk  of  a  bite  than 
be  flung  over  a  precipice.  The  acute 
observations  upon  the  carriage  of  the  head, 
low  or  high,  in  forest  and  mountain 
animals  respectively  are  exceedingly  valu- 
able. Indeed,  the  book  abounds  with  just 
such  admirable  apercus.  Pigs  fatten  easUy, 
because  their  ancestors  had  to  eat  mast  in 
autumn  against  the  winter  fast ;  and  when 
frost  lasted  long,  the  fattest  wild  boar,  in 
other  words,    the    largest   eater    and    best 


layer-on  of  adipose  tissue,  would  alone 
survive  to  carry  on  the  species  to  future 
generations.  Cows  give  us  milk  and  wait 
to  be  milked  because  the  ancestral  cow  left 
her  calf  in  hiding,  and  went  far  afield  for 
pasture ;  her  chewing  the  cud  depends 
ecpially  upon  her  habit  in  early  days  of 
eating  hastily  where  exposed  to  the  attacks 
of  wild  beasts,  and  then  digesting  at  leisure 
in  her  lair  with  comparative  8afet3\  How 
good,  too,  is  the  remark  that  while  the 
gregarious  dog  looks  upon  men  as  members 
of  the  pack,  the  solitary  cat  regards  us 
"  rather  as  part  of  the  furniture  than  as 
comrades." 

Like  most  neo-Darwinians,  Dr.  Eobinson 
attributes  almost  everything  to  natural 
selection,  and  is  sceptical  about  the  inheri- 
tance of  acquired  characters.  Certainly, 
his  explanations  smooth  over  some  diffi- 
culties ;  but  he  does  not  entirely  give  him- 
self away  to  Weismann.  On  one  point  we 
venture  to  diifer  from  him.  He  more  than 
once  sets  down  the  beginnings  of  domestica- 
tion to  tlie  supposed  savage  habit  of  bring- 
ing homo  young  animals  as  pets  in  the 
family.  It  is  more  probable,  however,  as 
Sir  ^lartin  Conway  has  suggested  in  the 
case  of  the  cat,  that  animals  were  at  first 
domesticated  as  totems — that  is  to  say,  as 
Mr.  Frazer  points  out,  were  regarded  as  the 
home  of  tlie  separable  soul  of  their  captors. 
If  domestication  took  its  rise  in  this  way — 
if  each  tame  cow  or  sheep  or  camel  was 
at  first  carefully  tended  as  containing  the 
soul  of  a  friend  or  brother,  we  can  better 
understand  that  curious  belief  in  the 
brotherhood  of  the  herd  with  man  which 
is  common  among  Zulus,  ancient  Arabs, 
and  most  other  pastoral  races,  and  on 
whicli  Prof.  Eobertson  Smith  founded  his 
well-known  theory  of  Kinship.  This  is  a 
curious  instance  of  the  way  in  which  one 
science  may  cast  light  upon  another.  In 
order  fuUy  to  complete  these  interesting 
studies.  Dr.  Eobinson  should  certainly  pay 
some  attention  to  this  abstruse  subject  of 
totemism  and  the  separable  soul,  as  eluci- 
dated by  Eobertson  Smith,  Frazer,  and 
Sidney  Hartland.  It  would  then  probably 
become  clear  why  certain  animals  were  first 
domesticated ;  while  the  value  for  food  of 
the  cow,  for  draught  of  the  camel,  for 
clothing  of  the  sheep,  might  further  show 
why  certain  tribes,  having  selected  these 
species  for  their  sacred  beasts,  had  an 
advantage  in  the  struggle  for  life  of  tribe 
against  tribe  over  those  who  had  chosen  as 
totems,  say,  the  crocodile  or  the  marmot. 
This  is  a  study  quite  in  Dr.  Eobinson' s  own 
line.     We  recommend  it  to  his  notice. 


FACTS   VERSUS  FUN. 

More   Tramps   Abroad.      By    Mark    Twain. 
(Chatto  &  Windus.) 

We  lay  aside  this  extensive  book  (it  has 
486  pages  of  small  type)  with  the  rellection 
that  Mark  Twain  is  wiser  and  wittier  than 
ever,  but  less  funnj'.  His  power  of  seeing 
straight  and  setting  down  his  opinions  in 
unmistakable  sentences  is  still  with  him ; 
his  asides  on  men  and  their  ways  show,  if 
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anything,  an  increase  of  shrewdness  and  a 
new  flavour  of  cynicism,  gained  probably 
in  a  hard  school ;  his  interest  in  what  is 
interesting  is  as  quick ;  but  the  quality  for 
which  nine  out  of  every  ten  persons  buy  his 
books — his  fun — is  not  what  it  was.  As  a 
sequel  to  A  Tramp  Abroad — as  the  title 
More  Tramps  Abroad  implies  it  is  intended 
to  be — this  book  is  a  failure.  As  a  ram- 
bling:, disordered  account  of  travels  in 
Australasia,  India,  and  South  Africa,  inter- 
spersed with  dissertations  on  government 
and  Thuggism  and  social  problems  and  life 
generally,  it  is  a  work  unusually  able  and 
picturesque  ;  for  although  Mark  Twain 
grows  less  amusing,  he  is  not  to  thinking 
persons,  therefore,  less  attractive.  His  good 
sense  is  so  dominant.  At  the  same  time,  the 
majority  of  English  readers  do  not  greatly 
caro  for  the  political  and  serious  opinions  of 
an  American  author  to  whom  they  once 
confidently  resorted  for  laughter.  When 
they  wish  to  be  instructed  concerning 
Greater  Britain,  they  prefer  that  it  should 
be  done  by  an  Englishman.  Hence  Mark 
Twain's  new  book  is  likely  to  be  far  more 
popular  in  America  than  in  this  country. 

We  do  not  wish  to  suggest  that  there 
is  no  fun  in  its  pages.  There  is  a  good 
leavening,  but  the  proportion  of  fun  to  hard 
sense  and  hard  facts  is  smaller  than  usual 
and  the  quality  less  high.  There  is 
nothing,  for  example,  to  bear  comparison 
with  the  Blue  Jays  or  the  Gambetta-Four- 
tou  duel  in  A  Tramp  Abroad.  Mark  Twain 
seems  to  have  lost  the  inclination  to 
elaborate  a  joke.  The  fimny  passages  in 
More  Tramps  Abroad  are  hurried,  and  for 
the  most  part  are  retrospective.  But  now 
and  then  there  is  an  old  touch,  as  in  this 
descrijition  of  the  Australian  bell-bird  : 

"  The  natiu'alist  spoke  of  the  bell-bird,  the 
creature  that  at  short  intervals  all  day  rings  out 
its  mellow  and  exquisite  ))eal  from  the  deeps  of 
the  forest.  It  is  the  favourite  and  best  friend 
of  the  weary  and  thirsty  sundowner  ;  for  he 
knows  that  wherever  the  bell-bird  is  there  is 
water,  and  he  goes  somewhere  else." 

Again,  an  Indian  servant  with  a  limited 
stock  of  English  words  led  to  the  following 
memorable  passage  : 

"  'How  did  you  get  your  English;  is  it  an 
acquirement,  or  just  a  gift  of  God  ? '  " 

After  some  hesitation — piously  : 

'  Yes,  He  is  very  good.  Christian  God  very 
good,  Hindoo  god  very  good  too.  Two  million 
Hindoo  god,  one  Ctiristian  God — make  two 
million  and  one.  All  mine ;  two  million  and 
one  God.  I  got  a  plenty.  Sometime  I  pray 
all  time  at  those,  keep  it  up,  go  all  time  ever> 
day,  give  somethmg  at  shrine ;  all  good  for  me, 
make  me  better  man  ;  good  for  me,  good  for 
my  family,  dam  good.'  " 

India  also  yields  the  following  : 

"  After  a  while  we  stopped  at  a  little  wooden 
coop  of  a  station  just  within  the  curtain  of  the 
sombre  jungle — a  place  with  a  deep  and  dense 
forest  of  great  trees  and  scrub  and  vines  all 
about  it.  The  royal  Bc^ngal  tiger  is  in  great 
force  there,  and  is  vei-y  bold  and  unconven- 
tional. From  this  lonely  little  station  a  message 
Once  went  to  the  railway  manager  in  Calcutta  : 
'  Tiger  eating  statioumaster  in  front  porch  ; 
telegraph  instructions.'  " 

A  book  with  such  good  absurdities  is  not 
wholly  futile.     But  their  infrequeucy  causes 


that,  since  he  wrote  A  Tramp 
Abroad,  Mark  Twain  has  undergone  changes. 
We  regret  that  he  has  studied  the  history 
of  Joan  of  Arc  and  dabbled  in  occult  arts ; 
that  he  has  tried  his  hand  at  business  and 
failed  and  grown  cjuite  lamentably  fond  of 
facts  and  figures  and  politics  :  because 
the  result  is  that  fun  has  passed  into  the 
background  of  his  brain.  The  loss  is  ours. 
Of  the  stories  told  in  the  new  book,  the 
following  is  among  the  best.  It  refers  to  a 
discussion  at  fable  (Phdie  as  to  whether  the 
Scotch  peasantr}'  pronounced  the  word 
"three  " — "  three  "  or  "  thraw  "  : 

"The  solitary  Scot  was  having  a  sultry  time 
of  it,  so  I  thought  I  would  enrich  him  with  my 
help.  In  my  position  I  was  necessarily  quite 
impartial,  and  was  equally  as  well  and  as  ill- 
equipped  to  fight  on  the  one  side  as  the  other. 
So  I  spoke  up,  and  said  the  peasantry  pro- 
nounced it  Hirer  not  thraw.  It  was  an  error  of 
judgment.  There  was  a  moment  of  astonished 
and  ominous  silence,  then  weather  ensued.  The 
storm  rose  and  spread  in  a  surprising  way,  and 
I  was  snowed  under  in  a  very  few  minutes.  It 
was  a  bad  defeat  for  me  ;  a  kind  of  Waterloo. 
It  promised  to  remain  so,  and  I  wish  I  had  had 
better  sense  than  to  enter  upon  such  a  forlorn 
enter[jrise.  But  just  then  I  bad  a  saving 
thought,  at  least  a  thought  that  offered  a 
chance.  While  the  storm  was  still  raging  I 
made  up  a  Scotch  couplet,  and  then  spoke  up 
and  said : 

'Very  well,  don't  say  any  more,  I  confess 
defeat.  I  thought  I  knew,  but  I  see  mv 
mistake.  I  was  deceived  by  one  of  your  Scotch 
poets.' 

'  A  Scotch  poet !     Oh,  come  !     Name  him.' 

'  Robert  Burns.' 

It  is  wonderful  the  power  of  that  name. 
These  men  looked  doubtful -but  paralysed  all 
the  same.  They  were  quite  silent  for  a  moment ; 
then  one  of  them  said  -with  the  reverence  in 
his  voice  which  is  always  present  in  a  Scotch- 
man's tone  when  he  utters  the  name — 

'  Does  Robbie  Burns  say — whid  does  he  say  ?  ' 

'  This  is  what  he  says  : 

'  There  were  nae  bairns  but  only  three — 
One  at  the  breast,  twa  at  the  knee.'  " 

It  ended  the  discussion.  There  was  no  man 
there  profane  enough,  disloyal  enough,  to  say 
any  word  against  a  thing  which  Robert  Burns 
had  settled.  I  shall  always  honour  that  great 
name  for  the  salvation  it  brought  me  in  this 
time  of  my  sore  need. 

It  is  my  belief  that  nearly  any  invented 
quotation,  played  with  confidence,  stands  a 
good  chance  to  deceive.  There  are  people 
who  think  that  honesty  is  always  the  best 
policy.  This  is  a  superstition  ;  there  are  times 
when  the  appearance  of  it  is  worth  six  of  it." 

After  the  South  African  chapters  (in  the 
reading  of  which  wo  do  not  envy  Dr. 
Jameson)  many  jiersons  will  value  most 
the  maxims  from  Pudd'nhead  Wilson's 
New  Calendar.  In  his  early  work  Mark 
Twain  did  not  display  much  epigrammatic 
ability.     He   "  spread  himself."     Nor  does 


has  merely  laid  an  egg  cackles  as  if  she  had 
laid  an  asteroid. 

There  is  a  Moral  Sense,  and  there  is  an 
Immoral  Sense.  History  shows  us  that  the 
Moral  Sense  enables  us  to  perceive  moralit)', 
and  how  to  avoid  it ;  and  that  the  Immoral 
Sense  enables  us  to  perceive  immorality,  and 
how  to  enjoy  it. 

Th  re  are  people  who  can  do  all  fine  and 
heroic  things  but  one  :  keep  from  telling  their 
happinesses  to  the  unhappy. 

Let  us  be  thankful  for  the  fools.  But  for 
them  the  rest  of  us  could  not  succeed. 

There  are  several  good  protections  against 
temptation  ;  but  the  surest  is  cowardice. 

Each  person  is  born  with  one  possession  which 
outvalues  all  his  others — his  last  breath. 

If  the  desire  to  kUl  and  the  opportunity  to 
kill  cime  always  together — who  would  escape 
hanging  ? 

There  are  two  times  in  a  man's  Ufe  when  he 
should  not  speoidate :  when  he  can't  afford  it, 
and  when  he  can. 

Don't  part  with  your  illusions.  When  they 
are  gone  you  may  still  exist,  but  you  have 
ceased  to  live. 

Satan  (unpatiently)  to  New-Comer  :  '  The 
trouble  with  you  Chicago  people  is  that  you 
think  you  are  the  best  people  down  here ;  whereas 
you  are  merely  the  most  numerous.' 

The  principal  difference  between  a  cat  and  a 
lie  is,  that  a  cat  has  only  nine  lives. 

First  catch  your  Boer,  then  kick  him." 


A  BAD  TRANSLATION. 

Sonnets  of  Jose-Maria  de  Heredia.  Done  into 
English  by  Edward  Eobeson  Taylor. 
(San  Francisco  :  William  Doxey,  At  the 
Sign  of  tlie  Lark.) 

If  this  be  not  the  worst  translation  in  the 
world,  it  ought  to  be :  but  never,  surely, 
has  a  more  impeccable  poet  been  more 
scandalously  traduced  than  is  M.  de 
Heredia  by  Mr.  Taylor  of  San  Francisco. 
His  book  gives  us  the  impression  that  he 
learned  French  and  translated  M.  de 
Heredia  pari  passu,  and,  consequently,  that 
Les  Trophies  is  the  first  book  of  French  verse 
that  he  has  read.  This  would  account  for 
the  interesting  statement  that  the  poet 

"follows  the  privilege  of  his  Italian  model  in 
rhyming  wor.ls  which  have  the  same  articulate 
sound  but  dift'erent  meanings — and,  in  fact,  we 
have  in  one  sonnet  the  rhyme  of  the  octet  (s/c) 
thus :  ciif((lpiis,  petah,  fatiile,  pas,  trepas,  occi- 
duntale,  s'i'tide,  pas  ;  and,  in  fact,  such  rhymes 
occur  frequently  in  his  work." 

Sancta  simplicifas !  of  course  they  do. 
Has  Mr.  Taylor  never  heard  of  the  rime 
rich'  or  \\\e  consonne  d.  appui  ,^»9,%  elementarj^ 
features  of  French  prosody  ?  Again,  he 
teUs  us  that  he  has  preserved  the  original 
form  of  the  sonnets :  why,  then,  does  he 
write  his  versions  in  linos  of  varvint;-  lenn'th. 


he  tend  to  compactness  in  the  body  of  this,  alexandrines  and  octosyllaliics  niiiit;iing  with 
his  latest,  book.  But  at  the  head  of  each  '  ^j^g  normal  docasyllahic ':'  Of  all  forms  of 
chapter  he  has  put  a  little  crisp  aphorism,  |  verse,  the  sonnet  can  least  allow  itself  to  be 
usually   cj-nical,    almost    always   true,^  and    played  with  and  corrupted.      But    if  Mr. 


often  witty.     Some  are  excellent,  and  are 
likely  to  pass  into  our  proverbial  wisdom 


Taylor    must    introduce    alexandrines   into 
decasyllabic    sonnets,    let    him    write   them 


With  the  quotation  of  a  few,  we  take  leave  ;  ^gcentlj'.  "Though  Can's,  Galoas',  Her 
of  a  good-humoured,  instructive,  entertain-  I  rules',  or  Ezzelin's  name  ho  own  "  :  there 
ing,  careless,  iU-considered,  and  rather  dis-  jg  sweetness  long  drawn  out  for  you !  And 
appointing  book.  such  cacophonies  abound.    Further,  we  have 

"  Noise  proves  nothing.       Often  a  hen  who    hitherto  believed  that  translation  was  not  the 
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same  as  transcription ;  but  Mr.  Taylor,  his 
dictionary  failing  him,  or  his  poverty  of 
rhymes  comjielling  him,  transcribes  literally 
such  words  as  poulaines,  fermail,  chaton, 
maUrise,  quillons,  paillon,  pompons,  pamprc, 
crhiiere,  percale,  pulrerin.  The  most  amusing 
and  audacious  instance  of  this  labour-saving 
contrivance  is  in  the  line  "The  unicorn, 
leopard,  allurion  or  guivre  "  :  the  last  word 
rhyming  to  "  free."  M.  de  Heredia  has 
olerion  on  guivre,  the  last  word  rh3Tning  to 
■tuirre.  Our  compliments  to  Mr.  Taylor 
upon  "  allurion"  and  his  accented  "guivre"  : 
he  has  enriched  the  Californian  language. 
In  a  similar  sj)irit,  he  has  added  to  Latin 
the  imjjossible  word  "  Eumolpidus  "  :  but 
scholarship  of  any  kind  is  not  his  strong 
point.  He  mistranslates  amazingly.  Take 
the  last  line  of  the  first  lovely  sonnet, 
"L'Oubli":  "La  Mer  qui  se  lamente  en 
pleurant  les  Sirenes  "  (the  sea  making  moan 
for  her  lost  Sirens),  Mr.  Tajdor  translates : 
"The  ocean  moaning  as  the  Sirens  weep." 
Here  is  both  impossible  grammar  and  a 
blank  insensibility  to  the  emotion  and 
meaning  of  the  original,  which  is  a  lament 
over  the  vanished  glory  and  beauty  of  the 
ancient  world.  M.  de  Heredia's  line  is 
almost  parallel  with  Fitz-Gerald's — 

"  The  seas  that  mourn 
lu  flowlag  purple,  of  their  L-  rd  forlorn." 

Another  instance.  An  old  image  of  the 
Garden  God,  Priapus,  bewails  the  neglect 
that  has  befallen  him  ;  if  it  last  he  will  grow 
worm-eaten :  " J'aipeurd'etrepiquedesvers." 
Will  it  be  believed  that  Mr.  Taylor  translates : 
"  I  dread  of  heartless  rerse  the  sting"  ?  In 
a  sonnet  of  the  same  series  Priapus  threatens 
the  pillaging  children — "le  colon  vous 
epie  " — and  he  wiU  avenge  the  god  : 

"  Vos  reins  sauront  alors  tout  ce  que  pese  un 
Dieu 
De  bois  dur  emmanche  d'un  bras  d'homnie 
qui  frappe." 

This  becomes : 

"  With    hard   wood   handled   by  his  arm  he'll 
make 
Your  loins   well   smoke,  ivhatever    Ood  may 
care. ' ' 

When  he  can  go  wrong  Mr.  Taylor  goes 
wrong:  Jilles  d' Aiisonie  hecovaes  "Ausonius' 
daughters "  ;  there  is  no  such  person  as 
Ausonius,  except  to  the  inventor  of  "Eumol- 
pidus." He  thinks  that  "mit  a  sang  la 
Eomagne "  means  "to  kindred  gives 
Eomagna."  But  the  chief,  the  mortal  sin 
of  this  traditore  is  his  ruining  of  M.  de 
Heredia's  austere  and  fine  imaginings.  If 
Mr.  Taylor  can  make  a  beautiful  concep- 
tion commonplace  or  meaningless,  he 
does  so: 

"  La  Terra   matemeUe   et    douce  aux  anciens 
dieux 
Fait  a  chaque  printemps,  vainement  eloquente, 
Au  chapitf  au  brise  verdir  uue  autre  acanthe. 

Beautiful,  and  surely  of  a  simple  beauty, 
yet  it  suffers  this  violence  : 

"  Sweet  mother  Earth,  all  vainly  eloquent, 
Each  springtime  to  the  gods  acanthus  green 
Gives  for  the  capitals  that  once  have  been." 

Mr.  Taylor  does  not  see  that  it  is  to  the 
ancient  gods  that  Earth  is  a  sweet  mother, 
bearing  them  a  mother's  love  in  their  down- 


fall and  dethronement :  he  does  not  see, 
that  there  is  no  mere  meaningless  substitu- 
tion of  acanthus  "  for  the  capitals,"  but  that 
Earth,  vainly  eloquent,  makes  the  acanthus 
grow  around  the  broken  capitals,  as  if  to 
replace  the  earven  acanthus  that  blossomed 
there,  when  the  marble  columns  were 
upright  and  the  gods  honoured  in  their 
temples.  One  almost  blushes  to  explain  a 
thing  so  simple.  Or  take  a  phrase  from 
"Le  Cocher  "  (the  Charioteer) : 

"  Dans  le  cirque  ebloui,  vers  le  but  etla  palme, 
Sept  fois,  triomphateur  vertigineux  et  calme, 
II  a  tourne." 

Would  not  a  chiM.  fix  upon  the  phrase 
vertigineux  et  calme  as  the  salient  and  most 
imaginative  phrase?  The  victor,  his  brain 
and  senses  whirling  with  the  whirling 
chariot,  giddy  with  the  drunkenness  of 
triumph  and  swift  motion,  3'et  "calm" 
through  it  all,  his  own  master,  lord  of  him- 
self. Absolutely  ignoring  rertii/ineax,  Mr. 
Taylor  gives  us  "The  Victor — cool  and  calm." 
In  the  same  sonnet  the  victor  is  described  as 
"issu  d'un  pore  illustre  et  plus  illustre  encor." 
What  right  has  Mr.  Taj'lor  to  foist  upon  us, 
and  still  more  upon  M.  de  Heredia,  the 
stupid  "  Famous  his  sire,  himself  on  honour's 
roll  "  ?  If  M.  de  Heredia  had  meant  that 
he  would  have  said  that.  Take  the  first 
line  of  "  La  Trebbia  " — "  L'aube  d'un  jour 
sinistre  a  blanche  les  hauteurs."  Here  is  a 
precise  statement,  concrete,  pictorial ;  we 
decline  to  accept  in  lieu  of  it  "  this  direful 
daydawn  comes  with  fatal  speed."  Mr. 
Taylor  might  just  as  well  have  said, 
"Alas!  too  soon,"  or  "With  rapid  tread," 
or  "  Dawn  comes — a  way  dawn  has."  If 
we  try  to  view  the  translations  as  English 
verse,  ajiart  from  their  fidelity  to  the 
original  phrase  and  thought,  we  are  stiU 
unable  to  welcome  them.  They  abound  in 
maddening  inversions  and  omissions  of  the 
article,  reminding  us  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
famous  parody,  "  Hermit  hoar  in  hollow 
cell " ;  they  are  awkward,  stilted,  harsh. 
Impossible,  with  all  the  will  in  the  world,  to 
take  pleasure  in  such  lines  as  : 

"  No  !     Let  the  sapphire-sparkling  orb  reveal 
From  Ophir's  warrior  race  some  proud  profile, 
Thalestris,  Auda,  Bradamant,  Penthesilea  ; 
And  that  her  beauty  may  be  still  more  fell, 
Casque  her  blonde  locks  with  winged  beast, 

and  be  a 
Gorgon  of  gold  on  bosom's  lovely  swell." 

Or  in  such  as 

"  Beneath  my  brushes  are  born,  live,  run,  and 

soar, 
The  monstrous  people  of  mythology : 
Pan,  Centaurs,  Sphinx,  Chimaira,  the  Orgy, 
And  race  of  Gorge,  Pegasus,  and  Chrysaor. 
Shall  I  now  paint  Achilles  weeping  near 
Penthesilea  ?      Orpheus,    with   arms   toward 

banished  dear 
For    whom    the    infernal    gate    shall    ne'er 

relent  ?  " 

This  is  chokepear  poetry  ;  but  let  us,  in 
justice  to  Mr.  Taylor,  quote  one  fairly  happy 
rendering  from  the  Michael  Angelo  sonnet. 
Keats  tells  of  "  the  music  yearning  like 
a  god  in  pain."  M.  de  Heredia  speaks  of 
tlie  marble  images  themselves  "yearning" 
witli  a  shudder  and  thrill  of  wrath,  the  god 
within  them  longing  to  burst  his  bonds  and 
cast  ofi  the   constraint    of    matter.      "La 


colere  d'un  Dieu  vaincu  par  la  matiere !  " 
Mr.  Taylor  writes,  ahd  his  line  has  good 
qualities  :  "  The  passion  of  a  god  imprisoned 
there  !  "  But  that  is  by  far  his  high-water 
mark  of  achievement. 

M.  de  Heredia  is  among  the  aristocrats 
of  poetrj' — austere,  refined  to  the  utmost 
enamoured  of  perfection,  in  love  with 
law  and  limitation.  Spanish  and  French, 
he  has  the  haughtiness  of  the  one  nation,  the 
politeness  of  the  other.  His  nobler  son- 
nets are  trumpet  peals,  challenges  brief  and 
proud  ;  but  there  is  no  rude  ruggedness  of 
sound,  aU  is  exquisitely  attuned  and  modu 
lated ;  it  is  so  that  he  speaks  of  the  Con- 
quistadors and  the  golden  glory  of  old  Spain. 
Then,  he  can  write  things  worthy  of  the 
Greek  anthologists  and  of  the  Latin  epigram- 
matists ;  or  produce  pieces  like  the  chased 
work  of  Cellini ;  or  emulate  the  illuminators 
of  missals  ;  or  rival  Du  Bellay  in  the  senti- 
ment of  lost  antiquity,  and  vanished  beauty, 
and  ruined  splendour,  gone  at  ' '  the  un- 
imaginable touch  of  time."  He  is  not  a 
great  poet ;  he  lacks  humanity  for  that. 
But  within  his  chosen  and  deliberate 
ground  he  is  great  with  the  greatness  of  one 
perfect  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  own 
ends.  It  is  precisely  such  scrupulous  jier- 
fection,  such  loyal  labour,  that  the  French 
Academj'  shoidd  honour,  and  in  him  has 
honoured.  And  it  is  this  essential  artist 
that  Mr.  Taylor  has  elected  to  deface  and  to 
deform.  We  rejoice,  for  the  fair  fame  of 
American  scholarship  and  culture,  to  learn 
that  only  four  hundred  copies  of  his 
lamentable  bungle  are  on  sale. 


THE  TRAGIC  MAEY. 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots :  From  her  Birth  to  her 
Flight  info  Fngland.  By  David  Hay 
Fleming.     (Hodder  &  Stoughton.) 

Of  rhetoric  with  regard  to  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  the  rhetoric  of  attack  and  the  rhetoric 
of  defence,  we  have  perhaps  had  enough. 
And  for  the  most  part  it  has  been  an  a  priori 
rhetoric,  whose  wings  a  more  exhaustive 
and  painstaking  study  of  the  evidence 
might  not  improbably  have  cut.  But 
the  evidence  is  voluminous  and  compli- 
cated, and  in  many  important  points  in- 
conclusive. Wherefore  rhetoric  has  always 
been  the  easier  as  well  as  the  more 
effective  thing.  Mr.  Fleming,  however,  has 
chosen  the  better  part.  He  has  eschewed 
rhetoric  and  devoted  himself  to  facts.  For 
years  he  has  pounded  away  at  the  chronicles 
and  the  letters  and  the  depositions,  with  the 
result  that  he  is  now  able  to  produce  the 
first  instalment  of  a  work  of  the  very  highest 
value  to  all  historical  students.  The  volume 
now  before  us  carries  the  story  down  to 
Mary's  flight  into  England  on  May  16,  1568. 
A  second  volume  will  deal  with  her  English 
life,  and  to  this  Mr.  Fleming  defers  an  index 
and  a  treatment  of  that  central  and  vexed 
question  of  the  Casket  Letters.  The  method 
adopted  is,  briefly,  as  follows.  Two  hundred 
pages  contain  a  succinct  narrative,  almost 
colourless  in  its  detachment  from  emotion, 
and  in  wording  as  far  as  possible  drawn 
from  contemporary  documents,  of  the  facta 
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of  Mary's  career  as  Mr.  Fleming  sees  them 
at  the  close  of  his  investigations.  Where 
the  facts  appear  to  be  hopelessly  clouded  in 
doubt,  there  Mr.  Fleming  is  content  briefly  to 
put  the  dilemma  as  it  jjresents  itself,  and  to 
leave  it  so,  without  rhetoric  or  the  dangerous 
exercise  of  his  historical  imagination.  Here 
is  what  he  sa3's  as  to  tliat  tilting-ground  of 
the  advocates,  Mary's  complicity  in  Darnley's 
murder : 

"  Mar)''s  behaviour  before  and  after  Darnley's 
murder  is,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  quite  suffi- 
cient to  establish  her  guilt.  It  is  not  easy 
to  get  over  the  incontrovertible  oufstanding 
facts  that  she  was  on  bad  terms  with  him 
until  the  suspicious  reconciliation,  which  was  so 
quickly  followed  by  his  tragic  death,  that 
the  favour  which  she  had  been  showing  to 
Bothwell  continued  to  increase,  although  he 
was  commonly  and  justly  regarded  as  the  chief 
murderer :  and  that,  in  spite  of  the  remon- 
strances of  her  outspoken  friends,  she  married 
him  so  soon  after  the  murder.  Around  these 
central  facts  are  grouped  multitudes  of  details, 
almost  every  one  of  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  keen  controversy.  To  one  set  of  writers, 
the  general  drift  of  these  details  only  shows 
more  clearly  Mary's  infatuated  love  for  Both- 
well,  and  her  determination  to  have  him  in 
spite  of  all  obstacles.  To  another  set,  they 
furnish  convincing  proof  that  she  was  the 
unfortunate,  if  not  helpless,  victim  of  a  huge 
conspiracy  to  hurl  her  from  her  throne.  One 
of  her  most  recent  and  most  brilliant  apologists 
is  certiinly  not  too  severe  on  her  in  holding 
that  she  was  not  entirely  unaware  of  the 
measures  of  the  nobles  to  secure  Darnley's 
removal ;  and  '  that,  if  she  did  not  expressly 
sanction  the  enterprise,  she  failed,  firmly  and 
promptly,  to  forbid  its  execution.'  The  Buuh 
of  Arficles  and  the  Defection,  however,  represent 
her  part  of  the  play  as  far  from  passive. 
According  to  them,  she  was  not  only  pas- 
sionately enamoured  of  Botliwell,  but  bent  on 
being  rid  of  Darnley,  whom  she  treacherously 
lured  to  his  doom." 

These  pages  of  narrative  are  followed  by 
ibout  twice  their  number  devoted  to  notes, 
in  wliich  Mr.  Fleming  goes  elaborately  into 
the  detailed  evidence  for  almost  every  state- 
ment that  he  has  made  in  the  text ; 
enuTnerating  references,  correcting  errors,  • 
and  setting  authority  against  authority. 
With  the  formal  arrangement  we  are  not 
well  pleased.  Foot  notes,  and  not  tenninal 
ones,  are  almost  necessarj-  for  jjractical  con- 
venience in  using  a  book  of  this  sort,  and 
the  further  disfigurement  of  a  page,  which 
already  has  a  dozen  or  so  of  reference-num- 
bers hung  ujj  in  it,  must  be  put  up  with. 
But  of  the  subject-matter,  with  a  single 
exception,  to  which  we  shall  refer  immedi- 
ately, we  cannot  speak  too  highly.  As  a 
critical  history  and  a  magazine  of  facts,  the 
book  is  an  invaluable  one  ;  its  studj'  the 
essential  preliminary  to  the  first  steps 
towards  an  historical  judgment  of  Mary. 
It  will  secure  Mr.  Fleming  an  honourable 
reputation  for  fine  scholarship  and  patient 
industry.  The  itinerary  alone,  which  he 
puts  into  an  appendix,  must  represent  months 
of  tedious  work  ;  and  the  critical  sagacity 
displayed  in  the  sifting  of  the  immense  mass 
of  material  to  be  dealt  witli  is  of  a  very 
high  order. 

Mr.  Fleming's  purpose,  as  has  been  said,  is 
to  collect  facts  rather  than  to  pass  judg- 
ment. He  is  unable,  however,  to  conceal 
that  his  bias  is  not  on  the  side  of  those  who 


pose  as  Mary's  extremer  champions.  Our 
own  view  is  as  his  in  this  matter,  yet  the 
one  fault  we  have  to  find  in  the  book  is  in 
regard  to  the  attitude  he  has  chosen  to  adojit 
towards  the  writers  of  Apologia.  The 
preface  opens  with  a  statement  that  in  recent 
years  the  Marian  controversy  has  become 
less  acrimonious.  Turning  the  page,  we 
come  on  the  following  remarks  with  respect 
to  two  earlier  biographers — Father  Steven- 
son and  the  late  Sir  Jolui  Skelton  : 

"  The  former  has  dimmed  his  great  reputa- 
tion as  an  historical  student  by  prejudice, 
partiality,  and  perversion ;  aud  the  latter  not 
only  rivals  him  in  these  faidts,  but  is  so 
reckless  in  matters  of  fact,  and  so  careless  in 
quotation,  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
his  statements,  no  weight  on  his  opinions." 

This  is  only  a  sample  of  the  temper  in 
which  these  writers,  and  Sir  John  Skelton 
in  particular,  are  assailed  thi-oughout  Mr. 
Fleming's  notes.  "  Characteristic  perver- 
sity "  and  "  a  disordered  imagination  "  are 
among  the  least  of  the  failings  imputed  to 
Sir  John.  In  one  place  he  is  accused  of 
giving  extracts  "  in  his  usual  mangled 
fashion  "  from  Knox's  History  ;  in  another, 
of  printing,  not,  as  his  language  implies, 
actual  documents,  "  but  merely  a  summary 
— an  imperfect,  a  misleading,  a  dishonest 
summary  !  "  In  a  third,  we  learn  that  "  in 
his  apparent  desire  to  blacken  Murray  he 
runs  the  risk  of  being  deemed  as  unscrupu- 
lous as  the  English  Queen  whom  he  so 
lieartily  despises."  Nor  is  our  opinion  of 
these  controversial  amenities  affected  by  the 
fact  that  they  ha23pen  to  be  published  after 
Sir  John  Skelton's  death.  They  were  evi- 
dently intended  to  appear  during  liis  life- 
time in  the  ordinary  course  of  polemic ;  but 
even  so,  directed  at  the  living  and  not 
the  dead,  we  hold  them  for  inexcusable. 
Mr.  Fleming  is  happier  in  the  ironic  toler- 
ance with  which  he  treats  certain  enthu- 
siastic feminine  biographers  of  Mary. 
These  ladies,  in  their  ignorance  and  their 
sentimentalism,  are  fair,  if  not  very  difficult, 


SCIENCE  OF  THE  STAES. 

"The  Concise  Knowledge  Library." — 
Astronomy.  By  Agnes  M.  Clerke,  A. 
Fowler,  and  J.  EUard  Gore.  (Hutchinson 
&Co) 
In  the  latest  Report  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Ethnology  there  is  a  paper  on 
the  ceremonial  dances  of  the  peculiarly 
cidtivated  Pueblo  Indians  of  the  far  south- 
west, from  which  we  learn  that  these  repre- 
sentatives of  an  aboriginal  race  regulate 
their  festivals  by  observations  of  the  sun. 
When  the  sun  rises  at  a  particular  point  on 
the  horizon,  as  shown  by  reference  to  fixed 
marks  on  the  landscape,  they  begin 
their  ceremonies,  just  as  the  Egyptians  did 
in  their  temples  three  or  four  thousand 
years  ago.  In  observations  of  this  kind, 
when  the  "  lights  in  the  firmament  of  the 
heaven  "  were  watched  "  for  signs  and  for 
seasons,  and  for  days  and  years,"  we  have 
the  first  stage  of  astronomical  knowledge. 
The  next  stage  in  the  history  of  the  science 
was  marked  by  the  construction  of  theories 
to  account  for  the  observed  celestial^aspects  ; 


and  it  was  not  until  the  invention  of  the 
telescope  and  spectroscope  that  it  became 
possible  to  inquire  what  the  heavenly  bodies 
are  in  themselves. 

These  three  stages  of  growth  are  so 
clearly  marked  that  they  suggest  the  his- 
torical method  as  the  best  to  foUow  in  pre- 
senting the  facts  of  astronomy.  We  should, 
therefore,  be  inclined  to  make  Mr.  Fowler's 
remarkably  clear  account  of  the  motions  of 
celestial  bodies  precede  Miss  Gierke's  outline 
of  astronomical  history  from  Hipparchus 
to  the  present  time,  instead  of  foUow  it. 
Before  the  significance  of  the  work  of 
Copernicus  or  of  Kepler  can  be  appreciated, 
or  such  expressions  as  the  "aberration  of 
light"  and  the  "nutation  of  the  earth's 
axis  "  can  be  understood,  it  is  necessary  to 
know  something  about  the  earth  and  its 
place  in  the  universe.  Therefore,  though 
the  view  of  astronomical  progress  presented 
by  Miss  Clerke  reads  pleasantlj'  enough  to 
an  astronomer,  to  the  lay  reader  it  would  be 
of  greater  service  if  placed  at  the  end  rather 
than  at  the  beginning  of  the  book. 

The  marvellous  results  obtained  since  the 
spectroscope  and  photographic  camera  were 
requisitioned  for  the  service  of  astronomy 
appeal  to  everj-one's  admiration.  A  beam 
of  sunlight  or  of  starlight  is  sifted  through 
a  wedge  or  prism  of  glass,  and  the  skein 
of  colour  is  thereby  unravelled  into  its 
component  threads,  which  the  astronomer  is 
able  to  identify  as  the  light-badges  of  various 
elements.  The  spectroscopic  prism  is  thus 
able  to  tell  us  that  the  sun  and  stars  are 
made  of  materials  like  those  which  build  up 
theearth,  but  at  a  transcendental  temperature. 
It  also  shows  that  they  are  in  various  stages 
of  development ;  or  in  analogy  with  the 
belief  of  the  Micmac  Indians,  that  the  stars 
are  camji-fires,  the  brighter  ones  being  the 
fires  of  the  chiefs,  we  may  say  that  among 
the  unnumbered  lights  which  paint  the  sky 
there  are  some  that  have  not  long  been 
lit — if  time  is  reckoned  in  seons — and  others 
which  are  on  the  way  to  extinction. 

Much  more  might  have  been  made  of  this 
fascinating  branch  of  astronomy  than  has  been 
done.  Mr.  Fowler  gives  a  good  description 
of  the  spectroscope  in  his  section  on  "Geo- 
metrical Astronomy  and  Astronomical  In- 
struments," but  spectrum  analysis  applied 
to  the  stars  is  dismissed  by  Miss  Clerke  in  a 
couple  of  pages,  and  though  items  of  in- 
formation as  to  the  spectra  of  particular 
stars  are  scattered  through  Mr.  Gore's 
section  on  "The  Sidereal  Heavens,"  no 
connected  view  is  given  of  the  light  which 
the  spectroscope  has  thrown  upon  the  con- 
stitutions and  relationships  of  celestial 
bodies. 

The  general  objection  to  books  of  com- 
posite authorship — that  the  various  contri- 
butions overlap  one  another — applies  to  this 
one.  The  absence  of  editorial  j)owers  or 
performances  (we  ha\o  not  overlooked  Mr. 
Alfred  H.  Miles's  name  as  nominal  editor) 
does  not,  however,  seriously  affect  the  merit 
of  tlie  work,  which  is  certainly  a  suggestive, 
though  not  exhaustive,  account  of  the  present 
state  of  celestial  science.  If  future  volumes 
of  the  "  Concise  Knowledge  Library  "  are  as 
good  as  this  one  the  pulilication  of  them  will 
certainly  assist  in  teaching  the  revelations  of 
nature. 
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GIFT    BOOKS. 


Thomas  Gainshorough  :  A  Record  of  His  Life 
and  Works.  By  Mrs.  Arthur  Bell.  (BeU 
&  Sons.) 

THIS  volume  has  been  produced  on  a  scale 
similar  to  that  of  the  study  of  the  work 
of  Sir  E.  Burne- Jones  which  proceeded  from 
the  same  firm.  It  has  spacious  pages  set  in 
honest  type  and  varied  by  a  number  of 
plates,  photographically  produced,  of  Gains- 
borough's pictures  and  sketches.  Such  a 
work  gravitates  to  the  drawing-room  table 
as  surely  as  a  cat  seeks  the  hearth-rug. 
Mrs.  Bell's  Sistonj  of  Art  proves  her  fitness 
to  have  undertaken  this  monograph.  Except 
that  colour  is  wanting,  her  book  supplies 
an  adequate  Gainsborough  Gallery  in 
miniature.  All  the  favourites  are  here,  and 
it  is  pleasant  to  meet  with  less  familiar 
the  pictures,  such  as  some  of  the  child 
subjects  at  the  end. 

People  of  Dickens.  Drawn  by  C.  D.  Gibson. 
(John  Lane.) 

Feoji  this  portfolio,  whose  superficies  is  mid- 
way between  that  of  the  Glohc  and  the  Baily 
TeJegrapli,  we  extricated  six  plates  which, 
when  spread  out  with  their  attendant 
fly-leaves,  obliterated  our  ofiice  and  every- 
one in  it.  A  careful  scrutiny  of  the  pictures 
supports  our  belief  that  Mr.  Gibson  is  a 
brilliant  draughtsman ;  but  he  is  a  poor  illus- 
trator of  English  comic  novels.  His  Scrooge 
is  more  like  the  Pope  than  Dickens'  miser ; 
Caleb  Plummer's  daughter  is  the  ordinary 
American  artist's  conception  of  the  Virgin ; 
Mr.  Micawber  is  a  poor  echo  of  the  late  Fred. 
Barnard  ;  Mr.  Pickwick  has  been  sacrificed 
to  a  daring  scheme  of  light  and  shade.  The 
least  unsatisfactory  figures  from  the  point  of 
view  of  one  that  loves  Dickens  are  Dick 
Swiveller  and  the  Marchioness.  None  the 
less  we  can  recommend  the  portfolio  to  those 
drawing-room  tables  which  are  extensive 
enough  to  give  it  harbourage,  for  it  is  certain 
to  lead  to  discussions  which  maj-  end  in 
sending  the  disputants  to  Dickens  again. 

Tlw  Quarto.     Vol.  III.     (Virtue  &  Co.) 

T/ie  Quarto  is  visible  and  tangible  evidence 
that  the  Slade  School  is  not  without  artistic 
and  literary  aspirations.  As  a  proof  of 
artistic  and  literary  capacity  it  is  less  satis- 
factory. Between  its  covers  is  some  good, 
quiet,  original  work  ;  we  cannot  say  more. 
We  miss  courage,  spirit,  high  ambition. 
Traces  of  youthfulness — and  consequent 
crudity — one  expects  :  they  are  no  disgrace  ; 
but  tameness  is  never  admirable.  The  work 
of  students  is  supplemented  by  reproductions 
after  Eossetti,  Sir  E.  J.  Poj-nter,  Sir  E. 
Burne-Jones,  Mr.  George  Clausen,  and  Mr. 
A.  J.  Gaskin.  Stories,  essays,  music,  and 
poems  complete  a  mediocre  volume.  We 
regret  that  we  have  no  higher  praise  than 
this. 

The  Art  of  Painting  in  the  Queen'' s  Reign.  By 
A.  G.  Temple.     (Chapman  &  Hall.) 

The  title  of  this  imposing  work  (which 
weighs  all  but  five  pounds  avoirdupois)  is 
almost  criticism  enough.     One  deduces  the 


book  in  an  instant — the  reproductions  from 
Turner  and  Landseer,  from  MiUais  and 
Eossetti,  from  Mr.  Watts  and  the  late  Lord 
Leighton,  from  Mr.  Leader  and  Mr.  Alma 
Tadema,  from  Fred  Walker  and  Sir  E. 
Bume-Jones.  A  man  who  cliooses  such 
a  title  practically  has  his  work  done 
for  him.  Fortunately  Mr.  Temple  has 
found  publishers  who  were  ready  to 
support  him  nobly,  and  his  volume  of 
seventy-seven  plates  and  accompanying 
text  makes  a  very  handsome  portfolio. 
The  text  takes  the  form  mainly  of  short 
biographical  notices  of  the  painters.  Among 
the  surprises  are  Mr.  Whistler's  "  Miss 
Alexander,"  Mr.  Sargent's  "Mrs.  Hammers- 
lej',"  Mr.  Greiffenhagen's  "Judgment  of 
Paris  "  (not  by  any  means  his  best  work), 
and  Mr.  Lavery's  "Ariadne."  These  are 
surprises  because  we  are  not  yet  accustomed 
to  them  in  this  form,  but  doubtless  we  are 
destined  soon  to  be  so.  We  think  it  a  pity 
that  Mr.  Temple  omits  Mr.  Clausen. 

London  as  tieen  by  Charles  Dana  Gibson. 
(John  Lane.) 

In  this  work,  which  is  of  more  reasonable 
dimensions  than  the  Dickens  portfolio,  Mr. 
Gibson  is  on  surer  groimd.  "Society"  scenes 
are  more  to  liis  taste  than  the  characters 
of  Pickwick  :  he  is  not  truly  himself  except 
among  swallow-tailed  coats  and  low  necks. 
The  book  before  us  contains  some  scores  of 
drawings  of  fashionable  London  life,  inter- 
sjiersed  with  recognisable  character-studies. 
We  like  the  wash  drawings  best,  especially 
a  crowd  at  a  pit  door  in  the  rain.  In  his 
line  drawings  Ml'.  Gibson  is  unduly  scratchy 
and  harsh.  They  seem  to  need  a  minifying 
process;  reduced  to  half  they  might  be 
quite  agreeable.  One  of  the  most  satisfying 
represents  ' '  Sunday  Morning  near  Stanhope 
Gate."  Mr.  Gibson  here  and  there  offers  a 
written  comment  on  the  subject  which  he 
chooses  for  illustration. 

Aquitaine:  A  Traveller'' s  Tales.  ByWickham 
Flower.  Illustrated  by  Joseph  PenneU. 
(Chapman  &  Hall.) 

In  Mr.  Flower's  tales  we  are  offered  rechauffes 
of  old  French  history.  All  are  concerned 
with  Poitiers,  its  battles,  its  buildings,  and 
its  saints.  They  are  pleasantly  done,  but 
the  author  is  unfortunate  in  having  been 
preceded  in  this  genre  by  the  hand  that 
wrote  of  "  ApoUo  in  Picardy  "  and  "  Denys 
L'Auxerrois."  Mr.  Pennell's  illustrations 
are  unec^ual — a  few  are  excellent,  others 
show  signs  of  haste  or  are  over  mechanical. 
"Le  Pont  Joubert-Poitiers  "  (p.  53)  is  the 
best  of  aU.  It  is  fijml}-  drawn  ;  the  com- 
position is  masterly  ;  and  it  has  hght. 

A  Country  Garland  of  Ten  Songs  gathered 
from  the  LLesperides  of  Robert  Herrich. 
Set  to  Music  by  J.  S.  Moorat,  with  a 
Cover  and  Drawings  by  Paul  Woodroffe. 
(George  Allen.) 

Of  the  music  in  this  volume  we  are  not 
prepared  to  speak ;  but  we  must  say  that 
if  it  were  Mr.  Woodroffe's  intention  to 
offer  Mr.  Walter  Crane  the  sincerest  form  of 
flattery  he  could  not  have  done  it  better 
than  by  putting  forth  these  echoes  from 
Flora's   Feast.      And   Mr.    Woodroffe   is   a 


clever  and  gi-aceful  draughtsman,  not  in  the 
least  in  need  of  resorting  for  ideas  to  other 
men's  work. 

Lullaby   Land.     By   Eugene   Field.      Illus- 
trated    by    Charles    Eobinson.        (John 

Lane). 

Euge>t;  Field  was  the  author  of  "  Wynken, 
Blynken  and  Nod,"  of  "Little  Boy  Blue," 
"  The  Sugar-Plum  Tree,"  and  many 
other  pieces  which  young  America  knows 
better  than  j'oung  England.  A  true  lover 
of  children,  most,  if  not  all,  of  his  verses  were 
composed  for  the  delight  of  his  own  little 
people,  and  we  maj'  be  sure  that  their  jiur- 
pose  was  fulfilled.  A  few  verses  for  children 
which  have  Ijeen  thus  tested  are  worth 
volumes  that  have  not.  In  this  slender  little 
book  eveiything  intended  by  Mr.  Field  for 
children  is  printed,  tugether  with  a  large 
number  of  drawings  liy  Mr.  Charles  Eobin- 
s<m.  We  do  not  consider  Mr.  Eobinson  to 
be  the  artist  that  once  he  was.  His  Child's 
Garden  of  Verses  had  a  grace  and  winsomenesa 
which  he  now  rarely  rej)roduces ;  but  his 
line  is  exquisite,  and  liis  invention  nimble, 
although  often  over  complicated.  At  no 
time,  however,  was  he  an  illustrator  for 
children,  but  for  their  elder.s  :  the  audience, 
in  short,  at  whom  Mr.  Kenneth  Grahame 
aims  his  preface.  Perhaps,  considering  that 
books  have  to  reach  the  young  vid  the  old, 
it  is  as  well. 

Other  volumes  of  verses  for  children  lie 
before  us,  the  best  of  which  is  Singing  Verses 
fur  Children,  a  collection  of  songs,  pictures, 
and  music,  of  American  origin  (MacmiUan 
&  Co.).  The  author  is  Lydia  Avery  Coonley, 
and  the  artist  Alice  KeUogg  Tyler;  the 
composers  are  four  in  number.  For  anyone 
needing  simple  lays  for  young  voices  these 
seem  to  be  excellent.  It  is  hard  to  find  no 
encouragement  for  the  author  and  artists  of 
the  other  works  before  us ;  but  we  have  no 
positive  praise  either  for  Baby  Lays,  by  A. 
Stow  and  E.  Calvert  (Elkin  Mathews), 
Butterfly  Ballads,  by  Helen  Atteridge  and 
Gordon  Browne  (John  Milne),  or  Songs  for 
the  Children,  by  Sidney  Heath  (Chapman  & 
Hall).  Much  kindly  intention  must  have 
gone  to  the  making  of  these  books.  It  is 
possible,  too,  that  the  critic's  despair  may 
be  the  child's  delight.  Let  us  leave  the 
subject  with  that  aspiration. 

The    Fairy     Stepmother.     By    Esca     Gray. 
(James  Clarke  &  Co.) 

A  BRIGHT  little  story  of  three  children  who 
learn  from  their  nurse,  in  not  too  gentle  a 
fashion,  that  their  father  is  about  to  briug 
home  what  she  describes  as  a  new  "missus." 
The  tale  of  their  dismay,  and  of  the  ex- 
pedients which  they  propose  for  averting 
the  calamit}^,  is  cleverly  told.  Happily, 
their  fears  ai-e  not  realised,  and  in  place  of 
the  Gorgon  of  their  imagination  they  find 
a  "fairy  stepmother."  The  story  is  very 
short,  and  leaves  the  reader  asking  for 
more. 

Olga,  by  Vin  Vincent  (Grifiith,  Farran  & 
Co.),  is  the  story  of  a  high-spirited,  pas- 
sionate boy,  of  an  unsympathetic  father, 
and  a  little  girl  friend.  The  gradual  trans- 
formation of  the  father  and  the  boy's  self- 
conquest  are  well  told.     Scarlet  Feathers  :  a 
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S/ori/  of  Adventure  Among  the  Indians  of 
Arizona,  by  Henry  J.  Barker  (Griffitli, 
Farran  &  Co.),  is  sufficiently  full  of  blood- 
curdling adventure  to  delight  the  heart  of  the 
most  exacting  Loj'.  The  storj'  is  of  blood- 
thirsty Navago  and  friendly  Pueblo  Indians. 
There  are  hair-breadth  escapes  from  rattle- 
snakes and  from  dangers  of  every  kind. 
Ida  from  India:  a  Tale  for  Girls,  by  Mrs. 
Herbert  Martin  (GriiRtii,  Farran  &  Co.). 
A  -wholesome  and  interesting  tale  of  the 
development  of  a  spoilt  child  into  a  strong 
and  loving  character.  There  is  a  slip  on 
page  1 82  that  it  would  be  -well  to  correct. 
Guhhins  Minor,  and  Some  other  Fellows,  by 
Fred,  ^\^lishaw  (Griffith,  Farran  &  Co).  A 
liveh'  story  of  school  life.  The  incident  of 
the  stolen  money  is  summed  up  too  lightly. 
Theft  is  not  the  best  opening  for  a  career 
leading  to  the  Victoria  Cross.  The  Adventures 
of  a  Stowaway,  by  Fred.  Wliishaw  (Griffith, 
F.irran  &  Co.).  Earth  and  sea  conspire  to 
give  adventure  to  the  runaway  schoolboy, 
who  is  the  central  figure  in  this  exciting 
story.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  perusal  wiU 
not  inspire  many  small  boys  to  make  their 
escape  from  school  bedrooms  by  the  aid  of 
slieets,  and  conceal  themselves  on  board 
P.  &  0.  steamers  bound  for  India.  Miss 
iJobbie,  by  Ethel  S.  Turner  (Ward,  Lock 
&  Co.).  A  capital  book.  The  characters 
are  as  bright  and  sparkling  as  the  ruddy 
hair  of  the  heroine,  to  which  she  traces  her 
hasty  temper,  and  whose  destruction  she 
compasses  with  a  view  to  improving  her 
moral  character. 


BRIEFER    MENTION. 


London     Riverside     Churches.       By     A.    E. 
Daniell.     (Constable  &  Co.) 

THIS  is  a  conscientious  catalogue  of 
churches,  facts,  and  epitaphs  ;  but 
a  charming  subject  has  been  treated 
without  charm.  Surely  the  time  has 
come  to  abate  books  of  facts  about 
London  in  favour  of  books  in  which 
feeling  and  fancy  have  play.  Mr.  Daniell's 
industry  is  unimpeachable  ;  but  he  can 
write  about  Chelsea  Old  Church  with  a 
Idind  eye  to  its  place  in  the  river  landscape, 
with  serene  forgetfulness  of  its  old  character 
as  a  viOage  church  remote  from  London. 
His  description  of  St  Mary's,  Eotherhithe, 
would  please  Mr.  Gradgrind,  but  those 
readers  who  have  approached  it  by  water, 
or  through  alleys  of  wharves  and  warehouses, 
and  have  found  the  light  of  other  days 
brooding  over  the  old  God's-acre  of  the 
mariners,  will  be  impatient  of  a  chapter 
which  does  not  lure  one  to  Eotherhithe,  but 
( nly  makes  an  old  church  seem  like  other 
old  churches. 

Poems  of  Thomas  Hood.      Edited  by  Alfred 
Ainger.     2  vols.     (Macmillan  &  Co.) 

TiiK  number  of  Hood's  poems  which  people 
want  grows  less  every  year.  To  the  younger 
generation  he  is  probably  hardly  more  than 
a  name.  We  do  not  think  that  this  ought 
t )  be  the  case,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  is  80.  Punning  ballads,  even  the 
Olsverest  in  the  language,  are  out  of  fashion. 


and  when  Hood  was  serious  he  was  not  pre- 
eminent, except  in  very  rare  instances.  Two 
volumes  of  Hood's  poems  are,  therefore, 
extremely  good  measure,  and  must  be  con- 
sidered a  concession  to  old-fashioned  readers 
who  wish  to  be  reminded  of  their  youth. 
For  modern  taste  one  tiny  tome  woidd 
have  sufficed.  Sjjeaking  for  ourselves,  we 
are  glad  to  have  Canon  Ainger' s  selection 
and  kindly  and  jiidicious  introduction. 
Therein  he  tells,  with  much  graceful  literary 
skill,  the  story  of  Hood's  life,  its  struggles 
and  melancholy,  and  offers  a  welcome 
eulogy  of  the  fun  of  what  was  at  once  one 
of  the  gentlest  and  most  sportive  fancies 
that  ever  expressed  itself  on  paper.  This 
new  edition  is  excellently  published.  The 
print  is  clear,  the  paper  white  and  durable, 
the  binding  a  wholesome  red.  There,  also, 
are  two  jiortraits  of  the  poet. 

Selections  from  tlw  British  Satirists.  With 
an  Introductory  Essay  by  Cecil  Headlam. 
(F.  E.  Eobinson.) 

With  the  best  will  in  the  world  to  find 
good  in  this  book,  we  are  afraid  we  can 
award  it  only  qualified  praise.  Mr.  Headlam 
has  certainly  read  up  his  subject  con- 
scientiously ;  indeed,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  he  has  read  too  many  books. 
His  Introduction  fills  seventy-two  pages, 
and  is  overburdened  with  critical  and  bio- 
graphical details,  which  had  better  have 
formed  a  set  of  notes  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
Neither  from  Mr.  Headlam' s  introduction 
nor  from  the  extracts  themselves  can  we 
gather  that  he  has  formed  a  clear  conception 
of  what  manner  of  writer  a  satirist  is.  We 
find  Goldsmith  represented  by  passages  from 
"The  Traveller,"  " The  Deserted  Village," 
and  "  The  Eetaliation."  These  poems  are 
not  satires,  and  they  contain  very  few 
satirical  touches ;  yet  Mr.  Headlam  prints 
Goldsmith's  character-sketch  of  the  school- 
master in  "  The  Deserted  Village "  as  a 
specimen  of  the  art!  As  for  "  The  Eetalia- 
tion," it  is  simply  good-natured  chaff. 
From  Goldsmith's  masterpiece  of  genial 
satire.  The  Citizen,  of  the  World,  there  is  but 
one  short  extract,  and  that  not  well  chosen. 
Mr.  Headlam  does  not  seem  to  distinguish 
between  satires  and  compositions  containing 
satire  ;  between  writers  who  are  occasion- 
ally satirical  (as  most  writers  are)  and  writers 
who  have  produced  satires  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  term — i.e.,  compositions  in  which  the 
satirical  intention  dominates  and  is  relent- 
lessly fulfilled.  We  do  not  mean  that  he 
omits  the  true  satirists ;  on  the  contrary, 
from  Dunbar  to  Dryden,  and  from  Arbuthnot 
to  Thackeray,  they  are  represented  in  this 
volume  ;  but  the  reader  must  bring  some 
judgment  to  bear  upon  the  book  if  he 
woidd  gain  from  it  a  clear  view  of  our 
satirical  literature  as  a  whole. 

Twelve  Years  of  a  Soldier'' s  Life.  From  the 
Letters  of  Major  W.  T.  Johnson.  Edited 
by  his  Widow.     (A.  D.  Innes  &  Co.) 

When  Major  WiUiam  T.  Johnson  was  not 
fighting  he  was  hunting  ;  and  this  book  tells 
with  what  zest  he  did  both.  The  son  of  a 
country  rector.  Major  Johnson  was  bom  in 
1H27.  Eughy  gave  him  his  book-learning, 
and  Dr.  iVrnold  imjilanted  in  him  the 
principles  and  simple  faith  of  a  soldieri     At 


nineteen  he  was  sworn  in  at  the  India 
House,  and  was  soon  sending  home  letters 
about  his  new  life.  In  the  j'ears  1849-51, 
young  Johnson  seems  to  have  had  all  the 
sport  that  he  wanted,  and  he  wanted  a  great 
deal.  He  tells  in  his  letters  of  the  himting 
of  black  buck  with  cheetahs,  but  he  shoots 
cheetahs  in  their  turn ;  and  glad  stories  of 
the  deaths  of  tigers  run  like  a  refrain 
through  this  book  of  wars  and  rebellions. 
And,  somehow,  whenever  he  is  looking  for 
pig,  Major  Johnson  finds  a  panther,  or 
when  beating  for  tigers  he  descries  bears ; 
the  variety  of  liis  luck  is  extraordinary. 

Young  Johnson  volunteered  for  service 
in  the  Crimea,  and  by  Lord  Eaglan  was  at- 
tached to  the  20th.  He  greatly  distinguished 
himself  at  Inkermann.  Mrs.  Johnson,  with 
pardonable,  but  needless,  particularity, 
gives  us  the  official  correspondence  by 
which  her  husband's  gallantry  was  empha- 
sised. His  own  modest  account  of  the 
matter  would  have  been  enough.  Eeturn- 
ing  to  India,  there  followed  him  thither 
the  first  Crimean  medals  that  entered  that 
country.  Outram  now  asked  Johnson  to 
come  to  him  at  Calcutta,  to  look  after 
irregular  cavalry.  Of  course,  he  went ; 
Outram's  invitations  were  not  declined  by 
men  of  his  stamp  ;  besides,  in  Oude 
"  tigers  and  pigs  were  said  to  be  'walking 
about  like  cats.'  "  But  Johnson  could 
not  rest  in  one  place.  He  is  soon  de- 
bating this  and  that  new  activity,  and  he 
throws  in  a  Persian  campaign  as  if  it  were 
a  holiday.  Then  the  Mutinj'.  He  sails 
from  Bombay  with  Wilson  and  Havelock, 
and  they  are  shipwrecked  off  Colombo. 
These  men  who  court  death  on  the  battle- 
field are  nearly  drowned  like  rats.  But 
Johnson  sees  all  the  Mutin}'  fighting  he 
wants,  enough  to  impair  even  his  constitu- 
tion. His  account  of  Havelock  and  Outram's 
first  relief  of  Lucknow  is  as  stirring  a  bit  of 
soldier's  letter-writing  as  we  wish  to  read. 
lUness  at  Alumbagh  prevented  him  being 
present  at  the  second  relief  and  taking  of 
Lucknow.  From  this  illness  Major  Johnson 
recovered  sufficiently  to  enjoy  thirtj-three 
years  of  happy  married  life  in  England,  but 
not  to  renew  his  adventurous  career.  Yet 
adventures  follow  such  men  like  dogs,  and 
it  is  no  surprise  to  read  that  "on  his 
wedding  tour,  during  the  great  struggle  of 
Italy,  he  and  his  wife  witnessed  the  siege  of 
Gaeta."  A  book  that  could  be  made  only 
in  I'lngland. 

Historical  Church  Atlas.  By  Edmund 
^McClure,  M.A.  (Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge.) 

A  GREAT  deal  of  labour  and  sound  scholar- 
ship has  gone  to  the  making  of  this  atlas. 
The  present  distribution  of  Christian  com- 
munities presided  over  by  the  Church  of 
England  throughout  the  world  is  clearly 
indicated.  The  majis  of  home  dioceses 
are  both  interesting  and  useful.  The 
historical  majis  will  be  helpful  to  every 
student  of  Church  history  and  theology,  from 
the  first  century  downwards.  They  show 
the  relations  between  secular  and  ecclesias- 
tical history,  and  the  geographical  areas 
over  which  the  great  heresies  moved  and 
had  sway.  A  full  and  informing  text 
accompanies  the  maps. 
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NOTES   AND    NEWS. 


THE  following  is  a  fairly  close  transla- 
tion of  some  verses  published  in  the 
Paris  Gaulois  on  the  proposal  to  found  an 
English  Academy  of  Letters.  In  tlie  spelling 
of  the  Swan  of  Avon's  name  the  translator 
has  followed  the  French  writer  : 

The  dear  John  Bull  we  love  so  well 
Would  have,  he  vowed,  his  Immnrtds, 
The  same  as  France, — why  shouldn't  he  '^ — ■ 
No  matter  what  the  cost  might  be. 
Our  neighbours  hunted  everywhere 
For  Forty  who  deserved  a  Chair  : 
And  one  found  Dickens,  Byron  one. 
And  still  another,  Avon's  Swan. 
So  then,  to  make  the  Forty  even. 
Were  wanted  merely  thirty-seven  ; 
Yet,  after  Byron,  Schakespire  wus, 
They  knew,  alone  the  peer  of  '  Boz.' 
A  million  pounds  would  John  have  paid 
.  To  tee  his  Forty  on  parade  : 
'There's  Dickens — 1,'  reflected  he, 
'  And  Byron — 2,  and  Schakespire— o, 
'  But  they're  the  best '—he  scratched  his  head — 
'  And  they,  confound  it  aU  I  are  dead. 

Such  is  French  satire  ! 


Heine's  centenary  has  prompted  four  con- 
tributions to  Cosmopolis  :  a  critical  retrospect 
by  Prof.  Dowden,  a  fragment  of  imaginary 
biography  by  Mr.  I.  ZangwiU,  and  esti- 
mates of  the  poet  by  M.  Edouard  Eod  and 
Herr  Karl  Frenzel.  Mr.  Zangwill's  daring 
experiment  (which  appears  also  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly)  is  the  most  interesting. 
After  steeping  himself  in  Heine's  life, 
works,  and  letters,  and  Heine  literature 
generally,  the  novelist  has  constructed,  under 
the  title  "  From  a  Mattress  Grave,"  a  scene 
which  we  are  easily  persuaded  might  actually 
have  happened.  Many  of  Heine's  famous 
sayings  are  incorporated.  It  is  a  brilliant 
tour  de  force. 


Fiction  is  continually  giving  Nature  hints, 
of  which  she  avails  herself.  No  sooner  is 
Mr.  Wells's  Martian  story,  T/w  War  of  the 
ll'orhh,  finished,  than  the  report  reaches  us 
from  America  of  an  aerolite  which  has  been 
found  at  Binghamton,  New  York.  Accord- 
ing to  the  story.  Prof.  Jeremiah  McDonald 
was  returning  home  at  an  early  hour,  when 
there  was  a  blinding  flash  of  light,  and  an 
object  buried  itself  in  the  groimd  a  short 
distance  from  his  premises.  Later  it  was 
dug  up,  and  proved  to  be  a  mass  of  whitish 
metal  that  had  been  fused  by  heat.  It  was 
still  hot.  "When  cooled  and  broken  open, 
inside  it  was  found  a  piece  of  metal  on  which 
were  a  number  of  curious  marks  like  written 
characters. 

The  theory  is,  that  the  written  characters 
form  a  message  addressed  to  us  from  another 
world,  probably  Mars.  We  regret  that  the 
projectile  fell  in  a  land  so  prodigal  of  .tall 
stories  as  America,  but  we  congratulate  Mr. 
WeUs. 


Incidentally  we  might  quote  a  letter 
which  has  some  bearing  on  the  question  of 
aerolites,  and  is  also  useful  in  showing 
what  kind  of  requests  sometimes  find  their 
way  to  this  office.  It  is  from  a  gentleman 
at  Haarlem,  and  runs  as  follows:  "In  my 
possession  I  have  a  great  meteorolite  of  a 
weight  of  4  Kilogram  and  3  Hectogram, 
and  long  about  20  Centimeter  heigh  about 
20  c  M  and  broad  about  10  c  M,  which 
shoulb  be  found  in  Egypte  about  1860, 
and  brought  with  to  here  by  a  dokter  of  the 
marine.  The  stone  has  the  utter  appear- 
ance quite  Uke  tliat  wich  is  found  in  the 
renowned  Musee  of  Teyler  van  der  Hulst  at 
Haarlem,  only  it  is  about  fence  (  =  10)  as 
tail.  Because  I  mean  that  generally  you 
can  say  that  as  a  ride  meteorolites  are  not 
greater  than  a  man'sfist,  so  this  stone  can 
have  a  great  value.  Therefore  I  hope  to 
may  ask  you  to  tell  me  if  this  stone  can 
have  a  great  value  and  how  much,  and  where 
I  could  find  a  buyer  fore  that.  If  you  will 
be  so  kind  to  answer  in  your  book  so  I 
thank  you  very  much  previously."  We 
know  not  what  say  in  reply. 


In  this,  the  last  number  of  the  New 
Review  in  its  present  form,  its  departing 
editor,  Mr.  Henley,  prints  one  of  his  infre- 
quent poems.  The  form  is  the  quatorzain, 
with  which  of  late  he  has  been  experiment- 
ing ;  the  subject,  his  friend  and  first  school- 
master, the  late  T.  E.  Brown.  It  is  such  a 
tribute  as  Mr.  Brown  himself  would  have 
liked  best : 

"IN     MEMOEIAM. 
T.  E.  B. 

{Ob.  October  30,  1897). 

He  looked  half-parson  and  half-skipper  :    a 

quaint, 
Beautifid  blend,  with  blue  eyes  good  to  see 
And   old-world   whiskers.       You   foimd    him 

cynic,  saint, 
Salt,  humorist,  Christian,  poet ;  with  a  free 
Far-glarcing,  luminous  utterance;  and  a  heart 
Large  as  St.  Francis's  :  withal  a  brain 
Stored  with  experience,  letters,  fancy,  art, 
And  scored  with  runes  of  human  joy  and  pain. 


Till  six-and-sixty  years  he  used  his  gift, 
His  gift  unparalleled,  of  laughter  and  tears, 
And  left  the  world  a  high-piled  golden  drift 
Of  verse  :  to  grow  more  golden  with  the  years, 
Till  the  Great  Silence  fallen  iqion  his  ways 
Breaks  into  song,  and  he  that  had  Love 
hath  Praise." 

The  poem  reminds  us  a  little  of  Mr. 
Henley's  description  of  E.  L.  Stevenson  in 
the  sonnet  entitled  "Apparition."  In  such 
portraiture  he  excels  ;  and  we  should  like 
more  of  it. 


In  the  same  number  of  the  New  Review 
an  anonymous  critic  writes  weU  of  Mr. 
Brown,  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  Manx- 
man. It  is  a  good  article.  To  the  ordinary 
reader  it  will  seem  to  have  been  suggested 
by  Mr.  Brown's  death ;  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  first  draft  was  completed  before 
that  unhappy  event  occurred. 


The  Oxford  Union  has  been  debating  the 
question,  whether  or  not  the  Kailyard 
School  of  Fiction  is  to  be  condemned.  After 
a  brisk  engagement,  it  was  decided  that 
the  Kailyard  School  of  Fiction  is  not  con- 
demnable.  But  the  Northerners  had  a  very 
narrow  escape;  for  the  majority  in  their 
favour  was  only  2 — .58  to  56.  The  leader  of 
the  attack  was  Mr.  Buchan,  of  Brazenose, 
who  began  by  welcoming  Mr.  Crockett's 
recent  assertion  that  golf  is  the  serious  busi- 
ness of  life  ;  and  he  ended,  says  the  Isis,  by 
making  a  very  striking  exposition  of  the 
nature  of  the  real  Scotland,  the  romance  and 
the  pity  of  its  history,  which  he  placed  in 
strong  contrast  with  the  narrow,  parochial 
view  of  Scottish  character  spread  by  these 
writers.  Mr.  Ensor,  of  BaUiol,  was  the  prin- 
cipal champion  of  the  Kailyard  ;  but  it  was 
the  merits  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie  that  saved 
the  school. 


Mr.  Henry  Newbolt,  whose  small  voliune 
of  j^atriotic  verse,  Admirals  All,  has  been 
received  with  so  much  enthusiasm,  is  a 
young  barrister.  A  characteristic  piece, 
"Drake's  Drum,"  is  quoted  in  our  "Book 
Eeviews  Eeviewed  "  column.  Mr.  Newbolt 
has  also  written  j)lays,  one  of  which  will  be 
published  by  Mr.  Lane  next  year. 


Colonel  Higginson,  continuing  his  remin- 
iscences in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  writes  this 
month  of  ' '  Literary  London  Twenty  Years 
Ago."  Some  of  his  stories  are  good  read- 
ing. This  of  Darwin  it  is  pleasant  to  meet 
with  : 

"  I  remember  that  at  my  first  visit,  in  1872, 
I  was  telling  him  of  an  address  before  the 
Philological  Society  by  Dr.  Andrew  J.  Ellis, 
in  which  he  had  quoted  from  Alice  in  the 
LookuKj  Glass  the  description  of  what  were 
called  portmanteau  words,  into  which  various 
meanings  were  crammed.  As  I  spoke,  Mrs. 
Darwin  glided  quietly  away,  got  the  book,  and 
looked  up  the  passage.  '  llead  it  out,  my 
dear,'  said  her  husband;  and  as  she  read  the 
amusing  page,  he  laid  his  head  back  and 
laughed  heartily.  Here  was  the  man  who  had 
revolutionised  the  science  of  the  wcrld,  giving 
himself  wholly  to  the  enjoyment  of  Alice  tina 
her  pretty  nonsense.  Akin  to  this  was  his 
hearty  enjoyment  of  Mark  Twain,  who  then 
had  hardly  begun  to  be  regarded  as  above  the 
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Josh  Billings  grade  of  humorist ;  but  Darwin 
was  amazed  that  I  had  not  read  The  Jumping 
Frog,  and  said  that  he  always  kept  it  by  his 
bedside  for  midnight  amusement." 
One  may  share  the  naturalist's  enthusiasm, 
yet  shrink  from  the  task  of  reading  The 
Jumping  Frog  continually. 


Matthew  Arnold,  who  it  may  be  remern- 
bered,  in  his  last  essay — on  "Civilisation  in 
the  United  States  "—poked  some  gentle  fun 
at  Colonel  Higginson,  did  not  mudi  please 
our  visitor.  "  Arnold  seemed  to  me,"  Colonel 
Higginson  writes,  "  personally,  as  he  had 
always  seemed  in  literature,  a  keen,  but  by 
no  means  judicial  critic,  and  in  no  proper 
sense  a  poet.  That  he  is  held  to  be  such 
is  due,  in  my  judgment,  only  to  the_  fact 
that  he  has  represented  the  passing  attitude 
of  mind  in  many  cultivated  persons." 


He    was   our  chief  :    and    with    undaunted 

He  led  our  march  along  its  darkened  way  ; 
And  when  about  the  bivouac  lights  we  lay 
His  golden  lyre  beguiled  our  souls  to  rest." 


With  Carlyle  Colonel  Higginson  walked 
from  Chelsea  to  Hyde  Park.  He  gives  the 
following  incident : 

"  At  one  point  on  our  way  some  poor  children 
were  playing  on  a  bit  of  rough  ground  lately 
included  in  a  park,  and  they  timidly  stopped 
their  frolic  as  we  drew  near.  The  oldest  boy, 
looking  from  one  to  another  of  us,  selected 
Carlyle  as  the  least  formidable,  and  said,  '  I 
say,  mister,  may  we  roU  on  this  here  grass  ^  ' 
Carlyle  stopped,  leaning  on  his  staff,  and  said 
in  his  homeliest  accents,  '  Yes,  my  little  fellow, 
ye  may  r-r-roU  at  discraytion '  ;  upon  which 
the  children  resumed  their  play,  one  little  girl 
repeating  his  answer  audibly,  as  if  in  a  vain 
effort  to  take  in  the  whole  meaning  of  the  long 
word," 

Colonel  Higginson  remarks  also  that  it  was 
noticeable  that  in  Chelsea  the  passers-by 
regarded  Carlyle  with  a  sort  of  familiar 
interest,  farther  ofi  with  undisguised 
curiosity  (such  was  his  attire),  and  at  Hj-de 
Park  again  with  recognition. 


The  editor  of  one  of  the  leading  American 
magazines  has  handed  to  the  editor  of  the 
New  York  Critic  the  following  letter  from 
a  would-be  contributor  : 

"  Gentlemen,  Deak  Sirs  : 

"I  have  enclosed  a  beautiful  peace  of 
poetry,  which  I  would  Uke  to  sell  for  what  ever 
you  think  it  worth.  It  was  wrote  and  com- 
posed by  myseH,  I  have  quite  a  number  of 
beautiful  poetry,  this  being  the  first  I  attemped 
to  send  out  I  hope  I  may  be  successful  with  it. 
If  you  don't  find  it  of  any  value  at  all  Please 
be  so  kind  and  return  it  to  me  again  you  wiU 
find  enclosed  a  stamp. 

"  I  am  very  truly  yours.     Please  addi-ess 
"  Miss ." 

The  "  peace  of  poetry,"  says  the  Critic,  was 
a  beautiful  one,  and  has  been  so  esteemed 
for  many  years  ;  for  it  was  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  Burns' s  "To  Mary  in  Heaven," 
copied  in  an  illiterate  handwriting,  re- 
christened  "  My  Darling  in  Heaven,"  and 
otherwise  marred  by  two  or  three  errors  in 
transcription!  The  editor  wrote  to  the 
young  lady  who  claimed  to  have  "  wrote  and 
composed"  it,  to  ask  if  she  knew  that  in 
offering  to  sell  as  her  own  a  published 
poem  by  someone  else  she  laid  herself  open 
to  the  charge  of  seeking  to  obtain  money 
under  false  pretences.  Her  answer,  if  there 
was  one,  is  not  given. 


contemptible  mode  of  attack"  distinctly 
"  unworthy  of  a  sportsman." 

The  editor's  letter,  which  is  some  seven 
hundred  words  in  length,  does  little  to 
mend  matters.  The  last  place,  he  says,  is 
often  a  place  of  distinction,  and  no  insult 
was  intended.  True;  but  see  what  the 
Quarterly  reviewer  wrote  of  the  gentleman 
chosen  to  fill  this  distinguished  place  : 

'But  what,  finally,  are  we  to  'say  of  the 
Poet  Laureate,'  We  are  reminded  of  a  story 
about  Cherubini  at  a  first  rehearsal  of  his  pupil's 
opera  .  '  Mais,  maestro,  vous  ne  dites  rieu '  was 
Halevy's  exclamation  at  the  master's  silence. 
'  Ni  vous  aussi,'  was  the  dry  rejoinder.  The 
fact  is,  that  Mr.  Austin  has  said  nothing,  though 
he  has  said  it  nicely." 

And  elsewhere  the  Quarterhfs  compliment 
to  Mr.  Austin  is  qualified  by  such  a  phrase 
as  "  constantly  insignificant," 


The  following  story  of  the  late  George 
du  Maurier  is  well  found  : 

"  I  ventured,"  says  Colonel  Higgin-ou,  "to 
put  to  him  the  bold  question  how  he  could 
justify  himself  in  representing  the  English 
people  as  so  much  handsomer  than  they  or  any 
other  modern  race — as  I  considerately  added — 
really  are.  This  roused  him,  as  was  intended  ; 
he  took  my  remark  very  good-humouredly,  and 
pleaded  guilty  at  once,  but  said  that  he  ijursued 
this  course  because  it  was  much  jjleasanter  to 
draw  beauty  than  ugliness,  and,  moreover, 
because  it  paid  better,  '  There  is  Keene,'  said 
he,  '  who  is  one  of  the  greatest  artists  now 
living,  but  people  do  not  like  his  pictures  as 
well  as  mine,  because  he  paints  people  as  they 
really  are,'  " 

The  following  stanzas,  entitled  "  A  Song 
of  Grief :  for  William  Morris,"  appear  in 
the  Quartier  Latin,  the  organ  of  the  Ameri- 
can and  English  art  students  in  Paris.  They 
are  signed  Gertrude  Bartlett : 

' '  He  was  our  best  beloved  ;  the  dear  friend 
Who  gave  his  hand  in   aid  with  love    to 

each : 
Our    wisest    teacher,    who    with     patient 
speech 
Taught,   the   long   road   through   which   our 
feet  should  wend. 


The  Literanj  Year  Booh,  which  Mr,  George 
Allen  publishes,  is  in  future  to  be  edited 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Jacobs,  The  change  was 
necessary,  as  our  review  of  the  first  issue 
made  clear,  Mr.  Jacobs  is  a  capable  literary 
man,  qualified  to  make  the  annual  really  re- 
presentative and  useful. 

The  New  York  Times  has  recently  begun 
to  publish  every  Saturday  a  supplement, 
consisting  of  sixteen  pages  of  reviews  of 
literature  and  art,  somewhat  on  the  lines 
of  the  weekly  literary  number  of  the  Paris 
Figaro.  The  result  is  bright  and  readahle, 
but  not,  wo  think,  quite  deserving  of  the 
praise  contained  in  the  following  letter  to 
the  editor,  printed  in  the  copy  which  has 
just  reached  us.  Even  an  editor  who  liked 
flattery,  as  Colonel  Higginson  (quoting  the 
late  Lord  Houghton)  says  Tennyson  did— 
"unmixed"  —  would  blink  at  these  rap- 
tures: "Your  last  issue,  November  20,  is 
the  best  piece  of  newspaper  work  I  ever 
saw.  It  is  the  Saturday  Review,  the  Athemcum, 
the  Temple  Bar,  and  the  London  World  all 
in  one.     It  is  perfectly  wonderful." 


The  editor  of  the  Quartcrhj  has  addressed 
to  our  contemporary.  Literature,  a  letter 
upon  which  we  cannot  congratulate  him. 
The  reference  is  to  the  review  of  _  minor 
poets  in  the  current  number  of  his  periodical, 
upon  which  we  have  already  commented. 
In  that  review  Mr.  Alfred  Austin  is  placed 
last  on  a  list  of  seventeen.  In  criticising 
the  article,  our  young  contemporary  de- 
scribed this  choice  of  position  as  "a  somewhat 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Omar  Khayyam 
Club  on  Wednesday,  Colonel  John  Hay,  the 
American  Ambassador,  made  some  eloquent 
and  interesting  remarks  on  the  Persian 
poet.     We  extract  a  few  sentences  : 

"Could  it  be  possible  that  iu  the  eleventh 
centm-y,  so  far  away  as  Khorassan,  so  accom- 
plished a  man  of  letters  lived,  with  such 
distinction,  such  breadth,  such  insight,  such 
calm  disillusion,  such  cheerful  and  jocund 
despair?  Was  this  Weltschmerz,  which  we 
thought  a  malady  of  our  day,  endemic  in  Persia 
in  1100?  My  doubt  lasted  only  till  I  came 
upon  a  literal  translation  of  the  Eubaiyat,  and 
I  saw  that  not  the  least  remarkable  quality  of 
Fitz-Gerald's  poem  was  its  fidelity  to  the  original. 
Omar  sang  to  a  half  barbarous  province  ;  Fitz- 
Gerald  to  the  world.  Wherever  the  English 
speech  is  spoken  or  read,  the  Eubaiyat  have 
taken  then-  place  as  a  classic.  There  is  not  a 
hill-post  in  India,  nor  a  -i-illage  in  England, 
where  there  is  not  a  coterie  to  whom  Omar 
Khayyam  is  a  familiar  friend  and  a  bond  of 
union,  I  heard  him  quoted  once  in  one  of  the 
most  lonely  and  desolate  spots  of  the  high 
Rockies,  We  had  been  camping  on  the  Great 
Divide,  our  "roof  of  the  world,"  where  in  the 
space  of  a  few  feet  you  may  see  two  springs, 
one  sending  its  waters  to  the  Polar  solitudes, 
the  other  to  the  eternal  Carib  summer.  One 
morning  at  sunrise  as  we  were  breaking  camp, 
I  was  startled  to  hear  one  of  our  party,  a 
frontiersman  born,  intoning  these  words  of 
sombre  majesty :  ^ 

"  Tis  but  a  tent  where  takes  his  one  day  s  rest 

A  Sultan  to  the  realm  of  death  addressed. 
The  Sultan  rises  and  the  dark  Ferrash 

Strikes,  and  prepares  it  for  another  guest,' 
I  thought  that  sublime  setting  of  primeval 
forest  and  pouring  caiion  was  worthy  of  the 
lines;  I  am  sure  the  dewless,  crystalhne  air 
never  vibrated  to  strains  of  more  solemn  music. 
Certainly,  our  poet  can  never  be  numbered 
among  the  great  popidar  writers  of  aU  time. 
He  has  told  no  story ;  he  has  never  unpacked 
his  heart  iu  pubUc :  he  has  never  thrown  the 
reins  on  the  neck  of  the  winged  horse,  and  let 
his  imagination  carry  him  where  it  listed.  But 
he  will  hold  a  place  for  ever  among  that  limited 
number  who,  like  Lucretius  and  Epicurus— 
without  rage  or  defiance,  even  without  unbe- 
coming mirth— look  deep  into  the  tangled 
mysteries  of  things;  refuse  credence  to  the 
absurd,  and  allegiance  to  arrogant  authority ; 
sufficiently  conscious  of  fallibility  to  be  tolerant 
of  all  opinions;  with  a  faith  too  wide  tor 
doctrmc  and  a  benevolence  uutramelled  by 
creed  ;  too  wise  to  be  wholly  poets,  and  yet  too 
surely  poets  to  be  implacably  wise," 
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SOME 
YOUNGER    REPUTATIONS. 


MES.   HINKSON. 

LOVE  is  her  note,  earthly  and  divine. 
She  is  all  the  more  tender,  all  the 
more  certain,  in  her  handling  of  human 
affection,  since  she  believes  that  it  has 
its  abiding  place  on  the  far  side  of  the 
grave.  The  "  kindred  points  of  heaven 
and  home  "  are  hers  ;  but  they  become 
more  than  kindred  in  her  heart — they  are 
one.  It  is  this  note  that  she  has  managed 
to  convey  to  readers  in  language  singidarly 
expressive  of  it,  and  with  mastery  of  a 
variety  of  metres.  An  Irish  poet,  Katharine 
Tynan  (to  call  Mrs.  Hinkson  by  her  maiden 
name)  began  to  write  at  an  early  age. 
Her  first  "  note  -  book  "  was  kept  while 
she  was  at  school,  in  the  North  of 
Ireland,  and  at  seventeen  she  wrote  such 
verses  as  those  published  in  1885  in  her 
first  book,  Louise  dc  la  Valiere.  Succeeding 
vohmies — Shamrockx^  Cuckoo  Songs,  and  A 
Lover's  Breasthtot,  not  to  name  her  contribu- 
tions to  the  "  Occ  Verse  "  of  the  Fall 
Mall  Gazette — show  that  Mrs.  Hinkson  has 
not  forgotten  her  first  love  and  her  high 
calling,  despite  temptations  to  prose  author- 
ship. But  the  Muses  are  jealous  mistresses  ; 
men  at  least  find  them  so  ;  and  it  has  yet  to 
be  proved  that  to  their  own  sex  they  are 
less  exacting  in  their  demands  for  an  ex- 
clusive devotion. 

One  of  Mrs.  Hinkson's  books  is  dedicated 
to  Christina  Eossetti,  to  whom,  in  her 
religious  poetry,  she  is  a  close  sister.  The 
verses  beginning — 

' '  All  in  the  April  evening 
April  airs  were  abroad  ; 
I  saw  the  sheep  on  the  mountains, 
And  I  thought  of  the  Lamb  of  God," 

come  to  mind.  So  does  the  poem  called 
"  God's  Bird  "  : 

"  Nay,  U'lt  Thine  eagle,  Lord, — 
Xo  golden  eagle  I, 
That  creep  half  fainting  on  the  sward, 
And  have  no  wing3  to  fly. 

Nor  yet  Thy  tender  dove. 

Meek  as  Thyself,  Thou  Lamb  ! 

I  would  I  were  the  dove,  Thy  love, 
And  not  the  thing  I  am. 

But  take  me  in  Thy  hand, 

To  be  Thy  sparrow,  then  ; 
Were  two  sparrows  in  Holy  Land, 

One  farthing  bought  the  twain." 

Mrs.  Hinkson  has  sung  of  married  love 
with  quiet  fervour.  She  has  also,  in  no 
trivially  sentimental  mood,  written  in  verses 
headed  "A  Woman,"  about  the  unmarried 
of  her  own  sex.     Such  a  woman 

"  sees  across 
The  world  with  a  sick  sense  of  loss 
A  house  that  none  hath  builded  well, 
A  heaven  wherein  she  may  not  dwell." 

She  hears  in  fancy — 

"  Voices  of  children  calling  her 
Mother,  to  make  her  heart-string  stir." 


And  there  is  a  memorable  mention  of 

"  that  music  most  forlorn. 
Voices  of  children  never  bom." 

About  the  future  of  any  verse  it  is  vain  to 
prophesy  ;  we  can  but  say  of  Mrs.  Hinkson's 
that  it  gives  contemporaries  a  pleasure 
whicli  they  are  paternal  enough  to  hope 
that  posterity  will  share. 


ME.   EICHAED   LE   GALLIENNE. 

Mk.  Le  Galliexxe  has  made  it  a  hard  task 
to  "place"  him  accuratelj'.  He  offers  so 
many  extremes  that  in  the  endeavour  to 
find  their  mean  we  are  lost.  In  his  intense 
wish  to  be  catholic,  to  leave  no  experi- 
ence unplumbed,  he  has  looked  at  every- 
thing— except  facts.  Facts  he  will  not  face. 
No  man  of  quick  sensibilities  has  such  a 
gift  for  remaining  stationary.  His  work 
shows  no  single  sign  of  progress :  some- 
times it  is  better  than  at  others ;  but  the 
basis  is  always  the  same.  His  .poetry  is 
monotonously  saccharine  ;  but  now  and 
again  he  has  achieved  a  fine  phrase,  and 
often  a  very  happy  one.  "Autumn,"  in 
English  Poems,  is  a  rich  piece  of  decorative 
verse,  and  the  elegy  on  Mr.  Stevenson  is 
good  and  unusually  strong.  In  the  para- 
phrase of  Omar  Khayyam  are  many  felicitous 
lines.  Indeed,  if  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  would 
I  take  time  and  thought,  and  be  honestly 
himself,  and  exercise  his  critical  faculty  with 
severity,  he  might  write  more  than  one  poem 
of  beauty.  But  neither  FitzGerald's  patience 
nor  individualism  is  his  :  he  is  wholly  deri- 
vative, and  his  attitude  to  poesy  is  wrong- 
headed.  He  cannot  comprehend  that  a 
man  may  be  both  a  poet  and  a  sage.  The 
word  poet  to  him  connotes  licence,  not 
wisdom ;  suggests  not  Goethe,  not  Shakes- 
peare, but  Verlaine.  Hence  he  can  write 
thus  "On  the  Morals  of  Poets"  in  order 
to  protect  his  position  : 

"  One  says  he  is  immoral,  and  points  out 

Warm  sin  in  ruddy  specks  upon  his  soul : 
Bigot,  one  folly  of  the  man  you  flout 

Is  more  to  God  than  thy  lean  fife  is  whole." 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  criticise  seriously 
a  man  who  holds  this  view.  He  compels 
one  to  make  allowances.  And  this  has  been 
Mr.  Gallienne's  fortune  as  a  literary  man  : 
his  readers  always  have  made  allowances. 
To  persons  who  wish  to  take  their  authors 
seriously  he  has  become  impossible.  But  for 
others  of  less  rigid  a  view,  Mr.  Le  GaUienne 
can  still  be  good  company.  He  is  the  gladdest 
of  the  glad.  When  he  likes  a  thing  he  likes 
it  with  his  whole  force.  His  best  strength 
lies  in  tasting,  and  he  is  one  of  the  best 
tasters  that  we  have — the  lineal  descendant 
of  Leigh  Hunt.  By  his  notes  in  the  Star 
he  has  done  much  to  revolutionise  literary 
journalism.  He  has  done  as  much  as  any 
one  towards  the  substitution  of  personal 
predilection  for  old-fashioned  criticism — no 
bad  exchange  from  the  reader's  point  of 
view.  He  can  sip  honey  from  a  flower 
as  prettily  as  a  bee,  and  when  engaged 
in  such  a  task,  or  in  embroidering  another 
man's  cloth,  he  is  the  pleasantest  fellow. 
In  his  essays,  or  Prose  Fancies,  as  he 
'  calls  them,  he  can  turn  a  phrase  charmingly. 


His  similes  often  imply  a  shining  fancy, 
sometimes  real  imagination.  Now  and  then 
his  spirits  are  infectiously  gay.  But  he  is 
pursued  by  a  demon  of  bizarre  rip,  and  you  are 
always  in  danger  of  being  tripped  up  by  a 
luckless  fault  of  taste  in  the  next  line.  No 
man  is  so  beset,  and  no  man  is  so  tardy  in 
profiting  by  experience.  Mr.  Le  Gallienne 
seems  to  have  started  on  his  career  with 
the  conviction  that  he  had  nothing  to  learn, 
and  ever  since  to  have  been  preserved 
miraculously  from  changing  his  mind.  Had 
he  dropped  tasting  for  a  while  and  entered 
upon  a  spell  of  study,  he  might  have 
qualified  himself  for  sound  critical  work. 
But,  no  ;  he  has  persistently  played  the 
butterfly,  and  a  butterfly  he  must,  we 
fear,  remain.  He  is  intensely  literary :  a 
Tomlinson  with  the  addition  of  wit  and, 
probably,  no  desire  to  enter  heaven. 


ME.  PETT  EIDGE. 

CotPAEisoNS  are  invidious,  and  we  dislike 
them  ;  but  Mr.  Pett  Eidge  has  made  it 
impossible  to  avoid  one  in  any  estimate  of 
his  talents.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  we 
owe  him  to  the  limitations  of  Mr.  Anstey. 
The  author  of  Voces  Populi  prefers  to  find 
his  subjects  rather  among  the  middle  and 
upper  classes  than  the  masses.  Whenever 
he  goes  to  the  masses  for  them  he  is 
excellent,  as  in  the  sketches  describing  a 
fete  night  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  a  drawing- 
room  crush  in  the  Mall,  and  the  row  in  the 
pit  concerning  a  hat  (one  of  Mr.  Anstey's 
masterpieces) ;  but  his  S}'mpathies  belong, 
in  the  main,  to  higher  strata  of  society. 
This  circumstance  gave  Mr.  Eidge  his 
opportimity  :  he  has  made  waggish  White- 
chapel  his  own,  wherever  it  is  found,  and 
it  remains  his  own  to  this  day.  As  a  comic 
reporter  Mr.  Eidge  is  not  excelled.  He  i.s 
oontinuallj'  alert  for  a  comic  incident — 
a  lover's  tiff  on  Hampstead  Heath  on  Bank 
Holiday,  a  contest  in  sarcasm  between 
errand  -  boys,  a  Socialist  orator  in  the 
Park, — and  once  the  subject  is  fotmd  he 
is  prompt  to  transfer  its  saliences  to 
paper.  He  has  none  of  Mr.  Anstey's 
skill  in  scenic  directions  ;  but  in  the 
dialogue  proper  he  keeps  as  close  to  life. 
We  should  not  call  Mr.  Eidge  a  humorist : 
humour  is  a  subtler  quality  than  he  can 
command.  Eather  is  he  a  disciplined  funny 
man.  He  has  studied  writing,  and  has 
learned  how  best  to  present  his  material. 
He  has  a  nice  artistic  sense,  which  gives 
his  dialogues  their  compactness  and  neat- 
ness of  form.  He  knows  where  to  begin 
and  where  to  end.  His  comic  invention 
is  inexhaustible,  and  he  observes  closely. 
Dickens  has  no  apter  pupil,  as  readers  of 
Mr.  Eidge's  .sketches  know.  He  might 
write  a  volume  of  descriptions  of  London  in 
1 898  :  its  police  courts  and  law  courts  ;  its 
civic  feasts  and  festivals ;  its  mass  meetings 
and  processions ;  its  music  halls  and 
theatres ;  its  streets  and  its  vernacular — 
that  some  day  would  be  valuable  as  a  piece 
of  social  history.  Mr.  Eidge's  eye  is  photo- 
graphic. His  brain  is  a  storehouse  of 
cockney  idiom.  He  knows  exactly  what 
the  ordinary  East  End  wag  woidd  say  in 
any  given  situation.     He  is  a  treasury  of 
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street  gibes  and  sarcasms.  No  exclamation 
used  by  a  Bryant  &  May's  matcli-girl  is 
unknown  to  this  quiet  and  amused  observer 
and  listener.  Hence  his  dialogues  are  as 
accurate  as  the  records  of  a  phono- 
graj)h,  with  the  advantage  of  order  and 
selection.  Of  Mr.  Ridge's  novels  and  stories 
we  can  only  say  that  they  are  readable  and 
entertaining.  He  has  the  gift  of  vivacity, 
and  is  vigilant  never  to  permit  his  admirers 
to  be  bored.  But  he  is  not  a  novelist.  His 
imagination  is  too  much  dominated  by  the 
comic  for  him  ever  to  be  a  novelist  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  word.  We  wish  him  to 
continue  writing  stories  and  novels,  because 
they  are  good  fun ;  not  because  we  think 
some  day  to  find  in  them  a  master  touch. 
More  still  do  we  want  him  to  continue  his 
dialogues  and  sketches.  As  a  comic  reporter 
he  is  most  himself.  Mr.  Ridge  seems  to 
prefer  a  literary  vehicle  for  the  presentation 
of  his  fun,  otherwise  we  should  expect  a 
good  farce  from  his  pen.  Even  better  could 
he  write  a  burlesque  of  a  serious  drama. 
No  mind  is  more  prompt  than  his  to 
transmute  an  incident  to  parody. 


PARIS    LETTER. 

{From  our  French  Correspondent.) 

M..  ArGusTE  Vacquerie,  in  his  Profih  et 
Grimaces,  has  produced  a  sparkling  and 
amusing  volume — a  little  long,  with  repeti- 
tions and  imnecessary  dissertations  and 
violence,  but,  in  the  main,  witty  and  very 
French.  Inimitable  little  phrases  are  scat- 
tered here  and  there  that  recall  the  old 
bright  day  of  French  letters,  and  remind 
us  that  M.  Vacquerie  knew  Gautier  and 
Merimee.  He  tUts  against  tragedy  in  some 
extremely  funny  pages.  "  Tragic  verse  is 
not  excellent  for  what  it  is,  but  for  what  it 
is  not." 

M.  Vacquerie's  sprightly  charge  again.st 
Scribe  and  Augier^the  bourgeois  school  of 
sense — recalls  forgotten  triumphs.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  .sympathy  is  on  the  side  of  the 
amiable  lunatics.  It  is  good  to  encourage 
an  ideal ;  however  false  it  may  be,  it  is 
certain  to  be  better  than  beef  and  pudding. 
Besides,  it  is  impossible  to  love  the  bour- 
geois, and  the  tlieatre  of  Scribe  and  Augier 
is  that  of  the  lovers  of  shabby  order,  selfish- 
ness, and  platitudes.  Its  success,  M.  Vac- 
querie insists,  proves  nothing.  He  has 
even  seen  masterpieces  applauded  —  but 
this  is  rarer.  Shakespeare,  Moliure,  Victor 
Hugo  are  his  serious  pre-occupations,  and 
all-subjects  serve  to  introduce  his  gods  iipon 
the  scene.  His  gossip  about  them  is 
always  interesting ;  but  the  most  notable 
study,  which  is  half  profile,  half  grimace,  is 
that  of  Alfred  de  Musset.  A  little  rutliless, 
but  how  true !  A  Musset  shorn  of  his 
bright  and  deceptive  plumage,  in  all  his 
povert}'  of  mind  and  spirit,  a  feeble,  exclam- 
atory, uninteUectual  Musset,  with  nothing 
but  his  gift  of  delicate  and  smiling  song  to 
win  pardon  for  his  unmanliness  and  his 
cheap  and  boastful  airs  of  reprobate.  "  He 
could  not  even  follow  his  century,"  says 
M.  Vacquerie,  concluding  his  formidable 
charge   against    this    poor    "  child   of    the 


century,"  this  feeble  French  Byron,  who 
cannot  even  decently  sin  without  at  once 
apostrophising  the  shade  of  Voltaire  as 
responsible  for  his  damnation.  To  write  of 
Musset  commands  mention  of  George  Sand, 
and  nobody  could  do  so  in  more  delicate  a 
way  than  M.  Vacquerie.  "  Let  not  pity  for 
him  (referring  to  the  mournful  and  lovely 
Nuit  (le  Decembre)  prove  blame  for  her. 
Should  she  need  defence,  should  her  char- 
acter, visible  in  all  her  work,  and  the 
immense  kindness  of  her  intelligence,  not 
sufficiently  demonstrate  that  she  is  not  one 
of  those  whose  caprices  forge  the  miseries 
of  man,  she  has  on  her  side  the  testimony 
of  this  Kuit,  which  accuses  her  of  not  being 
able  to  '  pardon.'  " 

His  great  attacks  are  against  Rachel  and 
the  Institute.  Rachel  lacked  initiative  and 
generosity.  She  only  played  known  works. 
She  was  useful  to  those  who  did  not  want 
her.  She  dared,  after  two  hundred  years, 
to  interpret  CorneiUe,  and  was  excellent 
only  in  roles  that  other  actresses  had  created. 
When  an  author  brought  her  a  new  play 
she  told  him  to  get  MUe.  Judith  to  play  it 
first.  Then  she  woidd  see.  "She  helped 
death  against  life,  and  was  loved  by  those 
who  could  not  love,  was  the  adoration  of  all 
hatreds,  the  admiration  of  the  envious,  the 
religion  of  Atheists."  In  all  things  the 
reverse  of  Mme.  Dorval,  whom  M.  Vac- 
querie himself  adored.  But  his  attack  on 
the  Institute  is  more  deserved.  He  is 
stupefied,  and  not  without  reason,  by  the 
choice  of  Academicians.  Ducal  nonentities, 
after  the  deaths  of  Chateaubriand  and 
Vatout,  like  NoaUles  and  De  Saint  Priest, 
whom  nobody  now  remembers,  were  elected, 
while  Dumas,  Balzac,  Gautier,  George  Sand, 
Lammenais,  Miehelet,  Alphonse  Karr,  and 
Beranger  lived.  The  excuse  for  ignoring 
Balzac,  it  appears,  was  that  he  was  travel- 
ling in  Russia,  and  could  not  paj'  the  pre- 
scribed visit  to  the  different  Immortels. 
"When  the  future  will  say,  'He  has 
written  Splendeiir  et  Misere  des  Courtisanes, 
Pere  Ooriot,  and  Parents  pauvres,^  the 
Academy  will  rej)ly :  '  Yes,  but  he  was 
travelling.'  The  visits  that  Balzac  did  not 
pay  his  books  paid  for  him."  No  form  of 
state  institutions  finds  this  amiable  knight- 
errant  in  the  service  of  liberty  respectfid.. 
The  Thea,tre  Fran<;ais  he  describes  as  a 
cemetery,  where  the  dead  are  at  home  and 
resent  all  noise.  It  is  the  inconsolable 
widow  of  the  jiast,  stUl  weeping  over  the 
ashes  of  the  late  Racine  in  an  alabaster 
urn.  He  concludes  with  a  fine  and  generous 
paper  on  Les  Femmes  Savantes. 

"  Every  form  of  material  art  is  allowed  to 
women  but  thought.  The  pen  flies  too  high 
for  their  little  hands.  Through  Chrysale, 
women  arc  forbidden  to  write  and  think,  after 
Mme.  de  Sevigne,  Mme.  de  Stai'l,  Mme.  de 
Giraidin,  and  George  Sand.  And  MolitTe,  who 
is  made  the  accomplice  of  this  brutal  prejudice, 
weeps  for  it  above  among  the  stars,  and  cannot 
be  consoled  for  this  masterpiece." 

Analysing  Philamente's  "foUj',"  he  dis- 
covers it  to  be  the  greatest  of  modern  ideas 
—the  Institute.  Man  and  woman,  he  says, 
are  equally  chained  to  earth,  with  an  equal 
right  to  look  up  to  the  stars,  and  an  equal 
right  to  exercise  such  intelligence  as  either 
may  possess. 


M.  Jean  Psichari  is  the  son-in-law  of 
Ernest  Renan,  which  is  perhaps  the  reason 
some  people  take  his  impertinence,  his  silly 
and  intolerable  fatuity,  his  literary  affecta- 
tions seriously,  and  salute  him  poet  and 
writer.  That  he  himself  takes  himself  as 
one  of  the  literary  figures  of  the  age  is 
incontestable.  He  much  resembles  Mr. 
Oscar  Wilde  in  the  day  of  his  triumph, 
without  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde's  undeniable  gifts, 
without  his  art  and  his  wit.  Ze  Eire  de 
Yanniri  is  a  work  of  weak  and  insufferable 
affectation,  discursive,  pretentious,  and  im- 
pertinent. One  of  its  annoying  mannerisms 
is  the  constant  repetition  of  words,  ideas, 
similes,  and  apostrophes.  0  sancta  sim- 
plicitas  !  'WTiat  a  leap  from  these  wovdd-be 
classical  scribblers,  who  assure  us  solemnly 
on  every  page,  as  M.  Psichari  does,  that 
they  are  great  men,  men  of  genius,  in 
explanation  of  their  exasperating  literary 
vices,  who  so  fatuously  strut  through  their 
own  absolutelj'  unimportant  and  insignifi- 
cant pages,  what  a  leaj)  to  genius  itself,  or 
even  first-rate  talent. 

One  grows  to  understand  why  the  French 
write  no  stories  for  the  unhappy  young  girl  ; 
any  attempt  to  do  so  is  sure  to  be  a  dismal 
failure.  E Imdiie  Amour,  by  Georges  Herj', 
is  innocuous  matter,  guaranteed  for  the 
schoolroom,  but,  alas !  not  calculated  to 
inspire  maiden  readers  with  enthusiasm  or 
gratitude.  It  is  exceedingly  dull  stuff, 
without  even  a  spark  of  modern  vulgarity 
to  enliven  it.  Such  books  can  hardly  be 
described  as  a  grateful  change  from  porno- 
graphy. 

H.  L. 


BOOKSELLING    AND    BOOKBUYING. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  View. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  once  had  a  plan  by 
which  he  thought  the  distribution  of  books 
from  publisher  to  pubUc  might  be  simplified. 
This  plan  requires  the  co-operation  of  the 
Post  Office,  and  hence  Mr.  Spencer 
broached  it,  in  the  first  instance,  to  Mr. 
Fawcett,  as  Postmaster-General.  His  letter 
to  Mr.  Fawcett  was  dated  Jime  5,  18o2; 
and  now,  after  the  lapse  of  forty-five  years, 
it  is  republished  as  one  of  the  items  forming 
a  slim  volume  of  Mr.  Spencer's  shorter 
writings,  entitled  Varioi(sFraffments(Willmras 
&  Norgate).  Mr.  Spencer's  plan  of  book-  11 
seUing  thus  revived  has  an  obvious  and,  I 
we  may  add,  an  amusing,  timeliness.  ■ 

Briefly  stated,  the  Spencerian  bookselling 
is  this.  You  want  a  book.  To  obtain  it 
you  drop  into  a  convenient  post-office,  and 
write  on  the  face  of  a  postcard  the 
address  of  the  publisher  who  advertises 
the  work.  On  the  back  of  the  card  you 
write  your  order,  leaving  as  much  blank 
space  as  possible.  You  then  purchase 
stamps  to  the  amount  of  the  price  of  the 
book.  If  the  book  costs  8s.  6d.,  you  buy 
eight  sliiUing  stamps  and  a  sixpenny  one, 
and  you  affix  these  stamps  to  your  card. 
Then  you  post  your  card.  The  developments 
wiU  be  these.  Your  postcard,  freighted 
with  eight  and  sixpence,  wiU  duly  arrive  at 
the  publisher's,  with,  say,  a  hundred  others, 
similarly  coated  with  stamps.     The  publisher 
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will  count  your  stamps  and  forward  yoiir 

book.  (Mr.  Spencer  sees  j)iles  of  your  books 
wrapjoed,  ready  for  instant  despatch.)  The 
other  people's  postcards  wiU  be  dealt  with 
in  the  same  way  ;  and  tlien  a  junior  clerk 
will  stamp  each  card  with  the  official  signa- 
ture of  the  firm  (to  show  it  has  reached  its 
proper  destination),  and  forthwith  will  take 
the  batch  of  postcards  to  the  nearest  post- 
office  and  cash  them.  You  comprehend  ? 
That  is  the  Spencerian  bookselling. 

You  see  what  it  means.  The  earth-born 
beetle  is  not  more  sUently  smothered  under 
the  casual  foot  than  is  the  bookseller  (a 
family  man)  under  Mr.  Spencer's  rain  of 
postcards.  Comjjare  this  with  the  report 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Society  of  Authors, 
who  have  just  put  forward  seven  suggestions 
for  helping  lame  booksellers  over  stiles ! 
Under  what  "principle  of  sociology"  Mr. 
Spencer  devised  the  annihilation  of  tlie 
bookseller  we  do  not  know  ;  but  it  was 
thus,  in  part,  that  he  justified  his  plan  to 
Mr.  Fawcett : 

"The  present  system  of  distribution  through 
wholesale  houses  and  retail  booksellers  is  an 
absurd  anachronism.  .  .  .  Fully  forty  per  cent. 
of  the  published  price  of  every  book  now  goes  to 
cover  the  cost  of  porterage — the  cost  of  trans- 
ferring the  book  from  the  publisher  to  the 
reader.  This  iO  per  cent,  by  no  means  repre- 
sents the  entire  enhancement  of  the  published 
price  of  the  book.  Prices  of  books  would  be 
lowered  by  much  more  than  40  per  cent,  if  this 
existing  system  could  be  replaced  in  the  way 
I  have  described.  As  you  know  better  thaa 
I  do,  it  is  a  famihar  truth,  especially  to 
economists,  that  any  tax  on  a  commodity  raises 
its  price  by  moi'c  than  the  amount  of  the  tax  ; 
and  this  holds  very  obviously  in  the  present 
case.  Let  the  40  per  cent,  be  deducted  from 
the  advertised  prices  of  books,  and  immediately 
the  d'  maud  for  them  becomes  immensely 
greater,  probably  double.  The  demand  being 
doubled  makes  it  possible  to  obtain  an  adequate 
return  with  a  smaller  profit  on  each  copy  to 
author  and  publisher,  and,  therefore,  prompts 
a  stiU  further  reduction  in  the  price,  and  this 
again  a  still  further  distribution,  acting  and 
reacting.  So  that  I  do  not  doubt  that  the 
prices  of  books  would,  by  the  adoption  of  this 
system,  be  lowered  by  one  half." 

You  see  that  much  would  be  achieved  by 
Mr.  Spencer's  plan ;  yet  are  you  surprised 
that  Mr.  Fawcett  declined  to  put  it  into 
operation?  It  simplified  book- buying  cer- 
tainly, but  it  imperilled  the  State.  It  may 
come,  but  not  yet. 


A  FAMOUS  SATIRE. 

Messes.  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  were  most 
happily  inspired  when  they  decided  to 
reprint  Matthew  Arnold's  delightfully 
amusing  series  of  letters  to  the  Pall  Mall 
Oazefte,  which  he  afterwards  collected  and 
reprinted  under  the  title  of  Friimhhip's 
Garland.  Time  passes  so  rapidly,  and  gene- 
rations succeed  one  another  so  fast  in  the 
world  of  letters,  that  there  will  probably  be 
not  a  few  people  in  the  present  day  who 
have  never  even  heard  of  these  letters,  or 
made  acquaintance  with  the  delightfid. 
Arminius,  Baron  von  Thimder-Ten-Tronekh, 
and  Adolescens  Leo,  Esc£.,  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph.     The  letters  appeared  in  the  Pall 


Mall  between  the  years  1866  and  1870,  and 
in  them  Matthew  Arnold,  under  the  pretence 
of  defending  his  Philistine  and  barbarian 
countrymen  from  the  scoffs  and  sneers  of 
an  inraginary  Teutonic  critic,  contrives  to 
poke  fun  at  our  national  foibles  and  vices 
in  a  highly  entertaining  manner. 

"India,"  said  a  certain  Viceroy,  "is  a 
cloud  with  a  depreciated  silver  lining." 
The  Philistine  cloud  has  its  silver  lining  too, 
and  the  silver,  such  as  it  is,  may  well  be 
taken  thankfully.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
amusing  to  note  the  passages  in  these 
letters  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  which 
so  aptly  apply  to  our  present  failings. 
In  some  cases  the  very  same  measures 
which  were  being  debated  in  18G6-1870 
are  being  debated  still.  "  The  great  sexual 
insurrection  of  the  Anglo-Teutonic  race" 
of  those  days  has  found  an  echo  in  these 
later  times.  Here  is  Adolescens  Leo,  Esq. 
(of  the  Daily  Telegrapli).,  on  the  subject  of 
another  vexed  question  which  survives  to 
tills  day — the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  Bill : 

"We  have  established,  I  hope,  that  no  man 
may  presume  to  call  Bottles  profligate  for  marry- 
ing either  his  sister-in-law  Hannah  or  his  niece 
Mary  Jane.  But  this  is  not  enough.  A  com- 
plication, Uke  the  complications  of  Greek 
tragedy,  suggests  itself  to  my  mind.  You 
noticed  Mr.  .fob  Bottles.  You  must  have  seen 
his  gaze  resting  on  Mary  Jane.  But  what  with 
his  cigars,  his  claret,  his  camellias,  and  the 
state  of  the  money-market,  Mr.  Job  Bottles  is 
not  a  marrying  man  just  at  this  moment.  His 
brother  is  ;  but  his  brother  cannot  last  for  ever. 
Job,  ou  the  other  hand,  is  fidl  of  vigour  and 
vitality.  We  have  heard  of  the  patience  of 
Job;  how  natural,  if  his  brother  marries  Mary 
Jane  now,  that  Job,  with  his  habits  tempered, 
his  view  of  life  calmed,  and  the  state  of  the 
money-market  different,  may  wish,  when  she  is 
a  widow  some  five  years  hence,  to  marry  her 
himself.  And  we  have  arrangements  which 
make  this  illegal  !  .  .  .  For  my  part  my  resolve 
is  formed.  This  great  question  shall  hence- 
forth be  seriously  taken  up  in  Fleet-street.  As 
n  sop  to  those  toothless  old  Cerberuses,  the 
Bishops,  who  impotently  exhibit  still  the 
passions,  as  Nick's  French  friends  say,  of 
another  age,  we  will  accord  the  continuance 
of  the  prohibition  which  forbids  a  man  to 
marry  his  grandmother." 

Poor  Nick,  also  of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  is 
pulled  up  short  by  the  suggestion  that 
there  is  a  want  of  "  Delicacy  "  about  such 
promiscuities.     "Delicacy,"  he  murmurs, 

"delicacy — surely  I  have  heard  that  word 
before !  Yes,  in  other  days,  in  my  fresh 
enthusiastic  youth  ;  before  I  knew  Sala,  before 
I  wrote  for  that  infernal  paper,  before  I  called 
(Hepworth)  Dixon's  style  '  Uthe  and  sinewy.'  " 

But  the  irony  of  Leo's  whole  letter  is 
admirable.  There  is  a  very  interesting 
letter  of  Arminius  in  which  the  effect  of 
our  parliamentary  system  in  weakening  our 
foreign  policy  is  derisively  pointed  out, 
which  might  well  be  taken  to  heart  by  the 
Englishmen  of  to-day.  What  foreign 
statesman,  he  asks,  can  deal  seriously  and 
respectfully  with  England 

"  when  he  finds  that  he  is  not  dealing  mind 
to  mind  with  an  intelUgeut  equal,  but  that  he 
is  dealing  with  a  tumult  of  hkes  and  dishkes, 
hopes,  panics,  intrigues,  stock  jobbing,  quid- 
nuncs, newspapers — dealing  with  ignorance,  in 
short,  for  that  word  contains  it  all — behind  his 
intelligent    equal  ?      Whatever    he    says  to   a 


British  minister,  however  convincing  he  may 
be,  a  foreign  statesman  knows  that  he  has  only 
half  his  hearer's  attention,  that  only  one  of  the 
minister's  eyes  is  turned  his  way ;  the  other  eye 
is  turned  anxiously  back  on  the  home  Philis- 
tines .and  the  home  press,  and  according  as 
these  finally  go  the  British  minister  must  go 
too.  This  sort  of  thing  demoraUses  your 
ministers  themselves  in  the  end,  even  youi-  able 
and  honest  ones,  and  makes  them  impossible  to 
deal  with.  .  .  .  Your  Philistines  had  a  passion 
for  that  old  acrobat  Lord  Palmerston,  who, 
clever  as  he  was,  had  an  aristocrat's  inaptitude 
for  ideas,  and  bebeved  in  upholding  and 
renovating  the  Grand  Turk ;  Lord  Aliardeen 
knew  better,  but  his  eye  was  nervously  fixed 
on  the  British  Philistine  and  the  British  press." 

One  wonders  what  Arminius  would  have 
thought  of  Crete  and  the  Concert  of  Europe 
and  how  he  would  have  stigmatised  the 
"  Hundred  Members "  and  their  relations 
with  Greece. 

The  letters  are  fuU  of  passages  of  admir- 
able irony.     Here  is  one  : 

"  Sala,  hke  us  his  disciples,  has  studied  in 
the  book  of  the  world  even  more  than  in  the 
world  of  books.  But  his  career  and  genius 
have  given  him  somehow  the  secret  of  a  Uterary 
mixtm-e  novel  and  fascinating  iu  the  last 
degree  ;  he  blends  the  airy  epicureanism  of  the 
salons  of  Augustus  with  the  full-bodied  gaiety 
of  our  EngUsh  Cider-cellar.  With  our  people 
and  country,  mon  cher,  this  mixture,  you  may 
rely  on  it,  is  now  the  very  thing  to  go  down ; 
there  arises  every  day  a  larger  pubhc  for  it ; 
and  we,  Sala's  disciples,  may  be  trusted  not 
willingly  to  let  it  die  " 

Arminius'  mot  about  the  Atlantic  cable 
is  worth  quoting,  if  only  as  an  epigram — 
"that  great  rope,  with  a  Philistine  at  eacli 
end  of  it  talking  inutilities  !  " 

Here  is  a  criticism  of  Our  Noble  Selves 
in  regard  to  Foreign  Policy. 

"The  faults  with  which  foreigners  reproach, 
us  in  the  matters  named — rash  engagement,' 
intemperate  threatening,  undignified  retreat, 
ill-timed  cordiality — are  not  the  faults  of  an 
aristocracy,  by  nature  in  such  concerns  prudent, 
reticent,  dignified,  sensitive  ou  the  point  of 
honour  ;  they  are  rather  the  faults  of  a  rich 
middle  class — testy,  absolute,  ill-acquainted 
with  foreign  matters,  a  little  ignoble,  very 
dull  to  perceive  when  it  is  making  itself 
ridiculous." 

We  have  no  space  to  quote  further  from 
a  book  which  fill  lovers  of  good  sense  and 
good  literature  will  read  for  themselves. 


JUBILATION.* 

This  reprint  of  articles  in  which  the  Daily 
Chronicle  sang  its  piiean  to  the  longest  reign 
is  useful  in  its  matter,  hideous  as  to  appear- 
ance. Mr.  Heinemann,  the  publisher  of 
Si.i-ty  Years  of  Umpire,  informs  us  that  he 
found  one  or  two  of  the  original  illustrations 
so  unsatisfactory  that  he  replaced  them  with 
others,  and  the  process  ought  to  have  been 
carried  further.  Nearly  all  the  portraits  of 
statesmen  and  writers,  and  several  of  those 
of  actors,  are  mere  disfigurements.  On  the 
other  hand.  Mi-.  Pennell's  review  of  art  is 
enriched  with  several  excellently  chosen  and 
most  interesting  portraits.  The  diagrams, 
too,  are  all  that  could  be  desired — clever, 


*  Sixty  Years  of  Empire,  1SS7-1897.    (Heine- 
mann.) 
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ingenious,  and  vivid ;  but  the  mixture  of 
good  and  bad  combines  into  a  disagreeable 
and  grotesque  book. 

Nor  can  we  say  more  for  the  text.  Some 
of  the  contributions  could  scarcely  have 
been  improved  upon — notably  Mr.  PenneU's 
article  already  alluded  to,  Mr.  Macnamara's 
on  Education,  Mr.  Johnson's  on  Literature, 
and  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  on  Greater  Britain  ; 
but  they  want  that  unity  of  aim  which  can 
only  be  worked  into  a  bundle  of  independent 
essays  by  very  vigorous  editorship.  And 
some  of  the  writers  fail  to  do  themselves 
justice.  In  thirty  pages  it  was  not  possible 
for  Mr.  Russell  to  review  satisfactorily  all 
the  strange  and  contrasting  great  men  who 
have  served  the  Queen  as  Prime  Ministers — 
Lord  Melbourne  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord 
John  Russell,  Lord  Derby,  Lord  Aberdeen, 
Palmei'ston,  Gladstone,  Disraeli,  Rosebery, 
Salisbury :  a  Plutarch  could  not  have  ren- 
dered these  rich  and  diverse  characters  in 
an  average  of  three  pages  each.  More 
lightly  .still  does  Mr.  Harold  Spender  skim 
the  parliamentary  history  of  the  time.  These 
papers  were  well  enough  in  their  original 
place,  but  they  will  not  stand  leisurely 
reading  in  a  book.  Mr.  A.  B.  Walkley's 
article  on  the  stage  falls  into  an  opposite 
fault — it  suffers  from  over-conscientiousness, 
and  from  a  tendency  to  accent  the  trivial 
and  non-essential :  a  lack  of  breadth.  To 
do  that  sort  of  work  a  certain  detachment 
and  feeling  of  distance,  the  disinterested 
onlooker's  jioint  of  view,  are  necessary.  A 
soldier  who  has  been  fighting  all  the  time 
could  not  describe  a  battle,  and  Mr.  "Walkley 
often  cannot  see  wood  for  trees.  IMr.  John 
Burns  suffers  from  a  similar  disadvantage. 
He  writes  "Labour's  Retrospect"  like  a 
general  reviewing  a  campaign  ;  but  surely 
labour  has  more  to  look  backupon  than  asixty 
years'  war.  It  lias  a  wide  extension  of  its  field ; 
it  has  emerged  from  the  idle  enchantment 
described  by  Carlyle  into  fuller  activity  ;  it 
has  made  progress  in  the  way  of  becoming 
better  fed,  better  housed,  and  better  clothed  ; 
it  lias  even  found  a  little  time  to  cultivate 
taste.  Mr.  Bums  ought  to  have  realised  for 
us  a  jiicture  of,  say,  Lancashire  in  18.37  and 
in  1897.  He  not  only  lacks  breadtli  of  view, 
liut  his  stilted  and  affected  written  .style  is 
in  marked  contrast  to  the  manl}-,  Saxon 
vigour  of  his  speech — a  curious  proof  that 
to  excel  on  the  platform  is  a  different  matter 
from  writing  well. 

The  "  wholesome  mediocrity  "  of  most  of 
the  papers  invites  no  comment ;  but  Mr. 
Lionel  Johnson's  contribution  deserves  a 
word.  His  is  not  a  scrappy  collection  of 
facts,  but  a  real  essay,  a  series  of  observa- 
tions strung  together  on  a  vein  of  thought. 
The  keynote  may  be  found  in  the  following 


He  works  out  the  idea  in  a  most  interest- 
ing manner,  but  is  not  quite  so  happy  in  his 
judgment  of  individuals.  Such  hard,  cut- 
and-dry,  inelastic  expressions  as  make  up  our 
next  quotation  are  rather  in  the  style  of  a 
University  Extensionist,  who  would  go  all 
wrong  but  for  his  labels:  "Carlyle  wrote 
the  most  imaginative  prose,  Ruskin  the  most 
eloquent,  Newman  the  most  pure  ;  and  each 
could  strike  at  will  with  absolute  success 
any  note  in  the  scale  of  emotion." 

No  doubt  Mr.  Johnson  lost  himself  in  his 
thesis,  and  concentrating  himself  on  a  highly 
suggestive  general  view,  half  forgot  about 
the  details.  We  cannot  help  thinking, 
however,  that  his  argument  would  have 
gained  in  strength  by  a  more  frugal  use  of 
superlatives,  and  a  nicer  discrimination 
between  the  writers.  Were  they  all  as 
great  and  splendid  as  he  describes  them, 
then  the  Victorian  age  would  be  more  illus- 
trious than  the  Periclean,  Augustan,  Eliza- 
bethan, or  any  other.  We  know  that  it  is 
not.  Much  that  excites  his  admiration  is 
dead  or  moribund  already ;  much  else  is 
kept  in  life  only  by  the  survivors  of  an  elder 
generation,  and  it  is  obvious  that  time  is 
fast  reducing  the  bulk  of  what  promised 
to  be  imperishable.  Mr.  Johnson  slightly 
reminds  us  of  a  sanguine  merchant  who,  on 
taking  stock,  ranks  his  bad  debts  with  his 
good,  and  rejoices  over  a  sum-total  that  in 
reality  is  fictitious. 


'  ■  Macaulay's  ghtter  is  not  a  glory,  but  he 
Hves  by  it,  and  deserves  to  live ;  yet  of  the  old 
Victorian  writers  there  is  none  who  more  com- 
pletely exemplifies  the  sjiirit  which  the  last 
thirty  years  have  exorcised  and  banished.  A 
sea  has  burst  these  orderly  Dutch  dykes,  bring- 
ing with  it  mystery,  romance,  music,  a  sense  of 
awe,  thrills  of  anticipation  felt  upon  every  ride 
of  life  and  thought ;  its  surges  roll  tlu-ough  the 
later  chaunts  of  Tennyson.  Our  philosophy 
and  poetry,  our  methods  and  ideals  in  fiction, 
our  critical  and  liistorical  manners  'have 
suffered  a  sea-change.'  " 


THE     BOOK     MARKET. 


THREE  TALKS    ON  THE    DISCOUNT 

QUESTION. 

Ax  Author  Impresses  Me. 

EVERYONE  who  has  read  the  report  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Society  of 
Authors  on  the  Book  Discount  f[uestion 
must  have  been  struck  by  its  fullness, 
and  by  the  evidence  it  gives  of  long 
and  patient  inquiry.  A  more  curious  thing 
is  that  it  lays  hardly  any  stress  on  the 
author's  own  interests.  It  is  not,  as  it 
might  have  been,  an  expan.sion  of — "This 
wiU  suit  our  pockets,  and  this  won't."  It  is 
a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  whole  subject. 
I  could  not  help  remarking  this  to  Mr. 
Henry  Norman,  upon  whom  I  called  with  a 
view  to  gaining  a  little  more  light  on  the 
Report.  Mr.  Nonnan  sat  upon  the  Com- 
mittee, and  he  has  all  the  issues  at  his 
finger  ends.  "You  don't  appear,"  I  said, 
"  to  have  approached  the  matter  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  author's  self- 
interest.  'Why  have  you  been  so  needlessly 
unselfish  ?  " 

Mr.  Norman  smiled,  and  said:  "I  can 
understand  your  question,  and  I  can  also 
answer  it  very  easily.  The  Authors'  Society 
exists  to  inquire  into  all  the  relations  and  cir- 
cumstances of  authorship.  You  are  suqirised 
to  find  us  entering  so  deeply  into  the  relations 
between  publishers  and  liooksellers,  into 
the  differences  between  town  and  coimtry 
booksellers,  into  remedial  measures  for  bad 
)  trade,  and  so  forth.  But  these  are  relations 
and  circumstances  of  authorsliip,  and  we 
are  dealing  with  them  pretty  much  all  the 


year  round.  Moreover,  we  hold  that  the 
authors  have  nothing  to  desire  except  a 
healthy  state  of  the  book-trade.  Their 
interests  are  there,  and  nowhere  else ;  and 
therefore,  in  approaching  this  subject  of 
discount  we  have  taken  the  entire  subject 
into  our  consideration  and  reported  accord- 
ingly. We  have  held  a  great  many  meetings, 
some  of  them  three  hours  long  ;  and  I  do 
not  remember  that  a  question  of  the  author's 
pocket  interest  was  ever  directly  raised." 

"  You  even  encourage  booksellers  to  print 
non-copyright  books  themselves,  and  so 
increase  the  volume  and  the  profits  on 
old  books.  Is  not  that  rather  rash  ?  Must 
there  not  always  be  a  certain  competition 
between  dead  and  living  authors ;  and  if  so, 
why  do  you  encourage  these  resurrections  to 
your  own  hurt  ?  " 

"There  can  be  no  hurt.  The  more 
people  read  old  books  the  more  will  they 
read  new  ones.  It  is  with  book-buying  as 
with  book-selling.  Only  let  us  have  plenty 
of  both,  and  we  authors  can  have  nothing 
to  complain  about." 

"  On  the  same  principle  you  advise 
country  booksellers  to  take  up  with  second- 
hand books?" 

"  Certainly  ;  it  will  help  them  and  us." 

"  Well,  now,  Mr.  Norman,  do  you  think 
you  have  killed  Cock  Robin  by  your 
Report?" 

"  That  I  cannot  say.  You  are  aware, 
however,  that  the  jiublishers  declared  that 
the  consent  of  the  Authors'  Society  would 
be  necessary  before  the  change  from  a  3d. 
to  a  2d.  discount  could  be  enforced.  That 
consent,  as  you  know,  has  been  withheld 
— nay,  the  change  has  been  condemned. 
We  think  it  impossible  of  realisation,  and 
undesirable  if  realised." 

' '  I  see  that  in  one  clause  of  the  Report 
j'ou  do  express  the  belief  that  '  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  author  would  be  seriously 
compromised  by  the  existence  of  a  close  ring 
of  publishers  and  booksellers,  who  miglit  as 
easily  dictate  to  him  a  royalty  of  5  per  cent, 
as  to  the  bookseller  a  2d.  discount.'  You 
think  there  is  ground  to  fear  the  one 
coercion  if  the  other  were  allowed  ?  " 

' '  Certainly.  Coercion  in  one  place  would 
mean  coercion  all  round."  Here  I  left  Mr. 
Norman.  There  was  no  more  to  be  said ; 
the  Authors  have  n:ade  up  their  minds. 


A  Bookseller  Surprises  Me. 

"  What  of  the  discount  question  ?  "  I  said 
to  Mr. .     Unburden  your  mind." 

"  Can't." 

"Why?" 

"  Busiest  moment :  I'm  banking  money!  " 

"  I  suppose  you  are  tired  of  this  discount 
wrangle  ?  " 

"  Tired,  no  ;  not  yet.  But  there's  nothing 
to  teU  you." 

"  Oh,  come  !  " 

"  I  tell  you  there  is  nothing.  The 
Publishers  are  now  sitting  in  council,  and 
they  will  write  us  a  letter.  We  sliall  do  no 
more  than  acknowledge  it  before  Christmas." 

"  Meanwhile,  j'ou  will  go  on  banking 
money?  " 

"Precisely.  But  look  here  :  shall  I  tell 
you  the  whole  truth  ?  " 
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"You  might  as  well." 
"Well,  it  wiU  have  to  come  out.  The 
fact  is,  it  is  aU  a  delusion  to  suppose  that 
the  real  demand  of  the  agitating  book- 
sellers is  for  a  2d.  discount.  Their  first 
demand  was  for  better  terms  from  the 
publishers  on  expensive  books  —  in  fact, 
we  want  the  high-class  trade  to  be  made 
more  profitable  as  compared  with  the 
rough-and  -  tumble  -  3d.  -  in  -  the  -  shilling  -  all  - 
roimd-box-at-the-door  trade.  Do  you  see?" 
"  Then  why  don't  you  say  so  ?  " 
"  Well,  we  did  say  so  ;  and  the  publishers 
said  '  No  ;  you  had  better  go  on  the  tack  of 
restoring  the  2d.  discount ' ;  and  so  we  went 
on  that  tack,  and  here  we  are." 

"  Mr. ,  you  are  a  large  and  respon- 
sible bookseller,  and  you  have  identified 
yourself  with  the  agitation  for  a  2d.  dis- 
count. Do  you  now  mean  to  teU  me  that 
you  would  waive  a  2d.  discount  to-morrow 
if  instead  of  it  you  could  have  better  terms 
on  the  higher  class  books  from  publishers  ?  " 
"Yes,  I  mean  that." 

"  Then  good  morning.  You  have  enlight- 
ened me ;  I  will  not  further  interrupt  your 
banking  operations,  which  I  am  glad  are 
arduous." 

w.  w. 


a    certain    firm ;     he    receives    the    following 
proposal : 

1.  He  is  to  pay  down  in  advance  £110. 

2.  The  pubHshers  will  produce  an  edition  of 
1,500  copies  free  of  cost  to  the  author. 

3.  After  100  copies  have   been  sold  they  wiU 
pay  the  author  2s.  (id.  a  copy  royalty. 

Let  us  see  how  this  works  out. 
(1)  On  the  sale  of  JOO  : 

£  s.     £     s. 

Cost  of  production,  say     100  0 

Royalty  on  400  at  2s.  6d.       50  0 

Profit  to  publisher 47  0 

197   10 

197  10 


Bytheauthor no     o 

Sale  of  500  at  3s.  6d....       87  10 


(2)  On  the  sale  of  1,000: 

Cost  of  production 1 00     0 

Royalty  on  900at2s.6d.  112  10 

Profit  to  publisher 72  10 

Bythe  author 110     0 

By  sales,  1,000  at  3s.  6d.  175     0 

(3)  Ou  the  sale  of  1,500  copies : 

Cost  of  production 100     0 

Royalty  to   author    ou 

1,400  copies 175  10 

Profit  to  pubHsher 97     0 


A  Publisher  Baffles  Me. 

He  was  very  nice  about  it ;  but,  leaning  his 
elbow  on  his  desk,  he  said  :  "  I  am  goino-  to 
a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Publishers' 
Association  to-night,  and,  of  course,  I  can 
give  you  no  official  statement  until  that 
meeting  has  rendered  it  possible." 

"  Would  you  say,  however,  in  your  private 
capacity,  that  the  Authors'  report  is  about 
as  strong  as  it  could  be,  and  is,  for  the  time 
being,  a  serious  set-back  to  the  proposed 
reduction  of  discount  from  3d.  to  2d.  Would 
you  say  that?  " 

"In  my  private  capacity  I  will  say  this: 
I  think  the  authors  have  taken  on  them- 
selves a  great  responsibility,  and  I  sincerely 
hope  that  they  may  not  have  to  repent  it." 

"  Their  report  struck  me  as  unexpectedly 
general  in  its  scope." 

"Yes.  They  entered  into  questions 
which  I  venture  to  think  they  do  not  fully 
understand." 


By  author    110     0 

Sale  of  1,500  at  3s.6d...     262  10 


372  10 


So  that  the  author  by  500  copies  loses 
1,000      „       gains 


The  publisher  by 


1,500 

500 

1,000 

1,500 


372  10 

£  s. 

60  0 

2  10 

65  10 

47  10 

72  10 

97  0 

Very  Kkely  the  new  writer  accepted  the  pro- 
posal because  he  wanted  his  work  to  appear. 
Yet,  you  see,  the  pubUsher,  who  is  completely 
covered  from  risk,  gains  £72  10s.  on  a  thousand 
copies,  and  the  author  £2  lOs  ! 

The  fault  of  the  agreement  is  that  the  royalty 
is  paid  by  the  publisher  to  the  author  instead 
of  by  the  author  to  the  pubUsher." 


A  FAULTY  AGREEMENT. 

The  Author  is  great  at  figures  and  loves 
to  mar.shal  them  in  illustration  of  "hard 
cases."  In  its  December  issue  (which  gained 
first-class  importance  by  its  exclusive  article 
for  the  Eeport  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Society  of  Authors  on  the  discount  question) 
&e  following  publisher's  offer  is  analysed. 
We  do  not  quite  gather  whether  the  offer  is 
a  real  one;  but  it  is  certainly  not  wilcUy 
improbable;  and  transactions  of  the  kind 
are  still  so  common  that  we  recommend  any 
author  who  contemplates  paying  for  the 
publishing  of  a  book  to  study  the  figures  of 
this  offer  step  by  step. 

"A  yoiing  writer  has  a  MS.  which  he  thinks 
Ukely  to   attract   attention.      He    offers    it  to 


THE    WEEK. 


A  RECENTLY  published  sel  ction  from 
the  poetical  works  of  James  Clarence 
Mangan  did  much  to  revive  interest  in  that 
unhappy  Dublin  poet.  An  attempt  is  now 
made  by  Mr.  D.  J.  O'Donoghue  to  deal 
exhaustively  with  The  Life  ami  IFritings  of 
Jamen  Clarence  Mangan.  Mangan  seems 
already  to  have  slipped  greatly  out  of  sight. 
Few  people  live  who  knew  him,  and,  says 
Mr.  O'Donoghue,  "  strictly  speaking,  there 
is  no  authentic  likeness  of  Mangan.  Various 
sketches  are  in  existence,  but  they  are  all 
deduction.s — distant  enough,  for  the  most 
part — of  Burton's  fine  drawing  of  the  poet 
as  he  lay  in  death."  Nor  were  Mangan's 
letters  many.  Such  as  there  are  have  been 
made  to  strictly  serve  the  narrative,  Mr. 
O'Donoghue  having  adopted  the  plan  of 
weaving  extracts  from  them  into  his  own 
text.     Mr.  O'Donoghue  adds  : 

"In  the  case  of  Mangan,  the  absence  or 
non-existence  of  many  letters  is  less  to  be 
regretted,   in    view    of    the    most    interesting 


personal  touches  so  constantly  introduced  into 
his  published,  but  generally  unknown,  articles 
and  other  writings  —  charming  confidences, 
which  have  been  fully  availed  of  here.  If  it 
should  be  thought  that  too  free  a  use  has  been 
made  of  that  part  of  Mangan's  work  which  is 
personally  illustrative,  it  may  be  urged  that  in 
reality,  when  the  enormous  fertility  of  Mangan 
is  concerned,  only  an  infinitesimal  portion  has 
been  laid  under  contribution." 

It  wiU  be  seen  that  the  book  promises  to 
be  a  medley  of  text  quotations  and  letters  ; 
and  this,  in  fact,  is  its  aspect. 

In  a  preface  to  The  Life  and  Times  of 
Cardinal  Wiseman,  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward 
gives  the  history  of  this  belated  work  : 

'.'The  Life  of  Cardinal  Wiseman  had  been 
twice  in  preparation  before  the  present  work 
was     written.       Cardinal     Manning    collected 

285  0  materials  for  it  in  1865,  immediately  after 
Wiseman's  death.  The  Biography,  however, 
was  never  actually  begun  until  the  late  Father 

285     0    Morris,  S.J.,  undertook  it  in  1893. 

After  Father  Morris's  d'>ath,  Cardinal  Vaughan 
asked  me  to  write  the  Life,  placing  at  my  dis- 
posal the  correspondeuce  and  other  documents 
collected  by  Cardinal  Manning  and  Father 
Morri.s.  Cardinal  Vaughan  has,  however,  left 
me  quite  free  in  regard  to  the  views  incidentally 
expressed  in  the  Biography,  and  has  given  me 
equal  freedom  in  selecting  from  the  documents 
for  the  purpose  of  pubUcation." 

Mr.  Ward's  work  is  contained  in  two  very 
thick  octavo  volumes,  numbering  more  than 
1,200  pages.  Each  volume  has  a  portrait 
of  Wiseman  as  its  fi-ontispiece. 

Shakespeare's  moral  teaching,  and  such 
indications  of  his  religious  feelings  as  his 
works  can  be  supposed  to  afford,  are  collected 
in  a  little  book,  entitled  The  Light  of 
Shakespeare,  by  Clare  Langton.  Some 
people  object  strongly  to  books  of  extracts, 
but  when  they  are  compiled,  as  tliis  one  is, 
wth  intelligence,  they  have  their  uses. 
Many  a  stabbing  thought  may  be  brought 
for  the  first  time  to  the  mind  by  Miss 
Langton's  book.  Such  an  exclamation  as 
this: 

"  Even  through  the  hollow  eyes  of  death 
I  spy  hfe  peering," 

is  justifiably  wrested  from  its  context  if  it 
can  by  this  means  be  brought  to  the  more 
general  knowledge. 

A  interesting  arrival  of  the  week  is 
Chambers's  Biographical  Bictionarg,  a  half- 
guinea  work  of  reference  that  is  likely  to  be 
popular.  The  preface  seems  to  break  the 
traditions  of  formality  which  we  associate 
with  such  works ;  it  is,  for  want  of  a  better 
word,  quite  chirpy,  not  to  say  flippant. 
Thus  : 

"  The  world's  Upper  Ten  Thousand,  these 
mainly ;  still,  the  lower,  even  the  lowest,  have 
not  been  wholly  neglected.  For  we  include 
assassins  like  Abd-uI-Hamid  and  Ravachol, 
knaves  like  Arthur  Orton  and  Jabez  Balfour, 
madmen  like  Herostratus  and  Nietziche,  im- 
postors like  Joseph  Smith  and  Madame 
Blavatsky,  traitors  like  Pickle  the  Spy  and 
Benedict  Arnold,  tagrag  and  bobtail — every 
other  page  offers  examples." 

Whether  these  inclusions,  these  epithets, 
and  this  tone  are  happy,  we  do  not  now 
decide  ;  but,  obviously  this  is  a  now  kind 
of  preface  to  a  biographical  tlictionary. 
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NEW  BOOKS  EECEIVED. 

THEOLOGICAL    AND    BIBLICAL. 
Thb  Devotions  of  Bishop   Amdbewhs.    By  Rev.  Henry 

Yeale.    Elliot  Stock. 
Thi  Nickiical  Cheist.    By  S.  H.  Playfair.    W.  H.  White 

&  Co 
Cebkd  and  Life.  By  Rev.  C.  E.  Beeby,  B.D.  John  Wright 

&Co.  (Beverley). 
Voices  of  the  Day  ;  OB,  Thoughts  on  the  Message  Oh 

God  in  Natcee.    By  C.  S.  Wardle.    Elliot  Stock. 
VitiAGE  Sebmons.     By  the  late  R.  W.  Church.     Third 

series.    Macmillan  &  Co.    6s. 
The    Ansiicam   Obdinal.     By  Blomfield  Jackson,  M.A. 

S.P.C.K. 

HISTOET  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 
The  Stoby  of  the  Chubch  of  Egypt.    By  E.  L.  Butcher. 

2  vols.    Smith,  Elder  &  Co. 
Buildbes  of  Geeat  Beitaik:  Sib  Thomas  Maitland.    By 

Walter  Frewen  Lord.    T.  Fisher  Unvpin.    63. 
The  Pupils  of  Petee  the  Geeai.    By  R.  Nisbet  Bain.    A 

Constable  &  Co.    IBs. 
The    Honoubable    James     Thouason,     Lieut.-Govebhob 

N.-W.P.  India.  By  Sir  William  Muir.   T.  4  T.  Clark.  28. 
The    Life   op   John    Nicholson.    By  Captain  Lionel  J. 

Trotter.    Joha  Murray. 
Life  and  Lbtibbs   of  Dean   Butlee.      Macmillan  &  Co. 

128.  6d. 
Chaubebs's  Bioobaphioal  Dictionaby.    Edited  by  David 

Patrick     and     Francis    Hindes    Groome.        W.    &    R. 

Chambers.    10s.  6d. 
Bokdeb  Raios  and  Riveus.    By  Robert  Borland.    Thomas 

Eraser  (Dalbeattie) 
Some   Coeeespondence  between  New  England  Colony 

AND   the    New   England   Company  in  London,  1657- 

1712,  &c.    Elliot  Stock. 
A  Child's  Histoey  of  Ibeland.    By  P.  W.  Joyce,  LL.D 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    38.  fid. 
William    Shakkspbahe  :    the    Stoey    of    His    Life    and 

Times.  By  Evan  J.  Cuthbertson.  W.  &  R.  Chambers.  Is 
Stoeiis  of  the  Nations:  Modebn  Peance,  1789. 1895.    By 

Andre  Lebon.    T.  Fisher  Unwin.    68. 
Old    Vibginia    and    Her   Neighbodes.     By  John   Fiske 

Macmillan  &  Co.    16s. 
Indian    Feontiee  Policy:    an    Histoeical  Sketch.    By 

General  Sir  John  Adye.     Smith,  Elder  &  Co.    38.  6d. 
The   Teial    of    Lord    Cochbake    befoee    Loed    Ellen- 

borocgb.    By  J.  B.  Atlay,  M.A.    Smith,  Elder  &  Co. 

18b. 

SCIENCE    AND    PHILOSOPHY. 

Various    Fragments.    By  Herbert  Spencer.    Williams  & 

Norgato.    4s. 
The  Lepidopibba  op  the  Bbitish    Islands.     By  Charles 

G.  Barrett.    Vol.  IV.    L.  Reeve  &  Co. 

POETRY,    CRITICISM,    BRLLE3    LETTRES. 
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DRAMA. 


TJNQUESTIONABLY  our  small  band 
l_J  of  practical  playwrights  has  found  a 
recruit  of  great  promise  in  Mr.  L.  N.  Parker, 
one  who  prohahh-  carrie.s  the  marshal's 
fidton  in  his  knapsack.  Mr.  Parker  has 
been  working  at  plays  for  some  years  jiast 
in  collaboration,  but  hi.s  recent  achievements 
single-handed — "  The  Vagabond  King  "  and 
"  The  Happy  Life  " — reveal  him  as  a  born 
dramatist  of  marked  originality  and  resource 
who,  unlike  the  new  school,  recognises  that 
a  play  must  be  something  more  shapely  and 
artistic  than  a  crude  slice  of  real  life.  The 
stage  has  been  suffering  of  late  years  from 
an  attack  of  realism  in  a  more  or  less 
veiled  form.  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones  and 
Mr.  Pinero  have  been  holding  up  the  mirror 
to  nature  as  it  exists  around  them,  but  their 
mirror  has  reflected  chiefly  the  turpitudes 
and  the  meannesses  of  society.  It  has  not 
caught  the  glow  of  romance  or  the  bit  of 
blue  sky  which  occasional!}'  relieves  even 
the  drab  of  Fig  Tree  Court  where  Mr.  Parker 
has  laid  the  scene  of  his  latest  story.  With 
the  prose  of  life  Mr.  Parker  has  evidently 
no  great  sympathy,  though  he  recognises 
that  it  is  the  language  of  the  masses.  We 
get  that  too  in  "The  Happy  Life";  but 
there  is  also  a  welcome  infusion  of  poetry, 
not  the  highest,  not  the  poetry  of  Shake- 
speare or  Goethe,  but,  let  us  say,  that  of 
Dickens.  The  avithor  with  whom  Mr.  Parker 
chiefly  courts  comparison  is  Mr.  R.  C.  Carton. 
They  are  not  alike,  but  they  have  much  in 
common  these  two,  and  with  the  efforts  of 
both  to  call  attention  to  the  flower  by  the 
waj'side  in  preference  to  the  weed  I  confess 
myself  much  in  sympathj\ 


"The  Happy  Life"  has  for  its  basis  a 
saj'ing  which  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
met  with  before,  but  which  Mr.  Parker  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  a  Polish  count  as  rej)re- 
senting  a  superstition  of  his  countrymen — 
namely,  that  whenever  a  man  is  too  happy 
there  comes  to  his  door  a  Figure  bringing 
the  une.xpected  gift :  "  To  the  merry,  sorrow ; 
to  the  idle,  toil ;  to  the  unambitious,  a  great 
task."  It  is  to  the  door  of  CjtH  Charteris, 
a  3'oung  American  of  easy  means,  living  in 
the  Temple  with  his  books  and  his  bric-a- 
brac,  secluded  from  all  female  society, 
that  the  Figure  of  the  legend  comes.  A 
more  unlikely  visitor  there  could  hardly  be, 
especially  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
Cyril  is  discovered ;  for  he  is  dining  his 
father  and  a  few  friends  in  his  cosy 
chambers  on  Christmas  Eve,  and  hugging 
more  closely  than  ever  liis  plan  of  life,  which 
is  to  lie  in  his  boat  in  the  backwater  watch- 
ing with  a  pitying  smile  the  misguided 
mortals  who  are  wearing  themselves  out  in 
an  effort  to  paddle  up-stream.  The  "  creepy  " 
Polish  legend  has  sent  a  tempcjrary  shudder 
through  the  company,  liut  they  laugli  it  off, 
and  the  general  opinion  is  that  if  the  Figure 
should  be  ill-advised  enougli  to  come  with 
its  unexpected  gift,  Cyril  Charteris  would 
politely  bow  it  out.  Presently  the  company 
disperse,  tliough  not  until  their  conversation 
has  placed  us  au  courant  of  the  situation. 
Among  Cyril's  friends  are  the  Polish  count 


{que  diable  fait-il  dans  cette  gaUre  ?), 
"  Jimmy,"  a  j'oung  stockbroker,  living  in 
a  shabby-genteel  lodging-house,  with  "mu- 
sical society  "  in  the  shape  of  two  young 
ladies,  with  one  of  whom  the  young  City 
man  supposes  himself  in  love,  while  to 
the  other  the  Prince,  we  learn,  pays  his 
addresses,  apparently  with  what  M.  Pail- 
leron  calls  V autre  motif.  As  a  neighbour  in 
the  Temple  Cyril  has  a  young  fellow  named 
Vivian  Pettigrew-Smith.  AVith  only  such 
indications  of  the  story  are  we  supplied 
when  the  company  retire,  leaving  Cyril  to 
his  books  and  his  self-satisfaction.  It  is  a 
.snowy  night,  and,  it  being  Christmas  Eve, 
the  Temple  is  empty.  What  about  the 
Figure  ? 


Hardly  has  Cyril  settled  down  in  his 
armchair  with  his  book  and  his  reading- 
lamp  when  a  woman's  cry  of  distress  is 
heard  on  the  dark  stairs  outside,  and,  opening 
the  door  in  alarm,  our  sybaritic  hero  discovers, 
lying  unconscious  on  the  landing,  a  beauti- 
ful girl  in  evening  dress.  The  Figure  at 
last !  With  what  gift  ?  As  a  believer  in  the 
"made"  play  Mr.  Parker  is  scrupulous, 
perhaps  too  scrupulous,  to  bring  down  his 
cm-tain  upon  a  tableau.  The  arrival  of  the 
Figure  is  the  end  of  the  first  act.  For  a 
knowledge  of  its  purpose  we  have  to  wait. 
C_yril  is  merry  enough,  idle  enough,  and 
unambitious  enough.  The  Figure  might 
bring  liim  the  remedy  for  any  one  of  the 
three  moods.  In  point  of  fact  it  brings  him 
sorrow,  toil,  and  a  great  task  all  combined, 
albeit  more  through  his  own  fault  than  that 
of  circumstances.  The  j'oung  lad}'  is  Vivian's 
sister,  who  had  made  an  appointment 
with  her  brother  to  meet  him  at  his 
chambers  and  go  to  the  theatre — an  appoint- 
ment which  this  precious  cad  has  neglected 
to  keep,  with  the  result  tliat  after  vainly 
waiting  she  has  fallen  down  the  stairs  in 
the  dark,  and  been  rescued  by  Cyril  Charteris 
in  the  manner  described.  On  Cliristmas 
morning,  after  spending  the  night  un- 
conscious in  the  armchair  in  Cyril's  rooms, 
Evelyn  is  brought  home  by  her  faithful 
cavalier  to  her  squalidly  respectable  home, 
the  genteel  lodging-house. 


What  then  ?  In  real  life  we  know  what 
would  happen.  A  few  words  of  explanation 
would  set  matters  right.  Cyril  Charteris 
would  be  thanked  for  his  courtesy,  and  if 
he  took  an  interest  in  his  protiijee,  as  he 
proljably  would,  and  cared  to  rescue  her 
once  more  from  her  depressing  surround- 
ings, he  would  ask  her  to  be  his  wife.  This 
is  not  Mr.  Parker's  way  of  doing  things. 
He  remembers  that  he  is  writing  a  play, 
and  he  forces  the  note,  needlessly  and, 
indeed,  inartistically.  Cyril  has  behaved 
like  a  gentleman,  for  so  we  are  given  to 
understand ;  but  when  he  brings  the  found- 
ling home  he  is  constrained  to  offer  her  mar- 
riage on  the  .sjiot,  in  order  to  shield  her  good 
name.  The  coujjle  do  not  love  each  other  ; 
they  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  acquainted. 
It  is  a  quixotic  proceeding,  both  that  he 
should  offer  the  girl  marriage  and  that  she 
should  accept  it.  I  cannot  help  feeling  that 
the  author's  intuition  as  a  dramatist  has 
deserted  him  here.     There  is  a  gratuitously 
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disagreeable  suggestion  in  tliis  offer  of 
marriage  under  the  circumstances.  It 
seems  to  justify  the  worst  construction  that 
Mrs.  Grundy  herself  could  place  upon  a 
perfectly  innocent  episode.  And  what 
follows  is  hardly  more  acceptable.  For 
the  marriage  having  taken  place,  the  young 
couple  come  back  from  a  three  weeks' 
honeymoon  still  strangers  to  each  other, 
each  still  believing  that  the  other  is  merely 
frigidly  polite,  whereas  thej'  are  reallj' 
passionately  in  love  with  each  other.  Is 
this  a  conceivable  state  of  things  ?  Mr. 
Parker  does  well  to  avoid  a  close  adherence 
to  realism,  but  this  is  surely  riishing  to  the 
ojiposite  extreme.  One  feels  that  the  happj' 
ending,  which  is  de  rigueur,  ought  to  have 
been  brought  about  by  some  less  violent 
means. 


Yet  there  is  a  great  deal  to  admire  in  this 
jilav.  Its  ingenuity  is  obvious — almost  too 
much  so.  Its  dialogue  is  marked  by  literary 
grace  and  sujijileness ;  its  characters  stand 
out  clearlj-.  There  is  dramatic  force  in 
that  conception  of  the  Figure  at  the  door 
bearing  its  unwelcome  gift ;  and  there  is 
a  rare  tenderness  and  sj'mpathy  in  the 
author's  handling  of  the  jiitiable  life  of 
poverty  and  sham  led  in  the  genteel 
lodging-house,  with  its  "  jiaying  guest  " 
and  its  "musical  society."  The  old  literary 
hack  reducing  masterpieces  of  fiction  to  the 
compass  of  a  penny  series,  at  thirty  shillings 
a  piece,  is  a  pathetic  figure.  Is  it  true?  It 
is  permissible  to  doubt  it,  as  one  doubts  the 
beautifid  sunsets  which  Mr.  Parker  would 
have  us  believe  to  be  an  accessory  of  life  in 
Fig  Tree  Court.  I  prefer  to  think  that  the 
jienny  masterpiece  is  the  handiwork  of  a 
bold  young  man  armed  with  a  pair  of 
scissors,  a  paste-pot,  and  a  blue  pencil. 
But  Pettigrew-Smith,  in  his  greasy  skull- 
cap and  tattered  dressing-gown,  bullied  hy 
his  illiterate  wife  and  his  aggressive  "cook- 
general,"  broken  and  subdued  in  manner 
until  a  fictitious  success  inflates  his  petty 
spirit,  is  a  striking  personality  all  the  same ; 
he  might  have  walked  straight  out  of  the 
pages  of  Dickens.  The  romance  and  the 
sordid  detail  of  life  bound  uj)  together, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  episode  derived  from 
conventional  melodrama  '  Such  is  "  The 
Happy  Life."  Needless  to  say,  the  moral 
of  the  piece  is  that  there  is  no  happy  life,  or 
that  if  there  is  it  is  other  than  CjTil  Charteris 
hadpictured  it.  Mr.  Parker  is  fortunate  in  his 
actors — Mr.  Fred.  Kerr  as  Cyril,  Miss  Doro- 
thea Baird  as  Eveh-n,  Mr.  Elwood  as  a  cynical 
and  scoundrelly  Polish  prince.  Miss  Carlota 
Nillson  as  a  j)ronounced  American  girl,  Mr. 
Beauchanip  as  a  Chicago  "hustler,"  Mr. 
Hermann  Vezin  as  the  literary  hack,  Mr. 
Scott  Buist  as  a  golden-bearded  popidar 
author,  Mr.  Sydney  Brough  as  a  budding 
stockbroker,  Miss  Frances  Ivor  as  the 
lodging  -  house  keeper,  Miss  Henrietta 
Watson  as  the  landlady's  daughter,  Mr. 
Aubrey  Fitzgerald  as  a  cad  of  the  purest — 
or  the  dirtiest — water,  and  others.  As  the 
curtain  falls  one  feels  that  Mr.  Parker  has 
narrowly  missed  achieving  a  signal  success, 
and  that  for  this  result  his  abounding  clever- 
ness is  in  part  responsible. 

J.  r.  N. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

A  Neglected  Poet — Ralph  Waldo 

Emerson. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ac.u)emy. 

Ashburton,  Devon  :  Dec.  2. 
Emerson  is  a  poet  quoted,  not  read.  Cer- 
tain couplets  or  quatrains  of  his  are  so 
familiar  to  our  English  ears  that  they  have 
become  as  it  were  household  words,  but  in 
many  instances  we  do  not  even  attribute 
them  to  their  author.  Take,  for  example, 
the  well-known  lines  from  the  "  Volun- 
taries "  (originally  intended,  some  years 
before  1873,  to  rouse  a  more  lively  protest 
against  the  slave  trade) : 

"  So  nigh  is  grandeur  to  our  dust, 
So  near  is  God  to  man, 
When  duty  whispers  low,  '  Thou  must,' 
The  youth  replies,  '  I  can.'  " 

And  again,  the  fine  stanza  from  the 
"  Sphinx,"  of  which  Wendell  Holmes 
wrote  so  humorously,  "C'est  magnifique, 
mais  ce  n'est  pas  I'amour"  : 

"  Have  I  a  lover 
Who  is  noble  and  free  ? 
I  would  he  were  nobler 
Than  to  love  me." 

And  once  more,  the  oft  misquoted  lines 
which  conclude  the  "  Dirge  "  : 

"  The  silent  organ  loudest  chants 
The  master's  requiem." 

Such  lines  as  these  are  incorporated  into 
our  language — but  how  few  of  us  have 
studied  the  poet  a  la  source.  We  are  well 
acquainted  with  Emerson  as  an  essaj-ist ; 
but  we  know  little  or  nothing  of  him  in  his 
favourite  character.  His  verse  is  un- 
doubtedh'  somewhat  rugged  and  unmatured. 
Too  literaUj' has  he  carried  out  the  injunc- 
tion he  gives  in  his  lines  on  the  poetic 
mission.  "The  bard,"  he  says,  "  shall  not 
his  brain  encumber  with  the  coil  of 
rhythm  and  number."  His  poems  make 
us  out  of  breath  as  it  were.  We  are 
perjilexed  by  the  sudden  transition  from 
one  idea  to  another  without  any  "  flowing 
speech"  to  carry  us  across.  This  is  not 
poetical— Po(!<(j  non  facH  saltum.  But  so 
rich  and  varied  are  the  thoughts  he  gives  us 
that  we  are  able  often  to  forget,  or  at  least 
forgive,  the  medium  through  which  they  are 
expressed.  More  especially  is  this  the  case 
with  regard  to  his  many  poems  on  natural 
subjects.  It  is,  above  aU,  as  a  poet  of 
nature  that  Emerson  excels.  To  him  nature 
was  everything — even  the  Deity  itself.  He 
reversed,  as  it  were,  Goethe's  famous  say- 
ing:  "Nature  conceals  God,  man  reveals 
Him.     What  need  I,"  he  writes  : 

"  What  need  I  of  book  or  Priest 
Or  Sibyl  from  the  mummied  East, 
When  every  star  is  Bethlehem  star  ?  " 

And  more  full}- : 

"  This  vault  which  glows  immense  with  light, 
Is  the  Inn  where  He  lodges  for  a  night, 
What  recks  such  traveller  if  the  bowers 
Which  bloom  and  fade  like  meadow  flowers 
A  bunch  of  fragrant  lilies  be 
On  ihe  stars  of  eternity." 

Very   delicate   indeed    are  some    of    his 
fancies : 

'■  Grass  with  green  flag  h^lf-masi,  high  "; 


"  Twilight  parks  of  beech  and  pine  "; 

or,  again,  that  line  which  Pater  himself 
could  not  disparage — 

"  Through  scented  banks  of  lilies  white  and 
gold." 

There  is  little  in  all  his  scenery  pieces 
to  remind  us  we  are  in  America,  unless  it 
be  the  constant  mention  of  the  pine-tree. 
Every  poet  has  his  favourite  tree  or  flower, 
from  Wordsworth's  "Celandine"  down- 
wards. With  Emerson,  as  probably  with 
his  antipodes  Heine,  it  was  the  rugged, 
solitary  pine.  No  one  glancing  through 
his  poems  could  fail  to  be  struck  by  the 
constant  reference  to  it.  They  occur  on 
almost  every  page — in  "  Woodnotes," 
"  Monadnoc,"  and  "May-day."  They  are 
so  characteristic  of  the  writer  that  we  are 
tempted  to  quote  a  few  of  them  : 

"  Who  leaves  the  pine-tree  leaves  his  friend  "; 
and  in  winter — 

"  Frost  had  piled 
Swift  cathedrals  in  the  wild  ; 
The  piny  hosts  were  sheeted  ghosts. 
In  the  star-lit  minster  aisled." 

Or  take  the  noble  description  of  the  fall  of 
the  patriarch  : 

"  At  intervals, 
With  sudden  roar  the  aged  pine-tree  falls  ; 
One  crash — the   death-hymn   of   the  perfect 
tree." 

Space  forbids  me  to  do  more  than  mention 
his  more  ambitious  poems — such  as  "  The 
Sphinx,"  "Compensation,"  "Merlin,"  and 
the  "  Initial  Daemonic  and  Celestial  Love." 
I  do  not  recommend  these  to  the  novice; 
indeed,  I  must  confess  that  some  parts 
of  the  last-named  i^oom  are  absolutely  incom- 
prehensible. But  "Threnody"  and  "  Ter- 
minus" want  no  initiation  to  be  understood 
and  appreciated.  Though  we  may  not 
place  Emerson  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
singers,  surely  he  can  claim  an  honourable 
place  among  minor  poets.  Not  inaptly 
from  him  comes  the  injunction  : 

"  Life  is  too  short  to  spend 
In  critic  peep  or  cynic  bark. 
Quarrel  or  reprimand ; 

'Twill  soon  be  dark. 
Up  I  mind  thine  own  aim,  and 

God-speed  the  mark  !  " 

E.    FORSTER. 


"  The  Qxteen's  English." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Academy. 

Pinner  :  Dec.  5. 
Sir, — It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Hodgson,  at 
the  end  of  bis  interesting  article,  should  fall 
foul  of  Shakespeare  to  console  Dr.  Molloy. 
He  quotes  from  a  speech  of  Lady  Macbeth, 
uttered,  no  doubt,  in  haste,  to  excuse  her 
husband's  conduct  at  the  banquet : 

"  If  you  note  him, 
Tou  shall  ofiend  him  and  extend  his  passion." 

But,  reaUy,  haste  need  not  be  pleaded  in 
excuse ;  for  Lady  Macbeth  used  the  words 
quite  correctly  according  to  the  usage — not 
of  her  own,  perhaps,  but  of  Shakespeare's 
time.  And,  moreover,  the  usage  of  that  day 
was  much  more  philosophical  than  ours  ;  for 
"will"   means    wish,    and    "shall"    means 
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only  destiny,  or  natural  effect.  If  Lady 
Macbeth  had  said  "  You  will  offend  him," 
as  a  modern  lady  would,  critical  gram- 
marians of  that  (lay  might  have  said  she 
was  imputing  to  the  company  a  desire  to  be 
offensive.  Shakespeare  was  no  more  Irish 
in  liis  idiom  than  any  of  his  contemporaries. 
Let  me  give  an  earlier  example.  The  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  who  was  certainly  not  an  Irishman, 
wi-ote  to  Cardinal  Wolsey  on  April  28,  1525, 
that  Lord  Marney  was  dying,  ' '  and  Mr.  Butts 
determined  he  should  not  live  after  five 
hours."  The  "should"  here  coupled  with  the 
still  more  awfid  "  determined  "  might  give  us 
rather  a  painful  opinion  of  Dr.  Butts  as  a 
physician ;  but  both  words  were  quite 
correctly  used.  As  regards  "shall"  and 
"  shoTild "  it  is  really  the  modern  usage 
which  requires  justification  —  or  would  do 
so  if  usage  did  not  justify  itself.  It  is 
easy  to  see  how  "will"  and  "  woidd " 
came  to  be  substituted  in  many  cases 
for  "  shall  "  and  "  should."  The  expression 
"  you  shall "  was  unpleasantly  suggestive  of 
the  meaning  "  I  will  compel  you."  So  the 
auxiliary  was  changed,  and  now  we  even 
make  use  of  such  preposterous  exjjressions 
as  "you  wUl  be  compelled"  without  even 
seeing  their  intrinsic  absurdity. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  Queen's 
English,  may  I  raise  my  own  humble  protest 
against  a  phrase  which  I  find  now  of  per- 
petual recurrence  :  "  He  made  use  of  this," 
it  is  said,  "  for  the  time  being  "  ;  or,  "It  was 
all  very  well  for  the  time  being."  What  is 
the  use  of  "being"  in  such  expressions'? 
I  understand  what  is  meant  by  "  the  Lord 
!Mayor  for  the  time  being,"  or  "  the  Prime 
Minister  for  the  time  being."  It  means 
simply  the  Lord  Mayor  or  the  Prime 
Minister  pro  tempore  existenn — who  is  (or 
holds  office)  for  the  time.  But  what  is  "the 
time  being  "  taken  by  itself — or,  at  least, 
what  is  the  use  of  the  "being  "  ?  Perhaps 
I  am  hypercritical ;  I  fear,  in  any  case,  my 
poor  word  will  have  very  little  effect ;  but 
still  (as  men  used  to  write  in  prefaces)  if 
tliose  words  of  unne  may  save  even  one 
"  being  "  from  a  vain  and  frivolous  existence 
they  will  not  have  been  written  in  vain. 
JA^[ES  Gairdner. 


Prizes  for  Authors. 
To  the  JSditor  of  the  Academy. 

London  :  Dec.  3,  1897. 
Sir, — May  I  hope  that  the  concluding 
sentences  of  your  article  on  "1897:  a 
Retrospect,"  is  an  augury  of  the  scheme 
you  intend  to  adopt  in  crowning  with  awards 
of  one  liundred  guineas  and  fifty  guineas 
two  books  published  during  this  year  y  I 
obsei-ve  that  you  divide  modem  literature 
into  three  branches — («)  the  literature  of 
commerce,  (i)  the  literature  of  knowledge, 
(f)  the  literature  of  art.  The  first  two 
branches,  as  you  say,  already  have  their 
reward,  the  one  in  tlie  cheques  of  the  agent, 
the  other  in  the  distant  beckoning  of  a  pro- 
fessorship. The  artist  ahmo  works  for 
nothing  but  the  satisfaction  of  his  own 
conscience  and  the  silent  esteem  of  those 
who  respect  art.  It  is  his  claim  I,  in  com- 
mon with  many  others,  hope  you  will  care- 
fully   consider   in   bestowing  your   awards. 


The  importance  of  your  generous  intention 
has  been  well  expressed  by  Sir  Walter  Besant 
"  The  knowledge  that  such  a  prize  is  in  the 
market  may  stimulate  young  writers  to  more 
careful  attention  to  style  and  artistic  treat- 
ment. At  any  rate,  the  person  who  takes  the 
prize  will  have  his  fortune  made  so  far  as 
that  book  is  concerned,  and  his  future  as 
well  if  he  is  strong  enough."  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  intrude  upon  your  plans ;  but 
perhaps  you  will  permit  me  to  mention  a 
few  of  this  year's  publications  that  may  be 
worthy  your  consideration  when  you  sit  in 
council. 

The  Essay  on  Burns,  by  W.  E.  Henley. 
Style,  by  Walter  Raleigh. 

Essays  in.  Two  Literatures,  by  Arthur  Symons. 
Captains  Courageous,  by  Budyard  Kipling. 
Admirals  Ail,  by  H.  Newbolt. 
The  Earth-Breath,  by  "A.  E." 
The  Skipper's  Wooing,  by  W.  W.  Jacobs. 
The  King  with  Two  Facs,  by  M.  E.  Coleridge. 
The   Silver  Fox,   by  Martin   Ross   aud  E.  (E. 
Somerville. 

A  Veteran  Critic. 


Mr.     Phillips's    New    Poems. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Academy. 

Ashford:  Dec.  6,  1897. 
Sir, — May  I  correct  a  slight  mistake  in 
your  very  kind  announcement  of  my  new 
book  ?  You  say  that  the  volume  will 
contain  all  my  work  to  the  present  time. 
This  is  not  so,  as  neither  my  contributions 
to  "  Primavera "  nor  the  long  poem 
"Eremus"  will  be  included.  In  "Some 
Younger  Eeputations  "  I  also  notice  a  slight 
misprint.     The  line  printed  : 

"  She  is  not  happy  !     It  was  morn," 
should  read  : 

"  She  is  not  happy  !     It  was  noon." 

Stephen  Phillips. 


BOOK  EEVIEWS  EEVIEWED. 

A  chorus  of  praise  has  greeted 

"^"^"nd"'^"'  Mr.   Newbolt's    booklet  of    pa- 
other  verses."  tri otic  verses.   Here  is  "  Drake's 
Henry  N^ewboit.  Drum,"  of  which  the  Chroniele 
says:   "This  poem  strikes  the 
key-note  of  all  the  rest." 

"Drake's  Drum. 

"Drake  he  was  a  Devon  man,  an'  nded  the 
Devon  seas, 
(Capten,  art  tha  sleepin'  there  below  ?), 
Rovin'  tho'  his  death  fell,  he  went  \ri'  heart 
at  ease, 
An'   dreamin'    arl   the   time   o'    Plymouth 
Hoe. 
'  Take  my  drum  to  England,  hang  et  by  the 
shore, 
Strike  et  when  your  powder's  runnin'  low  ; 
If  the  Dons  sight  Devon,  I'll  quit  the  port  o' 
Heaven, 
Au'    drum   them   up   tho   Channel    as   we 
drummed  them  long  ago.' 

Drake  he's  in  his  hammock  an'   a  thousand 
mile  away, 
(Capten,  art  tha  sleepin'  th(-re  below  ?) 
Slung  atween  the  round  shot  in  Nombre  Dies 
Bay, 
An'  dreamin'  arl  the  time  o'  Plymouth  Hoe. 


Yarnder   lumes   the   island,  yamder   lie   the 
ships. 
Wi'  sailor  lads  a-dancin'  heel-an'-tos. 
An'  the  shore-lights  flashin',  an'  the  night- 
tide  dashin', 
He  sees  et  arl  so  plainly  as  he  saw  et  long 
ago. 

Drake  lies  in  his  hammock  till  the    great 
Armadas  come, 
(Capten,  art  tha  sleepin'  there  below  ?) 
Slung   atween  the  round  shot,    listenin'  for 
the  drum, 
An'  dreamin'  arl  the  time  o'  Plymouth  Hoe. 
Call  bim  on  the  deep  st-a,  call  him  up  the 
Sound, 
Call  him  when  ye  sail  to  meet  the  foe  ; 
Where  the  old  trade's  plyin'  an'  the  old  flag 
flyin', 
They  shall  find  him  ware  an'  waldng',  as 
they  found  him  h^ng  ago." 

On  this  stirring  ballad  the  Chronicle  makes 
the  following  comments : 

"  In  the  opening  line  the  theme  is  quietly, 
simply  announced  :  '  Drake  he  was  a  Devon 
man,  an'  ruled  the  Devon  seas ' ;  aud  then  the 
legend  which  inspires  the  singer  is  rapidly 
indicated,  with  the  racy  and  half-comic,  yet 
thrilling,  close : 

'  If  the  Dons  sight  Devon,  I'U  quit  the  port  o' 
Heaven, 
An'    drum    them    up    the    Channel    as    we 
drummed  them  long  ago.' 

The  second  stanza  heightens  the  emotion,  and 
fixes  the  local  colour.  What  admirable  lines, 
both  iu  sound  and  suggestion,  are  :  '  Slung 
atween  the  round  shot,  in  Nombre  Dios  Bay,' 
and  '  Wi'  sailor  lads  a-dancin'  heel-an'-toe  ! ' 
How  finely  the  resonant  Spanish  words  ring 
out  in  the  former  !  And  how  perfect  is  the 
eifect,  at  once  rhythmical  and  pictorial,  of  the 
latter  !  But  the  chief  merit  of  this  stanza  lies 
in  its  relation  to  the  next,  in  which  its  opening 
fines,  with  an  art  that  partakes  of  inspiration, 
are  half-repeated,  half-transfigured  : 

'  Drake  lies    in    his    hammock — till  the  great 
Armadas  come  .  .   . 
Slung  atween  the  round  shot — listenin'  for  the 
drum.' 
Truly,    we   owe   a  caudle    to   Saint   James    of 
Compostella  for  the  gift  of  the  word  '  Armada,' 
as  glorious  in  souud  as  in  associations  ;  and  no 
poet  has  made  finer  use  of  it  than  Mr.  Newbolt 
in  this  verse.     If  we  should  fall  beneath  our 
former  selves  '  when  the  great  Armadas  come,' 
it  win  not  be  for  want  of  a  singer  to  pipe  us  to 
quarters." 

The  Westminster  Gazette  says  of  the  piece : 

"In  no  form  of  ver.se,  on  a  hasty  glance,  is 
it  easier  to  be  deceived  by  counterfeit  than  in 
the  ballad.  It  may  have  the  form  and  the 
swing,  be  perfect  in  every  trick  of  its  externals, 
and  yet  lack  tho  heart,  without  which  it  is  as  a 
tinkling  cymbal.  Here  we  have  excellent  foriu 
and  genuine  feeling,  aud  none  of  the  violence 
by  which  some  modern  balhi'l-mongers  attempt 
to  impose  themselves  on  the  pubHc." 

It  was  in  the  St.  James's  Gazette  that 
"  Drake's  Drum "  first  appeared,  and  the 
St.  James's  reviewer  now  describes  it  as 
"  one  of  the  most  genuinely  inspired  pieces 
of  contemporary  patriotic  verse." 

The  Spectator,  always  a  keen  critic  of 
verse,  welcomes  Mr.  Newbolt's  songs  as 
evidence  that  ballad-writing  is  not  dead 
among  us — for  "there  is  no  surer  sign  of 
a  tendency  towards  ossification  in  literature 
than  the  inability  of  the  poets  to  produce  a 
good  ballad." 
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"Byeways."  Mr.  EoBERT  HiCHENs's  book 

„  ,    .  ?7  ,,         of  short  stories  has  interested 

Robert  Hichens.     ,i  ...  ,  •,.■,• 

the  critics  and  secured  their 
qualified  praise.  The  Saturdaij  Reviewed 
critic  has  some  remarks  on  Mr.  Hichens's 
stories  generally  which  he  thinks  are  never 
satisfactory  reading  because  "  the  striving 
to  be  clever  is  always  too  painfully  evident 
.  .  .  and  the  worst  of  it  is  that  he  is  never 
quite  successfid."  Eef  erring  particularly  to 
Byeways,  this  critic  says  : 

"  lu  the  first  story  of  this  coUectiou  of  short 
stories,  for  instance,  he  strives  in  vain  to  give 
us  a  new  version  of  the  serpent-woman  fable, 
brought  up  to  date.  But  he  fails  utterly  to 
coui-iuce  us  that  the  three  suakes  the  charmer 
in  the  Sahara  carries  on  his  person  are  three 
women  transformed.  Through  many  pages  of 
the  seveuty-seven  which  the  story  occupies  he 
attempts  to  explain  to  us  the  serpentine  nature  of 
Claire  Duvigce,  the  great  actress,  but  he  never 
succeeds  in  striking  quite  the  right  note  or  quite 
the  right  phrase.  She  remains  a  woman  to  the 
end,  and  we  utterly  refuse  to  beheve  that  she  is 
turned  into  a  snake.  There  is  no  need  to  com- 
pare her  e  "en  with  the  Lajnia  of  Keats ;  the 
simply  told  mediiBval  fable  of  Meliisine  is 
infinitely  more  convincing." 

The  Saturday  Review  is  best  pleased  with 
Mr.  Hichens  when  he  is  evolving  Society 
comedy,  and  selects  "  The  Boudoir  Boy,"  in 
which  a  decadent  youth  is  portrayed,  as  the 
best  of  these  stories. 

The  Daily  Tehyraph  also  likes  Mr.  Hichens 
best  when  he  is  writing  with  a  straight- 
forward intention  to  draw  character : 

"  His  own  preference  is  evidently  for  motifs 
of  the  supernatural,  or  at  least  the  fantastic, 
kind,  but  he  is  not  content  to  be  thoroughly 
mediiBval  or  thoroughly  modern,  and  his 
attempt  to  mix  the  two — to  translate,  for  in- 
stance, the  old  superstition  of  effigy-burning 
into  the  terms  of  modem  psychology — pro- 
duces a  resiilt  which  is  neither  consistent  nor 
convincing.  .  .  "We  like  Mr.  Hichens  much 
better  when  he  descends  from  his  high  horse 
and  talks  like  an  ordinary  mortal.  The  story 
called  A  Boudoir  Boy  evinces  a  refreshing  sense 
of  humour." 

The  Scotsman  says  vaguely  that  these  stories 
are  "  characteristic  of  the  better  side  of  Mr. 
Hichens's  work."  Tha  Manchester  Guardian'' s 
critic  compares  Mr.  Hichens's  talent  for  deal- 
ing with  the  supernatural  unfavourably  with 
Hawthorne's,  and  concludes  with  anotlier 
comparison  which  may  surprise  Mr.  Hichens : 
■'  Mr.  Hichens  reminds  us  in  some  respects 
of  Miss  Corelli.  His  imagination  is  not  so 
extensive,  but  it  is  of  the  same  order,  and  he 
exhibits  the  same  want  of  restraint,  the  same 
exaggeration  of  fancy  and  language  that  dis- 
tinguishes that  writer.  He  should  learu  that 
effticts  which  are  oidy  suggested  are  the  most 
effective,  and  that  exaggeration  of  description 
or  language  drives  the  reader  into  revolt." 
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reference  this  well-known  catalogue  affords,  as  it  is  not  only 
the  names  of  books  which  are  furnished  in  these  pages,  but 
also  the  dates  of  publication,  an  indication  of  the  size,  and 
the  name  of  the  publisher.  The  principal  works  imported 
from  the  United  States  of  America  are  also  included  in  this 
admirable  volume."— Z^ai^y  Telegraph. 

'•  '  The  English  Catalogue  of  Books '  is  known  and  appre- 
ciated by  librarians  and  those  engaged  in  literary  research 
wherever  English  books  are  used,  and  the  new  volume  of 
the  work  is  sure  of  a  wide  and  hearty  welcome."— Scotsman. 

"To  say  that  it  is  indispensable  to  whole  classes  and 
interests  is  mere  commonplace.    It  is  in  its  class  the  most 

useful  of  records The  entire  work  is,  indeed,  a  preciooia 

record"— Notes  and  Queries. 

London  : 

SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  COMPANY,  Ltd., 

St.  DuzLBtan's  Houae,  Fetter  L&ne,  Fleet  Street,  E.G. 
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MR.     T.     FISHER     UNWIN'S 

SELECTED   LIST   OF    BOOKS    SUITABLE    FOE   CHRISTMAS   PRESENTS. 


THE  FINE  ART  BOOK  OF  THE  SEASON. 

THE  WORK  of  CHARLES   KEENE     With  Introduction 

ami  Comments  by  JOSEPH  PENKELL,  and  a  Bibliography  of  Selected  Works  by 
W    H  CHESSON.   Contains  over  130  Illnstrations,  many  of  which  hp—  """'r  i>»f"™ 
been  printed.     In  imperial -tto,  buckram  binding,  £3  139.  Od.  net     '<' 
limited  to  15  copies,  in  superior  binding,  containmg 
Keene,  and  a  duplicate  set  of  the  Pictures     " 
416  156.  net.  

EDITED  BY  GEORGE  BIRKBECK  HILL,  D.C.I,.  ,  ,  .  -, 

LETTERS  of  DANTE  GABRIEL  ROSSETTI  to  WILLIAM 

ALLINGHAM,    1854-1870.     Illustrated   mth  Photogravures     and   other    Pictures. 
Cloth,  12s 


ever  before 

Edition, 

Original  Drawing  by  Charles 

India  Paper,  in  a  portfolio,  price 


THE 


A    NEW    NOVEL. 

SCHOOL     FOR     SAINTS. 

By    JO  UK    OLIVER    HOB  BBS. 

,'reen  cloth,  gilt  top,   6s. 


In 


FIRST  REVIEWS. 

W  L  CocBTHiT  in  the  DAILY  TELEGRAPH.-"  '  The  School  for  Saints '  leaves  all 
earlier  sketches  and  skeletons  behind.  There  is  no  longer  the  facile  capacity  for  imitation, 
but  the  work  of  an  artist  assured  of  her  powers The  maturer  thought,  the  better  con- 
struction, the  rounded  perfection  of  the  new  volume." 

T.  P.  O'CoNHOK  in  the  WEEKLY  SUN.-" l-a  vigour,  truthfulness,  and  picturesque- 
ness  the  book  is  tar  and  away  beyond  anything  John  Oliver  Hohbes  has  yet  done.   It  is  a  new 
OTHER  WORKS  BY  DR.  BERKBECK  HILL.  I  departure  that  advance.H  to  a  higher  rank  one  of  the  truly  original  writers  of  our  times. 

TVLKS    ABOUT    AUTOGRAPHS.     With    |    WRITERS    and    READERS:   Educational  |      '^he  I'.47ir  iV.BW'S.—"  In  her  new  book  the  author  strikes  a  higher  note  than  she  has 


Portraits  and  Facsimiles.    Cloth,  128. 


Essays.    Cloth,  5s. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "LIFE  IN  THE  TUILERIES." 

THE    STORY  of  MARIE   ANTOINETTE.      By  Anna  L 

BICKNELL.    Illustrated,  cloth,  12s. 

THE  PRIVATE  PAPERS  of  WILLIAM  WILBERFORCE 

Collected   and  Edited,  with  a   Preface,  by  Mrs.  WILBERFORCE,  of  Lavington 
Phologravure  and  other  Illustrations,  cloth,  12s. 


yet  touched  ....  The  story,  by  its  sadness,  its  romance,  its  analjtical  and  yet  emotional 
treatment  of  character,  its  abounding  wit,  captivates  the  reader's  attention  and  holds  it  to 
the  end,"  .  ,         ,    ,      .         -        , 

The  STANDARD.— ""^h^n  all  is  said  we have  a  serious  and  masterly  piece  of  work 

to  be  grateful  for— the  elaborate  portrait  of  a  very  noble  soul  undergoing  the  discipline  of 
its  '  blank  misgivings'  in  the  stress  of  the  world's  hard  knocks.  '  The  School  for  Saints 
is  an  impressive  performance."  . 

The  SPJE;.iA'.EiJ.—"  Since  'Lothair'  there  has  been  no  such  vivid  reminder  ot  the 
per.sonality  ot  Disraeli  in  literature  as  the  story  which  Mrs.  Craigie  caUs  '  The  School  for 

Saints.' We  can  cordially  congratulate  the  author  on  the   use    she   has  made  ot  a 

personality  so^asily  misunderstood j.nd  caricatured  as  Dizzy's." 


■The   WESTMINSTER   GAZETTE.—"  It  is  greatly  daring,  and  in  detail  it  is  un- 

TtJ-Ii'    TTl?l?o«/l    T'li'TTFRS    nf  MP    F-NDYMION    PORTER     denlably  well  written.    It  introduces  Disraeli Here  the  author  succeeds,  and  her  success 

TH£i    IiiJ*J!i  ana    ljj!iill!il(.0    OI    IYIK,.  XinUXlUlwn    *  ""'■^^"'>  >  is  in  a  sense,  a  criticism  of  the  book His  portrait  is  credible  and  extremely  skilful.  It  is  no 

sometime  Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber  to  King  Charles  the  First.    By  DOROTHEA    ^^^^j,  ^^^^  j^  ^^^.^  caught  the  idea  of  him  in  a  manner  which  is  artistic  and  interesituig. 
TOWNSHEN  D.    Photogravure  and  other  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  12s.  i        .pj^^   Jf'ORLD.—"  The  long  episode  of  the  Carlist  campaign,  in  which  a  finely  conceived 

—  portrait  of  General  Prim  is  perhaps  the  most  noticeable  feature,  is  treated  with  a  freshness 

RRFFfiE    in    the    NINETEENTH    CENTURY:    a    Record    of   that  is  an  her  own.    The  character  of  her  hero is  an  interesting  and  attractive  study  ot 

un>xjuvjj    iii    Kiiv    X1XJ.1U  ^     _        » I  conflicting  tendencies."  „i  „  i,„i,i= 

The  WEEKLY  REGISTER.— "li  is  now  more  than  ever  the  novelist  who  hods 

hearts,  and  that  is  why  we  congratulate  Jlrs.  Craigie not  on  her  brilliant  talent  only, 

but  on  the  purpose  to  which  it  has  been  put."  .      ,  .  ,     ,  ,,,         ,,         ,  ,  „  h»=t 

The  .S'C'Or.S'Jt/AiV.—"  There  is  in  the  story  much  which  shows  the  author  at  hw  Dest, 

BV    Frank      Horridge.  ;  and  brings  out  her  wide  culture  and  her  skill  m  dissecting  the  emotions. '  , 

'       The  GLOBE.—"  Among  her  minor  sketches  are  some  which  show  an  alluring  keen- 
ness of  perception  translated  into  piquant  phraseology."  ,    ,  .  ,    „  c  ,, 
The  MANCHESTER  G  UARDIAN.—"  It  is  rich  in  characters,  of  which  all  arc  carefully 

drawn,  and  some  are  the  creations  of  genius.    Brigit is  a  giri  with  all  the  charm  ot  a 

I  woman,  added  to  the  spirit  and  pluck  of  a  man  ;  and  Lady  Fitz-Rewes  and  the  Countess 
des  Escas  are  clever  studies  of  two  very  different  types  of  womanhood.  ^    ■   ,     , 

The  GRAPHIC.—"  One  ot  the  most  daring  acts  ot  the  authoress  has  been  to  introduce 

Disraeli  as  a  prominent  character,  but  the  manner  in  which  this  is  doue  fully  justifaes  the 

act.  and  the  conversation  between  the  great  statesman  and  his  young  political  prutege  are 

g  the  most  notable  parts  of  a  very  striking  ' — ^        'Tho  srhoni  fm- Saints    takes 


"  New  Greece,"  &c.    Map,  and  24  Illustrations,  cloth,  10s.  6d 
THE  GREAT  MEN  OF  ITALY. 

LIVES    of    GREAT    ITALIANS. 

8  Illustrations,  cloth,  7s.  Od. 

MASTERS  of  MEDICINE.     Edited  by  Ernest  Hart,  D.O.L. 

A  Kcrics  of  Popular  Studies  ot  the  Lives  of  Eminent  Medical  Men  for  professional 
iiud  coneiiil  readers.    Each  witli  Photogravure  Frontispiece,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 
Vol.  1.  JOH.X  HUNTER,    Surgeon.  I    Vol.  3.  SIR  JAMES  Y.  SIMPSON   and 

Vol.  2.   WILLIAM    HARVEY,   and   the  Chloroform  {Shortly). 

Ciiculation  of  tbe  Blood.  1 

Other  volumes  in  preparation.     Prospectus  ot  the  series  post  free. 


BUILDERS   of   GREATER    BRITAIN.     Edited  by  H.  F. 

WILSON.    A  .set  of  10  volumes,  each  with  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  Maps. 
Clolh,  OS.  each. 

Now  ready. 

1.  SIR  WALTER  RALEGH.    By  MiHTilf  A.  S.  Hime. 

2.  SIR  THOMAS  MAITLAND.    By  Waiter  Feewek  Loed. 

IN  PREPARATION.— John  Cabot  and  his  Sons;  Lord  Clive  ;  Edward  Gibton  Wake- 
field ;  Rajah  Brooke  ;  Admiral  Philip ;  Sir  Stamford  Raflies.  Prospectus  post  free  to  any 
address  on  application.  

THE  CHILDREN'S  STUDY.    Cloth,  gilt  top,  with  Photo- 

gravure  Frontispiece,  2s.  6d.  each. 

Seven  Volumes  now  ready  ; — 
ROME.    By  Maby  Foiin. 
IRELAND.    Edited  by  BiEiiv  O'Bkiek. 
ENGLAND.    By  Fkabces  E.  Cooee. 
GERMANY.     By  K»te  FHEiLiGiiArn  Kuoekee. 
OLD  TALES  from  GREECE.    By  Alice  Ziumeks. 
FRANCE.    By  Maky  Rowsei.l. 
SCOTLAND.    By  Mrs.  Oliphani. 


amuu    LUC  liiuou  ^^^^...^  1....™  „.  ..  ,~..j  ~ o  book 'The  School  tor  Saints'  takes  its 

author  fiTOn"among 'the  mere" women  writers  and  places  her  among  the  masters  of  fiction." 

FISHER    UNWIN'S    GREEN    CLOTH    LIBRARY. 
Price  6s.  each. 


MY   LONG   LIFE. 


!   Kll 


By  Mary  Cowden-Clarke.     4  Photo- 
id  1  Collotypes.    Cheap  Edition.    Cloth  gilt,  3b.  6d. 

BY  REV.  CANON  JESSOPP,  D.D.      In  uniform  binding, 

limp  cloth,  silk  sewn,  38.  6d. 
ARCADY:  For  Belter,  for  Worse.    Fourth    I    THE    COMING    of    the    FRIARS.      Sixth! 
Edition.  Edition.  I 

RANDOM      ROAMING.      With     Portrait.        STUDIES      by     a     RECLUSE.       Second 

Second  Edition.  I  Edition. 

THE  TRIALS  of  a  COUNTRY  PARSON.    Third  Edition. 

Also, 
FRIVOLA.    Clolh,  3s.  (kl.  I    SIMON   RYAN,  the  PEIERITE.     Paper, 

I  Is. ;  cloth,  2s. 

BY  MARTIN  A.  S.  HUMK 

THE   COURT.SHIPS   ot  QUEEN    ELIZA-    I    THE     YEAR     AFTER     the     ARMADA. 
BKTII.    Portrait.    Fourth  Edition.  1  Second  Edition.    Illustrated. 

Each  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  128. 


John  Oliver  Hobbes. 

Lord  Ernest  Hamilton. 

Dr.  Weir  Mitchell. 

Benjamin  Swift. 

George  Bartram. 

Amelia  E.  Barr. 

S.  R.  Crockett. 

Robert  Buchanan. 

Joseph  Conrad. 

Joseph  Conrad. 

Louis  Becke  and  W.  Jeflfery. 

Louis  Becke. 

John  Oliver  Hobbes. 

S,  R.  Crockett. 

S.  R.  Crockett. 

Benjamin  Swift. 

S.  R.  Crockett. 

J.  T.  Bealby. 

John  Oliver  Hobbes. 

Olive  Schreiner. 

Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford. 


The  School  for  Saiuts. 

Outlaws  of  the  Marches. 

Hugh  Wynne. 

The  Tormentor. 

The  People  of  Clopton. 

Prisoner.?  of  Conscience. 

The  Gray  Man. 

Effie  Hetherington. 

An  Outcast  of  the  Islands. 

Almayer's  Folly. 

A  First  Flout  Family. 

Tlie  Ebbing  of  the  Tide. 

Tales  of  J.  0.  Hobbes. 

The  Stickit  Minister. 

The  Raiders. 

Nancy  Noon. 

The  Lilac  Sunbonnet. 

A  Daughter  of  the  Fen. 

The  Herb  Moon. 

Trooper  Peter  Halket. 

Mrs.  Keith's  Crime. 


By 
By 


BY  J.  J.  JUSSERAND. 

A  I.ITKRARY  Hl.S  TOR  V  of  the  ENGLISH 
I'KOPLE,  to  the  Renaissance.  Front. 
128.  ed.  net. 

I'lKRS    J'LOWMAN.     Illusti-ated.     Cloth, 


KING'S    LIFE. 


ENGLISH     ESSAYS    from    a    FRENCH 

PEN.     Illiist.    Cloth,  7s.  6d. 
ENGLISH    WAYFARING     LIFE    in    the 

MIDDLE  AGES.    Ulust.    Fifth  Edition. 

Cloth,  78.  6d. 
THE   ENGLISH    NOVEL  in  the  TIME  of 

SHAKESPEARE.     Second  Edition. 

Illnat.     Cloth,  7h.  6d. 


THOSE    DREADFUL    TWINS :    Middy  and  Bosun. 

THEMSELVES.     Second  Edition.    Illustrated.    Cloth,  3s.  Od. 

LIZA  of  LAMBETH.    A  Tale  of  London  Slum  Life 

W.  SOMERSET  MAUGHAM.    Second  Edition.    Cloth,  3s.  Cd. 

AN  ALTRUIST.    By  Ouida.     Cloth,  gilt,  2s.  6d. 

By  Louis  Becke 


WILD    LIFE    in    SOUTHERN    SEAS. 

Second  Edition.     Cloth  gill,  Ss^ 

THIRD  YEAR  OF  PUBLICATION. 

GOOD  READING  :  being  Extracts,  complete  in  themselves, 

1  selected  by  their  authors,  from  many  works.    This  book  is  fmbellisbed  with  about 

40  Portraits  and  Autographs  of  the  Authors  represented  in  the  work.    Id  long  «vo, 
paper  covers,  price  Is. ;  or  in  cloth,  price  2s. 


A  List  of  Mp.  T.  Fisher  Unwin's  Recent  Publications  will  be  sent  post  free  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  card. 
London:  T.   FISHER  UNWIN,   P^nioster   Square,  E.G.  
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THE   ACADEMY. 

A     WEEKLY    REVIEW    OF    LITERATURE,     SCIENCE,     AND    APxT. 


No.  1337. — New  Series. 


SATURDAY,    DECEMBER    18,    1897. 


Price  Zd. 
[Reghtered  as  a  Newspaper.'] 


CATALOGUES. 


SOTHERAN'S     PRICE     CURRENT    of 
LITERATUKE, 
No.  570,   just    published,   for  DECEMBER,   coutaios  the   usual 
eelectioD  of  Good  Books  and  important  Seta. 

Post  free  from  Henbv  Sotueran  &  Co.,  Booksellers.  140.  Strand,  W.C; 
or  37.  Piccadilly,  W. 

CATALOGUE  of  the  FIRST  EXHIBITION  of 
AKTISTIC  BOOKBINDING  liy  WOJIEN.  with  Preface  by 
CURZOX  EYRE.  Cover  on  Japanese  Paper,  Hand-Coloured  Frontis- 
piece and  6  Facsimiles,  now  ready  Is.  Id.  post  free.— Kahslake  &  Co., 
61.  Charing  Cross  Road.  W.C. 

BOOKS  for  PRESENTS  at  DISCOUNT  PRICES. 
-SPECIAL  CATALOGUE  of  NEW  and  RECENT  BOOKS, 
just  ready,  post  free  on  receipt  of  address.— A.  k  F.  Dcnnv,  Discount 
Bioksellers,  304,  Strand,  W.C,  and  32,  Cliaring  Cross,  London,  8.W. 

NEW  BOOKS  for  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS.— 
A  CATALOGUE  of  140  pages  of  all  the  Best  NEW  BOOKS, 
offered  at  Discount  Prices,  sent  on  application  to  Trdslove  k  Hanson, 
143,  Oxford  Street,  W  ,  and  6b,  Sloane  Street,  S.W. 

"puTTER'S  BOOK  CATALOGUE  on  General 
J-  Literature  (No.  118,  for  DECEMBER),  at  reduced  prices,  post 
free.  Sporting  Works  purchased.  — Williau  Potteb,  30,  Exchange 
Street  East  Liverpool. 


WTHACKER         &         CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
MSS.  (Tyiie-written)  considered  for  Publication.       [Established  1819. 
A  large  ClinnUU  in  all  parts  of  the  East. 
2.  Creed  Lane,  London.  E.G. ;  and  at  Calcutta  and  Simla. 


F 


W 


OREIGN     BOOKS     and     PERIODICALS 

promptly  supplied  on  moderate  terms. 

CATALOGUES  on  application. 

DULAU    4    CO.,    37.    SOHO    SQUARE. 

ILLIAMS        &        NORGATE, 

IMPORTERS  OF  FOREIGN  BOOKS, 
Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  20,  South  Frederick  Street, 
Edinburgh,  and  7,  Broad  Street,  Oxford. 
CATALOGUES  post  free  on  application. 


TH.  WOHLLEBEN, 

FOREIGN  BOOKSELLER, 
i\  Great  Russell  Street  (Opposite  the  British  MuseumJ, 
Supplies  all  Foreign  Books  and  Periodicals  at  the  most  moderate 
prices. 
CATALOGUES  on  application. 

AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

GP.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  and 
BOOKSELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street.  New 
York,  and  21,  BEDFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.  desire  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities 
presented  by  their  Branch  House  in  London  for  filling,  on  the  most 
favourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD  PUBLICA- 
TIONS and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS  — 
CATALOGUES  sent  on  application. 

MR.  MOSHER'S  New  and  Complete  Descriptive 
LIST  OF  BOOKS  is  Now  Ready.  It  is  issued  in  narrow  8vo, 
with  Facsimile  Titles  in  Red  and  Black,  done  up  in  French  hand- 
made paper  wrappers,  with  original  cover  design.  Those  who  have 
yet  to  sea  these  Editions  published  by  Mr.  Mosuer  should  favour 
him  with  their  names  that  the  new  List  may  be  mailed  them, 
post  paid, 

THOMAS     B.    MOSHER, 

4.5,  E.\ckasoe  Street,  Portland,  Maine,  United  States. 


IMP0RTANT.-PRINTIN8  AND  PUBLISHING. 

NEWSPAPERS,  MAGAZINES,  BOOKS,  Ac- 
king.  SELL  *  RAILTON,  Limited,  high-class  Printers 
aud  Publishers,  12,  Gough  Square,  4,  Bolt  Court.  Fleet  Street.  E.G., 
iiave  specially-huilt  Roury  and  other  fast  Machines  for  printing 
Illustrated  or  other  Publications  and  specially-built  Machinesforfast 
folding  and  covering  8, 16,  24,  or  32-page  Jouruals  at  one  operation. 
Advice  and  assistance  given  to  anyone  wishing  to 


Facilities  upon  the  premises  for  Editorial  Offices,  free.    Advertising 
and  Publiching  Departments  conducted. 

Telephone 65121.    Telegraph  "Africanism.  London." 

'■pHE    AUTHOR'S     HAIRLESS     PAPER -PAD. 
X.      (The  LEADENHALL  PRESS,  Ltd.,  50,  Leadeuhall  Street, 
London,  E.C.Il 
Contains  hairless  paper,  over  which  the  pen  slips  with    perfect 
freedom.    Sixpence  each.    .5s.  per  doien.  ruled  or  plain. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTION  of  GREAT   BRITAIN, 
Albemarle  Street,  Piccadilly,  W. 

LECTURE  ARRANGEMENTS  BEFORE  EASTER.  Isss. 
Lectcre   Hodr,  3  o'clock  p.m. 

CHRISTMAS  LECTURES. 
Professor  OLIVER   LODGE,    D.Sc,    LL.D..    F  R.S..  Professor  of 
University  College.  Liverpool.— SIX  LECTURES  (.idapted 

INCIPLES  of  th     

V),  Dec.  30.  1807  ; 


Professor  E.  RAY  LANKESTER,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.-ELEVEN 


of  Chemistry,  R,I.— 'tiIr£e  LECTURi;S  on  "THE  HALOGEN 
GROUP  of  ELEMENTS."  OnTuuusDAVs,  Jan.  20,  27,  Feb.  3.  Haif- 
a-Guinea. 

JEAN  PAUL  RICHTER,  Esq.,  Ph.D..  M.R.L-THREE  LEC- 
TURES on  "SOMB  ITALIAN  PICTURES  at  the  NATIONAL 
GALLERY."    On  Thcrsdavs,  Feb,  10,  17,  21.    Ualf-a-Guinea. 

Professor  J.  A.  FLEMING,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.,  M.R.t.,  Professor  of 
Electrical  Engineering  m  Uuiyereily  College,  London.— FIVE  LEG- 


Professor  PATRICK  GEDDES,  F.R.SE.,  Professor  of  Botany, 
University  C!ollege,  Dundce.-THREE  LECTUKES  on  "CYPRUS;" 
On  Saturdays,  Jan.  22,  2y,  Feb.  5.     llalf-a-Guinei. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  HADOW,  Esq..  M.A.,  B.Mus.,  Fellow  of 
Worcester  College,  Uxford.—THREE  LECTURES  ou  "  THE  STRUC- 
TURE of  INSTKtlMENTAL  MUSIC"  (with  Musical  lUnstratlous). 
On  S.VII  UDAVS.  Feb.  12. 19,  26.     Half-a-Guinea. 

THREE   LECTURES   on   Satcrdavs,    March  5,  12,  19.     Half-a 

LIONEL  CUST,  Esq..  MA,  F.S.A..  Director  of  the  National  Por- 
trait Gallery.-T  WO  LECTURES  on  "  PORTRAITS  as  HISTORICAL 
DOCUMENTS";  "  PORTRAirS  as  MONUMENT.S."    On  S.itukoavs, 
M.irch  26,  April  2.    Half  a-Gumea. 
Subscription  (to  Non-Members)  to  all  Courses  of  Lectures  (extending 

—  '"--■-' *-  Midsummer),  Two  Guineas.     Tickets  issued  daily 

^r  sent  .by  post  ou  receipt  of  Cheque  or  Poat-Ofiice 


from  Christmas 
at  the  Institution. 

Members  may  purchase  not  less  than  Th 


Single  Lecture  Tickets, 


available  for  any  Afternoon  Lecture,  for  Half-a-Guinea, 

The  FRIDAY  EVENING  MEETINGS  will  begin  on  Jandarv  21st, 
at  11  p.m.,  when  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  J  OHN  LUBBOCK,  Bart,  M.P., 
will  give  a  Discourse  on  "  BUDS  and  STIPULES "  Succeeding 
Discourses  will  proltably  be  given  by  Professor  G.  LLOYD  MORGAN, 


Mr-  ALAN 
STONE,  Prof. 
THORPE,  M 


ASll'BEM,  swiNTON,  Dr.  JOHN  HALL  GLAD- 
h.  Captain  ABNEY,  Professor  T.  E 
IllJU.  the  Very  Rev.  Tlie  DEAN  of 


CANTERBDKV.  li   i 

meetings  Membir^    iii.  _         __    _      „      

Hon.  LORD  R.VYLtlbU  ii  ill  deliver  Lectures  after  Eastci 


the  Lectures,  to  the  Friday  Evening  Meetings,  and  to  the  Library  arid 
Reading  Rooms ;  and  tlieir  Families  are  admitted  to  the  Lectures  at  a 
reduced  charge.  Payment ;  First  Year,  Ten  Guineis  ;  afterwards. 
Five  Guineas  a  year ;  or  a  composition  of  Sixty  Guineas. 


u 


NIVERSITY 


WALES. 


MATRICULATION    EXAMINvVTION,    1898. 
The  UNIVERSITY   COURT    will  shortly  APPOINT  MATRICU- 
LATION EXAMINERS  as  follows  :- 

In  the  subjects  of  English  Language  and  the  History  of  Eoglaml 


)  {One  Examiner), 


Botany  (One  Examiner). 
Particulars  will  be  given  by  the  Registrar  of  the  University,  Town 
"1  Chambers,  Newport,  Mou.,  tn  whnm    / — 1;--*^^ —   __      .  . 
r before  JAN UAR\  19th.  II 


Hall  Chambers,  Newport,  Mou..  to  whom  Applications  must  be  sent 


U 


NIVERSITY     COLLEGE,     LONDON. 


QUAIN'  PROFESSORSHIP  OF  PHYSICS. 
Tlus  CHAIR  h-tII  \y-  \'vi!it  l>y  the  resignation  of  Professor  Car tt 
FosTEiiat  tht' •-■1.1  .    ■!  Ml.    pp. -.  n(  iSession.    Applications,  acijompnuied 
jy  such  Teshiii        .;  '      1  inUtes   may  wish    to    ti ' 

reach  the  Sm.  i;*  i  '    i>I'AY,  March  Ist,  1898. 


fciubmit,   should 
'      "  irther  in- 


The  1 


lilt: 


U 


NIVERSITY      of      EDINBURGH. 


CHAIR  OF  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY. 
The  Curators  of  Patronage  of  the  University  of  Eliuburgh  request 
th;it  each  Candidate  for  the  above  CHAIR  should  lodge  with  the 
undersigned,  not  liter  than  lilst  MARCH,  I8IIS,  Eight  copies  of  his 
Application  and  Eight  copies  of  any  Testimouials  which  he  may 
desire  to  submit.    One  copy  of  the  Application  should  be  Bignud. 

R.  HERBERT  JOHNSTON,  W.S.,  Secretary. 
(5t),  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh, 


14th  Decenibi 


.  18y7. 


THE    COUNCIL  of   the  PRINTERS'    PENSION 
Corporation  beg  to  inform  the  subscribers  and   Friends 
of  tlie  abovti  lustitutiuu  tliat  they  have  duly  airooiuteJ  Mr.  Jt  3EPH 
MORTIMER  to  the  position  of  SECRETARY. 
Gray's  Inn  Chambers,  F.  J.  E.  YOUNG,  Chairman. 

20,  High  Ho;i..j:u,  W.C. 


ROYAL  INDIAN  ENGINEERING  COLLEGE, 
COOPER'S  HILL,  STAINES. 

The  course  of  study  ia  arranged  to  fit  an  engineer  for  employment  in 
Europe,  India,  aud  the  Colouics.  About  -10  Students  will  be  admitted 
in  September,  1898.  The  Secretary  of  State  will  offer  them  for  compe- 
tition 12  Appointments  as  Assistant  Engineers  iu  the  Public  Works 
Department,  and  three  Appointments  as  Assistant  Superintendentf 
in  the  Telegraphic  Department,  one  in  the  Accounts  Branch  P.  W.  D 
and  one  in  the  Traffic  Department,  Indian  State  Railways. 

For  particulars,  apply  to  Secretary  at  College. 


TO  WEALTHY  PATRONS  of  ART  and  BELLES 
LETTRES.— A  Gentleman  engaged  in  producing  a  GREAT 
WORK,  indispensable  to  Students  of  En<lsh  Literature  throughout 
the  civilised  world,  requires  FINANCING  to  a  verj' moderate  extent. 
The  Work  has  met,  so  far  as  it  has  at  present  gone,  with  the  highest 
approval  of  eminent  experts.  Guaranteed  sale  of  small  edition.— 
Apply  by  letter  (Principals  or  Solicitors  only)  to  X.,  care  of  Messrs. 
Steadman  &  Van  Praagh,  Solicitors,  23,  Old  Broad  Street,  London.  E.C. 


"^YPE-WRITING   promptly   and    accurately    done. 

liid.  per  1,000  Words. 

Samples  and  references. 

Address  Miss  E.  M.,  18,  Mortimer  Crescent,  N.W. 


BOOKS  WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

{Advertisumenii  in  this  column  are  inserted  at  -id.  per  line,  prepaid.) 


WANTKD.— Copies  of  "THE    ACADEMY'*   for 
11th    JANUARY,    1896.     FuU  price  piL   per  copy)  paid.— 
Apply  Academy  Office,  43,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 


BOOKS    FOR    SALE. 

AdvertisementB  are  inserted  -under  this  headinj  at  H.  per  lin-i,  prepaid. 


DAVID  GARRICK.— Magnificent  Portraits  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reyuolda.  With  other  unique  Oarrick  items.  Bar- 
gains. Retiring  from  business.— Cuarles  Lowe,  Book  Exporter,  New 
Street  aud  Baskerville  Hall.  BirmingUam. 


AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS.— FOR  SALE,  SOME 
HUNDREDS,  dating  from  1835  to  1371,  relating  to  the  Ritual 
Movement  ill  the  English  Church,  in  one  lot  or  selection.— Apply  to 
Wm.  Visce-st,  Belle  Vue  Rise,  Norwich. 


THE  AUTOTYPE  COMPANY'S 

A  NNO  UNGEMENTS. 


FREDERIC  SHIELDS. 

Twenty-eight  Autotype  Copies  from  the  scries  of  Prophets  and 
Apostles,  painted  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Ascension,  Hyde  Park 
Place,  London. 

Each  Autotype  measures  17  by  51  inches,  and  is  mounted   on 
Plate  and  India  Paper  with  plate  mark  and  title.     The  Set   in 
strong  Portfolio,  including  Descriptive  Handbook, 
TEN  GUINEAS. 
ProspeHm  on  application. 


J.  M.  BA.RRIE,  Novdist  and  Playwright. 

A  New  Portrait  by  Leslie  Brooke.    Autotype  reproductions  i 
two  sizes,  mounted  on  tinted  boards.     Price  l2s.  and  5s.  each. 


THE  NOEWICH  SCHOOL  OF  PAINTING. 

A  Series  or  forty  plates  reproduced  in  Permanent  Autotype  after 
Cotman,    Cromc,    Stark,    Vincent,    LemaTi,  Lonnd,    Bright,    &c. 


{i\0W 


MODERN  ENGLISH  ART. 

A  large  collection  of  examples  of  works  by  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A ., 
Sir  E.  Burue  Jones,  Dante  G.  Rossetti,  Albert  Moore,  Henry 
Bylaud,  Fred  Walker.  Herbert  Schmalz,  Edwin  Douglas,  Holman 
Hunt,  Frederic  Shields,  &c.,  Ac. 


The  AiUotype  Fine  Art  Gallery  is  open   duly  from   10 
to  -i.     Admission  Free,      Inspection  invited. 


THE      AUTOTYPE      COMPANY^ 
74,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 


FOR  SALE,  \h^  roPYRTrTHT  and  GOODWILL 
of  a  valuabl,'    l;  i  >;  I  \     ■  !  ">  -I    Vl'KR  and   PRINTING 

OFFICE  in  IRELA  .  I  1.     ,  iy  a  century.     To  be 

disposed  of  owing  i      i;  i-tire  ou  large  income 

from  investments  ;n  1  1  :  I  ili  ■  .  ii  ih  I  ir-i;n.K3.— All  particulars 
with  respect  to  capital  if^uirea,  jc-j.,  imy  ijcuotamedfromR.  Hudson, 
Newspaper  Valuer,  Herald  Priutiug  Wi^iks.  Dudley,  Worcestershire, 
A  le  iding  firm  uf  profe^slOllv^l  auditors  curlify  that  t.ie  aver  ige  prohtd 
for  tire  j  edts  last  past  have  beeu  £tiOO  per  auuum. 
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THE  ACADEMY. 


[Deo.   18,   1897. 


DIGBY,  LONG  &  OO.'S  NEW  BOOKS 

NEW    NOVEL    EV    GEORGE    CRAMPTUN. 

1    EL  CARMEN.     A  Eomance  ot  the  River 

••Tl.e  yolum?  is  one  that  can  bs  read  with  interest.    The  details  are 
''^'?";!?^:l^liin^!^SiiverPlate."-ge,.«.,»,Ha,._ 

-— ^^ '■"       By 

Fkilful 


NEW   NOVEL  BY   RUPERT   A  1. 1 :  X  A  N I '  E It^ 

2.  THE   VIOAR   of  ST.    NICHOLAS. 

the  Author  of  "Ballyrowan."    Crowu  ^v  .  ,  loth  c- 
"This  isa  li.elj  and  entertaining  ''"™';,;';',',,;"i,;";,';  '   „„,    ^n,i  „„ 
delineations  of  oharact.-r.     1 1..      -L't    >-     ;;  '      ">    '"^Xjrourier 
interest  of  the  readw  isau.l  ,m.  .1  l  ■  th  ■^ .;  ,  ,.M    -^/'ii^iaee  ldi.  «_ 
NEW  NOVEL  l;V   MINA  SAM'KM.IN. 

3.  SIR    0A8PAR0S    AFFINIxy      By tlie 

"The'^K.^s^'M        V,  1       ',      ,.,^oubted./en: 

hanced  lier  reputation  . I-  '  ""  ^ 

NEW  NOVEL    L.\     '     c.  iliii.'N    IlllLLirS. 

i.  FLORA  MACDONALD.     A  Romance  of 


v£r  jBioasAPsr  bt  tbe  autror  of 

"  THE   LIFE    OF   GORVON." 

THE  LIFE  OF 
SIR     STAMFORD    RAFFLES. 

By  DEMETRIUS  C.  BOULGER. 

One  Volume.     Koyal    8vo,    gilt.     Wiili    Portraits,   Maps, 
and  Fall-P3ge  IlluBtration«. 

One  Quinea  net 

"  An  excellent  biography  -  an  even  lieitcr  performance. 
i,y  the  way.  than  the  Bauie  auf  or  s  recer.t,  Lite  ot 
Gordon."  "—The  DaVij  News. 


"Tin 


the  ' 

cloth  Bill, 


By  the  Author  of  "  Ja 


3  Macpbe: 


'of  the  historic  novel  has  been  hailed  wilh  Kltisfa 
'I'his  work  by  Mr.  J.  Gordon  riullips  is 


[s  iviiiii  ■■ — Ibenfeeii  Journal 

Ni;W    NOVEL    BT^VIOLET    TWEEDALE. 

5.  WHAT    SHALL   IT  PROFIT  a   MAN  ? 

Ly  "•■  Aulli-r  "I  "  Ami  tlii-y  T\v..,•^tc,     Crown  8vo,  clotli,  6s._ 

6.  UNRELATED  TWINS.    By  Helton  Otter- 


"Anii 


I'.n 


,tory. 


NEW    NOVEL    BY    EELTON    OTTEKLUIIN 

7   NURS8  ADELAIDE     By  tlie  Aathof  of 

••  Unrelated  Twins,-  4o.   Crown  Sfo,  cloth  gilt  6..  „ 

'•  The  plot  has  the  merit  of  being  unusual  in  io  lie  ol  it,  ilataiis. 


HOEAOE    MARSHALL    &    SON. 


Now  ready,  870,  price  Wi. 


Manchester  Gitardk 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  ERIC  WYNDH  AM.  . 

REVELATION:    a   Romance       By  Eric 

WVNI'UAM.     rr.iwii  ^v..,  rlntl-    «' 


NORMA:   a  Schoal  Tale. 

BRYANT.   With  nil    '     '  


By  Kinily  N. 

.,  pictorial  olotli.'.sB'i 


10.  MANOUPA.     By  L,  J.  Rose-Soley. 

Crown  8ro,  cloth.  63. \JmtnU 

11.  LIFE  "in    AFRIKANDERLAND  as 

VIEWEI.  l.y  :.n   A  Fll  I  K  AN  PF.l!  :    aS  ..,  y  .if  Life  in  .SlJth 


NEW  i;.ioK  i;v  .MRS.  <  iiAi;i.i;,s  1;  terrot. 

12   OUR     PAYING    GUESTS,    and    Other 

stories.    CrowaSvo,  cloth,  3S.61.     ,     .  ,  .,  ,  <    ,  ■„„  •■ 

"  The  UI08  are  written  iu  a  simple  and  straightforw.ird  fas.iion. 

DIRBY    LONG  &  00,  18,  Bouverie  Street,  London,  E.G. 
AUTHORS  may  send  in  their  MS3.,  suitable  for  Volume 
Publication,  with  a  view  to  iimnodiate  consideratiun. 


THE     SECRET     OF    HEGEL 

Beinij  the  Hegelian  System  in  Origin,  riineiple, 
Form,  and  Matter 

By  J.\S.  HUTCaiSON  STIRLING;,  LL  D.  Edin. 

New  Edition,  Unabridged,  but  carefully  Revised. 

Edinbfkgh:  OLIVER  &  BOYD. 
London;  Sisipkih,  Mabsbhi.,  Himiltos  &  Co.,  Ltd^ 

mudFe's  select  library. 

Forihe  CIRCULATION  and  SALE  of  all  the  BEST 

ENGLISH,    FRENCH,   GERMAN,    ITALIAN 

AND  SPANISH  liOOKS. 


MESSRS.    J.    C.    DEUMMOND    &    CO., 

ART     REPRODUCERS, 
14     HENRIETTA    STREET,    COVENT    GARDEN,    W.O., 
*      Are  the  sole  representatives  in  Great  Britain  ol 
HERR  HANFSTAENGL,  of  Munich. 
The  welllinown  Artist  in  PHOTOGRAVORE  now  patronised  by  the 
leading  London  Art   Publishing  Firms.    A  large  Collection  of  Im- 
portant Plates  always  on  view. 

I'KocKHs   Blocks  for  the  pueposf.  of  Ordinary 
Book  Illustrations. 

Messrs.  DRUMMOND  *  CO.  supply  the  cheapest  and  best  Prooessc! 
in  the  market,  which  are  specially  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of 
Anli'iuarians,  Archieologists,  and  those  engaged  in  the  investigation 
and  publication  ol  Parochial  and  LMocosan  Records. 

J.  C.  DRUMMOND  A  CO.  invite  attention  to  their 

Improved    Rapid    Photo-Meohanical    Process. 

For  the  Reproduction  of  Works  of  Art,  Original  MSS., 
Designs,  Lace  Manufactures,  Photographs,  Views,  Hook 
Illustrations,  Artistic  Advertisements,  Catalogues,  die, 
^c,  at  a  moderate  cost. 

.Specimens  and  Price  List  on  application. 

Odiccs,  14,  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN.  LONDON 

Now  ready,  crown  8s'0,  cloth,  price  Gs. 

DOG  EXERCISES.     Including  Hints 

for  the  Solution  of  all  the  (Juostions  in  flioico  and 
Churicn.  By  WILI-IAM  ALLK.N  WIll'rWORTll,  M.A  , 
laK)  Fellow  ot  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

CHOICE    and    CHANCE.     An    Ele- 

mentarv  Treatise  on  Permutations,  Combination,  and 
ProljBliility,    with   610   Exercises.      Fourth    Edition. 


TOWN  SUBSCRIPTIONS    1  COUNTRY 

i'rom  ONE  GUINEA  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from 

per  annum  I  TWO  GUINEAS  per  annnm. 

LONDON  BOOK  SOCIETY  (for     „NE -Two  or  Three  Frw^^^ 
.v..,.klv  exchange  of  Books  at  tbe     UNITE  in  ONESUBSOKIPIIOK 
SmSof?Sub"cribers|fromTWo|and.thus    lessen   the    Cost    ol 
GUINEAS  per  annum.  Carnage. 


WALTER  SCOTT'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

A  NETT  TFORK  BT  MR.  HAVELOGK  ELLIS. 

NOW   READY. 
Dcmv  .Svo,  cloth,  price  6s. 

affirmations.     By   Havelock 

ELLIS,  Author  of  "  Man  and  Woman,"  "The  Criminal," 
"  The  New  Spirit,"  &c. 
The  series  of  Essays  contained  in  this  volume  ("  Nietz-^ 
scho,"  "  Casanova,"  "  Zola,"  "  Huysmans,"  "  St.  Francis, 
and  others)  is  not  so  much  a  series  of  literary  studies  as  a 
discussion  of  questions  ot  the  day  (religion,  morals,  sex, 
literature  and  morals,  "decadence,"  i:c.),  with  as  much 
freedom  as  it  is  desirable  to  exercise.  It  will  be  found  that 
the  volume  is  not  a  mere  haphazard  collection  of  unrelated 
papers,  but  one  informed  with  a  distinct  and  interesting 
unity  of  object. 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  SCIENCE   SERIES, 

Edit«d  by  HAVELOCK  ELLIS. 

FOUR  IMPORTAXT  NEW  VOLUMES. 

Just  issued,  and  First  Large  Edition  nearly  exhausted. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d.,  with  Diagrams. 

SLEEP:    its   Piiysiology,  Pathology, 

Hygiene,    and    Psvcholo^y.       By    Dr.    MARIE    DE 
MANACEINE  (St.  Petersburg). 
The  LA  NCBT  says :  "  Written  in  a  truly  scientific  spirit." 
The  DAILi'  OHKUXJCLS  says:  "It  is  full  of  most  interesting 
hiuts  coacerniug  the  cure  of  insomnia,  and  sufferers  therefrom  would 
do  well  to  try  the  simple  espedieuts  there  suggested  before  resorting 
to  the  use  of  any  of  the  so-called  hypnotics." 

Tne   SPECTATOR    says:    "A    most    interesting    study    ol   the 
phenomena  of  sleep." 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  price  Gs. 

HALLUCINATIONS  and  ILLU- 

SIGNS  :  a  Study  of  the  Fallacies  of  Perception.    By 
EDMUND  PARISH. 
"  This  remarkable  little  volume."— Daily  iVeios. 

CrowQ  Svo  cloth,  price  Gs. 

THE   PSYCHOLOGY  of  the  EMO- 

TIONS.    By  Prot.  T.  H.  lUBOT. 
•■  Prot.  Ribofs  treatment  is  careful,  modern,  au.l  lulLquate  " 

Acudcmi/. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  price  6s.    124  Illustrations. 

THE  NEW  PSYCHOLOGY.    By  E. 

W.  SCRIPrURK,  Ph.D.  (Leipzig). 
"  We  have  at  preseu 


Cambridge ;  DEIGHTON  BELL  &  CO. 
London:  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS. 


Town  and    Village  Clubs  supplied  on  Liberal  Terms. 

Prospectuses  and  Monthly  Lists  of  Books  gratis  and 
post  free. 

SURPLUS     LIBRARY    BOOKS 

Now  Offeeed  at 

Greatly   Reduced  Prices. 

A  NEW  CLEARANCE  LIST  {\W  pp.) 

Sent  Gratis  and  post  free  to  any  address. 

The  List  contains:   POPULAR    WORKS   in   TUAVEl,, 

SPORT,      HISTORY,      BIOGRAPHY,      SCIENCE,     and 

FICTION.    Also  NEW  and  SURPLUS  Copies  of  FRENtUl, 

GEBMAN,  ITALIAN,  and  SPANISH  BOOKS. 


MUDIB'S     SELBOT      LIBKABY,     Limited 

30-31,  New  OxroED  SrltEET  ;  241,  Beomptok  Road.S.W.; 

48,  QuKEH  VicTOEiA  SrKEET,  E.C.,  LoNDOK ;  and 

at  BaEXOS  AltOADE,  Manchbsiee, 


ESTABLISHED    1851. 

BIRKBECK  BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Laue.  London. 
TWO-AND-A.HALPper  CENT.  INTEREST  allowedon  DEPOSITS 


repayable  on  demaud. 
TWO  lior  CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS 


.  tbe 


.jnthly'balances.'when  not  drawn  below  £100. 

STOCKS,  SHARES,  and  ANNUITIES  purchased  and  sold 

SAVINGS    DEPARTMENT. 


EPPS'S     COCOA. 

EXTBACTH  FttOM   aLeCIUUIi   ON  '  FOODS  AK  ll    1  H  Kl  B  VaLL  E.s,' 

BY  Da.  Aniikew  Wii.som,  F.U.S.K.,  .tc— "If  any  motives- 
first,  of  due  regard  for  health,  aud  second,  of  getting  full 
food-value  for  money  expended— can  be  said  to  weigh  with 
us  in  choosing  our  foods,  then  I  say  that  Cocoa  (Epps's 
heing  the  most  nutritious)  should  ho  made  to  replace  tea  and 
coffee  without  hesitation.  Cocoa  is  a  food ;  tea  and  coffee 
are  not  foods.  This  is  the  whole  science  ot  the  matter  in 
a  nutshell,  and  he  who  runs  may  read  the  obvious  moral  of 
the  story.'' 


For  the  encouragement  of  Thrift  the  Bank  1l-uo..ob  nu... 
deposit  and  allowslnterest  monthly  on  each  completed  £1 . 

BIEKBECK    BUILDING    SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    HOUSE 

BIRKBEOK    FREEHOLD    LAND    SOCIETY. 

now    TO    PURCHASE    A    PLOT    OP    LAND 
roa  FITS  suiLUKOS  FXa  uomth. 

Tho  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 
FRANCIS  RAVENSOKOFT.  Manager. 


A  NEW  BOOK  OF  INDIAN  TRAVEL. 
READY'  IN  A  FEW  DAYS. 

Demy  Svo,  gilt  top,  art  linen,  with  U  FnU-1'uge  Illustra- 
tions, price  6s. 

SUNNY  MEMORIES  of  an  INDIAN 

WINTER.  By  Mrs.  ARCHIBALD  DUNN,  Author  of 
"The  World's  Highway." 

THE  SCOTT  LIBRARY. 

Crown  Svo,  gilt  top,  cloth  elegant,  price  la.  6d. 
NEW    VOLUMES    NOW    READY. 

KENAN'S  LIFE  of  JESUS.    Trans- 

lated,     with     an     Introduction,     by     WILLIAM    G. 

HUTCHISON. 
This  is  an  enttrel  v  new  translation  of  Renan's  work,  by 
the  translator  of  "  The  Poetry  of  the  Celtic  Races,  and  other 
Studies  by  Ernest  llonan." 

CRITICISMS,  REFLECTIONS,  and 

MAXIMS  of  GOETHE.  Translated,  with  an  Inlruduc- 
tion  and  Biographical  Note,  by  W.  B.  KONN  KELDT. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  elegant,  giit  top,  price  Is.  (id. 

IKow  nadij. 
"Any  competent  critic  or  editor,  therefore,  who  aims  at  impirliug 
to  us  a  better  uudcrstanding  of  one  of  the  greiitest  of  mixU-ius  is  a 
Kcuuinc  benefactor;  and  this  is  wliat  Mr.  Ronnfel.lt  liasacc«i.i|ilishc  d, 
not  without  success,  in  the  present  Ultle  volume.  -DmIii  t/ii.oiiclc. 

ESSAYS  of  SCHOPENHAUER. 

Translated  by    Mrs.    RUDOLF    DIRCKS.      With    an 

Introduction. 
This  is  a  collection  of  Schopenhauer's  most  representative 
Essays,  including  Authorship  and  Style— Education— Read- 
ing and  Books— Women— Thinking  for  Oneself— Immor- 
tality—Religion— Metaphysics  of  Love— On  Physiognomy  — 
On  Suicide— On  the  Emi>tines8  of  Esistence,  &c. 

THE  WORLD'S  GREAT  NOVELS. 

Large  crown  Svo,  illustrated,  price  3s.  6d.  per  Volume. 
IMPORTANT  NEW  ADDITION. 

LES    MISERABLES.       By    Victor 

HUGO.  l,3Si  pages,  12  Full-Page  Illustrations,  includ- 
ing Frontispiece. 

London  : 
WALTER  SCOTT,    Limited,    raiciuuotcr  Siiuare. 


Dec.   18,   1897.] 
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JOHN   LANE'S   LIST. 


MR  WILLIAM  WATSON'S  NEW  BOOK. 

THE    HOPE    of   the    WORLD,   and  other 

Poems.      Fcap.  8vo,   3s.  6d.  net.     Also  a  Limited    Lirge  Paper 

E-lition,  12s.  6d.  net. 
"We  may  almost  call  him  the  one  upholder  of  classical  tradition. 
— The  critics  to  whom  jwetry  me-ins  a  whirlwind  of  words  are  put 
out  by  the  calm  dignity  of  Mr.  Watson's  style.  Time  will  show 
whether  the  exquisitely-graven  cameo  or  the  flagrant  phantasmagoria 
he  the  more  enduring  thing  of  beauty."— i>atli/  tkj-onicle- 

THE  COMING  of  LOVE,  and  other  Poems. 

I!y  THE'  »IM.)KE  WATTS-BUNTON.    Crown  8vo,  r.s.  ntt. 

Sujierh  writing;  it  has  its  chances  for  all  time.  Marked  by  the 
poet's  stronK<?8t  characteristics,  his  rare  art  of  describing  by  suc- 
cessive images  of  etreuc;th  and  heanty."- -Dails/  A'ewa. 

THE     FAIRY    CHANGELING,     and     other 

Poom8.    By  DORA  SIGERSDX  (Mrs.  Clemi-nt  Shi.rtcrl.    Crown 
8vo,  35.  6,1.  net. 

POEMS.     With   which   is   incorporated 

••CHRIST  IN  HADES.-    E.v    STEPHEN    PHILLIPS      Cr,,wn 
8vo.  4s.  6d.  net.  llmnttdtaleli/. 

POEMS.     By  Alice  Meynell.     Fcap.  8vo, 
POEMS.    By  Francis  Thompson.    Pott  4to, 

■W.  net.     Fuiirth  Edition. 


D^dkaU'l  hi/m'miumi  to  H.R.H.  Ok  Duchess  of  York 

KING    LONGBEARD.      By     Barrlngton 

JIACGRESOR.  With  orer  100  Illustrations  liy  Charles  Robin- 
son.    Small  4fo,  6s. 

ALL  the  WAY  to  FAIRYLAND.    By  Evelyn 

SHARP.  With  Einht  Cohmreil  Illustr.itions  iin.l  r.iv.r  l,y  Mrs 
Percy  Ilearmer.    6!.  I  Uniform  with  "  Wyraps." 

THE    MAKING    of    MATTHIAS.     By   J.    S. 

I'LKTCHEK.  With  over  JO  Illustrations  »nd  decorations,  chiefly 
.miiiisls,  by  Lucy  Kemp-Welch,  the  p.iinter  of  the  famous 
.\.:ad.my  pic  ure  "Colt  Hunting  in  the  New  Forest."    Crown  Svo. 

LULLABY  LAND  :  Songs  of  Childhood.    By 

EFliENE    FIELD,       Edited,    with    Intro<iuclion,    by    Kenneth 


I  by  Charlel  Robi 


Uncut, 


CINDERELLA'S  PICTORE  BOOK.  By  Walter 

cliVNl:  I  uiiliining:  I.Cinderella;  II.  Puss  in  Boots;  III. 
^  :ikutiue  and  Orson.  The  three  bound  in  one  volume  with  a 
decorative  cloth  cover,  end  papers  and  a  newly  written  and 
designed  Preface  and  Title-page ,  4s,  6d. ;  separately.  Is  each 
Uniform  with— 

MOTHER  HUBBARD'S  PICTURE  BOOK  and 
THIS  LITTLE  PIG'S  PICTURE  BOOK. 
LONDON  :    As    Seen     by     C.    D.    Gibson. 

Written  and  Illustrated  by  CHARLES  DANA  GIBSON. 
Scenes  from   Lond.in  Streets,  Londm  Audiences,  London   Parks. 
London  Drawing  Rooms,  London  Salons. 

Uniform  with  "  Pictures  of  People  and  Drawings,"  by  the  same  artist 

and  ■•  In  Vanity  Fa;r,"  by  A.  B.  Weuzell. 

Handsomely  bound,  with  a  characteristic  cover.  Large  folio,  J2bv 

18  in.,  20s. 

THE    PEOPLE    of    DICKENS.       Six    large 

Photogravures  from  Dramngs  by  C.   D.  GIBSON.    Proof  Impres- 
sion* from  Plates  in  a  porfolio.    203. 

1— Scrooge;  2— Dick  Swiveller  and  the  Marchioness  ;  ;J— Tom  Pinch 
and  his  Sister;  4-Mr.  and  Mrs.  Micawber,  D.ivid  Coppcrfield,  ami 
Traddles ;  5  -  Caleb  Plummer  and  his  Daughter  ;  «-Mr.  Pickwick. 

IN    th3    GARDEN   of    PEACE.     By   Helen 

MIL5IAN.  With '24  Illustrations  by  Edmund  H.  New.  Crown  Svo, 

THE    HAPPY   EXILE.      By    H.    D.    Lowry. 

.Vuthor  of  '■  Make  Believe  "  and  "  Women's  Tragedies."  With  6 
Etchings  by  E.  Philip  Pimlott.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 


RECEMT    FICTION. 

Orovm  Svo,  38.  Cd, 

FANTA8IAS.    By  GEORGE  EGERTON. 

WHEN     ALL,     MEN      STARVE       By    CHARLES 
GLi:iG. 

A  OHILD  in  the  TEMPLE.   By  PRANK  MATHEW. 

DEATH     the    KNIGHT,    and    the    LADY.      By 
H.iDE  VERB   STACPOOLE. 

Crown  Svo,  5s. 
OEOILIA.    By  STANLEY  V.   MAKOWER. 

Crown  Svo,  68. 
DEBELIOTS.    By  W.  J.  LOCKE.     [Second  Edition. 
THE    TREE    of    LIFE.    By  NETPA  SYRETT. 
THE   MAKING  of  a  PRIG.    By  EVELYN  SHARP. 
MAX.    By  JULIA  CROSKEY. 
MIDDLE    GREYNESg.    By  A.  J.  DAWSON. 
SYMPHONIEa.    By  GEORGE  EGERTON. 
THE    QUEST     of     the     GOLDEN     GIRL.      By 

RICHARD  LE  GALLIENNE.  IFi/th  Edition.' 

PATIENCE    SPARHAWK     and   HER   TIMES. 

By  GERTRUDE  ATHERTON  [Fifth  Edition. 

KING    NOANBTT.    By  F.  J.  STIMSON. 

lUustrated  Catalogues,  post-free,  on  applicatwn. 
THE    BODLEY    HEAD,    Vigo    SiEEsr     Londoh,    W. 


Mr.  EDWARD  ARNOLD'S 

NEW   BOOKS. 


NOTICE.— y/'^    Second  Edition  of  THE 

KING  WITH    TWO  FACES,    % 

M.  E.  COLERIDGE,  having  been  entireh, 
exhausted,  a  THIRD  EDITION  will  le 
read;/  on  TUESDAY  NEXT  at  all 
Libraries  and  Boolistllers' ,  ^irice  6s. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "STEPHEN  REMARX." 

PAUL  MERCER.    By  the  Rev.  the 

Hon.  JAMES  ADDERLEY.  Third  Eaition.  Cloth,  38.  M. 
DAILY  CUROXICLE.—"  ViiW  be  welcomed  by  all  the 
lar(?e  number  of  readers  who  enjoyed  the  same  author's 
*  Stephen  Remar-^.' " 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "MISTHER  O'RYAN." 

THE  SON  OF  A  PEASANT.     By 

EDWARD  McNULTY.     Cloth,  6s. 
STAXDARD.—"  An  excellent  Irish  story.'' 

SEVENTH  THOUSAND. 

MORE   BEASTS   (For   Worse  Chil- 

dren).    The  new  Nonsense  Book  by  H.  B.  and  B.  T.  B 
Authors  ot  "The  Bad  Child's  Book  of  Beasts. 


3s.  6d, 


4to, 


A  MEMOIR  OF  ANNE  J.  CLOUGH, 

Principal  of  Newnham  College,  Cambridge,     By  her 

Niece,  BLANCHE  CLOUGH.      With  2  Portraits,  8vo, 

12s.  6d. 

SPECTATOR.— "Uiaa   B.  Clough    has    unfolded  with 

singular    discretion,  clearness,  and    s.ympathy  the  early 

history  of  an  important  institution,  and  the  personality  of  a 

great  pioneer." 

SECOXD    EDITION    XOW    READY. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  AUBREY  DE 

VERE.      1  vol.,  with  Portrait,  demy  Sro,  16s. 

TRUTH.— ^'  The  meet  penial,  charaiing,  and  amusing 
volume  of  reminiecencea  of  the  year." 

MORXIXG  POST.—"  These' '  Recollections '  will  appeal 
to  many  sympathies,  personal,  political,  social,  literary, 
and  religious." 

PALL  MALL  GAZETTE.— "  K  remarkable  book." 

BENIN,   THE    CITY   OF  BLOOD: 

An  Account    of   thg    Benin    Expedition.      By    R.    H. 
BACON,    D.S.O.,    Commander    R.N.      Illustrated    by 
W.  H.  Overend.     Demy  Svo,  78.  6d. 
DAIL  Y  MAIL. — "  As  fascinating  as  it  evidently  is  com- 
plete and  accurate.*' 

THE   AUTOBIOGRAPHY  AND 

LETTERS  OF  THE  RIGHT   HON.    JOHN  ARTHUR 

ROEBUCK,  Q.C.,  M.P.    Edited  by  ROBERT  EADON 

LEADER.    With  2  Portraits,  demy  Svo,  16s. 

GLOBE. — "  This  book  is  welcome.    Mr.  Leader  has  done 

his  work  well,  and  Roebuck  the  man,  as  well  as  Roebuck 

the  Parliamentarian,  is  made  tn  stand  clearly  before  the 

mind's  eye." 

SECOND  EDITION. 

STYLE.  By  Walter  Raleigh,  Professor 

of  English  Literature  at  University  College,  Liverpool, 
Author  of  "  The  English  Novel,"  "  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son," &c.    Crown  Svo,  5s. 
PALL    MALL    GAZETTE.— *' A  model  treatise  on  a 
most  difficult  and  important  theme." 

ELEVENTH  THOUSAND. 

FIRE  and  SWORD  in  the  SUDAN. 

By  SLATIN  PASHA,  C.B,     Transliited  l)y  Lieut.-Col. 
WINGATB,  D.S.O.    New  and  Popular  Edition.    6s. 


SUMPTUOUS    VOLUMES    FOR   GIFT-BOOKS. 

THE  CHIPPENDALE  PERIOD   in 

ENGLISH      FURNITURE.  By      K.      WARREN 

CLOUSTON.  With  2(KI  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 
Demy  4to,  handsomely  bound,  21s.  net.  (In  con- 
junction with  Messrs.  Debenham  k  Freebodj.) 

DEDICATED  BY  SPECIAL  PERMISSION  TO  HER 
MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

OLD     ENGLISH     GLASSES.      An 

Account  of  Glass  Drinking  Vessels  in  England  from 
Early  Times  to  the  End  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By 
ALBERT  HARTSHORNB,  F.S.A.  Illustrated  by 
about  70  Tinted  Plates  and  several  Hundred  Illustra- 
tions in  the  Text.    Super-royal  4to,  £3  3g.  net. 

EXPLORATION  of  the  CAUCASUS. 

By  DOUGLA.S  "W.  FRESHFIELD,  lately  President  of 
the  Alpine  Club  and  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
grapliical  Society.  Illustrated  by  74  Photogravure 
Plates,  about  140  Illustrations  in  Test,  and  4  Original 
Maps.    2  vols.,  large  4to,  £3  3s.  net. 

*,•  Large-Paj)er  Edition  entirely  exhausted. 


WM.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS' 

CHRISTMAS    LIST. 

THIRD  EDITION.    NOW  READY. 

WILLIAM    BLACKWOOD    and    HIS 

SONS  :  their  Magazine  and  Friends.  By  Mrs. 
OLIPHANT.  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  with  1  Portraits,  demy 
Svo,  £2  2s. 


THE   BOYS'   CHRISTMAS  PRESENL 

PRINCE  RANJITSINHJI'S 
JUBILEE  BOOK  of  CRICKET.    With 

107  Full-Page  niiistrations. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOK  FOR  CHILDREN. 
UNTOLD  TALES  of  the  PAST.      By 

BEATRICE  HARRADEN.    With  «  Drawings  by  H.  R. 
Millar.    In  handsome  binding,  square  Svo,  gilt  top,  6^. 


BY  THE  MARQUESS  OP  BUTE,  K.T. 

THE  ARMS  of  the  ROYAL  and  Par- 
liamentary BURGHS  of  SCOTLAND.  By  JOHN, 
MARQUESS  of  BUTE,  K.T.,  J.  R.  N.  MACPHAIL, 
and  H.  W.  LONSDALE.  With  131  Engravings  on 
Wood,  and  11  other  IlluBtrations.  Crown  Ito,  £2  28.  not. 

*,*  Oiiln  a  few  copies  are  offered  for  sale. 


DARIEL :  a  Romance  of  Surrey.     By 


ON      SOME     of     SHAKESPEARE'S 

FEMALE  CHARACTERS.  By  HELENA  FAUCIT 
(Lady  MiETiK).  Dedicated  hii  permission  to  Her 
Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen.  Fifth  Edition. 
With  Portrait  by  Lehmann.     Demy  Svo,  7s.  6i. 

STORMONTH'S  ENGLISH  DICTION- 

ARY.  Pronouncing,  P^tymologioal,  and  Explanatory. 
New  Edition.  With  Supplement  by  WILLIAM  BAYNE. 
Library  Edition,  half-morocco,  18s.  net. 

GEORGE    ELIOT. 

POCKET  EDITION.    Tastefully  Bound. 

AMOS  BARTON.     Pott  8vo,  Is.  net. 
MR    GILFIL'S    LOVE    STORY.     Pott 

8vo,  Is.  net. 

JANET'S   REPENTANCE.      Pott   Svo, 

1b.  net. 

Also  in  leather  binding,  \s.  Gd.  net  each. 

STANDARD  WORKS  FOR  PRESENTATION. 
KINGLAKE'S      INVASION     of     the 

CRIMEA.  9  vols.,  crown  Svo.  With  an  Index  to  the 
Complete  Work.  Illustrated  with  Maps  and  Plans. 
Each  volume  price  6s. 

BURTON'S  HISTORY  of  SCOTLAND. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  In  8  vols.,  crown  Svo, 
3s.  6d.  each. 

GEORGE  ELIOT'S  WORKS.  Standard 

Edition.  In  21  vols.,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt 
top,  £2  12a.  6a.  Also  to  be  obtained  in  the  following 
leather  bindings:  Halt  brown  calf,  gilt  top;  half 
blue  and  green  polished  morocco,  gilt  top  ;  halt  brown 
polished  morocco,  panelled  back. 

GEORGE      ELIOTS      NOVELS    and 

LIFE.  9  volumes  in  8.  Crown  Svo,  tastefully  bound 
in  art  linen  cloth,  paper  label  title,  and  in  straight- 
''rained  cloth,  with  ])anclled  title,  ria.  Sold  in  Sets 
„uhi. 

GEORGE  ELIOT'S  NOVELS.     Cheap 

Uniform  Edition,  Illustrated.    The  Set  (8  vols,  in  7), 
handsomely  bound  in  half-calf,  marbled  edges ;  halt- 
calf,  gilt  top ;  half-morocco,  gilt  top. 
',*  The  prices  of  the  leather  bindings  may  be  had  on 
application  to  the  Booksellers. 


EDWARD  ARNOLD,  London  and  New  York. 


WILLIAM    BLACKWOOD    &    SONS, 
Edinburgh  and  London. 
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Mr.  T.  FISHER  DNWIN'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

THE  FINK  AUr  B'K.K  OF  TIIF:  SEASON. 

THE  WORK  of  CHARLES  KEENE.    Intro- 

eroi.lii  Mls.krt.dAVnrk*  Cmtains  uvi-r  l:i'  Illustrations,  many 
of  whicli  have  never  before  been  printeJ.  Imi..  4to,  buckram  and 
binilini!,  £3  I3e.  6d.  net;  also  a  fine  edition,  limit.;d  to  15  copies, 
with  oriRinal  drawing  by  Charles  Keene,  £l;>  las.  net. 
Tke  DaUy  mm.—"  Sir.  Pennell's  is  the  fullest  appreciation  of 
Keene  we  have  yet  had." 

LETTERS    of    DANTE    GABRIEL    ROS- 

SETTI    to  WILLIAM   ALLlNlillAM.   H.l-l^r.i      Edited  by  C. 
BIRKBECK   Ull.L.  Ii.C'.L.     lllu=tratcd  wilh  Fli.itogravurcs,  and 

••  Tho"ook  abounds  in  amusing  anecdotes  of  the  early  prc-Raphaelito 
days."— Pali  .\fall  GasetU. 

By  the  Author  of "  Life  in  the  Tuileries." 

THE    STORY   of  MARIE   ANTOINETTE 

By  ANNA  li.  BICKNELL.    Illustrated.    Cloth,  12," 
Scotfnian.--"  Si>ecially    entertaioing. . .  .The    book 
bound,  and  contains  about  30  portraits  and 
the  highest  style  of  book  illustration." 

NtMV  Volume  of  the  "  Builders  of  Creator  Britain." 
Editeilby  II.  F.  WILSON. 

SIR  THOMAS  MAITLAND:  The   Mastery 

of  tho  Mediterranean.  By  WALTER  FREWEN  LORD. 
Fall  Mall  Gazette.— '  Mr.  Lord  has  brought  out  the  coutrasts  and 
ecceutricities  of  his  hero's  character  with  admirable  clearueas  and 
with  considerable  humour.  Written  in  a  bright  and  spirited  style, 
this  Ftudy  of  Sir  Thomas  Maitland  furnishes  a  fascinating  chapter  m 
tlie  hibtory  of  the  making  of  the  Empire." 

Recently  issued,  in  same  Series. 

fclB   WALTER  RALEGH.    By    Martin    A.    8. 

li  UM  E.  With  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  Map,  cloth,  58.  each. 
\.  w  V-ilume  of  "The  Story  of  the  Nations." 

MODERN  FRANCE,  1789-1895.    By  Andre 

LEBoN.  >[.  ii.h.  House  of  Duputies,  late  Minister  for  Trade  and 

Industry.     Many  Illustrations,  and  Index;  cloth,  Ss. 

J^ournai  (/*■«  i>e6ais  (translation) :  "  M.  Lebon  has  accomplished  his 

difficTlt  task  with  unusual  success.     His  book  is  not  adry  claasificatiou 

of  eiente;  it  is  a  complete  narrative,  in  which  nothing  is  wanting, 

Dothmg  ia  superfluous."— P.  Villars. 

JitllN  OLIVER  HOBBES'S  NEW  NOVEL, 

THE  SCHOOL  for  SAENTS.    By  John  Oliver 

HnBBES.     Green  cloth,  gilt  tops,  68. 
'"TliL-  School  fur  Haints'  is  spiritually  and  intellectually  a  remark- 
able book. .  Thi- book  is  ijacked  with  intellectual  matter,  with  acute 
nbaervations  of  human  foibles,  and  arresting  reflections  of  life." 

Literoture. 

GOOD    READING :    Extracts     from    many 

books  by  the  Authors.    3rd  year.     Paper,  is. ;  cloth,  28. 


CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS. 


FRAGMENTS  of  the  BOOKS  of  KINGS 

A  CORDING  to  the  TRA.NSLVTIO.'^  of  AQU1L>. 
From  a  MS.  formerly  in  tho  Geuiza  at  laire,  now  iu 
the  possession  ^of  C.  Jaylor,  D. D.,  i'aster  of  M.. 
John's  College,  and  .'^.  Bchechter,  M.A.,  University 
Header  in  Talmudic  Literature.  Edited  by  F  C. 
BURKITT,  M.A.,  with  a  Prefiice  by  0.  I'AYLOR, 
D.D.    Imp.  4to,  with  6  Facsimiles,  lOs.  6d.  net. 

[Immediately, 

A  CATALOGUE  of  the  GREEK  VASES 

in  the  FIT/^WILLIAlI  MUi  U  M,  CA.M  UR!DGK.  By 
K.  A.  i;\RDN^H.  M.A.,  Into  Fellow  of  Gonvillo  and 
Caius  College;  Yates  i'rofessor  of  archeology  at 
University  College,  London.  Royal  8vo,  wilh  4 
Plates,  123.  6d.  net.  [Immediately. 

ONOMASnCON     ANGLO  -  SAXONL 

CUM  :  A  List  of  Anglo-Saxon  Proper  Niimcs  from  the 
lime  of  Beda  to  that  of  King  .John.  By  W.  U. 
SK  ■  RLE,  M.A  ,  Intj  Fellow  of  Q  loen's  College,  am- 
bnilge.     Koyal  8vo,  20s.  net. 

TEXTS  and  STUDIES:    Coatributions 

to  Biblical  and  Patristic  Literature.  Edited  by  J. 
ARMITAGE  ROBINSON,  D.D.,  Norrisian  Professor  of 


Di' 


lity. 


MAGMILLAN  &  GO.'S  BOOKS 


FOR  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 


London  :  T.  FISHER  UNWIiST,  Paternoster  Square,  E.G. 
TUIRD    YEAR. 

COSMOPOLIS: 

A  Tri-Lingual  and  Internaf/oraf  Review. 

Edited  by  F.  ORTfttANS.  | 

Price  2s.  Cd. 
*•*  Contains  upwards  of  300  Pages  in  each  Part. 

It  \h  not  possible  to  give  a  detailed  programme  for  Hil- 
coming  year,  but  our  readers  already  know  that  all  iui- 
portanl  events  ariaing  from  politics,  literature,  art,  or 
Bcionco  will  receive  immediate  attention  in  OOSMO- 
POLI8.  No  ofTorts  will  be  spared  to  procure  interestiuje: 
unpublishod  ])aper8,  especially  letters.  In  this  respect  we 
are  glad  to  announce  a  second  series  of  Letters  of  John 
Stuart  Mili-,  some  Notes  of  S.  T.  Coleridge  on  a  Gorman 
History  of  Comic  Jjiterature ;  in  French  the  Letters  of 
Kmii,i;*Oi,i,ivib«  to  Richakd  Wagnkb,  the  Correspondence 
of  Marshal  Magnan,  the  Memoirs  of  Inghes  ;  in  German 
tho  Correspondence  of  Tourquenrfp.  AVe  have  not  for- 
gotten the  success  obtained  by  the  simultaneous  discussion 
in  three  sections  of  the  Review  of  one  quescion. 

Ae  it  is  our  intention  to  continue  these  discussions,  wc 
have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  for  January,  1898,  a 
symposium  on  "  Society  of  the  Future."  The  Knglish 
Article  will  be  by  ^Ir.  Uvndmag,  tho  French  by  M.  Jaukes, 
tho  Gorman  by  M.  LiKuKtrEriir.  The  February  number 
will  contain  answers  by  the  most  eminent  authorities  on 
tho  ('onsorvativo  side;  while  in  the  March  number  some 
noted  personalities  in  the  three  countries  will  contribute 
letters  containing  their  ojnnion  and  judgment  of  the  two 
social  dnctrinf!*  ns  oxposod  in  these  articles.  Many  other 
iinportmit  iiue^ti'ii-*  will  lie  tresitccl  in  the  same  way— the 
Oolonial  £xpannlon  of  European  NationSi  the 
<iuesiion  of  Women's  Bights,  &c. 

Lasth-,  the  Kditor  is  glad  to  inform  the  readers  of 
OOBMOPOLIS  of  the  considerable  extent^ion  the  Review 
will  take  iu  lNi)8  by  means  of  Supplements.  A  Russian 
Supplement  has  already  had  one  year's  existence ;  it  is 
added  (gratuitously)  to  tho  ordinary  edition  of  OOSM''- 
POLIU  in  Rii.ssia,  and  may  bo  had  scparatelu  in  all  other 
countries.  This  dovelopmont  met  with  such  success  that 
next  year  will  see  the  establiHhmont  of  Scandinavian, 
Dutcli.  Italian,  Spanish,  and  evt-n  Greek  Supplements. 
Thus, in  Italy,  for  instanco,  UOSMOPOLiIS  will  contain, 
at  the  same  price,  four  sections  tmniriy,  I'liigljMh,  French, 
Gorman,  and  Italian;  out  of  It!il\,  ilir  hitter  can  only  be 
obtained  separately.  In  thin  way  OOSMOPOLIS  will 
really  deserve  its  title  of  an  "International  "  Review, 
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REVIEWS. 


ME.  WATSON'S   POETRY. 

The   Hope  of  ilic    World,  and    Other   Poemn. 
By  AVilliam  Watson.     (John  Lane.) 

ABOUT  1880  Mr.  Watson  published  The 
Prince's  Quest,  a  pretty  poem,  in  sen- 
suous couplets  caught  from  Keats.  It  was 
boyish  poetry,  but  it  took  the  fancy  of  Eossetti 
who  was  generous  in  his  praise.  Then  Sir. 
Watson  came  under  the  inliuence  of  Words- 
worth, and  his  litorarj'  ideals  changed.  He 
vowed  himself  to  the  service  of  no  loose- 
vestured  muse,  but  to  one  of  chastened, 
dignified,  austere  beauty.  He  would  recaU. 
a  laxly-singing  world  to  classic  serenity  and 
classic  stateline.ss.  The  firstfruits  of  the 
new  ambition  are  visible  in  the  Epigrams  of 
1884,  long  neglected  and  now  scarcely  ob- 
tainable. Of  the  quatrain,  terse,  polished, 
pregnant  with  meaning,  Mr.  Watson  proved 
himself  a  master.     Here  is  a  specimen  : 

"  'Tis  human  fortime's  happiest  height,  to  be 
A  spirit  melodious,  lucid,  poised,  and  whole  : 
Second  in  order  of  fehcity 
I  hold  it,  to  have  walk'd  with  such  a  soul." 

And,  again  : 

"  Think  not  thy  wisdom  can  illume  away 
The  ancient  tangrlement  of  night  and  day. 
Enough,    to    acknowledge    both,    and    both 

revere : 
They   see  not   clearliest   who  see  all  things 

clear." 

It  was  Wordsworth^  Grave  that  first, 
though  not  at  once,  fovmd  Mr.  Watson  an 
audience.  In  1892 — those  were  palmy  days 
for  new  poets — his  fresh  and  undeniable 
poetic  voice  was  recognised,  and  received 
a  warm  welcome.  Since  then,  in  spite  of 
injudicious  friends,  his  rejautation  has  in- 
creased, and  is  increasing.  Classic  he  is  still 
in  manner  and  temperament,  with  the  charac- 
teristic qualities  and  defects  of  classicism. 
At  his  best  he  can  be  extraordinarily 
felicitous,  and  can  move  with  a  liberal 
gait  that  approaches  sublimity.  But  the 
step  from  the  sublime  to  the  commonplace 
is  one  easily  covered  by  the  classic  attitude ; 
and  Mr.  Watson  often  takes  it.  Then  he 
can  be  tame,  frigid,  tedious.     Perhaps  his 


finest  single  poem  is  Lachryma  Musarum, 
an  elegy  upon  Lord  Tennyson,  from  which 
we  quote  a  few  lines  : 

' '  For  lo  I  creation's  self  is  one  great  choir, 
And  what  is  nature's  order  bxit  the  rhyme 
Whereto  the  worlds  keep  time. 
And  all   things   move  with   all  things  from 

their  prime  ? 
Who  shall  expound  the  mystery  of  the  lyre  ? 
In  far  retreats  of  elemental  mind 
Obscurely  comes  and  goes 
The  imperative  breath  of  song,  that  as  the 

wind 
Is  trackless,  and  oblivious  whence  it  blows. 
Demand  of  lilies  wherefore  they  are  white. 
Extort  her  crimson  secret  from  the  rose, 
But  ask  not  of  the  Muse  that  she  disclose 
The  meaning  of  the  riddle  of  her  might : 
Somewhat  of  all  things  sealed  and  recondite, 
Save  the  enigma  of  herself,  she  knows." 

It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Watson  does  not 
recognise  his  own  limitations.  His  bent  is 
essentially  thoughtful,  meditative,  elegiac ; 
he  has  not  the  l>Tic  cr}'.  Yet  from  time  to 
time  he  would  write  Ij'rics,  and,  of  all  singers 
most  deliberate,  will  call  himself  "  a  tarry- 
ing minstrel,  who  finds,  not  fashions,  his 
numbers."  At  heart  he  is  philosopher 
rather  than  bard  :  it  is  a  sane,  a  manly, 
a  wholesome  philosophy. 

In  his  latest  volume.  The  Hope  of  the 
World,  both  his  qualities  and  the  defects  of 
his  qualities  are  well  represented.  The 
book  is  slight,  but  the  three  longer  poems 
with  wliich  it  opens  may  well  take  their 
jilace  with  Mr.  Watson's  finest  work. 
All  three  may  roughly  be  classed  as 
elegiac,  by  which  we  mean  that,  though 
emotion  is  expressed  in  them,  it  is  an 
intellectualised  emotion,  dominated  and 
over-ruled  by  speculative  thought.  Pro- 
foundly sceptical  in  temper,  they  draw  their 
inspiration  from  a  remarkable  fervour  and 
chastity  of  moral  purpose.  The  higher, 
the  ethical  agnosticism,  has  found  no  such 
setting  of  poetry  since  the  too  brief  days  of 
Matthew  Arnold's  song.  The  number  which 
gives  its  title  to  the  volume  is  a  repudiation 
of  facile  ojitimism.  The  poet  finds  Law  in 
heaven ;  Love  he  finds  only  on  earth.  Of 
an  ethical  intention  in  Law  there  is  no 
proof,  nor  any  sign  that  man  was  the  goal 
of  creation  ;  his  existence  may  be  due  but  to 
a  chance  throw  of  Nature's  die  : 

' '  In  cave  and  bosky  dene 

Of  old  there  crept  and  ran 
The  gibbering  form  obscene 

That  was  and  was  not  man. 
With  fairer  covering  clad 

The  desert  beasts  went  by  ; 
The  couohant  lion  had 
More  speculative  eye, 
And  goodlier  speech  the  birds,  than  we  when 
we  began." 

If,  then,  man  is  not  necessarily  the  culmina- 
tion of  an  ascent  on  earth,  how  dare  we 
infer  an  ascent  in  some  distant  life '?  Hope 
will  have  it  so,  but  this  is  the  hardihood  of 
hope.  And  as  for  virtue,  is  not  the  virtue 
which  disregards  such  hope  the  truer '?  The 
poem  closes  with  two  stanzas  of  a  noble 
stoicism,  a  fine  climax  to  a  finely  handled 
theme. 

"  CaiTy  thy  largesse  hence, 

Light  Giver  !     Let  me  learn 
To  abjure  the  opulence 

I  have  done  nought  to  earn  ; 


And  on  this  world  no  more 

To  cast  ignoble  slight, 
Coimting  it  but  the  door 

Of  other  worlds  more  bright. 
Here,    where   I    fail   or    conquer,    here  is   my 
concern : 

Here,  where  perhaps  alone 

I  conquer  or  I  fail. 
Here,  o'er  the  dark  Deep  blown, 

I  ask  no  perfumed  gale ; 
I  ask  the  unpamperiug  breath 

That  fits  me  to  eudiu-e 
Chance  and  victorious  Death, 
Life,  and  my  doom  obscure, 
Who  know  not  whence  I  am  sped,  nor  to  what 
port  I  sail." 

Equally  fine  and  closely  akin  to  this  in  its 
thought  is  "  The  Unknown  God."  It  would 
seem  to  owe  its  origin  to  a  remarkable 
passage  in  the  recently  discovered  Lngia  of 
Jesus,  which  countenances  the  Greek  con- 
ception of  a  deity  immanent  in  nature, 
rather  than  the  Hebrew  conception,  whicli 
met  and  overcame  this  in  the  eai'ly  centuries 
of  Christianit}',  of  a  deity  external  to  and 
set  over  against  nature.  It  has  a  stately 
ojjening : 

"  When,  overarched  by  goi-geous  night, 

I  wave  my  trivial  9plf  away  : 

When  all  I  was  to  all  nieii's  sight 

Shares  the  erasure  of  the  day  ; 

Then  do  I  cast  my  cumbering  load, 

Then  do  I  gain  a  sense    f  God." 

The  God  of  Judaea,  made  in  the  image  of 
a  Jew,  an  antliropomorphic  God,  a  tribal 
divinity,  Mr.  Watson  unhesitatingly  rejects  : 

"  A  God  whose  ghost,  in.  arch  and  aisle. 

Yet  haunts  his  temple— and  his  tomb ; 
But  follows  in  a  littli  while 

Odin  and  Zeus  to  equal  doom  ; 
A  God  of  kindred  seed  and  line ; 
Man's  giant  shadow,  hailed  divine. 
O  streaming  worlds,  O  crowded  f-ky, 

O  fife,  and  mine  own  soul's  abyss. 
Myself  am  ^caroo  so  small  that  I 

Should  bow  to  Deity  hke  this  I 
This  my  Begetter  ?     This  was  what 
Man  in  his  violent  youth  begot." 

Then  he  strives  to  express  his  sense  of  a 
divine  power  which,  in  some  imintelligible 
but  none  the  less  real  sense,  is  in  aU  things, 
a  power  unapproachable  by  prayer,  and  not 
to  be  thouglit  of  as  over-riding  human 
actions. 

"  Raise  thou  the  stone,  and  find  me  there. 
Cleave  thou  the  wood,  and  there  am  I." 

Man  has  thoughts  and  ideals  that  are 
divine,  but  the  law  of  the  world  is  in  no 
obvious  or  direct  harmony  with  these.  On 
the  contrary,  success  in  life,  for  nation  or 
individual,  is  most  often  reached  by 
flagrant  disregard  of  the  higher  promptings. 
And  so  Mr.  Watson  counters  Mr.  Kipling  : 

"  Best  by  remembering  God,  say  some. 

We  keep  our  high  imperial  lot. 

Fortune,  I  fear,  hath  oftenest  come 

When  we  forgot^when  we  forgot ! 
A  lovelier  faith  their  happier  crown. 
But  history  laughs  and  weeps  it  down  !  " 

In  dealing  with  these  two  poems  we  have 
been  content  to  expound  Mr.  Watson,  and  not 
to  comment  upon  him,  because  we  are  here 
concerned  not  with  the  essential  justice  of 
liis  thinking,  but  with  the  magnificent 
poetic  form  in  which  he  voices  it.  The 
third  important  poem  in  the  book  is  an 
Ode  in  May,  a  h3'mn  of  exultation  to   our 
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father  the  Sun,  who  hegat  us  on  our 
mother  the  Earth.  This  is  jjerhapsMr. 
"Watson's  lugh-water  mark  as  a  lyricist. 
The  half-dozen  lines  that  we  quote  seem  to 
us,  for  once  in  a  way,  really  to  breathe  "  the 
imperative  breath  of  song-"  : 

"  What  is  so  sweet  and  dear 
As  a  prosperous  moru  in  May, 
The  confident  prime  of  the  day, 
And  the  dauntless  youth  of  the  year, 
When  uotliing  that  asks  for  bliss. 
Asking  alight,  is  denied, 
And  half  of  the  world  a  bridegroom  is, 
knd  half  of  the  world  a  bride  P  " 
This  has  the  real  impetus  :  here  the  oestrus 
of  song  has  stung.      The   score   of  poems 
which  make  up  the  rest  of  the  book  contain 
only  one  tiling  of  first-rate  imijortance.    This 
is  a  sonnet  on  "Estrangement,"  which  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  class  with  such  master- 
pieces  upon   similar  themes    as    Drayton's 
sonnet,   "  Since  there's  no  help,  come,  let  us 
kiss  and  part "  ;  and  that  by  a  modern  poetess 
whichis  called  "Renouncement, "and begins, 
"I  must  not  think  of  thee;   and  tired,  yet 
strong."     There  is  real  imaginative  insight 
liero  : 

"  So,  without  overt  breach,  we  fall  apart. 
Tacitly  sunder — neith-r  you  nor  I 
Conscious  of  one  intelligible  why. 
And  both,   from   severance,    winning    equal 

smart. 
So,  with  resigned  and  acquiescent  heart. 
Whene'er  your  name  on  some  chance  liji  may 

Ue, 
I  seem  to  see  an  alien  shade  pass  by, 
A  spirit  wherein  I  have  no  lot  or  part. 
Thus  may  a  captive,  in  some  fortress  grim. 
From  casual  speech  bel  wixt  his  warders,  learn 
That  June  on  her  triumphal  progi-ess  goes 
Through   arched   and   bannered   woodlands ; 

while  for  him 
She  is  a  legend  emptied  of  concern. 
And  idle  is  the  rumour  of  the  rose." 

Two  or  three  of  Air.  Watson's  slighter 
numbers  are  echoes  of  his  Eastern  campaign. 
Ethical  fervour  and  enlightened  patriotism 
drove  him  into  politics  ;  ho  aspired  to  play 
Tyrtojus  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  against  the 
Moslem.  From  the  point  of  view  of  poetrj' 
it  was  not  entirely  a  success ;  the  trumjiet- 
noto  is  hard  to  catch,  and  Mr  Watson  never 
(juito  caught  it.  But  we  prefer  Mr.  Watson 
bellicose  to  Mr.  Watson  sentimental  or  Mr 
Watson  facetious.  Ho  has  a  heavy  hand 
at  gallantry  or  humour ;  and  when  he  com- 
bines the  two  he  is  intolerable.  Thus  he 
flutes  it  "To  S.  W.  in  the  Forest": 

"  Does  the  Forest  need  you  ?     No  ! 
Any  hidden  hollow  ther» 
Sweet  enough  without  \ou  were. 
You  are  palpably  i!e  trap 
In  the  glades  of  Fontaiuebleau.'  " 

This  is  poor  fooling.  We  take  our  leave 
of  Mr.  Watson  witli  a  sense  that,  in  spite 
of  the  manifest  inequalities  of  liis  insjnra- 
tion,  he  lias  yet  deserved  well  of  us,  in 
tliat  he  has  set  before  him  a  higli  poetic 
ideal,  and  lias  followed  it  unliinchingly. 
Ho,  if  anyone,  has  a  right  to  say,  as  he 
does  say,  of  his  muse  : 

"  At  least  she  prompts  no  vulgar  strain  ; 
At  least  are  noble  themes  her  choice." 
And,  again : 

"  It  was  her  vow  that  she  would  dwell 
With  greatest  things,  or  dwell  alone." 


THE  INVENTIf)N  OF  FAIRYLAND. 

All  the  Way  to  Fairyland.    By  Evelyn  Shar^i. 
(John  Lane.) 

There  are  two  theories  in  the  matter.  A 
very  long  time  ago  (according  to  the  elder 
one)  somebody  sat  down  and  invented  Fairy- 
land. Or  pei'haps  it  was  a  joint  effort,  and 
a  committee  of  somebodies  sat  roimd  a 
green-baize- covered  table.  Anj-how,  whether 
dating  from  a  plural  they  or  a  singular  he, 
the  result  seems  to  have  been  exactly  right 
and  unalterable  and  satisfactory.  The  rules 
were  framed  once  and  for  all ;  the  laws  were 
codified ;  the  population  (with  a  certain 
range  and  liberty)  fixed ;  and  the  manners 
(within  a  largo  margin  of  license)  prescribed. 
From  that  far-away  time  till  now,  the  con- 
ditions have  remained  immovable,  and  both 
deliberate  attempts  at  subversion  and  spirts 
of  red  revolution  have  alike  fizzled  out  and 
faded  awaj',  jjowerless  against  the  splendidly 
massive  conservatism  of  a  tradition  that  has 
its  suckers  on  the  unwritten  side  of  history. 

Perhaps  it  is  on  this  very  account  that 
the  later  pioneers  in  fairy  scholarship,  recog- 
nising in  this  very  fixity  something  more 
than  natural,  have  advanced  the  daring 
theory  that  as  it  cannot  possibly  be  we  who 
invented  Fairyland,  Fairjland  must  have 
invented  us.  According  to  this  thesis  of 
theirs,  we  only  exist  by  favour  of  fairies. 
Having  pleased,  in  a  whimsical  moment,  to 
invent  us  (Lord  only  knows  why),  they  have 
us  at  their  mercy,  and,  as  soon  as  they  are 
tired  of  thinking  about  us,  or  want  a  new 
amusement — puff !  we  shall  go  out,  and 
that  story  will  be  over.  Fortunately  fairies, 
as  all  records  agree,  are  loving,  irrational, 
and  not  easily  wearied ;  and,  after  all, 
humanity  must  possess  manj'  humorous 
points  for  the  outsider  that  escape  the 
encaged  observer  within.  So  we  may, 
perhaps,  count  upon  another  month  or  so 
yet  in  which  to  read  a  fairy  book  or  two, 
and  even  to  criticise  them. 

Everybody  knows  how  a  fairy-story  should 
be  made  ;  but  the  inflexibility  of  the  condi- 
tions has  galled  the  withers  of  many  radicals, 
who  have  kicked  accordingly  and  essaj'ed  to 
fling  their  burden  —  with  the  satisfying 
result  of  failure,  complete  and  dead.  The 
up-to-date  fairy-story,  with  its  jibes  and  sly 
hits  at  the  topics  of  the  day  and  the  modern 
attitude  of  thought,  raised  its  revolutionarj' 
head  for  a  very  ])rief  while  ;  Mr.  Dash,  if 
we  recollect  aright,  did  some  neat  and  pretty 
things  in  that  way ;  so  did  Miss  Blank. 
Even  the  Water-Balies,  delightful  as  it  is, 
has  the  same  taint — the  taint,  that  is,  of  a 
fairyism  which  is  the  vehicle  only,  not  the 
whole  aim  and  end. 

Miss  Evelyn  Sharp  falls  into  no  such  error. 
The  conditions,  after  all,  are  not  hard,  once 
one  recognises  them  clearly  and  fully,  as  .she 
does.  Of  these  the  principal,  undoubtedly, 
are,  that  you  should  have  the  right  accent 
and  adopt  the  right  point  of  view.  I  say 
nothing  of  wit,  wisdom,  and  imagination. 
No  one  who  has  not  all  three  would  ever 
dream  of  venturing  upon  a  fairy-story — 
perhaps  I  may  go  a  step  farther  and  say 
that  no  one  who  has  all  three,  in  full  endow- 
ment, would  ever  dream  of  writing  anything 
^  else.      At  any   rate.    Miss  Sharp   has   wit. 


wisdom,  and  imagination  for  her  initial 
equipment,  but  .she  possesses  also  what  is 
rarer  far — the  accent  and  the  point  of  view  ; 
ydih.  entire  recognition,  too,  of  the  limita- 
tions these  impose.  For  instance,  she  would 
never  introduce  her  bicycle — supposing  her 
to  possess  one  —  into  this  old  -  fashioned 
country.  She  knows  perfectly  well  that  if 
there  should  be  any  occasion  for  hurry — 
which  is  rarely  the  case  in  Fairy-land — 
naturally  you  take  a  rocking-horse. 

It  is  a  minor  test,  in  these  cases,  but  an 
interesting  one,  to  see  how  far  the  handling 
of  bird-and-beast  life  is  right  and  natural — 
natural,  that  is,  from  the  fairy  point  of 
view,  for  fairy  animals,  like  heraldic  animals, 
have  their  own  severe  laws,  quite  inde- 
pendent of  zoological  codes.  The  beasts  in 
this  book  full}'  answer  the  test.  Thej'  are 
clever  and  sweet  and  tender,  of  course,  or 
thej'  would  not  be  here  ;  but  they  never 
strain  after  "scoring"  or  being  "smart" 
bj'  their  modernity  —  a  practice  akin  to 
gagging  in  an  actor.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  toys,  who  behave  as  honest  toys 
should,  and  not  at  aU  like  yoimg  people 
with  views.  There  is  one  doll  in  particular, 
of  whom  I  dare  to  say  that  she  behaves  in 
the  most  varied  and  trying  circumstances 
exactlj'  as  a  gentle-doU  should  ;  and  I  have 
known  some  verj'  well-bred  ones.  But 
every  story  bubbles  with  wit,  tenderness, 
and  fancy,  and  even  their  humanity  (a  rare 
achievement)  is  as  kissable  as  their  beasts 
and  their  toj'-folk. 

"  And  there  they  built  a  very  small  house  in 
a  very  big  garden,  and  they  planted  it  with 
rows  of  chocolate-trefs,  and  rows  of  acid-drop- 
bushes,  and  lots  of  almond-rockeries  ;  and  the 
fairies  came  and  filled  it  with  flowers  from 
Fairyland  that  had  no  names  at  all,  but  were 
the  most  beautiful  flowers  that  any  one  has 
ever  seen,  for  they  never  faded  nor  died,  but 
just  changed  into  something  else  when  they 
were  tired  of  being  the  same  flower." 

The  right  accent  seems  to  be  tliere,  as  in 
the  chime  of  hare-bells  at  the  hour  for 
evening  step-dancing  on  mushroom  -  tops. 
And  who  will  dare  question  the  point  of 
view  ? 

Mrs.  Percy  Dearmer's  deliglitful  illustra- 
tions might  well  serve  as  pegs  from  which 
to  dangle  much  highly  coloured  talk  on 
modern  tendencies  of  art,  and  so  on.  But 
I  prefer  to  go  straight  to  my  individual 
impression,  and  to  thank  her  for  summoning 
up  so  dear  and  so  early  a  recollection  as 
that  of  my  very  first  paint-box.  Surely  the 
"  manner"  of  this  artist  was  my  own  "  early 
manner" — those  broad  simple  spaces,  that 
large  handling  of  primary  colours  ?  My 
tongue  begins  to  protrude  again  as  I 
look  at  them  (this  was  a  part  of  the  early 
manner).  Again  the  obstinate  lid  of  that 
paint-box  jams  and  slides  a  little,  and  jams 
again  in  its  old  way — again  the  crimson 
lake  sticks  to  the  Prussian  blue,  and  tlie 
gamboge  persists  in  "  rucking  ud  "  when 
the  lid  has  to  be  pushed  back — and  the  potent 
old  smell  asserts  itself  once  more.  Mrs. 
Dearmer  ought  to  be  very  hai>py  painting 
such  pictures,  and  one  wonders  she  ever 
does  anything  else.  But,  perhaps,  she 
never  does  do  anything  else. 

Kenneth  Gr^uiame. 


Dec.   18,   1897.] 
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EOSSETTI. 

Letters  of  Bante  Gabriel  Eossetti  to  William 
Allingham,  18.54-1870.  By  George  Birk- 
beck  Hill,  D.C.L.     (Fisher  Unwin.) 

Of  these  letters  the  most  important  have 
already  appeared  in  an  American  magazine ; 
but,  together  with  the  informing,  and  as  a 
rule  very  satisfactory,  notes  of  Dr.  Hill, 
they  are  thoroughly  welcome  in  their  new 
and  extended  form.  It  would  be  affectation 
to  say  that  the  letters  have  any  literary 
value  of  their  own;  they  are  interesting 
because  they  are  Eossetti's,  and  that  is 
enough.  There  is  nothing  romantic,  and 
there  is  nothing  morbid  about  them  from 
beginning  to  end.  They  are  practical,  sane, 
and  even  shrewd  throughout ;  and  tliey  show 
the  poet  in  a  particularly  amiable  light, 
deferential  to  the  opinions  of  an  inferior 
mind  while  holding  fast  to  his  own,  eager 
to  make  the  most  of  merit  in  others,  and 
unsparing  of  trouble  in  the  services  of 
friendship.  Eossettihas  been  much  written 
about,  but  chiefly  in  the  later  years  of  his 
life,  when  drugs  had  done  their  worst  for 
liim.  _  These  letters  deal  with  days  before 
that  interior  darkness  had  set  in.  Their 
chief  melancholy  is  only  that  which  the 
reader  borrows  from  his  own  knowledge  of 
the  after  life  of  Eossetti,  who,  meanwhile, 
was  a  schoolboy  in  his  simplicity,  in  his 
modesty,  in  his  attitude  towards  his  ambi- 
tions, and  in  his  slang. 

All  the  same,  things  went  with  the  poet 
very  much  awry.  He  was  constantly  writing 
to  fi-iends  to  "inflict  his  MS.  verses  upon 
them  " — so  little  was  his  real  power  as  a  poet 
at  first  appreciated  by  himself  or  by  them. 
It  will  be  news  to  many  that  the  father 
of  Dante  Eossetti  expostulated  with  him 
for  wasting  time  on  verse  when  he  might 
have  been  at  his  easel.  In  1860  ho  sent  the 
MSS.  to  Mr.  Euskin,  and  then  to  Ailing- 
ham.  He  had  askoil  j\Ir.  Euskin  to  send 
"Jenny"  to  the  Cornhill,  but  Mr.  Euskin 
had  refused,  offering  instead  to  send  one  of 
the  mystical  poems  which  Eossetti  did  not 
care  to  isolate. 

"  I  wish  you'd  specially  tell  me,"  says  Eossetti 
to  Allingham,  "of  any  you  don't  think  worth 
mcluding.  Ycu  will  find  that  your  advice  has 
been  followed  often  (if  you  remember  what  you 
gave),  and  so  it  is  not  time  wasted  to  advise  me. 
When  I  think  how  old  most  of  these  things  are, 
it  seems  like  a  sort  of  mania  to  keep  thinkino- 
of  them  stiU ;  but  I  suppose  one's  leaning  stiU 
to  them  depends  mainly  on  their  having  no 
trade  associations,  and  being  stiU  a  sort  of 
thing  of  one's  own." 

"WTiat  the  poet  personally  loses  of  the 
poetry  he  gives  to  others  is  here  suggested ; 
and  the  same  sentiment  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  Eossetti's  later  dis- 
like of  exhibiting  his  pictures.  Of  the 
poems  in  MS.,  meanwhile  he  adds :  "  I  have 
no  definite  ideas  as  to  doing  anything  with 
them,  but  should  like,  even  if  they  lie  at 
re.st,  to  make  them  as  good  as  I  can."  Are 
there  such  poems  hidden  in  portfolios  now  ? 
one  can  but  ask.  The  sharpened  appetite 
of  readers  and  of  editors  seems  to  negative 
the  possibility.  Yet  Eossetti  was  in  com- 
munication with  Allingham,  an  editor  and 
tlie  friend  of  editors,  a  fair  critic  and  a  fair 


poet,  whose  own  verse.s  were  always  nego- 
tiable;  and  "Jenny,"  and  many  another 
jioom  that  is  now  the  world's  jiossession,  lay 
for  j-ears  in  a  neglected  MS.,  which  ran 
risks  in  the  post — ("  I  have  no  other  copies," 
he  writes  to  Allingham)  —  and  made  at 
last  a  veritable  descent  into  the  tomb. 

On  Eossetti's  preferences  in  literature  and 
life,  the  Allingham  Letters  throw  new  light. 
First,  as  regards  his  own  poems,  one  learns 
that  he  had  "no  prejudice  himself  in  favour 
of    'Ave,'   when  Allingham    suggested    its 
omission  from  his  volume ;  but   liappily  he 
knew  "he  should  be  smothered  by  certain 
ft'iends    it    has    if     it     did    not     go    in." 
Writing     to     a    maiden    aunt,    after    his 
poems    were   published,    Eossetti   tells  her 
he  has  heard,   with  remorse,   tliat   she  has 
ordered  a  copy.     "To  speak  frankly,"  he 
says,   "I  was  detei-red  from  sending  it  to 
you  by  one  poem,  '  Jenny,'  of  which  I  felt 
uncertain   whether  you   would   be   pleased 
with   it.      I   am    not    ashamed  of  having 
written  it  (indeed,  I  assure  you  that  I  would 
never    have    written    it    if    I    thought    it 
unfit  to  be  read  with  good  results).      My 
mother  likes  it,  on  the  whole,  the  best  in 
the  volume  after  some  consideration."     That 
was  as  it  should  be ;  but  we  do  not  think 
any  worse  of  iliss  Christina  Eossetti,  with 
her  severe  reserves  and  denials,  for  ha%dng 
confessed  to  a   friend  late  in  her  life  that 
she  had  never  read  it.      Eossetti  "loathed 
Once  a    Week,  illustrations  and  all.      Mere- 
dith's novel,  however,"  he  adds,  "  has  very 
great  merit   of   a  wonderfully  queer  kind." 
The    allusion   is,    of   course,    to   Evan  Har- 
rington.    Of  another  friend  of  those  days, 
Swinburne,  he   says :     "  As   for  his  plays, 
I  don't  think  they  will  be  to  your  liking. 
For  my  own  part,  I  think  he  is  much  better 
suited  to  ballad  writing  and  such  like ;  but 
there  are   real  beauties  in  the  plays  too." 
Of  Tlie  Ring  and  the  Book  he  thought  "  there 
was  perversity  in  the  choice  of  the  subject, 
though,   of    course,    redeemed  by  perverse 
treatment."     Stories   of   Carlj-le's  brusc^ue- 
nesses  grow  a  little  tiring,  but  yet  another  is 
told  here.  Meeting  Browning,  and  "  meaning 
to  say  sometliing  to  please,"  he  found  him- 
-self  saying  of   The  Ring  and  the  Book:    "It 
is    a    wonderful     book.       I    read     it    all 
through,  all  made   out   of   an  Old    Bailey 
story    that     might     have     been     told     in 
ten     lines,     and     only    wants    forgetting." 
"Walt  "Wliitman  he  regarded  as  "  sublimated 
Tupper."     The  literary  and  personal  friend- 
ship between  Mr.   Euskin  and  Eossetti  is 
shown  at  its  strongest  in  this   book.     Mr. 
Euskin  may,   indeed,  be  called   the  fairy- 
godfather   of  the  piece.     He  it  was  whose 
purse  enabled  Miss  Siddal,  a  consumptive 
from   the   first,    to   go  abroad  to   sunshine 
before   her   marriage   with  Eossetti.      The 
records   of   that   union   as   they  appear   in 
these  Letters   are    happy    records,    despite 
poverty   and   despite  the  birth  of  a  child, 
like    Tennyson's    first-born,   already    dead. 
The  starting  of  the  firm  of  Jlorris  &  Co.  is 
alluded  to,    the   "real   shop,"    as   Eossetti 
calls  it  with  excited  elation,  belonging  at 
first,  not  to  Morris  only  (the  "  Topsy  "  of 
these    Letters),    but    also    to    Eossetti,    to 
"Ned"    (Sir  Edward    Burne  Jones),    and 
to    others.       The    friendship    between   the 
Burne    Jones's   and    the    Dante    Eossettis 


was  so  close  that,  shortly  after  their 
marriage,  they  talked  of  making  a  common 
home  together. 

The  editing  of  the  Letters  leaves  little  to 
be  desired.  A  serious  accusation  of  "vanity" 
against  a  poet  who  said  in  a  private  letter 
that  he  preferred  one  of  his  own  poems  to 
fifty  "Mauds,"  shows  a  slight  defect  of 
humour  on  Dr.  Hill's  part :  he  was  a  poet 
who  said  and  wrote  manj^  things  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye.  On  another  page, 
"Victories  of  Love"  is  misprinted  "Vic- 
tims"; and  Dr.  Hill,  in  saying  that  Mr. 
Aubrey  de  Vere  cannot  have  carried  out  his 
intention  of  editing  an  anthology  that  was 
to  contain  specimens  of  Dante  and  Christina 
Eossetti's  verse,  does  not  speak  by  the  book. 
Dr.  Hill  has  seen  only  the  1893  edition  of  the 
Household  Poetry  Book ;  but  it  was  issued 
years  earlier  with  a  fuller  representation  of 
contemporary  verse. 


TWO  AMEEICAN  BOOKS. 

The  Literary  Histonj  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion.    By  Moses  Coit  Tyler.     (Putnam.) 

"Not  in  jest  or  playfulness,  but  in  uttermost 
sincerity  of  scorn,  in  the  ruthlessness  of  im- 
forgiving  hate  was  this  poet  of  alienated 
America  (Philip  Preneau)  to  say  his  last  word 
to  the  unfortunate  monarch  whose  blimderiug 
conscientiousness  in  kingcraft,  whose  well- 
intentioned  and  prayerful  obstinrcy  in  baleful 
leadership  had  at  last  brought  to  England  the 
loss  of  her  most  valuable  dependency,  and  to 
the  English-speaking  race  a  disruption  that 
should  bear  for  unburn  millions  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  a  legacy,  perhaps  an  endless 
legacy,  of  mutual  Ul-will." 

This  passage  is  sufficiently  tj-pieal  of 
the  spirit  in  which  Mr.  Tyler  has  ap- 
proached his  task.  The  ordinary  English- 
man, conscious  of  nothing  but  kindly 
feeling  towards  Americans  and  of  pride 
in  their  achievements,  is  naturally  a  little 
puzzled  about  this  talk  of  "  an  endless 
legacy  of  ill-will."  Lord  Eosebery,  at  the 
recent  celebration  of  the  Battle  of  Bannock - 
burn,  happily  observed  that  England  could 
well  afi^ord  to  forget  to  remember  the 
triumphs  of  Flodden  and  Dunbar.  In  the 
same  way  the  modern  Englishman  looks 
round,  and  can  think  without  emotion  of 
Saratoga  and  Yorktown,  whUe  to  the  victors 
svich  impartiality  is  still  imjjossible.  At 
any  rate,  we  can  assure  Mr.  Tyler  that  the 
ill-wiU  between  the  two  peoples,  if  it  stiU 
survive,  is  at  least  no  longer  "mutual." 
And  reading  over  this  collection  of  the 
literature  of  the  Eevolution  one  is  struck  by 
the  little  difference  which  a  hundred  years 
have  made.  It  is  as  though  the  clockwork  of 
American  national  life  in  this  particular 
matter  had  stood  suddenly  still.  Mr.  Tyler's 
attitude  towar<ls  England  is  still  that  of  the 
Eev.  Nathaniel  Whitaker,  and  might  easily 
find  expression  in  the  preacher's  words  : 

"  See  yonder  spacious  fields,  subdued  to  fruit- 
fulness  by  the  sweat  and  toil  of  our  fathers  or 
ourselves,  yielding  their  increase  to  clothe, 
pamper  and  enrich  the  tyrant's  favourites,  who 
are  base  enough  to  assist  him  in  his  cursed  plots 
to  enslave  us.  Does  (hii  rouse  your  resent- 
ment f     Stop  a  moment,  and  I'll  show  yoK 
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spectacle  more  shocking  than  this  !  What 
meagre  visages  do  I  see  m  yonder  field,  toiling 
and  covered  with  sweat  to  cultivate  the  soil  'i 
Who  are  those  in  rags,  bearing  burdens  and 
drawing  water  for  these  haughty  lords,  and 
then  cringing  to  them  for  a  morsel  of  bread  ? 
They  are  (O  gracious  God  !  support  my  spirits) 
— they  are  my  sons  and  my  daughters  loaded 
with  irons  aad  dragging  after  them  wherever 
they  go  the  heavy,  galling,  ignominious  chains 
of  slavery." 

This  appalling  picture  is  based  upon 
the  fact  that  the  British  Parliament  had 
passed  a  Stamp  Act  which  in  its  main 
features  was  modelled  upon  an  Act  passed 
by  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  ten  years 
before,  and  which  was  designed  to  raise 
money,  not  for  exj)ortation  to  England,  but 
for  purely  American  purposes.  In  his 
allusions,  however,  to  the  question  of  the 
employment  of  Hessians  by  the  British 
Government,  Mr.  Tyler  has  allowed  himself 
to  be  swayed  bj'  more  modern  sentiment. 
To  the  employers  of  those  Hessians  their 
hire  seemed  a  very  ordinary  piece  of  busi- 
ness. King  George  was  a  German  prince 
as  well  as  a  British  monarch,  and  was 
accustomed  to  make  such  use  of  Germans. 
The  colonists  were  well  aware  of  the  pretty 
German  custom,  and  that  the  father  of  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel,  whose  mer- 
cenaries were  sma.shed  by  Washington  at 
Trenton,  had,  in  Europe,  on  one  occasion 
hired  out  six  thousand  of  his  soldiers  to 
either  side. 

Except  for  occasional  excesses  of  language, 
with  which  his  quaint  anti-English  feeling 
consciously  betrays  him,  Mr.  Tyler  has  done 
his  work  of  selection  exceUently  well.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  American  ten- 
dency to  make  bigness  the  test  of  gi-eatness 
is  not  modem :  thus  Freneau,  the  most 
genuinely  inspired  of  the  poets  of  the 
Eevolution,  after  speaking  of  Britons  as 
henceforth  confined  to  their  "insect  isle," 
pictures  Jove  putting  Great  Britain  into  the 
scales  and  at  first  finding  difficulty  in  hand- 
ling a  thing  so  small : 

"  Then   searching   about  with   his   fingers   for 

Britain 
Thought  he,  '  This  same  island  I  cannot  well 

hit  on ; 
The   Devil   take   him   who    first    called  her 

Great  I 
If  she  was— she  is  vastly  diminished  of  late.' 

Like  a  man  that  is  searching  his  thigh  for  a 

flea, 
He  peeped,   and  he  fumbled,   but  nothing 

could  see ; 
At  last  he  exclaimed—'  I'm  surely  upon  it — 
I    think    I    have    hold    of    a    Highlander's 

bonnet.'  " 

The  groat  services  rendered  to  the  American 
cause  by  Thomas  Paine  are  here  warmly 
acknowledged.  Even  at  this  day  it  is  im- 
possible to  read  Lis  vigorous  invective  with- 
'5ut  wondering  a  little  at  the  dauntless 
courage  with  which  the  man  worked  on 
without  the  slightest  circumstance  of  personal 
encouragement. 

VhjKus    S.     Grant.       By   William    Conant 
Church.     (Putnam.) 

The  design  of  the  "  Heroes  of  the  Nations  " 
series  required  the  inclusion  of  a  biography 
of  General  Grant,  and  that  in  turn  required 


the  teUing  of  the  twice-told  tale  of  the 
American  Civil  War.  Grant's  early  career, 
his  share  in  the  Mexican  War,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  his  retirement  from  the 
army  in  1854,  are  told  by  Colonel  Church 
with  a  creditable  attempt  at  impartiality. 
Perhaps,  in  the  light  of  subsequent  events, 
it  is  only  natural  that  Major  Buchanan's 
reprimand,  for  excessive  drinking,  which  led 
to  the  break  in  Grant's  military  career, 
should  not  be  considered  "unnecessarily 
harsh."  The  episode  is  of  importance  only 
because  of  the  difficulties  which  it  made  for 
Grant  in  the  first  years  of  his  service  against 
the  Confederates.  Happily  for  the  cause  of 
the  Union,  the  dearth  of  officers  who  could 
even  drill  their  men  secured  employment  for 
Grant  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  and  his 
own  force  of  character  did  the  rest. 

Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  words  he 
ever  used  in  his  life  were  those  with  which  he 
concluded  a  despatch  describing  one  of  the 
first  of  the  series  of  the  murderous  assaults 
to  which  he  sent  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
in  May,  1864  :  "I  propose  to  fight  it  out  on 
this  line  if  it  takes  all  summer."  There  is 
something  chilling,  and  yet  great,  about  the 
moral  courage  needed  to  write  down  that 
sentence.  And  he  was  true  to  his  word. 
His  men  might  die  in  heaps,  but  he  knew 
that  the  North  could  repair  the  waste,  and 
that  his  opponents  could  not.  To  wear  the 
Confederates  out,  to  keep  them  always  on 
the  move,  to  fight  every  fight  to  the  finish, 
was  his  stern  and  simple  policy,  and  he 
carried  it  out  ruthlessly  to  the  end.  The 
great  victories  on  the  side  of  the  North — 
Antietam  and  Gettysburg — for  all  the  killing 
loss  they  inflicted  on  the  South,  had  been 
defensive  battles  and  gained  by  armies  in 
retreat.  With  the  coming  of  Grant  the 
roles  of  the  two  armies  were  changed,  and 
the  Confederates  were  driven  to  fighting 
only  behind  entrenchments.  The  Northern 
leader  knew  that  all  the  while  Sheridan  was 
clearing  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  that 
Sherman  was  cutting  Lee  off  from  the  field 
of  supply  and  that  victory  was  sure.  The 
great  merit  of  Colonel  Church's  sketch  is  that 
it  places  Grant's  work  before  us  plainly  with 
all  its  limitations,  and  enables  us  to  under- 
stand at  what  a  cost  he  set  himself  to  win. 


MR.  LIONEL  JOHNSON'S  POEMS. 

Ireland,    with    Other     Poems.       By    Lionel 
Johnson.     (Elkin  Mathews.) 

It  is  some  while  since  the  publication  of 
Mr.  Lionel  Johnson's  first  poetic  volume, 
for  he  is  not  of  those  who  emulate  a  popular 
novelist's  aimual  output.  Among  our 
younger  poets  he  is  in  every  sense  con- 
spicuously solitary.  He  follows  no  literary 
fashion,  he  makes  no  clamant  attempt  to 
catch  the  popular  ear  ;  on  all  he  writes  is 
the  stamj]  of  a  recluse.  He  is,  we  might 
say,  manifoldly  recluse.  He  is  fastidious 
and  academic  (in  the  better  sense  of  the 
word  "academic").  He  loves  forgotten  or 
imjiopular  causes,  things  past  rather  than 
things  present ;  anything  which  the  crowd 
neglects   and   passes   by  seems  for  him  to 


have  a  haunting  attraction ;  therefore  he 
takes  to  his  bosom  all  "  old,  unhappy,  far- 
off  things."  The  very  title  of  his  book 
indicates  this.  Ireland  is  pre-eminently  the 
type  of  forlorn  causes  and  a  derelict  past. 
But  Ireland  just  now  is  fashionable  among 
poets  of  "  the  Celtic  movement,"  and  accord- 
ingly Mr.  Johnson  does  not  stoji  here,  but 
extends  his  sympathy  to  the  land  of  the 
Cymry,  to  ancient  Wales — a  land  truly 
appealing  to  poetic  sympathies,  if  one  could 
manage  to  ignore  its  gross  modern  utili- 
tarianism. Yet  another  recluse  and  con- 
temned thing  is  mysticism,  and  Mr.  Johnson 
clings  to  mysticism.  The  most  neglected 
kind  of  mysticism  is  Catholic  mysticism  ; 
and  to  Catholic  mysticism  Mr.  Johnson  is 
specially  wedded  ;  but  nothing  repels  him 
provided  it  be  remote  enough ;  and  he  writes 
with  sympathy  of  paganism,  jjrovided  it 
be  mystical  paganism  ;  nay,  he  finds  food 
for  poetry  even  in  magic.  A  curious,  a 
seemingly  heterogeneous  course  of  verse  he 
sets  before  us  :  but  the  hidden  connexion  lies 
in  that  thread  of  remoteness,  of  reclusoness, 
running  through  it  all.  That  the  aristocratic 
selection  which  should  belong  (in  style)  to 
such  a  temperament  is  not  lacking  in  Mr. 
Johnson  is  shown  by  the  recognition  which 
his  former  volume  obtained  at  the  hands  of 
the  press,  and  even  in  those  young  and 
advanced  Parisian  periodicals  which  take 
notice  of  English  literature.  The  Mercure  de 
France,  for  example,  which  recently  did  itself 
the  honour  of  translating  Mr.  Meredith's 
sjilendid  Essay  on  Comedy,  reviewed  aj)pre- 
ciatively  Mr.  Johnson's  former  volume  of 
Poems. 

With  all  his  meditative  and  unhurried 
incubation  of  his  work,  we  could  have 
wished  that  Mr.  Johnson  had  somewhat 
thinned  his  present  volume.  On  the  whole, 
it  does  not  seem  to  us  that  he  is  happiest  in 
his  longer,  more  diffuse,  and  ardorous 
poems.  His,  essentially,  is  the  genius  of 
architectural  verse,  cunning  in  dignified 
syllabic  melody  :  resembling  at  its  best  the 
best  work  of  Mr.  Robert  Bridges.  Many 
of  the  critics  of  his  former  volume  assured 
him  that  he  was  best  when  most  impulsive. 
We  by  no  means  agree  with  this,  unless  by 
impulse  is  meant  feeling.  A  restrained  and 
politic  feeling,  confined  within  austere  and 
unsuperfluous  limits,  is  his  finest  note.  The 
three  divisions  of  the  poem  called  Maijiv 
represent  him,  we  think,  at  his  most 
excellent : 

"  Because  by  leaps  I  scale  the  secret  sky, 
Upon  the  motion  of  a  cunning  star  : 
Because  I  hold  the  winds  oracular, 
And  think  on  aery  warnings,  when  men  die, 
Because  I  tread  the  ground  where  shadows 

are : 
Therefore  my  name  is  grown  a  popular  scorn, 
And  I  a  children's  terror !  " 

It  is  in  such  calm  and  stately  structure  as 
this  that  Mr.  Johnson  shows  his  charac- 
teristic and  individual  gift.  Even  finer  is 
the  music  of  the  second  section  : 

"  They  wrong  with  ignorance  a  roy.al  choice, 
Who  cavil  at  my  loneliness  and  labour  : 
For  them,  the  luring  wonder  of  a  voice, 
The  viol's  cry  for  them,  the  harp  and  tabour: 

For  me  divine  austerity. 

And  voices  of  philosophy. 
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Ah  !  light  imaginations,  that  discern 
No  passion  in  the  citadel  of  passion  : 
Theii-  fancies  lie  on  flowers ;  but  my  thoughts 

turn 
To  thoughts  and  things  of  an  eternal  fashion : 

The  majesty  and  dignity 

Of  everlasting  verity." 

Under  guise  of  a  magician  defending  Ms 
art  against  the  multidude,  this  (whether  or 
not  Mr.  Johnson  was  conscious  of  it)  puts, 
in  majestic  melody  and  chosen  diction,  the 
•case  for  the  austere  poetry  of  truth  against 
the  voluptuous  poetry  of  emotion  and  external 
beauty,  which  to  the  majority  appears  the 
■only  poetry  worth  a  thought.  It  is  curious, 
yet  characteristic,  that  in  a  volume  mainly 
■devoted  to  Catholic  mysticism,  another  fine 
poem  should  be  "Julian  at  Eleusis."  Here 
is  a  passage  from  the  description  of  the 
Mysteries  : 

"  The  dark,  that  once  brooded  upon  the  deep. 
Ere  any  light  was,  heavy  hung :  and  death, 
Mystical  death  hung  in  the  vasty  air. 
And  in   that  world   was   sUence ;  save  each 

heart 
Trembled,  each  labouring  heart  and  fearful 

soul. 
Then  from  the  ends  of  earth,  sweeping  the 

seas, 
Fields,   footless   mountain-tops,    and    lonely 

moors. 
Wave  upon  wave  of  sound  gathered :  a  moan. 
Dreary  as  the  thin  voice  of  a  forlorn  wind 
Thraugh  Daphne   drifting   down,    fitful  and 

slow ; 
Soon  swelling  to  the  fuU  voice  of  a  sea 
Roaringbeneath  wild  winds  ;  till  on  their  fear. 
With  apparition  of  the  Sacred  Com 
And  awfulness  of  imaged  history. 
Smote  the  great  storm  of  sound  from  vault 

to  floor, 
Saaote  :  and  resigned  again  to  silent  gloom 
The  air  of  adoration  :  mighty  deep 
Shuddered  to  deep  of  darkness,  under  God. 
Then  on  their  eyes  fast  sealed,  their  dreading 

ears. 
Thunder    with     flame     broke     through    the 

sanctuary : 
And  through  the  thunder,  voices;   through 

the  flame. 
Visions  :  and  in  the  vision  and  the  voice, 
God's  light,  and  the  whole  melody  of  God." 

We  could  cite  also  from  these  diversified 
poems  passages  which  are  admirable 
vignettes  of  Nature,  as  in  the  second  section 
of  "Christmas."  We  could  cite  such  intimate 
devotional  poems  as  "  The  Darkness."  And 
it  seems  strange  that  we  have  hapj^ened  to 
•quote  from  poems  pagan.  But,  as  Stephen 
HeUer  wrote  to  Sir  Charles  Halle,  "  All  the 
great  artists  are  un  pen  paieiis,"  and  this 
must  explain  the  enigma. 


HUMOUES   OF   OXFORD. 

Voces  Academicce.     By  C.  Grant  Eobertson. 
(Methuen.) 

AeistophjVnes  once  came  to  Oxford,  also 
Lucian,  if  we  remember  aright ;  both  in  the 
transient  sheets  which  enliven  Eights  Week. 
And  now  we  have  so  distinguished  a  scholar 
as  Mr.  C.  G.  Robertson  giving  us  a  com- 
pound of  Mr.  Anstey  and  Mr.  Anthony 
Hope.  He  thinks  no  shame  to  leave  his 
models  obvious,  and  perhaps  he  is  right. 
When  a  convention  has  once   been   estab- 


lished it  is  as  well  to  keep  faithfully  to  its 
original  plan,  instead  of  straining  it  by 
putting  too  much  upon  it.  Indeed,  the  only 
fault  we  have  to  the  thing  concerns  not  the 
form  but  the  matter.  The  old  Voces  Popidi 
had  for  its  field  a  very  rich,  varied,  and 
curious  life.  But  Oxford,  after  all,  is  a  very 
little  world,  and  its  interests  fall  so  in- 
evitably into  a  very  few  Unes,  that  somehow 
they  seem  comparatively  flat,  stale,  and  un- 
attractive. You  have  a  provincial  society  in 
the  Parks  like  any  watering-place,  circles 
of  academic  people,  the  world  of  under- 
graduates, atliletic  and  smug,  and  the 
stereotj^^ed  summer  visitor.  After  aU,  the 
types  are  not  many,  and  as  this  genre  is 
essentially  of  tj^es,  it  is  no  fault  of  Mr. 
Robertson's  if  the  thing  palls  a  little  and  we 
loathe  the  word  "  Commem." 

The  author — experto  credc — has  a  very 
thorough  knowledge  of  Oxford  slang,  and 
an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  habits 
of  the  Undergraduate.  We  like  him  least 
when  he  strives  after  smart  society  dialogue, 
as  in  the  sketches  which  conclude  the  book. 
He  does  not  do  it  badly,  but  somehow  it  just 
misses  its  proper  effect,  and  strikes  one  as 
laboured  and  rather  painfully  superior. 
Also,  there  is  far  too  much  of  the  Young 
Don.  In  these  pages  he  figures  as  a  gay 
Lothario,  a  man  of  the  world,  the  fine  flower 
of  youth,  exactly  as  he  figures  in  certain 
ladies'  novels.  We  have  no  objection  to  the 
type  personally,  but  it  is  one  which  figures 
little  in  the  place,  and  at  best  has  small 
interest.  Finally,  there  is  an  atrocious 
frontispiece  to  the  book — and  with  this  our 
grumblings  cease. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Robertson  has 
a  very  prettj'  wit,  a  shrewd  eye  for  extra- 
vagance, and  a  neat,  if  laborious,  style.  Of 
all  his  people  we  like  best  the  Foolish  Under- 
graduate, as  he  appears  putting  his  amiable 
foot  in  it  at  garden-parties,  academic  dinner- 
parties, and  college  concerts.  We  find  him 
sojourning  of  an  evening  at  the  "  Nelson 
Club,"  which  is  presumably  Vincent's,  and 
going  through  the  toils  of  Hercides  at  pic- 
nics at  Nuneham.  The  "Cricket  Match," 
where  he  disports  himself  at  large,  is  perhaps 
the  funniest  part  of  the  book.  The  "Foot- 
ball Match"  is  less  good  only  because  of 
the  sameness  which  oppresses  the  dialogue 
Mr.  Eobertson  is  just  a  little  less  fortunate 
when  he  portrays  the  purely  academic  side 
of  the  little  world.  But  this  from  the 
"  Schools  on  Black  Monday"  is  excellent: 

"  Cheery  Scholar  {anxioushj)  :  '  I  say,  did 
Aristotle  say  mind  and  matter  were  the  same, 
or  was  it  Hume  ? ' 

Secoxd  C.  S.  {airily) :  '  Oh,  ask  another  ! 
Aristotle,  for  choice.  It  doesn't  really  matter  a 
twopenny  curse.  My  tutor  says  all  you  have 
got  to  do  is  to  be  consistent.  Try  Herbert 
Spencer,  when  in  doubt — call  him  a  Materialist 
with  a  big  "  M,"  and  hint  at  Evolution  and 
Kant  all  through,  only  don't  commit  yourself. 
PhUosophy  up  here  is  all  allusion,  as  well  as 
illusion.  Thai's  the  best  of  it.  You  can  always 
hedge  with  those  philosophical  Johnnies.' 

C.  S.  {ivith  a  metaphysical  air)  :  '  I  shall  toss 
— heads,  Aristotle  ;  tails,  H.  S.'  {He  tasses 
accordingly.)  '  Tails  it  is.  Then  I  go  for 
Herbert  Spencer.' 

Secoxd  C.  S.  {consolingly) :  '  You're  quite 
safe.  In  Oxford  you  can  always  play  to  the 
examiners  by  driving  a  coach  and  eight  through 
these  uneducated  men  of  science.'  " 


The  "Field  Night  at  the  Union"  is  also 
very  funny,  but  its  humour  is  so  highly 
technical  and  local  that  we  fear  it  must  be  iin- 
intelligible  to  the  ordinary  lay  mind.  "  The 
Greater  Universities,"  which  deals  with  the 
Inter-'Varsity  Cricket  Match,  is  tiresome 
from  the  posturing  of  everybody  concerned. 
More  natural,  and  therefore  more  amusing, 
is  the  "  Morning  with  the  Philistines," 
where  the  various  casual  visitors  to  a  college 
quad  make  high  comedy  of  a  summer 
morning.  The  East  Enders  are  very  life- 
like ;  so,  too,  are  the  farcical  Americans : 

"  AiTERlc.Of  Man  {airily) :  '  I  guess  this  is 
St.  PhiUp's  ? ' 

Porter  {haughtily) :  '  No,  it  ain't ;  it's  St. 
Theresa's.' 

A.  M.  {not  in  the  least  impressed)  :  '  Oh  !  really 
now  ? ' 

Ajierican  Woma:^  {replying  to  her  fiance): 
'  I  ealc'late  we've  barked  up  the  wronsc  tree.' 
{Sharply.)  '  That  comes  of  hazing  round  with- 
out a  guide.' 

A.  M.  {taking  a  general  view) :  '  Anything  to 
see  here  ? ' 

P.  {superciliouslii) :  'That  depends  on  'ow 
you  look  at  it.  I  dessay  you  wouldn't  find 
nothing  here.'  " 

Jlr.  Robertson  has  a  real  gift  of  fun, 
which  is  a  thing  to  be  thankful  for  ;  did  he 
but  refrain  from  standing  on  tip-toe  and 
emulating  the  smart  satirist,  he  should  have 
nothing  but  praise.  As  it  is,  he  has  applied 
an  established  form  to  new  material ;  and  if 
the  subject  be  now  and  then  too  weak  for 
the  form,  this  has  not  hindered  him  from 
showing  much  wit  and  skill,  and  giving  the 
reader  a  pleasant  h(3ur. 


THE    ENGLISH    DIALECT 
DICTIONARY. 

Tlie  English  Dialect  Dictionary.  Part  IV. 
'  Caddie  '  to  '  Chuck.'  Edited  by  Joseph 
Wright,  M.A.,  Ph.D.     (Henry  Frowde.) 

The  appearance  of  the  fourth  instalment  of 
Prof.  Wright's  Dictionary  a  full  month 
before  the  announced  date  may  be  taken  as  a 
sign  of  the  earnestness  and  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  work  is  being  conducted.  Wlien 
we  consider  that  the  tendency  manifest  at 
the  outset  of  all  dictionary-making  is  for 
the  difficulties  to  increase  rather  than  to 
diminish — a  fact  which  has  been  especially 
emphasised  in  Prof.  Wright's  case  this 
year — we  can  only  seek  an  explanation  of 
this  promptness  in  the  personality  of  the 
director  himself.  To  his  untiring  vigilance 
and  North-country  grit  the  whole  plan  and 
execution  of  the  Dialect  Dictionary  is  due, 
for  though  material  had  been  collected  for 
many  years  by  the  Dialect  Society,  it  was 
not  until  Prof.  Wright's  apjiearance  in  the 
field  of  philology  that  the  master  hand  was 
recognised,  and  this  is  said  in  full  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  invaluable  labonrs  of  Dr. 
Ellis  and  Prof.  Skeat. 

The  present  Dictionary  may  be  taken  as 
a  basis  upon  which  much  requires  to  be 
built.  Its  chief  merit  now  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  incorporates  all  the  original  work 
hitherto  done  in  connexion  with  Engb'sh 
dialects,  and  takes  notice  of  every  instance 
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of  tlie  use  of  sucli  dialects  in  literature. 
Indeed,  one  of  its  most  useful  services  will 
lie  the  elucidation  of  many  mysteries  in  our 
dailj"  reading,  and  full  reference  is  here 
made  to  the  works  of  Eamsay,  Burns, 
Scott,  Gait,  Croker,  the  Brontes,  and  their 
successors. 

Part  IV.,  which  takes  us  from  the  Lnsigni- 
ticant  caddie  to  the  prolific  chuck,  is  especially 
rich  in  words  of  literary  form  possessing  the 
most  widely  different  meanings.  Such  are 
call,  can,  cap,  car,  carve,  cat,  cave,  chat,  chwie, 
chip,  and  c/iop.  Thus  cap,  in  addition  to 
(irdinarj'  meanings,  has  in  different  parts 
of  the  British  Isles  those  of  '  a  sum  of 
money  collected  after  a  run  for  the  benefit 
of  the  huntsman,'  '  the  combs  of  wild  bees,' 
•toad-stools,'  'a  wooden  cup  or  bowl,' 
aU  of  which  are  at  iirst  sight  easier  of 
explanation  than  the  occurrence  of  cari'e  in 
the  sense  of  'to  curdle,'  or  of  chip,  meaning 
'  to  stvmible." 

Several  interesting  cases  of  words  of 
Celtic  and  Scandinavian  origin,  which  have 
a  wider  area  than  might  be  expected,  are  to 
lie  foimd  in  this  part.  Thus  cader,  deriving 
from,  or,  at  least,  akin  to  Welsh  cadair, 
'  a  chair,'  is  reported  from  Lancashire, 
Yorksliire,  Stafford,  Devon,  and  Corn- 
wall, in  various  meanings.  Car,  meaning 
'  a  pool  .  .  .  low-lying  land  apt  to  be 
ilooded,'  is  e^ddently  in  frequent  use 
throughout  the  northern  counties  and  j)art 
of  the  midlands,  its  over-sea  equivalents 
being-  Swedish  Idirr,  Danish  kccr,  &c. 

The  abundant  examples  of  the  use  of 
camalttj  from  Dorset  to  Northumberland  is 
as  surjjrising  as  the  dozen  applications  in 
which  it  is  found.  Its  share  of  the  Dic- 
tionary amounts  to  a  whole  column. 
Capernoited  forms  a  possibly  useful  variant 
on  'crabbed,'  'peevish';  chart  in  Kent 
signifies  '  a  rough  common,  overrun  with 
gorse,  broom,'  &c.  ;  and  Cornwall  furnishes 
the  only  instance  of  chilth,  a  formation 
analogous  to  warmth. 

It  onlv  remains  to  be  noted  that  Part  IV. 
<'outains  2,484  simple  and  compound  words 
and  0.50  phrases,  illustrated  by  no  fewer 
than  11,769  references.  That  most  enter- 
taining of  grammarians,  John  Palsgrave,  is 
frequently  called  upon,  and  there  are  also 
:iuiuerous  citations  from  early  literature. 
Prof.  Wriglit  hopes  to  have  the  whole 
of  letter  '  C  '  well  in  hand  by  the  end  of  the 
year,  wherein  we  may  see  every  likelihood 
iif  the  Dictionary  being  completed  within 
the  eight  years  originally  assigned. 


ject,  instead  of  one  on  his  subject  and 
the  other  on  the  enemj'.  Mr.  Peunell's 
government  is  always  in  power,  and  Mr. 
Penuell  holds  all  the  offices. 

Charles  Keene  was  a  great  artist,  and  part 
of  his  greatness  consisted  in  knowing  what  he 
could  not  do.  He  drew  the  everydaj^  life 
he  saw  about  him  with  precision  aud  gaiety, 
because  it  appealed  to  him.  He  did  not 
draw  ladies  and  gentlemen  :  he  was  not  par- 
ticularly interestei  in  ladies  and  gentlemen  ; 
odd  as  it  may  seem,  he  preferred  men  and 
women.  He  also  liked  bagpipes  and  claj's, 
and  to  cook  his  own  dinner.  That  was 
C.  K. — not  another.  Mr.  PenneU  is  angry 
because  the  world,  in  the  world's  wise  way, 
took  Keene  for  what  he  was — just  C.  K., 
the  famous  Punch  artist,  indifferent  to 
things  outside  his  own  cunning.  Had 
he  ever  anj'  notion  of  intruding  iipon 
du  Maurier's  province  ?  We  think  not.  But 
hear  Mr.  PenneU  (does  Mr.  Pennell  never 
smile  in  print?)  on  the  subject : 

"Had  Charles  Keene  chosen  Mr.  Ponsonby 
de  Tomkyus  or  Sir  Georgius  Midas  as  his  sub- 
ject the  result  woiild  have  bepn  too  cruel.  He 
respected  the  feelings  of  such  people  too  much 
to  ex2)ose  their  follies." 

0  ye  Gods  and  little  fishes !  Alas,  that 
George  du  Maurier  is  not  still  alive :  he 
could  laugh !  And  cannot  you  imagine 
Keene's  smile  (he,  too,  coidd  smile — the 
modest  old  fellow — it  began  at  the  corners 
of  his  eyes  and  spread  downwards)  if  he 
could  see  the  last  sentence  of  Mr.  Peunell's 
introduction — "  He  was  just  C.  K.,  the 
greatest  English  artist  since  Hogarth." 

This  noble  volume  is  obviously  a  book 
which  all  serious  black-and-white  artists 
should  possess.  They  know  Mr.  PenneU's 
way,  and  make  allowances,  but  we  could 
have  wished  it  had  been  possible  to 
produce  the  volume  at  a  price  within 
the  reach  of  slender  purses.  It  makes 
no  bid  for  jjopularity.  The  pictures  have 
not  been  chosen  for  the  humour  of  the 
drawing,  nor  for  the  legends  which  the 
convention  of  Puncli  ordained  should  bo 
placed  beneath  them,  but  to  illustrate  the 
range  of  Keene's  genius.  The  method  Mr. 
Pennell  has  adopted  of  placing  in  many  in- 
stances the  studies  and  the  finished  drawings 
side  by  side  gives  to  the  book  an  educative 
value  that  would  have  been  wanting  in  a 
mere  pictorial  display  oi  Keene's  aohieve- 
nient. 


C.   K. 


The  Work  of  Charles  Keene.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  Joseph  Pennell  and  a  Biblio- 
graphy by  W.  H.  Chesson.  (T.  Fisher 
IJnwin.) 

Some  of  Keene's  unpublished  drawings  are 
included  in  this  handsome  volume,  notably 
two  charcoal  sketches,  which,  Iklr.  Pennell 
tells  us  in  his  Introduction,  are  equal 
to  Menzel  at  his  best.  That  is  Mr. 
PenneU's  way.  He  has  his  waj-,  just 
as  Pew  and  pretty  Fanny  had.  His 
earnestness  is  commendable;  but  we  wish 
he    would    keep    both    eyes    on    his   sub- 


AEMCHAIE  BOOKS. 

By  an  Unprofessional  Critic. 

I. — Some     Literary     Settlers.* 

New  books  of  the  serious  kind  may  be 
divided  with  some  justice  into  two  classes  : 
table  books  and  armchair  books.  A  table 
book  is  a  book  that  must  be  read  seriously, 
pencil  in  hand,  and  not  too  soon  after  dinner. 
But  an  armchair  book  may  be  read  at  one's 
ease  ;  nay,  it  confers  ease  by  making  the 
annchair  doubly  easy.  Such  a  book  I 
have  found  in  Mr.  MitcheU's  American  Lands 


'  American  Lanrls  and  Letter.'.     By   Donald 
G.  MitcheU.     (J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.) 


a?id  Letters.  Mr.  Mitchell  does  not  go  about 
to  instruct  me,  he  just  handles  his  books  in 
my  sight,  displaying  his  lore  as  if  by  acci- 
dent, and  finding  the  terse  phrase  for  the 
hitting  off  of  man  or  book. 

"I  cannot  forbear  giving  a  taste  of  the 
valorous  Captain's  manner  of  writing,"  he 
exclaims,  and  in  a  moment  he  is  reading 
from  old  Captain  John  Smith's  Description  of' 
New  England,  and  I  am  content  to  hear 
this  : 

"  What  pleasure  can  be  more  than  (being^ 
tired  with  any  occasion  ashore)  in  planting 
Vines,  Fruits,  or  Hearbs,  in  contriving  their 
own  Grounds,  to  the  pleasure  of  their  own 
mindes,  their  Fields,  Gardens,  Orchards,  &c., 
to  recreate  themselves  before  their  owne  Doors, 
in  their  owne  Boates  upon  the  Sea,  where  man, 
woman,  and  childe,  with  a  smaU  hooke  and 
line,  by  angling,  may  take  diverse  sorts  of 
excellent  iish,  at  their  pleasures  'i  And  is  it  not 
pretty  sport  to  pull  up  two  pence,  sis  pence,  or 
twelve  pence,  as  fast  as  you  can  hale  aud  veare 
a  line  ?  ...  If  a  man  worke  but  three  dayes  in 
seaven,  he  may  get  more  than  hee  can  spend, 
unless  he  will  be  excessive.  .  .  .  And  what 
sport  doth  yeeld  a  more  pleasing  content,  and 
less  hurt  or  charge  than  angling  with  a  hooke, 
and  crossing  the  sweet  ayre  from  lie  to  He 
over  the  silent  streames  of  a  Calme  Sea  'r " 

Alas!  that  is  what  men  long  for  in 
Cheapside,  and  faintly  dream  of  in  their 
London  beds — a  thoughtless,  unstratified! 
life,  whore  the  air  is  clean  and  wide,  and  a 
man's  bargains  are  with  Nature.  One- 
marvels  that  pens,  and  ink-stains,  were  foimd 
in  New  England  so  soon.  Mr.  Mitchell  teUs 
us  that  one  George  Sandys,  an  Englishman, 
made  a  most  musical  translation  of  Ovid  on 
the  James  Eiver,  in  his  intervals  of  hunting 
and  fighting  Indians.  Indeed,  the  New 
Englanders  soon  began  to  cut  their  goose- 
quills  and  worry  their  printers.  But  neither 
their  intentions  nor  their  performances  were 
exactly  literary.  On  this  point  Mr.  MitcheU 
has  a  pleasant  passage,  introducing  Milton  : 

"There  were  no  Uterary  ambitions  there, 
cropping  out  untimely  ;  no  brooding  over  books 
for  the  books'  sake ;  there  were  plent}'  of  men 
indeed  among  the  new-comers  who  had  been 
bred  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge ;  but  whose 
deUghtful  University  visions  of  prowess  and 
fame,  which  hover  before  all  young  minds, 
were  broken  up  among  the  soughing  of  the 
gi'eat  pines  that  clouded  the  hiUs,  and  were 
striving  through  wastes  of  snow. 

The  need  to  do  things  seemed,  imder  their 
new  and  rare  Western  light,  so  much  larger 
than  the  need  to  write  about  them.  There  are 
those  who  tell  us  John  Milton  might  have 
come  with  his  friend  Winthrop,  and  then 
there  might  have  been  a  Varadise  Lost  dating 
from  Higganum  or  Pawtucket :  it  seems  to  me 
very  doubtfid.  The  midtitudinous  and  press- 
ing wauts  here  would  have  laid  other  hold  upon 
the  large  mind  of  the  poet,  and  the  great 
Spring  .floods  would  have  drowned  Castaha. 
Even  the  Sampson  Agonistes  would,  I  think, 
have  had  bis  classic  locks  shorn  at  Naumkeag ; 
plenty  of  thimders  there  would  have  been,  with 
perhaps  added  flame  and  wrath  in  his  speech 
for  the  Libert)/  of  Unlicensed  Printing  ;  and  st'U 
larger  and  weightier  declamation  against  the 
Eikon  Basilihe — but  no  murmurous  diapason  of 
sweet  sounds  about  '  Eusset  lawns  and  fallows 
gray.'  " 

You  perceive  that  Mr.  JlitcheU  writes  with 
unction.  Indeed,  he  hugs  and  blesses  his 
subject,  and  can  never  do  enough  for  it. 
After  such  a  passage,  one  is  quite  wiUing  to 
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follow  him  through  a  chapter  on  the  recondite 
annalists  of  New  England.  And  what  a 
gallery  of  quaint  portraits  they  are — 
heginning  with  old  Governor  Bradford, 
whose  Histonj  of  Pli/mouth  Plantation  "was 
lost  and  found  again  in  these  latter  days, 
and  is  still  of  excellent  repute  among 
those  who  delve  among  the  foundations  of 
colonial  liistory."  After  him  came  Governor 
Winslow,  who  gave  sound,  and  curiously 
modern  advice  to  emigrants.  There  was 
Anthony  Thacher,  who  has  left  us  a 
heartrending  account  of  his  ship-wrecking 
betwixt  Boston  and  Marblehead.  There 
was  that  difficult  fellow,  Thomas  Morton,  of 
Merry-Mount,  who  was  too  much  a  man  of 
the  world  to  please  the  New  Englanders, 
"loving  his  gun  and  his  dinner  and  his  pipe; 
a  university  man  withal ;  keen,  sharp — good 
at  a  bargain  with  beaver  skins  ;  contriving 
to  secure  a  small  retinue  of  servitors  about 
him,  who  loved  junketings  as  well  as  he." 
And,  not  content  with  this  engaging  i:)icture 
of  Morton,  Mr.  Mitchell  must  needs  con- 
jecture that  he  had  known  Ben  Jonson ; 
"may  have  sung  at  the  Mermaid."  How 
impossible  he  must  have  been  in  New 
England  !  There,  indeed,  his  heresies  and 
dissipations  were  not  long  endured  — 
"  more  than  once  Miles  Standish  was  on 
his  track  with  a  platoon  of  musqueteers  " — 
and  Morton  of  Merry-Mount  was  shipped 
back  to  England. 

There  were  other  annalists.  There  was 
Eoger  Williams,  friend  of  Milton  and  Crom- 
well, "possessed  of  rare  literary  skill, 
writing  with  gusto" — a  man  "to  excuse, 
to  love,  to  honour,  rather  than  a  man  to 
govern  and  to  trim  the  ship  of  State." 
There  was  the  Eev.  Nathaniel  Ward,  the 
"  cobbler  of  Agawam,"  a  dangerous  satirist, 
"  a  veritable  Calvinistic  hustler,"  Mr. 
Mitchell  calls  him,  "  whose  wit  must  have 
won  more  than  his  graces."  He  girded  at 
women,  their  fads  and  fashions ;  but  could 
the  sweet  New  England  women  have 
deserved  one  word  of  this  "? 

"  I  truly  confess  it  is  beyond  the  ken  of  my 
understanding  how  these  women  should  have 
any  true  grace  .  .  .  that  have  so  little  wit  as 
to  disfigure  themselves  with  such  exotic  garbes, 
as  not  only  dismantles  their  native  lovely  lustre, 
but  transclouts  them  into  gant-bar  geese, 
ill-sh.apen  shell-fish,  Egyptian  hieroglyphics, 
French  flurts  of  the  pastery,  which  a  proper 
English  woman  should  scorn  with  her  heels." 

Verily,  the  return  to  Nature  may  be  a 
harder  and  a  longer  journey  than  we  who 
j)ine  in  Cheapside,  or  dream  in  our  London 
beds,  wot  of.  Sandys  translating  Ovid,  the 
New  England  damsels  matching  silks,  and 
the  printers  sending  proof- sheets  to  intolerant 
parsons — these  were  kisses  waved  back  to 
civilisation.  But  to  continue  the  list  of  the 
early  penmen.  There  was  Governor  Win- 
throp,  "  sedate  and  judicious,"  whose  ruifed 
portrait  by  Vandyke  may  be  seen  to-day  in 
the  Athenreum  at  Boston — a  grave,  capable 
face,  starajjed  with  the  age.  Winthrop  was 
married  four  times,  and  he  left  proof  of  his 
love  for  each  of  his  wives,  especiallj'  the 
third.  A  strong  man,  and  the  father  of 
strong  men!  A  "warm  writer"  was  Mr. 
Michael  Wigglesworth,  who  came  to  New 
England  in  1638,  and  "put  such  a  fiery  scald 
of  Calvinism  into  his  pages  that  I  must  show 


you,"  saj's  Mr.  Mitchell  gloatingly,  "  some 
of  the  extraordinary  blisters  of  it."  And 
Mr.  Mitchell  gives  us  a  facsimile  of  the 
title-page  to  Wigglesworth's  poem,  "  The 
Day  of  Doom."  Wigglesworth  meted  out 
hell  fire  as  remorselessly  and  with  as  much 
routine  as  Mrs.  Squeers  ladled  brimstone 
and  treacle.  Even  to  infants  Wigglesworth 
awarded  "the  easiest  room  in  hell."  As  for 
adult  humanity  : 

"  They  wring  their  hands,  their  caitiff  hands, 

And  gnash  their  teeth  for  terrour  ; 
They  cry,  they  roar,  for  anguish  sore 

And  gnaw  their  tongues  for  horrour ; 
But  get  away,  -n-ithout  delay, 

Christ  pities  not  yoiur  ciy ; 
Depart  to  Hell ;  there  may  you  yell 

And  roar  eternally." 

From  Master  Wigglesworth  it  is  an  easy 
transition  to  "  Some  Preachers."  Cotton, 
and  Shepherd,  and  Thomas  Hooker  are  names 
of  little  fame  in  England;  but  Cotton  Mather, 
the  curious  author  of  Jilagnalia  Christi 
Americana,  has  loving  students  in  England 
who  make  much  of  "  his  ponderous  sentences 
— lopsided  with  Latin."  It  is  a  very  queer 
jumble,  that  Magnalia  of  Cotton  Mather," 
says  Mr.  Mitchell;  "tough,  roundabout, 
scattery  reading  ;  flaming  with  fine  crude- 
nesses ;  enamelled  with  curious,  outlandish 
citations ;  bristling  with  epithet  and  ej>i- 
gram ;  never  graceful ;  rarely  dignified ; 
but  bumptious — learned  at  times — explosive 
and  loaded  in  good  j^laces — with  heavy, 
sjiluttering,  and  holy  orthodox  fire-works." 
Then  there  was  Jonathan  Edwards,  of  whom 
Mr.  Mitchell  tells  us  that  "his  inexorable 
Calvinism  was — with  all  its  harshness — 
high-savoured ;  so  that  even  the  coals  on 
which  malefactors  in  Adam  were  put  to  the 
broil,  had  the  cool  piuities  of  heaven  blow- 
ing over  them."  Mr.  Mitchell  can  write. 
Many  such  etched  portraits,  some  executed 
with  the  most  delicate  swallow -flight  of 
the  needle,  others  dug  impatiently  with 
the  burin,  are  enclosed  in  these  pages — 
preachers,  presidents,  poets  !  But  enough  : 
I  have  shown,  I  hope,  that  this  is  an  arm- 
chair book. 


BRIEFER    MENTION. 


Aueassin  and  Nimlettc.  Edited  and  Trans- 
lated by  E.  W.  Bourdillon.  Second 
Edition.     (Macmillan  &  Co.) 

ME.  PATER  has  made  Aueassin  and 
Nicolette,  for  English  readers  at  least, 
by  far  the  best  known  fragment  of  Old-French 
literature.  In  1887,  when  Mr.  Bourdillon's 
edition  was  first  published,  no  fewer  than  two 
other  translations  saw  the  light.  One  was  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang's,  the  other  a  privately  printed 
version  by  Mr.  E.  J.  W.  Gibb.  In  the  last 
decade  the  literature  of  the  subject  has  con- 
siderably grown,  and  Mr.  Bourdillon's  second 
edition  is  no  mere  reprint,  but  embodies 
the  residts  of  much  fresh  research.  The 
text  is  now  based  upon  the  original  MS. 
instead  of  upon  Suchier's  recension,  and  is  a 
good  deal  more  conservative  than  that  of 
Suchier.  A  body  of  critical  and  explanatory 
notes  has  been  added,  the  introduction  has 


been  rewritten,  and  the  translation  carefully 
revised.  A  specimen  taken  from  one  of  the 
two  most  famous  passages  of  the  Cante- 
fahle,  will  show  the  spirit  of  the  revision. 
This  is  the  1887  rendering  : 

"  Her  hair  was  golden  and  in  little  curls,  and 
her  eyej  blue-grey  and  laughing,  and  her  face 
oval,  and  her  nose  high  and  weU-set,  and  her 
lips  vermeil,  so  as  is  no  cherry  nor  rose  in 
summer-time,  and  her  teeth  white  and  small ; 
and  her  bosom  was  firm,  and  heaved  her  dress 
as  if  it  had  been  two  walnuts,  and  atween  the 
sides  she  was  so  slender  that  you  could  have 
clasped  her  in  your  two  hands  ;  and  the  daisy 
blossoms  which  she  broke  off  with  the  toes  of 
her  feet,  which  lay  fallen  over  on  the  bend  of 
her  foot,  were  right  black  against  her  feet  and 
her  legs,  so  very  white  was  the  maiden." 

And  this,  that  of  1897  : 

"Her  hair  was  yellow  and  crisppd  small; 
and  her  eyes  gi"ey  and  laughing ;  and  her  face 
shapely  ;  and  her  nose  high  and  well-set ;  and 
her  lips  vermeil,  more  than  cherry  or  rose  in 
sutnmer-time  ;  and  her  teeth  white  and  smaU  ; 
and  her  breasts  were  firm,  and  heaved  her 
dress  as  it  had  been  two  walnuts  ;  and  she  was 
slender  between  the  flanks  that  in  your  two 
hands  you  could  have  clasped  lier ;  and  the 
blossoms  of  the  daisies  which  she  broke  oft'  with 
the  toes  of  her  feet,  which  lay  on  the  narrow  of 
her  foot  above,  were  right  black  against  her 
feet  and  her  legs,  so  very  white  was  the 
maiden." 

In  every  case  the  slight  change  goes  to 
bring  the  English  nearer  to  the  order  and 
rhythm  of  the  original ;  and  this  is  a  com- 
mendable tiolelity.  It  is  a  small  matter  in 
comparison,  but  the  French  and  English 
are  now,  for  the  fu-st  time,  pleasantly 
arranged  on  opposite  pages  throughout. 

Tlu    Leshia    of    Catullus.      By    F.    H.    A. 
Tremenheere.     (Fisher  Unwin.) 

Mr.  Teemexiieere  has  set  himself  to  trans- 
late into  English  verse  every  poem  or  frag- 
ment of  a  poem  by  Catullus  which  can  be 
reasonably  or  unreasonably  brought  into 
connexion  with  the  poet's  passion  for  Clodia, 
his  disillusion,  his  resulting  invective.  The 
task  is  a  hopeless  one,  but  Mr.  Tremenheere 
acquits  himself  honourably,  rarely  dropping 
to  the  depths  of  baldness,  but  as  rarely 
rising  to  the  heights  of  felicity.  We  believe 
there  are  few  now,  except  the  translators, 
who  seriously  hold  that  verse  translations 
from  the  classics  are  feasible,  but  we  sup- 
pose that  the  experiment  will  be  made  to 
the  end  of  time,  and  it  is  always  interesting. 
Here  is  a  brief  specimen  of  Mr.  Tremen- 
heere's  skill : 

CARMEN,    XC'VI. 

"  Si    quidquam     mutis     gratum    acceptumque 
sepulcris 
Acoidere  a  nostro,  Calve,  dolore  potest. 
Quo  desiderio  veterer  renovamus  amore<, 

Atque  olim  amissas  flemus  amicitias  : 
Certe  non  tanto  mors  immatura  dolori  est 
QuintihiE,  quantum  gaudet  amore  tuo." 

"  If  aught  begotten  of  our  sorrow's  womb, 
Calvus,  can  soothe  and  cheer  the  silent  tomb, 
What  time  our  yearning  hearts  bring  back 

anew, 
Old  love  and  weep  for  friends  long  lost  to 

view, 
Quiutilia  mourns  untimely  dying  less 
Than  is  she  raptured  in  thy  loviugness," 
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We  venture  to  offer  the  following,  as  a 
variant : 

"  If  aught  of  pleasure,  Calviis,  from  our  pain 
The  voiceless  dwellings  of   the  dead  may 
know, 
When  our  lost  loves  we  call  to  light  again, 

And  wake  the  iterance  of  a  buried  woe. 
Surely    Quintilia    scarce    doth    feel    death's 

smart, 
For  joy  she  hath  in  lordship  of  thy  heart." 

Speciiiieitx  of  the  Pre-Shahesperean  Drama. 
By  John  Matthew,?  Manly.  Vol.  I. 
(Athenreum  Press  Series  :  Ginn  &  Co.) 

Prof.  Makly,  of  the  Brown  University  in 
the  United  States,  is  one  of  the  most 
hrilliant  pupils  of  the  late  Prof.  Child. 
He  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  pre- 
Shakesperean  drama,  and  the  work  now 
commenced  should  be  of  signal  service  to 
students.  At  present,  of  course,  though 
there  is  a  wealth  of  material,  there  is  no 
treatise  on  the  subject  at  once  compre- 
hensive and  adequate.  The  present  volume 
is  devoted  to  texts.  It  contains,  fir.stly, 
such  fragments  of  the  English  liturgical 
drama  as  have  been  preserved ;  secondly, 
representative  plays  from  the  various 
cjxles  of  mysteries,  so  arranged  as  them- 
selves to  form  a  brief  cj^cle ;  thirdly,  two 
miracle-plays ;  fourthly,  a  group  of  Eobin 
II(_)od  and  St.  George  plays ;  fifthlj',  five 
moralities ;  sixthlj',  Hej'wood's  Fowe  P.P., 
and  Bale's  K'jnge  Johan.  The  second 
volume  will  continue  the  selection  from  the 
sixtoentli-contuiy  drama  thus  begun.  The 
third  will  be  tlie  most  intere.sting  of  all,  for 
it  will  (■(intaiii  fuU  notes,  and  an  introduc- 


liberation  of  Servia  from  the  Turks  by 
Kara  George  and  Milosh  Obreno-i-ic,  and 
that  other  tale,  newer  and  less  inspiring, 
of  the  sordid  and  indecent  intrigues  which 
have  made  the  country,  or,  at  least,  its 
rulers,  a  by-word  in  the  mouth  of  Europe. 
He  holds  a  brief  for  Queen  Nathalie,  and 
waxes  sentimental  in  her  praises.  But  the 
bulk  of  the  book  is  descriptive  of  the 
natural  characteristics,  the  Church  and 
State,  the  eating  and  drinking,  the  book 
and  the  shops,  of  this  promising  little 
Balkan  State.  Mr.  Vivian  has  studied  his 
subject  with  an  eye  for  the  picturesque,  as 
well  as  a  thirst  for  information.  He  writes 
freslily,  not  to  say  jauntily,  and  would 
instruct  by  entertainment. 

"Ex-LiBEis  Series." — Decorative  Heraldry: 
a  Practical  Handlooh  of  its  Artistic  Treat- 
ment. By  G.  W.  Eve.  (Geo.  Bell  & 
Sons.) 

A  PR.\CTic.VL  handbook  of  real  value. 
The  illustrations  are  happily  chosen  and 
well  reproduced.  The  letterpress  is  ade- 
quate. After  presenting  us  with  a  new 
primer  of  heraldry,  Mr.  Eve  has  occupied 
liimself  chiefly  with  a  sketch  of  the  salient 
features  of  the  armorial  art  of  England, 
pointing  out  the  changes  of  style  which  it 
has  evolved,  and  gi\'ing  the  reader  ex- 
amples, original  and  derivative,  drawn  from 
every  period.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
heraldic  tiles  and  stained  glass — the  latter, 
at  least,  of  great  decorative  importance — 
are  without  a  single  representative  specimen 
in  these  pages.  One  of  the  chief  causes  of  the 
...  .^.    ^,      ,.^  „  ,,       ,  ,  artistic  degradation  of  heraldry  has  been  the 

tion  dealmg  with  the  history  of  the  drama  ,  ^^^^^  ^^_,  represent  animate  charges  in  a  real- 
from  the  tenth  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  j^^.^  Planner.  The  true  practice  of  herakUc 
century.  Appendices  will  give  a  biblio-  ,  araushtsmanship  is  directed  to  a  balanced 
graphy  and  a  sketc-h  of  the  distnbution  of  j  co^^tlnation  of  nature  and  convention, 
miracle-plays  m  England.  So  far  as  the  ^^  ^^^^^  ^-^^  ^^  Eve  when  he  in- 
work  goes  It  IS  admirably  executed.     The    stances  the  work  of  Dom.  Anselm  as  highly 


text  of  the  plays  printed  is  establislied  in 
most  scholarly  fashion,  and  the  plaj's 
themselves  are  well  chosen.  We  rather 
grudge  the  space  to  be  devoted  in  the 
second  volume  to  Lyly,  Greene,  Peele,  and 
Kyd,  who  have  been,  or  are  being,  admirably 
edited.  It  would  surelj-  have  been  better 
spent  on  making  the  selections  from  earlier 
work  even  more  comjirehensive.  But  we 
are  gi-ateful  to  Prof.  Manly  for  including 
among  his  earlier  sections  several  jtlays  at 
present  not  conveniently  to  be  obtained.  Such 


admirable  in  this  kind.  But  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  fluent  spirit,  rather  than  the 
more  mannered  style  of  that  artist,  may  con- 
tinue to  influence  us,  for,  with  all  his  strik- 
ing merits,  he  is  surely  often  extravagant 
and  fantastic  to  the  verge  of  absurdity. 
Still,  to  justly  appraise  him  and  all 
labourers  in  the  same  field,  one  cannot  do 
better  than  bear  in  mind  Mr.  Eve's  own 
notion  of  the  freedom  that  should  be  allowed 
to  the  draughtsman.     He  says  : 


are  the  Norwich  plays  privatety  printed  in  "So  long  as  the  essentials  of  armory  are 
1856  by  Mr.  Fitch,  the  "  Brome  "  play  of  accurately  given,  the  method  of  their  setting 
Abraham  and  Isaac  and  the  "  Croxton  "  play  j  forth  may  weU^be  trusted  to  the  taste  of^t^e 
of     The    SderanienI,    jiulilished    in    learned        '^"^   '  ^'^     ' 

periodicals,  and  the  "Macro"  morality  of 


Mankind,  never  hitherto  printed  at  all. 

Seriia,  the  Poor  Man's  Paradise.    By  Herbert 
Vivian.     (Longmans.) 

It  is  certain  that  the  average  Englishman 
knows  very  little  about  Servia.  His  excuse 
was_  that  there  was  no  literature  on  the 
subject  in  his  native  tongue.  Of  this  excuse 
Mr.  Vivian  has  deprived  him.  Now  he  must 
know,  and  if  ho  does  not  know  quite  every- 
thing he  will  at  least  know  enough  "to 
follow  the  Serv'ian  telegrams  in  the  news- 
pajjers.     And    this    is    probably   what    he 


artist,  to  worthily  handle  the  subjects  in  accord- 
ance wth  the  dictates  of  his  own  personality. 
He  should  be  free,  within  the  necessary  forms 
of  order,  in  every  respect,  and  none  should  say, 
'This  is  wrong  because  its  style  is  not  my  style,' 
or  '  That  is  right  because  I  like  it.'  Heraldry,  in 
short,  shoxild  be  subject  to  the  same  sane 
methods  of  criticism  as  ought  to  be  applied  to 
other  forms  of  design.  Even  when  we,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  fail  to  approve  of  a  given  work,  it 
is  still  permissible  to  gratefully  welcome  a 
sincere  attempt  to  grapple  with  difficulties  by 
any  reasonable  means  that  make  for  a  consistent 
residt." 

By  what  unlucky  accident  are  three  of  the 
coloured  plates,  together  with  a  bright 
copper-plate  by  C.  W.  Sherborne,  inserted 


wants.     Mr.   Vivian   tells   the  tale   of    the    upside  down  in  the  volume  before  us  ? 


Meditations  in  the  Tea-Room.      By   "  M.P," 
(Pickering  &  Co.     1879.) 

Apter  eighteen  years  this  little  book  ia 
sent  forth  again.  The  excuse  for  its- 
republication  is  that  its  author  has  recently 
been  elevated  to  the  Bench.  Thus  his 
"meditations"  return  bewigged  and  judi- 
cial. They  run  upon  statecraft,  foreign 
policy,  the  ballot,  and  the  political  con- 
science, or  want  of  it.  Here  are  a  few  of 
"M.P.'s"  pithj'  sentences: 

"  To  sacrifice  one's  honour  to  one's  party  is 
so  imselfish  an  act  that  our  most  generous 
statesmen  have  not  hesitated  to  do  it." 

"  Public  wrongs  are  but  popular  rights  in 
embryo." 

"What  most  recommends  party  government 
is,  that  it  enables  us  to  slander  our  rulers  with- 
out sedition,  and  overthrow  them  without 
treason." 

' '  If,  as  seems  not  unlikely,  we  feel  more 
kindly  towards  other  nations  than  they  do 
towards  us,  is  not  this  what  we  should  expect 
from  our  partaking  of  their  champagne, 
caviare,  and  macaroni,  their  olives,  oranges, 
and  bananas,  while  we  send  them  in  return 
only  coal,  cotton-cloth,  and  bars  of  iron  ?  " 

We  may  add  that  the  slightly  archaic 
style  and  old-time  cadences  which  distin- 
guish "  M.P.'s "  booklet  are  not  its  least 
charm. 

Wellington,  his  Comrades  and  Contemporaries. 

By    Major    Arthur    Griffiths,       (Georg© 

Allen.) 
TiiEKE  is  not  much  to  be  said  about  this 
newly  compiled  biography  of  Wellington, 
except  that  the  author's  design  is  to  combat 
the  view,  which  has  certainly  grown  into 
some  prominence,  that  the  Duke  was  harsh, 
ungrateful,  had  few  bowels  and  mercies, 
and  was  ungenerous  in  according  credit 
where  it  was  due.  A  good  feature  of  the 
book  is  its  concluding  section  of  notices  of 
Wellington's  officers.  We  have  Sir  Staple- 
ton  Cotton,  the  brave,  the  dandified ;  General 
Eowland  Hill,  a  coimtry  gentleman,  "  who, 
to  those  soldiers  who  came  from  the  rural 
districts  of  England,  represented  home  "j 
Beresford,  who  did  so  badly  at  Albuera, 
but  of  whose  aU-round  ability  Wellington 
had  the  highest  opinion  ;  and  Crawford,  the 
inexorable  disciplinarian,  who  flogged  his 
soldiers  when  thej'  lagged  in  the  retreat 
upon  Corunna,  and  imparted  courage  to 
others  with  his  eye.  The  book  is  hand- 
somely produced,  and  is  a  good  gift-book  of 
the  more  serious  sort. 

Life  and  Letters  of  the  Rev.  John  Bacchus 
Dykes.  Edited  by  the  Eev.  J.  T.  Fowler. 
(Murray.) 
Dr.  Dykes  was  a  popular  composer  of 
hymn-tunes.  He  contributed  largely  to 
"Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern"  and  other 
hymnals,  and  is  responsible  for  Lv.r  Benigna, 
the  tune  to  which  the  finest  hymn  of  the  cen- 
tury, Newman's  "Lead,  Kindly  Light,"  is 
commonly  sung.  This  biography  gives  a 
readable  account  of  his  musical  career,  and 
also  of  a  not  very  edifying  squabble  with 
the  Bishop  of  Durham  about  the  licensing 
of  a  curate,  which  was  an  episode  in  the 
ritualist  controversies  of  some  twenty  years 
back. 
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NOTES   AND   NEWS. 


THE  Hon.  Lady  Simeon,  widow  of  the 
late  Sir  John  Simeon,  has  presented 
tlie  MS.  of  Li  Memoriam  to  the  library  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Tennj'son's  old 
College.  The  poet  presented  the  MS. 
to  Sir  John  Simeon  on  the  understanding 
that  on  the  Hon.  Lady  Simeon's  death 
it  should  revert  to  the  present  Lord 
Tennyson,  and  subsequently  reach  Trinity 
College.  There  is  only  one  condition, 
which  is,  that  the  variations  between  the 
MS.  and  the  published  text  shall  never 
bo  made  public. 


The  teaching  of  English  literature  in 
schools — the  why  of  it,  and  the  how  of  it — 
is  a  vexed  subject,  and  we  have  nothing  to 
say  about  it  here.  We  merely  chronicle  the 
fact  that  Thomas  Carlyle's  essay,  The  Hero 
as  Bivinify  (George  Bell  &  Sons),  has  just 
passed  through  this  office  on  its  way  to  the 
British  schoolboy,  and  that  it  is  composed 
as  follows  : 

Introduction  . .  .  .      90  pages. 

Carlyle's  Essay      .  .  .  .     42       ,, 

Notes  53       ,, 

Index  . .         . .         . .       4       ,j 

Total     .  .    189       „ 

Carlyle's  essay  thus  forms  about  22  per 
cent,  only  of  the  whole.  Wh&t  we  want  to 
know  is  this  :  Is  Carlyle's  essay  the  powder 
or  the  j  am  ? 


The  Baily  Miu'l's  statistician  has  been  com- 
paring the  Christmas  issues  of  periodicals, 
and  by  means  of  diagrams  he  shows  the 
number  of  ounces  '  reading  matter  in  each, 
and  also  the  propoi  ions  of  advertisements, 
reading-matter,  and  jictures  in  each  publica- 
tion.    The  results  strike  us  as  profoundly 


uninteresting.  In  case,  however,  we  should 
have  a  stray  reader  who  would  like  to  bo 
sure  of  getting  good  weight  for  his  money 
when  buying  his  Christmas  number,  we 
may  mention  that  the  Queen  will  give  him 
3  oz.  of  reading  matter,  the  Windsor  Magazine 
2i  oz.,  the  Lady's  Pictorial  If  oz.,  Jlolly 
Leaves  If  oz.,  the  Strand  and  Ludgate  If  oz. 
each,  Pearson's  Uf  oz.  The  American 
magazines  he  will  avoid,  for  Sarper's 
contains  only  l^V  oz.  of  cheer,  and  the 
Century  a  beggarly  ft  oz.  of  delectation. 
And  yet  we  had  supposed  lightness,  not 
heaviness,  to  be  the  merit  of  Christmas 
readins: ! 


The  death  of  Mrs.  Janet  Harming,  nee 
Carlyle,  has  just  occurred  at  Toronto.  Thus 
passes  away  the  last  of  the  Carlyles.  Janet 
Carlyle,  the  youngest  of  James  Carlyle's 
nine  children,  was  born  in  1812,  when 
her  brother  was  seventeen.  In  1878  her 
husband  died.  Three  years  later  she  was 
placed  in  easy  circumstances  by  the  will  of 
her  brother,  who  throughout  his  life  had  been 
her  devoted  friend.  They  corresponded 
regularl}',  and  each  of  his  books  was  sent 
to  her  as  it  appeared,  with  an  affectionate 
inscription. 


Hands.  Feet.  Pace.  Mouth.  Total. 
(4)  knights ...     4  2         2  18         26 

(1)  priest  ....     2  0         1  3  6 

(1)  merchant .  .     0  10  0  1 

(4)  peasants    .  .     2  0         0  5  7 

(8)  servants.  .  .     o  0         0  7         12 


13  3         3  33  52 

(Note.— The   two  not  schedided  are  kisses 
bestowed  by  Birdalone  upon  Arthur's  hands.) 

A  parallel  to  the  Chaplook's  statistics  is  to 
be  found  in  the  late  Henry  Morley's  intro- 
duction to  Mackenzie's  Man  of  Feeling,  where 
he  analyses  the  tears  in  the  book. 


At  the  same  time  comes  the  news — or 
what  will  be  news  to  most  persons — that 
Frau  Charlotte  Embden,  the  only  sister  of 
Heim-ich  Heine,  is  stiU  living  in  Hamburg. 
She  was  bom  in  October,  1800,  and  thus 
has  a  better  claim  to  be  one  of  the  lirst 
persons  of  the  century  than  her  brother, 
the  inventor  of  the  joke. 


'The  Chapbook  has  subjected  the  late 
William  Morris's  posthumous  romance.  The 
Water  of  the  Wondrous  Isles,  to  a  curious 
analysis.  The  heroine  Birdalone,  it  avers, 
is  entitled  to  notice  as  the  most  thoroughly 
kissed  young  woman  in  Enghsh  fiction.  In 
the  story  there  are  no  fewer  than  one  hun- 
dred and  five  descriptions  of  kisses,  of  which 
the  heroine  is  directly  concerned  with 
eighty-eight,  fifty-four  of  which  were  given 
her  by  men  and  the  rest  by  women  and 
children.  The  following  table,  in  which  the 
figures  refer  to  the  page  where  the  oscidation 
is  noted,  gives  fuller  particulars  : 

Arnold  (servant) :  kisses  Birdalone's  hands, 
367. 

Arthur  (knight) :  kisses  feet,  162 ;  hands, 
164 ;  feet,  192  ;  mouth,  351,  353,  355,  482,  485, 
500,  501,  502,  504,  508. 

Aymaris  (servant):  kisses  hands,  151,  185, 
188,  283. 

Baudoin  (knight):  hand,  164;  face,  191. 

First  Carle  (peasant) :  mouth  416. 

First  Wayleader  (servant) :  mouth.  544. 

Gerard  (servatit)  :  mouth,  399,  548. 

Giles  (servant) :  mouth,  399,  548. 

Hugh  (knight) :  mouth,  171,  179,  180,  182, 
302,  526,  535,  541  ;  face,  191. 

Jacobus  (merchant)  :  feet,  287. 

Leonard  (priest):  hands,  155;  face,  222; 
mouth,  223,  407,  412. 

Old  Carle  (peasant) :  hand,  125,  126. 

Otter  (peasant) :  mouth,  437. 

Robert  (servant) :  mouth,  399.  548. 

Second  Carle  (peasant) :  mouth,  416. 

Second  Wayleader  (servant) :  mouth,  544. 

Thomas  (knight) :  hand,  249,  258. 

Third  Wayleader  (servant)  :  mouth,  544. 


Another  Dickens  neighbourhood  is 
marked  for  destruction.  This  time  it  is  at 
Limehouse.  The  congeries  of  gloomy  lanes 
behind  Limehouse  Church  is  known  to  few 
Londoners  except  as  the  scene  of  "  The 
Fellowship  Porters  "  in  Our  Mutual  Friend, 
and  as  the  locality  of  the  opium  den  in  Tlie 
2Iystery  of  Edwin  Brood.  The  neighbour- 
hood is  said  to  have  altered  little  since 
Dickens  knew  it;  and  now  the  Local 
Government  Board's  survejors  are  picking 
their  way  through  its  muddy  alleys  with 
theodolites  and  things.  One  is  again  amazed 
by  the  extent  of  the  London  portraj-ed  in 
Dickens's  novels.  Such  clearances  as  this  at 
Limehouse  go  on  steadily ;  but  the  tides 
of  reform  will  dash  for  another  century 
or  two  against  the  houses  and  streets  which 
Dickens  sketched  before  they  become  scarce. 


In  the  newly  issued  part  of  Mr.  Eothen- 
stein's  English  Portraits  (Grant  Richards), 
there  is  a  cunning  portrait  of  Mr.  George 
Bernard  Shaw.  T'he  text  accompanying  it 
is  amusing : 

■ '  Dramatic-musical-hterary-art-critic,  orator- 
lecturer-pamphleteer,  YahieLU-Saturday-Meview, 
vegetarian-Hibemian,  cycKst-anti-tobacconist, 
abstainer  -  aesthete,  atheist  -  churchgoer  and 
vestrjTnaa-dramatist,  Mr.  Shaw  is  a  jewel  of 
many  facets.  He  is,  indeed,  rather  too  complex 
to  be  taken  seriously  by  the  pubUc  (for  which, 
being  a  good  Socialist,  he  has  a  profoxmd  con- 
tempt), and  he  is  likely  to  remain,  as  he  has 
ever  been,  a  mjstery-man  with  a  big  drum,  and 
an  egotist  who  might  be  puzzled  to  say  exactly 
where  his  sterling  affectations  end  and  his 
frivolous  convictions  begin.  It  is  in  dramatic 
criticism  that  he  has  loomed  largest  hitherto. 
There  is  no  manager  in  London  but  frowns  at  the 
mere  whisper  of  those  notorious  initials,  G.  B.  S. 
Yet  for  all  his  pugnacity  and  iiitransigeance, 
Mr.  Shaw's  brogue  keeps  him  from  being  disliked 
in  private,  and  liis  keen  humour  from  being  a, 
bore  in  pubhc.  He  contradicts  and  jibes  at  no 
one  more  often  than  himself,  and,  if  his  judg- 
ments are  often  scatter-brained,  he  has,  at  any 
rate,  brains  to  scatter." 

The  author  of  this  epigrammatic  character 
sketch  has  caught  his  subject's  own  manner 
very  skilfully. 

Mr.  Fisher  Unwin  has  just  put  forth 
another  issue  of  Good  Reading,  consisting 
this  year  of  extracts  from  new  books, 
chosen  by  their  authors,  and  embellished, 
with  the  authors'  portraits.  Thus,  says  Mr. 
Unwin  in  his  little  preface,  they  follow 
"  the  example  of  those  modern  reviewer* 
who,  in  lieu  of  criticism,  contribute  a  literary 
rechauffe  or  hash  to  the  front  pages  of  some; 
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of  our  journals.  Like  some  other  pub- 
lishers," he  adds,  "  I  have  often  wondered 
whether  you  prefer  this  form  of  review  to 
the  old-time  criticism.  Does  it  come  from 
distrust  in  the  professional  critic  ?  Is  it 
that  we  are  all  more  independent  of  pro- 
fessional opinion  and  prefer  to  form  our  own 
by  reading  for  ourselves  ?  "  One  answer  to 
the  question  is,  that  it  is  more  interesting, 
and  he  who  runs  may  read  it.  Nowadays 
most  reading  is  done  at  a  hand-gaUop. 


The  author  of  Brer  Mortal  thus  refuses  to 
allow  the  patrons  of  Good  Reading  to  see 
what  manner  of  face  is  liis : 

' '  Insert  my  portrait  ?  Come  before  the 
ciirtain  when  the  Audience  has  not  called 
'  Author  ? '  Himmel  I  I  pray  you  have  me 
excused  until  the  Broad  Grin  is  an  extinct 
monster,  and  the  weeping  willow  grows  on 
the  grave  of  the  last  Smile." 

This  must  be  a  great  blow  to  the  nurseries, 
for  which,  if  some  reviewers  are  to  be 
believed,  Mr.  Ben  Marias  designed  his 
satire. 


The  popularity  of  foreign  novelists  is  a 
sign  of  the  times  ;  but  do  we  read  them,  or 
do  we  read  something  else?  In  Jokai's 
novel.  The  Lion  of  Janina,  as  translated,  it  is 
written  :  "  "Wlien  he  (Ali)  smiled,  he  was  no 
longer  a  tiger,  but  revealed  a  row  of  teeth 
even  handsomer  than  her  (Eminah's)  own." 
This,  says  a  correspondent  of  the  Daily 
Chronicle,  who  knows  Hungarian,  is  "  arrant 
nonsense."  It  should  be:  "When  Ali 
smiled,  he  displayed  a  set  of  teeth,  a 
handsomer  set  than  which  no  tiger  could 
reveal." 

Settixo  aside  the  clumsiness  of  this 
amended  rendering,  which,  according  to  the 
editor  of  the  Chronicle,  is  "not  English," 
but  more  accurately  is  merelj-  ugly  English, 
it  is  clear  that  it  differs  materially  from  the 
first.  In  the  one  case  we  are  to  understand 
that  Ali  was  a  himian  tiger  in  his  gloomy 
moments,  in  the  other  that  he  merely 
entered  into  competition  with  tigers  in  the 
matter  of  teeth.  In  either  case  we  do  not 
en\-y  jVli's  dentist. 

The  revival  of  romance,  of  which,  from 
time  to  time,  we  have  had  much  to  say,  has 
called  forth  tlie  following  rondeau  from 
Miss  Carolyn  Wells— a  contributor  to  the 
Ameri(-an  Bookman : 

"  Romance  revives  !     Once  more  wo  read 
Of  bold  adventure,  daring  deed, 

Of  valiant  knight  and  lady  fair, 

Of  secret  hoard  of  treasure  rare. 
Of  hero's  pluck  and  villain's  greed. 
From  hard  and  long-borne  fetters  freed, 
To  iiierry  tunes  its  pipes  are  keyed  ; 

With  nappy  laugh  and  jaunty  air 
Romance  revives  ! 
Now,  if  an  author  would  succeed, 
He  writes  uo  realistic  screed, 

With  stubborn  facts  and  statements  bare. 

And  epigrams  in  bad  repair, 
Their  day  is  past — it  is  decreed 

Romance  revives  ! 


Sir  Wyke  Bayliss,  P.E.B.A.,  has  pre- 
pared   for    the    January     number    of    the 


Magazine  of  Art  an  article  on  the  "Portraits 
of  Christ,"  from  the  earliest  representations 
to  paintings  by  modern  artists,  which  will 
be  fuUy  illustrated.  In  a  recent  elaborate 
article  appearing  in  a  German  cyclopfedia. 
Prof.  Nikolaus  MiiUcr,  of  Berlin,  has  come 
to  certain  conclusions  which  would,  if  cor- 
rect, tend  to  show  that,  according  to  our 
present  evidence,  it  is  impossible  we  can 
have  the  faintest  conception  of  the  Saviour's 
form  and  features.  Sir  Wyke  Bayliss,  on' 
the  contrary,  will  show  the  desire  of  the 
contemporaries  of  the  Ajiostles  for  the  like- 
ness, and  that  thej-  had  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing it,  as  they  lived  in  the  age  of  universal 
portrait-painting ;  that  it  is  nowhere 
objected  to  in  the  writings  of  the  Apostles  ; 
that  even  if  the  Christians  were  forbidden 
it,  the  non-Chiistians  were  not  forbidden; 
and  that  the  first  Christians  were  actually 
taunted  with  its  being  so  ugly.  Sir  Wyke 
Bayliss  offers  portraits  of  the  Apostles 
(unquestioned),  and  Christ's  likeness  with 
them,  and  they  must,  he  says,  stand  or  faU 
together. 


Two  writers,  one  American  and  one 
English,  having  been  asked  by  the  New 
York  Bookman  to  name  the  best  twenty 
books  for  boys,  reply  as  follows.  The 
American's  list : 

Westward  Hn  !  bv  Charles  Kingsley. 

Ivanhoe,  by  Scott. 

Phaeton  Boyers.  by  Rossiter  Johnson. 

Treasure  Island,  by  Stevenson. 

The  Spy,  by  Cooper. 

Tale  of  Two  Cities,  by  Dickens. 

Hoosier  Schoolmaster,  by  Eggleston. 

Hans  Briitier,  by  Mary  Mapes  Dodge. 

The  Prince  and  the  Pauper,  by  Mark  Twain. 

Tales  from  ShaJtesjjcare,  by  L'imb. 

Boy's  Froissart,  by  Lanier. 

Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor,  by  Clark  Russell. 

Henry  Esmond,  by  Thackeray. 

Silas  Marner,  by  George  Eliot. 

Ben  Hur,  by  Lew  Wallace. 

Taio  Years  Before  the  Mast,  by  Dana. 

St.    George   and   St.  Michael,  by  George  Mac- 

donald. 
The  Wonder  Boole,  by  Hawthorne. 
Historic  Boys,  by  Elbridge  S.  Brooks. 
Littlf  Women,  by  Alcott. 

The  Englishman's  list : 

Treasure  Island,  by  Stevenson. 
Kiduapjtcd,  by  Stevenson. 
Dead  Man's  Rock,  by  Q. 
Tom  Orinyle's  Log,  by  Michael  Scott. 
Michael  Stroyoff,  by  Jules  Verne. 
Beric  the  Briton,  by  G.  A.  Henty. 
'I  he  Battery  and  the  Boiler,  by  Ballantyne. 
The  Three  Midshipmen,  by  Kingston. 
The  Junyle  Bonks,  by  Kipling. 
Torn  Broivn's  School-days,  by  Thomas  Hughes. 
Wcstiuard  Ho  !  by  Kingsley. 
Dacid  Oopperfield,  by  Dickens. 
Pickwick,  by  Dickens. 
Lorna  Doone,  by  Blackmore. 
The  Pirate,  by  Scott. 
Ivanhoe,  by  Scott. 
The  Talisman,  by  Scott. 
T/,c  White  Company.hy  Doyle. 
Bobbery  Under  Arms,  by  Boldrewood. 
The.  True  Story  Book,  by  Lang. 
The  Story  of    the  Iliad  and    the   ^Eneid,  by 
Church. 

Both  lists  are  open  to  improvement.  The 
Englishman's  seems  to  us  better ;  certainly 
itismiu-e  boyish.  The  American's  list  either 
aims  at  younger  boys,  or  the  American  boy  is 


less  of  a  barbarian  than  our  own.  Little 
Women,  Historic  Boys,  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities, 
Silas  Marner,  and  Ben  Uiir  might,  from  the 
English  boy's  jioint  of  view,  easily  be  rejilaced 
by  something  more  congenial.  Both  lists 
omit  Rohinson  Crusoe  as  a  work  whose  claims 
are  beyond  question.  Both  omit  Bon  Quixote. 
The  Swiss  Family  Rohinson,  which  is  not 
mentioned,  still  has  adlierents.  BaUantyne's 
Battery  and  tlie  Boiler  is  by  no  means  his  best 
or  his  most  pojnilar.  But  in  these  matters 
each  to  his  own  taste. 


The  excellence  of  The  Studio  is  persistent. 
Month  after  month  the  pages  of  this 
magazine,  so  creditable  to  all  concerned, 
and  an  irrefutable  argument  that  art  in 
England  is  not  a  mere  name,  offers  a 
new  surprise.  The  December  number  has 
an  excpusitely  reproduced  frontispiece  in 
colours:  "Noel,"  after  the  painting  by 
Baron  Arild  Eosenkrantz.  Among  other 
l>ictures  is  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Nicholson,  the 
artist,  by  Mr.  Pryde,  in  a  drawing  controlled 
bj'  the  Nicholson  convention.  There  is 
testimony,  too,  that  Prince  Eugen  of  Sweden 
is  no  mean  landscape  painter.  The  pages  of 
reproductions  from  the  sketch-books  of  Mr. 
Byam  Shaw  contain  drawings  of  great 
beauty,  and  we  are  the  more  pleased  to  remark 
on  their  power  and  grace  since  we  had 
occasion  a  few  weeks  ago  to  find  serious 
fault  with  some  of  this  artist's  recent  work. 


We  stated  last  week  that  Mr.  John  Lane 
would  publish  next  year  a  jilay  by  Mr. 
Henry  Newbolt.  Tliis,  we  find,  is  not 
correct.  The  play  in  question,  which  is 
Arthurian  in  its  subject  and  is  entitled 
Mordred,  has  already  been  published  by  Mr. 
Pisher  Unwin.  Mr.  Lane  is  publishing 
Mr.  Newbolt's  Admirals  All  in  America, 
with  new  ballads  added  by  the  author. 


A  NEW  series  of  fiction  is  promised  by 
Messrs.  C.  Arthur  Pearson  &  Co.,  the 
volumes  in  which  are  to  contain  sis 
shillings'  worth  of  material,  and  to  cost 
half- a- crown.  The  series  is  to  be  called 
"  Latter  -  Day  Stories,"  but  as  the  first 
story,  by  Mr.  Bram  Stoker,  is  to  deal  with 
the  seventeenth  century  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  the  title  means. 


On  the  subject  of  literary  grievances  the 
Morning  Post  will  publish  to-day  (Saturday) 
a  composite  article  containing  the  views  of 
a  popular  novelist,  a  professional  critic,  and 
a  leading  publisher. 


The  vacancy  in  the  Chair  of  Moral 
Philosophy  at  Edinburgh  University,  the 
patronage  of  which  is  vested  in  the  Curators 
of  the  University,  is  not  yet  filled.  As  will 
be  seen  in  our  advertisement  columns, 
applications  and  testimonials  sliould  be 
lodged  with  Mr.  P.  Herbert  Johnston, 
secretary  to  the  Curators,  on  or  before 
March  .31  next. 


Messes.  Putnah's  Sons  have  concluded 
an  arrangement  with  Prdf .  Werner  Sombart, 
of  the  University  of  Breslau,  to  jiublish  a 
translation  of  his  recently  issued  work, 
entitled  Socialismus.  The  translation  has 
been  undertaken  by  Dr.  Atterbury. 
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REPUTATIONS 
RECONSIDERED. 

GEOEGE    ELIOT.— I, 

THE  "  bubble  reputation  "  is  fleeting, 
changeable  ;  its  colours  are  vivid  in 
sunsliine,  pale  in  shadow ;  it  varies  in  appear- 
ance according  to  the  standpoint  of  the 
observer.  During  the  last  twent}--iive 
years  or  so  the  light  has  very  greatly 
changed.  In  the  sixties  it  was  an  un- 
challenged belief  that  George  Eliot  was  one 
of  the  glories  of  English  literature  ;  in  the 
nineties  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  scoff  at 
her  pompous  sententiousness,  her  didactic- 
ism, her  novel  with  a  purpose.  A  single 
quotation  will  be  enough  to  illustrate  the 
change.  To  the  editor  of  Cornhill,  writing 
on  Mrs.  GaskeU's  death  in  1865,  Tito  Melema 
was  a  "  spendid  achievement  of  art  and 
thought  —  of  the  rarest  art,  of  the  pro- 
foundest  thought "  ;  in  the  present  decade, 
and  to  another  school  of  criticism,  he  is 
liut  "  an  improper  woman  in  breeches  ;  his 
inventor  an  apotheosis  of  pupil-teachery." 

But  admiration  of  George  Eliot  is  not  the 
only  attitude  that  has  gone  out  of  fashion 
in  literature.  Nearly  all  the  names  revered 
thirty  years  ago  have  been  trodden  under- 
f<iot.  Euskin  and  Carlyle  have  been 
struck  in  succession  from  their  pedestals. 
Before  dealing  with  any  one  in  particidar  it 
may  be  useful  if  I  try  to  enumerate  the 
general  causes  that  affect  posthumous  fame 
in  our  days. 

First,  there  is  the  process  which  Tennyson 
described  as  "ripping  them  up  like  a  pig." 
As  long  as  a  man  is  alive,  active,  and  success- 
fid,  he  is  more  likely  to  suffer  from  over 
adulation  than  from  unj  ust  censure .  Flattery 
reaches  its  highest  point  on  the  morning 
following  his  death,  when  newspapers  are 
filled  with  "  tombstones  "  or  obituary  notices 
long  prepared  and  saved  in  a  pigeon-hole 
by  the  provident  journalist.  Next  follows 
a  period  of  revelation  and  exposure,  of 
"appreciations"  by  friends  more  or  less 
intimate,  of  recollections  and  anecdotes  and 
letters.  The  private  chambers  and  secret 
places  of  the  dead  are  flung  open  to  the  sight- 
seer, who  never  reverences  anything  with 
which  he  is  familiar.  The  little  crows 
and  kites  gather  to  the  carcase.  A  glorious 
feast  they  have  had  in  these  late  years :  I 
fancy  they  must  now  be  like  the  vultures  on 
the  Towers  of  Silence  who  were  so  gorged 
with  carrion  during  the  Bombay  Plague 
that  at  last  they  left  the  bones  of  dead 
Parsees  unpicked. 

But  it  is  plain  that  reputation  is  not  fixed 
by  tombstones,  or  obituary  gossip,  or  the 
.shrieks  of  little  crows  and  kites.  Neither 
is  it  reflected  in  the  taste  of  the  moment — 
certainly  not  of  the  present  moment.  For 
we  stand  in  the  middle  of  a  very  curious 
change.  Of  old,  a  writer's  fame  was  win 
by  appealing  to  the  small  circle  of  the 
cultivated.  Thence  it  widened  out  to  the 
great  body  of  readers.  Eeputation  trickled 
first  as  a  slender  brook  and  gradually 
swelled  to  a  mighty  river.  just  now 
an  author  can  afford  to  treat  qualified 
opinion  with  disdain.     The  new  system  of 


education  has  borne  fruit  in  the  generation 
now  arriving  at  maturity.  They  have  not 
yet  learned  to  distinguish  good  from  bad, 
the  glittering  and  transitory  from  the  valu- 
able and  lasting.  It  will  not  be  always 
thus ;  they  will  in  good  time  advance  to  a 
sounder  taste  ;  but  at  this  crude  stage  they 
are  an  uninformed  multitude  to  which 
the  mere  Cjuack  or  charlatan  author  can 
appeal  with  assurance  of  a  favourable  re- 
sponse. Thus  he  possesses  wizardry  enough 
to  raise  waves  of  ignorance  which  there  is 
nothing  to  withstand.  The  publisher  has 
none  but  a  monetary  test  to  apply ;  there 
is,  for  the  time  being,  no  critic  of  high  and 
commanding  authority,  and  many  things 
combine  to  make  the  mere  re\'iewer  "  shout 
with  the  shouting  crew."  It  thus  happens, 
that  genuine  merit  and  contemporary  fame 
have  not  the  .slightest  connexion  with  one 
another.  The  new  crowd  is  not  only  easily 
won  by  shoddj-,  it  can  be,  and  daily  is, 
tricked  into  applause. 

Nor  is  this  by  any  means  the  worst 
of  the  situation.  The  most  disagreeable 
characteristic  of  this  new  public  is  that  it 
prefers  imitation  to  genius,  the  lees  to 
wine.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  so 
before.  We  do  not  hear  of  anj-  of  Scott's 
imitators  rivalling  his  popularit}^  But 
nowada3-s  genius,  struggling  towards  a 
new  light,  is  neglected ;  the  reward  is 
given  to  him  who  follows  in  its  footsteps. 
Something  of  the  kind  was  boldly  indicated 
f(jr  the  first  time  when  Anthony  TroUope, 
the  incarnate  commonplace  of  Thackeray, 
was  taken  as  seriously  as  his  master,  of 
whose  higher  qualities  he  had  not  one  ; 
when  Martin  Tupper  became  more  popidar 
than  Tennyson;  when  "Wilkie  Collins  rivalled 
Dickens.  It  is  not  my  business  here  to  pass 
judgment  on  contemporarj'  writers,  but  few 
will  deny  that  all  the  greatest  (or  at  least 
the  noisiest)  sviccesses  of  our  daj'  have  been 
won  by  working  up  the  lees  and  dregs  of 
George  Eliot,  by  embroidering  on  Dimias,  by  | 
vulgarising  Stevenson,  by  extracting  what 
was  catching  and  popular  from  the  early 
work  of  Mr.  Barrie.  It  is  not  a  harsh  j 
judgment,  it  is  only  a  bare  statement  of 
fact  to  say  that  the  pubUo  of  to-day  prefers 
a  concoction  from  the  dregs  and  lees  of  a 
great  writer  to  the  writer  himself. 

Moreover,  taste  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on. 
Sancho  Panza  prefeiTed  garlic  because  his 
palate  had  been  accustomed  to  it.  No  one 
could  appreciate  a  masterpiece  by  Titian  if 
his  previous  delight  had  been  in  German 
chromos  ;  no  one  could  understand  Hamlet  if 
he,  before  seeing  it,  had  only  known  melo- 
drama ;  no  one  can  enjoy  great  literature 
who  has  surfeited  his  mind  with  twaddle. 
Eat  garlic  for  a  certain  period  and  garlic 
will  become  the  food  you  like  best.  People 
have  grown  so  accustomed  to  inferior  novels, 
inferior  poetry,  inferior  criticism,  a  mass  of 
new  journals  gTOssly  inferior  to  the  old,  that 
taste  has  become  vitiated,  and  can  be  ex- 
ploited by  any  shrewd  fellow  who  wiU 
pander  to  it. 

If  we  turn  away  from  this  purelj-  transi- 
tory phase  of  public  opinion  we  are  thrown 
on  critical  opinion  as  a  guide.  But  here  we 
are  confronted  by  an  entirely  new  set  of 
considerations.  Firstly,  critical  opinion  is 
at  present  without  a  leader  and  in  a  state  of 


absolute  chaos.  It  has  no  voice  of  the  very 
highest  rank,  and  critics  of  the  second  rank 
do  not  guide,  they  onlj-  echo  the  cry  of  the 
multitude.  They  attach  themselves  to 
schools  and  cliques  and  parties,  outside  of 
which  they  are  imable  to  get.  One  prides 
himself  on  having  initiated  the  New 
Eomantic  Movement  and  esteems  it  a 
bounden  duty  to  bless  its  friends  and  ban 
its  foes  ;  another  is  psychological ;  a  third  is 
for  his  own  fantastic  conception  of  Ai't, 
and  so  on.  Not  one  seems  to  recognise 
that  we  come  after  a  great  movement  and 
embodj'  the  reaction  from  it ;  that  it  is  the 
nature  of  a  movement  to  produce  great 
writers,  but  reaction  only  prosperous 
imitators ;  that  our  custom  of  carrying  aU 
things  to  an  extreme  accounts  for  the  ebb 
and  flow.  Yet  this  has  to  be  fully  realised 
before  we  can  as  much  as  get  into  the 
proper  attitude  for  criticising  George  Eliot. 
The  necessary  j)reliminary  is  to  see  the 
contrast  between  her  times  and  environment 
and  ours. 

She  was  bom  in  November,  1819,  and  it 
was  not  tin  the  autumn  of  1856  that  she 
began  to  brood  over  her  first  effort  in  fiction, 
The  Sad  Fortunes  of  Amos  Barton.  Her 
experience  of  life  during  the  thirty-seven 
intervening  j-ears  foiTued  the  material  out  of 
which  imagination  fashioned  her  works. 
At  jiresent  we  need  not  dwell  on  her 
memories  of  the  rural  Midlands  and  thoir 
exqviisite  reflection  in  the  pages  of  Adam 
Bede.  The  impressions  and  early  associa- 
tions of  a  writer  supply  colour  and 
characters,  but  direction  comes  fi-om  the 
voices  that  call  her  to  this  path  or  to  that. 
Before  condemning  George  Eliot  as  in- 
artistic it  is  well  to  understand  why  the 
novel  with  a  purpose  was  her  ine^-itable 
portion. 

The  root  of  the  matter  lies  in  her  personal 
character.  And  that  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood by  listening  only  to  the  gossip  of 
those  who  sought  her  out  in  the  day  of 
fame  and  were  disappointed  to  find  a 
somewhat  austere,  exclusive,  aloof-minded 
woman,  with  an  exaggerated  sense  of  her 
own  importance.  A  time  comes  when  the 
artist  cannot  afford  to  wear  his  or  her  heart 
on  his  sleeve,  and  the  mantle  of  reserve  has 
to  be  worn  as  a  protection  against  curiosity. 
Besides,  whoever  has  really  lived  and 
suffered,  and  has  become  a  little  weary  of 
the  long  battle,  learns  to  shrink  from  aU 
but  a  select  circle  of  trusted  friends. 

If,  however,  we  turn  back  to  the  old  house 
at  Griff  and  read  the  history  of  Maggie 
Tulliver  —  not  in  the  spirit  of  a  literal- 
minded  gossip-monger,  but  accepting  it  as 
the  presentation  of  a  temperament — the  true 
features  of  the  woman  will  soon  get  them- 
selves outlined.  She  is  feminine  to  the  very 
core,  though  her  understanding  is  that  of  a 
man.  Even  her  early  piety,  with  its  zeal 
that  bordered  on  the  sanctimonious,  is  very 
womanly.  And  though  her  Christianity 
passed  away,  her  piety  remained  to  the  very 
end.  It  preserved  her  conscience  alive,  and 
it  filled  her  with  an  ambition  to  leave  the 
world  something  better  for  her  having  lived 
- — a  necessary  inspiration,  surely,  for  good 
work  of  any  kind  !  She  was  more  womanly 
still  in  her  receptiveness  and  clinging 
dependence.     All  through  life  G3orge  Eliot 
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needed  a  man's  ami  to  lean  on.  She 
leaned  on  that  of  her  father — Adam  Bede 
in  his  strength,  Caleb  Garth  in  his  self- 
distrust;  on  her  brother's,  the  Tom  Tulliver 
to  her  Maggie ;  on  that  of  George  Henry 
Lewis ;  finally,  when  she  was  old  and  ailing, 
on  that  of  Mr.  Cross.  One  cannot  look  back 
on  her  life  without  recognising  the  loving, 
sympathetic,  trustful  woman's  heart  as  weU 
as  the  powerful  and  splendid  intellect. 

Given  a  woman  of  this  kind,  with  an 
ingrained  belief  in  man's  potential  virtue, 
in  his  duty  to  do  good  and  not  evil,  and 
with  a  mind  singularly  open  to  the  influence 
of  those  she  trusted  and  loved,  you  have  but 
to  understand  what  voices  she  listened  to 
with  reverence  to  know  the  direction  she 
was  bound  to  take.  And,  luckily  for  us 
and  for  her,  she  was  born  into  an 
England  fidl  of  such  life  and  enter- 
prise and  spirit  as  come  only  at  long-distant 
periods.  The  country  was  shaking  off  the 
languor  and  exhaustion  that  had  followed 
the  long  war.  While  she  was  a  little  girl 
fishing  with  her  brother  in  the  canal  or  the 
pond,  plajang  in  the  great  garden  or  watch- 
ing the  mail  coach  passing  Griff  House,  the 
great  world  outside  was  astir  not  only  with 
extraordinary  inventions,  but  new  hopes 
and  aspirations  and  ideals.  And  literature, 
which  holds  a  mirror  up  to  life,  quickened 
with  the  quickening  nation.  The  trend  of 
opinion  at  this  energetic  period  was  all 
■towards  finer  morals  and  better  lives.  By 
the  time  George  Eliot  was  eighteen  the 
accession  of  a  young  queen  had  given  a 
signal  for  cleansing  the  Court  and  setting  a 
fashion  of  jjure  living,  for  which  the  country 
seemed  ripe.  Ere  then,  too,  the  men  who 
were  to  dominate  the  field  of  letters  had 
come  to  the  front.  And  already  it  was 
clear  that  the  literature  of  the  era  was  to 
be  distinguished  by  a  moral  jnirpose  such 
as  is  not  always  associated  with  a  burst  of 
activity.  A  mere  enumeration  of  the  names 
will  show  how  true  this  is  of  those  whom 
George  EUot  recognised  as  the  highest  of 
her  time. 

There  was  Tennyson,  whose  verse,  with 
all  its  strength,  retained  the  innocence  of  a 
Lincolnshire  rectory  and  the  sweetness  of  a 
garden.  Only  a  few  years  older  than  her- 
self, he  had  almost  reached  the  zenith  of 
his  fame  before  she  began  to  write.  We 
cannot  wonder  that  a  mind  which  was  con- 
soled and  sustained  by  the  Le  Imitatione 
Vhriiiti  was  drawn  to  In  Memoriam.  That 
was  the  woman  in  search  of  sympathy. 
Later  on  the  artist  was  to  be  one  of  the 
first  to  see  that  moral  intention  wiU  not  of 
itself  redeem  a  poem,  and  that  in  the  Idylls 
<if  ihe.  King  Tennyson  committed  the  mis- 
take of  trying  to  wed  modem  allegory  to 
old  romance,  and  had  done  justice  to  neither. 

But  the  most  dominating  and  influential 
figure  of  the  time  was  not  Tennyson,  but 
Carlyle.  Over  the  novelists  the  thinker 
exercised  unbounded  sway.  The  minors, 
fluch  as  Charles  liingsley  and  Tom 
Hughes,_  frankly  bowed  down  before  him ; 
the  majors,  Dickens  and  Thackeray  and 
George  Eliot,  assimilated  his  teaching, 
and  reproduced  it  as  their  own.  But 
he  had  a  special  and  personal  attraction 
for  George  EUot.  There  was  a  curious 
resemblance  in  their  life  histories.    Carlyle' s 


father  had  been  a  stone  mason,  who  by 
industr}'  and  economy  had  been  enabled  to 
gratify  a  rustic  ambition,  and  become  the 
tenant  of  a  farm.  George  Eliot's  father 
was  brought  up  to  the  business  of  builder 
and  carpenter.  He,  too,  had  taken  a  farm, 
and  eventually  became  a  land  agent  to  the 
Newdigate  family.  Even  before  she  knew 
his  story,  George  Eliot  felt  the  similarity 
of  her  circumstances  to  those  of  Carlyle. 
Apropos  of  a  letter  fi-om  his  wife,  she  writes 
to  John  Blackwood : 

' '  I  want  the  ptilosopher  himself  to  read  it 
[the  Scenes  from  Clerical  Life\  because  the 
^re  -  philosophic  period  —  the  childhood  and 
poetry  of  his  lif-! — lay  among  the  furrowed 
fields  and  pious  peasantry.  If  he  couli  be 
urged  to  read  a  novel,  I  should  like,  if  possible, 
to  give  him  the  same  sort  of  pleasure  he  has 
given  me  in  the  early  chapters  of  Sartor, 
where  he  describes  little  Diogenes  eating  his 
porridge  on  the  wall  in  sight  of  the  sunset, 
and  gaining  deep  wisdom  from  the  contem- 
plation of  the  pigs  and  other  '  higher  animals  ' 
of  EntepftM." 

But  it  scarcely  needed  this  prepossession 
in  his  favour  to  incline  her  ear  and  heart 
to  Carlyle.  The  sense  of  duty  and  responsi- 
bility with  which  her  mind  had  been  im- 
pregnated, the  innate  piety  and  hungering 
after  good  in  her  heart,  prepared  her  to 
accept  his  solemn  message  : 

' '  Choose  well :  your  choice  is 
Brief  and  yet  endless." 

Euskin,  who  piped  the  same  tune  as 
Carlyle,  though  on  a  sweeter  and  more 
delicate  instrument,  was  born  in  the  same 
year  as  George  Eliot,  but  had  come  earlier  to 
maturity.  In  1856  he  had  already  done 
much  of  his  best  work — Modern  Painters, 
the  Stones  of  Venice,  the  Seren  Lamps  of 
Architecture,  and  the  famous  Edinburgh 
Lectures.  It  has  been  almost  his  life  work 
to  preach  that  connexion  between  morality 
and  art  which  is  now  accounted  heresy. 

Strangely  enough,  it  was  believed  in  by 
every  great  writer  of  the  time.  By  18.56 
Browning,  too,  had  produced  the  best  of 
his  work  in  defiance  of  the  precepts  now 
taught.  So  had  Dickens,  so  had  Thackeray. 
Thus  all  the  great  contemporary  influences 
combined  in  one  direction.  George  Eliot's 
natural  bias  was  in  favour  of  didacticism, 
and  didacticism  was  required  by  the  temper 
of  the  time.  It  is  from  such  a  juncture, 
call  it  accident  or  design,  that  greatness 
comes.  The  period  needed  the  writer,  the 
writer  gave  the  period  what  it  wanted. 

But  these  days  are  passed,  and  their 
voices  are  all  sQent.  Novelist,  poet,  and 
preacher  one  by  one  have  bid  us  farewell. 
Of  the  great  figures  of  the  last  generation 
one  only  lingers,  and  he  also  must  soon  be 
a  parting  guest.  That  a  revulsion  of  feeling 
would  follow  the  fervour  they  inspired  was 
inevitable ;  and  not  onlj'  inevitable,  but 
necessary.  Life  could  not  be  sustained  at 
their  high  pitch  :  it  would  be  unendurable 
if  the  strain  were  kept  up  for  ever ;  its 
sweetness,  its  true  purity,  can  be  maintained 
only  when  labour  is  followed  bj'  rest,  and 
enjoyment  alternates  with  endeavour.  It  is 
good  for  a  man  to  put  the  might  of  his 
soul  and  body  into  a  task ;  it  is  ec^ually 
good  for  liim  to  lay  aside  his  tools  and  liv-^ 
merely  to  enjoy.     Danger  arises  only  when 


idleness  is  unduly  prolonged,  when  the 
man  begins  to  think  that  high  aims  and 
effort  and  labour  are  a  mistake,  and  lets 
soul  be  enchained  by  that  mood  so  ex- 
quisitely described  in  Tlie  Lotus-Eaters  : 

"  Let  us  alone.     Time  driveth  onward  fast, 
And  in  a  little  while  our  Hps  are  dumb. 
Let  us  alone.     What  is  it  that  will  last  ? 
All  things  are  taken  from  us,  and  become 
Portions  and  parcels  of  the  dreadful  past. 
Let  us  alone.     What  pleasiu'e  can  we  have 
To  war  with  evU  '     Is  there  any  peace 
In  ever  cHmbing  up  the  climbing  wave  ? 
AH   thiogs  have  rest,  and  ripen  toward  the 

grave  in  silence ;  ripen,  fall,  and  cease  : 
Give  us  long  rest   or   death,  dark  death,  or 

dreamful  ease." 

The  vast  range  and  wealth  of  life  is  not 
known  till  this  rich  indolence  has  been  ex- 
perienced as  well  as  the  vigorous,  ardent 
zest  of  action  that  gives  vitality  to  the  Hnes 
of  Browning  : 

"  Then  welcome  each  rebuff 
That  turns  earth's  smoothness  rough, 
Each  sting  that  bids  nor  stand  nor  sit  but  go  ! 
Be  our  joys  three-parts  pain  ! 
Strive  and  hold  cheap  the  strain  I 
Learn    nor   account    the   pang;    dare  never 
grudge  the  throe." 

Now,  my  contention  is  that  the  position  of  the 
critic  ought  to  be  that  of  the  artist.  He 
must  withdraw  and  be  apart,  beholding  the 
wave  of  action  and  the  wave  of  reaction, 
recognising  the  function  of  each,  but  asso- 
ciating himself  with  neither.  In  other 
words,  he  who  is  sunk  "  in  dreamful  ease" 
is  unfit  to  pass  judgment  on  the  moralist, 
ever  disturbing  him  with  the  shout  ' '  Awake, 
thou  that  sleepest ! "  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  stern  and  bigoted  preacher  is  not 
likely  to  ajipreciate  the  most  exquisite 
beauty,  if  pleasure  immediate  and  sensuous 
be  its  only  aim.  When  that  obvious  postu- 
late is  accepted  we  gain  a  standpoint  from 
which  it  may  be  possible  to  arrive  at  a  true 
estimate  of  George  Eliot.  With  this  I 
propose  to  deal  next  week. 

P. 


SOME  YOUNGER  EEPUTATIONS. 
Me.  Walter  Raleigh. 

Mr.  Walter  Raleigh's  career  has  been 
primarily  an  academic  one.  He  taught 
English  to  Mohammedans  at  Aligarh,  and 
was  called  from  that  inspiriting  task  to 
occupy  the  chair  of  modern  literature  at 
University  College,  Liverpool.  Here  he 
has  won  golden  opinions  from  colleagues 
and  students.  Six-feet-four  in  his  boots, 
he  is  the  very  physical  embodiment  of  the 
scholar's  ideal  in  the  streets  of  a  commercial 
city.  Three  years  ago  he  jjublished  a  study 
of  the  English  novel,  which  to  competent 
observers  appeared  a  green  oasis  in  the 
(Iroary  waste  of  Extension  manuals.  An 
exhaustive  thirst  for  the  most  voluminous 
anil  the  most  recondite  tjqjes  of  fiction,  a 
quick  discrimination  of  real  excellence,  a 
happy  gift  of  felicitous  criticism,  made  up 
the  suggestive  and  stimulating  treatise  ;  its 
defect,  pei'haps,  on  the  side  of  construction, 
the   development   of   argument,  the   archi- 
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tecture  of  thought.  Here  is  a  fragment 
of  his  earlier  and,  so  to  speak,  professional 
manner.  It  is  of  the  eighteenth  century 
roman  a  clef  that  he  writes  : 

"The  personal  intention,  when  it  is  allowed 
to  predominate,  is  the  death  of  art  in  fiction. 
To  compare  the  method  of  some  of  these  minor 
writers  to  the  photographic  art  would  be  to 
compHment  it  undnly,  for  the  camera  is  used 
by  them  in  the  service,  not  of  art,  but  of  pohce. 
The  imaginative  structure  is  the  most  careless 
and  insigniiicant  part  of  their  work :  it  is  no 
palice  of  Romance,  no  guildhall  of  Comedy, 
that  they  seek  to  erect,  but  a  hasty,  low  earth- 
work, behind  which  they  may  lie  on  their 
beUies  and  shoot  at  their  enemies." 

Another  work  which  Prof.  Ealeigh  has  in 
hand  will  also  be  professional  in  its  scope. 
This  is  a  selection  of  English  Epistles,  to 
appear  in  the   Warwick  Librayi/,  published 
by    Messrs.    Blackie,    of     Gla.sgow.       But 
Prof.  Ealeigh  has  no  idea  of  being  bound 
by  the  fetters  of  academic  convention.     He 
has    too    much    buoyancy   of    temjier,    too 
sensitive  a  spirit,  to  make  a  Dryasdust.     He 
aspires    to   be    man   of  letters   as  well   as 
scholar,  to  put  off  the  cap  and  gown  now 
and  then,  and  don  the  velvet  jacket  of  the 
irresponsible  artist.     He  has  tried  his  pen 
in   places  where  you  do   not  usually  meet 
with  professors — the  Yellow  Book  to  wit,  and 
the  New  Review.     And  it  was  certainly  in  no 
pedantic  mood  that  he  wrote  the  charming 
lecture   on   Eobert   Louis  Stevenson  which 
delighted  its  hearers  at  the  London  Institu- 
tion, and  has  delighted  many  others  since 
in  book  form.     Style  is  not  a  matter  with 
which  your  learned  writer  is  wont  to  concern 
himself,   but  that  lecture  en-ed,  if  any,  on 
the  side  of  over-carefulness  and  over-elabo- 
ration of  style.     Nor  may  the  critic  deny  the 
presence  of  a  similar  quality  in  the  thought- 
ful  and    brilliant   treatise    on    ^tyle    itself 
wliich  Prof.  Ealeigh  has  just  put  forward. 
The  epigram  is  sound  as  weU  as  glittering, 
the  highly  wrought  metaphor  well  sustained : 
yetone  cannot  escape  a  feeling  of  something 
artificial,  something  of  self-consciousness,  or 
«ven    coxcombry  lurking  in  the   paradoxes 
and  the  deliberate  quaintness.    After  all,  ar 
has  its  pedantry  as  weU  as  learning.     Let 
the  reader  judge : 

"  It  is  the  misfortune  of  the  actor,  singer, 
dancer,  that  their  bodies  are  their  sole  instru- 
ments. On  the  stage  of  their  activities  they 
caiTy  the  heart  that  nourishes  them  and  the 
lungs  wherewith  they  breathe,  so  that  the  soul, 
to  escape  degradation,  must  seek  a  more  remote 
and  difficult  privacy.  That  immemorial  right 
of  the  soul  to  make  the  body  its  home,  a 
welcome  escape  from  pubHcity  and  a  refuge  for 
sincerity,  must  be  largely  foregone  by  the  actor, 
who  has  scant  liberty  to  decorate  and  administer 
for  his  private  behoof  an  apartment  that  is 
also  a  place  of  business.  His  ownership  is 
limited  by  the  necessities  of  his  trade;  when 
the  customers  are  gone,  he  eats  and  sleeps  in 
the  bar-parlour.  Nor  is  the  instrument  of  his 
performances  a  thing  of  his  choice ;  the  poorest 
skill  of  the  violinist  may  exercise  itself  upon  a 
btradivanus,  but  the  actor  is  reduced  to  fiddle 
for  the  term  of  his  natural  hfe  upon  the  face 
and  fingers  that  he  got  from  his  mother." 

After  aU,  Prof.  Ealeigh's  favilts  are  faults 
on  the  right  side.  He  cares  for  perfect 
expression;  and  how  few  writers  even  do 
that.  And  if  he  wiU  carry  something  of 
art  into  the  literature  of   scholarship,   and 


something  of  scholarship  into  the  literature 
of  art,  he  will  be  conferring  a  benefit  upon 
either.  Eecently  Prof.  Ealeigh  has  prefixed 
an  interesting  essay  to  a  new  edition  of 
Keats,  and  we  hope  some  day  to  come  upon 
the  pastoral  comedy  founded  upon  Chaucer's 
Wife  of  Bath's  Tale  which  he  wrote  for  some 
private  theatricals  at  Liverpool. 


Mr.   H.   B.  Maeeiott-Watsox. 
Few  writers  now  living  have  a  finer,  freer 
way  than  Mr.  Marriott-Watson.     His  sym- 
pathies lie  with  action  and  intrepidity  and 
resource,    and   he    directs   a   slashing  pen. 
Hence,  when  he  is  minded  to  he  can  give  us 
brave  stuff.     Unfortunately  his  sympathies 
lie  also  with  gallantry  and  intrigue,   and, 
I  therefore,  he  must  ever  introduce  a  woman! 
In   the   romance    of    action,    as    has    been 
I  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  the  woman 
I  is  not  needful ;  but  if  her  presence  is  ex- 
I  pedient,  it  is  as  well  that  she  is  young  and 
I  simple  and  beautiful  rather  than  a"  designing 
I  coquette    or    a   woman    with    a  past.      Mr. 
Marriott- Watson   favours   the  latter  types. 
During  the  recent   display   of    the    rapier 
school    of    fiction — who    have    lately  been 
having  it  all  their  own  way — Mr.  Marriott- 
Watson  has  remained  silent.     His  Galloping 
Bieh  came  earlier,  and  since   then  he  has 
published  nothing.      But  there  is  no  one, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Anthony  Hope, 
better  qualified  to  teU  a  brisk  romantic  stoiy 
than  he.     He  has  the  manner  to  perfection. 
He  has  a  pleasant  archaic  trick  which  lends 
verisimilitude  to  a  tale  pitched  in  the  last  or 
seventeenth  century;  his  imagination  is  lively; 
his  knowledge  is  sufficient ;  his  sympathies,' 
as  we  have  said,  are — partly  at  least — right. 
We    regret    that    Mr.    Marriott- Watson    so 
rarely  employs  these  gifts;  and  we  regret 
that  when  he  does,  he  so  persistently  brings  in 
a  too  modern  fancy  for  the  analysis  of  passion. 
From  a  man  with  such  a  style  as  his  we  want 
no  analysis  :  we  want  bold,  generalising  state- 
ments.     But   Mr.    Marriott- Watson   is   not 
one   man,    but   two.     He    is    only    half    a 
romancist  :  the  other  half  is  realist,  or  if  you 
will,  naturalist.     He  loves  a  highwayman, 
but  he  loves  also  to  tie  a   modern  neuro- 
pathic subject  down  and  use  the  knife.     He 
is,  in  short,  both  the  author  of  the  episode 
I  "  (-)f  the  Man  from  Cornwall  "  and  of   "At 
the  First  Corner."     His  imagination  is  too 
much  tinged  with  eroticism.    He  enjoys  risky 
situations ;  it  is  pleasure  to  him  to  see  how 
near   he   may    approach    the    edge   without 
falling  over.     As   an   exercise   in   treading 
delicately  "  My  Lady  the  Naiad"  is  not  to 
be  surpassed ;  but   we   cannot   admire   the 
author  for  his  skill.     It  seems  to  us  beside 
the  mark,  unimportant :  the  important  thing 
is  that  a  man  with  his  talents  should  make 
brisk,    clean,    and    dashing    stories.       Mr. 
Marriott- Watson  has  lately  been   bu.sy  on 
a  story  for  boys,  which  is  now  running  in  a 
juvenile  magazine.     It  would  do  him  good 
if,  for  a  while,   he  could  be  jiersuaded  to 
write    only    stories    for   boys    and    put    his 
heart  into  them.     We  do  not  for  a  moment 
wish  to  deny  his  cleverness  as  an  inquirer 
into   the   more   intimate   relations    of    men 
and  women — he    is  intensely  clever.      But 
there   are   others   who   do  the   same   work 
as  well  or  better. 


THE    CENTENARY    OF    THE 
BIRTH  OF  HEINE. 


I.— HEINE:     THE    MAN. 
December  13,  1797. 

"  The  spirit  of  the  world, 
Beholding  the  absurdity  of  men. 
Their  vaunts,  their  feats— let  a  sardonic  smile 
For  one  short  moment  wander  o'er  his  lips  ; 
That  smile  was  Utine." 

Matthew  Arnold. 

A  HUNDRED  years  have  passed  since  Harry 

for  it  was  only  after  his  conversion  to  the 
Lutheran  Church  that  the  poet  adopted  the 
name  of  Heinrich— Heine  opened  his  eyes 
to  read  the  riddle  of  a  world  he  was  destined 
to  find  so  hard.     It  is  nearly  half  a  century 
since   the   grave    slowly   closed    over    him 
with   the  problem  still   unsolved;  but   the 
verdict  of  posterity  on  the  man  and  on  his 
work  is  still  as  confused  and  contradictory 
as  was  his  contemporaries'  judgment  of  him. 
Though   it   is   acknowledged   that   on   him 
alone  the  mantle  of  Goethe,  with,  perchance, 
a  double  portion  of  the  IjT-ical  spirit,  fell, 
though  his  genius  has  carried  the  poetry  of  his 
mother  tongue  round  the  world  ;  yet  when, 
only   the   other  day,   it   was   suggested   to 
erect  a  statue  to  his  memory  in  the  town  he 
had  made  famous  by  his  birth,  the  proposal 
was   greeted   with   a  shout  of   enthusiastic 
approval,  with  a  shriek  of  offended  morality, 
and  a  howl  of  outraged  chauvinism.     And 
thus   it   ever  was   with  Heine.      To   some 
he  is  a  silver-tongued  poet,  the  master  of 
love  and  tenderness ;  to  others  the  incarna- 
tion of  lust  and   discord.     Not  many  years 
after  the  poet  had  drawn  his  last  troubled 
breath     some     ecstatic      devotee     told     of 
Heine's    ascent    to    heaven;    and  hard  on 
its  heels  followed  a  fervid  account  of  Heine's 
descent  into  heU.     Nor,  judging  from  what 
he   has   left   us    to   judge   him  by,   is  this 
diversity   of  opinion  altogether  surprising. 
In  his  collected  works — in  his  prose  as  in 
his   poetry — melting  tenderness  and  depth 
of  feeling  are  found  side  by  side  with  mock- 
ing cynicism  and  frivolity.    Glowing  passion 
and   delicate   fancy  intertwine  with  coarse 
sensuality  and  brutal  directness.     Flashing 
wit  and  dainty  humour  alternate  with  dirty 
buffoonery  and  impish  spitefulness.     With 
the  loftiest  yearning  towards  God  and  the 
beautiful    mingle     sneering     atheism     and 
cold-blooded  realism.     It  seems  to  be  some 
strange  jungle,  this  sold  of  Heine,  whence 
poisonous  plants  spring  up  with  the  fairest 
flowers,    where    the    hiss    of    the    serpent 
mingles  with  the  song  of  the  nightingale : 

"  There  is  poison  in  my  songs. 
How  coidd  it  be  otherwise  ?  " 


he  says  himself. 

Now,  if  a  genius  of  this  strange  com- 
plexity, of  these  harsh  contrasts,  be  analysed 
according  to  the  hard  and  fast  formula}  of 
morality  and  of  religion,  the  process  wiU 
yield  a  grinning,  grimacing  kobold,  a 
Heine  hot  from  his  descent  to  hell,  but  not 
Heine  himself  nor  his  true  spirit.  For 
consider  what  manner  of  man  he  was,  and 
in  what  a  school  his  character  was  formed. 
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And,  above  all  things,  lest  the  verdict  he 
no  more  than  tinkling  brass,  let  tliere  be 
charity.  Born  a  Jew,  in  an  age  and  in  a 
country  when  birth  witliin  the  Ghetto 
carried  with  it  the  stigma  of  social  and 
civic  ostracism,  in  the  midst  of  all  that  was 
most  seductive  in  Roman  Catholicism,  he 
sat  at  the  feet  of  Hegel,  and  in  time  lightly 
accepted  Lutheranism  as  his  creed.  "  The 
certificate  of  baptism  is  the  ticket  of  ad- 
mission to  European  cultiu'e,"  he  urges.  By 
birth  a  German,  he  was,  by  force  of  his 
earliest  associations,  an  idolator  of  Napoleon. 
By  instinct  and  by  education  in  revolt 
against  the  dreary  trend  of  his  time  towards 
intellectual  and  political  reaction,  and  of 
necessitj'  a  fighter,  he  flung  himself  into  the 
arms  of  democrac}-,  until  in  time  men  came 
to  mistake  him  for  an  apostle  of  freedom  and 
a  tribune  of  the  people  :  j'et  at  heart  he  was 
alwiiys  an  aristocrat.  "  Lay  a  sword  upon 
nij'  tomb,"  he  cries,  "  for  I  liave  fought  in  the 
AVar  of  the  Emancipation  of  Mankind  "  ;  but, 
after  all,  he  fought  half-heartedly,  dream- 
ing of  an  oligarchy  of  the  intellect  in  which 
the  many-headed  coidd  have  neither  appre- 
ciation nor  share.  Home-sick  for  his  native 
land,  the  beauty  and  glamour  of  which  had 
entered  into  his  soul,  and  of  which  he  knew 
liow  to  sing  with  such  deep  and  true  feeling, 
the  exiled  "nightingale  of  Germany"  had 
for  many  years  to  build  its  nest  "  in  the 
l^eriwig  of  old  Voltaire."  Sensitive,  spoiled, 
and  proud,  he  carried  throughout  his  life 
the  rankling  sting  of  a  hopeless  and  un- 
requited love.  Add  to  all  this  a  keen  and 
exuberant  sense  of  humour,  an  unparal- 
leled gift  of  irony  and  satire,  and  a  biting 
and  flashing  wit,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how,  if  his  verse  be  poisoned,  it  could 
well  be  otherwise.  In  the  man,  as  in  his 
works,  there  were  the  same  infinite  com- 
plexities and  the  same  startling  contrasts. 

It  is  idle  to  say  that  the  ugly  discords 
which  mar  the  beauty  of  Heine's  works 
were  an  affectation,  and  the  outcome  of 
studied  calcidation  to  attract,  to  startle  atten- 
tion. They  were  in  the  man  himself — in 
his  life.  Take,  for  example,  the  eventful 
visit  to  his  uncle,  Salamo  Heine,  the  up- 
right, simple-minded  millionaire  of  Ham- 
burg, which  seems  to  mark  the  crisis  of  his 
life.  The  young  man,  straight  from  the 
imholy  influence  of  "das  rote  Sefchen," 
from  whose  singing  he  had  learnt  that  he, 
too,  was  "born  unto  singing,"  was  sent — 
for  his  mother  was  an  eminently  shrewd 
and  practicid  woman  —  to  learn  to  foUow 
in  the  respectable  footsteps  of  his  millionaire 
uncle.  Silver-tongued  Apollo  was  to  settle 
down  as  a  reputable  banker — H.  Heine  & 
Co. — in  the  "  town  of  liacon."  In  the  society 
into  which  he  was  thrown,  money  and  re- 
spectability were  the  be-all  and  end-aU  of 
life.  The  gorgeous  world  of  imagination  in 
winch  he  lived  was,  to  all  a1«)ut  liim,  fantas- 
tically incomprehensiy)le.  With  his  sense 
of  humour,  the  young  poet  must  have  felt 
that  he  cut  a  very  comic  figure  in  tliis 
uncongenial  setting.  Moreover,  ho  fell 
passionately,  madly  in  love  with  one  of  his 
ancle's  daughters.  She  rejected  his  wooing 
with  contcinpt.  Although  the  wound  never 
lieali'd  tlu-oughout  his  life,  and  gave 
to  the  world  the  exquisite  pathos  of  the 
Hook  of  Songs,  though  his  heart  might  be 


throbbing  out  its  life  -  blood,  Heine  was 
fain  to  see  the  grim  humour  in  the  incon- 
gruity of  all.  It  was  irony  worthy  of  what 
he  blasphemously  calls  the  ' '  Aristophanes 
of  Heaven."  He  learnt  to  mock  at  himself. 
These  antagonisms  of  his  temperament  found 
its  expression  in  that  spirit  of  self-mockery 
which  is  the  characteristic  keynote  of  his 
lyrics.  His  cynicism  is  not  an  artificial, 
cleverly  plotted  phase  straining  after 
originalitj-,  but  it  is  the  expression  of 
deeplj-  rooted  desire  to  seek  after  truth — to 
reach  the  kernel  of  life's  philosoph}'.  It 
expresses  his  conception  of  the  great  gulf 
which  was  fixed  between  the  prose  of  his 
life  and  the  poetry  of  his  emotions.  This, 
it  seems  to  me,  explains,  to  some  extent, 
the  strange  dualisms  of  Heine's  nature — its 
emotional  exaltation  and  its  sensual  coarse- 
ness— and  accounts  for  the  glaring  contrasts 
in  his  works.  Throughout  his  life  he  wor- 
shipijed  puritj',  and  ho  ran  after  any  grisette 
who  chanced  to  cross  his  path  ;  and  he  jeered 
at  himself,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  for  both. 
His  life  was  the  tragedy  of  Dr.  JekyU  and 
Mr.  Hyde,  with  Mephistopheles  chuckling 
impartially  in  the  background. 

The  tragedy  cuhninated  in  the  long  j-ears 
of  martyrdom  which  had  to  nm  out  before 
the  end  of  his  stormy  life  on  the  mattress 
in  Paris.  Never  was  Heine  greater  than 
during  those  years  when  stretched  on 
a  bed  of  sickness,  racked  witli  excru- 
ciating -pean,  paralysed  so  that  he  had  to 
lift  the  eyelid  with  his  fingers  if  he  woidd 
escape  from  darkness,  he  bore  his  afflictions 
unflinchingly  and  uncomplainingly.  Never 
was  his  spirit  so  bright,  and  never  was  his 
wit  so  keen  and  subtle  than  during  this 
long-drawn  death  in  life. 

"  It  was  in  May,  1848,"  he  tells  us,  "  that  I 
went  out  for  the  last  time  and  took  leave  of  the 
fair  idols  which  I  adored  in  the  time  of  my 
good  fortime.  Only  with  difKculty  I  dragged 
myself  to  the  Louvre,  and  I  all  but  fainted 
when  I  passed  into  the  grand  gallery  where  the 
sainted  goddess  of  beauty,  our  blo-sed  lady  of 
ililo,  stands  on  her  pedestal.  At  her  feet  long 
time  I  lay  and  wept  so  bitterly  that  a  stone 
might  have  pitied  me.  The  goddess,  too, 
looked  on  me  pitifully,  yet  so  disconsolately 
withal  as  if  she  would  say,  '  Don't  you  see  that 
I  have  no  arms,  and,  therefore,  can  do  nothing 
to  help  you  ?'  " 

It  was  Heine's  farewell  to  the  outside 
world.  The  gods  of  his  j-outh,  even  the 
goddess  of  beaut}^,  had  failed  him  in 
his  hour  of  need.  He  crawled  home 
to  die,  but  the  hour  of  his  release  was 
long  in  coming.  "It  is  a  plaint,"  he 
writes  to  Meissner,  "as  though  from  the 
grave,  a  cry  througli  the  night  of  one 
buried  alive."  Yet  on  his  bed,  worn  out 
and  unable  to  fight  as  he  had  fought, 
whether  on  the  wrong  side  or  on  the  right, 
throughout  his  manhood,  his  genius  turned 
again  to  the  poetry  which  had  first  won  him 
fame.  Prom  the  bed  of  sickness  he  pub- 
lished the  Romanzero,  in  which,  if,  as  he  had 
foretold  long  years  before,  the  kisses  of  the 
Muse  had  lost  much  of  their  first  glow  and 
freshness,  there  are  yet  many  lines  of  whim- 
sical thought,  of  exquisite  musical  beauty, 
and  all  living  with  that  mocki  ng- hiunour  which 
characterised  even  his  deathbed.  Wliether 
in  those  hours  of  pain  and  darkness  he 
returned  repentant  to  the  God  of  his  fathers ; 


whether  he  died  a  Jew  or  a  Christian,  it 
profits  little  to  inquire.  Woidd  the  spectacle 
of  the  battered  old  roue  and  fi-eethinker  turn- 
ing whimpering  to  the  consolations  of  religion 
which  he  had  alwaj's  spurned  be  particularly 
edifying  ?  Por  the  great  history  of  the  Jews 
he  had  never  disguised  his  admiration  ;  for 
their  oppression,  as  for  all  who  were  down- 
trodden, he  had  always  shown  sympathy. 
But  in  all  questions  of  creed  he  seems  to 
have  maintained  the  same  attitude  of 
tolerant  indifference  which  he  had  laid  down 
in  his  criticism  of  Nathan  der  Weise  : 

"  Who  is  right  I  know  not  ; 
And  yet  I  can't  help  thinking 
That  the  Eabbi  and  the  Monk 
Both  smell  very  much  alike." 

Yet  his  thoughts  certainly  often  turned  ta 
religious  matters.  Many  of  his  poems, 
attacking  his  adversaries  too  virulently,  he 
burned,  not  without  a  pang.  But  "  it  is 
better  that  the  verses  shoidd  burn  rather 
than  the  versifier.  Por,"  he  continues,  in 
the  foreword  to  Romanzero — perhaps  one 
of  the  most  terrible  human  documents  ever 
penned, — 

' '  since  I  need  the  mercy  of  God  myself,  I 
have  granted  an  amnesty  to  all  my  enemies. 
.  .  .  The  entire  high  clergy  of  atheism  has 
spoken  its  anathema  over  me,  and  there  are 
fanatic  priests  of  unbehef  who  woidd  hkn  to 
stretch  me  on  the  rack  imtil  I  recant.  .  .  .  Yes, 
I  am  retiuned  to  God  Uke  the  Prodigal  Son, 
after  a  long  herding  of  swine  among  the 
Hegelians." 

But  even  in  this  confession  of  his  faith  the 
old  smile  of  the  scoffer  seems  to  flit  in  and 
out  between  the  lines. 


'  That  smile  was  Heine.' 


0.  w. 


THE   FEENCH  ACADEMY. 

The   Eeception   of   M.    Theuriet. 

The  reception  of  M.  Theuriet  last  week 
was  an  exceptionally  brilliant  meeting  at 
the  Academie  de  Prance.  The  attraction 
was  not,  indeed,  the  latest  candidate  for 
immortality  —  Theuriet,  the  bland  and 
amiable,  mild  as  millv,  and  just  as  insipid. 
But  he  was  to  be  received  by  the  youngest 
Academician,  M.  Bourget.  'The  fashionable 
women  of  Paris  must  have  their  special 
novelist  or  dramatist.  It  is  an  enviable,  if, 
alas  !  a  dangerous  post.  M.  Bourget  has 
naturally  stepped  into  the  shoes  of  the- 
departed  Dumas,  the  late  beloved  of 
feminine  Paris,  so  that  the  display  of 
bonnets  and  gowns  was  worthy  the  most 
highly  decorative  and  detailed  pages  of  the 
master,  who  delights,  as  we  all  know,  in 
matters  of  the  toilet.  "  My  merits  as  a 
novelist  may  bo  challenged,"  once  said  M. 
Bourget,  in  the  extreme  fatuity  of  his  well- 
dressed  youth  ;  "but  no  one  can  den}' that 
I  am  the  best  cravatted  man  of  Paris " 
His  British  aspect,  emphasised  since  his 
visit  to  America,  was  not  advantageously 
set  off  by  the  ridiculous  palm-embroidered 
coat  and  futile  sword  of  the  Forty  ;  but, 
stiU,  he  managed  to  look  as  well  as  mortal 
man  could  possibly  look,  so  disfigured. 
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For  the  excited  foreigner,  nothing  is  more 
deceptive  than,  an  Academy  reception.  To 
begin  with,  the  famous  arm-chairs  are  mere 
ugly  benches.  AH  the  Immortals  are  not 
present.  The  hall  is  small  and  insignificant, 
and  while  you  listen  to  the  long  addresses, 
you  have  plenty  of  time  to  realise  the 
absurdity  of  the  whole  affair ;  of  men  who 
play  at  distributing  and  appropriating  glory, 
and  convene  all  Paris  to  watch  their  metliod 
of  play.  At  one  o'clock  the  president,  M. 
Bourget,  flanked  by  the  chancellor  and  the 
secretary  of  the  Academy,  took  the  centre 
seat  on  the  high  edrade  facing  the  hall. 
M.  Theuriet  stood  in  the  traditional  attitude 
of  respectfid  dignity  beside  the  reading-desk 
placed  before  his  "arm-chair,"  and  on  either 
side  sat  his  god-fathers,  MM.  Brunetiere 
and  Cherbuliez.  In  a  clear,  monotonous 
voice,  strongly  tinged  with  the  Lorraine 
accent,  the  new  Immortal  read  the  conven- 
tional eulogy  of  his  predecessor,  Alexander 
Dumas.  Nobody  expected  anything  re- 
markable from  M  Theuriet,  and  he  fully 
justified  this  negative  expectation.  About 
Dumas  he  had  nothing  to  say,  and  he  said 
it,  and  said  it  well,  which  is  all  that  could 
be  expected  from  an  Academician. 

Not  so  with  the  president's  speech  wel- 
coming him  among  the  Forty.  It  was  for 
this  all  the  pretty  gowns  and  "  chic " 
bonnets  made  such  a  gallant  display  in  the 
building ;  for  this  the  tribunes  were  packed 
to  overflowing,  and  people  had  been  stand- 
ing outside  the  Institute  doors  since  four 
o'clock  that  morning.  Here  something 
decidedly  remarkable  was  expected,  and 
nobody  for  once  was  disappointed.  M. 
Bourget  read  a  discourse  which  was  a 
charming  and  finished  piece  of  literature. 
The  candidate  addresses  the  entire  body  of 
Academicians  standing.  The  president 
addresses  him  sitting;  and  in  his  welcome 
adopts  a  personal  and  responsible  tone. 
Bourget  began  with  a  pretty  and  flattering 
school  -  reminiscence,  and  recalled  "  an 
exquisite  hour "  in  the  provincial  college 
where  the  professor,  forsaking  the  old  dry 
path,  ojjoued  for  his  pupils  a  contemporary 
volume  ot  verse.  It  was  Theuriet's  Chanson 
(In  Vannier,  and  young  heads  and  hearts 
were  instantly  seized  by  its  enchantment. 
So  vivid  is  the  memory  still  that  ho  quoted 
several  lines,  and  in  analysing  the  charms 
of  Theuriet's  perfumed  landscape,  gave  us, 
with  delightful  freshness,  the  setting  of  his 
own  school  years.  Resuming  tlie  capti- 
vating influence  of  the  provincial  note, 
which  may  be  said  to  be  Theuriet's  sole  gift, 
he  cried : 

"To  belong  to  a  land!  What  a  simple 
formula  I  So  simple  that  at  first  glance  it  seems 
to  lack  even  sense.  Bridoron  said,  'One  is 
always  somebody's  son '  ;  he  might  have  added, 
'and  born  somewhere.'  But  the  State  re- 
gistrar, in  recording  beside  our  name  that  of 
our  birthplace,  does  not  by  that  fact  make  us 
of  that  spot.  It  needs  something  else  for  the 
accomplishment  of  that  mysterious  marriage  of 
the  earth  and  the  soul  that  man  sums  up  in  that 
word  so  tender  and  profoimd  :  '  My  country  ! ' 
To  belong  to  a  land  it  is  not  sufficient  to  be 
born  there.  It  does  uot  suffice  even  to  have 
grown  up  there.  Our  family  must  have  lived 
there,  those  who  gave  us  life  must  have  played 
there  as  children,  where  we  have  played  as 
children.    They  must  have  merged  their  earliest 


dreams  of  youth  in  horizons  whither  our  own 
have  wandered,  their  works,  their  blisses,  their 
sorrows  must  have  been  associated  with  the 
setting  of  om  daily  life.  Om-  dead  must  be 
there  about  us — in  the  streets,  among  the  fields  ; 
the  highest  and  humblest  influences  emanating 
from  all  things  must  have  shaped  us  through 
them  in  such  a  way  that  the  cUmate  of 
our  town  has  penetrated  us  Kke  its  history, 
and  that  everywhere  else  we  are  forced  to  feel 
ourselves  strangers,  (Upayses— to  use  the  ex- 
pressive term  in  which  the  popidar  Language 
simis  up  the  suffering  of  the  creatm-e 
torn  from  the  hereditary  atmosphere,  from 
that  sacred  communion  of  the  land  and 
men,  outside  of  which  there  is  neither 
durable  hearth  nor  national  unity  of  action, 
nor  health  of  spirit  nor  certitude  of  will. 
Alas  !  in  our  contemporary  France,  centralised 
in  the  extreme,  how  many  have  been  deprived 
of  this  first  support !  How  many  have  possessed 
it  and  undervalued  it !  You,  Monsieur,  have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  belong  to  a  land.  You 
have  had  the  wisdom  to  stick  to  it  as  far  as  life 
permitted  you.  The  best  of  your  talent  comes 
from  that  good  fortune  and  from  that  wisdom." 

Tracing  the  influences  that  formed  Theu- 
riet's youth  and  talent,  he  recalled  with  a 
few  delicate  strokes  the  aged  aunt  Therese, 
who  first  taught  lum  to  love  and  understand 
flowers,  and  who  replied  to  his  child's 
question  how  the  bees  made  honey,  "with 
the  heart  of  flowers." 

"  This  flavour  of  wild  honey,  composed  of  all 
the  flowers  of  Lorraine,  is  that  of  all  your 
poetry  of  nature,  and,  in  the  poet's  fashion, 
you  have  royally  paid  your  debt  to  the  gentle 
dead  who  first  revealed  to  you  the  secret  of 
true  artists — that  of  findmg  the  exquisite  in  the 
humblest  things ;  you  have  set  her  image  in  an 
elegy  too  long  to  quote  entirely,  but  whose  last 
verses  I  will  quote,  wherein  we  see  her  too  old 
to  wander  among  the  alleys  of  the  garden, 
imprisoned  in  her  chamber  hung  with  Flemish 
draperies  of  faded  leaves,  the  silent  spirit,  the 
tarnished  mirrors  and  rosewood  furniture." 

M.  Bourget  made  what  could  bo  made  of 
a  mediocre  subject.  The  work  of  M.  Theuriet 
offers  small  scope  to  the  analyist  or  the 
orator ;  for  this  reason,  the  greater  and  more 
notable  part  of  M.  Bourget's  remarkable 
discourse  was  given  to  M.  Theuriet's  prede- 
cessors His  eulogy  of  Alexandre  Diunas 
literally  took  the  Academy  by  storm.  Not 
only  were  passages  saluted  with  enthusiastic 
aiqdause,  but  the  entire  assembly  was  lifted 
to  its  feet.  First  the  Academicians  stood  up 
to  applaud,  and  then  the  spectators,  the 
laity,  male  and  female.  It  was  a  triumph 
worth  achieving,  and  one  that  M.  Bourget 
for  one  sweet  brief  moment  must  have  felt 
equal  in  value  to  several  swift  editions  of 
a  new  novel.  He  painted  Dumas,  with  his 
athletic  figure,  his  haughty  bearing,  his 
singular  and  expressive  mask,  ftdl  of  in- 
telligence and  energy,  of  virile  gaiety  and 
hidden  bitterness,  of  irony  and  kindliness, 
of  courageous  serenity  and  melancholy. 

"  All  this  was  in  that  accentuated  profile, 
with  its  hooked  nose,  its  bold  moustache,  its 
brow  broad  with  thought,  its  mouth  at  once 
indulgent  and  disenchanted,  and  what  a 
glance  !  His  clear  eyes,  set  within  lids  a  little 
prominent,  had  that  surgical  lucidity  of  great 
doctors,  great  composers,  and  great  statesmen. 
It  seemed  that  athwart  all  hes  and  all 
modesties,  all  ignorances  and  duplicities,  that 
glance  must  always  pierce  to  the  very  depth  of 
the  being  it  rested  upon  and  perceive  the  soid's 


sick  spot,  the  secret  wound  to  be  sounded  and 
cured." 

There  is  not  space  to  reproduce  in  fidl 
this  masterly  analysis  of  Dumas'  work. 
Theuriet's  eulogy  was  characterless  and  dull, 
but  Bourget  more  than  accomplished  and 
completed  his  task.  Each  sentence  told, 
each  line  was  revealing,  and  while  we 
listened,  spellbound  and  entranced,  without 
the  Institute  gates  the  students  from  the 
redoubtable  Quartier,  in  the  detestable  anti- 
somitic  spirit  of  the  hour,  that  makes  Paris 
a  public  scandal,  were  clamouring  for  Zola's 
blood  (though  it  is  not  explained  why  they 
shoidd  batter  the  Institute  gates  so  in- 
hospitable to  Zola,  in  pursuit  of  that  dis- 
tinguished writer)  and  Bourget's  uneven 
and  somewhat  jerky  utterance  was  con- 
tinually inten'upted  by  sounds  of  blows  and 
shouts,  till  thoughts  of  war  and  siege  were 
aroused,  and  palmed  and  sworded  Academi- 
cians moved  uneasily  in  their  legendary 
arm-chairs.  But  the  threatened  invasion 
passed  on,  the  Academy  was  not  taken  like 
another  Bastille,  by  trousered  petroleusc,  and 
the  Master  was  permitted  to  reach  his 
eloquent  peroration. 

"Dumas  has  executed  in  the  drama  a  work 
resembling  that  of  Stendhal,  Balzac,  and  Flau- 
bert in  the   novel,  of  Sainte-Beuvo  and  Taine 
in  criticism,  of  ThieiTy  and  Michelet  in  history. 
On  the  boards  he  has  introduced  as  much  truth 
as  they  could  hold.     His  theatre,  to  borrow  the 
formula  of  one  of  the  masters  of  this  revolu- 
tion, is  a  living  psychology.     Thus  his  work  is 
associated  with  the  vast  output  of  the  scientific 
sjjirit   which   circulates  from   one   end   to    the 
other  of  this  century,   and  which  will  remain 
its  unequalled    greatness.      Suffering   century, 
chaotic,  harsh,  troubled,  which  has  undertaken 
everything,  accomplished  so  little,  and  of  which 
one    may  say  the  despairing  woi-d  that  it  has 
been  fertile  in  abortions.     .     .     .     When  new 
generations    wiU    review    the     books,    novels, 
poems,  plays,  essays  of  all  kinds  in  which  we 
have  expended  our  effort  during  the  last  hun- 
dred   years,    they    wiU   put  aside,   no   doubt, 
as    decrepit,    many    a    work    that    was    cele- 
brated,   but   which   gave    too   much   place   to 
rhetoric  and  to  fashion.      They  will  preserve, 
I  have  the  profoimd   conviction,   those  which 
were  composed  with  the  passionate  scruple  of 
exactitude.      It    is    not    rash    to    affirm    that 
Alexandre  Dumas'  part  wiU  be  very  great  in 
this  supreme  lottery,  because  he  has  sought  for 
much,  and  much  loved  truth.    Alas  !  this  strong 
phalanx  of  our  great  elders,  who  with  Flaubert 
linked  romance  with  phj'siology,   with   Eenan 
religious    history    with    exegesis,    with    Taine 
renewed  Literary  history  by  the  study  of  sur- 
rounding races,  with  Leconte  de  Lisle  poetry  by 
visionary  erudition,   we  have    seen   it  entirely 
vanish.     In  to-day  bidding  farewell  to  one  of 
these  glorious  elders  in  the  name  of  our  confreres, 
I  feel  a  httle  of  the  melancholy  that  sixty  years 
ago  simple  officers  must  have  felt  in  seeing  dis- 
appear one  by  one  the  few  survivals  among  the 
generals  of  the  Great  Army.     It  is  one  of  the 
last  marshals  of  French  letters  whose  memory 
to-day  we  salute,   and  om:  discouragement  at 
the  thought  of  the  irreparable  losses  endured 
these  last  years  woidd  be  great  indeed  if  we  did 
not   recall  wisely  the  vahant  counsel  breathed 
from_  the  whole  person  of  Alexandre  Dumas, 
and  if  we  did  not  hear  his  voice  repeating  to  us 
the   virile   order   of  Hterary   existence,    of    all 
existence  perhaps  ;  that  with  which  he  ends  one 
of  his  masterpieces  :  '  And  now,  let  us  go  and 
work.'  " 

H.  L. 
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THE     BOOK     MARKET. 


GEOEGE  ELIOT'S  NOVELS. 

OUR  inquiries  into  the  sales  and  merits 
of  the  existing  editions  of  Scott's  and 
Dickens's  novels  have  excited  considerable 
interest.  Below  we  give  reports  (wrung 
from  booksellers  whose  busiest  hours  have 
arrived)  upon  the  sales  and  editions  of  the 
novels  of  George  Eliot.  George  Eliot's 
reputation  is  "reconsidered"  in  another 
column.  Here  she  is  reconsidered  from  the 
practical  point  of  view  of  the  bookseller. 

Sales  and  Editions. 
A  London  (West  End)  bookseller  writes  : 

"  In  my  opinion  there  is  still  room  for  a 
well-printed  and  attractively-bound  edition  of 
George  Eliot's  works.  The  old  red  cloth  edition 
commands  the  largest  sales,  and,  indeed,  is 
much  preferred  to  the  new  green  edition  now 
being  issued.  There  is  always  a  steady  demand 
for  George  Eliot's  works,  but  I  believe  such  an 
edition  as  I  have  indicated  would  be  welcomed." 

Our  Birmingham  correspondent  makes 
an  interesting  reply  to  our  inquiries  : 

"  Of  all  our  English  novelists,  none  have 
a  more  uniform  sale  in  Birmmgham  than 
George  Eliot.  There  are  various  reasons  for 
this :  here,  in  Warwickshire,  she  was  one  of  us. 
Her  knowledge  of  the  ways  and  customs  of  the 
lower  middle  classes  of  this  county  are  un- 
equalled in  English  literatm'e.  Again,  she  was 
not  a  voluminous  writer  :  a  complete  set  of  her 
novels  can  be  had  in  eight  volumes.  The 
volumes  are  few  in  number,  and  the  cost  is 
within  the  reach  of  all. 

The  best  selling  are  Adam  Bede,  The  Mill  on 
the  Floss,  and  Silas  Marner.  The  latter  works 
do  not  sell  so  freely,  for  in  them  the  philosopher 
is  stamped  on  every  page,  and  the  analysis  of 
character  is  too  searching. 

To  Messrs.  William  Blackwood  &  Sons 
thanks  are  due  for  several  excellent  editions. 
The  'Standard'  edition,  in  21  volumes,  is  a 
model  of  neatness  —  paper,  print,  and  bind- 
ing, all  are  perfection.  There  are  no  illus- 
trations —  that  is  a  great  blessing.  The 
cheap  '  Uniform  '  edition  has  the  larger  sale — 
it  is  well  printed  on  good  paper,  but  we 
wish  we  could  prevail  upon  the  publishers 
to  omit  the  illustrations. 

We  may  add  that  here  in  Birmingham  the 
sale  of  George  Eliot  is  as  great  to-day  as  it  was 
during  her  life.  These  remarks  apply  to  her 
prose-fiction  only.  The  essays  have  been 
relegated  to  the  upper  shelves;  the  poems 
have  a  small  sale." 

A  large  Brighton  bookseller  gives  his 
ojiinions  as  follow  : 

"  The  sale  of  George  Eliot's  novels  keep^ 
very  even  throughout  the  year.  The  red  cloth 
edition  is  by  far  the  most  popular ;  andl  we 
thinlc  it  a  pity  that  it  is  to  be  discontinued  as 
the  stock  runs  out,  and  another  colour  sub- 
stituted ;  for  although  the  new  l)inding  is  in  itself 
neat  and  good,  it  will  be  a  drawback  to  those 
who  have  purchased  some  volumes  not  to  be 
able  to  complete  their  sets  in  imifonn  binding. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  room  for  another 
8 vo  edition,  unless  it  were  illustrated;  but  the 
pocket  edition,  which  is  shortly  to  be  com- 
menced by  the  issue  in  that  fonn  of  Hmies  of 
Clerical  Lift,  should  take  well." 


A  Bournemouth  correspondent  writes  : 

"The  present  demand  for  George  Eliot's 
novels  is  not  quite  so  good  as  it  has  been  in 
previous  years. 

The  '  Cabinet  '  edition  I  find  sells  best 
in  sets ;  single  novels  in  the  '  Popidar ' 
edition.  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life  has  had  a 
large  sale  during  the  last  few  months  in  the 
sixpenny  edition. 

If  the  publishers  coidd  see  their  way  clear 
to  publish  the  novels  as  they  intend  publishing 
Scenes  of  Clerical  Life  -  3  vols.,  uniform  with  the 
'  Temple  Classics  ' — I  certainly  think  it  would 
take,  and  especially  if  the  number  of  volumes 
did  not  exceed  fifteen  for  the  set." 


From  Dublin  we  have  received  a  favourable 
report  on  these  novels  : 

' '  In  our  experience  George  EUot  comes  next 
in  popularity  to  Scott  and  Dickens,  Thackeray 
being  a  bad  fourth. 

There  is  always  a  steady  demand  for  her 
works  in  the  cheaper  editions  (3s.  6d.,  &c.),  and 
the  uniform  set  of  her  novels  in  7  vols,  has 
also  sold  well. 

The  new  '  Standard  '  edition,  however,  has 
not  found  favour  with  our  clients,  for  although 
it  makes  a  handsome  set  we  consider  tlie 
number  of  volumes  and  the  price  tend  to  keep 
down  the  sale,  particularly  as  the  cheaper 
edition  is  such  good  value. 

We  do  not  stock  sixpenny  editions." 

Finally,  an  Oxford  correspondent  gives 
us  George  Eliot's  position  in  a  University 

city : 

"  Whether  due  to  the  '  new  fiction  '  or  not  I 
cannot  say,  but  the  sale  of  George  Eliot's  novels 
is  not  a  third  of  what  it  was  at  Oxford  six  or 
seven  years  ago.  These  novels  seem  to  be 
taking  their  place  in  the  ranks  of  those  classics 
which,  perhaps,  because  they  '  ought  to  be 
reid,'  are  not  read  by  the  youngf  r  generation. 
The  prices,  too,  of  the  original  editions  have 
dropped  considerably,  and  where  an  uncut  copy 
of,  eg.,  the  Mill  on  the  Floss,  a  few  years  ago 
brought  three  guineas,  it  may  now  be  picked  up 
for  one.  As  to  current  editions,  I  think  those 
issued  by  Messrs.  Blackwood  &  Sons  are 
adequate  to  the  demand,  and  that  there  is  no 
crying  need  at  present  for  anything  further." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  demand  for  George 
Eliot's  novels  is  reported  to  be  steady  at  all 
the  above  centres  except  Oxford.  It  appears 
that  there  is  some  room  for  a  new  edition  ; 
but  while  our  Birmingham  correspon- 
dent vehemently  condemns  illustrations, 
our  Brighton  correspondent  thinks  them 
necessary  to  the  success  of  a  new  edition. 


WHAT    AMEEICA    IS    EEADING. 

The  American  Bookman  is  worth  consulting 
now  and  then  by  those  who  desire  to 
follow  the  reading  tastes  of  the  vast 
American  public.  Its  monthly  returns  of 
book  sales  are  magnificent  in  their  sweep. 
They  tell,  as  accurately  as  can  be  told,  what 
books  are  pronounced  "real  bidly "  from 
Boston  to  New  Orleans,  from  New  York  to 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  thence  to  San  Francisco. 
Out  of  the  many  lists  returned  by  the  Book- 
man's con-espondents  wo  quote  the  following, 
which  relate  to  six  large  cities. 


The  books  are  placed  in  order  of  demand, 
and  the  lists  were  made  up  on  November  1 . 

NEW  YORK  (Uptown). 

1.  Captains  Courageous.     By  Kipling. 

2.  The  Christian.     By  Caine. 

3.  The  Choir  Invisible.     By  Allen. 

4.  Hugh  Wynne.     By  Mitchell. 

5.  In  Kodar's  Tents.     By  Merriman. 

6.  St.  Ives.     By  Stevenson. 

BOSTON. 

1.  Hugh  Wynne.     Hy  Mitchell. 

2  Captains  Courageous.     By  Kipling. 

3.  In  Kedar's  Tents.     By  Merriman. 

4  St.  Ives.    By  Stevenson. 

5.  The  Christian.     By  Caine. 

6.  Al'red  Lord  Tennyson.     By  his  Son. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

1.  Hugh  Wynne.       By  Mitchell. 

2.  The  Choir  Invisible.     By  Allen. 

3.  Quo  Vadis.     By  Sienkiewicz. 

4.  Story  of  an  Untold  Love.     By  Ford. 

5.  In  Kedar's  Tents.     By  Merriman. 

6.  Chevalier  d'Auriac.     By  Yeats. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

1.  Soldiers  of  Fortune.     By  Davis. 

2.  The  Choir  Invisible.     By  Allen. 

3.  Hagli  Wynne.     By  Mitchell. 

4.  The  Christian.     By  Caine. 

5.  The  Federal  Judge.     By  Lush. 

6.  The   Honourable  Peter  Stirling.      By  Ford. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

1.  Quo  Vadis.     By  Sienkiewicz. 

2.  The  Christian.     By  Caine. 

3.  St.  Ives.     By  Stevenson. 

4.  Soldiers  of  Fortune.     By  Davis. 

5.  In  Kedar's  Tents.     By  Merriman. 
G  The  Lark.     Books  I.  and  II. 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

1.  Quo  Vadis.     By  Sienkiewicz. 

2.  The  Choir  Invisible.     By  Allen. 

3.  Soldiers  of  Fortune.     By  Davis. 
4  The  Christian.     By  Caine. 

6.     In  Kedar's  Tents.     By  Merriman. 
6.     Chevalier  d'Auriac.     By  Yeats. 

Taking  the  whole  of  the  lists,  of  which 
there  are  over  thirty,  it  appears  that  the 
six  books  most  popular  in  America  about 
seven  weeks  ago  were  these : 

1.  Quo  Vadis.     By  Sienkiewicz. 

2.  The  Choir  Invisible.     By  Allen. 

3.  The  Christian.     By  Caine. 

4.  Hugh  Wynne.     By  Mitchell. 

5.  Captains  Courageous.     By  Kipling. 
6  In  Kedar's  Tents.     By  Meriiman. 

The  hold  which  Quo  Vadis  has  taken  of  the 
American  jjublic  is  remarkable.  It  was  first 
favourite  last  INIay,  and  is  first  favourite  now. 
Even  The  Chrinlian  plays  third  fiddle  to  it. 
Even  that  fine  native  product,  The  Choir 
Inrisilh,  has  failed  to  dislodge  it  from  its 
pinnacle.  In  Kedar's  Tents  is  returned  as 
one  of  the  most  popular  books  in  nearly 
every  State. 
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CAPTAIN  A.  T.  MAHAN  has  issued,  in 
an  octavo  volume  of  about  300  pages, 
eight  papers  on  the  naval  affairs  of  the 
United  States.  These  j^apers  have  been 
written  at  various  dates,  the  earliest  in  1890, 
and  three  during  this  year.  Whatever  unity 
they  present  "-n-ill  not  be  due,"  says  Captain 
Mahan,  "to  antecedent  purpose,  but  to  the 
fact  that  they  embody  the  thought  of  an 
individual  mind,  consecutive  in  the  line  of 
its  main  conceptions,  but  adjusting  itself 
continually  to  changing  conditions,  which 
the  progress  of  events  entails."  All  the 
papers  appeared  originally  in  American 
magazines,  and  among  the  subjects  treated 
are  "  Possibilities  of  an  Anglo-American 
Reunion,"  "  Preparedness  for  Naval  War," 
"  A  Twentieth  Century  Outlook,"  and 
"  Strategic  Features  of  the  Caribbean  Sea 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico." 


The  "  Wolseley  Series  "  of  military  works 
is  growing.  Its  aim  is  to  place  before 
British  officers  and  the  public  translations  of 
foreign  standard  works  on  military  subjects. 
But  it  will  occasionally  produce  an  original 
English  work,  and  thus  we  have,  for  its 
latest  volume,  Indian  Frontier  Warfare,  by 
Captain  and  Brevet-Major  C.  J.  Young- 
husband,  who  has  already  won  his  sj^urs  in 
the  literary  field.  Mr.  Walter  H.  James, 
the  editor  of  the  series,  supplies  a  brief 
Introduction  to  the  volume,  in  which  he 
says : 

"Incidentally  this  book  gives  a  striking 
proof  of  the  value  of  the  study  of  miUtary 
history,  a  knowledge  of  the  method  employed 
by  Heche  to  subdue  La  Vendee,  being  the 
basis  of  the  system  employed  for  the  pacifica- 
tion of  Biirmah.  Here  was  a  country  in  which 
the  conditions  were  much  the  same  as  those 
which  obtamed  in  France  a  hundred  years  ago, 
viz.,  difficult  commimicatious  and  numerous 
irregular  bauds,  not  formidable  in  themselves, 
but  hard  to  deal  with  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  getting  hold  of  them.  The  actual  course 
employed  was  not  quite  the  same ;  still,  the 
later  method  was  distinctly  founded  on  the 
earliDr.  No  two  military  incidents  can  ever  be 
exactly  similar.  The  wise  mau  is  he  who  learns 
from  the  experience  of  the  past  how  to  apply 
his  knowledge  under  the  conditions  of  the 
present." 

In  the  way  of  criticism  this  week  we  have 
Mr.  Havelock  Ellis's  Affirmatiom,  consisting 
of  papers  on  Nietzsche,  Cassanova,  Zola, 
Huysmans,  and  "  St.  Francis  and  Others." 
Mr.  EUis  boldly  condenms  books  about 
books  while  producing  one  himself  : 

"  How  happy,  for  instance,  the  world  might 
be  if  there  were  no  literature  about  the  Bible, 
if  Augustine  and  Aquinas  and  Calvin  and 
thousands  of  smaller  men  had  not  danced  on  it 
so  long,  stamping  every  page  of  it  into  mire, 
that  now  the  vision  of  a  single  line,  in  its 
simple  sense,  is  almost  an  effort  of  inspiration. 
All  my  life  long  I  have  been  casting  away  the 
knowledge  I  have  gained  from  books  about 
literature,  and  from  opinions  about  life,  and 
coming  to  literatme  itself  or  to  life  itself,  a 
slow  and  painful  progress  towards  that  heaven 
of  knowledge  where  a  child  is  king." 


Another  handsome  sporting  book  by 
"  Thormanby "  comes  to  hand.  This  is 
Kings  of  the  Turf  a  series  of  biographical 
sketches  of  celebrities  of  the  racing  world. 
There  are  some  thirty  sketches  and  portraits, 
peers  being  alternated  with  commoners, 
jockeys  with  trainers,  owners  with  backers. 
Last  of  all  comes  a  chapter  on  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  whoso  winning  of  the  Derby  is 
stirringly  described.  We  think  the  author 
is  safo  when  he  surmises  that  "  the  number 
of  hats  that  were  lost  through  being  reck- 
lessly chucked  into  the  air  will  probably 
never  be  known." 


NEW    BOOKS    EEOBIVED. 

THEOLOGICAL    AND    BIBLICAL. 
MiNisTEEiAL  Priesthood.    By  R.  C.  Moberly,  D.D.    John 
Murray. 

HISTORY    AND    BIOGRAPHY. 

KiNGH  OF  THE  TuRF.    By  "  Thormauby. '      HuLchinson  &. 

Co.    18s. 
WoLSELEr  Series,  Vol.  I[[.  :  Indian  Frontier  Warfare. 

By  Captain  and  Brevet-Major  G.  J.  Younghitsbami, 

P.S.C.     Kegan  Paul. 
The  C\«p.viqn   op  Sedan.    By  George  Hooper.     George 

BeU  A  Sons, 
Sir     Hbnkt    Wotton:    a    Biooraphicai.    Sketch.      By 

Adolphus  William  Ward.    Archibald  Constable  &  Co. 

3s.  6d. 
Life  and  Letters  op  Habriet  Bebcher  Sfowe.      Edited 

by  Annio  Fields.     Sampson  Low.    78.  6d. 
Letters  Received  by  the  E^ar  India  Company  frost  its 

Servants  in  the  Eist.    Vol.  II.:  1613-1615.    With  an 

Introduction    by    William    Foster,     B.A.       Sampson 

Low.    2l3. 
The  Diplomatic  History  of  America:  Its  First  Jhapter, 

1152-1453-1494.    By  Henry  Harrisse.    B.  P.  Stevens. 

POETRY,  ESSAYS,    CRITICISit. 
Reviews    and   Essays   in   English  Liteeathrr.     By  the 

Rov.  Duncan  C,  Toxey.    George  BeU  &  Sons.     5s. 
Thb  WooiNO  OF  Mti.KAr  )0N,  and   Commoous.      By  Low. 

Wallace.     Harper  &  Brothers. 
Sent   Back    by   the    Angels:    Bvllads    of    Home    and 

Homely  Life.     By  Frederick  Lana^bridge.    3s.  6d. 
Poetical  Sermons:  Incldding  the  Ballad  of  Plymouth 

Church.    By  William  E.  Davenport.    G.  P.  Putnam's 

Sons.    33.  6d. 
Affirmations.    By  Havelock  Ellis.    Walter  Scott. 
The  Spectator  :  Vol.  III.    John  C.  Nimmo. 
Modern    Painters:    Vol.  V.     By   John    Ruskin.     New 

Edition.    9s. 

SCIENCE. 
Electrical     Traction.       By    Ernest    Wilson.      Edward 

Arnold. 

ART    BOOKS. 
The    "BaiLDER"    Album    of     Royal    Academy    Archi- 

teotuee,  1897.    OIHce  of  the  Builder. 
The  Central  Italian  Painters  of  the  Renaissance.     By 

Bernhard  Borenson.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
The  Artists  and  Engravers  of   British    and  American 

Book  Plates.  By  Henry  W.  Fincbam.  Kegan  Paul.  2l8. 

TRAVEL    AND    TOPOGRAPHY. 

The  Thames  Illustrated  :    a  Pictubesqub   Journeying 

from  Richmond  to  Oxford.  By  John  Leyland.   George 

Newnes,  Ltd. 
A  Run  Round  the  Empire.     By  Alex.  Hill,     S>vaa  Son- 

uenschein  &  Co.    3s.  6d. 
The  Faroe  Islands.    By  J.  Russell-Jeaffreson,    Sampson 

Low.    28.  6d. 

CLASSICAL. 
The    Poems    of  Bacchylides:    from  a  Papyrus    in    the 

British    Museum.     Edited  by  Frederic   G.    Kenyon. 

Printed   by    Order    oE    the    Trustees    of    the    British 

Museum. 
Dictionary   of   Quotations    (Classical).      By    Thomas 

Benfield  Harbottle.    Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.    7s.  6d. 

EDUCATIONAL. 
New  Grammaticil  French  Cjurse.      By  Albert  Barrdre. 

2  vols.     Whittaker  &  Co.     23. 
Distinguenda.   By  A.  P.  S.  Newman.    Whittaker  A;  Co.    Is. 
D.  C.  C.   ExuRCESES  IN  Choice  and  Chance.      By  William 

Allen  Whitworth.    Deighton  Bell  &  Co.  (Cambridge). 


The  Smaller  Cambridge  Bible  foe  Schools:  Ezra  and 

Nehemiah.     Edited  by  Herbert  Edward  Ryle,  D.D. 

Cambridge  University  Press. 
Two  Essays  ON  William  Pitr.   By  T.  B.  Maoaulay.    Edited 

by   Arthur   D.    Innes,    M.A.     Cambridgo   University 

Press. 
T.  Macci  Plauti  Trinummus.    Edited  by  J.  H.  Gray,  M.A. 

Cambridge  University  Press. 

JUVENILE  BOOKS. 
Elsie's  Adventures  in  Fairyland.  By  Bedford  Pollard. 
Elliot  Stock.  King  Long  Beird.  By  Barrington  Mac- 
Gregor  and  Charles  Robinson.  John  Lane.  Natti's 
Violin.  By  Charles  H.  Barstow.  Frederick  Warno  & 
Co.  In  Quest  of  Shbba's  Tbeisure.  By  S.  Walkey. 
Frederick  Warno  &  Co.  33.  6d.  A  Houseful  of 
Rebels.  By  Walter  Rhoades.  Archibald  Constable 
&  Co.  4s.  6d.  Geordie  the  Black  Prince.  By  Rev. 
J.  M.  Russell.    Jarrold  &  Sons.    3s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Friendship.  By  Hugh  Black.  Ilodder  &  Stoughton.  2s.  6d. 
The  Guardian's  Instruction;  or,  the  Gentleman's 
Romance.  By  Stephen  PentoD.  F.  E,  Robinson.  The 
Bower  Minuscript.  Edited  by  A.  F.  Rudolf  Hoernle, 
Ph.D.  Partslll.  to  VII.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Calcutta.  A  Dictionvrv  op  the  Milat  Lanqdaqe  : 
Malay-English.  By  Hugh  Clifford  and  Prank  A. 
Swettenham.  Part  IV.:  The  Letters  "  D,"  "E,"  and 
"  F."  Government  Printing  Office,  Taiping,  Perak. 
The  Interest  OF  Amreic I  in  Sea  Power:  Present 
AND  FuTDRE.  By  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan.  Sampson 
Low.  lOs.  6d.  A  Series  op  Seveniy  Illusteations 
to  Captain  Sir  R.  P.  Burton's  "Arabian  Nights." 
From  paintings  by  Albert  Letchford.  II.  S.  Nichol.s, 
Ltd.  The  Art  of  Cookery.  By  Mrs.  De  Salis. 
Hutchinson  &  Co.  2s.  Students'  Edition  op  a 
Standard  Dictionary.  Funk  and  Wagnalls.  Shadow 
Land;  or,  Light  from  the  Other  Side.  By  E. 
d'Esp^rance.  George  Redway.  Dancing  a  Pleasure. 
By  Edward  Scott.    Henry  J.  Dmne. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  ACADEMY'S  AWAEDS  TO 
AUTHORS. 

Sir, — May  I  be  allowed  to  comment  upon 
the  letter  of  "  A  Veteran  Critic  "  in  your  last 
issue  ?  I  do  not  know  how  far  he  correct! j' 
intei-jirets  the  true  intention  of  the  Academy 
in  raising  the  question  of  a  prize  fund  for 
authors.  I  venture  to  hope  that  his  interpre- 
tation is  unauthorised. 

It  is  evident,  to  begin  with,  that  no  journal, 
however  high  be  its  standing,  can  take  the 
place  of  pubUc  and  official  bodies  like  the  five 
academies  which  make  up  the  French  Institute, 
and  of  which  the  French  Academy  is  the  only 
one  known  to  the  generality  of  educated  Eng- 
lishmen. The  French  Academy  can,  without 
presumption,  honour  with  its  approval  the 
work  of  any  French  writer,  be  he  who  he  may  ; 
for  the  Academy  to  solemnly  set  the  seal  of  its 
approbation  upon  Mr.  Swinburne  or  Mr. 
Meredith  would  be  a  saagrcnuiU  of  which  I  am 
convinced  its  editor  would  never  be  guilty.  It 
follows  that  literary  work  which  has  been 
recognised  by  the  most  competent  organs  of 
English  opinion  as  first-rate  is  ipso  facto  de- 
barred from  participation  in  tjie  Academy 
prize  fund ;  writers  of  the  first  rank  are  liors 
concours.  And  if  it  would  be  an  impertinence 
for  any  journal  to  deem  the  formal  expression 
of  its  approval  of  moment  to  a  writer  recog- 
nised by  the  mijority  of  EngUsh  literary 
organs,  it  would  be  an  absurdity  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred  to  accompany  that 
approval  by  a  pecuniary  reward.  To  refer  for 
one  moment  to  "A  Veteran  Critic's"  list, 
would  it  not  be  gilding  refined  gold  to  offer 
Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  or  Mr.  W.  W.  Jacobs  a 
cheque  of  £50  for  Captains  Courageous  or  The 
Skipper's  Wooiiuj.  You  might  as  well  offer  Sir 
Henry  Bessemer  iloO  for  his  metallurgical  in- 
ventions, or  Mr.  Edison  the  same  sum  for  his 
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discovery  of  the  phonograph.  "  The  artist 
alone,"  we  are  told  by  "A  Veteran  Critic," 
"works  for  nothing  but  the  satisfaction  of  his 
own  conscience,"  &c.  Have  Mr.  Kipling  and 
Mr.  Jacobs  indeed  worked  for  nothing  ?  If  so 
common  rumour  is  traly  a  lying  jade. 

Does  this  imply  that  what  "  A  Veteran  Critic  " 
regards  solely  as  literature — fiction,  poetry,  and 
criticism — should  be  shut  out  from  the  Academy 
Stakes?  By  no  means.  The  AciDEMY  can  do 
most  useful  work  by  insisting  upon  the  fact 
that  popular  approval  and  pecuniary  reward  do 
not  necessarily  accompany  good  literature.  In 
other  words,  it  can  seek  out  those  works  which 
have  been  passed  over  by  the  mass  of  critics, 
which  have  been  neglected  by  the  piibUc ;  and 
it  can,  by  the  sympathetic  expression  of  its 
recognition,  by  the  substantial  help  of  a  money 
reward,  encourage  and  assist  the  authors.  It 
could  thus  have  assisted  Browning  at  the  outset 
of  his  career ;  it  could  have  tendered  to  T.  E. 
Brown  that  homage  which,  since  his  death,  has 
been  accorded  him  in  some  measure. 

On  the  whole,  however,  it  cannot  be  main- 
tained that,  so  far  as  the  literature  adumbrated 
in  the  preceding  paragraph  is  concerned,  there 
is  any  serious  need  of  an  Academy  prize  fund. 
Talent  and  genius  are  scarcely  likely  to  fail  of 
recognition  nowadays  ;  on  the  contrary,  there 
is  only  too  common  a  disposition  to  recognise 
them  where  they  exist  in  an  infinitesimal  degree. 
There  has  been  no  Poe,  no  Mangan,  in  the 
world  of  Enghsh-speaking  letters  during  the 
last  fifty  years ;  we  are  so  alive  lo  the  possi- 
bility of  Meryon  starving,  that  any  charlatan 
who  stands  on  his  head  is  sure  of  an  adoring 
press  and  any  umnber  of  suppers  at  the  Savoy. 
It  is  far  otherwise  with  the  literature  of  know- 
ledge. If  you  do,  indeed,  Sir,  as  "  A  Veteran 
Critic  "  asserts,  believe  that  this  finds  its  reward 
in  the  distant  beckoning  of  a  professorship, 
you  must  permit  me  to  s:iy  that  this  belief 
possesses  the  essential  characteristic  of  faith — 
entire  lack  of  relation  to  fact.  In  the  first 
place,  there  are  very  few  professorships  in 
England ;  and  in  the  second,  it  is  notorious 
that  hterary  output  has  little,  if  anything,  to 
do  vnth  their  award.  Moreover,  much  of  the 
work  I  have  in  view  hag  been  done  by  writers 
engaged  in  other  callings,  and  forcedly  hindered 
from  comiilyiug  with  the  beckoning,  however 
distant,  of  a  professorship. 

As  a  simple  matter  of  fact,  there  are  whole 
fields  of  knowledge  that  are  scarcely  tilled  at 
all  in  this  country  because  of  their  miserable 
yield  in  honorary  or  pecimiary  reward.  Only 
enthusiasts  with  a  competence  can  put  their 
hands  to  the  plough.  The  historical  sciences  in 
general,  and  in  especial  those  branches  that  are 
concerned  with  the  Hterary  and  artistic  mani- 
festations of  man's  personality  throughout  the 
ages,  stand  on  a  far  lower  level  in  the  Enghsh- 
speaking  world  than  on  the  Continent.  Here 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  generous  initiative  of 
the  Academy  might  be  fruitful  of  good.  I 
will  cite  four  works  which,  had  the  Academy* 
fund  been  in  existence,  would,  in  my  opi'ion, 
have  had  a  predominant  claim  upon  it :  Lady 
Charlotte  Guest's  translation  of  the  MnhlinuiUm. 
Camj)beirs  _roy)i//c(r  Tulcs  <jf  the  M'i-^l  //i',i/,/n,„h', 
Mr.  Staudish  Haj-es  O'Grady's  Hilr,i  iUuhlim, 
I'rof.  Child's  edition  of  the  EiKjUsh  ami  Hcoltish 
Ballads.  In  the  first  three  cases  not  only  was 
a  new  continent  of  romantic  fancy  and  incident 
opened  up  for  English  letters ;  but  English 
prose  Uteraturo  was  enriched  by  au  original 
and  remarkable  masterijiece  ;  in  the  fourth  case 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  characteristic 
branches  of  our  literature  is,  for  the  first  time, 
adequately  dealt  with. 

My  conclusion  is,  that  the  AcADEjrr  should 
mainly  restrict  its  scheme  to  such  branches  of 
literature  as  arc  fostered  in  V'rance  by  the 
Acarlemie  da  Iiiscriptioiis,  and  would  in  Ger- 
many  be   designated   "  Philologischo   Wisseu- 


schaften,"  the  German  "  Philologie "  I  need 
not  say  being  a  term  of  infinitely  wider  import 
than  our  philology. 

"A  Faults-  Agreement." 

I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  about 
another  matter.  Nobody  heeds  statements 
made  by  the  Author,  which  are  as  little  likely 
to  mislead  as  those,  let  me  say,  of  La  Libre 
Parole  or  the  New  York  Sun.  But  copied  into 
your  columns  under  the  title  of  "A  Faulty 
Agreement  "  they  may  do  some  mischief.  It  is 
worth  while,  therefore,  to  examine  this  charac- 
teristic example  of  the  Author'' s  method  of 
dealing  with  figures. 

In  the  agreement  criticised  the  publisher  asks 
the  writer  to  contribute  £110  to  the  cost  of 
producing  1,500  copies  of  his  work,  and  the 
result  arrived  at,  according  to  the  Author,  is 
that  the  publisher  makes  close  upon  £100  profit 
without  risking  a  penny,  whereas  the  writer  in 
return  for  his  risk  only  nets  £65.  Now  in  the 
first  place  the  cost  of  production  is  set  down  at, 
"  say,  £100,"  an  assumption  based  upon  nothing 
but  the  conviction  that  the  publisher  must  in- 
evitably be  trying  to  swindle  the  author.  Let  us 
see  if  we  can  test  i  ts  validity.  As  the  book  pro- 
duces 3s.  6d.  to  the  publisher,  it  must  be  published 
at  6s.,  and  may  be  assumed  to  be  a  crown  Svo  of 
12  sheets  of  32  pages,  or  3SS  pages  at  least.  The 
binding  of  1,500  copies  at  5d.  each  (a  low  figure) 
works  out  at  £31,  paper  for  the  same  number 
(.'56  reams  of  double  crown  at  15s.)  at  £27,  so 
th>it  only  £-12  are  left  for  composing  and 
machining  388  pages.  I  will  not  say  this  price 
is  impossible,  but  it  is  very  low  and  it  allows 
absolutely  no  margin  for  corrections  (which  may 
safely  be  estimated  at  from  £7  to  £10)  nor  for 
the  printing  of  prospectuses,  circulars,  order 
forms,  &c.,  nor  for  the  postage  of  gratis  copies, 
nor,  most  remarkable  omission  of  all  (and  one 
which  the  Academy'  should  surely  have  spotted) 
for  advertising.  Unless  the  author  differs 
greatly  from  his  kind,  and  the  publisher  is  less 
squeezable  than  most  of  his  fellows,  this  last 
item  may  be  put  down  at  £20  at  least.  In  other 
words,  the  cost  of  production  assumed,  in  order 
to  create  a  prejudice  against  the  publisher,  to 
be  £100  is  almost  certainly  from  £130  to  £140, 
and  may,  if  author  and  publisher  believe  in 
advertising,  reach  any  figure  uj)  to  £200.  So 
much  for  the  basis  of  the  Author's  calculation. 
Now  for  some  further  developments.  The  sale 
of  the  entire  edition  is  assumed  to  bring  in 
£262  10s.  tothe  publisher  (1,500  copies  at  3s.  6d), 
so  that  nothing  is  deducted  for  copyright  pur- 
poses, nothing  for  traveller's  and  office  copies, 
nothing  for  gratis  copies  to  the  author,  nothing 
(how  came  you,  Mr.  Editor,  to  pass  over  this 
omission  ?)  for  review  copies  !  According  to  the 
Author's  calculation  the  young  writer's  work 
has  sold  without  being  circularised,  without 
being  advertised,  without  being  reviewed. 
Lucky  young  writer,  and  yet  he  and  the  Author 
are  not  happy. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  substitute  for  the 
misleading  figures  given  by  the  Author  the 
following  approximately  correct  ones : 

On  the  sale  of  1 ,500  copies — 

£        8. 

Cost  of  production,  say 140    0 

Royalty  to  author  on  1,400 
copies  (allowing  100  for 
gratis  copies),  at  2g.  6d.    ...     175  10 

Profit  to  publisher 39  10 


£      355     0 

By  author        110 

By  sale  of  1 ,400  (allowing 
100  for  gratis  copies), 

at  .3s.  6d 245 

•    355     0 

Ejc  hypotheai  the  author  risks   £110  and   gets 
£175    lOs.,  or  £65    10s.   profit,    the  publisher 


risks  £30  and  gets  £39  10s.  profit.  But  if  he 
advertises  beyond  the  figure  of  £20  his  risk  is 
increased  pro  tanto,  and  if  the  advertisement 
charge_  reaches  the  figure  of  £50  his  possible 
profit  is  reduced  to  a  vanishing  point.  The 
bargain,  assuming  the  entire  edition  to  be  sold, 
is  a,  hard  one  for  the  writer,  but  it  is  not  the 
iniquitous  one  denounced  by  the  Author. 
Moreover,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  possible 
failure  to  sell  100  copies,  in  which  case  the 
publisher  gets  nothing  for  his  risk.  True,  the 
writer  is  in  the  same  plight,  but  he  has  at  least 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  book  published, 
a  satisfaction  conceivably  worth  £101)  to  him, 
but  under  no  circumstances  worth  anything  to 
the  publisher,  unless,  indeed,  the  work  has  a 
scholarly  value,  and  he  issue  it  for  the  benefit 
of  science. 

I  ask  you.  Sir,  and  readers  of  the  Academy 
geuerallj',  if  it  is  advisable  to  give  the  sanc- 
tion of  your  support  to  statements  which  can 
only  be  cleared  from  the  charge  of  unfair 
animus  by  a  plea  of  gross  and  ignorant  care- 
lessness ?  Alfred  Nutt. 

[We  gave  the  figures  of  which  Mr.  Nutt 
complains  on  the  authority  of  a  jjaper  which 
has  made  a  specialitj'  of  the  finance  and 
statistics  of  publishing.  No  doubt  the 
Author  can  defend  its  figures  otherwise 
than  by  "a  plea  of  gross  and  ignorant 
carelessness."] 


MR.     HERBERT     SPENCER    ON 
BOOKBUYING. 

Sir, — Allow  me  to  correct  two  errors  con- 
tained in  your  account  of  the  method  of 
book-distribution  which  I  proposed  some 
years  ago,  one  of  them  evidently  typo- 
graphical. 

The  date  of  my  letter  to  Mr.  Fawcett  was 
1882,  not  18.52.  In  1862  Mr.  Fawcett  was 
not  in  ofiice  -  was,  indeed,  politically  un- 
known. 

There  is  an  important  omission  in  3'oiir 
descrijition  of  the  process  of  ordering  a 
book.  The  req^uired  postage  stamps,  equiva- 
valent  to  the  price  of  the  book,  are  to  be 
cancelled.  The  words  used  are:  "  He  (the 
purchaser)  then  scribbles  over  the  affixed 
stamps  so  as  to  erase  them  and  make  them 
unavailable  even  should  they  be  detached." 
Evidently  this  is  an  essential  precaution. 
Herbert  Spencer. 

Briglitou:  Dec.  13. 


AUSONIUS. 

Sir, — Your  reviewer  makes  pretty  sjiort 
with  the  Californian  translator  of  M.  de 
Heredia : 

"  When  he  can  go  wrong,  Mr.  Taylor  goes 
wrong:  filles  d'Ausonie  becomes  '  Ausonius' 
daughters  ' ;  there  is  no  such  person  as  Auso- 
nius, except  to  the  inventor  of  '  Eumolpidus.'  " 
I  like  the  irony,  and  in  the  absence  of  the 
context  I  have  little  doubt  thatfUes  d'Ausonie 
does  9iot  mean  "  daughters  of  Ausonius." 
But  j)oor  j)oet,  whose  veritable  and  not 
altogether  unimijortant  existence  is  thus 
roundly  denied ! 

"  Conquerimur,  Natura,  hrevis  ejmd  e/ratia 
florum  est,"  he  writes,  in  those  lines  from 
which  Herrick,  and  so  many  besides  Herrick, 
have  not  been  ashamed  to  borrow.  Alas  ! 
upon  him,  too,  the  iniquity  of  oblivion 
blindly  scattereth  her  pojjpy. 

E.  K.  Chambers. 
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Some  of  GARDNER,  DARTON  &  Co.'s  New  Books. 

A  Second  Edition  ready  in  a  few  days.     Large  crown  8vo,  printed  on  superfine  paper,  gilt  top,  6e. 
A  companion  volume  to  Mr.  Crockett's  ever  popular  "  Sweetheart  Travellers." 

SIR     TOADY      LION     and      General      NAPOLEON 

SMITH.     By  S.  R.  CROCKETT.     AVith  numerous  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne,  R.I. 

"  Une  of  the  best  things  Mr.  Crockett  has  tvritten." — Athen-TiUM. 

"  When  tee  say  '  Sir  Toady  Lion  '  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  stories  we  have  ever  read,  we  are  still  short 
of  the  HiffrA-."— Daily  Chkonicle. 

"  Bislinetly  the  best  book  of  the  season." — Daily  Mail. 

"  Cleverly  and  charmi''ffly  illustrated  by  Mr.  Gordon  Browne.  One  of  the  most  popular  gift-books  of  the 
year." — Scotsman. 

NICCOLINA   NICCOLINI. 

&c.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  63. 
^^  Girls  can  read  this  volume   with  impunity   and  advantage. 
Italian  character." — Morning  Post. 


By  the  Author  of  "  Mdlle.  Mori," 

The  author   has  a  thorough  hnowlcihje  of 


STORIES    from     the     FAERIE    QUEENE.      By    Mary 

MACLEOD.     With  Introduction  by  Professor  HALES.      lUustrat-d  by  A.  G.  Walker,  Sculptor. 
Large  Crown  8vo,  6s. 
**  Without  exception  the   tnost  admirable  book  of  the  kind  which  we  have  see-i  this  season.     The  tales  them- 
stlve^  from    Spenser^s  inimitable  allegory  are  daintily   and  vividly  told,  and  the  glamour  of  the  old  romance 

rests  on  each  pictuj-esqne  passing  page The  book  in  beautifully  produced^  and    ought  to   satisfy  the  most 

fastidious  and  exacting  taste," — Leeds  MfiKcORY, 

SONG     FLOWERS:    from  "A  Chikl's  Garden  of  Verses"     By 

ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON.     Set  to  Music  by  KATHARINE  M.   RAMSAY.     Introduction 
by  S.  R.  CROCKETT.     Illustratiins  by  Gordon  Browne,  R.I.     Demy  4to,  fancy  boards,  printed 
on  superfine  paper,  7s.  6d. 
**  The   settings  have  the  same   unconscious  charm    as  the    poems,  togither  with  such  grace  and  distintvin 
of  style  as   prove    the    writer  to   be   a  musician    of  taste   and  high   accomplinhmen'..       The    illustrations   are 
exceedingly  pretty,  and  are  an  additional  at'.raciion  to  one  of  the  prettiest  gift'books  of  the  year." — Times. 
"  A  charming  gift." — Punch. 

Printed  in  Colours,  5s. 

ZIGZAG    FABLES.      By   J.   A.    Shepherd. 

*'  Delightful  and  originaK     Nobody  since  the  time  of  CalUecott  has  put  mo 
than  this  genial  draughtsman*^ — Scotsman. 


ELLIOT    STOCK'S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  6s. 

TliA  NSA  TL  A  NTIC    TRAITS. 

Essays  by  the  Hon.  MARTIN  MORRIS. 
**  Mr.  Morris  appears  to  have  more  than  inherited  the 
abiUty  of  his  father,  and  we  shall  expect  great  work  from 
him  in  the  future.  He  is  an  admirer  of  Emerson  and  of 
Thoreau,  but  it  is  not  impossible  that  if  he  lives  he  may 
surpass  his  models."— T/ie  Athenceum. 

Now  published,  witi  Photographic  Frontispiece, 
price  33.  6d.  net ;  post  free,  4s. 

BY    ROADSIDE    and     RIVEli. 


By    H.     MEAD. 


fun  i'lt)  pictures  of  aniinils 


GAEDNEE,    DAETON    &    CO.,  Paternoster   Buildings,   London. 


ATLASES    FOR    PRESENTS. 


ENGLISH   ATLASES    FOR   ENGLISH    READERS. 


GEORGE    PHILIP   &    SON'S   ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUE   of   LIBRARY,  COM 

MERCIAL,  and    FAMILY    ATLASES,  containing  nearly  100  ditlerent  Editions,  at  Prices  rangin; 
from  a  few  Pence  to  £10,  will  be  forwarded  gratis  on  application. 

All  the  Atlases  in  this  List  arj  entirely  of  English  origin  and  minufactiire,  and  will  be  found  more 
suited  to  the  reijuirements  of  English  Readers  than  the  Foreign  Atlases  which  are  being  so  extensively 
advertised  in  this  country.  

GEORGE  PHILIP  &  SON,  32,  Fleet  Street,  London. 

THE    VICTORIAN     ERA    SERIES. 

In  course  of  ptMication  in  Monthly  Volumes,  vrice  2s.  6d.  each. 
JDST    PUBLISaED. 

THE  ANGLICAN  REVIVAL.     By  J.  H.  Overton,  D.D,,  Rector 

o!  i;[>\vorth  and  Canon  of  Lincoln. 

PREVIOUSLY  PUBLISHED. 

THE  RISE  of  DEMOCRACY.    By  J.  Holland  Rose,  M.A.,  late 

Scholar  of  Christ's  CoUeKe,  Cambridge. 

ON  JANUARY  loth  WILL  BE  READY. 

JOHN  BRIGHT.    By  C.  A.  Vince,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Christ's 

Collefi^e,  Cambrid^^c. 

Londou:  BLACKIE  &  SON,  Limited,  50,  Old  Bailey. 


Gleaninsrs    frojQ    Nature's     F 
BRIGGS. 

"Every  chapter  has  its  pirticular  charm.    The  volume 
will  be  acceptable  for  all  time." — Fun, 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  price,  3s.  6d. 

Voices      of      the      day  ;      or, 

Thoughts  on  the  Message  of  God  ia  Nature.    By  C.  S. 


NEW   VOLUME  OF  FAIRY  TALES. 
Iq  crown  8vo,  cloth,  illustrated,  price  5s. 

ELSIE'S     ADVENTURES    in 

FAIRVLAXI).     By  BEDFORD   POLLARD,  Author 
of  *'The  Adventures  of  a  Grecian  Hero,"  &c. 
"A  charming  st  iry--we  advise  all  ehildren  to  read  it." 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

NEW  NOVELS. 
In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

A  BOOK  WITHOUT  a  MAN.    A 

Story  by  AGNES  GROZIER  HERBERTSON. 
*'  The  story  is  chiefly  interesting  from  its  dialogue,  which 
is  ljri)?ht  and  clever." — Peoplc^s  F.  tend. 
*'  Daintily  imagined  and  prettily  written.*' 

Black  and  White. 
In  crown  3vo,  cloth,  6s. 

The  MEDHUliSTSof  MIND  A  LA. 

The  Story  of  the  Development  of  a  Soul.    By  G.  M. 
WATERHOUSE. 
"  Tlie  book  represents  the  inhabitants  of  Aus'ralia  in  a 
light  which  will  be  new  to  many  English  readers." — Star. 

ELLIOT  STOCK,  63,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  B.C. 

Griffith,  Farran,  Browne  &  Co.'s 

New  Illustrated  Prize  and  Gift  Books. 


A  NEW  VOLUME  OF  POEMS. 


Now  ready,  cloth  8vo,  price  ^ 


SPENCER. 


By    EDMUND    LEE, 
A  .thorof  ■  Dorothy  Wordsworth,'  '  Some  Noble  Sisters,'  4c.  \  ^"°  "''  ""= '""'  '^'"■""'  """  "'■    ^  """''  Thousand. 

Cloth,  gilt  top,  3s.  63.  PRINCIPLES  OF  SOCIOLOGY.    Volume  III. 


Loudon;  Jaues  Claeke  &  Co  ,  13  and  14,  Fleet  Street. 


Loudon;  Wi. 


t,  14,  Ueurictla  ± 


.  W.C. 


THE  WHITE  WITCH  of  the  MATABELE. 

nv  FKKH  WUISIIAIV,  Aulhnr  ul   "  Il:,r..l4   II..'   .N  .,|  ^rman,"  So. 
Large  ciowu^v.i,rl„lli,  linrllrd  Li.u-as,  ■_•,!(  r  1--.,  inii  ■  :.,. 

FOR  TREASURE  BOUND.     By  Hakkv  Col- 

I.IXi.  \\'i>i  111,  Autlmr    111    "Till'    I.i>^'    of    a    Privateersman,"  &c 
Liu-i...M«iiMii,aiitli,li.iilli;.Hii.,.uls.  gilt  edges,  price  5s. 

DR.     BURLEISH'S     BOYS.       By    Charles 

EIiWAIlDEfj.     L.irge  crown  Svo,  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  edgea, 

THELADYof  HOLT  DENE.    By.  Mrs.  Emma 

MARSHALL.     Large  crowu  8vo,  cloth,  bevelled  boards, gilt  edges, 

THE  ADVENTURES  of  a  STOWAWAY. 

By  FRED  WlllSHAW.    Large  c. owu  Svo,  cloth  eiU,  price  3s.  Gd. 

GUBBINS     MINOR    and    SOSIE    OTHER 


KELLOW.S.      By   FRED    WUISHAW.     Large 
!ilt,  pr-      ■•     ■  ■ 


ivo,  cloth 

OLGA  ;    or,    Wrong    on    Both    Sides.       By    ViN 

\  IN  LENT.  Author  of  ""^Cathedrals  Bells,"  &c.    Large  crowa  bvo, 

elotli  gilt,  price  js.  6d. 

IDA  from  INDIA.  By  Mrs.  Heubert  Martin, 
SCARLET  FEATHER.  By  H.  J.  Barker- 
A    new' BO  OK    of    the    FAIRIES.     By 


THE  CHILD  of  the  CARAVAN.    By  E.  M. 

green.  Author  of  "  Straps  ;  or,  Only  a  Lad,"  itc.  Illustrated  hy 
Edwin  Scannell.  Crown  Svo,  fuU  gilt  back  and  side,  gilt  edges, 
price  3s  (id.  

A  NEW   EDITION  of  the   Works   of  the 

LiteW.  11.  G.  KlNi.:<riiX.  Lir-i  ciuwu  5\u,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top. 
with  New  Ilhutratuiii,,  |irjtc  ;;>,  liil.  cu  h, 

THE  THREE  311 1  ISHII'.MEN. 

THE  THREE  LIEUTENANTS. 

THE  THREE  COMMANDERS. 

THE  THKEE  ADMIRALS. 


WORKS   by   G.    A.    HENTY. 

FRIENDS  TUOUOII  DIVIDED       Trice  5s. 

YGUNG  BFliLERS  I'lic*  5s. 

CURSE  of  CARNE8  HOLD I'rice  3s.  6 

IN  TIMES  of  PERIL Price  3s.  6 

OUT  on  the  PAMPAS Price  3s.  6 

YOUNG  FRANC-TIREURS Price  3s.  « 

33,  EOW  STEEET,  COVKNT  GARDEN,  LONDON. 
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CLARENDON    PRESS    PUBLICATIONS. 


Demy  3vo,  2  vols.,  cloth,  21s.  net. 

HINDU    MANNERS,    CUSTOMS,    and    CSRE 

MONIES.  By  the  Abbe  J.  A.  DUBOIS.  Translated  from  the  Author's  later 
French  MS.,  with  Notes,  Corrections,  and  Biography  by  HENRY  K.  BEAUCHAMP. 
With  a  Prefatory  Note  by  Professor  F.  MAX-MtJLLER,  and  a  Portrait. 


Now  ready,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  royal  8vo,  linen,  21s.  net. 

AETOLIA:    its    Geography,    Topography,    and 

Anti.iuities.     By  WILLIAM  J.  WOODHOUSE,  M.A.,  B'.R.G.S. 


Cloth,  8vo,  price  to  Subscribers,  12s.  6d.  net. 

THE  FLORA  of  BERKSHIRE :   being  a  Topo- 

graphical  and  Historical  Account  of  the  Flowering  Plants  and  Ferns  found  in  the 
County,  with  short  Biographical  Notices  of  the  Botanista  who  have  contributed  to 
Berkshire  Botany  during  the  last  three  centuries.  By  GEORGE  CLARIDGE 
DRUCE,  Hon.  M.A.  Oxon.,  SherifE  of  the  City  of  Oxford,  Curator  of  the  Fielding 
Herbarium. 

•,•  The  price  will  he  raised  to  \Qs.  net  after  January  15. 


8vo,  paper  covers,  price  Is.  fid.  net. 


TWO  LECTURES  on  the  SAYINGS  of  JESUS, 

Reteutly  Discovered  at  Oxyrhynchus,  delivered  at  Oxford  Ijy  the  Rev.  WALTER 
LOCK,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  WILLIAM  SANDAY,  D.D. 


Now  ready,  with  a  Facsimile,  small  quarto,  stiff  covers,  5s. 

OLD-LATIN    BIBLICAL    TEXTS.— No.    IV. 

PORTIONS  of  the  ACTS  of  the  APOSTLES, 


of 


the  EPISTLES  of  ST.  JAMES,  and  o£  the  FIRST  EPISTLE  of  ST.  PETER. 
From  the  Eobbio  Palimpsest  (s)  now  numbered  Cod.  16  in  the  Imperial  Libraiy  at 
Vienna.  Edited,  with  the  aid  of  Tischendorf  s  and  Bel-heim's  Printed  Texts,  by 
HENRY  J.  WHITE.  M.A. 


.hl^^  published,  Fasc.  X.,  Pars  1,  small  foU'^,  paper  covers,  iiOs. 

THESAURUS  SYRIAOUS  noliegerunt  Stephanus 

M.  Quatremere,  Geortjius  Heuricus  Bernstein,  G,  W.  Lorsbacb,  Albertus  Jac. 
Arnoldi,  Carolus  M.  Agrell,  P.  Field,  Aemilius  Roedigor.  Auxit  Digcssit  Exposait 
Edidit  E.  PAYNE  SMITH,  S.T.P,,  D.Litt.  Dubl.,  Ecclesiae  Christi  CothedraUs 
Cantauriensis  Olim  Decanus. 

Fasc.  X.,  Part  II.,  Completing  the  Work,  is  in  the  Press. 


SACRED    BOOKS    OF    THE    EAST. 

Edited  by  the  Ri^lit  Hon.  MAX-MULLER. 

Vol.  XLIIL— THE    SATAPATHA  BRAHMANA. 

Part  IV.,   Books  VIII.-X.      According  to  the  Text  of   the   Miilhyandina  School. 
Translated  by  JULIUS  EGGELING.    12s.  Od. 

Vol  XLVII  -THE     MARVELS     of     ZOROAS- 

TRIANISM  :  being  Part  V.  of  the  PAHLAVI  TEXTS.    Translated  by  E.  W.  WEST. 
8vo,  cloth,  83.  ed. 

Crown  8po,  cloth,  38.  6d.  net. 

THE    ODES    of    KE.ATS.      With    Illustrations, 

Notes,  and  Analyses,  and  a  Memoir.    By  ARTHUR  C.  DOWNER,  M.A.,  Brasonose 
College,  Oxford. 

Now  ready,  extra  fcap.  8vo,  2s. 

SHAKESPEARE'S      HENRY     the     FOURTH. 

Part  I.    Edited,  with  Preface,  Notes.  &c.,  by  ALDIS  WRIGHT,  D.C.L. 


WITH  MARGINAL  REFERENCES.— Fcap.  8vo,  long  primer  type,  4s.  ed. 

THE  GREEK  TESTAMENT.    With  the  Readings 


ado|>teil  by  the  Uov 


i  of  the  Authorised  Verfeiou. 


Now  ready,  FIFTH  EDITION,  greatly  Enlarged,  crown  8vo.  lOs.  (id. 

SHORT  HISTORY  of  FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

Hy  GEORGE  SAINTSBURY,  MA. 
TIMES. — *'  Has  obtained  a  universal  recognition  as  a  valuable  and    com]>rcbensivc 
guide  by  a  writer  marvellously  well  acquainted  with  his  subject  in  its  every  branch." 


Crown  Rvn,  cloth,  6s. 

THE     OXFORD     UNIVERSITY     CALENDAR 

for  1803.  

MINIATURE    "OXFORD"    CLASSICS. 

Now  ready,  Two  Editions :  (a)  On  Writing  Paper  for  MS.  Notes,  paper  boards,  3s.  6d.  eao  h  ; 
(6)  On  Oxford  India  Paper,  roan,  6s.  each. 

THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  of  HORACE.    Edited 

by  the  Very  Rev.  E.  C.  WICKIIAM,  D.D  ,  Dean  of  Lincoln. 
UNIFORM  WITH  ABOVE. 

THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  of  VIRGIL.    (PapiUon  aud  Haigh.) 

WESTMINSTER  GAZETTE.—"  Nicely  got  up  and  easily  carried  in  the  pocket." 


ALSO    PUBLISHED  BY  HENRY  FROWDE. 


THE  "OXFORD"   EDITIONS   of   the    POETS. 


Domy  8vo,  cloth,  256. 


1  OXFORD  INDIA  PAPER.    In  case,  32mo. 


A    SUMMARY    CATALOGUE    of    WESTERN 

MANUSCRUTS  in  the  BODLEIAN  LIBRARY  at  OXFORD,  which  have  not 
hitherto  been  Catalogued  in  the  Quarto  Series.  With  reference  to  the  Oriental  and 
other  Manuscripts.    By  FALCONER  MADAN,  M.A.,  Sub-Librarian. 


Burns,  3  vols. 
Shakespeare,  0  vols. 
Scott,  5  vols. 


from  lis.  6d. 
„  16s.  Od. 
„     10s.  Od. 


THE    OXFORD    ENGLISH    DICTIONARY. 

•.'  llcdU^itcd  by  special  permission  to  Her  Mnjcstij. 

To  be  published  January  1. 

Now  Section,  -Ito,  still"  t;uvcrs,  5s. 

A    NEW    ENGLISH    DICTIONARY    on    HIS- 

TOIUCAL    I'UINCll'LES.      Founded  maiiUy  on    tluj    Materials   Collected  by  the 
Philological  Society.      E'litcd  by  Mr.  HENRY  BRADLEY. 

FRANK-LAW— FYZ, 
0.— GAIN-COMING. 


MINIATURE  EDITIONS,  PRINTED 

...from  10s.  Gd.  1  Byron,  i  vols. 

IBs.  Od.    Longfellow,  G  vols. 

15s.  Od.  1  Wordsworth,  5  vols 

Single  Volume,  printed  on  best  rag-made  paper,  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d.  each. 
Also  printed  on  Oxford  India  Paper. 
Byron,    Shakespeare,    Wordsworth,    from  I  Burns,    Longfellow,    Scott,     from    7s.    Gd, 
lOs.  6d.  each.  I         each. 


Fcap.  Ito,  cloth,  pp.  191,  2s.  Od.  net. 

THE    THACKERAYS    in    INDIA:    and    Some 

CALCUTTA  GRAVES.      By  Sir  WILLIAM  WILSON   HUNTBU,  K.C.S.l. 
CUUliCII  TIMES.— "Thin  is  a  deligbtful  book.     It  is  u  tale  well  l-old,  aboiinduig  m 
scenes  of  thrilling  interest  and  pathetic  episodes.    It  is  as  informing  as  it  is  entertaining." 

BY    THE    SAME    AUTHOR. 

THE  OLD  MISSIONARY.    With  5  Illustrations 

by  General  Sir  Cliarlcs  D'O.vly,  Bart. 
SPECTATOB.—"  A  tale  of  tender  pathos,  which  it  is  dillicull  to  read  without  tears." 


FULL    CATALOGUES    POST   FREE    ON  APPLICATION. 
Loudon:   llENLI^    FROWDE,  Clarendoa   IVess   Wareluusc,  Amen  Corner    E.G. 
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THE   ACADEMY. 

A     WEEKLY    REVIEW    OF    LITERATURE,     8CIENCE,    AND    ART 


No.   1338.— New  Seeies. 


SATURDAY,    DECEMBER    25,    1897. 


Price  3d. 
[^Registered  as  a  Newspaper.^ 


CATALOGUES. 


"puTTER'S     BOOK     CATALOGUE    on    Genera] 
*-       Literature  (No.  118,  for  DECEMBER),  at  reduced  prices,  post 

free.     Sporting  Works  purchased.— Williau  Potter,  30,  Esohange 

Street  East  Liverpool. 


WTHACKER         &         CO., 
PDBLISHERS, 

MSS  (T.vpe.written)  considered  for  Publication.       [Established  1819. 

A  large  Clientile  in  all  parts  of  the  East. 

2,  Creed  Lane,  London.  EC. ;  and  at  Calcutta  and  Simla. 


F 


OREIGN     BOOKS     and     PERIODICALS 

promptly  supplied  on  moderate  terms. 

OATALOQCTES  on  application. 

DDLAU    t    CO.,    37,    SOHO    SQUARE. 


w 


ILLIAMS        &       NOBGATE, 

IMPORTERS  OP  FOREIGN  BOOKS, 
Henrietta  .Street,  Covent  G,arden,  20,  .South  Frederick  Street, 
Edinburgh,  and  7,  Broad  Street,  Oxford. 
CATALOGUES   post  tree   on  application. 


u 


NIVERSITY     of     EDINBURGH. 


CHAIR   OP    MORAL    PHILOSOPHY. 

The  Curators  of  Patronage  of  the  Univereitv  of  Etlinburgli  request 
that  each  Candidate  for  the  above  CHAIR  should  lodge  with  the 
undersigned,  not  later  thaa  31st  MARCH,  18*«,  Eight  conies  of  his 
Ap[»lication  and  Ei?ht  copies  of  any  Testimonials  which  he  may 
desire  to  submit.    One  copy  of  the  Application  should  be  signed. 

„     ,  R.  HERBERT  JOHNSTON,  W.S.,  SecreUry. 

Gii,  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh, 
14th  December,  1897. 


ROYAL   INDIAN   ENGINEERING  COLLEGE, 
COOPER'S  HILL,  STAINES. 


The  course  of  study  is  arranged  to  fit 
Europe,  India,  and  the  Colonies.  About  40  Students  will  be  admitted 
in  September,  1898.  The  Secretary  of  State  will  offer  them  for  compe- 
tition 12  Appointments  as  Asaistaut  Engiaeers  in  the  Public  Works 
Department,  and  three  Appointments  as  Assistant  Superintendentf 
in  the  Telegraphic  Department,  one  in  the  Accounts  Emnoh  P.  W.  D., 
and  one  in  the  Traffic  Department,  Indian  State  Railways. 

For  particulars,  apply  to  Skcretarv  at  College. 


CHRISTMAS    LECTURES. 

ROYAL  INSTITUTION  of  GREAT    BRITAIN, 
Albemarle  Street,  Piccadilly,  W. 


T 


H.  WOHLLEBEN, 

FOREIGN  BOOKSELLER, 

45,  Great  Russell  Street  (Opposite  the  British  Museum), 

Supplies  all  Foreign  Books  and  Periodicals  at  the  most  moderate 

prices. 

CATALOGUES  on  application. 


AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 
r\       p.    PUTNAM'S    SONS,    PUBLISHERS  and 

'-^"  BOOKSELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  53rd  Street,  New 
York,  and  24,  BEDFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.O.,  desiie  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  READING  I'UBIIC  to  the  excellent  facilities 
presented  by  their  Branch  House  in  Ijondon  for  filling,  on  the  most 
favourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD  PUBLICA- 
TIONS and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS  — 
CATALOGUES  sent  on  application. 


SIX    LECTURES    (adapted  to 


LL.D., 

.  ..  _  yoiock,  L. 

Juvenile    Auditory) 


PRINCIPLES  of  the  ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH." 

Subscription  (for  Non-5Iember«)  to  this  Course.  OueGi 
under  16,  Half-a-Guinea) ;   to  all  the   Courses  in  the  Season,    Two 


THE 
(Children 


MUBIE'S    SELECT    LIBRARY. 

For  the  CIRCULA  TION  and  SALE  of  all  the  BEST 

ENGLISH,    FRENCH,   GERMAN,    ITALIAN 
AND  SPANISH  BOOKS, 


TOWN  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

from  ONE  GUINEA 

per  annum. 

LONDON  BOOK  SOCIETY  (for 

ffeekly  exchange  of  Books  at  the 

houses  of  Subscribers)  from  TWO  I  and 

GUINEAS  per  annum.  '  Carriage, 


COUNTRY 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  from 

TWO  GUINEAS  per  annum. 

"'  ~      ~  Fricndsraay 


UNITE  in  ONE  SUBSCRIPTION, 


Ti-wn  and    Village  Clubs  supplied   on  Liberal  Terms. 

I'roapectuses  and  Monthly  Lists  of  Books  gratis  and 
post  free. 

SURPLUS     LIBRARY    BOOKS 

Now  Offbbbd  at 

Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 


/^ALIFORNIA.-WANTED,     for    TWO     BOYS, 

V.V  12  and  14,  the  Sons  of  an  English  Gentleman,  a  TUTOR.  Piah- 
iog,  Shooting,  and  Riding.— For  further  particulars  write  T..  18, 
Delamere  Terrace,  W. 


L 


DON  L    I    B    R 

ST.  JAMES'S  S(JDARE,  S.W. 


A     R     Y, 


IMPORTANT.-PRINTINO  AND  PUBLISHING. 

NEWSPAPERS,  MAGAZINES,  BOOKS,  &c.— 
.  „  K'NG.  SELL  k  RAILTON,  Limited,  hinh-class  Printers 
and  Publishers,  12.  Gough  S-iuare,  4,  Bolt  Court.  Fleet  Street,  E  C. 
have  specially-built  Rotary  and  other  fast  Machines  for  priutin? 
illuatrated  or  other  Publications  and  specially-built  Machines  for  fast 
toldin?  and  coverini!  8, 16,  24,  or  32-page  Journals  at  one  operation. 
Advice  and  assistance  given  to  anyone  wishing  to  commence  New 

Facilities  upon  the  preit 
and  Publishing  Departments  conducted 

Telephone  65121.    Telegraph  "Africanli 


for  EditorialOfflces,  free.    Advertising 
London." 


^TIYPE- WRITING  promptly  and  accurately  done. 
-•-  liiJ.  per  1,000  Words. 

Samples  and  references. 
Address  Miss  E.  M  ,  18,  Morlimer  Crescent,  N.  W. 

fpYPE-WRITING  work  of  every  description  done 
-^  with  accuracy  and  despatch.  Author's  MS.S.,  Technical  and 
Legal  Copying,  Indexing,  Specifications,  Tracing,  Translating, 
Addressing,  Type-written  Mimeographed  Copies,  &c.,  &c.— The  Misses 
E.  ft  J.  PuTz,4.^,  Mansion  House  Chambers,  London,  E.C. 


BOOKS  WANTED  TO  PURCHASE. 

(Adv&rtwevMnU  in  fftis  column  are  insei-ied  at  4d.  per  line,  prepaid,} 


WANTED.— Copies  of  "THE    ACADEMY"  for 
nth   JANUARY,   1896.     Full  price  Ckl.  per  copy)  paid.- 
Apply  Academy  Office,  43,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 


BOOKS    FOR    SALE. 

'e  inserted  under  this  heading  at  id. , 


AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS.-FOR  SALE,    SOME 
HUNDREDS,  dating  from  1355  to  1871,  relating  to  the  Ritual 
'  ■     r  selection. — Apply  to 


THE    AUTHOR'S    HAIRLESS    PAPER -FAD. 
(The  LEADBNUALL  PRESS,  Ltd.,  60,  LeadenhaU  Street, 
London,  E.C.) 
Conrains  hairless  paper,  over  which  the  pen  slips  with    perfect 
freeaom.    Sixpence  each.    Ss.  per  dozen,  ruled  or  plain. 

T  ITERARY      RESEARCH.  — A    Gentleman, 

Li  experienced  in  Literary  Work,  and  who  has  access  to  the  British 
Museum  Reading  Room,  is  open  to  arrani^e  with  Author  or  any 
person  requiring  assistance  in  Literary  Research,  or  in  seeing  Work 
through  the  Press.  Translations  undertaken  from  French,  Italian  or 
8patii8h.-A.pply,  by  letter,  to  D.  C,  Dallas,  8,  Fumival  Street. 
London,  E.C, 


PATRON-n.R.n.  THE  prince  op  wales,  k.g. 

PaesiDEST-LESLIE  STEPHEN,  Esq. 
VicE-PBESiDENTS-Right  Ilon.  \V.  E.  GLADSTONE,  the  Very  Rev 
the  DEAN  of   LLANDAPP,   HERBERT  SPENCER,  Esq.,  Sir 
HENRY  BARKLY.  K.C.B. 

TacsTFES-RiKht  Hon.  Sir  M.  GRANT  DUFF, 
Right  Hon.  Sir  JOHN  LUBBOCK.  Bart.,  M. P.,  Right  Hon.  EARL 
of  ROSEBERY. 
The  Library  contains  about  170,000  Volumes  of  Ancient  and  Modern 
Literature,  in  Various  Languages.  Subscription,  £3  a  year:  Life- 
Membership,  according  to  age.  Fifteen  Volumes  are  allowed  to 
Country,  and  Ten  to  Town  Members.  Reading-Room  Open  from 
10  to  half-past  «.  CATALOGUE,  Fifth  Edition,  2  vols.,  royal  8vo, 
price  3l8.;  to  Members,  16s. 

C.  T.  HAGBERG  WRIGHT,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 


A  NEW  CLEARANCE  LIST  (100  pp,) 

Sent  Gratis  and  post  free  to  any  address. 

The  List  contains:   POPULAR    -WORKS  in   TRAVEL, 

SPORT,      HISTORY,      BIOGRAPHY,      SCIENCE,     and 

FICTION.    Also  NEW  and  SDRPLUS  Copiesot  FRENCH, 

GBBMAN,  ITALIAN,  and  SPANISH  BOOKS. 


MUDIE'a     SELECT      LIBRAH'y,     Limited. 

30  -  34,  New  Oxford  Stueet  ;  311,  Bhompton  Road,  S.W.; 

48,  Queen  Victobia  Steeet,  E.G.,  London;  and 

at  Babton  Arcade,  Manchester. 


THE    AUTOTYPE    COMPANY, 

LONDON, 

PRODUCERS  and  PUBLISHERS  nf 

PERMANENT  CARBON  (Autotype)  REPRODUOTIONS 

OF 

FAMOUS    WORKS    OF    ART. 


THE 


A  VISIT  IS  INVITED  TO 

AUTOTYPE     FINE     ART     GALLERY, 

74,   NEW   OXFORD  STREET, 

To  INSPECT  the  Large  Series  of  Examples  of 

REPRODUCTIONS    OF     WORKS     BY     THE 

OLD    MASTERS 

of  all  Schools,  and  numerous  Specimens  of 

MODERN  ART. 


MESSRS.    J.    C.    DEUMMOND    &    CO., 

ART     REPRODUCERS, 
14,    HENRIETTA    STREET,    COVENT    GARDEN,    W.O.. 
Are  the  sole  representatives  in  Great  BritaiD  of 
HERR  HANFSTAENGL,  ot  Munioh, 
The  well-known  Artist  in  PHOTOGRAVDRE   now  patronised  by  tlie 
leadinK  London  Art    Publishing  Firms.     A  large  Collection  ot  Im- 
portant Plates  always  on  view. 

Process  Blocks  for  the  pckpose  of  Ordinary 
Book  Illustrations. 

Messrs.  DRUMMOND  ft  CO.  supply  the  cheapest  and  best  Processes 
in  the  I^a^ket,  which  are  specially  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of 
Antiquarians,  ArchseologiBts,  and  those  engaged  in  the  investigation 
and  put>lication  of  Parochial  and  Diocesan  Records. 

J.  C.  DRUMMOND  k  CO.  invite  attention  to  their 

[improved    Rapid    Photo-Mechanical    Process. 

For  the  Reproduction  of  Works  of  Art,  Original  MSS., 
Designs,  Lace  Manufactures,  Photographs,  Views,  Book 
Illustrations,  Artistic  Advertisements,  Catalogues,  dc., 
&€.,  at  a  moderate  cost. 

Specimens  and  Price  List  on  application. 

Offices   14,  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN.  LONDON 


ALSO  ON  VIEW, 
COLLECTION      OF     AUTOTYPES, 

Framed  in  Specially  Desired  Moulding, 
SUITABLE    FOR     PBESEXTATIOX. 

:E      AUTOTYPE      FINE      ART      G.^LLERY, 
13    OPEN    DAILY, 
Prom  10  a.m.  to  n  p.m.— Admi.ssion  Free. 


K, 


ESTABLISHED    1851. 

BIRKBECK  BAN 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF  per  CENT.  INTEREST  allowedon  DEPOSITS 
repayable  ou  demand. 

TWO  per  CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS,  on  the  minimum 
monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below  £100. 
STOCKS,  SHARE.S,  and  ANNUITIES  purchased  and  sold. 

SAVINGS    DEPARTMENT. 


BIRKBECK    BUILDING    SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    HOUSE 

BIRKBECK     FREEHOLD    LAND    SOCIETY. 

HOW    TO    PURCHASE    A    PLOT    OP    LAND 

FOB  FIVE  3HILLINQS  PER  MOSTB. 

ThB  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  tree. 
FRANCIS  RAVEN8CR0FT,  Manager 
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WALTER  SCOTTSJIEW  BOOKS. 

A  XEW  WORK  BY  MH.  HAVELOGK  ELLIS. 
Now  readv,  demy  8vo,  clotb,  price  6s. 

AFFIRMATIONS.     By   Havelock 

ELLIS,  Author  of  *' Man  and  Woman,"  "The  Criminal," 
"  The  New  Spirit,"  &c. 
The  series  of  Essays  contained  in  this  volume  ("Nietz- 
sche," "Casanova,*  "Zola,"  "Huysmans,"  "  St.  Francis," 
and  others)  is  not  so  much  a  series  of  literary  studies  as  a 
discushion  of  questions  of  the  day  (religion,  morals,  sex, 
literature  and  morals,  "decadence,"'  &.C.),  with  as  much 
freedom  aa  it  is  desirable  to  exercise.  It  will  be  found  that 
the  volume  is  not  a  mere  haphazard  collection  of  unrelated 
papers,  but  one  informed  with  a  distinct  and  interesting 
unity  of  object. 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  SCIENCE   SERIES. 

Edited  bv  HAVELOCK  ELLIS. 

FOUR  IMFORTAXT  NEJV   VOLUMES. 

Just  issued,  and  First  Large  Edition  nearly  exhausted. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d.,  with  Diagrams. 

SLEEP:    its   Physiology,  Pathology, 

Hyuiene,    and    PsvcholoEcy.       By    Dr.    MARIE    DE 
MANAUEINE  (St.  Petersburg). 
The  LA  .VCBr  says  :  "  Written  in  a  truly  scientific  spirit." 
The  DAILV  CHROSIOLS  says:  "It  is  fnll  of  most  interesting 
hints  coacernioe  the  cure  of  insomnia,  anj  sufferers  tlierefrom  would 
do  well  to  try  the  simple  expedients  there  suggested  before  resorting 
to  the  use  of  any  of  the  soHjalled  hypnotics." 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  6s. 

HALLUCINATIONS  and  ILLU- 

SIGNS  :  a  Study  of  the  Fiillacies  of  Perception.     By 
EDMUND  PARISH. 
"  Tliis  r..  njarkahle  little  rolume."— Ddiii/  A'eU'S. 

Crown  8vo  cloth,  price  Ga. 

THE   PSYCHOLOGY  of  the  EMO- 

TIONS.    By  Prof.  T.  H.  RIBOT. 
"  Prof.  Ribot'a  treatment  is  cxrefal,  modern,  aud  adeqaate  '-' 

Academy. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  6s.     121  lUastratioas. 

THE  NEW  PSYCHOLOGY.    By  E. 

\V.  SCRIP rURR,  Ph.D.  (Leipzig). 
"Wtliaveat  [irL-3t;nt  no  work  in  EQ.i;lisli  which  gives  in  so  compact 
a  form  so  oompretiensife  a  view  of  the  subject.' — Livirptul  Post. 

A  NEW  BOOK  ON  ISDIA. 

Just  leady,  demy  8yo,  gilt  top,  art  lineti,  with  U  Full-Page 
Illustrations,  price  6s. 

SUNNY  MEMORIES  of  an  INDIAN 

WINTER.      By  .Mrs.  ARCHIBALD  DUNN,  Author  of 
"The  World's  Highway." 

THE  SCOTT  LIBRARY. 

OrowQ  8vo,  ffilt  top,  cloth  elegant,  price  la.  6d. 
NEW    VOLUMES    NOW   READY. 

KENAN'S  LIFE  of  JESUS.    Trans- 


DIGBY,    LONG    &    CO.'S 

NEW    BOOKS. 


NEW  NOyEL  BY  MINA  SANDEMAN. 

1.  SIR    GASPARDS   AFFINITY      By  the 

Author  of  "  The  Worehip  of  Lucifer."    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  'is.  6(1. 
'*  This  novel  haa  a  certain  indefinable  charm  about  it,  and  is  a  capital 
book."— ire<itlj/  Sun. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  RUPERT  ALEXANDER. 

2.  THE   VICAR   of  ST.   NICHOLAS.     By 

the  Author  of  "  Eallyrowan."    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  Us. 
"  The  8t  ry  is  bright  and  racy."— PaH  Mall  (jrCLmtte. 
"  The  tale  has  plenty  of  excitement."— Glasgow  HtraU. 


NEW   NOVEL    BV    J.    GORDON    PHILLIPS. 

3.  FLORA  MACDONALD.     A  Romance  of 

the  '45.      By  the  Author  of  "  Jamei  MaophL-rsou."    Crown  8vo, 

cloth  gilt,  6s. 
"The  renaissance  of  the  historic  novel  has  been  hailed  with  satisfac- 
tio'i  in  many  quarters.     This  work  by  Mr.  J.  (Jordon  Phillips  ia  a 
masterpiece  of  its  kind."— .'l.ber(Jeeu  Journal. 


NEW    NOVEL    BY    VIOLET    TWEEDALE. 

4.  WHAT    SHALL   IT  PROFIT  a   MAN? 

By  the  Author  of  "  And  tliey  Two,"  ic.     (.'rowQ  Svo.  cloth,  68. 
NEW  NOVEL  r.Y  ERIC  WVNDIIASL 

5.  REVELATION  :    a   Romance       By  Eric 

WVNDIIAM.     Crown  Svo,  clolli,  .15. 


MACMILLAN     &     CO.'S 

NEW    BOOKS. 


ELEVENTH  THOUSAND. 

ALFRED     LORD      TENNYSON;      a 

Memoir.    By  HIS  SON.    With  Photogravure  Portraits. 
2  vols.,  medium  Svo.  36s.  net. 


6.  MARIE  of  LIOHTENSTEIN.  By  Wilhelm 

IIAUFF.     A  Tale  o(  I.ove  aud  War.     From   the  German  of 
WiLUELM    H.«FF.    by  R.  J.  CRAICl,      Wltli    a  Frontispiece. 


NEW  NOVEL  BT  L.  J.  ROSE-SOLEY. 

7   MANOUPA       By  L.    J.  Rose-Soley. 


A  STORY  FOR  GIRLS. 

NORMA:  a  School  Tale.     By  Emily  N. 

BRYANT.  With  lUastrations.  Crown  Svo,  pictorial  clotli,  Jstnl 


BY  M.  P.  GOIMARAENS. 

PORTUGUESE  RITA.    Long  12mo.  paper 

cover.  Is. 
'  A  neat  little  book  of  seven  sketches  of  life  in  Portugal.     The  style 
on  the  whole,  simple  and  charming."— .lierdeen  Pnat. 


NEW  BOOK  BY  RQDYARD  KIPLING. 
Sixteenth  Thousand.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  silt,  63. 

"  CAPTAINS      COURAGEOUS."        A 

Storyof  the  Grand  Banka.    By  RUDYARD  KIPLING. 
Illustrated  by  I.  W.  TABER. 
ST.  ./-tJfB^'S  OiZBTTS— "A  rattling  goo  i  bo  Ik." 
ORAPHrC— "There  should  not  be  a  more  popular  hook 
for  hoys  this  season." 

THIRD  EDITION^,  demy  4to,  buckram,  42a.  net. 

PEN      DRAWING     and      PEN 

DRAUGHTSMEN  :  thoir  Work  and  their  Methods.  A 
iStudv  of  the  Art  of  To-ilay,  with  Technical  Suggestions. 
By  JOSEPH  PENNKLL,  Lecturer  on  Illustration  at 
the  Slade  School,  University  College.  A  New  and 
Enlarge*!  Edition,  with  360  Illustrations. 


NEW  EDITION,  globe  Svo,  5s. 

GUESSES    at     TRUTH.      By   Two 

BROTHERS.  [Eveeslev  Sebies. 

DAILY  TELEORAPU.—"  fi.  work  that  his  taken   a 

sure  and  lasting  place  in  our  literature." 


Introduction,     by     WILLIAM    G. 


lated, 
HUTCHISON. 

Mr.  Hutchison's  introduction  gives  a  valuable  critical  account  o 
the  Ijook;  andlus  rendering  is,  oo  the  whole,  the  most  generall.l 


CRITICISMS,  REFLECTIONS,  and 

MAXIMS  of  GOETHE.    Traiisluted.  with  an  Introduc- 
tion and  Biographical  Note,  by  W.  B.  RONNFELDT. 
"  Any  competeDt  critic  or  editor,  therefore,  who  aims  at  imparting 
to  ua  a  better  uaderetandin^  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  moderns  in  a 
genuine  benefactor ;  and  this  ib  what  Mr.  Ronnfeldt  has  accomplished, 
not  without  success,  in  the  present  little  volume."— CAronicie. 

ESSAYS  of  SCHOPENHAUEB, 

TratiHlated  hy    Mrs.    RUDOLF    DIROKS.      With    au 

Introduction. 
This  is  a  collection  of  Schopenhauer's  moat  representative 
Essays,  including  Authorship  and  Style—Education — Read- 
ing and  Books— Women— Thinking  for  Oneself— Immor- 
tahty— Religion— Metaphysics  of  Love— On  Physiognomy  — 
On  Suicide— On  the  Emptijiess  of  Existence,  &c. 

THE  WORLD'S  GREAT  NOVELST 

Largo  crown  Svo,  illustrated,  price  3s.  Gd.  per  Volume. 
IMl'ORTANT  NEW  ADDITION. 

LES    MISERABLES.       By    Victor 

HUGO.    1,381  pages,  12  Full-Page  Illustrations,  includ- 
ing Frontispiece. 
'  What  I  call  a  really  cheap  ho^k  is  Mr.  Walter  Scott's  new  English 
I  a  handsome  and  easily 


DEDICATED    BT    SPEOIAL    PERMISSION    TO 
H.R.H.  PKINCESS  CHRISTIAN. 

10    THE  LATEST  FEUIT  is  tbe  RIPEST. 

By  F.  J.  GANT,  F.R.C'.S.    Crown  Ivo,  cloth.  Is.  6d.    [Just  oii(. 

DIGBY,  LONG  &  CO,  18,  Bouverie  Street,  London,  B.C. 
.AUTHORS  may  send  in  their  MSS.,  suitable  for  Volume 
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CAEDINAL    AVISEMAN. 

The   Life   and   Times   of   Cardinal    Wiseman. 
By  Wilfiid  Ward.     (Longmans  &  Co.) 

ME.  \VILrEID   WAED   has   already, 
in   his   two  vohimes   upon   the  life 
and     times     of    his     distinguished    father, 
shown    himself    an    excellent    and    skilled 
writer     of      ecclesiastical     or     tlieological 
biography  ;     he     has     in     abundance    the 
culture,     the     humour,     the     impartiality, 
and  the  care  in  research  eminently  needed 
for    such   work.      It  is   unhappily   seldom 
that  a  writer  who  can  "carry  a  bon  mot" 
and  tell   a   good   story,    can   also   give    us 
chapters  which,  whether  we  agree  with  them 
or  not,  are  rich  in  phUosojahic  suggestion  and 
political  exposition.     The  lives  of  Dr.  Ward 
and  of  Cardinal  Wiseman  are,  at  least,  con- 
ceived and  executed  upon  the  higher  plane  of 
literature,  and  are  not,  as  are  so  many  modern 
biographies,   trivial  and  ephemeral  as  well 
as  voluminous.     Voluminous,   indeed,    this 
last  work  is,  we  cannot  but  think,  to  excess. 
Vivid  as  is  the  portrait  of  Wiseman,  yet  a 
somewhat   closer   style  of  narrative,  and  a 
greater  concisiveness  of  disquisition,  would 
not  have  obscured  it.     But  we  recognise  the 
weight  of  various  reasons  for  a  treatment  so 
elaborate.      First,  in  so  far  as  Mr.  Ward  is 
writing  for  English  and  foreign  Catholics, 
for  the  clergy  and  educated  laity,  he  has 
written  nothing  superfluous,  and  he  has  filled 
a  sphere  in   their  literature  left  too   long 
vacant.      He  has  gathered  into  this  volume 
a    mass     of     matter     which     every     year 
would  have  made   it   harder  to  collect,   as 
survivors    of    the    older    generations    pass 
away    and     accuracy    becomes     harder    to 
secure.     Secondly,    as   regards   his   readers 
in   general,    it    must  be   remembered   that 
Wiseman  was  one  of  the  chief  fighters  and 
figures  in  a  religious  movement  which,  for 
better  or  worse,  has  affected  the  thought  of 
I'.ngland.    The  modern  history  of  Catholicism 
m  England    is    fairly  accessible  up  to  the 
death  of  Bishop  Milner,  or  the  granting  of 
Emancipation :   it  is  plenteously  accessible, 
from  the  conversions  of  •  Newman  and  Man- 


ning up  to  the  present  day,  as,  of  course,  is 
also  the    Oxford    Catholicising    Movement. 
But  the   history  of  the  Eoman  Church  in 
England  from,  let  us  say,  Emancipation  to 
1845  or  1850,  has  not  been  told  with  any 
width  of   outlook   and   conception.      Wise- 
man's "life"    fell  in  momentous  "times," 
which  deserve  an  ample  record  :  and  the  life 
cannot  be  understood  without  a  clear  under- 
standing of  movements  and  events  in  many 
countries,  which  had  a  profound  influence 
upon  Wiseman,  and  so  helped  him  to  his 
influence  upon  England.    In  a  very  wide  and 
various  sense,  he  was  a  man  of  the  world, 
and   his   biographer — or,  at  least,  his  first 
adequate    and    authoritative    biographer — 
must  needs  handle  a  multiplicity  of  matters. 
It  is  upon  Wiseman,   as  the  majority  of 
his  countrymen  will    regard  him,   that  we 
wish  to  dwell,  rather  than  upon  the  ecclesi- 
astic :  ujjon  Wiseman,  as  an  Englishman  of 
greatness,    if   not   a   man   of   genius.     His 
origin  and  early  experiences  were  strangely 
cosmopolitan.     Upon  the  publication,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five,  of  his  "Horse  Syriacne," 
he  was  described  by  a  German  critic  as  an  "in 
Spain  born,  from  an  Irish  family  descended, 
in    England   educated,    in   Eome   residing, 
Syriac  scholar."     Had  that  critic  lived  to 
record  Wiseman's  other  and  future  charac- 
teristics and  accomplishments,  he  must  have 
douo  his  best  in  one  interminable  sentence 
to  say  that  Wiseman  was  something  of  a 
musician,    painter,    romance-writer,     poet ; 
very  much  of  a  linguist,  orator,   and  con- 
troversialist ;     a     popular     lecturer     upon 
science,  art,  and  social  questions  ;  a  lover  of 
pomp,  puns,  and  good  cheer ;    the  most  un- 
popidar  man  in  England  when  consecrated 
first  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  and  among 
the  most  regretted  when  he  died.      Withal, 
a   simj)le,   natural,    childlike,    and    saintlj' 
man,  whom  Browning  was  yet  not  wholly 
and  utterly  unjust  in  portraying  as  "Bishop 
Blougram,"  though  the  portrait  be  mainly 
unjust :  a  man  who,  setting  foot  in  England 
as  Cardinal,  was  in  some  real  peril  of  his 
life  from  mob  violence,   and  who,   passing 
through    London     to     his     burial,    passed 
through   sorrowful   and   respectful   crowds, 
only  less  great  than  those  which  honoured 
the  hearse  of  the  Great  Duke.     Everj-  inch 
a  prince,  he  was  addressed  by  his  frequent 
correspondent,    the   tliird  Napoleon,    "  mon 
cousin,"    mediroval  wise  ;    when   he  visited 
Ireland,   the   first  Cardinal  to  do  so  since 
Einuccini's  mission,  the  nation  flung  itself 
at  his  feet  to  "  kiss  the  purple."     But  he 
was   happiest,   with   little   children   on   his 
knees  and  round  his  neck.     He  was  con- 
scious  of    high   station   and   a   far   higher 
mission    when     he    issued    pastorals     and 
letters  couched  in  the  traditional    "grand 
style  "  of  Eome  :  but  his  heart  was  lighter 
when  he  composed   devout  little  plays  for 
convent  schools.     As  Newman  wrote  of  him, 
he  could  "speak  with  readiness  and  point 
in    half-a-dozen  languages,    without  being 
detected  for  a  foreigner  in  any  of  them,  and 
at  ten  minutes'  notice  address  a  congrega- 
tion  from   a    French   pulpit   or   the   select 
audience  of  an  Italian  Academy  ";  but  his 
letters  show  this  rare  and   ornate   linguist 
inflicting  upon  his  intimates  unpardonable 
puns,    and   a   sort   of   ecclesiastical   wit  or 
slang,    bordering — to  the  lay   mind — upon 


irreverence.  Clearly  a  versatile  man,  easily 
misunderstood  by  friends  and  foes ;  but  he 
succeeded  in  making  himself  understood  as 
a  man  of  singular  straightforwardness  and 
candour,  and  as  a  man  of  very  rich  and  full 
development  in  all  that  concerns  or  becomes 
the  spiritual  and  intellectual  life.  As  such 
he  was  finally  recognised,  and  his  country 
became  proud  of  him,  as  they  became  proud 
of  Newman  and  Manning. 

Each  in  his  way  the  three  men  did  one 
work   of   a  twofold  aspect.      They  worked 
to  Europeanise,  Cosmopohtanise,  Eomanise, 
the  somewhat  Galilean  minds  of  the  here- 
ditary English  Catholics ;  and  they  worked 
to  exhibit  before  their  other  fellow  citizens 
the  compatibility  of  Catholicism  with  loyal 
citizenship   and   with    participation   in   the 
national  life.     Each  had  a  special  animosity 
to   face.       Newman,  in    Disraeli's   famous 
phrase,  dealt  the  Church  of  England  a  blow 
from  which  she  yet  reels  ;  Wiseman  was  the 
hero,  or  the  villain,  of  the  "Papal  Aggres- 
sion ";  Manning  was  the  protagonist  of  those 
two  unpopular  causes,  the  Temporal  Power 
and  Papal  Infallibility.     Each  lived  to  con- 
vince his  countrymen  that  he  was  a  sincere 
and  truthful  man.     That  conceded,   and  it 
has  abundantly  been  conceded,  the  day  was 
won.      They  did   not   convert   England   to 
their  Church,  but  they  did  convert  it  to  the 
conviction   that   an   English   Catholic  need 
not  be  a  bad  and  treacherous  Englishman. 
And  it  is  this  very  quality  of  truthfidness 
and  candour  wliicli   explains  all  that  needs 
explanation  in  the  relations  of  the  three  to 
each  other,  and  to  those  with  whom  they 
had  mutual  relations.     The  three  men  were 
of  most  dissimilar  temperaments  and  of  an 
equal  sincerity.      Little  psychological  skill 
is  needed  to  comprehend  the  natural  issue 
of  those  conditions  in  occasional  misappre- 
hensions, passing  silences,  seeming  estrange- 
ments.    Tennyson  said  of  Dr.  Ward  that  he 
was  "grotesquely  truthful";  so,  but  with 
a  somewhat  subtler   and   clerical  decorum, 
were  the  three  cardinals.    It  is  an  absurdity 
to  admit,  as  all  admit,  that  they  have  vindi- 
cated  the  consistency  of  their  careers  and 
motives,  while  remaining  capable  of  insin- 
cerities and  intrigues,  one  against  another. 
It   is   enough  to   remember    that   at   their 
deaths  the  almost  imanimous  verdict  upon 
each  of  them  was  the  public  testimony  of 
all  creeds  and  classes  to  their  straightfor- 
wardness and  honour. 

Mr.  Ward  has  drawn  for  us  a  somewhat 
pathetic  figure.  At  first  sight,  we  do  not 
think  of  Wiseman  as  a  man  of  many  sorrows 
or  heavy  burdens  :  but  there  are  pages  here 
most  intimate  and  sacred,  showing  a  side 
of  him  that  he  never  showed  to  the  world. 
Indeed,  the  world  judged  him  but  too  often 
by  appearances ;  whence  such  a  description, 
as  this  by  Charlotte  Bronte,  not  quoted  by 
Ml-.  Ward : 


"  He  is  a  bi^  portly  man,  something  of  the 
shape  of  Mr.  Morgan ;  he  has  not  merel-J  a 
double,  but  a  treble  and  quadruple  chin ;  he  has 
a  very  large  mouth  with  oily  lips,  and  looks  as  if 
he  would  relish  a  good  dinner  with  a  bottle  of 
wine  after  it.  He  came  swimming  into  the 
room  smiling,  simpering,  and  bowing  Hke  a 
fat  old  lady,  and  sat  down  very  demure  in  his 
chair,  and  l(.)uked  the  picture  of  a  sleek 
hypocrite.  He  was  dressed  in  black,  like  a 
bishop   or   deau    iu    plain    clothes,    but   wore 
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scarlet  gloves  and  a  brilliant  scarlet  waistcoat. 
A  bevy  of  inferior  priests  surrounded  him,  many 
of  them  very  dark-looking  and  sinister  men. 
The  cardinal  spoke  in  a  smooth,  whining  manner, 
just  like  a  canting  Methodist  pretcher.  Tbe 
audience  seemed  to   look  up   to   him   as   to   a 


That  is  exceedingly,  tliougli  unintentionally, 
amusing:    but  it  is   a  typical  specimen   of 
the  quaint  distrust  -n-hich  Wiseman's  manner 
inspired  among  the  prejudiced,   who  loved 
to    call    him  "oily" — i.e.,  dangerous,    and 
"suave" — i.e.,  insinuating.  Had  ho  retained 
the   thin    and  stooping  form  of  his  youth, 
they    would    have    called     him     a     pallid 
inquisitor.     But  though  he  lived  down  re- 
proaches thus  siUy,  and  others  more  serious, 
his   life   leaves    an   impression    of    sadness. 
For  all  that  his  heart  was  in  his  English 
labours,  he  seems  burdened  with  the  weight 
of  cares  laid  upon  him  as  he  goes  his  uphill 
way.     The   Eome    that   he  paints    with    so 
ricii    and  wistful   a  sympatliy  in    his  book 
upon    The    Four   Last   Popes — a   Eome    un- 
known  to   this    generation — haunted   him  : 
it  was  so   absolutely  congenial   to  him,  as 
the   shrine   of  faith   and   of   culture,  as   a 
world  apart.     And  with  all  his  thoroughly 
English  nature,  he  had,  as  it  were,  a  second 
nature   of    foreign   ways   and   likings,    the 
result   of   his   studious  years   in  Italy,  his 
converse   with  foreign  scholars,  his   multi- 
farious contact  with  largo  and  liberal  aspects 
of  life.     It  was  of  necessity  a  little  hard  to 
find   even   one   of   his   own  countrymen,  a 
member  of  a  learned  profession,  bo  heart- 
lessly   consumed    with    narrow    hatred    as 
publicly  to  suggest  that  he  was  "  a  Sjianish 
mule,"   the  offspring  of  his  mother  and  a 
"  Catholic  priest."     His  mother  was  living  ! 
It  seems  incredible  now,  but  he  heard  plenty 
of  such  cruel  insults  then,  in  days  when  to 
call    Archbishop    Cullen   of   Dublin    "  the 
archiepiscopal  pumpkin  of  Ireland  "  was  a 
comparatively    courteous    expression.      He 
lived  down  all  such  envenomed  vulgarities  ; 
he   breathed   a  new   spirit    into    his    own 
people  ;     he     became     an     admired     and 
venerated  figure  in  public  life  ;   yet  there 
was    bitterness     in     his     cup    and    thorns 
iilong  his  way.   Though  Mr.  Ward  shows  us 
the  abundant  joys  of  liis  life,  religious  and 
spcidar,    spiritual   and   intellectual,   private 
and  public,  yet  he  has  destroyed  the  Wise- 
man  of  a  not  unkindly  fiction,  which  has 
been  wont  to  portray  him  as  an  excellent 
prolate,  zealous  indeed  in  the  discharge  of 
his  functions,  but  chiefly  fond  of  expatiating 
upon  catacombs  and  basilicas  and  the  deli- 
cacies of  ritual,  not  without  a  genuine,  if 
cautious,  interest  in  the  problems  of  physical 
science.     What  our  ancestors  loved  to  call 
the  "virtuoso  "  was  truly  strung  in  Iiini,   as 
were  the  instincts  of  scholarship  and  study 
in  a  larger  sense  :  but  in  these  volumes  we 
are  face  to  face  with  something  greater  than 
all  that.     It  is  a  man  with   wlioni  religion 
was   the   whole    of   life,    and  who  lived  in 
"  latter  days,"  when  religion  and  civilisation 
seem  now  to  anathematise  each  other,  now  to 
treat  each  other  with  tacit  contempt.     He 
could  but  mourn  at  so  fatal  a  tiling,  as  would 
be  the  divorce  of  faith  from  nil  that  litter(e 
humaniores  mean,  of  devotion   from  culture, 
of  Christianity  from  civilitj-,  of  the  Church's 
life  from  the  world' .s  :   he  could  but  sorrow 


at  the  possible  prospect  of  religion  unable,  for 
no  fault  of  her  own,  to  be  both  generous  and 
rigid,  and,  therefore,  forced  to  preserve  the 
rigidity  of  truth  at  the  cost  of  curbing 
generosity  in  action.  The  friend  of  states- 
men and  of  philosophers,  both  clerical  and 
laic,  the  history  of  his  own  times  aroused  in 
him  alternations  of  hope  and  fear :  while 
for  England,  and  for  his  own  cause  in 
England,  his  hopes  and  fears  were  of  a 
personal  and  special  poignancy.  Upon 
these  grave  matters  we  cannot  touch  here. 
We  will  but  say  that  Mr.  AV'ard,  following 
his  wonted  admirable  fashion,  has  dealt 
with  them  in  an  epilogue  full  of  suggestive 
speculation,  not  to  say  wise  counsel. 

If  we  shall  have  left  upon  our  readers  the 
impression  that  these  ample  volumes  are 
anything  but  attractive  and  fascinating, 
even  to  those  who  care  little  for  their 
special  and  paramount  questions,  the  fault 
will  be  exclusively  ours.  They  are  rich  in 
humour  and  in  the  charming  accidents  of 
humanity,  rich  in  valuable  historic  re- 
trospect, filled  with  good  matter,  and  writ- 
ten with  an  excellent  art.  And  j'et,  despite  all 
this — perhaps  even  partly  because  of  it — the 
figure  of  Nicholas  Wiseman,  Cardinal  and 
Archbishop,  stands  forth  not  only  sacerdm 
magnus  and  homo  venustus,  but  as  one  much- 
tried  and  much-enduring. 


SIGNOE  GEAF'S  NEW  POEMS. 

(Turin  : 


Le   Banaidi.      By  Arturo    Graf. 
Ermanno  Loescher.) 

Arturo  Graf  occupies  a  somewhat  isolated 
position  among  contemporary  Italian  writers. 
Influenced  neither  by  Carducci  nor  by 
D'Annunzio,  whose  sway  has  until  recently 
been  supreme  in  Italian  poetry,  nor  much 
occupied  by  the  social  problems  and  miseries 
which  supply  matter  for  other  poets  of 
modern  Italy,  the  characteristic  note  of  his 
work  has  hitherto  been  a  pessimism  as 
profound  as  Leopardi's,  but  more  strenuous. 
The  themes  that  inspire  him  are  of  the 
gloomiest  kind,  and  he  renders  them  in 
highly  finished  verse,  simple  in  technique, 
perfect  in  lucidity,  and  with  terrible  direct- 
ness. 

In  the  prologue  to  an  earlier  volume, 
Signor  Graf  hailed  Medusa  as  the  universal 
spirit  of  the  world  and  as  the  inspiring 
muse  of  his  song.  In  the  opening  sonnet, 
which  gives  its  title  to  the  present  work,  he 
represents  human  life  and  human  efforts  in 
the  endless  labour  and  fruitless  torment 
of  the  daughters  of  Danaus.  In  other 
powerful  sonnets  Hope  is  "  la  mala 
pianta,"  the  evil  plant  that  man  strives  in 
vain  to  destroy,  but  which  ever  lives  and 
produces  poisonous  fruit.  Not  only  does 
Autumn  raise  up  pallid  ghosts  and  miserable 
remembrances  in  the  si  ml,  but  Spring  itself 
merely  suggests  fresh  budding  of  flowers 
of  pain.  A  sonnet  on  "Contemplation" 
becomes  almost  a  praj'er  for  annihilation. 

Such  subjects  attract  him  as  La  Caccia 
Lisperata,  a  wild  hunt  of  a  spectral  deer 
liy  spectral  dogs  and  horsemen  ;  or  the  grim 
pleasantries  of  the  Banza  dello  Scheletro, 
where  a  skeleton  leaps  out  to  dance  in  the 


sunlight,  but,  seeing  by  chance  his  own  reflec- 
tion in  a  stream,  flies  back  to  his  grave 
in  horror  at  the  sight.  Here,  too  often, 
Signor  Graf  mars  his  own  work  by  excess, 
and  is  merely  grotesque  instead  of  being 
terrible.  The  finest  poem  of  this  class  is 
the  "CaricaNotturna."  Night  has  descended 
upon  a  plain  where  a  great  battle  has  been 
fought,  but  there  is  no  more  peace  and  rest 
for  the  dead  than  for  the  living.  At  the 
sound  of  a  spectral  drum  they  rise  to  new 
conflicts  ;  hoarse  blasts  of  trumpets  ring  out, 
jihantom  trains  of  artillery  sweep  past,  and 
the  field  resounds  with  the  tramp  of  dead 
hosts,  as  the  moon  gleams  upon  bayonets 
and  lances,  while  fiendish  jiarodies  of  martial 
music  sound  the  charge  of  the  dead.  The 
"Citta  dei  Titani "  is  grim  satire  of  another 
kind.  A  vast  and  spdendid  city,  built  with 
.superhuman  power  and  adorned  with  inimit- 
able art,  remains  to  bear  witness  of  the 
sublime  wisdom  and  power  of  that  ancient 
race  that  made  war  upon  the  gods.  Many 
centuries  later  a  wretched  race  of  pigmies, 
neither  good  nor  bad,  neither  beautiful  nor 
ugly,  come  to  the  deserted  place.  At  first 
they  strive  in  vain  to  complete  the  woik 
which  the  Titans  had  begun,  and  then, 
equally  ineffectually,  to  destroy  it.  Such, 
apparently,  is  the  poet's  conception  of  the 
present  of  the  human  race  in  comparison 
with  its  past. 

The  chief  poem  in  this  volume  is  the 
"Ultimo  Viaggio  di  Ulisse,"  told  in  eiideca- 
syllabic  lines,  "arima  baeiata,"  which,  of 
course,  correspond  to  our  rhymed  heroics. 
In  much  greater  detail  than  Tennyson,  and 
with  occasionally  close  adherence  to  Dante's 
version  of  the  story  in  the  Inferno,  Graf 
describes  how  weariness  and  consequent 
self-contemjit  grows  upon  Ulysses  like  a 
subtle  poison  creeping  through  his  veins, 
and  then  his  address  to  his  comrades,  the 
mysterious  voyage,  and  at  last,  with  admir- 
able poetic  force,  the  bursting  of  the  storm, 
the  tremendous  rush  of  the  great  white 
horses — 


"  A  mostruosi  agoiii 
Corron  confusamente  i  cavalloni  " — 

and  swallowing  up  of  the  ships.  This  is 
the  first  example  that  Graf  has  given  ns  of 
a  real  power  of  sustained  poetical  narrative, 
but,  as  Signor  Cesare  de  Lollis  remarks 
in  a  highly  appreciative  review  con- 
tributed to  the  A'liova  Antologia,  the  poet, 
not  content  with  retelling  tlie  old  story, 
makes  it  illustrate  one  of  the  gloomy 
maxims  of  his  pessimistic  philosophy,  and 
in  the  final  catastrophe  symbolises  the  help- 
lessness of  human  will  and  daring  against 
the  power  of  adverse  destiny.  Excepting 
this,  Graf's  method  for  ouce  somewhat  recalls 
that  of  William  Morris ;  and,  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Earthly  Paradise,  he  tells  as  a  com- 
panion poem  to  the  Voyage  of  Ulysses  a 
mediieval  legend  in  the  same  metre  and  at 
about  the  same  length — ' '  La  Leggenda  di 
Eccarto,"  which  is  practically  a  fuller  and 
more  powerful  rendering  of  the  story  of 
the  Monk  Felix  in  Longfellow's  "  Golden 
Legend."  And,  in  this  instance,  Signor 
Graf  enters  into  the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages 
and  tells  the  excj^uisite  fable  of  the  singing 
of  the  mystical  white  Bird  of  Paradise  with- 
out  any    infusion   of    his   own    pessimism. 
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When  the  monk  Eccarto  wakes  from  his 
trance  of  a  himdred  years,  that  had  seemed 
but  a  moment,  it  is  the  spring  of  the  year 
1300,  the  year  of  Dante's  vision  ;  and,  at  the 
Mass  in  the  convent  chapel,  as  Eccarto 
receives  the  "  bianco  pan  degli  angeli  "  from 
the  prior's  hands,  his  old  age  suddenly  falls 
upon  hiui,  and  he  passes  away  to  hear  again 
the  bird's  song  in  Heaven. 

Nor  is  the  pessimism  of  Graf  quite  so 
liojaeless  here  as  in  his  former  volumes. 
Like  Shelley,  he  chooses  Prometheus  and 
the  other  Titans  as  types  of  the  human 
race,  and  is  not  without  hope  for  their 
future.  In  the  "  Cittti  dei  Titani,"  when  the 
jiigmies  disapjjear,  the  deserted  citj'  awaits 
the  return  of  its  Titans  to  give  it  new  life 
and  to  complete  their  ancient  work  ;  and  in 
the  "Titano  Sepolto"  the  victim  of  Jove's 
oppression,  still  imsubdued,  at  last  cuts  his 
way  up  through  the  mountainous  mass  that 
lies  upon  him,  and  rises  again  exulting 
to  see  the  sun  and  the  glorj'  of  the  world. 
"  Uijon  the  golden  cornfields  he  gazes,  and 
the  wooded  hiUs  and  the  sea,  and  with  an 
immense  cry  of  joy  awakes  the  earth  and 
makes  heaven  tremble  "  : 

"  Biondi  i  oauipi  di  spiche  ei  mira  e  denso 

D  arbori  il  giogo  e  il  mar  senza  alcun  velo, 
E  con  un  grido  di  letizia  immenso 
Sveglia  la  terra  e  fa  tremare  il  cielo." 

This  little  book  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
notewortliy  volumes  of  Italian  poetry  pub- 
lished during  the  past  twelve  months,  and 
shoidd  make  a  very  striking  poet  better 
known  to  English  readers  than  he  is  at 
present. 


THE  COPTS  AND  THEIE  CHUECH. 

The  Story  of  the  Church  of  Egypt.     By  E.  L. 
Butcher.     (Smith,  Elder  &  Co.) 

A  BOOK  by  a  lady  who  is,  if  we  mistake  not> 
the  wife  of  the  chaplain  of  the  English 
Church  in  Cairo.  It  begins  with  an  account 
of  the  rise  of  Egyptian  Christianity,  but  long 
before  the  Arab  invasion  is  reached  melts 
into  a  history  of  the  Egyptian  or  Coptic 
nation,  a  fact  which  is  impressed  on  the 
reader  only  by  the  sub-title.  To  say  that 
Mrs.  Butcher  lacks  the  critical  faculty  would 
be  to  understate  the  case,  for  she  does  not 
even  seem  to  be  aware  of  its  existence.  If 
a  character  in  her  history  is  a  Pagan,  a 
Mohammedan,  a  Roman  Catholic,  or  a 
member  of  the  Melchite  or  Greek  Church 
in  Egypt,  she  looks  upon  him  as  ipso  facto 
capable  of  the  worst  crimes,  and  his  de- 
linquencies are  recorded  when  discoverable, 
and  suggested  when  they  are  not.  Should 
he,  on  the  other  hand,  be  a  Chri.stian,  a 
member  of  the  Coptic  Church,  or  (to  take 
what  is  apparently  in  her  view  the  proudest 
title  in  the  hierarchy)  a  married  priest,  his 
offences  are  omitted,  slurred  over,  or  apolo- 
gised for.  Poor  Hypatia,  we  are  told,  may 
have  been  as  beautiful,  but  was  certainly  not 
as  young,  as  is  generally  supposed  at  the  date 
of  her  murder,  and  Cyril  could  not  [read : 
without  losing  popularity  with  the  monks] 
have  punished  her  murderers  if  he  would. 
Nor  is  it  the  case  that  immediately  after 


the  alliance  of  the  Christian  Church  with 
Constantino,  "the  lurking-places  of  the 
heretics,"  in  the  words  of  the  orthodox 
Eusebius,  "were  broken  up  by  the  emperor's 
command,  and  the  savage  beasts  they  har- 
boured driven  to  flight."  Mrs.  Butcher 
assures  us  that  it  was  the  wicked  Arians,  "the 
forerunners,"  she  says,  "of  those  who  call 
themselves  Unitarians,"  who  "have  theunen- 
viable  distinction  of  being  the  first  Christian 
persecutors."  And  so  on  throughout  tlie 
book.  It  never  seems  to  have  entered  the 
author's  head  that  the  persecuting  Emperors 
of  Pome  were  in  the  main  wise  and  patriotic 
rulers,  wlio  saw  in  Christianity  a  real  danger 
to  the  state,  or  that  "  a  true  Jesuit,"  to  use 
her  contemptuous  phrase,  was  generally 
willing  to  run  all  risks  on  the  mere  chance 
of  preaching  the  same  gospel  as  herself. 

The  accuracy  with  which  the  book  is 
written  may  be  judged  from  its  sources. 
Although  no  verifiable  references  are  given, 
we  learn  from  a  list  of  authorities  subjoined 
to  the  preface  that  it  is  compiled  from  such 
works  as  the  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography, 
Stanley's  Lectures  on  the  Eastern  Church, 
Neale's  Patriarchate  of  Alexandria,  and  the 
like,  the  authors  being,  as  a  rule,  more 
remarkable  for  their  orthodoxy  than  for 
their  breadth  of  view.  And,  not  content 
with  reproducing  the  mistakes  of  these 
authoi'ities,  she  introduces  so  many  of  her 
own  that  a  list  of  them  would  be  nearly  as 
long  as  the  book  itself.  We  can  forgive  in 
a  female  author  the  spelling  of  "  Avidus 
Cassius,"  "Ammonius  Saccus,"  anOi  "  Oxy- 
rhynchow,"  and  the  translation  of  "Osorapi" 
as  "Osiris  the  Concealed";  but  could  not 
some  of  her  clerical  friends  have  warned  her 
against  writing  "  Gregory  of  Nazianzen," 
and  against  making  such  astounding  state- 
ments as  that  "  Nestorius  taught  that  our 
Lord  was  not  Himself  God,  but  merely  " 
an  impeccable  man  ? 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  candour  com- 
pels us  to  say  that  Mrs.  Butcher  has  written 
a  verj'  interesting  book.  The  history  of  the 
Roman  Church  is,  and  always  will  be,  the 
histoiy  of  the  Christian  world;  but  Egyptian 
history  is  a  more  recondite  matter,  and  the 
record,  however  faulty  and  careless  it  may  be, 
of  a  Church  which  has  preserved  its  national 
character  unchanged  for  nearly  nineteen 
centuries  must  needs  have  the  deepest 
interest  for  all  who  care  for  antic|uity. 
Moreover,  after  the  schism  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Churches,  Mrs. 
Butcher  enters  upon  less  familiar  ground, 
and  her  mistakes  are,  therefore,  less 
glaring.  We  have  read  with  great  pleasure 
her  simple  but  romantic  narrative  of  the 
perils  and  hardships  through  which  the 
Monoph3'site  Cliurch  of  Egypt  passed  after 
breaking  with  Rome  until  she  at  length 
reached  safe  harbour  under  the  English 
flag.  Mrs.  Butcher  will  doubtless  not 
agree  with  us  in  thinking  that  the  Coptic 
Church  in  the  main  deserved  all  the  perse- 
cution she  got,  and  that  the  theological 
virtues  are  of  no  avail  to  an  individual  or  an 
institution  wlien  united  with  cowardice, 
greed,  and  intolerance.  But  Egypt  is  now 
beginning  to  be  overrun  with  tourists  of  a 
class  not  very  likely  to  be  critical,  who  will 


which  most  of  them  are  profoundly  ignorant, 
and  to  them  we  can  commend  her  book.  If 
they  want  to  extract  a  moral  from  it,  they 
may  find  one  in  the  proof  it  affords  that 
nothing  is  so  fatal  to  a  nation  as  the  ad- 
mission of  the  ministers  of  any  religion  to 
political  power.  In  the  case  of  Eg>q)t,  the 
mischief  was  done  many  centuries  before 
the  coming  of  Chl■istianitJ^  No  sooner  had 
the  priests  of  Amen  obtained  supreme  control 
of  the  countrj-  than  its  best  men  began  to 
jjrefer  praying  to  fighting,  while  the  priest- 
hood appears  to  have  been  always  ready  to 
welcome  an  invader  who  promised  to  leave 
their  privileges  imtouched.  The  history  of 
Egypt  from  the  time  of  Alexander  to  the 
English  occupation  repeats  the  same  stoi-y 
on  every  page. 


THE  BRITISH   NAVY. 

A  Short  History  of  the  British  Navy — 1217 
to  1688.  By  David  Hannay.  (Methuen 
&  Co.) 

Although  the  remarkable  interest  in  naval 
matters  which  the  past  ten  years  have  wit- 
nessed has,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
called  forth  a  corresponding  addition  to  our 
supply  of  naval  literature,  yet  until  the  last 
few  months  no  serious  attempts  had  been 
made  to  give  us  something  more  accurate 
and   up   to   date  than  James's  well-known 
Naeal  Ilixtory.      The  ambitious  work   now 
being  written  by  Mr.  Laird  Clowes  and  his 
coadjutors  will  no  doubt,  when  comj)leted, 
go  far  towards  filling  this  serious   gap  in 
our  nation's  history ;  but  such  an  analysis 
of  the  use  of  our  sea  power,  though  highly 
valuable   to  naval   students    and    men    of 
leisure,  is  far  too    lengthy  and  erudite  to 
secure    the   interest   and   attention   of    tlie 
general  public.      The   Short  History  of  the 
British     Navy     which     Mr.     Hannay     has 
undertaken    to    write    wOl    give    us   what 
we  have  long  waited  for.     The  remarkable 
gift  which  Macaulay  jjossessed  of  denuding 
history     of     all      dryness,     while     at     the 
same   time   retaining  a   true   grasp  of  the 
subject,    is    shown    in    this    new    volume 
to  a  most   remarkable   degree.      It   is   no 
exaggeration    to    say    that   if    the    second 
volume,  which  we  are  told  is  to  bring  the 
history  of  our  Navy  up  to  the  close  of  the 
French  war,  is  as  ably  written  as  the  one 
now  before  us,   the  work  will  rank  as  an 
English  classic  of  a  very  high  order.     Mr. 
Hannay   is  lucky  in    finding  a    subject    so 
congenial  to  his  literary  style  and  so  worthy 
of  his  best  efforts.     It  is  curious  that  such 
a   fascinating   theme  has   never  until  now 
been  dealt  with  by  any  of  our  great  writers. 
Probably  the  risk,  which  the  author  tells  us 
he  is  fvilly  alive  to,  of   a  landsman  falling 
into  error  when  writing  on  nautical  affairs 
has  been  the  reason  for  the  long  neglect  of 
the  Navy  by  our  historians.     But  as  no  naval 
critic,  with  the  exception  of  Capt.  Mahan,  has 
yet  been  found  worthy   of   the   task,    Mr. 
Hannay  has  now  stepped  into   the  breach 


.„_^ ^  „    ,  ._„    and  has  taken  up  the  subject  so  thoroughly 

overlook   her  mistakes  in  consideration  of    and  to  such  purpose  that  it  will  be  hard  for 
the  clear  outline  she  gives  of  a  subject  en  |  any  who  come  after  to  surpass  hiin. 
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The  author  dividea  the  maritime  history 
of  this  country  into  three  stages.  First, 
"the  ages  during  which  the  people  was 
being  formed  and  the  weapon  forged,  which 
extended  to  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.  "  ; 
second,  from  the  latter  date  until  "the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
superiority  of  powers  at  sea  had  been  fuUy 
won";  and  the  third,  beginning  with  the 
Eevolution  until  our  own  time.  It  is  with 
the  first  two  periods  that  the  present  volume 

The  first  of  these  periods  the  author  only 
treats   in    a    cursory    manner.      He    could 
hardly  have  done  otherwise,  for  the  history 
of  the  Navy  in  the  Middle  Ages  appears  to 
be  inextricably  bound  up  with  that  of  the 
contending   factions   throughout   the    State. 
The  Navy  as  a  Eoyal  force   did  not  exist, 
for  it  was  not  until  the  time  of  the  Common- 
wealth that  the  service  was  rendered  strong 
enough  to  dispense  with  the  assistance  of 
the  mercantile  marine  when  a  fleet  had  to 
bo  mobilised.     Yet  during  the  ages  of  its 
inception   we   can    easily   trace,    with    Mr. 
Hannay's  assistance,  the  processes  by  which 
sea  power  was  brought  home  to  the  people 
of  these   islands  as  the  foundation  of  their 
independence,  and  the  weapon  with  which 
they  could   deal   the   most   effective   blows 
against  their  country's  enemies.     More  in- 
teresting   stiU,    we    can    realise    how_  the 
faculty   for    sea    fighting   was    a    national 
characteristic  from  tho  earliest  times.     The 
very    first    maritime    action    of    any    ini- 
portance     in     our     history     showed     this 
advantage    in    a  vivid    manner.     In    1217 
Eustace  the  Monk  sailed  from  Calais  with 
a  fleet  of   eighty  ships   to   succour  Prince 
Louis,  who  had  just  been  defeated  at  the 
battle   of  Lincoln.      His  intention  was   to 
round  the  Foreland  and  lay  siege  to  London, 
an  act  which,   if  it  had  succeeded,    would 
have  changed  tlie  whole  course  of  English 
history.      Fortunately,    "neither   the    man 
nor  the  means  to  avert  the  disaster  were 
wanting."     Hubert  de  Burgh,  the  Governor 
of  Dover  Castle,   hastily  gathered  together 
tho   men  of  tho   Cincjue   Ports,   and    sailed 
with  them  in  a  quicklj'  improvised  fleet  of 
sixteen  large  ships  and  smaller  ones,  with 
tho  object  of  preventing  Eustace  from  doing 
harm  on  shore  by  beating  hiui  at  sea  before 
he  could  land.     As  Mr.  Ilannay  truly  says, 
"  the  man  who  reasoned  like  this  had  grasped 
tho  true  principle  of  the  defence  of  England." 
Hubert  and  his  brave  fellows  showed  them- 
selves  worthy   ancestors   of   our  latter-day 
seamen.     After  standing  far  out  to  sea  and 
securing    the  windward   position,   they   put 
their   holms    up    and    ran    down    upon    the 
enemy's     fleet,     scattering    and    destroying 
them,  so  that  not  a  man  nor  a  ship  remained 
aljovo    tho    surface    of     the    water.       Mr. 
Hannay's   couuiients   on   tliis  splendid  but 
littlo  known   battle    are    significant.       He 
says: 

"  The  trial  stroke  of  the  English  Navy  was  a 
master  stroke.  No  more  admirably  pluuucd, 
noim>re  tiuirly,  no  more  fruitful  battle  luis  been 
fought  by  Englishmou  on  water.  It  settled  for 
fvar  the  nuesUon  how  best  this  country  is  to  be 
defended.  In  after  times,  during  the  Armada 
year  and  later,  there  have  been  found  men  to 
talk  of  trusting  to  land  defences,  but  tho 
sagacity  of  Englishmen  has  taught  them  to 
rely  on  the  Navy  first,  and  that  protection  has 


never  failed  us  in  six  hundred  and  eighty 
years." 

Truer  words  than  these  were  never  written, 
and  no  more  convincing  proof  of  their 
justice  could  be  given  than  the  simple 
history  of  the  Navy  itself. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  with  the_  space 
at  our  disposal  to  trace  out  even  in  the 
slightest  manner  the  thread  of  Mr.  Hannay's 
narrative,  wherein  he  describes  the  gradual 
evolutiou  of  the  British  Navy  from  the 
crudest  materials, ,  and  marks  its  numerous 
advances  and  reverses  during  the  reigns  of 
the  Tudors  and  Stuarts.  Suffice  to  say  that 
he  has  treated  the  history  of  the  service 
from  every  possible  a.spect,  and  formed  out 
of  the  scanty  material  at  his  disposal  a 
narrative  of  fascinating  interest  and  of  the 
highest  historical  value.  There  is  not  a  dry 
page  in  the  whole  volume,  yet  every  one 
is  marked  with  unmistakable  evidence  of 
painstaking  research  and  the  highest  literary 
ability. 


THE  "EASTERN   ASSOCIATION." 

East  Anglia  and  the   Great   Civil  War.     By 
Alfred  Kingston.     (Elliot  Stock.) 

For  this  scholarly,  and  at  the  same  time 
readable,  volume  we  have  notliing  but  praise. 
Tho  general  purpose  and  scope  of  the  book 
can  best  be  explained  by  quoting  the  opening 
words  of  the  preface:  "In  the  following 
pages,"  says  the  author, 

"I  have  endeavoured  to  show  not  so  much 
what  was  the  part  of  each  individual  member 
of  the  Eastern  Coimties  Association  in  the  Civil 
War,  as  what  was  their  general  contribution  to 
the  war,  and  what  were  the  temper  and  tfje 
experience  of  the  people  of  those  Eastern 
Counties.  To  have  told  the  story  of  each  of 
the  seven  counties  separately  would  have  re- 
quired as  many  volumes,  and,  besides,  would 
have  been  inconsistent  with  the  unity  of  this 
famous  area  of  East  Anglia,  which,  stirred  by 
one  common  impulse,  and  having  sufficient  in 
common  in  situation  and  surroundings,  assumed 
a  distinctive  character  of  its  o^vn,  such  as  no 
individual  county  and  no  other  part  of  the 
country  could  show." 

Mr.  Kingston  has  traced  for  us  "the  re- 
markable story "  of  the  great  Eastern 
Association — the  backbone  of  the  power  of 
the  Parliament — against  which,  when  it  was 
on  the  defensive  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  war,  the  Eoyalist  attacks  broke  them- 
selves in  vain,  and  which  later  on  as- 
sumed the  offensive,  and  in  the  form  of 
the  New  Model  swejjt  all  before  it  in 
its  irresistible  advance.  Owing  to  tho 
peculiar  importance,  geographical,  moral, 
fiscal,  and  military,  of  tho  Eastern  Associa- 
tion, a  work  of  this  kind  was  almost 
necessary  as  a  supplement  to  Mr.  Gardiner's 
Great  Civil  War.  But  it  was  essential  that 
it  should  be  written  by  a  trained  and  sulfi- 
ciontly  e(]^uipped  historical  student.  Tlus 
Mr.  Kingston  has  shown  himself  to  be. 
His  methods  are  those  of  a  careful  and  con- 
scientious scholar.  Ho  has  drawn  his 
materials  from  contemporary,  and,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  from  MS.,  sources,  and 
whore  requisite  he  has  stated  his  authorities. 
In  these  interesting  pages  much  light  is 
thrown  upon  the  inner  working  of  the  com- 


mittees in  the    associated   shires,    and   the 
many   and    various    difficulties   which    the 
leading  members  of  them  had  to  face  and 
surmount  are  brought  home  to  us  in  a  very 
definite  and  realistic  manner.      The  story  is 
naturally  enlivened  by  local  colouring,  by 
personal  action,   and  by  isolated   episodes, 
now  quaint,  now  sad,  now  humorous,  now 
heroic,  such  as  the  laws  of  proportion  and 
perspective  perforce  eliminate  from  scientific 
history,    but    which,    nevertheless,    are   in- 
dispensable to  the  completion  of  the  picture 
of  the  past.     We  read,  for  instance,  how 
when     a     batch     of    Royalist     prisoners, 
famished  and  naked,  were  being  marched 
through    the    streets    of    Cambridge,    and 
scholars  who  offered  them  beer  were  knocked 
down  by  the  guards,    "  a  valiant  chamber- 
maid relieved  them  by  force,  and  trampled 
under  her  feet,  in  the  kennel,  their  great 
persecutor,  a  lubberly  Scotch  major"  ;  how 
Parson  Styles,    of    Crowland,    and   Parson 
Ram,    of    Spalding,    tho   ritualist   and   the 
ranter,  girt  on  the  sword  of  the  Lord  and 
Gideon,    and,    backed    by  their    respective 
flocks,  waged  a  miniature  civil  war  of  their 
own,  in  the  course  of  which,  among  other 
amenities,  the  men  of  Crowland  were  accused 
of  using  poisoned  bullets  ;  how  at  one  of  the 
assaults  during  the  famous  siege  of  Colchester 
by  Fairfax,  the  "  winking  gates  "  of  the  town 
were  clapt  to  with  such  feverish  haste  that 
on  this  occasion  it  was  a  caso  of  the  devU. 
taking  the  foremost  as  well  as  the  hindmost, 
for  while  the  defenders  trapped  the  front 
ranks  of  the  Parliamentary  foot,  they  shut 
out  a  number  of  their  own  men  to  be  haled 
off  to  captivity  by  the  besiegers.     Then  there 
is  a  pleasant  little  comedy,  too  long  to  relate 
here,    in   the   matter  of   the  plot  to  retake 
Lynn  for  the  King  in  1 644  ;  also  a  detailed 
and  romantic  account  of  the  flight  of  Charles 
in  disguise  through  the  Fenland  in  the  spring 
of  1646;  while  each  party  revealed  a  rudi- 
mentary sense  of  humour — though,  perhaps, 
somewhat  of  the  Red  Indian  tj'pe — in  their 
practice  of  exposing  their  prisoners  in  con- 
spicuous positions  in  the  line  of  the  enemy's 
fire  :    clerics,    Laudian    or     Puritan   as   it 
might  be,  especially  being  selected  for  this 
Sebastian-like  martjTdom.      Thanks,  how- 
ever,   to    the    sorry    marksmanship  of  the 
period,  the  jest  was  seldom  a  complete  success. 
One    thoroughly    English    feature    of    the 
contest,    and    a    feature     which     contrasts 
strongly  with   tho   contemporary   atrocities 
and  abominations  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
is    here    clearly    brought    out.      However 
embittered  the   actual   combatants   became 
as  the  long  struggle  dragged  on — if  a  Lucas 
or  a  Lisle  was  shot  in  cold  blood  by  the 
Ironsides,    or   if    a   Roundhead    recruiting 
squad   was   fallen   upon  by  Cavaliers  who 
"  cut  a- too  the  sinews  of  their  right  hands 
to   make   them    unserviceable  for  fighting 
against    their    king  "  —  yet    women    and 
children  rarely  met  witli   personal  violence 
or  insult  from  either  side. 

There  are  some  valuable  appendices  touch- 
ing, among  other  things,  on  questions  of 
finance  and  supply,  which  show  the  vast 
amounts  of  tho  assessments  on  the  Asso- 
ciated Counties.  A  few  illustrations  are 
given  :  just  enough  to  make  one  wish  for 
more.  We  congratidate  Mr.  Kingston  on  a 
satisfactory  performance   of   a   useful  task. 
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MATHILDE    BLIND. 

A  Sclrdion  from,  the  Pocm.t  of  M,ytMhh  Blind. 
Editor!  by  Arthur  Sj'inons.  (Fishor 
Umvin.) 
TirE  reader  of  these  seleetod  poems  of 
Mathilde  Blind  finds  it  difficult  upon  the 
last  page  to  refrain  from  a  sigh.  This 
enthusiastic,  noble  woman  wrote  also 
prose  tales  and  translations  in  prose,  but 
her  sustained  ambition  and  her  strength 
were  put  into  her  verse.  She  chose  to 
be  regarded  as  a  poetess,  and  published 
one  volume  after  another  (-S7.  Oran,  The 
Heather  on  Fire),  encouraged  by  the  praise 
of  undiscerning  friends.  Now,  the  pur- 
suit of  the  poetic  art  is  specially  arduous. 
It  is  almost  invariably  a  thankless  pursuit, 
and  one  unpaid.  Yet  it  calls  for  extra- 
ordinary powers  of  sensibility  and  intelli- 
gence. AYhen,  therefore,  the  life  of  a  gifted 
woman  is  spent,  and  well-nigh  fruitlessly,  in 
the  effort  to  become  a  jjoet,  leaving  not  a 
single  perfect  poem  and  at  most,  let  us  say, 
ten  short  poems  which  are  worth  anything, 
one  is  tempted  to  look  with  bitterness  on  the 
attractions  of  the  artistic  career  which  can 
so  sterilise  an  existence.  Does  so  slenderly 
meritorious  a  production  justifj*  this  lifelong 
endeavour  ?  Perliaps  it  does.  Perhaps  the 
efforts  of  minor  craftsmen  are  necessarj'  to  the 
preservation  of  traditions  or  of  a  favourable 
milieu  for  the  growth  of  the  greater  crafts- 
men. Perhaps  they  alone  among  the  con- 
temporaries of  a  man  of  genius  can  estimate 
approximately  his  value.  For  theirs  is  the 
penetrating  criticism  of  those  who  have  man- 
fully tried  and  failed,  where  he  has  tried  and 
succeeded. 

The  verse  of  Mathilde  Blind  has  not 
the  true  poetic  quality.  It  has  little  or 
no  imaginative  insight ;  no  creative,  and 
little  interpretative  power.  Her  outdoor 
poems — such  as  "  The  Sower,"  "  The 
Eeapers,"  and  "  The  Teamster  " — are  dull 
and  conscientious  studies.  Her  ambitious 
"Ascent  oi'  Man,"  in  praise  of  the  Darwinian 
idea,  is,  in  most  respects,  extraordinarily 
prosaic.  Her  intelligence  was  not  strong 
enough  to  consume,  to  fuse  its  scientific 
material  into  the  glowing  vapour  of  imagi- 
native truth.  The  truths  of  poetry  are 
nebulous  as  nascent  stars.  Scientific  f  ormulre 
or  "  laws  "  gain  nothing  by  being  rhythmi- 
cally enunciated.  To  live  as  poetry  they 
must  be  born  again. 

Further,  Miss  Blind  had  no  sense  of  pro- 
portion or  design.  She  yokes  an  idea  strong 
enough  to  draw  a  couple  of  stanzas  to  a 
luggage-train  of  twenty-five.  In  the  piece 
entitled  "Tombs  of  the  Kings,"  which  con- 
tains substantial  stuff  for  a  sonnet,  the  theme 
matter  appears  at  the  tail  of  a  long 
poem.  All  preceding  it  is  a  string  of  con- 
ventional reflections  about  the  vanity  of 
glory.  "  Where,"  she  asks,  now  "  is 
Thebes  ?  Where  is  Memphis  ?  "  Some 
faint  notion  of  her  complete  lack  of  control 
may  be  gathered  from  the  poem  called 
"  The  Street  Children's  Dance,"  which 
we  think  Mr.  Arthur  Symons  has  been 
ill-advised  to  include  in  his  selection. 
This  pretty  little  theme  is  treated  in 
nineteen  lengthy  stanzas.  It  will  scarcely 
be  believed,  but  is  nevertheless  true,  that 
the  subject  of  the  poem  is  not  even  touched 


until  the  fifteenth  stanza  is  reached.  Had 
the  first  fourteen  been  cut  out,  the  re- 
mainder would  have  been  a  respectable 
poem. 

Her  diction  is  usually  correct,  adjectival, 
and  yet  colourless.  It  is  curiously  wanting 
in  any  of  those  felicities  which,  if  not 
the  invariable,  arc  after  all  the  readiest 
indications  of  artistic  faculty.  The  epithets 
are  redundant.  Thus,  blasts  aro  "hurry- 
ing "  (as  if  blasts  were  commonly  sedate 
creatures),  gho.sts  aro  "  white,"  spells  are 
"magic,"  rooks  "swart,"  and  infinite  love, 
in  the  same  line,  is  called  "uncircum- 
scribed."  The  word  "vouched"  is  thvis 
used : 

"  At  last  her  keys 

Youch'd  passage  to  hir  sacred  ways  of  old." 

Among'  other  pieces,  we  like  "  Noonday 
Rest,"  "The  Mystic's  Vision,"  "L'Envoi," 
"I  charge  you,  0  winds  of  the  West,"  "I 
think  of  thee  in  watches  of  the  night." 
"  A  Winter  Landscape  "  is  in  its  first  part 
iU-written,  but,  on  the  whole,  finely  felt  and 
observed.  We  will  end  by  quoting  a  touch- 
ing little  piece. 

"  Eest. 

"  We  are  so  tired,  luy  heart  and  I, 
Of  all  things  here  beneath  the  sky, 
One  only  thing  would  please  us  bfst — 
Endless,  unfathomable  rest. 

We  are  so  tired  ;  we  ask  no  mor.^ 
Than  just  to  slip  out  by  Life's  door, 
And  leave  behind  the  noisy  rout 
And  everlasting  turu-about. 

Once  it  seeme  1  well  to  run  on  too 
With  her  importunate  fevered  crew, 
And  snatch  amid  the  frantic  strife 
Some  morsel  from  the  board  of  life. 

But  we  are  tired.     At  Life's  crude  bandi 
We  ask  no  gifr,  she  understands  ; 
But  kneel,  1 1  him  she  hates,  to  crave 
The  absolution  of  tLe  grave." 


IN   THE   WEST   COUNTRY. 

Ill  the    Jfest    Country.     By  A.  H.  Norway. 
(MacmiUan  &  Co.) 

Mr.  a.  H.  Norway  has  written  one  book 
which  contained  facts  that  were  new 
to  most  readers  :  his  Hisfori/  of  the 
Post- Office  Packet  Service  must  alwaj-s  con- 
tinue to  be  of  value  to  students  of  the 
history  of  Cornwall.  As  to  the  present 
volume,  it  is  excellent,  but  not  exciting, 
reading.  The  author  plainly  knows  his 
authorities,  and  has  extracted  most  of  what 
is  interesting  in  Hunt  and  Bottrell.  He 
has  discovered  one  or  two  stories  that  are 
new  :  we  did  not  know,  for  example,  that 
there  is  a  haunted  room  in  Cornwall 
where  a  small  cold  hand,  that  seems  to 
seek  comfort  and  sympathy,  steals  into  the 
hand  of  everyone  who  occupies  the  room  ; 
though,  of  course,  the  tale  has  been  told  of 
many  rooms  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
But,  for  the  most  part,  Mr.  Norway  follows  the 
authorities,  and  repeats  of  each  place  visited 
only  what  they  told  a  good  many  years 
ago.  One  can  bj-  no  means  deny  that  the 
Cornishman  is  still  greatly  given  to  supersti- 
tion. Within  the  last  few  years  the  pages 
of    that   soberest   of   journals,   the    Western 


Morning  Xeirx,  have  testified  abundantly  to 
the  fact  that  he  is  superstitious ;  and  one 
remembers  at  least  two  cases  wherein  the 
belief  in  the  evil  eye  has  been  confessed 
to  before  the  magistrates.  In  one  a  man 
was  charged  with  having  starved  his  cattle, 
which  were  proved  to  be  in  a  terrible 
state  of  emaciation.  The  farmer  admitted 
that  his  kine  were,  indeed,  but  bags  of 
bones,  but  swore  stoutly  that  they  had 
been  fed  abundantly.  He  explained  their 
condition  by  suggesting  that  some  unknown 
enemy  had  "  ill-wished  "  them,  casting 
a  sj)ell  upon  them  that  made  it  impossible 
they  should  prosper.  The  other  case  was 
one  of  assault  and  threat  to  murder,  and  the 
accused  was  a  farmer  who  also  found  his 
cattle  unduly  meagre  and  fancied  he  had 
divined  the  person  through  whose  machina- 
tions they  were  thus  affected.  But 
the  Board  schools  have  been  doing  their 
levelling  work  for  a  long  time  past,  and  we 
cannot  but  think  that  Mr.  Norway  has  been 
fortunate  if  he  has  really  found  some  of 
the  ancient  superstitions  as  \'ital  as  thej' 
would  seem  to  be  from  his  report.  To  take 
one  example  onlj' :  there  are  few  prettier 
stories  than  that  of  the  submersion  beneath 
a  sudden  rising  of  the  sea  of  the  Land  of 
Lyonesse  that  used  to  be  betwixt  the  SciUies 
and  the  mainland.  So  far  as  one  can  judge 
there  are  records  which  excuse  the  belief 
tliat  something  of  the  sort  did  happen,  and 
there  is  real  tangible  evidence  such  as 
might  prove  con\'iDcing  to  the  popular 
imagination.  Everyone  knows  the  storj' 
(in  Hawker)  of  the  fanner  who  threw 
a  stone  at  some  fairies  one  moonlit  night 
and  broke  the  leg  of  one  of  them.  He 
wanted  to  have  it  as  a  household  pet,  but 
he  was  tired  and  left  it  there  until  the 
morning.  When  he  came  to  fetch  it  the 
other  fairies  had  rescued  it:  "but  there, 
sure  enough,  was  the  very  stone  1  threw," 
and  so  the  reality  of  the  fairies  was  proved. 
It  is  beyond  denial  that  timber,  and  frag- 
ments of  hazel  with  the  nuts  upon  them, 
have  been  dug  up  out  of  the  sands  that  lie 
along  the  shores  of  Mount's  Bay.  But 
Mr.  Norway  has  been  unconscionably  lucky 
if  he  has  found  anyone  in  Marazion  who  is 
even  aware  of  the  fact,  and  if  one  of  the 
fishermen  from  any  of  the  villages  believed 
that  he  had  heard  the  ringing  of  the  bells 
of  sunken  churches,  or  had  seen  on  clear 
days  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  cities,  it  is  very 
certain  he  would  keep  his  impressions  to 
himself.  If  we  may  judge  from  a  limited 
personal  experience  it  is  only  in  moments  of 
tremendous  stress  and  strain  that  the 
Cornish  folk  of  to-day  show  themselves  to 
be  the  true  children  of  their  ancestors, 
believing,  almost  against  themselves,  all 
that  was  most  contrary  to  nature  in  the 
creed  of  those  who  were  before  them  in  the 
land.     Mr.  Norway  mvtst  have  had  luck. 

A  word  as  to  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell's  ad- 
mirable illustrations.  For  the  most  part 
they  will  be  accepted  as  gladly  by  the  man 
who  does  not  remember  the  time  when  he 
did  not  seem  to  have  known  the  places  they 
depict  for  ever  as  by  him  who  looks  on 
them  merely  as  so  many  pictures.  To 
recall  St.  Ives  is  to  take  a  standpoint  other 
than  that  which  happened  to  appeal  to  the 
artist.        Still   one    recognises   that  he    has 
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made  an  excellent  likeness  of  that  lovely 
spot,  as  well  as  a  fine  drawing.  This  also 
is  trae  of  "  Perran  Porth,"  "  Fowey," 
"Newlyn,"  and  "Market  Jew  Street,  Pen- 
zance." But  there  are  times  when  Mr. 
PenneU's  sense  of  the  picturesque  rather 
carries  him  away.  His  "  Street  in  Truro  " 
represents  that  narrow  lane  as  it  might  he 
if  it  were  a  street  in  fairyland,  and  he 
also  must  have  been  lucky  if  he  ever  saw 
St.  Michael's  Mount  as  it  appears  in  the 
drawing-son  pages  290  and  391.  StiU,  he 
lias  adventured  on  dangerous  ground — for 
they  are  jealous  folk  in  the  "West — and 
achieved  success.  Mr.  Norway  has  made  a 
liook  that  is  pleasant  to  read,  and  the 
illustrations  are — Mr.  PenneU's. 


SECOND  COUSIN  TO  THE  WOEM. 

The  Houses  of  Sin.     By  Vincent  O'Sullivan. 
(Smithers.) 

The  cover  is  of  pure  smooth  white,  but  tlip 
gilt  design,  with  its  columns  and  garlands, 
and  the  winged  and  snouted  thing  whicli 
snuffles  on  the  cover,  betraj's  the  liand,  or  at 
least  the  inspiration,  of  Mr.  Beardsley.  By 
this  combination,  no  less  than  by  the  title, 
the  contents  are  declared.  It  was,  Mr. 
Street's  "  Tubby  "  who  hawked  among 
reluctant  publishers  the  "  Ballad  of  Shameful 
Kisses."  But  it  might  just  as  well  have 
been  Mr.  O'Sullivan.  He  sings  of  "rags 
and  motley  of  outworn  desire,"  and  of 
"  tepid  kisses  odorous  of  the  tomb."  Of 
"Malaria,"  too,  he  sings; 

"  Thou  sweet  grave  harbinger  of  Death," 

and  of  "the  slimy  jioisoned  fingers,"  and  of 
death  itself : 

"  The  violet  breath 
And  glamour  of  approaching  Death." 

In  the  physical  details  of  mortality,  the 
coffin  and  tlie  worm,  he  takes  an  especial 
interest ;  is,  indeed,  tlie  laureate  of  putre- 
faction and  the  panegyrist  of  decay.  Thus 
he  dirges  it : 

"  Earth's  iron   jaws   are  boimd  with   scarfing 

snow, 
Like  to  a  man  late  dead  whose  moiith  drops 

low 
[Huah  my  Friend  !    The  tempeM  broods  behind). 

Long  hours  I  watch  a  little  scented  glove. 
And  dream  of  noons  I  played  and  glanced 
with  love 

{Voices  of  deid  children  in  the  wind). 

Sudden  I  found  my  plying  was  in  vain  : 
I  scratched  between   her   breasts  a  crimson 
stain 

{A  scarlet  light  breaks  on  the  purple  sl.i/). 

She    wronged   me   and   she    crushed    lae   to 

despair, 
That  woman  with  the  lustful  raven  hair  ! 
{A  cold  face  snow-bleached  bij  a  veil  doth  cry.) 

I   seized   a   poisoned    knife    and   struck   her 

dead : 
To-night  three  coffins  shall  enclose  her  head. 
{Wolces  in  the  winter  have  a  humjry  yruivl.) 

To-night  the  glory  of  her  magic  kiss 

Shall  stir  the  damp  worms  as  they  pry  and 

hiss. 
{Wet  leaves  of  cypress  in  the  henbane  bowl.) 


And  my  soul  and  the  soul  I  loved  so  well 
Shall  mingle  in  the  torment  of  God's  hell. 

(3foan,  tvind !  above  the  pit  ivhere  lost  sotds 
homl.)" 
"What  a  fancy,  ye  gods,  what  a  fancy! 
"Wet  leaves  of  c_%'press  in  the  henbane 
bowl,"  indeed!  Among  these  pleasant 
morbidities  are  scattered,  according  to  a 
weU- known  receipt,  certain  poems  which 
must  give  pain  to  the  devout.  The 
following  imitation  of  a  jierfectly  reverent 
form  of  art  gathers  irreverence  from  its 
surroundings  : 

"  When  Christ  our  Lord  up  Calvai-y  Hill, 

"Went  stumbling  on  that  dark  Friday, 
A  crowd  with  horrid  taunts  and  sbriU 

Did  follow  all  the  grievous  way. 
Poor  Simon  followed  with  the  rood. 

And  vain  high-priests  from  west  and  scuth, 
And  Pagan  slaves,  and  triiitor  Jude, 

And  Saul  of  the  gibing  mouth." 

We  have  no  wish  to  bring  art  into  bondage, 
and  we  are  perfectly  aware  that  genius  can 
illumine — has  illumined — the  charnel-house 
and  the  street-walker.  But  genius  has 
nothing  to  say  to  Mr.  O'Sullivan,  and  we 
<lesire  that  our  minor  poets  should  realise 
that,  if  thev  cannot  be  great,  they  are  at 
least  to  be  wholesome.  The  sooner  Mr. 
O'Sullivan  learns  the  lesson  the  better,  for  we 
fancy  that  he  has  the  gifts  to  do  something 
worth  doing.  Probiibly  he  writes  in  some 
provincial  town,  and  hasnot  yetheard  that  the 
fashions  have  happily  changed,  and  that 
"tepid  kisses"  and  "lustful  raven  hair" 
are  no  longer  tolerable  in  poetry. 


EED  BEAUTY. 


The  Story  of  a  Red  Deer.     By  the  Hon.  J .  W. 
Fortescue.     (MacmiUan  &  Co.) 

We  had  hitherto  known  Mr.  Fortescue 
only  as  an  expert  in  naval  history,  and  the 
author  of  an  excellent  monograph  on 
Dundonald.  Now  he  has  given  us  a  book 
for  boys — for  quite  small  boys — one  of 
those  imaginative  natural  -  history  books, 
where  the  denizens  of  hill  and  wood  play 
rational  parts  as  befits  their  importance. 
This  kind  of  work  is  always  welcome,  above 
all  when  it  is  written  with  the  intimate 
knowledge  of  a  keen  sportsman  and  natura- 
list, and  the  honest  zeal  of  a  lover  of  the 
great  out-of-doors.  The  aim  is  tlie  best ; 
for,  says  the  quaintly  worded  preface,  the 
reader  will  gain  "not  only  that  which  the 
great  Mr.  Milton  (in  his  tract  on  '  Educa- 
tion ')  hath  called  the  helpful  experience  of 
hunters,  fowlers,  and  fishermen,  but  such  a 
love  of  God's  creatures  as  will  make  the 
world  the  fuller  of  joys  for  him,  because  the 
fuller  of  friends." 

It  is  all  about  Devon  and  the  moors  and 
the  trout-streams.  The  Eed  Deer  is  an 
excellent  fellow,  and  from  his  birth  in  the 
ferny  hollow  to  his  death  in  the  grout  pool 
below  the  fall  we  follow  his  surprising 
adventure  with  delight.  Any  right-thinli  ing 
chU<l  will  find  a  new  world  created  for  him — 
a  veiy  fresh,  breezy  world,  where  the  frank 
fellowship  of  bird  and  beast  awaits  him. 
But  unless  he  be  an  exceedinglj'  quick- 
witted child,  he  will  be  seriously  puzzled — 


as,  indeed,  was  the  present  writer — by  the 
human  story  which  is  introduced.  Who  were 
the  Fair  Man  and  the  Girl,  and  what  have 
they  to  do  with  the  tale  ?  But  the  several 
runs  are  excellent ;  not  only  good  writing, 
but  very  good  narrative  besides.  And  the 
last  great  chase  really  goes  breathlessly, 
and  may  send  the  sensible  child  in  tears  to 
bed.     This  is  how  it  all  ends  : 

"  Then  men  came  and  pulled  the  great,  still 
body  out  of  the  water  ;  and  they  took  his  liead 
and  hung  it  up  in  memory  of  so  great  a  run  and 
so  gallant  a  stag.  But  their  triumph  was  only 
over  the  empty  shell  of  him,  for  his  spirit  had 
gone  to  the  still  brown  pool.  And,  indeed,  the 
stream  has  received  many  another  wild  deer 
besides  him,  which,  I  suspect,  is  the  reason  why 
ferns,  that  love  the  water,  take  the  shape  of 
stag's  horns  and  of  hart's  tongues.  So  there 
he  remains  ;  for  he  had  fought  his  fight  and  run 
his  course  ;  and  he  asks  for  nothing  better  than 
to  hear  the  river  sing  to  him  aU  the  day  long." 

The  book,  of  course,  suggests  Kingsley's 
Water- Btthies,  but  there  is  no  imitation.  It 
is  only  that  Kingsley  and  Mr.  Fortescue, 
being  both  Devonians,  and  both  filled  with 
the  same  honest  love  of  moors  and  hills,  let 
the  same  spirit  show  itself  in  their  work. 
"  The  Trout  "  is  very  much  in  the  Kingsley 
mood  ;  and  so,  too,  the  catches  of  song : 

"  Through    heather    and    woodland,   through 
meadow  and  lea, 
We  flow  from  the  forest  away  to  the  sea. 
In  cloud  and  in  vapom',  in  mist  and  in  rain. 
We  fly  from  the  sea  to  the  forest  again. 
Oh  !  dear  is  the  alder  and  dearer  the  fern. 
And  welcome  are  kingflsher,  ousel  and  heme, 
The  swan  from  the  tide-way,  the  duck  from 

the  mere. 
But  welcome  of  all  is  the  wild  Eed  Deer." 

But  most  we  see  the  likeness  in  the 
little  scraps  of  good  advice — very  wise  and 
true.     Take  this  : 

"  And,  for  my  part,  1  think  that  the  calf  was 
right;  and  if  (as  I  hope  may  never  be),  after 
you  are  grown  up,  disappointment  should  lie 
in  wait  for  you  at  every  turn,  and  fate  and  your 
own  fault  should  hunt  you  to  despair,  then  run 
on  bravely,  and  when  you  can  run  no  more, 
face  them  and  dare  them  to  do  their  wor.st ;  but 
never,  never,  never  lie  down  and  squeal." 

This  has  tlie  right  ring,  and  even  so  should 
a  boy's  book  be  written. 

Mr.  Fortescue  makes  no  attempt  at  fine 
writing,  for  wMch  we  thank  him.  Tlie  book 
is  a  success  thrcnigh  his  loving  minuteness 
of  knowledge  and  his  real  vigour  in  story- 
telling. But  he  lias  felt  so  keenlj'  tlie  rich 
flavour  of  weather  and  scene,  that  there  is  a 
vividness  about  the  descriptions  which  some- 
how or  other  reproduces  the  atmosphere  of 
the  place  with  fine  effect.  Above  aU,  there 
is  something  clear,  fresh  and  clean  in  his 
use  of  words,  an  absence  of  all  tawdriness 
and  pretence,  which  is  very  attractive. 


SWEETNESS  AND  LIGHT. 

Falklands.     By  the   Author  of    The   Life  of 
Sir  Ju'iielm  Diyhy.     (Longmans.) 

These  biographies,  which  of  late  years  have 
been  put  forward  by  the  "Prig"  with  no 
sparing  hand,  are  scrappy   and   superficial 
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enough,  but  they  are  none  the  less  enter- 
taining. The  "Prig  "reads  widely,  and  if 
he  cannot  boast  real  learning,  has  at  least 
the  gift  of  picking  out  from  what  he  reads 
the  plums  of  picturesqueness  and  humour. 
He  does  not  add  greatly  to  the  world's 
knowledge  of  his  subjects,  but  he  calls 
attention  to  and  inspires  interest  in  them. 
We  gather  from  a  preface  that  he  is  whole- 
somely aware  of  his  own  deficiencies.  "  Mj' 
books,"  he  says,  "  are  reviews,  and  re- 
viewing has  become  so  engrained  a  habit 
as  to  be  incurable."  The  criticism  is  a  true 
one,  but,  then,  if  a  review  is  not  a  book 
surely  a  criticism  is  not  an  apology.  In  the 
Falklands  the  "Prig"  has,  perhaps,  a  less 
satisfactor}'  tojtic  than  in  either  of  his  two 
earlier  heroes,  Everard  and  Kenelm  Digby. 
For  the  second  Lord  Falkland,  Lucius  Gary, 
who  naturally  fills  the  larger  part  of  the 
book,  is  already  a  sufficiently  familiar  figure, 
and  the  sketch  of  his  career  here  given 
goes  over  well-worn  ground.  The  idealist 
of  politics  and  the  philosopher  of  the  court, 
Falkland,  through  his  real  merits  and  his 
untimely  end,  has  succeeded  in  impressing 
the  imagination  of  posterity.  He  was  a 
man,  says  Clarendon,  to  whose  Orestes  he 
persistently  played  Pylades,  "of  inimitable 
sweetness  and  delight."  In  the  mouth 
of  Matthew  Arnold  this  readily  becomes 
"sweetness  and  light,"  and,  indeed,  Falk- 
land's broad  and  tolerant  views,  whether  on 
politics  or  on  religion,  have  a  luminosity 
rare  in  the  thinkers  of  his  day.  He 
was  a  scholar,  a  versifier,  and  the  ifriend  of 
jioets.  One  of  Jonson's  finest  odes  im- 
mortalises a  friendship  of  Falkland's,  and 
Falkland,  in  his  turn,  wrote  elegies  on 
Jonson  and  on  Donne.  At  Great  Tew, 
where  that  pretty  prude  Letice  Lady 
Falkland  kept  house,  Sandys,  Carew, 
Suckling,  Waller,  Montague,  together  with 
Mr.  Hobbes,  of  Malmesbur\-,  were  honoured 
guests.  There  is  much  about  Letice  Lady 
Falkland  in  the  book  before  us,  and  mucli, 
too,  about  the  Falklands  of  the  previous 
generation,  Henry  Gary  and  Elizabeth  his 
wife.  Hers,  indeed,  was  an  interesting  and 
a  stormy  career.  She  was  an  heiress  and  a 
woman  of  learning.  As  a  girl  she  bought 
candles  surreptitiously,  and  read  in  bed  at 
night.  As  a  married  woman  she  preferred 
studv  to  society.  "Dressing  was  all  her 
life  a  torture  to  her,"  and  though  you  find 
her  in  her  picture  with  rulf  and  head-dress  of 
unusual  elaboration,  yet  her  women  had  to 
walk  ubciut  the  room  after  her  "while  she  was 
seriously  flunking  on  some  other  business, 
and  pin  on  her  things  and  braid  her  hair." 
Aljout  1626,  Lady  Falkland  took  it  into  her 
head  to  become  a  Catholic,  and  was  received 
into  the  church  by  a  Benedictine  priest  in  a 
stable.  Here  began  her  troubles.  Her 
husband  and  the  King  were  furious.  Her 
supplies  were  cut  off,  and  she  was  reduced 
to  dining  on  pieces  of  pie-crust,  or  bread- 
and-butter,  carried  in  the  handkerchief  of  a 
faithful  maid  from  the  tables  of  her  friends. 
Almost  to  her  death  she  li-\od  destitute  in  a 
little  old  house  ten  miles  from  town,  with  a 
flock  bed  on  the  bare  ground,  an  old  hamper 
for  a  table,  and  a  wooden  stool.  Here  she 
translated  the  Lives  of  the  Saints  and  the 
works  of  Cardinal  Perron.  It  is  a  curious 
story. 


BRIEFER    MENTION. 


The  Odi/ssei/  of  Homer.     Translated  by  J.  G. 
Cordery,  C.S.I.     (Methuen  &  Co.) 

OF  Homer  there  can  be  no  final  transla- 
tion." So  wrote  Mr.  Lang  in  the 
preface  to  the  translation  of  the  Odijxseii  which 
he  made  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Butcher;  and 
Mr.  Lang  is  certainly  right,  for  each  literary 
generation  looks  at  Homer  from  a  different 
point  of  view.  The  age  of  Elizabeth 
demanded  that  Homer  shoidd  come  dressed 
in  the  mannerisms  of  Chapman  ;  the  age  of 
Anne  could  not  accept  an  epic  devoid  of  the 
conventions  of  Pope,  with  Scott  came  the 
worship  of  the  ballad;  and  with  that  the 
belief  that  Homer  must  be  a  ballad-monger 
or  nothing  ;  aud  hence  the  tentative  efforts 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  others.  The  trans- 
lator who  wUl  make  a  verse  rendering  of 
Homer  such  as  shall  convince  the  average 
reader  ignorant  of  Greek  that  the  Odijsxey 
is  really  worth  reading,  has  two  courses 
open  to  him  :  he  must  either  turn  Homer 
into  a  nineteenth  century  poet,  as  Pope 
turned  liim  into  an  eighteenth  century  one — 
this  is  what  Fitzgerald  did  with  Omar 
Khaj-yam — but  to  do  this  he  must  be  an 
epic  poet  himself  ;  or  he  must  fall  back  upon 
prose,  using  a  style  which  shall  suggest  to 
an  Englishman  the  archaism  which  the 
Homeric  poems  suggested  to  an  Athenian 
of  the  Periclean  age.  This  is  what  IMessrs. 
Butcher  and  Lang  did  with  conspicuous 
success.  Mr.  Cordery  has  taken  neither  of 
these  courses,  and  so,  not  being  an  epic 
poet,  but  only  a  careful  and  conscientious 
scholar,  he  has  shown  us  with  immense 
labour  just  how  the  Odyssey  ought  not  to  be 
translated.  Felicitous  phrases  are  frequent, 
and  a  reference  to  well-known  difficulties 
will  prove  that  the  translator  has  not 
shirked  them.  But  the  main  impression 
left  by  his  painstaking  alexandrines — which 
drop  occasionally  into  rhyme,  as  in  the  Song 
of  Demodocus — is  that  they  must  have 
taken  him  a  terribly  long  time  to  hammer 
out. 

Manners  for    TT^ome/i.      By  Mrs.    Humphry. 

(James  Bowden.) 
It  has  been  said — rudely — that  women  have 
no  manners ;  but  now  that  Mrs.  Huuiphry 
has  spoken,  they  will  have  no  excuse  for  the 
lack.  For  here  you  may,  if  you  be  a  woman, 
read  your  title  clear  to  mansions  in  Mayfair. 
You  need  no  longer  wonder  how  long  j'ou 
shordd  wear  mourning  lor  an  uncle,  how  to 
write  a  letter,  how  numy  cards  to  leave 
(which  must  "  be  exactly  oi  by  2^  inches"), 
how  to  marry  your  daughters,  and  how  to 
behave  in  the  street,  at  a  restaurant,  and  at 
a  club.  At  a  club  you  must  not  monopolise 
the  looking-glass,  remembering  that  all  the 
other  lady  members  require  it.  Also,  you 
may  learn  how  to  laugh,  avoiding  "the  ex- 
hibition of  whole  meadows  of  pale  pink 
gum."  Laugh  like  a  lady  "  in  London 
artistic  .society,"  who  uses  "two  soft  con- 
tralto notes."  In  an  interesting  chapter  on 
the  giving  of  presents,  you  are  recommended 
to  give  a  young  man  a  box  of  ties  in 
favourite  colours.  This  is  the  only  flagrant 
error  ^re  have  been  able  to  find  in  a  book 


which  is  far  less  absurd  than  most  books  of 
etiquette.  But  the  delicacies  of  polite  life 
are  always  rather  ridiculous  when  reduced 
to  written  expression. 

Everyday  Life  in   Turkey.     By  Mrs.  W.  M. 
Eamsay.     (Hodder  &  Stoughton.) 

This  is  a  nice,  chatty  book  ;  and  to  call  a 
book  nice  and  chatty  is  a  courteous  way  of 
saying  that  its  writer  did  not  worry  about 
style  or  grammar.  "  WiU  knew  it  was 
me,"  writes  Mrs.  Eamsay,  in  her  chatty 
way  ;  and  she  describes  a  certain  hiU  as  "  a 
volcano  which  was  active  until  a  very  recent 
time  (geographically  si)eaking)."  Never- 
theless, once  convinced  that  it  is  a  "chatty" 
book,  one  can  get  a  good  deal  of  amusement 
and  a  certain  amount  of  instruction  out  of 
it,  since  it  contains  the  chat  of  the  observant 
wife  of  a  distinguished  Aberdeen  professor. 
For  we  have  had  a  considerable  amount  of 
fiction  about  Armenia  of  late  ;  and  this  is 
the  running  record  of  rides  through  A.sia 
Minor  in  search  of  antiquities.  Riding 
through  Asia  Minor  has  its  diversions  : 

"If  the  village  is  built  on  a  hillside,  which 
is  frequently  the  case,  you  can  often  step  from 
the  door  of  one  house  on  to  the  roof  of  the 
next,  and  in  this  way  one  may  walk  over 
almost  the  whole  village.  I  once  rode  over  the 
roof  of  a  house,  and  nearly  came  to  giief  at  the 
chimney-hole,  before  I  observed  that  we  had 
arrived  at  a  \'illage  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  down 
which  we  had  been  riding  in  the  dusk.  We 
have  on  occasion  pitched  our  tent  on  the  roof 
of  a  house  for  want  of  a  more  convenient 
situation." 

Mrs.  Eamsay  has  many  curious  adventures 
to  relate — notably  a  day  in  a  harem,  with  a 
performance  of  dancing-girls.  Encounters, 
too,  with  dogs  fell  to  her  lot,  as  well  as 
with  innumerable  fleas — insects  which  she 
modestly  calls  "B  flats" — and  an  "animal 
too  far  bej'ond  the  pale  of  civilisation  for 
its  name  to  be  mentioned  here,  even  accom- 
panied by  an  apology."  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that,  so  far  as  Mrs.  Eamsay's 
observations  go,  the  Turk  is  very  kind  to 
his  wives,  and  that  Moslems  and  Christians 
live  in  amity  together,  being  almost  indis- 
tinguishable one  from  the  other. 

Hie   Print    Gallery.      Vol.    I.      (H.    Grevel 

&  Co.) 

This  is  a  half-made  book.  We  have  no 
n"eans  of  determining  the  intention  of  the 
editor  or  publisher.  There  is  no  introduc- 
tion. There  is  no  proper  index.  The  pages 
are  not  numbered.  What  we  have  is  a 
series  of  some  hundred  reproductions  of 
prints  by  the  Italian,  Gennan,  Flemish, 
French,  and  English  masters  of  engraving, 
l^receded  by  several  pages  of  biographical 
notes  which  enjoy  the  two  headings  of 
"Index"  and  "Contents  of  the  First 
Volume,"  neither  being  strictly  correct. 
Nor  do  we  see  any  reason  why  the 
publisher's  name  should  be  reprinted  below 
every  print.  Wliat  the  book  wanted  was 
editing.  Wood  engravings  and  etchings 
are,  as  a  rule,  reproduced  well ;  but  copper 
engravings  with  less  success.  In  many 
cases  a  toned  paper  would  have  yielded 
more  pleasing  results  than  the  hard  white 
paper  employed. 
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Camlridge,  Described  and  lUudrated.  Bj'.  T. 
D.  Atkinson,  with  an  Introduction  by  J. 
W.  Clark.     (Macmillan.) 

Histories  of  Oxford  and  of  Cambridge  are 
always  somewhat  mournful  reading  to  lovers 
of  architecture.  The  hand  of  the  vandal  and 
the  incompetent  has  worked  terrible  havoc 
with  both  the  Universities  in  the  past.  As 
one  turns  over  Mr.  Atkinson's  pages  and 
realises  how  much  of  the  story  he  lias  to  tell 
deals  with  destruction,  demolition,  and 
"restoration"  one  wonders  that  so  many 
buildings  yet  remain  for  our  admiration. 
It  is  hard  to  say  which  University  has 
suffered  most  from  the  destroying  hand  of 
its  children.  The  front  quadrangle  of  New 
College,  Oxford,  was  entirely  ruined  by 
injudicious  alterations  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  All  Souls',  in  the  eighteenth,  wanted 
to  pull  down  and  rebuild  the  old  piart  of  its 
buildings,  and  was  only  restrained  by  the 
indignant  remonstrance  of  its  own  architect, 
Nicholas  Hawksmoor.  Merton  actually 
proposed  at  one  time  to  pull  down  the 
greater  part  of  the  historic  "  Mob  "  quad- 
rangle in  order  to  put  something  bigger  in 
its  place,  and  of  course  the  notorious  Wyatt 
mauled,  mangled,  and  destroyed  everything 
he  could  lay  his  hands  on.  Cambridge  has 
not  fared  much  better.  The  fifteenth 
century  chapel  of  Queens'  was  fii-st 
subjected  to  the  iconoclastic  frenzy  of 
Dowsing,  and,  finally,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  "entirely  taken  to  pieces  and 
new  modelled,"  in  other  words  ruined.  The 
older  buildings  of  Trinity  fell  a  victim  to 
the  destroying  ardour  of  Nevile,  who  had 
his  own  ideas  as  to  what  a  college  should  be 
like,  and  showed  small  reverence  for  other 
men's  work.  Pembroke  suffered  severely 
in  the  last  thirty  years  from  the  zeal  of  re- 
builders.  Last,  and  perhaps  worst  of  all, 
the  old  buildings  of  King's  College,  in  the 
first  half  of  this  nineteenth  century  of  ours, 
wore  actually  in  part  pulled  down,  in  order 
that  Mr.  CockereU's  new  building  might 
occupy  their  site  ;  but  this  was  too  much  for 
the  long  suffering  of  even  our  fathers,  and 
ultimately  the  destroyed  buildings  were  re- 
erocted  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  Mr.  Atkinson's 
book  gives  a  very  full  account  of  the  archi- 
tectural features  both  of  the  churches  and 
colleges  of  Cambridge,  and  the  various 
modifications  which  these  from  time  to  time 
have  undergone.  He  also  gives  in  a 
short  compass  much  interesting  information 
as  to  the  early  history  of  the  town  and 
the  amusements  and  discipline  of  the  old- 
fashioned  undergraduate.  His  book  will 
bo  welcomed  by  all  those  who  desire  to  get, 
in  the  compass  of  a  single  volume,  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  both  town  and  University. 
The  illustrations  throughout  the  volume  are 
well  drawn  and  excellently  reproduced,  and 
the  complete  list  of  portraits  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  University  and  the  colleges 
should  be  a  useful  feature. 

The  Iruth  about  Agricultural  Depression, 
By  Francis  AUston  Channing,  M.r. 
(Longmans  &  Co.) 

A  CAKEFUL,  closely  reasoned,  and  very 
earnest  attempt  to  solve  the  agricultural 
problem.  Mr.  Channing  sat  upon  the  Agri- 
cultural Commission,  and  this  book  is  of  the 


nature  of  a  Minority  Eeport.  The  Majority 
Eeport,  says  Mr.  Channing,  "strikes  no 
definite  note,  and  points  to  no  positive 
polic3^"  Mr.  Channing  certainly  has  a 
note :  it  is  the  blithe  one  of  hope.  His 
policy  is  less  easy  to  state  briefly ;  but  Mr. 
Channing' s  contention — supported  by  ranks 
of  arguments — is  that  rents — founded,  as 
they  are,  on  competition  and  not  upon  a  clear- 
sighted and  equitable  estimate  of  the  actual 
value  of  the  land  to  the  man  who  digs  it — 
are  too  high  all  over  the  country.  Of 
twenty-five  final  conclusions  to  which  Mr. 
Channing  asks  the  reader's  assent,  the 
eighth  is  perhaps  the  most  salient.  It  is 
this  :  "  The  most  effective  help  Parliament 
can  render  to  tenant  farmers  is  by  the 
extension  of  agricultural  arbitration  to  rent, 
and  by  giving  real  security  to  tenants  and 
for  capital  invested  in  the  soil,  and  to  their 
tenure  of  their  holdings."  A  painstaking 
work,  which  economists  cannot  afford  to 
neglect. 

Bo.riiig.  By  E.  G.  AUanson-Winn.  (A.  D. 
Innes  &  Co.) 

This  is  a  statement  of  the  first  principles  of 
boxing  for  the  advanced  student  of  the  art, 
the  author  having  addressed  himself  to 
beginners  in  a  former  treatise.  The  usual 
pleas — cogent  enough — in  favour  of  boxing 
are  advanced  by  Mr,  AUanson-Winn  in 
his  introduction.  We  then  have  chapters 
on  various  branches  and  details  of  the 
"science,"  illustrated  by  photographs  of 
the  positions  resulting  from  the  move- 
ments of  the  combatants.  Accounts  of 
famous  prize-fights  are  also  quoted.  We 
sujjpose  that  the  vocabulary  of  the  "  ring  " 
is  incorrigible  but  it  is  a  legitimate  matter 
for  remark  that  an  art  which  is  persistently 
called  "  noble  "  by  its  votaries  should  create 
a  language  which  vies  in  hideousness  with 
the  face  of  a  prize-fighter  when  it  has  been 
severely  mauled.  We  read  how  Tom 
Sayers  "  came  up  with  a  suspicious  mark  on 
his  potato-trap  "  ;  and  how  "Nat  retreated, 
and  as  Tom  followed  him  Nat  jobbed 
him  on  the  nozzle,  again  disturbing  the 
cochineal."  The  volume  is  the  fifth  in  the 
Isthmian  Library, 

The  Queeiis  Hounds  and  Stag  Hunting  Recol- 
lections. By  Lord  Eibblesdale.  (Long- 
mans.) 

Any  account  of  an  institution  so  ancient 
having  pretensions  to  completeness  and  sym- 
metry must  necessarily  contribute  .almost  as 
much  to  History  as  to  the  literature  of  sport. 
Lord  Eibblesdale' 8  excellent  book  can  boast 
that  completeness ;  and,  tliough  not  a  little 
of  it  is  devoted  to  accounts  of  remarkable 
runs,  to  the  pocidiarities  of  deer,  and  to 
kennel  and  stable  affairs,  it  has  claims  upon 
the  attention  of  others  than  sporting  men. 
Few,  we  imagine,  are  aware  that  the 
Mastership  of  the  Eoyal  Buckhounds  was 
for  centuries  an  hereditary  oflioe.  One  of 
the  earliest  records  of  the  existence  of  any 
regular  establishment  for  the  hounds  is  the 
grant  of  certain  lands  in  Little  AVeldon, 
near  Eockingham,  in  1216  to  one  Haraon 
le  Venour ;  and  to  this  grant,  described  as 
"Hunter's  Manor,"  was  attached  "in 
Grand  Serjeanty  "  for  generations  the 
Mastership  of  the  Eoyal  Buckhounds.     It 


seems  probable,  moreover,  that  these 
lands  were  appropriated  to  the  same  pur- 
pose at  an  earlier  date,  as  Mr.  Burrows 
in  his  introductory  chapter  names  Osborne 
Lovel,  chamberlain  to  Henry  II.,  as  the  first 
holder  of  Hunter's  Manor  and  Master  of  the 
Buckhounds.  For  nearly  three  centuries, 
from  136.3,  the  office  was  held  by  a  family 
of  Gascon  knights  named  de  Brocas ;  and 
Mr.  Burrows  is  no  doubt  correct  in  at- 
tributing bestowal  of  the  office  to  this 
family's  "  knowledge  of  breeding  and  train- 
ing horses  on  the  turbulent  marches  of 
Gascony "  and  to  services  rendered  in 
England's  wars  with  France  :  an  interesting 
and  suggestive  link  between  war  and  sport. 
Lord  Eibblesdale  takes  up  the  tale  in  the 
time  of  the  Georges,  and  many  are  the 
glimpses  of  character  we  obtain  through  the 
medium  of  the  Buckhounds ;  in  days  when 
Court  influence  was  paramount  in  State 
affairs  and  the  monarch  had  a  taste  for  sjiort, 
jilace-huuters  might  spend  a  day  much 
less  profitably  than  with  the  Eoyal  pack. 
Whether  in  search  of  place  or  pleasure 
we  are  not  told,  but  in  1735  such  great 
crowds  came  out  that  arrangements  were 
made  whereby  people  coulil  only  hunt  by 
ticket  signed  by  the  Eanger  of  AViudsor  or 
his  deput}'.  The  book  is  well  and  brightly 
written ;  and  those  of  the  fox-hunting 
fraternitj'  who  read  it  wall  discover  that 
there  is  more  science  in  hunting  the  carted 
deer  than  they  had  supposed.  The  illustra- 
tions, which  are  numerous,  have  been  well 
chosen  and  well  reproduced.  Eegarded 
only  as  a  work  on  sport  it  is  far  above  the 
average,  both  in  interest  and  literary  merit. 

The    Tears  of  the  Ileliadis.     By  W.  Arnold 
Buffum.   Third  Edition.    (Sampson  Low.) 

The  j'ellow  is  the  familiar  amber ;  it  has 
made  millions  of  mouth-pieces  for  smokers, 
and  it  has  supplied  to  poets  a  word  to 
conjure  with.  Milton  has  "amber  light," 
and  so  has  Tennyson.  Herrick  knew  the 
melody  of  it  (especially  when  he  wanted  a 
rhyme  for  "  chamber  "),  and  he  made,  at  a 
pinch,  his  maidens  play  on  "lutes  of  amber," 
whatever  they  may  bo.  Milton's  "  Sabrina 
fair"  had  "  amber-dropping  hair,"  which 
is  mora  alluring  than  even  hers  that  was 
"yellow  like  ripe  corn";  and  Mr.  Myers 
makes  Damaris,  St.  Paul's  convert,  clamber 
to  her  temple  at  dawn  when  the  sunrise 
made  her  idol  "eminent  in  amber."  Mr, 
Arnold  Buffum  is  "eminent  in  amber"  in 
another  fashion ;  and  his  book  is  unique 
as  a  history  of  the  substance  of  which 
the  very  name  is  poetry.  Larger  books 
on  the  subject  have  been  made  in  Germany, 
but  none  here,  where,  however,  the  issue 
of  a  third  edition  shows  that  amber  has  many 
admirers  and,  perhaps,  a  fair  sprinkling  of 
collectors.  The  Queen  herself  has  some  note- 
worthy specimens,  which  were  once  shown 
at  South  Kensington.  The  visitor  to  the 
Museum  will  not  now  find  any  amber  to 
equal  that  described  by  !Mr.  Arncjld  Buffum, 
and  possessed  by  him,  particularly  in  the 
fine  blue  and  red  varieties,  found,  not  on 
the  Baltic,  but  in  Sicily.  The  delightful 
enthusiasm  of  the  genuine  collector  per- 
vades Mr.  Arnold  Buflum's  pages,  which 
are  pleasantly  and  learnedly  written  from 
first  to  last. 
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NOTES   AND    NEWS. 


LITEE.ITUEE  is  ever  for  the  year!" 
said  a  leading  London  publisher  on 
Tuesday;  and  he  said  it  as  if  lie  were  glad 
of  the  fact.  He  spoke  as  a  publisher. 
The  bookseller  (writes  a  representative)  has 
not  time  to  speak  to  you  at  all,  unless 
you  go  to  his  shop  early  in  the  morning 
and  cling  to  his  coat-tails.  Booksellers 
■who  met  you  at  the  door  three  months  ago 
are  now  seen  at  the  far  end  of  their  shops, 
bobbing  like  corks  on  a  sea  of  customers. 
The  bookseller  believes  in  Christmas.  People 
who  "never  buy  books"  buy  them  now. 
They  come  in  and  ask  for  "  a  nice  book." 
And  they  get  several. 


Buying  books  is  the  happiest  kind  of 
shopping.  The  book-buyer  purchases  more 
than  mercliandise — he  purchases  self-respect. 
It  is  perliaps  the  only  way  in  wliich  self- 
respect  can  be  purchased.  Observe  the 
man  who  enters  a  jeweller's  shop  on  one  of 
these  Christmas  evenings.  He  enters  falter- 
ingly.orwith  an  unreal  bravado.  Ten  minutes 
later  he  emerges  with  no  parcel  in  his  hand — 
only  an  unseen,  unfelt  trinket  in  one  of  his 
inner  poclcets.  Do  you  wonder  that  he  is 
pale  y  But  the  joUy  book-buyer  staggers 
across  the  pavement  into  a  cab,  where  he 
opens  all  his  parcels  and  wraps  them  up 
again  in  shapeless  bundles  before  he  gets 
home. 


Literary  projects  are  in  the  air.  Indeed, 
when  were  they  not  ?  The  Chronicle  crowds 
into  one  small  glorious  paragraph  the 
following  announcements  of  new  papers  for 
1 898,  which  we  have  tabidated  : 
"  A  shilling  monthly. 

A  sixpenny  monthly. 

A  sixpenny  weekly. 

A  threepenny  weekly. 

Another  threepenny  weekly." 

"0,  what  men  dare  do!  what  men  may  do  ! 
what  men  daily  do,  not  knowing  what  they 
do  !  " 


You  may  observe  a  light  in  every  book- 
seller's shop  long  after  closing  time.  That 
means  that  parcels  are  being  made  up,  and 
that  huge  lists  of  orders  on  publishers  are 
being  prepared  for  the  "  collectors"  in  the 
morning.  If,  from  the  top  of  a  'bus,  and  in 
a  lucky  light,  you  catch  sight  of  a  book- 
seller, pen  in  hand,  you  will  see  that  he  is 
smiling.  "Wishing  a  bookseller  a  merry 
Christmas  is  like  taking  coals  to  Newcastle. 


We  understand  that  the  weekly  journal 
which  is  to  rise  from  the  ashes  of  the  Xew 
Review  will  be  published  by  Messrs.  Harms- 
worth.  Is  this  the  paper  which,  according 
to  the  Chronicle,  is  to  be  conducted  on  the 
principle  laid  down  in  Danton's  famous 
motto  ? 

Ax  interesting  experiment  in  collabora- 
tion is  in  progress.  Mr.  Grant  Richards 
and  Mr.  G.  W.  Steevens  have  embarked 
upon  a  novel-wTiting  enterprise  together. 
Their  story  is  to  deal  with  a  young  English- 
man of  modern  times,  who  by  certain  magic 
means  is  transported  back  through  time  to 
the  Rome  of  Commodus.  Some  of  the  in- 
cidents have  place  in  Egypt,  where  !Mr. 
Steevens  is  now  sojourning.  Of  old  the 
lion  lay  down  with  the  lamb  ;  to-day  the 
publisher  writes  romances  with  the  author. 

In  his  remarks  on  the  novel  made  at  the 
dinner  of  the  Sir  Walter  Scott  Club  on 
Monday,  Mr.  Balfour,  after  describing  all 
the  varieties  of  novels  which  readers  are 
now  called  upon  to  buy,  said  that  almost 
every  subject  had  been  exhausted,  but  there 
was  one  aspect  of  life  which  has  been  only 
sparingly  treated :  the  development  of 
character  extending  through  the  life  of  the 
individual.  We  presume  that  Mr.  Balfour 
meant  that  the  no\"elist  usually  introduces 
the  reader  to  his  hero  too  late  in  life,  or 
leaves  him  too  early  ;  whereas  the  speaker 
would  prefer  the  novelist  to  emidate  the 
Chinese  dramatist,  who  begins  the  book  with 
the  birth  of  the  hero,  and  ends  it  with  his 
death. 


In  Mr.  Balfour's  own  words:  "Not  one 
novel  in  a  thousand  attempts  to  take  an 
individual  and  trace  what  in  natural  science 
would  be  called  his  life-history  ;  and  it  is 
curious  that  what  we  get  from  a  good 
biography  should  be  absent  from  the  novel 
at  a  time  when  tlie  historical  aspect  of 
things,  of  individuals,  of  institutions,  and 
the  globe  itself  forms  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  subject-matter  of  science."  This,  no 
doubt,  is  a  pointed  remark  ;  but  it  may  lead 
to  novels  of  inordinate  length,  containing 
more  than  a  common  supiply  of  what  Mr. 
Balfour  called  the  dulness  that  never  was  on 
sea  or  land. 


The  making  of  books  for  children  reaches 
the  height  of  absurdity  in  the  illustrated 
reprint  of  Coleridge's  Raven,  which  has 
been  issued  by  Messrs.  H.  S.  Nichols  &  Co. 
The  poem,  which  consists  of  forty-foiu'  lines, 
is  offered  in  a  volume  weighing  1  lb.  lojoz. 


— a  result  attained  by  large  print,  two 
prefaces,  wide  margins,  heavy  paper,  blank 
leaves,  and  illustrations.  The  artist  is  EUa 
HaUward,  whose  drawings,  though  they 
have  merit,  are  little  enough  suited  to  the 
nursery  ;  and  the  Hon.  Stephen  Coleridge, 
who  writes  one  of  the  prefaces,  says  that 
"as  an  humble  kinsman  of  the  wonderful 
man  that  wrote  it  [the  poem],  I  enjoy  at 
once  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  in  being 
permitted  thus  to  associate  myself  with  this 
beautiful  volume." 


It  is  a  relief  to  turn  to  the  genuine 
nursery  entertainment  provided  by  The 
Cruikshank  Fairy-Book  (Putnam's),  which  is 
just  in  time  to  take  its  chance  in  the  busiest 
bookselling  week  of  the  year.  This  is  a 
reprint  of  George  Cruikshank's  versions  of 
"Puss  in  Boots,"  "Jack  and  the  Bean- 
stalk," "Hop-o'-My  Thumb,"  and  "Cin- 
derella," illustrated  from  his  own  plates. 
The  plates  have  yielded  very  fair  im- 
pressions upon  the  shining  white  paper 
employed. 


At  the  end  of  the  book  are  several 
interesting  literary  items.  The  first  is 
Cruikshank's  "Address  to  Little  Boys  and 
Girls."  In  this  he  tells,  in  the  old-fashioned, 
fatherly  way,  how  he  came  to  love  and  draw 
the  Fairieis — 

"  lu  my  childhood,  and  when  a  very  Httle 
boy,  I  recollect  ihat  T  used  to  be  very  much 
pie  ised  and  delighted  with  Fairy  Tales  ;  and  it 
80  happened  that  my  nurse  at  that  time  was  a 
young  woman  who  used  to  tell  a  great  many 
Fairy  Tales  ;  and  many  an  evening  have  I  sit  by 
the  fireside  listening  with  wonder  and  delight 
to  her  stories  about  these  wonderful  httle 
people,  and  I  once  asked  her  where  the  little 
Fairies  lived.  She  told  me  that  some  of  them 
had  houses  in  the  white  places  ia  the  corners  of 
the  cellars,  where  these  fungi  were  gi-owiug  on 
the  walls,  and  about  which,  in  some  places, 
were  also  large  cobwebs ;  and  whether  they 
were  spiders,  or  flies,  or  some  other  insects,  or 
the  force  of  my  excited  childish  imagination,  I 
know  not,  but  I  certainly  did  at  the  time  fancy 
that  I  saw  very,  very  tiny  little  people  running 
in  and  out  of  these  white  houses ;  and  I  now 
believe  that  any  tale-it  or  power  that  I  may 
have  in  drawing  a  Fairy,  or  describing  t  ne,  had 
its  origin  in  the  early  impressions  these  little 
people  made  upon  my  mind  at  that  early  age." 


Ix  addition  to  this  address  to  children  we 
have  within  the  covers  of  this  volume 
Cruikshank's  address  "  To  Parents  and 
Guardians,"  in  replj- to  the  strictures  passed 
by  Charles  Dickens,  in  Good  JFords,  upon 
Cruikshank's  alterations  of  the  familiar 
text.  Dickens  was  severe,  too,  on  Cruik- 
shank's introduction  of  his  views  on  social 
and  educational  questions  into  these  stories, 
and  particularly  liis  temperance  doctrines. 
Cruikshank  defends  himself  with   doubtfid 


"  He  [Dickens]  declares  that  whoever  alters 
these  Fauy  Tales  to  suit  his  own  opinions  is 
guilty  of  an  act  of  presumption,  aud  appro- 
priates to  himself  what  docs  not  belong  to  bini. 
This  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  ; 
but  in  my  humble  opinion,  if  Shakespeare 
thought  proper  to  alter  Italian  tales,  and  even 
I  history,  to  suit  his  purpose,  and  if  Sir  Walter 
I  Soott  used  history  also  in  the  same  way  for  his 
purpose,  surely  anyone  may  take  the  liberty  of 
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altering  a  common  Fairy  Tale  to  suit  his 
purpose,  and  convey  his  opinions ;  and  most 
assuredly  so,  if  that  purpose  be  a  good  one." 

But  these  addresses  and  arguments  are 
beside  the  mark.  No  one  will  read  them. 
For  the  purposes  of  children,  Cruikshank's 
versions  of  the  stories  are  good  enough, 
and  his  pictures  a  continual  delight.  He 
had  'fun  and  quaintness  and  whimsicalit_y, 
and  he  read  the  story  before  ho  illustrated 
it.     Best  of  all,  he  was  not  a  decorator. 


Our  Paris  correspondent  writes  under 
Monday's  date  : 

"  I  come  from  Daudet's  funeral.  The  crush 
was  great,  flowers  and  wreaths  in  excess,  music 
mournful  and  sentimental,  as  befits  a  last  fare- 
well to  Le  Petit  Chose.  Here  is  a  passage  from 
Zola  on  Daudet's  illness  :  '  It  was  impossible 
to  dissimulate  any  longer  the  gravity  of  his 
state.  Then  my  poor  friend  knew  every  torture. 
He  whose  need  of  air,  of  space,  and  light  was  so 
great,  who  was  such  a  lover  of  life,  condemned 
to  eternal  immobility !  His  mind  was  nearly 
ruined  by  despair.  He  even  thought  of  a 
violent  end,  of  evasion  through  the  gates  of 
death.  The  admirable  devotion  of  his  wife  alone 
saved  him.  I  remember  one  spring  day  going 
to  take  him  to  Keller,  at  the  hydropathic 
estabhshment.  We  crossed  the  TuUeries 
gardens,  he  leaning  on  my  arm.  The  buds  were 
showing  gi-een  on  the  branches.  He  contem- 
plated this  awakening  of  nature's  forces,  and 
comparing  it  with  his  own  irremediable  misery, 
tears  obscured  his  vision.'  " 


The  Paris  IMunicijiality  met  on  the  day  of 
Alphonse  Daudet's  fimeral  and  decided  to 
name  a  street  after  him. 


The  Standard' s  Berlin  correspondent 
states  that  a  booklet,  entitled  Consolation  in 
Siiffrrinff  :  Fruits  of  the  Reading  of  a  Mourner, 
translated  from  the  English  by  von  L.,  will 
appear  in  a  few  days,  in  two  fine  editions,  at 
Darmstadt.  I  hear,  he  adds,  that  the 
anonymous  authoress  is  the  Queen's 
youngest  daughter,  the  Princess  Beatrice. 
The  work  has  a  preface  by  a  Hessian  clergy- 
man, "  written  near  the  place  where  the 
chivalrous  Prince  [Henry  of  Battenberg] 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  youth."  He 
writes  that  the  "  contents  of  the  little  book 
were  collected  and  thought  out  in  hours  of 
the  deepest  sorrow,  and  touch  upon  all  the 
questions  that  stir  us  when  our  dear  ones 
(lie.  What  th(^  .sorrowing  authoress  ex- 
perienced herself  with  consolation  in  suffer- 
ing she  now  wishes  to  offer  to  others." 


The  following  extract  from  a  letter  jnir- 
porting  to  coiue  from  the  autlior  of  The 
Beth  Jlook  has  boon  published  this  week  : 
"  "We  are  all  in  fits  of  laughter  here 
over  that  naughty  letter  to  the  B.  T.  I 
never  wrote  it  at  all.  It  was  a  practical 
joke." 


A  VERY  intelligible  complaint  is  uttered 
by  a  correspondent  of  the  Chronicle.  He 
writes  :  "On  the  strength  of  your  review  of 
Mr.  Havelock  Ellis's  A(lirmations,  I  pur- 
chased and  road  the  book,  and  as  far  as  the 
reading  oi  it  goes  I  quite  endorse  your 
judgment.  But  I  sliould  like  to  nuike  a 
remark  about  the  book  considered  as  a 
purcluiso.      I    find  that  tlie  area  of  uiiirgin 


in  each  page  is  more  than  three  times  that 
of  the  printed  portion  ;  also  that,  compared 
with  a  hundred  other  liond  fide  octavo 
volumes,  the  paper  is  one-third  thicker. 
As  far,  therefore,  as  these  measurements 
may  be  taken  as  correct,  the  purchaser  gets 
nearly  four  times  the  amount  of  blank 
paper  for  his  money  that  he  used  to  get. 
Is  this  to  be  the  rule  iinder  the  new  six- 
shilling  price  ?  Is  it  not  a  rather  question- 
able proceeding '? " 

The  Society  of  Authors,  having  finally 
shaken  themselves  free  of  the  discount 
question,  might  meet  to  determine  upon  the 
right  proportions  of  type  and  pajier  to  be 
offered  for  six  .shillings. 


In  the  current  number  of  Scribner\s  Mr. 
James  "^Tiitcomb  Eiley  adds  the  following 
verses,  inspired  by  an  early  portrait  of 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  to  the  mass  of 
Stevenson  literature  : 

"  A  face  of  youth  mature :  a  mouth  of  tender, 

Sad  human  sympathy  yet  something  stoic 

In    clasp    of    lip ;      vsdde    eyes    of     calmest 

splendour. 

And  brow  serenely  ample  and  heroic  ; — 

The  features  — all — lit  with  a  soul  ideal.  .    .   . 

O  visionary  boy  !  what  were  you  seeing. 
What  hearing,  as  you  stood  thus  midst  the  real 
Ere  yet  one  master- work  of  yours  had  beingi' 

Is  it  a  foolish  fancy  that  we  humour — 

Investing  daringly  with  life  and  spirit 
This  youthful  jjortrait  of  you  ere  oue  rumour 

Of  your  great  future  spoke  that  men  might 
hear  it  !•" — 
Is  it  a  fancy,  or  your  first  of  glories. 

That  you  were  hstening,  and  the  camera 
drew  you 
Hearing  the  voices  of  your  untold  stories 

And  all  your  lovely  poems  calling  to  you  ?  " 

It  is  a  pretty  poem,  but  we  susjiect  that  the 
answer  to  the  question  is  No.  E.  L.  S.  was 
too  humorous  a  man  to  entertain  such 
thoughts  at  a  photographer's. 


A  coEEEsroNDENT  writes  :  "  Referring  to 
an  article  on  Mr.  H.  B.  Marriott-Watson 
in  last  week's  Academy,  how  is  it  that 
his  fine  story,  The  Jf'cb  of  the  Spider, 
never  seems  to  get  justice  done  to  it  ?  It 
combines  the  adventure  story  and  the 
detective  story  in  a  most  effective  setting  of 
wild  New  Zealand  scenery." 


The  Art  Union  of  London  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  its  choice  of  a  subject  for  its 
presentation  plate  to  the  members  for  the 
current  year.  It  is  an  otching(30in.  x  Lain.) 
by  Leopold  Flameng,  of  Mr.  Edwin  A. 
Abbey,  A.R.A.'s  picture,  "  Richard,  Duke  of 
Gloucester  and  the  Lady  Anne."  This 
work  was,  on  the  whole,  the  most  admired 
and  discussed  picture  in  last  year's  Royal 
Academy  Exhibition.  In  its  translation 
from  black  and  scarlet  to  black  and  white 
the  picture  has  lost  little  of  its  im- 
pre.ssivene8s. 


Refinement  in  America  progresses.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Criiie,  there  came  not  long 
since  from  a  Philadelphia  college  a  letter 
signed  by  a  woman  who  added  to  her  name 
the  legend  "  Chairlady  of  the  Committee 
on -."      Perhaps   slio   thought    "  chair- 


woman" would  look  too  much  like  "char- 
woman." As  a  rule,  nowadaj's,  it  is  the 
charwoman  who  insists  upon  being  called  a 
lady.  AVhat  would  be  thought  of  a  chair- 
man who  signed  himself  "  Chairgentleman." 


Me.  John  B.  Long  informs  us  that  he  is 
about  to  begin  business  as  a  publisher, 
under  the  name  of  John  Long,  with  the 
following  programme  :  "  Fiction  by  popular 
authors ;  fiction  by  new  writers  of  un- 
doubted promise  ;  works  of  travel ;  medical 
works ;  and  poetry  that  may  appeal  to  the 
public."  All  poetiy  comes,  we  imagine, 
vmder  this  heading.  Why  not  make  a 
departure  and  publish  poetry  that  will 
appeal  to  the  public '? 


Me.  J.  M.  Barrie's  next  book  will  be  a 
sec£uel  to  Sentimental  Tommy.  It  will  be 
called  Celehrated  Tommy. 


A  new  series  of  the  Indian  Magazine  and 
Rerieu!  will  begin  in  January.  Articles  are 
contributed  by  Sir  John  Jardine,  K.C.I.E., 
Mrs.  Logan,  Mrs.  B.  Batey,  and  Mr.  Cold- 
stream. A  design  for  the  wrapper  has  been 
supplied  from  the  Lahore  School  of  Art. 


Undee  its  new  control  CasseU's  Magazine 
is  making  a  braver  show  than  once  it  did. 
The  January  number  has  a  singularly  in- 
teresting list  of  contributions :  complete 
stories  by  Mr.  Bret  Harte  and  Mr.  Max 
Pemberton  ;  a  serial  by  Mr.  Headon  Hill ; 
an  illustrated  article  on  tobogganing ;  a 
humorous  paper  by  Mr.  L.  F.  Austin ;  and 
other  matters. 


The  bookbindings  by  women  which  Mr. 
Karslake,  of  Charing  Cross-road,  is  now 
introducing  to  book- buyers,  have  earned 
appreciation  in  high  c^uarters.  The  Queen 
has  just  purchased  two  volumes:  a  coj^y 
of  the  Imitation  of  Christ,  bound  in  bevelled 
vellum,  and  Italian  Rook  lUustrations,  in 
Indian  red  morocco,  and  tooled  in  floriated 
gold  from  an  old  Italian  design. 

Eaely  in  1898  Messrs.  Hodder  & 
Stoughton  will  luiblish  the  complete  cor- 
respondence between  Burns  and  his  well- 
known  patroness,  Mrs.  Dunlop.  The  book — 
which  is  being  prepared  by  Mr.  William 
Wallace,  editor  of  the  last  edition  of  Robert 
Chambers's  Life  and  Worls  of  Eohert  Burns — 
will  contain  nearly  forty  letters  by  the  poet 
which  have  not  yet  seen  the  light,  and  one 
hundred  letters  by  Mrs.  Dunlop.  The 
volume,  which  is  fully  annotated,  clears  up  a 
number  of  disputed  points  in  connexion 
with  Burns's  life  and  works,  makes  clear 
his  views  on  religion,  and  proves  that  his 
friends  endeavoured  —  a  fact  which  has 
hitherto  been  unsuspected — to  secure  for 
him  a  professorship  in  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity. 


Mr.  Leonaeu  Huxley,  who  is  now  en- 
gaged upon  a  Life  of  his  father,  contributes 
to  the  January  number  of  the  Century  a 
chapter  of  familiar  reminiscences,  "  Scenes 
from  Huxley's  Home  Life."  It  is  accom- 
panied by  a  portrait  of  Prof.  Huxley  and 
his  little  grandson,  from  a  photograph  taken 
,sh(u-tlv  before  tlie  former's  death. 
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REPUTATIONS 
RECONSIDERED. 

GEOEGE  ELIOT.— II. 

TO  arrive  at  the  real  greatness  of  a  -writer 
it  is  necessary  to  begin  by  shearing 
oil  what  is  spurious  or  defective.  In  George 
Eliot's  case  the  process  requires  to  be 
thorough  and  drastic.  There  is,  indeed, 
a  residuum  of  the  most  shining  merit,  but 
to  exhibit  its  full  beauty  a  large  rubbish 
heap  has  to  be  cleared  awaj'. 

Her  initial  error  lay  in  misconceiving  the 
essential  difference  between  the  philosopher 
and  the  novelist,  in  not  recognising  that 
while  it  is  the  function  of  the  former  to 
reason  about  life,  it  is  the  business  of  the 
latter  to  represent  it.  The  philosophising 
is  but  the  crude  preparatory  stage.  No  one 
can  set  the  men  and  women  of  fanc}'  to  play 
out  their  lives  in  work  and  laughter,  in 
love  and  hatred  and  tears,  who  has  not 
mused  long  and  deeply  over  the  springs  of 
human  motive,  the  variation  in  character, 
the  aims  and  ideals  of  humanity.  For  a 
novel  is,  or  should  be,  a  kind  of  micro- 
cosmos  built  up  from  the  fruits  of  experi- 
ence. It  may  be  a  sad  little  world  or  a 
merry  one,  since  either  aspect  belongs  to 
life ;  it  may  have  any  atmosphere  the 
writer  can  produce — if  only  the  reader 
be  compelled  to  breathe  it  for  the  time 
being,  so  that  he  is  carried  out  of  his 
actual  environment  and  lives  among  the 
creatures  of  imagination.  Tliis  end  can 
never  be  attained  unless  the  author  knows 
the  human  heart  and  is  true  to  it..  Genius 
may  and  often  does  take  wing,  carrying  us 
on  strange  journeys,  but  at  the  bottom 
it  will  be  found  that  it  continues  true  to 
some  aspect  of  nature.  Truth  constitutes  the 
difference  between  great  artists  and  those 
who  may  be  called  the  jerry-builders  of 
literatxire,  those  who  produce  showy,  glitter- 
ing novels  as  rapidly  as  a  row  of  viUas  are 
run  up  in  a  London  suburb. 

Now  if  a  mau  must  be  either  a  fool  or  a 
physician  at  forty,  still  more  certain  is  it 
that  he  must  be  either  a  fool  or  a 
philosopher.  He  may  be  so  (as  Tristram 
Sliandy  was  a  logician)  without  knowing 
the  rules  ;  but  that  does  not  alter  the  fact. 
Eenan,  indeed,  used  to  say  that  no  man 
should  write  till  he  is  forty,  and  it  is  worth 
noting  that  all  the  great  novels  were  com- 
posed in  or  after  middle-age,  when  wisdom 
grows  mellow  and  the  memories  of  early 
experience  tender.  No  fault  is  to  be 
found,  then,  with  George  Eliot  for  being 
a  philosoj)her.  "WTiat  the  reader  objects 
to  is  the  continual  and  imseasonable 
obtrusion  of  her  jshilosophy.  A  stage- 
play  would  be  insupportable  if  even  a 
Wilhelm  Meister  were  to  discourse  learn- 
edly over  every  exit  and  entrance,  to 
stop  the  action  while  he  drew  a  moral  or 
adorned  the  tale.  The  novel  reader  dislikes 
this  as  much  as  the  playgoer.  Let  the 
characters  only  act  and  speak  and  he  himself 
wiU  supply  the  comment ;  for  he,  too,  has 
lived  and  loved  and  suffered  in  some  degree  ; 
ho  has  amassed  knowledge  and  experience  of 
his  own  :  sometliing  within  him  tells  what 


is  faithful  and  what  is  unfaithful.     I  might 
further  illustrate  my  meaning  by  an  example 
drawn   from  poetry.      Take  a  lyric  verse ; 
for  instance  : 
' '  To  sleep  I  to  sleep  ! 

Whate'er  thy  joys,  they  vanish  with  the  day 

Whate'er  thy  griefs,  in  sleep  they  fade  away. 

To  sleep  I  to  sleep  ! 

Sleep,  mournful  heart,  and  let  the  past  be 
past ; 

Sleep,  happy  soul,  all  life  must  sleep  at  last. 

To  sleep  !  to  sleep !  " 

There  is  the  experience  of  a  life-time,  the 
philosophy  of  a  sage  behind  these  simple 
lines ;  but  they  themselves  are  philosophy 
blossomed  into  beauty  and  wisdom.  I  think 
George  Eliot  would  have  been  a  greater, 
a  wiser,  and  more  attractive  writer  if  she 
had  given  us  only  her  mind's  blossom  in 
the  speech  and  action  of  her  characters, 
and  allowed  life  as  reflected  in  her  micro - 
cosmos  to  teach  its  own  lessons  and  draw 
its  own  moral. 

Her  not  doing  so  was  partly  due  to 
temperament,  partly  to  living  under  Carlj  le's 
dominion,  and  yielding  her  susceptible 
nature  to  the  influence  of  men  of  pliilosophic 
leanings  such  as  George  Henry  Lewes  and 
Herbert  Spencer.  But  a  weakness  grounded 
on  character  does  not  come  out  in  one  form 
only.  George  Eliot's  style  suffered  from 
the  same  causes.  It  is  often,  and  especially 
in  her  later  books,  pompous  and  conse- 
quential, and  produces  an  impression  of 
straining  and  struggling.  Not  thus  were 
the  gi-eat  masterpieces  of  hction  written — 
Cervantes,  Le  Sage,  Fielding,  and  Scott, 
each,  in  his  own  way,  shows  mastery  and 
ripeness.  Men  and  women  come  at  their 
bidding,  play  their  parts,  and  disappear  ; 
but  the  magician  who  summoned  them 
dwells  aloof  and  detached,  as  one  who  has 
sounded  the  depths  of  life,  and  now,  from 
some  exterior  standjjoint,  directs  his  mimic 
world  with  a  smile  half  of  irony,  half  of 
pity.  So  orderly  is  the  procession,  so 
laughing  and  natural  the  pageant,  that  the 
casual  reader  never  thinks  what  has  gone 
to  the  making  of  it — the  close  and  vigorous 
thought,  the  long  experience,  the  blood  and 
tears.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  afraid  he 
more  often  than  not  belongs  to  the  barber's 
school  of  criticism. 

"  '  He  the  best  player  !  '  cried  Partridge, 
with  a  contemptuous  sneer.  '  Why,  I  could  act 
as  well  as  he  myself  ;  I  am  sure  if  I  had  seen  a 
ghost  I  should  have  looked  iu  the  very  same 
manner,  and  done  just  as  he  did.  And  then,  to 
be  sure,  in  that  same  scene  as  you  called  it, 
between  him  and  his  mother,  when  you  told  me 
he  acted  so  line,  why.  Lord  help  me  !  any 
man — that  is,  any  good  man — that  had  such  a 
mother  would  have  done  exactly  the  same.'  " 

George  Eliot  fared  none  the  worse  in  her 
day  for  her  air  of  self-consequence.  The 
public  is  slow  to  appreciate  the  simplicity  of 
perfect  art.  It  is  more  easily  impressed 
by  the  pompous  and  obscure  and  pre- 
tentious. And  this  is  no  merely  modem 
weakness.  It  has  been  inherent  since  the 
day  when  Naaman,  the  Sp'ian,  said  : 

"Behold,  I  thought,  he  wiU  surely  come  out 
to  me,  and  stand,  and  call  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord  his  God,  and  strike  his  hand  over  the 
place,  and  recover  the  leper.  Are  not  Abana 
aud  Pharpar,  rivers  of  D.imascus,  better  than 
all  the  waters  of  Israel  ?  ' 


How  would  a  fashionable  doctor  of 
to-day  earn  his  living  if  he  did  not  talk 
learnedly  and  shake  his  head  and  administer 
draughts  and  pills  many  a  time  when  he 
knows  the  best  medicine  would  be  something 
to  think  about  and  something  to  do  ?  Well 
does  he  know  the  advantages  of  Abana  and 
Pharpar !  And  so  it  was  rather  than  other- 
wise in  favour  of  her  popularity  that 
George  Eliot  never  attained  that  consummate 
simplicity  of  style  which  is  born  of  ripe 
thought,  and  deep  experience,  and  bears  its 
apportioned  load  of  laughter,  of  passion,  or 
of  memory,  as  lightly  as  the  little  brook 
carries  a  feather  from  the  bird  that  has  been 
bathing  in  it.  But  her  fame  has  now  to  pay 
the  penalty. 

One  cannot  defend  her  style — we  can  only 
explain  it  as  the  result  of  temperament 
and  influence  combined.  Thackeray,  alone 
of  her  contemporaries,  caught  the  accent  of 
the  masters,  and  she  did  not  like  Thackeray  ; 
least  of  all  did  she  like  Hennj  Esmond,  the 
most  admirably  written  of  all  his  novels.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  men  whom  she  did  like 
were  no  doubt  very  excellent  teachers  and 
moralists,  but  their  style  was  not  invented  for 
the  purpose  of  narration.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  any  worse  model  for  that 
purpose  than  Carlyle  or  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer. 
Even  Mr.  Euskin's  flowing  and  stately 
rhetoric  is  ill-adapted  to  the  ends  of  the 
storyteller.  And  she  was  not  like  Tennyson, 
who  could  be  keenly  interested  in  all  forms 
of  research  and  hold  famiHar  converse  with 
the  most  diverse  intellects,  and  yet  maintain 
the  independence  of  his  own  spirit  and  write 
his  own  language.  To  some  extent  this  was 
perhaps  due  to  her  sex.  A  woman  is  more 
apt  than  a  man  to  take  a  cue  from  her 
companions,  and  her  language  gradually 
became  more  technical  as  her  friend  and 
companion  George  Henry  Lewes  passed  from 
novel-writing  and  hellcs  leffres  to  his  Physi- 
ologij  of  Common  Life  and  Histonj  of  Science. 
Yet  she  knew  very  well  what  were  the  true 
objects  of  the  novel.  Her  teaching,  she 
said,  was  eesthetic,  her  way  was  "  to  urge  the 
human  sanctities  through  tragedy — through 
pity  and  terror  as  well  as  admiration  and 
delight."  On  another  occasion  she  declared 
that  her  object  was  to  produce  "gentle 
thoughts  and  tender  remembrances."  It 
scarcely  requires  sajang  that  to  excite  pity 
and  terror,  to  stir  old  memories,  to  appeal 
to  the  sense  of  beauty,  it  is  necessary  to 
employ  a  diction  far  other  than  would  be 
appropriate  for  discussing  the  Nebular 
Hj-pothesis  or  the  facts  of  physiology. 
Nevertheless,  in  picturing  the  life  of  Middle- 
march,  not  only  is  the  style  ruined  with 
pedantic  phrases,  but  there  are  great  patches 
fitter  for  an  Eucyclopsedia  than  a  tale. 

Worse  even  than  that  is  the  deterioration 
in  tone.  The  broad  human  symjiathy  of 
Silas  Marner,  the  wise  and  tender  humour 
of  Adam  Bede,  the  deep  feeling  of  the 
Mill  on  the  Floss,  are  replaced  by  a  hard 
pedagogic  smartness,  and  on  every  page 
the  author  poses  as  if  she  were  the  Sybil  of 
Cumae.  At  no  time  does  George  EUot 
produce  fun  for  fun's  sake,  as  Dickens 
would  on  the  sUghtest  provocation,  and  as 
Shakespeare  many  a  time  did.  Neither  has 
she  a  keen  eye  for  the  oddities  and  whims 
of  human  character ;  but  Middlemarch  suffers 
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more  than  any  of  tlie  rest  from  lack  of  hximour . 
"VMiat  would  the  creator  of  Jonathan  Old- 
buck  or  of  Parson  Adams  or  of  My  Uncle 
Toby  or  of  Don  Quixote  not  have  made  of 
Mr.  Casaubon  ?  And  the  Vincys  and  Brookes 
and  Garths  and  Bulstrodes  required  the  easy 
touch  of  a  Thackeray  rather  than  her  sober 
dead-in-earnest  pomp.  MMlemarch  always 
reminds  me  of  a  very  desolate  landscape 
seen  in  a  bad  light — a  wind  moaning  amid 
bare  tree-tops  and  tossing  the  lake  into 
forbidding  waves.  At  the  best  it  is  a 
wintry  scene,  but  how  much  a  little 
sunshine  improves  it!  The  water  ripples 
and  glitters  and  sparkles,  the  warm  russet 
of  the  dead  beech  leaves  glows  under 
the  soft-black  stoles.  It  is  not  the  scene,  it 
is  only  the  light  that  has  changed.  There 
is  more  sunshine  in  life  than  in  George 
Eliot's  novels. 

Her  own  light  began  to  fail  at  a  very 
early  period.  Her  day  may  be  said  to  have 
lasted  from  1856  to  1863— it  was  twilight 
only  from  then  to  her  death.  "  I  began  it, 
[Romola),  she  says,  "a  young  woman — I 
hni.shed  it  an  old  woman."  Her  subsequent 
work  is  only  that  of  one  who  is  nursing  the 
embers  of  a  slowly  dying  fire.  Felix  Holt, 
witli  its  revolting  ground-j)lan  and  inferior 
execution,  showed  sjnnptoms  of  decay  that 
were  further  developed  in  Middlemarch, 
Deronda,  and  The  Impressions  of  Theoplirastiis 
Such. 

Of  her  poetrj'  it  is  sufficient  to  note  that 
the  student  of  her  jjrose  could  have  divined 
what  it  would  be  like.  "  All  crudity  of  ex- 
pression marks,  I  think,"  she  wrote  to  a 
friend,  "  a  deficiency  in  subtlety  of  thought 
as  well  as  in  breadth  of  moral  and  poetic 
feeling."  This  wise  deliverance  exactly 
d(;fines  her  limitations.  A  rich  style  is  pro- 
duced only  by  a  wide  mental  vision,  a  sense 
not  only  of  immediate  relations,  but  of  those 
that  are  remote ;  carrying  its  message  with 
perfect  lucidity  it  will  still  suggest  even 
more  than  it  directly  conveys.  Such  writing 
is  so  difficult  of  analysis  that  the  critic  has 
got  into  the  way  of  describing  its  quality  by 
tlie  single  word  "charm."  He  means  that 
it  has  a  sub-colour,  an  undercurrent  of 
moaning,  a  suggestion  of  emotion.  Now, 
with  many  of  the  most  admirable  qualities, 
the  style  of  George  Eliot  lacks  this.  To 
take  an  example,  let  the  reader  turn  to  the 
prison  scene  in  Adam  Bcde.  It  is  no  casual 
incident,  but  the  comer-stone  of  the  novel. 
Tlie  whole  story  was  suggested  by  it.  And 
the  description  was  long  premeditated.  Yet 
it  would  be  superfluous  to  show  that  it 
is  a  failure.  The  pathos  has  no  lasting 
effect  ;  it  luis  no  sub-tint,  no  relief.  Life 
itself  is  su  grotesque  a  mixture  of  fun  and 
irony  ;  laughter  and  tears  are  so  much 
intenniiigled  that  an  unmitigated  appeal  to 
sentiment  is  felt  to  be  as  luinatural  as  mere 
buffoonery. 

<  >n  the  other  luind,  George  Eliot  does  not 
seem  to  ha^■e  quite  appreciated  that  pathos 
in  Hetty's  fate  which  appeals  most  strongly 
In  the  modern  mind.  The  girl  is,  as  it  were, 
wliirled  into  a  side  pool,  and  the  great  river 
I'f  life  closes  in  and  flows  onward  with 
nature's  own  disregard  for  the  indi^adual. 
Even  Adam  Bede,  to  whom  she  had  ap- 
peared the  one  object  worth  living  for, 
marries  and  forgets.      And  so  the  poor  little 


ego,  whose  mirror  declared  her  the  fairest  of 
God'5  creatures,  and  whose  beauty  made  her 
mistress  of  the  strongest,  is  relentlessly  cast 
aside.  If  George  Eliot  had  endowed  Hetty 
with  just  a  trifle  more  brains,  what  would 
one  not  have  given  to  get  her  theory  of  the 
universe  after  she  had  been  thrust  out  of  her 
Eden? 

The  same  lack  of  sub-tint  nullifies  George 
Eliot's  descriptions.  As  in  novels  of  older 
date  they  remain  those  of  a  view-hunter 
pure  and  simple.  They  might  bo  all  cut 
out  without  injuring  the  story.  But  a  finer, 
a  more  subtly  and  liighly  developed  art,  is 
not  satisfied  with  this  crude  method.  Lord 
Tennj'son  in  verse,  and  E.  L.  Stevenson 
more  than  anyone  else  in  prose,  showed  that 
without  set  description,  as  much  as  by  the 
use  of  one  imaginative  phrase  or  sentence,  it 
was  possible  so  to  blend  the  feeling  of  a 
scene  and  the  feeling  of  the  actor  that  one 
henceforth  became  inseparable  from  the 
other.  I  shall  have  further  occasion  to  deal 
with  this  promising  field  of  the  future 
novelist ;  it  is  enough  to  note  that  with  all 
her  experience  and  observation  George 
Eliot's  description  is  never  by  any  cJiance 
that  of  a  poetess.  It  is  brought  in ;  it  is 
not  vital  to  the  narrative. 

One  more  addition  must  be  made  to  this 
formidaljle,  and  yet  not  exhaustive,  list  of 
shortcomings  ere  we  arrive  at  virtues  that 
go  far  to  atone  for  them.  In  the  Mill  on  the 
Floss  occurs  the  first  instance  of  that  un- 
soundness of  judgment  that  was  to  be  so 
pronomiced  in  her  subsequent  work.  Five 
out  of  its  seven  books  are  devoted  to  the 
piu'pose  of  producing  an  atmosphere,  and 
the  story  only  begins  at  the  sixth.  But  the 
curious  point  is,  that  the  cream  of  the  work 
is  all  in  this  monstrously  large  introduction, 
and  the  episode  of  the  heroine  who  "  forgot 
herself  in  a  boat  " — that  is  to  say,  the  long 
jiremeditated  story  with  the  subsequent 
drowning — is  not  worthy  of  criticism  as 
literature.  The  error  of  judgment  lay  in 
not  completing  the  catastrophe  in  the  at- 
mosphere so  laboriously  and  successfully 
produced. 

Bea^itifuUy,  too,  as  Maggie  Tidliver's 
rich,  dreamy  temperament  is  presented, 
George  Eliot  has  not  chosen  her  incidents 
very  liappily.  Unless  she  deliberately  in- 
tended to  estrange  syrajaathj',  Maggie's  for- 
getfulness,  for  instant'o,  might  liave  been 
suggested  more  felicitously  than  by  her 
allowing  Tom's  rabbits  to  starve  to  death. 
This  cruelty  of  neglect,  however,  appears 
to  bo  part  of  a  deliberate  schome.  Maggie 
Tulliver's  relatiuns  witli  I'liilip  AV^akem,  lier 
want  of  loyalty  to  Liicj',  and  lier  conduct 
with  Stejihen  Guest,  leave  a  liad  taste  in 
the  mouth,  a  taste  that  should  not  have 
Tioen  there  if  George  Eliot  wished  to  enlist 
our  sympathy.  The  issues  are  confused, 
and  the  difference  betweeii  right  and  wrong 
is  I(jst  sight  of. 

My  chief  reason  for  insisting  on  these 
grave  defects  is  to  obtain  solid  footing 
for  a  great  and  hearty  admiration  of  George 
Eliot's  best  work.  It  has  been  .-^aid  that 
she  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  are,  after  all  is 
said  and  done,  the  greatest  English  novelists 
produced  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  I 
am  not  inclined  to  dispute  it.  No  doubt 
there  are  many  who,  taking  too  seriously 


the  flouting  and  sneering  thrown  at  her 
these  many  years,  will  lift  an  astonished 
eyebrow  at  this  opinion.  Biit  a  candid 
examination  of  her  best  work  wiU  at  least 
make  it  intelligible.  For  our  purpose  it 
will  be  necessary  to  put  aside  the  Scenes 
of  Clerical  Life,  which,  though  always 
jiromising  and  often  powerful,  still  bear 
marks  of  having  been  written  by  a 
beginner,  one  who  has  not  yet  learned 
"  the  tools'  true  play."  The  essaj-s  and 
poems  must  also  be  dismissed  as 
efforts  in  a  direction  where  her  genius 
did  not  He.  Felix  Holt,  Middlemarch, 
Daniel  Deronda,  are  to  be  struck  out  because 
conqiosed  when  her  powers  had  begun  to 
decaj'.  AVlien  that  is  done  her  reputation 
must  rest  on  the  four  novels,  Adam  Bede, 
Silas  Marner,  The  Mill  on  the  Floss,  and 
Romola.  The  last-mentioned  has  the  vigour 
and  sanity  of  her  early  work ;  in  some 
respects  it  is  keener  and  more  powerful ; 
j'et  the  cream  of  what  she  had  to  say  is 
found  in  the  three  first.  George  Eliot's 
creative  art  is  seen  at  its  highest  among  the 
Poysers  at  the  HaU  Farm,  in  the  meetings  of 
the  Tvdlivers,  the  Dodsons,  and  their  clan,  and 
in  her  delineations  of  Silas  Marner,  and  the 
kindly  inquisitive  rustics  among  whom  his 
fate  was  cast.  And  it  is  great,  not  because 
of  striking  and  dramatic  situations — the 
invention  of  situation  is  a  different  and  inferior 
faculty — it  is  great  because  she  displays 
insight  into  the  motives  of  human  action 
and  imaginative  skill  to  body  forth  nt)  mere 
walking  characteristics,  but  full  many-sided 
human  characters  in  their  natural  environ- 
ment. And  in  doing  so  the  artist  forgets 
she  is  a  pliilosopher.  Here  is  no  pose, 
no  pedantry  of  phrase,  no  stilted  and  super- 
cilious smartness,  but  a  free,  happj-,  spon- 
taneous style,  and  a  wide  loving  sympathy. 
It  is  rather  sad  to  reflect  how  time  affected 
her  work.  There  are  two  spirits  visibly 
engaged — one  is  kin  to  the  muse  that 
directed  Jane  Austen's  pen  and  Scott's,  the 
other  is  that  of  an  affected  schoolmistress  : 
the  former  was  dominant  in  those  early  days, 
the  other  lurked  in  the  background  ;  but, 
as  feebleness  and  premature  age  came  upon 
both  mind  and  body,  the  influence  of  her 
chosen  companions  became  too  strong,  and 
the  Bad  Angel  gained  the  mastery.  Had  it 
been  otherwise — but,  then,  it  never  is  other- 
wise I — it  might  have  been  George  Eliot's 
fate  to  pilot  the  way  to  that  as  yet  undis- 
covered country  of  romance  where  richer 
harvests  than  have  yet  been  yielded  await 
the  reaper.  But  this,  and  her  pre-eminence 
among  her  contemporaries,  and  much  else 
yet  remaining  to  be  said,  will  become  more 
apjiarent  from  the  sidelights  cast  from  other 
reputations. 

1'. 


ALPHONSE  DAUDET. 

Greatkh  writers  have  come  and  gone,  but 
ntine  whose  death  brings  to  us  a  more 
per.sonal  sense  of  commotion,  a  feeling  of 
more  absolute  loss,  tlian  Daudet's.  It  is 
something  of  the  ati'ectionate  spell  Dickens 
cast  over  his  generation,  but  its  intensity  of 
intimacy  comes  from  the  radiant  reflection 
of  Southern  charm,  the  effervescent  wit  and 
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humour,  the  constant  revelations  of  a 
delightful  temperament  set  in  perfumed  and 
musical  prose.  Alphonse  Daudet  is  dead, 
and  the  world  is  the  poorer  by  a  source  of 
entertainment  the  less.  His  hooks  were 
never  masterpieces  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
word ;  never  flawless  works  of  wit.  But 
how  lorahle,  how  gay,  how  caustic,  how 
luminous,  how  full  of  the  South  world  of 
ineffaceable  charm !  AVhere  else  may  we 
hope  to  look  for  sucli  delicacy  and  dantiness 
of  pathos,  of  raillery,  of  humour?  So 
j'outhful  and  fresh,  and  sweet  too,  that  it 
is  with  difficulty  we  have  been  able  to 
cfinceive  a  Daudet  worn  bj'  life,  the  soft  and 
brilliant  regard  dulled  by  suffering  and 
travail.  It  is  tlie  Daudet  of  the  Contes  C'/wisis, 
of  the  Lc'Urcx  de  Hon  Moulin,  we  find  it  hard 
to  forget  in  all  the  brilliances  of  his  remark- 
able Proven^'al  beauty,  with  his  Merovingian 
dusky  mane  and  his  exuberance,  as  seizing 
and  unforgettable  as  the  scents  of  Provenc;al 
hillsides. 

No  living  French  writer  has  penetrated 
so  far,  fiUed  so  many  hearts,  brightened  so 
many  liomes,  cast  light  and  air  and  laughter 
into  gloom,  touched  the  source  of  tears,  and 
made  us  all  feel  younger  and  fresher  for  an 
evening  sjjent  in  his  society.  His  big  efforts 
generally  missed  fire,  and  Jack  and  Le  Xnlah 
fall  far  below  their  aim.  His  power  is  in  his 
slighter  efforts,  and  here  his  strength  is 
tlie  esceefling  dehcacy  of  his  touch.  Their 
charm  is  a  surpassing  fragility,  a  jierfume 
almost  evanescent,  so  subtle  and  faint  that 
one  hesitates  to  say  precisely  wherein  is 
hidden  the  sting  of  remembrance.  AAHio  is  to 
analyse  such  grace  as  his '?  such  warmth  that 
sheds  its  beneficent  rays  over  his  most  poig- 
nant and  ruthless  dissection  of  human  vanity 
and  fraility?  his  bitterest  probing  of  the 
sources  of  deception,  disenchantment  and 
suffering  ?  A  great  master  we  cannot  call  liim, 
for  he  was  too  imperfect  an  artisan,  and  not 
only  did  he  sin  by  excess  in  all  moods  and 
views,  and,  as  Flaubert  told  him,  "used  too 
much  paper,"  but  he  continually  sinned 
against  taste,  and  against  judgment  and 
discretion.  He  spared  neither  friend  nor  foe 
wlien  the  sjiirit  seized  him  to  paint  a  living 
l)()rtrait,  sometimes  with  cynical  ferocitj", 
tlie  Duke  of  Morny,  whose  secretary  he  had 
been  ;  sometimes  with  charming  and 
spriglitly  mockery,  as  the  good  citizens  of 
Tarascon.  But  the  enchanter  was  ever 
sure  f)f  readv  pardon,  however  he  sinned. 
He  had  the  art  of  sinning  so  gracefully. 
He  had  the  gift  of  being  dull  with  enthu- 
siasm. He  captivates  in  liis  prosiest  moods, 
and  you  see  him  ever  athwart  his  pages, 
with  his  effulgent  gaze,  liis  winning  smile  and 
his  vivid  gesticulation.  The  tale  of  his  youth 
and  early  struggle  has  been  told  as  only 
Daudet  could  tell  it — first  in  Le  Petit  Chose, 
with  its  melani  holy  sweetness  and  delicious 
irony,  and  afterwards  at  length  in  Trent»  ans 
(le  Paris.  Once  fortune  embraced  him,  his 
success  was  a  stupendous  one.  Two  other 
writers  alone  share  such  popularity  as  his, 
Zola  and  Georges  Ohnet.  But  whUe  Ohnet 
exclusively  belongs  to  the  illiterate  multi- 
tude, Daudet  was  the  beloved  of  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men.  The  implaccable 
and  fastidious  artist  read  him  with  relish. 
Thougli  a  naturalist,  even  the  austere  M. 
Brunetiere   saluted    him    with    the    heavy 


artillery  of  his  praise.  The  politician,  the 
Academician  read  him,  not  always  with  joy 
or  approval,  for  Daudet,  fi'eelance  and 
bohemian,  had  an  exceedingly  bitter  pen  at 
the  service  of  both,  his  own  particular  delight 
lying  in  the  remorseless  exjjosure  of 
humbugs,  the  largest  elements  of  which  for 
him  were  gathered  under  the  dome  of  the 
Institute,  and  within  the  walls  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  woman  of  the 
world  and  the  little  bourgeois,  the  people, 
provincials,  colonials,  foreigners  of  everj' 
land,  read  Daudet,  and  his  name  has  for 
long  been  a  household  word  at  home  and 
abroad.  While  it  is  impossible  to  approve 
of  satire  so  cruelly  venomous  as  that  which 
is  the  essence  of  P Iminovtel,  such  gonial  rail- 
lery as  that  which  roused  the  ire  of  Tarascon, 
or  fetched  bloodthirsty  warriors  up  from  the 
south  to  morose  and  wicked  Paris,  armed 
with  big  sticks  for  the  skiiU  of  their  j)er- 
fidious  compatriot,  fills  the  world  witli  mild 
radiances  and  laughter.  Tliere  is  such  a 
smiling  kindliness  in  it  ;  it  proceeds  so 
blithely.  This  is  in  every  probability  the 
single  portion  of  Daudet's  large  complex 
and  unsatisfactory  work  that  will  pass  into 
the  classics  or  his  land.  To  create  a  t}"pe 
is  to  stand  the  test  of  time.  Tartarin  is  as 
finished  a  type  as  any  literature  possesses. 
The  setting  of  the  tyjie,  too,  is  as  engaging 
as  the  central  figure  itself.  The  sleepy 
little  town  lives  for  ever  a  legend  of  elastic 
prowess  that  needs  but  a  pen-prick  for 
cautious  effacement.  We  see  with  his  clear 
and  joj'ous  vision  a  corner  of  France,  which 
through  him  has  become  a  lasting  memory, 
and  nevermore  can  we  forget  such  pictures 
of  li\ing  colour,  touched  with  the  bold, 
free,  and  vivid  strokes  of  the  born  landscape 
painter,  told  with  the  rhj'thm  of  the  perfect 
musician  ;  the  silent  ponds  of  Provence,  with 
their  rose-hued  flamingoes  ;  the  grand  grey- 
blue  river,  quaint  and  dead  old  towns  ;  a  land 
perfumed  with  rose  and  lavender  and  wild 
woodland  scents,  and  the  thousand  loveli- 
nesses of  shepherd  life,  with  the  sufferings 
of  the  minstrel  and  the  luminous  ferocity  of 
summer  in  the  south.  Here  is  the  Daudet 
who  will  live  when  I'lmmortel,  Le  Nahcd, 
Jaeh,  or  Nuinu  Moiimestan  will  be  forgetten. 

For  his  heavier  books  are  but  impassioned 
studies  of  the  hour ;  evanescent  phrases  of 
modem  Parisian  life,  caught  sometimes 
heavily  and  bitterly  on  the  wing,  and  worked 
deliberately  into  novels.  He  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  believe  in  the  note-book,  and 
hence  the  ponderous  exactitiide  of  his  de- 
scriptions. Provence,  where  he  is  merely 
the  witching  impressionist,  he  offers  us 
with  all  the  convincing  precision  of  broad 
strokes.  When  he  laughs  he  is  sure  to  be 
right,  and  he  has  the  virtue  always  of 
laughing  in  Provence.  Sometimes,  from 
force  of  mocking  tenderness,  he  laughs 
with  the  tears  not  far  from  his  eyehds,  and 
this  is  an  added  charm.  Elsewhere  he  is 
ruthlesisly  documentary,  and  like  Zola,  the 
Goncourts,  and  all  of  their  school,  piles 
detail  upon  detail,  tiU  the  picture  is  covered 
or  lost  in  verbiage.  Of  course,  he  saves 
himself  continually  on  the  point  of  creating 
a  yawn  or  an  impatient  sigh,  by  his  wit, 
his  humour,  his  boundless  pity  for  suffer- 
ing, his  jjoignancy  and  delicious  senti- 
mentality.    The  man  himself  is  always  so 


charming  that  we  cannot  long  remain 
in  the  sulks,  and  are  forced  to  follow  him. 
His  love  of  women  is  so  naive,  so  weak, 
without  any  actual  perversity ;  he  so  clings 
to  them,  and  so  infinitely  prefers  their 
weaknesses  to  those  of  his  own  sex.  What- 
ever his  faults  as  a  man  may  have  been — 
and  he  was  far  from  being  a  saint— he  had 
the  merit  of  adoring  his  wife  and  leaning 
on  her,  like  the  middle-aged  child  he  wa^," 
and  appreciating,  as  few  writers  ever  have 
done,  by  word  spoken  and  written,  his 
home-solitude  peopled  with  kisses.  And 
never  was  man  more  beloved  of  his  friends 
than  he.  Tlie  fame  of  his  winged  word  has 
travelled  far.  As  a  conversationalist  he 
was  more  brilliant  even  than  as  a  writer. 
He  spoke  as  he  wrote,  with  vibrant,  vital 
eloquence,  the  words  hurrying  on  a  luminous 
wave,  captivating  like  light  and  wine ;  full 
of  every  exquisite  qualitj'  of  wit  and 
humour ;  variable,  fiexible,  rainbow-hued ; 
musical  as  wind  and  water.  And  equally 
magical  was  his  sympathy.  "  We  shall  ever 
remember  the  master's  gentleness,"  writes 
the  brothers  Paul  and  Victor  Marpierette, 
"  his  discreet  tenderness,  his  heart  that  was 
open  for  all  who  knocked.  This  invalid  was 
a  curer  of  souls."  This  we  may  well 
believe.  The  essential  note  of  his  work  is 
pity  rather  than  satire.  No  one  has  felt 
the  misery  and  suffering  of  tortured  child- 
hood, of  isolated  youth,  of  poverty,  of 
blight,  of  sickness  and  despair  more  deejily, 
and  it  would  be  impossible  to  convey  the 
great  lesson  of  pain  in  more  poignant  pages 
than  those  in  which  he  has  painted  the 
sufferings  of  Jack  ;  of  Rosalie,  the  betrayed 
wife  ■  of  Numa  Roumestan ;  of  Felicie  and 
the  Nabab  ;  of  the  mother  of  the  Evanyeliste  ; 
of  so  manj'  men  and  women  on  whom  the 
hand  of  Destiny  has  lain  with  such  unjust 
force.  In  his  graver  moods,  a  kindly, 
genial,  and  generous  creature — full  of  faults, 
it  is  true  ;  not  over  discreet  or  wise ;  some- 
times lacking  in  taste  and  in  tact,  but  always 
.sympathetic,  by  reason  of  his  exuberant 
personality  ;  who  has  given  us  man}'  an 
exc[uisite  page,  many  a  delicate  fancy,  many 
a  delicious  hour  in  the  dull,  sad  moments  of 
life  ;  whose  irony,  mournful  and  tender,  has 
often  proved  a  tonic  in  moods  of  lassitude  and 
indifference  ;  whose  inextinguishable  gaiety 
is  ever  a  fountain  of  fairy  force  at  which 
exhausted  spirits  may  refresh  themselves. 
A  vigorous,  a  vital,  and  a  subtle  nature,  the 
best  of  him  was  perhaps  Heed,  not  written. 
In  this  moment  of  mourning,  it  is  not  to  the 
wife  and  the  children  so  intensely  loved  by 
this  intense  nature  that  the  thought  flies, 
but  to  the  forsaken  "  Mere  Jacques,"  the 
big  brother  of  Le  petit  C'liose,  from  whom 
his  "  little  things "  of  so  many  precious 
memories  was  taken  so  suddenly,  without  a 
farewell  look,  without  a  last  ])itter  hand- 
clasp, without  a  last  word  of  endearment  or 
consolation.  Such  a  brotherhood  as  that  of 
the  two  Daudets  was  a  divine  tie,  and  the 
one  that  remains  cannot  ever  say  as  Daudet 
himself  said  of  his  last  moment  with 
Goncourt,  his  brother  of  letters  : 

"  Suddenly  his  hand,  whose  burning  heat 
had  cooled  by  degrees,  was  drawn  hastily  from 
mine,  almost  harshly.  The  last  agony,  it 
appears,  has  these  spasmodic  movements.  For 
me  it  was  like  a  precipitated   departure,   the 
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friend  who  is  pressed  by  time,  and  who 
brusquely  tears  himself  from  your  farewell." 

There  is  a  quality  rare  in  modern  French 
fiction  which  Daudet  can  claim :  a  reverence 
for  and  an  understanding  of  purity.  How 
many  of  the  younger  writers  could  paint  us 
that  delicate  "little  pictiire  of  the  enamoured 
shepherd,  whose  master's  lovely  young 
daughter  shares  his  vigil  beneath  the  stars  : 

"I  felt  something  fresh  and  fine  weigh 
lightly  on  my  shoulders.  It  was  her  head, 
heavy  with  sleep,  that  rested  against  me  with  a 
pretty  crush  of  ribbons,  laces  and  wavy  hair. 
She  remained  thus  without  stirring  until  the 
moment  when  the  stars  of  heaven  began  to 
pale,  effaced  by  moimting  daylight.  And  I 
watched  her  sleeping,  a  little  troubled  in  the 
depths  of  my  being,  but  sacredly  protected  by 
the  clear  night  which  has  ever  filled  me  with 
beautiful  thoughts.  Around  us  the  stars  con- 
tinued their  silent  course,  docile  Hke  a  big  herd 
of  cattle ;  and  for  a  moment  I  imagined  that 
one  of  the  stars,  the  most  beautiful  and 
brilHant,  having  lest  its  way,  had  come  and 
lain  on  my  shoulder  to  sleep." 

So  much  may  we  be  thankful  for  to  the 
Daudet  who  has  thus  enriched  us  with 
many  a  beautiful  thought,  beautifully  ex- 
pressed, that  came  to  him,  like  the  shep- 
herd's stars,  in  the  soft  night  hours  of  his 
wondrous  Provence. 

H.  L. 


THE    CENTENAEY    OF    THE    BIRTH 
OF  HEESTE. 


n. — Heine  :  The  Singer. 

Both  as  a  poet  and  as  a  man  Heine's  nature 
was  dual ;  in  his  work  as  in  his  life  we  can 
hear  the  clash  of  opposing  forces.  He  in- 
spired the  muse  of  the  romantic  school, 
growing  rigid  in  the  trammels  of  her 
own  conventionality,  with  a  new  and 
magic  life ;  yet  standing  as  he  did  in  the 
fierce  dawn  of  realism,  which  flooded  a  new 
light  over  a  world  of  things  as  they  are,  he 
withered  lier  beautiful  shadowy  realms 
witli  his  mockery.  The  subjectivity  of 
every  line  of  verse  he  ever  wrote  was 
revolutionary.  No  poet  had  before 
liim  struck  the  chords  of  natural  egotism 
with  so  sure  a  hand.  In  his  songs 
poetry  welled  up,  against  all  the  canons 
of  romanticism,  from  the  parched  soil 
of  actual  life,  and  drew  its  inspiration  from 
the  moving  present,  not  from  the  misty  past. 
Yethis  methods  are  .still  those  of  romanticism. 
lie  still  sees  nature — though  his  wonderful 
pictures  of  the  North  Sea  seem  to  give  this 
assertion  the  lle^through  the  coloured 
glasses  of  the  romantic  school.  His 
glimpses  of  the  Orient,  for  example,  are 
romantic  ;  his  is  the  legendary  Orient  of 
the  Crusades,  not  the  Orient  which  Goethe 
had  discovered  for  the  West.  In  the  whole 
succession  of  his  poems  we  find  the  well-worn 
symbols  of  romanticism,  the  conventional 
tinsel  of  a  love  song,  the  lily  fingers,  the 
rosy  cheek,  the  bleeding  heart  andTiindred 
poetic  properties,  which   date  back  to  the 


troubadours,  Heine  himself,  later  in  life, 
acknowledged  his  dependence  on  the  time- 
honoTired  romantic  conventions  ;  for  in  the 
introduction  of  a  French  translation  of  his 
Book  of  Songs  he  writes  of  "a  far  too  big  a 
dose  of  the  roses,  nightingale,  and  moon- 
beams fricassee." 

Although  his  Book  of  Songs  made  liim 
the  patron  saint  of  the  new  realistic 
school  of  "  young  Germany,"  one  of 
his  latest  works,  Afta  Troll,  was  directed 
against  "these  cockchafers  of  the  spring- 
time of  nations."  In  its  attack  on 
poetry  with  a  purpose,  in  its  appeal  for 
the  liberation  of  song  from  the  fetters  of 
actuality,  in  its  scorn  for  the  lyric  politician, 
Afta  Troll  is  a  sounding  echo  of  romantic- 
ism. So  again,  in  his  bitter  attack  on  "the 
Swahian  poets,"  Heine  turned  and  rent  a 
school  he  himself  had  called  into  being.  In 
many  of  his  poem.?,  it  is  true,  this  antagonism 
between  the  romantic  and  the  real  is  con- 
scious, almost  coquettish,  as  when  the  poet 
gibes  at  his  own  lovelorn  anguish  with  bitter 
mockery.  But  it  is  none  the  less  genuine. 
According  to  a  very  straightforward  and 
simple  method  of  criticism,  which  obtains 
more  especially  in  Germany  :  Heine  feared 
the  pain  of  his  own  heart ;  therefore  he 
had  no  real  feeling ;  therefore  his  pain  was 
a  deceit ;  therefore  all  his  poetry  is  artificial. 
This  process  of  reasoning  is  all  very  well,  but 
for  the  fact  that  it  takes  no  account  of  the 
artistic  imaginative  temperament.  Heine 
possessed  it,  and  by  calling  to  his  mind  the 
memories  of  spent  passion  and  scarred  sorrow, 
his  genius  enabled  him  to  strike  a  note  which 
goes  straight  to  the  heart.  For  all  his  con- 
ventional apjiaratus,  therefore,  Heine  as 
the  singer  of  the  bitter  sweet  of  love  can, 
whether  he  himseK  felt  deeply  or  not, 
awake  memories  in  every  one  of  his  readers. 
The  common  happenings  of  everyday  life 
gain  a  new  significance.  The  genius  of  the 
poet  lights  up  a  world  to  the  beauty  of 
which  we  are  strangers  and  with  which  we 
are  yet  strangely  familiar. 

What  is  perhaps  most  remarkable  in  the 
l3'rics  of  the  Book  of  Songs,  apart  from 
their  exquisite  melodiousness,  is  the  sim- 
plicity and  spontaneousness  of  their  lan- 
guage— the  language  of  the  true  Folk 
song,  which  has  to-day  led  hundreds 
of  peasants  to  sing  the  "Lorelei"  who 
have,  perhaps,  never  heard  the  name 
of  Heine.  Analysing  the  material  of 
this  wonderful  song  crlticany,  it  is 
threadbare  enough.  We  have  the  beau- 
teous maiden  combing  her  convention- 
ally golden  hair  with  the  inevitably  golden 
comb,  while  the  love-lorn  youth  drifts  to 
destruction  on  the  rocks  at  her  feet.  The 
story  is  as  old  as  that  of  the  S,>Tens.  Yet 
these  dry  bones,  revived  by  the  breath 
of  Heine's  genius,  are  clothed  in  the  romantic 
spirit  of  the  Rhine.  It  is  also,  as  are  most 
of  the  best  of  Heine's  verses,  not  to  be 
translated  from  its  mother  tongue.  Trans- 
planted from  its  native  atmosphere  it 
becomes  wooden.  Take,  for  example,  the 
wonderful  picture  of  the  Rhine  in  the 
gloaming  with  which  the  poem  ojaens. 
Sir  Theodore  Martin,  whose  versions  I  have 
elected  to  follow — chiefly  because  he  keeps 
most  closely,  at  whatever  cost,  to  the 
original,  though  often  enough  he  plays  the 


cat  and  banjo  with  Heine's  most  tuneful 
metres — renders  it  after  this  fashion  : 

"  I  cannot  toll  what's  coming  o'er  me 
That  makes  me  so  eerie  and  low. 
An  old  world  legend  before  me 
Keeps  rising,  and  will  not  go." 

It  sounds  like  a  description  of  the  pre- 
monitory sj-mptoms  of  sea-sickness.  Another 
translator,  in  a  desperate  endeavour  to  cling 
to  the  original,  outrages  his  own  mother- 
tongue  : 

' '  The  air  is  fresh  and  it  darlcles, 

And  smoothly  flows  the  Rhine ; 
The  peak  of  the  mountain  sparkles 
In  the  fading  sunset  shine." 

Happiest  of  the  many  attempts  is,  perhaps, 
that  of  Mr.  Macmillan,  who  has  chosen  a 
soft  kailyard  dialect,  which  seems  to  suit 
the  requirements  of  the  folk-song  : 

"  From  the  cool  the  gloamin'  drops  dimmer, 
And  the  Rhine  slips  softly  by  ; 
The  tops  o'  the  mountains  shimmer 
I'  the  lowe  of  the  sunset  sky." 

Often  in  the  rich  mines  of  the  Book  of 
Songs  we  find  rare  gems  of  exquisite 
tenderness  and  purity  and  depth  of  feeling. 
In  the  .sonnet  dedicated  to  his  mother  Heine 
tells  how  he  wandered  far  in  the  c^uest  of 
love,  and  found  only  contempt  or  hate  : 

"  And  ever  searched  I  after  love  ;  yes,  ever 
Searched  after  love,  and  love  discovered  never, 
And    so    I    homeward   went   with   troubled 

thought. 
But  thou  wast  there  to  welcome  me  again, 
And,  ah,  what  in  thy  dear  eyes  floated  then. 
That    was    the    sweet  love    I   so   long  had 

sought." 

Or  again  : 

"  Thou  art  even  as  a  flower  is, 
So  gentle  and  pure  and  fair, 
I  gaze  on  thee  and  sadness 
Comes  over  my  heart  imaware. 

I  feel  as  though  I  should  lay,  sweet, 
My  hands  on  thy  head  with  a  prayer, 

That  God  may  keep  thee,  alway,  sweet. 
So  gentle  and  pure  and  fair." 

Side  by  side  with  this  worship  of  the  good 
and  the  beautiful  we  find  verses  of  cynical 
coarseness  and  brutal  directness.  Very 
characteristic  of  many  of  Heine's  poems  is 
the  abrupt  transition  from  the  dreams  of 
a  fantastic  imagination  to  the  incongruity 
of  reality.  In  the  "  North  Sea "  there 
is  a  striking  example.  The  poet  Is  lying 
icUy  on  board  his  boat  gazing  dreamily  into 
the  water.  Through  the  depths  he  sees  at 
length  the  mirage  of  a  sunken  town.  The 
vision  grows  clearer.  Grave  men,  wltli 
black  mantles  and  long  swords,  cross  tlie 
crowded  market-place  to  sculptured  town 
hall.  Under  the  dipt  j'ew  trees  are  silk- 
robed  girls  and  smiling  gallants.  The 
scene  reopens  the  old  wound  in  the  poet's 
heart.  In  the  old  high-gabled  house  his 
mistress  sits.     He  cries  : 

' '  I  have  found  thee  again  and  see  again 
Thy  sweet  face, 
The  bright,  faithful  eyes, 
That  dear  smile, 

And  never  again  shall  I  forsake  thee  ; 
And  I  am  coming  down  to  thee. 
And  with  arms  outstretched 
I  plunge  down  to  thy  heart." 
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At  this  point  the  poet  swiftly  abandons  his 
earnest  mood ;  adding,  with  a  laugh  : 

"  But  just  in  tlie  nick  of  time 
Tlie  skipper  grabbed  my  foot 
And  dragged  me  from  the  taffrail, 
And  cried,  laughing  half  angrily, 
'  Doctor,  what  the  devil's  the  matter  ?  '  " 

Almost  magic  in  its  simplicity  and  directness 
is  Heine's  gift  of  describing  the  spirit  of  a 
scene  by  a  iew  vague  outlines.  The  beauties 
of  nature  are  not  only  hinted  but  the  signi- 
ficance of  every  scene  is  brought  home. 
Consider  that  exquisite  love- song  : 

"  Oh,  I  would  bear  thee,  my  love,  my  bride. 

Afar  on  the  wings  of  song, 
To  a  fairy  spot  on  the  Ganges'  side  : 

I  have  known  and  loved  it  long. 
'Tis  a  garden  aflame  with  blossoms  rare 

That  sleeping  in  moonlight  hes, 
The  lotus  flowers  are  awaiting  thee  there, 

A  sister  they  dearly  prize. 
There  the  violets  twine  and  soft  vows  repeat 

And  gaze  on  the  stars  above. 
The  roses  exhale  in  whispers  sweet 

Old  legeads  of  souls  that  love." 

But,  as  I  have  said,  to  attemjot  to  translate 
Heine,  as  with  Horace,  usually  spells  failure. 
More  especially  is  this  the  case  when  the 
poet  sums  up  his  whole  philosophy  of  love 
in  a  few  couplets  of  almost  epigrammatic 
directness  and  terseness.  Happj',  however, 
for  its  daintiness  is  one  of  (I  think)  Miss 
Krooker's  translations : 

' '  The  Butterfly  is  in  love  with  the  Rose, 

And  hovers  around  her  alway  ; 
But  a  golden  Sunbeam  loves  him  again. 

And  flutters  around  him  all  day. 
But  tell  me  with  whom  the  Rose  is  in  love  ? 

That  would  I  know  soonest  by  far. 
Or  is  it  the  singing  Nightingale  ? 

Or  is  it  the  Evening  Star  ? 
I  know  not  with  whom  the  Rose  is  in  love, 

But  I  love  you  all  as  you  are — 
The  Butterfly,  Sunbeam,  and  Nightingale, 

The  Rose  and  the  Evening  Star." 

Sir  Theodore  does  one  of  the  most  famous 
of  Heine's  lyrics  into  English  in  this  wise  : 

"  A  young  man  loves  a  maiden ; 
For  somebody  else  she  sighs ; 
That  somebody  else  loves  another, 
And  marries  his  winsome  prize. 

The  maiden  in  mere  vexation. 
Because  of  the  loss  she  had  had. 

Weds  the  first  kind  soul  that  offers. 
And  makes  the  young  man  mad. 

'Tis  an  old,  a  very  old,  story, 

But  still  it  is  always  new. 
And  when  and  wherever  it  happens, 
A  heart  is  broken  in  two." 
And,  again  : 

"  People  have  teased  and  vexed  me. 
Worried  me  early  and  late  : 
Some  with  the  love  they  bore  me, 
Other  some  with  their  hate. 

They  drugged  my  glass  with  poison. 
They  poisoned  the  bread  I  ate  : 

Some  with  the  love  they  bore  me. 
Other  some  with  their  hate." 

This  shall  be  the  last  quotation  from  the 
lyrics  of  Heine,  from  this  poetry  of  such 
rare  beauty  and  of  such  startling  contrasts. 
Ayhat  he  himself  said  of  the  heart  of  one  of 
his  heroines  seems  to  me  to  apply  to  his 
own  poetry.  "There  are  hearts  in  which 
jest  and  earnestness,  wickedness  and  good- 


ness, heat  and  cold  are  so  strangel}' 
mingled  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  judge 
them.  .  .  .  Sometimes  her  heart  was  a 
frozen  island  of  ice,  from  the  glassy  floor 
of  which  rose  the  most  passionate  glowing 
palm  woods ;  sometimes,  again,  it  was  a 
glowing  volcano  of  enthusiasm  which  is 
suddenly  overwhelmed  by  an  avalanche  of 
snow."  No;  it  is  not  easy  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  such  hearts,  still  less  on  such 
poetry  !  You  cannot  ticket  and  catalogue  it 
according  to  the  rules  of  literary  entomology. 
It  is  still  too  full  of  life.  Least  of  all  can 
you  "do  it  into  English  verse." 

0.  w. 


WHAT   THE    PEOPLE    EEAD. 

VII. — A  Eailwat  Porter. 

"Epsom  train  ! "  I  gasped,  as  I  plunged  from 
the  District  station  at  Wimbledon  into  its 
neighbour  of  the  South  Western.  "  Have 
I  time  to  get  a  ticket?  "  He  was  standing 
on  guard  at  the  doorwaj'  which  led  to  the 
platform,  and  as  he  swung  round  at  my 
voice  he  showed  a  genial  face,  and  brought 
down  his  wooden  leg  with  a  crack  on  the 
asj)halte. 

"  Plenty  of  time,  Sir,"  he  said  pleasantly  ; 
"  close  on  a  hower.     Next  train  6.52." 

"  But  what  about  the  5.48  ?  "  I  asked. 

He  nodded  towards  a  red  light  which  was 
rapidly  growing  dimmer  in  the  distance. 

"  That's  the  5.48,"  he  said. 

I  was  annoyed.  But  I  only  remarked 
that  it  seemed  inconvenient  for  the  5.48  out 
of  Wimbledon  to  start  before  the  5.45  into 
Wimbledon  had  arrived.  And  he  only 
raised  his  eyebrows  and  wagged  his  head, 
as  though  such  a  mischance  were — in  the 
language  of  the  company's  by-laws — the  Act 
of  God. 

I  walked  once  ujj  the  platform,  and  once 
down  again,  to  recover  my  temper.  And  then 
I  found  him  explaining  to  two  ladies  and  one 
old  gentleman  the  quickest  route  to  Leather- 
head,  to  Pinner,  and  to  Latimer-road,  and 
each  inquiry  was  greeted  by  the  same  genial 
countenance  and  the  same  crack  of  the 
wooden  leg  upon  the  asphalte. 

"I  should  think,"  I  said,  when  the  others 
had  been  pointed  to  their  destinations,  "that 
you  have  no  leisure  to  read  anything  but 
the  railway  time-tables." 

He  leaned  back  against  the  doorpost  and 
laughed,  sticking  out  his  wooden  leg. 

"Ah,  that's  all  in  the  day's  work.  Sir," 
he  said.  "  The  comp'ny's  treated  me  well 
enough  since  I  lost  my  leg,  fifteen  years  ago  ; 
and  look  here — if  you  was  to  ask  me  any 
train  that  came  through  here,  Sundays  or 
weekdays,  I'd  teU  you — without  thinking." 

He  had  become  very  grave,  and  his  finger 
was  laid  upon  the  lappel  of  my  coat. 

A  murmur,  a  rattle,  a  roar ;  and  a  red  tail- 
light  receded  with  a  dimmuendo  of  sound. 

"That  train's  going  to  Haslemere,"  he 
said. 

"  You  know  Haslemere  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  know  the  whole  line." 

"  Haslemere  has  become  quite  a  literary 
colony." 

"  Ah,"  he  said. 

"  Prof.  Tyndall  lived  there,  I  believe." 


"Prof.  Tyndall — yes,  he  was  a  infidel, 
wasn't  he?  " 

"  And  Mr.  Grant  Allen  has  a  house  there 
— you  know  Grant  Allen  by  name  ?  " 
He  wrinkled  his  brows. 
"I  daresay  I  know  the  gentleman  well 
enough.  There's  lots  of  gentlemen  stop  and 
talk — same  as  you — and  ask  me  how  I  lost 
my  leg,  and  so  on — but,  bless  you,  they 
don't  teU  me  their  names,  and  it  ain't  my 
place  to  ask." 

' '  Ah,  I  thought  you  might  have  seen  his 
name  on  the  bookstall  there.  He  writes 
books,  you  know." 

"No,  I  don't  remember  the  gentleman's 
name,"  he  said. 

"  I  supjiose  you  have  the  free  run  of  the 
bookstall?"  I  said. 

"  Oh,  I  go  and  have  a  look  round  now  and 
then,"  he  said,  waving  his  arm.  "  There's 
always  something  fresh  to  look  at.  Beats  me 
how  they  think  of  aU  the  things  they  do. 
There's  Punch  now,  and  Pick-me-Up,  and 
Answers,  and  Sketch  ;  for  pictures,  now,  you 
don't  want  nothing  better  than  that." 

"  Well,  what  is  your  favourite  reading  ?  " 
"  My  favourite  reading  ?  Well,  I'm  not 
what  you  might  call  a  great  reader.  Beats 
me  how  people  find  time  for  reading  all 
they  do.  Seems  to  me  if  you  go  and  look  at 
aU  them  books  on  that  bookstall,  you'll 
wonder  how  anyone  could  find  time  to  read 
'em  all.  Now  I'll  just  tell  you ;  it's  like  this 
with  me  :  I've  got  to  stand  here  day  in  and 
day  out,  and  teU.  people  how  the  trains 
run — '  he  had  been  telling  them  at  intervals 
while  he  talked  with  me ' — and  that's  as 
much  as  one  poor  'ed  can  carry.  Now  and 
then,  I  grant  you,  I  go  and  look  at  the 
books — Like  the  Graphic  and  Tit-Bits.  And 
then  I  sees  '  Horrible  Murder '  on  one  biU, 
and  '  Awful  Tragedy  '  on  another.  And  it's 
just  the  same  thing.  So  I  tell  you  what  I 
do.  Last  thing  before  the  bookstall  shuts 
that  boy  there  brings  me  a  Evening  News." 
"  And  you  read  that?" 
"I  don't  read  nothing  here,"  he  said,  em- 
phasising the  locality  with  a  tap  of  his 
wooden  leg — "  it's  only  looking.  But  I  go 
home — I  live  just  over  there  " — he  jerked  his 
jolly  face  over  his  shoulder — "and  after  I've 
fed  the  fowls,  and  had  a  wash,  and  a  bit  of 
8Uj)per,  I  just  sits  down  and  reads  the  paper. 
It  mayn't  be  more  than  ten  minutes  or  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  because  I'm  generally 
a  bit  sleepy.  But  I've  got  to  know  what's 
going  on.  And  " — again  he  jslaced  a  fore- 
finger on  the  lapjjel  of  my  coat — "  I've  got 
a  son  that  plays  in  the  Woolwich  Arsenal." 
He  stumped  forward  a  few  paces  and  looked 
up  at  the  clock. 

"  Epsom,  6.52,  is  your  train.  Sir,  isn't  it  ? 
You've  just  ten  minutes." 

C.  E. 


NEW    BOOKS    EEOEIVED. 

With  Christmas  at  our  doors  the  publish- 
ing season  has  slackened;  and  we  do  not 
select  any  books  for  special  comment. 

THEOLOGICAL    AND    BIBLICAL. 
The    Parallel    Histoby    of    the    Jewish     Moitabcht, 

Pbinted  in  the  Text  of  the  Retises  Veksion,  1885. 

C.  J.  Clay  &  Sons.    2s. 
The  Ahqlican  Revival.    By  J.  H.  Overtoil,  D.D.    Blackie 

&  Sou,    2s.  6d. 
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Bbighi  THorGHTs  Text  Book.    Digby,  Long  &  Co. 
Abeaham    and    His    Age.    By    George  Henry   Tomkins. 

Eyre  &  Spottiswoode. 
The  Pkotestant  Faiih  ;   oe,  SAi.vATioif   by  Beliee.      By 

Dwight    Hinckley    Olmstead.      Third    edition.    G.    P. 

Putnam's  Sons.    33.  6d. 
The  Expositoe.    Edited  by  the  Rev  W.  Bobertson  Nicoil. 

FirthSeri  s:  Vol.  VI.     Hodder  &  Stoughton.    7s.  Od. 
The  Ideal  Life,  and  othbb   Unppblishbd    Addbesses. 

By  Henry  Drummond.    Hodder  &  Stoughton.    6s. 
The  Bible:  Eveeslet  Edition.     Edited  by  J.  W.  Mackail. 

Macmillau  &  Co.     Vol.  IV.    Ss. 
The  Catholic  Dieectoey,  1808.    Burns  &  Oates.     Is.  6d. 

HISTORY  AND   BIOGRAPHY. 

The   Sioet    of    Canata.     By  H  >ward    Angus    Kennedy. 

Horace  Marshall  &  Son. 
Hbxet    Whitehead:     1S25-I806.      By   the    Rev.     H.     D. 

Rawnsley.    .'ames  MacLebose  &  Sons. 
The    Oxfoed    Makcals    of  Evglish    Histoky:    No.  IV., 

Englind  and  the  Rbfoemation.  By  G.W.  Powers,  M.A. 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Hisiobical  Society.    Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co. 
The  Cid  Campeador,  and  the  "Waning  of  the  Cbescent 

IN  THE  West.    By  H.  Butler  Clarke.    G.  P.  Patnam's 

Sons,    5s. 
Ambeoise  Pab£   and  His   Times,  1510 1590.    By  Stephen 

Paget,    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    10s.  6d. 
Life  op  Sie  John   Hawley  Glovbe.    By  Lady   Glover. 

Smith,  Elder  &  Co.    Us. 

POETRY,    ESSAYS,    CRITICISM. 
The  Innee  Light,  and  Othee  Poems.    By  Ellen  H.  Ebbs. 

Digby,  Long  &  Co. 
The    Habitant,    and    othee    French    Canadian    Poems. 

G,  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    68. 
Washington:    a    National   Epic    in    Six    Cantos.     By 

Edward  Johnson  Runk.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
Guesses  at  Tbdth.    By  Two  Brothers.    Eversley  edition. 

MacmiUan  i  Co.    5s. 

NEW    EDITIONS    OP    FICTION. 
VirroEiA.    By  George  Meredith.    Revis'^d  edition.    Archi- 
bald Constable  &  Co.    tjs. 

ART. 
The  Venetian  Painters  of  the  Renaissance.     By  Bern- 
hard  BerenEon.    Third  edition.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
2l8.  net. 

SCIENCE    AND    PHILOSOPHY. 
Social  and    Ethical   Inteepeetations    in  Mbntal    De- 
velopment.   By  James  Mark  Baldwin.    MacmiUan  & 
Co. 

TRAVEL    AND    TOPOGRAPHY. 
FaoM  THB  Tbopics  to  the  North   Sba.     By  Fanny  A. 

Barkly.    The  Roxburghe  Press.    Ss.  6d. 
Pictijbe3<jue  Dublin,  Old  and  New.     By  FraLces  Gerard. 
Hutchinson  &  Co.     128. 

EDUCATIONAL. 
Solutions  of  the  Exebcises   in    Taylor's  Euclid.    By 

W.  W.Taylor,  M.A.    Cambridge  University  Press.    6s. 
Tn«  Reign  of  Quren  Anne.     By  Margaret  A.  Rolleston. 

George  Philip  Jt  Son. 
Tns  Warwick  SHiKhspBAUE:   thb  Mbechant  op  Venice. 

Edited  by  H.  L.  Withers.    Blackie  &  Son.    la.  Gl. 
The  Joubnal  of  Education:    a   Monthly  Rbcoiid   axd 

Review,  1897.     William  Rice 
Athbn^um  Pkbss  Sebibs:  BoERE-fl  Speech  on  Concilia. 

TioN  with  Asiekica.     Edited  by  Hammond  Lamont. 

Ginu  k  Co.  (Now  York).    Zs.  Gd. 

JUVENILE    BOOKS. 
The  Monkey  that  would  not  Kill:  Stobibs  by  Henry 
Deuumond.      lloddor   &   Stoughton.      28.    Gd.      The 
Ckuirshank  Fairy-Boor.    G.  P.  Patnam's  Sons. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
On  the  Outside  Edge  :  Being  Divbebions  in  the  History 
OF  Skating.  By  G.  Herbert  Fowler.  Horace  Cox. 
Th«  SroEY  OK  the  Pottbb.  By  Charles  F.  Burns. 
George  Newnes,  Ltd.  Don's  Pbbragr  :  1898.  Sampson 
Low.  108.  Gd.  Thr  Qhbst  of  Happiness.  By  Philip 
Gilbert  Hamerton.  Seeley  A  Co.  Os.  A  Crotiab 
CoMposBR:  Notes  Toward  Tin  Study  of  Joseph 
JUydn.  By  W.  U.  Hadow,  M.A  Seeloy  A  Co. 
Zs.  Od.  A  Pilgrim's  Sceip:  Extricts  for  Daily 
Ubb.  From  the  Writings  of  Rev.  J.  W.  Neale.  Ellis  & 
Keono.  »r  M.  Norse  Tales  and  Sketchrs.  By 
Alexan.lor  L.  KielUnd.  Cheap  edition.  Elliot  Stock. 
Notes  on  CARPENrBv  and  Joinery.  By  Thomas  Jay 
Evans.    Vol.  I.    Chapman  &  Uall. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR.    NUTT   AND   THE    "  AUTHOR." 

Sir, — As  a  general  rule,  the  editor  of  a  paper 
prefers  his  own  columns  for  any  reply  to 
charges  brought  against  his  paper.  The  present 
cas^,  however,  seems  to  invite  a  departure  from 
that  rale. 

It  is  now  some  four  or  five  years  since  I 
received  a  visit  from  Mr.  Nutt,  and  discussed 
with  him  many  points  connected  with  the 
administration  of  literary  property.  I  found 
him,  at  the  time,  quite  open  to  reason,  an  I,  as 
I  believed,  ready  to  recognise  the  fact  that  the 
Authors'  Society  has  for  its  first  and  most 
impoitant  duty  the  discovery  and  the  publica- 
tion of  all  the  facts  connected  with  this  ad- 
ministration. He  seemed  to  me  ready  t)  aid 
in  this  work,  not  to  resent  it,  and  to  recognise 
its  importance  to  those  who  create  and  own 
literary  jjroperty.  The  favourable  impression 
thus  left  upon,  me,  therefore,  made  it  the  more 
amazing  to  read  in  your  columns  the  letter  of 
last  week  signed  by  the  name  of  Alfred  Nutt. 
It  is  the  kind  of  letter  to  which  we  are  quite 
accustomed,  but  I  did  not  expect,  I  confess,  to 
see  it  signed  by  Mr.  Nutt.  And  I  deeply 
regret  that  he  should  have  stooped  to  make 
such  an  attack  in  such  language. 

Leaving  his  abuse  aside — rne  need  not  stoop 
with  him— I  ask  your  permission  to  state  the 
facts  of  the  case. 

Let  me  first  assure  your  readers,  most 
seriously,  that  the  figures  published  from  time 
to  time  by  the  Authors'  Society  are  not  inven- 
tions. Tlif-y  are  figures  actually  found  in 
printers'  estimates  and  printers'  bills,  and  in 
publishers'  accounts. 

Some  time  ago  one  of  the  discontented 
gentry  who  are  always  trying  to  attack  these 
figures  adopted  the  ingenious  method  of  adding 
two  sheets  to  the  number  given  in  the  Society's 
figures.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  prove  them 
qtiite  wrong — even  ridiculously  wrong.  Another 
person  adopted  the  method  of  publishing 
figures  of  h'S  own  —  which  his  own  firm 
contradicted  the  next  day  by  a  confidential 
circular  sent  to  the  trade.  Mr.  Nutt  has 
adopted  a  method  somewhat  analogous. 
He  enlarges  the  average  book.  Thus  he 
lays  it  down  as  a  rule  that  the  average 
six-shilling  novel  consists  of  .'iSS  pag^s  "  at 
least  ' — note  carefully  the  words  "  at  least " — 
i.e.,  S-ij  sheets  of  16  pages  each.  If  this  is  the 
"  least  "  number  of  sheets  or  pages  possible,  the 
average  book  must  be  at  least  450  pages,  while  a 
long  novel  would  perhaps  run  into  GOO  pages. 
This  assumption  is  one  which  few  of  your 
readers  are  likely  to  question  or  to  understand. 
That  it  shoidd  have  been  advanced  is  amazing 
from  one  point  of  view;  intelligible  from 
another.  It  makes  the  figures  which  follow 
possible,  and  it  clearly  proves  our  figures  to  be 
quite  wrong. 

Let  us,  therefore,  examine  into  this  assump- 
tion. We  want  to  find  the  length  of  an  average 
six-shilling  novel.  I  take  down  a  few  from 
my  shelves  : — Rudyard  Kipling,  The  Light  that 
Failed,  15 J  sheets  (248  pp.);  Becke,  A  First 
Fleet  Famihj,  17  sheets  (271  pp.)  ;  Jacob's 
Many  Garrjoes,  15A  sheets  (247  pp.)  ;  Barrie, 
A  Windoto  ill  Thrums,  13.V  sheets  (217  pp.); 
Anthony  Hope,  Prisoner  of  Zewlii,  19.V  sheets 
(310  pp.)  Where,  now,  is  Mr.  Null's  "at 
least'  y  Where  are  bis  '24.1  sheets  and  38S 
pages  "  at  least  "  ?  Here  are  five  most  popular 
works  -  calculate  the  average  length  for  your- 
self— I  will  give  no  more  instances.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  six-shilling  novel  is  becoming 
shorter  and  not  longer,  and  as  an  average 
Volume  we  assume  that  17  sheets  is  fairly 
rBpreseutative.     Even  if  we  took  18  sheets  or 


19    sheets    the    result     would    be    very    little 
different.     But  to  take  a  book  of  24J  sheets  as 
an  average  length,  not  to  speak  of  a  minimum 
length,  is  perfectly  monstrous. 

Our  average,  however,  is  not  taken  from  these 
five    books   just    quoted;    it  is   the   result    of 
comparison     and     experience.      The    Society's 
secretary  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  such 
a  number  of  sheets— viz.,  17  — fairly  represents 
the  average  six-shilling  novel  in  length.      In 
cases  where  it  is  longer  it  is  generally  found 
that  the  type  is  larger,  so  that  there  must  be  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  the  cost  of  composi- 
tion.     Thus   the    Prisoner   of    Zenda   has    19^ 
shetts  with  51,000  words;  Many  Caryies  takes 
only  lai  sheets  with  86,000  words.     But  I  do 
not  suppose  there  was  much  difference  in  the 
cost  of  production  of  either  work. 

Now  for  our  figures.     They  are  "publishers' 
figures  " — i.e.,  a  writer  with  a  single  book  would 
probably  have  to  pay  more.     We  assume,  then, 
a  book  of  17  sheets,  or  272  pages,  the  type  to 
be  small  pica,  the  number  of  words  in  a  page 
to  be  282.     We  have,   for  the  whole  edition  of 
1,500  copies  : 

£     B.     d. 
Composition   at  £1   7s.  6d. 

per  sheet  ...         ...         ...     23     7     6 

Printing  at  17s.  6d.  per  sheet  14  17  6 
Paper  at  £1  7s.  per  sheet...  22  19  0 
Binding  at  4d.  per  vol.     ...     25     0     0 


86  4  0 
Since  these  figures  were  collected  paper  has 
gone  down,  so  that  we  may  reduce  the  charge 
on  paper  very  materially.  Let  the  total  stand, 
however,  so  as  to  include  corrections.  The 
charge  for  binding  is  that  commonly  made  by 
the  binder  when  the  publisher  can  order  a  large 
quantity  of  cloth  at  once.  In  the  Author, 
however,  the  cost  of  production  was  set  down 
at  £100,  not  £86.  Why  was  this  'f  Simply  in 
order  to  include  the  advertising.  On  this  class 
of  book — viz.,  a  bookby  a  new  hand  whose  work 
no  publisher  would  take  unless  the  writer  paid 
for  it  in  advance — £14  is  much  more  than  would 
be  generally  spent  on  advertising.  However, 
Mr.  Nutfs  assertion,  that  no  allowance  is  made 
for  advertising  and  corrections,  is,  you  see, 
without  foundation.  As  for  cu-cularising,  if 
any,  that  would  come  out  of  the  author's  pre- 
liminary advance  of  £110,  He  .says  further,  that 
review  and  presentation  copies  are  not  included. 
He  estimates  the  item  at  one  hundred  copies. 
I  do  not.  I  estimate  it,  for  such  a  book,  at  forty. 
Further,  he  forgets  the  "overs."  Now  on  an 
edition  of  1,500  there  would  probably  be  enough 
"  overs  "  to  meet  this  demand.  If,  however,  by 
any  amazing  accident  there  were  no  "  overs  "  wo 
should  have  to  subtract  this  number  from  those 
sold ;  but  we  should  cdso  subtract  the  same 
nil niber  from  the  author's  royalties,  a  fact  which 
seems  to  have  escaped  Mr.  Nutt's  penetration. 
The  reduction,  indeed,  makes  matters  much 
worse  for  Mr.  Nutt,  because  it  deprives  the 
author  of  £o  10s.  and  the  publisher  of  £1  10s. 
After  all,  that  is  not  much  to  make  a  fuss  about, 
is  it  ? 

Therefore  all  the  facts  advanced  by  the 
Author  remain;  viz., 

1.  If  1,000  copies  are  sold  the  author  makes  a 
profit  of  £2  10s.  to  the  publisher's  profit  of  £72.  . 

2.  If  1,500  copies  are  sold  the  author  makes 
£65,  and  the  publisher  more  than  £90, 

3.  And  all  this  while  the  author  has  paid 
£110  in  advance,  and  the  publisher  has  had  no 
risk  whatever. 

Your  readers  now  understand  that  our  figures 
were  not  "  based  on  the  conviction  that  the 
publisher  was  swindling  the  author."  There  is 
nothing  about  swiudliug  except  in  Mr.  Nutt's 
brain.  It  is  called  in  my  paper  ' '  a  fancy 
offer,"  which  is  a  very  good  name  for  it.  The 
publishpr  had  a  perfect  right  to  make  auy  otl'er 
he  pleastd,  aud  the  author  to  refuse   it   if  he 
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pleased.  All,  so  far,  was  fair  and  above  board. 
I  really  do  not  know  whether  the  aiithor 
accepted  the  proposal  or  not — I  hope  not.  The 
secretary  know:^,  however,  if  the  information 
were  required.  There  is  another  point.  Con- 
sidering that  the  publisher  would  not  take  any 
portion  of  the  risk  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that 
the  sale  of  the  work  would  be  numbered  by  a 
very  few,  in  which  case  the  author  would  get 
nothing  but  the  honour  and  glory  which 
generally  follow  on  the  production  of  a  work 
which  can  be  pubhshed  on  no  other  terms. 
And  so  I  dismiss  Mr.  Nutt. 

I  would  advise  other  persons  anxious  to 
follow  Mr.  Nutt's  admirable  method  of  disprov- 
ing our  figures  not  to  begin  by  saying  that  no 
one  heeds  the  Author,  and  then  to  take  a 
column  and  a  quarter  in  order  to  prove  that  he 
himself  pays  very  particular  attention  to  what 
the  Author  says.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me, 
as  the  editor,  to  know  that  the  paper  is  so 
carefully  read. 

Walter  Bes-\:xt. 


MR.    WATSON'S    POETEY. 

Sir, — In  tlie  Academy's  review  of  Mr. 
Watson's  poetry  it  is  stated  that  "from 
time  to  time  he  would  write  lyrics,  and,  of 
all  singers  most  deliberate,  will  call  himself 
'  a  tarrying  minstrel,  who  finds,  not  fashions 
his  numbers  '  "  ;  the  implication  being  that 
there  is  something  of  arrogance  in  such  a 
claim,  since  Mr.  Watson  is  eminently  a  poet 
who  laboriously  "fashions  his  numbers,"  his 
great  defect  being  a  lack  of  spontaneity.  I 
venture  to  submit  that  the  context  in  which 
the  phrase  appears  does  not  substantiate  any 
such  suggestion. 

The  passage  occurs  at  the  commencement 
of  the  "Hymn  to  the  Sea,"  where  we  read 
as  follows  : 

"  Grant,    O    regal   in    bounty,    a    subtle    and 
delicate  largess  ; 
Grant  an  ethereal  alms,  out  of  the  wealth 
of  thy  soul : 
Suffer   a   tarrying   minstrel,    who   finds   not 
fashions  his  numbers, — 
Who,  from  the  commune  of  air,  cages  the 
volatile  song, — 
Here  to   capture   and  prison   some   fugitive 
brealh  of  thy  descant, 
Thine  and  his  own  as  thy  roar  lisped  on 
the  lips  of  a  shell." 

Here  the  thought  surely  is,  that  if  the  sea 
will  give  the  poet  but  a  small  portion  of  its 
spirit  there  will  be  no  need  for  him  to 
fashion  the  song.  The  numbers  are  already 
provided,  and  only  require  to  be  "caged." 
It  will  be  enough  for  him  to  capture  them 
as  they  fall  air-borne  upon  his  ear,  and  to 
reproduce  them  though — it  may  be — faintly, 
as  the  shell  reproduces  the  roar  of  the  sea. 
He  is  content  to  be  the  vehicle  ;  he  makes 
no  claim  to  be  the  fashioner  or  creator  of  the 
song. 

A.    E.  TUISELTOX. 


AUSONIUS. 

Sir, — I  was  far  from  forgetting  the 
existence  of  Ausonius,  the  strange  Christian 
poet  of  the  "  Eosa;,"  "MoseUa,"  and 
"  Cupido  Crucifixus,"  with  many  other 
things— some  exquisite,  some  infamous.  I 
should  have  saved  myself  from  Mr. 
Chambers's  rather  cruel  suggestion  had  I 
used  some  such  phrase  as  "There  is  no 
such  person  as  Ausonius  in  this  connexion,' 


or  "from  a  miitlwlogical  point  of  view."      I 
relied,  perhaps,  too  much  upon  the  reader's 
familiarity  with  M.  de  Heredia's  contest. 
The  Eeviewer. 


A  NEW  SHAKESPEAEE  CEYPTO- 
GEAM.  WAS  THE  AUTHOE  OF 
THE   PLAYS   AN  IRISHMAN? 

Sir, — The  cryptogram  now  put  forward 
for  the  first  time  is  to  be  found  in  a  well- 
known  passage  from  "  Hamlet "  : 

"  Hamht  :    Yt-s,    by    Saint  Patrick,  but  there 

is  Horatio, 
And  much  offence  too,  touching  this  vision 

here, — 
It    is    an    honest    ghost,    that    let    me   tell 

you.   .  .  ." 

The  phrase,  "  by  Saint  Patrick  !  "  has  ever 
been  a  crux  for  the  critics.  "  How,"  writes 
Warburton,  "  the  poet  comes  to  make 
Hamlet  swear  by  Saint  Patrick  I  know  not. 
However,  at  that  time  aU  the  whole  northern 
world  had  their  learning  from  Ireland." 
Warburton  openlj'  confesses  his  inability  to 
solve  the  enigma,  which  later  commentators 
have  not  attempted. 

The  incongruous  oath,  it  should  be  noted, 
is  used  by  Hamlet  where  he  swears  his 
friends  to  the  most  solemn  secrecy ;  and 
hidden  for  ages  in  the  text  lies  another 
secret  —  less  awful,  but  none  the  less 
mysterious. 

The  keynote  of  our  cryptogram  is  the 
Hibernian  name,  seemingly  pitchforked  into 
the  i^lay  without  object  or  meaning — 


(1)  Patrick. 


next  letter  in  the  same  line,  still  counting 
backwards  : 

'  (.5)  Patrick  O'Toole.  .  .  ." 

Lastly,  between  the  final  "o"  in  "Horatio" 
and  the  "  too "  which  we  have  already 
commented  upon,  stands  the  remarkable 
word  "offence,"  which  easily  turns  into  the 
designation  "of  Ennis,"  the  birthplace  of 
Patrick  O'Toole : 

"  (())  Patrick  O'Toole  of  Ennis." 

So  far  the  cryptogram  is  incomplete,  but 
no  doubt  further  elucidation  awaits  the 
investigation  of  the  learned.  Meanwhile, 
this  Irish  name  hidden  in  so  suggestive  a 
context,  this  ' '  ambiguous  giving  out  to 
note,"  cannot  have  been  purposeless.  And, 
while  the  true  name  of  him  we  call 
"  Shakespeare  "  is  yet  a  mysterj',  may  we 
not  ask — Is  one  name,  greatest  of  all,  to  be 
added  to  those  of  Farquar,  Goldsmith,  and 
Sheridan,  and  other  Irish  dramatists  ?  was 
"  Shakespeare  "  the  pseudonym  of  Patrick 
O'Toole? 

George  Newcojien. 
Dublin :  Dec.  9. 


Our  attention  is  again  arrested  by  the  word 
"  Horatio,"  which  has  the  same  number  of 
letters  as  "Patrick — the  cabalistic  seven — 
the  final  "  o  "  being  punctuated  by  a  comma 
— "o'."  Here  we  have  a  further  clue, 
because  "o"  followed  by  a  comma,  and 
coming  directly  after  the  name  Patrick, 
obviously  suggests  an  Irish  surname.  We 
have  now  : 

"(2)  Patrick  O'.  .  .   ." 

The  end  of  the  first  line  having  been 
reached,  we  naturally  turn  to  the  second,  or 
line  2.  The  mental  process  involved  in 
this  act  naturally  forces  into  our  minds  the 
idea  of  two,  while  before  our  eyes  stands 
the  word  "too,"  which  jjhilologists  tell  us 
was  originally  equivalent  in  meaning  to 
"  two."     We  add  this  word  to  our  line  : 

"  (3)  Patrick  O'Too.  ..." 

After  this  the  solution  of  the  cryptogram 
becomes  slightly  more  difficult ;  its  author 
probably  thinking  that  he  had  at  first  made 
it  too  easy.  The  mind  having  been  forced 
to  dwell  twice  successively  upon  the 
numeral  2,  frames  for  itself  the  equation, 
"2  -I-  2  =  4." 

Having  found  the  first  letter  of  our 
surname  at  the  end  of  a  line,  we  now  turn 
to  the  end  of  the  third  line  of  the  quotation 
— "four"  being  still  our  predominant  idea — 
where  we  find  the  fourth  letter  from  the 
end,  "1,"  which  gives  us  : 

"(4)  Patrick  O'Tool    .   .   ." 

The  imperfect  spelling  of  the  surname  may 
be  perfected  by  passing  from  "1"  to  the 


MAEY    QUEEN    OF    SCOTS. 

Sir, — I  desire  to  thank  your  reviewer  for 
his  very  favourable  notice  of  my  book. 
Concerning  tliat  feature  to  which  he  takes 
serious  exception  you  will,  perhaps,  kindly 
allow  me  to  make  an  explanation.  The  charges 
brought  by  me  against  the  late  Sir  John 
Skelton  are  certainly  grave,  and  in  some 
cases  strongly  put;  but,  as  your  reviewer 
apprehends,  they  were  intended  to  appear 
during  Sir  John's  lifetime.  Had  I  known 
that  he  was  to  have  no  opportunity  to  reply, 
several  of  the  expressions  would  have  been 
softened,  and  the  grounds  of  some  of  the 
charges  made  more  plain.  Two  of  those  to 
which  your  re\-iewer  objects  may  be  specially 
mentioned. 

After  exposing  a  gross  misrepresentation 
of  Knox's  conduct  (p.  397),  I  put  the 
question  :  "  Has  Mr.  Skelton  been  drawing 
on  a  disordered  imagination  ?  "  As  he  had 
himself  spoken  of  Knox's  "  disordered  imagi- 
nation "  {MaHland  of  Lethington,  ii.  165),  I 
was  in  this  case  merely  retorting  his  own 
words — words  which  he  had  wilfully  used 
towards  one  who  could  not  possibly  defend 
himself. 

In  connexion  with  the  articles  di-awn  uji, 
and  signed  by  several  of  the  Lords,  before 
the  Eiccio  murder,  Sir  John  says  in  his 
Marij  Stuart  (p.  78) :  "  He  [;>.,  Moray]  now 
returned  to  make  Darnley  king ;  and  that 
there  might  be  no  mistake,  either  then  or 
afterwards,  the  shameful  bargain  was  reduced 
to  writing.  These  are  the  articles  to  which 
Moray  set  his  hand."  Then  follows  within 
inverted  commas  the  summary  which  I  have 
so  severely  denounced.  In  his  Maitland  of 
Lethinyton  (ii.  164),  the  same  summary  is  in- 
ti'oduced  in  a  very  similar  way — in  words 
distinctly  imjjlying  that  he  is  proceeding  to 
quote  tlie  articles  themselves.  Although 
tlie  articles  were  carefully  printed  from  the 
original  by  the  Maitland  Club  in  1843,  and 
again  by  Sir  AVilliam  Frasfr  in  1890,  Sir 
Jolm,  who  mentions  no  authority  in  his 
Mary  Stuart,  only  refers  in  his  Lethington  to 
"  Keith  (iii.  261)."    Keith  merely  gives  them 
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in  an  abridged  form;  but  even  compared 
witb  tbat  abridged  form  Sir  John's  pre- 
sentation of  the  articles  deserves  emphatic 
condemnation.  Without  the  slightest  hint 
of  having  done  so,  he  not  only  compresses 
the  phraseology,  but  he  omits  a  vital  stipu- 
lation, and  essentially  alters  the  terms  of 
■what  he  retains.  With  his  vital  omission  I 
have  dealt  on  p.  385.  His  compression  and 
alteration  of  the  terms  can  best  be  shown  by 
short  parallel  quotations. 


"1.  The  said  Earls,         "  The  Earl  of  Moray 
Lords,  and  compHces,     shall    become    a    true 
shall   become,  and  by     subject     and     faithful 
the   tenor    hereof   be-     servant  to  the  noble  and 
comes,    true     subjects     mighty  Prince  Heniy, 
and  faithful  servants  to     King     of     Scotland — 
the  noble  and  mighty     shall  be  the  friend  of 
Prince  Henry,  King  of     his    friends     and     the 
Scotland,   husband   to     enemy  of  his  enemies, 
our    Sovereign   Lady ;     He   shall   at  the    first 
That   they   and   theirs     Parliament     after    his 
will  take  his  part  in  all     return  grant,  give,  and 
his  causes  and  quarrels     ordain  the  Matrimonial 
against  whomsoever  it     Crown  to  the  said  noble 
be,  to  the  uttermost  of     Prince  all  the  days  of 
their  power,  and  shall     his  life." 
be  friends  to  his  friends, 
and    enemies    to     his 
enemies,    and    therein 
neither      spare      their 
lands,  lives,  or  estates. 

2.  The  said  Lords 
and  their  complices 
shall,  at  the  first  Par- 
liament after  their 
return  grant,  give,  and 
ordain  the  Matrimonial 
Crown  to  the  said  noble 
Prince  all  the  days  of 
his  life." 

It  was  this  glaring  departure  from  his 
authority  that  I  characterised  as  "  an  im- 
perfect, a  misleading,  a  dishonest  summary ! ' ' 
Though  in  the  circumstances,  perhaps,  I 
should  not  now  say  so,  it  stiU  appears  to  me 
that  this  divergence  cannot  be  regarded  as 
accidental. 

D.  Hay  Flejiing. 

St.  Andrews,  Dec.  13. 


BOOK  EEVIEWS  EEVIEWED. 

"  More       It  is  recognised  that   in   this 

AtoSf"      l^ook  wo  have  Mark  Twain  as 

By  Mark      traveller    and    thinker    rather 

"""'■        than  as  humorist.  "The  jester," 

says  the  Dtiili/  Tdegraph, 

"is  almost  completely  merged  in  the  traveller, 
and  though  now  and  again  he  points  a  witty 
moral  to  a  sober  tale,  or  '  rounds  up '  a  page  of 
statistics  by  u  flash  of  humour  in  the  true  style 
of  Artemus  Ward,  in  the  main  he  is  serious, 
sometimes  even  sombre  minded  to  a  marked 
degree.  .  .  .  One  jest  he  fires  off  on  leaving, 
porluipa  the  last  on  liand.  '  Two  members  of 
my  family  elected  to  go  with  me,  also  a  car- 
buncle. The  dictionary  says  a  carbuncle  is  a 
kind  of  jewel.  Humoiu-  is  out  of  place  in  a 
dictionary  ' — and  then  for  the  reruaiuder  of  the 
five  hundred  pages,  saving  for  an  occasional 
sprightly  story  or  happy  aside,  we  are  as  staid 
as  the  majority  of  travellers  who  do  the  rouud 
tour  of  the  world  in  the  least  possible  number 
of  days  and  glory  in  that,  accomplishment." 

This  critic  thinks  that  Mark  Twain  is  least 


pleasant  when  most  political,  as,  for  instance, 
when  he  writes : 

"  Rhodesia  is  a  happy  name  for  that  land  of 
piracy  and  pillage,   and  puts  the   right   stain 
upon  it." 
Or  when  he  says  of  Mr.  Cecil  Ehodes  : 

"I  admire  him,  I  frankly  confess  it;  and 
when  his  time  comes  I  shall  buy  a  piece  of  the 
rope  for  a  keepsake." 

To  the  Daily  Chronicle  the  book  suggests 
these  interesting  remarks : 

"  "We  accept  Mark  Twain  as  just  the  type  of 
all  the  best  American  qualities  of  the  best 
Americans  on  travel.  He  is  always  full  of 
interest  in  everything  he  sees,  and  eager  for 
information,  which  always  appears  to  come 
quite  new  to  him,  no  matter  how  familiar.  He 
rushes  from  sight  to  sight,  fuU  of  curiosity, 
and  always  in  high  spirits.  He  does  not  know 
the  meaning  of  the  words  boredom  and  hlase. 
There  is  about  him  that  country-cousin  fresh- 
ness which  makes  nice  Americans  the  most 
debghtful  of  companions.  He  likes  '  culture,' 
but  is  not  overcuUured ;  and  enjoys  history, 
but  does  not  know  enough  about  it  to  make 
himself  unpleasant.  Above  all,  he  is  entirely 
frank  about  what  he  likes  or  disHkes,  what  he 
knows  or  has  never  heard  of.  He  is  quite  free 
from  the  cant  of  secondhand  criticism,  and  sees 
things  for  himself,  no  matter  what  the  correct 
and  recognised  verdict  on  them  may  be.  And 
is  it  not  the  perfect  frankness  of  her  opinions 
which  makes  the  American  girl  so  attractive  ?  " 

This  critic  then  indulges  in  a  column  and 
a  half  of  qiiotations,  in  the  course  of  which 
ho  remarks  : 

' '  Perhaps  the  best  is  the  '  Delicately  Improper 
Tale,'  which  has  no  ending,  and  describes  a 
young  man  in  a  very  embarrassing  situation  as 
'  petting  the  horse  a  moment  to  secure  its  com- 
passion and  loyalty.'  But,  after  all,  the  value 
of  the  book  lies  in  what  Mark  Twain  saw 
himself,  and  his  own  opinions  on  it  all.  His 
peculiar  power  of  shrewd  observation,  and  a  wit 
which  gains  its  effect  by  a  kind  of  dry  absurdity 
or  exaggeration,  is  here  seen  at  its  best." 

The  Scotsman's  critic  agrees  that  humour 
is  not  the  strong  point  of  Mark  Twain's 
latest  book  ;  but  he  likes  the  "  informalit_y  " 
of  the  book,  a  quality  which  other  critics 
have  called  disorder.  And  he  likes  the 
Pudd'nhead  maxims,  especially  this  one  : 

"To  be  good  is  noble;  but  to  show  others 
how  to  be  good  is  nobler,  and  no  trouble." 

On  the  whole,  the  SpeaJa'r's  remark — 
"  not  at  his  best" — is  tj^ncal  of  the  reviews 
of  More  Tramps  Abroad.  Not  less  so  is  this 
critic's  remark  that  Mark  Twain  is  "  a  jolly 
good  fellow." 


The  Navy  has  found  simul- 
"^*ieet'"°''By^  taneously  two  singers  to  give 
iienncii  Rodd.  voice  to  its  traditions  and 
aspirations.  We  gathered  the 
opinion  of  the  critics  last  week  on  Mr.  Henry 
Newbolt's  Admirals  All.  The  Times,  after 
referring  to  Mr.  Eodd's  experience  as  a 
traveller  and  a  diplomatist,  says  : 

"  The  greater  part  of  the  book  deals,  in  long 
Tennysouian  ballad  metre,  with  the  exploits  of 
the  Elizabeth.in  seamen,  and  especially  of 
Drake,  the  poet's  hero,  whom  he  carries  through 
many  a  thrilling  adventure  to  the  last  moment 
when  Elizabeth  took  his  sword  and  when 
She  bared  his  blade,  she  rose  a  queen,  a  queen 

to  mar  or  make — 
'  Jly  little  pirate,  rise,'   she  cried,    '  and  be   Sir 
Francis  Drake.' 


The  ballads  will  naturally  suggest  comparisons, 
especially  with  Tennyson's  '  Revenge,'  the 
crown  and  flower  of  modem  EHzabethan  ballads, 
and  with  Mr.  Kipling ;  but  Mr.  Rodd  would  be 
the  last  to  desire  to  put  himself  into  competition 
with  either.  Still  he  \vrites  vigorously  and  well, 
as  one  who  knows  from  experifuce,  and  not 
from  books,  of  what  fine  stuff  the  English  race 
is  made,  how  it  rises  to  meet  danger,  and  how 
it  loves  Ihe  chances,  the  changes,  and  the  terrors 
of  the  sea." 

The  Westminster  Gazette  makes  this  critical 
comparison : 

"  If  only  we  could  roll  Mr.  Kipling  and  Mr. 
Rennell  Rodd  into  one,  we  should  come  very 
near  the  ideal  ballad-writer.  Mr.  Rodd  is  as 
much  too  smooth  with  us  as  Mr.  Kipling  is  too 
rough.  The  one  carries  us  along  on  an  easy 
stream,  the  other  dashes  us  upon  rocks  and 
throws  us  bruised  and  beaten  on  the  shore." 

And  this  critic  adds  : 

"Mr.  Rodd's  chief  failing  is  a  dangerous 
facility  which  carries  him  away  from  the 
matter  in  hand  into  pretty  reveries  and  charm- 
ing descriptions.  You  feel  that  he  could  go  on 
for  ever,  often  delighting  you,  and  never 
falhng  below  a  certain  standard  of  literary 
execution.  But  these  very  gifts  are  somewhat 
against  the  strong  light  and  shade  and  stirring 
climax  which  the  ballad  requires.  They  also 
not  infrequently  prolong  the  poem  to  a  length 
which  exacts  a  good  deal  from  the  I'cader." 

But  he  quotes,  with  enthusiasm,  the  follow- 
ing   lines    from    the    first    of    the   poems, 
"  Children  of  the  Sea  "  : 
"  '  It  was  little  enough  like  boyhood's  dream — 
when  the  Ught  on  a  sunset  sail, 
To  eyes  that  followed   the   outward-bound, 

was  more  than  a  fairy  tale  ; 
To  crouch  chilled  through  on  the   dripping 

planks  and  watch  for  the  roving  lights, 
"When  green  seas  break  on  the  dripping  prow 

through  the  endless  ■n'intry  nights. 
"When   the  blast  drives  down  from  Bergen, 

and  the  cloud-banks  blot  the  moju, 
And  the  evil  sea  is  a  churning  i-ace  from  the 

chalk  cliffs  to  the  dune.' 
"  This  is  good  writing,  and  it  matters  not  that 
Mr.   Kipling  has   shown   the   way.     In  short, 
there  is  good  writing  everywhere  throughout 
these  poems." 

The  Scotsman  says  Mr.  Eodd's  poems 
"  are  all  written  with  the  same  inspiring 
gallantry." 


„  L,^„jgj,^3  Tnis  historical  romance  comes 
ciavering."  By  in  for  high  praise  and 
A. E.W.Mason.  ^^^^^^  criticism.  Literature 
gives  most  of  the  first:  "The  most  enthu- 
siastic devotee  of  Scott  can  read  Lawrence 
Ciavering  with  enjoyment."  But  says  this 
critic : 

"  Mr.  Mason  is,  of  course,  not  a  Sir  "Walter. 
If  he  could  produce  some  thirty  stories  as  good 
as  Lawrence  C/averiny  he  might  claim  a  nearer 
comparison.  We  miss,  too,  the  broad,  clear 
touch  ;  the  machinery  is  a  little  too  intricate  ; 
the  sense  of  proportion  not  always  exact,  the 
characters — Herbert  and  his  wife,  for  instance — 
sometimes  lacking  in  individuality.  But  there 
are  scenes  of  singular  power.  .  .  .  The  whole 
story  is,  it  seems  to  us,  conceived  in  the  best 
vein  of  historical  romance." 

The  SjM'ctafor  thinks  "  the  verdict  of  most 
readers  will  probably  be  that  he  got  a  great 
deal  more  than  his  deserts  in  winning  the 
hand  of  so  chiirniing  a  lady  as  Mistress 
Dorothy  Curwen." 


Dec.  25,   1897.] 
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NEW    NOVELS. 


Ihe  Choir  Invisible.     By  James  Lane  Allen. 
(Macmillan  &  Co.) 

Heralded  by  trumpets  Mr.  James  Lane  Allen's  new  novel  comes 
to  UB  from  America.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  T/ie  Choir 
Invisible  is  a  book  to  read,  and  a  book  to  keep  after  reading.  Mr. 
Allen's  gifts  are  many — a  style  pellucid  and  picturesque,  a  vivid  and 
disciplined  power  of  characterisation,  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
a  striking  epoch  and  an  alluring  country.  He  transports  us  to 
Kentucky  in  the  year  1795.  The  plot  is  not  novel,  Mr.  Allen  lays 
bare  no  sore,  he  develops  no  problem:  it  is  just  the  story  of  a 
man  who  loved  an  attractive  woman  who  was  unworthy,  inter- 
twined with  the  history  of  another  who  was  pure  gold.  That 
is  all,  but  so  magical  is  the  wilderness  environment,  so  fresh  the 
characters,  so  buoyant  the  life  they  lead,  so  companionable,  so  well 
balanced,  and  so  touched  with  humanity  the  author's  personality, 
that  I  hereby  send  him  greeting  and  thanks  for  a  brave  book. 
Mr.  Allen  is  not  so  well  known  in  this  country  as  in  the  United 
States,  but  The  Choir  Invisible  will  remedy  that.  He  has  already 
written  several  novels,  including  Summer  in  Arcadij,  and  A  Kentucky 
Cardinal.  I  have  not  read  either  of  those  books — in  fact  (here  is  a 
frank  confession),  before  I  began  upon  T)w.  Choir  Invisible  I  had  not 
read  one  line  of  Mr.  Allen's  writings,  and  knew  him  only  through 
appreciations  in  the  American  i>ress.  But  it  is  clear  he  is  a  man 
who  has  worked  long  and  diligently  at  his  art,  and  that  while  he 
was  chastening  and  controlling  a  manner,  his  matter  was  increasing 
in  volume  and  quality. 

What  would  he  make  of  a  modem  story,  I  wonder.  Here  he 
has  as  backgrovmd  a  glorious  and  undiscovered  country,  where  the 
imagination  is  fired  by  mere  descriptions  of  nature,  and  by  pen 
pictures  of  the  looks  and  dress  of  pioneer  men.  It  is  all  so  fresh, 
so  new,  so  right,  so  sane,  so  different  from  the  tired  life  that 
encompasses  us.     Does  not  this  stir  the  imagination  ? — 

"  On  the  outskirts  of  the  town  lay  the  wilderness,  undulating  away  for 
hundreds  of  miles  like  a  vast  green  robe,  with  scarce  a  rift  of  himiau 
making." 

Or  this  ?— 

"  Seated  on  the  roots  of  an  oak  were  a  group  of  young  backwoodsmen 
— swarthy,  lean,  tall,  wild  and  reckless  of  bearing — thch  long  rifles 
propped  against  the  tree  or  held  fondly  across  the  knees  ;  the  gray  smoke 
of  their  pipes  mingling  with  the  gray  of  their  jauntily  worn  raccoon- 
skin  caps  ;  the  rifts  of  yellow  sunlight  blending  with  tlie  yellow  of  their 
hunting  shirts  and  tunics  ;  their  knives  and  powder-horns  fastened  in 
the  belts  that  girt  in  their  gaunt  waists;  the  heroic  youthful  sinew  of 
the  old  border  folk.  One  among  them,  larger  and  handsomer  than  the 
others,  had  pleased  his  fancy  by  donning  more  nearly  the  Indian  dress. 
His  breech-clout  was  of  dappled  fawn-skin ;  his  long  thigh  boots  of 
thin  deer-hide  were  open  at  the  hips,  leaving  exposed  the  clear  whiteness 
of  bis  flesh  ;  below  the  knees  they  were  ornamented  by  a  scarlet  fringe 
tipped  with  the  hoofs  of  fawns  and  the  spurs  of  the  wild  turkey  ;  and  in 
his  cap  he  wore  intertwined  wings  of  the  hawk  and  the  scarlet  tanager." 

Or   this    description    of    the    side-tracks    through    tlie    primeval 
forest  ? — 

"  Into  this  high  road  of  the  mastodon  and  the  bison  suiallcr  pathways 
entered  from  each  side,  as  lesser  watercourses  run  into  a  river ;  the 
avenues  of  the  roimd-homed  elk,  narrow,  yet  broad  enough  for  the 
tossing  of  his  lordly  antlers ;  the  track  of  the  countless  migrating 
shuffling  bear ;  the  slcndiT  woodland  alleys  along  which  buck  and  doe 
and  fawn  had  sought  the  springs  or  crept  tenderly  fi-oiu  their  breeding 
coverts  or  fled  hke  shadows  in  the  race  for  hfe ;  the  devious  wolf-rims  of 
the  maddened  packs  as  they  had  sprang  to  the  kill ;  the  threadlike 
passages   of  the  ^stealthy  f  ux ;  the  tmy  trickle  of  the  squirrel,  crosbiug 


and  recrossing  without  number  ;  and  ever  close  beside  all  these,  unseen, 
the  grass-path  or  the  tree-path  of  the  cougar." 

As  I  have  said,  the  plot  of  the  story  is  of  the  slightest ;  but 
apart  altogether  from  its  engaging  setting  the  story  is  told 
extremely  well,  and  the  objectivity  of  the  characters  will  please  the 
most  fastidious.  Amy  Falconer  is  a  fascinating  creation,  and  the 
scene  between  her  and  John  Gray,  wherein  this  pretty  minx  does 
not  explain  why  she  cannot  accompany  him  to  the  ball,  is  told  with 
a  delightf ',d  touch,  and  in  the  vein  of  the  finest  comedy. 

Mr.  Allen  has  a  wide  range,  and  from  passages  of  summer-day 
philandering  turns  easily  to  such  a  vigorous  chapter  as  that 
describing  Jolm  Gray's  tight  w'ith  a  cougar,  the  dreaded  panther 
of  the  backwoodsman,  which  has  for  its  kindred  the  royal  tiger 
and  the  fatal  leopard  of  the  old  world.  The  episode  is  too  long  to 
quote  in  full,  but  I  must  find  room  for  the  passage  where  the  man 
first  discovers  the  near,  the  very  near,  presence  of  the  beast.  It  is 
earlj'  dawn,  a  fine  drizzling  rain  has  set  in,  and  in  a  mood  of  deep 
dejection  he  has  wandered  into  the  schoolhouse. 

"  He  sat  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  gazing  blankly  through  the 
doorway  at  the  gray  light  and  clouds  of  white  mist  trading.  Once  an 
object  came  into  the  field  of  his  vision.  At  the  first  glimpse  he  thought 
it  a  dog — long,  lean,  skulking,  prowling,  tawny — on  the  scent  of  his 
tracks.  Then  the  mist  passed  over  it.  When  he  beheld  it  again  it  had 
approached  nearer,  and  was  creeping  rapidly  toward  the  door.  His 
hstless  eyes  grew  fascinated  by  its  motions — its  htheness,  supple- 
ness, grace,  stealth,  exquisite  caution.  Never  before  had  he  seen  a 
dog  with  the  step  of  a  cat.  A  second  time  the  fog  closed  over  it,  and 
then,  advancing  right  out  of  the  cloud  with  more  swiftness,  more 
cunning,  its  large  feet  falling  as  hghtly  as  flakes  of  snow,  the  weight  of 
its  huge  body  borue  forward  as  noiselessly  as  the  trailing  mist,  it  came 
straight  on.  It  reached  the  hickory  block  which  formed  the  doors  ep  ; 
it  paused  there  an  instant,  with  its  fore-quarters  in  the  doorway,  one 
forefoot  raised,  the  end  of  its  long  tail  waving ;  and  then  it  stole  just 
over  the  doorway  and  crouched,  its  head  pressed  down  until  its  long, 
whitish  throat  lay  on  the  floor  ;  its  short,  jagged  ears  set  forward  stiffly 
like  the  broken  points  of  a  javelin  ;  its  dilated  eye  'olazing  with  steady 
green  fire — as  still  as  death.  And  then,  with  his  blood  become  as  ice  in 
his  veins  from  horror,  and  all  the  strength  gone  out  from  him  in  a  death- 
like faintness,  the  schoolmaster  realised  that  he  was  face  to  face  unarmed 
with  a  cougar,  gaimt  with  famine  and  come  for  its  kill." 

Mr.  Allen's  narrative  skill  is  but  one  of  the  many  equalities  of  a 
rijie,  vigorous,  and  sympathetic  nature.  Tlie  Choir  Invisible  is  a 
fine  achievement. 


An  African  Millionaire.     By  Grant  Allen. 
(Grant  Richards.) 

This  is  not  a  hill-top  novel.  An  African  Millionaire  belongs  to 
Mr.  Grant  Allen's  other  fictional  manner — his  derivative  manner. 
It  owes  its  existence,  I  should  conjecture,  to  Mr.  Gonan  Doyle's 
Adventures  of  Sherlock  Holmes.  Mr.  Grant  Allen  was  too  wise  to 
attempt  to  invent  another  and  better  detective  ;  so  he  decided  upon 
the  converse,  and  has  given  us  a  series  of  the  great  frauds  practised 
by  the  notorious  Colonel  Clay  upon  Sir  Charles  Vandrift,  the 
African  millionaire.  The  book  pui'ports  to  be  written  by  Sir 
Charles  Vandrift's  brother-in-law  and  secretary,  who,  after  the 
manner  of  Watson  in  Mr.  Grant  AUen's  model,  does  his  best  to 
cheapen  himself.  These  self-effacing  chroniclers  can  become  very 
tiresome !  I  have  read  Mr.  Allen's  book  through,  but  I  cannot 
admit  ever  to  feeling  genuine  interest,  so  obviously  manufactured 
are  the  stories.  Every  story  of  crime  or  decejjtion  is,  of 
course,  manufactured — even  the  matcliloss  mosaics  of  Gaboriau 
were  manufactured — but  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
between  the  detective  stories  of  a  man  with  a  natural  bent  towards, 
mystification  and  the  stories  of  a  man  who  produces  them  merely 
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because  tliey  are  the  fasliion.  Mr.  Grant  Allen  is  a  literary 
opportunist.  He  is  a  very  clever  one,  but  he  is  not  painstaking 
enough  to  carry  me  away  with  any  of  his  inventions. 

For  less  exacting  readers,  for  readers  who  demand  less  veri- 
similitude. An  African  Millionaire  may  be  exciting.  But  even 
they  will  hnd  hard  nuts  to  crack.  Such  a  young  woman, 
for  example,  as  Colonel  Clay's  wife  could  not  have  reappeared  in 
half-a-dozen  different  roles  in  broad  daylight,  as  she  is  made  to 
do,  and  never  be  detected.  Only  where  false  beards  or  whi.skers 
can  be  worn  would  such  deception  be  possible,  especially  with 
men  whose  suspicions  are  aroused.  Again,  no  one  possessing 
Colonel  Clay's  intelligence  would  ever  dare  to  assume  in  New  York 
the  name  and  personality  of  a  well-known  English  man  of  letters. 
The  interchange  of  authors  between  the  two  countries  has  long 
Ijeen  too  brisk.  Again,  Mr.  AUen  has  not  sufficiently  carefully 
co-ordinated  the  episodes.  In  the  tirst  story  Colonel  Clay  is  made 
the  height  of  Sir  Charles  Vandrift — that  is  to  say,  middle  height ; 
subsequently  he  becomes  on  one  occasion  "a  little  parson";  on 
another,  a  German  professor,  of  long,  thin  build;  on  another,  a 
detective  described  as  a  small  man.  Let  Colonel  Clay  disguise  his 
features  as  he  will,  his  stature  must  remain  practically  unaltered. 
There  are  other  discrepancies  discjuieting  to  a  reader  who,  like 
myself,  loves  a  good  story  of  crime  above  everything  :  the  total 
results  being  that  I  cannot  recommend  An  African  Millionaire  to 
specialists  in  this  kind  of  fiction.     Nor  is  it  possible  to  quote  from  it. 


Darab's   Wine- Cup,  and  Other  Tales. 
(Sidney  OUff.) 


By  Bart  Kennedy. 


Mr.  Kennedy  has  a  wild  and  whirling  imagination,  a  lurid 
imagination,  an  imagination  that  revels  in  tragedy.  Also  he  has 
declared  war  against  the  principal  verb.  The  result  resembles  the 
horror  and  confusion  of  primal  chaos  : 

"  She  fell  asleep  and  she  dreamed  of  gold.  Bright,  yellow,  terrible 
gold.  Gold  that  glittered,  that  Hashed,  that  shone  with  shine  unutter- 
able. Gold.  Gold  that  slimed,  that  crushed,  that  choked.  The 
uilspcakable  transmuter  that  changed  all  things  even  to  gold.  That 
hroiiglit  all  things  to  its  own  level.  That  weighed  all  things.  That 
moved  all  things.  That  slew  all  things.  That  was  at  once  as  Ufe  and 
il  .tth.     Frightful  paradox — Gold." 

Here  j'ou  have  a  picture  of  the  thinker  and  the  poet : 

' '  He  had  attained  to  the  full  flower  of  his  individuality.  He  was  a 
king  by  the  divine  right  of  his  intellect.  Thoughts  sublime,  i^ictures 
vi\'id,  truths  potent,  came  from  him.  Flowers  of  wisdom  grew  in  the 
garden  of  his  imagination.  Through  him  spoke  the  varied  phases  of 
Nature — of  life.  l5ashings  of  waters,  songs  of  birds,  thrills  of  love, 
subtleties  of  fcelLng,  and  the  trend  and  complexities  of  ci-\dlisation  were 
revealed  in  his  pictures." 

A  glance  at  the  portrait  at  the  beginning  of  the  volimie,  with  its 
uproared  head,  scornful  lip,  and  flashing  eye,  with  the  trend  and 
complexities  of  civilisation  indicated  by  a  j}ince-nez,  will  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  the  original  from  which  this  stirring  description  was 
drawn. 

Finally,  I  may  cidl  from  the  garden  of  Mr.  Bart  Kennedy's 
imagination  an  admirable  and  penetrating  criticism  of  his  own 
romantic  manner : 

"  Ho  couldn't  tell  exactly  where  he  was  goiug,  or  why  he  was  going, 
or  whore  ho  would  stop.     He  was  just  goiug.     That  was  all." 


T/ie  Romance  of  Golden  Star.     By  George  Griffith. 
(F.  V.  White  &  Co.) 

Mr.  Griffith's  leading  character  is  a  revivified  mummy  from  a 
primal  South  American  civilisation.  He  was  found  by  an  exploring 
profe.ssor  and  restored  to  life  after  a  sleep  of  360  years  by  a  doctor 
experienced  in  the  occult.  The  story  is  essentially  one  of  action 
and  adventure,  and  except  when  the  mummy  croons  about  his  lost 
kingdoin  and  the  glories  of  his  former  life,  1  have  boon  able  to  road 
it  with  interest  and  attention.  After  so  startling  a  beginning  as  the 
rcsurrecti<ni  of  Mlcaroya,  one  is,  of  course,  prepared  for  an  essay  in 
the  romantic  manner,  and,  to  do  Mr.  Griffith  justice,  his  accounts  of 
the  old  Incas  and  their  treasure  houses  are  very  well  done,  and  at 
least  as  plausible  as  were  the  jewel  caves  in  A'tn;/  Solomon's  Mines 
of  yore.     I  can  quite  weU  imagine  that  an  adventurous  boy  woidd 


want  to  take  his  passage  as  a  stowaway  for  South  America  on  the 
strength  of  them.  The  women  of  the  book,  one  of  whom  has  also 
done  time  as  a  mummy,  are  superfluous,  and  impede  the  current  of 
the  narrative.  Women  naturally  would  be  in  the  way  on  a  treasure 
expedition.  Here  is  one  of  Mr.  Griffith's  descriptions  of  Peruvian 
magnificence : 

"  From  the  cornice  to  the  floor  hung  the  bright-hued  hangings,  and 
against  these  were  ranged  along  the  floor  on  either  .side  threescore  seats 
of  silver,  and  the  floor  was  paved  with  diamond-shaped  blocks  of  gold 
and  silver  set  alternately.  Behind  the  throne  on  which  I  sat  rose 
from  the  floor  to  roof  a  sloping  wall  of  golden  ingots,  and  on  either  hand 
stood  a  great  golden  vase,  heaped  high  with  imset  gems,  emeralds  and 
diamonds,  pearls  and  sapphires  and  rubies,  precious  almost  beyond 
price  ;  and  on  the  roof  above  my  throne  a  great  golden  image  of  the 
sun,  encircled  by  spreading  rays  of  gems,  glowed  and  sparkled  iu  the 
light  of  the  candles  and  torches." 

The  doctor  becomes  qmte  demoralised  by  the  quantity  of  gold  and 
jewels,  and  betrays  his  friends,  so  that  he  is  shut  up  in  a  prison 
made  of  gold  blocks,  and  then  condemned  to  death : 

"  There  is  your  house  of  gold.  Go  and  dwell  in  it  tiU  it  shall  be  safe 
for  mo  to  release  you.  Every  day.  as  I  have  said,  you  shall  eat  and 
drink  from  plates  and  cups  of  gold,  and  you  shall  dream  of  gold  until 
this  gold-fever  of  yours  is  cured." 

The  manner  of  his  death  is  consistent  with  his  uncanny  powers : 

"  Then  with  a  soldier  holding  each  of  his  arms,  and  two  others  grasping 
his  shoulders,  he  drew  a  quick,  deep,  gasping  breath.  The  blood  rushed 
into  his  face  till  its  pallor  became  purple.  The  next  instant  it  became 
deathly  white  again.  His  jaw  dropped,  his  eyes  grew  fixed  and  bhndly 
staring,  and  then  his  shape  seemed  to  shrink  together  Hke  an  em[>ty  bag, 
and  he  sank  down  between  those  who  were  holding  him." 


The  Light  of  the  Eye.     By  H.  J.  Chaytor. 
(Digby,  Long  &  Co.) 

Whatever  faults  may  be  found  with  Mr.  Chaytor  as  a  writer  of 
fiction,  he  certainly  does  not  lack  a  daring  imagination.  The  Light 
of  the  Eye  carries  one  among  all  sorts  of  strange  p)eople.  College 
dons  who  work  miracles  and  penetrate,  disguised,  into  Thibetan 
Lamaseries ;  detectives  who  read  Kant's  Kritik  for  relaxation,  or 
rather  for  mental  exercise  ;  and  a  vampire  of  the  most  approved  order 
who  creates  a  panic  in  London,  in  this  nineteenth  century,  by  drain- 
ing the  vitality  of  casual  people  in  the  street,  and  leaving  them  in 
a  dying  condition  to  puzzle  the  hospital  surgeons.  When  I  add 
that  the  plot  centres  round  a  diamond,  cigar-shaped  and  three  inches 
long,  I  feel  that  I  shall  have  roused  my  readers  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  excitement,  an  excitement  which  they  must  allay  for  them- 
selves by  reading  the  book,  for  I  can  tell  them  no  more  of  the  plot. 
I  believe  that  average  readers  do  not  go  to  the  novel  for  style,  and 
therefore  Mr.  Chaytor's  deficiencies  in  that  respect  will  not  distress 
them,  but  if  they  do  not  expect  style,  its  absence  will  doubtless  be 
atoned  for  by  the  .sprinkling  of  familiar  Latin  quotations  which 
adorn  Mr.  Chaytor's  pages.  With  what  I  am  more  inclined  to 
quarrel  is  his  dialogue.     His  imdergraduates  talk  in  this  sort  of  way  : 

"'Comfortable  place  you  have  here,'  he  began,  'and  a  further 
advantage  is  Florence  Athelstoue's  society.  I  made  her  acquaintance 
when  I  was  on  tour,  as  she  probably  told  you.' 

"  '  She  has,'  said  Carronar,  with  some  show  of  indifference. 

"  '  And  you  are  a  bit— oh  't ' 

"  '  I  don't  see  why  you  shoidd  say  so,  you  seem  impressed  yourself.' 

'■ 'Not  I,  my  dear  chap;  she  is  all  very  nice,  but  I  prefer  someone 
with  a  sense  of  humour.  She  has  none  absolutely.  And  I  have  orders 
to  look  out  for  an  heiress.  American  dollars  preferred.' 

"  '  Sense  of  humour  is  no  drawback.  One  doesn't  want  to  be  always 
on  the  gag.' 

"  '  Exactly  ;  she  is  your  affinity,  you  know.' 

"  '  Don't  talk  such  trash  I '  said  Carronar  with  vehemence." 

Tills  rather  tempts  one  to  adapt  Shakesjieare,  and  sing  "It  was 
an  'Arry  and  his  Lass."  Again,  the  young  lady  in  question.  Miss 
Atholstone,  strikes  me  as  expressing  herself  oddly  in  conversation 
with  Carronar.  Speaking  of  the  attitude  of  her  family  towards 
her  engagement,  she  says : 

"  '  I  fancy  they  are  all  keen  on  it ;  he  has  been  here  a  good  deal  since 
you  went  away  :  he  lives  close  at  hand  too,  and  I  don't  dislike  him.' 
"  '  Is  that  all  you  can  say  of  him  ''     When  did  he  ask  you  'f' 
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"  '  A  week  ago  ;  lie  was  going  away  theu.' 

' '  '  And  what  did  he  say  '■' ' 

"  '  Oh,  I  don't  know.  He  is  coming  for  his  answer  this  afternoon, 
anyway.' 

"  '  Well,  it  will  be  a  wrench.' 

"  '  It  \\"ill  indeed.  You  know  I  have  always  thought  of  you  as  a 
brother ;  there  never  was  any  restraint  between  us,  or  any  of  those 
idiotic  compliments  that  so  many  fools  think  necessary.'  " 

I  don't  seem  to  recognise  in  this  the  gentle  feminine  accents  of 
the  daughter  of  a  country  vicar. 

But  these  are  faults  of  inexperience.  At  present  Mr.  Cha3'tor's 
dialogue,  all  his  writing  indeed,  strikes  me  as  not  sufficiently 
painstaking.  But  his  book  is  more  readable  than  less  faulty  novels 
of  the  ordinary  circulating  library  type. 

*  *  *  * 

God  Save  the   Queen :  a  Tale  of  ^37.     By  Allen  Upward. 
(Chatto  &  Windus.) 

Mr.  AUen  Upward's  new  book  may  be  called  a  special  Diamond 
Jubilee  novel.  It  tells  of  a  conspiracy  hatched  by  the  friends  of  the 
Uuke  of  Cumberland  sixty  years  ago  to  place  that  very  unpopular 
prince  on  the  throne  instead  of  Her  Gracious  Majesty.  The  idea  is  a 
bold  one,  and  Mr.  Upward  has  treated  it  adroitly,  though  I  think  he 
is  scarcely  fair  to  the  officers  of  the  Household  Brigade,  temp. 
William  IV.  For  not  only  do  these  gentlemen  hatch  treason  freely 
under  the  auspices  of  a  shady  Hanoverian  baron,  but  they  do  not 
scruple  to  murder,  under  the  forms  of  a  duel,  those  of  their  brother 
officers  who  are  on  the  other  side,  while  one  of  them  resorts  to 
cheating  at  cards  in  order  to  force  the  hero  of  the  story,  Hervey, 
to  throw  uj)  his  commission  because  he  is  opposed  to  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland's  faction.  But  Mr.  Upward  may  fairly  plead  that 
conspirators  seldom  jjick  and  choose  as  to  the  means  they  employ 
for  gaining  an  end. 

God  Save  the  Queen  is  full  of  exciting  moments  and  perilous 
adventures,  and  its  author's  light-hearted  contempt  for  historical 
facts  prepossesses  me  in  his  favour.  His  loyalty  is  unquestionable, 
but  at  times  I  find  it  a  little  overwhelming.     Listen  to  this : 

"  '  Don't  say  Alexandriua,'  Fanny  interrupted.  '  Her  Royal  Highness 
herself  told  me  that  she  prefers  her  second  name.  When  she  ascends 
the  throne  she  means  to  reign  as  QuEEN'  Victoria.' 

"  The  young  man  bowed.  The  magic  of  the  syllables  sounded  in  his 
ear  like  a  deep  trumpet  blast,  and  stirred  his  heart  with  a  prophetic 
thrill,  as  if  already  he  coidd  feel  the  glamour  of  the  sixty  years  of 
freedom  and  happiness  and  gloiy  that  were  to  make  that  name  immortal 
in  the  annals  of  the  world." 

But  though  Mr.  Upward  is  liable  to  occasional  moments  of 
hysterical  exaltation,  he  is  not  always  at  these  heights.  For  the 
rest,  his  book  contains  some  clever  sketches  of  the  great  men  of 
1837 — the  Iron  Duke,  Lord  Melbourne,  Lord  Palmerston,  Lord 
George  Bentinck,  and  so  on.  Indeed,  one  of  the  charms  of  a  book 
of  this  kind  is  that  it  enables  the  author  to  prophesy  gracefully 
after  the  event,  as  in  the  following  remark  of  one  of  the  characters 
about  Palmerston : 

"  I  believe  he  is  an  able  man  but  without  much  principle.  He  has 
been  in  office  for  twenty  years,  but  yet  they  say  he  wields  no  real 
influence.  People  don't  take  him  seriously,  and  the  Radicals  don't  trust 
him  because  he  was  lukewarm  over  Reform.  But  he  is  a  good  debater, 
and  has  a  gi-eat  knowledge  of  the  Continent.  /  shuuUlii't  wondtr  if  he 
came  to  somethintj  ijet." 

Altogether,  God  Save  the  Queen  is  an  ingenious  piece  of  work, 
cleverly  put  together  and  eminently  readable. 


The  Girls  at  the  Grange.     By  Florence  Warden. 
(F.  V.  White  &  Co.) 

I  liave  not  read  a  book  of  Miss  Warden's  since  her  clever 
detective  story.  The  House  on  the  Marsh.  In  the  interval  she  seems 
to  have  pretty  well  exhausted  her  vein.  The  Girls  at  the  Grange  is 
a  wonderfully  improbable  story — the  first  half  being  the  more 
improbable  and  the  second  half  the  more  wonderfvd.  You  jumji 
from  a  demure  household  el  four  orthodox  conventional  girls  and 
an  obstinate,  mouse-like  mother  to  a  gambling  hell  located  in  a 
Kent  country-house.  The  ladies  are  invited  to  the  country-house 
by  a  Jew  money-lender ;  and  as  the  invitation  is  apparently  given 
for  no  consideration  received,  and  out  of  pure  gaiety  of  heart,  one 


naturally  suspects  its  motives.  In  the  meantime  one  gets  rather 
tired  of  Mrs.  Drew's  wax-like  hand  and  her  little  shawl.  Presently 
young  men  begin  to  turn  up,  and  it  appears  that  the  resjiectable 
family  are  intended  to  throw  a  halo  around  the  place,  while  the 
gambling  goes  on  imdisturbed.  Of  character-drawing  there  is  but 
little.  The  eldest  Miss  Drew  is  a  mere  puppet,  who  tosses  her 
head  languidly,  buries  it  in  her  book  or  breaks  her  eye-glasses. 
She  is  quite  imnecessary  to  the  story. 

"  Ina  corner  of  the  room,  with  a  reading-table  beside  her,  sat  Julia, 
the  eldest  daughter,  who  had  not  yet  spoken.  She  was  tall  and  thin, 
dark-hau'ed  and  sallow,  and  she  held  a  very  high  place  in  the  family 
estimation  on  accoimt  of  her  intellectual  qualities.  She  read  a  great 
deal,  and  she  wore  glasses  to  read  with  ;  and  she  let  the  family  aflfairs 
trickle  on  for  the  most  part  without  interference  and  without  comment. 
It  was  understood  that  these  things  were  beneath  her." 

The  most  amusing  personage  is  Miss  Doris.  Her  demure  way  of 
refusing  a  proposal  is  almost  the  only  humorous  touch  in  a 
wearisome  book. 

"  Doris  said  nothing.     She  was  always  economical  of  words. 

"  '  You  don't  care  for  me,  I  suppose  ?  '  said  he  at  last,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  '  I  like  you,'  replied  Doris,  very  deliberately.  '  I  have  always  found 
you  very  nice.' 

"  '  But  not  nice  enough  for  Manitoba 't '  suggested  Sutton  mournfully. 
'  I  was  afraid  you  wouldn't !  ' 

"  '  It  isn't  Manitoba  that  I  object  to,'  repHed  she,  after  a  long  pause, 
'  nor  Florida  either.  I  like  oranges.  But — you  see,  you  would  iiot  go 
there  of  yom-  own  free  will,  but  because  you  had  to  hide  me  away 
somewhere.     Now,  I  won't  marry  to  be  hidden  away  ! '  " 


Tfie  Craftsman.     By  Eowland  Grey. 
(Ward,  Lock  &  Co.) 

One  is  perhaps  getting  a  little  weary  of  the  literary  person  as  a 
subject  for  fiction.  And  nearly  all  the  characters  in  The  Craftsman 
are  engaged  in  writing,  or  in  acting,  or  at  least  in  type-writing  plays. 
Eowland  Grey  writes  freshly,  and  as  if  she  took  her  work  seriously.  I 
should  not  be  surprised  if  she  gave  us  an  excellent  story  some  day. 
The  present  one  is  slight,  but  it  contains  two  or  three  excellent  studies 
of  character.  The  best  is  Markham  Le  Mesurier,  the  playwright. 
The  book  begins  with  the  failure  of  his  "Repentance  of  Miriam," 
and  ends  with  the  success  of  his  "  Eemembrance,"  and  his  happy 
marriage  with  MeUta  Frajme.  Contrasted  with  him  is  Hawtrey 
Sharron,  the  superficial  writer  of  popular  comedies.  It  is  the  con- 
trast of  the  artist  and  the  charlatan.  In  the  moment  of  success 
Mesurier  realises  his  love  for  the  woman  to  whose  influence  over 
him  that  success  is  mainly  due  : 

"  '  It  has  been  a  great  night.  If  Hfe  never  holds  another  like  it,  it 
wiU  still  have  been  worth  living  to  the  utmost.  What  do  you  think  was 
the  supreme  moment  'f  ' 

' '  '  When  they  called  for  you  again  and  again  with  all  their  might, 
when  the  whole  theatre  rang  with  applause,  when  you  knew  you  had 
conquered,  made  your  name  'f  ' 

"There  was  a  pause,  broken  only  by  the  merry  jingle  of  the  time- 
keeping bells. 

"  '  No,  not  then.' 

"  'When  Vane  Tillotson  thrilled  us  all  so  in  the  thhd  act,  when  it  was 
so  stiU  you  might  have  heard  a  pin  fall  !■" ' 

"  '  No,  not  then.  Melita,  the  happiest  moment  of  all  was  when,  in  the 
last  act.   I  saw  your  face  as  you  watched.     How  tender  it  grew  I     How 

yuu  listened! — listened  as  if  you,  too Theu  I  heard  another  voice 

within  me  speaking  clearly.  It  told  me  that  in  all  the  world  there  was 
only  one  woman  I  could  love.  I  am  poor  and  faulty,  unworthy  of  your 
utter  purity,  but  I  love  you — I  love  you.'  " 

The  story  ends  with  a  charming  Httle  idyll  of  the  honejTuoon. 

"  Como  in  spring  simset,  with  an  April  sky  Hushing  the  gleaming 
lake  with  rose  and  traces  of  lucent  gold.  Judas  trees,  all  in  imperial 
purple,  on  the  cool,  green  shores.  In  the  lush  meadows,  millions  of 
poets'  narcissus,  keeping  rare  company  with  spotted  orchis  and  the  cow- 
slips we  vainly  fancy  to  be  England's  pride.  The  angelus  softly  calling 
from  the  white  churches  perched  in  the  misty  hills.  And  upon  the  water 
a  gaUy  painted  boat. 

"Is  it  only  in  fairy  tales  they  live  happily  ever  after  !^  They  had 
waitei  a  year  to  be  married  when  spring  came  back  again,  and  found  it 
worth  their  patience.  Thi'ee  days  ago  London  ,in  a  grey  fog ;  and  now 
all  this  splendour  of  budding  life,  this  scented  air,  this  encompassing 
enchantment. ' ' 
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SOAP 

is  scientifically  defined  as  the  neutral 
compound  of  fatty  acids  with  an  alkaline 
base.     Neutral  is  the  important  word. 

Eeckelaers' 

Toilet  5oaps 

alone  fulfil  the  conditions  perfectly. 
Excess  of  alkali  renders  soap  caustic  : 
super-fatting  renders  it  greasy  and 
disagreeable.  A  really  skUful  soap 
manufacturer  makes  soap  neutral. 

ASK  the  Perfumer  (or  Perfumery 
Department  at  "the  Stores")  for  the 
following,  in  boxes  of  three  tablets : — 

Eeckelaers'  Brown  Windsor 

Soap         Is- 

Eeckelaers'  Spring  Eose  Soap  Is.  6d. 

Eeckelaers'  Opoponax  Soap.  .  Is.  9d. 

Eeckelaers'       Bouquet       de 

VioLETTEs  Soap  . .         . .  2s. 

The  exquisite  perfume  and  dainty 
boxing  of  these  soaps  peculiarly  recom- 
mend them.     Unrivalled  in  the  nursery. 


CREAM  of t^ 


Mends  Kverything. 

LEI  PAGE'S 

LIQUID   GLUE 

Is  used  liy  Pullinan  I'ahicc  Ciir  Co  ,  Mason  &  Hamlin 
Or;;an  and  Piano  Co  ,  iind  by  thousands  of  first-class 
nianufaclui'iTS  and  mechanics  throughout  the  world, 
for  all  kinds  of  line  work  on  Wood,  Ivory,  Leather, 
Paper,  Glass,  Marble,  &c. 

.\wardid  GOLD  MEDAL  nt  AVorld's  Exhihition, 
London,    1883.       I'ronoiinced    the    STRONGEST 

ADHESIVE  KNOWN. 

Sold  in  tia  cans  for  mechanics  and  amateurs,  aud 
in  bottles  for  family  use. 

IT   MENDS   EVERYTHING. 

Wood,  Leather,  Paper,  Ivory,  Glass,  China,  Eubber, 
Stone,  Jewellery,  Metals,  Shoos,  Books,  Card  Albums, 
Toys,     Musical    Instruments,     Statuary,     Farmers' 
Implements,  Furniture,  liric-a-Brac,  kc. 

Strong  as  Iron.  Solid  as  a  Rock. 

No  Healing.  No  Preparation.  Always  Kcady.  Indis]iensable  in  every 
Family.  Sold  in  tin  cans  for  Mechanics  ami  Amateurs.  Half-pints,  2s.  ; 
Pints,  38.  ;  and  Quarts,  4s.  6d.  each  ;  and  in  bottles  for  family  use  at  6H. 
and  Is.  Samples  free  by  post  on  receipt  of  stamps  or  postal  order. 
Sold  by  the  Wholesale  Trade  generally,  and  retailed  l>y  Stationers,  Fancy 
Goods  Pealcrf,  Grncera,  Ironmoncors,  Cbeniii-tj).  *c.,  &c. 


NOT    ONLY  RIVALS   FRESH    MILK,   BUT   IS 

OFTEN  PREFERRED,  as  it  is  absolutely 

proof  against  Carrying  Disease. 


Used  the  same  as  fresh  milk  for  all  purposes : 
Breakfast,  Tea,  Puddings,  Shapes,  Babies,  Children, 
Invalids,  &c.,  &c. 


Guy's  Tonic  acts  im- 
mediately upon  the  Stomach, 
Liver,  and  entire  Intestinal 
Tract. 

"  22,  Oxford  Road, 

**  Kinsbury  Park,  N. 
•'  I  have  now  taken  Guy's  Tonic, 
and  unhnsilatingly  testify  to  its 
worth,  Guy's  Tonic  acts  im- 
mediately upon  Ibo  Digestive 
Organs. 

"  A.  B.  COPB." 

Quy's  Tonic,  by  causing 
thorough  Digestion,  Absorp= 
tion,  and  Assimilation,  in- 
sures good  Blood-malcing, 
thus  removing  Debility  and 
Emaciation^ 

"  WooUiara,  Morthoc, 

"  North  Devon. 
"  Since  I  commenced  to  take  Guy's 
Tonic  my  Appetite  lias  improved, 
and  I  am  putting  on  Flesh. 

"Lawsok  C'ovn." 

Guy's  Tonic,  by  regulating 
the  Functions  of  the  Liver, 
Kidneys,  and  other  Glands, 
keeps  the  Blood  pure  and  the 
Body  in  good  Health. 

"  20,  Melville  Street,  Edinburgh. 
"  1  really  feel  ((uitc  vexed  with 
mvaelf  for  nob  lotting  you  know 
long  ago  how  very  much  benelited 
I  feel  from  your  valuable  Guy's 
Tonic.  I  have  mil  Jolt  so  iccll  fur 
years.  I  shall  over  be  grateful  to 
Guy's  Tonic  for  the  good,  robust 
Health  I  am  now  enjoying. 

"MiKii  Bathe." 


Guy's  Tonic  being  a  Nervine 
Nutrient  invigorates  and  re- 
vitalises the  Brain  and  ner- 
vous System,  and  through 
these  acts  specifically  upon 
every  Organ  and  Tissue  in 
the  economy  of  man, 

"  The  Quay,  East  Looe,  Cornwall. 

"  I  have  taken  two  bottles  of 
Guy's  Tonic.  It  is  doing  me  good, 
I  sleep  better,  and  do  not  suffer  so 
much  in  my  Stomach  and  Nerves 
as  I  did.  I  have  been  so  weak  at 
times  that  1  could  neither  eat, 
ivurk,  nor  sleep. 

"51.  Peaucb." 

Guy's  Tonic  should  be 
instantly  resorted  to 

When  Digestion  is  accompanied 

by  Flatulency  ; 
When  Pain,    Weight.  Fulness  or 

Distension  is  felt  after  Eating; 
When   there  is  Drowsiness  after 

Meals ; 
When  there  is  Distaste  for  Food 

of  all  kinds  ; 
When    there   is  a  Dull,    Weak, 

Failing  Appetite; 
When  there  is  a  Loss  of  Flesh, 

and     Strength     is    gradually 

diminishing. 

All  Chemists  and  Stores 
sell  Guy's  Tonic. 
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Father  Milarion.     By  K.  Douglas  King. 
(Hutchinson  &  Co.) 

I  know  few  modern  authors  who  can  handle  the  greater  passions 
with  the  dignity  and  power  displayed  in  this  book.  Its  note  through- 
out is  one  of  intensity,  which  becomes  more  and  more  tragic  till  the 
final  scene,  when  the  three  lovers  of  Lorraine  watch  her  deathbed, 
while  the  nuns  chant  in  the  distance.  Father  Hilarion — wrongly  so 
called,  for  he  is  onlj'  gatekeeper  at  the  Priory  of  the  iSacred  Heart 
— is  himself  a  striking  character.  After  an  unhappy  marriage  and 
some  years  of  riotous  living,  remorse  drove  liim  to  a  life  of 
humiliation  : 

"The  humility  of  his  boarmg  was  thought  by  some  excessive  ;  but  with 
his  gentleness  they  had  no  fault  to  find.  Deep  down  iu  his  heart 
smouldered  perpetually  the  fires  of  uuconquerable  jjride,  bitterness  and 
passion.  No  one  guessed  with  what  agonised  efforts  and  intinite  anguish 
he  pm'sued  his  steadfast  self-control. 

No  menial  work  was  too  hard  for  this  servant  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
who  came  to  the  community  with  hands  white  and  (Jelic  ite  as  a  woman's. 
No  den  was  too  foul  for  him  to  enter  ;  no  sickness  too  loathsome  to  receive 
his  ministering  care. 

Yet  his  whole  being  revolted  iu  invincible  abhorrence  of  squalor  and 
disease.  Sometimes,  while  tending  some  stricken  wretch,  a  passion  of 
hatred  and  disgust  would  arise  and  shake  his  very  soul.  The  only  out- 
ward sign  he  gave  would  be  an  increase  of  tenderness  in  his  ministrations." 

In  the  community  it  was  said  that  Hilarion  "  was  too  lenient 
towards  the  fallen."  His  lenitj',  however,  is  not  obtruded  in  the 
early  chapters  of  the  novel.  He  is  appealed  to  by  Ijady  Janet 
Charteris,  his  cousin,  to  extricate  her  son.  Sir  Jamie,  from  an  affection 
into  which  he  had  fallen  for  the  village  schoolmistress,  Lorraine 
Keppel.  Hilarion,  a  patrician  to  his  finger  tips,  dislikes  the  idea  of 
the  plebeian  match  as  much  as  his  cousin  does,  and  throws  himself 
into  the  conflict.  His  abstract  objections  to  the  girl  grow  into  fierce 
resentment  when  he  meets  her  accidentally,  and,  in  the  heat  of  a 
moment,  he  offers  her  an  outrageous  insidt.  Here  follows  a  fine  study 
in  psychology.  Hilaiion's  dislike  grows  more  and  more  intense. 
But,  one  night,  he  rescues  the  girl  from  the  importunities  of  an 
unwelcome  suitor. 

"  Hilarion's  passioned  hatred  of  this  girl  had  burned  so  long  and 
steadily  that  it  had  become  now  a  hviug,  vital  foi-ce  that  dominated  his 
whole  person.  It  was  Hke  a  great  all-embrachig  presence  of  fire  iu  whose 
enfoldment  he  was  a  prisDucr,  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  unable  to  move 
or  to  resist ;  and  with  every  movement  he  felt  its  hold  upon  him  stronger, 
and  he,  himself,  more  powerless  to  break  away  from  it.  But  he  still 
called  it  '  hate,'  and  with  a  })ang  of  intolerable  humiliation  he  wondered 
why  the  sight  of  Lorraine,  standing  trembhng,  and  with  averted  eyes 
and  pale  cheeks,  should  fill  him  with  such  yeamiog  pity  on  her  behalf. 

She  raised  her  eyes  when  he  took  her  baud,  and  he  saw  in  them  a 
strange  new  fear  and  hesitation.  He  felt  her  hand  tremble  as  his  own 
clasped  over  it,  and  a  deep  crimson  Hushed  his  cheek  and  brow,  leaving 
them  the  next  moment  a  deathly  white. 

A  suddeu  light  flooded  his  miud's  obscurity  and  brought  him  face  to 
face  at  last  with  the  unimaginable  truth.  Realisation,  like  an  arrow  to 
its  goal,  went  straight  home  to  his  soul.  The  poigoant  terror  of  that 
moment  was  like  the  terror  of  hell." 

By  this  time,  however,  Lorraine  had  become  engaged  to  Sir 
Jamie ;  and  presently  Hilarion's  wife  reappears.  The  tragic 
situation  is  developed  with  a  fine  sense  of  effect,  and  Miss  King  is 
artist  enough  not  to  spoil  her  admirable  story  by  an  impossible 
conclusion.  The  style  of  the  book  is  distingiushed  by  a  curious 
strenuousness.  There  are  episodes  which  for  brutal  realism  remind 
one,  not  a  little,  of  "Mean  Streets."  Take  this  story  of  the  East 
End: 

"  She  stayed  where  he  had  left  her,  staring  straight  before  her,  as 
though  dazed  and  stupefied,  until  another  fit  of  coughing  overcame  her. 


She  put  her  hand  to  her  lips,  and  when  she  drew  it  away  the  fingers  were 
streaming  with  blood.  But  she  did  not  look  at  them.  She  stared 
steaddy  before  her  into  the  darkness  of  the  landing. 

Another  door  opened,  and  a  mau  thrust  out  a  matted  head  and  a 
pale  disordered  face,  out  of  which  gleamed  two  wild  burning  eyes.  He 
was  an  opium-eater,  and  he  was  trying  with  the  drug  to  kill  his  body 
and  soul  as  speedily  as  pjssible.  But  he  was  terribly  poor,  and  though 
he  stole  all  he  could  lay  bauds  upon  in  order  to  turn  it  into  money  with 
which  to  purchase  his  poison,  the  work  of  his  destruction  was  a  lengthy 
process. 

'  Go  and  die — in  your  den ! '  he  exclaimed  hoarsely,  with  an  inde- 
scribable epithet.     His  voice  was  less  human  than  a  wolfish  snarl. 

She  paid  no  heed  to  him.  She  did  not  seem  to  ha^■e  heard  him. 
The  next  minute  she  began  again  to  cough  more  violently  than  before'. 

He  shook  his  fist  at  her.  Suddenly  the  woman's  body  swayed  for- 
ward, until  she  was  nearly  bent  double,  and  with  a  loud  choking  noise 
blood  spurted  out  from  her  strained  convulsive  throat. 

He  sent  a  savage  inarticulate  cry  down  the  stairs,  and  quickly  drew 
back  his  head  agiin  into  the  room,  and  slammed  the  door  behind  him. 

Wild,  wolfish  cries  were  common  to  that  house  and  that  street,  so  no  one 
paid  any  attention  to  the  opium-eater's  call.  The  woman  fell  prone  upon 
the  landing.  ... 

It  seemed  to  her  as  though  she  lay  there  a  long,  long  while,  although 
the  time  could  be  counted  by  minutes.  She  was  quite  conscious.  Sue 
remembered  suddenly  that  she  was  twenty-six  years  old,  and  the  curious 
thought  came  to  her  that  sixteen  years  ago  she  had  been  called  '  Polly,' 
and  had  with  a  haypole  made  hay  in  the  fields  around  her  country  home, 
and  had  worn  a  little  short  pink  frock,  a  straw  hat  trimmed  with  a  blue 
ribbon  and  a  white  pinafore. 

A  sudden  agonising  pain  through  her  bodj'  forced  some  burning  tears 
out  of  her  eyes.  They  trickled  down  her  face  and  mingled  with  her  life's 
blood.  The  opium-eater's  door  opened  a  chink,  and  he  peered  furtively 
out. 

Having  satisfied  himself  she  was  alone,  he  crept  across  the  landing  and 
into  her  room  opposite,  stepping  gingerly  over  her  prostrate  body  to 
do  so. 

He  guessed  she  was  dying,  and  he  mevnt  to  take  something  of  hers 
which  he  could  sell  or  pawn  for  opium,  before  her  things  were  confiscated 
by  the  other  people  in  the  house.  One  glance  around  showed  him  that 
her  room  was  empty  and  bare  of  the  smallest  thing  that  he  coidd  coin 
into  money. 

With  a  snarl  he  groped  his  way  ou.t  again,  and  stepping  back  over 
her,  he  give  her  a  kick  in  his  rese-itment  and  disappointment. 

He  had  been  a  tender-hearted,  honourable  man  untQ  opium  had 
sajjped  his  very  soul's  vitality.  .   .   . 

No  oue  came  to  her.  When  an  hour  or  two  later  came  Hilarion, 
accompanied  by  two  nursing  sisters,  she  was  still  lyiug  there  where  she 
had  died  with  his  own  prayer  to  her  upon  her  lips  : 

'  Pray  for  me,  Hilarion ! '  " 


Equality.     By  Edward  Bellamy. 
(William  Heinemann.) 

Men  have  been  "  looking  backward"  a  great  deal  lately,  but  the 
last  sixty  years  of  actuality  have  seemed  enough  for  their  contem- 
plation and  thankfulness.  Now  comes  Mr.  Bellamy,  leading  in 
Jidian  West  again,  and  Dr.  Leete  and  Edith,  with  the  year  2000 
written  all  over  them.  This  is  not  nearly  such  a  good  book  as 
Looking  Backward.  It  i*=,  to  begin  with,  a  sequel,  and  a  sequel  is 
usually  like  a  squire  toilf uUy  following  his  knight,  bearing  his  arms 
and  some  of  his  baggage.  That  is  what  this  book  is  to  Looking 
Backward.  Mr.  Bellamy  has  had  afterthoughts.  He  has  projected 
himself  yet  more  thoroughly  into  the  world  in  which  Julian  West 
awoke  after  his  long  hypnotic  sleejj,  and  he  has  found  a  great  deal 
more  to  tell  and  explain,  but  chiefly  to  explain.  The  city  life  of 
2000  A.I),  is  not  greatly  developed  before  our  eyes  in  these  pages. 
That  bright  Utopia  is  not  pictured  to  us  much  more  clearly. 
Instead,  West  and  Edith  and  Leete  talk  interminablj'  about  the 
way  the   revolution    was   effected.      Here   we  are   really  looking 
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backward  :  in  Looking  Bachvard  we  were  mostly  looking  round. 
There  we  were  shown  things,  here  we  only  listen.  We  are  afraid 
that  many  reader.?  will  tire  of  listening  to  serious  conversations 
fiUing  .3.50  pages.  It  is  significant  that  Mr.  Bellamy  could  flash 
his  yisiim  of  a  liappier  world  upon  us  in  half  as  many.  StiU,  there 
are  passages  of  descrijition  and  detail  that  help  us  to  skip  long 
talks  on  the  "Economic  Su.icide  of  the  Profit  System,"  or  "How 
Inequality  of  Wealth  Destroys  Liberty,"  or  "Why  the  Revolution 
did  not  Come  Earlier" — talks  which  are  not  talks  at  all,  but 
articles  cut  into  lengths.  Here  is  one  of  the  oases :  Julian  has 
noticed  the  delicate  tints  and  texture  of  Edith's  clothing,  and  she 
has  explained  that  she  is,  so  to  speak,  in  paper  covers. 

"  '  Talking  of  paper,'  said  Edith,  extondiug  a  very  trim  fout  by  way 
of  attracting  attention  to  its  gear,  '  what  do  you  think  of  our  modem 
shoes  'f ' 

'  Do  you  mean  that  they  also  are  made  of  paper  ? '  I  exclaimed. 

'  Of  coiu'se.' 

'  I  noticed  the  shoes  your  father  gave  me  were  very  light  as  compared 
with  anything  I  had  ever  worn  before.  Eeally  that  is  a  great  idea,  for 
Ughtuess  in  footwear  is  the  first  necessity.  Scamp  shoemakers  used  to 
put  paper  soles  in  shoes  in  my  day.  It  is  evident  that  instead  of 
prosecuting  them  for  rascals  we  should  have  revered  them  as  unconscious 
profihets.  But,  for  that  matter,  how  do  you  prepare  soles  of  paper  that 
will  last!'' 

'  There  are  plenty  of  solutions  which  \vill  make  paper  as  hard  as  iron.' 

'  And  do  not  these  shoes  leak  in  winter  ':  ' 

'  We  have  different  kinds  for  different  weathers.  All  are  seamless,  and 
the  wet  weather  sort  are  coated  outside  with  a  lacquer  impervious  to 
moisture.' 

'  That  means,  I  suppose,  that  i-ubbers,  too,  as  articles  of  wear  have  been 
sent  to  the  museum  !'  ' 

'  Wo  use  rubber,  but  not  for  wear.  Our  waterproof  'paper  is  much 
lighter  and  better  every  way.' 

'  After  all  this  it  is  easy  to  beHeve  that  your  hats  and  caps  are  also 
paper-made.' 

'  And  so  they  are  to  a  great  extent,'  said  Edith ;  '  the  heavy  headgear 
that  made  your  men  bald;|ours  would  not  endure.  We  want  as  little  as 
possible  on  our  beads,  and  that  as  light  as  may  be.' 

'  Go  on  !  '  I  exclaimed.  '  I  suppose  I  am  next  to  be  told  that  the 
dehcious  but  mysterious  articles  of  food  which  come  by  the  puemnatic 
carrier  from  the  restaurant  or  are  served  there  are  Ukewise  made  out  of 
paper.     Proceed — I  am  prepared  to  believe  it '. ' 

'  Not  quite  so  bad  as  that,'  laughed  my  companion,  'but  really  the 
next  thing  to  it,  for  the  dishes  you  eat  them  from  are  made  of  paper. 
The  crash  of  crockery  and  glass,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
running  accompaniment  to  housekeeping  in  your  day,  is  no  more  heard 
in  the  laud.  Our  dishes  and  kettles  for  eating  or  cooking,  when  they 
need  cleaning,  are  thrown  away,  or  rather,  as  in  the  case  of  all  these 
rejected  materials  I  have  spoken  of,  sent  back  to  the  factories  to  be 
reduced  again  to  pulp  and  made  over  into  other  forms.' 

'  But  you  certainly  do  not  use  paper  kettles  ?  Fire  will  still  bum.  I 
fancy,  although  you  seem  to  have  changed  most  of  the  other  rules  we 
went  by.' 

'  Fire  will  still  burn,  indeed,  but  the  electrical  heat  has  been  adopted 
for  cooking  as  well  as  for  all  other  purposes.  We  no  longer  heat  om- 
vessels  from  without  but  from  within,  and  the  consequence  is  that  we  do 
our  cooking  in  paper  vessels  on  woodeu  stoves.'  " 

But  Edith's  beautiful  paper  clothes  are  a  bit  of  a  fraud.  Editli 
and  her  mother  have  been  wearing  nineteentli  century  skii-ts  for 
.Julian's  benefit,  and  one  day  Editli  confesses  that  they  have 
done  it  merely  to  avoid  sliockiug  him  on  his  awaking  from  liis 
great  trance.  Julian  has,  indeed,  been  struck  by  the  fact  that  all 
other  women  around  him  go  skirtless.  After  her  confession 
Edith  runs  into  the  house  and  reappears  in  the  sldrtless 
costume  of  2000.  Surely  it  was  unnecessary  for  Mr.  Bellamy  to 
caU  this  chapter  "  Honi  Soit  Qui  Mai  Y  Pense." 

In  2000  A.D.  fashions  have  ceased,  or  have  come  under 
the  domain  of  reason  and  common  sense.  Jewellery  has  clean 
disappeared,  but  it  is  appalling  to  find  Dr.  Leete  launching 
out  on  the  reasons  for  this,  which,  it  appears,  "  go  rather  deeply 
into  the  direct  and  indirect  consequences  of  our  present  economic 
system."  Decidedly  Mr.  Bellamy  has  put  a  strain  on  liis  story 
greater  than  it  can  bear.  The  names  of  Julian  and  Dr.  Ijcete  and 
Edith  are  here  ;  but  they  only  flash  behind  thickets  of  arguments  ; 
tliey  do  not  make  a  tale.  Tlie  jam  is  spread  too  thin  on  bread 
that,  to  saj'  the  truth,  is  often  very  dry  ;  and  this  absence  of  drama 
and  succulence  does  not  make  you  any  readier  to  accept,  as  a 
nineteenth  century  reader,  the  eternal  condescension  and  lecturing 
which  every  character  in  this  book  metes  out  to  your  own  age. 
Yuu   are    iuclinud    to   detest    Julian   for   his   meekness    and    his 
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readiness  to  be  converted  to  every  new  idea  after  ten  minutes' 
talk.  And  there  are  things  which  you  positively  resent.  One  day 
even  Julian,  tired  of  novelty,  asks  Edith  to  show  him  something 
that  has  not  changed ;  and  she  shows  him  a  building  unlike 
anything  else  in  the  city.     The  explanation  is  simple. 

"  '  I  found  myself,'  says  Jidian,  '  face  to  face  with  a  typical  nineteenth 
cpntury  tenement  house  of  the  worst  sort— one  of  the  rookeries,  in  fact, 
that  used  to  abound  in  the  North  Bud  and  other  parts  of  the  city.  The 
environment  was  indeed  in  strong  enough  contrast  with  that  of  siich 
buildings  in  my  time,  shut  in  as  they  generally  were  by  a  labyi'inth  of 
noisome  alleys,  and  dark  damp  courtyards,  which  were  reeking  reservoirs 
of  foetid  odours,  kept  in  by  lofty,  light-excluding  walls.  .  .  .'  These 
words  I  read,  above  the  central  doorway  :  '  This  habitation  of  cruelty  is 
preserved  as  a  memento  to  coming  generations  of  the  nJe  of  the  rich.' 

'  This  is  one  of  the  ghost  buildings, '  said  Edith,  '  kept  to  scare  the 
people  witli,  so  that  they  may  never  risk  anything  that  looks  Hke  bring- 
ing back  the  old  order  of  things  by  allowing  any  one  on  any  plea  to 
obtain  an  economic  advantage  over  another.  I  think  they  had  much 
better  be  torn  down,  for  there  is  no  more  danger  of  the  world's 
going  back  to  the  old  oi'der  than  there  is  of  the  globe  reversing  its 
rotation.' 

A  band  of  children,  accompanied  by  a  young  womsn,  came  across  the 
square  as  we  stood  before  the  building,  and  tiled  into  the  doorway  and 
up  the  black  and  narrow  stairway.  The  faces  of  the  little  ones  were 
very  serious,  and  they  spoke  in  whispers. 

'  They  are  school  children,'  said  Edith.  '  We  are  aU  taken  through 
this  building,  or  some  other  like  it,  when  we  are  in  the  schools,  and  the 
teacher  explains  what  manner  of  things  used  to  be  done  and  endured 
there.' " 

This  is  not  a  good  touch.  A  generation  that  shall  need  to 
discipline  its  children  thus  in  the  year  2000  will  not,  we  think, 
by  any  means  have  achieved  the  happiness  which  Mr.  Bellamy 
puts  so  lavishly  to  its  credit. 


A  Peakland  Faggot.      By  E.  Murray  Gilchrist. 
(Grant  Eichards.) 

Of  the  eighteen  sketches  which  make  uj)  this  little  volume  quite 
a  dozen  are  good  and  were  worth  reprinting ;  the  other  six  might 
have  been  omitted  to  the  advantage  of  the  remainder.  They  are 
all  interesting,  but  the  similarity  of  endings  makes  the  general 
effect  monotonous.  After  reading  the  first  I  amused  myself  by 
forecasting  the  conclusion  of  each  story  when  I  had  reached  the 
second  page,  and  I  was  always  right.  However,  having  said  so 
much,  I  have  nothing  left  but  praise.  These  glimpses  of  a  simple 
people  are  true  and  vivid.  My  knowledge  of  the  Peak-country  is  of 
the  smallest  ;  but  Mr.  Gilchrist's  stories  give  just  that  prick  to 
memory  which  is  so  pleasant  and  profitable.  The  humour  is 
iinforced  and  happy,  and  there  are  passages  of  genuine  pathos.  In 
the  first  story,  "A  StroUing  Player,"  we  have  a  poor  farmer  who  is 
driving  across  the  moors  at  nightfall,  on  a  frosty  road,  with  the 
coffin  for  his  dead  daughter — a  daughter  who  had  wandered  away 
and  returned  with  her  child  to  die.  He  meets  a  weary  and  dis- 
hevelled actress  who  is  toUing  to  the  nearest  town  on  the  cliance  of 
an  engagement.  He  gives  her  a  lift,  and  she  keeps  the  coffin  from 
being  scratched  by  the  joltings  of  the  cart.  The  player,  of  course, 
finally  remains  with  the  old  people.  But  first  she  is  taken  by  the 
wife  to  see  the  dead  girl. 

"  Johanna  peered  into  Violetty's  hollow  eyes  before  drawing  down  the 
counterpane  and  showing  her  the  baby  lying  in  its  embroidered  gown, 
like  a  doll,  with  its  head  resting  between  the  mother's  left  breast 
and  arm. 

Violetty's  face  worked ;  she  turned  aside. 

'  Esna  hoo  a  pretty  yen  !' '  Johanna  said.  '  Twenty-one  year,  but  et's 
just  as  ef  hoo  were  ten  or  'leven,  and  hoo'd  gone  to  sleep  wi'  her 
moppet.'  " 

The  history  of  "  Lady  Golightly,"  a  curate's  dancing  monkey 
which  scandalised  the  parish  on  the  occasion  of  a  fancy  fair,  is  very 
funny.     Lady  Golightly  steps  upon  the  stage  : 

"  '  By  jowks,  but  hoo  took  on  !  They  clapped  an'  clapped  till  et  seemed 
as  ef  th'  ramshackle  pasteboard  haases'ed  all  tum'le  daan.  When  et  were 
a  bit  quieter,  hoo  Ufted  her  paader-box  an'  did  her  face  over,  an'  fanned 
hersen,  an'  stood  a-caantin  th'  music  notes,  so  as  to  know  when  to 
step  in. 

'Then  et  looked  as  ef  hoo'd  forgot  th'  dauuce,  for  hoo  scratted  her 
yead  an'  pondered.  An'  i'  another  moment  hoo  ups  wi'  her  petticoat  an' 
began  a  jig,  the  Uke  o'  which  had  ne'er  been  seen  i'  th'  Peak  afore.     I 


wunna  tell  yo'  haa  hoo  carried  on,  but  I  heerd  after  as  et  were  a  can-can, 
such  as  they  perform  i'  Fraunce ! 

'  Parson's  wife  hoo  screeted  an'  went  off  i'  a  sway,  an'  all  th'  gentry 
i'  front  got  up  an'  went  aat,  but  th'  common  sort  i'  th'  sixpenny  seats 
fairly  bent  double  ^vi'  laughin'.  Th'  best  o'  et  were  as  th'  curate  'peared 
so  put  aat  as  he  hedna  nerve  to  stop  her.'  " 

One  word  as  to  the  binding  of  the  volume.  It  is  most  unpleasant 
to  handle,  the  heavy  brown  of  the  lower  part  of  the  cover  being  as 
sticky  and  irritating  as  new  paint.  I  would  earnestly  ask  Mr. 
Grant  Eichards  to  clothe  his  "Sylvan  Series"  in  a  less  objection- 
able dress. 


Mallerton.     By   A.   B.   Louis. 
(Bliss,  Sands,  &  Co.) 

Mallerton  is  distinctly  a  tantalising  novel.  I  have  read  it 
through  twice  in  search  of  its  raisoii  (Cetre,  and  have  thereby,  I 
feel  sure,  placed  myself  in  an  imi(iue  position  among  the  readers 
of  books.  JBut  at  the  end  of  the  second  perusal  I  had  to 
acknowledge  mj'self  baffled.  If  Mallerton  has  any  reason  for 
existence  at  all  it  must  be  hidden  far  away  in  the  dark  recesses  of 
its  author's  brain,  which  it  is  not  given  to  the  reviewer  to  fathom. 

Mallerton  is  a  town  situate  in  an  indefinite  region  and  inhabited 
by  very  indefinite  people.  Mrs.  or  Miss  A.  B.  Louis  has  endeavoured 
to  portray  the  commonplace  life  of  a  commonplace  town,  and  as  a 
picture  of  every-day  vulgarity,  I  have  only  one  fault  to  find  with 
it — it  is  not  interesting.  Take,  for  instance,  the  following  bit  of 
conversation  cidled  at  random  from  the  book  : 

"  When  they  reached  Mrs.  Estcourt's  rooms  they  foimd  her  ready,  and 
waiting  with  some  impatience.  '  My  dear  girls,  what  a  time  you  have 
been  dressing  I '  she  exclaimed,  •  '  at  least  Judith  has,  for  Isabel  was 
di-essed  already.     What  have  you  been  about 't ' 

'  I  found  George  there.  Auntie,  and  we  got  talking,  and  it  was  not 
Judith's  fault.  We  were  to  start  at  half-past  one  o'clock,  and  it  has  not 
struck  the  half-hour  j'et.' 

'  I  hear  it  at  this  moment,'  said  Mrs.  Estcourt,  '  and  unless  we  start 
at  once  we  shall  be  too  late.  I  don't  see  now  how  we  can  get  back  in 
time  for  lunch.'  " 

Now  all  this  is  mere  waste  of  good  paper  and  ink,  it  explains 
nothing  and  leads  nowhere  ;  it  is  utterly  irrelevant  and  useless. 
Of  course  it  is  phonographically  accurate  enough,  but  then  the 
phonograph  is  not  a  literary  machine. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  M.  Lacroix,  a  noisy  but  weU- 
meaning  Frenchman,  the  characters  are  but  very  dimly  realised. 
The  tragedj',  which  is,  I  suppose,  the  piece  de  resistance  of  the  novel, 
is  managed  in  a  very  primitive  way,  and  it  passes  understanding  to 
know  why  the  Salvation  Army  is  dragged  in  to  solve  a  mystery 
which  needs  no  solution. 


The   Gift  of  Life.     By  James  Cassidy. 
(Chapman  &  Hall.) 

This  book  may  have  been  suggested  by  a  paragraph  which 
ajipeared  in  the  papers  some  months  ago  about  an  American  doctor 
who  had  discovered  what  he  called  the  "microbe  of  death."  The  Herr 
Schneider  of  Mr.  Cassidy' s  imagination  had  invented  a  "  Lymjih  of 
Life,"  and  the  book  is  a  study  of  the  effects  of  his  elixir  on  patients 
of  various  sorts  and  conditions.  Naturally,  the  world  at  large  was 
much  agitated  by  the  news  : 

"  The  Ufe  assurance  companies  proclaimed  their  disinterestedness  by 
setting  forth  the  hardships  such  a  discovery  must  mean  to  would-be 
widows.  Multitudes  of  poor  relations  sent  in  a  petition  to  Parliament, 
requesting  that  under  the  new  order  of  things  estates  and  property 
generally  might  be  redistributed  every  twenty-five  years. 

"  The  School  of  Advanced  Thought  sent  forth  a  circular  absolving  the 
young  from  honour  to  parents,  contending  that  inasmuch  as  '  length  of 
days  '  was  now  independent  of  that  j;)raetice  it  was  superfluous.   .  .  . 

"  The  geologists  alone  appeared  charmed  with  the  discovery,  because 
they  reahsed  that  whole  millenniums  were  before  them  for  observational 
work ;  but  in  spite  of  their  satisfaction  as  a  class,  they  decided  at  a 
monster  meeting,  held  in  the  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  that  there  were  certain 
drawbacks  to  the  discovery,  as  its  apphcation  might  lead  to  a  failure  in 
the  supply  of  fossils. 

"  Tde  Pope  in  Council  decreed  that  wax  caudles  should  henceforth  be 
burned  at  a  birth  instead  of   a   death.      The  Worshipful  Company  of 
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Wax  Candle  Makers  gave  iu  their  allegiauce  in  a  body,  presenting  his 
Holinest!  with  several  tons  for  use  in  the  Vatican." 

Unfortunately,  Herr  Schneider  omits  to  inouulate  Limself,  and  in 
the  end  commits  suicide.  The  excellent  aim  of  the  author  is  to 
enforce  the  old  lesson  that  death  is  a  blessing  and  not  a  curse.  He 
drives  it  home  in  one  of  the  closing  chapters  in  a  somewhat  prosy 
sermon  by  "  the  Bishop  of  St.  Adam's."  The  Gift  of  Life  is  a 
curiously  unequal  book. 


Sketches  in  Zmender,  Blue,  and  Green.      By  Jerome  K.  Jerome. 
(Longmans  &  Co.) 

Mr.  Jerome  made  his  reputation  as  a  practitioner  of  that  humour 
which  set  out  to  be  up-to-date,  and  only  succeeded  in  being  middle- 
class,  and  the  ghost  of  Three  Men  in  a  Boat  lies  in  wait  to 
handicap  him  even  in  liis  most  serious  moods.  For  his  set  grin  I 
have  no  grin  in  response:  his  farcical  t3'pes — "The  Man  who 
would  Manage,"  "The  Absent-Minded  Man,"  "  Tlie  Man  who 
went  AVrong,"  and  the  like— awake  but  the  faintest  echo  of  a 
cachinnation.  On  the  stage,  in  a  thoroughly  artificial  atmosphere, 
they  might  be  amusing,  but  surely  not  in  the  broad  daylight  of 
])rint. 

"It  has  been  told  mc  by  those  iu  a  position  to  know— and  I  can 
believe  it— that  at  nineteen  months  of  age  he  wept  because  his  grand- 
mother would  nut  ,illow  him  to  feed  licr  with  a  spoon  ;  and  that  at  three 
and  a  half  he  was  fished,  iu  a;j  i-xhaustid  condition,  out  of  the  water- 
butt,  whither  he  had  climbed  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  a  frog  to 
swim. 

Two  years  later  he  permanently  injured  his  left  eye,  showing  the  cat 
how  to  carry  kittens  without  hurting  them  ;  and  about  the  same  period 
was  dangerously  stung  by  a  bee  while  conveying  it  from  a  flower  where, 
as  it  seemed  to  him,  it  was  only  wasting  its  time,  to  one  more  rich  in 
honey-making  properties. 

His  desire  was  always  to  help  others.  He  would  spend  whole 
inomiugs  e.xplainiug  to  elderly  hens  how  to  hatch  eggs,  and  would  give 
up  au  afternoon's  V)lackben'ying  to  sit  at  home  and  crack  nuts  for  his 
pet  squirrel.  Before  he  was  seven  he  would  argue  with  his  mother  upon 
the  mauagement  of  children,  and  reprove  his  father  for  {lie  way  he  was 
briugiug  him  up." 

Mr.  Jerome,  like  a  Thoophrastus  of  the  comic  press,  pursues  his 
liero  remorselessly  through  his  whole  career. 

"So  far  as  intention  went  he  was  the  kindest  man  alive.  He  never 
visited  poor  sick  persons  without  taking  with  him  in  his  pocket  some 
little  delicacy  calcidated  to  disagree  with  thoui  and  make  them  worse. 
He  arranged  yachting  excursions  for  bad  sailors,  entirely  at  his  own 
expense,  and  seemed  to  regard  their  subsequent  agonies  as  ingratitude." 

It  is  a  damnable  iteration.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  Mr.  Jerome 
knows  very  well  how  to  write,  and,  when  he  chooses  to  lay  aside  the 
cap  and  bells,  can  give  one  a  very  good  story.  "  Dick  IJuukermiui's 
Cat "  contains  au  excellent  touch  of  diablerie,  as  well  as  a  distinct 
human  interest. 


Cousin    Jem. 


A  Sepia  Sketch.      By  Ij.  Higgin. 
(Hurst  &  Blackett."^ 


What  the  author  means  by  calling  this  book  a  "  SPi)ia  Sketch  " 
1  have  not  the  faintest  notion.  ]$ut  it  will  not  deter  one  reviewer, 
at  any  rate,  from  remarking  tluit  "Cousin  Jem"  is  a  very  poor 
story,  as  iminteresting  us  it  is  colourless.  Tliere  is  evidence  in  it  that 
the  author  might  do  better  with  a  fuller  palette.  But  it  is  only  the 
rankest  amateur  who  imagines  that  he  can  sketch  before  he  can 
paint.  Mr.  or  Miss  Higgin  must  work  harder  at  fiction  before  he 
or  she  should  have  the  audacity  to  attempt  what  a  nuisler  like  Mr. 
Thomas  Hardy  has  imly  tried,  in  his  "  AVell-lii^lovcd,"  in  the 
autumn  of  a  long  and  brilliant  career.  The  author  has  added  to  the 
impertinence  of  the  sub-title  by  (juoting  as  the  motto  to  the  story, 
"There  is  [«(V]  no  art  to  find  the  mind's  constructicm  in  the  face." 
But  the  plain  intention  to  depict  iu  Miss  Beryl  Fane  a  s(n't  of  under- 
study to  a  certain  Miss  Becky  Sharp  is  not  to  bo  roinffirced  by  a 
misquotation  from  Macbeth.  This  is  one  of  the  novels  which  are  a 
puzzle  to  both  readers  and  critics.  The  wonder  is  how  they  ever 
get  published. 


TALKS   ON   THE    TEETH.— No.    1. 

The    teeth    are    not    cleaned    healthfully 
and   properly   by  attending    merely    to   the 
part  that  you  can  see.    Almost  anything  will 
keep    that    right -even    plain    water.      It    is 
the    spaces    betAween    the    teeth    that    gather 
stray   pieces  of   food,    which    decompose    and 
inevitably  lead   to   tooth-ache   and   destruc- 
tion of   the  teeth   by  decay. 

Only    one    thing    in    the    world    properly 
cleanses   the    spaces    bet^veen   the    teeth,     and 
that   IS   SOZODONT,   the   fragrant   liquid 
denti  f rice. 

It    is    SO    important    to    health    to    have, 
and    keep,    sound    teeth,    and    so    great    a 
personal    attraction   to    have   a  sweet,    clean 
breath,    that   it    seems   a   small   matter  to 
be  punctual    in  the  use   of   SOZODONT, 
which   is  sold   everywhere    (in   neat  Toilet 
Case)   at  2/6.      No   one  who,   having   a   sound 
set  of  teeth,   uses   SOZODONT   regularly 
has   ever  had   the   tootjh-ache   or  lost  a  tooth 
by  decay . 

HALL  &1RUCKEL,  Proprietors,  Kew  York. 
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Le  Journal  de  Liliane.     Par  Comte  a  Wodzinski.     (Calinann  Levy  : 

Paris.) 

When  a  Pole  writes  a  story  in  French  about  an  Englishwoman 
the  results  of  the  international  complication  are  remarkable. 

Left  to  itself,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  Le  Journal  de  Lthane  wiU,  hke 
many  other  novels,  die  without  tears  and  without  honour.  It  came 
to  us  with  the  strawberries  ;  it  will  be  forgotten  before  the  peaches. 
There  is  not  one  word  in  it  which  the  young  girl  might  not  read, 
nor  is  there  anything  whatever  in  it  to  make  the  young  girl  anxious 
to  avail  herself  of  the  maternal  permission— except  Miss  Gibson. 
Miss  Gibson  must  be  rescued.  She  must  be  drawn  closer  to  us. 
There  is  a  certain  amount  of  joy  in  Miss  Gibson. 

She  is  not  the  heroine  of  the  story.  She  is  the  governess  of  the 
heroine,  the  orphan  Liliane.  On  the  eve  of  their  departm-e  fi-om 
Paris,  to  take  up  their  abode  in  Poland  with  Lilian's  grandmother, 
Miss  Gibson  in  making  her  will  writes  down  her  name  as  Nelly 
Gibson, 

On  their  arrival  in  Poland  they  encounter  a  mad  woman  who 
dances.  It  is  too  much  for  Nelly  Gibson.  She  supplements  her 
thick  veil  by  covering  her  face  with  her  two  hands.  "  Un  cri 
d'horreur  et  de  degout  s'echapper  de  ses  levres ;  '  Aoh !  very 
indecently,  indeed!'"  It  is  a  pity— it  is  a  thousand  pities— that 
after  this  Miss  Gibson  rarely  speaks  a  word  of  English.  "  Aoh ! 
very  indecently,  indeed !  "  is  so  pleasant  and  comforting,  and  we 
feel  so  siu-e  that  there  must  be  more  English  where  that  came  from, 
that  we  are  disappointed.  But  in  some  other  respects  Nelly  Gibson 
remains  good.  . 

To  them  enter  two  heroes,  one  of  whom  is  a  villain.  _  ihe 
villainous  hero  is  Prince  Paul  Sreniawa ;  the  heroic  hero  is  M. 
Etienne  Gordyan,  the  prince's  guardian.  As  Liliane's  gTandmother 
wishes  her  to  marry  the  prince,  she  naturally  falls  in  love  with  the 
guardian.  The  prince  is  said  to  have  a  "  15ritisch  aspect,"  and  in 
an  affair  of  the  heart  any  little  infii-mity  like  a  "  Britisch  aspect" 
must  tell  against  one. 

In  the  meantime,  what  is  Miss  Nelly  Gibson  doing  ?  She  also 
has  not  been  idle.  She  also  has  fallen  in  love  with  the  guardian. 
"Serais-je  moi-meme  jalouse  de  Miss?"  exclaims  the  perfervid 
diary-keeper,  and  answers  herself,  "Non,  mille  fois  non !  "  Still 
Nelly  Gibson  is  no  despicable  rival.  "  Miss  est  encore  jeune.  .  .  ^. 
Sans  la  couperose  qui  depare  son  visage.  Miss  serait  -vi-aiment  jolie." 
The  question  presents  itself:  "  Pourquoi  done  Miss  ne  pourrait- 
elle  pas  aimer  ?  "  Especially  when  we  consider  that  M.  Gordyan, 
the  guardian,  quotes  "Tennysson."  And,  by  the  way,  who  ivas 
"  Tennj'sson  "  ? 

M.  Gordyan  (he  is  once  called  Sir  Gordyan,  but  the  joke  is  not 
repeated)  saves  the  life  of  Liliane,  who  is  also  addressed  as  Lili, 
Lily,  and  Lilienne,  thereby  reminding  us  of  him  who  would 
"answer  to  Hi!  or  to  any  loud  cry."  Subsequently  the  guardian 
also  saves  the  life  of  Miss  Nelly  Gibson.  These  heroes  are  heroic 
all  right,  but  in  their  line  of  action  a  little  monotonous.  Miss  and 
Mademoiselle  have  now  scored  one  rescue  each,  and  it  is  Miss's 
turn  to  play. 

But  before  she  plays  there  is  a  little  complication  about  her  name 
which  requires  to  be  cleared  up.  The  bad  prince,  in  order  to  gam 
favour  with  the  governess,  addresses  her  always  as  "  mylady."  AVe 
are  told  that  he  spoke  EngUsh  badly.  "  N'est-ce  pas^une  lacune 
surijrenante  dans  I'education  d'un  homme  du  monde?"  asks  the 
superior  Liliane.  Miss  Gibson  very  properly  refuses  the  title  ;  she 
has  not  that  honour.  Then  comes  the  astoiuiding  statement: 
"  Je  m'appelle  Miss  Hariett  Gibson."  Nobody  notices  the  change, 
not  even  the  author;  nobody  cares,  except  the  reader;  but  he 
worries  himseU.     Why  has  Nelly  suddenly  become    "Hariett"? 


"  Une  lacune  sm-prenante  dans  I'education  d'un  homme  du  monde ! 
— "  Hariett "  is,  of  course,  the  abbreviated  form  of  Nelly. 

To  return.  Miss  Nelly,  or  "  Hariett,"  or  compromise  it  and  say 
Nelriett,  at  one  time  supposed  that  all  was  arranged  between  the 
bad  prince  and  Liliane,  thus  leaving  Miss  a  clear  field  with  the 
good  guardian.  In  her  delight,  says  Liliane,  "  Miss  me  donna  un 
shake  hand  energique."  Miss  was  deceived,  and  disiUusion  foUows. 
She  inherits  "  la  modique  somme  de  trente  miUe  gumees  from 
an  uncle,  and  is  prompt  to  take  advantage  of  her  new  independence. 
In  the  usual  English  way,  she  writes  a  letter  to  her  adored, 
placing  herself  and  her  fortune  at  his  disposal,  and  he  refuses 
her.  So  she  informs  Liliane's  grandmother  :  "  Je  pars  domain  "  ; 
and  Liliane  exclaims  :  "Adieu  done.  Miss  Gibson  !  la  pensee  unira 
toujours  nos  deux  umes."  The  pure-souled  Liliane  reads  a  letter 
which  was  not  addressed  to  her,  nor  intended  for  her.  This  letter 
had  been  dropped  accidentally  by  the  bad  prince,  and  contains  the 
evidence  of  his  badness,  thus  making  all  clear  for  Liliane's 
betrothal  to  the  good  guardian. 

There  seems  to  be  only  one  comment  possible  upon  the  conduct 
of  either  Miss  or  Mademoiselle.  It  is  best  put  in  these  words : 
"  Aoh !  very  indecently  indeed !  "  _  _ 

This  charming  story  has  been  published  this  year  in  Pans. 
Paris  is  the  capital  of  France,  and  the  French  are  a  light-hearted 

Barry  Pain. 


An   Electric    Shock,    and    Other    Stories.     By  E.  Gerard  (Mme.  de 
Laszowska).     (William  Blackwood  &  Sons.) 

The  percentage  of  short  stories  which  have  enjoyed  an  ephemeral 
existence  in  the  magazines  and  weekly  newspapers  and  deserve 
a  more  prolonged  life  in  volume  form  is  small.  But  if  in 
literature,  as  in  biology,  it  is  the  fittest  which  survive,  the  struggle 
for  existence  is  equally  natural  in  both  cases.  With  the  exception 
of  the  first  story,  giving  its  name  to  the  book,  all  the  others  have 
been  published  before.  Mme.  Laszowska  writes,  on  the  whole,  with 
correctness,  and  possesses  considerable  powers  of  focussing  the 
reader's  attention,  but  she  lacks  the  aptitude  for  character-drawmg 
needed  to  give  vitality  to  all  creative  work  ;  and  a  less  heavy  touch 
in  light  comedy  would  be  an  advantage.  "An  Electric  Shock  " 
is  of  the  "  forcible-feeble  "  type.  Written  "  explosively,"  it  depends 
for  interest  on  crude  incident.  A  young  Viennese  doctor,  in  love 
with  his  patient's  daughter,  proposes  to  cure  a  certain  Herr 
Querkopf— the  name  is  scarcely  a  happy  one— by  electricity. 
Querkopf  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  quack  "  bath  physician  " 
at  an  Austrian  health  resort,  who  has  invented  a  ridiculous  system 
for  curing  diseases  with  "  pine-tree  essence."  Satirically  treated, 
the  story  might  have  been  made  amusing,  but  the  authoress  has 
chosen  instead  a  lugubrious  and  tragic  key,  with  the  residt  that  it  is 
lackino-  in  sense  of  proportion  as  well  as  in  sense  of  humour.  Far 
and  away  the  best  effort  in  the  volume  is  the  tale  from  the  Polish 
entitled  "  The  Attaman  :  a  Tale  of  the  Kosaks  "—our  old  friends  the 
Cossacks  in  disguise.  The  adaptation  is  excellent,  and  the  legend 
singvdarly  touching  and  heroic.  At  an  order  from  his  "master, 
the  king,"  the  Attaman  leads  the  Cossacks  of  the  Dnieper  against  the 
Turks.  They  advance  too  daringly  into  Ottoman  territory,  and  at 
the  commencement  of  winter  find  themselves  sun-ounded  by  a  vast 
Tartar  horde.  The  army  is  wrecked.  Only  the  Attaman  and  300 
men  return  from  the  ill-fated  expedition.  But  in  the  history  of  the 
Cossacks  there  has  been  no  instance  before  of  a  chief  returning 
without  his  army.  What  is  to  be  done  in  this  case  ?  A  council  is 
summoned,  and  an  ancient  chief  pronounces  the  leader's  doom  : 

"  A  less  noble  man  might  be  degraded  from  his  office  ;  but  thou, 
Kunic'ji,  Shalt  not  be  stripped  of  dignity  in  favour  of  any  other  man. 
itta'uan  thou  shalt  rfmain  until  thy  death      Yet  aa  the  council  m  lt» 
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wisdom  does  not  deem  it  to  be  seemly  that  an  Attaman  should  survive 
the  loss  of  his  army,  it  will  be  advisable  that  thy  noble  life  should  come 
to  a  speedy  termination.  .  .  .  Only  to  lay  thy  head  on  the  block  wilt 
thou  put  aside  the  crane's  feather." 

The  Attaman  accepts  his  fate  as  inevitable  and  just,  but  before 
his  death  wishes  to  see  his  wife  and  child  : 

"'Fix  a  day  for  my  execution,'  he  says,  'and  I  swear  to  be 
punctual.' 

'As  much  time  as  thou  pleasest.  Father  Attaman,'  is  the  answer." 

He  chooses  one  daj',  and  returns  to  die  on  the  block.  How  much 
of  this  fine  story  is  original  and  how  much  has  been  translated  I 
cannot  pretend  to  say,  but  it  is  picturesquely  told,  and  the  heroic 
atmosphere  throughout  has  been  well  sustained.  The  rest  of 
the   book    suffers    mucli    by    measm-ement    with    this    standard. 

In    "  The   Portrait   of  Conceta  P "  the  supernatural  element 

has  been  employed  with  some  ingenuity,  but  the  idea  of  a  man 
falling  in  love  with  the  ancient  portrait  of  a  beautiful  lady 
and  finding  his  reward  in  the  hand  of  the  descendant  who  bears  her 
likeness  is  not  new.  "  A  Drama  in  Blue  "  has  but  one  good  scene. 
A  jUted  lady  in  disguise,  seeking  to  win  back  the  affections  of  her 
former  lover,  offers  for  his  recognition  the  withered  forget-me-not 
which  he  has  given  her.  He,  mistaking  her  interest  in  the  flower 
for  merely  a  botanical  curiosity,  cures  her  of  her  infatuation  by  a 
pompous  scientific  dissertation.  But  for  this  lapse  of  memory  the 
large  fortune  for  which  he  hungered  might  have  been  his.  As  an 
attempt  in  humour,  "  My  AVife's  Christmas  Supper  "  does  not  suc- 
ceed, and  "The  Price  of  the  Necklace,"  in  which  a  surgeon 
amputates  the  breast  of  tlie  woman  he  once  loved,  although  told 
with  some  ability,  is  unpleasant  without  being  startling.  Neither 
of  these  stories  is  worth  reprinting. 


Crooked  Paths.     By  Francis  Allingham. 
(Longmans,  Green  &  Co.) 

"  ' .  .  .  But  my  life  has  been  recorded  by  the  angel — it  is  all  there ; 
why  expose  me  to  the  hoiTor  of  it  again  ?  ' 

'  The  Recording  Angel  is  none  other  than  yourself.  You  will  have 
BO  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  yoiu-  account,  for  you  will  yourself 
tell  it.  Your  brain  has  retained  all  the  impressions  it  has  received,  all 
the  thoughts  that  have  come  to  you,  all  the  words  you  have  spoken,  all 
the  actions  you  have  done,  all  the  scenes  you  have  witnessed.  All  these 
wOl  be  unroUed  before  you,  and  you  will  see  your  life  as  it  actually  was.' 

'  Is  there  no  escape — no  death  for  me  before  this  takes  place  ? '  I 
asked. 

'  No ;  you  will  see  your  life  and  its  influence  upon  others.  It  is  by 
this  influence  you  will  be  judged,  that  is  the  balance  that  will  weigh 
you.'  " 

This  conversation  passes  between  the  spirit,  after  death,  of  the 
writer  of  tliis  chaotic  book  and  another  spirit,  from  another  world, 
who  appears  to  act  as  his  guide  and  instructor ;  and  this  is  the 
theme  upon  which  a  curiously  inconclusive  and  muddled  story  is 
built.  It  is  a  themo  which,  in  able  hands,  and  treated 
witli  higli  imagination  and  human  sympathy,  might  yield  a 
notable  residt ;  but  in  Crooked  Paths  we  have  neither.  It  is  the 
kind  of  book,  possiblj',  to  appeal  to  the  commonplace  imagination — 
a  book  of  exclamations  and  of  crude  wailings,  a  mixture  of 
undigested,  semi-religious  sentiment  and  weak  melodrama.  It 
has  none  of  the  balance  of  life,  and,  what  is  essential  in  such  an 
effort,  none  of  the  logic  of  events.  Briefly,  it  is  the  story  of  a  man 
who,  in  extreme  youth,  has  a  very  short  and  ordinarily  vulgar 
amour — a  passage  which  has  an  effect  upon  him  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  its  importance.  Then  he  falls  in  love,  and,  later,  is 
temporarily  led  away  by  a  girl  of  the  casual  sensual  type,  who 
plays  so  superbly  on  the  violin  that  she  has  the  power  of  suggesting 
to  different  hearers  the  kind  of  love  which  she  wishes  them  to 
feel.  This  incident  ends  (juito  innocently — the  man  marries  the 
right  girl  and  dies  young,  leaving  one  son.  Now  if,  in  the  after 
life,  ho  had  been  compoUod  to  soo  liimself  and  the  result  of  his 
actions  in  liis  child,  and  in  the  one  or  two  lives  intimately  associated 
with  his,  there  would  at  least  have  been  a  gleam  of  logic  to  servo 
as  guide;  but  inste.ad  of  this  he  is  linked  to  the  development  of  a 
farm  labourer  named  Adam.  It  is  true  that  the  son  of  the  dead 
witness  scdiu'os  Adam's  sister,  but  this  only  makes  the  confusion 
worse.  Adam,  finally,  murders  his  light-of-love  sweetheart,  and 
allows  himself  to  be  knocked  down  and  killed  by  a  passing  train. 
"  And  then  there  was  utter  darkness." 


Thus,  the  story  does  not  end  at  all ;  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter  is  "  utter  darkness  "  ;  the  problem  is  most  inartistically 
shirked.  It  will  be  seen  that  no  logical  conclusion  could  have  been 
arrived  at  on  the  lines  indicated,  but  Mr.  Allingham  might  at 
least  have  endeavoured  to  tie  some  kind  of  knot. 

As  I  have  said,  the  book  is  crude  and  ill- constructed.  It  is  fuH 
of  laborious  hammerings  of  the  commonplace  ;  it  has  neither  grace 
nor  subtlety ;  it  continually  hovers  between  a  tract  written  by  a 
person  ignorant  of  theology  and  a  story  written  by  a  person 
ignorant  of  life.  There  are,  indeed,  passages  not  without  some 
trace  of  skill,  as,  for  instance,  the  scene  between  the  two  friends  in 
the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  second  book,  and  that  at  the  end  of  the 
eighth  chapter  of  the  third.  But  in  the  main  the  story  is  shadowy, 
vague,  and  wooden. 

I  am  not  inclined  to  be  a  severe  critic  of  modern  fiction — there  is 
much  that  is  excellent,  a  great  deal  that  is  good.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  such  books  as  Crooked  Paths  are  superfluous.  They  serve 
no  purpose  that  may  not  be  found,  more  concisely  set  forth,  in  the 
"twopenny  box  ";  they  are  full  of  deaths,  burials,  and,  in  this 
instance,  of  a  pseudo-resurrection  also ;  they  set  out  as  light- 
bearers,  and  leave  the  reader  in  —  "  utter  darkness."  If  Mr. 
Allingham  wishes  to  write  let  him  try  his  hand  at  something 
nearer  the  groimd ;  he  wiU  soon  learn  that  farm  labourers  do  not 
talk  in  just  the  same  way  as  the  folks  at  "  the  Manor  House." 
When  I  see  Mr.  Allingham's  name  on  the  title-page  of  another 
book  I  will  read  it,  in  the  hope  that  he  may  have  turned  to  a  more 
profitable  theme. 

*  *■  *  -* 

My  Bonnie  Lady.     By  Leslie  Keith. 
(Jarrold  &  Sons.) 

If  Mr.  Leslie  Keith's  new  novel  may  be  taken  as  representative 
of  the  Scots  school  of  story-telling,  the  kailyard  has  become  empty 
of  suggestion.  It  has  all  the  usual  characters.  There  are  the 
little  minister,  the  elder,  the  dominie,  the  gossips,  and  the  beautiful 
young  maid,  attractive  from  having  been  brought  up  among 
influences  other  than  those  of  the  sordid  northern  village. 

Time  hangs  hea\7  on  our  hands  as  we  peruse  the  book.  That  is 
because  the  jjlot  is  quite  incredible.  It  deals  with  a  feud  between  the 
Inglises  and  the  Mintos.  The  one  family  had  for  generations 
been  denying  the  claim  of  the  other  to  certain  lands,  which  at  the 
beginning  of  the  book  seem  to  be  a  few  arable  acres,  and  a  little 
later  have  dwindled  into  a  footpath.  Such  a  dispute  is  not  impos- 
sible ;  but  it  cannot  be  made  the  basis  of  a  romance.  We  are 
told  that  l)lood  had  been  shed  and  fortunes  squandered  over  it ; 
which  we  do  not  believe.  Like  other  rural  jieople,  the  Scots,  with 
time  to  waste  and  money  to  spend  on  the  sp(jrt,  are  not  averse 
from  law  pleas.  We  are  sure  that,  if  the  family  of  Minto  and 
that  of  Inglis  did  have  any  difference  about  rights  of  property,  the 
question  was  settled  by  the  Court  of  Session  soon  after  it  arose. 
According  to  Mr.  Keith,  the  settlement  was  arrived  at  through 
other  means.  Night  after  night,  at  the  bidding  of  his  wife,  Mr. 
Minto  went  forth  to  walk  upon  the  ilisputed  territor}'.  Ajiparently  he 
wont  outwith  the  coffee  and  came  in  with  the  milk.  There,  at  the  very 
beginning,  one  finds  that  the  story  does  not  ring  true.  We  are  not 
alluding  to  the  base  uses  to  which  ancient  Scotsmen  are  put  bj' 
shrewish  wives.  We  are  thinking  of  a  fact  in  law.  If  you  are 
the  pubHc,  you  can  establish  a  right  of  property  in  land  by  walking 
on  the  land  with  persistence ;  but  Mr.  Minto  was  not  the  public, 
and,  all  Scots  being  notoriously  well-informed,  we  refuse  to  believe 
that  he  acted  as  if  he  were.  In  the  chronicles  of  Mr.  Keith,  one 
cold  night  he  fell  by  the  wayside  in  a  faint.  His  wife,  drawn  by 
an  opportune  intuition,  was  there  to  see  him.  So  was  Captain 
Inglis,  scion  of  the  enemy,  just  home  from  the  wars.  The  Captain 
tamed  the  shrew,  who  was  very  unwilling  that  he  should  lay  a 
hand  upon  her  husband,  and  he  carried  the  poor  man  home.  There, 
of  course,  he  met  "our  bonnie  lady,"  a  damsel  whom  ho  had  loved 
long  since  and  lost  awhile,  who,  in  order  to  bring  peace  into  the 
pai-isli,  had  been  induced  by  the  little  minister  to  become  house- 
maid to  Mrs.  Minto.  The  minister,  it  is  needless  to  say,  also  was  in 
love  with  her. 

How  this  imconscionable  tangle  is  imraveUed  it  would  be  imfair  to 
say.  It  would  be  tedious  also.  Mr.  ]\eith  can  write  pretty  well ; 
but  the  artificiality  of  his  theme  dogs  him  to  the  end.  There  is 
scarcely  a  page  in  his  book  which  produces  an  artistic  illusion.  In 
short,  we  do  not  believe  a  word  of  it.     The  words  themselves  s  '-e 
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often  horrible.  "  The  Captain,  as  he  told  me,  was  fair  donnered 
for  a  nioment  to  see  her  in  such  a  tirrivee,  and  could  do  nothing  but 
sit  stock  still  trying  to  make  out  what  kind  of  a  randy  wife  he  had 
fallen  upon."  That  is  a  fair  sample  of  Mr.  Keith's  manner.  A 
story  told  in  such  language  is  a  tirrivee  that  donners  us  too  much. 


A  Trick  of  Fame.     By  H.  Hamilton  Fyfe.     In  2  vols. 
(Bentley.) 

Mr.  Fyfe's  novel  is  one  of  those  which  reward  the  persevering. 
The  first  few  chapters  led  me  to  put  it  down  as  an  inferior  imitation 
of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  a  study  on  the  lines  of  Sir  George 
Tressady,  with  the  incisiveness  and  the  humanity  of  iS';>  George 
Tressady  left  out.  Mr.  Fyfe's  knowledge  of  politics  appears  to  be 
more  to  seek  than  even  my  own.  I  am  sure  that  a  young  Tory 
member  of  Parliament  coidd  not  suddenly  begin  to  act  as  private 
secretary  to  a  Liberal  Minister  of  Labour,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
a  Cabinet  Minister  who  had  only  been  in  office  two  or  three  months 
would  get  an  oificial  pension.  The  comic  relief,  again,  consists 
mainly  in  satire  of  a  kind  of  affectation  which  I  understand  to  be 
now  extinct.     This  is  the  sort  of  thing  : 

"  '  Cecil  and  I  have  been  coutemplating  the  pagan  ideals,  and  counter- 
acting the  effects  of  country  air,  which  woidd  make  one  energetic  but 
for  some  such  antidote,  by  consuming  cigarettes  whose  fragrance 
suggests  all  the  most  channing  vices  of  every  age.' 

'You  might  have  been  better  employed,'  said  Lady  Beatrice  curtly, 
examining  the  features  of  the  landscape. 

'  Ah,  dear  lady,  again  the  point  of  view.  But  I  fancy  luncheon  is  at 
hand — luncheon,  which  in  town  might  be  described  as  the  impecunious 
in  search  of  the  appetising,  but  which  here  in  this  appallingly  healthy 
air  one  could  well  call  the  endeavour  of  the  insatiate  to  avoid  satiety.'  " 

"Wearisome  fooling,  surely :  although  I  own  to  finding  humour  in 
a  gilded  youth's  description  of  Lady  Beatrice  Vane  as  an 

"  '  orfly  odd  girl,  don't  you  know?  Makes  you  feel,  when  you've  been 
lalkin'  to  her,  as  if  you'd  made  rather  a  fool  of  yourself  ;  orfly  annoyin', 
that  sort  of  girl.'  " 

In  the  course  of  the  second  volume  one  makes  the  discovery  that 
Mr.  Fyfe  has  a  distinct  talent  for  evoking  a  dramatic  situation. 
There  is  a  telling  scene  in  the  House  of  Commons  where  Hewlett, 
the  Labour  Leader,  is  thrown  over  by  his  clever  young  secretary  in 
the  course  of  a  debate,  and  another  at  the  close  of  the  book,  where 
the  same  yoimg  secretary  misses  his  chance  because  he  fears  to  put 
his  fate  to  the  touch  with  the  woman  who  loves  him.  Harold 
Fenton  has  run  away  with  Beatrice  Vane,  and  when  they  are 
overtaken  by  her  brother  is  coward  enough  to  hint,  what,  indeed, 
is  the  case,  that  the  responsibility  for  the  freak  lies  with  her. 

'  Beatrice  looked  at  Fenton  with  an  expression  of  bewilderment  on  her 


face. 


'You 


'  I — I  don't  understand,'  she  said  with  a  catch  in  her  voice, 
have  told  my  brother  that ' 

'  Mr.  Fenton  has  only  allowed  me  to  guess  what ' 

'Hush,  please  I J  You  have  told  my  brother,'  she  went  on,  facing 
Fenton  steadily  and  speaking  in  dull  measured  tones,  '  that  it  was  I  who 
suggested  this — this  journey,  and  that  you  did  not  approve  of  it  and 
wished  me  to  return  ' ' 

'  Beatrice,  I  oidy  said  what  I  have  said  to  you  this  morning.  I  told 
him  nothing  of  what  you — you  suggest.  Lord  Radfield,  you  wUl  bear  me 
out  in  this  ':  ' 

'  Lord  Radfield  shrugged  his  shoulders  almost  imperceptibly  agaiu. 

'  From  what  you  were  good  enough  to  say  I  gathered  that ' 

'  Oh  I   it  can't  be — -it  can't  be — you  could  never  have  been  so — Harold  I 
Why  don't  you  say  something — anything — deny  it— tell  me  it  isn't  true.' 

Feutou  began  to  see  the  euoriuity  of  the  mistake  he  had  made. 

'  I  only  said  that — but  it  is  absurd  to  have  all  this  fuss — Beatrice,  will 
you  not  listen  to  what  your  brother  wishes  to  say  ?  ' 

'  You  coward  I '  said  Beatrice  in  a  low  voice  -'  you  coward  I '  " 

So  was  a  subtle  cad  well  unmasked. 


From  the  Four    Winds.      By   John  Sinjohn. 

(Fisher  Unwin.) 

Mr.  Sinjohn,  like  so  many  other  clever  young  men,  has  been  trying 

to  catch  the  manner  of  Mr.  Eudyard  Kipling.      He   is   violent, 

cosmopolitan,  knowing  :  and  I  cannot  honestly  say  that  the  blend 

of  smoking-room  ethics  and  Imperialism  which  residts  is  very  much 


to  my  taste.  Dick  Denver,  braggart  and  bully,  who  is  the  hero  of 
two  of  the  stories,  is  a  particularly  offensive  sort  of  person.  In 
Synge  Sahib,  however,  Mr.  Sinjohn  has  got  a  good  idea,  and  has 
used  it  effectively.  Synge  is  an  English  doctor  in  the  Straits 
Settlements.  He  has  a  dash  of  yellow  blood  in  him,  and  one 
tropical  night  he  "  runs  amok  "  : 

"  It  was  Synge— Synge  transfigured— a  Malay,  if  ever  there  was  one, 
in  every  line  of  his  face  and  figure.  Barring  a  towel  wound  round  him, 
he  was  stark  naked,  and  his  flesh  was  yellow,  not  white ;  and  whether 
my  eyes  went  wrong  or  not,  I  don't  know,  but  his  hair  seemed  to  hang 
down  his  naked  back,  instead  of  being  cropped  short,  as  it  always  is. 
His  eyes  were  blazing  and  glaring  with  a  sort  of  green  fight  like  a  wild 
cat's.  That  devihsh  silver  streak  was  his  Malay  ki-iss,  and  he  brandished 
it  Uke  one  po-isessed." 

And  one  other  story  in  the  book  is  in  its  way  a  perfect  gem. 
"  Tally  Ho  "  is  an  Anglo-Indian  child  who  loses  himself  in  London. 
He  is  picked  up  by  an  old  general,  who  carries  him  off  to  tiffin 
at  his  club.  Tally  Ho's  ways  and  speech  are  delightful  from 
beginning  to  end.  And  the  general  is  excellent  too.  The  meeting 
is  by  tlie  water  in  St.  James's  P.ark. 

"  Tally  Ho  sank  on  his  knees,  stuck  his  head  through  the  girders,  and 
gazed.  His  affections  particularly  riveted  themselves  on  two  smalt 
bronze-gi-een  ducks  taking  first  lessons  in  diving  from  an  attentive 
parent. 

'  My  wantles  dem,'  said  Tally  Ho,  joyfully  and  loudly,   through  his 
girders,  to  the  intense  astonishment  of  a  miUtary-looking  old  gentleman, 
from  between  whose  legs  the  words  arose. 
'  Gawd  bless  me  !     What's  that ':  ' 

'My  wantles 'oo  for  each  of  my's  tlowsers'  pottets,' bellowed  Tally 
Ho  across  the  water  to  the  ducks. 

'Gawd  bless  me  I  It's  the  ducks  the  boy  wants,'  commented  the 
ancient  warrior,  stepping  ^vith  much  care  clear  of  Tally  Ho,  and  noting 
the  direction  of  his  gestures.  At  this  precise  instant  Tally  Ho  withdrew 
his  head  from  between  the  girders  and  scrambled  on  to  his  feet,  and  as 
he  did  so  his  eye  lighted  on  the  stranger,  whose  elderly  but  martial  form 
he  had  been  doing  his  level  best  to  upset. 

'  Salaam,  Geuclal  Sahib,'  he  said,  saluting  affably  and  without 
embarassment.    '  My  is  Tally  Ho— my  wantles  dose  ducks.'  " 


"  Old  Man's"  Marriage.     By  Gr.  B.  Burgin. 
(Grant  Richards.) 

In  this  novel  Mr.  G.  B.  Burgin  continues  the  history  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Four  Corners,  with  whom  we  have  become  in  a  certain 
degree  familiar.  It  is  written  in  a  style  which  I  must  caU,  for  want 
of  a  better  word,  sprightly,  and  is  mainly  concerned  with  the  efforts  of 
' '  Old  Man  "  to  avoid  the  attentions  of  his  friend  Ikey  Marston's  wife, 
who  has  married  the  wrong  man.  ' '  Old  Man  "  is  a  noble  backwoods- 
man of  the  kind  which  Bret  Harte  has  made  known  to  us,  and  for 
Quixotic  reasons  he  man-ies  an  Indian  scjuaw.  There  are  other 
characters  and  incidents  more  or  less  humorous.  An  editor  who  is 
handier  with  the  pistol  than  with  the  pen,  a  beautiful  girl  who  is 
familiar  with  the  reforming  uses  of  a  shot-gun,  an  English  lord  who 
lisps,  a  pie — no  American  story  is  complete  without  a  pie — and  a 
comic  mule,  the  best  drawn  character  in  the  book.  Here  is  a 
portrait  of  the  mule,  which  "  Old  Man  "  in  a  facetious  moment  had 
christened  "Miss  Wilks,"  that  being  the  name  of  the  lady  he  had 
renounced  in  favour  of  Ikey  Marston. 

"  The  durability  of  her  scarred  hide  made  it  as  valuable  as  that  of  a 
caribou,  and  a  \vider  intelligence,  fostered  by  encounters  with  strange 
hybrids  in  the  great  North-'West,  had  begotten  in  her  an  acuter  intellect 
than  of  yore.  She  was  an  extraordinarily  powerful,  clay-coloured  mule, 
projecting  in  all  kinds  of  uncomfortable  and  iinexijected  directions,  blind 
in  the  right  eye,  and  wanting  an  ear,  the  remaining  ear  lopping  over  as 
if  to  conceal  her  lack  of  sight.  The  missing  ear  had  been  '  chawed  '  off 
in  single  combat  with  one  of  her  own  race.  An  originafity  of  gait,  which 
had  first  endeared  her  to  '  Old  Man  '  stiU  remained  to  comfort  his  lone- 
liness ;  she  shuffled  along,  moving  both  legs  on  one  side  at  the  same  time. 
Her  mode  of  progression  suggested  an  appearance  of  constant  effort,  as 
if  she  were  continually  changing  shoulders,  and  undecided  which  leg 
should  lead." 

"  Old  Man  "  comes  back  with  "  Miss  Wilks  "  to  find  that  Mrs.  Ikey 
Marston  {nee  Miss  Wilkes)  is  by  no  means  happy  in  her  marriage, 
and  the  scenes  between  "  Old  Man"  and  the  woman  who  loves  him 
are  among  the  best  in  tlie  book.  I  was  not  aware  that  the  hunting 
of  men  with  bloodhounds,  lynching  and  murder,  were  so  frequent  in 
the  villages  on  the  Ottawa  Eiver  as  Sir.  Burgin  would  have  us  to 
Tielieve.     The  Dominion  Government  shoidd  look  to  it. 
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One  Man's   View.      By  Leonard   Merrick. 
(Grant  Eicliards.) 

Mr.  Merrick  shows  some  freshness  in  his  treatment  of  a  theme 
which  has  done  duty  through  generations  of  fiction.  Mamie 
Cheriton  marries  George  Heriot  because  she  has  failed  as  an 
actress  and  has  not  much  alternative.  .She  tinds  him  didl,  and 
absorbed  in  his  j)rofession.  But  she  gets  sympathy  from  Lucas 
Field,  a  brilliant  and  successful  dramatist. 

"  To  tali  about  oneself  to  a  woman,  who  listens  with  exquisite  eyes 
fixed  upon  one's  face,  is  very  gratifying  to  a  literary  man.  If  one  is 
mediocre,  she  makes  one  feel  clever ;  and  if  one  has  talent,  one  feels 
gi-eater  still.  Field  had  rarely  spent  a  pleasauter  horn-.  It  is  not 
intimated  that  ho  was  a  vain  puppy — he  was  not  a  puppy  at  all.  He 
had  half  unconsciously  felt  the  want  of  a  sympathetic  confidant  for  a 
long  while,  though,  and  albeit  he  did  not  instantaneously  reahse  that 
Mrs.  Heriot  supplied  the  void,  he  walked  back  to  his  chambers  with 
exhilaration." 

Ultimatelj'  Mrs.  Heriot  leaves  her  home  with  Lucas  Field,  and 
before  long  falls  upon  a  second  disillusion.  I  think  this  is  perhaps 
the  strongest  part  of  the  book. 

"'When  a  naturally  pure  woman,  who  is  not  sustained  by  any 
emancipated  views,  consents  to  live  with  a  man  in  defiance  of  social 
prejudices,  she  probably  obtains  as  clear  an  insight  as  the  world  affords 
into  the  enormous  difference  that  exists  between  the  ideal  and  the 
actual.  Matrimony  does  not  illumine  the  difference  so  vividly,  because 
matrimony,  with  all  its  disdlusious.  leaves  her  ii,u  unembarrassed  con- 
science. With  her  lover  such  a  woman  experiences  all  the  prose  of 
wedlock  and  a  sting  to  boot.  A  man  cannot  be  at  concert-pitch  all  day 
long  with  his  mistress  any  more  easily  than  he  can  with  his  wife.  She 
has  to  submit  to  bills  and  other  practical  matters  just  as  much  with  a 
smirched  reputation  as  .she  had  with  a  spotless  one.  The  romance  does 
not  run  any  better  because  the  mai-riage  service  is  omitted.  A  lover  is 
no  less  Uable  to  be  commonplace  than  a  husband  when  the  laundress 
knocks  the  buttons  off  his  shirts." 

So  Mrs.  Heriot  and  Lucas  Field  part.  The  woman  realises — it  is 
the  traditional  ending — that  after  all  she  loved  her  husband,  and  a 
happy  accident  brings  them  together  again.  It  is  a  cleverly 
written  story,  but  I  have  not  a  notion  what  the  title  means. 


Mere  Sentiment.      By  A.  J.   Dawson. 
(John  Lane.) 

There  are  a  dozen  stories  in  this  volume,  of  unec^ual  length,  un- 
equal merit,  and  divers  style.  They  cover  a  good  many  phases  of 
life  and  a  wide  stretch  of  map.  The  Australian  Bush  is  Mr. 
Dawson's  favourite  locale,  but  he  does  not  disdain  London,  Monte 
Carlo,  or  West  Africa.  Some  of  the  tales  are  extremely  slight ;  and 
one  of  them,  "Narita,"  is  unintelligible.  Nevertheless,  this  last  is, 
to  my  mind,  the  best  of  the  collection  :  the  struggle  in  the  dinghy, 
half  seen  from  the  other  boat  through  the  gloom  of  night,  is  weirdly 
realised ;  and  there  is  a  haunting  suggestion  of  mj'stery  about  the 
lady.  "Madge"  is  an  unpleasant  story  of  an  hysterical  girl, 
sufficiently  impleasant,  but  iiot  without  a  certain  tenderness  in  the 
treatment.  "Mother  Carey's  Chickens"  is  the  record  of  two 
children  who  act  Providence  to  their  elder  sister's  love-affairs  :  "  The 
Man  Who  Was  "  furnishes  the  key,  and  "  The  Light  that  Failed," 
a  refrain.  Altogether  a  volume  that  may  be  read  with  pleasure,  if 
not  with  notable  profit. 


WitJwut  Issue.     By  Henry  Cresswell. 
(Hurst  &  Blackett.) 

Mr.  Cresswell  has  found  out  a  lovely  new  way  of  killing  people  ; 
and  he  has  wisely  made  it  the  cardinal  point  of  an  excel- 
lent novel.  The  story  is  of  an  infant  heir,  brought  up  in  a 
slum;  of  a  miserly  life -tenant  and  his  lawyer  son,  unconscious  of 
the  boy's  existence ;  of  Muriel  and  Eva,  sisters,  both  in  love  with 
the  lawyer  son  ;  and  of  a  villainous  specialist  doctor,  ex-shopboy,  in 
love  with  Muriel.  Three  characters  stand  especially  forth — tlie  disin- 
herited failure  dj-ing  nameless  in  his  last  squalid  refuge  ;  his  brother, 
the  life-tenant,  indxilging  a  shameful  parsimony ;  and  the  fashion- 
able practitioner  trading  upon  the  vice  he  professed  to  cure.  Of 
the  two  sisters,  Muriel  is  good  conventional  work,  and  Eva,  the 
younger  (though  her  creator  seems  hardly  conscious  of  the  fact),  is 
corrupt  and  unscrupulous.  There  is  humour  in  Mrs.  Jaggers,  the 
life-tenant's  landlady. 


Weighty  Professional  Opinions  as  to  the 
Virtues  and  Efficacy  of  Guy's  Tonic. 

Guy's  Tonic  is  the  Approved  British  Remedy  for  ludigestion.  Liver 
Affections,  Nervous  Maladies,  Debility,  Emaciation,  aud  Disorders 
characterised  by  Mal-nutrition  and  loss  of  Vitality  in  the  System. 

A  retired  Indian  Surgeon  (late  Jledical  Olficer,  North  Bliangulpore, 
Bengal),  writes : 

"Fulham,  S.W. 

"Gentlemen, — With  regard  to  your  query  as  to  your  preparation — 
Guy's  Tonic — I  may  say  that  it  has  proved  in  my  hands  an  Alterative  and 
Tonic  of  undoubted  utility  in  Low,  Weak,  and  Atonic  States  of  the  System, 
particularly  when  these  are  of  a  Chronic  character.  I  hive  used  it  my.self 
for  njy  old  Indian  Liver  Trouble,  and  prescribed  it  largely  with  good 
results  in  Functional  Diseases  of  the  Stomach,  Hepatic  Congestion,  and 
Renal  mischief.  It  is  also  of  Service  in  Nervous  Affections,  especially 
those  atfccting  Women,  and  generally  useful  in  Debility  and  Emaciation 
arising  from  Mal-nutrition  aud  Depressed  Vital  Force.  You  may  publish 
my  opinion  if  you  wish,  but,  for  obvious  reasons,  I  must  request  you  not 
to  make  my  name  public." 

"  Milford,  CO.  Donegal. 

"  Gentlemen, — I  enclose  Kemittance,  for  which  I  re((uest  you  to  send 
me  by  post  Four  Bottles  of  Guy's  Tonic.  I  have  prescribed  the  Tonic  to 
several  People,  who  have  derived  nuuh  Benefit  from  it,  but  I  may  mention 
that  nil  which  I  order  myself  is  used  by  my  Wife. — Yours  faithfully, 

"J.  A.  OsnoKNE,  M.D." 

Guy's  Tonic  is  sold  by  Chemists  and 
Stores  throughout  the  World.  It  is  now 
employed  in  Hospital  Practice,  and  is 
widely  recommended  by  Medical  Men. 


CREAM  of f^ 


NOT    ONLY  RIVALS   FRESH    MILK,   BUT   IS 

OFTEN  PREFERRED,  as  it  is  absolutely 

proof  against  Carrying  Disease. 


Used  the  same  as  fresli  milk  for  all  purposes : 
Breakfast,  Tea,  Pudding,^,  Sliapes,  Babies,  Childrcu, 
Invalids,  &c.,  &c. 
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NEW    NOVELS. 


THE  FEENCHMAN  IN  ENGLISH  FICTION. 

In  liis  amusing  review  of  an  insignificant  French,  story, 
La  Journal  de  Liliane,  Mr.  Barry  Pain  is  highly  entertained  by  the 
absurdities  of  the  French  pen  in  over-seas  character  and  tongue.  Is 
Mr.  Pain  aware  that  British  popular  authors  generally  show  them- 
selves no  less  ignorant  when  imagination  carries  them  to  France  ? 
I  speak  now  of  writers  who,  unlike  the  unfortunate  Polish  count, 
can  both  spell  and  quote  French  correctlj',  and  who  have  lived  in 
France.  Little  Florae,  the  immortal  husband  of  'Igg  of  Man- 
chesterre,  is  a  delightful  acquaintance,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
French  nobleman  would  recognise  him  for  a  compatriot.  Miss 
Edwards  is  regarded  as  a  complete  authority  on  French  life,  but  her 
characters  are  all  British  under  French  names,  and,  like  her  country- 
men at  Tours,  she  transports  her  English  surroundings,  habits  and 
ideals  across  the  Channel.  The  men  remain  at  table  and  the  ladies 
proceed  to  the  drawing-room,  a  thing  nobody  ever  saw  done  at  a 
French   dinner-table.     Young   French    girls   chaperoned  by  their 

fovemesses  go  to  lunch  with  their  fiances  in  starched  provincial 
'rench  towns  where  you  dare  not  walk  on  the  right  side  of  the 
street  if  it  is  pronoimced  proper  to  walk  on  the  left.  For  the 
French  girl  who  in  real  life  dared  this  outrage  against  public  pro- 
priety there  would  be  nothing  left  her  but  the  grave  or  the  cloister. 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  Bohemian  Paris  in  Bavid  Grieve  is  still  a 
matter  of  astonishment  and  laughter  to  her  French  readers.  Her 
Montmartre  and  artists  of  either  aex  are  as  likely  to  be  found  in 
the  moon  as  here. 

But  the  honour  of  breaking  the  record  in  French  caricature  lies 
with  Mr.  Keary.  The  critics  assured  me  that  Tlie  Two  Lancrofts 
was  a  great  and  immortal  work.  I  read  it  with  misgivings  of  iny 
own  or  the  author's  reason.  He  sends  one  of  liis  heroes  over  to 
Paris  to  study  art.  Of  his  art  we  know  nothing.  His  language, 
supposed  to  be  acquired  in  Paris,  would  astonish  the  rifest  French- 
man. He  bellows  "My  God"  three  times  in  every  phrase  he 
utters.  Now  Frenchmen  occasionally  say  "  Mon  Dieu  !  "  but  rarely 
more  than  once  in  a  single  conversation,  and  then  in  the  lightest  of 
tones,  with  a  little  shrug  that  robs  it  of  profanity.  They  sometimes 
change  the  J/b»  into  Tii,  thus  giving  the  I)ieu  'a  sprightly  insigni- 
ficance and  connecting  it  possibly  with  one  of  our  old  Olympian 
friends.  And  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  despatch  a  yoimg  man  to 
Paris  to  learn  bad  manners,  rascalities,  and  the  art  of  profane 
speech.  It  is  not  long  since  the  Englishman  has  ceased  to  be 
called  abroad  the  Goddam  Englislimen,  and  Frenchmen,  Mr.  Keary 
niay  not  be  aware,  have  an  ideal  of  conduct  as  respectable  as 
his  own. 

Rerhert  Vanlenhert  contains  a  distinguished  French  novelist  over 
which  the  French  critic,  if  he  could  be  induced  to  peruse  that 
masterpiece,  might  write  wittier  pages  far  than  Mr.  Pain's  mirthful 
rescue  of  Miss  Gibson  from  oblivion.  M.  Victor  Desanges  is  a 
kind  of  Paid  Bourget,  a  brilliant  man  of  the  world  and  of  letters, 
beloved  of  duchesses,  and  welcomed  in  the  best  English  houses 
and  clubs.  To  be  a  brilliant  man  of  letters  implies  in  France 
intelligence,  polish,  and  wit;  English  social  recognition  and  the 
love  of  French  duchesses  imply  the  habits  and  standard  of  society. 
Yet  M.  Desanges  is  an  idiot  and  a  cad.  He  designs  to  seduce  a  young 
girl  he  has  met  socially.  A  Frenchman  of  the  world  woidd  as  soon 
dream  of  cheating  at  cards  or  robbing  a  bank.  He  is  content  to 
betray  the  husbands  of  his  acquaintance,  when  he  can,  but  he  can  be 
trusted  to  respect  a  young  girl.  Then  M.  Desanges  discourses  drivel 
to  the  moonrays.  Even  international  animosities  and  contempt  can- 
not justify  the   imbecility  of   Mr.    Keary's   distinguished   French 


novelist.  He  plaintively  conjures  Jesus,  Mary,  and  Joseph  to 
assist  him  in  the  seduction  of  Kitty,  his  friend's  guest.  "  0  Marie, 
aie  pitie  de  moi,"  he  prays  to  Mary  in  heaven — does  the  reader 
recognise  MM.  Bourget,  Anatole  France,  Guy  de  Maupassant, 
Paul  Hervein,  Daudet,  or  Loti  in  this  amiable  portrait  ?  "  Donne 
moi  ga,  0  Marie,  and  I  am  yours  for  ever."  Exactly,  this  is  just 
the  sort  of  humour  displayed  by  a  brilliant  French  novelist.  It 
adequately  explains  his  position  in  letters  and  justifies  his  social 
success.  He  habitually,  being  of  course  a  villain  and  a  cad, 
implores  the  assistance  of  the  sj'mbol  of  purity,  the  patroness  of 
maidenhood  in  the  ruin  of  a  maiden  in  the  grossest  abuse  of 
hospitality.  As  a  chQd  he  was  taught  at  his  mother's  knee  to 
say,  "Mary,  Mother  of  God,  pray  for  me."  Mr.  Keary  conceives 
him  in  manhood  meditating  a  base  crime,  shouting,  with  streaming 
eyes,  to  the  moon  :  "  Mary,  Mother  of  God,  assist  me  to  be  a  black- 
guard." Is  Miss  Gibson  shielding  her  face  with  veil  and  hands  at 
a  maniac's  dancing  and  crying,  "  Oh,  very  indecently,  indeed," 
more  monstrously  grotesque  as  an  international  caricature  ? 

Haknah  Lynch. 


Possessed  of  Devils.     By  Mrs.  Harold  E.  Gorst. 
(Macqueen.) 

Mrs.  Gorst's  demoniacal  heroine  is  not,  perhaps,  so  new  a 
departure  in  fiction  as  one  would  imagine  from  the  elaborate  apology 
for  her  in  the  Introduction.  I  have  met  her  before  in  feminine 
novels  of  recent  date,  nor  can  I  say  that  I  have  been  any  the  better 
for  the  acquaintance.  They  may  be  very  actual  and  very  artistic, 
these  raving  women  who  hate  their  husbands  and  love  their 
husband's  friends,  but  one  may  hope  they  are  over-represented 
in  present-day  novels.  Mrs.  Gorst  would  say  that  I  am  a  prejudiced 
person,  "for,  without  disparagement  to  his  critical  faculties,  a  man 
is  incapable  of  realising  the  strong  element  of  hysteria  which  so 
often  imderlies  a  woman's  actions."  But  is  it  hysteria?  It  maybe 
hj'steria  which  makes  the  Lady  Eadclyife  of  the  book  see  visions 
and  talk  the  usual  preposterous  nonsense  about  being  "understood  "  ; 
but  is  it  hysteria  which  makes  her  intimidate  Francis  Ingelow 
into  eloping  with  her?  I  am  afraid  Sir  Francis  Jeune  has 
a  less  technical  name  for  it.  It  is,  indeed,  a  very  sad  world  if  Mrs. 
Gorst  reads  it  aright.  She  recognises  it  as  "a  great  primary  fact" 
that  "  a  woman's  first  natural  impulse  (to  which  she  may  or  may 
not  give  way)  lies  in  a  crooked  direction."  That,  after  aU,  is  but 
another  way  of  saying  that  the  offending  Eve  has  not  been  whipped 
out  of  her.  But  the  author  goes  far  beyond  this  elementary 
statement  of  original  sin.  "  My  friend,"  says  Lady  Radcliffe 
to  her  lover,  who  had  just  engaged  himself  to  a  non-hysterical 
girl— 

"My  friend,  can  you  really  believe  that  the  pure  angel  you  approach 
in  fear  and  trembling  when  you  are  wooing  her  is  anything  else  but  an 
imaginary  creation  of  your  temporarily  disordered  brain  ?  Look  about 
you  at  the  women  you  have  known  as  girls,  and  contrast  their  old-time, 
sweet,  retiiing  maimer  with  the  boldness  and  assurance  which  characterise 
them  as  wives.  Why  do  they  change  thus  ?  The  answer  is  simple. 
They  have  secured  their  husbands.  No  further  need  for  innocence  and 
simplicity,  bashful  maidenly  modesty,  blushes  and  simpers,  the  bait  with 
which  they  lured  their  victims  into  matrimony.  .  .  .  One  thing,  and  one 
only,  cau  you  be  certain  about  respecting  a  woman.  From  the  cradle 
the  female  infant,  child,  girl,  woman,  is  not,  and  never  has  been, 
what  she  appears.  She  is  a  creation  evolved  out  of  an  age  of  shams 
and  unrealities.  In  her  youth  a  girl  dare  not  be  real.  In  her  woman- 
hood she  sometimes  is  just  once.  You  do  not  think  me  a  good  woman. 
If  you  knew  us  better  you  would  understand  that  now  I  am  at  my  very 
best.  As  good  as  any  woman  could  be,  for  at  last,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life,  I  am  true.  True  to  myself  and  to  you.  George  [the  husband] 
I  don't  count.  He  is  an  accident,  connected  only  with  the  unreality 
of  my  past." 
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It  is  our  duty  to  resist  a  philosophy  which  removes  devoted 
husbands — it  is  one  of  "  George's  "  faults,  in  the  eyes  of  this  lady, 
that  he  is  consumed  by  soHcitude  when  she  has  a  headache ;  she 
"  shudders  "  on  these  occasions — into  the  region  of  "  accidents."  Of 
course  I  do  not  for  a  moment  attribute  to  Mrs.  Gorst  the  heretical 
opinions  of  her  heroine.  The  f[uestion  is,  whether  it  is  wortli 
while,  for  the  sake  of  recording  an  egotistical  type,  to  put  such 
ravings  into  print.  Unfortimately,  though  the  story  is  novel  in 
arrangement,  it  has  not  that  supreme  quality  which  can  reconcile 
one  to  a  good  deal. 

*  *  A-  * 

His  Bmighter.     By  W.  L.  Alden. 
(Neville  Beeman.) 

If  you  are  to  write  a  story  about  Americans  you  can  make  no 
more  happy  choice  of  place  than  Venice.     In  its  cafes,  on  its  piazzas, 
under  the  shadow  of  its  palaces,  you  are  bound  to  get  the  full  value 
of   the   grotesque  modernity  of   speech,  the  shrewd  simplicity  of 
thought,  and  the  delicious  incongruity  of  sentiment  with  which  our 
cousins  pay  their  piquant  contribution  to  the  treasury  of  the  nations' 
gaiety ;  but  the  gaiety  in  this  story  is  tempered  with  a  genuine 
sorrow.     Silas  G.  Hoskins,  engineer  on  the  St.  Paid  and  Milwaukee 
road  for  forty  years,  brings  his  daughter  to  Venice  to  study  singing. 
It  seems  that  many  American  young  ladies  arrive  there  annually 
with  a  view  to  overcoming,  by  means  of  elaborate  training,  that  lack 
of   a  voice   which  alone  stands  between  them  and   the  career  of 
a.  prima  donna.     But  Miss  Emmy  Hoskins  really  had  a  voice.     Her 
father    guaranteed    it,    and,    as    he    justly   observed,    "when    a 
man's  been    listening    to    locomotive   whistles   and  torpedoes  for 
forty   years   he's   apt   to   be  a   middling   good   judge  of   a  voice 
when   he   hears  it."     SUas  picked  out  of   the   crowd   a   resident 
American,  named  Fairchild,  and  opened  to  him  his  arms  and  his 
house.     FairchUd  rendered  him  the  service  of  demonstrating  the 
unworthiness  of  a  certain  gay  Frenchman  to  touch  the  hand  of  the 
beautiful  Emmy.     Unfortunatelj-,  Emmj'  was  very  much  attached 
to  this  rake,  and  so,  whUe  she  ostensibly  yielded  to  the  cogency  of 
the  reasons  set  out  before  her  judgment,  she  plotted  at  the  same 
time  a  cruel  revenge  against  this  officious  friend.     Deliberately  she 
set  herself  to  win  FairchUd's  affections,  and  on  the  date  appointed 
for  his  marriage  tlie  unfortunate  young  man  received  a  cold  letter 
from   which   he   learned   that  he   had   been   fooled,  and  that  his 
betrothed  was  united  to  the  adventurer.     But  it  was  upon  the  old 
man  that  the  blow  fell  most  heavily.     His  trust  in  his  beautiful 
daughter  was  unqualified,  his  assurance  of  her  imjoeccability  was 
unstinted ;  and  they  were  strained  to  the  utmost.     Some  months 
after  the  break-up  Fairchild  finds  him  patiently  earning  a  humble 
livelihood  as  fireman  on  one  of  the  despised   "Eyetalian"  lines, 
witli  his  confidence  in  his  Enuu}^  still  unshaken,  though  he  has 
heard  nothing  of  her  since  the  annoimcement  of  her  marriage  ;  and 
it  is  his  privilege  to  soothe  the  last  hours  of  the  single-minded, 
excellent   old  man.     The   conclusion   of  the   story — the  imion   of 
Fairchild  with  Emmy,  who  reappears  as  a  disenchanted  widow — 
whether    or    not   an    artistic   feature,    will    probably    please    the 
majority  of  readers;    of  which   majority  I   am   not.     The  tale  is 
bright  with  humour,   and  warm  with  a  personal  interest ;  and  the 
main  theme  has  been  worked  out  with  thoughtfid  care. 


A  Princess  of  Mam.     By  J.  W.  Sherer,  C.S.I. 
(Swan  Sonnenschein.) 

Mr.  Sherer  has  constructed  a  very  fair  story  out  of  material  with 
which  he  is  evidently  familiar.  George  Wilton  is  Minister  of  State 
to  llassain  Khan,  the  reigning  prince  of  the  independent  Moslem 
State  of  Ling.  His  royal  master  is  much  attached  to  him,  and 
]iri)poses  to  marry  him  to  his  own  niece,  the  Princess  Noor-oon-issa. 
Wilton,  being  easy-going  and  fond  of  power,  consents  with  some 
hesitation,  and  Mr.  Sherer  has  the  opportunity  for  a  long  and 
interesting  description  of  the  three  days'  ceremonies  of  a  Moslem 
wedding.  _  Tlion  Wilton  is  summoned  })y  family  affairs  to  England, 
and  in  liis  absence  Hassain  Khan  dies  and  is  succeeded  by  the 
fanatical  Kadir  Khan,  to  whom  marriage  with  the  infidel  is  an 
.  abomination.  Noor-oon-issa  falls  ill,  and  Kadir  Khan  announces 
her  death.  Everyone,  except,  perhaps,  the  wily  reviewer,  is 
ilecoivod.  George  Wilton's  services  at  Ling  are  now  dispensed 
with ;   he   settles   down   in  England  on   two  laca  of   rupees,  and 


ultimately  marries  an  old  English  flame,  Kate  Fortescue.  Then 
Noor-oon-issa  escapes  from  the  durance  vile  in  which  Kadir  lihan 
has  held  her,  and  makes  her  way  to  England  to  seek  her  husband. 
The  foreseen  complications  are  near  at  hand,  though  we  do  not 
propose  to  reveal  precisely  how  they  are  in  the  end  resolved. 
There  is  a  touch  of  the  amateur  in  Mr.  Sherer's  writing,  a  stiffness 
in  the  dialogue  and  the  by-play,  but  he  is  not  without  a  quiet 
humour,  and  has  the  serious  interest  of  his  story  well  in  hand. 
Both  George  Wilton  and  the  passionate  Noor-oon  issa  are  careful 
studies  of  character. 


Elementary  Jane.     By  Richard  Pryce. 
(Hutchinson.) 

Here  is  a  psychological  study  which  concerns  itself  with  the 
normal — a  satire  tenderly  long-suffering  towards  weakness  and 
frivolity  ;  humour  that  smiles  through  tears. 

"  The  orchestra  was  playing  the  opening  bars  of  her  first  song.  The 
second  time  they  were  played  she  would  have  to  run  on.  Would  she 
have  the  courage  ?  AVhat  if  she  broke  down  ?  The  drum  in  the  band 
made  the  tune  sound  nice,  didn't  it  ?  .  .  .  She  closed  her  eyes  for  a 
moment.     It  was  now  or  never.     It  was  now.  .  .  ." 

And  excellent  Mrs.  Kerridge  whisjiered  to  her  niece,  Mrs.  Atwell, 
that  she  was  "  come  over  all  of  a  heat,"  and  she  trembled  "  fit  to 
make  the  bench  shake." 

This  is  Elementar}'  Jane's  debut  at  a  southern  haU.  She  sang 
"  a  treat,"  and  after  a  while  won  to  fame  and  the  West  End.  But 
it  is  not  with  her  professional  career  that  we  are  mainly  concerned. 
Two  men  loved  "  Jenny  Tandem  "  {nee  Smith),  each  after  his  kind — 
Curley,  the  pride  of  the  famous  Merino  Family,  and  Michael 
Seaward,  utility  bandsman,  a  serious,  strong-hearted  man.  When 
Seaward' s  friend  and  first  patron  exerted  his  influence  to  withdraw 
him  from  the  neighbourhood  of  a  siren  (what  else  could  a  "Jenny 
Tandem"  be?),  Jane  fell  altogether  imder  the  charm  of  the 
handsome  boy.  Her  simple  heart  and  purity  awoke  in  him  the  best 
of  his  rudimentary  soul,  and  he  offered  her  marriage.  For  six 
months  she  was  happy,  and  then  the  inevitable  accomplished  itself  : 
he  went  adrift.  But  she  was  loyal  to  the  last ;  and  for  her  reward 
it  was  she,  and  not  the  other,  in  whose  arms  he  died,  with  her  tears 
upon  his  face.  The  author  has  not  limited  his  pains  to  the  three 
principal  characters.  The  members  of  the  Merino  Famil}',  the 
various  ladies  of  the  profession  with  whom  Jane  has  to  do,  her  friend 
and  landlady  Mrs.  Kerridge,  are  no  lay  figures ;  and  in  the  delicate 
handling  of  them  all,  that  characteristic  of  Mr.  Pryce  to  which  we 
have  made  allusion — his  large  tolerance — manifests  itself.  In  all  of 
them  tlie  cruel  pushfulness  that  plays  so  great  a  part  in  social  life 
is  but  the  armour  that  protects  a  freight  of  charit3'. 


A  Nolle  Haul  ("Little  Novels,"  No.  11).     By  W.  Clark  Eussell. 
(Fisher  Unwin.) 

Mr.  Fisher  Unwin  is  indefatigable  in  his  labours  in  the 
railway  passenger's  behalf,  and  his  ingenuity  matches  his  zeal. 
The  "Little  Novels"  are  of  a  handy  width  and  slimness,  their 
binding  is  in  strong  cloth,  and  their  print  is  leather- toung'd  :  oven 
the  thunderous  darkness  of  your  tunnels  will  hardly  break  the 
continuity  of  your  study.  Mr.  Clark  EusseU,  who  fills  the  eleventh 
volume  of  these  series  with  a  cajntal  jiot-boiler,  is  so  oven  a 
writer  that  we  set  out  with  confidence  to  read  him  ;  and  in  the 
result  we  are  not  disappointed.  We  have  here  the  careful  technical 
detail,  the  picturesque  sky  and  sea,  the  conscientious  and  capable 
style  we  have  learned  to  expect ;  and  the  story  of  the  heroic  officer 
and  his  brutal  captain,  the  midnight  evasion  from  the  tyrant's  ship, 
the  lighting  of  the  fugitives  upon  the  dismantled  derelict,  which 
they  happilj'  navigate  into  port,  will  exhilarate  readers  who  delight 
to  snuff  the  briny  in  their  comfortable  armchairs.  But  the  talk  of 
the  third  officer,  whose  escape  is  the  principal  business  of  the  book, 
is  surely  a  little  too  much  of  the  if-you-please  order.  "How  long 
a  time  was  to  elapse  before  the  second  mate  should  be  released?  " 
and  "  With  whom  did  this  scheme  originate  ?  "  are  perfectly  polite 
and  grammatical  English,  but  I  suspect  they  are  not  just  the  sort 
of  phrase  which  third  officers  of  small  trading  vessels  use  in  con- 
versing with  the  men. 
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Paul's  Stepmother,  and  One  Other  Stori/.      By  Lady  Troubridge. 
(Grant  Richards.) 

Paul's  stepmother  is  the  j'oung  wife  of  an  old  man.  Paul  is 
disgusted  at  the  match,  and  visits  his  father's  house  with  contempt 
written  on  his  brow.  He  finds  it  invaded  by  a  troojj  of  his  step- 
mother's relations — vulgar  children  of  a  shady  military  man — who 
are  preying  on  their  sister's  new  fortune.  Paul,  who  came  to 
rebuke,  commits  the  extraordinary  and  improbable  sin  of  falling 
in  love  with  his  steiamother,  and  instead  of  holding  his  tongue  or 
going  away,  as  any  gentleman  would  have  done,  blurts  it  all  out  on 
the  first  opportunity.  The  stepmother  meets  him  at  least  half-way, 
and  when  she  hears  of  his  death  in  a  railway  accident  dies  too,  of 
heart-disease.  The  rumour,  as  usual,  is  false,  and  Paul  lives  to 
weejJ  upon  the  grave  and  to  comfort  his  father's  declining  years. 
Lady  Troubridge  opens  her  first  chapter  with  a  sniff  at  Ibsen  ;  but 
I  can  assure  her  that  if  Ibsen  had  thought  fit  to  deal  with  an 
incestuous  tale  at  all  he  would  at  least  have  treated  it  with  some 
adequate  realisation  of  the  horror  and  tragedy  involved.  This 
Lady  Troubridge  has  not  done,  and,  I  shoidd  judge,  is  quite 
incompetent  to  do.  She  had  better  have  kept  within  the  range  of 
incident  and  emotion  ordinarily  permitted  to  novelists  without 
genius.  The  second  story,  of  which  tlie  title  is  "  Poor  Eoderick," 
is  quite  harmless,  but  it  is  also  C[uite  insipid.  A  girl  marries  a 
man  she  does  not  love,  without  even  a  conventionally  adequate 
motive  for  doing  so.  She  then  breaks  her  heart  for  the  man 
she  does  love,  who  also  loves  her  and  promptly  goes  to  the  bad 
through  her  loss.  It  is  aU  very  foolish;  but  we  really  cannot 
conjure  up  much  interest  in  a  young  woman  who  behaves  in 
this  sort  of  way, 

*  «  *  -x- 
Miss  Tudor.     By  John  Le  Breton. 

(Macqueen.) 
Bessie  Richardson  finds  herself  destitute,  and  her  mother  a 
widow.  She  resolves  to  earn  her  living  on  the  variety  stage.  Her 
relatives,  who  are  in  trade,  consequently  cast  her  off.  She  takes 
the  name  of  Bessie  Tudor,  and  learns  some  "  coon  "  song.  But  she 
finds  that  in  order  to  get  any  further  it  is  necessary  to  allow  her 
agent  to  seduce  her.  Having  attained  to  fame  and  fortune,  she 
gets  rid  of  him.  She  then  gets  engaged  to  a  millionaire  of  philan- 
thropic habits,  but  his  philanthropy  and  his  millions  turn  out  to  be 
equally  bogus.  Ultimately  Miss  Tudor  faUs  in  love  with  Ai-thur 
Sinjolm,  a  black-and-white  artist  on  a  theatrical  print  known  as 
Sidewings.  Her  affection  is  returned,  but  there  is  the  past  to  be 
reckoned  with.  The  discarded  agent  takes  his  revenge  in  boasting 
of  Miss  Tudor's  favours.  Arthur  Sinjohn  breaks  off  the  match,  and 
the  unhappy  life  ends  in  the  Thames.  It  is  a  sordid  chronicle  of 
the  seamy  side  of  London  civilisation,  of  a  world  where  every  man 
calls  every  woman  "my  dear,"  and  where  an  offer  of  drink  is  the 
only  recognised  form  of  salutation.  To  read  it  is  a  bad  dream,  and 
to  analyse  it  nauseates.  Of  course  such  material  is  capable  of,  and 
has  before  now  received,  artistic  treatment ;  but  this  remark  has  no 
direct  application  to  Mr.  Le  Breton's  story. 

*  #  ■»  -x- 

A  Daughter  of  the  Klephts.  By  Isabella  Fyvie  Mayo. 
(W.  &  R.  Chambers.) 
Recent  events  aiijiear  to  have  stimulated  a  mushroom  crop  of 
novels  and  other  books  dealing  with  modern  Greece.  The  heroine 
of  the  present  story,  Patience  Hedges,  alias  Stella  TzaveUis,  is  a 
Greek  by  birth.  She  is  sent  to  England  in  early  childhood  ;  her 
protector  dies  by  the  wayside,  and  she  becomes  a  waif  and  stray. 
Through  the  kindness  of  an  ancient  lady  she  is  brought  up  in  an 
English  school,  and  receives  a  small  legacy.  Her  parentage  is 
discovered  by  an  accident ;  she  returns  to  Greece,  finds  herself  in 
the  thick  of  the  struggle  for  Independence,  devotes  her  fortune  to 
the  national  cause,  and  escapes  from  the  disastrous  evacuation 
of  Missolonghi  in  the  dress  of  &pullikar.  To  this  motive  is  some- 
what loosely  hitched  on  a  second  one,  dealing  with  the  misfortunes 
of  a  respectable  English  family  from  whom  the  heroine  had  received 
kindness  in  childhood.  Miss  Mayo  describes  weU,  and  has  some 
gift  of  character-painting  ;  but  the  book  is  irritating,  because  it  is 
so  badly  constructed.  The  various  threads  of  interest  have  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  each  other.  There  are  also  various  morals 
scattered  about ;  but  as  Miss  Mayo  is  apparently  writing  for  girls, 
she  may,  perhaps,  claim  a  traditional  right  to  be  didactic. 
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The  Queer  Folk  of  Fife :  Tales  from  the  Kingdom.  By  David 
Prjde,  M.A.,  LL.D.  (Glasgow:  Morrison  Brothers.) 
This  book,  which  is  neatly  boiuid  and  excellently  printed,  con- 
tains eight  stories  dealing  with  various  aspects  of  life  and  character 
ranging  from  "The  Breach  of  Promise"  to  "How  the  Deacon 
Became  an  Abstainer."  The  stories  are  readable  though  not  unduly 
exciting.  The  folk  are  not  specially  queer  nor  are  they  inevitably 
of  Fife.  Indeed,  most  of  them  express  themselves  at  times  in 
phraseology  ponderously  Enghsh.  The  following  extract  taken  at 
random  from  "How  the  Deacon  Became  an  Abstainer"  is  a  fair 
sample  of  the  author's  more  didactic  style  : 

"  By  taking  the  pledge,"  repUed  the  minister,  "  not  publicly — just  now 
at  least,  that  might  rouse  people's  suspicion,  but  privately  to  myself. 
I  shall  draw  up  a  paper  here  to-day,  which  you  will  sign,  and  to  which 
Mr.  Slater  wUl  append  his  name  as  a  witness.  I  shall  then  explain  to  the 
people  of  the  house  that  you  were  ill,  not  intoxicated,  and  that  to 
prevent  the  uncharitable  world  putting  the  worst  construction  on  the 
circumstance,  they  must  mention  this  lamentable  occurrence  to  nobody." 

The  minister  would  surely  have  made  a  hajjpier  choice  of  words  if 
he  had  exhorted  the  people  of  the  house  not  to  mention  this  lament- 
able occurrence  to  anybody,  in  preference  to  imposing  upon  them 
the  impossible  injunction  that  "they  must  mention"  it  "to  no- 
body." The  be.st  .story  in  the  book  is  "The  Boy  Heretic."  The 
title  is  gained  by  a  boy  of  seven  who,  on  the  schoolmaster  inform- 
ing the  assembled  school  that  one  of  their  number,  aged  nine,  who 
had  gone  for  a  row  on  the  loch  on  a  fast  day,  and  had  been 
drowned  by  the  capsizing  of  the  boat,  "  was  now  bitterly  repenting 
his  neglect  of  ordinances  in  the  place  of  woe,"  has  the  courage 
to  retort,  "  It's  a  lee."  "  Then  was  witnessed  a  spectacle  which  was 
not  uncommon  in  that  class  of  schools — a  man  trying  to  beat  what 
he  called  '  human  depravity '  out  of  a  ehUd,  just  as  a  housemaid 
beats  the  dust  out  of  a  dirty  carpet."  But  neither  blows,  nor  expul- 
sion from  school,  nor  home  persecution  moved  the  youthful 
protestant,  and  to  every  fresh  attack  his  response  was  terse  and 
emphatic,  "  It's  a  lee."  Ultimately  the  juvenile  heretic  meets  with 
'  a  more  sympathetic  teacher  and  triumphantly  emerges  from  his 
childish  sorrows. 


Niilma.  By  Mrs.  CampbeU  Praed. 
(Chatto  &  Windus.) 
Mrs.  Campbell  Praed  is  always  at  home  in  the  treatment  of 
Australian  themes,  and  in  JViilma  she  gives  us  a  good  picture  of 
Government  House  life  in  a  Colony.  Briefly,  it  is  the  story  of  a 
married  woman's  struggles  to  retain  her  lover's  allegiance,  and  her 
somewhat  unscrupulous  method  of  defeating  the  young  girl  who  is 
her  rival.     Mrs.  Praed  has  done  better  work. 


THE    STOEY    OF    A    PLAY. 


The  history  of  Gabrielle  d'Annunzio's  Ze  So>ige  d'une  Matinee  de 
Printemps,  says  the  Saturdag  Review,  is  worth  telling.  It  is  con- 
nected with  the  name  of  La  Duse  and  her  visit  to  Paris.  D'Annunzio 
was  with  her  when  the  invitation  to  the  Renaissance  came,  and 
when,  according  to  Comte  Prlmoli,  she  was  in  two  minds  as  to 
accepting  it.  D'Annunzio  recalled  to  her  the  generous  reception 
the  work  of  a  young  and  unknown  Italian  novelist  had  received  in 
Prance.  "  Je  suis  sur,"  he  said,  "que  vous  trouverez  a  Paris 
mieux  que  partout  aillours  des  oreilles  attentives  et  des  ames 
recueillies."  Duse,  still  unconvinced,  pointed  out  that,  as  Parisians 
did  not  know  her  tongue,  attentive  ears  would  be  of  little  use. 
D'Annunzio  said  that  was  of  small  account,  since  she  would  astound 
them  with  the  thousand  expressions  of  her  mobUo  face  and  the 
music  of  Italian  words.  "  Jolie  musique!"  Duse  is  reported  to 
have  said.  "  Mon  repertoire  se  compose  de  mauvaises  traductions 
de  pieces  francjaises  connues  !  "  She  then  challenged  him  to  write 
her  "  line  oeuvre  de  poesie." 

"  '  Vous  n'y  pensez  pas  :  en  une  semaiue  !     C'est  uue  fohe  I ' 

'  Alors  faites-moi  un  role  de  foUe.' 

'  Vous  iriez  a  Paris  ?  ' 

'  A  cette  seule  condition.' 

'  Eh,  bien,  dans  dix  jours  vous  aurez  votre  folie  I '  " 

The  "  folie  "  was  completed  in  the  given  time ;  the  MS.,  bound  in 
a  piece  of  rare  brocade  and  tied  with  green  ribbons,  was  in  Duse's 
hands.     It  was  "  Le  Songe  d'une  Matinee  de  Printemps." 


TALKS  ON  THE  TEETH. — No.  a. 

Do  you  recognise  how  essential  good 
teeth  are  to  the  health  of  the  whole 
body  ?   Every  tooth  that  is  decayed  or 
inefficient  throws  extra  work  on  the 
rest,  and  hastens  their  decay.  Presently 
the  work  of  mastication  is  interfered 
with,  and  that  leads  to  Dyspepsia,  while 
the  decaying  teeth  are  themselves  a 
source  of  direct  injury  to  the  health 

Teeth  that  are  kept  really  clean, 
do  not  decay,  and  only  a.  very  little 
care  is  needed.   The  greatest  danger  is 
from  small  particles  of  food  that  lodge 
in  irregularities  of  the  teeth.   What 
must  be  done  is  to  use  some  dentifrice 
that  will  reach  and  remove  these,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  cleansing  and  sweetening 
any  incipient  decay.   Only  one  thing 
will  do  this:  SOZODONT.   No  one  who  has 
not  used  it  has  any  idea  how  pleasant 
SOZODONT  is.  Sold  everywhere,  price  2/6. 

HALL  &  RUCKEL,  Proprietors,  New  York. 


MAYPOLE 
SOAP 


For 
Home 


MAYPOUE 
SOAP 

WASHES    i    DYES 

V 


-^  * '         any 


Colour. 


For  Dyeing:  Silks,  Satins,  Velvets,  Cottons 
Feathers,  Lace  Goods,  Wool,  &c. 

Such   as   Lace   Curtaius,   Antimacassars,  Toilet  Mats,   Blouses,    Drtsses, 

Underlincn,  Ribbons,  Children's  Frocks,  rinafores,  Lamp  Shade.s, 

Silk  Scarves,  Handkerchiefs,  Gentlemen's  Shirts, 

SUk  Gloves,  Stockings,  Shawls,  &c.,  &c. 

4d.  per  Tablet,  all  Colours.    Black  6d.    Sold  Everywhere. 

THE  MAYPOLE  COMPANY,  Ltd., 

98  .V.XD  99,  HIGH  HOLBOEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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The  Chevalier  D'Auriac.     By  S.  Levett- Yeats. 
(Longmans  &  Co.) 

Referring  to  the  anachronism  in  his  story,  the  author  of  The 
Chevalier  D'Auriac  remarks  in  his  preface:  " The  only  excuse  the 
writer  has  for  not  making  the  correction  is  that  his  object  is  simply 
to  enable  a  reader  to  pass  away  a  duU  hour."  That  is  the  right 
spirit :  an  author  of  romance  cannot  have  a  better  ambition.  Mr. 
Levett- Yeats,  in  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  has  succeeded.  My  one 
wish  is  that  he  had  not  employed  the  first-person-singular.  A  story 
told  in  this  manner  is  bereft  of  a  certain  element  of  surprise.  One 
learns  at  the  outset  that  no  combat  in  which  the  hero  is  involved 
will  for  the  hero  have  a  fatal  issue.  The  Chevalier  DAuriac  is  so 
bloodthirsty  a  young  gentleman,  and  his  narrative  is  so  packed 
with  encounters,  that  I  have  found  myself  regretting  the  first- 
person-singular  more  than  usual.  Another  objection  is  that  the 
hero  who  fights  and  does  not  write  about  it  afterwards  is  more 
admirable  than  the  hero  who  does.  It  is  true  that  the  Chevalier 
D'Auriac  abjures  the  pen  until  he  is  old  and  forlorn,  but  I  should 
prefer  that  his  history  had  been  told  by  another.  For  his 
mighty  romances  of  duel,  battle,  and  intrigue  Dumas  found 
the  third-person  a  practicable  enough  method.  Why  shoidd 
not  his  pupil,  Mr.  Levett- Yeats  ?  This,  however,  is  the  only 
objection  which,  as  a  reader,  I  have  to  The  Chevalier  D'Auriac. 
As  a  story  it  bustles  along  nobly.  The  clash  of  steel  sounds  from 
start  to  finish,  and  I  love  the  clash  of  steel.  In  the  first  chapter 
there  is  an  affair  by  moonlight : 

"It  took  but  a  half-minute  to  make  myself  ready,  and  borrowing  a 
poniard  from  Nicholas  to  help  me  to  parry,  for  De  Gomerou  held  one  in 
his  loft  hand,  and  I  was  determined  to  give  him  no  further  advantage — 
he  already  had  the  light— I  took  my  position.  Then  there  was  an  angry 
httle  clash  and  our  blades  met,  looking  for  all  the  world  hke  two  thiu 
streaks  of  fire  iu  the  moonhght.  I  began  the  attack  at  once  in  the 
lower  Uncs,  but  soon  found  that  my  adversary  was  a  master  of  his 
weapon,  and  his  defence  was  complete.  We  were  both  sober  enough 
now,  besides  being  in  deadly  earnest,  and  De  Gomeron  began  to  change 
his  tactics  and  attack  iu  his  turn.  He  was  more  than  cunning  of  fence, 
thrusting  high  at  my  throat  to  get  as  much  of  the  reflection  of  the  moon 
as  possible  on  his  blade,  and  so  dazzle  my  eyes  ;  but  this  was  a  game  I 
had  played  before,  and  seeing  this  he  disengaged,  and  making  a  beautiful 
feint,  thrust  low  in  tierce.  The  parry  was  just  in  time,  but  the  point  of 
his  blade  ripped  me  exactly  over  the  heart,  and  dyed  my  shirt  red  with 
the  blood  of  a  flesh  wound.  The  discipline  of  Nicholas  and  his  men 
went  to  shreds  at  the  sight  of  this,  and  there  was  a  shout :  '  Croix  Dieu  ! ' 
'  He  is  lost  I  ' 

"But  a  man's  knowledge  is  not  to  be  counted  by  his  years,  and 
Maitre  Touchet  had  himself  placed  a  foil  in  my  hand  before  I  was  seven. 
The  hair  that  stood  between  me  and  death  as  De  Gomeron's  point 
touched  me  cooled  me  to  ice,  and  knowing  that  in  a  long-continued 
contest  youth  must  tell,  I  began  to  feign  retreat,  and  give  back  slowlr, 
meaning  to  wind  my  opponent,  and  work  him  round  to  get  a  little  of 
the  moon  in  his  eyes." 

This  Do  Gomeron  is  the  bad  genius  of  the  Chevalier.  He  dogs 
him  continually,  and  at  the  end  almost  robs  him  of  his  lady.  But 
of  course  nothing  so  terrible  ciuite  takes  place.  Mr.  Levett- Yeats 
has  been  far  too  mindful  of  the  way  in  which  dull  hours  should  be 
passed  away  to  let  that  happen.  In  addition  to  the  love-story  of 
the  Chevalier  we  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  plot  and  counter- 
plot of  State.  The  central  figure  is  Henri  of  Navarre,  now  King 
of  France,  and  it  is  the  pleasant  but  arduous  task  of  the  Chevalier 
to  frustrate  the  treachery  of  traitorous  ministers.  The  king  himself 
assists  the  Chevalier  in  his  last  great  exposure,  after  having  pre- 
tended to   discredit  that  loyal    youth's   tale   of    warning.       The 


following  scene,  in  quite  the  grand  manner,  is  the  outcome  of  such 
a  partnership : 

"■When  we  got  back  I  helped  him  to  dress.  He  did  not,  however, 
resume  his  roquelaure  or  hat,  but  stood  playing  with  the  hUt  of  his 
sword,  letting  his  eye  rim  backward  and  forward  over  the  vacant  space 
in  my  room.     At  last  he  turned  to  me  : 

'  Monsieur,  you  have  not  answered  the  question  I  put  to  you  a  moment 
before.' 

'  Sire,'  I  answered  boldly,  '  is  it  my  fault  ? ' 

He  began  to  pull  at  his  moustache,  keeping  his  eyes  to  the  ground  and 
saying  to  himself,  '  Sully  wUl  not  be  here  for  a  little ;  there  is  time.' 
As  for  mo,  I  took  my  courage  in  both  hands  and  waited.  So  a  half- 
minute  must  have  passed  before  he  spoke  again. 

'  Monsieur,  if  a  gentleman  has  wronged  another,  there  is  only  one 
course  open.     There  is  room  enough  here — take  your  sword,  your  place.' 

'  I — I ,'  I  stammered.     '  Your  Majesty,  I  do  not  understand.' 

'  I  never  heard  that  Monsieur  le  Chevalier  was  dense  in  these  matters. 
Come,  sir,  time  presses — your  place.' 

'  May  my  hand  wither  if  I  do,'  I  burst  out.  '  I  will  never  stand  so 
before  the  king.' 

'  Not  betoi'e  the  king,  monsieur,  but  before  a  man  who  considers 
himself  a  Uttle  wronged  too.  What !  is  D'Auriac  so  high  that  he 
cannot  stoop  to  cross  a  blade  mth  plain  Henri  de  Boiu'bon  ?  ' 

And  then  it  was  as  if  God  Himself  took  the  scales  from  my  eyes,  and 
I  fell  on  n\y  knees  before  my  king. 

He  raised  me  gently.  ■  '  Monsiem-,  I  thank  you.  Had  I  for  one 
moment  led  a  soul  to  suspect  that  I  believed  in  you  from  the  first,  this 
nest  of  traitors  had  never  been  found.  St.  Gris — even  Sully  was  blinded. 
So  far  so  good.  It  is  much  for  a  king  to  have  gained  a  friend ;  and 
hark  I  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  here  is  De  Vitry.'  " 

Henry  of  Navarre  is  a  safe  card  for  the  romance-writer  to  play. 
Dumas  sowed  the  seed,  and  all  who  follow  partake  the  harvest.  It 
is  difficult  to  go  wrong  when  Henri  blusters  through  the  pages. 
Mr.  Levett- Yeats  knows  this  well.  I  have  never  read  a  story  when 
so  much  of  the  machinery  of  Dumas  was  employed  with  such  suc- 
cess. The  narrative  style  of  Mr.  Levett- Yeats  is  admirable.  He  is 
not  a  great  writer,  but,  for  the  purpose  he  set  himself  at  the 
beginning  of  this  work,  he  is  adequate.  The  dull  hour  is  finely 
averted.  The  first  extract  showed  our  hero  and  De  Gomeron  in 
conflict.  Here  is  the  passage,  from  the  last  chapter,  showing 
De  Gomeron's  death : 

"Messieurs,  you  who  may  read  this,  those  at  least  of  you  who  have 
stood  sword  in  hand  and  face  to  face  with  a  bitter  foe,  when  the  fight  is 
to  the  last,  will  know  that  there  are  moments  when  it  is  as  if  God  Himself 
nerves  the  arm  and  steels  the  wrist.  And  so  it  was  then  with  me.  I 
swear  it  that  I  forestalled  each  movement  of  the  twinkling  blade  before 
me,  that  each  artifice  and  trick  the  skilful  swordsman  who  was  fighting 
for  his  life  employed  was  felt  by  something  that  guided  my  sword,  now 
high,  now  low,  and  ever  and  again  wet  its  point  against  the  broad  breast 
of  the  Camarguer. 

"  So,  too,  with  him — he  was  lost,  and  he  knew  it.  But  he  was  a  brave 
man,  if  ever  there  was  one,  and  he  pulled  himself  together  as  we  reached 
the  upper  landing  for  one  last  turn  with  the  death  that  dogged  him.  So 
fierce  was  the  attack  he  now  made,  that  had  he  done  so  but  a  moment 
before,  when  the  advantage  of  position  was  his,  I  know  not  what  had 
hapi^ened.  But  now  it  was  different.  He  was  my  man.  I  was  carried 
away  by  the  fire  within  me,  or  else  in  pity  I  might  have  spared  him  ;  but 
there  is  no  need  to  spe.ak  of  this  more.  He  thrust  too  high.  I  parried 
and  returned,  so  that  the  cros<  hilt  of  my  rapier  struck  dully  over  his 
heart,  and  he  died  where  he  fell." 

Of  the  interest  of  Mr.  Levett- Yeats's  excellent  story  there  cannot 
be  two  opinions  among  readers  who  like  the  days  of  lackeys  and 
rapiers,  galloping  steeds  and  flagons  of  D'Arbois,  pistoles  and 
Capuchins,  "Ventre  St.  Gris!  "  and  "  Morbleu  1 "  In  such  a  hot- 
tempered  and  slaughterous  society  one  wonders  that  any  one  was 
left  alive  at  all,  and  I  recommend  the  Chevalier  D'Auriac  to  all 
readers  of  this  kind,  but  jiarticularly  to  those  persons  who  ha^'e 
found  the  reports  of  the  recent  meeting  between  M.  Catulle  Mendcs 
and  M.  Lugne  Poc  too  tiresome. 
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ETHICS  OF  THE  SUEFACE. 

The  Rudeness  of  the  Honournhle  Mr.  Leatherhead. 
A  Homlurg  Story.     By  Gordon  Seymour. 
(Grant  Eichards.) 

Although  the  former  of  these  two  stories  has  already  been  noticed 
in  these  columns,  I  cannot,  in  fairness  to  the  author,  consider 
them  apart.  For  Mr.  Gordon  Seymour  is  a  novelist  with  a  theory, 
and  in  the  preface  to  the  Urst  of  the  "Ethics  of  the  Surface"  series 
he  sets  out  his  theory,  which  he  forthwith  proceeds  to  put  into 
practice.  In  a  word,  Mr.  Gordon  Seymour  considers  that  the  novel 
has  hitherto  not  been  superficial  enough.  "As  a  rule,"  he  writes, 
"the  novel  has  not  got  boj'ond  what  might  be  called  the  Ij'rical 
stage,  in  which  '  love,'  and  the  wliole  relation  of  man  to  woman,  is 
the  central  topic  of  interest."  And  it  must  be  admitted  that  if  we 
are  to  believe  the  statistics  of  the  book  trade,  the  topic  continues  to 
be  sufficiently  interesting.  StiU,  in  the  course  of  his  journey  from 
prima?val  barbarism  to  nineteenth  century  civilisation  the  human 
animal  has  developed  many  interests  which  did  not  appeal  to  his 
remote  ancestors.  Prehistoric  man  as  he  lay  at  the  mouth  of  his 
cave  was  interested  in  little  but  prehistoric  woman  and  his  pre- 
historic dinner.  The  finished  human  product  of  to-day  takes  these 
things  more  or  less  for  granted.  He  does  not  have  to  fight  his 
fellow-men  for  a  wife,  or  even — except  at  evening  parties — scramble 
for  liis  food.  Man  no  longer  lives  by  bread  alone,  but  is  particular 
as  to  his  liqueurs,  and  discriminates  n^ely  between  the  brands  of 
his  cigars.  "Thousands  of  years  of  civilisation  and  social  differen- 
tiation," says  Mr.  Gordon  Seymour,  "  have  drawn  within  the 
sphere  of  fundamental  necessities  what,  to  the  savage  and  our 
prehistoric  ancestors,  was  either  unfelt,  unknown,  or  a  matter  of 
accident  and  luxury."  In  a  complex  social  life  we  have  hundreds 
of  needs  and  desires,  the  denial  of  which  would  make  life  intoler- 
able. Manners  become  more  immediately  important  than  morals, 
and  the  thief  who  is  a  good  fellow  becomes  more  acceptable  as  a 
social  factor  thah  the  honest  man  who  is  a  bore. 

Now,  these  considerations  are  by  no  means  new ;  they  are  the 
«Mniaonplaces  of  philosophy.      But   they  have  suggested  to  Mr. 
Gordon  Seymour  a  method  of  novel-writing  which  appears  to  suit 
liiiu  admirably.     He  proposes  to  write  a  series  of  books,  of  which 
the  wo///"  shall  be,  not  the  passions  which  lie  at  the  root  of  humanity, 
but  the  manners,  the  delicacies  of  l)ehaviour,  the  nuana's  of  deport- 
ment, which  are  the  offshoot  of  centuries  of  civilisation,  and  without 
wliich    Society  would  be   a  bear-garden.      I  almost  wish  that  the 
author's  preface,  interesting  as  it  is,  had  been  omitted,  and  that  he 
had  given  us  his  stories  without  any  fussing  about  theory.     One 
could  then  have  seen  what  he  was  driving  at.    It  is  not  necessary  for 
the   novelist,    as   for   the   professional    entertainer,    to    "  teU    his 
audience  what  he  is  going  to  do,  then  do  it,  and  then  teU  them  he 
has  done  it."     Nor  is  Mr.  Seymour's  method  in  any  sense  a  new 
one  or  an  individual  one.     We  have  had  the  novel  of  manners  witli 
us  for  many  years.     With  what  does  Pride  and  Prejudice  deal  but 
witli  the  "  ethics  of  the  surface  "  '/     Have  not  Mr.  Henry  James 
and  Mr.  Howells  taught  us  the  importance  of  trivialities  ?     And  is 
not  Patience  Sparhtwk  solely  concerned  with  those  secondary  and 
artificial  needs  which  ilr.  Seymour  claims  as  his  special  province  ? 
Mr.  Seymour  would  do  better  to  practise  the  well-worn    maxim 
wliich  he  is  somewhat  too  fund  of  (juoting — ars  est  cclarc  urtem — and 
write  his  stories  without  telling  us  how  and  why  they  are  written. 
^  I  give    this    advice  in    the    most  friendly  spirit,   because  Mr. 
Seymour's  two  little  books  have  afforded  me  genuine  pleasure  in  the 
reading.   Tlie  former  and  slighter  of  tlie  two  describes  how  an  act  of 
rudeness  towards  an  old  lady  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Leatherhead  affected 
tliat  gentleman's  career  and  even  his  character.     The  second  also 
deals  in  manners.     "  This  question  of  the  manner,  I  see,"  says  the 
heroine,  "  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  social  intercourse."     It 
might  be  called   a   study  in   sensitiveness,   in   which   the   central 
figures  are  three  ladies  at  Ilomburg  who  are  conscious  of  a  slight 
social  prejudice  against  themselves.     And  the  moral  of  the  story, 
wliich  shows  throughout  the  faculty  of  observation   and  consider- 
able insiglit  into  the  delicacies  of  social  life,  is  tliat  we  should 
"deal  lightly  with  the  blows  struck  at  our  own  pride  and  sensi- 
tiveness," since  we  cannot,  without  loss  of  dignity,  resent  them. 
But  liere   again   Mr.   Seymour  thinks  too   much  of  pointing  his 
moral  and  too  little  of  adorning  his  tale,  so  that  the  hero,  who  is 
the  author's  mouthpiece,  becomes  now  and  then  a  bit  of  a  prig.    For 


Mr.  Seymour  has  also  a  theory  of  dialogue.  He  finds  the  dialogue 
of  the  average  novel  trivial  and  scrappy,  and  not  at  all  like  those 
"  delightful  and  interesting  talks  which  we  have  had  "  in  real  life. 
Wlierefore  his  hero,  when  he  makes  the  acquaintance  of  three 
pretty  women  on  the  Saalburg,  and  shows  them  the  remains  of  the 
Eoman  Camp,  points  out  the  Porta  Decumana,  draws  a  plan  on  the 
back  of  an  envelope  and  indicates  the  Prastorium,  the  Qurostorium, 
and  the  Porta  Principalis  dextra  and  sinistra ;  he  sketches  rapidly 
the  history  and  policy  of  Eome,  and  then  in  the  person  of  a  Eoman 
officer  described  the  orders  and  duties  of  each  day.  Then  he  draws 
an  analogy  between  modern  Great  Britain  and  ancient  Eome,  ending 
thus — 

"On  the  other  hand  there  was  then  no  effective  tribimal  of  pubUc 
morality,  no  spiritual  conscience  of  nations,  of  which  we  all  have  to       J 
take   account  in   modern   times — thank   God,    a   real    power   with    us,       I 
unknown  to  the  auciput  world,  and  to  which  we  Englishmen,  I  hope,        " 
will  always  pay  due  tribute,  though  we  shall  insist  upon  advancing, 
imchecked  by  any  power,  because  we  know  that  oiu-  advance  always 
means  the  common  advance  of  civilisation."  .<■ 

The  ladies,  you  will  be  surprised  to  hear,  instead  of  going  to      I 
sleep,  were  delighted,  and  one  of  them  promptly  fell  in  love  with      " 
him.      I    have,   I    must    confess,    picked    out    almost    the    only 
ridiculous  passage  in  the  book.     But  that  is  because  I  really  wish 
to  persuade  Mr.  Seymour  that  he  is  hampering  liimself  by  theories    ' 
which  are  not  in  the  least  novel.     If  lie  wiU  only  deal  a  little  less 
"  heavily  and  seriousl}^  with  things  which  are  not  weighty" — as  he 
writes  in  his  preface,  if  he  will  cease  to  worry  himself  and  us  with 
theories,  I  shall  look  with  eagerness  for  some  more  studies  in  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Superficial.  ji 


The  Way  of  a  Woman.     By  Mrs.  L.  T.  Meade. 
(F.  V.  White  &  Co.) 

Of  course  I  have  heard  of  Mrs.  L.  T.  Meade  over  and  over  again. 
But  as  I  seldom  read  novels  but  under  compulsion — in  the  way  of 
business — I  had  no  personal  acquaintance  with  her  works  until  The 
Way  of  a  Woman  turned  up  on  the  table  whereon  I  neglect 
my  work,  and  I  read  it.  Some  of  it,  at  least.  And  Quintin 
Garstin  of  the  prologue  seemed  promising.  He  was  engaged  to 
Marjory,  he  was  attached  to  the  dij)lomatlc  service  in  China, 
he  smoked  opium,  he  joined — accidentally — a  Chinese  secret  society, 
and  he  was  inveigled  into  a  marriage  with  the  passionate  and 
brazen  Dolly.  Subsequently  he  appears  in  Southwark,  as  a 
widower  and  a  curate — "  translated."  Now  curates  are  doubtless 
necessary  ;  but  there  is  no  need  to  dwell  upon  them.  But  Quintin 
was  (juite  an  exceptional  curate,  and  filled  his  church  on  week  days. 
^Marjory,  the  jilted,  though  the  daughter  of  a  squire — a  peculiarly 
silly  si]^uire — came  up  continually  to  town  to  sit  under  liim.  She 
met  him  clandestinely  in  disused  churchyards,  and  visited  him  at 
his  rooms  because  she  thought  .she  could  help  him  in  his  extremity. 
For  the  curate  had  a  sin  on  his  conscience  wliich  I  will  not  divulge. 
AU  the  same  "  Mary  the  shrewd  "  saw  througli  it.  "  She  may  be 
in  love  on  the  high  and  spiritual  plane"  said  Mary,  "  but  in  love 
she  is,  and  with  Quintin  Garstin."  And  she  was.  So  also  were 
several  other  girls,  but  on  the  strictly  high  and  spiritual  plane. 
They  took  rooms  in  the  house  which  contained  the  curate.  One 
night  the  curate  could  not  sleep  for  remorse — at  what  I  will  not  tell 
you. 

"The  young  daily  governess  in  the  room  uuderucatli  was  much 
disturbed  by  the  curate's  footsteps —they  awed  her.  She  said  to  herselt, 
'  He  is  thinking  out  one  of  those  wonderful  sermons.'  It  occurred  to  her 
that  she  might  help  him  by  prayer.  At  this  time  in  his  career  those  whi  i 
looked  at  Garstin  felt  that  the  one  thing  they  could  do  for  him  was 
to  i)ray — to  pray  that  he  might  be  made  more  of  an  Evaup;elist  than  be 
was  already.  The  girl  slixiped  out  of  bed  in  her  white  niglitdicss,  and 
kneeling  on  the  floor,  clasped  her  hands,  and  prayed  to  God  U<  In'lji  him. 

'  Dear  God,  make  him  iircach  even  more  wonderfully '  she  prayed. 
'  Dear  God,  make  him  jiicrce  beneath  all  the  darkness  and  delilemciits  of 
our  hearts,  until  he  reaches  our  naked  souls  and  rouses  them  to  come  to 
Thee.     Help  him.  Lord,  help  him  mifj;htny.' 

She  prayed  as  she  had  nev(.'r  prayed  before,  and  instinctively  the 
wave  of  prayer  must  have  risen  through  the  ceiling " 

WoU,  well — Mrs.  Meade  should  surely  know  her  public  and  its 
requirements.  I  cannot  tell  you,  if  I  would,  what  was  the 
su>)8equent  history  of  the  curate ;  only  from  a  hurried  glance 
forward  I  have  hopes  that  he  is  safely  buried.     I  found  just  one 
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epice  of  devilry  in  the  story,  wlien  two  young  ladies  went  on 
a  jaunt  to  town  to  hear  the  curate  jDreach,  pretending  all  the  time 
that  they  were  going  to  Exeter  Hall.  But  I  am  no  enemy 
of  rational  enjoyment,  so  let  that  pass.  The  Way  uf  a  JT'oman 
is  quite  the  sort  of  book  to  buy  and  give  away  as  a  birthday  present 
to  any  girl  who  was  born  just  fifteen  years  ago.  It  wouldn't  hurt 
a  niece. 


SHERLOCK    HOLMES. 

A  Belated  Ceiticism. 

"  My  point  is  that  the  character,  the  theories,  the  position,  and 
the  methods,  always,  and  the  incidents  and  phrases  often,  which 
have  made  Sherlock  Holmes  a  household  word,  are  taken  directly 
from  Dupin  and  from  Lecoq."  This  is  the  clinching  sentence  of  a 
four-column  article  on  Dr.  Conan  Doyle's  Sherlock  Holmes  series  of 
stories,  with  which  Mr.  Robert  Blatchford  has  just  surprised  the 
readers  of  the  Clarion.  Mr.  Blatchford,  like  the  rest  of  us,  heartily 
enjoyed  Dr.  Doyle's  stories  when  they  aj)peared  in  the  Strand 
JLit/azine ;  but  he  had  his  own  opinion  about  Holmes  as  compared 
with  such  detectives  as  Foe's  Dupin  or  Gaboriau's  Lecocj.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  Dr.  Doyle  had  his  too.  In  A  Studi/  in  Scarlet 
he  makes  Sherlock  Holmes  say : 

' '  No  doubt  you  think  that  you  are  complimenting  me  in  comparing 
mc  to  Dupin.  Now,  in  my  opinion,  Dupin  was  a  very  inferior  fellow. 
.  .  .  He  had  some  analytical  genius,  no  doubt ;  but  he  was  by  no 
means  such  a  phenomenon  as  Poe  appeared  to  imagine. 

Lecoq  was  a  miserable  bungler  ;  lie  had  only  one  thing  to  recommend 
him,  and  that  was  his  energy.  That  book  made  me  positively  ill.  The 
question  was  how  to  identify  an  unknown  prisoner.  I  coiJd  have  done 
it  in  twenty-four  hours.  Lecoq  took  six:  months  or  so.  It  might  be 
made  a  text-book  for  detectives  to  teach  them  what  to  avoid." 

It  is  clear  that  this  passage  has  rankled  in  Mr.  Blatchford's  mind  ; 
indeed,  he  admits  it,  and  when  an  attack  of  influenza  suddenly 
svidened  his  leisure,  he  began  to  look  into  the  matter.  With  this 
result:  "Let  us  see,"  says  Mr.  Blatchford,  "how  far  Mr.  Sherlock 
Holmes's  contempt  for  his  masters  is  justified  by  the  facts  "  ;  and 
he  proceeds  to  give  an  example  of  the  work  of  that  ' '  very  inferior 
fellow,"  Dupin  : 

"  A  girl  was  murdered  near  Xcw  York.  The  case  created  a  great 
sensation,  all  the  leading  papers  suggested  theories  of  the  ciime,  and  the 
police  were  completely  batttcd. 

.  Then  Edgar  Allan  Poe  wrote  a  story  called  The  Mysiery  of  Mark 
Royet,  in  which  he  set  his  imaginary  detective,  Dupin,  to  work  to  explain 
how  the  murder  had  been  committed.  Poe  Avrote  at  a  distance  from 
the  scene  of  the  crime,  and  with  no  other  data  th.an  those  found  in  the 
Press.  He  kept  closely  to  the  facts  of  the  murder,  changing  only  the 
names  of  places  and  persons,  and  he  made  Dnpin  unravel  the  whole 
mystery  by  a  process  of  pm-e  inductive  reason. 

Some  years  afterwards  two  persons  at  different  places  and  at  different 
times  confessed,  and  in  their  confessions  confirmed  m  full  '  not  only  the 
general  conclusion,  but  absolutely  all  the  chief  hypothetical  details  by 
which  that  conclusion  was  attained.' 

That  is  to  say,  that  Dupin,  the  trifler,  the  '  inferior  fellow,'  actually 
a\iplied  to  a  real  case  the  methods  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  Sherlock 
Holmes,  and  discovered  not  only  the  murderer  but  all  the  steps  taken 
iu  the  perpetration  of  the  crime. 

Should  we  be  justified  now  in  calling  Sherlock  Holmes  a  trifler  or  an 
inferior  fellow  if  iu  one  of  Conan  Doyle's  stories  he  had  actually 
explained,  and  truly  explained,  all  the  mystery  of  the  crimes  of  Jack 
the  Eipper  ?  ' ' 

Mr.  Blatchford,  who  is  evidently  extremely  well  versed  in  Poe 
and  Gaboriau,  goes  on  to  give  extracts  and  instances  tending  to 
show  that  Sherlock  Holmes's  methods  of  criminal  investigation 
have  been  anticijiated  by  these  writers.  The  following  passage 
will  show  Mr.  Blatchford's  line  of  criticism  : 

"  Dr.  Doyle's  second  book,  Tlie  Siyn  of  Four,  absorbs  a  good  deal  of 
Poe's  Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue. 

Thus,  hi  Poe's  tale  the  mm-ders  are  done  by  an  ape,  which  has  escaped 
from  a  sailor.  Iu  Conan  Doyle's  tale  the  murder  is  done  by  a  small 
savage  from  the  Andaman  Isles,  who  is  with  a  sailor.  In  both  cases  the 
nim-der  is  done  against  the  sailor's  wish.  In  the  one  case  Dupin  deduces 
the  ape  from  a  handpiiut.  in  the  other  Holmes  deduces  the  savage  from 
a  footprint. 

'  I  wish  you  particularly  to  notice  these  footmarks,'  he  said  ;  '  do  you 
observe  anything  noteworthy  about  them  ': ' 
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THE     CHOIR     INVISIBLE. 

By    JAMES    LANE    ALLEN. 


The  SPEAKER  says:  **  We  trust  that  there  are  few  who  read  it  who  will  fail  to 

regard  its  perasal  as  one  of  the  new  pleasures  of  their  lives One  of  those  rare  stories 

which  make  a  direct  appeal  alike  to  the  taste  and  the  feelings  of  most  men  and  women, 
and  which  afford  a  gratification  that  is  far  greater  than  that  of  mere  critical  approval. 
It  is,  in  plain  English,  a  beautiful  book— beautiful  in  language  and  in  sentiment,  in  design 
and  ill  execution.  Its  chief  merit  lies  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Allen  lias  grasped  the  true  spirit  of 
historical  romance,  and  has  shown  how  fully  he  understands  both  the  links  which  unite, 
and  the  time-spaces  which  divide,  the  different  generations  of  man." 

The  ACADEMY  says  :  "Mr.  Allen*s  narrative  skill  is  but  one  of  the  many  qualities 
of  a  ripe,  vigorous,  and  sympathetic  nature.  *  The  Choir  Invisible  *  is  a  fine  achievement." 

The  SATUEDAl'  REVIEW  tiiiys:  "Mr.  James  Lane  Allen  is  a  writer  who  cannot 
well  put  pen  to  paper  without  revealing  how  finely  sensitive  he  is  to  beauty." 

The  liOOKMAX  says  :  "The  main  interest  is  not  the  revival  of  old  times,  but  a  love- 
s'ory  which  might  be  of  to-day,  or  any  day— a  story  which  reminds  one  very  pleasantly  of 
Harry  Esmond  and  Lady  Castlewood." 

The   PALL  31  ALL    GAZETTE  says:    "Mr.   Allen's  power  of  character-drawing 

invests  the  old,  old  story  with    renewed    and    absorbing    interest The    fascination 

of  the  story  lies  in  great  part  in  Mr.  Allen's  graceful  and  vivid  style.  His  beautiful 
vignettes  of  forest  sceneiy  and  the  real  thoughtf  ulness  of  his  dialogue  raise  his  story  out  of 
the  ruck  of  the  commonplace." 

The  ATLAXTIC  MOXTIILY  says  :  "  We  think  he  will  be  a  novelist,  perhaps  even  a 
great  novelist— one  of  the  few  who  hold  large  powers  of  divers  sort  in  solution  to  be 
precipitated  in  some  new,  unexpected  form." 
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'  They  belong,'  I  said,  '  to  a  child  or  a  small  woman.' 

'  Apart  from  their  size,  though,  is  there  nothing  else  ?  ' 

'  They  appear  to  be  much  as  other  footmarks.' 

'  Xot  at  all.  Look  here  !  This  is  the  piiut  of  a  right  foot  iu  the  dust 
Xow  I  make  one  with  my  naked  foot  beside  it.  What  is  the  chief 
difference  ?  ' 

'  Your  toes  are  aU  cramped  together.  The  other  print  has  each  toe 
distinctly  divided.'  " 

Now  compare  Dupin  and  his  hand-print : 

"  '  You  will  perceive,'  continued  my  friend,  sj^reading  out  the  paper 
upon  the  table  before  us,  '  that  this  drawing  gives  the  idea  of  a  firm  and 
fixed  hold.  There  is  no  sh'ppiiKj  apparent.  Each  finger  has  retained — 
possibly  until  the  death  of  the  \'ictim— the  fearful  grasp  by  which  it 
originally  imbedded  itself.  Attempt  now  to  place  all  your  fingers,  at 
the  same  time,  iu  the  respective  impressions  as  you  see  them.' 

I  made  the  attempt  iu  vain. 

'  We  are  possibly  not  giving  this  matter  a  fair  trial,'  he  said.  '  The 
paper's  spread  out  upon  a  plain  surface ;  but  the  human  throat  is 
cylindrical.  Here  is  a  billet  of  wood,  the  circumference  of  which  is 
about  that  of  the  throat.  Wrap  the  drawing  round  it  and  try  the 
experiment  again.' 

I  did  so,  but  the  difhculty  was  even  more  obvious  than  before.  '  This,' 
I  said,  '  is  the  mark  of  no  human  hand.' 

But  the  resemblance  between  the  methods  of  Holmes  and  those  of  the 
'very  inferior  feUow,'  Dupin,  does  not  end  there,  for  in  the  Rue 
Morgue  Dupin  takes  up  a  volume  of  Cuvier,  and  shows  his  friend  an 
account  of  a  l^rge  aud  fierce  ourang-outang,  with  special  allusion  to  his 
hands,  and  in  'J'/>e  Siijn  of  Fuiir  Holmes  shows  Watson  iu  an 
encyclopnedia  an  account  of  the  savage  races  of  the  Andaman  Islands, 
with  special  allusion  to  their  feet.  See  Sign  of  Four,  pp.  158-9,  and 
Rue  Mcjrgue,  pp.  213-14. 

'  In  Tlic  Sign  of  Four  the  description  of  the  sailor,  Jonathan 
Small,  is  very  like  the  description  of  the  Maltese  sador  in  The  Rue 
Morgue.     In  Tlie  Sign  of  Four  Holmes  says  : 

'  I  argued  that  the  launch  must  be  no  great  way  off  in  spite  of  its 
invisibility.  /  then  jtvi  myself  in  the  place  of  Small,  and  looked  at  it  as  a 
man  of  his  eajiaeitg  woithl.^ 

Compare  the  words  in  italics  with  Poe's  statement  iu  The  Purloined 
Letter. 


'  Now  this  mode  of  reasoning  in  the  schoolboy,  ■whom  his  fellows 
termed  "  lucky,"  what,  in  its  lastanalysis,  is  it  ?  ' 

'  It  is  merely,'  said  I,  '  an  identification  of  the  reasoner's  intellect 
with  that  of  his  opponent.' 

One  canuot  read  A  Scandcd  in  Bohemia  and  The  Purloined  Letter 
together  without  being  struck  by  the  analogy.  In  one  story  the  thing 
to  be  recovered  is  a  letter  stolen  from  the  Queen  of  France.  In  the  other 
it  is  a  portrait  given  to  a  lady  by  the  King  of  Bohemia.  In  both  cases 
the  detective  enters  the  room  of  the  person  holding  the  desired  object ; 
in  both  cases  an  emeute  is  organised  by  the  detective  outside  the  house. 
In  both  cases  the  method  of  attack  and  the  process  of  thought  employed 
are  identical. 

Let  anyone  with  a  good  knowledge  of  Sherlock  Holmes  study  the 
three  stories  by  Poe,  and  he  camiot  fail  to  perceive  the  indebtedness  of 
Conau  Doyle  to  the  American  author." 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Blatchford  is  not  an  admirer 
and  a  great  admirer,  of  Dr.  Conan  Doyle's  most  famous  creation 

After  examining  many  other  instances  of  Mr.  Sherlock  Holmes's 
feats  of  detection,  and  finding  in  them,  as  he  thinks,  traces  of 
indebtedness  to  the  creators  of  the  heroes  of  Poe's  and  Gaboriau's 
stories,  Mr.  Blatchford  says  : 

"  Is  there,  then,  nothing  new  in  the  new  detective  ?  There  is.  One  of 
the  most  fascinating  and  ingenious  characteristics  of  Sherlock  Holmes  is 
his  faculty  for  reading  the  men  and  women  he  meets  as  though  they 
were  books.  His  deductions  from  a  soiled  hat,  a  scratched  watch,  a 
splashed  trouser,  or  a  scarred  hand,  are  peculiar  to  him,  and  always  come 
upon  the  reader  as  a  surprise.  Mycroft  Holmes,  also,  is  a  fine  character, 
aud  I,  for  one,  wish  that  Dr.  Doyle  would  give  us  more  of  him.  .  .  . 
Dr.  Doyle  is  more  '  readable  '  than  Gaboriau  or  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  His 
language  is  simpler,  his  stories  are  shorter,  his  mode  of  telling  is  clearer ; 
he  uses  short  sentences,  and  he  judiciously  waters  dowu  Poe's  abstruse 
philosoi)hy,  and  avoids  Gaboriau's  laboured  sentiment.  But,  after  all, 
he  is  only  an  industrious  aud  sldlful  mechanic ;  Edgar  Allan  Poe  was  a 
genius  and  an  inventor." 

We  do  not  know  that  the  keenly  scrutinising  Sherlock  Holmes 
has  been  so  scrutinised  before.  But  we  fancy  that  the  range  of 
invention  possible  to  a  writer  of  detective  stories  is  smaller  than  is 
commonly  imagined. 


The  folIowingObstinate  Case  of  Indigestion  of  Twenty 
Years'  standing,  with  Pain  after  Food,  Loss  of  Appetite, 
and  Loss  of  Flesh,  was  completely  cured  by  Guy's  Tonic ! 

"  53,  Caledonian  Street,  Leeds. 
"  I  have  pleasure  in  stating  the  follow- 
ing facts  with   regard  to  the  great  benefit 
my   wife  has  received   from  a  course  of 
Guy's  Tonic. 

"  I  have  been  nianied  twenty  years,  and 
for  the  greater  part  of  that  time  she  has 
suffered  from  Indigestion,  aud  has  not  been 
able  to  cat  any  other  flesh  meat  except 
nnitton,  and  tliat  only  sparinglj'.  She  has 
tried  all  sorts  of  medicines  without  any 
lasting  results,  and  one  of  the  leading 
Doctors  in  this  City  told  her  she  would 
aheaijs  be  Dijspcpiic 

"  Her  Appetite  failed  lier,  and  she  began 
to  lose  llcsli.  I  came  across  one  of  your 
Advertisements  in  which  a  similar  case  was 
mentioned,  and  I  serit  out  and  got  a  bottle 
of  Guy's  Tonic  ;  I  then  got  another,  and 
now  have  the  satisfaction  of  saying  that 
Guy's  Tonic  put  her  all  right ;  and  her 
apjietite  is  such  that  she  can  eat  a  dry 
crust  with  relish. 

"  I  think  Guy's  Tonic  only  wants  to 
bcome  more  widely  known  to  be  highly 
ajiiircciated  by  all  who  sutler  from  In- 
digestion and  kindred  Ailments. 

"  B,   W.    HORSMAN." 

All  Chemisis  and  Stores  sell  Guy's  Tonic. 


CREAM  of fU 


NOT    ONLY  RIVALS   FEESH    MILK,   BUT   IS 

OFTEN  PREFERRED,  as  it  is  absolutely 

proof  against  Cai'rying  Disease. 


Used  the  same  as  fresh  milk  for  all  purposes : 
Breakfast,  Tea,  Puddings,  Shapes,  Babies,  Children, 
Invalids,  &c.,  &c. 
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The  Midahle  Manii.     By  Robert  Barr. 
(Methuen  &  Co.) 

Mr.  Barr  writes  this  time  in  all  seriousness,  but  lie  comes 
perilously  near  the  brink  of  caricature.  The  success  of  Marcella 
and  of  <S'(7-  George  Tressady  has  not  unnaturally  ushered  in  an  era 
of  political  novels.  Conseciuently,  I  look  forward  to  several  hours 
of  tedium  ;  for  although  the  naagic  wand  of  art  can  inspire  politics, 
and  even  labour  politics,  with  interest — Charles  Eeade,  by  tlie  way, 
did  it  well  of  old — yet  in  the  hands  of  the  ordinary  novelist  the 
details  of  strikes  and  of  trades-unions  become  all  that  there  is  of 
the  most  boring.  In  any  case,  one  may  fairly  claim  that  the 
politicians  should  be  living  and  not  lay  figures.  Now  Mr.  Barr's 
strikers  come  straight  from  the  property  room.  You  have  the 
clever  artisan  with  the  managership  of  the  works  in  his  eye,  the 
burly  Yorkshireman  with  lusty  sinews  and  thick  brains,  the  glib 
union  secretar}^  and  the  "mutable  many"  themselves,  the  veering 
mob  of  workmen.  For  the  real  liuman  being,  drawn  with  know- 
ledge and  sympathy,  you  look  in  vain.  For  sentimental  interest 
Mr.  Barr  gives  you  the  manager's  beautiful  daughter  Edna,  in  love 
with  the  aspiring  artisan  aforesaid.  Comic — one  might  say  farcical 
— reUef  is  provided  by  a  pseudo-artist,  a  son  of  one  of  the 
"  masters."  He  is  caricature  pure  and  simple,  wallowing  in  money, 
varnished  with  humbug,  and  a  cad  at  heart.  He  sets  up  a  studio 
in  Chelsea,  with  stone  steps  like  those  at  the  Pitti  Palace,  and  a 
flunkey  in  a  blue,  crimson,  and  silver  livery  of  the  artist's  own 
design  : 

"  Nothing  gives  character  and  dignity  to  a  place  so  inuch  as  a  '  man  ' 
sumptuously  fitted  out  in  a  style  that  is  palpably  regardless  of  cost ;  and 
if  it  may  be  plainly  seen  that  the  '  man '  performs  no  needful  function 
whatever,  then  is  the  effect  heightened,  for  few  human  beings  attain  the 
apex  of  utter  uselessness.  The  great  hotels  of  this  country  recognise  the 
distinction  reflected  upon  them  by  the  possession  of  a  creature  of 
splendour  at  their  doors,  who  grandly  wafts  the  incoming  guests  with  a 
hand-wave  towards  the  hall.  But  these  persons  of  embellishment  often 
demean  themselves  by  opening  the  doors  of  cabs  and  performing  other 
useful  acts,  thus  detracting  from  their  proper  function,  which  was, 
Barney  insisted,  to  content  themselves  with  being  merely  beautiful. 

When  a  visitor  once  complained  that  the  man  at  the  top  of  the  stairs 
had  refused  to  direct  him  into  the  studio,  Barney  laid  his  right  hand  in 
Jriendly  brotherhness  on  the  visitor's  shoulder  and  said : 

'  He  knew,  dear  boy,  that  I  would  discharge  him  instantly  if  he  so 
far  forgot  himself  as  to  answer  a  question.'  " 

Barney  Hope  affects  impressionism,  and  describes  his  own  pic- 
tures much  as  a  Euskinian  would  describe  Mr.  Whistler's  : 

' '  '  Were  you  long  in  painting  it  ? ' 

'  Yes,  a  good  while.  Of  course,  I  can't  tell  just  how  long,  for  one 
dues  not  do  a  masteri)iece  like  that  right  off  the  reel,  don't  you  know. 
I  suppose  I  must  have  spent  as  much  as  six  hours  on  it,  oft"  and  on. 
You  see,  you  have  to  wait  until  the  groundwork  dries  before  you  can  go 
on  with  the  rest.  First,  with  a  big  brush,  I  covered  the  whole  of  the 
canvas  with  burnt  umber,  and  then  let  it  dry.  That's  night,  as  it  would 
appear  if  there  were  no  Ughts  anywhere.  'Then  I  put  in  my  high  hghts 
—  Httle  dabs  of  white  paint.  That  seems  easy ;  but.  I  tell  you,  it 
requires  genius.  Then,  if  there  is  water,  even  though  unseen  to  the 
general  eye,  one  has  to  put  in  httle  wobbly  lines  of  grey  jiaint  under 
the  dots  of  high  hght,  and  there  you  are,  don't  you  know.  It  all  seems 
simple  enough  to  talk  about,  and  plenty  of  fellows  are  trying  it,  now  I 
have  shown  them  the  way;  but  somehow  they  don't  hit  it  off,  don't  you 
know ! '  " 

I  am  afraid  that  Mr.  Barr  has  not  put  much  heart  into  this 
story.  It  is  a  bit  of  patchwork,  fidl  of  disconnected  incidents. 
There  are  too  many  "  walking  gentlemen,"  who  come  in  and  go  off 
again  without  forwarding  the  story  or  assisting  its  \-ital  unity. 
Mr.  Barr  can  write  easily  and  pleasantly  enough,  but  he  seems  to 
suffer  from  having  nothing  to  write  about. 


A  Rich  Man's  Daughter.     By  Mrs.  J.  H.  Eiddell. 

(F.  V.  White  &  Co.) 

One  of  the  minor  characters  in  this  book  tells  a  story  of  a  man 
who  lay  under  sentence  of  death  at  Newgate.  His  wife  went  to  see 
him,  and  there  was  a  touching  farewell.  As  she  tore  herself 
away  she  said:  "AVell,  good-bye,  dear  When  Monday  comes 
I'U  bring  the  children  up  to  see  the  last  of  you."  "  For  God's 
sake,  don't,"  entreated  the  unfortunate  wretch.  "Just  like  you," 
she  retorted,  "you  always  did  grudge  the  poor  dears  a  bit  of 
pleasure."  The  anecdote,  in  its  not  very  happy  mingling  of  the 
pathetic  with  the  humorous,  is  curiously  characteristic  of  Mrs. 
RiddeU's  style  in  this  book.  Most  women  have  no  sense  of  humour. 
Mrs.  Riddell  has  one,  and  it  is  just  a  little  too  restive.  Her  way  is 
to  bring  in  a  character  in  circumstances  tragic  or  depressing.  We 
attune  our  feelings  accordingly — accord  our  respectful  sympathy, 
or  pursue  with  genuine  interest.  Of  a  sudden  she  whisks  off  the 
mask,  and  whom  we  took  for  hero  is  revealed  for  low-comedy 
man.  There  is  the  case  of  Mrs.  Vink.  We  are  introduced  to  her 
in  the  street : 

"  Dr.  Dagley's  professional  eye  was  attracted  by  the  walk  of  a  woman 
in  front,  who  likewise  was  proceeding  towards  Kensington-road. 

It  was  not  a  reel  or  a  stagger,  neither  did  it  resemble  the  uncertain 
certainty  that  marks  the  progress  of  one  utterly  blind.  Dr.  Dagley  did 
not  understand,  therefore  he  qiuckened  his  pace  in  order  to  overtake  the 
pedestrian — in  vain. 

The  faster  he  walked  the  more  speed  she  put  on — a  spasmodic  speed, 
as  he  quite  understood,  which  could  not  last.  She  was  a  genteeUsh- 
looking,  shght,  poor  body,  dressed  in  shabby,  well-fitting  clothes  ;  a 
totally  respectable  woman,  he  would  have  thought,  had  it  not  been  for 
that  occasional  '  heel  over,'  which,  when  connected  with  the  after 
'  spurt,'  puzzled  him  immensely.  In  all  his  experience,  which  had  been 
large,  he  had  never  come  across  anything  like  it.  Therefore,  as  she 
hurried  he  followed  on  faster ;  but  when  he  was  within  measurable 
distance  of  that  lean,  strangely  hurrying  woman,  she  flung  out  her 
hands  as  if  to  catch  hold  of  something,  only  to  clutch  empty  air,  and 
fell  to  the  ground. 

In  a  moment  Dr.  Dagley  was  beside  the  poor  creature,  and  had 
propped  her  up  against  the  pillar  of  a  portico.  Even  then  he  found  it 
necessary  to  support  her,  for  she  was  iu  a  .swoon — a  delicate,  youngish 
woman,  with  small,  pretty  features,  shabbily  dressed,  but  neat  and  clean. 

'Can  we  get  any  water ;•"  inquired  the  doctor  of  a  pohceman,  who 
happened  to  be  close  by. 

'  I'll  try,  sir,'  answered  the  man,  and  ringing  an  area  bell  he  was  soon 
supplied  with  what  he  asked  for. 

'  It  is  a  clear  case  of  semi-starvation,'  said  Dr.  Dagley,  looking  at  the 
head  which  hung  down  helphssly  like  a  broken  hly." 

By  these  representations  one  is  led  to  take  an  interest,  to  expend  a 
pity ;  and  the  feeling  is  almost  one  of  irritation  when  one  learnf 
that  Mrs.  Vink  is  a  cheat,  a  liar,  and  a  ne'er-do-weU,  and  quite 
deserves  the  fre(iuent  drubbings  which  her  husband  gives  her. 
This  person — another  victim  to  Mrs.  RiddeU's  passion  for  the 
unexpected — begins  as  a  brutalised  drunkard,  but  suddenly  reforms, 
and  explains  why  he  refused  a  good  situation  in  the  country  : 

"  '  It  was  a  tine  ofl'er,  and  sorry  enough  I  felt  when  I'd  to  say  I 
couldn't  go.' 

'  You  chd  refuse,  then  ':  ' 

'  Had  to.  When  I  told  my  missus  she  was  like  one  demented.  Leave 
London,  not  she  !  Bury  hei-self  in  the  country  !  No ;  if  I  wanted  to  go 
I  might  go  myself,  but  she'd  never  do  such  a  thing.  She  had  enough  of 
the  country  when  she  spent  two  months  with  my  mother  ;  wild  horses 
woiddn't  draw  her  iuto  such  a  lonely,  miserable  place  again.  It  was 
then,  sir,  I  did  feel  it  hard  not  to  give  her  "  one,"  but  I  only  said,  "  T<ike 
yoiu-  own  way,  my  girl ;  we'll  see  where  it  will  land  you."  '  " 

Then  there  is  Mr.  Koberl,  a  man  dying  of  consumption,  whom  I 
might  almost  call  the  buffoon  of  the  book.  No  reason,  of  course, 
can  be  adduced  why  pathos  and  humour  should  not  be  compatible 
— many  pons  have  found  them  not  only  compatible  but  mutually 
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advantageous — but  in  this  book  the  combination  jars.  Mrs.  Kiddell 
does  not  mis  her  colours  -n-ell.  In  the  storj',  as  a  -whole,  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  crudity.  The  main  figure  is  a  doctor,  who  is  "only 
waiting  for  a  capitalist  in  order  to  show  mankind  a  better  order  of 
physician."  He  is  a  cad  and  an  egotist,  and  his  efforts  to  find  a 
short  cut  to  Harlej'-street  are,  I  fear,  not  so  enlivening  as  they  are 
unscrupulous.  Tlie  wheels  of  the  narrative  drag  somewhat,  for 
Mrs.  EiddeU  keeps  all  her  sensation  for  the  last  two  chapters. 


Captain  Kidh  Millions.     By  Alan  Oscar. 
(Chapman  &  Hall.) 

There  is,  as  you  have  of  course  observed,  a  fashion  in  novel- 
writing  which  changes  with  the  changing  times.  But  the  course  of 
fashion  is  spiral,  and  leads  us  back  periodically  to  somewhere  near 
the  point  we  had  reached  when  our  years  and  our  follies  were  fewer 
than  they  are.  This  morning  it  has  struck  me  that  we  are  back 
again  at  a  point  a  little  above — or  below — Wilkie  Collins.  I  pick 
up  a  batch  of  books,  and  I  find  them  aU  what  I  may  term 
"detective"  stories.  You  are  given  a  crime,  a  mystery,  a  hidden 
treasure.  The  problem  is  to  find  the  criminal,  or  the  cash.  But 
this  is  a  detective  story  with  a  difference  :  for  it  has  a  strong  dash 
of  Treasure  Island — which  statement  I  intend  as  a  compliment  to 
Mr.  Alan  Oscar.  You  have  heard  of  Captain  Kid  and  his  treasure. 
But  a  few  years  have  passed  since  an  expedition — a  real  one — 
sailed  to  the  island  of  Trinidad  in  search  of  it.  In  the  first  part  of 
this  story  Mr.  Alan  Oscar  reconstitutes  the  adventures  of  Captain 
Kid,  and  writes  with  considerable  success  in  the  person  of  that 
truculent  sailor.  The  second  part,  which  is  connected  by  a  curious 
link  with  the  first,  is  pitched  in  a  modern  key,  and  does  not  c[uite 
reach  the  same  level  of  excellence.  But  there  are  stirring  scenes, 
and  there  are  passages  which  will  make  you  hold  your  breath  as 
you  accompany  Jefferson,  Keddy,  and  Palfrow  in  their  hazardous 
quest.     Here  is  a  passage  which  should  thrill  you  : 

"  '  If  you  think  I  am  going  to  make  a  row,'  he  said,  '  you  are  devilish 
weU  mistaken.  8hoot !  why  dou't  j'ou  ?  Perhaps  he  won't  hit  me,' 
he  thought  quite  calmly.     '  I'll  take  a  jump  at  him,  and  chance  it.' 

Palfrow  :  '  Forty  spcouds  gone.' 

Keddy  (to  himself)  :  '  If  I  could  only  get  him  to  shift  his  eyes  a 
moment !     Anyhow,  I'll  stare  him,  full  face.' 

Palfrow  ;  '  Fifteen  seconds  more.' 

At  that  moment  Keddy's  chance  came.  From  far  below  rose  a  sudden 
cry — '  Did;  !    Down  for  your  life,  Dick  !  ' 

For  the  briefest  part  of  a  moment  Pdlfrow's  eyes  flickered.  In  that 
brief  moment  Keddy  sprang  forward  from  oflF  his  right  heel.  Palfrow 
fired,  his  shot  entering  Keddy's  shoulder  ;  then  the  two  grappled. 

An  Arab  or  a  Zulu  will  carry  several  ounces  of  lead  through  a  tight 
imuoticed.  A  healthy  Englishman,  when  his  blood  is  up,  -ndll  do  the 
sa?uo.  Keddy  did  not  even  notice  that  he  was  hit.  He  wanted  to 
squash  this  filthy  reptile — that  was  all. 

In  the  first  rush  they  staggered  through  the  entrance,  through  the 
drenching  waterfall,  out  on  to  the  ledge  beyond.  They  did  not  keep 
their  feet  half  a  minute.  The  rocky  shelf  was  slippery  with  slime  from 
the  constant  wet ;  and  they  went  down,  Keddy  uppermost." 

From  this  passage  you  will  see  that  Mr.  Alan  Oscar  has  the 
irritating  habit  of  dropping  occasionally  into  the  dramatic  form. 
It  is  unnecessary  and  ineffective  :  it  strikes  the  reader  as  a  ruse  to 
save  trouble :  but  the  defect  is  rare.  If  you  want  to  know  what 
became  of  the  treasure,  what  Blue  Jim  did,  whom  Keddy  married, 
you  must  read  the  book :  it  will  keep  your  pulse  consistently  at 
something  over  the  normal  rate. 


Ripple  and  Flood.     By  James  Prior. 
(Hutchinson  &  Co.) 

This  is  a  novel  distinctly  out  of  the  common.  It  has  humanity  in  it 
and  life  and  colour.  The  si  eno  is  laid  on  the  banks  of  the  Trent,  and 
Mr.  Prior  falls  in  with  the  prevalent  demand  for  dialect  and  for  the 
humours  and  setting  of  rural  life.  Humour  he  has,  and  also  the 
power  of  word-painting,  the  latter  in  an  unusual  and  remarkable 
degree.  Some  of  his  landscape  is  magnificent,  intimately  drawn 
and  full  of  atmosphere.  But  the  book  is  no  mere  idyll  or  series  of 
idylls.  The  meads  and  various  rivers  are  but  the  background  to  a 
real  story,  richly  conceived  and  strongly  executed.  You  are  aware 
of  movement,  progression,  vitality  in  the  threefold  development  of 


Edward  AUius,  artist,  lover  and  potential  murderer.  The  growth 
and  ply  of  conflicting  strains  of  temperament  are  finely  and  patiently 
studied,  with  genuine  comprehension  of  the  making  of  large  and 
slowly  evolved  natures.  Excellent  is  the  picture  of  Edward's  early 
life,  the  somewhat  solitary  boy,  with  the  dour  farmer  uncle,  and 
the  silent  father  on  whose  name  is  the  stain  of  a  crime,  and 
whose  identity  must  be  liidden,  by  the  brother's  stern  decree,  from 
his  son.  The  shadow  of  tragedy  is  over  the  household,  and  in 
tragedy  at  last  it  breaks  up.  Excellent,  too,  is  the  picture  of  the 
heroine  of  the  book,  Ivy  Sivil,  furst  as  the  passionate,  unkempt, 
tender-hearted  gipsy  child,  then  as  the  Salvation  Army  captain,  of 
unearthly  beauty,  a  marvel  among  women.  Mr.  Prior's  name  is 
unknown  to  us,  but  in  Ripple  and  Flood  he  has  produced  a  book  with 
real  stuff  in  it,  with  restrained  art  in  the  handling,  with  vigour 
and  amplitude  in  the  theme.  There  is  one  scene,  in  a  hayfield, 
which,  for  the  closeness  of  its  touch  upon  the  harmony  of  human 
and  natural  life,  recalls  Thomas  Hardy  in  Tess  of  the  Tf  Ubervilles. 
And  than  this  there  could  hardly  be  greater  praise. 


False  Gods. 


By  Mrs.  Albert  Bradshaw. 
(Henry  &  Co.) 


The  stilted  language  and  indifferent  English  of  this  novel  recall 
the  Sunday-school  prize  of  childhood.  Adjectives — mostly  in  the 
superlative  degree — bristle  on  every  page,  but  they  are  all  the  con- 
ventional and  obvious  adjectives.  Scarcely  one  shows  observation 
or  thought.  "  Unsuspectiveness  "  is  a  word  to  give  one  pause,  and 
"  berceaimette  "  for  what  is  generally  called  "  bassinette  "  savours  of 
the  lady's-maid  or  the  baby-linen  warehouse.  Flavia  Thornton,  the 
heroine,  has  every  physical  perfection,  including  "  deejily-fringed 
eye-lashes."  Morally  she  has  not  a  leg  to  stand  on.  A  grandfather, 
of  whose  existence  she  has  hitherto  known  nothing,  advertises  for 
relatives  "without  encumbrances,"  and  Flavia,  with  a  light  heart, 
deserts  husband  and  child  to  pose  as  an  iinmarried  woman  and 
adorn  the  table  of  a  rich  old  man.  She  enjoys  ribbons  and  laces 
galore — the  book  is  crowded  with  descriptions  of  frocks  and 
millinery — together  with  the  attentions,  which  she  virtuously 
ignores,  of  an  eligible  young  barrister.  The  grandfather's  objections 
to  encumbrances  do  not  prevent  him  from  encouraging  this  suit,  and 
Flavia  no  longer  finds  her  path  one  of  roses.  Then  comes  Nemesis. 
The  husband  is  introduced  to  the  grandfather  as  a  private  secretary', 
and  thus  discovers  his  wife's  perfidy.  He  leaves  the  house,  and  on 
his  deathbed  writes  his  wife  a  reproachful  letter,  which  Flavia,  now 
refientant,  is  sufficiently  melodramatic  to  have  read  aloud.  She  is 
stormed  out  of  the  house ;  but  when  the  infatuated  barrister,  who 
has  succeeded  to  the  inheritance,  marries  her,  in  two  years'  time,  we 
feel  that  poetic  justice  has  hardly  been  done. 


ABOUT    BALZAC. 


Aidour  de  Honori  de  Balzac.     By  the  Vicomte  de  Spoelbergli 
de  Lovenjoul.     (Calmann  Levy.) 

There  are  books  difficult  to  class.  The  present  volume  is  one 
of  them.  It  is  not  a  biography,  although  it  throws  more  light  on 
Balzac  than  more  portentous  works  have  succeeded  in  doing.  The 
Vicomte  de  Spoelbergh  de  Lovenjoul  is  the  author  of  L'Eistoire 
des  (Euvres  de  IL.  de  Bahac,  a  volume  now  in  its  third  edition,  which 
was  "crowned"  by  the  French  Academy.  The  book  before  me 
appears  a  logical  sequel  to  the  former  work.  In  spite  of  the  minvite 
attention  which  two  generations  of  men  of  letters  have  devoted  to 
Balzac — for  he  astonished  his  contemporaries  even  more  than  he 
has  dazzled  his  followers  and  imitators — there  has  j'et  to  be  written 
an  adequate  life  of  the  author  of  the  unparalleled  series  of  novels 
to  which  their  creator  finally,  and  with  extreme  felicity,  gave  the 
name  of  the  "  Comedie  Humaine."  It  is  doubtful  whether  so 
extraordinary  a  range  of  observation,  sympathy,  and  knowledge  of 
human  nature  can  be  found  in  any  other  novelist.  A  library  could 
be  formed  out  of  the  books  and  articles  Balzac's  work  and  his  life 
have  inspired,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  Mme.  SurviUe,  of  George  Sand, 
and  of  Thoophile  Gautier,  the  last  word  still  remains  to  be  said. 
There  are  reasons  why  his  career  should  seem  obscure  or  contra- 
dictory.    Mme.  SurviUe,   who  published  soon  after  her  brother's 
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death  the  famous  "  Notice  sur  Balzac"  in  the  Revue  de  Paris,  was 
naturally  anxious  to  present  him  in  the  most  favourable  light, 
whilst  George  Sand  and  Theophile  Grautier  were  almost  equally 
anxious  to  spare  their  friend's  memory.  In  one  of  his  earlier 
letters  to  his  sister  Balzac  said :  "I  am  young  and  hungry,  and 
there  is  nothing  on  my  plate."  Then,  that  there  should  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  his  metaphor,  he  added:  "I  wish  to 
be  famous  and  to  be  loved !  "  Well,  probably  he  was  as  much 
loved  as  anj^  man  of  eccentric  genius  can  expect ;  and  as  for  fame, 
he  was  always  hungry,  however  fidl  his  plate. 

It  is  partly  due  to  his  friends  and  partly  to  his  enemies  that  we 
have  two  Balzacs — one  simple,  generous,  and  full  of  indomitable 
energy ;  the  other  so  completely  deficient  in  common  sense  to  appear 
at  times  imperfectly  sane.  The  real  relations  of  Balzac  with 
most  of  the  men  and  women  associated  more  or  less  with  his  life  are 
little  known.  Like  the  immortal  Tartarin,  he  was  the  victim  of 
mirage.  The  facts  of  everyday  existence  were  so  coloured  by  his 
own  fancy  that,  all  through  his  feverish  busy  days,  he  wan 
chasing  spectral  lights  across  boggy  ground  and  paying  the  penalty 
of  his  foUy  by  many  an  ignominious  fall.  When  his  friends, 
probably  not  without  that  air  of  patronage  with  which  we  all  pick 
up  a  brother  out  of  the  mud,  rescued  him,  he  was  rvide  rather  than 
gratefid.  Generally  they  forgave  him  because  he  was  a  man  of 
genius,  but  the  man  of  genius  who,  outside  his  own  intellectual 
province,  acts  as  a  vain  child  in  the  affairs  of  life  does  so  at  the  expense 
of  a  reputation  for  dignified  living.  This  has  been  pre-eminently 
the  case  with  Balzac.  The  contradictory  elements  in  his  character, 
however,  have  made  him  as  fascinating  an  object  of  study  as  any 
of  his  own  vivid  creations,  and  it  is  this  pecidiar  force  of  attraction 
which  has  induced  admirers  like  the  Vicomte  de  Spoelbergh  de 
Lovenjoid  to  devote  infinite  pains  to  the  elucidation  of  comparatively 
unimportant  incidents  in  his  vexed  and  debt-harassed  career,  for  to 
have  a  correct  idea  of  Balzac  you  must  imagine  him  always  hiding 
from  duns. 

The  present  work,  if  more  microscopic  in  character  than  its 
predecessor  from  the  same  pen,  is  of  singular  interest.  The 
author  throws  not  a  little  light  on  the  relations  between  Theophile 
Gautier  and  Balzac,  and  makes  it  clear  that  the  author  of  Mdlle. 
de  Manpin  was  ready  to  give  his  friend  almost  limitless  aid  in  his 
literary  work.  From  1837  until  1850  the  two  writers  were  on  terms 
of  great  intimacy,  although  how  far  they  collaborated  is  left 
uncertain,  in  the  interesting  correspondence  published  here  and 
elsewhere.  Workers  in  remote  literary  fields,  each  admired  the  other 
warmly,  and  Gautier  was  among  the  few  friends  whom  Balzac 
could  never  seriously  annoy.  To  the  end  they  were  ' '  Mon  cher 
Theo  "  and  "Mon  cher  Ami."  They  have  both  become  immortal 
names  in  French  literature,  and  the  affectionate  judgments  each 
passed  on  the  other  have  been  ratified  by  time  and  critical  assent. 

In  the  second  portion  of  the  book  are  told  the  curious  adventures 
of  Balzac's  unacted  tragedy,  L'Ecole  des  Mcnages,  of  which  the 
only  copy  supposed  to  be  in  France  (only  thirty  copies  were 
printed)  fell  into  our  author's  hands.  This  chajster  is  of 
interest  to  aU  bibliophiles  and  students  of  etudes  Bahaciennes. 
The  play  was  read  by  Balzac  to  a  circle  of  admiring  friends 
many  years  before  his  death;  yet,  when  in  1873  M. 
Duquesnel,  the  manager  of  the  Odeon,  requested  M.  d'Ennery  to 
prepare  it  for  the  stage,  the  latter  found  the  task  c^idte  impossible. 
"  J/rt('«  quel  denouement!''''  wrote  the  dramati.st.  "L'amant  et 
I'amanto  deviennent  fous  tons  deux  !  On  en  rirait !  "  The  third 
part  of  the  book  is  entitled  "  Un  portrait,"  and  gives  the  history 
of  the  daguerreotype  reproduced  in  1891  in  the  May  number  of 
Paris-Photofiraphe.  An  interesting  letter,  dated  January  26,  1840, 
written  bj'  Meissonier  to  Balzac,  proposing  to  paint  his  portrait,  is 
here  printed,  I  believe,  for  the  first  time.  "Le  temps  nous 
pousse,"  wrote  Meissonier,  "  mais  nous  pousse  si  fort,  qu'il  n'y 
a  pas  a  en  perdre  le  moindre  pen."  So  he  proposed  to  commence 
at  three  the  next  day.  But  his  eagerness  was  disappointed ;  it 
fell  through,  and  so  the  world  is  the  poorer  for  the  want  of  this 
record  of  a  famous  man.  Destiny  was  always  against  Balzac. 
The  Vicomte  de  Spoelbergh  de  Lovenjoul  is  to  be  congratidated  on 
the  success  of  his  book.  If  the  writing  fall  below  the  level  of  the 
subject  at  times  the  author  has  fully  atoned  for  this  by  immense 
industry  and  tireless  research.  The  book  has  been  evidently  a 
labour  of  love,  and  should  be  missed  by  no  serious  student  of  the 
literature  still  gathering  round  the  memory  of  the  greatest  novelist 
that  France  has  ever  produced. 
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COMPARATIVE    VALUE    OF    FOODS, 

SHOWN   BY  THE   HEIGHT   OF   THE   FIGURES  BELOW. 

EACH    OF    THE    THREE    COLUMNS    KEPRESENTS    SIXTEEN    OUNCES. 


ICAPBURY'S  Cocoa^ 


WHITE    BREAD 

mmmmmsBBtaBMmB 


Tlie  afcompanyii'i,'  ski'tch  shows  at  a  ^laiiue  the  remaikahle  la'c-eminoi.co  of  CADBURY'S  Cocoa  iu  [loiut  of  nutritive  vahie  as  coiniiared 
with  ntlier  iiupurtaiit  articles  of  daily  fooil. 

A  recent  careful  Analysis  of  the  Three  Standard  Foods  to  which  the  Illustration  relates  has  proved  that  CADBURY'S  Cocoa  is  far  and 
away  the  richest  in  constituents  that  are 


FLESH-forming, 
FORCE  generating, 
HEAT-prodncing, 


BONE-making. 

and 
BLOOD-preserving. 


It  has  in  addition  heen  shown   that  (lni',.Shi]lin;,'swovtli  of  CADBURY'S  Cocoa  contains  as  much  nourishment  as  can  be  obtained  for  Three 
Kliillings  spent  on  some  of  the  best  njcat  extracts. 

The  LANCET  tuScm  to  CADBURY'S  Cocoa  as  repreiieuting   "the  standard   of  highest  purity":  and  the   Editor  of  the  MEDIOAL  MAGAZINE 
writes  :— "CADBURY'S  is,  without  exception,  the  favourite  Cocoa  of  the  day.     Wo  are  glad  to  give  it  the  highest  praise.  ' 

PURE  Curoa  is  a  perfect  food,  the  addition  of  drugs  and  alkalies  deteriorates  it.     The  Public  should  be  wary  of  mixtures,  and  the  plausible 
arguments  used  to  promote  their  sale. 
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The  Christian.     By  Hall  Caine.     (W.  Heinemann.) 

To  be  quite  honest  I  must  confess  that  my  literary  conscience  is 
pricking  me.  It  hints  that  I  had  no  right  to  enjoy  the  reading  of 
this  book  so  much  as  I  did.  For  now  that  I  have  laid  it  down  and 
thought  about  it  calmly  for  a  day  I  find  myself  in  the  mental 
attitude  of  the  man  who  reflects  at  breakfast  over  last  night's 
melodrama.  I  perceive  that  the  story  which  excited  me  had  not 
the  inevitable  flow  of  life,  but  was  stuck  together,  deftly  enough, 
by  a  master  of  effects.  I  perceive  that  the  dozens  of  characters 
which  fonn  the  "  cast "  of  The  Christian  cross  each  other's  paths 
as  continually  and  as  conveniently  as  though  London  were  no 
bigger  than  the  Adelphi  stage.  In  short,  I  am  conscious  of  having 
been  cheated  of  my  sighs  by  a  story  that  has  no  more  reality  than 
the  annual  autumn  production  at  Drury  Lane.  Yet  why  should  I 
grumble  ?  I  have  sighed  and  laughed,  and  if  I  had  had  tears  to 
shed  I  believe  I  should  have  shed  them.  And  after  all,  why  should 
we  despise  a  good  melodrama  ?  Many  of  us  would  be  happy 
enough  to  live  in  a  world  of  which  Mr.  George  R.  Sims  was  the 
creator. 

The  plot  of  the  book  is  the  old  one,  which  is  never  stale ;  the 
antagonism  between  love  and  duty,  the  flesh  and  the  spirit,  the 
lower  and  the  higher  life.  I  am  afraid,  judging  from  the  title, 
that  Mr.  Hall  Caine  meant  John  Storm — the  Christian — to  be  the 
central  character  of  the  book.  Unfortunately,  Storm  is  merely  a 
foolish  fanatic,  a  stage  apostle,  vdthout  a  pennjrweight  of  brains 
behind  his  blazing  eyes.  But  Storm  interfered  only  occasionally 
with  my  enjoyment  ;  for  Glory  Quayle,  with  whom  Storm  is 
unwillingly  in  love,  is  alone  worth  the  money.  Storm  comes  from 
the  Isle  of  Man  to  be  a  curate  in  a  West  End  parish,  full  of 
enthusiasm  for  self-sacrifice.  Glory  comes  from  the  same  place  to 
be  a  hospital  nurse.  She  writes  thus  of  herself  in  one  of  her  letters 
home — they  are  reaUy  delightful  letters,  the  letters  of  a  living 
woman : 

"  Talk  about  two  natures  in  one,  I've  got  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and 
they  all  want  to  do  different  things  I  Ah  me  !  the  '  ould  Book '  says 
that  woman  was  taken  out  of  the  rib  of  a  man,  and  I  feel  sometimes  as 
if  I  want  to  get  back  to  my  old  quarters." 

John  Storm  is  soon  disgusted  with  his  fashionable  vicar,  who 
showed  a  want  of  charity  towards  a  hospital  nurse  who  had  got 
into  trouble  with  a  gentleman.     There  was  a  tempestuous  scene  : 

"His  eyes  were  wild,  his  voice  was  hoarse  ;  he  was  like  a  man  break- 
ing the  bonds  of  a  tyrannical  slavery. 

'  You  called  that  poor  child  a  prostitute  because  she  had  wasted  the 
good  gifts  which  God  had  given  her.  But  God  has  given  good  gifts  to 
you  also  -  gifts  of  intellect  and  eloquence  with  which  you  might  have 
raised  the  fallen  and  supported  the  weak,  and  defended  the  down- 
trodden and  comforted  the  broken-hearted — and  what  have  you  done 
with  them  ?  You  have  bartered  them  for  benefices  and  peddled  them  for 
popularity  ;  you  have  given  them  iu  exchange  for  money,  for  houses,  for 
furniture,  for  things  like  this — and  this — and  this  !  You  have  sold  your 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  therefore  you  are  the  prostitute.'  " 

Somehow,  while  reading  this,  my  thoughts  turned  instinctively  to 
Wilson  Barrett.  Of  course  these  remarks  ended  Storm's  career  as 
a  fashionable  curate,  and  in  his  passion  for  self-sacrifice  he  went 
into  an  Anglican  monastery.  This  is  what  Glory  has  to  say  about 
him  : 

"Oh,  haven't  I  given  you  the  'newses'  about  John  Storm?  There 
are  so  many  things  to  think  about  in  a  place  like  London,  you  see.  Yes, 
he  has  gone  into  a  monastery — communication  cut  off — wires  broken 
down  by  the  '  storm,'  &c.  Soberly,  ho  has  gone  for  good,  seemingly, 
and  to  talk  of  it  lightly  is  like  picking  a  peuny  out  of  a  blind  man's  hat. 
Of  course,  it  was  only  to  be  expected  that  a  man  with  an  upper  lip  like 


that  should  come  to  grief  with  all  those  married  old  maids  and  elderly 
women  of  the  opposite  sex.  Canons  to  right  of  him,  canons  to  left  of 
him,  canons  in  front  of  him — but  rumour  says  it  was  John  himself  who 
volleyed  and  thimdered.  He  \vrote  me  a  letter  when  he  was  on  the 
point  of  going,  saying  how  London  had  shocked  and  disappointed  him, 
and  how  he  longed  to  escape  from  it  and  from  himself  at  the  same  time, 
that  he  might  dedicate  his  life  to  God.  It  was  rit^ht  and  tme,  no  doubt ; 
but  wherefore  could  I  not  pronounce  Amen  ?  He  also  mentioned  some- 
thing about  myself,  how  much  I  had  been  to  him ;  for  he  had  never 
known  his  mother,  and  had  never  had  a  sister,  and  could  never  have  a 
wife.  All  which  was  excellent ;  but  a  mere  woman  like  Glory  doesn't 
want  to  read  that  sort  of  thing  in  a  letter,  and  would  rather  have  five 
minutes  of  John  Storm  the  man  than  a  whole  eternity  of  John  Storm 
the  saint." 

That  bit  of  one  of  Glory's  postscripts  gives  you  the  key  of  the 
whole  situation. 

Meanwhile  Storm  is  trying  to  eliminate  the  flesh  in  the  monastery, 
and  Glory  is  doing  "  different  things."  She  is  dismissed  from  the 
hospital,  she  takes  lodgings  with  a  baby-farmer,  serves  in  a  tobacco 
shop,  performs  on  Sunday  evenings  at  the  foreign  clubs  in  Soho, 
goes  on  the  music-hall  stage,  and  finally  becomes  an  actress  and  a 
success,  preserving  her  purity  all  the  time  by  that  admirable  anti- 
septic, a  sense  of  humour.  Storm,  leaving  the  monastery,  sets  to 
work  in  a  fury  of  reforming  zeal  at  a  mission  church  in  Soho,  loving 
Glory  aU  the  time,  and  loathing  her  worldly  life.  At  last  he  decides 
on  a  crowning  act  of  self-sacrifice,  and  determines  to  take  the  place 
of  Father  Damien  on  the  leper  island.  Moreover,  he  wants  Glory, 
who  has  confessed  her  love,  to  accompany  him.  And  Glory  in  an 
exalted  moment  consents : 

"  '  Are  you  sure — quite  sure  ^  Am  I  asking  too  much  of  you  ?  Don't 
let  us  deceive  ourselves — think ' 

'  Let  us  talk  of  something  else  now.'  She  began  to  laugh.  '  Look  at 
me,  John— don't  I  look  well  to-day  ? ' 

'  You  always  look  well.  Glory.' 

'  But  isn't  there  any  difference — this  dress  for  instance  f  ' 

Then  his  sight  came  back,  and  his  big  eyes  sparkled. 

'  How  beautifiU  you  are,  dear  !  ' 

'  Eeally  !     Do  I  look  nice  then,  really  !' ' 

'  My  beautiful,  beautiful  girl ! ' 

Her  head  was  thrown  back  and  she  glowed  with  joy. 

'  Don't  come  too  near  me,  you  know — don't  crush  me.' 

'  Nay,  no  fear  of  that.     I  should  be  afraid.' 

'  Not  that  I  mustn't  be  touched  exactly.' 

'  What  wlU  they  think,  I  wonder,  those  poor  lost  creatures,  so  ugly, 
so  disfigured 't ' 

'  And  my  red  hair.     This  colour  suits  me,  doesn't  it  ?  ' 

'  Some  Madonna,  they'll  say  ;  the  very  picture  of  the  Mother  of  God 
herself ! ' 

'  Are  you — are  you  afraid  of  me  in  this  frock,  dear  ?  Shall  I  run  and 
take  it  off  ?  ' 

'  No,  no ;  let  me  look  at  you  again.' 

'  But  you  don't  Uke  me  to-day,  for  all  that.' 

'I?' 

'  Do  you  know  you've  never  once  kissed  me  since  you  came  into  the 
room  ? ' 

'  Glory  !  ' 

'  My  love,  my  love  ! ' 

'  And  you,'  he  said,  close  to  her  Hps,  '  are  you  ready  for  anything  ? ' 

'  Anything,'  she  whispered. 

At  the  next  moment  she  was  holding  herself  off,  with  her  arms  stiff 
about  his  neck,  that  she  might  look  at  him  and  at  her  lace  sleeves  at  the 
same  time.  Suddenly  a  furrow  crossed  his  brow.  He  had  remembered 
the  Father's  warning,  and  was  smnmoning  aU  his  strength. 

'  But  out  there  I'U  love  you  as  a  sister.  Glory.' 

'Ah!' 

'  For  the  sake  of  those  poor  doomed  beings  cut  off  from  earthly  love 
we  will  love  each  other  as  the  angels  love.' 

'  Yes,  that  is  the  highest,  purest,  truest  love,  no  doubt.     Still '  " 

StUl  Glory  could  not  rise  to  the  height  of  that  great  argument ; 
she  preferred — naturally — her  leading  rdle   at  the   theatre.     And 
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Storm,  in  an  access  of  fanaticism,  decides  to  kill  her  body  to  save 
her  soul.  The  midnight  visit  of  Storm  to  Glory  is  a  remarkable 
bit  of  writing.  I  would  gladly  quote  it,  but  it  is  too  long,  and  I 
refuse  to  mutilate  it. 

The  story  ends  in  the  only  possible  way.  Storm  fails,  of  course, 
to  reform  society ;  indeed,  he  gets  himself  killed  in  the  attempt ; 
and  I,  being  imregenerate,  and  impatient  of  donkej's  who  mean 
well,  am  glad. 

I  have  an  uneasy  suspicion — from  an  author's  note  at  the  end — 
that  Mr.  Hall  Caine  has  a  moral  up  his  sleeve.  I  hope  I  am 
mistaken.  Taken  on  its  merits  it  is  a  striking  story ;  but  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  feel  any  sympathy  with  the  "  Christian,"  who  is 
simply  a  fool  who  happens  to  be  religious.  Your  attention, 
however,  is  gripped  at  the  outset,  and  held  throughout.  It  is 
not  until  you  begin  to  think  the  matter  over  that  you  notice  the 
paint  splashes,  the  violent  colouring,  the  strained  effects.  And 
then  it  doesn't  matter  much.  For  as  a  bit  of  scene-painting  The 
Christian  is  a  superb  picture. 


The  Fascination  of  tlie  King.     By  Guy  Boothbj'. 
(London  :  Ward,  Lock  &  Co.) 

The  Fascination  of  the  King  belongs  to  what  may  be  described  as 
the  "Anthony  Hope"  order  of  romance.  Unfortunately  it  is  not 
written  with  that  author's  saving  grace  of  humour.  The  Marquis 
of  Instow,  who  enacts  the  now  familiar  role  of  a  nineteenth  century 
English  nobleman,  who  finds  himself  against  his  wiU  plunged  into  a 
whirlpool  of  exciting  and  dangerous  adventure,  has  not  that  light- 
ness of  touch  which  endears  his  prototype  (or  at  least  one  of  his 
prototypes)  to  me  in  the  earlier  chapters  of  the  Prisoner  of  Zcnda. 
Instow,  in  fact,  has  a  deadly  solemnity,  even  a  certain  pompousness, 
about  him  which  robs  him  not  a  little  of  my  sympathjf.  But  those 
who  have  a  passion  for  adventurous  fiction  will  find  plenty  to  their 
liking  in  Mr.  Boothby's  new  book.  In  it  they  will  be  introduced  to 
a  mysterious  king  of  the  Medangs,  of  uncertain  parentage,  Marie  I. 
by  name,  who  has  built  up  for  himself  an  independent  kingdom, 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  liajah  Brook  of  Sarawak  (whose  bones 
now  rest  in  a  little  Devonshire  church j'ard),  somewhere  in  the 
Hinterland  of  Annam.  Needless  to  say,  those  wicked  French,  whose 
greed  of  colonial  aggrandisement  need  not  be  commented  on  here, 
cast  envious  eyes  on  this  new  kingdom ;  collisions  take  place 
between  their  troops  and  those  of  Mario  I.,  and  war  is  declared. 
After  this  we  have  alarms  and  excursions,  in  which  Instow, 
whose  sister  the  king  has  married,  acquits  himself  in  the 
most  heroic  fashion,  and  everything  winds  up  happily.  Further 
particulars  I  wiU  not  give  lest  I  betray  too  much  of  a  not  very 
complex  plot.  There  is  one  point  on  which  I  am  inclined  to 
quarrel  with  Mr.  Boothby.  His  fascinating  monarch  is  at  times 
deplorably  colloquial.  "You  have  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  this 
time,  Eoche,"  hardly  seems  a  dignified  speech  for  a  monarch 
addressing  his  commanding  officer  at  a  council  meeting.  In  fact, 
the  book  as  a  whole  is  markedly  deficient  in  style.  The  account  of 
the  ambush  by  wliich  the  French  Army  is  surrounded  and  almost 
annihilated  by  the  generalship  of  the  excellent  Instow  is  a  fair 
example  of  Mr.  Boothby's  writing,  and  as  such  I  quote  it : 

"  Almo.st  as  my  repeater  struck  half-past  eleven,  an  officer  whom  I 
had  stationed  at  the  end  of  the  pass  came  hurrying  along  to  iufonn  me 
that  the  enemy  were  about  to  enter  it.  A  few  moments  hiter  there  burst 
upon  my  ear  the  sound  of  voices,  and  with  a  suddenness  that  startled  me 
the  advaiici!  giiard  of  the  enemy  ajipearcd  in  sight.  Scarcely  more  than 
fifty  yards  behind  them  came  the  main  body,  chatting  and  laughing, 
without  auy  thought  of  a  surprise.  I  waited  vmtil  they  were  exactly 
opposite  nic,  and  then,  crouching  behind  a  rock  in  order  that  the  tiny 
flume  might  give  them  no  warniug  of  our  position,  lit  a  match  and  set 
fire  to  the  rocket.  With  a  long  liiss,  and  scattering  a  trail  of  sparks,  it 
rose  into  the  air,  and  at  the  same  instant  two  hundred  and  fifty  rifles 
rang  out,  followed  an  instant  later  by  a  similar  number. 

jVnything  like  the  horror  and  confusion  of  the  next  few  minutes  no 
man  could  iiossibly  imagine.  Tlio  terrified  troops  in  the  guUy  below 
knew  neither  what  to  do  nor  which  way  to  turn.  Thau-  ranks  wore 
completely  disorganised,  while  volley  after  volley  was  being  poured  into 
them  from  the  hillside  above.  Tliey  tried  to  advance,  but  were  mot  by 
Denton's  fire  ;  they  tried  to  retreat,  only  to  find  themselves  assailed  by 
the  third  party  ;  and  all  the  time  my  detachment  was  raking  them  from 
xmd-betweon.  The  air  was  filled  with  cries  and  curses,  the  rattle  of 
rifles,  and  the  shouting  of  orders.  Dante's  Inferno  would  scarcely  have 
compared  with  it." 


There  are  occasionally  rather  careless  slips  in  the  book.  A  plain 
twenty-nine  miles  to  the  westward  of  a  city  could  not  conceivably 
be  reached  by  an  armed  force  on  foot  in  four  hours,  even  by  the 
shortest  of  short  cuts,  especially  in  a  night  march.  And  it  is 
certainly  undeniable  that  you  would  not  help  a  man  who  had  never 
been  to  Venice  to  picture  for  himself  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  by  telling 
him  that  it  spanned  the  Grand  Canal,  because  it  doesn't.  These, 
however,  are  but  small  points.  At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  think 
that  Mr.  Boothby's  story  is  a  very  triumphant  opening  for  the  busy 
publishing  season  that  is  to  follow  the  long  interregnum  of  the 
Jubilee. 


A  Bride's  Madness.  By  Allen  Upward. 
(Arrowsmith.) 
This  is  a  detective  story  of  the  conventional  type,  in  which  the 
detective  comes  from  Scotland  Yard,  takes  his  orders  from  casual 
earls,  runs  after  a  clue  for  two  or  three  hundred  pages,  and  finds 
himself  where  he  least  expected.  The  opening  chapters  will  excite 
your  curiosity.  When  the  express  arrives  at  Glasgow  a  saloon 
carriage  remains  with  drawn  blinds,  and  an  unclaimed  jjile  of 
luggage  is  left  upon  the  platform.  Guards  and  porters  wonder, 
and  finally  investigate.  Within  is  found  a  drunken  man  asleep. 
Awakened,  he  is  asked  by  the  guard  what  has  become  of  the  young 
lady  known  to  be  travelling  with  him. 

"  Hardly  were  the  words  out  of  his  mouth  when  they  were  answered 
by  a  low  moan  which  caused  his  comrades  and  himself  to  start  violently, 
and  turn  their  eyes  simidtaneously  to  a  narrow  door  in  the  end  of  the 
saloon,  which  gave  admission  to  a  smaller  compartment  used  as  a 
di'essing-room. 

The  partially  aroused  drunkard  followed  the  direction  of  their  eyes, 
and  heard  a  second  feeble  moan  issue  from  the  inner  compartment.  The 
effect  seemed  to  be  almost  instantly  to  sober  him. 

'A  very  distressing  thing  has  happened,'  he  said,  rising  unaided  to  his 
feet,  and  speaking  iu  tones  which,  though  still  husky,  were  fairly  dis- 
tinct ;  '  it  has  completely  iqiset  me,  and  made  me  ill  as  you  see.  The 
excitement  she  has  passed  through  lately  has  been  too  much  for  my  poor 
wife.     I  have  reason  to  fear  that  she  has  gone  out  of  her  mind.'  " 

Then  we  have  the  murder  of  the  gamekeeper  on  a  west  country 
estate,  and  it  is  the  task  of  this  story  to  connect  the  two  incidents,  as 
Wilkie  Collins  might  saj'.  Mr.  AUen  Upward  connects  them.  But 
the  trail  of  the  conventional  detective  story  is  over  it  all,  and  I  don't 
believe  a  word  of  it.  Somehow,  when  I  find  a  detective  in  a  story 
I  am  sure  that  I  shall  be  reminded  of  the  tales  rendered  so  popular 
by  the  Family  Herald.  The  detective  finds  out  the  weak  points  of 
an  author.  Mr.  Allen  Upward  has  proved  by  A  Croion  of  Straw 
that  he  can  write.    I  wish  he  would. 


THE   NOVELS    OF    ME.    MEEEDITH. 

We  take  the  following  extracts  from  the  thoughtful  article  on  Mr. 
Meredith,  which  appears  in  the  new  Quarterly  Review,  The  writer, 
it  should  be  said,  finds  much  to  demur  to  in  Mr.  Meredith's  style, 
and  thinks  that  "  his  judgment  is  not  equal  to  his  genius."  He  is 
in  all  things  too  intellectual :  "  A  writer  to  deserve  the  epithet  great 
■should  be  master  of  a  various  power,  a  various  charm  ;  he  should 
.subdue  us  by  sympathy,  by  enthusiasm,  by  ^vit,  by  reason,  by  an 
appeal  to  the  heart  as  well  as  by  an  appeal  to  the  head  ;  Mr. 
I*leredith  hammers  too  exclusively  at  our  intelligence."  The 
writer  thinks  that  by  his  recent  attempts  to  prune  his  novels  of 
excrescences  "Mr.  Meredith  virtually  acknowledp-es  the  reckless- 
ness of  his  methods."  He  even  suggests  that  Mr.  Meredith  was 
taking  a  side-glance  at  his  own  work  when  he  described  Dumas' 
novel.  The  Cancatrice,  in  the  following  terms : 

"  No  clever  transcript  of  the  dialogue  of  the  day  occurred,"  we  are 
told;  "no  hair-breadth  'scapes,  perils  by  sea  and  land,  heroisms  of  the 
hero,  fine  shrieks  of  the  heroine;  no  set  scenes  of  catching  pathos  and 
humour ;  no  distinguishable  points  of  80oi:tl  satire,  equivalout  to  a 
sMiaokiug  of  the  public  on  the  chaps,  which  excites  it  to  a  grin  with  keen 
discernment  of  the  author's  intention.  Sho  did  not  appeal  to  the  senses 
nor  to  a  sujiei-ficial  discernment.  So  she  had  the  anticipatory  sense  of 
failure;  and  she  wrote  her  best  in 2^'rirrsekess." 

Despite  these  strictures,  all  through  his  article  the  writer  does 
splendid  justice  to  Mr.  Meredith's  achievements.  Here  is  a 
passage  in  which  the  writer  passes  from  the  consideration  of  Mr. 
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Meredith's  style  to  his  description  of   Nature,  and  thence  to  his 
delineations  of  women  : 

"  Mr.  Meredith's  style  has  charm,  but  an  occasional,  a  fitful  charm. 
We  do  not  contend  that  there  is  a  hidden  grace  in  such  phrases  as  '  her 
meditations  tottered  in  dots,'  '  swings  suspended  on  a  scarce  credible 
guess,'  '  infrigidated  a  congenial  atmosphere  by  an  overflow  of  ex- 
clamatory wonderment,'  '  women  whose  bosoms  can  he  tombs,'  or  '  head 
performed  the  negative,'  or  'resumed  its  brushing  negative,'  or  in  any 
of  the  phrases  usually  quoted  in  derision  of  Mr.  Meredith's  style.  For  a 
deUberate  artist  he  can  be  terribly  uncouth ;  but  though  eccentricities 
may  mar  a  character,  though  they  may  mar  a  style,  they  are  not 
necessarily  inconsistent  with  charm.  Mr.  Meredith  plays  the  coquette 
with  his  readers,  and  estranges  them  that  he  may  display  his  power  of 
reducing  them  once  again  to  subjection.  Much,  indeed,  of  the  charm  of 
his  style  consists  in  this  —that  it  is  suffused  with  poetiy.  He  began  as  a 
poet ;  and  it  is  not  difficult,  more  especially  perhaps  in  his  transcripts  of 
Nature,  to  discover  the  poet  behind  the  novelist.  Passage  after  passage 
will  recur  to  his  readers  in  which  he  has  rendered  with  a  poet's 
fidelity,  with  a  poet's  felicity,  the  more  elusive  aspects  of  a  scene,  its  air 
and  sky.  No  poet  has  with  more  penetrating  insight  realised  the  unity, 
the  larger  harmony  which,  without  moral  or  spiritual  loss,  includes  man 
in  Nature.  The  atmosphere  of  Nature's  varying  moods,  and  their 
magnetic  influences  upon  the  soul,  these,  the  proofs  of  that  harmony,  he 
has  set  himself  to  delineate  in  his  verse.  The  subtle  efflueuct-s  of  a  morn 
of  May,  the  autumnal  chill  of  November  that  damps  to  the  bone,  the 
vhago  morn  on  which  the  wind  has  teeth  and  claws,  all  these  equally  he 
is  glad  to  have  known  ;  they  belong  to  the  great  order  of  things.  And 
because  he  is  a  poet  Mr.  Meredith  is  the  closest  observer  of  Nature 
among  all  our  novehsts,  the  closest  observer  and  the  most  minute  painter 
among  them. 

'  February  blew  south-west  for  the  pairing  of  the  birds.  A  broad 
warm  \vind  rolled  clouds  of  every  ambiguity  of  form  in  magnitude  over 
peeping  azure,  or  skimming  upon  lakes  of  blue  and  hghtest  gi'een,  or 
piling  the  amphitheatre  for  majestic  simset.' 

'  Rain  was  universal ;  a  thick  robe  of  it  swept  from  hill  to  hill ; 
thunder  rumbled  remote,  and  between  the  ruffled  roars  the  downpour 
pressed  on  the  land  with  a  great  noise  of  eager  gobbling.' 

'  South-western  rain  clouds  are  never  long  sullen.  .  .  .  they  rise  and 
take  veiled  features  in  long  climbing  watery  hnes  ;  at  any  moment  they 
may  break  the  veil  and  show  soft  upper  cloud,  show  sun  on  it,  show  sky, 
green  near  the  verge  they  spring  from,  of  the  green  of  grass  in  early 
dew.' 

But  if  Mr.  Meredith's  transcripts  of  Natui-e  belong  to  poetry,  there  are 
passages  in  his  description  of  women  that  belong  to  it  no   less.     His 
admirers  are  indeed  always  willing  to  stake  his  reputation  upon  the  boy- 
ishness of  his  boys  and  the  womanhood  of  his  women.     And  they  are  not 
wrong.      The  author  of   'Richard  Feverel '  and  '  HaiTy  Richmond'  is, 
without  doubt,  a  supreme  dehneator  of  boyhood ;  he  has  probed  it  to  the 
centre.     And  despite  the  reservations  we  have  still  to  make  in  respect  of 
our  author  as  a  hterary  artist,  we  must  register  a  conviction  that  in  his 
portraiture  of  women  he  is  without  a  rival  among  English  novelists. 
The  reference  to  Shakespeare  made  in  this  connexion  by  Mr.  Meredith's 
admirers  is  a  trite  one,  but  it  is  not  unwarrantable.     When  one  thinks  of 
Shakespeare's  women,  and  the  wonderful  procession  begins  to  pass  before 
the  eye  of  the  mind,  it  is  difficidt  to  believe  that  anything  at  all  com- 
parable will  ever  be  seen  again.     And,  indeed,  nothing  at  all  comparable 
ever  will  be  seen  again,  yet  if  one  thinks  of  some  of  them  singly :  of 
Juliet,  who  could  '  teach  the  torches  to  birm  bright ' ;  of  Constance,  who 
'  will  instruct  her  soitows  to  be  proud ' ;  of  Portia,  '  the  true  and  honour- 
able  wife '  of   Brutus ;    of   Rosalind,    the   forest-maid,   who   plays   the 
forester   with  such  consummate   delicacy   and   grace ;    of   Perdita,    the 
country  child,  as  fresh  and  beautiful  as  her  own  flowers  drenched  in  the 
bright  dews  of  heaven ;  of  Viola,  the  silent ;  of  Ohvia,   the  stately ;  of 
Cleopatra,  who  coidd  '  make  death  proud  to  take  her ' — if  we  call  up  to 
memory  some  of  these  marvellous  portraits  by  Shakesjjeare,  though  the 
possibility  of  any  general  comparison  dies  away  with  the  mere  mental 
enumeration,  it  may  yet  perhaps  justly  be  said  that  among  Mr.  Meredith's 
portraits  there  are  some  which  the  fierce  light  of  the  comparison  cannot 
injirre,  there  are  some  imagined  and  presented  so  similarly  that  we  are 
even  forced  to  make  it.     Letitia  Dale,  '  with  the  romantic  tale  upon  her 
eyelashes  '  ;    Clara  Mjddleton,   '  the  dainty  rogue  in  porcelain,'   '  who 
gives  one  an  idea  of  the  mountain  echo  ' ;  Diana,  all  air  and  fire,  worthy 
the  name  of  the  quivered  goddess  ;  Renee,  with  her  Southern  blood  and 
wilful  graces ;  EmUia,  the  simple  girl  and  passionate  patriot ;  Lucy,  a 
fairy  princess,  a  magic  enchantment  to  the  eyes  of  the  new  Ferdinand ; 
the  soft-eyed  star  of  love,  Ottilia,  noble  in  heart  and  name ;  to  deny  that 
these  are  near  of  kin  tj  the  women  of  Shakespeare  is  indeed  possible, 
but  Justice  and  the  Graces  forbid  it." 

The  writer  concludes  by  remarking  that  "there  is  no  living  writer 

whose  genius  could  be  more  fitly  wedded  to  the  perfection  of  the 

printer's  art  "  ;  and  he  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  Messrs.  Constable's 

new  edition  is,  "  in  its  way,  as  individual  and  decorative  a  product 

.   as  are  the  creations  of  Mr'  Meredith's  imagination." 
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In   1    vol.,   demy   8vo,    with    Portrait   of   the    Author,   price    12s. 

AN  OLD  SOLDIER'S  MEMORIES.    By  S.  H.  Jones-Parry, 

J.P..  D.L.,  late  Captain  Royal  Duhlin  Fusiliers,  Author  of  "  My  .Tourney  Round  the 
World,"  &c. 
"  The  author  is  to  he  thanked  for  a  budget  of  stories,  told  with  soldierly  frankness, 
humour,  and  kindliness." — Academy. 

NEW  EDITION,  CONDENSED,  REVISED,  AND  WITH  MUCH  NEW  MATERIAL. 
Now  ready,  in  1  vol.,  large  crown  8vo,  with  Portrait  of  Lady  Hamilton,  gilt  top,  price  6s. 

LADY  HAMILTON  and  LORD  NELSON.     An  Historical 

Biography,  based  on  Letters  ajud  other  Documents  in  the  Morrison  Collection.     By 
JOHN  CORDY  JEAFFRESON,  Author  of  "  The  Real  Lord  Byron,"  &c. 


NEW    AND   POPULAR   NOVELS. 

NEW    NOVEL    BY    DR.    GEORGE    MACDONALD. 
Now  ready,  at  all  Booksellers'  and  Libraries,  in  1  vol.,  crown  8vo,  price  Cs. 

SALTED    with    FIRE.       By  George  Macdonald,   LL.D., 

Author  of  "  Robert  Falconer,"  "  Sir  Gibbie,"  &c. 
"  The  novel  throughout  reveals  in  all  its  power  not  only  the  literary  beauty  and  genius, 
but  the  moral  excellence  of  all  the  author's  former  eSoTls."— Dundee  Advertiser. 

A  FLAME  of  FIRE.      By  Mrs.  Haweis,  Author  of  "  The 

Art  of  Beauty,"  "  Chaucer  tor  Children,"  "The  Bride's   Garland,"  kc.      In  1   vol., 
crown  8vo,  68. 
"'A  Flame  of  Fire'  deserves  commendation  for  a  certain  picturesqueness  and  vigour 
of  writing,  tor  strongly-conceived  incident,  and  for  the  bold  incisiveness  of  its  descriptive 
■—The  Globe. 


BROKEN    THREADS.      By  Compton  Reade,    Author  of 

"Take  Care  Whom  You  Trust,"  "Who  Was  Then  the  Gentleman  ?"  &c.      1   vol., 
crown  8vo,  6s. 
"There  is  bright  comedy  all  through  Mr.  Compton  Reade's  story,  with  Just 
serious  incident  as  is  necessary  to  keep  the  book  from  being  frivolous 


much 
trifling." 
Scotsman. 


THE  SILENCE  BROKEN.     By  G.  M.  Robins  (Mrs.  Baillie 

REYNOLDS),   Author  of  "The  Ides  of  March,"  "  Her Poiutof  View,", tc.    Iv    ., 
small  crown  Svo,  23. 
"An  interesting  little  character-sketch,  involving 
pathos.    Mrs.  Robins's  style  has  distinction  and  force, 
lh\Q^!.\y:'-PanMaU  Qazeftc. 
"  The  tale  is  a  thoroughly  interesting  one,  and  exceptionaUy  well  tola 


ghost  story  of  real  charm  and 
r  does  she  "lay  her  colours  on  too 


Whitehall  Review. 


haunted  house  is  weird  and  impreBaive."—Mauehesfer  Guardian.. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  COUNTRY  AND  SEASIDE. 
WORKS    BY   THE    LATE    MRS.    OLIPHANT. 

NEW    and    CHEAPER    EDITION,    uniformly    bound    in    1    vol.,    crown    Svo,    cloth, 
price  HALF-.\-CROWN.     \inv  readii  at  all  Booksellers'. 


ADAM     QRAEME. 

LAIRD    Of    NORLAW. 

AQNES. 

LIFE    of    IRVING. 


A    ROSE    in    JUNE. 
PHCEBE     JUNIOR. 
IT    WAS    A     LOVER    AND 
HIS     LASS. 


The  following  Cheap  Editions  are  now  ready.    In  1  vol.,  crown  Svo,  red  cloth, 
price  Halt-a-Crown. 
CIRANDMOTHER'S    MONEY.  BARBARAS    HISTORY, 

By  F.  W.  Robins 


NO  CHURCH.  By  F.  W.  Robinson. 

MARGARET  and  her  BRIDES- 
MAIDS. By  the  Author  of  "  The 
Valley  of  a  Hundred  Fires." 


By  Amelia  B.  Edwards. 
LORD    BRACKENBURY. 

By  Amelia  B.  Edwards. 
THE      VALLEY     of     a     HUNDRED 
FIRES*    By  the  Author  of  "Margaret 
and  her  Bridesmaids." 


THROUGH    the    LONG    NIGHT.       By  Mrs.  E.  LrsN  Linton. 


HURST  &  BLACKETT,  Limited,  13,  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

FOR    HOLIDAY    READING. 
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The  followingObstinate  Case  of  Indigestion  of  Twenty 
Years'  standing,  with  Pain  after  Food,  Loss  of  Appetite, 
and  Loss  of  Flesh,  was  completely  cured  by  Guy's  Tonic ! 
Read  the  statement  carefully : 

"53,  Caledonian  Street,  Leeds. 
"  I  have  pleasure  in  stating  the  follow- 
ing facts  with  regard  to  the  great  benefit 
my  wife  has  received   from  a  course  of 
Guy's  Tonic. 

' '  I  have  been  married  twenty  years,  and 
for  the  greater  part  of  that  time  she  has 
suffered  from  Indigestion,  and  has  not  been 
able  to  eat  any  other  flesh  meat  except 
mutton,  and  that  only  sparingly.  She  has 
tried  all  sorts  of  medicines  ivithout  any 
lasting  results,  and  one  of  the  leading 
Doctors  in  this  City  told  her  she  would 
always  be  Dyspeptic 

"  Her  Appetite  failed  her,  and  she  began 
to  lose  flesh.  I  came  across  one  of  your 
Advertisements  in  which  a  similar  case  was 
mentioned,  and  I  sent  out  and  got  a  bottle 
of  Guy's  Tonic ;  I  then  got  another,  and 
now  have  the  satisfaction  of  saying  that 
Guy's  Tonic  put  her  all  right ;  and  her 
appetite  is  such  that  she  can  eat  a  dry 
crust  with  relish. 

"  I  think  Guy's  Tonic  only  wants  to 
become  more  widely  known  to  be  highly 
appreciated  by  all  who  suff'er  from  In- 
digestion and  kindred  Ailments. 

"  B,   AV.    HORSMAN." 

All  Chemists  and  Stores  sell  Quy's  Tonic. 


CONTAINS  ALL  THE. 

CREAM  of t^ 


NOT    ONLY  RIVALS   FRESH    MILK,   BUT   IS 

OFTEN  PREFERRED,  as  it  is  absolutely 

proof  against  Carrying  Disease. 


Used  the  same  as  fresh  milk  for  all  purposes : 
Breakfast,  Tea,  Puddings,  Shapes,  Babies,  Children, 
Invalids,  &c.,  &c. 


TALKS    ON     THE     TEETH. --No.    3. 

To   clean   the  teeth    properly,   remember 
that  they  must  be  brushed  up  and  do-wn, 
as   well    as   back-wards    and    forwards,    and 
something    used   on   the    tooth-brush    that 
will    penetrate    to    the    crevices    and    inter- 
spaces.    Ordinary  tooth    pastes  and   so  on 
are  of  no  use  for  this.    Some  of  them  would 
be  all   right   "  if  it   wasn't    for   the   spaces 
in     between";     but     SOZODONT    and 
SOZODONT    alone    wffl    keep    these    spaces 
clean.     The   spaces    matter:    bits    of  food 
can't   lodge   on   the    front  of  the  teeth:  it  is 
the    spaces    that    hold    them: 

Another    thing    is,    that    SOZODONT 
s-weetens    everything    it    touches;    it    is    so 
Rgreeable   to  use,  and  makes  the  mouth  feel 
so  nice  afterwards,    that  you   find   it   no 
trouble   to   clean   the    teeth    twice   a   day; 
and    t-wice   is   the   proper   number  of  times-- 
night   and    morning.      SOZODONT    gives 
you    sound    teeth,    healthy,    rose-red    gumsij 
and    breath    that   is    al-ways    sweet.      Sold 
everywhere    at    2s.    6d. 

HALL  fc  RUCKEL,  Proprietors,  N»w  York. 
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NEW    NOVELS. 


Ah  Altruist.     By  Ouida. 
(T.  Fislier  Unwin.) 

Ouida's  new  book  is  not  precisely  a  novel,  for  it  is  almost  entirely 
a  discussion  of  socialistic  opinions,  nor  is  it  a  jjamplilet,  for  it  does 
not  advocate  any  view ;  perhaps,  on  tlie  whole,  it  is  less  unlike  one 
of  "  Gyp's "  sketches  of  social  life  than  anything  else.  At  all 
events,  it  is  exceedingly  different  from  the  author's  usual  work,  yet 
exceedingly  characteristic  in  its  attempt  to  reconcile  her  sympathy 
for  all  noble  aspirations  with  her  settled  conviction  that  well-bred 
people  ought  to  have  an  ornamental  setting.  The  story  is  briefly 
this.  Wilfrid  Bertram,  a  young  gentleman  who  is  first  cousin, 
nephew,  or  godson  to  most  of  the  jieerage,  has  acfxuired  com- 
mimistic  theories  which  he  propounds  in  print  to  the  world  and 
orally  to  such  of  his  relatives  as  will  listen  to  him.  Natiu-ally  the 
relatives  scoff  or  get  angr\-  according  to  their  various  temperaments, 
but  unanimously  disapprove.  Bertram,  however,  has  concealed 
the  worst  blow  that  is  in  store  for  them.  He  proposes  to  contract 
marriage  with  a  young  person  of  blameless  character,  whose 
mother,  Mrs.  Brown,  is  a  thriving  laundress.  The  marriage  is  to 
be  the  result  of  principle,  not  of  inclination.  The  crisis  begins 
when  Lord  Marlowe,  one  of  the  most  unbridled  scoffers,  discovers 
Bertram  tete-d-fetc  with  his  Jiiinm',  and  by  injurious  comments  goads 
the  jSocialist  into  an  avowal  of  his  pur[3ose.  In  the  same  morning 
an  anarchist  orator  is  arrested  in  Hyde  Park  for  being  drimk  and 
disorderly.  Bertram  goes  to  assure  the  constable  of  his  personal 
knowledge  that  the  man  is  a  total  abstainer.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, facts  are  against  that  view.  He  returns  sadly  home,  only 
to  find  his  valet,  whom  he  esteemed  so  highly  that  contrary  to  all 
socialistic  principles  he  retained  his  services,  engaged  in  pillaging 
his  jewel-case.  On  the  top  of  these  agreeable  experiences,  in  comes 
a  law3'er  with  the  announcement  that  a  little-known  Italian  cousin 
has  just  died  leaving  Bertram  heir  to  an  immense  property  in 
England  and  Italy.  This  is  the  last  straw,  and  a  heavy  one. 
"  Sir,"  says  the  aggrieved  Socialist,  "  do  you  mean  to  insidt  me  ?  " 
Fortunately,  however,  there  is  an  acceptable  alternative.  In  the 
event  of  Bertram's  failure  to  accept  the  inheritance,  it  goes  to 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford ;  and  this  is  an  arrangement  which  the 
philosopher  can  contemplate  with  equanimity.  Accordingly,  to  the 
consternation  of  his  friends  and  relatives,  he  refuses  to  have  riches 
thrust  upon  him.  Luckily  for  him,  Miss  Annie  Brown,  for  motives 
highly  creditable  to  her  head  and  heart,  releases  him  from  his 
engagement ;  and  Miss  Cicely  Eichards,  a  charming  young  lady  of 
his  own  class,  who  throughout  has  administered  the  most  violent 
snubs  to  all  scoffers,  definitively  approves  his  decision.  Then  in 
the  last  scene  of  the  small  volume  comes  the  happy  termination. 
A  letter  appears,  written  by  the  Italian  cousin  on  his  death-bed,  in 
which  that  gentleman  explains  that,  being  himself  cut  off  in  the 
imrepentant  bloom  of  his  wickedness,  he  is  nevertheless  conscious 
that  he  is  wicked  ;  lie  has  read  Bertram's  i)aper,  T/ie  Age  to  Come, 
admired  (platonically)  its  principles,  and  therefore  bequeathes  his 
property  to  a  man  who  will  do  his  duty  by  the  tenantry.  What  is 
Bertram  to  do — stand  by  his  refusal  and  let  Magdalen  profit,  or  go 
back  on  it  and  take  up  the  duty  to  be  done  ?  He  appeals  to  Miss 
Cicely :  she  decides  for  respecting  the  dead  man's  wishes,  and  as  the 
lawyers  have  not  yet  acted  on  Bertram's  refusal,  the  matter  is  easily 
settled,  and  we  are  given  to  understand  that  the  pretty  young  lady 
wUl  help  the  earnest  .young  man.  So  no  principles  are  compromised, 
no  incongruous  marriage  is  made,  and  the  young  gentleman  remains 
in  his  native  station  as  dispenser  to  the  poor  of  this  world's 
blessings. 

Let  it  be  granted  that  in  real  life  things  do  not,  as  a  rule,   fall 
out  so  conveniently;  granted,   also,   that  Wilfrid  Bertram  is  the 


most  rabid  type  of  prig,  ignorant  and  conceited ;  and  granted, 
finallj',  that  the  book,  with  a  great  appearance  of  argimient,  proves 
absoluteljr  nothing.  Nevertheless,  it  is  never  dull,  and  there  are 
a  good  many  things  in  it  that  show  a  true  knowledge  of  the 
world.  Mrs.  Brown,  Annie's  mother,  is  a  purely  theatrical  type  ;  it 
woidd  be  hard  to  invent  anything  more  wildly  improbable  than  the 
scene  in  which  she  begins  a  discussion  with  Lady  Jane  Eivaux  and 
the  sympathetic  Cicely  in  Hyde  Park,  and  breaks  it  off  to  advertise 
her  own  business  and  solicit  custom.  "  Mrs.  Brown,"  says  Cicely  ; 
"  ah,  that  rare  name  !  you  must  certainly  be  the  mother  of  Annie." 
But,  conventional  as  she  is  with  her  Adelphi  dialect,  Mrs.  Brown 
has  some  very  good  lines  to  speak.  She  has  been  asked  to  advise 
Bertram  on  the  dilemma — to  accept  or  reject  the  inheritance. 
"  Take  it,"  she  says. 

"  '  Mrs   Brown,'  says  Bertram,  '  your  daughter  would  not  say  so.' 
'  Likely   not,    air.      She's  a    slim   snippet   of   a   girl   as   haven't   felt 
any  of  the  weight  o'  liviu'  yet.      When  she  hev,  she'll  know  that  a  full 
money-box  is  the  softest  pillar  one  can  lay  a  th'ed  head  on  any  night.'  " 

And  here  is  a  dialogue  between  Annie  and  her  betrothed,  in 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  Annie  talks  very  shrewd  sense  ;  what 
Bertram  says  is  no  more  a  caricature  than  the  rest  of  his  utterances  ; 

'■'Gh,  why  do  you  want  love  ^  It  is  something  so  vidg.'tr,  so 
uuspiritual,  6o  indicative  of  an  unoccupied  mind  !  I  have  the  highest 
respect  for  you,  which  I  am  about  to  prove  in  the  strongest  manner  that 
any  man  can  from  his  sentiments.' 

'  Yes,  I  know,  su- ;  but — but ' 

'  But  there  are  finer  sentiments  than  love  !  ' 

'  Perhaps  there  are,  sir,  for  the  gentry.  But  love's  poor  people's 
feast ;  the  only  one  they  ever  knows  all  then-  days.  And — you — don't 
love  me  ?  '  " 

It  is  a  pity  that  Ouida  thought  it  necessary  to  make  Bertram 
such  an  incredible  prig ;  but  it  is  c[uite  sound  to  emphasise  the 
truth  that  a  prig  may  be  heroic  on  occasion — in  defence  of  his 
priggishness.  The  defect  of  overcharging  all  effects  seems 
incurable  with  this  lady,  and  that  is  easily  understood ;  but  I  am 
amazed  that  such  an  experience  of  authorship  shoidd  not  have 
convinced  her  that  accuracy  in  small  points  is  desirable.  Ati  bout 
des  levres  is  very  odd  French.  "  As  for  taxation,  it  is  the  arc  of 
Toryism,"  is  a  strange  looking  sentence.  "  Lubies  "  is  not  an 
English  word,  though  printed  as  one.  Max  Nardau  is  unfamiliar. 
Lord  Southwold  (who,  by  the  way,  is  very  well  sketched)  is 
described  as  a  "  choleraic,  but  amiable  person."  This  gentleman 
wore  for  a  watch-chain  his  "  gpor  old  Hector's  steel  collar.  How 
he'd  thresh  out  five  acres  of  tiirnips  before  luncheon."  Surely  to 
work  through  one  turnip  field  of  such  reasonable  dimensions  before 
even  the  earliest  lunch  is  no  great  achievement  for  the  most  elderly 
pointer.  However,  in  these  matters  Ouida  is  incorrigible ;  and 
she  is  always  readable,  though  An  Altruist  is  by  no  means  equal, 
for  instance,  to  The  Massareenes. 


The  Octave  of  Claudius.     By  Barry  Pain. 
(Harper  &:  Brothers.) 

By  those  who  like  Mr.  Pain's  work,  this,  his  first  long  story,  has 
been  waited  with  some  eagerness.  He  has  proved  himself,  during 
the  years  in  wliich  he  has  been  writing,  the  possessor  of  much  fancy 
and  invention,  unusual  readiness,  a  whimsical  and  humorous  point  of 
view,  and  a  style  always  crisp  and  clear  and  often  distinguished, 
Hitherto  he  has  not  publicly  attempted  anything  but  fantastic 
tales  and  comic  or  satirical  sketches.  In  The  Octave  of  Claudius, 
his  first  novel,  Mr.  Pain  has  not,  I  think,  succeeded.  At  the 
outset  the  reader  is  led  to  expect  two  things — a  mystery,  and 
minute  humorous  social  observation ;  and  in  the  end  he  comes 
short  of  both.      The  mystery  is   averted   by  a   catastrophe;    the 
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human  nature  is  never  deeply  studied.     The  book,  in  fact,  never 
quite  makes  up  its  mind  what  it  will  be— a  fatal  fault. 
Here  are  the  first  four  sentences : 

"  Mrs.  Wycherly  was  not  quite  old.  She  seemed  always  to  be  keeping 
one  foot  on  the  tail  of  her  youth  ;  the  poor  thing  squeaked,  but  could 
not  quite  break  away.  In  her  conversation  she  would  often  drag  you, 
all  tremulous,  with  her  into  the  confessional,  where  you  found  to  your 
disappomtment  that  she  had  no  sins,  only  errors  of  diet.  She  was  by 
way  of  being  a  woman  of  the  world,  with  the  world  left  out." 

It  is  as  weU,  perhaps,  that  such  a  tension  is  not  sustained 
throughout  the  three  hundred  pages  that  foUow,  but  here,  surely, 
the  author  implies  a  promise  that  ought  to  be  kept.  A  first  page 
should  give  some  kind  of  keynote  to  a  book ;  yet  once  Mr.  Pain 
has  passed  the  threshold  he  practically  takes  leave  of  epigram; 
Mrs.  Wycherley  becomes  nothing,  a  mere  shadow,  unworthy  of 
this  prominence,  an  obstacle  between  the  reader  and  Claudius  ; 
and  social  observation  gives  place  to  melodrama  and  mystery.  With 
the  introduction  of  Claudius  the  story,  as  story,  begins,  and  Mr. 
Pain  warmly  attacks  his  task.  Claudius  is  a  young  gentleman 
weary  of  life,  who  is  picked  up  by  Dr.  Gabriel  Lamb,  a  fanatic 
\'i\-isectionist,  in  a  London  suburb ;  nursed  back  into  health  by 
him  ;  and  finally  bought,  body  and  soul,  for  a  dark  and  terrible 
experiment  in  exchange  for  eight  thousand  pounds  and  eight  days 
to  spend  it  in.  Mr.  Pain's  avowed  theme  is  the  story  of  those 
eight  days — that  octave  ;  but  he  has  made  Dr.  Gabriel  Lamb  so 
intensely  mysterious  that  his  most  admiring  readers  will  look  upon 
this  interi'al  only  with  impatience.  As  on  the  night  of  Claudius's 
return  to  Dr.  Lamb,  the  night  preceding  the  great  experiment,  the 
doctor  is  murdered  by  his  wife,  the  story,  to  aU  who  are  interested 
in  the  mystery  rather  than  the  intei-vening  eight  days — which  is  to 
say,  to  forty-nine  out  of  every  fifty  readers  that  it  gains — closes 
as  a  "  sell,"  a  variant  of  The  Lady  or  tlie  Tiger.  I  view  it  in  this 
way  myself.  I  feel  tliat  I  have  been  Mr.  Pain's  victim ;  although 
at  the  same  time  1  believe  him  honestly  to  have  meant  to  put  his 
strength  into  the  account  of  the  eight  days. 

None  the  less,  even  if  there  were  not  this  irritating  anxiety  to 
get  through  that  period,  the  book  would  not  attract  me.  Mr.  Pain 
has  not  enough  interest — to  use  an  idiomatic  phrase,  he  is  not 
"keen  enough"  on  people — to  make  a  good  novelist.  His  point 
of  view  is  too  whimsical,  too  liumorous  :  he  has  too  little 
sympathy  ;  he  needs  to  be  more  intent  and  serious.  There  is 
excellent  writing  in  the  book,  but  one  never  forgets  that  it  is 
the  result  of  artifice.  One  is  not  convinced.  It  is  not  made 
clear  to  me  that  Claudius  would  sell  himself  to  Dr.  Lamb.  Mr. 
Pain  alleges  it,  but  he  does  not  prove  it.  Nor  has  Angela  the 
breath  of  life.  Burnage  is  a  clever  study,  although  too  much  space 
is  given  to  him.  The  triumph  of  the  book  is  Dr.  Gabriel  Lamb, 
who,  though  he  reminds  me  alternately  of  The  New  Arabian  Nights 
and  the  scientific  stories  of  Mr.  Wells,  has  yet  an  individual  being. 
Here  is  a  scrap  of  one  of  liis  conversations  with  Claudius,  pre- 
paratory to  the  offer  concerning  the  great  experiment : 

'■  Ah,  Sandell,  it  is  well  enough  that  wo  should  look  backward — from 
man  to  the  anthropoid  ape,  from  the  ape  to  the  original  bird  or  reptile  ; 
hut  to  look  forward  is  better.  We  are  not  at  the  cud  yet.  I  see — yes, 
ill  my  mind's  eye,  I  actually  see — this  new  humanity.  It  walks  erect, 
cringing  to  no  mystery.  It  holds  the  keys  of  life  or  death — of  heaven 
and  hell.  It  is  the  master  of  its  fate,  makes  its  character,  moulds  its 
physique,  has  just  what  intellect  it  wills.  And  all  that  may  happen  if 
I  will  tell  it,  as  I  hope  to  tell  it,  some  two  or  three  things." 

I  strongly  advise  Mr.  Pain  to  leave  pictures  of  middle-class 
society  to  others,  and  confine  himself  to  fantasy,  grim  or  comic.  He 
lias  rare  gifts  in  that  direction. 


Hg  Stroke  of  Sword.     By  Andrew  Balfour. 
(Methuen  &  Co.) 

It  would  be  fair,  perhaps,  to  begin  with  Mr.  Balfour's  full  title  : 
Jig  Stroke  of  Sword;  a  Romance  taken  from  the  Chronicles  of  Sir 
■Jercmg  Ckphane,  Jung's  Justice  and  JCnight  of  the  Shire  of  life; 
Overlooked  bg  Master  Judas  I'raser,  Dominie  of  the  J'arish  of  Ji^irktoun, 
and  Rendered  into  a  More  Modern  English  bg  Andrew  Balfour.  To 
tlioso  who  are  initiated  there  is  rich  promise  in  such  an  opening ; 
a  promise  well  supported  by  the  table  of  contents.  It  is  not, 
however,  immediately  fulfilled,  for  the  two  first  paragraphs  of  the 


story  (which  is  a  matter  of  over  three  hundred  pages,  of  five 
hundred  words  apiece)  run  thus  : 

"  It  seems  strange  to  me,  Jeremy  Clephane,  that  at  such  an  age  as  it 
hath  pleased  God  that  I  should  reach — and  He  knows  it  is  not  a  small 
oue — I  should  take  upon  me  to  set  on  paper  those  strange  wanderings, 
and  yet  stranger  escapades,  which  have  fallen  to  my  lot. 

I  say  that  it  passes  my  comprehension  that  it  should  be  so,  and 
would,  without  doubt,  have  passed  that  of  many  I  once  kuew,  though 
truly  but  few  of  them  had  much  at  the  best,  but  as  it  happens  they 
have  one  and  all  gone  to  their  own  place,  albeit  many  a  one  of  them 
hath  wagered  with  me  that  I  should  go  before  him  ;  but  whither  am  I 
wandering?  " 

Dull  books  have  begun  after  the  same  long-winded  fashion  ;  and 
"  How  on  earth  can  I  have  patience  to  read  a  book  written  like 
this  ?  "  says  the  reader  to  himself,  feeling  that  were  it  not  for  the 
table  of  contents  and  a  certain  business-like  air  which  the  volume 
wears  he  would  be  for  laying  it  aside  and  turning  again  to  Lorna 
Boone  for  the  genuine  article.  Such,  I  will  admit,  was  my  own 
attitude.  But,  instead,  I  skipped  a  page  or  so  and  came  to 
Chapter  II. — "  Of  the  strange  man  who  dwelt  upon  the  shore  " — 
and  after  that  all  was  well.  Singularly  well,  indeed.  Mr.  Balfour's 
romance  is  a  bancjuet  of  good  things  :  he  knows  all  the  favourite 
dishes  of  the  lover  of  boys'  stories,  and  he  has  included  a  suiflciency 
of  each.  We  have  the  man  of  enormous  strength,  continually  in 
peril  and  always  extricating  himself  by  cunning,  wit,  and  "  De 
Cusac's  wrist-stroke  "  ;  we  have  land  fights  and  sea  fights ;  we 
have  piracy  and  Papist  plot;  we  have  Dons  and  hidden  treasure;  we 
have  rough  jests  and  rude  snatches  of  song ;  and  there  is  also  the 
inevitable  maiden — beautiful  Marjorio  Bethune — but  very  wisely 
Mr.  Balfour  admits  her  only  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  book, 
and  though  the  hero  of  course  weds  her  they  nobly  abstain  from 
caresses  in  public.  In  short,  it  is  not  too  much  to  call  J3g  Stroke  of 
Sword  the  best  book  to  give  boys  that  has  been  written  since  Jung 
Solomon's  Mines.  Thackeray  is  said  always  to  have  offered  the 
same  delicacy — apricot  tart — to  boys  who  lunched  with  him.  I  can 
recommend  Bg  Stroke  of  Sword  to  all  hesitating  fathers  and  imcles 
as  i^uite  as  safe  a  rule  in  presents.  It  is  certainly  gory  enough,  but 
blood  shed  three  centuries  ago  in  a  good  cause  can  harm  no  one. 
This  is  the  kind  of  thing  : 

"With  bdl  and  hanger,  pistol,  pike  aud  raxjier,  crew  fought  crew,  till 
the  red  blood  rau  in  streams  in  the  scuppers,  and  a  pile  of  dead  lay  upou 
the  deck,  while  oaths  and  curses,  yells  and  groans  filled  the  air,  aud  once 
more  the  round  shot  from  the  galleou  came  crashing  aboard,  striking 
down  Englishmen  and  Spaniards  alike.  Good  lack  !  within  five  miuutes' 
time  I  had  slain  three  men  and  come  within  an  ace  of  being  killed,  while 
I  was  stauied  with  blood  and  wounded  on  the  head  by  a  spluiter.  I  saw 
Sunon  hurl  a  don  fairly  overboard,  and  heard  old  Hocus  shouting  his 
war-ciy." 

Mr.  Balfour's  period  is  the  reign  of  Good  Queen  Bess,  who,  indeed, 
figures  in  the  book,  as  also  does  Sir  Francis  Drake.  To  write  about 
such  a  time  without  the  plentiful  slaughter  of  Spaniards  would  be 
a  disgrace. 

What  is  lacking  to  the  story  is  a  coherent  plot  and  any  defiuito 
progress  towards  an  end  ;  but  in  the  eyes  of  boys  these  faults  will 
be  atoned  for  by  the  profusion  of  exciting  adventures.  The  printers, 
by  the  way,  should  have  been  more  careful  about  cjuotation  marks. 


The  Tombstone  Treasure.     By  Fergus  Hume. 
(Jarrold  &  Sons). 

Ii'  anyone  ought  to  write  a  good  detective  story  it  should  be  Mr. 
Fergus  Hume.  There  are,  I  know,  peoi^le  who  shoot  out  their 
lips  at  The  Mgsterg  of  a  JIansom  Cub.  But  it  was  a  mystery  ;  and 
that's  the  point.  Mr.  Fergus  Hume,  to  be  quite  frank,  has  no 
more  style  than  a  liill-broker.  But  the  mystery  of  that  murder  in 
the  cab  held  you  from  start  to  finish,  if  you  had  any  of  the 
elementary  emotions  left  in  your  nineteenth-century  soid— because 
the  author  knew  how  to  buUd  a  plot.  Now  you  may  have  noticed 
that  many  men,  so  soon  as  they  have  discovered  that  they  can  do 
one  thing  well,  instantly  set  to  work  on  the  attempt  to  do  some- 
thing quite  dilloront.  Wherefore  Mr.  Fergus  Hume,  having  dis- 
covered that  he  can  write  a  story  which  will  float  a  publishing 
company  on  its  plot,  insists  upon  writing  stories  which  woidd  sink 
a  sjTidicate  in  its  style.  The  Tombstone  Treasure  is  a  Georgian 
story,  and  is  concerned  with  a  sum  of  money  reported  to  have  been 
hidden   by    "Wild   Ralph"    who   died   in  sixteen    hundred    and 
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something.  The  clue  to  the  hiding-place  lies  in  Wild  Ealph's 
epitaph,  which  runs  : 

"  Here  lyeth  one  who  from  hys  birth 
Numbered  y°  yeeres  but  VI.  of  VII., 
Monies  hee  hadd  not  when  on  earth, 
But  layed  up  al  hys  spoiles  y°  aire." 

From  this  the  wicked  French  Marquis,  the  melancholy  Oswald 
(who  descends  from  Kalph,  and  has  no  prospect  of  making  a  decent 
living  unless  he  solves  the  riddle),  and  the  sprightly  Lady  Sue  try 
to  find  their  way  to  the  treasure.  You  know  who  found  it.  You 
would  yourself  find  the  way  from  the  tombstone  in  the  churchyard 
to  the  hidden  treasure  before  }'ou  got  halfway  through  the  booh. 
And  that  is  my  griev8nc3  against  Mr.  Fergus  Hume.  I  know  that 
the  man  who  shouts  "encore"  is  both  ungrammatical  and  imfair, 
and  that  a  man  who  writes  one  good  story  is  not  necessarily 
capable  of  writing  another  ecj^ually  good  and  entirely  different. 
But  if  Mr.  Fergus  Hume  will  sit  down  quietly  and  dovetail  another 
plot  as  complicated  and  mysterious  as  the  hansom-cab  murder,  and 
make  a  book  of  it,  I  will  buy  the  book  and  not  worry  about 
discount. 

The  Eye  of  Mar.     Bv  William  Le  Queux. 
(F.  V.  White  &  Co.) 

Mr.  Le  Queux,  in  his  latest  story  of  African  adventure,  has  foimd 
a  way  out  of  the  great  difiicidty  wliich  besets  writers  of  his  class. 
Instead  of  making  his  hero  one  of  those  ad\outurous  Englishmen 
whose  characters  are  becoming  increasinj;ly  difiicult  to  differentiate 
from  the  host  of  pre\'ious  heroes  of  fiction  of  the  same  type,  Mr. 
Le  Queux  chooses  for  his  principal  character  a  Mohammedan. 
This,  with  the  scene  of  his  story — Central  Africa,  from  the  Soudan 
to  tlio  Niger — gives  opportunities  for  imlimited  "  local  colour, "  of 
whicli  llic  autlior  a^■ails  liimself  somewhat  to  excess.  'The  Eye  of 
htar  is,  prolia]>ly,  not  intended  for  adult  readers.  It  is  of  the  school 
of  Mr.  Haggard's  Hhe,  and  is  crammed  with  hazardous  adventures. 
I  do  not  think  it  a  particularly  good  specimen  of  its  class. 


AN    OLD     "PEOPEETY"    OF    FICTION. 

The  Bull,  the  Gikl,  axd  the  Eed  Shawl. 

The  following  amusing  study  of  one  of  the  most  venerable  of  the 
novehst's  "incidents"  appears  in  the  New  York  Oritk  above  the 
signature  of  Mr.  Charles  B.  Loomis  : 

"  There  is  no  incident  in  all  the  realms  of  literature,  from  the 
'  penny  dreadful '  up  to  the  three-volume  novel,  that  has  afforded 
so  much  material  for  the  j)en  of  the  writer  of  fiction  as  the  delight- 
ful episode  of  the  bidl,  the  young  girl  with  the  red  shawl,  and  the 
3'oung  girl's  lover.  Sometimes  the  cast  includes  tlie  lover's  hated 
rival,  but  the  story  may  be  told  without  using  him. 

It  is  thirty-odd  years  since  I  first  came  across  this  thrilling 
adventure  in  the  pages  of  a  child's  book,  very  pojiular  at  the  time. 
How  well  I  remember  how  my  young  blood — ^to  be  exact,  my 
seven-year-old  blood — thrilled  as  I  mentally  watched  this  frail  girl, 
with  a  start  of  just  three  feet,  lead  the  tremendous  and  horribly 
savage  bull  in  a  tliree-hundred-yard  sprint,  only  to  trij)  at  last  on 
the  only  obstruction  in  tlie  ten-acre  field  ;  how,  just  as  the  buU 
reached  her,  she  flimg  her  red  shawl  a  few  rods  to  the  right ;  how, 
the  bull,  lea\'ing  her,  plunged  after  it ;  how  she,  weak  and 
trembling,  ran  to  the  .stone  wall  and  managed  to  vault  it  just  as 
her  lover,  a  brawny  blacksmith,  who  had  seen  the  whole  affair  at 
too  great  a  distance  to  be  of  immediate  service,  reached  the  wall 
and  received  her  in  his  arms.  '  Oh,  Kenston,'  she  murmured, 
'  you  have  saved  my  life ! '  and  then  she  fainted — and  I  believe 
the  bidl  ate  up  the  shawl.  At  any  rate,  its  part  in  that  particular 
story  was  ended. 

I  have  always  felt  that,  thrOling  as  this  scene  was,  it  had  not 
been  worked  for  all  it  was  worth ;  but  an  extensive  reading  since 
then  has  brought  me  to  the  conclusion  that,  first  and  last,  it  has 
been  worked  for  its  fuU  value. 

The  next  time  that  I  read  the  enthralling  narrative,  I  was  some 
years  older,  but  the  memory  of  the  other  telling  was  still  fresh 
within  me ;  and  so,  when,  in  the  second  chapter,  I  read  about  a 
savage  old  buU,  one  Hector,  the  property  of  Squire  Flint,  the 
meanest  man  in  the  coimty — not  that  his  meanness  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  story,  but  it  is  one  of  the  conventions  that  a  savage 
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bull  shall  be  owned  by  a  cross,  crabbed,  and  tboroughly  stingy 
man — I  say,  when  I  had  read  thus  far,  my  pulse  quickened.  In- 
experienced as  I  was,  I  somehow  sensed  the  coming  situation.  I 
seemed  to  know  as  by  clairvoyance  that,  however  limited  the 
heroine's  wardrobe  might  be  in  some  respects,  there  was  one  article 
of  ajiparel  that  she  surely  possessed,  or  would  possess,  in  time  to 
meet  the  exigencies.  True  enough,  in  the  verj'  next  chapter,  her 
maiden  aimt,  a  saintly  old  lady  of  ninety,  died  and  bequeathed  to 
her  sorrowing  niece  a  red  pongee  shawl  of  great  value — as  a  bull- 
enrager.  The  book  had  seemed  prosy  at  the  start,  but  now  that  I 
knew  what  was  coming,  and  that  it  was  that  that  was  coming,  I 
read  on  breathlessly. 

Needless  to  say  that,  in  the  nest  chapter,  the  young  girl  fell  in 
love  witli  a  strajiping  young  fellow,  who  immediately  proposed — 
that  they  take  a  walk.  How  well  I  knew,  though  they  did  not, 
where  that  walk  would  lead  thom.  The  mad  bidl — in  this  case  it 
was  mad,  although  any  old  bidl  will  do,  mad  or  not — was  ramjiant 
in  a  lot,  a  mile  south  of  the  yoimg  girl's  house,  and  they  started  to 
walk  due  north ;  but  I  knew  full  well  that  they  woidd  need  to  cross 
that  particidar  pasture  before  they  got  home  ;  and  a  few  pages 
later  found  them  climbing  over  the  stone  waU  into  the  bull's 
domain,  and  then  they  walked  along,  intent  onlj'  on  their  new- 
found happiness.  The  day  was  chilly  (in  the  middle  of  a 
particularly  hot  July),  so  that  the  girl  coidd  have  an  excuse  to 
wear  her  red  shawl.  Now,  having  brought  two  of  the  actors  on 
the  stage,  the  cue  was  soon  given  to  the  bull,  and  in  a  moment  the 
happy  lovers,  feeling  the  ground  tremble  beneath  their  feet,  turned 
and  saw  Hector,  his  horns  gyrating  with  rage,  his  eyes  bulging  out, 
and  his  head  lowered  as  ho  thundered  along,  straight  for  the 
pongee  bequest.  To  take  her  under  his  strong  arm  and  to  rush 
forward  were  the  only  things  for  the  young  man  to  do,  and  he  did 
them  ;  and  then,  the  rest  ran  as  per  sched\de.  I  believe  that  in 
this  case  the  young  man  threw  the  girl  into  a  tree  and  then 
plunged  down  a  woodchuck's  hole.  At  any  rate,  the  girl  was 
unharmed.  That  is  the  one  unalterable  formula  in  constructing 
these  bidl  stories  :  save  the  girl  unharmed.  You  may  break  the 
young  man's  leg  or  arm,  and  you  may  do  what  you  wiU  with  the 
bull,   but  the  young  girl  must  come  through  unscathed. 


It  was  years  before  this  "moving  incident"  ceased  to  hold  me. 
and  in  that  time  how  many  changes  were  rung  on  it.  Once  only 
was  the  red  shawl  absent,  and  I  wondered  how  in  the  world  the 
bull  was  to  be  infuriated,  as  he  was  a  singularly  mild  beast  in  the 
earlier  chapters  and  on  May  Days  had  been  festooned  with  garlands. 
Then,  too,  the  girl  was  in  deep  mourning — for  her  lover  !  But  the 
ten-acre  lot  was  all  right,  and  as  the  author  was  a  clever  man,  I  felt 
that  he  would  find  a  way  to  run  the  act  with  a  small  cast  and  no 
properties.  So  I  read  on,  and  after  wondering,  together  with  the 
girl  herself,  wliat  could  have  caused  the  peacefid  old  bovine  to 
chase  her,  tail  up  and  head  down,  the  full  length  of  a  particularly 
long  pasture,  she  and  I  found  out,  when  she  realised,  that,  the  day 
being  sunnj',  she  had  picked  uj)  her  cousin's  parasol,  which  was, 
necessarily,  of  a  brilliant  scarlet.  She  had  no  lover,  for,  as  I  say, 
he  had  died — two  chapters  before  the  book  was  begun  ;  but  she  did 
have  presence  of  mind,  and  so  she  inserted  the  point  of  the  parasol 
in  the  bidl's  mouth  and  then  opened  it,  and  while  he  was  extracting 
it  with  his  forepaws,  she  reached  the  fence  and  vaulted  it  in  the 
usual  way. 

The  possibilities  of  the  incident  are  by  no  means  exhausted,  and 
so  far  from  '  Amos  Judd  '  being  the  last  story  in  which  it  was 
used,  I  saw  it  in  a  tale  published  this  month  ;  and  this  time  with 
the  full  paraphernalia  of  hated  rival,  lover,  red  shawl,  and  aU  ;  but 
for  me  it  had  lost  its  zest.  To  be  sure,  if  they  woidd  make  the 
hero  an  athlete  and  have  him  bravely  stand  liis  ground,  while  the 
girl  climbed  to  the  top  of  an  enormous  elm,  and  then,  just  as  the  bull 
lowered  his  head  to  toss  him,  have  the  hero  jump  high  in  the  air 
and  make  the  bull  pass  beneath  liim,  and  as  he  reached  ground 
again,  seize  the  buU,  not  by  the  horns,  but  by  the  tail,  and,  swinging 
it  three  times  around  his  head,  dash  it  against  a  tree  and  stun  it — 
that  is,  jf  its  tail  were  securely  welded  to  its  body — there  would  be 
an  original  treatment  of  the  subject.  And  if  its  tail  were  but 
loosely  fixed  to  it,  the  hero  could  pull  it  out,  and  the  bull,  filled  with 
chagrin,  woidd  waUj  off  dismayed  and  Immiliated. 

But  pending  that  form  of  the  story,  I  am  studiously  avoiding  all 
novels  that  contain  heroines  with  red  shawls,  or  that  make  early 
reference  to  fierce  bidls,  or  that  speak  of  a  certain  ten-acre  lot, 
peculiarly  adapted  for  lovers'  peregrinations." 


TALKS   ON   THE    TEETH.--No.    1. 

The    teeth    are    not    cleaned    healthfully 
and   properly  by  attending   merely    to  the 
part  that  you  can  see.     Almost  anything  wil 
keep    that    right -even    plain    water.      It    is 
the    spaces    between    the    teeth    that    gather 
stray   pieces  of   food,    -which    decompose    and 
inevitably   lead   to  tooth-ache   and   destruc- 
tion  of   the  teeth   by  decay. 

Only    one    thing    in    the    world    properly 
cleanses   the    spaces    between    the    teeth,     and 
that   is   SOZODONT,    the   fragrant   liquid 
dentifrice. 

It    is    so    important    to    health    to    have, 
and    keep,    sound    teeth,    and    so    great    a 
personal    attraction   to    have   a  sweet,    clean 
breath,    that  it    seems   a   small   matter  to 
be   punctual    in   the   use   of   SOZODONT, 
which    is   sold   everywhere    (in    neat    Toilet 
Case)   at  2/6.      No  one  who,    having   a   sound 
set  of  teeth,   uses   SOZODONT   regularly 
has   ever  had   the   tooth-ache  or  lost  a   toothj 
by   decay.  | 
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Mends  Everything. 

LE  PAGE'S 

LIQUID   GLUE 


Is  used  by  Pullman  Palace  Car  Co  ,  Mason  &  Hamlin 
Orgau  and  Piano  Co. ,  and  by  thousands  of  first-class 
manufacturers  and  mechanics  throughout  the  world, 
for  all  kinds  of  fine  work  on  Wood,  Ivory,  Leather, 
Paper,  Glass,  Marble,  &c 

Awarded  GOLD  MEDAL  at  World's  Exhibition, 
London,    1SS3.       Pronounced    the    STRONGEST 

ADHESIVE  KNOWN. 

Sold  in  tin  cans  for  mechanics  and  amateurs,  and 
in  bottles  for  family  use . 

IT   MENDS   EVERYTHING. 

Wood,  Leather,   Paper,  Ivory,  Glass,  China,  Rubber, 
Stone,  Jewellpry,  Metals,  Shoes,  Books,  Card  Albums, 
Toys,     Musical    Instruments,     Statuary,     Farmers' 
Implements,  ]''uruiture,  ISric-a-Brac,  &c. 


Strong  as  Iron. 


Solid  as  a  Rock. 


No  Heatinj;.  No  Preparation.  Always  Ready.  Indispensable  in  every 
Family.  Sold  in  tin  cans  for  Mechanics  and  Amateurs.  Half-pints,  2s.  ; 
Pints,  33.  ;  and  Quarts,  4s.  6d.  each ;  and  in  bottles  for  family  use  at  6d. 
and  Is.  Samples  free  by  post  on  receipt  of  stamps  or  postal  order. 
Sold  by  the  Wholesale  Trade  generally,  and  retaUed  by  Stationers,  Fancy 
Goods  Dealers,  Grocers,  Ironmongers,  Chemists,  &c.,  &c. 
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From  the  Land  of  the  Snow  Pearls.     By  Ella  Higginson, 
(Macmillan.) 

I  confess  that  I  open  a  book  with,  tlie  imprimatur  of  American 
success  upon  it  with  as  much  fear  as  pleasurable  expectation ; 
there  is  as  much  chance  of  being  set  shuddering  by  terrible  and 
oar-racking  phrases  as  of  finding  character  crisply  and  sympathetic- 
ally developed.  Such  a  title  as  From  the  Land  of  the  Snow  Pearls 
suggests  nothing  to  English  ears,  but  having  reconciled  myself  to 
it  the  reward  was  assured. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  know  anything  of  Puget  Sound,  of 
Sehome  or  Oregon  City,  or  the  great  snow  mountains  to  be  sure 
that  Miss  Higginson  has  ol)served  truly  and  well.  These  stories 
are  of  a  simple  people,  simply  told — people  who  have  an  ambition 
to  possess  frigid  "front  rooms"  and  organs,  who  work  hard  in 
field  and  kitchen,  and  have  all  the  jealousies  that  move  the  greater 
world ;  but  they  have  also  tlie  primary  virtues,  and  both  are  set 
before  us  with  appreciation  and  skill. 

The  longest  story,  "A  I'oint  of  Kjiuckling  Down,"  is  perhaps 
the  firmest  in  workmanship.  Everything  was  going  smoothly  in 
the  love  matters  of  Emarine  Endey  and  OrviUe  Palmer  until  Miss 
Presley  came  to  bring  discord  into  the  Endey  household  by  gossip 
concerning  OrviUe' s  mother  : 

"  Then  Mis'  Parmer  just  up  au'  said  with  a  tautalisin'  laugh  that  if 
you  didu't  like  the  a-commodatious  at  her  house,  you  needn't  to  come 
there.  8aid  she  never  did  like  you,  anyways,  ner  anybody  else  that  set 
their  heels  down  the  way  you  set  your'n.  Said  she'd  had  it  all  out  with 
OrviUe,  an'  he'd  promised  her  faithful  that  if  there  wa'  any  knuekliu' 
down  to  be  done  you'd  be  the  one  to  do  it,  an'  not  her. 

Then  Emarine  broke  off  the  engagement  and  became  iU,  and  after  a 
time  OrviUe  repented,  and  called  round  to  say  so.  8aid  Emarine's 
mother :  '  I  reckon  we'd  best  settle  aU  about  your  mother  before  we  go  in 
there,  OrviUe  Parmer. ' 

'  What  about  'or  'f '  His  tone  was  miserable,  his  defiance  was  short- 
fived. 

'  Why,  there's  no  use  'n  yoiu'  goin'  in  there  uuless  you're  ready  to 
promise  that  you'll  give  Emarine  the  whip-hand  over  your  mother.  You 
best  make  up  your  mind.' 

'  It's  made  up,'  said  the  yomig  fellow  desperately.  'Lord  Almighty, 
Mis'  Endey,  it's  made  up  I '  " 

At  which  Emarine  promptly  recovered  and  married  him.  But  the 
Palmer  household  became  a  battle-field,  and  finaUy  poor  old  Mrs. 
Palmer  was  driven  forth  to  live  alone ;  and  Orville,  true  to  his 
promise,  let  her  go.  At  last,  however,  Emarine's  love  for  her 
husband  wins,  and  she  goes  secretly  to  the  old  lady  and  invites  her 
to  the  Christmas  dinner. 

"  '  You  set  right  down.  Mother  Parmer,  an'  let  me  take  your  things. 
OrviUe  don't  know  you're  coming,  an'  I  just  want  to  see  his  face  when 
he  comes  in.  Here's  a  new  black  shawl  for  your  Christmas.  .  .  .  Oh, 
my,  don't  go  to  cryin'  I     Here  comes  OrviUe.' 

She  stepped  aside  quickly.  Wheu  her  husband  entered  his  eyes  feU 
instantly  ou  his  mother,  weeping  childishly  over  the  new  shawl.  She 
was  in  the  old  splint  rocking-chair  with  the  high  back.  '  Mother  !  '  he 
cried  ;  then  he  gave  a  frightened,  tortured  glance  at  his  wife,  Emarine 
smiled  at  him,  but  it  was  through  tears. 

'  Emarine  ast  me,  OrviUe ;  she  ast  me  to  dinner  o'  herself !  An'  she 
give  me  this  shawl.     I'm — cryin' — fer — joy.' 

'  I  ast  her  to  dinner,'  said  Emarine,  '  but  she  ain't  ever  goin'  back 
again.  She's  goin'  to  stay.  I  expect  we've  both  had  enough  of  a  lesson 
to  do  us.'  " 

But  it  is  difficult  to  cj^uote  from  work  of  this  kind,  in  which 
atmosphere  and  delicate  observation  count  for  so  much.  The  stories 
are  in  no  sense  great,  they  make  no  claim  to  greatness,  but  within 
their  limits  they  are  so  much  better  than  the  ordinary  short  story 
that  I  am  glad  to  give  them  praise. 


A  Rash  Verdict.     By  Leslie  Keith, 
(Bentley.) 

I  do  not  feel  able  to  seriously  defend  the  plot  of  A  Rash  Verdict. 
It  is  too  wildly  artificial  for  anything  but  a  farce,  and  the  manner 
of  Leslie  Keith  is  the  antipodes  of  the  farcical.  A  rich  merchant 
leaves  his  niece  a  fortime  on  the  condition  that  she  shall  not  marry 
a  certain  young  man  whom  she  has  never  seen  or  heard  of.  This 
is  the  merchant's  revenge  because  the  young  man  differed  from 
him  about  the  morality  of  a  business  transaction.  Of  course,  the 
only  possible  outcome  is  that  Margaret  Thrale  and  Marcus  Gale 
should  meet  accidentaUy,  faU  in  love  at  once,  and  ultimately 
renounce  the  fortune  for  the  joys  of  a  crust  and  a  cottage.  They 
do  meet,  but  one  only  faUs  in  love :  Margaret,  who  believes  in  her 
imcle,  thinks  that  the  yoimg  man  mrist  have  done  something  very 
bad  to  get  his  name  mentioned  in  the  will  like  that,  and  refuses  to 
admit  him  even  to  friendship.  The  breaking  down  of  this  prejudice 
proves  rather  a  thin  peg  to  hang  a  couple  of  volumes  upon. 
Fortunately  the  merit  of  the  book  does  not  in  the  least  depend  upon 
the  plot.  Leslie  Keith  has  a  distinct  gift  of  suggesting  character, 
and  a  serene  way  of  regarding  life,  whether  from  the  humorous 
or  the  sentimental  side,  which  takes  my  fancy.  I  have  found  her 
a  good  antidote  to  a ,  pretentious  novel,  of  the  kind  which  gets  a 
postcard  from  Mr.  Gladstone.  LesUe  Keith,  to  be  sure,  has 
much  to  learn  in  her  art ;  but  she  has  at  least  two  good  qualities — a 
quiet  eye  and  an  unaffected  love  for  the  things  that  are  more 
excellent  in  nature  and  in  life.  Margaret  Thrale  is  good  all  through, 
with  her  gropings  after  the  way  of  Ufe,  her  attempts  to  reach 
knowledge  by  means  of  visits  to  the  British  Museum,  and  use- 
fulness by  means  of  slumming  in  the  East-end.  Some  of  these 
experiences  give  an  opportunity  to  Leslie  Keith's  sense  of  humour. 
Margaret  has  penetrated,  with  a  sense  of  awe,  to  the  great  reading- 
room  in  Bloomsbury. 

"In  the  dressiug-rooui,  where  she  went  to  hang  up  her  hat,  she 
received  a  chUl ;  for  there  a  stout  lady,  whose  mind  ought  surely  to 
have  been  bent  on  graver  matters,  was  discoiu'sing  upon  a  sole— a  fried 
sole  with  browned  potatoes,  served  on  the  best  china,  and  kept  warm  by 
a  silver  cover,  aU  for  the  sum  of  one  shiUing— on  which  she  had  that  day 
dined,  and  a  young  lady,  throwing  down  a  thick  notebook  and  stumpy 
pencil,  had  tripped  to  the  glass,  and  was  bent  seemingly  on  the  nice 
adjustment  of  a  string  of  blue  beads,  and  the  placing  of  a  teUing  little 
bow  in  her  curly  locks.  Margaret  felt  that  they  ought  to  have  been 
above  such  small  weakn'  sses,  and  did  not  permit  herself  a  single  glance 
at  the  mirror  as  she  passed  out,  and  took  her  way  to  the  glass  door, 
behind  which,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  all  the  wisdom  of  the  ages  was 
stored." 

In  the  description  of  Margaret's  country  home,  her  old-fashioned 
garden,  and  the  sometime  Tudor  palace  close  by,  Leslie  Keith  shows 
a  power  of  dainty  description,  of  insight  into  some  of  the  more 
intimate  relations  of  things  wliich  is  not  altogether  common  in  books 
of  the  kind.  I  should  like  to  see  her  leave  this  sort  of  novel  alone, 
and  try  her  hand  at  some  more  subtle  form  of  literature.  I  fancy 
she  could  write  an  essay. 


Ln    Camp   and    Cantonment:    Stories   of  Foreign    Service, 
Edith  E.  Cuthell.     (Hurst  &  Blackett.) 


By 


These  stories  may  delight  some  ;  they  delight  not  me  ;  they  remind 
me  too  much  of  Mr.  Ivipling's — by  contrast.  For  here  we  have  the 
frivolous,  fiirtatious,  champagne-popping  side  of  Indian  life  un- 
reUeved  by  any  of  those  notes  of  greatness  and  tragedy  which  are 
as  a  refrain  to  Mr.  Kipling's  most  roUicking  tales.  For  anything 
so  true  and  deep  and  memorable  as  The  Story  of  tlie  Gadsbys  I  should 
not,  of  course,  have  looked;  but  I  should  have  expected  some 
suggestion  of  the  intimate  and  beautiful  side  of  Anglo-Indian  Hfe 
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revealed  in  that  story.  Not  that  there  is  no  death  or  cholera  in 
Mrs.  CutheU's  stories,  nor  any  hint  of  fighting.  Her  first  story  is 
called  "  The  Camp  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,"  but  the  title  is  not 
deserved  by  this  tale  of  jiicnicking  and  tennis  and  theatricals  m  the 
hills,  this  rather  sordid  love-story  with  its  "  Soiled  Dove  "  making 
mischief  between  her  old  admirer  and  his  new  love,  with  its 
scheming  mother  of  a  silly  girl,  and  its  cheaply  sudden  denouement : 

"  Ashton  Gray's  teut  was  left  standing  alono,  but  by  evening  it  also 
had  been  struck,  and  there  was  a  now-made  gi-ave  in  the  mango  grove. 

Posie  PrjTiue  cried  herself  nearly  ill,  and  almost  ugly.  The  theatncals 
had  to  be  put  off  for  quite  a  week." 

The  story  of  "The  General's  Glass  Eye  "  is  a  poor  attempt  at  a 
humorous  love  story.  General  the  Honourable  Stacy  Wj-mereU  and 
Charlie  Clarke,  A.D.C,  are  each  bent  on  winning  the  hand  of  a 
young  American  widow,  to  whom  Cairo  presented  itself  as  a  happy 
hunting  ground  in  her  search  for  a  second  husband.  The  General 
keeps  an  assortment  of  glass  eyes— a  fierce  one  for  para.de,  a  jovial 
eye  for  dinner,  and  so  on  ;  and'  the  story  tells  how  the  little  A.D.C. 
cut  out  the  big  General  at  a  dance  by  entering  the  General's  bed- 
room and  abstracting  his  dancing  eye.  The  result  was  that  the 
General  appeared  at  the  dance  wearing  his  parade  eye,  and  the 
widow  fled  to  the  A.D.C.  for  permanent  protection.  This  kind  of 
thing  does  not  amuse  me,  even  when  I  find  it  in  Charles  Lever. 

"Bullied  by  a  BuU"  is  better.  Weevor,  a  visitor  to  the  station 
at  Shikapur,  and  a  suitor,  there,  for  the  hand  of  Kitty  Bligh,  has 
made  himself  so  obnoxious  to  the  regiment  by  his  boasts  of  his 
property,  his  horses  and  pheasants  (they  were  poor  and  proud  at 
Shikapur),  that  everyone  was  praying  for  his  departure,  and, 
notably,  "  the  boy,"  a  gallant  young  officer,  the  pet  of  the  mess, 
and  the  favoured  suitor  of  Kitty,  as  Weevor  was  of  Kitty's  mother. 
Woevor's  collapse  came  about  one  day  when  he  started  off  to  shoot 
black  buck.  His  non-return  was  causing  some  curiosity  when 
Dickens,  the  magistrate,  drove  up,  crying:  "I  say,  you  fellows! 
Is  the  colonel  in  ?  Or  Eobertson  "  (our  adjutant)  ?  "Here's  your 
friend — what's  his  name — Wee — AVee — vor  been  getting  into  the 
very  deuce  of  a  mess  !  The  police  at  Gowka  Thana  have  sent  in  to 
me.  They've  got  him  there  !  "  There  Weevor  is  found,  sitting  in 
the  Thana,  looking  very  disconsolate,  and  a  good  deal  frightened, 
for  against  the  window  were  pressed  the  faces  of  angry  and 
jabbering  ryots.  It  turned  out  that  Weevor  had  suspended  his 
deer-stalking  to  take  a  nap  under  a  bush,  and  on  waking  had 
seen,  as  he  believed,  a  huge  bull  bison,  which  he  shot  thi'ough 
the  chest. 

"  'You  didn't  know  there  were  any  bison  so  near,  did  you,  now?' 
he  added,  turning  to  Eiversden  and  the  magistrate,  with  an  air  of 
superiority. 

Old  Dickens  wagged  his  beard  at  him  for  a  moment  in  silence. 

'  Bison  be  bluwed  ! '  he  said,  at  last.  '  Do  you  know  what  you've 
done,  boy  ?  You've  shot  the  sacred  Brabuiiaee  bull  of  Gowka  !  This  is 
a  Hindoo  village,'  he  went  on,  '  and  I  wonder  they  didn't  tear  you  limb 
from  limb ! '  he  added,  waving  to  the  angry  black  faces  outside  the 
windows. 

Poor  Weevor  looked  at  them  and  shuddered. 

'  Good  Lord  ! '  he  said.     '  Not  a  bison  'r     What  have  I  done  ?  ' 

'  The  sacred  bull,  sir,'  continued  Dickens,  in  his  most  impressive 
niuuuer,  '  blessed  by  the  priest  as  a  calf,  and  allowed  to  run  about  tamo, 
feeding  when  and  how  it  likes  from  the  hiiitiahs'  grain  baskets  or  their 
stalls,  from  the  ripe  crops — anythiug,  anywhere.  Not  a  soul  would 
touch  a  hair  of  its  head.  And  now,'  he  added,  '  to  get  you  out  of 
this  ! ' " 

Such  stories  will  pass  as  holiday  reading. 


Where  the  Surf  Breaks.     By  Mary  F.  A.  Tench. 
(Hurst  &  Blackett.) 

This  book  makes  no  pretensions  to  being  a  story.  It  is  a  series 
of  roruinisconcos,  mainly  of  old  servants,  family  retainers,  and  Irish 
^■lllllgers.  In  its  attention  to  excessive  detail  it  reminds  me  of  the 
'lliiry  written  by  the  conscientious  sister  at  sea  for  jierusal  at  home. 
1  ts  virtue  is  its  simplicity  ;  its  fault  is  its  todiousness.  This  sort  of 
tiling,  continued  for  300 pages,  tends  to  irritation: 

"'What's  the  good  of  kilhug  the  jioor  little  wretches,  Kssio  y  '  she 
would  say.  '  They're  so  few  of  them  that  thoy  wouldn't  be  a  muuthful 
apiece,  and  they're  very  hapiiy  swimming  about  hero.     Uow  would  we 


like  some  great  monster  to  come  and  put  a  net  over  us  and  stick  us 
in  a  pot  of  boiling  water  while  we  were  alive !  It's  just  the  same 
thing.' 

But  what  my  cousin  enjoyed  as  much,  if  not  more  than  shrimping, 
was  to  stand  oii  a  rock  either  like  Canute  commanding  the  sea  to  come 
no  further,  or  else  sx)0uting  '  po-o-o-etry,'  as  Fred  expressed  it.  How 
well  I  remember  one  morning " 

And  so  on.  A  vein  of  innocent  triviality  is  excusable  enough  in 
chapter  i.,  but  it  pervades  the  book  from  cover  to  cover  —  this 
particular  passage  is  taken  from  chapiter  xviii.  —  not  that  we  do 
not  moot  occasional  flashes  of  genuine  wit  and  pathos,  and  fugitive 
scraps  of  anecdote.  But  the  truth  is,  that,  except  for  the  friends_  to 
whom  the  volume  is  dedicated,  and  for  students  of  the  Irish 
dialect,  it  has  no  real  interest. 


Ill- Gotten  Gold.     By  W.  G.  Tarbet. 
(CasseU  &  Co.) 

Ill-  Gotten  Gold  opens  excellently,  and  the  first  chapter  or  two 
really  shows  considerable  dramatic  power  and  skill  in  introducing 
the  theme  of  the  story.  The  characters,  too,  of  the  old  lord  and 
his  faithfid  retainer,  Maxwell,  are  very  ably  indicated.  Unhappily, 
the  rest  of  the  book  is  disappointing,  and  the  firm,  carefid  touch  of 
the  earlier  chapters  seems  to  give  place  to  a  more  cursory  style  of 
treatment.  The  plot  is  not  well  managed,  and  more  might  have 
been  made  of  it  if  the  author  had  gripped  his  subject  lietter  and 
worked  it  out  more  strongly.  As  it  is,  the  story  is  crowded  with 
incidents,  many  of  which  have  slight  bearing  on  the  main  thread  of 
the  narrative,  while  as  pictures  of  events  they  are  too  often 
"scamped."  Ill-Gotten  Gold,  in  fact,  lacks  construction.  But  it 
will  probably  interest  younger  readers. 


ME.   STEAD    ON    MARK    TWAIN. 

From  Mr.  Stead's  very  timely  and  readable  character-sketch  of 
Mark  Twain  in  the  Review  of  Reviews  we  quote  the  following 
remarks  on  Mark  Twain  as  a  man  of  letters  : 

"  Mark  Twain  was  not  educated  for  a  literary  career,  nor  was  he 
passed  through  the  curriculum  of  the  colleges.  He  graduated  in 
the  university  of  the  world,  in  which  he  entered  as  a  freshman  at 
the  early  age  of  thirteen,  wheu  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  printer. 
From  the  composing-stick  to  the  wheel  of  a  Mississippi  steamboat, 
and  from  the  Great  Eiver  to  the  Great  Desert,  and  the  silver  mines 
of  Nevada — these  were  his  class-rooms.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Far  West.  Born  in  Florida,  trained  on  the  Mississippi,  he  took  liis 
degree  in  the  Kockies,  made  his  first  mark  as  a  descriptive  writer 
as  special  correspondent  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  first  achieved 
fame  in  his  humorous  description  of  the  Old  World,  as  seen  by  this 
most  modern  of  all  the  cluldren  of  the  newest  West.  Few  men 
have  had  more  ups  and  downs.  He  has  experienced  almost  every 
extreme  of  good  and  ill  fortune.  He  has  confronted  the  temptation 
to  commit  suicide  when  he  had  only  a  ten-cent  piece  in  his  pocket, 
he  has  been  one  of  the  wealthiest  of  authors,  and  he  is  once  more 
in  financial  straits,  facing  the  difficulties  like  a  man  confident  now 
as  over  of  coming  out  on  top. 

And  as  the  result  of  this  rich  and  varied  experience  Mark  Twain,  ' 
altogether  apart  from  his  humour,  has  developed  a  literary  genius 
which  entitles  him  to  rank  in  the  forefront  of  contemporary  authors. 
Mr.  Ho  wells,  who  is  no  mean  judge,  declares  he  '  portrays  and 
interprets  real  types  not  only  with  exquisite  appreciation  and 
sympathy,  but  with  a  force  and  truth  of  drawing  that  makes  them 
permanent.'  If  the  literary  man  is  he  who  alone  can  express 
things  in  words  so  that  they  live  before  the  eye  of  the  readers, 
Mark  Twain  is  one  of  the  first  literary  men  of  his  day.  For  vivid 
portraiture  of  men  and  things  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  his  equal.  m 
His  description  of  the  way  in  which  the  coyote  is  hunted  over  the  ~ 
plains  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  his  peculiar  talent.  The 
covote,  or  woU  of  the  plains,  he  says,  first  fools  the  dog  by  allowing 
him  to  keop  within  a  few  foot  of  his  rear.  But  when  tho  dog 
grows  desperate  and  makes  a  sprint,  '  forthwith  thoro  is  a  rushing 
sound,  and  tho  sudden  splitting  of  a  long  crack  through  the 
atmosphere,  and  behold,  that  dog  is  solitary  and  alone  in  the  midst 
I  of  a  vast  solitude.'     In  another  vein,  but  not  less  effective,  is  the 
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little  sketch  of  the  significance  of  a  cat  as  an  element  or  character 
of  a  house : 

'  AVhen  there  was  room  on  the  ledge  outside  of  the  pots  aud  boxes  for 
a  cat,  the  cat  was  there — in  sirnny  weather  stretched  at  fidl  leugth, 
asleep  and  blissfid,  with  her  furry  belly  to  the  sim  and  a  paw  covered 
over  her  nose.  Then  that  house  was  comijlete,  aud  its  contentment  and 
peace  were  made  manifest  to  the  world  by  this  symbol,  whose  testimony 
is  infallible.  A  home  without  a  cat— and  a  well-fed,  well-petted,  and 
properly  revered  cat — miy  be  a  perfect  home,  perhaps,  but  how  can  it 
prove  title  'i ' 

His  description  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  remains  to  this  day- 
unequalled.  '  Roughing  It '  to  this  day  is  the  standard  description 
of  the  beginning  of  the  Great  Silver  States.  And  who  is  there 
among  all  writing  men  who  has  so  completely  and  satisfactorily 
interpreted  a  great  river  to  the  world  as  Mark  Twain  has 
interpreted  the  Mississippi  ?     As  Mr.  TwicheU  says  : 

'  His  description  of  the  Father  of  Waters,  for  beauty  and  splendour  and 
deep  feeling  of  Nature  in  some  of  her  rarer  aspects  and  most  bewitching 
moods,  was  doubtless  never  surpassed.' 

His  sympathy  with  Nature,  which  betrays  the  soul  of  the  poet 
behind  the  mask  of  the  humorist,  is  always  present  in  Mark 
Twain's  writings.  Here  is  an  extract  from  some  of  his  private 
letters  quoted  in  Harper's,  which  illustrate  this  fact.  Writing 
on  November  20,  1895,  from  Napier,  New  Zealand,  he  says  : 

'  Here  we  have  the  smooth  and  placidly  complaining  sea  at  our  door, 
with  nothing  between  us  aud  it  but  twenty  yards  of  shingle— and  hardly 
a  suggestion  of  life  in  that  space  to  mar  it  or  make  a  noise.  Away  down 
here,  fifty-five  degrees  Sjuth  of  the  equator,  this  sea  seems  to  murmur  in 
au  unfamiliar  tongue — a  foreign  tongue— a  tongue  bred  among  the  ice- 
fields of  the  Antarctic — a  murmiu-  with  a  note  of  melancholy  iu  it  jiroper 
to  the  vast,  unvisited  solitudes  it  has  come  from.  It  was  very  delicious 
aud  solacing  to  wake  iu  the  night  and  find  it  still  ijulsing  there.' 

Take  as  another  example  the  following  rhapsody  over  the 
Alps  : 

'  O  Switzerland  I  the  further  it  recedes  into  the  enricMug  haze  of 
time,  the  more  intolerably  delicious  the  charm  of  it,  and  the  cheer  of  it, 
and  the  glory  and  majesty  and  solemnity  and  pathos  of  it  grow.  Those 
mountains  had  a  soul ;  they  thougbt;  they  spoke— oue  couldn't  hear  it 
with  the  ears  of  the  bjdy,  but  what  a  voice  it  was  I — and  hew  real  ' 
Deep  down  in  my  memory  it  is  sounding  yet.  Alp  calleth  unto  Alp  ! — 
thit  stately  old  Scriptural  wording  is  the  right  oue  for  God's  Alps  and 
God's  ocean. 

How  puny  we  were  iu  that  awful  presence — aud  how  painless  it  was 
to  be  so ;  how  fitting  aud  right  it  seemed,  and  how  stingless  was  the 
sense  of  our  unspeakible  insignificance  !  And,  Lord,  how  pervading  were 
the  repose  and  peace  and  blessedness  that  poured  out  of  the  heart  of  the 
invisible  Great  Spirit  of  the  Mountains  I  Now,  what  is  it  ?  There  are 
mountains  and  mjuutaini  and  mountains  in  this  world — ^but  only  i/dsr 
take  you  by  the  heart-strings.  I  wonder  what  the  secret  of  it  is  'f  Well, 
time  and  time  again  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  I  must  drop  everything  and 
flee  to  S^ritzerland  once  more.  It  is  a  lumjiug  ;  a  deep,  strong,  tugging 
Ivnyinij — that  is  the  word.     We  must  go  again.' 

Eeaders  of  his  '  Jeanne  D'Arc '  need  not  be  surprised  to  know 
that  nothing  is  so  fascinating  to  the  wild  humorist  of  the  Pacific 
Slope  as  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages.     Says  Mr.  Twichell : 

'  In  those  fields  he  has  been  an  indefatigable,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
exhaustive,  reader,  while,  by  grace  of  a  rarely  tenacious  memory,  his 
learning  iu  thorn  is  remarkably  at  hand  and  accessible  to'  him.  Hardly 
ever  will  au  event  of  any  importance  in  their  annals  be  mentioned  in  his 
presence  that  he  cannot  at  once  supply  the  date  of  it. 

The  aspect  of  remote  times  that  chiefly  fascinates  his  mterest  is  the 
social.  Books  like  Pepys's  Diary,  that  afi'ord  the  means  of  looking 
narrowly  and  with  human  sympathy  into  the  hfe  and  manners  of  bygone 
generations,  have  a  peculiar  charm  to  him.' 

Ho  is  a  laborious  and  conscientious  worker,  returning  often  to 
his  MS.  after  the  lapse  of  many  years.  'It  is  a  strange  thing,'  he 
once  told  a  friend  : 

'  You  have  your  ideas,  your  facts,  your  plot,  and  you  go  to  work  on 
your  book  and  write  yourself  up.  You  use  all  the  material  you  have  in 
your  brain  and  then  you  stop,  naturally.  Well,  lay  the  book  aside  and 
go  to  work  on  something  else. 

After  awhile,  three  or  four  months,  say,  or  perhaps  three  or  four  years, 
somcthuig  sugg.jsts  that  old  story  to  you,  and  you  feci  a  sudden  awaken- 
ing of  interest  in  it.  And  then,  lo  aud  behold  !  you  find  that  your  stock 
of  ideas  aud  facts  has  been  reijleuished,  aud  your  mind  is  full  of  your 
subject  again,  aud  you  must  write,  yom-  brain  is  overflowing  aud  you 
finish  your  book — if  you  are  lucky.'  " 
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Mends  Everything. 

LE  PAGE'S 

LIQUID   GLUE 

Is  used  by  Pallman  Palace  Car  Co  ,  Mason  &  Hamlin 
Organ  and  Piano  Co.,  and  by  tbousands  of  first-class 
manufacturers  and  meclianics  throughout  the  world, 
for  all  kinds  of  fine  work  on  Wood,  Ivory,  Leather, 
Paper,  Glass   Marlilc,  &c 

Awarded  GOLD  MEDAL  at  World's  Exbil)ition, 
London,    1883.       Pionouuced    the    STRONGEST 

ADHESIVE  KNOWN. 

Sold  in  tin  cans  for  mechanics  and  amateurs,  and 
in  bottles  for  family  use 

IT   MENDS   EVERYTHING 

Wood,  Leather,   Paper,  Ivory,  Glass,  China,  Rubber, 
Stone,  Jewellery,  Metals,  Shoes,  Books,  Card  Albums, 
Toys,     Musical    Instruments,     Statuary,     Farmers' 
Implfuieuts,  Furniture,  Bric-a-Brac,  &c. 

Strong  as  Iron.  Solid  as  a  Rock. 

No  Heating.  No  Preparation.  Always  Ready.  Indispensable  in  every 
Family.  Sold  in  tin  cans  for  Mechanics  and  Annteurs.  Half- pints,  2s.  ; 
Pints,  3s.  ;  and  Quarts,  4s.  6d.  each;  and  in  bo'tles  for  family  use  at  6d. 
and  Is.  Samp'es  free  by  post  on  receipt  of  stamps  or  postal  order. 
S.)Id  by  the  Wholesale  Trade  generally,  and  retailed  by  Stationers,  Fancy 
Goods  Dealers,  Grocers,  Ironmongers,  Chemists,  &c.,  &c. 
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For 
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any 
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Underlinen,  Ribbon.^,  Children's  Frocks,  Pinafores,  Lamp  Shades, 
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TALKS  ON  THE  TEETH. — Mo.  d. 

Do  you  recognise  how  essential  good 
teeth  are  to  the  health  of  the  whole 
body  ?   Every  tooth  that  is  decayed  or 
inefficient  throws  extra  work  on  the 
rest,  and  hastens  their  decay.  Presently 
the  work  of  mastication  is  interfered 
with,  and  that  leads  to  Dyspepsia,  while 
the  decaying  teeth  are  themselves  a 
source  of  direct  injury  to  the  health 

Teeth  that  are  kept  really  clean, 
do  not  decay,  and  only  a  very  little 
care  is  needed.   The  greatest  danger  is 
from  small  particles  of  food  that  lodge 
in  irregularities  of  the  teeth.   What 
must  be  done  is  to  use  some  dentifrice 
that  will  reach  and  remove  these,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  cleansing  and  sweetening 
any  incipient  decay.   Only  one  thing 
will  do  this:  SOZODONT.   No  one  who  has 
not  used  it  has  any  idea  how  pleasant 
SOZODONT  is.  Sold  everywhere,  price  2/6. 

HALL  &  RIJCKEL,  Pr  i.riotor.s   New  York. 
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CREAM  of t^-^- 


NOT    ONLY  RIVALS  FRESH    MILK,   BUT 
OFTEN  PREFERRED,  as  it  is  absolutely 
proof  against  Carrying  Disease. 


IS 


Used  the  same  as  fresh  milk  for  all  purposes: 
Breakfast,  Tea,  Puddings,  Shapes,  Babies,  Children, 
Invalids,  &c.,  &c. 
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A   Woman  of  Moods :  a  Social   Cinemaiographe.     By  Mrs.  Charlton 
Anne  (Ellam  Fenwicke  Allan).     (Burns  &  Gates.) 

We  have  aU  heard  of  the  novel  with  a  purjjose :  this  is  a  novel 
with  at  least  half  a  dozen.  In  short,  Mrs.  Charlton  Anne  is  a  lady 
with  a  certain  number  of  ideas  and  a  taste  for  propagandism,  who 
looks  upon  prose  fiction  as  the  most  convenient  means  of  converting 
society  to  her  doctrines.  To  begin  with,  she  is  a  devout  Roman 
Catholic,  and  her  heroine  restores  two  lost  sheep  to  the  fold  of  that 
communion,  besides  delivering  herself  of  a  good  many  obiter  dicta 
upon  the  necessity  of  reforming  Catholic  schools.  She  has  a 
great  deal  to  say  about  falconry,  which  (for  reasons  not  specified) 
is  "  the  only  natural  sport "  now  available  for  man  ;  and  also  about 
the  provincial  woman,  conventionality,  and  county  society.  Her 
remarks  upon  the  last  I  am  disposed  to  quote : 

"They  are  the  best  people  in  the  world.  They  all  have  splendid 
balances  at  their  banks,  and  the  women  all  get  their  clothes  from  the 
best  places  in  Paris.  They  do  not  consider  London  things  good  enough 
for  them,  even  in  these  days  of  Cresser,  Redferu,  and  Fenwick.  They 
are  all  very  kindhearted  too.  They  vie  with  each  other  as  to  who  shall 
give  the  biggest  subscriptions  to  the  local  charities,  and  they  entertain 
each  other  wi'h  great  liberality.  But  they  are  just  a  set,  a  rlique,  not 
known  out  of  their  own  uaiTow  radius,  and  they  do  not  become  intimate 
with  anyone  who  is  not  one  of  themselves.  They  never  dream  of  asking 
anyone  to  stay  with  them  who  is  not  in  a  position — through  want  of 
means— to  a'k  them  back.  This  is  the  way  they  show  their  exclusive- 
ness.  They  are  the  county  people  now,  and  have  a  right  to  pick  and 
choose." 

But  the  main  thesis  of  the  book  is  that  it  is  very  wrong  for  people 
with  any  hereditary  taint  to  marry  and  have  children ;  and  in 
support  of  that  view  is  set  out  the  tragical  story  of  Valeria  ViUiers, 
nee  de  Salustri.  Valeria  was  the  daughter  of  a  Yorkshire  lady 
married  to  an  Italian  marquis  :  she  was  sent  home  to  England  c|uite 
young,  was  brought  up  in  a  convent,  went  out  as  a  lady  companion, 
and,  being  very  beautiful,  innocently  supplanted  her  dearest  friend, 
Clare  Isham,  in  the  affections  of  Ambroze  Villiers.  Clare,  being  a 
saint,  perceived  the  situation,  joined  their  hands,  and  withdrew 
into  the  community  of  the  Bonnes  Chretiennes.  Valeria  was 
married  and  became  the  ideal  mistress  of  an  ideal  house  in 
Yorkshire  (which  the  authoress  prefers  to  call  Talkshire,  as  she 
calls  Eton  Drinklej').  In  this  ideal  house  nobody  has  breakfast — 
not,  at  least,  a  formal  breakfast — and  everybody  is  charming  and 
unconventional.  Here  Valeria's  mother  comes  to  her ;  the  marcpiis 
is  dead,  so  is  the  other  sister,  and  except  for  an  occasional  letter  from 
the  mother,  Valeria  has  known  nothing  of  her  belongings  since  she 
was  a  child.  In  an  evil  hour  she  questions  the  Marchesa  about 
them,  and  learns  the  fatal  secret  that  her  father  died  in  a  madhouse. 
Instantly  this  excessively  sane  and  composed  lady  gives  way  to  a 
burst  of  frenzy : 

"  '  Mad  I  mad !  Yes,  that  was  it.  I  dreamed  it  a  long  time  ago.  Of 
course,  you  are  quite  right.     Mad  I  what  is  that  P     Why,  nothing  ! '  " 

From  that  day  forward  she  became  a  little  unlike  herself ;  but  that 
was  readily  explained  by  the  fact  that  she  was  enceinte.  In  reality, 
however,  she  was  shutting  herself  up  and  studying  books  upon 
mental  disorder.  Finally  came  the  tragedy.  Valeria  was  a  woman 
•  of  great  energy  and  business  capacity,  but  what  she  accomplished 
on  the  last  night  of  her  life  is  a  record.  At  an  hour  not  stated,  but 
it  was  after  her  husband  had  gone  to  sleep,  she  got  out  of  bed,  put 
on  a  dressing-gown,  took  a  razor  from  a  drawer,  came  over  to  her 
husband  and,  after  some  moments  of  reflection,  kissed  him  and 
uttered  a  few  prayers.  Then  she  went  to  her  mother's  room  and 
cut  that  lady's  throat ;  tried  the  nursery  door,  but  it  was  bolted ; 


retired  to  her  oratory,  where  she  became  the  mother  of  a  still-born 
child  ;  laid  it  out  carefully,  wrapped  in  her  bridal  veil,  with  candles 
and  crucifixes  ;  wrote  a  note  to  her  husband,  and  by  four  o'clock 
was  on  her  way  to  the  river,  at  some  distance  from  the  house;  jumped 
in,  and  was  pulled  out  by  a  casual  passer-by,  and  brought  to  the 
priest's  house.  Before  she  died,  she  remembered  to  send  a  message 
to  a  friend,  whom  she  had  been  hypnotising,  urging  him  to  leave 
his  wife  on  a  fixed  date.  This,  one  would  think,  must  have  filled 
up  her  time ;  but  in  addition  to  this — for  I  decline  to  regard  it  as 
possible  that  she  foresaw  the  case — she  wrote  two  letters  to  her  two 
elder  children,  to  be  given  to  them  when  they  were  fourteen,  in 
which  the  circumstances  of  her  death  were  narrated,  and  the  duty 
enjoined  upon  them  of  vowing  celibacy.  Also  she  composed  two 
stiU  bidkier  documents  to  be  made  over  still  later  to  the  young 
people,  one  of  which  contained  the  scheme  of  a  "new  Order,"  in 
which  all  young  ladies  disqualified  for  marriage  by  disastrous 
lineage  are  invited  to  enrol  themselves.  Details  of  the  working  of 
this  Order,  imder  the  superintendence  of  Valeria's  daughter,  are 
furnished  in  the  last  chapter. 

It  will  sufficiently  apj)ear,  I  hope,  from  this  analysis  that  Mrs. 
Charlton  Anne  is  not  a  great  novelist. 


Kirhham^s  Find.     By  Mary  Gaunt. 
(Methuen  &  Co.) 

After  having  read  forty  pages  or  so  of  this  story  I  very  nearly 
threw  it  aside.  But  conscience  made  me  brave,  and  I  persisted. 
And  now  I  admit  that  I  very  nearly  threw  aside  a  book  which  is 
quite  worth  reading  if  you  can  get  safely  over  the  foolish  and 
vulgar  Australian  family  into  whose  circle  we  are  forced  at  the 
beginning  of  the  book.  The  family  turns  up  again  at  intervals  to 
annoy  you,  especially  Phoebe  Marsden,  who  determines  to  "do 
something  "  in  the  world,  and  keeps  bees.  But  you  will  find  some 
admirable  .sketches  of  life  in  the  back-blocks  of  Australia,  the  search 
for  gold,  the  fights  with  the  aborigines,  and  so  on.  Here  is  a 
specimen  of  Miss  Gaunt's  descriptive  style.  It  is  a  sketch  of  Ned 
Kirkham  after  a  spell  in  his  solitary  out-station  with  no  human 
being  within  five-and-twenty  miles  : 

"  How  the  night  passed  he  could  hardly  have  told,  only  it  did  wear 
away  somehow,  and  when  the  moonlight  began  to  pale  before  the  rosy 
light  of  morning,  and  the  sun  rose  up  behind  the  jagged  peaks  in  the 
east,  he  found  himself  away  out  on  the  plain,  watching,  with  eyes  that 
saw  not,  the  glorious  gold  and  grey  of  the  siimise,  while  he  himself  was 
an  object  of  interest  to  hundreds  of  crows,  who  sat  on  the  ground  in 
rings  round  him,  and  flew  cawing  over  his  head.  He  laughed  aloud  as 
the  simlight  shone  on  their  handsome  blue-black  plumage. 

'  Why,  they  think  I'm  mad  or  lost,'  he  said  aloud,  and  he  waved  his 
hands  at  them,  and  made  some  of  them  move  lazily  and  leisurely  into  a 
back  row.  '  Not  yet,  mates,  not  yet.  Have  a  little  patience  ;  I  dare  say 
your  tiu-n  will  come  by  and  by,'  and  he  turned  round  and  went  slowly 
back  to  his  hut.  And  it  angered  him  and  worried  him  not  a  little  that 
the  crows  came  too. 

Had  they  ever  followed  him  before — had  they  ?  He  tried  to  think. 
They  were  always  there,  of  course,  always  ready  to  pounce  on  a  poor 
sick  sheep,  or  tear  out  the  eyes  of  an  unprotected  lamb,  but  they  had 
never  looked  at  him  hke  that  laefore  ;  he  was  sure  they  never  had.  They 
know — oh,  the  crows  were  -wise — that  he  woidd  never  go  away  from  here 
now,  that  he  would  die  here,  and  then  they  would  pick  out  his  eyes. 
Yes,  they  knew  it  very  well.  That  would  be  the  end,  only  it  would  not 
be  just  yet,  and  he  must  get  back  to  see  to  the  well,  for  that  was  what 
he  was  here  for.     The  sheep  would  die  if  they  had  no  water. 

But  when  the  windmill  was  fixed  up,  he  ran  hm-riedly  to  his  hut, 
looking  fiu-tively  over  his  shoulder  to  see  that  the  crows  were  not 
following  him,  and  once  inside  he  shut  the  door  fast  and  pulled  a  box 
across  it,  and  felt  a  sense  of  triumph  in  the  fact  that  he  had  successfully 
outwitted  them." 

Now  this  strikes  me  as  a  fine  bit  of  writing.     The  bush,  the 
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solitude,  and,  above  all,  tlie  crows  make  up  a  picture  of  horror 
which  a  further  touch  would  spoil.  And  there  are  several 
passages  of  equal  force  in  the  book.  If  Miss  Gaunt  would  only 
manage  to  raise  her  dialogue  to  the  level  of  her  descriptive  writing 
she  would  produce  a  good  novel.  As  it  is,  she  does  not  realise 
that  dialogue  is  worth  taking  trouble  over.  It  should  be  indicative 
of  character.  Miss  Gaunt's  dialogue  is  sloppy,  careless,  and  without 
characterisation.  The  conversation  of  men  over  a  camp  fire  in  the 
bush  is  the  conversation  of  the  young  ladies  in  the  Marsden  school- 
room, with  the  addition  of  such  expletives  as  "By  the  Lord 
Harry."  I  am  continually  exasperated  in  the  course  of  reading  by 
such  dialogue.  But  I  cannot  call  to  mind  a  book  which  has  so 
exasperated  me  and  delighted  me  by  turns. 


One  Heart  One   Wai/.     By  W.  Eaisbeck  Sharer. 
(Hurst  &  Blackett.) 

Unless  Mr.  Sharer  is  irretrievably  committed  to  the  writing  of 
novels  I  woidd  counsel  him  to  cease  He  has  written  a  ridiculous 
book.  It  is  the  story  of  a  hero,  a  villain,  a  murder,  and  two  girls. 
John  Watson  is  the  hero,  Frederick  Orran  the  villain.  This  is  how 
Orran  makes  his  entry  : 

' '  Mr.  Drayman  was  about  to  enter  on  a  long  defence  of  scientific 
nomenclature  when  there  was  a  sudden  crash  of  glass,  and  through  the 
French  window,  shivering  the  frames  before  him,  a  man  burst  into 
the  room.  The  girl  gave  a  httlo  startled  cry,  for  the  man's  face  was 
hideous  ;  he  had  cut  himself  with  the  glass,  and  the  blood  was  trickling 
down,  but  it  was  the  maUgnant  expression,  the  wild  stare  of  the  eyes, 
that  made  him  horrible.  Frederick  Orran,  for  it  was  he,  looked  like  a 
madman. 

Mr.  Drayman  motioned  the  girl  to  leave  the  room,  and  with  the 
obedience  of  perfect  love  she  crept  quietly  away. 

'  Orran  !  '  said  Mr.  Drayman  sternly,  when  she  had  gone,  '  What  do 
you  mean  by  this  P  '  " 

The  question  was  natural,  for  there  was  really  no  reason  whj' 
Orran  should  make  so  painful  an  entrance,  excejit  that  he  was  a 
villain.  Well,  Orran  blackmailed  Mr.  Drayman  and  made  that 
gentleman's  life  a  burden  because  he  was  the  illegitimate 
son  of  Mr.  Drayman's  dead  brother.  Orran  murdered  Mr. 
DrajTuan,  and  John  Watson  was  of  course  arrested.  Mina, 
daughter  to  Drayman  and  in  love  with  Watson,  though  she  finds 
out  the  truth,  cannot  tell  it  because  she  has  promised  Orran's  dying 
mother  to  befriend  him. 

"  '  I  must  let  ray  lover  die,'  .she  thought,  '  without  an  effort  to  save 
him,  because  my  uncle's  sin  has  cursed  the  murderer's  life  beyond 
amend.'  " 

It  is  a  hard  saying,  but  tj^ical  of  the  author's  style. 

Mina  is  a  girl  who  "  trips"  and  "  coos."  Eose  is  a  girl  who  only 
trips.  She  takes  up  with  Orran,  but  does  not  appear  to  suspect 
him  of  being  a  jiarticularly  bad  lot,  though  she  reflects  upon 

"  tlic  crushing  horrors  of  a  night  when  Orrau  returned  home  looking 
like  a  demon,  and  made  her  burn  his  bloody  clothing  piecemeal  on  the 
fire  while  he  sat  near  her  on  the  bod,  counting  out  a  pile  of  gold,  and 
watching  her  from  one  comer  of  his  eyes  with  a  sinister  look  that  made 
her  blood  run  cold." 

However,  the  book  ends  at  last,  happily  for  tho  hero  and  the 
heroine,  most  happily  for  the  reviewer. 


A  Welsh  Smger.     By  Allen  Eaine. 
(Hutchinson  &  Co.) 

This  story  of  leuan  and  Mifanwy,  shepherd  boy  and  shepherd  girl, 
who  used  to  watch  each  other  from  the  slopes  of  Moel  Mynach  and 
Mod  lliraothog  during  the  day,  and  at  night  sleep  under  the  roof  of 
lanto  and  Sluin,  who  had  brouglit  tliom  up  in  the  simplest 
tpn<lorncss,  has  a  certain  refreshing  sim2)licity  and  charm.  The 
probabilities  arc  outraged  too  often  ;  but  that  is  matter  of  small 
consei|Uonce  in  such  a  book.  I  am  not  so  much  interested  in  the 
fact  that  leuan  became  a  successfid  sculptor  and  Mifanwy  a  great 
singer  in  tho  course  of  an  incredibly  short  time,  as  in  the  skilful 
portrayal  of  the  simple  and  passionate  girl  whose  heart  always 
reached  back  with  longing  to  "the  thatched  cottage,  the  scent  of 
the  peat  fire,  the  patch  of  silver  mo(mlight  on  the  tioor." 


Those  parts  of  the  story  dealing  with  London  are  stilted  and  tame 
compared  with  the  rest  of  the  book,  and  might  well  have  been  com- 
pressed. Tom  Pomfrey,  the  circus  man  who  sacrifices  his  life  for 
Mifanwy,  is  drawn  with  some  conviction,  but  with  too  heroic  a  pen ; 
one  is  a  little  tired  of  these  self-sacrificing  gentlemen,  always  at 
hand  in  an  emergency,  of  impeccable  virtue  and  colossal  will.  If 
AUen  Eaine  will  take  a  little  more  care  with  his  (or  her)  plots,  avoid 
diSuseness  and  cidtivate  a  firmer  stjde,  I  think  he  should  write  a 
good  novel.  He  has  many  qualifications  for  his  task — a  sense  of 
colour,  some  insight,  and  an  unafiected  sympathy.  With  these, 
and  what  patient  work  may  add  to  them,  something  much  better 
than  A  Welsh   Singer  shoTild  be  produced. 


Stajjleton's  Luch.     By  Margery  Hollis. 
(Bentley  &  Son.) 

Stapleton's  luck  looked  very  bad  indeed  when  he  had  been  robbed 
of  all  his  own  and  some  of  his  employer's  money,  and  when  that 
gentleman  "briefly  informed  him  that  he  woidd  dispense  with  his 
further  services."  Certainly  a  man  who  goes  to  a  theatre  with  a 
large  roll  of  notes  in  his  pocket,  and  afterwards  to  the  rooms  of  a 
person  whom  he  neither  likes  nor  trusts,  is  something  of  a  fool. 
It  is  true  that  he  had  got  into  a  street-row  on  account  of  a  drunken 
companion,  and  had  received  a  smashing  blow  on  the  head  from  a 
rough ;  but  that  was  no  reason  why  he  should  go  to  the  other  man's 
rooms  instead  of  his  own.  However,  he  went,  and  so  did  the  notes, 
for  Searle  obliged  him  with  a  glass  of  drugged  brand3^ 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  concerned  with  the  bringing  home  of  the 
robbery  to  the  right  man.  Most  of  the  action  passes  in  an  English 
country  town,  and  in  the  house  of  a  Methodist  linen-draper,  into 
whose  emijloyment  Stapleton  enters  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
thief  in  sight.  It  is,  I  think,  in  the  delineation  of  Mr.  Francis 
Marsh  and  his  brother's  family  that  the  best  work  in  tho  book 
occurs.  One  feels  the  deplorable,  hide-bound,  self-satisfied 
atmosphere  in  wliich  such  people  Uve,  an  atmosphere  of  teas  and 
ministers,  of  eternal  punishment  and  the  main  chance.  Eosalind 
Fowler,  a  poor  relation  of  these  Marsh's,  who  keeps  the  house- 
keeping books,  and  with  whom  Stapleton  falls  in  love,  is  not  of 
their  class. 

"  '  I  hoije  you  did  not  forget  to  set  a  watch  on  your  tongue,'  said  Mrs. 
Marsh  solemnly.  '  You  will  have  to  give  an  account  of  every  idle  word 
some  day,  you  know.  Charlotte  is  too  fond  of  talking,'  continued  Mrs. 
Marsh,  when  Charlotte  had  gone.  '  I  wish  you  would  discoiu-age  her 
when  she  attempts  to  waste  your  time  and  hers  in  profitless  chatter. 
You  should  try  to  lead  her  to  think  of  higher  things ;  you  are  older  than 
she  is,  Eosa.  .  .  .' 

Eosalind  made  no  reply.  She  could  not  undertake  to  promote 
Charlotte's  spiritual  welfare,  for  she  felt  quite  unequal  to  the  task. 

'  I  trust  iu  future  >'ou  will  remember  this.  You  must  not  be  ashamed 
of  speaking  for  your  Saviour.  Who  knows  what  good  a  word  spoken  at 
the  right  time  may  do  ?  And  now,'  she  went  on,  descending  to  mundane 
interests,  '  get  me  your  account-book.  I  hope  it  is  neater  than  it  was 
last  time  !  '  " 

There  was  a  minister  under  whom  the  Marsh  family  were  fond  of 
"  sitting  "  : 

"Mr.  Evans  was  great  in  prayer.  It  was  stated  that  once,  when  he 
was  couducting  a  service  in  a  colliery  village  in  the  north,  an  excited 
pitman  sprang  to  his  feet  iu  the  course  of  the  prayer,  exclaiming :  '  Thou 
canna  get  ower  that,  Lord  !  '  " 

The  book  is  too  long,  and  the  dialogue  painfidly  wordy,  but  the 
plot  is  developed  with  some  ingenuitj'.  Stapleton's  luck  is  as 
good  at  the  end  as  it  was  bad  at  tho  beginning  of  the  story,  for 
the  money  is  restored,  his  old  employer  takes  him  into  partnership, 
and  he  marries  Eosalind.  All  of  which  is  perfectly  satisfactory  to 
everj'one  concerned,  except  the  villain. 


An  American  Emperor  :  TIw  Story  of  the  Fourth  Empire  of  France' 

By  Louis  Tracy.     (C.  Arthur  Pearson,  Limited.)  H 

Current  fiction  may  crudely  be  divided  into  two  classes,  of  which    ■ 
the  worthier  has  some  claim  to  be  ranked  as  literature,  whilst  the 
other   has    none.     An  American  Emperor  falls   within   the   second 
rank.     It  is  written  in  choice  Journalese,  and  flounders  heroically  in 
the  realms   of  the  impossible,  thus  becoming  a  sort  of  relation  to 
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a  fairy  tale.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  quite  as  well  worth  reading  as 
stories  more  ambitious,  and  it  is  perfectly  wholesome.  It  has  "  go  " 
and  energy,  and  will,  doubtlessly,  interest  an  important  fraction  of 
the  3'oung'  mob  of  indiscriminate  readers  with  tastes  polished  up  to 
the  Sixth  Standard  of  the  Board  School,  although  the  majority  of 
these  will  be  disappointed  that  "  an  American  Emperor"  was  not 
Emperor  of  America,  but  only  a  prolejitic  though  successful  rival  of 
the  late  General  Boidanger.  Jerome  K.  Vansittart  was  a  hundred- 
fold millionaire.  He  owned,  as  unconsidered  trifles,  two  trans- 
continental railroads  and  three  magnificent  Unes  of  Atlantic 
steamers.  Here  the  likeness  to  the  millionaire  of  daily  life  ceases 
and  the  demigod  begins.  The  blend  is  modified,  however,  by  a 
magnificent  infusion  of  Guy  Livingstone  and  a  dash  of  Monte 
Cristo.  The  story  is  of  the  "  moitsfr^  horrend'  inform'  ingens  "  sort, 
as  Browning  woidd  have  said,  and  has  graphic  force.  When  the 
hero  comes  on  the  scene  his  age  is  twenty-sis,  and  he  has  the 
advantage  of  a  Winchester  (England)  education,  to  which  he  has 
added  an  athletic  record  at  Yale.  In  consequence  of  these 
privileges,  we  find  him  ready  to  fight  "Arizona  Jim,"  the  chief 
jocidar  character,  in  the  Central  Park,  New  York,  for  the  mere  fun 
of  the  thing,  but  to  the  reader's  lasting  regret  this  Homeric  conflict 
never  comes  off.  Among  his  many  other  splendid  possessions,  Mr. 
Vansittart  also  owns  a  friend  who  takes  life  in  an  airy  and 
dashing  manner — the  "  classmate  "  at  Winchester  "  who  used  to  go 
shares  with  him  in  sixpennyworth  of  ginger-bread  and  oranges." 
Eton's  ancient  rival  will  recognise  her  manners  and  customs  in  this 
realistic  touch. 

Mr.  Vansittart  not  having  yet  fallen  in  love,  does  so  in  the  first 
chapter  with  Mademoiselle  Montpensier,  "the  lineal  descendant  of 
two  lines  of  the  Kings  of  France."  Since  "by  the  Salic  law  a 
woman  may  not  ascend  the  throne  of  France,  and  by  the  same  law 
she  who  inherits  that  domain  cannot  marry  other  than  its  rider," 
the  yoimg  American  decides  that  he  must  become  Emperor  of  the 
French  in  order  to  gain  the  object  of  his  affections.  He,  therefore, 
invades  Paris,  armed  with  his  cheqvie-book  and  millions  to  the 
«Wi  Power.  Thanks  to  the  example  set  by  the  late  Mr.  Barnum  and 
the  deceased  General  Boidanger,  he  soon  becomes  the  idol  of  society 
and  the  popidace,  takes  out  his  papers  as  a  French  citizen,  and 
dazzles  the  world  by  a  magnificent  scheme  to  let  the  sea  into  the 
Sahara.  The  desert  affords  the  millionaire  an  opportunitj'  of 
leading  the  French  army,  which  he  has  on  loan  from  the  Eepublic, 
to  brilliant  victory  over  the  Ai-abs.  By  triumphs  such  as  these,  and 
an  unproved  cousinship  with  a  Buonaparte,  he  finally  induces  his 
troops  to  shout  "  Vive  V Empereur ! "  at  convenient  moments. 
Having  thus  acquired  the  imperial  throne  of  France,  he  decides, 
however,  that  he  does  not  want  it,  because  Mademoiselle  Montpensier 
desires  to  marry  Prince  Henri  of  Navarre,  and  he  wishes  to  make 
Miss  Harland,  the  sister  of  his  Winchester  "  class-mate,"  Mrs. 
Jerome  K.  Vansittart.  He,  therefore,  abdicates,  and  nominates 
Prince  Henri  of  Navarre  as  King  of  France  in  his  stead.  The 
curtain  descends  on  this  magnificent  act  of  renunciation,  and  a 
Sahara  on  the  point  of  doubling  the  wheat  supplj'  of  the  world. 

There  is  enough  in  the  story  to  make  the  schoolboy  gasp  with 
wonder,  but  the  more  fastidious  who  undertake  it  ma}'  find  so  much 
bustle  and  excitement  a  little  indigestible.  For  those  who  have 
quite  healthy  stomachs,  and  a  contempt  for  style,  the  book  may  be 
recommended.  It  is  illustrated  in  harmony  with  the  style,  and 
also  has  a  dedication.  In  a  briefly  dignified  preface  I  learn  that, 
"  personally,  the  author  hkes  Vansittart,"  and  that  if  the  public 
buy  the  book  in  sufficient  quantities  we  may  exjiect  to  meet  our 
hero  again  "  at  the  earliest  possible  date."  I  hope,  therefore,  to 
renew  an  interesting  acquaintance. 


MISS    BEADDON    AT    WOEK, 

From  an  interesting  account  of  "Miss  Braddon  at  Home"  in  the 
current  Windsor  Magazitie,  we  take  the  following  : 

"And  now  for  the  writing  of  the  fifty-six  books.  If  the 
calculation  of  Miss  Braddon's  literary  works  were  to  begin  with 
their  beginning  they  woidd  be  nmubered  probably  by  man}' 
hundreds,  for  she  began  to  write  stories  as  soon  as  she  could  hold 
a  pen.  She  was  the  youngest  of  her  family,  the  youngest  by 
several  years.  Her  brother,  who  was  nearest  to  her  in  age,  went 
out  to  India  as  a  lad,  and  after  his  departure  her  life  was  rather 


lonely.  Her  home  throughout  her  childhood  and  early  girlhood 
was  by  the  Thames,  first  at  Chiswick  and  then  at  Barnes,  and  this 
early  association  created  in  her  a  love  of  the  river  which  has  only 
grown  stronger  through  years.  One  can  easily  imagine  that  Father 
Thames  was  a  veritable  friend  and  companion  to  the  solitary  and 
imaginative  cluld.  But  she  had  other  companionship  too.  From 
the  time  when  she  coidd  read  at  all  Miss  Braddon  was  a  voracious 
reader.  From  her  books  came  her  great  amusement  and  pleasure. 
Her  authors  were  far  beyond  her  years.  For  her,  Dickens,  Scott, 
Shakespeare,  Goldsmith  took  the  place  of  the  ordinary  children's 
story-tellers.  The  very  first  novels  which  she  read  were  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  and  Kenilworth,  and  these  first  readings  she  had  never 
forgotten.  She  had  a  passion  for  the  stage  and  for  all  things 
dramatic,  and  she  wrote  innumerable  plays  as  well  as  stories.  In 
that  white-paneUed  room,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  is  a 
very  fine  Chippendale  cabinet.  If  tliis  cabinet  is  opened  two 
shelves  are  revealed  filled  with  portly  and  imposing  volumes. 
These  are  the  MSS.  of  some  few  of  Miss  Braddon's  novels, 
and  they  are  very  interesting  to  see.  In  the  first  place.  Miss 
Braddon  has  two  distinct  handwritings,  one  for  her  correspondence 
and  the  ordinary  business  of  life,  and  the  other  for  her  novels. 
This  latter  is  a  backwards  hand,  smaller,  neater,  and  clearer  than 
the  other.  The  neatness  of  her  MS.  is  an  important  point  in 
Miss  Braddon's  eyes,  and  it  makes  her  unhapj)y  to  produce  an 
unsightly  page.  She  makes  very  few  corrections,  sometimes, 
indeed,  scarcely  one  in  a  page.  With  all  this,  the  speed  at  which 
she  writes  is  considerable.  When  things  go  well  with  her  she 
produces  on  an  average  three  closelj'-written  pages  of  MS.,  that 
is,  say,  about  fifteen  hundred  words,  in  an  hour. 

She  works,  nowadays,  in  the  mornings  from  eleven  to  one  o'clock, 
and  then  she  goes  for  a  constitutional  before  lunch.  But  in  bygone 
da5's  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  with  her  to  work  all  day  long,  not 
even  lea\'ing  her  '  den  '  for  luncheon.  When  she  first  applied 
herself  seriously  to  novel-writing  it  was  her  habit  to  write  straight 
'  off  the  reel,'  so  to  speak,  sometimes  without  knowing  what  was 
to  be  the  end  of  her  story.  But  gradually  her  method  changed. 
She  took  to  making  '  skeletons ' — a  rough  outline  of  plot  and 
characters — and  to-daj'  she  makes  extensive  sketches  before  she 
actually  begins  to  write.  Of  unridy  plots  and  unruly  characters — 
plots  that  promised  splendidly  and  then  broke  down  unexpectedly 
in  the  middle,  characters  that  ungratefully  refused  to  develop 
according  to  the  requirements  of  their  creator — she  has  had  a 
varied  experience.  Sometimes  a  plot  has  tiu'ned  out  so  entirely 
refractory  that  it  has  had  to  be  left  severely  alone ;  on  more 
than  one  occasion  Miss  Braddon  has  found  herself  unable  to 
finish  a  story,  has  put  it  away  for  many  months,  and  has  then  taken 
it  up  and  found  it  work  out  smoothly  and  easily.  But  she  has 
never  yet  foimd  herself  short  of  ideas  or  of  material.  The  sug- 
gestions for  her  plots  dawn  for  her  out  of  all  kinds  of  places.  The 
germ  of  her  last  book,  London  Pride,  was  found  bj'  her  forty 
years  ago  in  an  accoimt  in  the  State  Trials  of  the  trial  of  Lord 
Grey  of  Wark.  Her  characters  are  for  the  most  part  sj)un  out  of 
her  own  brain — though  here  and  there  observation  of  a  friend  or 
acquaintance  supplies  her  with  a  first  vague  outUne.  But  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  because  the  most  unusual  feature  in  her  method 
lies  in  her  occasional  adoption  of  a  j)iece  of  advice  given  her  many 
years  ago  by  the  first  Lord  Lj'tton,  whose  severe  but  kindly  criticism 
of  her  earlier  novels  was  most  helpful. 

He  advised  her  to  attack  her  third  volume  after  finishing  the 
first,  and  to  bring  to  bear  all  possible  thought  and  work  upon  the 
denouement,  afterwards  filling  in  the  middle  and  less  dramatic  part 
of  her  story,  and  thus  avoiding  the  hurried  manner  and  air  of 
fatigue  so  often  found  in  the  tjro's  concluding  chapters. 

This  course  Miss  Braddon  has  pursued,  not  invariably,  but  more 
than  once  or  twice.  London  Pride,  already  cj^uoted,  is  a  case  in 
point. 

Miss  Braddon  is  no  great  novel  reader,  as  has  been  said,  but  she 
is  well  in  touch  with  all  the  literary  developments  of  the  day,  and 
she  has  very  definite  and  well-founded  opinions  on  all  points  con- 
nected therewith.  She  has  her  admirations,  and  she  has  her  detes- 
tations— as  every  shrewd  and  cultivated  woman  must  have— but 
these  of  coiu-se  are  for  private  circidation  only." 
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EPPS'S    COCOAINE. 

COCOA  NIB     EXTRACT. 

(TEA-LIKE.) 
The  choiceBt  roasted  nibs  (broken-up  beans)  of  the  oatural  Cocoa  on 
being  subjected  to  powerful  hydraulic  pressure  give  forth  their  excess 
of  oil,  leaving  for  use  a  finely  flavoured  powder—*'  Cocoaine,"  a  product 
which,  when  prepared  with  boiling  water,  has  the  consiitence  of  tea, 
of  which  it  is  now,  with  many,  beneficially  taking  the  place.  Its 
active  principle  V)eing  a  gentle  nerve  stimulant,  supplies  the  needed 
energy  without  unduly  exciting  the  system.  Sold  only  in  labelled 
Tins- 
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Pretty  Michah     By  Maurus  Jokai.     Translated  from  the  Hungarian 
by  E.  Nisbet  Bain.     (Jarrold  &  Sons.) 

One  by  one,  very  gradually,  we  are  becoming  possessed  of  Jokai's 
novels.  Timar's  Two  Worlds,  'Midst  the  Wild  Carpathians,  Black 
Biamonds,  Eyes  Bihe  the  Sea,  The  Green  Bool,-,  Br.  Buinam/s  Wife,  In 
Love  with  a  Czarina — all  these,  and  possibly  more,  have  now  an 
English  dress,  and  Mr.  E.  Nisbet  Bain  has  earned  our  gratitude  by 
adding  to  them  Pretty  Michal  [A  szep  Mihhdl).  For  one  cannot  have 
too  much  of  this  vigorous,  picturesque,  large-liearted  writer,  so 
sane  and  virile  is  he,  so  bent  upon  getting  the  maximum  of  interest 
out  of  every  tale  he  tells.  That,  after  all,  is  his  chief  virtue :  his 
power  of  extracting  the  vital  essences  of  a  romance.  Many  modern 
novelists  are  so  prone  to  give  the  story  the  go-by  and  fasten  rather 
on  character.     Jokai  drives  both  along  together. 

The  period  of  Pretty  Michal  is  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  the  scene  is  laid  principally  at  Kassa,  the  city  for 
which,  as  it  happens,  Jokai  sits  as  a  member  of  the  Hungarian 
Diet.  Broadly,  the  story  may  be  considered  true :  the  novelist,  at 
any  rate,  found  the  skeleton  of  it  among  the  city's  archives.  The 
pivot  of  the  book  is  the  old  Hungarian  marriage  laws,  which  were 
so  strict  as  often  to  come  into  the  most  poignant  conflict  with  nature. 
Such  is  the  case  in  the  present  work.  Pretty  Michal,  a  girl  who 
has  been  brovight  up  by  her  father,  remote  from  women,  on  a  system 
not  altogether  unlike  that  of  Sir  Austen  Feverel,  loves  Valentin 
Kalondai,  but  is  made  to  marry  Henry  Catsrider.  Both  are  students. 
Henry  Catsrider  is  a  young  Lutheran  clergyman  who  has  given  him- 
self out  to  be  the  son  of  a  Roman  Catholic.  Actually,  he  is  the  son  of 
the  Vihodar  or  headsman  of  Zeb,  from  whose  dark  stronghold  he 
ran  away  years  before.  His  first  action  on  being  married  is  to 
seek  his  father  and  ask  forgiveness,  in  order  to  legalise  the  imion. 
After  a  journey  beset  with  peril  from  robbers  Henry  and  Michal 
reach  the  headsman's  house.  Michal  is  put  to  bed,  and  a  terrible 
scene  takes  place  between  father  and  son,  recalling  a  somewhat 
similar  situation  in  Weir  of  Hermiston,  but  going  far  beyond  it  in 
grimness.  The  father  is  enraged  at  his  son's  desertion  and  con- 
demnation of  him ;  and,  accusing  him  of  obtaining  his  wife  bj' 
illicit  means,  sentences  Henry  to  instant  death.  This  is  part  of  the 
old  man's  speech  : 

"  '  Then  you  think  it  belongs  to  the  eternal  fitness  of  things  that  your 
father  should  be  a  headsman,  while  you  are  a  curer  of  souls  ;  that  when 
you  are  dispensing  the  Lord's  Supper  all  the  people  should  look  with 
fear  and  loathing  at  your  hand  to  see  whether  you  have  not  inherited 
some  blood  mark  from  your  father ;  that  the  children  in  your  parish 
should  come  into  the  world  with  red  blotches  instead  of  moles  ;  that  the 
rabble,  when  we  sit  side  by  side  in  the  felon's  car,  should  cry  out,  "  There 
goes  the  headsman  and  his  sou  the  parson  ;  the  old  'im  flays  the  sinners, 
and  the  youngster  patches  'em  up  again  !  "  Perhaps,  however,  you  think 
nothing  of  the  sort.  Perhaps  you  will  prefer  to  go  on  denying  your 
father.  Perhaps  you  will  prefer  to  live  a  lie  six  days  in  the  week,  and 
then  ascend  the  pulpit  to  preach  eternal  truth  on  the  seventh  day.  But 
then  would  not  the  words  "  Oiu  Father"  stick  in  your  throat  ?  Would 
you  not  hear  the  devil  whispering  in  your  ear  every  time  you  repeat  the 
fifth  commandment  ?  But  enough  of  this.  Keep  steady  !  Stretch  out 
your  head,  and  let  us  make  an  end  of  it ! '  " 

One  cannot  but  recall  Weir  of  Hermiston  upholding  capital 
punishment.  Only  in  subject  is  there,  however,  any  similarity. 
Stevenson's  aim  was  to  give  us  life  :  Jokai  is  a  born  exaggerator. 
As  it  turns  out,  llenrj'  is  pardoned  on  condition  that  he  becomes 
his  father's  assistant  on  the  scaffold.  He  does  so,  and  is  lost  to  all 
self-respect.  Michal,  horrified  at  the  change  and  at  her  husband's 
employment,  escapes  with  Valentine.  They  retire  to  Kassa :  and 
there  Valentine,  with  the  aid  of  his  wife's  unusual  knowledge  and 


wit,  in  time  becomes  the  first  citizen.  A  year  later  he  is  called 
upon  to  sign  the  death-warrant  of  a  malefactor,  which  will  bring 
Henry  Catsrider,  now  the  Vihodar  of  Zeb,  on  a  professional  visit  to 
the  citj'.  Henry  comes;  Valentine  is  denounced  to  him  on  the 
scaffold  as  the  unlawful  husband  of  Michal ;  Valentine  admits  the 
accusation,  and  he  and  his  wife  are  condemned  to  death.  Michal 
dies  by  the  axe. 

"  "When  they  had  got  to  the  top  of  the  scaffold,  which  was  hung  with 
black  cloth,  Valentine  kissed  the  hands  and  the  cheeks  of  his  Michal. 

'  Do  you  forgive  me  ?  ' 

'  I  have  nothing  to  forgive.' 

'  For  your  horrible  death  ?  ' 

'  It  unites  me  eternally  with  you.' 

'  Do  you  expect  that  we  shall  meet  again  ?  ' 

'  I'll  wait  at  the  gates  of  heaven  till  you  come.' 

'  And  if  for  my  sins'  sake  I  go  to  hell  ?  ' 

'  I'll  pray  to  God  tiU  He  releases  you.' 

'  "Would  you  like  to  pray  again,  now  ?  ' 

'  No,  my  heart  is  at  peace.' 

'  Amen.' 

Then  she  sat  down  on  the  little  stool,  and  bound  up  her  hair  with  the 
white  fillet. 

An  iron  coffin  was  there  to  hold  them  both." 

There  is  no  need  to  tell  more  :  enough  has  been  said  to  show 
that  here  are  the  elements  of  tragedy  in  the  highest.  It  is  too 
much  to  hold  that  Jokai  brings  to  this  tragedy  the  treatment  it 
merits.  Great  passion  is  beyond  him ;  he  is  no  Shakespeare  ;  but 
he  has  a  fine  romantic  feeling,  and  the  story  goes  briskly  along  to 
its  close.  Michal  psychologicaUj'  may  not  satisfy,  nor  is  Valentino, 
the  man,  exactly  the  chUd  (as  "\Vordsworth's  line  would  have  him) 
of  Valentine,  the  youth ;  but  their  adventures  are  spirited  and 
irresistible.  The  following  passage  is  from  the  description  of  the 
three  robber  chiefs  who  terrorised  travellers  passing  through  the 
mountains — it  has  the  right  ring : 

"  The  third  chieftain  was  .Janko.  His  body  was  small  and  thin;  no 
one  would  have  taken  him  for  a  man  of  monstrous  strength.  Yet  he 
could  leap  from  a  sitting  posture  on  to  the  shoulders  of  the  tallest  man, 
and  had  even  been  known  to  mount  a  galloping  horse  on  a  waggon 
going  at  full  speed  at  a  single  bound.  In  wrestling  he  could  have  given 
odds  to  Samson  himself. 

Him,  too,  Simplex  recognised  by  the  hellebore  he  was  munching 
For  Janko,  hke  the  son  of  Cambyses,  had  made  a  practice  of  chewing 
hellebore  from  his  youth  upwards,  thus  securing  himself  against  the 
chance  of  being  poisoned ;  though  his  own  mouth  thereby  became  so 
poisonous  that  all  the  women  whom  he  kissed  f -tinted  instantly,  and  all 
the  men  whom  he  bit  died.  Even  now  the  leaves  of  a  large  bunch  of 
hellebore  were  sticking  out  of  his  mouth  all  the  time  he  talked." 

Mr.  Nisbet  Bain's  translation  has  been  made  with  spirit.  "We 
notice  a  few  misplaced  "  onlys"  and  some  tj-pographical  errors,  but 
it  is  an  able  piece  of  work.  The  volume  has  for  frontispiece  an  ex- 
cellent portrait  of  Maurus  Jokai,  from  a  photograph  taken  last 
year. 


Liza  of  Lamleth.      By  "William  Somerset  Maugham. 
(T.  Fisher  "Unwin.) 

The  successes  of  one  season  may  be  known  by  the  imitations  of 
the  next,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Morrison  may  afford  to  smile  at  the 
sincere  flatteries  of  Liza  of  Lamleth.  The  mimicry,  indeed,  is 
deliberate  and  unashamed.  The  brutal  fight  betwen  two  women, 
the  talk  of  plumes  aroimd  a  death-bed,  are  faithfully  reprodiiced. 
Unfortunately  the  qualities  which  touch  Mr.  Monison's  work  with 
something  akin  to  genius  are  precisely  the  qualities  which  are  here 
omitted;  the   directness,  the   restraint,    the   dominance   of  artistic 
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purpose.     What  should  have  been  a  tragedy  becomes  a  sordid  story 

of  vulgar  seduction.     The  realism,  pursued  for  its  own  sake,  sinks 

into    incurable    nastiness.      I   have    seldom   read   anything   more    in  marriage. 

unpleasant  than  a  chapter  in  which  Mr.  Maughani  borrows  the  old 

pastoral  convention  in  order  to  give  piquancy  to  his  description  of  a 

Chingford  bank  hoHday.    Let  me  detach  a  jewel  from  this  carcanet : 

"  '  You  'ave  fust  pop,'  amorously  remarked  the  lovely  PhyUis.  aud  he 
took  a  long  drink  and  handed  the  pot  to  her. 

She,  with  maiden  modesty,  turned  it  so  as  t  j  have  a  different  part  to 
drink  from  ;  but  he  remarked  as  he  saw  her  : 

'  You  are  bloomin' particular.' 

Then,  unwilling  to  grieve  him,  she  turned  it  back  again  aud  applied 
her  ruby  lips  to  the  place  where  his  had  been. 

'  Now  we  shan't  be  long  ! '  she  remarked,  as  she  handed  him  back  the 
pot.  .  _ 

The  faithful  swain  took  out  of  his  pocket  a  short  clay  pipe,  blew 
through  it,  filled  it,  and  began  to  smoke,  while  Phyllis  sighed  at  the 
thought  of  the  cool  liquid  ghdiug  down  her  throat,  and  with  the  pleasing 
recollection  gently  stroked  her  stomach.  Then  Corydon  spat,  aud 
immediately  his  love  said — 

'  I  can  spit  further  than  thet.' 

'  I  bat  yer  yer  can't.' 

She  tried,  aud  did.  He  collected  huuself  and  spat  again,  further  than 
before.  She  followed  him,  aud  in  this  idyllic  contest  they  remained  till 
the  tootling  hoioi  warned  them  to  take  their  jjlaces." 

It  is  a  great  pity,  for  Mr.  Maugham  is  by  no  means  without  talent. 
He  knows  his  slums,  not  probably  as  they  are,  but  as  they  seem  to 
the  casual  observer,  and  he  can  describe  vigorously  and  effectively. 
Moreover,  his  principal  subject,  the  factory  girl  in  the  clutches  of 
a  "  magerful  man,"  is  quite  capable  of  serious  and  artistic  treat- 
ment. But  I  am  afraid  that  Mr.  Maugham  is  less  preoccupied 
with  serious  art  than  with  the  desire  to  out-Herod  Herod  in  realistic 
audacity.  And  therefore  I  quit  him  with  no  heightened  sense  of 
the  tragic  pity  and  awe  that  belong  to  the  faithful  record  of  human 
life  in  the  meanest  dwelling,  but  with  a  grimy  feeling,  as  if  I  had 
had  a  mud-bath  in  all  the  filth  of  a  London  street. 


this  out  until  quite   the  end  of  the  story.      There  is,   moreover, 
ample  provision  of  badinage,  love  making,  and  marrying  and  giving 


Good  Mrs.  Hypocrite  :  a  Study  in  Self-Righteoiimess.     By  Eita. 
(Hutchinson.) 

Eita's  latest  contribution  to  the  circulating  library  falls,  it  wiU 
hardly  be  denied  liy  her  admirers,  considerably  below  her  reputa- 
tion. Frankly,  one  closes  the  volume  with  the  impression  of  having 
received  a  spiteful  schoolgirl's  confidences  with  regard  to  the 
character  of  an  uncongenial  maiden  aunt.  The  unfortunate  ladj', 
whose  name  was  Catherine  Macpherson,  is  thus  maliciously 
described  : 

"  With  regard  to  herself,  her  personal  appearance  left  much  to  be 
desired,  ,  .  .  Even  her  own  favourable  opinion  led  hor  to  distrust  that 
dull-coloured  hair,  those  sharp,  hard  features,  that  large,  ill-tempered 
mouth,  aud  the  incipient  moustache  which  had  given  her  many  an 
hour's  uneasiness.  Added  to  tbis  was  a  figure  totally  devoid  of  any 
roundness  or  ft-miuiuity ;  tall,  thin,  angular,  and  gaining  nothing  from 
an  inherent  want  of  taste  in  dress." 

Through  the  phases  of  iiseful  companion,  deaconess,  scripture- 
reading,  grotesque  matrimonial  aspiration,  pilfering,  and  tippling 
Catherine  is  remorselessly  dragged  to  the  catastrophe  of  an  over- 
turned lamp — redolent  of  gruesome  suggestions  as  to_  the  future, 
into  which  we  must  not  presume  to  pry.  Some  relief  is  furnished 
by  Catherine's  encounters  with  the  masterful  domestic  Tibbie 
Minch,  who,  despite  her  not  always  convincing  Scottish  accent, 
succeeds  "  whiles  "  in  evoking  a  smile. 


MAUEUS  JOKAI  AT   HOME. 


The  Coming  of  Chloe.     By  Mrs.  Hungerford. 
(F.  V.  White  &  Co.) 

The  hosts  of  readers  who  have  been  faithful  to  Mrs.  Hungerford 
since  the  days  of  Mollie  Bawn  will  have  no  reason  for  disappoint- 
ment with  this  her  last  contribution  to  fiction,  I  must  admit  that  I 
have  never  been  among  the  devoted  band.  There  is  something  too 
eternally  feminine  in  the  atmosjihere  of  her  books.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  have  this  advantage,  tliat  one  always 
knows  what  to  expect  in  tlieiu.  In  this  case  the  scene  is 
laid  in  an  out-of-the-way  part  of  Ireland,  whore  Mrs,  Fitz- 
gerald, a  widow,  has  taken  up  her  quarters.  She  has  two  very 
nice;  dauglitors,  and  a  verj'  small  income  ;  so  she  decides  on  taking 
in  a  "  jiaying  guest "  on  the  recommendation  of  a  relative.  The 
guest  is  C'liloo  Jones,  and  she  is  a  mystery.  Major  O'llara,  a 
neigliliour  and  old  friend,  is  against  tlie  scheme,  and  so  are  Tom 
and  liaurenco — "young  men." 

"  '  Why  not  wire  to  her  that  you  can't  have  her  't '  Lameuce  is  still 
r.xpoBtulating  in  a  clear  and  rather  angj-y  tone.  '  I  can  tell  you  that  if 
you  let  it  go  further  you  will  repent  lh(>  day  you  ever  let  this  adventuress 
into  your  house.' 

Cissy  lifts  her  voice, 

'  That  is  too  strong  a  term  I  '  cries  she  indignantly,  '  when  we  do  not 
know  her — have  not  even  .s<c»  her  ! ' 

'  For  all  that,  adventuicss  is  the  word,  A  girl  who  comes  here  refusing 
til  have  questions  asked  about  her — how  can  she  be  regarded  but  as  an 
adventuress  ':     Of  course  there  may  be  arguments,  but ' 

Ilia  arguments,  at  all  events,  come  at  this  moment  to  an  imtimely  cud, 
Siinu'thint,'  in  the  .stricken  air  and  attitudes  of  those  around  him,  the 
kunwledgc,  more  than  anything  else,  that  tluy  are  not  listening  to  him, 
brings  him  to  a  dead  stop,  and  a  glance  in  the  directi<m  that  all  theirs 
have  taken, 

\\i\  looks  towards  the  western  gate  that  leads  into  the  garden — a 
garden  filled  with  roses— aud  looks  to  his  undoing, 

Chloe  has  come  I  " 

Of  rour.sp,   Chloe  Jones  is  not  Chloo  Jonos  at  all,  but   somebody 
much   more  important   and  interesting.     However,    nobody   finds 


The  novelist  struck  me  (says  John  Foster  Frazer  in  The  Young 
Man)  as  a  man  utterly  tired  out.  Perhaps  the  two  hundred  volumes 
he  has  written  within  the  last  fifty  years  may  account  for  the  sad 
weariness  of  countenance.  Yet  the  weariness  was  only  apparent, 
for  he  showed  me  a  great  bundle  of  proofs  he  was  correcting  at  the 
very  moment  of  my  arrival,  and  handed  me  lialf-a-dozen  sheets  of 
closely  written  MS.,  the  result  of  that  morning's  work.  At  the 
age  of  seventy-two  he  has  reached  a  time  of  life  when  personal 
adornment  is  of  secondary  importance,  and,  to  teU  the  truth,  his 
attire  was  rather  slovenly.  He  is  a  tall,  slim,  and  slightly  bent 
man,  aud  from  his  throat  to  his  feet  he  was  wearing  a  long  loose- 
fitting  dressing-gown,  once  black,  but  now  discoloured  by  age,  and 
with  the  accumulated  dust  of  at  least  twenty  years  in  the  creases. 
The  sleeves,  hanging  almost  to  the  finger  tips,  were  ragged-edged, 
so  that  wlion  lie  desired  to  write  he  hitched  them  up.  On  his  head 
was  a  round  cap,  edged  with  a  piece  of  blue  tape.  The  room  in 
which  he  worked  was  about  the  most  dismal  and  uninspiring  place  I 
have  ever  been  in.  It  must  bo  a  rule  with  the  servants  never  to 
touch  anything.  Consequently,  there  was  nothing  but  litter  and 
dust.  It  was  a  very  small  room,  perhaps  fifteen  feet  square,  the 
walls  black,  the  coiling  stained,  one  window  shuttered,  and  the 
other  shaded  with  a  heavy  screen,  Jokai  invited  mo  to  rest  on  a 
shaky  couch  in  one  corner,  while  he  himseK  sat  on  a  deal  chair  at  a 
little  table,  that  was  ink-stained,  scattered  with  torn  leaves,  disused 
pen-nibs,  musty  papers,  proofs  in  confusion,  and  old  pages  of 
MS,  When  he  wrote  he  felt  the  nib  on  his  thumb  as  an  old 
farmer  might  do,  and  then  cautiously  dipped  tlie  pen  in  ink,  as 
though  to  write  were  unusual  with  him.  Some  fi-amed  photographs 
were  on  the  walls,  but  the  dust  had  crept  in  between  the  glass  and 
the  pictures,  so  that  they  were  faded  and  soiled.  In  one  corner 
was  a  groat  green-glazed  earthen  stove,  and  in  another  stood 
what  was  originally  intended  for  a  bookcase.  But  the  top  was 
covered  with  long- emptied  and  dusty  benedictine  and  cognac 
bottles,  a  dirty  coffee  cup  and  saucer,  a  battered  hat,  and  some 
slirivelled  apples.  One  or  two  hoary  books  were  tossed  about,  but 
the  shelves  were  mostly  filled  with  old  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
rubbish  puslied  in  anyhow.  Some  men  quarrel  with  the  conditions 
under  whicli  tliey  write,  but  Maurus  Jokai  seems  to  act  on  the 
principle  that  ihe  worst  the  conditions  the  better  the  writing. 
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PENS    AND    PENCILS. 

A  pocket  pen — namely,  a  pen  containing  nib  and  automatic  ink  supply,  is  a  convenience  ;  but 
only  if  one  can  be  quite  sure  that  it  will  not,  on  occasion,  fill  the  pocket  with  ink  through  the  feed-hole.  A 
fountain  pen  saves  the  trouble  of  dijjping,  enables  the  user  to  have  his  own  pen  always  at  hand  without  the 
necessity  of  having  recourse  to  his  desk,  and  saves  persons  who  have  to  write  away  from  home  the  disagree- 
ableness  of  using  strange  nibs.  Tiie  oljjections  to  a  pocket  fountain  pen  are  the  tendency  already  mentioned 
to  spill  the  ink,  and  the  necessity  of  shaking  the  ink  down  on  to  the  nib  before  the  pen  can  be  used. 

THE  CAW  FOUNTAIN  PEN  dis2)ense8  with  both  these  objections.  It  cannot  be  put  away  without 
being  hei'metically  closed  ;  it  can  be  carried  in  any  position,  and  subjected  to  any  amount  of  shaking,  and 
not  one  drop  of  ink  can,  b}'  any  possibility,  get  out  of  it.  The  nib — which  is  a  gold  one  of  fine  quality,  and 
can  be  selected  to  suit  any  hand — is  carried  actually  in  the  ink,  and  the  pen  is  thus  ready  for  use  the  moment 
it  touches  the  paper.     The  price  is  12s.  6d. 

l^'rom  the  foregoing  remarks  it  will  be  seen  that  the  CAW  FOUNTAIN  PEN  has  all  the  advantages 
of  a  stylographic  pen,  with  the  additional  one  of  having  a  nib  instead  of  a  style  point,  so  that  one  writes 
one's  own  hand  with  it ;  but  for  jjeople  who  still  prefer  a  stylograjjh,  the  same  Company  makes  the  CAW 
STYLOGRAPHIC  PEN.  It  is  better  than  any  other  style  of  stylographic  i^cn  ever  made,  and  is,  in  fact, 
a  perfect  ink  pencil.     The  price  is  os. 

And  now  about  Pencils.  About  half  the  lead  of  an  ordinary  lead  pencil  is  wasted  in  cutting  the  cedar, 
about  two-thirds  of  the  lead  of  an  ordinary  coloured  pencil  is  wasted  in  the  same  way,  and  by  breaking 
while  in  use.  In  either  case,  the  jioint  of  a  pencil,  whether  black  or  colom-ed,  is  troublesome  to  make,  and, 
except  in  the  hands  of  a  few  skilful  persons,  irregular  and  unsightly.  THE  BLAISDELL  SELF- 
SHARPENINGr  PENCIL  is  not  made  of  wood  at  all ;  it  is  just  like  an  ordinary  pencil,  but  the  lead  is 
covered  with  paj^cr,  and  by  an  ingenious  device  it  can  bo  resharpened  by  simply  pulling  off  a  little  of  the 
paper.  The  sharpening  is  absolutely  automatic ;  you  cannot  take  oE  too  much  or  too  little  of  the  cover ;  it 
is  always  just  right.  The  point  is  easily  made  perfectly  symmetrical,  and  beautifully  tapered.  There  is  no 
possibility  of  the  lead  being  broken  in  sharpening,  because  the  lead  has  only  to  be  lightly  touched.  The 
lead  is  round  instead  of  being  square,  as  in  many  lead  pencils,  so  that  there  are  no  awkward  corners  to  dis- 
figure the  writing. 

Nobody  who  has  to  use  a  blue  pencil,  or  any  coloured  pencil,  would  ever  be  content  with  an  ordinary 
one  after  using  a  BLAISDELL  pencil;  and  the  BLAISDELL  black  lead  pencil  is  also  better  than  any 
ordinary  black  lead  pencil  ever  made.  Samples  of  each  kind  of  pencils  will  be  sent  post  free,  on  receipt  of 
Is.,  to  any  address  in  the  United  Kingdom  by  the  BLAISDELL  PAPER  PENCIL  CO.,  46,  Holborn 
Viaduct,  Loudon,  E.C.,  British  Depot  for  the  CAW  pens. 
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BLACKIE    &    SON'S    BOOKS. 

Suitable  for  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  and  other  Examinations. 


ENGLISH. 
Shakespeare.— The  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Warwick  Edition.     Edited  by  H.  L.  WITHERS,  B.A. 
[/)i  October. 

Shakespeare.— The  Merchant  of  Venice. 

.Junior  School  Edition.  Edited  by  GEORGE  H.  ELY, 
B.A.    8d. 

Shakespeare.— Coriolanus.     'H'arwick 

Edition.    Edited  by  EDMUND  K.  CHAMBERS.    Is.  Gd. 
\_In  October. 

Shakespeare. —The  Tempest.  JuniorSchool 

jvlitmn.     Edited  by  ELIZABETH  LEE.     8d. 

Shakespeare.— The    Tempest.     Warwick 

Edition.    Edited  by  F.  S.  BOAS,  M.A.    Is.  6d. 

Shakespeare.— Hamlet.     Junior  School 

Edition.    Edited  by  L.  W.  LYDE,  M.A.    lOd. 
Shakespeare.— Hamlet.      Warwick    Edition. 
Ertited  by  E.  K.  CHAMBERS,  B.A.     la.  6d. 

Shakespeare.— Julius  Caesar.  Junior  .School 

Edition.    Edited  by  \V.  DENT.    8d. 

Shakespeare.— Julius    Caesar.      Warwick 

Edition.    Edited  by  A.  D.  INNES,  M.A.     Is. 

Milton.— Paradise  Lost.    BOOKS  I.,  II.,  and 

III.     Edited  by  F.  GORSK,  M.A.    Is.  eacli. 

Milton.— Samson    Agonistes.     Edited  by 

B.  K.  CHAMBERS,  B.A.     Is,  lid. 

From   Shakespeare   to    Dryden.     Being 

Vol.  (Lot  "A  School  History  of  English  Literature." 
By  ELIZABETH  LKB.  {In-  October. 

ENGLISH    HISTORY. 

The  Warwick   History  of  England:  a 

Simple  and  Picturesque  .\ccountoC  the  National  History 
from  Early  Times  to  1896.  With  many  Illustrations. 
.(3.  lid. 

A  History  of  the  British  Empire.     By 

the  Rev.  EDGAR  SANDERSON,  M.A.    2s.  (id. 

The  Oxford  Manuals  of  English  History. 

Edited  by  V.  W.  C.  OMAN,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls 
Collepe,  Oxford.    Is.  each. 
No.  1.  THE  MAKING  of  the  ENGLISH  NATION,  B.C.  56. 

AD.  1135.    By  C.  G.  RoBEETsoN,  B.A.,  Fellow  of 

All  Souls  Coliejre. 
No.  2.  KING  and  BARONAGE,  A.n.,  113.5-1328.    By  W.  H. 

HuTTOir,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  St.  John's 

College. 
No.  3.  THE  HUNDRED  YEARS'  WAR,  A.n.  1328-1465.    By 

0.  W.  C.  Oman,  M.A.  [7n  preparation. 

No.  4.  ENGLAND    and    the    REFORMATION,    a.d.  1185- 

1603.    By  G.  W.  Powers,  M.A.,  formerly  Scholar 

of  New  College.  [/»  October. 

No.  B.  KING    and    PARLIAMENT,    a.d.    1603-1711.      By 

G-  H.  Wakelikg,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  History  at 

Wadham  College. 
No.  0.  THE   MAKING    of    the   BRITISH    EMPIRE,    a.d. 
■  1714-1833.    By  AitTnun  Hassall,  M.A.,  Student 

and  Tutor  of  Christ  Church. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Man  on  the  Earth  :  a  Course  in  Geography, 
liy  LIONEL  W.  LYDE,  M.A. ,  Examiner  in  Geography 
l.i  llie  Oxford  lineal  Examination  Board  and  the  College 
of  I'recoptiu-s.     Fully  Illuslralod.    2s. 

Blackie's     Descriptive     Geographical 

MANUALS.     Ilv  W.  G.  BAKKR.  M.A.     tlluatrated. 
No.  L   RBALISTIOV.LKMEKTARY  GEOGRAPHY.    Is.  Bd. 
No.  2.  THE  BRITISH  ISLES.    2s. 
No.  3.  THE  BRITISH  COLONIES  and  INDIA.    2s. 
No.  1.  KUliOI'K  (except  iho  British  Isles),    as. 
No.  6.  THE     WOULD    (except     Europe    and    the    British 
Empire  I.     2«. 

The  Geography  of  the  British  Empire. 

By  W.  G.  BAKER,  M.A.     lllustratoil.     3s.  (id. 

A  Synoptical  Geography  of  the  World : 

11  C.-ncise  H.mdbook  for  Exsminations.  and  for  General 
liclerenee.    With  a  C.jnipleto  Scries  of  Maps.     Is. 

The  Geography  of  North  America:  a 

llrict  lliuirilmok    for  Students.      With   Synopses   and 
Sketch  Miips.    Od. 

Commercial  Geography:  a Comidete Manual 

of  the  Countries  of  the  World.    By  Professor  ZEHDEN. 
New  Edition.     Ba. 


CLASSICS. 

Caesar's  Gallic  War.     BOOKS  I.,  II.,  III., 

IV.,  v.,  and  VI.  Edited,  with  Introduction.  Notes, 
B.xercises,  and  Vocabularies,  b.y  JOHN  BRO^VN,  B.A., 
Worcester  College,  O.xford,  Assistant  to  the  Professor  of 
Humanity  in  Glasgow  University.  With  Coloured  Map, 
Pictorial  Illusti-ations,  and  Plans  of  Battles.  l8.,6d.  each. 

Caesar's  Invasions  of  Britain.     (Parts  of 

BOOKS  IV.  and  V.  of  the  GALLIC  WAR.)  Edited  by 
JOHN  BROWN,  B.A.    Is.  6d. 

Xenophon's  Anabasis.   BOOK  I.   Edited  by 

C.  E.  BROWNRIGG,  M.A.,  Chief  Classical  Master  in 
Magdalen  College  School,  Oxford.  With  Map  and 
Plans.    Is.  (id. 

Latin   Unseens    in  Prose    and    Verse. 

Junior  Section,  3d. ;  Senior  Section,  6d. 

Greek  Unseens    in    Prose   and  Verse. 

Junior  Section,  Edited  bv  A.  C.  LIDDBLL,  M.A.,  (id.  ; 
Senior  Section,  Edited  by  E.  SHARWOOD  SMITH, 
M.A.,  8d. 

First  Steps  in  Continuous  Latin  Prose. 

By  W.  C.  FLAMSTEAD  WALTERS,  M.A.    2s. 

Hints  and  Helps  in  Continuous  Latin 

PROSE.  By  W.  C.  FLAMSTEAD  WALTERS,  M.A. 
2s.— KEY,  28.  (id.  net. 

Hints  and  Helps  in  Continuous  Greek 

PROSE.      By   W.  C-  FLAMSTEAD   WALTEliS,  M.A. 


A    Classical    Compendium.     By    C.    E. 

BROWNRIGG,  M.A.,  Chief  Classical  Master  in  Mag- 
dalen College  School,  Oxford.    New  Edition.    2s.  6d. 


FRENCH. 

A  First  French   Course.    By  J.  J.  Beuze- 

MAKER,  B.A.,  late  Examiner  to  the  CoUege  of  Precep- 
tors, &c.    Is.  6d. 

A  Second  French  Course.    By  J.  J.  Beuze- 

MAKER,  B.A.    2s  Od. 

A  Modern  French   Reader :    Interesting 

Extracts  from  Contemporar^■  French.  With  Notes  and 
Vocabulary  by  J.  J.  BEUZEMAKER.     Is. 

French  Stories.      With  Notes,  Exercises,  and 
Vocabularies.    By  MARGUERITE  NINET.    Is. 

French  Tales  for  Beginners.    With  Voca- 

Imlaries.    By  MARGUERITE  NINET.    Illustrated.   Is. 

French    Unseens    for    Junior    Forms. 

Passages  in  Prose  and  Verse.  Selected  by  D.  S.  REN- 
NARD,  B.A.     Paper,  3d. 

French    Unseens    for    Middle    Forms. 

Selected  by  E.  PELLISSIER,  M.A.    Is. 

French    Unseens     for    Upper    Forms. 

Selected  by  E.  PELLISSIER,  M.A.     Is.  Od. 

A   Complete  Course   of  French   Com- 

POSITION  and  IDI0:MS-  By  HECTOR  RBY,  B  -.'s-L., 
ii.Sc,  Firncli  .Master  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  Train- 
ini;  CollcL'f.  Gla.^L-ow,  &c.    33.  (id.         [/«  Svplcmtjer. 

.A  Comprehensive  French  Manual.    For 

Students  reading  for  Army  and  other  E.xaminations.  By 
OTTO  C.  NAP,  M.A.  Lond.    3s.  6d.      {In,  September. 


ARITHMETIC. 

Layng's    Arithmetic.      By  A.   E.  Layng, 

M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Stafford  Grammar  School.  In 
Two  Parts.  Part  I.  now  ready,  extending  to  Decimals 
and  the  Unitary  Method.  2s.  6d.,  with  or  without 
Answers. 

Layng's  Arithmetical  Exercises,  for  Junior 


Examination  Arithmetic.   Containing  1,200 

Arithmetical  Problems  and  E.xercises  (with  Ajiswers) 
selected  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  Examination 
Papers,  &c.    By  T.  S.  HARVEY.    2s.— KEY,  4s.  6d. 

Blackie's   Complete  Arithmetic.     With 

Answers,  23i  pages.  Is.  6d. ;  Exercises  only.  192  pages. 
Is. ;  Answers  only,  in  limp  cloth,  6d. 


MATHEMATICS. 
Layng's    Euclid.  —  Euclid's    Elements. 

With  Notes,  Examples,  and  Exercises.  Arranged  b.y 
A.  E.  LAYNG,  M.A.  BOOKS  I.  to  VI.,  with  XI.,  and 
Appendi.x ;  and  a  wide  Selection  of  Examination 
Papers.  3s.  Od. 
BOOKS  I.  to  IV.,  in  1  vol.,  2a.  6d. ;  BOOK  I.,  Is. ;  II.,  6d. ; 
III.,  Is. ;  IV.,  6d. ;  V.  and  VI.  together.  Is. ;  XI.,  l8.6d. 

Elementary  Mensuration :  Lines,  Smfaces, 

With  or  with- 

Preliminary  Algebra.   By  R.  Wyke  Bayliss, 

B.A.     Is. 

Algebra :  Up  to  and  Including  Progressions  and 
Scales  of  Notation.  By  J.  G.  KERR,  M.A.  With 
Answers,  2s.  6d. ;  without  Answers,  2s. 

Algebraic  Factors :  How  to  Find  Them  and 

How  to  Use  Them.     By  Dr.  W.  T.  KNIGHT.     2s.— 
KEY,  3s.  ed. 

Elementary    Text-Book    of    Trigono- 

METRY.    By  R.  H.  PINKERTON,  B.A.     29. 

Mathematical   Wrinkles  for  Mitriculation 

and  other  Examinations.       By   Dr.   W.   T.  KNIGHT. 
2s.  Bd. 


GERMAN. 

A  First  German  Course.  By  A.  R.  Lkciineh, 

!\Iodern  Language  Master  in  Bedford  Modem  School. 
Is.  (id. 


A    Second     German    Course, 

BAU.MANN,  M.A.     2a.  (id. 


15y     H. 


German   Stories,      By   Mrs.   de   Saumakez 

BROCK.     Is.  Bd. 

German  Unseens.  Passages  in  Prose  and 
Verse.  Junior  Section.  Selected  by  D.  S.  BENNARD, 
B.A.    Paper,  4d. 


SCIENCE. 
A  Text-Book  of  Geology.    By  W.  Jekome 

HARRISON,  F.G.S.,  Chief  Science  Demonstrator  for 
the  Biimingham  School  Board.  Fourth  Edition,  much 
Enlarged.     3s.  Od. 

Elementary  Botany.   By  Jo.sei-h  W.  Olivei: 

Lecturer  on  Botany  at  the  Birmingham  Municipal 
Technical  School.    2s. 

The  Student's  Introductory  Handbook 

of  SYSTEMATIC  BOTANY.  By  JOSEPH  W. 
OLIVER,  Lecturer  on  Botany,  Birmingham  Municipal 
Technical  School.    Illustrated.    Is.  6d. 

Elementary   Physiology   and   Hygiene. 

By  H.  ROWLAND  WAKEFIELD,  Joint  Author  of 
"E.arth-Knowledge,"  .to.    2s.  Od. 

Elementary  Inorganic  Chemistry:  Theo- 
retical and  Practical.  With  Examples  in  Chomicfl 
Arithmetic.  By  A.  HUMBOLDT  SEXTON,  P.B.S.E.. 
F.I.O.,  (I'.C.S.,  Professor  of  Metallurgy,  Glasgow,  and 
West  of  Scotland  TecUnical  College.  Fourth  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged.    2s.  6d. 

Qualitative     Chemical    Analysis,     In- 

ORGANIC  aiulOKIiANlC.  By  ED(;AR  E.  HORWtLL, 
K.('.S.,  Tyecturcr  in  Cheir.istry  at  the  liattersca  Pupil 
Teachers'  Centre,  ..>cc.    New  Edition.    2s. 

Deschanel's  Natural  Philosophy.    Tians- 

lalcil  and  Edited  by  Professor  J.  D.  EVERETT,  D.C.I... 
F.B.S.  Thirteenth  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and 
much  Enlarged.  Medium  8vo,  cloth,  18s. ;  also  in  Parts, 
limp  cloth,  ts.  Od.  each. 

Part      I.-MECHANICS,  HYDROSTATICS,  4c. 

Part    II.— HEAT. 

Part  III.— ELECTRICITY  and  MAGNETISM. 

Part  IV.— SOUND  and  LIGHT. 


BLACKIE  cV  SON'S  COMPLETE  CATALOGUE  of  EDUCATIONAL    BOOKS  post  free  on  application 
London  :  BLACKIE  &  SON,  Limited,  50,  Old  Bailct. 
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'The  Martiax.' 


By  George  T>v  Maukier, 


Mr.  Du  Manner's  posthumous  story  follows  its  two  predecessors,  Peter 
Ihbetaon  and  Trilhij,  in  fantastic  plot  and  Bohemian  flavour.  The  main 
story  is  of  Barty  Josselui,  artist  and  novelist,  and  the  secret  of  his 
extraordinary  magnetic  qualities  and  personal  merits.  His  life 
described  from  infancy  to  death,  his  schooldays  in  Paris  having  particular 
notice.  There  are  many  illustrations  from  Mr.  Du  Maimer's  pencil, 
This  book  is  reviewed  on  this  page.     (Harper  Brothers.     471  pp.     fis.) 


The  Gadfly.' 


By  E.  L.  Voyxich. 


A  long  novel  of  Italian  political  life  by  an  American.  This  book  is 
being  read  in  America  with  the  keenest  interest.  The  Gadfly  is  one 
Felice  Eivarez,  a  conspirator,  so  called  from  his  sharp  tongue  and  the 
satirical  articles  which  he  wrote  in  French  papers — a  stammerer,  a 
cynic,  and  a  figure  from  whom  it  is  impossible  to  withhold  admiration, 
(W.  Heinemann.     oTu  pp.     6s.) 


'  The  Ina-isible  Man.'' 


5y  H.  G.  Wells. 


Mr.  Wells  in  this  story  resorts  to  farce.  It  is  more  in  the  manner  of 
The  Wheels  of  Clinnee  than  of  his  other  books,  and  tells  the  tale  of  a  man 
who,  like  Old  Peter  in  the  Bah  Ballads,  became  invisible,  while  his  suit 
of  clothes  "  did  not."  Given  such  an  accomplishment  as  invisibility, 
there  is  no  one  capable  of  working  it  out  with  more  ingenuity  and 
humour  than  Mr.  Wells.     (C.  A.  Pearson,  Ltd.     os.  6d.) 


■  Middle  Greyness.' 


By  a.  J.  Dawson. 


A  long  novel  of  life  in  London  and  at  the  Antipodes,  by  the  author  of 
Mere  8eniimer,t.  It  was  at  first,  says  the  author,  entitled  "The  Beach- 
comber." He  adds  in  his  prefatory  note  the  wish  that  his  readers  will 
remember  that  when  Horatio  spoke  half  Lucredulously  of  the  "  strange" 
natxu-e  of  a  certain  moving  tale,  Hamlet  replied  to  him.  saying:  "And 
therefore,  as  a  stranger,  give  it  welcome."    (John  Lane.    458  pp.    4s.  6d.) 


'  A  Child  in  the  Temple.'' 


By  Fr.vnk  Mathew. 


The  form  of  this  book  is  more  attractive  than  that  of  most  stories. 
Mr.  Lane  apparently  cannot  jiublish  a  forbidding  volume.  Mr.  Mathew 
is  a  young  Irish  writer  whose  Wood  of  the  Brambles  caused  persons  who 
read  it  to  hope  for  more  work  from  the  same  hand.  A  Child,  in  the 
Temple  is  slight:  an  idyll  of  the  "Sweet  Lavender"  order,  with  a 
prologue  laid  iu  Ireland,  and  the  rest  of  the  story  in  London.  The 
Temple  is  the  Temple,  B.C.     (John  Lane.     177  pp.     3s.  6d.) 


'  The  Queen  of  the  Jesters." 


By  Max  Pejibeeton. 


Mr.  Pemberton  is  the  author  of  a  sheaf  of  romances,  to  which  he 
is  busily  adding.  Among  them  are  The  Iron  Pirate,  The  Sea  Wolves,  and 
Tlie  Little  Hui/neiioi.  His  new  story  is  a  series  of  episodes  in  the  life  of 
Corinne  de  Montesson,  who  in  the  reign  of  Louis  X'V.  established 
herself,  says  the  author,  in  an  old  house  in  the  Hue  St.  Paul,  and  there, 
surrounded  by  a  little  band  of  wits,  scientists,  and  adventurers,  she 
made  it  her  ambition  to  become  acquainted  with  the  dens  of  Paris. 
The  Queen  of  the  Jesters  is  iWastraXeA.     (C.A.Pearson.     o32  pp.     6s.) 


■A  Day's  Tragedy.' 


By  Allen  Upward. 


This  is  a  curious  departure  iu  the  making  of  fiction.  Prose  is  a  good 
enough  medium  for  the  ordinaiy  stoiy-teller  ;  but  Mr.  Upward,  Avith  the 
idea,  possibly,  of  being  tiiie  to  his  name,  soars  into  verse.  A  Daifs 
Tragedy  is  described  as  a  Novel  in  Rhyme.     It  begins : 

"  '  Guilty  or  not?' 

Then  a  great  stir 
Quickened  the  crowded  theatre." 

The  metre  is  octosyllabic,  varied  by,  an  occasional  line  of  four  beats. 
The  novel  has  a  few  illustrations.     (Chapman  &  Hall.     253  pp.     6s.) 


'  The  Charmer." 


By  Shajst  F,  Bullock. 


Mr.  Bullock's  Awkward  Squad  proved  him  to  be  a  writer  of  humour. 
The  Charmer  is  iu  a  similar  vein.  Its  sub-title  is  "A  Seaside  Comedy," 
and  it  is  an  Irish  story  of  flirtation.  The  brogue  lies  thick  on  every 
page.     It  has  a  few  pictm-es.     (James  Bowden.     i'o  pp.     3s.  6d.) 

"  The  Skipper's  Wooing."  By  W.  W.  Jacobs- 

Mr.  Jacobs  is  the  new  and  acceptable  humorist  who  in  3fani/  Cargoes 
gave  us  the  comedy  and  farce  of  barge  and  lugger  life  on  the  lower 
Thames.  That  book  was  a  collection  of  short  stories.  The  Skipper's 
Wooing  is  practically  an  expansion  of  the  author's  ordinary  medium. 
(C.  A.'Pearson,  Ltd.     3s.  6d.) 


■  The  Devil's  Daughter.' 


By  Val  Nightingale. 


The  name  of  the  Devil's  Daughter  was  DiabUne,  and  she  played  the 
fiddle  like  an  angel.  A  story  of  hectic  life.  (Digby,  Long  &  Co. 
306  pp.     6s.) 

•'  Prisoners  of  Conscience."  By  Amelia  E.  Barr. 

A  serious  novel,  by  the  authoress  of  Jan  Vedder's  Wife  and  Friend 
Olivia.  Time :  Early  part  of  this  century.  Scene :  Lerwick,  in  the 
Shetland  Islands.  The  two  last  chapters  are  called  "  The  Lowest 
HeU  "  and  "At  last  it  is  Peace."  Eleven  good  illustrations,  but  the 
artist's  name  is  omitted.     (T.  Fisher  Unwin.     240  pp.     6s.) 


Sybil  Fairleigh." 


By  S.  Elizabeth  Hall. 


"Tea-visits,  letter-writing,  chm-ch-going,"  and  the  usual  round  of 
country  Ufe,  with  some  unusual  happenings,  including  an  attempt  at 
suicide  by  Sybil — "on  the  table  a  phial  labelled  '  poison,' the  glass  at 
her  lips.  Over  its  brim  she  slowly  turned  on  him  eyes  as  of  a  soul  in 
hell."     (Digby,  Long  &  Co.     332  pp.     68.) 

"  The  Plagiarist."  By  William  Myrtle. 

Scene  :  Edinburgh  (the  author  calls  the  city  "  Scotland's  Eomantic 
Capital ").  Has  a  motive  similar  to  The  Giant's  Rohe.  (Oliphant, 
Anderson  &  Co.     218  pp.     2s.  6d.) 


REVIEWS. 


A    GEEAT    AMATEUE. 

The  Martian.  By  George  Du  Manner. 
(Harper  &  Brothers.) 
It  is  an  ungrateful  task  to  criticise  Mr.  Du  Maurier.  His  books 
came  from  him  so  frankly  as  a  good-will  offering,  as  the  best 
of  himself  that  he  could  give,  that  we  hate  to  look  them,  as  it 
were,  in  the  mouth.  Moreover,  the  brain  that  devised  and  remem- 
bered so  much  for  our  beguilemeut  is  now  still  for  ever.  It  is 
better  to  jjraise  where  we  can  and  leave  the  rest ;  especially  as, 
strictly  speaking,  George  Du  Maurier  was  not  a  novelist  at  all; 
he  was  a  chronicler,  a  gossip.  He  wrote  for  pleasure,  and  he  wished 
either  to  be  read  or  let  alone.  "  Criticise  my  work,"  he  might 
have  said,  "  my  black  and  white,  but  leave  my  play  as  it  is." 
His  books  were  indeed  sheer  play.  Thackeray  certainly  was  his 
model,  but  the  pupil  went  only  a  short  way  with  the  master — 
falling  behind  so  quickly  that,  if  the  charm  of  individuality  were 
wanting,  his  books,  and  particularly  The  Martian,  would  often 
be  intolerable.  In  the  hands  of  a  little  man,  such  tricks  of  digres- 
sion and  button-holing  are  not  to  be  endured.  But  Mr.  Du  Maurier, 
though  not  exactly  great,  was  yet  not  a  little  man — his  point  of 
view  was  his  own,  and  to  many  persons  it  was  a  fascinating  one 
to  occupy,  while  he  added  to  it  perhaps  the  pleasantest  gift  of 
reminiscence  that  any  modern  author  has  possessed,  and  a  measure 
of  weird  invention.      These   qualities,  however,  do  not  make  for 
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the  production  of  a  good  novel.  On  the  contrary,  they  may  con- 
tinually lead  their  possessor  astray  from  the  real  issue.  Such  was 
the  case  with  Mr.  Du  Maurier,  who  was  always  straying.  A  less 
dramatic  writer  it  would  be  hard  to  find.  His  puppets  are  without 
power  of  their  own  :  they  themselves  do  nothing,  are  notliing : 
we  have  only  Mr.  Hu  Maurier's  testimony  that  they  lived  and 
delighted  their  fellows.  The  true  novelist,  of  course,  not  only 
alleges  but  proves.  It  is  when  Mr.  Du  Maurier  recollects  an 
unimportant  or  iiTclevant  personage,  and  offers  a  glimpse  of  him 
in  half  a  page,  that  we  are  persuaded.  Some  of  those  odd  way- 
farers who,  as  it  were,  pass  before  our  window  and  disappear  again, 
are  credible  enough ;  whereas  the  chief  actors — the  Peter  Ibbet- 
sons,  the  Barty  Josselins,  the  Svengalis,  the  Trilbys — are  rarely 
to  be  taken  seriously.  AVhat,  then,  is  the  reason  for  the  extra- 
ordinary popularity  of  this  amateur  of  fiction  ?  Briefly,  it  is  a 
pure  matter  of  personality.  The  style  is  the  man,  and  the  man  is 
among  the  most  agreeable  of  companions. 

Contrasted  witli  the  lot  of  the  ordinary  professional  novelist 
who  writes  for  a  living  from  his  youth  upwards,  and  puts  as  little 
as  possible  rather  than  as  much  as  possible  into  each  new  story. 
Air.  Du  Alaurier's  career  as  a  writer  was  ahuost  ideal.  The 
,v(_)rk  of  his  life  was  done  in  black  and  white,  which  exacted 
the  best  energies  of  his  most  vigorous  years.  Then,  when  fame 
and  fortime  were  his,  and  he  had  earned  the  right  to  rest,  he  turned, 
with  the  delight  of  a  child  on  a  holiday,  to  the  making  of  books. 
He  stpandered  himself  on  the  joyous  task.  He  wrote  primarily 
for  his  o^n  amusement,  and  made  his  books  mirror  the  life 
he  best  loved.  His  three  books  (he  had  time  only  for  three) 
tell  us  everything  of  their  author.  Fiction  and  autobiography  are 
inextricably  intertwined.  Himself  and  his  friends,  his  boyhood 
and  youth,  his  preferences  and  dislikes — these  are  the  framework 
of  ail  throe :  the  story  is  mere  accessory.  "  George  Du  Maurier 
in  three  volumes  "  would  be  a  fair  embracive  title.  The  books  tell 
us  his  favourite  artists  and  authors,  his  favovirite  musicians  and 
songs,  his  ideals  of  manhood  and  womanhood,  his  creed,  and  a 
thousand  secrets  beside.  If  you  care  for  Mr.  Du  Maurier's  type 
of  mind,  you  will  care  for  his  writings  ;  if  you  like  his  writings, 
you  must  like  his  mind  :  it  is  a  case  of  "  Love  me,  love  my  dog,"  and 
"Love  my  dog,  love  me."  No  author  ever  wore  his  heart  on  his 
sleeve  as  Mr.  Du  Maurier  did,  although  many  have  set  out  to  do  so 
with  more  protestations  of  frankness. 

The  result  is  that  Feter  IbheUon,  Trillij,  and  The  Martian  are 
very  bad  art,  but  very  good  entertainment.  To  English  readers, 
and  more  particularly  to  Americans,  they  have  been  a  revelation. 
Americans,  of  course,  have  lost  their  heads  a  little,  because  good 
Americans,  when  they  die,  go  to  Paris,  and  in  the  Parisian  back- 
ground to  these  stories  consists  much  of  their  charm.  It  is 
tlie  Paris  of  dreams — the  gay,  entrancing,  careless,  vivacious 
Paris  that  people  want  to  believe  in.  It  is  the  Paris  of  Murger, 
and  his  irresponsible,  joyous  young  men,  restored  to  us  ;  to  the 
confusion  and  rout  of  M.  Zola  and  the  naturalistes,  and  the  evil- 
smeUing,  evil-doing  Paris  of  their  works.  Again,  Mr.  Du  Maurier's 
Bohemianism  is  attractive  ;  it  never  oversteps  the  bounds  ;  it  is 
nR\or  ugly,  ne\er  out  of  control.  Commonplace  readers  can  as  they 
read  almost  believe  themselves  also  to  be  artists !  And  another 
charm  is  the  air  of  wistfulness  that  pervades  the  pages.  Mr.  Du 
Matirier  remembered  his  youth  so  gracefully,  and  with  such 
tender  regrets.  He  was  a  j)rince  of  sentimentalists.  People  like 
tills.  A  title-jiage  which,  like  that  of  The  Martian,  bears  the 
quotation : 

"  Ajires  le  i)l:iisir  vi(jnt  la  peine; 
Apn"'8  la  peine,  la  vcrtu," 

is  certain  to  be  desired ;  although,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  many 
books  have  deserved  the  motto  luoro  thoroughly  than  The  Martian 
does.  I  shoid<l  say  that  the  iut(U'e8t  of  Mr.  Du  Maurier's  plots 
WHS  the  least  potent  of  his  attractions.  His  pilots  were  too  fantastic, 
too  improbable,  for  the  average  man.  None  the  less  one  would 
expect  an  instructive  return  if  a  census  could  be  taken  of  Mr. 
Du  Maurier's  readers  who  have  crossed  their  feet  at  night  iu 
the  hope  of  dreaming  as  Peter  Ibbetson  did,  or  have  left  writing 
iiuateriids  by  tlieir  bedsides  to  lure,  like  Barty  Josselin,  an  astral 
adviser  from  the  slcj-. 

This  brings  me  to  The  Martian,  the  third  and  last  of  the  trilogy. 
It  may  be  said  at  the  outset  that  of  the  throe  stories  Peter 
Jhhotson  has  the  best  workmanship,  j?'ri'M// is  the  most  interesting,  and 
The  Martian  is  richest  iu  charm.     The  Martian  strikes  me  as  havinj.r 


been  more  a  labour  of  love  to  the  author  than  were  even  the  other 
two.  It  reads  as  though  it  was  his  own  favourite.  It  is  more 
Thackerayan  in  manner  than  its  predecessors — and  Thackeray 
was,  of  course,  the  writer's  ideal  as  a  novelist — and  there  is  more 
of  Mr.  Du  Matirier  in  its  pages.  Nominally  the  book  is  edited  by 
Mr.  Du  Maurier  from  the  MS.  of  Sir  Robert  Maurice,  wine  merchant 
and  politician ;  but  the  wine  merchant  and  politician  are  quickly 
forgotten,  and  wnenever  one  meets  with  an  "  I "  one  thinks  first 
of  Mr.  Du  Maurier.  Artistically  The  Martian  wotdd  be  an  infi- 
nitely better  book  were  it  reduced  to  the  first  three  parts,  or 
about  one  htmdred  and  fifty  pages,  and  called  "Barty  Josselin's 
Schooldays,"  or  something  of  the  kind.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  as  it  stands  the  book  is  too  long  and  too  uneventful.  Trilhj 
spoiled  us  for  an  uneventful  story.  But  the  early  chapters  are 
sheer  delight.  They  give  us  Mr.  Du  Matirier  at  his  best — ga}', 
tender,  mercurial,  humorous,  always  a  hero  worshipper,  often 
whimsically  intolerant,  often  trivial,  if  you  like,  but  never  for  an 
instant  dull  or  unworthy.  Most  authors  enjoy  writing  about 
their  schooldays  ;  but  none  can  have  come  to  the  labour  with  more 
enthusiasm  than  Mr.  Du  Maurier;  the  residt  being  that  we  have 
in  this  section  of  The  Martian  an  addition  to  the  literature  of 
schooldays  which  has  very  high  merit  and  tmique  charm.  The 
story  of  the  Institution  Brossard  will  give  delight  for  many  years 
to  come.  Later  in  the  book  are  scenes  and  figures  which  wiU 
alwa3's  be  recalled  with  pleasure,  but  in  my  opinion  Barty  Josselin 
will  live  by  virtue  of  his  boyhood.  Hero  is  the  account  of  the 
beginnings  of  the  only  fight  that  Barty  and  Bob  Maurice  (the 
narrator)  ever  had.  It  was  the  day  on  which  their  schoolmaster 
died,  and  the^'  were  sitting  apart  reading  a  story  by  Chateaubriand 
together : 

"  If  I  remember  aright,  Kene,  a  very  sentimental  young  Frenchman, 
who  had  loved  the  wrong  person  not  wisely,  but  too  well  (a  very 
wrong  person,  indeed,  in  his  case),  emigrated  to  North  America,  and 
there  he  met  a  beautiful  Indian  maiden,  one  Atala,  of  the  Natchez 
tribe,  who  had  rosy  heels,  and  was  charming,  and  whose  entire  skin 
was  probably  a  warm  dark  red,  although  this  was  not  iusisted  upon. 
She  also  had  a  brother,  whose  name  was  Outogamiz. 

Well,  Ecne  loved  Atala,  Atala  loved  Eene,  and  they  were  married  ; 
and  Outogamiz  went  thi'ough  some  ceremony  besides,  which  made 
him  blood-brother  and  bosom  friend  to  Rene — a  bond  which  involved 
certain  obligatory  rites  and  duties  and  self-sacrifices. 

Atala  died  and  was  buried.  Eeue  died  aud  was  buried  also ;  and 
every  day,  as  in  duty  bound,  poor  Outogamiz  went  aud  pricked  a 
vein,  and  bled  over  Eeue's  tomb,  till  he  died  himself  of  exhaustion 
before  he  was  many  weeks  older.     I  quote  entirely  from  memory. 

This  simple  story  was  told  in  very  touching  and  beautiful  language, 
by  no  means  telegraphese,  and  Barty  aud  I  were  deeply  affected  by  it. 

'  I  say.  Bob  !  '  Barty  whispered  to  me  with  a  break  in  his  voice,  '  some 
day  I'll  marry  your  sister,  and  we'U  all  go  off  to  America  together,  and 
she'll  die,  and  i'll  die,  and  you  shall  bleed  youi'self  to  death  on  my 
tomb  I  ' 

'No,'  said  I,  after  a  moment's  thought.  'No — look  here  I  Z'll 
marry  your  sister,  and  i'll  die,  and  you  shall  bleed  over  my  tomb  I ' 

Then,  after  a  pause — 

'  I  haven't  got  a  sister,  as  you  know  quite  well — and  if  I  had  she 
wouldn't  be  for  you  I '  says  Barty. 

'  "Why  not  ?  ' 

'  Because  you're  not  good-looking  enough  ! '  says  Barty." 

This  is  admirable.  Boys  are  made  just  so.  Here  is  another 
passage : 

"  In  front  of  me  that  dishonest  Httle  sneak  Eapaud,  with  a  tall 
parapet  of  books  before  him  to  serve  as  a  screeu,  one  hand  shading  his 
eyes,  aud  an  inkless  pen  in  the  other,  was  scratching  liis  copy-book  with 
noisy  earnestness,  as  if  time  were  too  short  for  all  he  had  to  write  about 
the  pious  ^Tineas'  recitative,  while  he  surreptitiously  read  the  Cmide  de 
Mdittf  Crista,  which  lay  open  in  his  lap— just  at  the  part  where  the 
body,  sewn  up  iu  a  sack,  was  guiug  to  be  hurled  into  the  Mediterranean. 
I  knew  the  page  well.      There  was  a  sjJash  of  red  ink  upon  it. 

It  made  my  blood  bod  with  vhtuous  indignation  to  watch  him,  aud 
I  coughed  and  hemmed  again  and  again  to  attract  his  attention,  for 
his  back  was  nearly  towards  me.  He  heard  me  perfectly,  but  took  no 
notice  whatever,  the  deceitful  little  beast.  He  was  to  have  given  up 
3f<m(r  Cridd  to  me  at  half-past  two,  and  here  it  was  twenty  minutes  to 
three  I  Besides  which,  it  was  my  Motde  Cristo,  bought  with  my  own 
small  saving.-i,  aud  smuggled  into  school  by  me  at  great  risk  to  myself. 

'  Maurice  '. '  said  M.  Bonzig. 

'  Oui,  M'sicu  ! '  said  I.     I  will  translate — 

'  You  shall  conjugate  and  copy  out  for  me  forty  times  the  compound 
verb  "I  cough  \vithout  necessity  to  distract  the  attention  of  my 
comrade  Rap^iud  from  his  Latin  exercise."  ' 
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'  Moi,  M'sieu  'i '  I  ask  innocently. 

•  Oiii,  vous  ! ' 

'  Bien,  M'sieu  I '  " 

It  may  seem  odd  tliat  these  passages  are  quoted  to  the  exclusion  of 
any  remarks  about  the  main  story ;  but  the  main  story  is  not  as 
important  as  it  might  be.  Mr.  Du  Maurier  did  less  than  usual 
to  make  it  credible.  Put  briefly,  we  are  confronted  with  an 
Admirable  Crichton  —  artist,  guardsman,  musician,  novelist, 
athlete,  fencer,  poet,  perfect  man,  jierfect  lover  —  in  Barty 
Josselin,  and  are  asked  to  believe  that  his  fortunes  were  to  some 
extent  controlled  by  a  sympathetic  soul  in  Mars  called  Martia, 
who  writes  him  letters  of  instruction  in  painfully  mundane  English. 
Luckily  this  idea  matters  nothing,  because  the  book  has  better 
things  than  Barty  in  it.  As  a  boy  Barty  is  a  delight,  but  we  lose 
touch  with  him  in  later  life.  Mr.  Du  Maurier  lavished  pains  to 
make  him  a  prince  of  men,  and  he  moves  us  hardly  more  than  a 
statuo.  Perfection  is  not  a  good  trap  for  sympathy.  On  the 
otlier  hand,  he  moved  among  delightful  jieople,  such  as  Pere 
Polj'phi'me  and  M.  Bonzig,  and,  as  I  have  said  before,  he  had 
perfect  schooldays.  Hence  all  is  well  with  the  reader.  Here  is 
the  descrij)tion  of  little  Barty's  introduction  to  the  Rohans,  his 
guardians — a  piece  of  genuine  Du  Maurier  : 

"  Lady  Archibald  was  dehghted  with  the  child,  who  was  quite 
beautiful.  She  fell  in  love  with  the  little  creature  at  the  first  sight  of 
him — and  fed  him,  on  the  evening  of  his  arrival,  with  crumpets  and 
buttered  toast,  and  in  return  he  danced  '  La  Dieppoise '  for  her,  and  sang: 
her  a  little  uugrammatical  ditty  in  praise  of  wine  and  women.  It 
began  : 

'  Beuvons,  beuvons,  beuvous  done 

De  ce  vin  le  meilleur  du  moude  .  .  . 
Beuvons,  beuvons,  beuvous  done 
De  ce  vin,  car  il  est  tres-bon  I 
Si  je  n'en  beuvions  pas, 

J'aurions  la  pepi-e  I 
Ce  qui  me  .  .  .' 

I  have  forgotten  the  rest  —indeed,  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  it  is  tit  for 
the  drawing-room. 

'  Ah,  moa  Dieu  !  quel  amom-  d' enfant  !  Oh,  gardons-le  I  '  cried  my 
lady  ;  and  they  kept  him. 

I  can  imagine  the  scene.  Indeed,  Lady  Ai-chibald  has  described  it  to 
me,  and  Barty  remembered  it  well.  It  was  his  earliest  English 
recollection,  and  he  has  loved  buttered  toast  and  crumpets  ever  since 
— as  well  as  women  and  wine." 

The  book  is  all  in  this  key.  The  end  is  abrupt  and  unconvincing, 
but  en  route  there  is  so  much  entertainment :  tender  memories 
and  whimsical  reflections ;  beautiful  women  and  grotesque  men ; 
and  in  and  between  the  lines  .of  every  page  you  may  see  the  author 
— so  impatient  of  tedium,  so  vigilant  for  what  is  comely  and 
interesting,  so  continually  faithful  to  tlie  old,  so  bravely  boyish, 
and  so  incorrigibly  and  delightfully  French. 


Scottish  Borchr  Life.     By  James  C.  Dibdin. 
(Methuen  &  Co.) 

Mr.  Dibdin  is  one  of  the  men  who  bring  upon  Scotsmen  the 
unjust  discredit  of  not  being  able  to  understand  a  joke.  He  is 
ambitious ;  he  is  earnest ;  he  is  didl.  I  should  be  glad  to  learn 
that  he  is  young.  If  he  has  seen  fewer  than  thirty  summers,  this 
book  should  not  be  counted  against  him. 

The  first  of  the  new  tales  of  the  Border  concerns  Mr.  Timothy 
Monyflower.  Mr.  Monyflower  was  the  sole  survivor  of  a  large 
family  of  sons.  All  the  others  had  died  of  consumption.  Mr. 
Timothy  seemed  like  to  foUow  suit ;  but  he  did  not.  Much  against 
the  wills  of  his  mother  and  the  family  physician,  he  quitted 
home  for  Glasgow  University  with  a  hacking  cough.  Instead 
of  dying,  he  became  a  scholarlike  man  of  the  world.  He  drank 
heavily  ;  but  he  was  brilliant.  Soon  after  his  return  home  he  fell 
in  love  and  ceased  to  drink  too  much.  At  the  bidding  of  her 
father,  however,  the  lady  refused  to  have  him  ;  and  he  took  to  the 
flowing  bowl  again.  Then  came  "  the  annual  County  Ball."  Mr. 
Timothy  Monyflower  was  there.  He  was  "  in  the  refreshment-room," 
of  course ;  and,  the  talk  of  the  bacchanals  having  "  drifted  to  the 
subject  of  women,"  "some  one  taunted  Monyflower  with  having 
been  jUted,  hinting,  even,  that  no  girl  would  have  him."  There- 
upon  Mr.    Monyflower,   having    "dashed    his    glass  to  the  floor," 


entered  the  ball-room,  stopped  the  dance,  and  made  a  speech. 
"  'I  am  a  man  of  few  words,'  he  said,  'and  what  I  have  to  say 
concerns  the  ladies.  I  have  been  jilted  by  one  young  lady,  and  I 
have  been  told  to-night  that  not  a  girl  in  the  Borders  wiU  have  me 
— there's  my  hand,  and  the  girl  that  first  grasps  it  firm  I  shall 
marry  her.'  "  After  a  long  pause,  the  daughter  of  a  farmer,  who 
had  adored  the  sot  from  a  distance,  seized  the  chance  :  mainly,  I 
must  allow,  from  chivalrous  pity.  She  went  home  with  him  ;  her 
father  followed  the  carriage  ;  the  sot  and  the  prospective  father-in- 
law  spent  the  night,  and  a  fortnight,  in  drinking.  As  the  sot  had 
suddenly  become  rich,  the  father  of  his  first  love  and  tlie  love 
herself  called  at  the  sot's  house,  and  had  called  again ;  but  the  sot 
would  have  none  of  them.  He  married  the  maid  who  had  taken 
liis  dirty  hand.  She  died,  of  course,  and  he  went  wrong ;  and 
that  is  the  whole  story.  Mr.  Dibdin  tells  the  tale  with  much 
unction. 

AU  the  other  stories  are  just  as  prosy  as  that  about  the  sot. 
Usually  Mr.  Dibdin  is  grammatically  correct ;  but  his  mincing 
gentility  is  abonnnable.  He  calls  a  godfather  "  god-papa."  He 
says  that  events  "  transjnre."  A  man  is  never  a  man  to  him :  a 
man  is  always  an  "  individual."  The  physician  who  did  his  best 
for  the  sot  is  "  the  sycophantic  knight  of  piU  and  ijoultice."  Mr. 
Dibdin  speaks  of  "  the  desperation  of  despair."  He  has  a  "  Master 
of  Ceremonies  "  at  the  County  Ball:  there  is  no  such  person  at  a 
county  ball.  He  calls  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  a  "  Kirk  "  :  the 
only  institution  to  which  that  word  is  applicable  is  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  Likewise,  seeking  to  pose  as  a  metaphysician,  he  speaks 
about  an  "  objective  consciousness  of  ideas  upon  religious  subjects  "  : 
that  is  bosh. 


Fortuned  Footballs.     By  Gr.  B.  Burgin. 
(C.  Arthur  Pearson,  Limited.) 

Mr.  Burgin  is  better  company  when  he  writes  humorously  about 
Four  Corners  than  when  he  woidd  seriously  transfer  London  life  to 
his  pages.  A  man  who  describes  an  elemental  community  is  allowed 
a  certain  amount  of  rope  which  we  cannot  grant  to  the  social  critic 
in  our  midst.  Mr.  Burgin  knows  too  little  of  human  nature  as  it  is 
ever  to  make  a  good  novel,  but  of  a  comic  variety  of  human  nature 
as  it  might  be  he  is  an  agreeable  historian.  Fortune's  Footballs  is  a 
tissue  of  improbable  incidents  and  impossible  persons  put  forward 
by  its  author  seriously  as  a  credible  story.  As,  however,  he  has 
shown  no  power  of  imparting  any  semblance  of  reality  to  his  puppets, 
few  readers  wUl  be  deceived.  Not  even  the  following  passage,  from 
the  description  of  a  first  night,  is  "  convincing  "  : 

"  Davenport  Adams  smiled  beuiguantly  at  the  beautiful  young  actress 
led  on  by  Tregeuuis ;  Joseph  Knight  begau  to  scribble  hurried  notes  ; 
and  Clement  Scott  gHded  away  with  that  expression  ou  his  fact^  which 
always  forewarns  people  not  to  speak  to  him  imtU  he  has  written  his 
critique." 

The  story  itself,  to  anyone  not  concerned  with  literary  distinction, 
win  fill  an  idle  hour  passably.  Villainy  is  punished,  and  virtue 
triumphs,  in  the  old  inexorable  manner,  and  the  last  words  are  of 
love.  But  there  are  hard  things  on  the  way.  There  is,  for 
example,  a  man  described  as  "a  lineal  descendant  of  Baron 
Munchausen,  not  wholly  unawj^uainted  with  the  conversational 
methods  of  Ananias." 


Tales  of  the  Rock.     By  Marj'  Anderson. 
(Downey.) 

This  little  volume  of  short  stories  has  at  least  one  good  jjoint : 
the  stories  gain  a  certain  coherence  of  effect  from  the  similarity  of 
scene.  They  are  all  tales  of  Gibraltar ;  nevertheless,  I  cannot  say 
that  I  have  much  more  idea  of  life  on  "the  Eock"  than  I  had 
before  reading  it.  I  am  not  conscious  of  the  least  desire  to  visit 
Gibraltar  or  avoid  it.  Only  one  of  the  stories,  "  Dwellers  in  Linea," 
contrives  to  get  a  picturesque  and  novel  interest  with  its  account  oi 
running  contraband  tobacco  by  the  help  of  trained  dogs,  who  swim 
ashore  carrying  it.  The  same  tale  relates  a  most  remarkable 
instance  of  Spanish  cruelty  and  callousness  which  I  shoidd  hesitate 
about  believing.  But,  upon  the  whole,  the  book  is  a  collection  of 
trivial  enough  little  tales,  which,  however,  are  not  tedious,  and  do 
not  sin  against  either  taste  or  grammar. 
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THE    NORWICH    SCHOOL    of    PAINTING.      A 

Series  of  Plates,  m-iuted  iu  various  Colours,  after  CotmaD,  L'rome, 
Jjeman,  Lound,  Bright,  Stark,  Vincent,  etc. 
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THE      TATE      COLLECTION      (NATIONAL 

GALLERY  cf  BRITISH  ART).  A  large  number  of  the  Pictures 
uow  Exhibited  at  Millbank  have  been  published  in  Autotype, 
including  the  Chief  Works  of  G.  F.  WATTS,  R.A.  Further 
additions  are  being  made,  and  will  be  announced  shortly. 

BRITISH  ARTISTS  of  the  VICTORIAN  ERA. 

From  tlie  recent  Guildhall  Loan  Collection.  Average  size, 
]SX  laiucbes.    Price  125. 

PAINTINGS,  DRAWINGS,  and  SCULPTURE  by 

the  OLD  PIASTERS.  A  large  Collection  of  Permanent  Photo- 
Kraphs  of  the  Chief  Treasures  of  jVrt  contained  in  the  Public  and 
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EPPS'S    COCOAINE. 

COCOA- NIB     EXTRACT. 

(TEA-LIKE.) 
The  choicest  roasted  nibs  (liroken-up  beans)  of  the  natural  Cocoa  on 
being  subjected  to  powerful  hydraulic  pressure  give  forth  their  excess 
of  oil.  leaving  for  use  a  finely  flivoured  powder — "Cocoaine,"  a  product 
which,  when  prepared  with  boiling  water,  has  the  consistence  of  tea, 
of  which  it  is  now,  with  many,  beneficially  taking  the  place.  Its 
activf  principle  being  a  gentle  nerve  stimulant,  supplies  the  needed 
energy  without  unduly  exciting  the  system.  Sold  only  in  labelled 
Tins. 


THE    STUDENT'S    ENGLISH    DIG- 

TIONARY.      Literary,    Scientific,   Etymological,    and 
Prononncing.      By    JOHN    OQILVIE,    LL.D.      New 
Edition,  thoroughly  Revised  and    greatly  augmented. 
Edited    by    CHARLES    ANNANDALE,    M.A.,    LL.D. 
With  Extensive  Appendices,  comprising  List  of  Names 
in  Fiction,  Mythology,  &c. ;  Key  to  Literary  Allusions ; 
List  of  English  Authors,  with  Dates ;  Pronouncing  List 
of  Classical  and  Scriptural  Names ;  Foreign  Words  and 
Phrases ;     Honeys,     Weights,    and    Measures    of   tl  e 
World ;    Abbreviations  ;    Mathematical,   Astronomical, 
Chemical,  and  other  Signs,  &c.    Illustrated  hy  nearly 
800  Engi-avings  on  Wood.    Large  fcap.  4to,  873  pages, 
cloth,  red  edges,  7s,  6d, ;    balf-persian,  10s.  6d. ;   batf- 
morocco  flexible,  12s.  6d. 
"The  book  is  a  very  handy  size,  and  is  issued  at  a  ism-- 
prisingly  low  price.     The  woodcuts  are  remarkably  well 
executed.    Leaving  out  of  accnunt  the  unwieldy  and  ex- 
pensive recent  editions  of  Webster  and  Worcester,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  is  by  far  tlie  most  useful 
one-volume  English  dictionary  at  present  existing.'' 

AthcntEum. 

THE      CONCISE      ENGLISH      DIC- 

TIONARY.      Literary,    Scientific,    Etymological,   and 
Pronouncing.    Based  on  Ogilvie'a  Imperial  Dictionary. 
By    CHARLES    ANNANDALE,    M.A.,    LL.D.      New 
Edition,   Revised  and  Extended,  86i  pages,  fcap.  4to, 
cloth,  5s. ;  roxburgb,  6s.  6d. ;  half-morocco,  98. 
"  Stands  towards  other  dictionaries  of  the  smaller  cha- 
racter in  the  relation  of  the  '  Imperial '  to  rival  lexicons — 
in  other  words,  it  holds  the  *  premier '  \i\?iQ.Q.**— Spectator. 


A     SMALLER     ENGLISH     DIC- 

TIONARY.  Etymological,  Pronouncing,  and  Explana- 
tory. For  the  Use  of  Schools.  By  JOHN  OGILVIE, 
LL.D.    Cloth,  2s.  ed. ;  roxburgh,  3s.  6d. 
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NEW    NOVEL    BY    THE   AUTHOR    OF    "THE    SOWERS." 

ON  SEPTEMBER  24Tn,  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

IN      KEDAR'S     TENTS 

By  HENRY  SETON  MERRIMAN, 

AUTHOR    OF    "THE    SOWERS,"    "WITH    EDGED    TOOLS,"    &c. 


NEW    NOVEL    BT    OLIVE    PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY 

ON  SEPTEMBER  JoTH,  Crown  8vo,  Oe. 

ONE     OF     THE     BROKEN     BRIGADE 

l!y  OLIVE  PHILLIPl'S-WOLLEY, 
AUTHOR  OF  "SNAP,"  "THE  QUEENSBERRY  CUP,"  &c. 
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on  CHARLES   DICKENS        
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■■■       ArnVi,        fi  WILLIAM     MAKEPEACE) 

"'"'''        ^  THACKERAY       l 

13  WILLIAM   BLAKE 

20  siK  RICHAHD  STEELE  ... 

27  ALEXANDER  POPE          
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HARPER  &  BROTHERS' 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


TffIS    DAY  LS   PJTBLISEED. 


THE 


ARTIAN 


GEORGE   DU   MAURIER, 

Author  ot  "  Trilby  "  and  "  Peter  Ibbetson." 
ILLUSTRATED    THROUGHOUT    BY    THE    AUTHOR 

Imperial  16mo,  cloth  e.xtra,  gilt  top,  6s. 
An  EDITION  DE  LUXE,  limited  to  250  Copies,  Printed 
ou  Dickinson's  Hand-made  Paper,  specially  manu- 
factured for  this  Edition,  with  Frontispiece,  Portrait, 
all  the  Illustrations  by  the  Author,  and  Facsimile 
Reproductions  by  P.  Dujardin,  from  Six  of  the  Original 
Pencil  Studies  for  the  final  Illustrations,  imperial  8vo 
bound  in  vellum  and  buckram,  £2  2s. 


SECOND    EDITION    OF    BARRY    PAIN'S 
SUCCESSFUL    NOVEL. 

THE  OCTAVE  OF  CLAUDIUS. 

By  BARRY  PAIN. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Gs. 
"  In  *  The  Octave  of  Claudius  *  Mr.  Ban-y  Pain  has 
achieved  a  brilliant  success.  It  is  a  singularly  thi-ilhu^ 
story,  impossible  to  lay  doivn,  but  the  chief  merits  p.nd  the 
chief  charms  of  the  book  lie  in  its  humom*,  its  satire,  its 
subtle  studies  nf  character,  its  vivid  descriptions,  and  its 
brilliant  conversations."— T/ze  Sketch. 

THE  OCTAVE  OF  CLAUDIUS. 

By  BARRY  PAIN. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.     \_Second  Edition. 
*'  Very  absorbing,  very  powerful,  and  a  very  haunting 
story.    Few  people  will  be  able  to  leave  the  book  once  they 
have  started  readincr  it  ;  and  few  who  have  read  it  are 
likely  to  forget  it."— T/ie  Graphic. 


BLIGHT.  By  the  Hon.  Mrs  Walter  R.D 

FORBES.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Gs. 
*'  Clever  and  successful."— Paii  Mall  Gazette. 
*' An  excellent  novel  of  ■&QQiQtjJ'' ^Manchester  Guardian 


OUR    WILLS    AND    FATES. 

"  Beyoud  question  a  : 

OUR    WILLS    AND    FATES 

"Altogether  a  remarkable  novel. "'—rZ/e  Times. 

OUR    WILLS    AND    FATES. 

By     KATHERINB     WJLDB. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Gs. 
"  Xatnrnl,  bold  in  conception,  full  of  spirit  and  delicacy  ' 
Athciudim. 

IMPORTANT   NEW  WORK. 

rrj    BE    PUBLISHED    A'EXT    WEEK. 

WHITE     MAN'S     AFRICA. 

By  POULTNEY   BIGELOW. 
Profusely  Illustrated  from  DrawiDjr--;  by  R.  Caton  Woodvillc, 
and  from  Photographs  by  iho  Author. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth,  ornamental,  IGs.    l&'cpfeinbtr  2i. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  M.  E.  FRANCIS 

MAIlViE    0'    THE    CORNER. 

By  U.  E.  FKANCLS  {Uvs.  Fuancis  Blundell), 
Author  of  "  In  a  Noi'th  Country  VillaEje,'*  &c. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Cs.     [^September  21. 


NEXT   WEEK. 

A   FAIR   DECEIVER:   a  Novel. 

By  GICORGE  PASTON, 

Author  of    "  A  Modern  Amazon,"  &c. 

Crovfn  8vo,  cloth,  3b.  Bd. 


NOTE.— List  of  Kev>  Books  post  free  on  appUcat'on. 
HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Lonlon  and  Xiiw  Yoi.i^ 
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THE     NEWEST    FICTION. 

A  GUIDE  FOE  NOVEL  EEADEES. 


The   novels   piiblislied   during   the   past  week  number   twenty. 
They  are  : 
"  Three  Partners."  By  Bret  Harte. 

Another  story  of  the  three  partners  of  Heavy  Tree  Hill — Stacy, 
Barker,  and  Demorest.  Contaiu8  somethiug  of  the  old  mining  camp 
Bret  Harte,  but  more  of  Bret  Harte  in  civilisation.  Jack  Hamlin — 
the  inimitable — reappears.  Illustrated  by  J.  Gulich.  (Chatto  &  Windus. 
297  pages.     3s.  6d.) 

"The  Pomp  of  the  Lavilettes."  By  Gilbert  Parker. 

Mr.  Parker  is  the  creator  of  Pretty  Pierre,  and  the  author  of  half-a- 
dozen  stirring  novels,  including  the  Seats  of  the  Miyhti/  and  ir/ie» 
Valmond  came  to  Pontiac.  In  this,  his  new  story,  a  tragedy  of  passion, 
he  is  agaiu  true  to  Canadian  sod.  The  two  principal  characters  are 
Christine  Lavilette,  a  French  Canadian  girl,  and  Tom  Ferrol,  an  Irish 
ne'er-do-well.     (Methuen  &  Co.     229  pp.     3s.  6d.) 

"  Derelicts."  By  William  J.  Locke. 

By  the  author  of  At  the  Gate  of  Samaria  and  The  Demaguyne  and  Lady 
Pliayre.  It  tells,  among  other  things,  of  the  degradation  of  Stepht'n 
Chisely,  alias  Joyce  (two  years  "hard"  for  misapproiiriatiiig  trust 
money),  and  how,  after  nuich  grief  and  pain,  the  touch  of  somebody's 
Hps  "  wiped  away  the  stain  for  ever."     (John  Lane.     414  pp.     6s.) 

"  Bladys  of  the  Stewponey."  By  S.  Baring  Gould. 

Bladys  is  a  girl.  Stewponey  is  a  kind  of  Inn  in  Shropshire,  and 
Bladys  of  the  Steivponey  is  a  romance  of  the  last  century.  So  we  clear 
the  gi'ound.  The  root  idea  of  Bladys  of  the  Stewponey  is  the  same  as  that 
of  Jokai's  Pretty  Mlchal—a,n  executioner  seeking  a  wife  where  he  and  his 
profession  are  not  known. 


Perpettja." 


By  S.  Baring  Gould. 


The  second  novel  in  a  single  wfek  by  this  industrious  author.  It 
appeared  serially  in  the  Sinidny  Mii<iit~iue.  Tells  of  hfe  in  Nemausus, 
and  the  early  Christinn  Church  at  the  opening  of  the  third  century, 
closing  with  the  martyrdom  of  Perjietua  in  the  arena.  They  racked 
and  burnt  the  child,  and  the  snow  fell  upon  her  as  on  St.  EulaUa  of 
Merida.  The  young  bloods  in  the  book  talk  thus :  "  By  Hercules  !  or, 
let  me  rather  swear  by  Venus  and  her  wayward  son,  that  is  a  handsome 
girl  yonder."     (Isbister  &  Co.     316  pp.     6s.) 

"  The  Crime  and  the  Criminal."  By  Richard  Marsh. 

A  melodramatic  novel  of  some  length,  told,  after  the  manner  of 
Wilkie  Collins,  by  various  actois  in  the  story.  The  scene  is  laid  prin- 
cipally in  Sussex,  at  Brighton  and  in  retired  places  iu  the  county.  The 
ending  is  happy.     (Ward,  Lock  &  Co.     346  pp.     6s.) 


The  Twilight  Reef." 


By  Herbert  C.  MacIlwaine 


A  volume  of  three  short  stories  by  a  young  Colonial — presumably 
a  first  book.  The  Tiviliyht  Reef  treats  of  "  gold-seeking  and  death- 
finding."  Mr.  MacIlwaine  would  be  a  phrasemaker.  "  The  toothless 
dogs  of  newspaper  war  "  is  an  early  attempt.  It  appears  in  the  fifth 
line.     (T.  Fisher  Unwin.     215  pp.     3s.  6d.) 

"  A  Strong  Necessity."  By  Isabel  Don. 

A  posthumous  work,  by  the  author  of  Only  Cliirchen.  A  quiet  story, 
ending  happily,  of  tangled  Hfe  in  a  Scotch  town.  (Jarrold  &  Sons. 
348  pp.     6s.) 

"  Lawhence  Claveking."  By  A.  E.  W.  Mason. 

Mr.  Mason  is  the  author  of  The  Courtship  of  Morrice  Buckler,  that 
excellent  romance,  and  of  The  Philariderers.  This,  his  new  novel,  is  also 
romantic.  The  period  is  the  '45.  Clavering  fought  for  the  Chevaher 
de  St.  George  at  Preston,  and,  as  he  tells  his  story  iu  the  first  person, 
the  reader  is  assured  that  the  ending  is  more  or  less  satisfactory.  There 
are  some  very  spirited  adventures  by  the  way.  (A.  D.  Innes  &,  Co. 
380  pp.     6s.) 


"  Barbara,  Lady's  Maid  .an'd  Peeress."  By  Mrs.  Alexander. 

The  title  of  this  story  tells  enough.  We  need  not  add  more,  except  to 
say  that  among  Mrs.  Alexander's  previous  novels  are  Mrs.  Crichtoti's 
Creditor,  A  Fight  with  Fate,  and  For  his  Sake.  (F.  "V.  White  &  Co. 
296  pp.     6s.) 

"  The  Settling  of  Bertie  Merian."  By  Naranja  Amarga. 

A  "Oiudaesque"  novel.      The  scene  is  laid   in   the  Argentine   and 
London.     A  story  of  finance  and  the  Upper  Ten.     (J.  W.  Arrowsmith. 
40"  pp.     6s. 
"  Pharisees."  By  A.  Kevill-Davies. 

The  Pharisees  are  chiefly  New  York  people,  who  come  in  contact  with 
a  friendless  girl,  the  grand-daughter  of  an  English  baronet  who  had 
disowned  her  father.  She  is  good,  but  she  is  not  lonesome.  In  fact,  she 
marries  her  arch-deceiver.  "A  girl,"  she  explains,  "does  not  love  a 
man  because  he  is  good,  nor  because  he  is  bad.  She  just  loves  him." 
(Ward  Lock.     415  pp.     6s.) 

"  Dorcas  Dene,  Detective."  By  George  E.  Sims. 

Detective  stories  by  the  popular  "Dagonet."  Opening  it  we  read: 
' '  '  You  are  absolutely  certain  that  the  footprints  of  the  man  with  the 
wild  eyes,  who  frightened  Mrs.  Peters  at  the  gate,  and  the  footprints 
which  are  mixed  up  with  those  of  Miss  Hargreaves  by  the  side  of  the 
lake,  are  not  the  same  'f '  I  said  to  Dorcas  Dene.  '  Absolutely  certain.'  " 
The  correct  thing  evidently.     (F.  V.  White  &  Co.     119  pp.     Is.) 

"Another  Burden."  By  James  Payn. 

A  new  work  by  this  veteran  author  and  therefore  sure  of  a  welcome. 
Somewhat  shorter  than  the  usual  run  of  novels.  (Downey  &  Co. 
179  pp.     3s.  6d.) 

"  Sheilah  McLeod."  By  Guy  Boothby'. 

A  novel  of  adventure,  by  the  author  of  Dr.  Xikola,  of  poster  fame. 
Written  in  the  first  person.  "  God  bless  the  sex,"  says  the  narrator  on 
the  last  page,  "and,  above  all,  the  girl,  now  my  wife,  who  was  once 
SheUah  McLeod."     (Skeffington  &  Co.     311pp.     6s.) 

"  Menotah."  By  Ernest  G.  Henham, 

An  historical  novel,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  North-west  Canada 
at  the  time  of  the  Louis  Eiel  rebeUion.  A  glossary  is  appended 
(Skeffington  &  Son.     368  pp.     6s.) 

"Everybody's  Favourite."  By  John  Strange  Winter 

Another  story  by  the  author  of  Booth's  Bahy.  The  old  theme — two 
brothers  grow  up,  and  love  one  girl.  (F.  V.  White  it  Co.  298  pp 
3s.  6d.) 

"  The  Devil's  Shilling."  By  Campbell  Eae-Brown. 

The  autobiography  of  a  shilling,  not  a  "  Splendid  ShUling,"  by  the 
author  of  the  popular  recitation  "  Kissing-Cup's  Eace,"  so  dear  to 
minor  entertainers.  "There  are  no  adventurers  hke  coins  of  the 
realm,"  says  Mr.  Barrie,  in  a  quotation  on  the  title  page.  (Henry  J. 
Drane.     253  pp.     38.  6d.) 

"Those  Dreadful  Twins."  By  Themselves. 

Two  Bad  Boys'  Diaries  instead  of  one.     (T.  Fisher  Unwin.     234  pp.) 

"  Ninety-Eight." 

The  Eecollections  of  Cormac  Cahir  O'Connor  Faby  (late  colonel  in  the 
French  service)  of  "  that  awful  period."  Edited  by  his  grandson 
Patrick  C.  Faby.     (Downey  &  Co.     313  pp.     6s.) 


AN    INTEECEPTED   LETTEE. 


My  dear  Miss  Albion, — During  my  brief  stay  in  your  delightful 
village,  you  told  me  one  afternoon  that  you  would  like  to  read  some 
stories  in  French.  With  the  curate's  eye  upon  you,  and  reminiscent 
of  his  pulpit  denunciation  of  the  author  whom  he  calls  "  Zoler,' 
you  hastened  to  add,  "stories  of  a  kind  that  one  can — er — can 
leave  about."     You  could  not  have  expressed  yourself  more  happily 
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I  did  not  forget  your  commission,  and  I  am  forwarding  to  you  by 
this  post  a  copy  of  Gyp's  La  Fee  Surprise,  a  little  volume  of  sketches 
and  stories.  I  have  read  it,  and  I  should  imagine  that  I  have  come 
through  it  unscathed.  It  is  a  book  that  one  can  leave  about.  It  is 
especially  and  pre-eminently  that.  Even  if  your  excellent  Mr. 
Chivers  reads  French  (which,  from  his  sermon  on  the  subject,  I 
have  no  cause  to  suspect)  you  can  still  leave  it  about.  You  will 
quite  imderstand  that  I  am  not  sneering  at  the  book  on  this  accoimt. 
I  do  not  insist  upon  le  mart,  la  femme,  et  I'amanf,  or  upon  the  later 
improvements  on  that  eternal  trio,  and  I  am  tired  of  the  line  of 
eloquent  asterisks  across  the  page.  When  I  opened  the  book  and 
found  that,  so  to  speak,  the  mother  and  her  child  were  there,  I  was 
quite  content.  If  I  make  any  objection  to  the  book,  it  is  not 
because  it  is  an  excellent  book  to  leave  about,  but  because  it  is  not 
(for  me)  such  an  excellent  book  to  read.  The  words  in  parentheses 
are  important.  It  is  one  of  my  many  afflictions  that  I  am  not  you. 
You — happy  in  your  youth  ! — can  come  to  the  book  fresh,  neither 
collating  nor  recognising.  Your  enjoyment  of  it  will  be  a  deserved 
compliment  to  your  temperament  and  no  insult — at  your  age — to 
your  culture.  But  for  myself — whom  I  am  taking  very  seriously 
just  now — you  must  remember  that  for  many  years  I  have  been 
reading  many  stories,  and  have  been  paid  to  read  them  with  my 
eyes  open.  It  would  have  been  dishonest  if  I  had  read  them  in  any 
other  way,  and  so  .  .  . 

Let  me  say  it  plainly,  knowing  Gyp's  work,  I  find  that  this 
disappoints  me  grievously.  AVritten  under  another  name,  I  might 
have  foimd  it  more  or  less  promising.  As  it  is,  it  seems  to  me  a 
collection  of  stuff  good  enough  for  an  ephemeral  appearance,  but 
not  worth  collecting  in  book  form.  To  take  the  book  more  in 
detail,  the  title-story  and  "  L'Amie  d'Enfance  "  are  fiat-footed  and 
obvious  in  a  way  that  I  had  hardly  thought  possible  in  the  French 
language.  "  Flirtage  "  is  easily  beaten  by  the  "  DoUy  Dialogues." 
The  social  dialogues  are  not  nearly  so  good  as  those  of  Mr.  Anstey 
in  the  same  genre.     AVhat,  for  instance,  am  I  to  think  of  this  ? 

"  Le  Bel  Alfred  :  '  Nous  n'aurions  avec  nous  qu'un  chien  .  .  .  et 
aussi  une  vache  .  .  .  pour  avoir  du  lait,  du  beurre  et  des  oeufs  .  .  . 

Le  Gkincheux  :  '  Des  oeufs  'f  .  .  .  aveo  im  chien  et  ime 
vache  ?...'" 

Think  ?  That  it  was  to  very  little  purpose  that  our  grandfathers 
mourned  Joseph  MiUer.  He  was  not  dead.  He  still  speaks.  But 
that  he  should  speak  through  Gyp,  it  is  that  which  breaks  the 
heart.  As  for  "  Leurs  systemes  "  an  adequate  translation  of  it  would 
not  have  been  inappropriate  in  last  week's  Home  Chat,  and  "  Chez  les 
vieux  jeu  "  (though  it  contains  one  estimable  drolleiy)  is  not  a  very 
new  idea  or  very  well  worked.  It  is  surprising  to  find  that  Gyp 
has  not  had  more  success  in  a  kind  of  work  which  the  French,  as  a 
rule,  do  far  better  than  the  English.  Much  of  the  book  reads  as  if 
it  had  been  written  when  the  author  was  tired. 

Yet  read  it.  You  will  enjoy  the  fatuousness  of  "Le  Bel  Alfred." 
You  will  be  amused — as  I  was — with  Nepthali,  and  the  description 
of  how  he  got  his  title.  You  wiU  find  here  and  there  the  happy 
phrase,  the  just  observation,  the  touch  of  graceful  humour.  But, 
above  all  things,  you  will  be  superior  to  Mr.  Chivers.  Ask  him  if 
he  has  read  anything  of  Gyp's  ?  If  he  says  ho  has,  ask  him  if  he 
read  it  in  a  translation.  And  tell  him  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  translation — there  is  only  mistranslation,  more  or  less  clever. 
8o  repay  my  kindness. 

Unquestionably,  I  am  horribly  jealous  of  Mr.  Chivers.  In 
humility  I  will  sign  myself  that  which  he  once  styled  me, 

"An  Opinionated  Journalist." 


REVIEWS. 


The  Gadfly.      By  E.  L.  Voynich. 
(W.  Hoinemann.) 

Tins  is  a  remarkable  story  by  an  American  writer,  which  readers 
who  prefer  flesli  and  blood  and  human  emotions  to  sawdust  and 
adventure  should  consider  as  sometliing  of  a  godsend.  In  order  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  book  the  outline  of  the  plot  must  be  told. 
Arthur  Burton,  an  orphan,  a  sensitive,  aifectionate,  emotional, 
enthusiastic  youth  of  eigliteen— revolutionary  and  pietist  in  one- 
is  arrested  on  a  true  charge  of  conspiring  against  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment, and  is  thrown  into  prison.     He  admits  nothing,   denies  aU 


knowledge  of  his  companions,  and  completely  baffles  the  authorities. 
On  gaining  his  release  he  discovers  that  the  information  for  his 
arrest  was  communicated  by  the  priest  to  whom  he  had  confessed 
his  jealousy  of  a  fellow  conspirator.  Almost  immediately  after- 
wards Gemma,  Arthur's  ideal  of  womanhood,  believing  him  to  be 
a  traitor  to  the  cause  to  which  she  also  belongs,  strikes  him  across 
the  face  and  repulses  him  for  ever ;  and  his  guardian's  wife,  in  a  fit 
of  rage  at  the  discredit  she  considers  him  to  have  brought  upon  the 
family,  lets  out  the  secret  that  he  is  the  son  of  an  illicit  union 
between  his  mother  and  Canon  Montanelli,  a  good  man  and 
Arthur's  dearest  friend.  These  three  blows,  coming  one  upon  the 
other  with  such  suddenness,  are  too  much.  Arthur's  faith  in  God 
and  man  crumbles  away.  He  seizes  a  hammer  and  smashes  his 
crucifix,  spurns  Montanelli,  arranges  a  convincing  story  of  his 
suicide  by  drowning,  and  escapes  for  South  America  as  a  stowaway. 
That  is  the  prologue. 

Thirteen  years  pass,  and  Arthur  returns  as  Felice  Elvarez, 
another  Monte  Cristo  bent  ujion  revenge — a  cripple  and  a  cynic, 
gifted  with  great  power  of  satire,  an  avowed  disbeliever  in  human 
fidelity  and  truth,  and  the  implacable  foe  of  priestcraft  and  religion. 
Under  the  soubriquet  of  the  "Gadfly"  he  is  employed  by  the 
Liberal  party  to  carry  on  a  pamphlet  war  against  the  Jesuits. 
Gemma  is  a  member  of  the  committee  from  whom  he  receives  his 
instructions;  MontaneUi,  who  is  now  a  Cardinal,  is  the  opponent 
whose  influence  it  is  most  important  to  break  down.  The  core  of 
the  story  is  the  Gadfly's  struggle  between  his  true  nature  and  his 
imposed  nature ;  between  his  love  for  his  father,  Montanelli,  and 
for  Gemma,  and  his  hostility  to  Christianity.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
follow  his  career  as  a  conspirator  ;  let  it  suffice  that  in  the  end  he 
is  captured  and  sentenced  to  death.  Cardinal  Montanelli  alone 
stands  between  him  and  the  grave.  A  terrible  scene  takes  place  in 
the  condemned  man's  cell,  resulting  in  the  Gadfly's  confession  that 
he  is  the  Arthur  of  old,  the  Cardinal's  son. 

"  MonfanoUi  sat  like  some  stone  image,  or  like  a  dead  man  set  upright. 
At  first,  under  the  fiery  torrent  of  the  Gadfly's  despair,  lie  had  quivered 
a  httle,  with  the  automatic  shrinking  of  the  flesh,  as  under  the  lash  of 
a  whip  ;  but  now  he  wa^  quite  still.  After  a  long  silence  he  looked  up 
and  spoke,  lifelessly,  patiently  : 

'  Arthur,  will  you  explain  to  me  more  clearly  ?  You  confuse  and 
terrify  me  so,  I  can't  understand.     What  is  it  you  demand  of  me  ?  ' 

The  Gadfly  turned  to  him  a  spectral  face. 

'  I  demand  nothing.  Who  shall  compel  love  ?  You  are  free  to  choose 
between  us  two  the  one  who  is  most  dear  to  you.  If  you  love  Hiin  best, 
choose  Him.' 

'I  can't  understand,'  Montanelli  repeated  wearily.  'What  is  there 
I  can  choose  ?     I  cannot  undo  the  past.' 

'  You  have  to  choose  between  us.  If  you  love  me,  take  that  cross  off 
your  neck,  and  come  away  "vvdth  me.  My  friends  are  arranging  another 
attempt,  and  with  your  help  they  could  manage  it  easily.  Theu,  when 
we  are  safe  over  the  frontier,  acknowledge  me  publicly.  But  if  you 
don't  love  me  enough  for  that — if  this  wooden  idol  [a  crucifix]  is  more 
to  you  than  I — then  go  to  the  colonel  and  teU  him  you  consent.  And  if 
you  go,  then  go  at  once,  and  spare  me  the  misery  of  seeing  you.  I  have 
enough  without  that.' 

Montanelli  looked  up,  trembling  faintly.  He  was  beginning  to 
understand. 

'  I  will  communicate  with  your  friends,  of  course.  But — to  go  with 
you — it  is  impossible.     I  am  a  priest.' 

'  And  I  accept  no  favours  from  priests.  T  will  have  no  more  com- 
promises, Padre  ;  I  have  had  enough  of  them,  and  of  their  consequences. 
You  must  give  up  your  priesthood,  or  you  must  give  up  me.' 

'  How  can  I  give  you  up  ;-'     Arthur,  how  can  1  give  you  up  ':■ ' 

'  Then  give  up  Him.  You  have  to  choose  between  us.  Would  you 
offer  me  a  share  of  your  love — half  for  me,  half  for  your  friend  of  a  God  'f 
I  will  not  take  His  leavings.     If  you  are  His,  you  are  not  mine.' 

'  Would  you  have  me  tear  my  heart  in  two  'i  Aithur  I  Arthur  !  Do 
you  want  to  drive  me  mad  't  ' 

The  Gadfly  struck  his  hand  against  the  wall. 

'  You  have  to  choose  between  us,'  he  repeated  once  more." 

IMontaneUi  permits  the  law  to  take  its  course,  and  the  Gadfly  is 
shot.     This  is  the  scene  on  the  ground  of  execution  : 

He  had  repeated  the  request  that  his  eyes  might  not  be  bandaged, 
and  his  defiant  face  had  wrung  from  the  colonel  a  reluctant  consent. 
They  had  both  forgotten  what  they  were  inflicting  on  the  soldiers. 

He  stood  and  faced  them,  smiling,  and  the  carbines  shook  in  their 
hands. 

'  I  am  quite  ready,'  he  said. 

The  Heuteuaut  stepped  forward,  trembling  a  little  with  excitement. 
He  had  never  given  the  word  of  command  for  an  execution  before. 
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'  Ready — present — fire  ! ' 

The  Gadfly  staggered  a  little  and  recovered  his  balance.  One  unsteady 
shot  had  grazed  his  cheek,  and  a  Httle  blood  fell  on  to  the  white  cravat. 
Another  ball  had  struck  him  above  the  knee.  When  the  smoke  cleared 
away  the  soldiers  looked  and  saw  him  smiling  still,  and  wiping  the  blood 
from  his  cheek  with  the  mutilated  hand. 

'  A  bad  shot,  men !  '  he  said  ;  and  his  voice  cut  in,  clear  and  articidate, 
upon  the  dazed  stupor  of  the  wretched  soldiers.     '  Have  another  try.' 

A  general  groan  and  shudder  passed  through  the  row  of  carabineers. 
Each  man  had  aimed  aside,  with  a  secret  hope  that  the  death-shot  would 
come  from  his  neighbour's  hand,  not  his  ;  and  then  the  Gadfly  stood  and 
smiled  at  them ;  they  had  only  turned  the  execution  into  a  butchery, 
and  the  whole  ghastly  business  was  to  do  again.  They  were  seized  with 
sudden  ten-or,  and,  lowering  their  carbines,  listened  hopelessly  to  the 
furious  curses  and  reproaches  of  the  officers,  staring  in  dull  horror  at  the 
man  whom  they  had  killed,  and  who  somehow  was  not  dead. 

The  governor  shook  his  fist  in  their  faces,  savagely  shouting  to  them 
to  stand  in  position,  to  present  arms,  to  make  haste  and  get  the  thing 
over.  He  had  become  as  thoroughly  demoralised  as  they  were,  and 
dared  not  look  at  the  terrible  figure  that  stood  and  stood,  and  would 
not  fall.  When  the  Gadfly  spoke  to  him,  he  started  and  shi\ddcred  at 
the  sound  of  the  mocking  voice. 

'  You  have  brought  out  the  awkward  squad  this  morning.  Colonel  I 
Let  me  see  if  I  can  manage  them  better.  Now,  men  !  Hold  your  tool 
higher  there,  you  to  the  left.  Bless  your  heart,  man,  it's  a  carbine  you've 
got  in  your  hand,  not  a  frying-pan  I  Are  you  all  straight  ?  Now,  then  ! 
Ready — present  —  ' 

'  Fire  I  '  the  colonel  iuteiTupted,  starting  forward.  It  was  intolerable 
that  this  man  should  give  the  command  for  his  own  death. 

There  was  another  confused,  disorganised  volley,  and  the  line  broke 
up  into  a  knot  of  shivering  figures,  staring  before  them  with  wild  eyes. 
One  of  the  soldiers  had  not  even  discharged  his  carbine  ;  he  had  flung  it 
away,  and  crouched  down  moaning  under  his  breath  :  '  I  can't — I  can't ! ' 

The  smoke  cleared  slowly  away,  floating  up  into  the  glimmer  of 
the  early  sunlight ;  and  thoy  saw  that  the  Gadfly  had  fallen  ;  and  saw, 
too,  that  he  was  still  not  dead.  For  the  fiist  moment  soldiers  and 
officials  stood  as  if  they  had  been  tui-ned  to  stone,  and  watched  the 
ghastly  thing  that  writhed  and  struggled  on  the  groiuid ;  then  both 
doctor  and  colonel  rushed  forward  with  a  cry,  for  he  had  dragged 
himself  up  on  one  knee  and  was  still  facing  the  soldiers,  and  stiU 
laughing. 

'  Another  miss  I     Ti-y — again,  lads — see — if  you  can't ' 

He  suddenly  swayed  and  fell  over  sideways  on  the  grass. 

'  Is  he  dead  ? '  the  colonel  asked  under  his  breath ;  and  the  doctor, 
kneeling  down,  with  a  hand  on  the  bloody  shirt,  answered  softly  : 

'  I  think  so— God  be  praised  ! ' 

'  God  be  praised  ! '  the  colonel  repeated.     '  At  last ! '  " 

These  quotations  bear  rather  upon  the  dramatic  value  of  the  book 
than  upon  its  psychology.  Its  iisj'chology  is,  as  it  happens,  not 
impressive.  Mr.  Voynich  can  conceive  interesting  characters,  but  at 
present  he  lacks  the  power  to  embody  them  adequately.  His  imagina- 
tive force  is  in  advance  of  his  execution.  The  end  of  the  book, 
where  action  predominates,  is  better  than  the  earlier  chapters  where 
conversation  has  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  work.  Mr.  VojTiich  has 
no  gift  of  flashing  insight.  lie  tells  us  much  of  the  Gadfly's  wit, 
but  we  meet  with  little  worthy  the  name.  The  book  needs  to  be 
more  tense — more,  well,  more  Meredithian.  Vittoria  was  ever  before 
me  as  I  read.  The  fabric  of  The  Gadflij  is  so  good  that  some  day 
Mr.  Voynich  might  re-write  the  story ;  but  as  it  stands  it  is  more 
deeply  interesting  and  rich  in  promise  than  ninety-nine  out  of  every 
hundred  novels  that  pass  through  the  reviewers'  hands. 


The  "  Paradise  "  Coal-hoat.     By  CutclifEe  Hyne. 
(James  Bowden.) 

Mr.  Cutcliffe  Hyne  has  a  piquant  and  incisive  style  :  and  he 
goes  so  far  afield  for  his  themes  tliat,  as  a  rule,  they  have  the 
fascination  of  unfamiliarity.  He  seems  to  be  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  back  of  several  "  beyonds."  Most  of  these  stories  come 
from  the  West  Coast  of  Africa ;  but  one  finds  variety  in  tales  of 
orange-growing  in  Florida,  of  military  adventure  in  Peru,  .ind  of 
melanolioly  mesalliances  in  the  Far  North.  When  he  comes  nearer 
home,  Mr.  Hyne's  muse  is  strictly  maritime.  And,  as  that  depart- 
ment of  fiction  is  apt  to  be  overcrowded,  he  has  specialised  in 
favour  of  the  coal-boat  and  the  tug,  and  other  craft  of  low  repute 
Through  it  all  his  love  of  the  sea  and  the  sailor  is  manifest.  A 
fair  type  of  his  nautical  character  is  Captain  Ezra  Pollard,  who 
finds  himself  in  charge  of  the  Paradise  coal-boat,  running  between 
the   Tyne  and  London,  with  orders  never  to  slow  down  for  any 


cause  whatever.  He  is  a  humane  man  ;  ' '  and  on  thick  nights  the 
voices  of  the  smacksmen  he  had  run  down  off  Humber  Mouth  (and 
not  carried  home  to  claim  damages)  came  and  chatted  to  him  out 
of  the  sea-smoke  which  drove  from  the  wave  crests." 

"  He  did  not  blame  Gedge,  because  he  quite  understood  that  a  ship- 
owner, who  has  a  living  to  make,  cannot  afford,  under  any  circumstances, 
to  run  coal-boats  at  a  loss  ;  but  he  very  much  wished  that  he  (Ezra) 
followed  any  occupation  other  than  the  sea,  and  (being  a  sailor)  his 
mind  naturally  turned  on  agriculture.  With  clay  on  his  boots  and 
a  straw  in  his  mouth,  he  would  not  be  called  upon  to  miu'der  fishermen, 
under  any  circumstances  whatever ;  and  he  could  go  to  chapel  on 
Sundays,  and  sing  noisily,  and  with  a  clear  conscience." 

Another  mariner  who  had  aspirations  after  agriculture — for  Mr. 
Hyne  rej)eats  himself  to  that  extent — is  Captain  Kettle ;  but  he  is 
on  a  larger  scale  than  the  skipper  of  the  Paradise.  Here  is  his 
exploit,  as  told  by  another  : 

"  And  then  you  English  are  so  indecently  reckless.  I  knew  a  man 
once,  the  master  of  a  httle  tramp  steamer,  who  successfully  tackled  a 
Central  American  revolution  absolutely  siugle-handed.  He  went  into 
the  business  at  five  minutes'  notice,  without  even  knowing  the  language 
of  the  country :  and  he  disorganised  the  movements  of  the  two  parties 
to  such  an  extent  that  a  third  party  sprang  up  and  swept  the  board 
while  the  others  were  gaping  with  astonishment." 

He  also  wrote  poetry. 

"  '  I  saw  the  poetry,'  faid  Don  Pablo,  '  and  it  fairly  made  me  gasp. 
You  know  what  the  man  is  ?  ' 

'  I  can  sincerely  say  that  he  is  the  most  thorough-paced  little  ruffian 
that  ever  hazed  a  crew.' 

Don  Pablo  nodded. 

'  He  is  a  man  who  for  years  has  carried  his  hfe  in  his  hand,  and  has 
never  gone  to  sleep  on  board  ship  without  a  probabihty  of  waking  with 
a  cut  throat.  But  you  should  have  seen  that  poetry.  Anyone  would 
have  expected  it  to  be  full  of  fights  and  gunpowder  and  melodrama 
generally.  But  not  a  bit  of  it.  One  piece  was  a  serenade  to  a  lady 
with  eyebrows;  in  another  he  eulogised  the  "glowing  scarlet  of  the 
grain,"  presumably  from  a  railway -window  view  of  poppies  in  a  corn- 
field ;  and  a  third  was  a  hymn  as  full  of  religion  and  doggerel  as  its 
writer  was  crammed  with  truculence.'  " 

There  is  a  familiar  ring  about  the  story  of  the  Irishman  who 
took  unto  himself  the  command  of  a  tribe  in  West  Africa,  and 
from  the  toji  of  an  impregnable  plateau  defied  the  Government  and 
levied  tribute  on  the  neighbouring  villages.  But  in  spite  of  one 
or  two  reminiscences  of  the  kind,  Mr.  Hyne's  book  is  both  clever 
and  fascinating.  I  have  already  mentioned  his  picturesqueness  of 
phrase.  "  Give  me  a  drink,"  says  Vatchell,  when  he  has  just  been 
rescued  from  committing  suicide.  "I  have  grazed  mj-  shoulder 
against  the — er — the  palings  of  the  next  world,  and  I  feel  a  bit 
chippy." 

»  *  *  * 

The  Captive  of  Pehin.  By  Charles  Hannan. 
(Jarrold  &  Sons.) 
Mr.  Hannan  is  of  the  school  of  Mr.  Le  Queux.  Tliat  is  to  say, 
ho  deals  in  mystery  and  horror,  he  affects  the  first  person  singular, 
he  invents  better  than  he  writes,  and  once  you  begin  liis  story  you 
have  some  difficulty  in  giving  it  up  before  the  end.  In  The  Captive 
of  Peki?i  we  are  taken  to  China,  a  country  which  has  not  been 
sufficiently  exploited  by  the  novelist.  Mr.  Payn's  Pi/  Proxy  is 
almost  the  only  conspicuous  romance  laid  among  the  Celestials. 
For  minds  like  Mr.  Hannan's  the  Chinese  have  habits  of  blood- 
thirstiness  which  make  them  invaluable ;  hence  The  Captive  of 
Pekin.  If  you  like  reading  about  the  bastinado,  and  torture  by 
melted  lead,  and  torture  by  the  beak  of  a  white  bird,  you  will 
like  this  book.  Personally,  I  don't ;  I  detest  it.  But  to  those  who 
do  I  can  recommend  Mr.  Hannan  as  a  writer  who  is  careful  to  give 
the  reader  his  money's  worth. 

THE  BLAISDELL  SELF-SHARPENING  PENCIL. 

Ask  for  the  BLAISDELL  SELF-SHAKPENING  PENCIL  at  any  stationer's. 
The  Blacklead  Pencils  are  made  in  5  Grades :  H.B;  II;  B;  H.H;  B.B  ; 
finest  Bavarian  Lead,  equal  to  the  highest  finality  of  Artists'  Pencils.  Coloueed 
Gkaton  Pencils  in  Blue,  Ked,  Yellow,  Green,  and  Black,  tough  and  smooth, 
rich  in  colour. 

If  your  stationer  does  not  sell  them,  send  Is.  for  set  of  sample  pencils  to — 

BLAISDELL.     PAPER     PENCIL     CO.,     LTD., 

46,  HOLBORN  VIADUCT,  LONDON,  E.G. 
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The  BOOK  of  DREAMS  and  GHOSTS. 

By  ANDREW  LANG.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 
"  Many  of  the  bcst-kno^iTi  ghost  stories  are  here 
assembled.     There   is,    however,   much   that  to  the 
majority  of  readers  will  be  absolutely  new." 

Notes  and  Queries. 
"  It  is  a  volume,   indeed,   with   which  nobody, 
whether  a  believer  in  the  supernatural  or  a  sceptic, 
can   be  disappointed.  "—Mr.   Jambs   Payn  iu  the 
llhtstraied  London  Xeivs. 


NEW  ROMANCE  BY  WILLIAM  MORRLS. 

THE  WATER  of  the  WONDROUS 

ISLES  :  a  Romance.  By  WILLIAM  MORRIS, 
Author  of  "The  Earthly  Paradise."  Crown  8vo, 
7s.  6d.  {Earhj  in  October. 

DARWIN,  and  AFTER  DARWIN  : 

an  P^xposition  of  the  Darwinian  Tlieory  and  a 
Discussion  of  Post-Darwinian  Questions.  By 
the  late  GEORGE  JOHN  ROMANE.S,  M.A., 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.  Part  111.  POST-DARWINIAN 
QUESTIONS  :  Isolation  and  Pliysiolof^cal 
Selection.     Crown  8vo,  5s.  [On  October  8. 


The  DIARY  of  MASTER  WILLIAM 

SILENCE :  a  Study  of  Shakespeare  and  of 
Elizabethan  Sport.  By  the  Right  Hon.  D.  H. 
MADDEN,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Dublin.     8vo,  16s.  [On  October  \. 


PHILOSOPHY   of    KNOWLEDGE: 

an  Inquiry  into  the  Nature,  Limits,  and  Validity 
of  Human  Cognitive  Faculty.  By  GEORGE 
TRUMBULL  LADD,  Professor  of  Phil  sophy 
in  Yale  University.     8vo,  183. 


ARE  WE  to   GO   ON  with  LATIN 

VERSES?  By  the  Rev.  Hon.  EDWARD 
LYTTELTON,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Hailey- 
bury  College.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

POEMS.     By  John    Lucas   Tupper. 

Selected  and  Edited  by  AVILLIAM  MICHAEL 

ROSSETTl.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 
*,*  The  Author  of  these  Poems  was  a  Sculptor, 
and  afterwards  Art  Instructor  in  Rugby  School.  He 
died  in  1879,  having  been  a  very  close  associate  of 
the  Pre-Kaphaelite  Brotherhood,  and  contributing  in 
verse  and  pi-osc  to  their  magazine,  the  Germ, 
in  1850.  

A  YEAR'S  SERMONS.    Based  upon 

some  of  the  Scriptures  appointed  for  each 
Sunday  Morning.  By  RICHARD  W.  HILEY, 
D.D.,  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  Oxford,  Vicar  of 
Wigliill,  Tadcaster,  Yorks.  Vol.  111.  Sup- 
Iilenicnting  the  Course  with  SERMONS  for 
EVENING  SERVICE.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 


THE     THRESHOLD     of     the 

SANCTUARY :  being  Short  Chapters  on 
rrejiaration  for  Holy  Orders.  By  B.  W. 
RANDOLPH,  M.A.,  Principal  of  Ely  Theo- 
logical College,  Hon.  Canon  of  Ely,  and 
Examining  ChaxJain  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  [Barly  in  October. 


LONGMANS     MAGAZINE. 

No.  lH(i.— OCJOllKR,  18'J7.~avn,  price  Od. 
WEKPING  FERRY.    7.11.    By  Margaret  L.  Woods,  Author 

of  "A  ViUagc  Tragedy,"  &c. 
THK  "JUBILEE  CRICKKT  BOOK."    By  Andrew  Lan(f. 
A  DEVON  CRABBER.    By  E.  M.  Ord  Marshall. 
AN  AUTO-DA-FE.    By  Mrs.  Murray  Hlckson. 
FASHIONS  in  FLOWERS.    By  the  Hon.  Alicia  Amherst. 
A  DEMON  BEAR.    By  Fred.  VVhishaw. 
AT  the  SIGN  of  the  SHIP.    By  Andrew  Lang. 

LONGMANS,      GREEN     &     CO., 
London,  New  York,  and.  Bombay. 


CHAPMAN     &     HALL'S 

NEW   BOOKS. 


MISS  VIOLET  HUNT'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

TO  BE  PUBLISHED  ON  OCTOBER  Ist. 

UNKIST,    UNKIND! 

A  Romance. 

By   VIOLET    HUNT, 

Author  of  "  A  Hard  Woman,"  "  The  Way  of  Marriage.'* 
Crown  8vo,  Gs. 


DANTE. 

A  Defence  of  the  Ancient  Text  of  the 

"  Divina  Commedia." 

By    WICKHAM    FLOWER,    F.S.A. 

Square  crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 


ALLEN  UPWARD'S  NOVEL  IN  RHYME. 

A  DAY'S    TRAGEDY:   a  Novel  in 

Rhyme.  By  ALLEN  UPWARD,  Author  of  "  Secrets  of 
the  Courts  of  Europe,"  &c.  With  Woodcuts.  Cro\vn 
8vo,  68.  _  \Readij. 

W.  H.  DAWSON'S  NEW  BOOK. 

SOCIAL  SWITZERLAND:  Studies  of 

Present-day  Social  Movements  and  Legislation  in  the 

Swiss    Republic.      By    W.   H.    DAWSON,    Author   of 

**  Germany  and  the  Germans,"  &c.,  .fcc.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

"  It  is  full  of  value  for  all  who  watch  the  progress  of  social  reform  as 

a  tendency  of  cirilisation This  iotelligent  and  stimulating  book. 

frofessed  students  of  economic  science  will  read  it  to  their  advantage, 

and  be  grateful  to  an  author  who  knows  how  to  make  so  unpromising 

a  subject  so  fruitful  in  interest." — l:icot8man. 


NEW  WORK  ON  SPORT  AND  TRAVEL. 

SPORT  and  TRAVEL  in  INDIA  and 

CENTRAL  AMERICA.  By  A.  G.  BAGOT,  late  60th 
Ritles  (Bagatelle),  Author' of  "  Sportiner  Sketches," 
&c.,  &c.    With  Frontispiece.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

_____  \^This  da}/. 

A  NEW  WORK  ON  BIMETALLISM. 

BIMETALLISM     EXPLAINED.      By 

WM.  THOS.  ROTHWELL.    Crown  8vo,  5s. 

ITJiKsda!/. 
This  work  is  not  written  by  a  theorist,  but  by  one  who  has 
had  a  practical  acquaintance  with  many  phases  of  industrial 
life,  as  workman,  manager,  and  employer  of  labour.  The 
author  aims  at  supplying  a  work  in  which  will  be  found  all 
that  is  necessary  for  a  clear  understanding  of  the  question, 
both  for  the  expert  and  the  general  reader. 


JAMES  WARD'S  HISTORY  OF  ORNAMENT. 

HISTORIC  ORNAMENT:  Treatise  on 

Decorative  Art  and  Architectural  Ornament;  Pre- 
historic  Art ;  Ancient  Art  and  Architecture ;  Eastern, 
Early  Christian  Byzantine,  Saracenic,  Romanesque, 
Gothic  and  Renaissance  Architecture  and  Oruament. 
By  JAMES  WARD.  Author  of  "The  Principles  of 
Ornament."  With  436  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo,  7s.  6d. 
IReadif, 


ENGLISH  EPIGRAMS  and  EPITAPHS 

Collected  and  Edited,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and 
Index,  by  AUBREY  STEWART.  With  3  Woodcut 
Portraits'  by  Sydney  Adamson.  Paper,  Is.  6d. ;  cloth, 
gilt  top,  28. ;  limp  calf,  4s.  [Ready. 

"It  is  a  very  clever,  catliolic  collection,  and  lias  the  merit  while 
eschewing  cheatoute  of  being  fully  repreBoiitative."— PaH  Mall  Oaeette. 


"JAMKP    CASSIDY'S 

THE  GIFT  of  LIFE :  a  Romance.    By 

JAMES  CASSIDY.    Crown  8vo,  68. 
"  SuRnests  '  Faust,'  but  is  not  a  bit  like  it."— Western  Dailtf  Mercury. 
*'  is  Btrikiog  as  suggestlnR  a  new  tmin  of  thought."— Jy loci  and  White. 
"Clever  and  onginaX."— Hearth  and  Home. 
"The  literary  style  of  the  book  throughout  is  of  a  high  order." 


iccption,  developed  with  much  skill 


"  We  shall  bo  surprised  if  '  Tlie  Gift  of  Life,  by  Mr.  Ja: 
is  not  in  great  demand."— i( it minpAani  JVtws. 


SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.'S 

NEW    BOOKS. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR 
OF  "  THE  SOWERS." 

THIS    DAY    IS    PUBLISHED, 

Crown  8vo,  6s., 

IN  KEDAR'S  TENTS. 

BY 

HENRY    SETON    MERRIMAN, 

AUTHOR  OF  "THE  SOWERS,"  "WITH 
EDGED  TOOLS,"  &c. 

NEW    NOVEL    BY   CLIVB    PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY. 
EEADY  THIS  DAY,  crow-n  8vo,  6s. 

ONE  OF  THE  BROKEN 
BRIGADE. 

By  CLIVE  PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY, 
Author  of  "  Snap,"  "  The  Queensberry  Cup,"  4c. 


READY  THIS  DAY,  crown  Svo,  6s. 

STUDIES     IN     BOARD 
SCHOOLS. 

By    CHARLES     MORLEY. 


NEW    VOLUME    OP    "THE    DtCTIONAEY    OF 

NATIONAL  BIOGRAPHY." 

READY  THIS  DAY.  ISs.  net,  in  cloth  ;  or  in  half-morocco, 

marl)led  erlfjes,  Ac,  20s.  net. 

Volume  .52  (SHEARMAN— SMIRKE)  ot 

THE  DICTIONARY  OF 
NATIONAL  BIOGRAPHY 

Edited  by  SIDNEY  LEE. 

*,*  Vol.  I.   was  published  on  January  1,   18S5,  and  a 

further  Volume  will  be  issued  Quarterly  until  the  Com- 


jtion  of  the  Work. 


FOURTH  EDITION,  large  crown  Svo,  7s.  ert. 

POT-POURRI    FROM   A 
SURREY    GARDEN. 

P,y  Mrs.  C.  AV.  EARLE. 

With  an  Appendix  by  Lady  CONSTANCE  LYTTON. 

From  the   GUARDrA\.—"U  is  impossible  to  read  a 

page   of  this   book   without  being  struck  by  its  v\Korous 

freshness,  its  helpfulness,  and  its  human  kindliness.' 

CORNHILL    MAGAZINE 

For  OCTOBER.     Price  One  Shilling. 
CONTEXTS. 

A  NIGHT  in  VENICE.    By 

M.  P.  Shiei.. 
PELOTA.      By   Chaeies 

EnwAttDs. 
SOME  SPIES.    ByAKDi:EW 

Lang. 
A  GENTLE  ADVISER.    By 

E.  V.  LrcAs. 
PAGES    from   a  PRIVATE 

DIARY. 
IN     KEDAR'S    TENTS. 

Chapters     XXVIII.-XXX. 

(Cimclusioii).     By    He.vkv 

Seton   Mekriman,  Author 

of  "The  Sowers,"  &c. 


THE  ENGLISHMAN'S 
CALENDAR  (October). 

AGINCOURT:  an  Anniver. 
sary  Study.    By  the  Hon. 

J.    W.    FORTESCl'B. 

THE  SEPOY  REVOLT  at 
DELHI,  May,  1857  ;  a  Per- 
sonal  Narrative.  Part  II. 
By  Colonel  E.  Vibast. 

THE  ROMANCE  of  RACE. 
By  Ghant  Allen. 

THE  FROZEN  MAN.  By 
Ernest  G.  Henham. 

THE   MECHANISM   of 
STOCK  EXCHANGE. 


the 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL    Limited,  London.  !  London:  SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.,  15,  Waterloo  Place. 
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THE     NEWEST    FICTION. 

A  GUIDE  FOR  NOVEL  EEADEES. 


The  novels  published  during  the  past  week  number  twenty- 
two.     They  are  : 

What  Maisie  Knew.  By  Hexry  James. 

A  study  of  a  young  girl  upon  whom  the  world  opened  hardly  and 
harshly.  A  typical  Henry  James.  Ean  serially  through  the 
New  Review  and  the  Chap  Book.     (W.  Heinemann.     304  pp.     6s.) 

The  Lady's  Walk.  By  Mrs.  Oliph.ant. 

A  posthumous,  supernatural  novel.  About  a  ghost — a  lady — that 
frequents  Ellermore  in  the  Highlands.  A  gentle  stoiy.  Not  in 
the  least  bluggy.  "  We  don't  call  it  a  ghost,"  said  Charlotte. 
"  I  am  fond  of  it  for  my  part;  but,  then,  I  have  been  used  to  it  all 
my  life."     (Methuen  &  Co.     251  pp.     6s.) 


Hugh  Wy'nne  :  Fkee  Quaker. 


By  S.  Weir  Mitchell. 


A  novel  of  the  American  revolution.  Ean  through  the  C'enttiry 
magazine.  The  Free  Quaker,  or  Disowned  Friend  (disowned 
liecause  he  believed,  with  others,  that  active  resistance  was  justi- 
fiable) who  tells  the  story,  was  on  General  Washington's  staff.  One 
critic  has  already  boldly  stated  that  "  Dr.  Mitchell  has  now  written 
the  great  American  novel."  Another  (in  the  Outlooh)  says:  "If 
not  the  long-sought  American  novel,  it  at  least  comes  closer  to  it 
than  any  other  novel  of  the  decade."  We  await  our  own  verdict 
with  fortitude.     (T.  Fisher  Unwin.     485  pp.     6s.) 

Marietta's  Marrlvge.  By  W.  E.  Norris. 

Another  long  novel  by  the  patient,  pleasant,  pedestrian  author  of 
The  Coimtess  Radna,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  As  usual,  many  of  the  characters 
are  titled.  The  end  leaves  INIarietta,  "for  once  in  her  life,  happy 
and  contented."     (W.  Heiuemann.     350  pp.     6s.) 


Ix  Kedar's  Tents 


By  Henry  Seton  MERRiM.ix. 


The  Sotvers  took  us  to  Eussia.  Now  we  are  off  to  Spain  ('tis 
sixty  years  ago)  with  an  impulsive  and  generous  Irishman,  who 
plays  no  inconsiderable  part  in  the  Carlist  war.  Mr.  Merriman, 
as  usual,  convinces  and  thrills.     (Smith,  Elder  &  Co.     6s.) 

The  Beetle.  By  Eichard  Marsh. 

But  such  a  Beetle  !  Let  the  author  speak  for  himself :  "  I  am 
quite  prepareil  to  believe  that  the  so-called  Beetle  was  a  creature 
born  neither  of  Gcjd  nor  man."  Dracula,  by  IMr.  Bram  Stoker,  was 
creepj',  but  Mr.  Marsh  goes  one,  oh !  many  more  than  one,  better. 
There  is  a  horrible  picture  aa  frontispiece.  (Skeffington  &  Cu. 
351  pp.     6s.) 


.  OxE  OF  THE  Broken  Brigade. 


By  Olive  Phillipps-Wolley. 


By  the  author  of  Snnp  and  Gold  Gold  in  Cariboo ;  but  we  know 
them  not.  The  characters  move  on  from  Berkshire  to  Vancouver 
Island,  where  adventures  follow  fast  and  faster  till  the  jiostcript, 
where  you  may  see  "an  old  grey-haired  man  and  a  fair  type  of 
English  womanhood  bending  over  a  marble  tablet,  and  under- 
neath is  written "     No,  fairness  forbids.     (Smith,  Elder  &  Co. 

279  pp.     6s.) 

The  Misanthrope's  Heir.  By  Cyril  Grey. 

Of  a  former  effort,  Glenathole, -we  wrote:  "  A  most  conscientious 
performance."  This,  too,  is  conscientious — and  very,  very  long. 
It  should  please  the  Scot,  for  the  dialect  begins  on  the  first  page  : 
"  Ye  canna  cros^  the  nicht,  Duncan.  Hoots,  man,  ye're  daft  to 
think  o't."     (Skeffiugton  &  Son.     3S0  pp.     6s.) 


A  Fair  Deceiver.  By  George  Paston. 

The  end  falls  thus  :  "  Presently  the  couple  went  into  the  cheerful 
vicarage  drawing-room.  .  .  .  But  outside  in  the  darkness  and  the 
rain  the  man  sat  beside  the  rose-guarded  grave,  and  leant  liis  cheek 
against  the  branches,  all  unconscious  of  the  thorns  [our  italics],  and 
whispered  that  he  had  not  forgotten.  .  .  ."  (Harper  &  Brothers. 
277  pp.) 


Ajiy  Vivian's  Eing. 


By  Surgeon-Major  H.  M.  Greenhow. 


An  Indian  story,  by  the  author  of  The  Tower  of  Ghihan.  Durbars, 
station  balls,  dak-bungalows,  and  bits  like  this :  " '  Khanamez 
pur  hai  '  announced  the  khansamah  with  a  solemn  salaam ;  and 
next  moment  the  young  pair  went  into  dinner."  (Skeffington  & 
Son.     244  pp.     5s.) 


The  Adventures  of  St.  Kevin. 


By  E.  D.  Eogers. 


The  author  would  join  the  humorists  with  these  Irish  tales. 
He  is  not  iU-equipped  for  the  task.  Seven  of  the  tales  deal  with 
St.  Kevin,  Abbot  of  Ballykilowen,  "who  administered  justice 
somewhat  in  the  Eastern  fashi(m."  He  and  the  author  are  very 
Irish.     (Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.     266  pp.     6s.) 


The  Showman's  Daughter. 


By  Scott  Graham. 


By  the  author  of  A  Bolt  from  the  Blue,  &c.,  &c.,  who  prints  this 
motto  :  "  We  jiay  for  everything  here  below  ;  nothing  is  stolen." 
Many  characters,  much  dialogue,  and  rapid  movement.  A  "  meaty  " 
novel.  Period  :  Close  of  the  Second  Empire,  "  ere  the  Napoleonic 
bubble  had  been  pricked  by  the  sword  of  the  Teuton,  and  burst." 
(Hurst  &  Blackett.     370  pp.     6s.) 


The  Gods  Arrive. 


By  Annie  E.  Holdsworth. 


By  the  author  of  Joanna  Traill,  Spinster.  Much  about  Labour 
and  the  People.  In  the  beginning  Katherine  loved  Franklin.  Had 
he  not  "  beggared  himself  to  feed  the  starving  women  and  children 
in  a  great  dock-strike  !  "  He  also  gave  them  (1)  his  clothes,  (2)  his 
savings,  and  (3)  his  furniture.  So  he  became  a  hero,  and  even  a 
saint  in  Katherine's  eyes.  Apjieared  in  the  Sunday  Magazine,  and 
is  now  published  by  Mr.  William  Heinemann.     (344  pp.     6s.) 


A  Book  Without  a  Man. 


By  Agnes  G.  Herbertson. 


But  they  talk  about  men  throughout,  which  comes  to  much  the 
same  thing  in  the  end.  The  heroines  are  Rose  (bright  and  bonny), 
Morda  (tall,  dark,  tragic),  JEcia  (fair,  plump,  emancipated),  and  The 
Limpet  (small,  curly,  musical,  affable — extremely),  and  they  talk. 
Need  we  say  more  'f     (Elliot  Stock.     144  pp.) 


The  Future  Power. 


By  Z.  S.  Hendow. 


An  imaginary  account  of  the  great  strike  of  190 — ,  and  the 
triumph  of  twelve  and  a  half  million  workers  who  wanted  to  change 
our  jiresent  social  system.  They  did  it,  and  now  (that  is,  in  190 — ) 
"  whispered  blessings  ascend  to  heaven  from  mUlions  of  lips  which 
formerly  only  opened  to  emit  groans,  sighs,  and  blasphemies." 
(The  Eoxburghe  Press.     79  pp.     Is.) 

The  Secretar.  By  W.  Beatty. 

A  Scotch  historical  romance,  an  addition  to  the  first-person- 
singular  school.  "I,  John  Kilgour,"  tell  the  story,  and  there  is  an 
average  of  one  N.B.  word  to  every  three  lines.  Some  one  says : 
"Hech  me  I  d'ye  teU  mesaeV  Weel,  weel,  that  maj'  weel  be.  .  .  . 
I  maun  hae  siller  some  gate."  Someone  else  has  "a  walth  o' 
fechtin'."  The  tale  is  founded  on  the  story  of  the  Casket  Letters. 
(Alex  Gardner.     433  pp.) 
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The  Singer  of  Makly. 


By  T.  Hoopee. 


A  brisk  historical  novel  of  adventure  of  the  Stanley  Weynian 
school,  as  you  will  perceive  by  the  first  three  lines  which  we  quote : 

"A  Peotestant  spy  I 

The  cards  fell  on  the  table  with  a  soft,  pattering  click." 

Period  1697.     (Methuen  &  Co.     259  pp.     6s.) 

Maime  o'  the  Coexek.  By  M.  E.  Fraxcis. 

M.  E.  Francis,  or  Mrs.  Francis  Blundell,  as  she  is  known  in 
private  life,  is  doing  for  Yorkshire  what  Miss  Wilkins  has  done 
for  New  England.  Maime  o'  the  Corner  is  a  pathetic  story  of 
village  life  in  the  manner  of  the  author's  earlier  books,  In  a  North 
Country  Village  and  A  Baughter  of  the  Soil.  (Harper  &  Brothers. 
302  pp.     6s.     For  some  or  no  reason  it  is  dated  1898.) 

The  F.vll  of  the  Sp.verow.  By  M.  C.  Balfoite_ 

A  story  of  old-fashioned  comfort  with  old-fashioned  flowers  and 

furniture   in   it,    and   a  squire    who    says:    "I'm  d d  if   you 

sha'n't  marry  the  little  hussy  with  my  blessing  !  "  "  Only,"  adds 
the  author,  "he  did  not  say  'hussy'  at  all,  but  another  word 
which  he  had  learnt  from  the  farmers  about  him."  (Methuen  &  Co. 
371  pp.     6s.) 

Forbidden  by  Law.  By  Major  Arthur  Griffiths^ 

Major  Griffiths's  experience  as  a  prison  inspector  entitles  him  to 
write  a  novel  under  this  title  peculiarly  well.  It  is  a  bustling, 
sensational  story  of  vice  and  virtue — a  melodrama  between  two 
covers.     (Jarrold  &  Sons.     332  pp.     6s.) 


A  Rexdrx  to  Nature. 


By  Elsa  d'Esterre  Keeling- 


A  story  of  quiet  life  in  Kent,  by  the  author  of  Appassiottata. 
Social  chit-chat,  love,  rustic  humour.  On  the  penultimate  page  the 
heroine  cries,  "  Dirck,  get  a  blue-bag  from  someone!  Go  to  the 
Goodwins  and  get  all  the  blue-bags  you  can.  I've  sat  on  a  wasjs's 
nest.  Oh,  I  must  be  stung."  She  was  not  stung,  but  a  minute 
later  she  was  proposed  to  and  said  "  Yes."  A  pocket-novel. 
(Jarrold  &  Sons.     262  pp.     Is.  6d.) 

Niobe.  By  Jonas  Lie. 

A  translation.  Jonas  Lie  is  a  Norwegian,  and  "  the  best  beloved  " 
of  living  Norwegian  novelists.  His  age  is  sixty-three.  His  work 
is  noted  for  truthfulness,  simple  pathos,  deep  moral  sincerity,  and 
his  style  is  "colloquial  almost  to  a  fault."  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse 
tells  us  in  an  introduction  to  Niobe  that  Lie  was  introduced  to  his 
notice  by  "  the  elegant  and  hospitable  'Mr.  Hegel  in  the  classic 
parlour  of  his  firm."     Only  think  I     (W.  Heinemann.     290  pp.) 


REVIEWS. 


Three  Partners.      By  Bret  Harte. 
(Chatto  &  Windus.) 

The  most  notable  feature  of  Mr.  Bret  Harte's  new  story  is  the 
reappearance  of  Mr.  Jack  Hamlin. 

"  Suddenly  the  conversation  dropped,  the  laughter  ceased.  Everyone 
tumod  round,  and,  by  a  (;ominou  iustiiict,  looked  towards  the  door. 
From  tbo  obscurity  of  tlie  lullslojte  below  came  a  wonderful  teDor  voice, 
luoduliited  by  defiance  and  splritualiseJ  by  the  darkness.  .  .  .  The  men 
looked  at  one  another.     '  That'.s  Jack  Hamlin,'  they  said," 

This  recalls  the  old  thrill  that  came  with  the  ending  of  "Brown  of 
Calaveras,"  does  it  not?  Mr.  Hamlin  is  ([uito  at  his  best  in  Three 
Partners — suave,  well-groomod,  imperturbable,  masterful,  right.  It 
is  an  absorbing  story,  even  if  the  author  has  done  far  better  things. 
Tlie  old,  clean-cut,  weU-bred  stylo  ;  the  old  tj'pes — the  gambler, 
the  drunkard  (it  is  our  friend  Whiskey  Dick  of  "  Two  Saints  of  the 
Foot  Hills,"  thcmgh  less  grand  than  of  yore),  the  simple,  lucky 
miner,  the  Paris-fashioned,  delicate,  exotic  woman,  and  so  on ;  the 
old  alluring  camp  life  ;  the  mustangs  and  shooting  irons,  the  clouds 
of  dust  and  tho  majestic  Sierras — all  arc  here.  And  the  plot  holds 
you  to  tho  very  end,  thanks,  very  largelj',  to  Mr.  Jack  Hamlin's 
share  in  it.  The  pictures  do  not  help  the  book  much.  Indeed,  one 
had  hoped  never  to  see  any  artist's  conception  of  Mr.  Hamlin. 


A  Dai/'s  Tragedg. 


(A  Novel  in  Ehyme.) 
(Chapman  &  Hall.) 


By  AUen  Upward. 


[This  being  a  novel  in  rhyme  it  has  been  thought  well  that  it  should 
have  a  review  in  rhyme.  But  in  the  interests  of  reviewers  this 
cannot  be  considered  a  precedent. — Ed.  AcADEiiY.] 

Would  you  read  of  Mortimer  Vane, 

And  Mortimer's  lady  love  Madelaine 

(Whom  Mortimer  never  completely  won). 

And  Mortimer's  rival  Harrington, 

And  Mortimer's  trial  for  a  deadly  crime  ? — 

AVhy,  then  you  must  read  this  "  Novel  in  Ehyme." 

Pages  two  hundred  and  fifty-three 

Go  to  the  woful  history. — 

It  might  be  "  The  Ring  and  the  Book  "  again. 

But  it's  merely  the  story  of  Mortimer  Vane. 

WTien  Mortimer  Vane  at  first  grew  keen 

On  Madelaine  she  was  just  sixteen  : 

"  He  but  a  boy  and  she  in  the  bud 
Before  it  blossoms  to  womanhood." 

He  met  her  first  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
Or,  as  the  poet  prefers  to  write, 
He 

"  found  her  in  the  lovers'  isle, 

The  chauuel's  diamond,  where  the  smile 

Of  summer  on  our  southern  coast 

Lingers  last  and  softens  most." 

Madelaine  was  "  one  of  those 

Whose  love  like  the  delicate  myrtle  blows." 

Her  father  was  known  as  "  a  warrior. 

Scarred  and  aged  in  many  a  war  "  ; 

While  Mortimer's  father  was  one  "  to  whom 

Great  is  the  calling  of  the  groom  " 

(Which  means — translated  from  Upwardese — 

He  went  to  races  and  "backed  the  gees,") 

Mortimer's  love,  too  strongly  stirred. 

Broke  its  fetters  with  one  swift  word. 

And  he  was  Madelaine's,  Madelaine  his, 

And  both  drank  deep  of  the  lovers'  bliss. 

But  ah !  too  poor,  too  duU,  was  Vane 

To  hold  such  a  girl  as  Madelaine, 

And  hence  she  turned  ber  ear  anon 

With  a  sigh  of  relief  to  Harrington. 

Harrington  was  a  millionaire, 

Blackhearted,  of  course,  but  loss  of  a  bear 

In  every  way  than  Mortimer  A'ane, 

And  much  better  suited  to  JIadelaine. 

Moreover,  as  far  as  we're  able  to  see, 

A  much  more  lovable  man  than  ^'. 

"  His  wealth  had  beeu  won  by  crooked  ways. 
Walking  warily  in  the  maze 
Of  London's  mightier  Monaco." 

{Anglice  :  Stock  Exchange,  don't  you  know  ?) 
So  when  Vane  next  sought  Madelaine's  face 
Gracing  their  favourite  watering-place, 

"  He  fouud  her  sundered  from  his  reach. 

In  the  full  vortex  of  the  beach, 

Where,  to  still  more  vacant  fops, 

London's  ])aiuted  Ethiops 

Tuued  their  noisy  serenade, 

And  of  the  sea  a  circus  made," 

And  knew  at  once  that  he  was  done 
Brown  by  the  affluent  Harrington. 
"  Alas  !  "  cried  Vane, 

"  '  for  him  who  is  poor 

To  knock  at  the  golden-hinged  door 

Of  happiness  is  itself  a  sin. 

Only  the  rich  may  enter  in.'  " 

And  so  on  Madelaine's  wedding-night. 

At  Bournemouth,  in  the  misty  light, 

Mortimer  fired  at  Harrington, 

And  left  tho  financier  dead  as  a  stone. 

Such  a  story  did  Vane  unlock 

In  passionate  tones  from  the  prisoner's  dock 
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Before  an  amazinglj'  j^atient  judge, 

Who  never  so  much  as  whispered  "  Fudge  !  " 

Mortimer  Yane  was  condemned  to  die, 

But,  under  the  warder's  very  eye. 

He  swallowed  poison  just  in  time. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  "  Novel  in  Ehyme." 

The  principal  charm  of  Upwardese 

Resides  in  its  choice  periphrases. 

Thus,  novehsts  writing  in  prose  would  say 

A  "  public-house,"  but  the  Upward  way 

Is  to  caU  it 

"  a  Bacchic  temple,  where 
All  day  a  priestess  dehonaire 
Glads  with  the  vintages  of  France 
Bright  cups  wherein  the  bubbles  dance." 

"When  some  one  wept, 

"in  a  wild  gush 
The  sluices  of  grief  began  to  rush  :  " 

While  a  telegram  attains  the  state 

Of  "the  russet  envelope  of  fate." 

People  who  like  such  tropes  as  these 

Will  fairly  revel  in  Ujjwardese ; 

But  others  may  show  fatigue's  worst  signs 

Ere  they  conquer  the  twice  two  thousand  lines. 


The  S/c/j)j)er^s  JJ^ooing.  By  W.  W.  Jacobs, 
(C.  A.  Pearson,  Limited.) 
Prom  the  point  of  view  of  pure  art  "  The  Brown  Man's  Servant," 
which  is  the  second  and  shorter  of  the  two  stories  in  Mr.  Jacobs's 
volume,  makes  the  greater  claim.  It  has  a  j)retty  touch  on  the 
uncanny.  The  characters  are  a  Jew  pawnbroker  and  a  Burmese — 
the  Brown  Man — who  wants  a  diamond  which  the  Jew  has  got  into 
his  clutches  and  refuses  to  surrender.  This  is  how  the  mysterious 
Brown  Man  is  introduced  : 

"  The  cat,  still  dozing,  became  aware  of  a  strong,  strange  odour.  In 
a  lazy  fashion  it  opened  one  eye,  and  discovered  that  an  old,  shrivelled 
up  httle  man,  with  a  brown  face,  was  standing  by  the  counter.  It 
watched  him  lazily,  but  warily,  out  of  a  half-closed  eye,  and  then, 
iiuding  that  he  appeared  to  be  quite  harmless,  closed  it  again. 

The  intruder  was  not  an  impatient  type  of  customer.  He  stood  for 
some  time  gazing  round  him  ;  then  a  thought  struck  him,  and  he 
approached  the  cat  and  stroked  it  with  a  masterly  hand.  Never,  in  the 
course  of  its  life,  had  the  animal  met  such  a  born  stroker.  Every 
touch  was  a  caress,  and  a  gentle  thrum,  thrum  rose  from  its  interior  in 
response. 

Something  went  -mrong  with  the  stroker.  He  hurt.  The  cat  started 
up  suddenly  and  jumped  behind  the  counter.  The  dark  gentleman 
snuled  an  evil  smile,  and,  after  waiting  a  little  longer,  tapped  on  the 
coimter." 

The  Brown  Man  threatened  to  send  a  devil  to  work  his  revenge. 
That  evening  the  cat  goes  apparently  mad,  and  the  Jew  stumbles 
over  its  dead  body  on  his  way  to  bed.  This  is  the  prelude  to  a 
terrible  night.  I  do  not  propose  to  give  Mr.  Jacobs  away  by 
revealing  the  form  which  the  devil  takes,  but  in  the  morning  the 
Jew  shoots  himself.  The  story  is  told  with  considerable  talent, 
tersely  and  without  irrelevancies.  Its  companion  is  cast  in  a  lighter 
vein  and  smells  of  sea-water,  ropes'  ends  and  shag  tobacco.  The 
skipper  of  a  small  coasting  schooner  has  fallen  in  love  with  a 
Board-school  teacher.  She  refuses  to  marry  him  until  her  long-lost 
father  is  found.  The  skipper  proposes  a  reward  to  his  crew,  and 
the  consequent  adventures  of  Sam,  Dick,  the  cook,  and  the  boy 
Henry  are,  to  my  mind,  immensely  diverting.  Henry,  above  all,  in 
prosperity  or  adversity,  is  a  fund  of  jo}'.  Generally  the  laugh  is 
on  Henry's  side,  but  when  the  gymnasium  mistress  carried  him  out 
of  the  garden  with  stolen  apples  rolling  from  his  pocket,  the  tables 
were  turned ;  for  he  met  the  cook  outside.  Here  is  a  sample  of 
Henry's  wit  and  humour : 

"  They  had  got  down  to  the  river  again,  and  he  hesitated  in  front  of  a 
small  beer-shop,  whose  half-open  door  and  sanded  floor  offered  a  standing 
invitation  to  passers-by. 

'  Could  you  do  a  bottle  o'  ginger-beer  ? '  inquired  the  mate,  attracted 
in  his  turn. 

'  No,'  said  Henry  shortly,  '  I  couldn't.  I  don't  mind  having  what 
you're  going  to  have.' 

The  mate  grinned,  and,  leading  the  way  in,  ordered  refreshment  for 


two,  exchanging  a  pleasant  wink  with  the  proprietor  as  that  humorist 
drew  the  lad's  half-pint  in  a  quart  pot. 

'  Ain't  you  goiu'  to  blow  the  head  off,  sir  ?  '  inquired  the  landlord,  as 
Henry,  after  glancing  darkly  into  the  depths  and  nodding  to  the  mate, 
buried  his  small  face  in  the  pewter.  '  You'll  get  your  moustache  all 
mussed  up  if  you  don't.' 

Tde  boy  withdrew  his  face,  and,  wiping  his  mouth  with  the  back  of 
his  hand,  regarded  the  offender  closely.  '  So  long  as  it  don't  turn  it  red, 
I  don't  mind,'  he  said  patiently,  '  and  I  don't  think  as  'ow  your  swipes 
would  hiu:t  anj-thin'.'  " 

The  Skipper's  Wooing  is  extravaganza  throughout,  but  it  shows  Mr. 
Jacobs  to  be  possessed  of  real  himiour  and  humour  of  a  more 
humorous  sort  than  certain  humorists  have  lately  vouchsafed  to  us. 
Taken  together,  the  two  stories  quite  sustain  the  high  promise  of 
Many  Cargoes. 

*  *  *  * 
Perpetua.      By  S.  Baring-Gould. 

(Isbister  &  Co.) 

Mr.  Baring-Goidd  is  equally  well  known  as  a  prolific  writer  of 
fiction  and  as  an  accomjilished  hagiologist.  It  is,  jierliaps,  natural 
that,  for  once  in  a  way,  he  should  be  tempted  to  combine  the  two 
roles,  and  to  take  a  saint,  or  an  imagined  saint,  for  the  heroine  of  a 
romance.  At  Nimes,  in  Provence,  is  a  church  dedicated  to  St. 
Perpetua.  Mr.  Baring-Gould  chooses  to  distinguish  this  saint  from 
the  African  martyr  of  that  name,  and  connects  her,  for  the  purposes 
of  his  fiction,  with  the  history  of  the  Church  in  Gaid  during  the 
third  century.  At  a  festival  of  the  local  fountain-god  Nemausus, 
Perpetua  is  chosen  to  be  the  victim  of  an  annual  sacrifice.  She  is 
rescued  by  a  5'oung  lawyer,  iEoiilius;  and  hence  arises  an  outcry 
against  the  Christians,  and  a  persecution  which  ends  in  Perpetua's 
martyrdom. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Baring-Gould's  experiment  altogether 
a  successful  one  from  the  novel-reader's  point  of  view.  The  plot  is 
thin  to  the  extent  of  exiguity.  The  motive,  of  a  high-born  pagan- 
youth  in  love  with,  and  half  converted  by,  a  Christian  maiden,  is 
hackneyed,  and  the  scheme  gives  Mr.  Baring-Gould  no  opportunity 
to  introduce  any  of  those  wayward  contorted  characters  in  the 
painting  of  which  his  strength  lies.  But  as  an  historical  study  of 
sub-apostolic  Christianity  the  book  has  very  considerable  merits. 
Mr.  Baring-Gould  is  steeped  in  ecclesiastical  and  antiquarian  lore, 
and  he  succeeds  in  giving  a  vivid  picture  of  the  interesting  period 
at  which  the  first  fervour  of  the  Church  had  subsided,  and  its 
internal  and  external  difficulties  were  beginning  to  grow  thick 
upon  it.  He  describes  the  cidt  of  Nemausus,  with  its  dainty  and 
cruel  rites,  the  religious  guilds  which  were  so  prominent  a  feature 
of  the  century,  a  Christian  agape — by  no  means,  it  would  apipear,  an 
ascetic  festival — a  Eoman  prison  with  its  barathrum,  and  a  provincial 
amphitheatre.  For  the  close  of  his  story  he  borrows  a  jjretty  legend 
belonging  to  St.  EulaUa  of  Merida,  as  to  whom  it  is  told  that, 
while  she  lay  naked  in  the  arena,  the  unaccustomed  snows  fell  to 
be  her  mantle. 

"The  dense  cloud  that  filled  the  heavens  began  softly,  soundlessly,  to 
discharge  its  burden.  First  came,  scarce  noficed,  sailing  down  a  few 
large  white  flakes  like  flseces  of  wool.  Then  they  came  fast,  faster,  ever 
faster.  And  now  it  was  as  though  a  white  bridal  veil  had  been  let  down 
out  of  heaven  to  hide  from  the  eyes  of  the  ravening  multitude  the 
spectacle  of  the  agony  of  Christ's  martyr.  None  could  see  across  the 
arena  ;  soon  none  could  see  obscurely  into  it.  The  snowflakes  fell  thick 
and  dense,  they  massed  as  a  white  cornice  on  the  parapet,  they  dropped 
on  every  head,  they  whitened  the  blood-stained,  trampled  sand.  And 
all  fled  before  the  snow.  First  went  a  few  in  twos  or  threes  ;  then  whole 
rows  stood  up,  and  through  the  vomitories  the  multitude  poured — 
freedmen,  slaves,  knight^,  ladies,  Jlamiii'is,  magistrates ;  none  could 
stand  against  the  descending  snow." 

Perpetua  should  prove  an  excellent  book  for  an  Anglican  working 
party.  Personally,  of  course,  I  should  much  prefer  it  in  some  other 
form  than  that  of  a  novel ;  but  Mr.  Baring-Gould  probably  knows 
his  public,  and  knows  that  they  will  swallow  nothing  that  is  not 
presented  to  them  as  fiction,  and  almost  anything  that  is. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Crime  and  the  Criminal.     By  Eichard  Marsh. 

(Ward,  Lock  &  Co.) 

Mr.  Marsh  succeeds  to  the  mantle  of  Charles  Eeade  and  the  fesf 

with  an    ingenious    story  of    crime    and  detection.     The  mystery 

indeed,  of  the  murder  becomes  apparent  to  the  experienced  reader 

of   sensational  stories   at    an   early  stage ;   but  this  matters  little 
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because  the  interest  of  the  plot  consists  not  in  the  qiiestion  who 
committed  the  crime,  but  in  its  results.  You  have  to  grant  Mr. 
EiChard  Marsh  a  good  many  initial  improbabilities,  but  when  you 
have  done  this,  he  manages  to  wind  together  the  fortunes  of  some 
dozen  of  puppets  in  a  highly  subtle  and  intricate  skein.  They  are 
puppets,  of  course,  familiar  and  detestable.  Here  is  a  portrait  of 
one  of  them : 

"A  man  about  the  middle  height,  somewhat  slightly  built,  in  evening 
drees,  with  an  orchid  in  his  buttonhole — Mr.  Cecil  Pendar von.  Mr. 
Pendarvon  was  not  bad-looking.  He  had  a  long,  fair  beard,  which  he 
had  a  trick  of  pulling  with  both  his  hands.  His  eyes  were  certainly  not 
ugly,  but  to  the  close  observer  they  conveyed  an  odd  impression.  As  one 
watched  them  one  began  to  wonder  if  they  were  the  man's  real  eyes 
which  one  saw,  or  if  the  real  eyes  were  behind  them.  Perhaps  one  had 
this  feeling  of  wonder  because,  although  there  always  was  the  light  of 
laughter  in  Mr.  Pendarvon's  eyes,  their  real  expression  was  one  of  such 
cold,  passionless,  unrelenting  cruelty." 

Jlr.  CecO.  Pendarvon  is,  perhaps,  the  meanest  villain  in  the  j)iece ; 
he  is  not,  however,  the  principal  villain.  This  distinction  is 
reserved  for  Mr.  Eeginald  Townsend,  whose  villainy  almost  wins  to 
the  heroic.  At  the  very  crisis  of  his  fortunes,  when  the  detective's 
hand  is  on  his  shoulder,  he  manages  to  destroy  an  enemy  by  dashing 
with  him  through  the  glass  of  a  first-floor  window. 

"The  drop  from  the  window  was  only  six  or  seven  feet.  Fy  the  time 
Mr.  Holman  had  reached  it  Mr.  Townsend  was  already  again  in  the 
hands  of  the  police.  The  detective  shouted  his  instructions  through  the 
shattered  pane — 

•  Pxit  the  handcuffs  on  him.' 

A  voice  replied  from  below — ■ 

'  They  are  on  him.     He  has  almost  killed  this  other  man.' 

Mr.  Townsend  wos  heard  speaking  with  a  most  pronounced  drawl. 

'  Almost  !  Not  quite !  That's  a  pity.  Still,  'twill  serve.  Officer, 
will  you  allow  me  to  use  my  liandkerchief  ;  my  mouth  is  bleeding  f ' 

He  succeeded,  in  spite  of  his  handcuffed  wrists,  in  withdrawing  a 
handkerchief  from  an  inner  pocket  of  his  coat.  He  pressed  it,  for  a 
moment,  to  his  lips.  When  he  removed  it,  he  tossed  something  into 
the  air. 

'  Done  you  ! '  he  cried.     '  Hurrah  ! ' 

There  was  an  exclamation  from  the  officer  who  was  in  charge  of  him. 
'  He  has  taken  something.     I  can  smell  it.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Mr.  Townsend,  '  I  have  taken  leave.' 

There  was  a  email  commotion.  Mr.  Townsend,  reeling,  would  have 
fallen  to  the  ground  had  he  not  been  supported  by  the  sergeant's  arms. 
The  man  leaned  over  him  to  smell  his  breath.  He,  probably,  was  some- 
thing of  a  chemist. 

'  Hydrocyanic  acid  !  '  he  exclaimed.     '  He  is  dead.' 

The  weak  point  in  the  book  is  the  introduction  of  a  Murder  Club, 
founded  on  the  Suicide  Club  of  one  of  Stevenson's  famous  tales. 
This  is  out  of  keeping  with  the  atmosphere  of  the  rest  of  the 
narrative,  and,  to  make  it  plausible,  requires  a  whimsical  imagi- 
native touch,  which  Mr.  Marsh  has  not  at  command. 


Methodist  Idylls.      By  Harry  Lindsay. 
(James  Bowden.) 

Mr.  Lindsay's  Methodist  stories  are  told  with  great  power  and 
sympathy.  He  has  given  us  a  strangely  old-fashioned  picture  of  I 
this  Gloucestershire  viUuge  life,  with  its  supreme  interest  in  the 
"Connexion";  where  the  personal  concern  of  each  member  is  in 
the  saving  or  backsliding  of  his  neighbour ;  where  no  punishment 
is  so  keenly  felt  as  to  have  the  "class-book  taken  away  from  him 
and  his  name  struck  off  the  plan  " ;  and  where  religion  and  the 
language  of  religion  are  constantly  on  the  lips.  The  figures  described 
have  a  curious  mixture  of  pathos  and  dignity,  begotten  of  this 
religious  interest ;  and  the  treatment  also  is  dignified,  breathing  of 
the  sympathy  the  author  evidently  has  with  those  whose  life  he  is 
describing. 

The  most  successful  of  these  idylls  are  perhaps  "  Aaron  Priestlj's 
Stewardship,"  "  Eemoving  Old  Landmarks,"  "Ned  Thornbury's 
Love  Story,"  and  "  The  Backslider  "  ;  but  aU  are  good.  The  first  two 
have  unfortunately  rather  too  much  resemblance  to  one  another, 
each  depicting  Iho  attempt  of  a  younger  generation  to  oust  an 
old  official — in  the  first  case  a  "circuit  steward,"  in  the  second  a 
sschool  "superintendent" — from  his  office.  Aaron  Priestly,  the 
lawyer  and  man  of  moans,  who  for  forty  years  has  been  annually 
le-elected,  as  he  repeats,  "just  for  one  more  year,"  is  a  fine 
character,    whose  good  deeds   appear  frequently   throughout    the 


volume.  But  when  it  is  seriously  suggested  that  a  change  in 
the  "circuit  steward"  is  desirable,  he  clings  to  office.  When 
the  crisis  arrives,  at  Quarterly  Meeting,  Aaron's  accounts,  of 
which  the  grumblers  complained  that  they  had  always  been 
kept  in  ignorance,  are  produced  and  audited,  and  it  is  dis- 
covered for  the  first  time  that  he  had  been  all  along  making  up 
a  large  adverse  yearly  balance  out  of  his  own  pocket.  But  it 
was  not  this  so  much  as  the  moral  fervour  of  the  man  himself,  and 
his  deep  spiritual  conviction,  that  had  earlier  silenced  the  cabal ; 
and  it  is  for  its  picture  of  such  mental  states  that  Mr.  Lindsay's 
book  is  principally  notable. 

"  '  And  are  we  yet  alive?'  was  the  hymn  sung,  and,  when  it  was 
finished,  the  superintendent  called  upon  Aaron  to  pray.  It  was  a  most 
unusual  thing  for  the  minister  to  ask  the  steward  to  pray,  for  it  was 
generally  one  of  the  local  brethren  who  was  called  upon ;  but  there  were 
those  present  who  secretly  commended  the  minister  for  so  doing.  It 
was  catching  the  steward  with  guile.  But  the  solemn  sequel  was  not 
anticipated.  Aaron's  heart  was  almost  too  full  for  words,  and  for 
a  space  the  brethren  knelt  in  silence,  no  sound  escaping  him  the  while. 
A  painfid  hush  fell  upon  the  assembly,  and,  when  a  few  more  moments 
of  deep  silence  ensued,  more  than  one  of  those  present  opened  their  eyes, 
and  glanced  up  at  Aaron.  He  was  standing  with  both  hands  bearing 
down  heavily  upon  the  table  in  front  of  him,  his  usually  ruddy-looking 
countenance  blanched,  and  the  nerves  of  his  face  twitching  with  strong 
emotion.  Several  times  he  essayed  to  speak  and  failed.  Every  man 
in  the  meeting  guessed  the  truth,  and  a  thrill  of  sympathy  passed  from 
heart  to  heart.  A  moment  later  and  Aaron  found  utterance.  '  Our 
Father  which  art  in  Heaven  '...." 

Simeon  Tandy  is  another  of  the  lovable  figures  in  the  community. 
The  place  of  the  emotions  in  this  Methodist  life,  and  the  influence 
of  the  revivalist  element,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  passage  in 
"Ned  Thornbury's  Love  Storj',"  where  Selina  Martin's  singing  in 
chapel  carries  away  the  congregation,  and  thus  reconciles  her 
lover's  stern  old  mother  to  his  choice  : 

"  At  length  the  singing  was  finished,  and  Selina  resumed  her  seat  in 
dead  silence.  Simeon  Tandy  thereupon  rose  in  the  pidpit  and  looked 
round  upon  the  congregation  with  anxious  face.  '  Be  there  ony  lost 
sheep  'ere  this  momin'  ?  '  he  asked  in  a  voice  choked  with  pathos ;  '  ony 
lost  lambs  what  ha'  wandered  from  th'  fold  ?  .  .  .  After  the  beautiful 
way  in  which  oor  dear  yovmg  sister  ha'  simg  th'  blessed  Gospel,  surely 
yo'  can't  doubt  that  th'  Good  Shepherd  be  seekin'  yo'r  souls  .  .  .  an' 
that  He  be  anxious  to  restore  yo'  to  th'  fol'  again  ':  Sinner  !  .  .  .  Nay, 
Brother !   .  .  .  Sister  ! 

'  ' '  Can  yo'  doubt  that  God  is  love 
If  to  all  His  bowels  move  ?  " 

'  Won't  yo'  come  back  home,  yo'  pore,  homeless  wanderers  ?  .  .  .  Yo'il 
be  sure  o'  a  welcome.  .  .  .  Coom  !  .  .  .  Who'll  be  th'  first  ?  .  .  .  Th' 
big  heart  o'  God  throbs  for  yo'.'  Then  a  marvellous  thing  happened — 
marvellous  to  those  who  know  nothing  of  such  things,  but  common 
enough  among  the  '  people  called  Methodists.'  In  every  part  of  the 
chapel  men  and  women  instantly  rose  to  their  feet,  quite  a  score  in  all, 
and  made  their  way  to  the  penitent  form,  where  they  flung  themselves 
down,  crying  aloud  for  mercy  and  pardon.  The  next  instant  the  whole 
place  was  on  '  fire.'  Shouts  of  praise  rang  through  the  sacred  biulding, 
the  preaching  service  was  immediately  turned  into  a  prayer-meeting, 
and  that  morning  a  score  of  souls  went  down  to  their  houses  justified." 

There  are  half  a  dozen  characters  in  these  eleven  stories  who 

become  familiar  friends  as  we  read  on — Aaron  Priestly,  Simeon 

Tandy,    Thomas  Tarling,   John    Oakey,   Janet  Thornbury,   Jethro 

Hawley — and  this  is  true  testimony  to  the  human  interest  in  these 

idylls.      The  book  is  certainly  a  very  striking  success  in  its  own 

way. 

»  *  *  * 

A   Child  in  the  Temple.      By  Frank  Mathew. 
(John  Lane.) 

Tlie  title  of  this  story  suggests  the  infant  Samuel,  but  the  book 
is  about  other  and  more  recent  matters.  Yet  what  it  actually  is 
about  one  would  have  difficulty  in  saying.  There  is,  by  way  of 
prologue,  an  account  of  an  old  Irish  nobleman  entomologist,  who 
has  the  customary  broken-down  fortunes  and  half-ruined  house. 
This  is  well  done,  and  the  description  of  the  childhood  of  Florence, 
the  story's  hero,  who  tells  the  tale,  and  Curly,  his  playmate,  is 
pleasant  too.  But  years  pass  and  we  are  transported  to  the  Temjile, 
where  a  vagueness  comparable  only  to  a  London  fog  sets  in.  During 
the  remaining  1 50  pages  many  things  happen,  but  one  sees  them  as 
I  in  a  glass  darkly.     Persons  to  whom  the  reader  is  not  introduced 
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appear  and  disappear,  and  nothing  is  sufficiently  explained.  Mr. 
Mathew  may  retort  that  his  intention  was  to  leave  an  indistinct 
impression.  AVell,  he  has  done  so ;  but  at  the  expense  of  at  least 
one  reader's  interest.  Here  is  a  passage  of  more  humour  than 
relevance,  sho-wing  how  the  "  Child "  (who  is  a  grown  man)  is 
assured  by  a  policeman  that  Kitty  Moroney  has  not  committed 
suicide  : 

' '  At  the  near  end  of  the  bridge  I  got  out  of  the  cab,  and,  accosting  a 
stiff  constable,  asked  had  there  been  an  accident  lately. 

'  Accident !' '  said  he  sternly,  '  wot  accident ;- ' 

'  Well,'  said  I  airily,  with  a  show  of  indifference,  '  I  mean,  has— that 
is—  did  anyone  fall  in  the  river  !' ' 

'  Three,'  said  he  solemnly. 

'  Three  I  '  I  cried  trembling,  with  all  my  fears  coming  back. 

'  Lawst  wrek,'  he  went  on. 

'  I  mean,  to-night.' 

'  Bat  you  said  lately,'  said  he. 

'  Has  anyone  jumped  into  the  river  to-night  ?  '  I  asked  earnestly,  and 
his  stoical  countenance  altered  a  little,  as  if  something  was  beginning  to 
dawn  on  him. 

S  lid  he  gloomily,  '  Might  you  be  hawskin'  about  a  beautiful  gal  ? ' 

'  Yes,  yes.' 

'  Wot  was  in  furs  ?  '  he  went  on. 

'  The  very  one.' 

'  Hand  wot  comes  up  in  an  'ansom,  hand  'ad  been  givin'  the  cabby  too 
many  drinks  on  the  wy  '■:  ' 

'  Yes  !  yes !  the  same,'  I  cried,  though  neither  Kitty  nor  I  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  drinks. 

The  policeman  turned  his  back  on  me  suddenly,  and  looked  away  up 
the  river  ;  and  then,  in  the  words  of  the  cabman,  '  that  young  copper  'e 
lawfed.' 

That  laugh  was  so  loud  and  abrupt,  and  so  unprovoked  by  my  tragical 
errand,  that  I  believed  he  was  mad;  but  he  turned  back  to  me,  looking 
as  stiff  and  solemn  as  ever. 

'Young  gent,'  .said  he  sadly,  'I've  seen  more  of  the  world,  so  you'll 
excuse  me  if  I  speak  hke  a  fawther.  It  was  crool  of  you  not  to  have 
given  that  gal  hall  she  could  have  possibly  hawsked.  I  dessay,  now,  't 
was  a  troifle  Hke  a  neckhce  of  diamonds  that  ma'le  you  quarrel  to-noight. 
Now  that  I  'ave  seen  you,  young  gent,  I  can  quoite  himderstawnd  'ow 
hany  lydy  would  tell  you  she'd  jump  into  the  Thames.' 

Dra\ving  myself  up  to  my  full  height,  I  gave  him  a  scowl— though  I 
felt  it  was  wasted,  for  he  was  incredibly  big. 

'  Then  she  has  gone  away  ?  '  I  said  sternly. 

'  She  'ave  gone  awy,'  he  said  stolidly. 

'  Where  r '  said  I. 

'  'Ome,'  said  he.     '  'Aymarket.     I  'eard  'er  teUin'  a  cabby.' 

As  I  turned  away  he  went  on  : 

'  When  you  want  a  gal  to  do  you  credit  by  drownin'  'erself  for  yer 
sake,  you  shoiddn't  give  her  such  clothes  ;  for  'ow  coidd  she  be  so  'ard- 
'arted  as  to  be  spihn'  those  furs  ?  There's  more  come  to  the  bridge  than 
will  jump  into  the  River,'  he  said  sadly,  as  I  got  into  the  cab.  '  You  may 
bring  a  gal  to  the  water,  but  you  cawn't  make  her  jump.'  " 

One  drops  the  book  at  the  end  with  the  feeling  that  if  the  author 

had   tried   harder   he   might  have  made  it  so  much  better.     Mr. 

Mathew's   commas  are   too  frequent.     I  advise  him  to  study  the 

writings  of  Mr.  Pater  as  a  means  to  reducing  them. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Adventure  of  the  Broad  Arrow.     By  Morley  Roberts. 

(Hutchinson  &  Co.) 

Mr.  Morley  Roberts  is  at  perpetual  war  with  civilisation  and  the 
conventions  of  society,  and  his  fury  finds  vent  in  a  style  which  is 
always  violent,  and  sometimes  really  strong.  The  central  idea  of 
this  Australian  story  is  an  admirable  one.  Smith,  a  clergyman's 
son,  and  Mandeville,  a  baker  from  the  Mile  End-road,  start  off 
prospecting  for  gold,  and,  after  penetrating  far  into  the  bush  and 
nearly  dying  of  thirst,  come  upon  a  strange  tribe  of  white  people, 
clad  in  skins,  and  using  gold  for  their  weapons  and  cooking 
utensils  without  any  notion  of  its  value.  But  it  cannot  be 
said  that  Mr.  Morley  Roberts  has  worked  this  excellent  idea 
for  quite  all  that  it  is  worth.  The  value  of  the  book  would 
be  immensely  increased  if  the  author  had  taken  a  little  more 
trouble  to  work  out  the  probable  effects  of  three  generations  of 
savagery  upon  the  descendants  of  criminals.  The  old  man  of  the 
tribe  of  the  "Brodarros  "  (a  word  handed  down  phonetically  from 
convict  forefathers)  talks  in  the  manner  of  Hiawatha,  and  not  as 
one  would  expect  a  degenerated  "  lag  "  to  speak.  But  the  pictures 
of  bush  life  are  excellent,  and  the  drought  and  desolation  of  the 
back  blocks  are  admirably  portrayed.  If  only  Mr.  Morley 
Roberts  would  divest  himself  of  the  delusion  that  everyone  wants 
to  contradict  him  he  woidd  be  much  pleasanter  to  read. 
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Vol.    I.    was  published  on  January  1,  1835,  and  a  further  Volume   will  be   issued 
Quarterly  until  the  completion  of  the  Work, 

FRANCE    UNDER    LOUIS    XV.      By 

JAMES  BRECK  PERKINS,  Author  of  "France  Under  the  Regency."    In  2  vols.. 


CORNHILL     MAGAZINE. 


For  OCTOBER.— Price 
THE     ENGLISHMAN'S     CALENDAR 

(October). 
AGINCOURT:  an  Anniversary  Study.    By 

the  Hon.  J.  W.  Fortescl-e. 
THE    SEPOY   REVOLT  at  DELHI,  MAY, 

1^*57 :  a  Personal   Narrative.     Part  II. 

By  Colonel  E.  Vibaet. 
THE    ROMANCE    of    RACE.     By  Geakt 


One  Shilliug.— Contents. 
THE      MECHANISM 


STOCK 
EXCHANGE. 

A  NIGHT  in  VENICE. 

PELOTA.      By   Chab 

SOME  SPIES.    By  Audi 

A  GENTLE  ADVISER. 

PAGES    from    a   PRIVATE   DIARY. 

IN  KEDAR'S  TENTS.  Chapters  XXVIIL- 
XXX.  Wonclusioii).  By  Henet  Seton 
MEKEIM4.N,  Author  of  ■'  The   Sowers," 


By  XI.  P.  Shiel. 

LES    EdWABDES. 

lEW  Lang. 
By  E.  V.  Lccas. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.,  15,  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 

DOWNEY    8c    CO.'S     NEW     BOOKS. 

MR.  FITZGERALD   MOLLOY'S  NEW  BOOK.  _ 

THE   ROMANCE   of  the  IRISH   STAGE :  with 

Pictures  of  the  Irish  Capital  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.    Bv  the  author  of  "  The  Most 
Gorgeous  Lady  Blessington,"  ic.     a  vols.,  with  2  Portraits,  21s.  IThis  day. 

■' 'The  Romance 'of  the  Irish  Stage'  has  no  dull  chapters ;  it  is  from  first  to  last  very 
amusing  reading."— DazVy  A'eivs. 

NEW    FICTION. 
ANOTHER'S  BURDEN.    By  James  Payn.    3s.  6d. 

"  A  story  deriving  its  charm  from  its  simple  directunss,  its  unaSected  style,  its  suhtl.- 
and  truthful  touches  of  character,  combined  with  that  rare  faculty,  the  power  to  bring  out 
with  a  few  telling  strokes  the  full  pathos  of  a  touching  situation."— i^azVj/  Aeus. 
A  STORY  OF  THE  IRISH  REBELLION. 

NINETYEIGHT:    being    the    Recollections    of 


CORMAC  CAHIR  FALY  (late  Colonel  in  the  French  Service 
With  12  Illustrations  by  A.  D.  McUormick.     63. 


that  awful  period). 
IThisda,/. 


TALES    of 


STORIES  OF  GIBRALTAR. 

the    ROCK.     By  Mary  Anderson. 

Illustrated  by  B.  S.  Le  Fanu.    3s.  6d. 
"  Written  with  a  simple  direct  brevity  that  is  exceedingly  tellins." 

Manchestei'  Guardian, 
A  MINING  ROMANCE. 

THE  GOLDEN  CROCODILE.    By  F.  M.  Trimmer. 

Os.  iScC'-ind  Bdit-''Ji  iivw  readi/. 

'*  It  is  among  the  best  specimens  of  the  romance  of  Mammon." — JI  arid. 

12,  YORK  STREET,  COVENT  G.\RDEN,  LONDON. 
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MESSRS.  0.  ARTHUR  PEARSON'S  NEW  BOOKS 

Now  ready  at  all  Booksellers'  and  Libraries. 


THE  RAID  of  the  "DETRIMENTAL."    By  the  Earl  of 

DESART,  Author  of  "  Lord  and  Lady  Piccadilly."  &c.    Crown  8vo,  clotli,  6&. 

In  this  etory  the  Earl  of  Desart  has  made  a  new  departure.     The  tale  deals  with  the 

True  His.ory  of  the  Great  Disappearance  of  1862,  and  is  related  by  several  of  those 

implicated  and  others,    The  story  is  so  fantastic  and  novel,  the  dialogue  so  brilliant,  that 

it  recalls  the  former  successes  of  the  author  in  the  particular  field  which  is  almost  his  own. 

rOHN    of    STRATHBOURNE.      By   R.    D.    Chetwode. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  Od. 
In  this  storj-^  Mr.  Chetwode  has  fully  caught  the  romantic  spirit  of  the  time  when  **  The 
Thousand  Devils  "  flourished  in  Old  France,  and  furnishes  a  very  pretty  love  story  as  a 
set-off  to  the  foibles  of  the  villains  whom  he  depicts.  The  hero's  ride  to  Paris  (he  is  half 
dead  from  a  recent  wound),  when  he  hears  that  the  King  has  commanded  the  heroine  to 
choose  a  husband  on  a  certain  evening,  is  one  of  the  most  exciting  chapters  in  modern 
fiction  ;  and  the  contrast  between  his  mud-stained  appearance  and  the  gay  courtiers  of  the 
King  in  their  jewelled  drefcsea  admirably  wrought  out. 

HER  ROYAL  HIGHNESS'S  LOVE   AFFAIR.    By  J. 

MACLAREN  COBBAN.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
In  his  new  story  Mr.  Maclaren  Cobban  makes  a  hero  of  a  shopman.    The  shopman  in 
question  is  of  good  family,  and  sells  lace  for  a  West-End  firm.    He  first  meets  the  heroine 
(the  Princess)  when  she  is  bicycling,  and  out  of  the  rencontre  Mr.  Maclaren  Cobban  spina 
a  very  dainty  love  story. 


THE  INVISIBLE  MAN.    By  H.  G.  Wells. 

cloth,  3s.  6d. 


Crown  Svo, 


In  this  latest  work  of  this  clever  author  he  describes  how,  if  a  man  becomes  invisible, 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  clothes  he  wears  become  invisible  also,  and  on  this  supposition 
has  woven  a  story  that  will  hold  the  reader  with  breathless  interest  from  start  to  finish. 

"  The  story  ie  told  with  that  fertilitv  of  imagiuative  resource  which  has  made  Sir.  Wells  conspienoda  in 
this  domaiu  i.f  tction."— Daily  Chronicle. 

"The  author's  power  of  setting  some  incredible  horror 
well  on  this  -occasion.    The  tragedy  is  always  on  the  brink  of  farce  until 
of  wholly  pathetic  trasedy.    The  hunted  terror  of  so-.ietv  is  caught  at  last,  and 


he  makes  into  the  visible  world  he  left  so  holdly."— Saturday  JRevi 


ost  every-day  surroundings  serves  him 
h  the  last  page  '-lud  a  piece 
moat  pitiful  is  the  re-entry 


By  G.  B.  Burgin.    Crown 


FORTUNE'S   FOOTBALLS. 

6vo,  cloth,  Ss,  6d. 

*'  Uue  always  takes  up  a  novel  by  Mr  G.  B.  Eurgiu  i 
ar<-  curtain  to  provide  one  with  healthy  amusemeut, 
ex iiecwti on. "—Dai///  Mail. 

"We  recognise  in  JLs  pages  the  peculiar  power  which  made  Mr.  Burgin's  Canadian  tales  ; 

and  even  l.'t^cinaiing Mr.  Burgin  is  producing  "  =.>""=  ^f  i^-^-.i.^  *i>-.*  -i  -t — 

thu  favourite  authursof  the  d-^y."— Liverpool  J/u 


3  of  books  that  ; 


By  Olive  Pratt  Rayner. 


THE   TYPEWRITER   GIRL. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth.  3s.  6d, 

"  Brillianlly  clever  . . .'  The  Typewritor  Girl '  is  the  work  at  a  culture'!  scholar,  who  can  be  academic 
;,  l'""..''3  '"''•  "  '"'"T'  '>""""»  "!>«.'>'•«  "."J  'an  interpret  it  truly,  auJ  who  can  viwlize  what  appears 
on  the  surface  a  commonplace  theme  with  that  deep  and  earnest  heartbeat  which  is,  after  aU.  the  one 
conmicing  charactenstic  of  good  fiction."— DaiI)/3/ai!.  •=,  aiici  »u,  lue  one 

,.  , "  T'"!"  '*  "?^  «  tlull  page  in  the  book,  and  it  is  one  that  is  well  suited  to  take  a  foremost  place  in  the 
lists  of  a  firm  which  has  onty  just  undertaken  the  publishing  of  library  books  on  a  large  scale  " 

,. ,,  .  Swidai/  Tillies. 

Its  manner  is  exceptionally  winning.  It  possesses  a  fresh  felicity  of  style,  a  oiauant  noveltv  and 
charm  of  outlook  that  m.rk  it  out  from  the  soon  unrememb.rej  •  books  of  the  hour^  It  has  a  flavour  of 
l,?,;??"i''  ^''f '  'V'»'">K "I*  °'  ="'?'"■«  tl>»t  has  heartened  and  widened,  not  spoi  t,  iu  humaiHy  Its 
Snd'wh?JinrwomSn?v°m™i?l;Th^7K '"■  •=''"=' i'"  ^"'^  ""  Chaucer's,  with  a'sweet.peJVeSei  "dependence 
^h,-rlT.u/A^Z^t3I?,^„Jl  li.i^V''  ""I"'.' "ompensiited  US  for  the  hideous  crudities  of  all  kinds  in 
the    reyoltcd    women  8  hooks  of  half  a  dozen  se.asous.     Apart  from  the  charm  of  personalitv  it  discloses  if 

re-rTriZiStiotate^rS^elioeti^-rdp-oS^^ 

THE  SKIPPER'S  WOOING.    By  W.  W.  Jacobs,  Author 

of  "  .Miiiiy  Cargoes."     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  33.  M. 
"  h  .-rif  nil.  .i.TMn  which  we  sliall  not  tie  able  to  r  call  i 


0  keen  for  their  faiilti 


ill  the  human  document  — ...... 

1.-  '...■■.....The  story  is  full  of 

ilopment.  offering  little 


AN  AMERICAN  EMPEROR.    By  Louis  Tracy.  Author 

of     The  Final  War."    Square  crown  Svo,  cloth,  16  Pull-Page  Illuatratioiis,  6s. 


"  A  liold  and  livelv  romance.     Its  hero  i 


t  liold  and  livelv  romance.  T 
I  seeks  to  gain  the  throne  of  Fr 
...._  ...ader  soon  pets  interested  in  ' 
tr.ithfulne.j  de,|,it«  tile  essential  , 
1  llustrated. '—  J  orAsWre  Post. 


ivagance  of  the 


ealth  of  a  Cmsi 

lelails  of  which  are  not  w'ithout  a  ceriain  air  ot 
mam  idea.    The  story  is  cleverly  told,  and  is  well 


QUEEN  of  the  JESTERS.    By  Max  Pemberton.    Crown 

Svo,  cloth,  illustrated,  Gs. 
•se,:^lV^;j;^&?^?,jf.|;^ '{"iSS^a^^  and  «r.  Pemberton 

who  lakes'  l"  up°"_S^w,'"'  *"" '"  '  '*''"''  °'  "'°  J""™-'-  ■  -TH"  book  is  one  to  be  enjoyed  by  every  one 


C.  ARTHUR  PEARSON  LIMITED,  Hemietla  Street,  W.C. 


HURST    &    BLACKETTS    LIST. 

NEW    WORK    BY    H.    D.    TRAILL. 
Now  ready,  at  nil  Booksellers*  and  Libraries,  in  1  vol.,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE    NEW    FICTION,    and    Other   Essays   on 

Literary  Subjects.    By  H.  D.  TRAILL,  Author  of  "  The  New  Lucian,"  **  The  Life  of 
Sir  John  Franklin,"  &c. 
"  In  a  volume  of  *  Essavs  on  Literarj-  Subjects '  by  Mr.  Traill,  we  expect  to  find  much. 
Bound,  robust,  and  well  informed  criticism,  and  ^reat  felifity  of  expression,  and  in  the 
present  volume  the  expectation  is  abundantly  fulfilled."— /"//Mes,  September  3. 

"  Mr.  Traill's  volume  of  criticism  is  ten  times  more  entertaining  to  any  one  who  carea 
about  literature  than  ninety  per  cent,  of  moderately  successful  novels." — Pall  Mall  Gazette, 


NEW    WORK   BY   MRS.    CUTHELL. 
Now  ready,  in  1  vol.,  crown  Svo,  price  3s.  6d. 


IN    CAMP    and    CANTONMENT.      Stories    of 


"Mrs.  Cuthell  has  evidently  not  lived  in  India  to  no  puri^ose,  and  as  she  combines  a, 
keen  judsrment  of  character  with  a  clear  perception  of  a  dramatic  situation,  she  is  to  be- 
congratulated  on  having  displayed  these  qualities  in  a  vcy  entertaining  volume." 

WeekJtf  SttJK 

NEW    AND    IMPORTANT    WORK. 

Now  ready,  in  1  vol.  small  4to,  extra  cloth,  gilt  top,  price  HALF-A-GTJINEA. 

WOMEN  NOVELISTS  of  QUEEN  VICTORIA'S 

REIGN.  A  Book  of  Appreciations.  The  SISTERS  BRONTE,  by  Mrs.  Oliphant, 
GEORGE  ELIOT,  by  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton.  Mrs.  GaSKELL,  by  Edna  Ltall.  Mrs. 
CRAIK,  by  Mrs.  Pahk.  And  other  Essays  by  CHAELOrrE  M.  Yongb,  Adeline. 
Sergeant,  Mrs.  Macquoid,  Mrs.  Alkxaxdeb,  and  Mrs.  Marshall. 


Now  ready  at  all  Booksellers'  and  Libraries,  in  1  vol.,  demy  8vo,  with  Portrait  of  Author,  123 

AN  OLD  SOLDIER'S  MEMORIES.     By  S.   H. 

JONES-PARRY,  J.P.,  D.L  ,  late  Captain  Royal  Dublin  Fusiliers,  Author  of  "Mj^ 
Journey  Round  the  World,''  &v. 
"The  author  is  able  to  impart  a  considerable  degree  of  freshness  to  the  story  of  his 
varied  experiences  in  Burmah,  the  Crimea,  and  the  Indian  Mutiny." — Scotsman, 


NEW  AND  POPULAR  SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 
THE    SHOWMAN'S    DAUGHTER.       By   Scott    Graham, 

Author  of  "The  Golden  Milestone,"  "The  Sandcliff  Mystery,"  &c. 

SUNSET.    By  Beatrice  Whitby,  Author  of  "The  Awakm- 

iug  of  Mary  Fenwick,"   "  One  Reason  Wiiy,"  &c.  Ready  October  S. 

THE    CLAIM   of   ANTHONY   LOOHART.       By    Adeline 

SERGEANT,  Author  of  "  Sir  Anthony,"  "  Caspar  Brooke's  Daughter."  &c.    Sec  jnd- 
Edition. 

WHERE  the  SURF   BREAKS.    By  Mary  F.  A.  Tench. 
ONE  HEART-ONE  WAY.     By  W.  Raisbeck  Sharer. 
SALTED  WITH  FIRE.    By  George  Macdonald,  LL  D. 

BY    THE    SAME    AUTHOR. 
Each  in  One  Volume,  crown  Svo,  with  Frontispiece,  price  58. 

DAVID   ELGINBROD.  I  ALEC  FORBES 

ROBERT  FALCONER.  SIR  GIBBIE. 


EDNA    LYALL'S    NOVELS. 

Each  ill  One  Volume,  crown  Svo,  6&. 

TO   RIGHT   THE   WRONG.  I  IN  THE  GOLDEN   DAYS. 

DONOVAN  KNIGHT    ERRANT. 

WE  TWO  I  WON  BY  WAITING. 

A  HARDY  NORSEMAN. 


WORKS    BY    THE    LATE    MRS.    OLIPHANT. 

NEW  and  CHEAPER  EDITIO.V,  uniformly  bound  in  1  vol.,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  price 
HALF-A-CROWN.    Now  leady  at  all  Booksellers'. 

ADAM  GRAEME.  I  LIFE  OF   IRVING. 

LAIRD  OF  NORLAW.  A  ROSE  IN  JUNE. 

AGNES.  I  PHCEBE  JUNIOR. 

IT  WAS  A  LOVER  AND   HIS   LASS. 


GRANDMOTHERS    MONEY.     By 

V.  W.   liOHlNSd.N'. 

NO   CHURCH.     ]!y  F.  AV.  ROBIN- 

SO.N'. 

MARGARET  AND  HER  BRIDES- 

'The 


BARBARA'S    HISTORY. 

AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS. 


By 


LORD     BRACKENBURY.  [By 

AMELIA  B.   EDWARDS. 

THE   VALLEY  OF  A  HUNDREDi 

FIRES.      By  the  Author  ot  "  Margaret . 
and  Her  Bridesmaids.'* 


THROUGH  THE  LONG  NIGHT.    By  Mrs.  E.  Ly.xn  Linto.>i. 


HUi;5T    &    BLACKETT,  Limited,  13,  Great  Marlborough  Street. 


THE    ACADEMY 

FICTION    SUPPLEMENT. 


SATURDAY,     OCTOBER    9,     1897. 


THE     NEWEST    FICTION. 

A  GUIDE  FOE  NOVEL  EEADEES. 

Fiction  readers  cannot  complain  of  lack  of  novels.  Eeading 
eight  hours  a  day  for  seven  days,  it  would  be  a  heroic  task  to 
master  these  twenty-seven  stories — the  harvest  of  the  past  week. 
For  the  Omnivorous  there  is  a  wide  choice ;  even  Particular 
readers  will  find  something  to  their  taste.  A  new  novel  by  Steven- 
son is  not  an  every-day  occurrence ;  and  there  are  many  to  whom 
a  new  story  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Wilkins  is  also  something  of  an 
event. 


St.  Ives. 


By  Eobeet  Louis  Stevensox. 


The  last  work  we  shall  have  from  that  master  hand.  It  teUs  of 
the  adventures  of  St.  Ives,  a  French  prisoner  in  England.  Period : 
181.3.  These  surprising  and  delightful  adventures  begin  in  Edin- 
burgh Castle,  and  there  the  heroine.  Flora,  first  meets  St.  Ives, 
and  there  dies  that  magnificent  rascal  Goguelat.  "  '  You  have  given 
me  the  key  of  the  fields,  comrade,'  said  he,  '  sans  rancune  !  '  "  St. 
Ives  was  taken  down  from  Mr.  Stevenson's  dictation  between 
January,  189;?,  and  October,  1894.  About  six  weeks  before  his 
death  he  laid  the  story  aside  to  work  on  Weir  of  Ilermiston.  He 
never  completed  St.  Ives.  The  last  six  chapters  have  been  written  by 
Mr.  Quiller  Couch  from  notes  left  by  E.  L.  S.  (W.  Heinemann. 
;312  pp.     6s.) 


Jerome. 


By  Mary  E.  Wilkixs 


A  long  story  by  the  talented  author  of  A  Humble  Romance,  A  New 
England  Nun,  and  A  Far-awaij  Melodi/.  The  hero  of  the  novel, 
Jerome  Edwards,  is  one  of  Miss  Wilkins's  conscientious  hard- 
working New  Englanders.  Jerome  is  certainly  not  for  those  who 
desire  high-spirited  books.  It  is  as  sad  as  sorrow.  (Harper  & 
Brothers.     506  pp.     6s.) 


The  Doeeington  Deed-Box. 


By  Aethue  Moeeison. 


Six  stories  by  the  other  Arthur  Morrison — that  is  to  say,  not  the 
Arthur  Morrison  of  A  Child  of  the  Jago  and  Mean  Streets.  They 
are  exciting  stories — even  breathless ;  but  if  you  want  psychology 
you  must  go  elsewhere.  Pictures,  too  !  The  first  is  called  "  Mr. 
Loftus  Deacon  lay  in  a  pool  of  blood."  (Ward  Lock  &  Co. 
308  pp.     5s.) 


Unkist,  Unkind  ! 


By  Violet  Hunt. 


A  new  novil,  already  familiar  to  readers  of  Chapman'' s  Magazine, 
by  the  author  of  A  Hard  Woman.  A  gruesome  story  of  witchcraft 
and  murder  among  the  county  families  of  Northumberland,  told  by 
a  lady's  companion.     (Chapman  &  Hall.     360  pp.     6s.) 

Fathee  and  Son.  By  Aethue  Pateeson. 

Mr.  Paterson's  stories  of  ranche  life  in  Texas,  which  lent 
distinction  and  interest  to  Macmillaii's,  may  bo  recalled.  Of  late  he 
has  done  less.  This  new  novel  appeared  in  the  Wecklg  Times.  It 
is  English  and  begins  with  a  football  match.  A  serious  study  of 
masculine  character.     (Harper  &  Brothers.     329  pp.     6s.) 


Miss  Peovidenoe. 


By  Dorothea  Geeard- 


By  the  author  of  Ladg  lialij  and  A  Spotless  Reputation.  This 
story  is  concerned  with  a  girl  so  young  in  age  and  honesty  that  she 
insists  on  breaking  her  engagement  with  her  lover  because  he 
has  once  wooed  a  governess.  In  the  end  they  are  restore!  to  each 
other.     (Jarrold  &  Sons.     323  pp.     6s.) 


Cecilia.  By  Stanley  V.  Makower. 

A  new  novel  by  the  author  of  The  Mirror  of  Music,  that  remark- 
able study  of  music-madness.  This  also  is  the  story  of  a  girl — a 
singer — but  the  circumstances  are  less  abnormal.  An  elaborate 
study  of  a  very  modern  feminine  mind.  (John  Lane.  319  pp. 
3s.  6d.) 


Heee  They  Aee  ! 


By  J.  F.  Sullivan. 


Mr.  Sullivan  is  known  as  a  droll  writer  and  droller  artist.  In 
this  book  he  offers  some  fantastic  stories  conceived  in  a  spirit  of 
burlesque,  with  pictures  from  his  own  pencil.  People  who  liked  The 
Flame  Flower,  his  last  year's  book,  should  like  this.  (Longmans  tS: 
Co.     350  pp.     6s.) 


Claude  Duval  of  Ninety-Five. 


By  Feegus  Hume. 


Another  Mystery  of  a  Hansom  Cab  ?  is  the  natural  question  on 
opening  a  new  story  by  Mr.  Hume — such  is  the  disadvantage  to 
an  author  of  early  jjopularity  !  In  the  present  case  the  reader 
must  discover  the  reply  for  himself.  The  book  is  a  story  of  modern 
highway  robbery  by  a  lady  instead  of  a  gentleman  of  the  road. 
(Digby  Long  &  Co.     256  pp.     3s.  6d.) 


At  the  Ceoss  Eo.vds. 


By  F.  S.  Montresoe. 


A  novel  of  feeling,  "nobility  of  thought  and  purpose."  There 
is  a  picture  of  cross-roads  upon  the  cover,  and  the  author  of  Into  the 
Highways  and  Hedges  explains  in  a  rather  sentimental  preface  that 
the  book  is  so  called  because  she  has  tried  to  describe  how  "first  the 
man  and  afterwards  the  woman  stood  where  two  ways  met  .  .  .  ever- 
lastingly together,  and  yet  everlastingly  alone."  (Hutchinson  &  Co. 
402  pp.     6s.) 

Hee  Eoy.vl  Highness's  Love  Affair.      By  J.  Maclaren  Cobban. 

A  light-hearted,  fantastic  book  by  the  author  of  Tlie  Cure  for 
Souls,  &c.  The  hero  is  a  shopman — but  an  exc|uisite  shopman  of 
good  family,  who  loves  a  princess.  (C.  Arthur  Pearson.  301  pp. 
3s.  6d.) 

Where  the  Eeeds  Wave.  By  Anne  Elliot. 

In  two  volumes.  By  the  author  of  Dr.  Edith  Romney.  A 
homely  story,  with  an  undercurrent  of  tragedy.  It  runs  easily, 
and  each  chapter  is  headed  by  an  oblong  "  bit  "  of  quiet  landscape. 
(E.  Bentley  &  Son.     658  pp.     Two  vols.) 


A  Villain  of  Parts. 


By  B.  Paul  Neuil^n. 


Eather  an  old-fashioned  yarn  in  the  first  person.  It  took  place 
"  a  long  time  ago  now,  longer  than  I  care  to  set  down  on  paper.' 
The  dedication,  like  the  story,  is  a  little  vague:  "To  my  boys 
mine,  yet  not  mine."     (Harper  Bros.     240  pp.     3s.  6d.) 


Deilie  Jock. 


By  C.  M.  Campbell. 


The  story  of  a  scamp,  told  by  himself.  He  is  a  Scot,  and  he 
talks  throughout  in  the  vernacular.  Thus :  "I  was  born  in  the 
South  Back  o'  the  Canongate — it'll  may  be  fifty  years  syne."  Mr. 
Campbell  is  not  a  stylist.  In  the  introduction  his  scamp  "  dis- 
cusses" food  and  lights  "a  postprandial  pipe."  (A.  D.  limes  & 
Co.     342  pp.     6s.) 


Only  a  Lo^-E-STOEY. 


By  Mrs.  Eobeet  Jocelyn. 


Mrs.  Jocelyn  once  wrote  a  novel  called  Only  a  Horse  Dealer  and 
her  Drawn  Blank  maybe  remembered.  This  being  "  only  a  love- 
story,"  we  may  leave  it  for  the  present,  merely  remarking  that  the 
heroine  is  introduced  as  Veronia  B^ackendale,  but  becomes  Veronia 
Brackendale  two  pages  later.  Her  wish  to  change  her  name  is  thus 
apparent  from  the  first.     (Hutchinson  &  Co.     377  pp.     6s.) 
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Doctor  Luttkell's  First  Patient.  By  Eosa  Nouchette  Cabey. 
"  The  first  patient,  the  first  brief,  the  fijst  book — aye,  and  the 
first  love.  What  a  halo  remains  round  them."  So  exclaims  the 
author  of  this  story  and  of  Not  Like  Other  Girls,  The  Mistress 
of  Brae  Farm,  and  other  novels  that  have  pleased.  Tells  of  a 
young  doctor's  struggles.      (Hutchinson  &  Co.     322  pp.     6s.) 

When  a  Maiden  Marries.  By  Ajtoeew  Deie. 

Mr.  Deir  has  been  reading  a  Greater  not  wisely,  but  too  well. 
"An  old-fashioned  inn  with  circumambulent  cows"  .  .  .  "An 
ugly  little  woman  was  ranting  sulphuric  acid  gas  from  the  plat- 
form" .  .  .  "Away  rolls  the  carriage,  and  away  go  bride  and 
bridegroom,  luck-battered  into  the  unknown."  (Digby,  Long 
&  Co.     296  pp.     3s.  6d.) 

El  Carmen.  By  Georoe  Crampton. 

This  is  a  story  of  El  Carmen  Estancia  and  of  two  Englishmen  who 
lived  there,  and  of  a  woman  they  both  loved  ;  also  of  how  Belle- 
ville boomed,  and,  like  a  bubble,  burst,  involving  the  whole 
countryside  in  a  common  bankruptcy.  We  have  easily  arrived  at 
this  summary  of  this  story,  because  the  author  gives  it  himself  in 
these  very  words.     (Digby,  Long  &  Co.     289  pp.     6s.) 

John  of  Strathboukne.  By  E.  D.  Chetwode. 

On  the  cover  a  peasant  clad  in  red,  with  cross-garter  stockings, 
is  sliding  down  a  rope  that  overhangs  a  cliS.  The  heroine,  in 
black,  clings  to  his  neck.  The  tops  of  fir-trees  are  still  below 
them.  The  sun  sets  red  and  fateful.  (C.  Arthur  Pearson,  Limited. 
301  pp.     3s.  6d.) 

The  Lordship,  the  Passen,  .\nd  We.  By  Feed.  T.  Jane. 

This  humorous  story,  or  series  of  episodes,  is  supposed  to  be  told 
by  Bill  Baston,  the  vUlage  carpenter  of  Barroscombe.  Bill  has  a 
pretty  humour  and  a  fine  scorn  for  Eadicals  in  red  vans.  His  child 
is  taught  to  pray  :  "  0  Lord,  bless  all  this  parish  with  aught  that's 
to  spare  after  father  and  mother  and  me ;  and  send  us  Protection 
soon  as  may  be.     Amen."     (A.  D.  Innes  &  Co.     312  pp.     6s.) 

Chloe.  By  Darley  D.u.e. 

A  doctor  attending  Sir  John  Dane  loves  his  patient's  daughter, 
Chloe,  who  is  given  to  playing  an  accompaniment  to  her 
life  on  her  violin.  An  overdose  of  opium  kills  her  father,  the 
residt  of  a  careless  prescription  written  by  Paid's  twin  brother. 
Whereupon  a  compact  of  impersonation  is  made  between  the 
brothers.  Chloe  knows  nothing  of  this,  and  is  left  to  play  out  her 
bewilderments  and  griefs  on  her  violin.  She  is  fiddling  quite 
liappily  on  the  last  page.     (Bliss,  Sands  &  Co.     352  pp.     6s.) 


Odd  Stories. 


By  Frances  Foebes-Eobertson. 


A  collection  of  stories — pathetic,  humorous,  tragic.  Some  have 
appeared  in  the  Westnmister  Gazette,  Pall  Mall  Magazine,  and  else- 
where.    (H.  Constable  &  Co.     318  pp.     6s.) 

The  Torrents  of  Spring.  By  Ivan  Tchgenev. 

No.  XI.  in  the  series  of  translations  of  the  great  Eussian's  novels. 
As  before,  Mrs.  Constance  Garnett  is  responsible  for  the  rendering. 
The  volume  also  contains  two  shorter  stories,  First  Love  and  Mumu. 
(W.  Heinemann.     406  pp.) 


Captain  Mansana. 


B\'  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson. 


Contains  two  short  novels,  "  Captain  Mansana  "  and  "Mother's 
Hands"  and  is  Vol.  YII.  in  the  series  of  Bjornson's  translations. 
"Captain  Mansana "  was  first  imblished  in  1875  in  a  Norwegian 
periodical.  Says  the  author  :  "  Those  of  its  incidents  which  appear 
most  extraordinary  are  absolutely  historical,  the  minutest  details 
being  in  some  cases  reproduced.  Mansana  is  drawn  from  life." 
Lassalle,  we  gather,  was  his  prototype.    (W.  Heinemann.    224  pp.) 

The  Eaid  of  the  "  Detrimental."  By  the  Earl  of  Desaet. 
The  Detrinmifal  is  a  yacht,  not  a  man.  The  raid  is  made  upon 
a  castle  in  the  south  of  England,  the  captives  are  "a  bevy  of 
young  ladies  well  known  in  the  best  society."  The  story  is  rich  in 
improbabilitiep,  written  in  high  spirits,  and  interlarded  with  slang, 
as  "I  heard  that  he  had  'dropped'  an  enormous  sum,  and  was 
what  his  friends  called  '  about  cooked.'  "  (C.  Arthur  Pearson. 
424  pp.     6s.) 


A  Tragedy  of  Grub  Street. 


By  Abaie  Fitz-Gerald. 


The  title-story  fills  two-thirds  of  the  book.  It  is  followed  by 
shorter  tales.  They  talk  oddly  in  Grub  Street:  "Owen!"  cried 
the  strange  lady.  ' '  Angela !  Leper  ! !  Wanton  !  ! ! '  came  the 
horrible  reply;  and  the  spirit  of  Owen  Considine  passed  away." 
(George  Eedway.     205  pp.     3s.  6d.) 

Max.  By  Julian  Ceoskey. 

Clearly  an  early  book — early  books  generally  tell  the  life-story  of  a 
man  of  genius,  and  always  without  humour.  We  are  introduced  to 
Max  in  a  Chinese  prison,  we  accom^iany  him  to  London,  where  he 
writes  books  and  does  other  odd  things.  After  500  pages  he  leaves  us 
(suicide).  Here  is  a  sentence  Max  addressed  generally  to  the  editors 
of  newspapers  a  little  before  the  end  :  "I  die  because  I  choose  to 
die ;  because  I  am  sick  of  the  putrid  vomitings  with  which  you  fill 
the  world."  Poor  Max !  Unfortunate  editors !  (John  Lane. 
503  pp.     6s.) 


REVIEWS. 


The   Charmer.      By  Shan  F.  Bullock. 
(James  Bowden.) 

This  book  is  a  warning  to  those  who  woidd  write  a  novel 
round  a  farce  motive.  On  the  stage,  before  a  not  very  discriminating 
audience,  the  complications  of  the  "  Charmer"  might  raise  a  laugh. 
In  their  present  form  they  chasten  rather  than  exhilarate  ;  and,  per- 
sonally, I  regret  to  find  them  associated  with  the  name  of  Mr. 
Bullock,  who  can  do  good  work  when  he  keeps  his  humour  under 
restraint.  One  cannot  deny  a  certain  element  of  absurdity  in  the 
idea  of  a  newly  married  couple  posing  on  their  honeymoon  as 
brother  and  sister.  Good  books  have  been  built  on  foundations 
just  as  flimsy.  But  when  the  jest  is  revealed  only  after  250  pages  of 
some  of  the  most  low-comedy  love-making  ever  jJenned,  one  wonders 
whether  the  secret  is  worth  all  the  vagueness  and  inconsistency 
which  it  has  cost  Mr.  Bullock  to  keep  it.  The  little  conspiracy 
involves,  apparently — for  at  the  critical  moment  of  disclosure  the 
heroine  "  quickly  began  pulling  off  the  glove  from  her  left  hand  " — - 
the  perpetual  wearing  of  gloves  to  hide  the  wedding  ring,  and  also, 
I  should  think,  creates  a  dramatic  necessity  for  a  preternaturally 
unvigilant  landlady.  It  was  a  serious  indiscretion  for  Mr.  Bidlock 
to  keep  the  reader  till  the  very  end  of  the  book  in  ignorance 
of  the  fact  that  Philip  and  Stella  York  are  husband  and  wife.  If 
we  knew  the  true  state  of  affairs  earlier  we  might  find  some  humour 
in  the  rivalries  of  three  natives  who  aspire  to  the  hand  of  the  lady. 
Of  these  the  chief  is  Mr.  David  Cuffe,  concerning  whom  my 
principal  regret  is  that  he  does  not  get  the  thrashing  he  is 
eventually  threatened  with.  Ho  is  a  pertinacious  wooer,  but  not, 
I  think,  very  adroit. 

"  At  last  he  caught  WilHam  (a  rival,  by  the  way)  by  the  collar,  and  iu 
his  most  impressive  manner  gave  out  bis  plan  of  campaign.  William  was 
to  do  this,  not  to  do  that ;  to  say  this,  not  to  say  that ;  to  keep  bis  wits 
awake  and  his  tougue  free  ;  above  all,  to  follow  David's  lead.  '  Ye  hear 
me,  WilHam,'  said  David  at  last ;  '  ye  hear  me  ?  Now  listen  to  me  : 
yoii'Jl  sit  you  side  o'  her,  as  I  said,  an'  I'U  sit  this ;  when  I  say  a  word, 
y<,u'll  second  it ;  when  she  says  a  word,  answer  polite  ;  an'  when  1  wink 
or  cough,  up  you  get  an'  slope.'  " 

Presently  they  heave  in  sight  of  the  "  Charmer,"  or  "  Herself," 
as  Mr.  Cuffe  prefers  to  call  her,  and  begin  the  attack : 

"  '  Now  just  take  meself  lyiu'  here  at  me  ease  iu  the  butifid  sunshine,' 
David  continued.  '  Some  people  'd  think  I  could  find  somethiu'  better 
to  do.' 

'  Ay,'  said  William,  '  ay,  indeed.' 

'  But  that's  as  may  be,'  said  Mr.  Cuffe,  and  crossed  one  leg  over  the 
other.  '  For,  after  all,  maybe  few  in  Kyle  has  better  reason  to  be  here 
lyin'  snug  iu  the  sun.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Stella. 

'  Faith,  that's  so,'  said  Long  William. 

Suddenly  Mr.  Cuffe  shot  out  his  legs,  sat  up,  and  turned  his  little 
black  eyes  on  Stella. 

'  Now  I  put  it  to  yo.  Miss  York,'  said  he,  '  what's  your  private  opinion 
o'  what  me  business  here  in  Kyle  is  ?  ' 

Stella  turned  and  looked  at  him. 

'  Eeally,  Mr.  Cuft'e,'  said  she,  '  I  have  not  the  faintest  notion.' 

'  No  I     Well,  then,  in  two  words  I'll  toU  ye  :  to  find  a  wife.'  " 

Mr.  Bullock  made  a  fatiil  mistake  in  spinning  the  story  out  to  its 
present  dimensions.     It  might  have  made  an  amusing  short  tale. 
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A  GirVs  Awakening.     By  J.  H.  Crawford. 

(Jolm  Maequeen.) 

In  his  works  on  the  wild  life  of  Scotland  Mr.  Crawford  showed 
himseK  to  be  a  writer  of  discernment.  His  novel  fulfils  the  high 
expectations  which  were  thus  raised.  It  is  not  without  faults  ;  but 
it  is  distiactly  above  the  average. 

The  story,  which  is  concerned  with  the  lives  and  loves  of  village 
folk,  opens  prettily  by  the  side  of  a  ,trout-stream.  Two 
wandering  maidens,  Margaret  Grant  and  Gwendolen  Anderson, 
surprise  Alan  Fordyce,  who  is  fishing;  and,  frDm  their  confidential 
conversation  after  they  have  left  him,  it  is  clear  that  Margaret  has 
had  the  youth  very  tenderly  in  her  thoughts.  In  that  respect, 
however,  she  is  not  alone.  Dwells  in  the  cottage  next  to  Alan's 
another  damsel — Narcisse,  to  wit^whose  maiden  fancy  had  ceased 
to  be  free  soon  after  Alan  had  begun  his  evening  visits  to  her 
guardian,  an  old  astronomer.  To  be  plain,  Narcisse  is  resolved 
that  Alan  shall  wed  her.  She  makes  him  read  The  Mill  on  tlw  Floss 
to  her,  and  associates  the  hero  and  the  heroine  mth.  him  and  herself, 
and  the  river  with  the  stream  of  her  own  village.  By  and  by  he  is 
the  author  of  a  novel ;  and  there  again,  in  happiness,  and  apparently 
with  his  assent,  she  finds  the  story  of  her  opening  life  reflected. 
One  night,  when  he  has  not  called,  she  steals  into  a  hut  which  he 
had  buUt  for  himself  in  a  wood,  feasts  her  eyes  upon  him  sleeping 
in  the  dark,  and  slips  out  before  he  is  awake.  In  short,  Narcisse 
makes  hot  love  to  the  interesting  j'oung  stranger  who  is  sojourning 
in  the  quiet  Scotch  village  by  the  German  Ocean. 

I  state  the  theme  thus  fully  in  order  that  I  may  emphasise 
the  ability  with  which  it  is  developed.  The  plot  has  little  in 
it ;  yet  it  is  played  upon  with  arresting  skill.  In  the  hands  of 
a  mediocrity  in  the  art  of  fiction  the  story  would  have  been 
coarse  or  lugubrious,  or  both  ;  but,  with  his  natiiralist  eye,  Mr. 
Crawford  saw  all  the  pitfalls,  and  he  has  avoided  them.  Narcisse  is 
not  the  erotic  hussy  which  my  account  of  her  doings  might  suggest. 
She  had  read  Alan's  book,  of  the  subject-matter  in  which,  incident- 
ally, Mr.  Crawford  remarks  that 

"  if  the  cottagers  themselves  were  unaware  that  some  of  their  experi- 
ences were  touching — the  commoner  of  them  most  touching  of  all — the 
same  is  true  much  higher  up  the  scale.  We  huow  our  faces  only  as 
cast  back  from  the  looking-glass.  The  complexion  and  features  of  our 
experiences  are  shown  to  us  for  the  first  time  iu  a  picture,  and  surprise 
no  one  more  than  ourselves." 

By  delicate  touches  such  as  that  Mr.  Crawford  maintains  my 
interest  in  his  heroine.  Narcisse  is  no  green-sick  girl  inviting  a 
squalid  doom. 

"  There  hangs,  somewhere  in  the  galleries  of  Rome,  a  twin  picture,  by 
the  brush  of  Titian,  representing  hiiman  and  Divine  love — the  chill 
absorption  in  things  celestial ;  and  the  kindlier,  warmer,  clinging  round 
earthly  objects.  With  unerring  instinct  the  artist  has  in  both  cases 
chosen  a  woman,  seeing  that  the  eex  [sic]  has  in  it  the  possibilities  of 
the  two  extremes.  Narcisse  experienced  the  swift  transition  from  one 
mood  to  the  other.  What  might  suit  a  placid  and  unexacting  nature 
only  mocked  her  with  a  false  hope.  The  stoicism  of  a  joyless  life,  the 
duU,  imimaginative  discontent  which  goes  by  the  name  of  patience,  the 
self-deceptive  hypocrisy  of  pretending  to  be  pleased  -iNath  the  uupleasiug, 
were  not  within  her  compass.  Nor  did  it  really  make  it  any  better  to 
dream  of  something  beautiful  and  forget  the  facts.  The  hollowness 
revealed  itself." 

Mr.  Crawford's  favdts  are  "defects  of  his  qualities."  His 
dialogue  is  sometimes  difficult  to  follow.  Apparently  he  took  to 
heart  the  dictum — of  Mr.  Anthony  TroUope,  if  I  remeuiber  rightly 
— that  in  real  life  people  conversing  speak  only  five  or  six  words  at  a 
time,  and  that  in  that  respect  fiction  should  be  realistic.  Conse- 
quently, his  dialogue  is  snippety  and  too  allusive.  Then,  at  the 
bidding  of  a  similar  restraint  in  larger  matters,  five  or  six 
chapters  towards  the  close  are  undramatic,  even  almost  life- 
less. For  two-thirds  of  it,  however,  the  book  is  excellent.  When 
I  reflect  upon  it  at  the  close,  I  find  myself  astonished  at 
having  been  so  much  absorbed.  Of  Alan  I  have  learned  next 
to  nothing.  He  has  hardly  ever  opened  his  mouth.  Excepting 
the  three  Miss  Aldcastles,  whose  prattle  is  excellent  comedy,  all 
the  other  characters  are  equally  dumb.  There  is  next  to  no  action 
in  the  novel.  Only  Narcisse,  practically,  does  anything.  Never- 
theless, I  seem  to  be  famiUar  with  everybody,  and  to  have 
witnessed  a  very  moving  play.     It  is  a  striking  illusion. 


Blight.     By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Walter  E.  D.  Forbes. 
(Osgood,  McHvaine  &  Co.) 

"What,"  asks  a  certain  wise  old  Duchess,  for  wliose  sake  alone 
one  would  willingly  read  this  book — "What(;(r»  be  the  pleasure 
of  being  always  disagreeable  ?  I  can  imderstand  losing  one's 
temper  now  and  then,  and  liking  to  hold  one's  own  ;  but  with  her 
it  is  such  a  dead  level ;  she  is  never  pleased  or  pleasant  except  by 
accident."  The  allusion  is  to  the  Lady  Easton  of  the  book.  Not 
many  novelists  would  have  the  courage  to  write  a  story  round  so 
unlovely  a  character — unlovely  not  in  point  of  morals,  but  of  intense 
and  incurable  selfishness.  Yet,  with  the  insight  and  conscientious- 
ness of  an  artist,  the  unity  of  purpose  is  maintained  throughout 
the  book,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  is  by  no  means  overloaded 
with  psj'chological  analysis.  Blight  is  a  skilful  study  of  a  woman 
from  whom  Nature,  while  endowing  her  with  an  intense  craving 
for  love,  withheld  the  power  of  inspiring  it.  How  her  jealousy  and 
resentment  work  out  the  tragedy  of  her  life  is  portrayed  with 
consistency.  But  if  Mrs.  Forbes  writes  with  wide  sympathies  and 
large  experience  of  the  feminine  temperament,  she  is  also  an  author 
of  shrewdness  and  observation.  One  seldom  meets  a  more  sagacious 
Duchess  than  the  ladj'  who  says  : 

' '  Has  it  never  struck  you  that  it  is  the  very  women  who  are  convinced 
that  they  are  not  heaven-born  mothers  who  become  such  ''  They  give 
themselves  heart,  sold,  and  intellect  to  the  study  of  their  children,  and 
know  them  with  a  knowledge  undreamt  of  by  your  motherly  mothers, 
babbling  baby-talk,  and  teUing  you  that  maternity  is  the  highest 
blessing !  Such  women  seem  to  think  themselves  singled  out  by 
Providence,  instead  of  being  the  ordinary  instruments  of  reproduction, 
and  they  consider  that,  having  borne  children,  nothing  further  is  required 
of  them,  and  they  have  but  to  enjoy  the  gratitude  of  their  offspring  and 
the  approbation  of  the  world  and  its  Creator." 

Her  theory  of  education,  also,  differs  from  the  other  lady's  : 

"  When  a  boy  is  good-looking,  weU.  born  and  well  endowed,  he  is 
boimd  to  be  spoiled,  and  if  home  does  not  do  it  the  world  wiU.  Now 
home  spoiling,  with  lots  of  love  in  it,  will  never  hurt  a  fine  nature,  and 
the  bad  ones  will  go  to  the  devil  anyhow,  so  they  don't  count.  The 
world's  spoiling  is  another  matter.  A  boy  who  at  home  has  a  hard,  or 
even  a  didl,  neglected  time,  always  swallows  the  world's  indulgences 
open-mouthed,  and  asks  for  more.  He  is  completely  taken  iu,  and  when 
at  last  he  finds  out  what  it  is  all  worth,  and  how  he  is  expected  to  pay 
for  it,  it  sickens  him,  and,  if  he  be  not  the  worse  for  the  experience,  both 
morally  and  physically,  he  may  thank  God  for  an  exceptional  nature." 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  is  either  a  dull  or  a  didactic 
book.     With  the  one  exception,  its  folk  are  quite  pleasant  company. 


The  Plagiarist.     By  WOliam  Myrtle. 
(Oliphant,  Anderson  &  Ferrier.) 

The  plagiarist  was  Gilbert  Heath,  and  he  purloined  from  a  safe 
a  MS.  by  the  late  Thomas  Eushworth,  and  incorporated  it  in  a 
work  called  "  Italy's  Place  and  Influence  in  the  Domain  of  Pictorial 
Art — a  Critical  Estimate."  The  reviewers  praised  it  uncondition- 
ally, and  compared  him  with  John  Euskin,  the  "Aristotle  of  Art," 
and  Mrs.  Jameson  the  "female  Euskin."  Ho,  therefore,  threw  up 
the  law  and  took  to  literature,  and  in  his  recreations  "  he  nm-tured, 
so  far  as  he  possibly  could,  the  artistic  side  of  his  nature.  He 
listened  to  recitals  by  such  virtuosi  as  Paderewski,  Joachim,  Sir 
Charles  and  Lady  Halle — he  witnessed  performances  by  Sir  Henry 
Irving  and  EUen  Terry."  He  also  married  the  daiighter  of  his 
professor  and  inherited  £9.5,996.  But  he  was  found  out  by  a  critic 
who  thought  and  spoke  as  follows : 

"  The  crime  of  plagiarism  is  becoming  far  too  common.  It  is  time  for 
the  critic  to  use  the  kuife  misparingly.  Examples  uuist  be  made,  else 
this  widespread  sin  of  a  literary  age  will  never  be  eradicated.  The  sad 
thing  is,  that  the  clergy  are  among  the  worst  sinners  iu  the  matter  of 
plagiarism.  ..." 

Heath  was  exposed.  A  few  nights  later  he  broke  open  his 
father-in-law's  safe  and  was  shot  by  a  mechanical  burglar  alarm. 
The  Plagiarist,  you  see,  is  not  too  probable  a  book.  It  is,  indeed 
quite  harmlessly  silly.  I  should  conjecture  William  MjTtle  to  be  a 
young  lady. 
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JOSEPH  ARCH.    The  Story  of  His  Life  Told  by 

Himself.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  THE  COUNTESS  OF  WARWICK.  In 
demy  8vo,  cloth  01t,  with  Photogravure  Portrait,  12s. 

PICTURESQUE   DUBLIN,  OLD  and  NEW.    By 

PRANCES  GERARD.  With  a  large  number  of  original  Illustrations  by  Rose 
Barton.    In  one  handsome  6vo  vol..  12s. 

A.  NEW  VOLVME  OF 

THE    CONCISE    liNOWLEDGE    LIBEAEY. 

In  large  crown  Svo,  half-hound  leather  and  qilt,  5s. 

ASTRONOMY. 

HISTORY  of  ASTRONOMY.    By  Agnes  M.  Gierke. 
GEOMETRIC  ASTRONOMY.    By  A.  Fowler,  F.R.A.S. 
THE  SOLAR  SYSTEM.     By  Agnes  M.  Gierke. 
THE  STELLAR  UNIVERSE.     By  J.  EUard  Gore,  F.R AS. 

Over  500  pp.,  \\'ith  104  Illustrations,  including  a  beautifally  produced  Frontiypiece 
in  Rembrandt  Intaglio. 

A  NEW  AXD  MOST  INTERESTING    VOLUME. 

The    SAVAGE     CLUB    PAPERS.     Edited    by 

J.  E.  MUDDOCK.  Literary  and  Art  contributions  by  (amongst  others)  E.  J. 
Goodman,  E.  E.  Peacock,  G.  Manville  Fenn,  Arthur  Morrison,  Mackenzie  Bell, 
G.  A.  Henty,  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  Harrison  Weir,  Sir  James  D.  Linton,  Coulson 
Kemahan,  Paul  Merritt,  Aaron  Watson,  Henri  Vanlaun,  W.  H  J.  Boot,  Charles 
Green,  R.I.,  Yeend  King,  Herbert  Johnson,  Paul  Frenzini,  W.  Ralston,  J.  F. 
Sullivan,  Phil  May,  &c.,  &c.  In  fcap.  4to,  fancy  cloth  cover,  designed  by  Albert  W. 
Warren,  \vith  many  Illustrations,  Ca. 

The  ART  of  COOKERY,  Ancient  and  Modern. 

By  Mrs.  n.  DK  SALIS.    In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s. 


HUMAN    SACRIFICE  amongst  the  EASTERN 

JEWS;  or,  The  Murder  of  Padre  Tomaso.  By  the  late  Sir  RICHARD  BURTON, 
K.C.M.G.,  F.R.G.S.,  &c.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  W.  H.  WILKINS.  In 
large  demy  8vo,  cloth  Rile  and  gilt  top,  with  Photogi'avure  Portrait  of  the  Author 
from  the  picture  by  the  late  Lord  Leighton.    21s.  net. 

KINGS  of  the  TURF.    Anecdotes  and  Memoirs 

of  Distinguished  Owners,  Backers,  Trainers,  and  Jockeys.  By  "  THORilANBY," 
Author  of  "  The  Horse  and  His  Rider,"  ic.  With  32  Full-Page  Portraits.  In  demy 
8vo,  handsome  cloth  gilt,  16s. 

THE      FIRST      VOLUME       OF 

A  NEW  SERIES  OF  WORKS  ON 

THE    LIVES    OF    LEADERS    OF    MEN. 

PETER  the  GREAT.    By  Oscar  Browning,  M.A. 


With  Illustratio 


In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  5s. 


BEAUTY    CULTURE.     By  H.  Ellen    Browning. 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d. 

The  HOUSEHOLD   ORACLE.    Edited  by  Alfred 

H.  MILES.  In  large  crown  8vo,  580  pp.,  cloth  gilt,  with  nimierous  Illustrations, 
3s.  6d. 

The  MARIE  CORELLI  BIRTHDAY  BOOK.    In 

square  fcap,  handsome  cloth  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d.  Also  in  various  leather  bindings. 
With  twelve  Full-Page  Original  Drawings  by  Ernest  Prater,  illustrating  MissCorelli's 
heroines. 

A  NEW  VOLUME  BY 

MARIE    CORELLI,    FLORA    ANNIE   STEEL,    LADY   JEUNE,    AND 

SUSAN,  COUNTESS  OF  MALME3BURY. 

The    MODERN     MARRIAGE     MARKET.      In 

fcap.  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  23.    With  Portraits. 


-Eacli  in  crown  8vo,  clotli  ffilt. 


By  Tom  Gallon, 
A  KNIGHT  of  the  NETS.    By  Amelia  E.  Barr. 


NEW    SIX-SHILLING    NOVELS. 
At  the   CROSS-ROADS.     By  F.    F.   Montrisor,  A  PRINCE  of  MISCHANCE. 

Author  of  "  Into  tlie  Highways  and  Hedges."  '  Author  of  "  Fatterley.'' 

The  SINNER.    By  Rita.  j 

The   BLOOD   of  the  VAMPIRE.     By  Florence:      ^xtott  arxmiPD     u    ah      t>  • 
MARRYAT.  •'  !  A  WELSH  SINGER.    By  Allen  Rame. 

^y  .SSlilSI^^^-     ^y  ^-  ^-  Marchmont.  Qj^LY  a  LOVE  STORY.    By  Mrs.  Robert  Jocelyn. 
^^\M?JA?^.^   BEDOUIN    MAID.     By  "  Le  xhe  BARN  STORMERS.  By  Mrs.  C.N.  Williamson. 

VOLEUR."    With  16  Full-Pago  Illustrations.  •' 

THE  PRINCE'S  DIAMOND.    By  Emeric  Hulme  i  The    SCHOLAR    of    BYGATE.      By   Algernon 

BEAMAN.  I  GISSING. 


NEW  STORY  BY  ANNIE  S.  SWAN.  |  NEW  STORY  BY  ROSA  N.  CAREY. 

The  NE'ER-DO-WEEL.    In  handsome  cloth  gilt,  |  DR.  LUTTRELL'S  FIRST  PATIENT.     In  cloth 

S».    With  Fiill-Pnf;o  Illustrations.  I  srilt,  5s. 

NEW    THREE-AND-SIXPENNY    NOVELS. 


The    ADVENTURE    of    the    BROAD  ARROW. 

l!y  JIORLKY  ROBKRTS.    With  Full-Page  Illustrations  by  A.  D.  McCoriiiick. 

BIJOU.    By  Gyp. 


GOOD  MRS.  HYPOCRITE.    By  Rita. 

THREE  COMELY  MAIDS.    By  M.  L.  Pandered. 


A  NEW  FAIRY  BOOK.     With  83  Illustrations  by  H.  R.  Millar.  I  A  NEW  AND  ORIGINAL  STORY. 

The  DIAMOND  FAIRY  BOOK.     In  square  8vo,  A  LONELY  LITTLE  LADY.    By  Dolf  Wyllarde. 


lilarto  the  succeSKfnl  volumcH  "The  Gnlde 
Book."    In  handsome  cloth  gilt  and  gilt  edges 


cloth,  handsomely  bound  and  fully  Kdt,  price  5s 
Ilinstrations  by  Ida  Lovering. 


NEW    VOLUMES    OF    "THE    52    LIBRARY." 


Kacli  ill  l:uf,'c  rrowii  8vo,  liamlsoiiv  rlotii  f,'ilt  ami  yilt  edi;es,  with  Ful!-Paf,'e  Ilhistriition.s,  .5s, 

52  STORIES  of  DUTY  and  DARING  for  BOYS.  52  STORIES  of  DUTY  and  DARING  for  GIRLS. 


L.  T.  MEADE,  SARAH  DOUDNEY,  Lioat.  WARNEFORD,  R.N., 
THOMAS  ARCHER,  and  others. 


G.    A.    HENTY,    G.    MANVILLE    FENN,    GRACE    STEBBING, 
DAVID  ICER,  and  others. 

FIFTY-TWO    STORIES    OF    THE    ARMY. 

This  Book  will  contain  stories  of  the  priiicipal  liatllcs  of  the  British  Ar.iiy,  and  also  of  the  most  famous  ivgimciits,  as  well  as  a  nuni'cr  of  stories  o    persona 
reminiscence  liy  British  and  other  olliccrs. 

•.*  OVER     130,000    VOLUMES    0<'    THIS     LIBRARY    HAVE    ALREADY     BEEN     SOLO 
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THE     NEWEST    FICTION. 

A  GUIDE  FOE  NOVEL  EEADEES. 

Only  eighteen  novels  have  been  published  during  the  past 
week.  Quite  enough  to  pick  and  choose  from,  but  small  in 
comparison  to  former  weeks  of  this  prolific  season.  The  list 
includes  no  work  of  supreme  interest;  but  The  Two  Capians  is 
a  good  Clark  Eussell ;  and  there  are  at  least  four  new  stories 
by  lady  novelists  of  some  reputation. 


The  Tormextor.  By  BEx.TA>rm  Swift. 

Some  interest  attaches  to  this  novel,  owing  to  the  high  praise 
given  to  its  predecessor,  Naneij  Nooti,  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie  during 
his  American  tour.  Mr.  Benjamin  Swift,  whose  baptismal  name, 
we  believe,  is  Paterson,  is  a  Scotsman,  and  lives  in  Glasgow.  He 
has  another  novel  {The  Destroyer)  ready.  (T.  Fisher  Unwin. 
288  pp.     6s.) 


A  Spanish  Maid. 


By  L.  Quiller-Couch. 


Wo  are  favourabl}'  inclined  to  --/  Spanish  Maid,  for  it  was  accom- 
panied by  a  cheery  little  note  from  the  publishers  saying  that  the 
leaves  had  been  cut  for  convenience  in  reviewing.  Others,  please 
copy.  It  opens  on  the  wide  plains  of  Spain  (Spain  is  the  fashion 
now  in  fiction),  and  there  we  meet  the  distracted  Teresa.  Her 
mother  is  dead,  and  as  for  her  father  :  "  Go  back  to  that  devil  and 
his  tribe '?  Go  back  and  be  of  his  people  ?  Go  back  to  be  a 
tortured  slave  ?  I  will  not  go."  No,  Teresa  goes  to  a  much  nicer 
place— the  West  of  England — to  the  peasants  and  fishermen  who 
talk  in  dialect,  which  is  not  at  all  like  Teresa's  heroics.  The  book  is 
dedicated  "To  my  Teacher,"  and  Miss  Quiller-Couch  has  certainly 
caught  something  of  A.  T.  Q.  C.'s  ckar-cut  fly-away  style.  (Service 
&  Paton.     302  pp.     6s.) 


The  Two  Captains 


By  W.  Clark  Eussell. 


A  typical  Clark  EusseU,  with  a  moving  plot  and  plenty  of 
incidents.  "  Young  man,"  said  the  old  salt  to  the  narrator,  "if 
ever  you  put  my  yarns  into  print,  let  them  take  the  form  and 
character  of  Mr.  Dana's  book.  Two  Years  Before  th^  2Iast — that 
incomparable  log-book."  Hence  this  full-bodied  story.  It  includes 
some  spirited  pictures.     (Sampson  Low  &  Co.     423  pp.     6s.) 


Sunset. 


By  Beatrice  AVhitby. 


Sliss  Beatrice  Whitby  has  written  several  novels.  Her  Awakeiiiiir/ 
of  Mary  Fenwicic  will  be  remembered  lov  a  certain  cleverness, 
and,  indeed.  Miss  Whitby  has  the  uncommon  gift  of  drawing 
commonplace  people ;  in  this  story  of  domestic  life  she  again 
displays  this  gift.  The  opening  chapter,  introducing  us  to  a 
lonesome  little  girl  in  her  nursery,  is  true  to  life,  and  tempts  the 
discerning  reader  to  continue.     (Hurst  &  Blackett.     351  pp.     6s.) 


The  Making  or  a  Prig. 


By  Evelyn  Sharp. 


A  delicate,  humorously  touched  little  novel  by  the  author  of  that 
book  of  clever  fairy  tales  called  Jfymps.  Miss  Sharp  contributed 
stories  to  the  Yellow  Bool;  and  lias  a  graceful,  if  not  a  very 
profound,  talent.     (John  Lane.     410  pp.     (is.) 


The  Builders. 


By  J.  S.  Fletcher. 


I'.y  the  author  of  When  Charles  the  Fir>,t  was  King.  It  is  no  part 
of  Mr.  Fletcher's  intention  in  The  Builders  to  make  the  world  laugh. 
The  Builders  is  serious  and  solemn,  with  a  deal  about  the  York- 
shire peasants,  in  which  county  the  scene  is  laid.  Piiilip  met  a 
lady  in  a  railway  carriage.     She  was  reading.     "  He  took  the  book 


from  her  hand,  and  glanced  at  the  title.  He  laid  it  down  with 
something  of  a  shudder."  Then  said  Philip  :  "  The  Bible  is  open 
to  aU.  If  men  and  women  were  satisfied  with  that,  nobody  would 
write  such  books  as  the  one  you  are  reading."  (Messrs.  Methuen 
335  pp.     6s.) 

Sweet  Eevenge  By  F.  A.  Mitchel., 

This  is  one  more  romance  of  the  American  Civil  War,  that 
fearful  cradle  of  romance.  It  is  exciting  enough  by  aU  appearance. 
"  Hands  up  !  "  These  are  the  two  first  words  in  tne  story,  and  the 
last  two  are  "  My  sweetheart !  "     (Harper  &  Brothers.     248  pp.) 


Life's  Way. 


By  Schuyler  Shelton. 


Mr.  Shelton's  name  is  strange  to  us,  but  his  opening  chapters, 
introducing  us  to  a  Berlin  boarding-house,  make  easy  reading.  A 
young  American  student,  Philip  Seymour,  becomes  the  table- 
neighbour  of  an  American  girl ;  and  at  the  same  meal  sends  a 
thrill,  all  unwittingly,  through  the  heart  of  a  shy  young  concert- 
singer,  another  new  arrival.  It  is  the  business  of  Philij)  Seymour's 
life  to  enjoy  himself ;  and  he  does — with  interruptions.  (Bentley 
&  Son.     269  pp.) 

His  Fault,  or  Hers? 

By  the  author  of  A  Hiyh  Liiile  World.  This  is  a  story  of 
chapel-going  life  in  a  country  town,  of  faith  and  love  tried  to 
the  uttermost.  A  story  that  might  please  Mark  Eutherford's 
readers.     (Bentley  &  Son.     281  pp.) 


Broken  Arcs. 


By  Christopher  Hare. 


This  is  a  West  Country  chronicle,  and  many  of  the  characters 
speak  the  vernacular.  Now,  some  like  dialect  in  a  story  ;  others 
do  not.  For  those  who  do  we  offer  a  taste.  There  is  plenty  more 
of  the  dish : 

"  '  Tidden  nar'  a  bit  o'  good  for  I  to  go  churnen,  mother.  It  do  seem 
as  if  thik  there  butter  wur  bewitched,  for  I  caau't  get  'en  to  come  no 
ways  ! ' 

'  Tell  'eo  what,  Susie,  tidden  the  butttr  as  be  hag-rod.'  " 

(Harper  &  Brothers.     317  pp.     6s.) 

The  Freedoji  of  Henry'  Meredyth.  By  M.  Hamilton. 

By  the  author  of  McLeod  of  thi  Camerons,  A  Self-denying 
Ordinance,  and  Across  an  Ulster  Bog.  A  story  of  a  divorced 
husband,  and  what  he  did  with  his  freedom.  Perhaps  it  is  rather 
the  story  of  what  other  people  did  with  it — notably  his  daughter 
Vivien  and  Alison  Carnegie,  his  cousin  and  former  love,  whose 
only  failing  is  an  inordinate  desire  "to  manage  people  entirely 
for  their  good."     (W.  Heinemann.     287  pp.) 


Temptation. 


By  Graham  Irving. 


The  story  of  a  woman  ever-persuaded,  but  with  an  extra- 
ordinary development  in  the  plot  by  which  she  saves  her  child  from 
the  slur  of  illegitimacy.     (Ward,  Lock,  &  Co.     246  pp;) 

Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity.  By  John  Le  Breton. 

Three  emotional  short  stories  designed  to  illustrate  the  three 
Graces.     (John  Macqueen.     288  jjp.) 


By  a  Hair's  Breadth. 


By  Headon  Hill. 


A  vigorous  storj-  of  the  Eussian  secret  police — "the  dreaded 
Third  Section" — and  tlieir  dealings  with  "the  gentry  of  the  knife 
and  bomb."  A  tissue  of  mystery  and  incident.  (Cassell  &  Co. 
307  pp.) 
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His  Chief's  Wife.  By  Bakoness  A.  D'Axothax. 

"The  next  moment  the  British  Ambassador,  in  his  riding 
breeches,  appeared  from  the  door  of  the  drawing-room  that  opened 
on  to  the  verandah."  But  he  is  only  the  British  Ambassador  to  the 
Court  of  Brazil,  in  which  countr_y  the  scene  is  laid.  The  society  is 
of  the  best  BrazUian  brand,  and  lest  j'ou  should  chuckle  to  think 
the  characters  are  copied  from  life,  the  authoress  appends  a  note  to 
say  that  they  are  "  purely  and  entirely  from  the  imagination." 
(Chapman  &  Hall.     298  jip.     6s.) 

The  Silver  Fox.  By  Martin  Eoss  and  E.  CE.  Somerville. 

A  bright  and  slangy  story  that  people  with  nothing  else  to  do 
will  read  through  at  a  sitting.  It  opens  at  Hurlingham,  where  a 
coterie  of  the  smart  are  foregathered.  The  silver  fox  is  a  sort  of 
fox  "  that  no  one  had  ever  seen  before  " — a  beast  of  bad  luck  that 
smiled  and  showed  its  teeth,  and  sometimes  turned  into  a  "  whitey 
silvery  sort  of  t'.ing."     (Laurence  &  BuUen.     195  pp.     3s.  6d.) 

The  Great  K.  and  A. 

Train  Eobbery.  By  Paul  Leicester  Ford. 

This  story  has  been  a  success  in  America,  where  also  Mr.  Ford's 
earlier  story,  The  Hononrahle  Peter  Stirling,  was  well  received. 
"  K.  and  A."  is  short  for  Kansas  and  Arizona  railroad,  and  the 
"holding  up"  of  Overland  No.  3  is  the  subject  of  an  exciting 
story.     (Sampson  Low  &  Co.     200  pp.) 

Ivy  Kildare.  By  L.  B.  Walford. 

Dear  us  !  How  time  flies !  This  is  Miss  Walford's  fourteenth 
novel.  It  tells  the  story  of  a  matrimonial  problem,  and  is 
written  in  that  light-hearted,  colloquial  manner  in  which  the  wise 
discuss  matrimonial  and  other  problems.  Miss  Walford  is  of 
the  school  of  the  great  Frenchman  who  observed,  when  the  clouds 
were  heavj-  about  his  head:  "I  have  had  my  good  days.  I  have 
had  my  bad  days.  These  are  bad  days.  They  will  pass  like  the 
rest."     (Longmans  &  Co.     332  pp.     6s.) 


REVIEWS. 


THE  LAST  STEVENSON. 

St.  Ives.     By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
(William  Heinemann.) 

There  is  never  another  novel,  perhaps,  of  the  picaresque  order 
which  begins  in  a  manner  so  taking  and  so  gallant,  to  decline 
upon  issues  so  disappointing,  as  this  of  St.  Ives,  the  last  posthumous 
work  of  Ivobert  Louis  Stevenson.  At  the  outset,  we  are  confronted, 
it  is  true,  by  tlie  staggering  supposition  that  a  Frenchman, 
nurtured  in  Franco,  who  had  never  set  foot  in  Britain  until  he  was 
conveyed  thither  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  is  able,  nevertheless — not 
only  to  write  his  memoir  in  Stevensonian  English,  a  licence  which 
miglit  pass  but — to  use  both  the  Scotch  and  English  idiom  and 
ac(;ont  so_  perfectly  that  none  whom  he  met  in  his  travels  should 
suspect  his  natioiialitj',  save  upon  one  insignificant  occasion ;  and 
this,  at  a  time  when  his  life  depended  upon  the  preservation  of  his 
disguise.  But,  setting  aside  this  objection  as  insuperable,  the 
initial  adventures  of  the  romanticd  Mr.  St.  Ives  are  brilliantly 
invented,  and  are  told  in  vivid  or  swift  narrative.  The 
captivity  in  Edinburgh  Castle— that  "  mediioval  fortress,  high 
jilacedand  commanding  extraordinary  prospects,  not  only  over  sea, 
JiKiuntain,  and  champaign,  liut  actually  over  the  thoroughfares  of  a 
capital  city,  which  we  could  see  ))lackpned  by  day  with  the   movino- 

crowd  of  the  inliabitants,  and  at  night  shining  with  lamps  " the 

business  with  Miss  Fh)ra  Gilchrist,  tlio  duel  in  the  dark  with  the 
jrarwiial  lies  logis,  obscene  but  staunch,  and  the  night  escape— 
all  this  is  very  good.  But,  from  thin  point  onwards  the  reader 
grows  more  and  more  uneasily  conscious  of  a  certain  hoUowness 
and  a  lack  of  continuity  in  the  narrative,  until  St.  Ives  comes  to 
Amorsham  Place,  wliere  his  rich  undo  lies  a-dying,  and  where  a 
frantic  and  perfectly  egregious  cousin  makes  his  highly  melo- 
dramatic appearance,  when  the  pleasure  iif  credence,  of  illusion,  is 
possible  no  longer.  By  this  time,  the  persims  of  the  histor\'  are 
removed  without  the  confines  of  the  familiar  and  dear  world  of 
romance   into   a  strange   and   distorted   atmosphere;    and   hence- 


forward, until  the  writer  lets  fall  his  pen,  the  story  wavers  and 
wanders  like  a  troubled  dream.  The  suicide  buried  at  the  cross- 
roads, in  Chap,  xi.,  might  have  been  earthed  at  the  Antipodes 
for  all  he  has  to  do  with  the  plot  of  St.  Ires.  The  business  of  Mr. 
Buchhell  Fenn,  the  covered  cart,  and  the  death  of  the  Colonel, 
intrude  upon  the  narrative  like  a  separate  story ;  and  had  none  of  it 
taken  place,  the  fortunes  of  Mr.  St.  Ives  would  be  never  a  penny 
the  worse.  The  introduction  of  the  unaccountable  freethinker  in 
Durham  city  is  merely  futile,  as  it  stands,  and  the  adventure  of  the 
runaway  couple  is  worse  than  irrelevant — is  thinly  wrought  of 
tinsel  and  fustian.  And  if  we  turn  to  the  characterisation,  we  find 
the  valiant  and  resourceful  prisoner  no  sooner  freeing  himself,  than 
he  becomes  the  bewildered  prey  of  circumstance,  blown  hither  and 
thither  by  every  wind  of  chance.  To  compare  Mr.  St.  Ives,  even 
at  his  best,  with  such  a  commanding  figure  as  (let  us  say) 
D'Artagnan,  is  surely  to  play  the  wanton  with  the  traditions  of 
literature ;  but,  at  his  worst,  St.  Ives  is  no  better  than  a  dancing- 
master  gone  astray.  And  Miss  Flora  Gilchrist,  at  first  a  creature 
so  natural,  lively,  and  charming  that  she  lights  up  the  page  as  we 
read,  presently  comes  to  behave  like  the  finikin  miss  of  vulgar 
fiction ;  while,  as  to  her  aunt,  what  single  attribute,  save  her  gold 
quizzing-glass,  has  the  "terrible  British  old  maid"  of  the  Castle  in 
common  with  the  clever,  kindly,  shrewd  old  Scotchwoman  of 
Swanston  Cottage  ? 

Now,  as  it  is  the  critic's  ungrateful  task  to  indicate  blemish  and 
defect  amid  shining  qualities  of  merit,  so  it  is  but  common  justice 
in  him  towards  the  memory  of  an  artist  who  was  above  all  things 
loyal  to  his  art,  to  suggest  a  simple  and  sufficient  explanation  of 
the  inequality  and  apparent  declension  of  Stevenson's  posthumous 
work.  Stevenson,  the  romancer,  built  himself  in  his  life-time  a 
high  place  in  literature — a  place  peculiar  and  apart ;  a  delicate  palace 
of  crystal  where  he  sleeps  enshrined,  careless  of  the  menacing 
leaguer  of  Time.  That  he  was  able  to  do  so,  he  owed  largely  to 
the  fortunate  conditions  under  which  he  worked,  ever  following  his 
fancy  according  to  her  wliim  and  pleasure.  For,  since  he  was 
never  compelled  to  write  directly  for  money,  nor  stressed  for  want 
of  time,  he  could  brood  and  delay  and  cast  aside,  resume  and 
revise  and  revise  again,  at  his  leisure  ;  and  so,  while  the  conditions 
demanded  by  his  particular  genius  remained  he  was  enabled  to 
attain  what  measure  of  iierfection  was  possible  to  him.  Remove 
these  special  and  fortunate  conditions — prevent  the  evolutionary 
process — and  Stevenson's  work  becomes,  not  only  unconvincing  but 
impossible.  Had  the  opportunity  of  perfecting  his  work  not  been 
denied  to  him,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  the 
irrelevant  episodes  of  the  suicide,  the  covered  cart,  and  the  rest, 
would  not  have  been  woven  into  the  design,  or  boddy  omitted.  Re- 
calling Kidnapped  and  The  Master  of  Ballantrae  (to  name  but  these 
only),  we  know  that  by  process  of  time  and  travail  St.  Ives  would 
maintain  his  reputation.  Miss  Flora  her  wit  and  charm ;  that  we 
should  no  longer  be  distressed  by  the  double  image  of  the  duenna, 
and  that  the  monstrous  cousin  and  the  unnatural  foot-boy  would 
assume  the  speech  and  lineaments  of  humanity. 

But  in  Weir  of  Hermiston  and  the  latter  part  of  <S^  Ives,  the 
hrouiUon  in  clay,  which  should  have  been  laboriously  perfected  in 
the  privacy  of  the  studio,  is  dragged  into  the  common  sunlight.  I 
think  it  is  a  pity ;  I  think  it  unfair,  from  an  tcstlietic  point  of 
view,  to  the  dead  artist.  But  there  is  the  work  for  good  or  ill ; 
and  considering  it,  we  may  behold  the  maker  absolved  from 
reproach  ;  and  may  fall  to  admiring,  if  we  will,  the  excellence  of  the 
several  parts,  however  superfiuous  they  may  prove  to  the  whole. 
The  transfixion  of  the  poor  old  suicide  makes  an  oxcollont  page  of 
gruesome  description  ;  the  encounter  with  Burchill  Fenn  is  a 
brilliant  piece  of  invention  set  in  a  curious,  dreaudike,  haunting 
atmosphere.  And  the  meeting  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  rides 
into  the  story  and  out  again  in  the  most  natural  way,  is  tactfidly  and 
very  pleasantly  done.  (One  may  remark  in  passing  that  Sir  Walter 
refers  to  the  "licentiate  Lucius"  [p.  69],  AVho  is  the  licentiate 
Lucius  ?  Is  it  possible  that  Sir  Walter  meant  el  liccneiado  Pedro 
Gareias  ?)  But,  above  all,  let  us  remark  the  artist's  reward  for  a 
life's  austere  devotion  to  the  form  of  his  art.  For,  whatever  the 
matter  about  which  Stevenson,  the  athlete  in  letters,  is  pleased 
to  employ  himself,  the  style  of  his  jserformance  never  fails  to 
compel  admiration.  There  is  always  the  style  ;  the  clean,  vigorous, 
eloquent  English,  coloured  like  a  picture,  stirring  like  a  piece  of 
music ;  and  whatever  Stevenson  said,  or  failed  to  say,  literature  is 
enriched  in  that  he  said  it  as  he  did. 
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And  this  reflection  leads  naturally  to  the  consideration  of  the  six 
topsy-tiirvy  chapters  with  which  Mr.  Quiller-Couch  has  had  the 
temerity  to  conclude  St.  Ives.  Mr.  Qiiiller-Couch  is  no  beginner  ; 
he  has  written  several  stories ;  and  by  this  time  he  should  have 
recognised  his  proper  limitations.  Had  he  discreetly  declined  a 
task  for  which  he  is  totally  unfitted,  it  would  have  been  better  both 
for  Stevenson  and  the  British  public,  and  infinitely  better  for  Mr. 
QuiUer-Couch.  Beside  the  Stevensonian  diction,  Mr.  QuiUer- 
Couch's  inept  and  exclamatory  collocation  of  sentences  cuts  a 
deplorable  spectacle ;  and  to  pass  from  music  equable  and  gay  to 
discords  so  dismal  as  these  is  to  prostrate  the  intelligence.  As 
for  the  story,  it  is  merely  impossible.  Moresvor,  it  is  open  to 
the  gravest  doubt  (at  least)  if  such  expressions  as  "  up  to  the 
knocker"  (p.  242)  and  "guying  the  whole  show"  (p.  260)  were 
extant  in  the  year  of  grace  1814. 

Indeed,  to  conclude  St.  Ives  thus  formally  is  wholly  unnecessary ; 
the  end  is  foreshadowed  from  the  beginning ;  and  any  termination  is 
higlily  gratuitous.  Eather  than  hearken  to  another,  which  of  us 
woidd  not  retire  into  the  solitary  chamber  of  his  imagination, 
there  to  finish  the  story  for  himself  ? 

*  *  *  * 

What  Maisie  Knew.     By  Henry  James. 

(Heinemann.) 

I  have  read  this  book  with  amazement  and  delight :  with 
amazement  at  its  supreme  delicacy ;  with  delight  that  its 
author,  in  spite  of  such  discouragement  as  may  come  from 
lack  of  popular  acclaim,  retains  an  unswerving  allegiance,  to 
a  literary  conscience  that  forbids  him  to  leave  a  slipshod  phrase, 
or  a  single  word  out  of  its  appointed  place.  As  admirers  of  Mr. 
James  foresee — and  Mr.  James  has  a  devoted  band  of  admirers, 
who  follow  every  line  that  he  writes — the  bare  outline  of  the 
story  is  of  the  simplest.  The  plot  concerns  itself  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Beale  Farange,  who,  when  the  story  opens,  have  just  been 
divorced.  Maisie,  the  small  daughter,  is  to  spend  six  months 
alternately  with  either  parent,  between  whom,  in  point  of  conduct, 
there  is  scarcely  a  jjin  to  choose.  Soon  Beale  enters  into  relations 
with  Maisie's  governess,  and  ultimately  marries  her,  while  Mrs. 
Farange  unites  herself  to  Sir  Claude.  The  fact  of  Maisie's 
existence  is  the  link  which  connects  the  quartette,  and  finally 
Maisie  "  brings  together " — so,  in  her  simple  way,  she  puts 
it — her  two  step-parents,  who  enter  upon  an  informal  connexion. 
Between  the  four  Maisie  is  bandied  about ;  her  parents  use  her 
each  to  spite  the  other ;  her  stepmother  uses  her  "  to  save  appear- 
ances "  ;  and  Sir  Claude,  in  his  vacillating  way,  really  loves  the 
child.  But  to  state  the  plot  of  one  of  Mr.  James's  books  is  to  state 
next  to  nothing.  He  deals  not  in  events,  but  in  events  as  they 
mirror  themselves  in  the  thoughts,  the  fleeting  impulses,  of  his 
characters.  By  a  rare  psychological  intuition,  he  lays  bare  the 
under  side  of  his  story.  And  in  this  book  the  whole  sordid  drama 
of  petty  jealousy,  rancour,  wantonness,  and  vacillation  plays  itself 
out  for  the  amusement  of  Maisie.  You  foUow  the  story  through 
the  mind  of  Maisie ;  you  see  and  hear  only  what  Maisie  saw  and 
heard ;  and  yet,  such  is  the  combined  humour  and  pathos  of  the 
presentment,  you  know  so  much  more  than  Maisie  could  possibly 
know,  though  Maisie  had  her  childish  moral  arithmetic,  whereby 
she  could  put  two  and  two  together : 

"  It  was  in  the  nature  of  things  to  be  none  of  a  small  child's  business, 
even  when  a  small  child  had  from  the  first  been  deluded  into  a  fear  that 
she  might  be  only  too  much  initiated.  Things  there  were  in  Maisie's 
experience  so  true  to  their  nature  that  questions  were  almost  improper  ; 
but  she  learned,  on  the  other  hand,  soon  to  recognise  that  patient  little 
silences  and  intelligent  little  looks  could  be  rewarded  from  time  to 
time  by  delightful  little  glimpses." 

And  so  Maisie  knew  quite  a  number  of  things  ;  she  knew  what  it 
meant  to  "bolt,"  that  people  must  not  be  "compromised,"  that 
affairs  are  in  their  nature  "involved,"  and  that  things  should  be 
"regular  "  ;  and  she  had  her  own  theories  to  account  for  the  facts 
of  her  experience.  Here  is  a  short  scene  between  Sir  Claude  and 
Maisie  in  a  Boulogne  cff/e,  a  scene  which  has  all  the  delicate  charm 
of  which  Mr.  James  is  master.  Sir  Claude  has  asked  Maisie  if  she 
will  tlirow  over  Mrs.  Wix,  her  governess,  one  of  the  be.st  characters 
in  the  book,  and  stay  on  with  him  and  the  lady  who  had  forfeited 
her  right  to  be  Mrs.  Beale.     "  May  I  think  ?  "  says  Maisie. 

"  There  was  but  one  thin*  Maisie  wished  to  do,  and  after  an  instant 
she  expressed  it :  '  Have  we  go",  to  g )  back  to  the  hotel  r  ' 


'  Do  you  want  to  'i  ' 

'  Oh,  no.' 

'  There's  not  the  least  necessity  for  it.'  He  bent  his  eyes  oq  his 
watch  ;  his  face  was  now  very  grave.  '  Wd  cau  do  anyttiing  else  in  the 
world.'  He  looked  at  her  agaia  almost  as  if  he  were  oq  the  point  of 
saying  that  they  might,  for  instance,  start  oif  for  Paris.  Bat  even 
while  she  wondered  if  that  were  not  coming  he  had  a  sudden  drop. 
'  We  cau  take  a  walk.'  8he  was  all  ready,  but  he  sat  there  as  if  he  had 
still  something  more  to  say.  This,  too,  however,  didn't  come  ;  so  she 
herself  spoke : 

'  I  think  I  should  like  to  see  Mus.  Wix  first.' 

'  Before  you  decide '^^  All  right— all  right.'  He  had  put  oq  his  hat, 
but  he  had  still  to  light  a  cigarette.  He  smoked  a  minute  with  his  head 
thrown  back,  looking  at  the  ceiUng ;  then  he  said :  '  There's  one  thing 
to  remember — I've  a  right  to  impress  it  on  you  :  we  stand  absolutely  in 
the  place  of  your  parents.  It's  their  defection,  their  extraordinary 
baseness,  that  has  made  our  responsibility.  Never  was  a  youug  person 
more  directly  committed  and  confided.'  He  appeared  to  say  this  over 
at  the  ceiling,  through  his  smoke,  a  little  for  his  own  illumination.  It 
carried  him,  after  a  pause,  somewhat  fiu-ther.  '  Though,  I  admit,  it 
was  to  each  of  us  separately.' 

He  gave  her  so,  at  that  moment  and  in  that  attitude,  the  sense  of 
wanting,  as  it  were,  to  be  oq  her  side — on  the  side  of  what  would  be  in 
every  way  most  right  and  wise  and  charming  for  her — that  she  felt  a 
sudden  desire  to  show  herself  as  not  less  delicate  and  magnanimous,  not 
less  sohcitous  for  his  own  interests.  What  were  these  but  that  of  the 
'regularity'  he  had  just  before  spoken  of?  '  It  was  to  each  of  you 
separately,'  she  accordingly  with  much  earnestness  remarked.  '  But, 
don't  you  remember,  I  brought  you  together  ?  ' 

He  jumped  up  with  a  delighted  laugh.  '  Remember  Y  Rather  ! 
You  brought  us  together ;  you  brought  us  together.     Come  !  '  " 

There  are  many  living  writers  who  can  write  dialogue  that  is 

amusing,  convincing,  real.     But  there  is  none  who  can  reach  Mr. 

James's  astonishing  skill  in  tracing  dialogue  from  the  first  vague 

impulse  in  the  mind  to  the  definite  spoken  word.     Certainly  there 

is  no  living  writer  who  has  achieved  the  feat  which  Mr.  James  has 

here  achieved,  in  analysing  and  purifying  the  baser  passions  of  our 

nature  by  passing  them  through  the  pure  mind  of  a  little  child. 

*  *  *  * 

Tfni  Twilight  Reef.     By  Herbert  C.  MacHwaine. 

(T.  Fisher  Unwin.) 

This  book  consists  of  three  stories  of  Australian  life  :  "  The 
Twilight  Eeef,"  a  story  of  gold  hunting,  not  inappropriate  at  this 
time;  "The  Poet  of  Dead  Horse  Flat,"  a  satire  on  fashions  in 
literature,  recalling  faintly  The  Birthplace  of  Podge rs  ;  and  "  The 
Decivilisation  of  Mr.  Smyth,"  the  spirited  and  entertaining  account 
of  a  muscular  Christian  and  his  adventures.  From  a  purely  literary 
point  of  view  the  first  story  is,  perhaps,  the  best,  but  the  third  is 
certainly  the  most  interesting  and  agreeable.  Fascination  always 
attaches  to  the  quiet  scholarly  man  who  on  occasion  can  thrash  a 
bully,  and  a  good  fight  is  ever  to  be  desired.  The  fight  between 
the  Eev.  Cyril  Wells-Smyth  and  Ted  Cullen,  biiUock  puncher,  is 
is  an  excellent  piece  of  work.  It  begins  well,  proceeds  well,  and 
ends  well.  It  begins  thus.  Mr.  Smyth  had  unconsciously  scared 
and  enraged  a  drove  of  bullocks  with  his  umbrella.  Cullen, 
after  quieting  them  with  blows  and  threats,  turned  to  the  parson  : 

"'What  brings  the  likes  of  you  out  here  among  men,  frightenin' 
cattle  with  your  blasted  town  glummery — hay  ? ' 

The  parson  was  slight  and  trim.  The  sickening  hollow  blows  on  the 
bullocks'  heads,  and  the  language,  had  left  him  boUing.  He  looked  up 
sternly  from  under  his  enormous  pith  helmet  at  the  buUock  puncher. 
'  It  was  quite  imiutentional,  as  you  are  very  well  aware ;  and  your 
language  is  abominable,'  he  said. 

Cullen  lowei-ed  himself  to  a  level  with  the  parson,  and  with  a  hand  on 
each  knee  minced  ferociously  '  Ow — aow !  Look  at  that  now.  Quite 
unintentionable  ;  he  grinned  and  nodded  furiously  round  the  gathering 
audience.  '  And  you'd  frighten  heU  out  of  a  man's  bullocks,  woukl 
you  ?  And  you're  that  gordiously  poUteful  that  you're  shocked  when  ho 
rips  an'  cusses.  Fancy  that !  You're  a  pretty  little  parlour  tabby  cat 
what's  lost  its  hearthrug,  that's  what  you  are — and  here's  a  collar  for 
you.' 

During  the  delivery  of  his  peroration  CuUen  plucked  away  the 
offending  umbrella,  tore  out  the  handle  and  the  frame,  and  with  his  last 
words  he  drew  the  biust  cover  down  over  the  head  of  the  unresisting 
parson,  and  replaced  the  pith  helmet  at  a  raking  angle." 

The  fight  followed.  The  rest  of  the  story  is  well  told,  though 
perhaps  a  little  over  violent.  Mr.  MacHwaine  has  the  true  narrative 
gift. 
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THE    LIFE   of  J.    M.    W.    TURNER,    R.A 

TUORNBURY.    With  8  Illustrations  in  Colours  and  2  Woodcuts.     Cheap 

"So'onTfl'er^the  pubUc»tfon*^f  the  first  edition  of  my  '.Life  of  Turner,'  I  «<:e" i=i^^J'™,<;,.'?,"S S 
Mr.  Ruskin.  which  contained  the  following  passage :-'  I  have  just  received  and  am  reading  Y""'  'f"'' '''ft 
deep  interest.  I  am  much  gratified  by  the  view  you  have,  taken  and  give  of  Turner.  It  is  quite  what  1 
hoped.    What  beautiful  things  you  have  discovered  about  him  !      — Lxtk.vct  irom  fntl  iCE. 

A  HISTORY  of  OUR   OWN   TIMES  from  1880  to  1897. 

l:v    .U'STIX     McCarthy,    M.P.       Demy  8vo,    cloth,   12s.      (Uniform 
I.IBUAKY  EDITION  of  the  First  Four  Vohinies.) 
"Tills  up-to-date  appendix  to  a  brilliant  am 
none  of  the  high  quahti 
volume  is  worthy 


■ith    tho 


,  and  forms  an  invaluable  contribution  to  later  Victorian  history." 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Od.  each, 

DEAN  SWIFT'S  CHOICE  WORKS  in  PROSE  and  VERSE. 

With  Memoir,  Portrait,  and  Facsimiles.  [0<•^  21. 

THOMAS    HOOD'S    CHOICE    WORKS    in    PROSE    and 

VKIiSE.    With  Life,  Portrait,  and  200  Illustrations. 

CHARLES     LAMB'S     COMPLETE     WORKS,    including 

"  Poetry  for  Children  "  and  "  Prince  Dorus."     With  2  Portraits  iind  a  Facsimile. 

RICHARD  BRINSLEY  SHERIDAN'S  COMPLETE  WORKS 

With  Life,  Anecdotes,  and  10  Full-Page  Illustrations. 

ARTEMUS    WARD'S    COMPLETE   WORKS.     With 

I'mtriiit  ami  Facsimile.  ^ — ~ 

By  David  Christie 

.•  style 


MY  CONTEMPORARIES  in  FICTION 

MntRAY,  Aul.linr  of  ".I 


h's  Coat."    Crown  8vo,  buckram,  3s.  Od. 
1  UrBt  I'lK'-  to  last  full  of  keen,  sound,  iuformlng  criticism,  tlie  lit 
elf  a  dellgllt."— Pimc/i. 


SHAKESPEARE  the  BOY.    With  Sketches  of  Home  and 

School  Life,  Games  and  Sports,  Manners  and  Customs.    By  Dr.  W.  J.    ROLFE. 


[Oct.  21. 

:ure  not  to  see 


NEW  THREE-AND-SIXPENNY  NOVELS. 
PETER'S  WIFE    By  Mrs.  Hungerford. 

"  If  one  is  tired,  and  wants  a  book  which  is  a  thorough  rest,  but  which  will  be  qi 
one  tu  sleep,  tlure  is  nothing  pleasautcr  to  read  thau  a  good  novel  by  Mrs.  Hungerford. 

THREE  PARTNERS ;  or,  the  Big  Strike  on  Heavy  Tree  Hill.    By 

llltET  HAUTE,     " '    •'    '-^ 

-ItlBildl.li 

JETSAM 


With  8  Illu"trations  by  J.  tiulich. 

d  has  a  skilfully  developed  conclusion."— .i'cjfsWHU. 

By  Owen  Hall. 

;,n    inr al.b-  r.colhctlons  of  Mr.  Owen  Hall's  novel,  entitled  '  The  Track  of  a  Storm,' 

outL-d  witli  his  lat.-.st  story.     The  Uchnitiue  of  'Jetsam  '  is  excellent,  and  thesubject  is 

illr.^ct.B  till'  rc:iibr."— .-K/lfinffiolt. 


THE  TRACK  of  a  STORM.    By  Owen  Hall. 


MACMIJ-LAN     & 

NEW    BOOKS. 


CO.'S 


ALFRED    LORD    TENNYSON: 

A  Memoir. 

By    Lis     SON. 
With  Photogravure  Portraits  of  LORD  TENNYSON,  LADY  TENNYSON,  &c. 

Facsimiles  „fpoHi..ns  „f  Poems,  and  iUush-atin,,.,  after  Vict„.rcs  h,i  G.  F.  W,.tts,  B.i., 

Samuel  Laurence,  Mrs.  AUingham,  lUclun-d  lh„jie,  Biscombs  Gardner,  <f-c. 

2  Tols.,  medium  8vo,  36s.  net. 


Ill  last  .hapters,  for  its  c 


By  B.  M.  Crok«r,  Author  of  "  Diana  Barrington." 

id  uiitl  iggiiig."— ^t'ot'iurif. 

With  a  Frontis- 


INTERFERENCE 

■•.^,^ll^■llt^l;l^t"l^.l^.■«l 

THE  CITY  of  REFUGE.    By  Sir  Walter  Besant 

i.irrc  l.v  F,  S.  Wilson, 
■■w.    1 11  1.   -ii|ii    .1  i(  this  new  romance  from  Sir  Walter  Bcsaut's  pen  does  not  prove 


e  of  his 


By  O.  A.  Henty. 

.1  as  '  takintt  tbc  cake  '  in  rcspt 

.:r»,"^;<in7i/  Tdt'jnn'h. 


THE  QDEEM'S  CUP.    _.    _. . 

■■  M  n  T..  I  ill  1.  ii '    iih  4'^rri1)(.il  jis  '  tfikintc  tti*"  cuke'  in  respect  to  the  variety  and  sensational  cli; 

DR.  RUMSEY'8  PATIENT.  By L.  T.  Meade  andCliflford  Halifax,  M.D 
A  RACING  RUBBER.    By  Hawley  Smart. 

••  Hi  i»  iiuil.iulil.-'llv  liiiiqualleil  as  a  rrci.nl.T  ut  »i»irtii.K  hfc,  iiiauiion,  and  niattcrh," 

*al!irJ..|/ iicoitu'. 

THE  CRUCIFORM  MARK.    By  Riccardo  Stephens   M.B 


NEW  BOOK  BY  RUDYARD  KIPLING. 

'OAPTAINS    COURAGEOUS' 

A  Story  of  tlie  Grand  Banks. 
By  RUDYARD  KIPLING. 

Illustrated  by  I.  W.  Taber.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 


NEW  AND  CilEArEK  EDITION  OF  MISS  KINGSLEY'S 

TRAVELS    IN    WEST    AFRICA. 

CONGO  FRANCAIS,  CORISOO,  and  CAMEROONS 
By  MARY  H.  KINGSLEY. 

Second  Edition.    Abridged.    Extra  crown  8vo,  7s.  Bd.      llmmediateli/. 


2  vols.,  e.xtra  crown  8vo,  178.  net. 

PHILOSOPHICAL   LECTURES    and   REMAINS    of 

RICHARD  LEWIS  NETTLESHIP,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Balliol  College,  0.^torrt. 
Edited,  with  a  Biographical  Sketch,  by  Professor  A.  0.  BRiDLEY  and  G.  R. 
BENSON.    With  Portraits. 

Extra  crown  8vo,  8s.  6d.  net. 

A    HANDBOOK    of    EUROPEAN     HISTORY.    476-1871. 

Chronologically  Arranged.  By  ARTHUR  HASSALL,  M.A.,  Student,  Tutor,  ani 
formerly  Censor  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

FOREIGN    STATESMEN    SERIES.      New  Volumes. 

Edited  by  Professor  BURY,  Trinity  College,  Dublin.    Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.  each. 

PHILIP  II ,  of  SPAIN.    By  Martin  A.  S  Hume 

WILLIAM  the  SILENT.    By  Frederic  Harrison  [Ociohr  19. 


JOURNALS  of  DOROTHY  WORDSWORTH 

WILLIAM  KNIGHT.    With  Etched  Portraits  and  Vignettes 


Edited  by 


2  vols.,  globe  8vo,  lOs. 

[EVERSLET  SeUIES. 

SECOND  SERIES  NOW  READY. 

THE  GOLDEN  TREASURY  (Second  Series),  selected  from 

the  best  .Songs  and  Lyrical  Poom,3  in  the  English  Language,  and  arr 


NoterbyFRANCis  t;"pAl6raVE,  late  Professor  of  Poetry  in  the  U 
Oxford.    2s.  6d.  net;  First  and  Second  Series,  gilt  backs,  in  box,  6s.  net. 


ty  of 


A  WOMAN  INTERVENES. 


Id  til 


r,  for  tht 


By  Robert  Barr. 

1  chanffo  and 


With  «  Jliustrations 


c  ni)(t  witt,v  thinitH  Mr.  Kurr  liiu 


STEVRNSOX'S  LAST  NOVEL. 

WEIR  of  HEBMI3T0N.    By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

cloth,  08. 

;itli  a  grciitneflw  alike  of  cone  ■jilioii,  of  arrni.j-.Miirnt.  Hud  of  li 


Crown  8vo, 


ricli  ncliii-' 


L-,   it    I 


i>l  richer  inomTsr  that  in  lu  thin  p 
concliiBloii  thiiu  lliiu  the  fiuished  '  Weir  of  Ilormist*-!!'  woiild  have 
authui'e  gcutUH,  a  houk  to  be  nombcrud  among  the  few  precious  booka  of  the 


iutxiry."— Daily  ifaii. 

CUATTO  &  WINDUS,  111,  St.  Mai.iin's  Laxe,  W.C 


MRS.  molesworth's  new  volume. 
MISS   MOUSE  and  HER  BOYS.     By  Mrs.  Moles  worth 

With  illustrations  by  Leslie  Brooke.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  4s.  (id. 
Olobo  8vo,  3s.  Od. 

IN  a  PLAIN  PATH.     Addresses  to  Boys      By  the  Rev. 

W.  J.  FOXELL,  M.A.,  B.Mus.  (Lond.),  Minor  Canon  of  Canterbury  Cathedral. 
Crown  8vo,  lOs. 

THE   RUINS  and  EXCAVATIONS  of  ANCIENT   ROME. 

A  fnlMpanion  Hook  for  Students  and  Travellers.  llyRUDOLFO  I.ANI 'lANl,  D  C.T,. 
(dxfnnl),  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Ancient  Topograiihy  in  the  University  ol  Rome.  With 
luimcrous  Illustrations  and  Maps. 

CroKU  8vo,  33.  Cd. 

A    HISTORY    of     ROME    for    BEGINNERS    from    the 

FonndHtin  of  the  City  to  the  Death  of  Augustus.  By  EVKl.VN  S.  SlIUCKliURIill, 
M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge.    With  Illustmtious  ami  Maps. 


M.iClIlLLAN  k  CO.,  Ltd.,  St.  Mautin's  Stuekt,  London,  W.C. 
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THE     NEWEST    FICTION. 

A  GUIDE  FOE  NOVEL  EEADEES. 
The  event  of  tlie  week  is  the  puhlication  of  Mr.  Eudj'ard  Kipling's 
now  story.     For  the  rest  we  will  content  ourselves  with  remarking 
that  the  output  for  the  jJast  seven  days  amounts  to  thirty  works  of 
fiction,  in  addition  to  a  number  of  stories  for  boys  and  girls. 


Captains  Courageous.  By  Eudtaed  Kipling 

Mr.  Kipling's  longest  story,  already  familiar  to  the  readers  of 
Pearsou^s  Magazine.  It  is  mainly  about  the  sea,  particularly  about 
the  hardy  and  independent  sailor-men  who  fish  for  cod  on  the  grand 
banks  of  Newfoundland.  The  story  is  slight,  teUing  of  a  million- 
aire boy  who  falls  overboard  from  a  liner,  is  picked  up  hy  the  crew 
of  the  TFi'^tr  Here,  and  carried  against  his  will  to  the  tisliing  ground. 
It  abounds  in  technicalities  and  vigorous  character  drawing,  and 
is  weU  illustrated,     (Maemillan  &  Co.     243  pp.     6s.) 

Lochinvar.  By  S.  E.  Crockett, 

The  latest  work  of  this  high-spirited,  productive  writer,  completing 
his  first  round  dozen  of  books.  Here  are  some  of  the  chapter 
headings:  "The  Duel  at  the  Inn  of  Brederode "  ;  "Ilaxo,  the 
Bull,  Interferes";  "  The  Prince  of  Orange";  "The  Street  of  the 
Butchery";  "The  Breaking  of  the  Prison  "  ;  "  The  Battle  on  the 
Dimes";  "The  Good  Ship  Sea  Unicorn";  "The  Isle  of  Bliss"; 
"The  Leaguer  of  Dunkeld " ;  "Within  the  King's  Mercy." 
Lochinrar  has  illustrations  by  Mr.  Frank  Eichards,  and  a  map  by 
the  author.     (Methuen  &  Co.     446  pp.     6s.) 

Wayfaring  Men,  By  Edna  Lyall. 

Edna  LyaU's  thousands  of  readers  are  trained  to  patience.  She 
vouchsafes  a  new  story  only  after  an  ample  interval  of  time  has 
lapsed  since  the  last.  Wai/faring  Men  is  a  novel  of  dramatic  life, 
and  is  dedicated  to  the  Profession,  as  actors  call  it.  In  Donovan  it 
was  shown  that  an  atheist  may  be  also  a  gentleman  :  here  Edna 
Lyall  would  do  the  same  service  for  the  actor.  The  motto,  from 
Emerson,  rims  : 

"  Every  man's  task  is  his  life-preserver.  The  couvictiou  that  his  work 
is  dear  to  God,  and  camiot  be  spared,  defends  him." 

(Longmans  &  Co.     452  pp.     6s.) 

The  Laughter  of  Jove.  By  Helmuth  Schwartze. 

"  At  lovers'  perjuries  they  say  Jove  laughs  " — this  line  from  Romeo 
and  Juliet  is  the  origin  of  the  title  of  Mr.  Schwartze's  intensely 
modem  story.  The  hero  is  one  who  takes  life  seriously.  He  sins 
and  repents  through  356  pages,  and  then  enters  a  monastery. 
(Grant  Eichards.     6s.) 


Secretary  to  Bayne,  M.P. 


By  W.  Pett  Eidge. 


Mr.  Pett  Eidge's  public  know  what  to  expect.  For  gloom, 
neuroticism,  psychology  they  go  elsewhere.  His  new  story  ojaens 
in  Paris,  with  a  view  of  the  dejiarture  of  a  youth  visiting  London 
for  the  first  time.  There  he  becomes  secretary  to  a  Member  of 
Parliament,  falls  in  love,  and  sees  London  life  freshly.  You  are 
carried  to  the  end  easily,  and  left  in  a  good  temper.  (Methuen. 
308  pp.     6s.) 

A  Prince  of  Mischance.  By  Tom  Gallon. 

Mr.  Gallon's  first  book  was  a  tender  little  story  in  the  Dickens 
tradition,  called  TalterJey.  He  now  follows  it  with  A  Prince  of 
Mixchancc,  a  more  ambitious  and  intricate  attempt.  The  prince  i.s 
a  Greek  who  is  brought  up  in  an  English  professor's  family.  The 
contrast  between  the  young  Greek's  character  and  that  of  Arthur 
Paddison,  an  English  boy,  affords  the  writer  many  of  his  oppor- 
timities.     (Hutchin.son  «&  Co.     361  pp.     6s.) 


The  King  with  Two  Faces. 


By  M.  E.  Coleridge. 


A  breathless  romance  in  the  style  of  Dumas,  by  the  author  of 
The  Seven  Sleejjers  of  Ephesus.  "Four  horses,  saddled  and  bridled, 
stood  ready."  This  note  of  haste  and  emergency  is  weU.  kept  up. 
Pageants  glow  and  pistol  shots  flash  through  these  images,  and 
melodrama  is  exhau.sted.  We  gather,  however,  that  the  story 
is  founded  on  facts  in  Mr.  Nisbet  Bain's  Gustav  III.  and  Ms 
Contemporaries.     (Edward  Arnold.     421pp.     6s.) 

Cupid's  Garden.  Bvr  Ellen  Thorneycroft  Fowler. 

A  book  of  pleasant,  straightforward  stories  about  conventional 
people.  The  first,  "An  Old  Wife's  Tale,"  has  the  merit  of 
giving  the  reader  a  complete  surprise  in  its  last  sentence,  and  in 
"  Priscilla  Hawthorne "  the  same  ingenuity  of  plot  has  a  like 
result.     (Cassell  &  Co.     296  pp.) 

A  Daughter  of  Strife.  By  Jane  Helen  Findlatee. 

This  story  opens  in  1710.  Anne  Champion,  a  pretty  straw- 
plaiter,  has  a  lover — Surgeon  Sebastian  Shepley — at  the  wars  in 
Flanders.  Enter  a  friend  of  her  lover's,  who,  struck  with 
her  beauty,  suppresses  the  message  he  has  brought  from  Surgeon 
Shepley.  Instead  of  delivering  it,  he  rep)resents  Shepley  to  liave 
married  a  Dutch  girl.  He  is  believed,  and  thus  the  possibilities 
of  the  story  are  soon  grasped.     (Methuen  &  Co.     284  pp.     6s.) 

The  Witch  Wife.  By  Sarah  Tytler. 

This  story  is  laid  in  Scotland  in  the  last  decade,  when  the  belief 
in  witches  lingered  still  in  that  country.  It  opens  with  the  birth 
of  a  "lad-bairn"  to  Eandal  Dnimmond,  the  laird  of  Glenferroch, 
and  the  arrival  of  "  Sonsie  Sibbie  " — a  fine  young  woman  of  strange 
moods  and  uncommon  abilities — to  be  his  nurse.  A  witch-burning 
scene  is  one  of  the  incidents  of  the  story.  (Chatto  &  Windus. 
280  pp.) 

Katherine  Cromer.  By  Helen  Craven. 

Lady  Kitty  Cromer  is  pursued  by  an  English  lord  and  an  Italian 
opera-singer,  and  she  is  clever  enough  and  uncertain  enough  to 
make  the  cliase  very  interesting  to  the  reader.  On  her  marriage 
her  best  friend  can  only  exclaim,  "I  wonder  how  it  wiU  work  ?  " 
The  reader  must  form  his  own  opinion  on  that  point.  (A.  D.  Innes 
&  Co.     334  ijp.) 


Thro'  Lattice- Windows. 


By  W.  J.  Dawson. 


Mr.  Dawson  is  a  clergyman,  and  his  Idylh  of  London  and  S'orj/ 
of  Hannah  may  be  remembered.  Here  he  gives  us  a  series  of 
carefully  drawn  village  episodes,  welded  into  a  continuous  storj'. 
The  wickedest  man  in  Barford,  one  Dexter,  is  the  first  character 
introduced,  and  he  plays  a  leading  part  in  this  drama  of  chapel  and 
tea-meetings.     (Hodder  &  Stoughton.     293  pp.) 


The  Iron  Cross. 


By  E.  H.  Sherard. 


Mr.  Sherard  confesses  to  such  a  feeling  of  embarrassment  with 
regard  to  the  title  of  this  story  that  he  asked  Mr.  Hall  Caine  to 
choose  it  for  him.  The  Iron  Cross  is  the  result.  The  scene  is  laid 
in  the  Landes ;  the  hero  is  a  young  Enghshman,  an  author ;  and 
there  are  mysteries  and  adventures  in  plenty.  (C.  Arthur  Pearson. 
311  pp.  3s.  6d.) 
Princess  Sarah.  By  John  Strange  Winter. 

The  latest  work  of  the  author  of  Bootless  Baby.  That  old 
favourite  is,  indeed,  to  some  extent  provided  with  a  secjuel  in  the 
story  called  "  Mignon ; "  and  in  "Halt!"  we  are  again  shown 
the  sentimental  soldier.  The  other  stories  have  that  briskness  and 
spirit  which  is  associated  with  John  Strange  Winter's  writings. 
The  book  is  illustrated,     (Ward,  Lock  &  Co.     295  pp.) 
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Concerning  Chaeles  Eoydant.  By  Pieeee  le  Oleecq. 

A  wild  story,  dealing  with  occidt  matters,  and  having  a  theatrical 
element.     (Digby  &  Long.     347  pp.     6s.) 
Geoege  Malcolm.  By  Gabeiel  Setoux. 

A  story  of  Scottish  life,  by  the  author  of  Sunshine  and  Haar. 
Pathos  and  humour  of  the  kind  to  which  we  are  accustomed  in 
Kailyard  fiction  alternate.     (Bliss,  Sands  &  Co.     348  pp.     6s.) 

Jan  :  an  Afeikandee.  By  Anna  Howaetii. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  Afi-ica,  but  not  the  Africa  of  raids  and 
comjaanies.  The  story  moves  placidly  forward  till  Jan  commits 
suicide,  ' '  and  all  that  was  left  of  Jan  was  that  solitary  grave  in 
the  veldt."  Jan's  friends  were  faithful,  and  they  had  vigilant 
minds,  for  "  in  summer  suns  and  winter  frosts,  in  they  bright 
noonday  of  youth  and  the  serene  evening  of  old  age,"  and  also  "  in 
many  an  hour  of  silent  thought,  or  of  sweet  communion,  they  kept 
his  memory  green."     (Smith,  Elder  &  Co.     319  pp.     6s.) 

The  Son  of  a  Peasant.  By  Edwaed  McNulty. 

Mr.  McNulty's  first  book  was  called  Misther  O^Ri/an.  In  this, 
his  second,  he  offers  another  story  of  Irish  life,  wherein  comedy 
and  tragedy,  fun  and  seriousness,  are  closely  mingled.  (Edward 
Arnold.     342  pp.     6s.) 


A  Handful  of  Silvee. 


By  L.  T.  Meade. 


Mrs.  Meade  is  weU  known  by  this  time  as  a  writer  of  equable 
fiction.  Her  books  neither  surprise  nor  di.sappoint.  A  Handful  nf 
Silver  is  a  fair  sj^ecimen.  It  is  concerned  with  the  rultied  jirogress 
of  true  love,  and  ends  by  bringing  the  two  right  young  people 
together  and  marrying  off  the  obstacle  to  another.  There  are 
mystery,  too,  and  self-sacrifice,  and  many  of  the  best  ingredients. 
(Oliphant,  Anderson  &  Ferrier.     316  pp.     3s.  6d.) 

Down  by  tee  Suwanee  Efvek.  By  Aubeey  Hopwood. 

This  is  a  story  of  life  in  Florida.  Florida  is  a  comparatively  new 
region  to  the  novel-reader,  but  things  seem  to  hajjpen  there  very 
much  as  in  other  districts  where  the  colonist-novelist  laj's  his  plot. 
In  this  story  there  are  lawlessness,  and  riding,  and  love-making, 
and  signs  that  the  author  admires  Bret  Harte  and  yet  possesses 
vigour  of  his  own.     (Kegan  Paid  &  Co.     282  pp.     6s.) 

Netheedyke.  By  E.  J.  Ciiaeleton. 

Another  tale  of  the  Forty-five !  Mr.  Charleton,  whose  previous 
novels  include  7'/ie  Picture  of  the  Kimj  and  The  Honourable  Jim, 
follows  convention  in  telling  the  story  in  the  first  person.  Among 
the  chapters  are  :  "A  Mysterious  Stranger  comes  to  Netherdyke  "  ; 
" The  Priests'  Chamber  "  ;  "Bonnie  Prince  Charlie  "  ;  and  "  Dark 
CuUoden's  Fateful  Day."     (Edward  Arnold.     306  pp.     6s.) 

The  Son  of  the  Czae.  By  Jaiies  M.  Geahaj[. 

An  historical  romance  of  the  days  of  Peter  the  Great  and  Alexis, 
'lis  son.  Four  hundred  and  ninety- eight  teeming  pages  of  intrigue 
md  Eussian  names.  On  the  first  page  we  meet  with  a  Count 
Tolstoi,  possibly  an  ancestor  of  the  present  one.  If  before  the 
end  the  reader  sighs  for  a  taste  of  his  descendant's  quahty,  the 
wish  is  pardonable,  and  no  slight  to  Mr.  Graham.  (Harper  & 
Brothers.     6s.) 

B.uiDAEA  Blombeeg.  By  Geoege  Ebees. 

George  Ebers  reminds  us  of  some  ancient  star  actor,  who  pays 
periodical  visits  to  a  capital  to  play  new  parts,  but  always  in  the 
old  convention.  Doubtless  Barbara  Blombtrg  finds  admirers  in 
Germany,  but  the  palates  of  British  readers  are  somewhat  spoiled 
for  the  pedestrian  arch;cological  romance.  This  time  the  author  of 
Cleopatra  and  Joshua  has  chosen  the  period  of  the  Emperor  Charles. 
(Sampson  Low  &  Co.     2  vols.) 

A  Ceeel  of  Ieish  Stokies.  By  Jane  Barlow. 

There  are  ten  stories  to  this  creel,  one  being  considerably  lunger 
than  the  others.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  these  gentle,  sym- 
pathetic Irish  sketches  are  by  the  hand  that  wrote  Irish  Idi/Us. 
(Methuen  &  Co.     322  pp.     6s.) 

OuE  Paying  Guests.  By  Mrs.  Chaeles  Teeeot. 

More  short  stories— fluent  and  trivial.  (Diffby,  Lomr  &  Co 
235  pp.     6s.)  V     o  J,  b 


The  Duke  and  the  Damsel.  By  Eichaed  Maesh. 

Mr.  Eichard  Marsh  seems  to  produce  a  novel  every  week.  Here 
he  tells  us  how  a  worldly  widow  set  to  work  to  marry  off  her  two 
daughters,  just  withdrawn  from  a  convent,  and  how  she  fared  in 
the  attempt  to  dispose  of  them.  Two  disguised  aristocrats,  one  a 
duke,  play  leading  parts  in  the  story.  (C.  Ai-thur  Pearson. 
248  pp.     3s.  6d.) 

The  Zone  of  Fiee.  By  Headon  Hill 

Mr.  Headon  Hill  is  another  industrious  producer.  This  is  a 
military  love-story,  laid  in  Egypt.  The  first  chapter  opens  at 
the  Empire  Music  Hall,  during  a  ballet,  shortly  after  the  death  of 
General  Gordon.  The  story  promises  to  be  impossible  and  in- 
teresting.    (C.  Arthur  Pearson.     425  pp.     6s.) 

Beacon  Fires.  By  Headon  Hill. 

Again  Mr.  Headon  HiU,  with  these  short  stories  appealing  to 
the  patriotism  of  Englishmen.  The  first  is  concerned  mainly  with 
Napoleon's  attempt  to  invade  England,  but  more  directly  with 
smaller  matters,  and,  like  the  other  tales  in  the  book,  is  compact 
of  the  loves  of  English  lads  and  lasses,  the  deeds  of  coastguards 
and  smugglers,  the  hangings  of  spies,  and  the  confusion  of  all 
Frenchmen.     Gallant  reading.     (Ward,  Lock  &  Co.     304  pp.) 

The  King's  Oaic.  By  Eobeet  Cromie 

"The  King's  Oak"  is  the  first  of  five  short  stories.  "Mr. 
Markham's  Private  Secretary "  is  less  political  than  it  sounds. 
The  "Eev.  Alexander  M 'In tosh  "  tells  of  the  relations  between 
that  gentleman  and  a  remote  Ulster-Scots  congregation.  (George 
Newnes,  Ltd.     130  pp.     Is.) 


A  MODEEN  AtAL.US'TA. 


By  Maud  J.  Vyse. 


A  coUection  of  childish  short  stories,  with  a  silly  preface. 
(Kegan  Paul  &  Co.     240  pp.) 

Job  Hildred,  Artist 

AND  Caepentee.  Edited  BY  Ellen  F.  Pinsent. 

This  story  is  of  a  Lincolnshire  lad  who  is  put  to  be  a  carpenter, 
and  takes  to  painting,  and  is  loved,  and  fails  to  make  of  Art  a 
bread-winner.  A  sad  story  with  a  good  deal  of  dialect.  (Edward 
Arnold.     260  pp.) 


REVIEWS. 


Hugh  Wynyie,  Free  Quaker.      By  S.  Weir  Mitchell. 
(T.  Fisher  Unwin.) 

Hitherto  historical  romance  has  found  its  ablest  practitioners  in 
this  countrj',  but  one  lays  down  Hugh  Wgnne  with  the  conviction 
that  our  present  artists  in  this  genre  must  look  to  it  if  an  American 
writer  is  not  to  stejj  ahead  even  of  them.  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell's  story 
may  be  pronounced  excellent  entertainment :  it  is  a  full-blooded 
narrative,  rich  in  stirring  incident,  in  shrewd  delineation  of 
character,  and  most  pleasantly — and,  considering  its  title,  un- 
expectedly— rich  in  charm  and  mellowness.  It  has  breeding  and 
courtesy. 

It  may  be  said  at  once  that  the  intiueuce  of  Thackeray  and  of 
Stevenson  is  perceptible  in  the  book.  Again  and  again  we  come 
upon  suggestions  of  Esmond  and  Thei  Virginians — the  period  is  that 
of  the  latter  novel,  and  Washington  is  again  prominent — and  often 
there  are  turns  and  phrases  that  seem  to  proceed  from  familiarity 
with  the  author  of  Catriona  and  Kidnapped  \  but  this  is  no  more 
than  to  say  that  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell  has  studied  in  good  schools. 
Stevenson  himself  played  the  "sedulous  ape"  to  great  personal 
advantage :  Dr.  Mitchell's  equipment  is  too  considerable  for 
any  stigma  to  rest  upon  him  because  he  has  not  been  equally 
successful  in  eliminating  all  direct  traces  of  his  exemplars.  Dr. 
Mitchell's  own  qualities  should  be  insisted  upon. 

The  story  is  that  of  the  War  of  Independence  at  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  j'oung  Philadelishia  Quaker 
turned  soldier.  It  begins  with  schooldays  and  ends  in  a  glance 
backwards  over  hapjjy  married  life,  and  so  far  is  conventional, 
and  commendable  (as  the  Quakers  say)  to  the  public  that  has 
bought  so  many  editions  of  Lorna  Boone.     On  the  way  there  are 
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good  fighting,  good  duelling,  and  many  perilous  enterprises,  and 
fine  scenes  in  old  Pluladelphian  mansions,  and  imprisonment,  and 
fair  women,  and  brave  men.  But  there  is  more  too.  There  is  a 
genuine  flavour  of  the  past ;  the  reader  has  glimpses  of  early 
Pennsylvanian  Friends,  and  the  ample,  leisurely  life  they  led,  and 
there  are  excellent  portraits  to  add  to  his  gallery.  Aunt  Gainor, 
the  strong-minded  old  "Whig  gambler,  is  a  fuU-lerigth  of  much 
merit.  Aunt  Gainor  disliked  Quakers  and  hated  Tories.  Hence 
she  naturally  took  to  her  bed  on  hearing  that  a  number  of  oSicers 
had  been  quartered  in  her  mansion.  Her  nephew,  Hugh,  sought  to 
condole  with  her : 

"  I  assured  my  aimt  that,  fortunately,  these  were  gentlemen,  but  she 
was  inconsolable,  declaring  herself  ill,  and  that  Dr.  Eush  must  come  at 
once. 

'  But,'  I  said,  '  he  has  gone  with  all  the  Congress  to  York.' 

'  Then  I  shall  die,'  moaned  my  aunt. 

At  last,  knowing  her  well,  I  said,  '  Is  it  not  too  sad  ?  ' 

'  What's  that  'f     What  :■ ' 

'  Mr.  Howe  has  taken  Mrs.  Pemberton's  carriage  and  the  pair  of 
sorrels  for  his  own  use.' 

At  this  my  Aunt  Gainor's  large  face  reappeared,  not  as  melanchoHc  as 
before,  and  I  added,  '  Friend  Wain  has  six  to  care  for,  and  Thomas 
Scattergood  has  the  Hessian  chaplain  and  a  drunken  major.  The  rest  of 
the  Friends  are  no  better  off.' 

'  Thank  the  Lord  for  all  His  mercies  I  '  said  Miss  Wymie. 

'  And  Mr.  Cadwalader's  house  on  Little  Dock-street  Sir  William  has.' 

'  A  jiity  that,  Hugh.  The  fine  furniture  will  pay  for  it,  I  fear.  I  think, 
Hugh,  I  am  better,  or  I  shall  be  soon.' 

'  They  talk  of  the  meeting  over  the  way  for  a  barrack,  Aunt  Gainor.' 
Now  this  was  idly  rumoured,  but  how  could  one  resist  to  feed  an  occasion 
so  comic  ':' 

'  I  think  I  shall  die  contented,'  said  Miss  Wynne." 

The  foregoing  extract  is  proof  enough  to  the  experienced  novel- 
reader  that  Aunt  Gainor  WjTme  is  a  "find." 

The  heroine,  Darthea  Peniston,  is  more  elusive ;  but  she  has  con- 
tinuous charm.  Hugh  was  first  drawn  to  her  when,  at  their  first 
school,  Darthea  cried  at  the  brutality  shown  him  by  the  school- 
master. In  the  following  passage  where,  in  after  years,  Hugh 
reminds  her  of  this  scene,  we  have  an  example  of  the  author's  skill 
in  dialogue.  Hugh  is  riding  Lucy  his  mare,  and  Darthea  sits 
behind  him  clinging  to  his  waist,  having  just  been  rescued  from  an 
accident.     Darthea  speaks : 

"  '  You  were  very  silent  just  now,  Mr.  Wynne.  A  penny  is  what  most 
folks'  thoughts  are  bid  for,  but  yours  may  be  worth  more.  I  would  not 
stand  at  a  shilling.' 

'  Then  give  it  to  me,'  said  I.     '  I  assure  thee  a  guinea  were  too  little.' 

'  What  ate  they  't ' 

'  Oh,  but  the  shilling.' 

'  I  promise.' 

'  I  seem  to  see  a  little,  dark-faced  child  crying  because  of  a  boy  in 
disgrace ' 

'  Pretty  ?  '  she  asked  deuluraly. 

'  No,  rather  plain.' 

'  You  seem  to  have  t  o  good  a  me  bory,  sir.  5, Who  was  she  ?  ' 

'  She  is  not  here  to-day.' 

'  Yes,  yes  I '  she  cried.  '  I  have  her — oh,  somewhere  !  She  comes  out 
on  occasions.     You  may  never  see  her ;  you  may  see  her  to-morrow.' 

'  I  was  to  see  her  often.     My  shilling,'  I  said. 

'  That  was  only  a  jest,  Mr.  Wynne.  My  other  girl  has  stolen  it  for 
remembrance  of  a  lad  that  was  brave  and  ' 

'  He  was  a  young  fool !     My  shilling,  please.' 

'  No,  no  ! ' 

At  this  I  touched  the  mare  with  my  spur.  She,  not  seeing  the  joke, 
pranced  about,  and  Miss  Darthea  was  forced  to  hold  my  waist  for  a 
minute. 

'The  mare  is  ill-broke,'  she  cried.  'Why  does  she  not  go  along 
quietly  !' ' 

'  She  hates  dishonesty,'  I  said. 

For  stronger  meat,  for  descriptions  of  battle  and  the  like,  the 
reader  must  seek  the  book,  where  he  will  find  plenty,  done  excellently 
well  with  sisirit  and  right  feeling.  The  foregoing  quotations  have 
been  chosen  principaUy  to  show  that  the  fine  graces  are  also  within 
Dr.  Mitchell's  compass.  A  story  of  adventure  and  prowess,  ringing 
with  steel,  is  not  a  very  difficult  feat,  especially  at  this  moment ; 
but  the  author  who  can  bring  to  the  task  not  only  enthusiasm  for 
stirring  deeds,  but  also  tenderness  and  delicacy,  a  feeling  for  char- 
acter, and  a  well-bred  style,  should  be  taken  very  warmly  by  the 
hand.     This  Dr.  Mitchell  does. 


In  Eedarh   Tents.     By  Henry  Seton  Merriman. 
(Smith,  Elder  &  Co.) 

I  have  read  few  novels  of  recent  years  that  interested  me  so  much 
as  With  Edged  Tools,  so  that  it  is  saying  a  good  deal  to  say  that  In 
Eedar's  Tents  has  not  disappointed.  Mr.  Merriman  shows  the 
same  faculty  for  presenting  picturesque  incident  and  picturesque 
character,  and  he  has  got  rid  of  a  certain  stagiaess  which  disfigured 
many  parts  of  his  earlier  work.  But  the  plot  remains  conventional 
and  arbitrary,  and,  though  the  book  carries  one  along,  at  the  end 
comes  a  revulsion  of  incredulity.  Up  to  a  certain  point  two  main 
strands  in  the  story  are  dexterously  twisted  together,  but  the  book 
does  not  terminate  when  the  first  strand  comes  to  an  end,  and  the 
remaining  one  is  imdidy  spun  out. 

Sir  John  PleydeU's  son  has  been  killed  in  a  Chartist  riot,  and  Sir 
John  comes  to  Spain  to  get  his  revenge  upon  the  slayer  who  has 
fled  there.  He  addresses  himself  to  General  Vincente,  the  mainstay 
of  Queen  Christina  and  terror  of  the  Carlists,  but  in  Vincente's 
English  aide-de-camp,  Frederick  Conyngham,  he  is  amazed  to 
discover  the  man  he  wanted.  Now  this  Conyngham,  a  young  Irish 
barrister,  had  taken  another  man's  guilt  upon  him  in  the  matter. 
With  this  Quixotic  temper,  it  is  not  surprising  that,  directly  he 
lands  in  Spain,  he  shoidd  consent  to  dehver  secretly  the  letter  which 
a  mere  stranger  hands  to  him  for  Julia  Barenna.  Larralde,  the 
stranger,  is  Julia's  lover,  but  he  is  also  a  CarHst,  and  the  letter  is  a 
political  docimient  of  the  utmost  weight.  So  that  when  Conyngham 
is  detected  in  the  act  of  trying  to  hand  it  to  Jidia  he  has  to  swear 
that  it  was  a  love-letter,  and  thereby  bitterly  offends  EsteUa  Vincente, 
whom  he  loves.  The  rest  of  the  book  is  the  story  of  that  letter. 
Conyngham  loses  it,  and  Larralde,  who  believes  that  he  has  played 
false,  tries  to  assassinate  him.  Larralde  wants  the  letter  for  the 
plot's  sake  and  his  own  safety.  Conyngham  wants  it  to  clear 
himself  with  Estella.  Sir  John  Pleydell  naturally  leagues  himself 
with  Larralde.  But — and  here  is  the  weakness — when  the  attempt 
to  kidnap  Conyngham  has  failed,  and  Sir  John  Pleydell  is  aware  of 
the  truth — that  Conyngham  is  no  sharer  in  his  son's  murder — 
strand  the  first  comes  to  an  end;  and  so  logically  does  strand 
the  second ;  for  Estella  Vincente  has  every  reason  to  believe  in 
Conyngham,  whom  she  loves  and  tnists,  yet  she  insists  on  sight  of 
the  letter  and  will  not  be  content  with  his  word.  However,  the 
storj'  has  to  go  on,  that  the  letter  may  produce  its  crop  of  conspiracy, 
and  General  Vincente  has  to  deal  with  the  people  of  Toledo,  who 
try  to  murder  the  Queen  Eegent.  The  General  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  striking  figure  in  the  book.     Here  he  is  : 

"  He  pressed  Conyngham's  hand  in  both  of  his,  which  were  small  and 
white,  looked  up  into  his  face,  stepped  back,  and  broke  into  a  soft 
laugh.  Indeed,  his  voice  was  admirably  suited  to  a  lady's  drawing- 
room,  and  suggested  naught  of  the  camp  or  battle-field.  From  the 
handkerchief  which  he  drew  from  his  sleeve  and  passed  across  his  white 
moustache  a  faiut  scent  floated  on  the  morning  air." 

Conyngham,  in  travelling  up  from  Algeciras,  had  fallen  in  with 
some  Carlists  smuggling  ammunition  :  the  Guardias  Civiles  met  the 
party.     This  is  how  the  General  treats  the  incident : 

"  '  The  guide,  Autonio-somethiug-or-other,  died,  as  I  understand.' 

'Well,  yes;  if  you  choose  to  put  it  in  that  way,'  admitted  Conyng- 
ham. 

The  General  raised  his  eyebrows  in  a  gentle  grimace  expressive  of 
deprecation,  with,  as  it  were,  a  small  solution  of  sympathy,  indicated  by 
a  moisture  of  the  eye,  for  the  family  of  Antonio-something-or-other  in 
their  bereavement. 

'  And  the  other  man  ?  Seemed  a  nice  fellow  enough,'  inquired 
Conyngham. 

The  General  raised  one  gloved  hand  as  if  to  fend  off  some  approaching 
calamity. 

'  He  died  this  morning— at  six  o'clock.' 

Conyngham  looked  down  at  this  gentle  soldier  with  a  dawning  light 
of  comprehension.  This  might  after  all  be  the  General  Vincente  whom 
he  had  been  led  to  look  upon  as  the  fiercest  of  the  Spanish  Queen's 
adherents. 

'  Of  the  same  complaint  'i  ' 

'  Of  the  same  complaint,'^answered  the  General  softly.  " 

Father  Concha,  the  old  priest,  is  excellent ;  so  is  Conception 
Vara,  Conyngham's  volunteer  servant.  Quite  as  good  in  quite 
another  vem  is  the  humorous  sketch  of  Jidia  Barenna's  mother — 
a  stout,  devout,  and  delightfully  inconsequent  old  lady. 

I  wonder  Mr.  Merriman  does  not  try  his  hand  at  the  theatre 
He   has  the   dramatist's    eye   for  telling   episodes,    and   a   finely 
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dramatic  touch,  for  dialogue.  He  lias  also  tlie  dramatist's  view  of 
motives.  For  what  reasons,  except  tliose  of  stage  exigency, 
should  General  Vincente,  in  the  last  scene  but  one,  have  refused  to 
allow  his  soldiers  to  fire  from  behind  cover,  and  gone  in  with 
the  sword-point  against  an  armed  mob  ?  Indeed,  the  whole 
episode  of  the  Queen  Regent's  escape  and  the  fight  in  Toledo  is 
not  elucidated. 

*  *  *  «• 

The  Tormentor.     By  Benjamin  Swift. 
(T.  Fisher  Unwin.) 

We  have  most  of  us  known  some  individual  in  whom  the  ordinary 
ardours  of  yo\ith  were  replaced  by  a  cold,  intellectual  curiosity,  a 
prurient  desire  to  spy  into  other  peojjle's  souls.  Suppose  such  an 
individual,  possessing  an  electric  quickness  of  penetration,  re- 
inforced by  a  ready  imagination  for  all  shamofid  possibilities  in  his 
neighbours  —  suppose  him  to  have,  besides  this  equipment  for 
detective  psychology,  a  mesmeric  power  of  compelling  peojile  to  teU 
him  what  common  prudence,  common  decencj'-,  and  the  bare 
instinct  of  self-jjreservation  would  bid  them  keep  secret ;  the  result 
of  his  curiosity  is  power ;  he  is  placed  in  a  position  to  conduct 
ethical  experiments.  For  my  own  part  I  do  not  care  about  such 
fantastic  suppositions ;  as  for  the  whole  history  of  Mr.  Jacob 
Bristol,  "The  Tormentor,"  who  morally  vivisects  his  fellows,  I  say, 
with  Horace,  Incredidus  odi.  However,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Sir.  Benjamin  Swift  is  a  clever  man,  he  is  known  to  be  young,  and 
we  may  hope  for  better.  As  it  stands  there  is  not  a  human  being 
in  the  book  who  acts  intelligibly  excejit  the  boy  Paul.  The  women 
are  simply  women  in  general,  humanised,  not  individualised ;  l)r. 
Muster  is  agi-ecably  sketched,  but  his  surrender  to  Bristol  is,  as  I 
said,  inconceivable  and  incredible.  Lord  Sother  and  his  sister  are 
a  pair  of  caricatures,  as  ridicidoua  as  the  absurd  dialect  which  the 
uneducated  people  are  made  to  talk.  As  for  Mr.  Bristol  himself, 
lie  has  so  much  luiman  nature  that  he  is  forced  to  yield  to  the 
most  imperious  of  passions.  Well,  if  he  had  that  much  of  the 
aboriginal  in  him,  at  least  he  would  have  found  something  more 
natural  to  utter  as  he  went  under  the  ice  in  the  finish  than  "  Death 
is  so  emphatic."  I  take  it  he  would  have  gasped  and  fought  like 
the  most  natural  of  us. 

Altogether  a  most  annoying  book,  yet  with  brains  enough  behind 
it  to  render  it  worth  taking  seriously.  A  quotation  should  justify 
me.  After  his  plunge  into  mere  intoxication  with  Jessie,  Bristol, 
who  had  meant  to  live  the  life  of  pure  intellect,  was  holding 
himself  as  well  as  herself  in  great  disdain  : 

"  But  his  repudiation  of  it  all  was  not  accompauied  by  theological 
strui)les  of  any  sort.  It  was  only  the  recoil  of  an  intellectual  nature  out 
of  the  mess  of  instinct.  .  .  .  His  excavations  about  the  very  roots  of 
life  woio  rarric'd  on  in  another  way.  '  I  see,'  he  said,  in  the  midst  of  his 
own  recoil,  '  that  what  you  call  ethics  may  really  have  its  begiimings  in 
physic:d  disgust.  It  is  our  injured  a-stbetic  sense  that  starts  moral 
jirogress.  Have  I  done  wrong?  Obviously  no,  but  civilisation  says 
obviously  yes,  and  civilisation  is  always  quaiTclliug  Avith  nature. 
Civili.sation  has  triinnphed  only  in  making  it  all  very  ugly  aud  in- 
co7iveiiiout.  But  a  nuui  doesn't  require  the  world's  help  to  discover  the 
delusion  of  his  feeling.     I  have  discovered  it  already.' 

Had  he  ?  Not  yet  fully,  becaTise,  as  he  both  knew  and  felt,  an  emotion 
lialf-s;itisfied  is  wilder  than  ever.  '  Believe  me,'  be  said,  '  the  sense  of 
li(!auty— I  see  I  have  some  of  it  after  all!— requires  a  ropetitionof  instances. 
U  IS  the  tragedy  of  marriage.  A  sense  of  carnal  lovehness,  really  alive, 
must  pass  from  tyjie  to  type.  Nature  is  distinctly  absurd.  Desire  passes 
to  nausea,  and  nausea  to  desire.  ...  I  am  passing  liack  to  .  .  .  Fan.'  " 

There  you  have,  first  of  aU,  a  paradox  about  the  genesis  of 
ethics :  worthless,  of  course,  if  taken  seriously,  but  quite  amusing  as 
a  thing  to  play  with  ;  and,  secondly,  the  familiar 

"  Love's  a  fire  that  needs  renewal 
Of  fresh  beauty  for  his  fuel." 
of  innumerable  poets,  put,  as  we  must  all  put  the  old  truths  or 
half-tniths,  into  touch  with  the  language  of  the  moment.  But  the 
measure  of  a  novelist  is  not  his  ability  to  concoct  epigrams,  but  his 
pow(U'  to  renibr  human  nature,  and  tlioro  is  mighty  little  human 
nature  in  this  book. 

*  *  *  # 

The  Pomp  of  the  Lavilcttes.     By  Gilbert  Parker. 
(Methuen  &  Co.) 
Mr.    Gilbert  Parker  remains  true  to  Canada;  and  this  story  is 
woven  round  the  last  abortive  rising  in  French  Canada.     The  hero 


is  one  Tom  Ferrol — the  Honourable  Tom  Ferrol — the  younger  son 
of  an  Irish  peer.    His  abilities 

"  lay  in  a  splendid  plausibility,  a  spontaneous  'blarney.'  He  could  no 
more  help  being  spendthrift  of  his  afifections  and  his  morals  than  of  his 
money,  and  many  a  time  he  had  wished  that  his  money  was  as  inex- 
haustible as  his  emotions." 

In  short,  Tom  Ferrol  is  just  a  pleasant,  irresponsible  blackguard. 
Ho  stays  with  the  Lavilettes,  who  are  bent  on  reviving  the 
departed  glories  of  the  family,  flirts  with  one  daughter,  who  is 
married,  and  becomes  secretly  engaged  to  the  other — Chi-istine. 
Being  penniless,  and,  as  I  said,  a  blackguard,  he  fiUs  his  purse  by 
waylaying  his  prosjioctive  brother-in-law,  who  has  five  thousand 
dollars  as  sinews  of  war  against  the  British.  Thus  does  Tom 
Farrol  mediate  : 

"  '  Well,  it's  stealing,  or  it's  highway  robbery,  no  matter  how  one  looks 
at  it,'  he  said  to  himself.  '  I  wonder  what's  the  matter  with  me.  I 
umst  have  got  started  wrong  somehow.  Mouey  to  speud,  jilaj'iug  at 
soldiering,  made  to  believe  I'd  have  a  pot  of  money  aud  an  eslate, 
and  then  told  one  fine  day  that  a  son  and  heir,  with  health  in  form  and 
feature,  was  come,  and  Esau  must  go.  No  profession  exoe]>t  soldiering, 
debt  staring  me  in  the  face,  and  a  nasty  moss  of  it  all  round.  I  wonder 
why  it  is  that  I  didn't  pidl  myself  together,  be  honest  to  a  hair,  aud 
fight  my  way  through  ?  I  suppose  I  hadn't  it  in  me.  I  wasn't  the 
r  ght  metal  at  the  start.  There's  always  been  a  black  sheep  in  our 
family,  a  gentleman  or  a  lady,  born  without  morals,  aud  I  hajipen  to  be 
fh=!  geutleman  this  generation.'  " 

Well,  Ferrol  gets  the  doUars,  marries  Christine,  and  the  rebellion 
breaks  out.  And,  as  Ferrol  is  in  the  last  stage  of  consumption,  he 
takes  an  opportunity  of  redeeming  himself  by  his  death,  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  S3'dney  Carton.  The  story  is  told  in  Mr. 
Gilbert  Parker's  slap-dash,  straiglit-froni-the-shoidder  style  ;  and 
there  are  some  good  sketches  of  the  scenes  in  the  toy  rebellion. 
There  is,  moreover,  a  most  exciting  fight  between  Ferrol  and  a 
bear,  with  which  a  former  lover  of  Christine's  had  shut  lum  up  in 
a  barn,  and  here  Mr.  Parker  is  at  his  very  best.  But  to  most 
readers — and  certainly  to  me — the  novel  is  spoiled  by  the  absence 
of  any  character  on  whom  respect  may  fasten.  Christine  is  merely 
a  passionate  little  animal,  and  horribly  vulgar  as  well,  while  Ferrol, 
besides  being  a  blackguard,  drinks  enough  whisky  to  kill  half  a 
dozen  men,  and  has  only  one  lung  left.  I  do  not  think  oven 
Christine  woidd  have  fallen  violently  in  love  with  a  man  who  spits 
blood  at  every  tenth  page. 

*  *  *  * 

Unkist,  Unkind.     By  Violet  Hunt. 

(Chapman  &  HaU.) 

Unkist,  Unkind  is  written  in  a  qiuet  vein.  This  book  contains  a 
good  plot,  well-defined  and  well- contrasted  characters,  and  some 
happy  bits  of  landscape  on  Northumberland  moors,  which  give  a 
pleasant  atmosphere.  The  story  is  an  old-fashioned  one  of  the 
murder  order,  and  is  told  by  a  companion.  There  is  an  eerie 
sense  of  coming  tragedy  from  the  moment  when  Lady  Darcy  visits 
the  crystal  gazer,  and  is  warned  against  a  woman  with  "  stridden  " 
ej-es.  Presently  the  "stridden"  eyed  woman  turns  up  in  the 
house  of  Sir  Anthony  Ercildon.  She  practises  necromancy,  and 
is  otherwise  uncanny : 

"  She  sat  oi)pcsite  me,  with  her  elbows  propped  on  the  table,  and 
looked  at  me  obliquely  from  under  the  shelter  of  her  broad  white  eyeUds, 
that  she  never  completely  raised.  There  was  some  peculiarity  about  the 
eyes  they  veiled,  which  I  made  up  my  mind  to  notice  by  daylight. 
Surely  they  differed  slightly  in  colour  ?  She  had  short,  reddish  hair  that 
curled  a  little,  but  not  much,  aud  fell  about  her  oars  like  that  of  a 
Cavalier  page.  Her  skin  was  of  the  daz/ling,  and  I  think  disagreeable, 
whiteness  that  sometimes  goes  with  red  hair.  It  reminded  me  of  an 
unwholesome  plant  that  shoots  up  tall  and  white  in  a  cellar  where  no 
light  is.  But  her  arched  eyebrows  were  several  shades  darker  than  her 
hair,  and  her  thin  red  lips  looked  the  redder  for  contrast  with  her  pale- 
ness. It  was  a  strange,  enigmatical  face,  an  almost  animal  face,  and  j'et 
a  sensitive  and  refined  one  :  blunt,  but  subtle  in  an  uncomfortable  way. 
The  low  forehead,  the  long  clever  nose,  the  broad  eyelids  with  their 
cruel  droop,  the  hard  chin,  the  large  rather  uncertainly  curved  mouth, 
made  a  countenance  that  I  should  not  care  to  look  on  for  long,  but  yet 
should  nnaccouutalily  return  to  gaze  at.  I  have  seen  that  combination 
of  jiassion  aud  astuteness  in  some  of  the  faces  of  the  womeu  in  Italian 
Renaissauce  pictiues,  aud  I  don't  like  it  or  trust  it." 

Wbat  drove  Ladj  Darcy  to  Crawlaw  Tower,  and  how  the  prophecy 
of  evil  worked  itself  out,  1  do  not  propose  to  reveal ;  but  the  reader 
may  be  assured  that  Miss  Hunt  will  manage  to  give  him  a  thrill 
or  two. 
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by  several  of  those  implieated  and  others, 

And  now  first  set  forth  by  the  EAEL  of  DESAET. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  6s. 

"  Cleverly  written  and  rejilete  with  original  interest Unique,  .and  entirely 

out  of  the  common  run  of  fiction." — Public  Opinion. 

"  Lord  Desart's  book  is  certainly  the  most  amusing  novel  that  has  been  pro- 
ducfd  by  the  present  House  of  Peers." — Glasgow  Herald. 

"  We  can  assure  the  reader  that  he  will  not  have  a  dull  moment  during  the 
perusal  of  this  fantastic  romance,  nor  will  his  curiosity  as  to  the  final  fate  of  the 
'  Detrimental's  '  living  cargo  be  satisfied  before  the  last  page." 

Glasgow  Daily  Mail. 

JOHN    OF    STRATHBOURNE. 

By  E.  D.  CHETWODE. 

Crown    8vo,    cloth,    3s.    6d. 

"A  stirring  '  romance  of  the  days  of  Francis  I.' it  is  exceedingly  well  told, 

and  the  interest  is  sustained  on  every  page." — Scotsman. 
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HER    ROYAL    HIGHNESSES 
LOVE    AFFAIR. 

By    J.     MACLAEEN     COBBAN. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

"Mr.  Maclaren  (_'obban  hits  dipped  his  pen  in  the  same  ink-boltle  used  by 
Mr.  Anthony  Hope,  and  I  think  with  quite  as  much  success.  'The  Prisoner  of 
Zenda'  was  not  more  charming  than  is  '  Her  Royal  Highness's  Love  Affair.'  " 

Morning  Leader. 

"One  of   the  most  entertaining  stories  we  have  read  for  many  a  day a 

delightfully  brisk  and  wholly  enjoyable  piece  of  humorous  phantasy." 

North  British,  Daily  Mail. 
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SATURDAY,     OCTOBER    30,     1897. 


THE     NEWEST    FICTION. 

A  GUIDE  FOR  NOVEL  EEADERS. 

Eighteen  volumes  of  fiction  only  have  been  published  during  the 
past  week — quite  a  fall.  Mrs.  F.  A.  Steel  has  given  us  another 
collection  of  her  Indian  tales,  but  there  is  not  much  else  of  par- 
ticular moment  to  chronicle.  Short  stories  and  sketches  in  the 
guise  of  novels,  and  historical  romances  that  derive  from  Dumas, 
are  still  abundant. 


In  the  Pekmanent  Way. 


By  Mrs.  F.  A.  Steel. 


Eighteen  short  stories  about  India,  in  the  style  that  Mrs.  Steel 
and  Another  have  made  familiar.  The  title-story  comes  second  in 
the  collection.  It  tells  of  a  Holy  Man  who  chose  the  railway  track 
as  the  scene  of  his  meditations,  and  of  the  result  of  his  persistence. 
(W.  Heinemann.     306  pp.     6s.) 

The  Laughter  of  Peterkin.  By  Fiona  Macleod! 

A  retelling  of  four  old  tales  of  the  Celtic  wonderland.  Fiona 
Macleod  is  the  apostle  of  what  is  known  as  the  "  Celtic  Glamour." 
To  this  volume  she  is  good  enough  to  append  some  pages  of  notes, 
by  tlie  help  of  which  Cockneys  and  country  gentlemen  will  stumble 
less  often  as  they  read.     (Constable  &  Co.     288  pp.     6s.) 

The  Tree  of  Life.  By  Netta  Syrett. 

A  novel  of  Revolt,  very  feminine,  bright  and  pointed.  It  is  the 
story  of  a  girl,  whose  young  life  was  grey  and  suppressed.  She 
breaks  her  chains,  and  almost  finishes  her  husband.  (John  Lane. 
387  pp.     6s.) 


Over  the  Hills. 


By  Mary  Findlater. 


Here  we  have  a  woman's  penetration,  a  style  neat  and  sure, 
and  for  material  the  daily  life  of  people  whose  existence  seems 
probable.  The  heroine  is  forty  when  we  meet  her,  and  marries  an 
unpromising  Scottish  minister  —  a  widower  to  boot  —  in  the 
second  chapter.  "Fate,"  we  read,  "had  long  ago  written  against 
her  the  sentence  of  imimportance  "  : 

"  None  shall  ask  thee  what  thou  doest, 

Or  care  a  rush  for  what  thou  knowest, 

Or  listen  when  thou  repUest, 

Or  remember  where  thou  liest. 

Or  how  thy  supper  is  sodden." 

With  this  quotation  Miss  Findlater  proceeds  to  make  Jane 
Anne  Jerningham  interesting,  and  we  will  stake  much  on  her 
success.  It  is  fair  to  add  that  the  reader  will  not  want  for  yovmger 
society  as  he  proceeds.  Miss  Findlater  is  a  sister  of  J.  H. 
Findlater,  the  author  of  The  Green  Graves  of  Balgowrie.  (Methuen 
&  Co.     297  pp.      6s.) 

Pepita  of  the  Pagoda.  By  Tighe  Hopkins. 

Mr.  Tighe  Hopkins  here  returns  to  the  light  and  airy  manner  of 
Ladij  Bonnie's  Experiment.  The  new  story  is  an  agreeable  mixture 
of  comedy  and  farce,  with  a  touch  of  mystery  added.  Among  the 
characters  are  the  beautiful  Pepita  herself,  Toby,  a  precocious 
infant,  and  a  fruity  and  full-flavoured  Irishman.  "Jolly"  is  the 
word  that  best  describes  the  little  book.  (J.  W.  Arrowsmith. 
208  pp.     Is.) 


The  Happy  Exile. 


By  H.  D.  Lowry. 


Twenty-one  sketches — slight,  graceful,  sad  and  civil — the  fugitive 
humour  of  a  man  who  lives  in  London,  but  whose  heart  is  in 
the  West-country.      Many  have  appeared  in  various  publications. 


Mr.  Lowry's  bibliography  grows  apace  :  Wrechers  and  Methodists, 
Women's  Tragedies,  A  Man  of  Moods,  Make-Belii've  are  already  to 
his  account.     (John  Lane.     200  pp.     68.) 

The  Fate  of  Woman.  By  Francis  Short. 

The  story  of  a  woman  married  to  a  man  who  appeals  to  only 
a  i)art  of  her  nature.  How  Mrs.  Paul  Browne  fares  is  the  story. 
The  athor  has  cleverness,  but  such  an  expression  as  "  the  rather 
scraggy  charms  of  the  rector's  youngest  daughter,"  which  occurs 
early  in  the  book,  warns  the  reader  of  vulgarities  ahead.  (John 
Macqueen.     275  pp.    3s.  6d.) 

NiCCOLINA   NiCCOLINI.      By  THE  AuTHOR  OF  "  M.UJEMOISELLE  MoRI." 

Married  women  and  widows  seem  to  be  the  favourite  heroines 
this  week.  Here  we  have  a  young  Englishwoman  in  her  first 
widowhood.  She  is  in  Italy,  whither  she  liad  gone  with  her  young 
Italian  husband.  The  author  knows  Italy  well,  and  we  have  old 
Italian  towns  described  as  a  painter  would  see  them ;  while  the 
growing  up  of  little  Lina,  and  her  betrothal,  supply  the  thread  of 
a  pretty  and  placid  story.     (Gardner,  Darton  &  Co.     310  pp.     6s.) 


Valentine. 


By  Curtis  Yorke. 


Valentine  is  seven  years  old  in  the  first  chapter,  and  her  story  is 
told  almost  year  by  year — her  romps,  her  pets,  and  her  loves. 
Her  nurse,  Hannah,  supplies  a  kind  of  Greek  chorus.  "  Well,  well, 
well,  it's  way  we  all  must  go,  sooner  or  later,"  she  exclaims  when 
Valentine  tells  her  of  her  engagement ;  "  and  I'm  thankful,  at 
least,  that  it's  not  that  rhyming  gentleman."  (Jarrold  &  Sons. 
304  pp.     6s.) 

The  Ne'er-do-Weel.  By  Annie  S.  Swan. 

When  we  find  Donald  Orde  running  away  from  school,  and 
generally  misbehaving,  we  know  that  Mrs.  Annie  Swan  means  to 
do  well  by  the  youth.  He  will  be  good  and  noble  later  on.  And 
he  is,  and  he  has  a  house  at  Prince's  Gate,  and  his  movements  are 
recorded  in  the  Society  papers,  and  he  is  "  blessed  above  the 
common."     (Hutchinson  &  Co.     347  pp.) 


For  the  Life  of  Others. 

Obviously  a  novel  with  a  purpose. 


By  G.  Cardelia. 
The  struggle  for  life,  we  read 


in  a  quotation  which  is  made  the  motto  of  this  story,  is  "an  instru- 
ment of  perfection."  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  struggle  to 
read  these  four  hundred  closely  printed  pages  may  be  an  instrument 
of  perfection,  but  we  fear  we  should  decline  the  discipline.  Yet  the 
scene  is  Devonshire,  and  the  fortunes  of  the  Garnsworthies  and 
the  Hannafords — farmers  these — will  allure  some.  (Swan  Sonnen- 
schein.     409  pp.     6s.) 

Hernani  the  Jew.  By  A.  N.  Homer. 

The  author's  name  might  lead  us  to  expect  an  epic ;  but  this  is  a 
romance.  A  story  of  the  Polish  struggle  for  freedom,  with  love 
and  politics  interwoven.     (Sampson  Low.     339  pp.     6s.) 

At  Mldnight.  By  Ada  Cambridge. 

Six  quiet  stories,  gently  sentimental.  (Ward,  Lock  &  Co. 
305  pp.     3s.  6d.) 

John  Marmaduke.  By  Samuel  Harden  Church. 

Sub-title:  "A  Romance  of  the  English  Invasion  of  Ireland  in 
1649."  Extract  from  preface  :  "  After  the  publication  of  the  book 
Oliver  Cromwell:  a  History,  some  three  years  ago,  it  occurred  to 
me  that  a  further  elucidation  of  that  matter  might  be  effected  by 
means  of  an  historical  romance."  The  first  person  singular  is 
employed.  There  are  a  few  excellent  pictures.  (G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.     328  pp.     6s.) 
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The  Professoe's  DiLEsrMA.  By  Annette  L.  Noble. 

This  is  tlie  mixture  of  love,  small  talk,  and  travel  wMcli 
Americans  do  so  well — Miss  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  for  example, 
in  A  Cathedral  CourUMp.  There  is  plenty  of  minor  humour,  such 
as  this  epitaph  on  a  dog  : 

"  Though  duly  from  my  hand  he  took 
His  pittance  every  night, 
He  did  it  with  a  jealous  look. 

And,  when  he  could,  would  bite." 

The  guide-book   part  refers  to  Egypt.       (G.  P.  Putnam's   Sons. 
316  pp.) 

The  WrotHvVms  of  Wrotham  Court.  By  P.  H.  FREsniTELD. 

A  love-story  of  the  seventeenth  century,  with  a  solitary  horseman 
entering  London.  This  is  Rupert  Wrotham,  and  it  is  pleasant  to 
find  that  his  first  care  on  arriving  in  town  is  to  seek  out  Mr. 
Dryden.  The  pictures  of  London  which  form  the  background  of  the 
story  have  been  carefully  done,  and  there  is  a  strong  Quaker 
element  in  the  story.     (CasseU  &  Co.     376  pp.) 


The  Clash  of  Aries. 


By  J.  Blotja'delle-Burtox. 


Many  books  written  just  now  might  bear  this  title.  Mr.  Bloundelle- 
Burton  is  the  author  of  The  Shpaniola  Plate,  and  other  good  stories 
of  adventure,  and  liere  he  is  again  on  his  own  ground.  The  scene 
is  Old  France,  at  the  time  when  that  country  resembled  a  vast 
fencing-school.  It  is  a  tale  of  intrigue  and  plot,  check  and  counter- 
check, long  rides,  fair  women,  and  brave  men.  The  late  Lord 
Eandolph  ChurchiU,  who  just  laughed  at  double-barrelled  names, 
would  enjoy  the  dedication ;  for  Mr.  BloundeUe-Burton  offers  his 
book  to  Mr.  Penderel-Brodhiirst.     (Mothuen  &  Co.     318  pp.     6s.) 


For  His  Country's  Sake. 


By  L.  M.  p.  BL.iCK. 


There  is  a  sub-title  of  some  length,  too — "  Or,  Esca  :  A  British 
Prince  at  the  Court  of  Trajan."  Also,  there  are  views  of  Ancient 
Pome,  and  a  few  pictures  hy  Miss  Dorothea  Drew ;  but  it  is  not  Mr. 
Gladstone's  grand-child.  The  author  says,  on  page  158,  "We  wiU 
not  attemi)t  the  oft-told  tale  of  a  Eoman  ban(|uet "  ;  but  many 
other  and  loss  interesting  phases  of  Eoman  life  are  attempted,  and 
Christianity  is  upheld  in  a  manner  which  wiU  not  be  unfamiliar  to 
the  frequenters  of  Mr.  AVUson  Barrett's  theatre.  (Horace  Cox. 
332  pp.) 


REVIEWS. 


THE   NEW   KIPLING. 

Capiaim  Courageous.     By  Eudyard  Epling. 
(Macmillan  &  Co.) 

Mr.  Kipling  is  flashing  a  new  facet  upon  us.  He  has  become 
tlie  arcliimandrite  of  technicalities  —  the  inspired  journalist  who 
must  see  tilings  from  the  inside.  It  is  now  his  passion  to  grasp 
details,  to  understand  the  work  of  men's  hands,  what  they  think, 
and  how  they  act,  in  the  making  of  things.  In  the  gmse  of 
stories  lie  writes  Blue-books  upon  locomotives  and  upon  ships, 
giving  life  to  the  inanimate  parts,  and  firm  characterisation  to  the 
workmen  that  control  them. 

Those,  and  they  number  many,  who  are  following  his  career 
closely,  read  these  technical  stories  diligently,  with  astonishment 
at  his  grasp  of  detail,  and  admiration  of  his  power  of  marshalling 
and  vivifying  commonplace  incidents.  But  to  say  that  they  are 
generally  attractive  is  to  say  the  thing  that  is  not.  Those  technical 
stories  need  more  attention  than  the  ordinary  reader  of  fiction 
cares  to  give.  There  are  parts  of  Captains  Courageous  where  the 
mind  wearies,  and  the  interest  flags  :  nevertheless  it  is  well  to 
persevere,  and  those  who  do  so  will  be  rewarded.  For  the  work- 
manship is  fine — very  fine — if  somowluit  overlaid. 
~I\ir.  Kipling  may  have  had  either  of  two  motives  in  his  mind 
when  lie  set  himself  to  write  this  story.  Let  there  be  a  boy,  he  may 
have  said  to  himself,  the  son  of  an  American  midti-milliouaire,  a 
spoilt  boy,  a  nuisance  and  a  cub,  but  witli  tlie  right  stull  under  the 
crust  of  his  caddishness.  I  will  plump  him  down  among  men,  honest 
sailor-mon,  God-fearing,  white  all  tliruugh,  who  cure  whims  with 
hard  work,  and  allectation  with  a  roxio-cnd.     Through  this  ordcni 


he  shall  pass.  And  he  shall  come  out  a  man.  Or  Mr.  Kipling 
may  have  mused  :  I'll  tell  of  polyglot  folk  —  hairy  New- 
foundlanders, howling  Portuguese,  reckless  Galway  men — who  fish 
in  the  deep  sea  on  the  Grand  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  even  to  the 
hoarse-roaring  Virgin.  I'U  give  a  six  months'  intinerary  of  their 
buxom  schooners,  dancing  dories,  and  the  hardy  crews  that  wrest  a 
living  from  the  seas — for  I  know.  I  know  it  all — the  dories  that 
are  sunk  by  the  swift  liners,  and  the  auction  held  over  the 
drowned  sailor's  kit.  And  to  make  the  yarn  palatable  I'U  drift  * 
into  it  the  story  of  a  boj^,  and  the  sea  shaU  be  his  master,  and 
water  and  men  together  shall  buffet  and  lick  the  cub  into  something 
good.  But  the  real  j'arn  shall  be  the  story  of  the  men  who  go 
down  to  the  deep  sea  to  catch  cod. 

If  the  evolution  of  Harvey  Cheyne,  the  multi-millionaire's  boy, 
was  the  motive  of  the  story  it  might  have  been  told  in  a 
quarter  the  length.  Captains  Courageous  need  have  been  no  longer 
than  Love-o''-  Women.  Again  and  again  Mr.  Kipling  delays  the 
march  of  the  story  to  rollick  with  extraneous  incidents — pages  of 
them — profoundly  well  done,  but  not  vital.  More  than  two-thirds 
of  the  book  are  allocated  to  cod,  to  the  voyaging  of  the  We'' re  Here 
of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  and  the  doings  of  her  crew.  Cod-fishing  may 
not  be  ycur  hobby,  but  you  must  grip  the  paragraphs  line  by 
line  if  you  would  learn  what  technical- romantic  writing  is  at  its 
best.  Even  then  some  passages  are  ill  to  digest.  This,  for 
instance  : 

"  'Hi  ! '  shouted  Manuel,  stooping  to  the  fish,  and  bringing  oue  up, 
with  a  linger  under  its  gill  and  a  finger  iu  its  eye.  Ho  laid  it  on  the 
edge  of  the  pen,  the  knife-blade  glimmered  with  a  soimd  of  tearing,  and 
the  fish,  slit  from  throat  to  vent,  with  a  nick  on  either  side  of  the  neck, 
dropped  at  Long  Jack's  feet.  .  .  .  The  cod's  liver  dropped  iu  the  basket. 
Another  wrench  and  scoop  sent  the  head  and  oft'al  flying,  and  the  empty 
fish  shd  across  to  Uncle  Salters,  who  snorted  fiercely.  There  was 
another  sound  of  tearing,  the  backbone  flew  over  the  bulwarks,  and  the 
fish,  headless,  gutted,  and  open,  splashed  in  the  tub." 

A  landsman  is  quite  at  sea  with  a  description  like  the  following, 
except,  perhaps,  the  last  two  lines  : 

"  She  was  running  before  the  wiud,  yawing  frightfully,  her  staysail 
let  down  to  act  as  a  sort  of  extra  foresail — '  scandalised,'  they  call  it 
—  and  her  foreboom  guyed  out  over  the  side.  Her  bowsprit  cocked  uji 
like  an  old-fashioned  frigate's  ;  her  jib-boom  had  been  fished  and  splici'd 
and  nailed  and  clamped  beyond  further  repair  ;  and  as  she  hove  herself 
forward,  and  sat  down  on  her  broad  tail,  she  looked  for  all  the  world 
like  a  blouzy,  frouzy,  bad  old  woman  sneering  at  a  decent  girl." 

But  an  illuminative  picture  like  this  is  not  easUy  forgotten : 

"At  the  first  glance  a  silvery- white  ghost  rose  bolt  upright  from  the 
oily  water  and  sighed  a  weird,  whistUng  sigh.  Harvey  started  back 
with  a  shout;  but  Dan  only  laughed.  '  Grampus,' said  he.  '  Boggin' fer 
fish-heads.  They  up-eeud  that  way  when  they're  hungry.  Breath  on 
him  hke  the  doleful  tombs,  hain't  he!''  A  horrible  stench  of  decayed 
fish  filled  the  air,  as  the  pillar  of  oil  sank,  and  the  water  boiled  oiUly." 

Mr.  Kipling  glosses  nothing  in  his  descriptions.  He  has  a 
genius  for  fixing  the  dramatic  moment  in  a  scene.  How  convincing, 
how  photographic  is  this  whale  I — 

"  The  deep  fizzed  like  freshly  opened  soda-water,  and  cod,  men,  and 
whales  together  flung  in  upon  the  luckless  bait.  Harvey  was  nearly 
knocked  overboard  by  the  handle  of  Dan's  net.  But  in  all  the  wild 
tumult  he  noticed,  and  never  forgot,  the  wicked,  set  little  eje — some- 
thing like  a  circus  elephant's  eye — of  a  whiile  that  drove  along  almost 
level  with  the  water,  and,  so  he  said,  winked  at  him." 

As  the  reader  ploughs  his  way  through  the  book,  it  becomes 
plainer  that  Mr.  Kijiling  is  more  interested  in  the  We^re  Here  and 
the  fortunes  of  her  crew  than  in  the  growth  of  the  millionaire's  boy. 
So  great  is  the  author's  delight  to  find  himself  aboard  the  schooner, 
so  avid  is  he  to  spread  himself  over  technicalities,  that  he  has 
somewhat  neglected  to  express  the  nuances  that  must  have  gone 
to  produce  the  change  in  Harvey  Cheyne.  The  miracle  works 
all  too  quickly.  Some  plain  speaking,  a  blow  on  the  nose,  the 
wave  of  a  knotted  rope — and  he  is  a  man. 

Finally  the  We^re  Here  returns  to  Gloucester,  Mass.,  and  Harvey 
telegraphs  his  safety  to  his  parents  who  are  away  out  at  "  their  raw 
new  palace  "  in  San  Diego.  Old  Chejme  bids  him  meet  them  in 
Boston ;  and  the  next  step  in  the  story,  both  for  the  reader  and  in 
the  hoary  convention  of  fiction,  is  that  meeting  between  parents  and 
an  only  son,  who  was  lost  and  is  found.  But  Mr.  Kipling  delays 
the  meeting  for  several  pages  to  describe  the  millionaire's  race 
ngain.'^t  time  .^CT'^•=s  Auiorica.     It's  amazingly  well  done,  but  is  it 
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art — the  art  of  fiction?  Still,  we  would  not  have  missed  that  journey 
for  a  world  of  pedestrian  novels  properly  constructed  on  the  best 
French  model.  Thus  does  genius  override  law  by  making  another 
law,  convincing  us  of  the  legality  of  the  act,  and  demonstrating  its 
fitness  with  a  triumphant  example.  Mr.  Kipling  finds  naught 
common  on  the  earth.  He  takes  the  common  things  by  choice, 
and  they  become  distinguished — even  cod. 


Jerome.     By  Mary  E.  WUkins. 
(Harper  &  Brothers.) 

At  first  Miss  Wilkins  was  content  to  set  her  talents  at  short 
stories.  Most  readers  know  these  minute  comedies  and  tragedies 
of  New  England  rural  life  :  quaint  character  sketches  ;  studies  in 
the  conflict  between  pride  and  poverty.  If  New  Englanders  were 
not  often  poor  and  proud  MiSs  WiUiins's  occupation  would  have 
ceased  to  be.  With  perfect  understanding  and  sympathy  her 
indomitable  spinsters  and  heroic  matrons,  her  contriving  old  men 
and  wistful  invalids,  are  set  forth  in  tiny  tales — in  "  An  Unwil- 
ling Guest"  and  "Gentian,"  in  "Life  Everlasting"  and  "A 
Taste  of  Honey,"  to  mention  not  necessarily  the  best,  but  those 
that  come  most  readily  to  mind ;  with  perfect  understanding  and 
sympathy,  and  also  with  tender  perceptive  humour,  lying  very 
nigh  to  tears,  and  a  power  of  selection  to  which  too  much  praise 
couhl  hardly  be  given.  To  do,  in  her  contracted  space,  what  Miss 
Wilkins  has  occasionally  done,  borders  on  the  miraculous.  In  a 
matter  of  some  ten  pages  she  can  pack  (yet  with  no  sense  of 
packing)  all  the  essentials  and  the  decorative  graces  too,  not  only 
the  fable  but  also  atmosphere — the  sweet  New  England  air,  the  old- 
world  flowers,  the  manner  of  habitation,  and  a  score  of  intimate 
things  about  the  actors  in  the  little  drama  which  a  lesser  artist 
would  have  left  out. 

After  these  stories  came  a  detective  tale — "  The  Long  Arm  " — 
which,  though  of  small  merit  in  itself,  was  probably  of  great  value 
to  its  author  as  a  lesson  in  construction ;  and  then  longer  stories — 
Jane  Field,  Madelon,  Pembroke, — which  dealt  on  a  larger  plane 
with  a  more  intricate  play  of  emotions,  and  carried  Miss  WUkins's 
strength  steadily  forward.  And  now  in  Jerome,  just  published, 
we  have  a  still  longer  story,  containing  signs  of  a  still  riper  power. 
One  would  not  say  that  Miss  Wilkins  is  yet  at  her  best,  but  beyond 
question  Jerome  is  a  masterly  achievement. 

Jerome  is  a  study  of  a  proud  New  England  boy  upon  whom, 
suddenly,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  the  responsibility  falls  of  becoming 
the  head  of  the  family.  His  father,  at  best  a  weak  but  kindly 
peasant,  disappears,  presumably  having  committed  suicide  in  a  fit 
of  hopelessness ;  his  mother  is  a  cripple ;  his  sister  Elmira  is 
younger  than  himself.  In  a  moment  Jerome,  always  a  thoughtful, 
solitary  boy,  finds  that  the  whole  burden  of  maintaining  the  house 
intact  and  defying  charity  rests  upon  himself.  He  braces  himself 
to  the  fight — and  wins.  The  story  of  the  long  battle  is  the  story  of 
the  book. 

Herein  is  matter  ready  to  Miss  Wilkins's  hand.  A  struggle 
to  pay  off  a  mortgage  is  to  her  what  intrigue  and  the  clash  of  steel 
were  to  Dumas.  On  the  unfolding  and  development  of  Jerome's 
character,  on  his  pride  and  scorn,  on  his  invincible  honesty  and 
simplicity,  she  has  lavished  the  resources  of  her  knowledge  and  art. 
Here  is  a  fine  passage,  descriptive  of  the  boy's  spirit.  He  has 
been  refused  more  work  at  closing  shoes  by  the  mean-spirited 
storekeeper  of  the  valley,  and  returns  homeward  at  his  wits' 
end: 

"Now  and  then  he  stood  still  and  looked  up  at  the  sky,  where  the 
great  white  moon  rode  through  the  hosts  of  the  stars.  Without 
auiilysuig  his  thoughts,  the  boy  felt  the  utter  irresponsiveness  of  all 
glory  and  all  heights.  Searching  shafts  of  moonlight  and  starhgbt  and 
frosthght  seemed  glancing  off  this  one  httle  soid  in  the  freezing 
sohtude  of  creation,  wherein  each  is  largely  to  himself  alone.  What  was 
it  to  the  moon  and  all  those  shining  swarms  of  stars,  and  that  far 
star-dust  in  the  milky  way,  whether  he,  Jerome  Edwards,  had  shoes  to 
close  or  not  ?  Whether  he  and  his  mother  btarved  or  not,  they  would 
shine  just  the  same.  The  triviality,  even  ludicrousuess,  of  the  sorrow 
of  man,  as  compared  with  eternal  things,  was  over  the  boy.  He  was 
maddened  at  the  stiog,  and,  despite  of  his  own  littleness  in  the  face  of 
that  greatness,  suddenly  a  wild  impulse  of  rebellion  that  was  almost 
blasphemy  seized  Lim.  He  clinched  a  puny  fist  at  a  great  star.  '  Wish 
I  could  make  you  stop  shiuiu','  he  cried  out  in  a  loud,  fierce  voice. 
'  Wish  I  could  do  somethiu'  I  '  " 


The  story  of  what  he  does  do  is  deeply  interesting,  and  must  be 
found  so  even  by  those  who  are  not  atteacted  by  the  kind  of  people 
of  whom  Miss  Wilkins  writes;  for  the  book  has  a  substantial  ground- 
work of  plot,  although  its  strength  lies  in  characterisation.  Miss 
Wilkins  has  the  admirable  practice  of  accounting  for  everyone  as 
she  goes  along.  To  each  new  character,  however  small  a  part  they 
play,  her  readers  are  with  perfect  courtesy  introduced.  We  are  on 
intimate  terms  at  once ;  we  know  them,  and  the  story  is  in  con- 
sequence so  much  the  more  interesting  and  more  vital.  Squire 
Merritt's  sister.  Miss  Camilla,  is  of  all  the  subsidiary  characters  the 
most  charming.  Miss  Wilkins  paints  her  in  elaborate  full-length. 
Here  is  an  exquisite  passage  : 

"  The  Bast  Room  door  had  been  left  ajar.  Presently  a  soft  whisper  of 
silk  could  be  heard  afar  off;  but  before  that  even,  a  delicate  breath  of 
lavender  came  floating  into  the  room.  Many  sweet  and  subtly  individual 
odours  seemed  to  dwell  in  this  old  house,  preceding  the  mortal  inhabi- 
tants through  the  doors,  and  lingering  behind  them  in  rooms  where  they 
had  stayed.     .     .     . 

After  the  lavender  sweetness  came  the  whisper  of  silk  flounces,  grow- 
ing louder  and  louder ;  but  there  was  no  sound  of  footsteps,  for  Aunt 
Camilla  moved  only  with  the  odour  and  rustle  of  a  flower.     .     .     . 

Camilla  Merritt  was  far  from  young,  being  much  older  than  her 
brother,  Lucina's  father  ;  but  she  was  old  as  a  poem  or  an  angel  might 
be,  with  the  lovely  meaning  of  her  still  uppermost  and  most  evident. 
Camilla  in  her  youth  had  been  of  a  rare  and  deUcate  beauty,  which  had 
given  her  fame  throughout  the  countryside,  and  she  held  the  best  of  it 
stiU,  as  one  holds  jewels  in  a  worn  sachet,  and  as  a  poem  written  in 
obsolete  language  contains  still  its  first  grace  of  thought.  Camilla's  soft 
and  slender  body  had  none  of  those  stiff,  distorted  Hues  which  come 
from  resistance  to  the  forced  attitudes  of  life.  Her  body  and  her  soiil 
had  been  amenable  to  all  disoiphne.  She  had  leaned  sweetly  against  her 
crosses,  instead  of  straining  away  from  them  with  fierce  cramps  and 
agonies  of  resistance.  In  every  motion  she  had  the  freedom  of  utter 
yielding  which  surpasses  the  freedom  of  action." 

Finally,  we  would  say  that  it  seems  to  us  that  Americans  should 
be  very  proud  of  Miss  Wilkins.  Her  modesty  and  retiring  nature, 
coupled  with  the  humble  characters  of  whom  she  writes,  may  have 
withheld  from  her  countrymen  a  full  appreciation  of  her  great  and 
singular  merits ;  but  it  seems  to  us  that  in  this  cjuiet  New  England 
lady  America  possesses  a  novelist  of  lowly  life  whose  subtle  com- 
prehension of  the  elemental  passions  is  not  surpassed  by  any  living 
writer,  and  one  who  serves  her  art  with  a  loving  and  patient 
fidelity  not  to  be  overpraised. 


The  Beetle  :  a  Mystery.     By  Richard  Mar,sh. 
(Skeffington&Son.) 

"  The  surprising  narration  of  Richard  Holt,"  as  it  is  called  in  this 
story,  and  the  various  developments  which  follow  from  his  ex- 
periences, make  up  a  very  ingenious  book  of  horrors,  on  which 
Mr.  Richard  Marsh  is  to  be  congratulated.  Mr.  Marsh  has  a 
lurid  imagination,  and  has  put  together  a  narrative  which  should 
make  the  flesh  of  even  the  least  susceptible  reader  creep.  The 
Beetle,  the  searahmus  saeer,  is  the  badge  or  emblem  of  the  wor- 
shippers of  Isis,  whose  priestesses,  ajiiiarently,  are  able  to  transform 
themselves,  in  moments  of  danger,  into  scarahxi  when  they  wish  to 
hide  themselves  from  their  enemies  or  to  make  their  way  into  places 
which  they  would  be  unable  to  enter  in  human  form.  The  par- 
ticular priestess  of  Isis  whose  misdeeds  are  the  subject  of  this  story 
is  a  sufficiently  repulsive  person.  Here  is  Richard  Holt's  desori^)- 
tion  of  her : 

"  I  coidd  not  at  once  decide  if  it  was  a  man  or  a  woman.  Indeed,  at 
first  I  doubted  if  it  was  anything  human.  .  .  .  There  was  not  a  hair 
upon  his  face  or  head,  but,  to  make  up  for  it,  the  skin,  which  was  a 
saffron  yellow,  was  an  amazing  mass  of  wrinkles.  The  cranium — and, 
indeed,  the  whole  skull — was  so  small  as  to  be  disagreeably  suggestive  of 
something  animal.  The  nose,  on  the  other  hand,  was  abnormally  large  ; 
so  extravagant  were  its  dimensions  and  so  peculiar  its  shape,  it  resembled 
the  'oeak  of  some  bird  of  jjrey.  A  characteristic  of  the  face — and  an 
uncomfortable  one  ! — was  that,  practically,  it  stopped  short  at  the 
mouth.  The  mouth,  with  its  blubber  lips,  came  immediately  underneath 
the  nose  ;  and  chin,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  there  was  none.  This 
deformity — for  the  absence  of  chin  amounted  to  that — it  was  which  gave 
to  the  face  the  appearance  of  something  not  human — that,  and  the  eyes. 
For  so  marked  a  feature  of  the  man  were  his  eyes  that,  ei-e  long,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  he  was  nothing  but  eyes." 

Mr.  Marsh  succeeds  in  producing  that  sensation  of  horror  in  his 
readers  which  is  a  prime  necessity  in  a  story  of  this  kind. 
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BLACKIE    &    SON'S 
NEW  ILLUSTRATED  STORY  BOOKS 

By  G.  A.   HENTY. 

WITH  FREDERICK  the  GREAT:  a  Tale  of  the 

Seven   Years'   War.        With    12   Page  Illuatrations  by   WAL  PAGET,  and  Maps. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  (is. 

WITH  MOORE  at  CORUNNA.      With  12  Page 

Jliistrations  by  WAL  PAGET.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  Bri. 

A  MARCH  on  LONDON  :  being  a  Story  of  Wat 

~  "     "    "  -  -        -.  ^y  ^    j^_  MARGETSON.     Crown 


BY  A.  J.  CHURCH. 

LORDS  of  the  WORLD :  a 

Tale  of  the  Fall  of  Carthage  and 
Corinth.  With  12  Page  Illustrations 
by  RALPH  PEACOCK.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  elegant,  olivine  edges,  6s. 

BY  HERBERT  HAYENS. 

PARIS  at  BAY :  a  Story  of 

the  Siege  and  the  Commune.  With 
8  Page  Illustrations  by  STANLEY  L. 
WOOD.  Crown  8vD,  cloth  elegant, 
olivine  edges,  58. 

BY  GORDON  STABLES. 

THE    NAVAL    CADET:    a 

Slory  of  Adventure  on  Ijand  and  Sea. 
Witli  6  Page  Illustrations  by  WILLIAM 
RAINEY,  R.I.  Crown  Bvo,  cloth 
elegant,  3s.  6d, 

BY  EDGAR  PICKERING. 

A  STOUT  ENGLISH  BOW- 

MAN:  being  a  Sii.iv  nf  Chivalry  in 
the  Days  of  Henry  III.  With  6  Page 
Illustrations  by  W.  S.  STACEY.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  elegant,  3s.  6d. 


BY  ROBERT  LEIGHTON. 

THE   GOLDEN  GALLEON: 

being  a  Narrative  of  the  Adventures 
of  Master  Gilbert  Oglander,  and  of  how 
in  the  year  1591  he  Fought  under  the 
gallant  Sir  Richard  Grenville  in  the 
great  Sea  Fight  off  Flores  on  board 
Her  Majesty's  Ship  "The  Revenge." 
With  8  Page  Illustrations  by  WILLIAM 
RAINEY,  R.L  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
elegant,  5s. 

BY  KIRK  MUNROE. 

WITH      CROCKETT      and 

BOWIE  :  a  Tale  of  Texas.  With  8  I'Hge 
Illustrations  by  VICTOR  PERARD. 
Crown     8vo,     cloth     elegant,    olivine 


BY  CHARLES  W.  WHISTLER. 

KING  OLAF'S   KINSMAN: 

a  Story  of  the  Last  Saxon  Struggle 
against  the  Danes  in  the  Days  of  Iron- 
side and  Cnut.  With  6  Page  Illustra- 
tions by  W.  H.  MARGETSON.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  elegant,  olivine  edges,  4s. 


FINELY    ILLUSTRATED    CHILDREN'S    BOOKS. 

RED  APPLE  and  SILVER  BELLS:  a  Book  of 

Verse  for  Children  of  All  Ages.  By  HAMISH  HENDRY.  Every  page  is  decorated 
with  ('banning  Illustrations  by  ALICE  B.  WOODWARD,  amouhtmg  in  all  to  over 
One  Hundred  and  Fifty.    Square  Hvo,  cloth  elegant,  gilt  edges,  65. 

ADVENTURES  in  TOYLAND.    By  Edith  King 

HALL.  With  8  Page  Pictures  printed  in  Colour,  and  70  Black-and-White  Illustiutions 
thrniighoul  the  Text,  liy  ALICE  B.  WOODWARD.  Crown  4to,  decorated  cloth 
bcianls,  g.lt  edges,  6s. 

JUST  FORTY  WINKS  ;  or,  The  Droll  Adventures 

of  lliivie  Trnt.  By  HAMISH  UENDKY.  With  70  humorous  Illustrations  by 
GERTRUDE  M.  BRADLEY.    Square  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  gilt  edges,  Ss. 


BLACKIE  S  HALF  CROWN   SERIES.     BLACKIE  S  TWO-SHILLING  SERIES. 


Miir  VOI.VMES.    (lnthcl,:„ii,t. 
niiislnileil. 

A    DAUGHTER    of    ERIN. 

liy  VllPl.KI'  v..   FINSV. 

NELLS     SCHOOL     DAYS. 

liy   II.  V.  t:l:THE.\. 

THE  LUCK  of  the  EARD- 

I.I;Ys.     Ii\    KIIKII.A    V,.   BUAINK. 

PICKED  UP  AT  SEA.     By 

.1.  (  .   IN    ri'llKSliN.     New  Eilition. 


.V/?ll'  VOLUMES.     Cloth  chuant. 
lHustrated. 

TOMMY     the      ADVEN- 

TUROUS.     By  S.  E.  CARTWRIGHT. 

SOME  OTHER  CHILDREN 

By  II.  F.  GETIIKN. 

THAT  MERRY  CREW.    By 

FLORENCE  COOMBE. 


THE      SEARCH     for     the  \  gjp    wTTPRm'*?    rPAun 

TALISMAN.       By    HENRY    FRITH.        "*■"•      WlljrltlUB      UrKAfliJ- 

New  Edition.  I  SON.    By  GERALDINE  MOCKI.ER. 

Also  NEW  STORY  BOOKS  at  Is.  6d.,  Is.,  9d ,  and  6d. 

liLAVKIE  1.V  SON''  8  JVew  Catalogue  nf  Books  suitable  for  Presentat  ion, 
School  Frizes,  Beicards,  &;c.,  sent  post  free  on  application. 


Lou.lon  :  BLACKIE  &  SON,  LmixEb,  Old  Bailey. 


MAOMILLAN  &  00/8^  NEW  BOOKS. 

ALFRED  LORD  TENNYSON  :  a  Memoir 

By     HIS      SON. 

With  Photogravure  Portraits  ot  Lord  Tennyson,  Lady  Tennyson,  &c. 

Facsimiles  of  Portions  of  Poems. 

And  Illustrations  after  Pictures  by  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A.,  Samuel  Laurence,  Mrs.  AUingham, 

Richard  Doyle,  Biscombe_Gardner,  &c.     2  vols.,  medium  8vo,  36s.  net. 

Huaa  THOwaoN's  new  voLtrME 

MANSFIELD      PARK. 

By   JANE    AUSTEN. 

With  40  Illustrations  by  Hugh  'ihomson,  and  an  Introduction  by  Austin  Dobson. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  uncut  edges,  3s.  6d. ;  "  Peacock  "  Edition,  cloth  elegant,  68. 

[Illusthated  SiANnARn  Novels. 


NEW    NOVEL    BY    F.    MARION    OBAWFORD. 

CORLEONE:    a    Tale    of   Sicily. 

In  2  vols.,  ][?lobe  8yo,  12s. 


Illustrated  by  Rnsie  M.  M.  Pitman. 

UNDINE. 

By     F.     DB     LA     MOTTE     POUQUE. 

With  63  Illustrations,  Initials,  Chapter  Headings,  and  Tailpieces  by  Rosie  M.  M.  Pitman. 

Extra  crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  6s. 

NEW    BOOK    BY    BUDYABD    KIPLING 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  Os. 

'CAPTAINS    COURAGEOUS': 

A  Story  of  tlie  Grand  Banks. 

By  RUDYARD  KIPLING. 

Illustrated    by    I.    W.    Taber. 

D  AIL  V  NH  fVS  — "  As  we  follow  the  narrative  we  are  in  the  very  middle  of  the  scenes 

he  describes.     We  are  one  of  that  seafaring-  company.    We  are  always  aware  of  the  sea 

and  the  sky,  of  the  smell  of  the  fish,  and  the  thousand  odours  with  which  the  ship  is  packed. 

BY  THE  LATE   FRANCIS  T.  PALGRAVE. 
Second  Series  now  ready. 

THE  GOLDEN  TREASURY  (Second  Series),  selected  from 

the  best  Snnp;s  and  Lyrical  Poems  in  the  EuEjlish  Lan^uaj^e,  and  Arranged  with 
Notes  by  FRANCIS  T."  PALGRAVE,  late  Professor  ot  Poetry  in  the  University  of 
Oxford.    28.  (5(1.  net.     First  and  Second  Series,  jjilt  backs,  in  box,  63.  net. 

FOREIGN    STATESMEN    SERIES  —New  VoIui^m! 
Edited  by  Professor  BURY,  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.  each, 

WILLIAM  the  SILENT.    By  Frederic  Harrison. 

DAILY  XEWS. — *'  In  a  space  of  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages  he  produces  a 
vivid  picture  of  national  struggle  for  freedom  in  the  most  critical  period  of  modern  Europe." 

PHILIP  II   of  SPAIN.    By  Martin  A.  S.  Hume. 

PALL  31 A  LL  GAZETTE.—^*  A  very  able  and  comprehensive  biographical  sketch." 

ILLTT8TBATED    STANDARD    NOVELS, 

New  Volume.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  antique  paper,  3s.  6d. ;  "Peacock"  Edition, 
gilt  sides,  back,  and  edges,  5s. 

NEWTON    FORSTER,   or  THE  MERCHANT    SERVICE. 

By  i:aptain  JIARRYAT.  Illustrated  by  E.  J.  Sullivan.  With  an  Introduction  by 
DAVin  HANNAY. 

AUSTRAL-ENGLISH :  a  Dictionary  of  Australasian  Words, 

Pm-asea,  and  Usages,  with  those  Aboriginal-Australian  and  Maori  Words  wliich  have 
become  Incorporated  in  the  Language  and  the  commoaer  Scientific  Words  tlmt  have 
had  their  origin  in  Australasia.  By  EDWARD  E.  MORRIS,  M.A.,  Oxon.,  Professor 
of  English,  French,  and  German  Languages  and  Literatures  in  the  University  of 
Melbourne.    8vo,  168. 


NOVEMBER  NUMBER.    Now  ready. 

MACMILLAN'S     MAGA.ZINE. 


Price    Is. 


THE    DIARY    ot   a    PRIVATE    SOLDIER    in    the    PENINSULAR    WAR.      Edited    by 

Lieut.-Colonel  Willoughby  Vernkk,  late  Rifle  Brigade. 
THE  MEETING  ot  HORACE  and  VIKCIL.    By  Professor  Rvmsat. 
A  NEW  ACADEMY. 

A  PHIIjOSOPHBR'S  ROMANCE.    By  JoHU  Bewick.    Chapters  I.-IU. 
THE  MURDER  of  the  DDKE  of  GANDIA.    By  A.  H.  Noeway. 
TENNYSON.    By  Stephen  GwrNK. 
AMERICAN  DIPLOMACY. 

A'071'  IS   THE   Tr.UE   TO  SUHSCRTIIE. 
A  NEW  VOLUME   BEGINS  with  the  NOVEMHKR    NUJIRER  ot 

THE     CENTURY     MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated.    Price  Is.  Is.  each  Number.     Annual  Subscrii)tion,  I6s. 

The  NOVEMBER  NUMBER  (FIRST  of  a  NEW  VOLUME)  Contains: 

TENNYSON  and  HIS  FRIENDS. 

Mrs.  Cameron,  her  Friends  and  her  Photographs.    Tennyson,  Watts,  Taylor,  Hersohel. 

By  V.  C.  Scorr  O'Connor. 

The  OPENING  CHAPTERS  ot  a  NEW  NOVEL  by  Mrs.  Burton  Habbison. 

GOOD    AMERICANS. 

THE  STORY  OF  CHITRAL. 

The  Heroic  Defence  for  Seven  Weeks  by  the  British  Garrison  of  Fort  Chitral  on  the  Indian 

Border.     By  Chabi.es  Lows.    Illustrated  by  R.  Caton  Woodville. 

ANDRiiE'S  FLIGHT  INTO  THE  UNKNOWN. 

Impressions  and  Photogi'aphs  of  an  Eyo-Witness.    By  Jonas  S  ladling. 

AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  SULTAN  ABDUL  HAMID. 

By  the  Honourable  A.  W.  Teiieell,  lately  United  States  Minister  at  Constantinople. 

Ac,  &c.,  &c. 

NEW  VOLUME  BEGINS  with  the  NOVEMBER  NUMBER  of 

THE    ST.    NICHOLAS    MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated.    Price  Is.  each  Number.     Annual  Subscription,  12s, 

Contains  the  OPENING  CHAPTERS  of  TWO  NKW  STORIES  :  THE  BUCCANEERS  ot 

our  COAST.    By  F.  R.  Stockton.— WITH  the  BLACK  PRINCE.    By  W.  O.  Sioddabd. 

And  numerous  other  Stories  and  Articles. 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  Limited,  St.  Maktik's  Street,  Loxdox,  ■W.C. 
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THE     NEWEST    FICTION. 

A  GUIDE  FOR  NOVEL  EEADERS. 

We  repeat  that  novel  readers  cannot  complain  that  their  wants 
are  overlooked.  Twenty-four  new  works  of  fiction  have  come 
under  our  notice  during  the  past  week.  They  are  catalogued  below. 
Maj'  the  authors  of  them  meet  with  their  deserts  ! 


The  Beth  Book. 


By  Sarah  Gkand. 


To-daj'  Mme.  Sarah  Grand  breaks  a  four  years'  silence. 
Beth  (Father  Uked  Elizabeth — Mother  preferred  the  diminutive — 
Mother  won)  was  a  woman  of  genius — at  least,  so  the  title-page 
says.  She  was  also  a  handful,  judging  from  a  cursory  glance 
through  the  many,  many  closely  jirinted  pages.  The  forepart  of 
the  book  contains  no  fewer  than  three  instalments  of  Great  Thoughts 
— one  is  from  Emerson,  and  this  is  the  last  sentence  :  "  Women  are 
the  best  index  of  the  coming  hour."  How  the  heart  of  the  author 
of  The  Beth  Book  must  have  glowed  when  that  Great  Thought  met 
her.  To  end — "  Beth  was  a  fine  instrument,  sensitive  to  touch,  and  a 
woman  with  a  wide  range  " — and  so  on.    (Heinemann.    527  pp.  6s.) 

CoRLEONE.  By  F.  Marion  Crawford. 

A  rarity  nowadays — a  two-volume  novel.  Readers  who  remember 
Hanf  llario  and  Saracinesca  are  bound,  if  they  were  interested  in 
those  stories,  to  read  Corhone,  for  it  is  by  way  of  being  a  sequel. 
Mr.  Crawford's  last  novel  touched  divorce  rather  heavily :  here  he 
is  his  romantic  self  again  and  in  Sicily.  (MacmiUan  &  Co.  336  and 
341  pp.     12s.) 

A  Fiery  Ordeal.  By  "  Tasma." 

This  is  a  story  of  an  imhappy  marriage,  with  a  Tasmanian 
background,  by  the  lady  whose  real  name  was  Mme.  Auguste 
Couvreur,  and  whose  death  on  the  23rd  ult.  has  been  generally 
noticed.  James  Fenton,  the  drunken,  feckless  tenant  of  a  little 
dairy  farm  at  Tarooma,  must  meet  a  biU  promptly  or  go  under,  and 
he  has  taken  it  into  his  head  that  only  his  wife  can  soften  the  heart 
of  his  creditor.  Will  she  go  ?  She  does,  and  on  the  way  meets 
by  accident  the  money-lender's  son,  with  whom  she  is  instantly  in 
sympathy.  Tired  of  her  husband  and  tired  of  Tarooma,  Ruth 
Fenton  is  yet  a  loyal  woman ;  and  in  her  conflict  and  its  issue  lies 
the  story.    (Richard  Bentley  &  Son.    350  pp.    6s.) 

The  Sinner.  By  "Rita." 

Those  who  like  what  is  pleasant  rather  than  what  is  probable  will 
enjoy  the  opening  chapters  of  this  story.  The  patient  and  hospital 
nurse  situation  is  worked  again  for  aU  it  is  worth ;  and  the  rich 
imcle  from  Colorado  arrives  in  the  nick  of  time.  In  its  later 
chapters  the  story  becomes  sensational  and  painful.  Indeed,  it 
concerns  the  poisoning  by  a  doctor  of  his  wife.  Nellie  Nugent,  the 
pretty  heroine,  is  his  wife's  nurse,  and  her  observations  of  what 
goes  on  occupy  many  chapters.      (Hutchinson  &  Co.     357  pp.     6s.) 

The  Missionary  Sheriff.  By  Octave  Th.\net. 

Six  short  stories,  with  Sheriff  Wickliff — "  a  plain  man  who  tried 
to  do  his  duty" — as  the  hero  of  each.  He  does  a  good  deal  more 
than  his  duty  by  Joe  Paisley,  a  young  scapegrace,  whose  gaoler  he 
is.  Wickliff  believes  there  is  "such  a  thing  as  clubbing  a  man 
half-way  decent,"  and  he  means  to  return  the  j'oung  feUow  to  his 
mother  so  transformed  that  she  shall  never  know  that  he  has  dis- 
graced his  record  at  the  Sunday-school.  Joe  dies  in  the  gaol,  and 
in  the  arms  of  his  mother,  who  is  saved  all  knowledge  of  the  truth 
by  the  Sheriff's  noble  lies  and  deceptions.  (Harper  &  Brothers. 
248  pp.) 


The  Three  Disgraces. 


By  Justin  McCabthy. 


For  Love  of  a  Bedouin  Maid. 


After  the  title  may  be  observed  a  little  "  Etc.,"  which  will  baulk 
readers  of  the  expected  long  story  by  the  too  reticent  author  of  Dear 
Lady  Bmlain  and  Miss  Mimnthrope.  Compared  with  these  studies 
in  flippant  femininity,  what  is  A  Uistorn  of  our  own  Times  ?  The 
volume  before  us  consists  of  six  short  stories — quiet,  urbane,  and 
softly  frivolous.  They  are  very  slight,  hardly  more  than  an  hour's 
(Chatto  &  Windus.     250  pp.     3s.  6d.) 

By  Le  Voleur. 

This  story  comes  at  the  back  of  the  Napoleon  revival,  of  which, 
for  English  people,  the  most  interesting  development  was  "  Madame 
Sans-Gene."  Once  quit  of  the  introduction,  which  tells  the  old 
story  of  the  discovered  MS.,  we  plump  direct  upon  the  City 
of  Paris  in  the  year  1797,  and  the  story  breaks  off  just  after 
Waterloo.  It  is  full  of  movement  and  sensation — indeed,  to  serious 
historians  of  the  period  it  may  be  rather  too  startling.  The  author's 
name  suggests  plagiarism ;  but  we  find  none.  There  are  pictures. 
(Hutchinson  &  Co.     444  pp.     6s.) 

Tales  from  the  Veld.  By  Ernest  Glanville. 

Mr.  Glanville  has  written  in  Tk:  Fossicker  a  romance  of  Mashona- 
land.  Here,  again.  South  Africa  provides  a  background.  "  Old 
Abe"  is  a  character — "one  of  those  men  who  woidd  walk  ten 
miles  to  set  a  trap  without  a  murmur,  while  he  thought  himself 
badly  used  if  he  were  called  upon  to  hoe  a  row  in  the  meaUe-field." 
Such  men  are  bom  to  talk  and  to  exaggerate,  and  Abe  does  both 
consummately.  His  story  of  the  baboon  that  lit  the  fire,  plucked  a 
fowl,  and  put  it  in  the  poi  is  typical,  as  also  his  yam  of  the 
snake  that  poisoned  a  tree  with  its  bite.  The  author  professes  to 
give,  with  due  deductions  for  Abe's  gift  of  imagination,  a  faithful 
picture  of  a  tract  of  coimtry  rich  in  incidents  of  warfare  and  full 
of  Kaffir  folk-lore.     (Chatto  &  Windus.     305  pp.) 

Stories  ,us-d  Play  Stories.  By  Violet  Hu.nt,  and  Others. 

This  volume  contains  about  twenty  short  stories,  reprinted  from 
Chapmaii's  Magazine.  They  do  not  call  for  other  remark  than  that 
they  are  bright  "  society  "  or  country-life  stories  by  such  writers 
as  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Arthur  Henniker,  Lady  Ridley,  Mr.  Joseph 
Strange,  and  Mr.  Bulkeley  CressweU.  (Chapman  &  Hall.  304  pp.  6s.) 

Unt)er  the  Dragon  Throne.  By  L.  T.  Meade  .and 

Robert  K.  Douglas. 
At  a  time  when  two  Chinese  plays  are  running  in  London,  these 
stories  should  find  readers.  They  sketch  the  hves  of  English  men 
and  women  in  Chinese  treaty  ports,  and  inland.  The  first,  "  Richard 
Maitland,  Consul,"  is  concerned  with  the  strange  adventures  and 
perils  which  befell  that  gentleman  at  the  inland  jjortof  Ch'angyang. 
The  juxtaposition  of  English  and  Chinese  characters  is  piquant. 
(Gardner,  Darton  &  Co.     297  pp.     6s.) 


John  Royston. 


By  W.  G.  Wrightson. 


This  is  history  tickled  into  fiction.  Mr.  Wrightson  is  descended 
from  an  old  Teesdale  family,  and  in  an  introductory  chapter  he  shows 
us  to  his  old  house,  his  old  furniture,  his  bimdle  of  wills  and 
marriage  settlements,  and  packets  of  letters  reaching  back  into  the 
times  of  the  Civil  War.  It  is  to  the  Civil  War  that  the  story 
belongs,  and  Charles  I.,  and  Laud,  and  Strafford,  and  Montrose, 
and  Vane,  and  Fairfax,  are  introduced.  The  story  is  but  history  as 
it  affects  the  Roystons ;  but  there  is  plenty  of  clever  characterisa- 
tion and  dialogue,  and  the  book  is  an  interesting  product  of  the 
North-country.  (Newcastle-on-Tyne  :  Mawson,  Swan  &  Morgan. 
408  pp.) 
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The  Barn  Stoemees.  By  0.  N.  Williamson. 

Tlie  title  gives  us  the  subject — strolling-players.  The  little 
company  toured  in  America.  The  humours  of  their  life  are  told 
with  vivacity,  and  the  central  figure,  Monica,  has  much  charm.  The 
sentimental  part  of  the  story  is  less  persuasive  :  millionaires,  how- 
ever,  even  while  one  disbelieves  in  them,  are  always  attractive, 
and  there  is  a  good  but  love-sick  one  here.  The  book  is  bright  and 
brisk.     (Hutchinson  &  Co.    354  pp.    6s.) 

A  Sinless  Sinner.  By  Maey  H.  Tennyson. 

Miss  Tennyson  has  written  A  Cruel  Dilemma,  and  other  stories. 
We  hope  they  have  less  to  do  with  cruelty  and  dilemmas  than  this 
one.  We  are  introduced  to  a  wretched  family,  in  which  the  ques- 
•  tion  of  prolonging  the  life  of  one  out  of  four  children  by 
sending  the  child  to  Dover  breeds  bitter  disagreement  between 
father  and  mother.  The  developments  are  such  that  we  shudder  to 
look  through  the  story.  We  do  not  tliink  that  the  poisoning  of  a 
little  girl  by  her  sister,  even  in  a  warped  state  of  mind,  is  an 
incident  which  a  writer,  not  being  a  genius,  ought  to  approach. 
(John  Macqueen.     396  pp.) 

Madejioiselle  Bayaed.  By  John  Audley. 

An  incredibly  silly  story  of  a  lost  diamond  necklace.  (The 
lioxburghe  Press.     204  pp.     2s.  6d.) 


In  Years  of  Tr.vnsition. 


By  S.uruEL  Gordon. 


The  story  of  Camille  Clairmont,  a  young  fellow  starting  life 
in  Paris  without  a  sou  or  a  friend  ;  with  nothing  but  a  brave,  sound 
heart,  that  even  the  pickpockets  among  whom  he  fell,  and  the 
stone-breakers  with  whom  he  worked,  could  appreciate.  The 
descriptions  of  low  life  in  Paris  are  strong  without  being  coarse ; 
nnd  the  writing  is  excellent.  The  incident,  for  instance,  of 
CamiUe's  attempt  to  kill  a  calf  for  his  second  employer,  a  butcher, 
and  his  vanquishment  when  the  animal  eyed  him,  is  not  overdone 
by  a  word.     (Bliss,  Sands  &  Co.     364  pp.     6s.) 


A  Limited  Success. 


By  Sarah  Pitt. 


The  story  of  a  young  Dissenting  minister,  the  Eev.  Oswald  Trent, 
who  is  newly  promoted  to  a  rich  chapel  and  is  entering  a  more 
brilliant  social  circle,  dragging  the  dead  weight  of  a  respectable  but 
commonplace  engagement.  Kate  Craven,  the  daughter  of  Craven, 
M.P.,  of  Cotchester,  is  a  very  different  style  of  young  woman  from 
Alice  Chadwick,  the  daughter  of  Trent's  former  landlady  at  Mill- 
gate.  The  story  lies  in  that  difference.  And,  for  relief,  what 
better  than  Trent's  sister,  just  widowed,  and  bringing  home  from 
the  Antipodes  a  breezy  wit  and  freedom  of  manner  quite  unsuitable 
in  a  minister's  sister  ?  In  the  end  things  get  straightened  out  as 
much  as  they  ever  do  in  real  life.     (Cassell  &  Co.     332  pp.     6s.) 


The  Cae.stairs  of  Castle  Ceaio. 


By  Henry  Carmichael. 


This  book  belongs  to  the  Archive  School  of  fiction,  as  it  might 
lie  called ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  a  story  based  on  a  suppositious  diary 
or  MS.  This  particular  work  is  described  as  "  A  Chronicle,  edited 
from  the  Notes  of  John  Ffoulke  Carstairs,  Esq."  The  Carstairs 
were  Irish,  but  Mr.  Henry  Carmichael  dates  his  preface  from 
Eichmond,  Va.  The  story  pivots  on  a  wiU.  An  irascible  major 
lends  it  piquancy.     (Sampson  Low  &  Co.     351  pp.     Bs.) 

Margaret  Forstee.  By  George  AuGusTrs  Sala. 

A  preface  by  Mrs.  Sala  tells  the  story  of  this  novel.  It  was 
written  by  way  of  relaxation  after  more  uncongenial  work  during 
tlio  day  ;  and  the  author  donned  a  lounge  jacket  of  velveteen,  faced 
witli^  smart  raoiro  silk,  in  which  to  write  it.  People  who  like 
Mr.  Sala's  roundabout  methods  and  hesitancy  in  coming  to  the  point 
will  like  Mariiant  For-ster,  whicli  is  a  worthy  successor  to  The  Seven 
Sods  of  Mammon,  Quite  Alone,  and  The  Baddington  Peerage.  (T.  Fisher 
Unwin.     367  pp.     6s.) 

Geouge  Stirling's  Heritage.  By  Malcolm  Stark. 

"A  Story  of  Chequered  Love  "  is  the  promising  sub-title.  All 
novels  should,  of  course,  be  stories  of  chequered  love.  Also  it  is 
Scotch.  "  Oh,  but  love  is  bonuio,"  says  some  one.  So  it  is.  Some 
one  else  says,  "Ah,  it's  no  sic  a  bad  world  efter  a'.  When  we 
think  things  are  a'  gaun  wrang  we  are  cheered  by  something  that 
makes  us  think  they're  a'  gaun  richt."  (Skeffington  &  Son. 
316  pp.     Bs.) 


A  Knight  of  the  Nets.  By  Amelia  E.  Baer. 

A  quiet,  pathetic  story  of  fisher  folk  in  Fife,  by  the  author  of 
Jati  Vcdder's  Wife,  Mrs.  Barr  has  laid  the  scene  of  some  recent 
stories  in  America  :  she  here  returns  to  Scotland.  (Hutchinson  & 
Co.     314  pp.     6s.) 

Life  in  Afrikanderland.  By  "Cios.'' 

"  Cios  "  hates  England,  and  has  learned  English  in  order  to  be 
able  to  say  so  in  this  book,  whereof  part  is  fiction  and  part  politics. 
Some  woidd,  no  doubt,  say  it  is  all  fiction.  "  Cios  "  says  his 
account  of  the  Raid  is  true  in  every  particular,  and  the  publishers 
say  that  the  book  wUl  be  useful.  For  ourselves,  we  cannot  read  a 
story  with  such  chapter  headings  as  "  History  A  la  Rhodes  "  and 
"The  Folly  of  C.  Leonard  and  His  Clique."  (Digby  &  Long. 
274  pp.     3s.  6cl.) 


The  American  Cousins. 


By  Sarah  Tytler. 


This  story  bears  the  sub-title,  "  A  Story  of  Shakespeare's 
Country."  Two  young  men — George  and  Beville  Sheldrake, 
Virginia  planters,  and  descendants  of  English  Sheldrakes — are  in 
the  Stratford-on-Avon  country,  where  they  visit  the  old  English 
stem  of  the  family.  Genealogy  and  love — the  old  world  and  the 
new — mingle  in  the  Sheldrake  country  mansion,  and  the  end  is  as 
it  should  be.     (Digby  &  Long.     343  pp.     6s.) 


Paste  Jewels. 


By  John  Kendrick  Bangs. 


"Seven  tales  of  domestic  woe"  is  the  description  which  the 
author  offers,  and  "  They  also  serve  who  also  stand  and  wait,"  a 
quotation  from  a  greater  John  than  himself,  is  Mr.  Bangs's  motto  ; 
all  of  which  implies  that  the  subjects  of  the  stories  are  domestic 
sei-vants.  Mr.  Bangs  has  some  reputation  in  America  for  mild 
humour.     (Harper  &  Brothers.     202  pp.     2s.) 

The  Black  Disc.  By  Albert  Lee. 

The  frontispiece  is  significant.  A  Spanish  nobleman  and  a  lion 
are  engaged  in  deadly  combat  in  the  background,  while  a  Moorish 
maiden  near  by  strikes  an  attitude  of  alarmed  dismay.  Underneath 
we  read  :  "I  plimged  my  sword  into  the  lion's  chest  and  reached  his 
heart."    The  whole  book  is  like  this.    (Digby  &  Long.    338  pp.  6s.) 


THE    NOVEL    OF    ADVENTURE. 

Whoever  loves  English  letters  must  bewail  the  steady  degenera- 
tion which  the  novel  of  adventure  has  undergone  in  the  last  decade 
or  so.  In  its  beginning  the  romantic  movement  was  a  natural 
reaction  against  the  long  domination  of  the  novel  of  character  and 
manners  which,  after  being  carried  to  brilliant  heights  by  a  suc- 
cession of  great  writers — Dickens,  Thackeray,  the  Brontes,  Mrs. 
Gaskell,  George  Eliot — became  flat  and  debased  in  the  common- 
place hands  of  Anthony  TroUope,  whose  success  would  not  have 
been  possible  save  for  the  taste  and  tradition  established  by  his 
illustrious  forerunners.  He  possessed  the  negative  merit  of  making 
revolt  inevitable.  The  publication  of  Treasure  Island,  and  shortly 
afterwards  of  King  Solomon's  Mines,  opened  a  new  epoch.  From  the 
day  of  their  success  a  large  proportion  of  our  young  writers  have 
turned  their  minds  to  the  production  of  what  they  are  j^leased  to 
term  romance,  though  not  one  in  fifty  of  them  is  able  to  infuse  the 
true  romantic  element  into  his  sec[uence  of  crime  and  battle.  The 
public,  a  little  surfeited  with  bread-and-butter  literature — perhaps, 
too,  a  little  wearied  of  the  long  peace,  and  beginning  to  feel  the 
glamour  that  time  casts  over  war — has  developed  an  enormous 
appetite  for  records  of  blood  and  adventure.  Of  this  the  purveyors 
seem  determined  to  take  fiill  advantage.  Of  course,  the  great 
master  of  their  craft  is  Alexander  Dumas,  and  him  they  study 
and  toil  at  and  imitate  with  an  astonishing  fidelity.  It  seems  im- 
possible for  them  even  to  get  away  from  his  time  and  country. 

Here  is  Mr.  Hooper  carrying  his  scene  of  action  to  the  court  of  Louis 
Quatorze  just  as  if  never  a  novel  had  been  worked  out  of  that  mine 
before.  We  do  not  say  he  is  worse  than  his  neighbours ;  on  the 
contrary',  the  Singer  of  Marl;/  (Methuen  &  Co.)  is  decidedly  above  the 
average.  Biit  a  glance  at  some  of  its  more  obvious  defects  will  illus- 
trate the  pitfalls  into  which  the  writer  of  any  similar  story  is  likely  to 
fall.  And,  first  of  all,  it  is  evident  that,  despite  certain  readings, 
of  which  we  gladly  acknowledge  the  evidence,  Mr.  Hooper's  ideas 
are  second  or  third  band.     He  has  gone  to  Mr.  Stanley  Weyraan 
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as  Mr.  Stanley  AVeyman  went  to  Dumas,  only  as  often  happens  he 
has  not  adapted  with  sufficient  closeness.  The  motif  of  The  Sinner 
is  that  of  Under  the  Red  Role.  A  ruffler  in  a  tavern  gets  into 
trouble  and  disgrace  tantamount  to  death,  but  extricates  himself 
by  engaging  to  jierform  a  dastard's  jiart  to  a  woman.  That  was 
precisely  the  theme  worked  out  in  Mr.  Woyman's  story  ;  but  Mr. 
Weyman  had  skill  enough  to  make  his  hero  at  the  beginning 
a  reckless,  desperate  gambler,  scarcely  himself  cognisant  of  the 
little  bit  of  good  that  was  to  develop  and  grow  under  the  purifjdno- 
iniluence  of  a  woman's  love.  This  is  what  Mr.  Hooper  has  omitted ; 
his  hero  is  as  heroic  in  the  beginning  as  in  the  end,  and  thus  the 
novel  has  no  other  interest  save  what  is  afforded  by  a  series  of 
improbable  incidents.  You  may  glance  through  it  once  as  you 
glance  through  a  list  of  cycling  accidents  in  a  morning  paper,  but 
no  one  reads  twice  an  up-to-date  novel  of  adventure. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  the  main  theme  that  the  author  is  indebted  to 
novelists.  His  secondary  villain,  a  magnetising  quack  and 
astrologist,  is  a  compound  from  other  fiction.  This  is  the  more 
regrettable  as  history  gives  the  period  many  individuals  who  might 
have  suggested  a  really  original  character.  Anthony  Mesmer,  it 
is  true,  was  not  yet  born — the  date  of  the  story  was  1697  ;  but  he 
and  Heil  and  Gassner  and  Greatrakes  (an  Irishman  born  early  in 
tlie  seventeenth  century)  give  us  an  idea  of  what  the  charlatan  of 
tlie  time  was  like.  But  Mr.  Hooper  appears  to  have  gone  to 
Sidtt's  Henbane  in  the  Fair  Maid  uf  Per'h  for  a  model,  to  Mr.  Eider 
Haggard's  Cleopatra  for  his  hypnotism,  and  to  the  Gentleman  in 
Blaek  for  at  least  one  important  scene.  The  charlatan's  mysticism 
and  his  belief  in  the  power  of  the  will  are  altogether  of  later 
date. 

We  need  scarcely  proceed  further  with  the  dissection  of  this 
portion  of  the  story.  If  so  many  novelists  wiU  persist  in  hunting 
the  French  court  for  material,  it  is  obvious  that  they  can  live  only 
by  taking  in  one  another's  washing.  But  there  is  another  defect, 
so  characteristic  of  the  school  and  so  fatal  to  good  work,  that  it 
demands  some  notice — this  is  the  utter  neglect  of  character-drawing 
in  the  recent  novel  of  adventure.  Yet  it  is  1)y  far  the  finest  and 
most  difficult  part  of  a  novelist's  craft.  If  only  jjuppets  are  used 
a  very  poor  inventive  power  is  sufficient  to  produce  any  given 
number  of  brawls,  accidents,  duels,  murders,  seductions,  and  the 
like.  But  to  achieve  the  great  aim  of  imaginative  work — that  is 
to  say,  so  to  impose  upon  a  reader  that  for  him  to  open  the  pa"-e8 
of  a  novel  is  to  enter  a  new  world,  and  make  the  ac(juaintance 
of  figures  so  real  and  life-like  that  he  cannot  believe  they  are 
other  than  actual  men  and  women  ;  for  this  there  must  be  more  than 
incident.  To  take  what  is  perhaps  the  best  of  its  class,  it  is  not  for 
the  mere  sword-play  that  we  return  and  return  again  to  Quentin 
Burward;  it  is  because  Quentin  himself  and  his  uncle,  Louis  and 
Burgundy,  and  the  Wild  Boar  of  Ardennes,  are  drawn  so  f aitlif uUy, 
and  witli  sucli  a  perfect  knowledge  of  human  nature,  that  they  are 
more  real  to  us  than  the  shadowy  personages  of  grave  history,  and 
the  clash  of  character  against  character  and  mind  against  mind  is 
still  more  interesting  than  the  best-conducted  duel.  Save  for  this 
broad  and  deep  interest  in  humanity,  the  novel  of  adventure  has  no 
more  command  over  attention  than  the  newspaper  accoimt  of  a 
murder  or  a  railway  collision.  Unfortunately,  there  is  just  now 
a  huge  uninstructed  public  that  prefers  a  Sunday  journal  full  of 
these  horrors  to  the  best  literature,  so  that  a  series  of  crimes  and 
accidents  flung  into  the  semblance  of  a  story  has  always  an  audience 
to  appeal  to.  It  is  a  large  field,  and  holds  out  a  great  temptation 
to  those  who  will  cater  for  it.  But  stiU  education  is  progressing, 
and  the  grossest  appetite  may  be  nauseated ;  so  that  even  if  tliey 
disregard  letters  altogether,  the  new  writers,  as  a  mere  matter  of 
prudence  and  commercial  wisdom,  might  consider  whether  it  were 
not  worth  while  to  attempt  something  more  difficult  and  deserving 
than  the  poor  and  ragged  novel  of  adventure  which  is  now  the 
vogue.  The  pendulum  of  taste  is  for  ever  swinging.  James  Grant 
and  G.  P.  E.  James  and  Harrison  Ainsworth,  and  hosts  of  names 
well  known  in  their  day,  are  rotting  and  mouldering  in  provincial 
libraries.  They  were  forsaken  for  Mrs.  Henry  Wood  and  Anthony 
TroUope,  and  now  a  new  bread-and-butter  novelist  is  nearly  due. 
WiU  it  not  be  well  to  take  warning  ? 

We  have  travelled  away  from  The  Singer  of  Ma>-hj,  but,  in  good 
sooth,  it  would  scarcely  have  been  fair  to  visit  on  one  the  sins  of  an 
entire  class.  At  some  future  time  we  hope  to  take  a  batch  of  such 
novels,  and  by  synoptical  tables  «how  that  the  same  poor  mechanism 
is  common  to  all. 
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"  The  best  creation  in  the  story  is  Bessie  Loader,  a  very  plain  heiress,  whose  hopeless 
love  for  handsome  Marmaduke  Lutterell  lifts  her  far  above  the  commonplace.     The  scene 
in  which  she  tells  the  embarrassed  object  of  her  affections  of  her  infatuation  is  handled 
with  consummate  skill." — St,  James's  Gazette. 

WHERE   the    SURF   BREAKS.     By  Mary  F.  A.  Tench. 

1  vol.,  crown  Svo,  6s. 
"  Reading  this  little  book,  you  will  often  find  yourself  smiling  with  a  lump  in  your 
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delighted  us  as  these  of  Miss  Tench's  have  done."-~Daily  Chronicle. 

•*  Sweet  wholesome  sentiment  breathes  throughout  the  volume,  and  in  the  scenic  de- 
scriptions you  can  almost  scent  the  leaping  waves  and  feel  the  mountain  breeze  on  your 
cheek.'' — Dundee  Advertiser, 
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Messrs.  C.  ARTHUR  PEARSON  LIMITED 
beg  to  announce  an  IMPORTANT  BOOK 
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MEN    WHO    HAVE    MADE    THE    EMPIRE. 

By  GEOEGE   GRIFFITH. 

"With  16  Full-Page  Illustrations  by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 
Demy  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  price  7s.  6d. 
A  Series  of  Twelve  Life  Piciitres  of  the  Men  who  have  done  most  to  build  up  the 
greatest  Imperial  Fabric  that  the  sun  has  ever  shone  upon: — William  the 
Norman — Edward  ok  the  Long  Legs — Francis  Drake -Oliver  Cromwell 
^William  of  Or.\nge — James  Cook— Lord  Clive — Warren  H.^.sting.s — 
Nelson — Wellington — "  Chinese  Gordon  " — Cecil  Rhodes. 

NEW  AND   POPULAR   NOVELS. 
THE  RAID  of  the  "DETRIMENTAL.' 

BeiiKj  the  true  Hi'stmy  of  the  Oreat  Dlsap2:>eaTance  of  1862.     Related  hij 

several  of  those  implicated  and  others. 

And  now  first  set  forth  by  the  EARL  of  DESAHT. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  price  6s. 

"  Cleverly  written  and  replete  with  original  interest unique,  and  entirely  out  of  the 

common  run  of  Qction."— Public  Opinion, 

*'  Of  its  brilliance  there  can  be  no  doubt.    The  story  is  quite  remnrkable." 

Dundee  Advertiser. 
*'  We  can  assure  the  reader  that  he  will  not  have  a  dull  moment  during  the  perusal  of  this 
fantastic  romance,  nor  will  his  curiosity  as  to  the  final  fate  of  the  '  Detrimental's  '  living 
cargo  be  satisfied  Jjefore  the  last  page.*'— G^a^f/o»'  Daily  Mail. 

QUEEN     OF     THE     JESTERS. 

By  MAX  PEMBEKTON. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  with  S  Full-Page  Illustrations,  price  6s. 

"  This  writer  is  seen  at  his  best  in  'Queen  of  the  Jesters.' The  book  is  one  to  be 

enio.yed  by  every  one  who  takes  it  up." — Scotsman. 

"  Mr.  Max  Pemberton  has  not  hitherto  given  us  so  excellent  a  bit  of  work  as  his  new 
collection  of  Stones,  '  Queen  of  the  Jesters.'  "—Sketch. 

"  Mile,  de  Montesson  is  an  altogether  delightful,  high-spirited  young  woman,  and  Mr. 
Pemberton  '  sets  out '  her  adventures  with  exhilarating  briskness  and  crispness." 

Dailjt  Clironicle. 
"  Mr.  Max  Pemberton  has  done  nothing  better  than  this  enjoyable  volume." 

Yorkshire  PosL 

THE      INVISIBLE      MAN. 

By  H    G.  WELLS. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,   price  3s.  6d. 
"  This  is  a  wonderful  story  :  grotesque,  indeed,  as  the  title-page  has  it,  but  deepening 
as  it  goes  from  the  farcical  to  the  fearful  and  tragical.    The  Invisible  Man  has  been  happy 
lu  his  biographer,  if  in  nothing  e\Be."— Scotsman. 

"  I  have  not  been  so  fascinated  b.y  a  new  book  for  many  a  day." 

Mr.  Clesiknt  K.  Shokteb  in  the  Bookman. 

"Will  greatly  enhance  the  reputation  of   a  very  ingenious    story-teller All   the 

incidents,  now  grotesque,  now  tragic,  spring  naturally  from  the  situation,  and  are  related 
'vith  unflagging  dexterity.  Most  astonishing  is  the  atmosphere  of  reality,  of  cold,  hard 
•acts,  which  gives  the  book  the  singular  actuality  that  lingers  in  the  mind.  In  this  ciuality 
Mr.  Wells  has  a  signal  advantage  over  his  contemporaries  who  tell  wondrous  tales,  and  it 
IS  likely  to  carry  him  very  la.r 7'  — Illustrated  London  Xeics. 

THE     SKIPPER'S     WOOING. 

By  W.  AV.  JACOBS. 
Price  3s.  6d. 
**  It  contains  scenes  which  we  shall  not  be  able  to  recall  without  a  smile  for  many  weeks 

to  come It  is  a  good  story  well  told  and  full  of  humour  and  drollery."— Dat<;/  Telegraph. 

**  Will  induce  many  a  hearty  laugh The  story  is  vigorous  as  befits  its  characters,  but 

it  is  devoid  of  profanity  or  grossness."— J3KHd««  Advertiser. 

THE     DUKE    AND    THE    DAMSEL. 

By  RICHARD  MARSH. 
Crown    Svo,    cloth,    price   3s.  6J. 

"Clever  and  amusing the  situations,  the  characters,  the  htorary  handling,  and  the 

■Jramatic  action  are  all  smart,  piquant,  and  intensely  enjoyable."— Scotsman. 

THE     TYPE^WRITER     GIRL. 

By   OLIVE   PRATT    RAYNER. 
Price  3s.  6d. 
"  There  is  not  a  dull  page  in  the  book,  and  it  is  one  that  is  well  suited  to  take  a  foremost 
iilace  in  the  list  of  a  firm  which  has  only  just  undertaken  the  publishing  of  library  books  on 
I  large  scale."- SwMda;/  Times.  .  ^    .  i 

"  Clover,  fresh,  and  original,  this  tale  by  an  unknown  writer  ought  to  command  an 
immediate  success  ..  Must  be  considered  one  of  the  successes  of  the  season,  and  lovers  of 
smart  and  original  writing  will  look  out  eagerly  for  further  efforts  from  Mrs.  Ohve  Pratt 
Elayner's  witty  and  racy  i>en."—Sheffleld  Independent. 

FORTUNE'S      FOOTBALLS- 

By     0.     B.     BUR  GIN. 
Price  3s.  6d. 

"'  Fortune's  Footballs'  is  a  clever  story,  agreeably  told distinctly  above  the  average, 

eminently  readable,  and  competent  to  convince  the  most  sensitive  reader  that  he  is  being 
treated  as  an  honest  man  by  an  author  whose  honest  work  speaks  for  itself  in  the  sustained 
interest  of  every  page."— Paf?  Mall  Gazette, 

London :  C.  ARTHUR  PEARSON  LIMITED,  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 
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THE     NEWEST    FICTION. 

A  GUIDE  FOE  NOVEL  EEADEES. 

Only  sixteen  novels  this  week.  Can  it  be  that  the  strike  among 
the  printers  of  Edinburgh  is  damming  the  tide  of  fiction  also  ? 
Sixteen  suffices ;  but  we  have  chronicled  double  that  number  in 
seven  days  before  now. 


The  Lion  of  J.\nina.  By  Matirus  Jokai. 

Another  of  Mr.  Nisbet  Bain's  translations  of  the  Hungarian 
novelist.  The  previous  one  was  Pretty  Michal.  The  Lion  of  Janina 
is  Turkish:  its  sub-title  is  " The  Last  Da3's  of  the  Janissaries." 
In  the  original  it  was  called  Jmiicsaroh  vegnapjui,  which  makes  us 
glad  it  has  been  translated.  The  hero  of  the  romance  is  Ali  Pasha 
of  infamous  memory.  A  portrait  of  Jokai  precedes  the  story,  and 
a  very  necessary  glossary  of  Turkish  words  follows  it.  (Jarrold  & 
Sons.     324  pp.     6s.) 

A  Passionate  Pilgrim.  By  Percy  White. 

A  slight,  bright  love-story  by  the  author  of  Mr.  Bailey-Martin. 
It  is  told  autobiographically.  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  falls  in  love 
with  Sylvia,  who  jilts  him  to  marry  a  Lord.  The  Passionate 
Pilgrim  inherits  £.50,000.  The  Lord  dies.  The  Passionate  Pilgrim 
returns  to  Sylvia,  and  finds  her  arms  are  still  open.  They  fold 
around  him  ;  and  he  at  once  pi-oceeds  to  long  for  "the  fresh,  pure 
heart  of  two  years  ago."  Some  people  are  never  satisfied.  We  are 
satisfied  that  the  author  of  Mr.  Bailey-Martin  can  do  better  than 
this.     (Methuen  &  Co.     316  pp.     6s.) 


Peace  with  Honour. 


By  Sydney  C.  Grier. 


"  Mr."  Grier  is  credited  with  three  books  on  the  title-page  of 
this  story,  and  of  these  we  remember  An  Uncrowned  King  and 
His  Excellency'' »  English  Governess.  In  the  story  before  us  we  have 
a  blend  of  two  motives  :  the  New  Woman  and  a  military  "  Ethiopian 
Mission,"  to  which  the  heroine,  a  lady  doctor,  is  attached.  The 
improbability  of  this  appointment  is  on  a  par  with  the  vagueness  of 
the  mission,  of  the  locality  to  which  it  is  sent,  and  of  the  opera- 
tions which  are  conducted  there.  But  it  is  demonstrated  in  the  end 
that  a  British  ofiicer  may  so  far  conquer  his  prejudices  against 
a  New  Woman  as  to  marry  her.  There  is  an  abundance  of 
incident,  and  the  setting  of  the  story  lends  it  freshness.  (Wilham 
Blackwood  &  Sons.     413  pp.     6s.) 


The  Story  of  Ab. 


By  Stanley  Waterloo. 


As  a  change  from  the  historical  romance,  now  so  much  in  vogue, 
Mr.  Waterloo,  who  is  a  popular  American  author,  has  written  a  pre- 
historical  romance.  His  characters  belong  to  the  period  of  which 
Mr.  E.  T.  Eeed  has  given  the  readers  of  Fundi  such  droU  glimpses  ; 
but  they  are  a  less  amusing  tribe  of  cavemen  than  his.  The 
stor}'  is  sensational :  it  abounds  in  mammoths  and  excitements,  and 
is  most  admirably  illustrated  by  Mr.  S.  H.  Vedder.  (A.  &  C.  Black. 
363  pp.     6s.) 


At  the  Tail  of  the  Hounds. 


By  Mrs.  Edwaud  Kennard. 


Mrs.  Kennard  is  a  weU-known  novelist  of  the  hunting-field.  The 
Catch  of  the  County,  The  Hunting  Girl,  and  The  Sorrows  of  a  Golfer'' s 
Wife  have  found  readers.  In  a  hunting  novel  one  does  not 
look  for  subtleties  or  miss  them.  Good,  sound,  slangy  human 
nature,  and  the  tiger-hunting  qualities  generally — these  we 
expect  to  find  depicted ;  and  the  love  element  should  be  strong 
and  fibrous   rather   than    sentimental.      Of    such   things    is    this 


story  of  the  drawing  together  of  Mrs.  Wentworth,  a  widow, 
and  Major  Gruffoldi,  a  bachelor,  woven.  The  atmosphere 
of  the  stables  and  the  rapture  of  "kills"  invade  the  love-story ; 
which  is  as  it  should  be,  for  the  art  of  a  hunting  novel  is  to  know 
when  to  cut  love-making  and  come  to  the  'osses,  and  when  to  cut 
the  'osses  and  come  to  marriage  bells.  Mrs.  Kennard  knows. 
(F.  V.  White  &  Co.     310  pp.     6s.) 


Over  the  Open. 


By  W.  Phillpotts  Williams. 


Another  hunting  story,  by  the  author  of  Poems  in  Pink.  Mr. 
Williams  knows  what  hunting  is,  for  he  was  formerly  Master  and 
Huntsman  of  the  Netton  Harriers.  And  he  seems  to  know  what 
youth  and  love  are.  The  blending  of  the  two  interests  is  of  the 
closest,  from  the  day  when  Violet  boldly  goes  into  raptures  over  her 
first  horse  to  the  day  when — but  the  story  is  for  its  readers.  (F.  V. 
White  &  Co.     294  pp.     6s.) 


Paul  Mercer. 


By  James  Adderley. 


This  story  by  the  author  of  Stephen  Remar.v  is  dedicated 
to  Canon  Gore.  One  has  only  to  read  the  first  two  chapters 
describing  the  "Pilgrims"  of  Bunster  and  their  leader,  a 
millionaire  soap-maker,  to  realise  that  it  is  a  marrowy 
book.  The  figure  of  Peter  Gowle,  an  unctuous  preacher  from 
Clapham,  is  stamped  on  the  memory  at  once.  "  He  was  so  terribly 
afraid  of  being  justified  by  works  that  he  seemed  to  favour  an 
entirely  passive  existence,  in  which  you  must  abstain  even  from 
doing  what  was  right,  lest  you  should  run  the  risk  of  thinking  there 
was  any  merit  attached  to  your  actions."  It  was  after  hearing 
Mr.  Gowle  tell  the  story  of  his  conversion  that  Paul,  the 
millionaire's  little  boy,  said  to  Joan,  his  little  sister  :  "I  hate  hear- 
ing about  God,  don't  you  ?  "     (Edward  Arnold.     234  pp.     6s.) 


Saint  Porth. 


By  J.  Henry  Harris. 


This  is  a  novel  of  local  customs  and  ways  of  thought.  The  author 
knows  thoroughly,  and  loves  correspondingly,  the  stretch  of  Cornish 
coast  between  Cawsand  and  the  Land's  End.  His  story  tells  how  a 
young  widow,  Grace  TrevaU,  toiled  for  the  future  of  her  little  son, 
Silas,  when  bereft  of  her  husband.  The  story  is  told  not  wholly 
for  its  own  sake.  The  author  is  anxious  to  steep  us  in  the  simple 
life  of  these  Oornisli  villages.  We  see  the  boats  building  and 
smell  their  new  paint,  we  see  the  pilchards  lying  embalmed  in 
their  "  press-beds"  for  the  Italian  market,  and  we  are  given  many 
a  quaint  local  saying,  such  as  this  : 

"  The  Queen's  nothin  so  uncommon. 
But  just  like  another  woman 
What's  got  a  mouth  and  eyes." 

Of  course,  there  is  a  love  interest — indeed,  "  The  Wooing  of  Dolly 
Pentreath"  is  the  sub-title  of  the  story.    (John  Milne.    320  pp.    6s.) 

Sir  Gaspard's  Affinity.  By  Mina  Sandeman 

Lurid  and  unlikely.  There  is  a  governess  in  the  story  who  talks 
to  her  two  charges  like  this  : 

"Thank  Heaven  that  I  am  EngHsh  born  and  bred,  a  true  Briton,  a 
dauo-hter  of  Albion  to  the  core  !  No  incomprehensible,  outlandish, 
indecorous  foreign  ways  for  me,  therefore  I  wish  to  put  it  clearly  before 
you,  Victoria  (and  she  emphasised  her  forcible  discourse  by  tapping 
vigorously  on  the  floor  with  her  beetle-orusliing,  elastic  braced  foot)  that 
I  will  not  aUow  you  (if  I  can  avoid  it)  to  acquire  any  French  tricks  ;  and 
you  Cecilia  .  .  .  who  are,  alas  !  so  soon  to  leave  my  sheltering  wing 
for  the  gay  and  deceptive  world     .     .     .     beware  of  Jesuitical  Papists  !  " 

Sir  Gaspard  and  his  affinity  seem  to  have  made  a  wedding  of  it , 
whereat  "everything  was  rose-tinted  and  joyous."  We  had 
not    patience    to    ascertain    what    becomes     of     Mr.     Dawkins  - 
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Dawk.     But  the  name   fascinates   us.     (Digby  &  Long.     204  pp. 
3s.  6d.) 


In  Simpkinsville. 


By  Euth  McEnery  Stuaet. 


The  American  character  tale,  with  its  rendering  of  life  in  what 
this  writer  calls  "secluded  spots  still  reckoned  upside  down,"  is 
refreshing.  AVhen  such  a  tale  contains  a  deacon,  and  an  old  maid 
named  Euphemia  Twiggs,  and  the  question  is  whether  the  deacon's 
habit  of  finding  Miss  Twiggs's  hymns  for  her  in  church  will  come 
to  anything,  we  at  once  surrender  ourselves  to  the  story.  It  was 
the  Kev.  Mr.  Bowen  who  calculated  that  Deacon  Hatfield's  "book- 
swappin's"  with  Euphemia  in  twenty-three  years  totalled  up  to 
12,000  ;  and  it  was  the  rumour  of  this  calculation  that  revived  the 
hopes  of  a  match  in  the  congregation.  But  at  the  critical  service 
Euphemia  solved  a  delicate  situation  by  going  to  a  remote  pew,  and 
the  village  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it.  "I  don't  say  she 
didn't  act  ca'm,"  said  one,  "but  in  my  opinion  a  little  fluster  is 
sometimes  mo'  becomin'  to  a  woman  'n  what  this  everlastin' 
ca'mness  is."  Of  such  quaint  humour  these  stories — there  are  five — 
are  compact.     (Harper  &  Brothers.     244  pp.     5s.) 


DrsT  o'  Glamour. 


By  H.  Sidxey  Warwick. 


We  have  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Warwick  is  a  young  writer, 
fhere  are  five  or  six  plots  in  this  book,  and  "problems"  enough 
for  all.  There  is  a  rector  with  a  guilty  secret;  and  there  is  a 
union  unblest  by  the  Church  ;  and  there  is  a  broken  engagement  in 
another  quarter ;  and  there  is  an  East-end  parson  who  drinks  and 
reclaims  outcasts  ;  and  there  are  hints  of  dark  doings  in  Colorado  ; 
and  what  not.  Mr.  Warwick  has  the  courage  to  tackle  half 
a  dozen  motives ;  he  lacks  the  experience  to  deal  effectively  with 
one.  Anything  more  crude  than  the  story  of  how  Geoffrey  Gray 
and  Irene  Tempest  dispensed  with  marriage  we  have  seldom  read. 
Yet  Mr.  Warwick  has  stuff  in  him.  What  he  needs  to  get  rid  of  is 
that  dust  o'  glamour  of  life.     (J.  W.  Arrowsmith.     338  pp.) 


The  Sack  of  Monte  Carlo. 


By  Walter  Frith. 


This  story  purports  to  tell  how  certain  daring  spirits  raided  the 
gaming  rooms  at  Monte  Carlo.  The  idea  occurred  to  the  narrator 
in  bed  one  morning  ;  and  it  is  carried  out  quite  successfully.  The 
"  swag"  as  one  of  the  party  called  it,  or  the  "  boodle  "  as  another 
designated  it,  was  enormous,  and  the  story  of  its  capture  is  told 
with  a  gallop  and  an  accompaniment  of  pretty  yatchswomen. 
(Arrowsmith.     298  pp.     3s.  6d.) 


A  Deserter  from  Philistia. 


By  E.  Piiirps  Train. 


A  publisher's  note,  which  we  are  in  doubt  whether  to  believe  or 
not,  or  whether  we  are  expected  to  believe  or  not,  states  that 
this  story  is  printed  from  a  MS.,  the  property  of  a  famous 
actress,  bought  at  an  auction,  and  now  edited  for  the  public.  This 
may  or  may  not  be  the  case.  If  not,  the  ruse  is  very  silly.  The 
stor3'  is  told  in  the  first  person  by  a  woman  of  singular  frankness. 
She  also  had  "a  flowing  chestnut  mane"  and  greeni.sh-grey  eyes. 
Her  adventures  on  and  off  the  stage  make  the  book.  (James 
Bowden.     282  pp.) 


The  Millionaire  or  Parkersville. 


By  Marshall  G.  Wood. 


A  Californian  story.  Scene  ;  the  Blue  Jump  Claim  and  elsewhere. 
Dialect :  "  kin  "  for  "  can  "  and  "  thet  "  for  "  that."  Class  :  melo- 
drama.   Gambler:  Poker  Jake.    (J.  W.  Arrowsmith.     192  pp.    Is.) 

The  Joy  of  my  Youth.  By  Claud  Nicholson. 

This  book  is  all  ejaculation,  and  the  pages  are  peppered  with 
mon  ami,  voilr'i,  sapriHi,  and  allonn  done.  It  is  a  sort  of  rhapsody  on 
youth  by  .m  old  man  looking  back  on  his  own  adolescence. 
(Elkin  Mathews.     206  pp.) 


A  Matrimonial  Freak. 


By  Edith  M.  Paoe. 


Miss  Page  lacks  experience.  She  founds  a  tissue  of  incidents- 
many  of  them  unhappy — upon  an  impossible  "  marriage  "  between 
iin  Oxford  undergraduate  and  a  young  girl  of  seventeen,  conducted 
I 'y  themselves  in  an  empty  church.    (Digby  &  Long.    310  pp.    Os.) 


REVIEWS. 


At  the   Cross  Roads.     By  F.  F.  Montresor. 
(Hutchinson  &  Co.) 

This  is  a  tale  of  the  making  of  the  "  choice  which  is  life's 
business,"  the  beginning  of  the  conscious  impulse  toward  virtue. 
The  man  is  condemned  on  a  false  charge,  lengthens  his  imprison- 
ment by  a  violent  attempt  at  flight,  and  finally,  in  a  remote  land, 
comes  to  immense  wealth.  The  woman  believes  in  him  in  spite  of 
her  kin,  and  receives  him  gladly  when  he  returns.  Her  love  is  his 
salvation.  They  set  themselves  together  to  face  the  world,  but 
after  the  birth  and  death  of  their  one  child  she  falls  into  a  sort  of 
bitterness  with  life,  and  hardens  into  worldly  wisdom.  Their 
courses  begin  to  lie  apart,  till  both  feel  the  folly  of  it,  and  the  wife, 
who  had  once  drawm  the  man  from  the  deeps,  is  now  by  him  saved 
from  a  more  fatal  apathy. 

The  problem  is  real,  the  work  is  undeniably  strong,  and  yet  one 
cannot  lay  the  book  down  with  entire  satisfaction.  The  end  is 
simply  not  adequate.  One  demands  a  certain  emphasis  in  the 
crisis,  a  certain  obvious  and  real  decline  to  make  the  salvation 
dramatically  effective.  It  is  not  quite  apparent  wherein  the  exact 
heinousness  of  Gillian's  conduct  lay,  or  how  and  why  she  repented 
and  turned  from  it.  Indeed,  it  looks  as  if  the  writer,  wearied 
with  a  long  story,  had  left  the  end  vaguely  indeterminate. 
Again,  the  stage  is  overcrowded  with  figures,  many  of  whom 
work  out  their  own  dramas  in  a  way  only  remotely  relevant 
to  the  main  issue.  In  one  type  of  story  such  a  fault  is  slight, 
but  here  the  interest  lies  in  a  struggle  of  impulses  in  two 
souls,  and  we  demand  that  every  part  contribute  to  the  central 
theme.  Smaller  blemishes,  too,  irritate,  such  as  the  many 
awkwardly  introduced  explanations  to  atone  for  previous  omissions 
in  the  narrative,  and  the  habit  of  naming  the  chapters  by  trivial 
tags  of  verses.  But  with  such  complaints  our  fault-finding  ends. 
Miss  Montresor's  slow  and  careful  evolution  of  character  is  whoUy 
admirable.  If  the  hero  does  not  always  convince,  GiUian  is 
excellent,  and  her  mother  is  drawn  with  the  cruel  insight  of 
genuine  dislike.  Stephen  Molyneux  is  finely  and  tenderly  done, 
and  Mr.  Strode,  the  vicar,  is  an  austerely  conscientious  portrait.  Of 
the  many  minor  characters  there  is  scarcely  one  which  is  not  treated 
with  care  and  sympathy.  The  style  now  and  then  comes  near 
verbosity,  but  at  its  best  it  has  a  sort  of  gnomic  wisdom  which  is 
rare  in  novels  of  the  day.  The  book  has  genuine  power,  and  if  the 
interest  of  the  ethical  problem  is  scarcely  sustained,  there  can  be  no 
question  about  the  excellence  of  the  mere  narrative. 
#  *  *  * 

The  Builders.      By   J.    S.    Fletcher. 
(Methuen  &  Co.) 

It  is  difficult  at  first  to  tell  what  exactly  is  wrong  with  this  book, 
for  on  a  hasty  reflection  there  seems  nothing  particularly  right. 
The  impression  on  closing  it  is  one  of  entire  dissatisfaction.  After- 
wards one  remembers  that  there  are  some  pleasing,  if  rather 
sing-song  and  undistinguished,  descriptions  of  nature,  and  that  the 
author  has  undoubted  clearness  and  order  in  his  narrative.  It  is  a 
plain  story  of  a  young  man  in  training  for  the  Methodist  ministry, 
who,  when  on  a  visit  to  his  uncle's  house,  seduces  a  girl  in  the 
village,  marries  her,  and  gives  up  his  career.  He  becomes  a  clerk 
in  a  neighbouring  town,  but  soon  his  wife  quarrels  with  him  and 
leaves  him.  He  believes  that  she  is  dead,  and  returns  to  his  uncle's 
house,  where  he  in  time  inherits  the  property  and  becomes  a 
successful  farmer.  A  nurse  comes  along  who  initiates  him  into  the 
mysteries  of  culture,  and  soon  they  are  about  to  bo  married.  But 
by  chance  he  finds  his  former  wife  on  the  London  streets,  takes  her 
home  with  him,  and  has  severe  brain  fever.  The  poor  woman  sees 
that  she  stands  between  him  and  his  love,  and  commits  suicide  on 
his  recovery ;  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  shoot  himself,  he 
marries  the  nurse,  and  the  story  closes  to  slow  music — Literally  to 
slow  music,  for  Mr.  Fletcher  falls  into  the  indefensible  trick  of 
printing  several  extracts  from  Chopin  (m  the  last  page. 

The  most  obvious  fault  in  the  book  is  tho  weakness  and  common- 
ness of  most  of  the  scenes.  There  is  something  drearily  familiar  in 
the  cripple-boy  who  dies  with  the  Lord's  Prayer  (printed  in  italic  s 
on  his  lips,  and  the  neglected  wife  who  rushes  out  in  the  darkness 
to  the  nearest  pond — not  that  there  is  anything  wrong  in  the  things 
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themselves,  but  they  have  been  so  staled  by  ignoble  use  that  an 
author  need  have  extraordinary  freshness  and  insight  before  he 
can  use  them  with  good  effect,  and  it  is  just  this  fresh  quality  that 
Mr.  Fletcher  does  not  possess.  His  analysis  is  jaded  commonplace, 
his  passion  mere  reiterated  catchwords,  and  his  pity  simply  popidar 
pathos.  And  the  root  of  the  whole  error  is  that  he  does  not  think  of 
his  men  and  women  as  living  souls,  to  be  painfully  and  carefully 
made  to  live  again  in  his  pages  with  such  knowledge  of  life  and  his 
art  as  he  may  possess,  but  as  vague  embodiments  of  certain 
sentiments  and  tendencies  which  he  likes  or  hates.  The  book  may 
be  described  as  the  history  of  the  conversion  of  an  abstract  entity 
from  Primitive  Methodism  to  village  hospitals,  culture,  and  a  wider 
view  of  life.  To  write  the  story  the  author  must  have  incident,  so, 
having  as  his  primary  subject,  not  reality,  but  sentiment,  he  falls 
into  the  easy  trick  of  using  the  conventional  scenes  of  circidating- 
library  fiction  :  and  if  the  residt  be  something  less  than  convincing, 
who  can  wonder? 

*  *  *  » 

Iva  Kildare :   a  Matrimonial  Problem.     By  L.  B.  Walford. 
(Longmans  &  Co.) 

In  the  reviewer's  lexicon  there  should  be  no  such  word  as  delightful ; 
but  really  it  applies  so  well  to  the  pleasant  folk  and  the  tender 
sentiment  of  Mrs.  Walford's  story  that  the  point  may  be  stretched. 
Indeed,  it  is  the  best  word,  for  it  indicates  the  limitations  no  less 
than  the  strong  points  of  the  book.  The  "problem"  of  the  title 
is,  the  reader  is  glad  to  find,  quite  of  the  old-fashioned  order.  Iva 
Kildare  and  Eeggie  Goffe  discover  on  the  eve  of  the  young 
gentleman's  departure  for  India  that  they  are  in  love.  The  fates  are 
unkind,  and  it  looks  like  a  case  of  life-long  separation.  Iva's 
mother.  Lady  Tilbury,  was  not  informed  of  the  attachment. 
Perhaps  if  she  had  been  she  would  not  have  interfered,  for  her 
own  experience  of  two  husbands  presented  something  of  a 
"problem  "  : 

"  'I  know  you  were  happy  with  Sir  Thomas?'  murmured  Iva  in- 
quiringly. 

'  That  I  was,  honour  bright,  Iva.' 

'  Yet  you  did  not  love  him  as  you  loved  my  father  'f  ' 

'  Your  father  didn't  deserve  the  love  I  gave  hun,'  said  the  widow 
promptly.     '  He  would  have  broken  my  heart  if ' 

'  I  know — but  you  loved  him.' 

'  Oh,  I  loved  him — -more  shame  to  me.' 

'  S  ',  you  loved  hitn  and  were  not  happy  with  him — and  you  did  not 
love  St  Thomas  and  ivere  happy  with  him.  'Tis  a  queer  world,'  said 
Iva,  with  a  queer  little  quavering  smile." 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Jabez  Druitt  gives  up  business  in  Manchester  and, 
buying  the  ancestral  hall  of  the  impoverished  Goffes,  sets  himself  to 
the  wooing  of  Iva.  A  fine  character  this,  and  carefidly  drawn — as, 
indeed,  are  all  in  the  book.  He  reminds  one  more  of  the  benevolent 
Jarndyce  than  of  any  other  middle-aged  hero  in  fiction.  When  at 
the  last  Eeggie  turns  up  from  India  and  Mr.  Druitt  learns  the  truth 
nothing  will  satisfy  him  but  that  they  must  accept  the  family 
mansion  at  his  hands.  The  news  of  the  act  of  self-sacrifice  sends 
Lady  Tilbury  all  speed  to  the  Hall : 

"  It  was  a  raw,  misty  evening  :  but  Lady  Tilbury,  heedless  of  weather 
and  of  the  gathering  darkness,  hm-ried  along,  engrossed  solely  by  the 
purpose  which  took  her  abroad.  She  was  going  to  teU  Mr.  Druitt  what 
she  thought  of  him,  if  ten  thousand  obstacles  stood  in  the  way. 

Mr.  Druitt  was  alone  ;  and — oh,  how  terribly  alone  he  looked  ! — such 
a  little,  solitary  figure  in  the  huge  hall.  And  Lady  Tilbiu-y  had  been 
used  to  seeing  him  upon  horseback,  or  driving  about  in  his  high  dog-cart — 
or,  at  any  rate,  stepping  about  erect  and  gay,  with  head  well  up,  aud 
shoulders  wf  11  thrown  back :  she  had  never  thought  of  him  as  a  little 
man  before. 

But,  crouching  over  a  low  fire,  with  a  forlorn  droop  in  every  feature, 
and — truth  compels  the  detail — only  a  pair  of  thin  old  shppers  on  his 
feet,  which  took  oflP  at  least  an  inch  from  his  height,  he  presented  such  a 
picture  of  pitifid  insignificance  that  her  womau's  soul  was  stirred  vrithin 
her. 

She  coidd  not  blame  Iva.  How  should  a  girl  of  Iva's  age  look  below 
the  surface  ?  Yet  here  was  one  of  the  finest  natures  God  ever  made, 
encased  in  a  small,  shrunken,  grey-coated  figure  I  Her  eyes  swam  ;  her 
hands  iuvolimtarily  went  out  before  her." 

And  Lady  Tilbury  proposed — a  strange  thing  to  do,  perhaps  ;  but 
the  author  makes  it  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  prettiest  scenes  you  will  find  in  a  season's  fiction.  IMrs. 
Walford  has  seldom  been  more  happy  than  in  this  quaint  conclusion. 
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THE    ARTISTS    and    ENGRAVERS    of    BRITISH    and 

AMERICAN  BOOKPLATES.     By  H.  W.   FINCHAM,  Vice-President  of  Ex-LiVjris 
Society. 
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A  STUDY  OF  ETCHING. 
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Crown  4to,  Illustrated,  10s.  6d.  net.    A  Practical,  Technical,  and  Historical  Account 
of  the  Art  of  Etching  and  the  Allied  Processes.    With  6  Original  Plates  by  the  Author, 
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NATURAL  CAUSES  and  SUPERNATURAL   SEEMINGS. 

By  H.  MAUDSLET,  M.D.    Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Rewritten.    Price  133. 
*'  Mr.  Maudsley's  book  is  a  most  valuable  corrective." — Scotsman. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  "THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  LIBRARY." 

FICHTE  S    SCIENCE    of    ETHICS      Translated  by  A.  E. 

KROEGER,  and  Edited  by  Professor  the  Hon.  T.  W.  HARRIS.     Post  8vo,  9s. 

STUDIES  in  PSYCHICAL  RESEARCH   By  Frank  Podmore. 

With  Plans  and  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo,  12s. 


COLLECTED    POEMS.      By  Austin  Dobson      With   a 

Portrait.    Crown  8vo,  price  6s. 


A  NOVEL  DEALING  WITH  THE  CRIMINAL  LAW  OF  ENGLAND. 

MARCUS    WARWICK— ATHEIST.      By   Alice   M.  Dale. 

Crown  8vo,  Os. 
This  is  a  story  of  the  new  Socialism  and  ot  Heredity.    The  hero  is  an  Atheist  and  an 
opponent  of  criminal  law,  and  the  story  shows  how,  by  a  wonderful  recompense  of  the 
Divine  vengeance,  he  was  led  to  believe  in  the  necessity  of  Christianity  and  of  the  moral 
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A  GREAT  CANADIAN  HISTORICAL  NOVEL. 

THE  FORGE  in  the  FOREST.     By  Professor  Charles  G.  D. 

ROBERTS.     Crown  &vo,  Ss. 
"  The  book  may  be  recommended  to  all  readers  as  a  good,  exciting  story,  written  with  a 
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A  STORY  OF  THE  BRONTE  COUNTRY. 

A  MAN  of  the  MOORS.    By  HaUiwell  Sutcliffe,  Author  of 
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A  Tale  of  Adventure  ana  Romance  among  the  Orange  Plantations  of    Florida, 
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Gieat-Grundmother  ot"  Victor  Emmanuel.    Translated  by  KASIMIR  DZIEKONSKA. 
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pages  of  the  "  Sketch,"  are  sure  to  muke  new  friends  for  themselves  in  book-Iorm.    No  more 
amusing  literature  has  been  provided  for  the  young  of  all  ages  since  Mr.  Palmer  Cox  intro- 
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Crown  Svo,  cloth,  price  Is.  6d. 
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With  10  Full-Page  Illustrations  by  Stephen  Keid.  Crown  Svo,  cloth, 
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THE     NEWEST    FICTION. 

A  GUIDE  FOR  NOVEL  EEADERS. 

The  custom  of  gathering  several  short  stories  into  a  volume,  and 
publishing  them  as  if  the  covers  contained  a  novel  of  the  orthodox 
length — grows  apace.  Byewaya  and  The  Exprcus  Mensenger  are 
examples  to  the  point.  The  fiction  of  the  past  week  deals  with  all 
imaginable  topics  from  the  exploitation  of  the  "soul"  to  an 
excursion  to  Vemis. 


Byeways. 


By  Robert  Hichens. 


Mr.  Robert  Hichens  can  write.  He  understands  the  value  of 
words,  and  he  has  made  a  study  of  the  kid-gloved,  gardenia-in- 
the-button-hole  youth  of  the  day.  With  theni,  their  affairs  and 
friendships,  he  is  in  evident  sympathy.  He  is  also  just  now  in 
love  with  the  kind  of  spiritualism  that  is  useful  in  fiction,  and  he 
has  many  iises  for  "  soids."  In  a  word,  he  is  the  author  of  Flames. 
His  new  book,  Bi/eumys,  a  collection  of  nine  stories,  might  be 
described  as  a  careful  using  up  of  the  material  collected  for  Flames. 
The  stories  mostly  deal  with  things  just  a  little  beyond  reality. 
His  men  do  not  play  football.  They  do  not  eat  cold  roast  beef  and 
cheese  for  lunch.  His  women — well,  here  is  one  of  them.  Renfrew 
had  the  right  to  hold  "this  thin,  pale  wonder  of  night  and  fame 
in  his  arms,  and  to  kiss  the  lips  from  which  came  at  wiU  the  coo 
of  a  dove  or  the  snarl  of  a  tigress."     (Methuen  &  Co.    319  pp.    6s.) 


A  Trip  to  Venus. 


By  John  Munro, 


Jules  Verne  took  us  to  the  moon,  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  brought  the 
Martians  to  this  poor  old  earth,  and  now  here  is  Mr.  John  Munro 
(author  of  The  Story  of  Electricity)  obliging  with  an  account  of  a 
trip  he  made  to  Venus.  Thitlier  he  went  in  a  car  (in  the  darkness 
it  might  have  been  mistaken  for  a  tubidar  boiler  of  a  dumpy  shape) 
accompanied  by  Profs.  Carmicliael  and  Gazen  and  Miss  Carmichael. 
When  the  author  of  The  Story  of  Electricity  reached  Venus  he  fell 
in  love  with  Alumion  (a  lady,  not  a  metal).  "The  ethereal  flame 
of  this  new  passion  seemed  to  purify  all  that  was  earthly  and  exalt 
all  that  was  celestial  in  him."  They  have  now  come  home  again. 
Prof.  Gazen  and  Miss  Carmichael  are  about  to  be  married,  and  as 
soon  as  the  ceremony  is  over  "  I  [that  is,  the  author  of  The  Story  of 
Electricity^  shall  return  to  Venus  and  Alumion."  He  has  our  very 
best  wishes.     (Jarrold  &  Sons.     254  pp.     3s.  6d.) 


The  Doctor's  Dilemma. 


By  Hesba  Stretton. 


It  seems  wonderful  that  a  story  filling  more  than  five  hundred 
pages  should  come  at  this  date  from  the  pen  that  gave  us  Jessica's 
First  Prayer— a.  book  over  which  many  of  us  pored  in 
childhood.  However,  so  it  is,  and,  what  is  more,  this  story  of 
the  marriage  of  a  girl  of  seventeen,  her  fiight  from  a  hateful  bond 
into  which  she  had  ignorantly  walked,  and  her  final  happy  iinion 
to  a  good  man,  is  told  with  unflagging  vigour.  The  st(jry  is  laid 
mostly  in  the  Channel  Islands.  Tardif,  the  Sark  fisherman,  is 
sympathetically  drawn.      (Hodder  &  Stoughton.     547  pp.     6s.) 


The  Express  Messenger. 


By  Cy  Warman. 


The  Express  Messenger  is  the  first  of  twenty-two  short  and,  mostly, 
thrilling  stories  of  early  railroad  life  in  America.  These  are 
dedicated  to  the  "Great  Army  of  Enginemen — the  silent  heroes 
who  stand  alone  and  bore  holes  in  the  night  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a 
minute."  "  The  Locomotive  that  Lost  Herself  "  and  "A  Railway 
Mail  Clerk  "  are  quite  good.  In  the  latter  story  we  have  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  railway  smash  in  one  of  the  Santa  Fe  canons.  The  conduct 
of  "  Dog,"  the  mail  clerk,  who  was  pinned  under  the  burning  wreck, 


makes  excellent  reading.  In  such  stories  as  "  A  Locomotive  as  a 
War  Chariot,"  "  A  Ghost  Train  Illusion,"  and  "  Catching  a  Runa- 
way Engine,"  the  sensationalism  of  railway  romance  is  exhausted. 
(Chatto  &  Windus.     282  pp.) 


Racing  and  Chasing. 


By  Alfred  E.  T.  Watson. 


A  budget  of  pleasant  sporting  sketches  by  the  author  of  Sketches 
in  the  Hunting  Field  and  Race  Course  and  Covert  Side.  The  human 
characterisation  goes  just  far  enough  to  be  interesting  without 
drawing  attention  away  too  much  from  horses,  hounds,  and  Reynard. 
The  first  sketch  shows  how  Chippenham  could  ride  Lawson's  bay 
mare  better  than  Lawson.  Chippenham  was  the  truer  gentleman, 
and  perhaps  that  coimted  for  something  with  the  mare,  but  it  was 
mainly,  as  the  title  of  the  story  impUes,  "A  Question  of  Bits." 
These  sketches  appeared  in  the  Illustrated  Sporting  and  Dramatic 
Neivs  when  the  author  was  editing  that  journal.  (Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.     344  pp.     6s.) 


A  Professional  Beauty. 


By  E.  p.  Train. 


This  story,  supplemented  by  three  short  ones,  forms  "Beeton's 
Christmas  Annual."  A  very  worldly  mother  decides  that  the  elder 
of  her  two  daughters  must  yield  place  to  her  sister,  and  withdraw 
from  the  social  arena  in  which  she  has  won  everything  but  a 
husband.  Evelyn  retires  to  Jersey.  Here  she  writes  the  story 
of  lier  social  triumphs,  which  is  sensational  enough,  and  is,  of 
course,  provided  with  a  jewel  robbery.  (Ward,  Lock  &  Co. 
208  pp.     Is.) 


Marcus  Warwick,  Atheist. 


By  Alice  M.  D.ale. 


A  sincere  study  of  a  sincere  man,  by  the  author  of  With  Feet  of 
Clay.  Marcus  Warwick  is  a  humanitarian,  an  implicit  Christian, 
and  the  editor  of  The  Advance  Guard — no  new  figure  in  serious 
fiction.  His  struggles  as  an  ameliorator  are  the  kernel  of  the  book, 
which  is  quiet,  reasonable,  and  interesting.  (Kegan  Paul  &  Co. 
396  pp.     6s.) 

In  Summer  Isles.  By  Burton  Dibbs. 

Four  stories  of  lawless  life,  making  a  man's  book  for  men,  Mr. 
Dibbs  is  no  writer  for  little  people,  or  for  fools.  His  scenery  is  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  where  civilisation  has  but  the  feeblest  grip,  and 
his  puppets  fear  neither  God  nor  devil.  His  danger  is  to  mistake 
brutality  for  strength.     (Heinemann.     266  pp.     3s.  6d.) 

A  Tsar's  Gratitude.  By  Fred  Whishaw. 

In  the  first  place  let  us  thank  the  publishers  for  their  gift  of 
legible  print.  The  story  is  interesting  enough  to  deserve  it.  The 
Tsar  is  Alexander  II.,  and  his  gratitude  is  shared  by  two  men, 
Philipof  and  Dostoief.  Dostoief  did  him  the  service  of  ham- 
stringing his  horse  at  Inkerman,  to  keep  him  out  of  range  of  the 
English  bullets ;  Philipof  twice  saved  his  life.  Dostoief 's  service 
was,  however,  recognised  at  once.  Philipof  had  to  wait  for 
appreciation  of  his  loyalty.  The  story  deals  with  this  waiting,  and 
it  is  a  good  story.     (Longmans  &  Co.     320  pp.     6s.) 


Mrs.  John  Foster. 


By  Charles  Granville. 


An  earlier  book  by  this  author  was  called  A  Sapphire  Ring.  We 
have  not  read  it ;  nor  is  this  the  kind  of  book  we  read,  except  in 
the  way  of  bu.siness.  Look  at  the  sub-title:  "Being  the  papers 
and  Letters  of  John  Foster,  Esq.,  of  Fosterton,  edited  and  arranged 
by  his  great-nephew,  Martin  Fordyce."  That  is  forbidding  enough, 
but  when  the  book  is  opened  and  we  find  that  the  story  is  told 
entirely  by  letters  and  scraps  of  diary,  we  cry  mercy.  It  is  a  study 
of  feminine  hysteria  and  masculine  selfishness ;  but  the  form  is 
against  it.    (Heinemann.    231  pp,    3s.  6d.) 
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Ace  o'  Hearts. 


By  Ohaelotte  Bain. 


Three  hundred  and  fifty  images  of  pretty  sentiment.  We  have 
rarely  read  a  more  feminine  story,  nor  one  less  bound  by  the  rules 
of  art.  But  the  telling  is  brisk,  if  wayward,  and  the  chatter  is 
bright,  if  trivial,  and  there  are  lovers  and  children  and  other  pleasant 
personages  in  plenty,  and  the  end  is  happy.  Old-fashioned  people 
will  like  it.     (Hurst  &  Blackett.     350  pp.     6s.) 


The  Eise  of  the  Eiver. 


By  Austin  Claee, 


The  river  is  the  Tyne.  Mr.  Austin  Clare  is  a  Tynesider,  his 
pseudonym  is  "Tj'nedale  Tyke,"  and  to  Upper  South  Tynedale  his 
book  is  dedicated.  This  almost  seems  to  shut  out  Southrons 
altogether ;  but  if  you  persevere  you  will  find  plenty  of  rough  and 
kindly  human  nature  hiding  among  the  dialect.  Mr.  Clare  writes 
of  a  lowly  folk,  black  but  comely.    (Chatto  &  Windus.    359  pp.    6s.) 


Coxceening  Teddy. 


By  Mrs.  Murray  Hickson. 


We  do  not  want  to  suggest  imitation  when  we  say  that  Concerning 
Teddij  belongs  to  the  same  family  as  Mr.  Grahame's  Golden  Age. 
It  does  so,  however.  Teddy  was  a  small  boy,  gifted  with  unusual 
sagacity  and  philosophy :  also  with  a  stammer,  a  brother  Aubrey,  a 
father  who  lured  him  on  to  the  sickness  that  follows  cigar  smoking, 
and  a  Cousin  Winnie.  There  was  also  Michael,  who,  when  offered 
medicine  to  settle  his  liver,  remarked,  "I  don't  want  my  liver 
settled  ;  I  like  it  wobbly."     (James  Bowden.     304  pp.     3s.  6d.) 


A  NOEWEGIAN  NOVELIST. 


Jonas  Lauritz  Edemil  Lie  was  born  in  November,  1833,  atEker,  a 

country  town  in  the  south  of  Norway.     Soon  after  his  birth  his 

father  was  appointed  Sheriff  of  Tromsoe,  and  the  novelist's  boyhood 

was   spent   among    the    rough   fishermen   of    the   Arctic   regions. 

His  writings  bear  abundant  evidence  of  the  wonderful  attraction 

the  sea  possessed  for  him :  indeed,  he  determined  to  enter  the  navy, 

but  was    rejected  on  account  of   his  short-sightedness.       At   the 

University  of  Christiania,  which  he  entered  soon  after  leaving  the 

cadet  school,  Lie  met  Ibsen  andBjornson,  and  a  lifelong  friendship 

arose  between   the   three  authors.     In  due  coiu-se  he  passed  his 

examinations  and  settled  down  to  a  good  lawyer's  practice  in  the 

small  town  of  Kongs winger.     The  financial  crisis  of  1866  forced  him 

to  give  up  his  practice,  and,  encouraged  by  the  success  which  was 

attending  the  efforts  of  his  two  fellow-students,   he  determined  to 

devote  himself  to  a   literary   career.      At  first  he  met  with  little 

success.     A  volume  i>f  poems  attracted  little  attention,  and  he  was 

obliged  to  gain  a  miserable  living  by  doing  political  hackwork  for  the 

Christiania  newspapers.      At  that  time  Bjiirnson's  country  idylls 

wore  becoming  immensely  popular,  and  Jonas  Lie  first  came  into 

prominence  as  the  author  of  Den  Fremaynte  (issued  in  this  country 

as  The  Viftmiary,  Viut  really  "  The  Man  with  the  Second  Sight"),  a 

series  of  sketches  of  life  in  the  Far  North.     Ben  Fremsynte  is  a  sad 

little  story,  containing  some  beautiful  descriptions  of  the  wild,  lonely 

country  where  the  author  spent  his  childhood.     In  1871  he  obtained 

a  small  travelling  stipend  from  the  State  to  enable  him  to  go  abroad 

in  order  "to  educate  himself  as  a  poet,"  and  it  was  in  Eome  that 

ho  wrote  the  greater    part   of   his  next  book     Talex  and   Sketches 

from  Noricay,  and  his  fii-st  novels  of  the  sea,    Tremmteren  Fremtiden 

("  The  Barque  Future  ")  and  Lodsen  oq  haus  IImtru{" The  Pilot  and 

his  Wife  "),  the  last  of  which  established  his  reputation  as  an  author. 

Tremaderen  Fremtiden  gives  an  interesting   picture  of  life  in  the 

northern  harbours  of  Norway,  but  as  a  story  it  is  quite  inferior 

to    The  Pilot  and  his    Wife,    which  is  generally  considered    Lie's 

masteqiiece.     It  is  difficult  to  realise  that  this  novel,  full  of  the 

breezes  of  the  wild  North  Sea,  was  written  in  a  little  Italian  village. 

Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  who  has  done  so  much  to  introduce  Jonas  Lie 

to  English  readers,  and  whose  preface  to  a  translation  of  one  of  his 

novels,  which  appears  in  Mr.  Heinomann's  invaluable  "International 

Library  "  gives  an  excellent  account  of  the  man  and  his  work,  tells 

how  the  composition  of  Lodsen  oijhaus  Jlustru  "  was  accompanied  by 

80  painful  a  nostalgia  for  the  sea  that  Lie  became  almost  ill  with 

longing,   and,   one   summer  day,    throwing  up    his  work,    trudged 

many  miles  through  the  blazing  heat  that  he  might  kneel  for  a  few 

moments  by  the  lapping   Mediterranean,  and  wash  his  eyes  and 

mouth  in  the  waves." 


Thomas  Ross  and  Adam  Schrader,  Lie's  next  two  novels,  dealt  with 
life  in  Christiania,  but  in  Rutland  and  Gaa  Paa .'  ("Go  Ahead!  ") 
published  in  1882,  he  again  pictured  the  life  on  board  ship  with 
extraordinary  success.  In  1883  appeared  Liosslaven  (issued  in  this 
country  as  One  of  Life's  Slaves,  but  really  "A  Slave  for  Life"),  a 
novel  written  in  quite  a  new  manner.  Lie  had  evidently  been 
studying  the  new  French  realists,  and  Liosslaven  bears  distinct  traces 
of  the  influence  of  Zola  and  Daudet.  It  is  a  sad,  but  very  powerful, 
history  of  the  struggles  and  final  failure  of  a  smith's  apprentice,  and, 
like  his  next  book.  The  Family  of  Gilge,  is  distinctly  pessimistic  in 
tone.  In  1886  Lie  published  A  Whirlpool,  and  this  was  followed  by 
En  ;S'«wfo'v("  A  Wedded  Life  "),  Maisa  Jons  ("The  Story  of  a  Dress- 
maker"),-ffbww  wiffo/rws  iJoM/v  ("The  Commodore's  IDaughters  "), 
Ondo  Mayde  ("Evil  Forces"),  Niohe,  a.n^Naar  Sol  qaar  ned  ("When 
the  Sim  Goes  Down").  In  his  later  productions  Lie  has  almost 
entirely  abandoned  the  sea  and  has  pictured  the  everyday  life  of 
commercial  Norway.  His  stories  are  always  a  trifle  bitter  and 
generally  written  with  some  strong  moral  purpose.  Lie's  style,  espe- 
ciall}-  in  his  later  books,  is  colloquial  to  a  fault,  and,  as  Mr.  Gosse 
truly  remarks,  he  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  creative  artist  of  great 
strength.  "  His  truthfulness,  his  simple  pathos,  his  deep  moral 
sincerity,  have  gradually  conquered  for  him  a  place  in  the  hearts  of 
his  countrjonen  which  no  one  can  dispute  with  him." 


REVIEWS. 


Corleotie.     By  F.  Marion  Crawford.     (Macmillan  &  Co.) 

Mr.  Crawford,  though  never  over  fond  of  action,  has  occasionally 
been  on  fairly  close  terms  with  it.  The  play  of  emotion,  of  hesitancy, 
always  claims  his  best  effort,  but  his  books  contain,  none  the  less, 
spirited  descriptions  of  more  material  struggles.  In  Mr.  Isaacs 
there  is  a  good  polo  match;  Zoroaster  has  its  wrestle  between  Darius 
and  the  sage  ;  Dr.  Claudius  once  climbed  the  rigging ;  the  Roman 
Singer  is  an  epic  of  elopement;  Greifenstein  shows  us  German 
students  hacking  honour  into  each  other's  brows;  and  so  on. 
Latterly,  however,  psychology  has  almost  completely  ousted  muscle  ; 
and  A  Rose  of  Yesterday,  Mr.  Crawford's  penultimate  story,  was 
positively  dreary.  Hence  we  are  the  more  glad  to  note  in  Corleone, 
just  published,  a  quite  unusual  proportion  of  stirring  events. 
Hitherto  the  incident,  however  well  done,  has  never  more  than 
leavened  the  whole :  playing  the  same  part  in  Mr.  Crawford's 
romances  that  the  solitary  waltz  refrain  does  in  the  thinnest  kind  of 
comic  opera;  but  in  Co/-/w««  it  occurs  and  occurs.  Brigands,  armed 
to  the  teeth,  steal  through  the  pages  ;  one  man  is  shot  dead,  another 
is  stabbed  ;  a  fortified  house  is  attacked  by  night ;  in  short,  enough 
happens  to  satisfy  the  most  envenomed  opponent  of  the  pulseless 
American  school  of  fiction. 

Corleone  comes  in  the  same  happy  blue  covers  in  which  Messrs. 
Macmillan  have  sent  forth  so  many  of  Mr.  Crawford's  pleasant 
romances.  Old  friends  figure  in  its  pages — Sant  Ilario  and  Corona, 
for  example — but  in  the  main  it  is  the  story  of  persons  new  to  us 
— the  three  Corleone  brothers,  Ferdinando,  Francesco,  and  Tebaldo, 
and  their  sister,  or  supposed  sister,  Vittoria:  children  of  an  old 
Sicilian  house.  The  brigand-rid  Sicily  of  to-day  is  the  background 
of  the  book,  although  we  are  taken  now  and  again  to  Eome, 
the  home  of  Corona's  sons,  Ippolito  and  Orsino  Saracinisca,  and 
their  cousin  San  Giacinto,  who  share  the  front  of  the  stage  with 
Tebaldo  and  Francesco.  San  Giacinto  is  a  giant  not  unworthy  to 
stand  by  the  side  of  Porthos  himself.  And  here  is  a  glimpse  of 
a  desperado,  for  which  one  would  hardly  have  gone  to  Mr.  Craw- 
ford.    One  of  the  banditti  is  speaking : 

"' Now  there  is  our  captain,  Mauro  himself,  whenever  he  has  killed 
anybody  he  gets  a  gold  twenty-franc  piece  and  puts  it  into  a  little 
leathern  purse  h«  carries  for  that  purpose.' 

'  Why  ';■ '  asked  Tebaldo,  with  some  curiosity. 

•  For  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  he  knows  at  any  time  how  many 
he  has  killed.  Aud,  secondly,  he  says  they  are  intended  to  pay  for  masses 
for  his  soul  when  he  is  kiUed  himself.  One  tells  him  that  someone  will 
get  the  gold,  if  he  is  killed.  He  answer.s  that  heaven  will  respect  his 
intention  of  having  the  masses  said,  even  if  it  is  not  carried  out  when  he 
is  dead.     That  man  has  a  genius  for  theology.'  " 

The  story  is  told  in  Mr.  Crawford's  best  manner,  and  after  the 
preliminary  chapters  are  well  out  of  the  way,  you  can  hardly  lay  it 
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aside.  We  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Crawford's  best  manner  is  the 
best  manner  there  is,  but  no  writer  has  more  urbanity  and  self- 
possession.  He  never  hurries.  He  writes  stories  as  they  might  be 
told  after  dinner  by  an  accomplished  raconteur.  If  you  do  not  care 
for  so  remote  a  method,  you  do  not  care  for  Mr.  Crawford.  If  you 
do,  Corleone  will  excite  very  considerable  interest. 


The  Tree  of  Life.     By  Netta  Syrett.     (John  Lane.) 

Miss  Netta  Syrett  has  more  than  fulfilled  the  promise  of  her  first 
book,  Nobodi/s  Fault.  The  Tree  of  Life  has  all  the  virtues  which 
books  of  its  class — books,  that  is,  which  touch  on  the  great  woman 
problem — usually  lack  most  conspicuously.  The  story,  in  the  first 
place,  is  convincing.  Its  characters  are  alive,  and  not  mere  labels  for 
different  kinds  of  "views."  More  than  this,  Miss  Syrett  succeeds 
in  winning  our  sympathy  for  her  various  characters,  enabling  us  to 
see  things  from  the  standpoint  of  each  and  to  comprehend  their 
attitudes,  even  when  we  do  not  agree  with  them.  The  most 
successful  character  in  the  story  is  the  heroine,  Christine,  but 
old  Dr.  WLUowfield,  lier  father,  and  Farborough,  Christine's  boorish 
husband,  are  also  extremely  ably  handled — a  much  rarer  feat 
among  lady  novelists,  who,  as  a  rule,  fail  utterly  in  drawing  their 
men,  though  their  women  are  often  cleverly  delineated.  The  minor 
characters,  too — Mrs.  Forrester,  Meg,  and  a  whole  gallery  of  young 
women  at  college  who  are  being  trained  as  school-teachers — are 
very  cleverly  drawn,  whUe  the  denouement  of  the  story  is  at  once 
courageous  and  artistically  satisfjang.  Indeed,  taking  for  granted 
the  nature  of  the  bond  between  Christine  and  her  husband,  the  rest 
of  the  story — the  characters  being  as  they  are — is  inevitable. 
Farborough  is  a  Socialist  and  man  of  fads,  and  this  is  how  he  con- 
ceives of  married  life  : 

"  I  don't  want  you  to  feel  in  the  least  as  though  you  were  in  any  way 
working  under  my  direction,  you  understand.  I  need  not  remind  you 
that  I  have  too  much  respect  for  your  intellect  and  your  individuality  to 
hive  any  such  idea,  even  if  I  could  wish  such  a  position  for  any  woman 
at  any  time.  A  woman  has  as  much  right  to  freedom  of  intellectual 
expression  as  a  man  ;  but  their  paths  should  at  least  be  parallel  if  they 
contemplate  matrimony,  in  my  opinion." 

This  represents  the  husband's  view  of  their  marriage.     Here  is  the 

wife's : 

''  Marriage,  in  this  case,  would  Uft  her  at  once  to  the  crest  of  the  wave; 
this  ouce  reached,  her  own  energy  and  ambition  must  carry  her  onwards. 
This  was  one  of  the  cases  in  which  marriage  meant  wisdom.  It  was  as 
— John  had  said  (she  hesitated  in  thought  over  the  name),  as  John  had 
sa'd — a  contract  between  them  for  successful  work  and  mutual  help- 
fidness." 

The  end  of  this  ill-assorted  contract  may  be  foreseen.  The  Tree 
cf  Life  is  the  best  novel  of  its  kind  that  has  appeared  for  a  long 
time. 


The  Making  of  a  Prig.     By  Evelyn  Sharp. 
(John  Lane.) 

Miss  Evelyn  Sharp  has  a  graceful  touch  and  a  pleasing  humour — 
neither  of  them  gifts  to  be  despised  in  a  prosaic  world.  Katharine 
Austen  was  a  young  woman  with  an  honest  wish  to  be  good  in  a 
different  way  from  her  neighbours,  and  the  result  was  naturally 
disappointing.  She  feU  out  with  the  man  she  really  worshipped, 
and  made  a  gallant  effort  to  be  content  with  the  commonplace  in 
the  shape  of  a  boisterous  youth  called  Ted.  But  it  is  written 
that  a  prig  may  repent  of  his  or  her  ways  and  yet  not  be  able 
to  turn  from  them,  and  so  at  last  we  find  her  confirmed  in  her 
priggishness  and  about  to  marry  the  first  melancholy  and  epigram- 
matic lover. 

The  tale  is  a  sort  of  mild  satire  upon  the  quest  of  foolish  ideals, 
but  the  edge  of  Miss  Sharp's  weapon  is  not  cruel.  Indeed,  the 
present  writer  has  never  quite  found  out  wherein  the  priggishness 
lay,  and  the  point  in  any  case  is  not  important.  The  book  begins 
rather  lamely,  but  falls  soon  into  the  right  comedy  vein,  and — with 
now  and  again  a  gUmpse  of  pathos — ends  in  graceful  banter.  The 
writer  is  conspicuously  stronger  in  incident  than  in  character.  The 
description  of  the  "working  gentlewoman"  is  excellent;  so,  too, 
the  scene  at  the  rectory,  when  Paul  offers  her  marriage  with  the 
unopened  letter  from  the  newer  lover  on  the  table,  and  the  final 
episode  on  the  Seine  steamer.     In  spite  of  its  sHghtness  the  story 


has  humour  and  a  certain  attractiveness.  But  there  is  need  of  more 
care  and  strength  in  the  portrayal  of  men  and  women  before  the 
work  can  fully  justify  itself.  The  rector  and  Miss  Esther  are  mere 
figures  of  an  old  fictional  convention,  Katharine  is  better,  bvit  in 
her  also  there  is  need  of  a  more  adequate  conception.  And  what 
shall  we  say  of  Paul  and  Ted  ?  The  one  is  only  sallow  cheeks,  a 
black  beard,  and  a  few  phrases,  while  the  other  is  a  riotous  and 
hazy  figure  with  about  twenty  words  of  a  vocabulary  in  which 
"rotten"  and  "hump"  are  the  most  in  use.  With  pain  we 
recognise  the  unflinching  reaJism  of  the  portrait. 

%  *  *  * 

Over  the  Sills.     By  Mary  Findlater.     (Methuen  &  Co.) 

There  are  two  Miss  Findlaters,  and  both  of  them  write  novels. 
Moreover,  they  publish  with  Messrs.  Methuen,  and  their  works 
come  out  in  that  familiar  red  Hbrary  of  six-shilling  books.  Miss 
Jane  Helen  Findlater  has  just  written  A  Daughter  of  Strife,  Miss 
Mary  Findlater  Over  the  Hills.  In  style  and  treatment,  in  form 
and  manner,  their  work  is  almost  ridiculously  alike.  Both  of  them 
seem  to  affect  "straggling"  plots,  both  of  them  have  a  distinct 
taste  for  melodrama,  and  both  end  their  books  unsatisfactorily 
and  in  a  manner  which,  whUe  it  misses  being  tragic,  remains 
"  uncomfortable,"  and  therefore  fails  to  be  either  impressive  or 
agreeable.  Over  the  mils  has  a  good  enough  story  to  tell,  though 
it  is  one  built  up  on  famdiar  lines  out  of  familiar  characters  and 
incidents.  The  opening  chapters  are  really  good,  and  if  Miss  Mary 
Findlater  could  have  worked  the  rest  of  her  book  up  to  their 
level,  our  rather  lukewarm  praise  woidd  have  been  exchanged 
for  fervid  eulogy.  The  hero  of  Over  the  LTills,  Lewis  CamjjbeU,  is 
in  love  with  an  utterly  worthless  girl,  who  throws  him  over  in 
the  hope  of  catching  a  marquis.  The  marquis,  like  someone  in 
' '  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, "  "  saw  the  snare  and  he  retired . "  In  fact, 
he  pretends  to  get  drowned  and  enlists  in  the  army,  whereupon 
the  girl  weds  his  successor  to  the  title.  Not  a  pleasant  situation, 
and  one  which  requires  a  stronger  hand  than  our  author's 
to  handle  it  successfully.  Miss  Mary  Findlater  has  constructed 
her  plot  with  considerable  ingenuity — almost  too  much  ingenuity. 
Her  writing  is  at  its  best  when  she  is  describing  the  everyday  affairs 
of  life.     Here  is  a  specimen  from  one  of  her  earlier  chapters : 

"  '  You  should  not  bring  the  children  out  of  bed  on  such  a  cold  night,' 
said  Dinah.  But  Annie  had  no  scruples,  and  in  another  minute  the 
bannisters  were  crowded  with  them,  clusfering  like  a  swarm  of  white 
bees,  hanging  over  as  far  as  they  dared,  trampling  with  their  little 
bare  feet  on  one  another's  toes  tueii-  hair  screwed  in  curl-papers,  their 
eyes  wide  with  excitement,  listening  with  all  their  ears  to  tbe  mar- 
vellous tumidt  below." 


Th  Hip's  Redemption.     By  E.  Livingston  Prescott.      (Nisbet  &  Co.) 

This  is  a  foolish  story.  A  younger  son  finds  his  allowance 
cut  off,  and  is  driven  to  enter  the  Army  as  a  gentleman  ranker. 
He  rapidly  degenerates  and  becomes  a  sodden  good  -  for  - 
nothing,  the  butt  of  his  squadron.  Then  he  receives  a  belated 
request  from  the  sweetheart  of  a  dead  friend  to  visit  her,  and  is 
thus  started  upon  an  upward  career  to  renewed  dignity  and 
self-respect.  The  sentiment  of  the  whole  thing  is  on  the  level  of 
a  Sunday-school  j)rize,  and  the  incidents  bear  a  suspicious  similarity 
to  those  familiar  in  that  kind  of  literature.  The  conversion  of  the 
drunken  reprobate  begins  with  his  receipt  of  the  unknown  lady's 
letter,  and  it  is  truly  miracidous  : 

' '  Vann  had  to  read  it  six  times  or  so  more  before  his  mind,  all  unused  to 
such  good  things  as  courtesy  and  refinement,  took  it  in.  The  fine 
formality  of  writing  and  expression,  with  its  little  touch  of  simphcity  as 
well,  the  faint  perfume  of  violets,  the  tiny  silver  monogram,  pierced  him 
like  a  pain.  He  struggled  up  with  an  oath  and  began  to  pace  the  room 
unevenly,  casting  vacant  glances  across  the  black,  wind-swept  waste  of 
the  parade-ground,  and  stopping  to  stamp  his  foot  as  loud  voices  below 
seemed  to  announce  interruption.  His  head  was  up,  his  shoulders  back, 
a  sudden  change  seemed  to  have  swept  over  his  whole  being,  and 
galvanised  him  into  a  fierce  tension  of  resuscitated  manhood." 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  after  this  Trooper  Vann  braves  the 
jeers  of  his  comrades  by  saying  his  prayers  at  night,  and  that  he 
dies  in  saving  the  Ufe  of  the  regimental  bully,  from  whom  he  has 
suffered  much.  Mr.  Prescott  appears  to  have  some  knowledge 
of  the  outside  of  a  soldier's  life,  but  of  such  insight  as  Mr. 
Kipling's  he  shows  no  glimmer. 
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THE   DUNGEONS    OF    OLD    PARIS. 

By  TIGHE  HOPKINS,  Author  of  "Lady  Bonnie's  Experiment,"  &c. 

Illustrated.    Demy  8to,  cloth  extra,  73.  6il. 

This  is  the  Story  and  Romance  of  Ithe  most  celebrated  Prisons  o£  the  Monarchy  and 
the  Revolution. 

NIPPUR  ;  or,  Explorations  and  Adventures  on 

the  Euphrates.  The  Narrative  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Expedition  to 
Babylonia  in  the  Years  1889-1890.  By  JOHN  PUNNBTT  PETERS,  Ph.D..  D.Sc, 
D.D.,  Director  of  the  Expedition.  With  about  100  Illustrations  and  Plans,  and  with 
New  Maps  of  the  Burphrates  Valley  and  the  Ruin  Sites  of  Babylonia.  2  vols.,  8vo, 
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DANIEL  G.  BRINTON,  M.A.,  M.D.,  LL.D..  D.Sc,  Professor  of  Archaiolofry  and 
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A    History."      Illustrated   by   A,    G. 


AUTHORS  and    PUBLISHERS.     A  Manual  of 

SiiETtrsstions  for  Beginners  in  Literature.  Comprisinijr  a  Descriplion  of  Publishing 
Methods  and  Arrangements,  Directions  for  the  Preparation  of  MSS.  for  the  Press, 
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Hints  for  Authors.  Seventh  Edition,  Re-written  with  New  Material.  Fcap,  8vo, 
half-leather,  78.  Cd.  net. 

ASTORIA ;  or,  Anecdotes  of  an  Enterprise  beyond 

the  Rocky  Mountains.  By  WASHINGTON  IRVING.  Tacoma  Edition.  2  vols., 
large  8vo,  beautifully  printed  and  bound,  cloth  extra,  gilt  tops,  25s.  net. 

BOOKS  and  their  MAKERS  during  the  MIDDLE 

AGES.  A  Study  of  the  Conditions  of  the  Production  and  Distribution  of  Literature, 
from  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  Close  of  the  Seventeenth  Century'.  By 
GEORGE  HAVEN  PUTNAM.  M,A.,  Author  of  "Authors  and  their  Public  in 
Ancient  Times."    2  vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  10a.  6d.  each. 

LITERARY  MOVEMENT   in  FRANCE   during 

the  NINKTKKNTIl  CENTURT.  By  GEORGES  PELLISSIER.  Translated  by 
ANNH  (!.   BRINTON.     8vo,  cloth,  12s.  6d. 

ROBERT    BURNS.     The  Ayrshire    Homes  and 

Haiint.iof  Burns.  By  HENRY  0.  SHELLEY.  With  25  Full-Pape  Illustrations  from 
Photiigraphs  by  the  Author;  and  a  Portrait  of  Burns.     lOmo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

LITTLE  JOURNEYS  to  the  HOMES  of  FAMOUS 

WOMEN.  Being  the  Series  for  1897.  Uniform  with  "  Little  .loumeys  to  the  Homes 
of  English  Authors."    By  ELBERT  HUBBARD.     lOmo,  cloth  extra,  68. 

The  HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT  of  MODERN 

EUROPE.  By  V.  M.  ANDREWS,  Professor  of  History  of  Bryn  llawr  College. 
2  vols.,  domy  8vo,  cloth,  12s.  6d.  each. 


"HEROES    OF    THE    NATIONS"    SERIES. 

Edited  by  EVELYN  ABBOTT,  M.A. 
Illustrati  il.       Crown  8vo,  olotli  extra,   5.s. 

HANNIBAL:    Soldier,    Statesman,    Patriot,  and 

thcCrisiaof  the  .'Struggle  between  Carthago  and  Rome.   By  W.  O'CONNOR  MORRIS, 
Author  of  "  Napoleon."    Illustrated.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6a. 
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MEN    WHO    HAVE    MADE   THE    EMPIRE. 

By  GEOEGE  GRIFFITH. 

With  16  Full-Page  Illustrations  by  Stanley  L.  "Wood.     Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 

gilt  top,  price  7s.  6d. 

A  faeries  of  T-welve  Life-Pictures  of  the  men  who  have  done  most  to  build  up 

the  greatest  Imperial  Fabric  that  the  sun  has  ever  shone  upon. 

WILLIAM  THE  NORMAN.— EDWARD  OF  THE  LONG 
LEGS.— FRANCIS  DRAKE.— OLIVER  CROMWELL- 
—WILLIAM  OF  ORANGE.— JAMES  COOK— LORD 
OLIVE— WARREN  HASTINGS.— NELSON.— WEL- 
LINGTON—"CHINESE  GORDON."— CECIL  RHODES. 

"Is  is  impopsiblo  not  to  be  thoroughly  interested  by  his  treatment  of  the  Empire 
builders  and  impressed  with  the  lofty  patriotic  spirit  which  pervades  the  whole  book.  It  ia 
a  volume  for  everyone  to  read." — Scotsman, 

*'  The  book  w  decidedly  well  done.  Mr.  Griffith  has  a  fresh,  forcible  style,  and  a  real 
belief  in  the  destiny  of  our  race.  Yet,  as  his  excellent  account  of  Nelson  shoivs,  he  is  no 
Jingo,  but  has  a  very  gentlemanly  respect  for  the  feelings  of  other  nations  whom  we  have 
at  one  time  worsted  in  war.    He  has  consulted  the  best  authorities  on  the  various  periods 

of  which  he  treats,  yet  does  not  follo-io  any  of  them  slavishly he  has  produced  a 

Thoroughly  readable  popular  book  on  a  subject  of  which  too  many  Englishmen  know  far 
too  little."— M-omiTig  Advertiser. 


POPULAR     NOVELS. 
THE     INVISIBLE     MAN. 

By  H.  G.  AVELLS. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

'*  Will  greatly  enhance  the  reputation  of  a  very  ingenious  storyteller All  the  inci- 
dents, now  grotesque,  now  tragic,  spring  naturally  from  the  situation,  and  are  related  with 
unflagging  dexterity.  Most  astonishing  is  the  atmosphere  of  reality,  of  cold,  hard  facts, 
which  gives  the  book  the  singular  actuality  that  lingers  in  the  mind.  In  this  quality 
Mr.  Wells  has  :i  signal  advantage  over  his  contemporaries  who  tell  wondrous  tales,  and  it 
is  likely  to  carry  him  very  far." — Illust rated  London  Neivs. 

**  Mr.  Wells  has  remarkable  literary  abilities.  *  The  Invisible  Man '  is  decidedly  striking 
and  original,  and,  what  is  rare  in  such  books,  it  is  also  provocative  of  thought." 

British  Weekly. 

"  The  story  is  told  with  that  fertility  of  imaginative  resource  which  has  made  Mr.  Wells 
conspicuous  in  this  domain  of  fiction."— Z>ai/j/  Chronicle. 

"  This  is  a  wonderful  story  ;  grotesque,  indeed,  as  the  title-page  has  it,  but  deepening 
as  it  goes  from  the  farcical  to  the  fearful  and  tragical.  The  Invisible  Man  has  been,  happy 
in  his  biographer,  if  in  nothing  else."— .Sco/'s maw. 

*'  I  have  not  been  so  fascinated  by  a  new  book  for  many  a  day." 

Mr.  Clement  K.  Shorteb  in  the  Bookman. 


THE     SKIPPE  R'S     WOOING. 

By    W.    W.    JACOBS. 

Price  3s.  6d. 

"  In  '  The  Skipper's  Wooing,'  as  in  '  Many  Cargoes,*  Mr.  W.  W.  Jacobs  proves  himself 
to  belong  to  the  tribe  of  benefactors.  The  story  of  how  Captain  Wilson,  master  and  owner 
of  the  schooner  '  Seamew,'  won  the  hand  of  Miss  Annis  Gething  is  one  which  few  people,  to 

use  an  expressive  vulgarism,  will  be  able  to  read  *  with  a  straight  face.* Those  who  have 

read  Mr.  Jacobs's  earUer  stories  can  readily  imagine  how  irresistibly  ludicrous  are  the 
developments  of  the  ^gXct.^*— Spectator. 

**  It  contains  scenes  which  we  shall  not  be  able  to  recall  without  a  smile  for  many  weeks 
to  come It  is  a  good  story  well  told  and  full  of  humour  and  drollery." — Daily  Tekfjra/ih. 

"  Will  induce  many  a  hearty  laugh The  story  is  vigorous  as  befits  its  characters,  but 

it  is  devoid  of  profanity  or  grossness." — Dundee  Advertiser. 

AN   amerYoan   emperor 

By     LOUIS     TRACY. 

With  16  Full-Page  Illustrations,   price  6s. 
**  The  plot  is  a  daring  one,  but,  in  spite  of  its  apparent  impossibility,  it  is  well  worked 

out The  descriptions  of  the  versatile  nature  of  the  French  people  are  very  graphic.*' 

Neiccastle  Leader. 
*'  Is  a  bold  and  lively  romance.  Its  hero  ia  a  charming  American  millionaire,  who,  for 
love  of  a  woman,  seeks  to  gain  the  throno  of  France.  He  has  the  wealth  of  a  Croceus,  and 
does  not  mind  spending  it.  The  reader  soon  gets  interested  in  bis  campaign,  tho  details  of 
which  arc  not  without  a  certain  air  of  truthfulness,  despite  the  essential  extravagance  of 
the  main  idea.    The  story  is  cleverly  told,  and  is  well  illustrated."  — I'o/'^-.sA/jv.'  Post. 


TWO   NEW  BOOKS    FOR  THE  CHILDREN. 
JUMBLES. 

By  LEWIS  BAUMER. 
With  48  pages  illustrated  by  the  Author,  printed  in  Colours,  and  bound  in  paper 
boards  with  cloth  back,  price  2s.  6d. 
Mr.  Lewis  Baixraer,  who  has  written  and  illustrated  this  book,  is  the  talented  young 
artist  whose  sketches  attracted  so  much  attention  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Zangwill's 
brilliant  work  which  recently  appeared  under  the  title  "  Without  Prejudice,"  in  a  monthly 
contemporary.  Mr.  Baumer  must  be  very  fond  of  children,  for  the  lxK>k  is  one  that  appeals 
directly  to  childish  hearts.  There  are  twenly-four  pages  in  the  book  printed  in  colours,  and 
twenty-four  pages  of  rollicking  verse,  set  off  with  pen-and-ink  sketches.  Since  the  days  of 
tho  "  Frog  who  would  a  wooing  go,"  there  has  been  no  book  published  for  children  con- 
taining so  much  that  is  delightful,  sn  much  animation,  so  much  genuine  humour. 

THE     BOOK    OF     SURPRISES. 

In  stiff  wrapper,  tastefully  printed  in  Colours,  price  Is. 
The  "  Book  of  Surprises  "  is  something  of  rather  a  novel  sort  in  children's  books.    The 
illustrations  are  beautifully  printed  in  colours,  and  on  the  opposite  page  appears  the  story 
in  rhyme  in  a  bold  and  clear  type. 

London  :  C.  ARTHUR  PEARSON  LIMITED,  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 
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THE     NEWEST    FICTION. 

A  GUIDE  FOE  NOVEL  EEADEES. 


Daeiel. 


By  E.  D.  Blackmoee. 


Mr.  Blackmore  gives  thia  book — which,  has  his  old  gifts  of 
geniality  and  spaciousness — the  sub-title  "A  Eomance  of  Surrey." 
Surrey,  however,  plays  a  part  of  less  importance  than  the  Caucasus. 
The  nominal  narrator  of  the  story  is  a  Winchester  and  Oxford  man, 
but  Mr.  Blackmore's  own  style  is  very  evident.  Possiblj'  the 
Winchester  and  Oxford  man  had  read  Lorna  Doone  and  absorbed  the 
manner.  The  book  is  essentially  and  nobly  English,  and,  once  the 
digressions  are  overcome,  as  interesting,  nay  enthralling,  as  you 
can  want.  Eeaders  of  Blaclcicood  —  where  it  appeared — already 
know  this.  The  illustrations  are  an  excrescence.  (Blackwood  & 
Sons.     400  pp.     6s.) 


The  Outlaws  of  the  Maeches. 


By  Lord  Ernest  Hamilton. 


This  is  a  book  rather  for  those  that  dearly  love  a  lord  than  for 
those  that  dearly  love  good  fiction.  It  is  Scotch,  and  it  is  illustrated 
by  photographs  of  actual  scenery ;  but  we  are  tired  of  Scotch 
romances,  and  photographs  bore  us.  Moreover,  the  date  of  the 
story  is  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  first  person  singular  is 
employed,  and  they  say  "Hech!"  and  "  whigmaleeries "  and 
"  willidrag  "  and  "  cockle-cutit,"  and  we  do  not  know  what  such 
words  mean.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  glossary ;  but  who  can 
consult  a  glossary  at  the  end  of  a  romance  ?  Eather  will  we  wait 
for  a  tran.slation.     (Fisher  Unwin.     348  pp.     6s.) 


His  Grace  of  Osmonde. 


By  Fbanoes  Hodgson  Burnett. 


A  companion  story  to  A  Lady  of  Quality,  or,  in  the  author's  words, 
"  the  portion  of  the  History  of  that  Nobleman's  Life  (the  Duke  of 
Oamonde)  omitted  in  the  relation  of  his  Lady's  Story  presented  to 
the  World  of  Fashion  under  the  title  of  A  Lady  of  Qualify.'' 
(F.  Wame  &  Co.     484  pp.     6s.) 


A  Man  of  the  Mooes. 


By  Halliwell  Sutcliffe. 


A  serious  book  by  a  writer  who  takes  himself  seriously,  to  wit, 
the  author  of  T/ic  Eleventh  Commandment.  One  of  his  characters 
is  described  as  "of  the  fine  moor  breed,  and  she  had  grown  up 
under  the  eye  of  the  great  God  who  dwells  between  the  hill- 
summits  and  the  clouds."  Griff  Lomax  was  one  of  a  family  who 
"  had  grown  to  manhood  with  the  taste  of  the  peat  in  their  mouths, 
and  the  quickening  heath-winds  in  their  veins."  The  troubles, 
sorrows,  joys,  successes,  and  failures  of  his  life  are  here  set  down. 
(Kegan  Paul  &  Co.     299  pp.     6s.) 

BusniGR.vjis.  By  Guy  BooxnfiY. 

The  author  of  L)r,  Nikola  belongs  to  that  class  of  authors  who 
are  called  "readable."  Here  is  the  opening  sentence  of  one  of 
the  stories  in  this  volume  ;  "  '  My  dear,'  said  pretty  Mrs.  Belverton, 
the  third  cleverest  woman  in  Australia,  as  she  lowered  the  window- 
blind  of  her  brougham  on  the  way  home  from  the  Bishop's  Court 
garden  party,  '  I've  been  thinking.'  "  There  are  nineteen  short 
stories  in  this  volume.  We  presume  Bushigrams  means  that. 
(Ward,  Lock  &  Co.     203  pp.     6s.) 

Poor  Little  Bella.  By  F.  C.  PuiLits. 

If  you  enjoy  the  attractive  cynicism  employed  by  the  author  of 
As  in  a  Looking- Glass  you  will  not  be  disappointed  in  this  auto- 
biography of  a  girl,  who,  like  Jean  Jacques  Eousseau,  is  determined 
to  tell  the  truth  about  herself.  Mr.  Phillips  can  suggest  a  character 
in  two  lines.  Here  is  Bella's  mother:  "She  took  in  the  Morning 
Post  and  enjoyed  the  Family  Herald."  In  the  end  Bella  "  got 
married  like  other  girls":  just  what  mamma  wanted.  (Downey 
&  Co.     318  pp.     6s.) 


This  Little  World.  By  David  Christie  Murray. 

A  novel  of  artistic  life.  The  hero  is  Jack  Cutler,  a  landscape 
painter.  There  is  much  "  shop  "  ;  indeed,  the  story  is  almost  all 
shop,  with  a  soupgon  of  love.  Luckily  the  artistic  life  has  its 
humours,  and  Mr.  Christie  Murray  has  an  eye  for  them.  The  end 
is  as  it  should  be  :  Jack  Cutler  puts  his  arms  around  Hope's  waist, 
which  is  a  very  suitable  place  for  them,  and  the  Baroness  smiles 
satisfaction.     (Chatto  &  Windus.     378  pp.     6s.) 

"  And  Shall  Trelawney  Die  ?  "  By  Joseph  Hocking. 

The  Trelawney  of  this  story  is  not  the  bishop  whose  persecution  in 
the  seventeenth  century  roused  intense  feeling  in  CornwaD,  but  is 
one  Hugh  Trelawney,  the  last  of  his  race,  born  in  a  workhouse,  and 
fighting  for  his  identity  and  his  lands.  The  story  is  full  of  local 
colour,  and  of  improbabilities  which  are  not  even  local.  But  Mr. 
Hocking  knows  his  public,  and  he  certainly  has  the  gift  of 
"  yarning."  A  second  story,  The  Mist  on  the  Moors,  occupies  half 
the  book,  and  is  laid,  like  the  first,  among  the  Altarnim  moors. 
(James  Bowden.     345  pp.     6s.) 

To  THE  Angel's  Chair.  By  John  Thomas. 

This  story  of  Welsh  life  and  Welsh  village  ideals  tells  how 
Gomer  Williams  rose  from  the  mines  to  the  ministry.  En  route  we 
have  a  great  strike  of  the  miners,  and  scenes  of  deep  sjiiritual 
emotion  in  the  Ebenezer  chapels.  The  love  interest  is  ^rong  and 
is  concerned  with  the  attachment  between  Gomer  and  Lucy  Pennant, 
the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  colliery  owner.  This  brings  into  the 
story  the  further  interest  of  a  collision  between  Church  and  Dissent, 
and  between  social  position  and  humble  worth.  Unfortunately 
Mr.  Thomas  makes  his  characters  orate.  Lucy  rejects  the  proposal 
of  Ned  Wynne  in  a  speech  which  would  have  been  effective  on  a 
platform,  though  a  little  too  well  rounded  even  there.  Finally,  we 
see  Gomer  bearing  off  the  honours  in  a  surging  Welsh  crowd  at  the 
Eisteddfod.  The  book  is  another  sign  of  the  growing  specialisation 
of  fiction.     (Hodder  &  Stoughton.     403  pp.     6s.) 

Miriam  Eozella.  By  B.  L.  Faejeon. 

Appeared  in  the  Bnily  Mail.  It  is  extremely  wordy,  and  in 
his  attempt  to  depict  the  struggles  of  a  young  girl  beset  with 
temptation  Mr.  Farj  eon  has  used  up  the  stock  phrases  and  situations 
and  backgrounds  of  Surrej'  melodrama.  Indeed,  his  statement  that 
the  dramatic  rights  of  the  story  are  fully  protected  seems  to  indicate 
a  melodramatic  intention.  But  we  imagine  no  audience  at  the 
Surrey,  or  elsewhere,  would  stand  Lord  Laverock's  soliloquy  uttered 
over  his  wife's  dead  body.  The  book  is  too  lurid  for  our  taste, 
to  say  the  least.     (F.  V.  AVhite  &  Co.     388  pp.     6a.) 

The  Blues  and  the  Brigands.  By  M.  M.  Bl.uce. 

A  novel  foimded  on  the  events  of  the  French  Eevoluti'  n. 
It  is  told  in  the  first  person  and  purports  to  relutt'  t  '■ 
experiences  of  Etienne-Marie  Carraud.  The  attack  on  the  Basuile 
is  described,  as  part  of  the  story,  in  an  early  chapter  ;  and  the 
events  of  the  Eevolution  go  crashing  through  Miss  Blake's  pagea 
in  the  good  old  style,  while  a  delicate  love-story  runs  through  all, 
(Jarrold  &  Sons.     306  pp.     5s.) 

The  Amazing  Judgment.  By  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim, 

A  strong  story  by  the  author  of  The  World's  Great  Snare,  and 
other  novels.  It  tells  of  a  husband  and  wife's  separation  during  a 
long  period  of  years,  and  their  reconciliation.  The  characters  are 
aristocratic,  and  they  are  all  rather  better  people  than  they  seem  on 
first  acquaintance.  A  yachting  cruise  and  an  island  are  used  very 
effectively  as  backgrounds  in  alternation  with  London.  A  fascinat- 
ing story  for  a  couple  of  hours'  reading.  (Do'wney  &  Co.  223  pp. 
Is.) 
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Love's  Usuries.  Bt  Louis  Ceeswicke. 

Fourteen  short  stories,  various  in  character,  but  generally  pas- 
sionate. "  i  wonder  if  the  secret  of  orange  blossom,  -warmed  by  the 
breath  of  the  sea,  is  an  intoxicant,  if  it  soaks  in  at  the  pores  and 
quickens  the  veins  to  madness  ?  "  says  one  figure.  Of  course,  if  you 
smell  with  your  pores  there  is  no  saying  what  may  happen.  But 
some  of  these  stories  are  good  reading  enough,  though  the  abund- 
ance of  "  dictionary  "  words  is  rather  bewildering — particularly  as 
they  are  not  always  used  in  a  dictionary  sense.  You  are  apt  to 
find  yourself,  like  one  of  Mr.  Creswicke's  characters,  "  plumbing 
exhaustion  in  a  bottomless  pit."  (Henry  J.  Drane.  243  pp. 
3s  6d.) 

An  Aftekxoon  Eide.  By  Anne  Page. 

A  rather  lurid  story  of  a  husband's  straying  love.  The  loss  of 
the  Drummond  Castle  is  effectively  introduced.  (Eosburghe  Press. 
97  pp.     6d.) 

For  Prince  .\nd  People.  By  E.  K.  S.^nders. 

This  fine  story  is  laid  in  Old  Genoa,  and  opens  in  a  village  of 
Ceriana  in  1.546.  Oberto,  a  lad  of  sixteen,  proud,  and  all  the 
prouder  from  the  fact  that  his  parentage  is  unknown,  enters  the 
service  of  the  Count  Bamaba  Adorno,  and  is  sent  to  Genoa  on  a  secret 
errand  to  Prince  Fiesco,  of  the  noble  house  of  the  Fieschi.  The 
reader  may  then  follow  him  through  the  tortuous  events  of  a  small 
Italian  conspiracy,  and  the  clashing  interests  of  noble  Genoese 
families.      (Macmillan  &  Co.    327  pp.    6s.) 


The  Medhursts  of  Mindaia. 


By  Mrs.  Waterhouse' 


Mindala  is  in  Australia,  and  to  take  an  interest  iu  places  in 
Australia,  or  the  people  who  squat  in  them,  is  difficult.  Once, 
however,  this  initial  objection  is  overcome,  the  story  is  interesting, 
though  not  epoch-making.  In  its  sub-title  it  claims  to  describe  the 
development  of  a  soul.  That  soul  is  a  girl's.  Indeed,  it  is  to  girls 
and  women  that  the  book  appeals.     (Elliot  Stock.     250  pp.     6s.) 

HiQii  Play.  By  G.  M.\nville  Fenx. 

Mr.  ManviUe  Fenn  has  lately  written  only  for  boys,  but  here  he 
approaches  adidts  again  with  stronger  meat.  His  new  novel, 
which  has  the  sub-title  "A  Comedy  oS  the  Stage,"  but  is  truly  a 
tragedy,  is  written  almost  in  dialogue  form.  It  tells  of  Lord 
Braetoun,  who  gambled  from  Eton  to  the  grave.  The  time  is 
to-day,  and  we  move  among  Corinthians.  A  brisk  story.  (Downey 
&  Co.     381  pp.     6s.) 


In  Double  Harness. 


By  Ernest  A.  Newton. 


We  gather  that  the  author  is  a  clergyman,  and  that  one  purpose 
in  writing  these  stories  is  to  prove  the  superiority  of  the  English  to 
the  Eomish  Church  ;  while  the  intent  of  the  whole  book  is 
sectarian.  We  do  not  like  tracts  in  the  guise  of  fiction  ;  but  if  they 
are  to  be  done,  they  may  as  well  be  done  as  neatly  as  this.  (WeUs, 
Gardner  «&  Co.     71  pp.     Is.) 

A  Forest  Orchid.  By  Ella  Higginson. 

American  "  Kailyard  "  stories.  There  is  humour  and  true  pathos 
in  them  ;  there  is  first-hand  observation  both  of  men  (or,  to  be  more 
precise,  of  women)  and  things ;  the  style  is  direct  and  simple. 
(Macmillan  &  Co.     242  pp.     6s.) 

The  Vicar  of  St.  Nicholas.  By  Eubert  Alexander. 

Tliis  is  not  a  good  novel.  It  is  jaunty  and  disjointed,  and  there 
arc  twins  who  say,  "  Oo  doin'  for  a  dwive?"  and  "Us  only  itty 
niggles,  an'  us  berry  hung'y."  Books  should  have  a  little  dignity 
—this  has  none.     (Digby,  Long.     303  pp.     6s.) 


A  NOTE  ON  FICTION. 
Until  a  few  weeks  ago  I  supposed  it  to  be  a  platitude,  or,  at  any 
rate,  a  truism,  that  in  Fiction  the  essential  interest  is  in  the 
characters  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  story.  I  was  undeceived 
by  the  ecstasies  into  which  a  certain  accomplished  critic  was 
betrayed  over  Mr.  Epling's  Captains  Courageous.  The  astonishing 
detail,  the  extrnordinary  quantity  of  information,  and  the  vigour 
and  vividness  of  its  presentment  in  that  work  were  dwelt  upon 
with  sucli  enthusiasm  that  the  human  element  was  allowed  to  pass 
almost  unnoticed. 


One  cannot  accuse  Mr.  Kipling  of  being  guided  by  any  mechani- 
callymade  theory ;  yet  the  criticism  alluded  to  reminded  me 
forcibly  of  a  suggestion  which  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  once  made  in 
his  Questions  at  Issue,  to  the  effect  that  novelists  should  forsake  the 
old  themes  and  give  us  romances  of  trade  and  labour.  So  far 
as  I  know,  the  proposal  was  little  heeded.  For  a  time,  indeed,  the 
"  kail-j'ard  stories"  of  weavers  or  farmers  seemed  to  be  a  step  in 
that  direction,  and  were  welcomed  by  weary  reviewers,  sickening 
of  the  problem-novel ;  but  almost  simultaneously  there  set  in  a 
reaction  in  favour  of  the  undiluted  romance,  which  scorned  all 
trade  save  that  of  The  Three  Musketeers.  Looked  at  to-daj%  it 
.woidd  seem  that  the  revival  of  the  romance  was  a  protest  against 
the  inevitable  narrowness  of  specialised  fiction,  and  that  the  novel 
dealing  with  trade  or  labour  was  doomed  at  the  outset ;  nor  is  one 
quite  convinced  of  the  contrary  even  by  the  brilliancy  of  Mr. 
Kipling's  latest  achievement.  I  never  heard  that  the  most  enter- 
taining part  of  Homer  was  the  catalogue  of  ships. 

In  fact,  one  must  take  a  wider  view  than  Mr.  Gosse' s  ;  for 
business  or  labour,  problem  or  romance,  can  never  for  long  occupy 
the  first  place  in  our  regard  as  subjects  for  art.  They  are  of  a 
quite  secondary  importance  :  the  sole  need  for  them  in  any  book  is 
accessory.  As  in  a  painting  of  men  and  women  there  must  be 
shown  gi'ound  for  them  to  stand  on,  seats  for  them  to  sit  on,  and 
light  to  exliibit  the  colour  and  attitude  of  them  on  ground  or  seat, 
so  in  books  the  characters  of  the  persons  cannot  be  shown  without 
the  light  of  circumstance  ;  and  the  incidents  of  the  plot  are  merely 
the  pedestals  on  which  the  men  and  women  take  up  their  mental 
and  emotional  attitudes.  The  interest  is  always  in  the  human 
element. 

From  this  point  of  view,  the  occasional  clamour  of  the  critics  for 
some  new  setting  is  just  a  trifle  absurd.  To  the  novelist  it  can  be 
only  a  nuisance  to  be  asked  to  go  out  of  his  way  and  write  of 
business,  romance,  politics,  or  what  not,  as  if  these  mattered  They 
can  be  usefid  to  him  only  in  so  far  as  by  their  aid  he  may  present 
attitudes  of  man  different  from  those  of  which  tlie  reviewers  are 
weary.  They  are  merely  a  change  of  raiment  for  the  same 
creature.  And  although  a  change  is  welcome,  the  new  is  likely  to 
be  neither  better  nor  worse  than  the  old.  This  displays  the  limbs 
better  ;  but  in  that  the  torso  was  seen  to  more  advantage. 

Of  course  the  reviewer  grows  surfeited,  because  he  reads  too 
many  books  and  digests  none.  Inasmuch  as  to  do  so  is  his  living, 
the  poor  man  deserves  pity  too  ;  but  when,  instead  of  his  gluttony, 
he  blames  the  subject  of  it,  his  advice  becomes  of  little  worth,  and 
may  even  be  injurious  to  the  novelist's  art.  Bilious  criticism 
and  the  Nonconformist  Conscience  managed  to  kiU  the  "  problem- 
novel"  of  our  own  day;  although  the  very  subject  that  they  found 
so  sickening  was  almost  as  old  as  English  literature,  and  inspired 
half  of  it.  And  already  it  seems  that  the  new  romance  is  to 
encounter  the  fate  of  the  problem-novel. 

But,  are  there  then  no  quite  new  situations  which  Fiction  might 
deal  with  ?  no  attitudes  of  the  souls  of  men  and  women  but  have 
already  been  treated?  For  really,  when  one  thinks  of  it,  the  old 
are  singularly  few  in  species,  if  their  varieties  are  legion. 
GeneraUy  we  have,  for  the  man  in  a  book,  devotion,  faithfulness, 
masterful  courage  (and  the  opposites  of  these,  of  course,  for  a 
change) ;  and  for  the  woman  (with  a  similar  reservation)  the 
heroism  of  self-sacrifice.  Even  Ibsen's  Nora,  and  the  Second  Mrs. 
Tanqueray,  like  the  hundreds  of  other  heroines  who  of  late  have 
more  or  less  failed  in  their  conventional  duty,  did  so  in  a  spirit  of 
immolation  to  some  unrecognised  duty  that  lay  nearer  to  their  souls. 
The  heroine  in  fiction  is  almost  always  kneeling  at  some  altar — 
"N^enus's  or  The  Virgin's.  And  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  more 
ravishing  attitude  she  could  adopt.  Only,  is  attitude  everything  ? 
Certainly  it  is  all  that  can  be  derived  from  situations,  new  or 
old;  but  are  there  no  other  characteristics  of  men  and  women 
that  the  artist  in  fiction  might  make  use  of  ? 

In  life,  at  least,  there  are  minuter  differences  between  the  sexes : 
the  contour  of  a  cheek,  the  fold  of  a  sleeve,  blab  of  masculine 
sinews  or  soft  bosoms.  And,  on  the  whole,  these  are  dearer  to  us, 
they  are  also  far  more  beautiful  than  any  attitude.  These  are  what 
we  want  in  art :  not  so  much  men  and  women  as  man  and  woman — 
the  essential  male  and  female,  with  or  without  heroics. 

We  have  hardly  seen  this  done  in  literature  yet.  Hundreds  of 
times  the  typical  posture  of  the  sexes  has  been  rendered  with 
surpassing  beauty.  No  man,  for  instance,  kneels  through  life  so 
devoutly  as  does  Lady  Castlewood  in  Esmond.     She  is  true  woman  : 
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you  know  it  by  her  bowed  head  and  clasped  hands,  just  as  you 
know  Sir  Willoughby  Pateme  for  a  man  by  his  strut.  But  excepting 
by  their  general  position,  the  men  in  books  are  hardly  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  women.  How  many,  even,  of  Eosalind's  words 
might  have  come  from  Orlando's  Ups,  and  vice  versa !  Or  take 
Elizabeth  Bennett,  in  Pride  and  Prejudice.  Is  it  not  chieflj-  by 
hearsay  that  we  are  aware  of  her  sex ;  because  the  author  told  us  ; 
and  by  inference  from  her  name  and  from  the  fact  of  her  being  in 
love  with  a  man  ?  Certainly  it  is  not  present  to  us  in  the  words  she 
speaks.  One  almost  forgets  at  times  that  she  is  a  woman ;  she 
might  be  a  boy  playing  a  woman's  part  written  for  him. 

Tn  short,  the  men  and  women  in  fiction  have  been  too,  too  similar 
to  the  saints  in  very  early  paintings.  They  have  been  mere 
attitudes — the  women  kneeling,  the  men  strutting.  Their  faces, 
their  movements,  their  talk,  have  failed  to  give  us  any  indication 
as  to  their  sex. 

It  must  be  humbly  confessed  that  one  would  not  have  observed 
this  characteristic  of  the  old  fiction  had  it  not  been  for  the  contrast 
afforded,  some  years  since,  by  a  new  order  of  work  that  set  one's 
mouth  watering  for  more,  and  especially  for  serious  developments 
of  it.  When  pictorial  art  was  being  revolutionised  by  the  new 
methods  of  "  black  and  white  "  draughtsmen,  why  was  the  art  of 
fiction  so  little  stirred  by  the  new  and  startling  work  of  Mr.  Anthony 
Hope '?  Was  it  that  the  -Oo//y  Dialogues  were  so  unutterably 
frivolous  that  serious  workmen  overlooked  them  ?  Or  was  it  not, 
rather,  that  their  remarkable  technique  failed  to  be  understood  ? 
It  is,  indeed,  true,  that  the  would-be  imitations  of  them  were  not 
successful :  and  it  may  be  also  true  that  their  method  is  not  applic- 
able to  graver  subject  matter. 

None  the  less,  whatever  may  have  been  their  defects,  this  cannot 
be  denied,  that  just  as,  by  a  glance,  you  can  distinguish  a  man's 
face  from  a  woman's,  so  in  half  a  page  of  these  dialogues  the  man's 
mind  and  the  woman's  were  quite  sejjarable.  Turn  up  your  old 
copies  and  judge  for  yourselves  :  my  own  impression  is,  that  the 
secret  lay  in  good  draiving.  The  contour  (apart  from  the  attitude) 
of  the  mind  seemed  to  have  been  observed  at  last,  and  there  it  was 
set  down  unmistakably.  There  was  the  male,  plodding,  often 
almost  brutally  logical  form.  It  had  little  sentiment,  was  cheerfully 
hypocritical,  callously  insincere,  yet  had  a  grip.  The  woman,  subtle, 
intriguing,  by  desire  sincere,  by  habit  shifty,  is  there  too.  She  has 
her  moments  of  frankness,  of  reservation  ;  is  impulsive,  sentimental, 
mischievous,  enthusiastic  ;  limited  in  humour,  illogical,  but  making 
up  for  the  lack  by  intuition  swift  as  lightning — a  true  woman  in 
every  word  and  gesture.  There  may  be — of  course  there  are — other 
varieties  by  the  million ;  but  Dolly  Mickleham  is  none  the  less 
feminine ;  and  we  know  that  she  is  so,  not  by  inference  or  at  second 
hand,  but  because  we  see  the  feminine  shape  in  her  mind. 

To  Mr.  Kijjling,  of  course,  no  suggestions  need  be  made  ;  besides, 
it  would  be  bootless  to  do  so.  But  when  one  sees  clever  reviewers 
so  glad  to  turn  from  humanitj-  to  cod-fish  it  does  seem  worth  while 
to  ask  why  thej'  neglected  to  put  a  foot  in  the  door  that  the  Bolly 
Dialogues  opened  for  a  time  ?  Had  they  but  kept  it  open,  there 
might  have  been  such  developments  !  The  old  attitudes  might  have 
been  used  again,  but  with  infinite  freshness  of  treatment :  and,  in 
fact,  they  wiU  have  to  serve  us  j'et,  and  we  shall  find  them  only  the 
more  beautiful  when  they  are  set-ofi:  by  minuter  and  more  exact 
drawing,  instead  of  by  new  accessories  of  detaQ  no  better  than  the 
old  were. 

G.  S. 


REVIEWS. 


Marietta's 


Marriage.      By   W.    E.    Norris. 
(Heinemann.) 


Why  are  Mr.  Norris's  novels  all  so  dull  ?  They  are  good  enough 
stories,  well  written,  well  constructed  ;  not  without  humour,  not 
without  observation :  the  characters  are  firmly  conceived,  and  the 
evolution  of  them  by  no  means  slurred.  Nevertheless,  the  books 
bore  one.  Why  ?  Because  they  are  almost  entirely  concerned  with 
those  narrowest  and  most  provincial  of  all  himian  types,  men  and 
women  of  the  world.  Mr.  Norris'  personages  are  all  received  in 
good  houses ;  or,  if  there  are  exceptions,  the  salient  thing  about 
them  generally  is  that  they  are  not  so  received.  Politics,  entertain- 
ments,   and   country-house   parties    are    their   occupations.      The 


bottom  interest  of  the  men  and  women  is  sport.  Of  art  or  letters, 
or  any  of  the  things  which  make  life  liveable,  they  appear  to  be 
almost  entirely  unaware.  Now  such  colourless  existences  are  only 
material  for  comedy,  and  of  comedy  Mr.  Norris  has  not  the  note. 
We  cannot  be  persuaded  to  accept  them  as  worth  tragedy,  or  even 
melodrama.     Take  Lionel  Mallet  in  Marietta's  Marriage  : 

"  This  very  handsome,  broad-shouldered  fellow,  whose  hair  curled 
crisply  over  a  well-shaped  head,  and  whose  profile  had  been 
pronounced  almost  perfect  by  more  than  one  competent  judge, 
was  about  to  start  in  life  with  advantages  far  more  substantial 
than  those  which  are  proverbially  but  skin-deep.  Heir-apparent 
to  an  ancient  title,  and  actual  proprietor  of  an  estate  which 
had  been  carefully  managed  for  him  during  a  long  miuority,  he 
was  beheved  to  possess,  into  the  bargain,  more  than  an  average  share  of 
brains,  while  he  was  known  to  excel  in  every  form  of  sport  and  pastime. 
When  to  all  this  is  added  the  fact  that  his  conduct  at  Eton  and  Oxford 
had  been  irreproachable,  or  nearly  so,  it  will  be  perceived  that  he  had 
some  reason  for  sharing  the  apprehensions  of  Polycrates." 

Well,  Lionel  Mallet  foolishly  marries  a  foolish  woman,  and  mis- 
manages his  marital  relations  foolishly,  and  she  foolishly  seeks 
consolation,  or  nearly  seeks  consolation,  in  a  cad.  But  what  does 
it  all  matter  when,  wise  or  foolish,  the  husband  is  uninteresting 
and  the  wife  is  uninteresting,  and  the  tertium  quid,  if  possible,  the 
most  uninteresting  of  all  ? 

*  *  *  * 

The  Fall  of  the  Sparrow.     By  M.  C.  Balfour. 
(Methuen.) 

If  this  is  a  first  book — and  no  other  is  named  on  the  title-page — 
then  it  is  distinctly  a  first  book  of  promise.  Three  out  of  the  four 
leading  characters  are,  in  one  way  or  another,  studies  in  weakness. 
Nathaniel  Eorster's  is  the  weakness  of  the  imaginative  man,  the 
man  of  subtle  intellectual  processes,  the  dreamer  of  dreams,  cursed 
with  the  fatal  indecision  of  a  Hamlet : 

"  In  the  middle  path  of  quiescence  he  found  a  certain  peace ;  he  looked 
on — and  did  nothing.  There  was  nothing  fine  or  strong  about 
Nathaniel ;  he  was  very  weak,  very  unsure  of  himself,  very  irresolute, 
unready  when  he  was  called  upon,  for  good  or  evU  ;  only,  when  it  came 
to  hurting  others,  he  found  it  easier,  always,  to  hurt  himself.  .  .  .  And 
he  thanked  God  that  he  could  work." 

Walter  Borthwick  has  the  weakness  of  the  zealot.  He  is  a  popular 
and  successful  priest,  buoyant  in  his  pulpit  eloquence,  in  the 
multitude  of  his  parish  workers,  sniffing  the  heady  incense  of  praise. 
These  removed,  he  relapses  into  the  ordinary  animal  man.  The 
women  of  the  book  have  been  studied  in  greater  detail ;  they  endure 
analysis.  One  of  these,  too,  is  weak,  weak  in  the  excess  of  fruitless 
emotion  ;  she  bums  with  hectic  religious  fervour  for  the  clergyman 
rather  than  the  Church ;  she  is  oppressed  with  the  sense  of  a  duty  to 
the  poor,  which  nevertheless  remains  unfulfilled.  Over  against  her 
stands  PhUippa,  the  one  strong  figure  in  the  book,  shrewd,  original, 
firm- willed,  sj^mpathetic ;  quick  to  see  the  issue  of  events,  bold  to 
grasp  an  opportunity,  she  hides  her  real  self  in  a  shell  of  wilful 
charm,  tenderness,  and  boyish  good-fellowship.  Miss  Balfour,  it 
Miss  Balfour  it  be,  has  put  together  a  weU-knit,  carefully  wrought 
story.     Though  it  close  somewhat  raggedly,  that  is  aU  of  a  piece 

with  Hfe. 

*  *  *  * 

The  DuJce  and  the  Damsel.     By  Richard  Marsh. 
(C.  Arthur  Pearson.) 

This  story  revolves  round  two  girls  fresh  from  a  convent  school, 
a  duke  who  passes  himself  off  as  the  owner  of  a  wonderful 
patent  ointment  which  he  calls  "  CoUesteena,"  and  a  Mrs. 
Delancy-Fjrfart,  the  mother  of  the  two  girls  and  the  widow  of 
General  Delancy-Fyfart.  As  a  sample  of  dialogue  between  Mrs. 
Delancy-Fyfart  and  the  duke  masquerading  as  Mr.  Strephirah- 
Buggins,  take  the  following  : 

"  '  I  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Buggins,  you're  either  the  most  impertinent 
vagabond  I  ever  encountered,  or  you're  a  blithering  idiot — or  else  you're 
a  mixture  of  both  !  ' 

'  Ah,  madam  I  we  benefactors  to  humanity  are  apt  to  be  regarded  as  a 
mixture  of  both,  untd  the  recording  angel  estabhshes  our  claim  to 
honour  by  inscribing  our  names  on  the  roUs  of  patent  medicine  in  the 
skies,  till  a  whole  citiftil  is  cured  by  one  small  tin  of  CoUesteena  !— 
ttien  ! — ah,  then  we  are  regarded  as  something  altogether  diiferent."  " 

The  characters  are  vulgar,  and  the  whole  situation  is  impossible. 
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KINDLY   NOTE    THESE    FACTS.  I  NEW  WORKS   OF   FICTION.  [         SOME    NEW   VOLUMES. 


1.  More     than    60,000    additional      copies    of 

CASSELL'S  MAGAZINE  for  last 
December  were  required  to  meet  the 
increased    demand. 

2.  The  Sale  is  still  Advancing  month  by  month. 

3.  The   NOVEMBER    PART  this  year,  not- 

withstanding the  increased  supply  pro- 
duced, was  out  of  print  within  a  few 
days   of   publication. 

4.  The  special  attractions  of  the  DECEMBER 

PART,  now  ready,  are  quite  exceptional. 

5.  Tens  of  thousands  of  additional  copies  have 

already  been  ordered  by  the  trade,  but 
they  may  prove  insufficient  to  meet  the 
demand;  it  is  therefore  requested  that 
orders  for  the  December  Part  may  be 
given  by  the  public  forthwith. 

6.  Many    Magazines    double    their    prices   at 

Christmas,  but  the  Charge  for  CAS- 
SELL'S MAGAZINE  remains  un- 
changed. 

LEADING  FEATURES  IN 

Cassell's  Magazine 

FOR 

X>X3CZ3XtX:^XIXC, 

Now  Ready,  price  6d., 
COMMENCING    THE    NEW    VOLUME: 

1.  A   Thrilling   Serial   Story  of  Adventure    in 

KLONDYKE,  IjyHEADON  HILL,  entitled  "Spectre 
Gold." 

2.  A  Complete  Story, by  MAX  PEMBERTON,  entitled 
"Judith  of  Sari,'  forming  the  First  of  a  New 
Series. 

3.  A  Special  "Rembrandt"  Plate,  consisting  of 
an  ex(iiiisite  reproduction  of  the  atirrint^  Picture  by 
ERNEST  CROFTS,  R.A.,  entitled  "  The  Attack  on 
the  Gatehouse  of  the  Chateau  of  Hougou- 
mont— Waterloo." 

4.  In  tho  World  of  Society.— The  YonnR  MaiTied 
Women.  By  Mrs.  P.  HARCOURT  WILLIAMSON. 
With  numerous  Portraits. 

6.  Capitals  at  Play:  St.  Petersburg.  By  B. 
FLETCHER  ROBINSON.  Illustrated  from  Piioto- 
Kraphs. 

a.  The  Art  of  Disguise.  By  W.  B.  ROBERTSON. 
Illustratcil  by  Original  Photographs. 

7.  Camphor:  A  Tale  of  the  City.  By  BARRY  PAIN. 
Illastrated  by  W.  D.  Almond. 

8.  Swords  and  their  Makers;  The  Story  of  some 
Famous  Weapons.     By  JAMES  STRANG,    iflustratert. 

9.  An  Amazing  Christmas  Ewe.  By  HORACE 
ANNKSLEy  VACHELt,.  Illustrated  by  H.  M. 
Brock. 

10.  Fires  at  Sea.  By  ALFRED  T.  STORY.  Illus- 
trated by  Gordon  Browne,  R.I. 

11.  From  a  Club  Window      By  L.  F.  AUSTIN. 

Vi.  What  it  Feels  Like  to  be  Shipwrecked.    By 

ARNOLD  WHITE.     Illustrated. 
13.  The    Greatest    Love :    A    Comijlete    Story.      By 

EDWARD  H.  COOPER.    Illustrated. 
M.  In  the  Arena.    With  namerous  Portraits. 

15.  Women's  Clubs  in  london.  With  Photographic 
Views  and  Portraits.    By  LEILY  BINGEN. 

16.  The  Sensible  Man:  A  Complete  Story.  By  Mrs. 
HENRY  MANSERGH.    Illustrated. 

Oni>ago  I  of  the  cover  of  Cassell's  Magazine  for 
December  appears  tho  Urst  of  Two  Coupons  entitling  the 
subscriber,  tor  the  sum  of  One  Shilling,  to  a  copy  of 

A  Fac-simile  of  the  MS.  of  Dickens's  Christmas  Carol. 
Up  to  the  present  time  a  few  Copies  only  of  this  literary 
curiosity  have  been  issued  to  the  public,  at  a  charge  of 
llalf-a.Guinea  a  copy. 


BY  a  HAIR'S-BREADTH.  By  Headon 

HILL.    6s. 

CUPID'S  GARDEN,    Stories  by  EUen 

THORNEYCROFT  FOWLER.    68. 

A    LIMITED    SUCCESS.    By    Sarah 

PITT.     6s. 

THE    WROTHAMS    of   WROTHAM 

COURT.    By  FRANCES  HEATH  FRESHPIELD.    6s. 
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With  Nine  Illustrations  by  W.  HOLE,  R.S.A. 
AN  ILLtrSTRATED  EDITION. 
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THE    HISPANIOLA    PLATE     (1683- 

1893.     By  JOa.1  BLOUNDELLE-BURTON.    3s.  6d. 


TUXTER'S    LITTLE    MAID.     By  G. 

B.  BURGIN.     3s.  6d^ 

THE   WHITE   SHIELD.    By  Bertram 

_    MITFORD.    3s.  6d 

THE  HIGHWAY  OF  SORROW.    By 

HF.SBA  STRETTON.    38.  6d. 


BY  E.  W.  HORNUNG. 

MY  LORD  DUKE.    6b. 

THE  ROGUE'S  MARCH.    Cloth  gilt,  68. 

MAX  PEMBERTON. 

A  PURITAN'S  WIFE.    6s. 

THE  IMPHEGNABLB  CITY.    68. 

THE  IKON  PIRATE.     .58. 

THE  SEA  WOLVES.     6,i. 

THE  LITTLE  HUGUENOT.     Is.  4d. 


STANLEY  WEYMAN. 

FROM  tho  MEMOIRS  of  a  MINISTER  of  FRANCE. 
THE  STORY    of  FRANCIS  CLUDDE.     6s. 
THE  MAN  in  BLACK.     3s.  6d. 

FRANK  STOCKTON^ 

A  STORY-TELLER'S  PACK.    6s. 
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ANTHONY  HOPE. 
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KING  SOLOMON'S  MINES.    38.  6d. 


lA:  A  LOVE  STORY.    38.  6d. 
WANDERING  HEATH,    es. 
DEAD  MAN'S  ROCK.    5s. 
I  SAW  THREE  SHIPS.     6s 
NOUGHTS  and  CROSSES.    68. 
THE. SPLENDID  SPUR.    6s. 
HISTORY  of  TEOY  TOWN.    6s. 
THE  DELECTABLE  DUCHY,     fts. 
THE  BLUE  PAVILIONS.    68. 
ADVENTURES  in  CRITICISM.    68 


ENTIRELY    NEW    AND    IMPORTANT    WORK   BY   A 
LEADIHG  MEDICAL  PRACTITIONER. 

CASSELL'S  FAMILY  DOCTOR.    By 

A  MEDICAL  MAN.  Ulustrated.  10s.  6d. 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says ;— "  There  can  bo  no  more 
useful  book  for  a  country  house  than  •  Cassell's  Family 
Doctor.'  It  is  a  new  book,  written,  so  we  are  told,  by  a 
medical  man  of  wide  experience  and  brilliant  attainments 
as  a  practitioner,  and  it  certainly  bears  evidence  of  an 
extended  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  causes  and  treat- 
ment of  disease.  The  book  lacks  nothing  in  clearness  or 
conciseness,  and  its  directions  can  easily  be  followed  in  any 
emergency  that  may  arise. 


RIVERS  of  the  SOUTH  and  WEST 

COASTS.     With  numerous  Illastratious    by   leading 
artists.    '428. 

"A  more  beautiful  book  for   tha   drawing-room   table 
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NaturaUst  and  an  Animal  Photographer.  By  RIG  HARD 
KEARTON,  F.Z.S.,  Author  of  "  British  Birds*  Neats," 
&c.  Illustrated  by  a  Special  Frontispiece,  and  190 
Pictures  from  Photographs  of  Birds,  Animals,  and 
Insects,  at  Work  and  Play,  taken  direct  from  Nature 
by  Cherry  Kearton,    2l8. 

PICTORIAL  ENGLAND  and  WALES 

With  upwards  of  320  beautiful  Illustrations  prepared 
from  Copyright  Photographs.  Cloth,  93. ;  on  superior 
paper,  half -Persian,  in  box,  los.  net. 
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THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.    B  vols. 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.    3  vols. 
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Vol.  n.,  6s. 


MR.    ARN©LD-FORSTER'a    NEW    HISTORY    OF 
ENGLAND. 

A   HISTORY   OF    ENGLAND,    from 

the  Landing  of  Julius  Cjesar  to  the  Present  Day.  By 
H.  O.  ARNOLD-FORSTER,  M.P.     Illustrated,  58. 

CASSELL'S    MAGAZINE    YEARLY 

VOLUME  FOR  1897.  The  First  Volume  of  the 
Enlarged  Series.  With  upwards  of  1,260  oriRinal 
Illustrations,  cloth,  8s. 

THE    QUIVER    YEARLY  VOLUME 

for  1897.  With  about  800  Illustrations  and  Coloured 
Picture  for  Frontispiece.    7s.  6d. 


LITTLE     FOLKS      CHRISTMAS 

VOLUME  for  1897.  With  Pictures  on  nearly  every 
page,  together  with  Six  Full-Pago  Coloured  Plates  and 
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38.  6d. ;  cloth,  6s. 
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THE     NEWEST    FICTION. 
A  GUIDE  FOE  NOVEL  EEADEES. 


The  Niggee  of  the  "  Naecissus.  " 


By  Joseph  Conead. 


This  is  a  book  for  men.  It  is  about  the  crew  of  the  Narcmioi, 
and  what  happened  to  that  crew  during  a  certain  cruise.  Nothing 
is  shirred.  The  characters  are  presented  ruthlessly,  vigorously. 
They  speak  sailor's  speech.  As  thus:  "Donkin  said,  'You  put 
no  more  weight  on  the  rope  than  a  bloody  sjiarrer.'  "  The  action 
passes  at  sea.  There  is  not  so  much  as  the  hint  of  a  petticoat  in 
the  pages.  When  all  is  over  the  author  apostrophises  the  crew 
thus  :  "As  good  a  crowd  as  ever  fisted  with  wild  cries  the  beating 
canvas  of  a  heavy  foresail ;  or  tossing  aloft,  invisible  in  the 
nisrht,  gave  back  yell  for  yell  to  a  westerly  gale."  (Heinemann. 
2.39  pp.  6s.) 
Among  Thoens.  By  Noel  Aikslie. 

An  earlier  work  of  this  author  is  An  Erring  Pilgrimage.  In  this 
book  we  are  in  the  thick  of  modem  life,  in  what  now  passes 
for  Bohemia.  Some  of  the  characters :  Peggy,  who  begins  by 
being  simply  a  landlady's  daughter  and  ends — differently ;  Paul 
Eden,  an  engineer ;  Jack  Graham,  an  artist ;  Miss  MejTiell,  who 
writes  for  the  Decade.  This  lady,  whose  Christian  name  is  Lesbia, 
is  the  central  figure.  People  who  care  for  a  study  of  the  tempera- 
ment of  a  woman- journalist  shoidd  like  the  story,  but  it  has  too 
many  unsatisfied  lovers  for  some  tastes.  (Lawrence  &  Bullen. 
319  pp.     6s.) 

Deborah  of  Tod's.  By  Mes.  Henry  De  La  Pasture. 

Deborah  is  a  beautiful  Devonshire  farmer,  and  Tod's  is  the  name 
of  her  farm,  and  the  story  is  of  her  adventures  in  London  and  in 
love.  Deborah's  aunt,  says  Deborah,  once  "  did  beg  me  never  to 
buy  novels  and  such  trash  "  ;  and  we  honour  the  old  lady  for  it. 
Mrs.  De  La  Pasture's  story  does  not,  however,  come  under  that 
heading :  for  it  is  bright  and  entertaining,  and  Deborah  is  a  fine 
creation,  finely  drawn.  Her  simplicity  in  the  midst  of  artificiality 
and  insincerity  is  most  winning.    (Smith,  Elder  &  Co.    392  pp.    6s.) 

Some  Western  Folk.  By  ML:\.bei,  Qitiller-Couch. 

Fifteen  short  stories  of  Cornish  people.  Miss  QuiUer-Couch 
might  be  called  the  Cornish  Miss  Wilkins.  She  has  skill  in 
treating  a  pathetic  or  lowly  subject,  also  a  pretty  gift  of  tender- 
ness and  an  acceptable  sense  of  humour.  This  is  a  c^uiet  and 
charming  book.     (Horace  Marshall  &,  Son.     200  pp.     3s.  6d.) 

Flora  Macdon.vld.  By  J.  Gordon  Phillips. 

The  testimony  of  the  title-page  establishes  Mr.  Phillijis  as  the 
author  of  five  novels  and  "&c.,  &c."  We  know  them  not.  Their 
names  suggest  that  they,  like  the  book  before  us,  are  Caledonian. 
Flora  Maednnald  is  "  a  romance  of  the  '45,"  and  it  is  long  and 
tedi(jus.  The  author  should  know  that  it  is  not  enough  in  a 
romance  of  the  '45  to  say  that  a  thing  happened — we  must  see  the 
thing  happening.  A  less  dramatic  story  one  coidd  hardly  imagine. 
(Digby,  Long  &  Co.     312  pp.     Bs.) 

A  Modern  Meribale.  By  Geraldine  Kemp. 

This  is  an  awful  book.  It  means  so  well  and  is  so  terrible. 
The  hero  is  a  perfect  man — Salvator — "  as  powerful  in  stature  as  in 
character,"  and  he  wears  "  a  kingly  look  about  him,"  and  the  face 
of  one  who  had  been  permitted  to  lift  the  veil  from  some  of  the 
mysteries  of  God.  Eites  and  ceremonies  follow,  and  a  novice  is 
initiated,  and  Salvator  prays  in  capital  letters,  and — well — the 
more  one  reads  the  more  one  is  bemused.  The  writer  should 
write  no  more.     (Skefiingtou  &  Son.     216  pp.     38.  6d.) 


REVIEWS. 


Dariel.     By  E.  D.  Blackmore. 
(Blackwood  &  Sons.) 

Writers  of  romance  who  choose  to  tell  their  stories  vicariously, 
in  the  person  of  another,  should  be  watchful  to  make  their  spokes- 
man attractive.  If  we  do  not  like  the  wielder  of  the  first-person- 
singular  it  is  almost  certain  that  we  shall  not  like  his  narrative. 
Dariel  is  a  proof  of  this  remark.  Mr.  Blackmore  has  invented  for 
his  hero  and  mouthpiece  a  young  man,  George  Cranleigh,  who  is 
almost  always  objectionable  and  often  unbearable.  Not  that  he 
transgresses  laws  of  decency  :  on  the  contrarj',  he  is  a  model  of  the 
\'irtues  ;  but,  alas  !  he  is  also  a  prig.  A  smugger  youth  has  rarely  put 
pen  to  paper.  Whether  Mr.  Blackmore  thinks  him  an  ideal  Briton 
or  is  conscious  of  his  shortcomings,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say. 
Nor  does  it  matter.  The  serious  thing  is  that  the  fellow's 
personality  is  stamped  on  nearly  every  page  oi' Dariel,  and  we 
do  not  care  for  it. 

It  is  ungracious  to  say  hard  things  of  Mr.  Blackmore,  and  we  are 
loth  to  do  so  ;  but  he  sometimes  exasperates  us  beyond  words.  He 
so  persistently  plays  about  on  the  road  instead  of  walking  straight- 
forwardly, in  a  romance  we  want  deeds,  and  instead  we  are  here  put 
off  with  jocosities  and  irrelevant  personal  opinions  and  hints  of 
entertainment  that  will  arrive  a  chapter  or  so  ahead.  The  story  is 
of  royal  refugees  from  the  Caucasus,  who  are  plotting  in  a  Surrey 
mLU  ;  of  the  love  of  a  young  English  squireen  for  the  daughter  of 
Sur  Imar,  the  Lesghian  prince  aforesaid  ;  and  of  the  campaign  against 
Sur  Imar's  enemies,  and  the  restitution  of  his  rights — yet  this  kind 
of  thing  occurs  and  recurs : 

"  I  followed  him,  for  he  was  a  leading  man ;  and  in  Httle  matters  I 
submit  my  steps  to  theirs.  Verily,  on  this  occasion  I  did  not  walk 
amiss.  For  when  we  were  in  Jackson  Stoneman's  little  crib,  such  as  any 
man  of  nous,  with  a  big  roof  over  his  head,  is  fain  to  keep  for  his  own 
better  moments,  there  was  something  which  no  magnificence  can  bring 
home  into  the  simple  human  breast.  Who  is  the  most  delightful  writer 
of  our  race,  since  Heaven  took  Shakespeare  away  iu  hot  haste,  when 
his  hand  was  too  close  on  the  Tree  of  Life  ?  The  answer,  although  so 
long  in  coming,  comes  louder,  as  every  year  adds  to  the  echo — '  William 
Makepeace  Thackeray.' 

That  man  of  vast  brain,  with  the  fresh  heart  of  a  child,  would  have 
been  pleased  to  see  what  I  beheld  ;  and  his  tender  touch  only  could  have 
touched  it  off.  .  .  .  Peeping  in  over  the  Hd  of  the  alcove,  which 
had  an  enamel  lining,  I  saw  four  partridges  hung  skilfully  from  houks, 
with  a  swivel  to  each  ;  so  that  every  bird  might  revolve  with  zeal,  ov 
pause  with  proper  feeling,  as  his  sense  of  perfection  and  of  duty  bade 
him.  While  in  the  tray  beneath  them  some  clear  brown  gravy  was 
simmering,  with  a  beaded  eddy  where  the  basting  touched.  In  and 
out  among  them  the  silver  spoon  was  gliding,  mcst  skilfidly  and  im- 
partially administering  a  drop  to  each,  as  sweetly  and  fairly  as  thtir 
own  dear  mother  did  it  in  their  happy  nest." 

The  incident  of  the  partridges  is  nothing  in  the  story.  But  Mr. 
Blackmore,  it  may  be  objected,  has  earned  the  right  to  digress. 
True  ;  but  there  is  no  harm  in  saying  that  we  find  the  habit 
distressing.  A  book  which  bears  the  words  Dariel :  A  Romance  of 
Surrey  on  its  title-page  should  be  business-like. 

Mr.  Blackmore  is  forced  into  relevance  towards  the  close,  and 
we  there  have  something  brisker  and  more  spirited  ;  but  he  never 
seems  to  be  quite  in  earnest.  The  sense  of  verisimilitude  which 
John  Eidd  communicated  is  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  George 
Cranleigh.  Here  is  the  one  stirring  incident  of  the  book.  Sur 
Imar,  bound  a  prisoner,  is  confronted  by  his  long  lost  son  : 

"  But  betwixt  their  gaze  a  dark  form  Ifeaped,  quivering  with  fury,  wild 
for  blood,  too  ravenous  for  slaughter  to  have  formed  a  prcp«r  plan  of  it. 
An    this  was  a  very  lucky  thing  for  me. 
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For  while  he  dauced  betwesu  them  thus,  witti  his  hateful  face  on 
fire,  in  the  voluptuous  choice  of  murder,  thei'e  was  time  for  me  to  leap 
out  of  my  hole,  and  get  ray  cramjied  limbs  flexible  ;  not  a  moment, 
however,  for  any  kind  of  thought,  and  whatever  I  did  was  of  instinct. 
What  it  was  I  kJaow  not,  nor  does  anybody  else  ;  it  can  only  be  told  in  a 
whirl  as  it  befell. 

Hisar,  I  think,  made  a  jump  at  Hafer,  before  he  saw  me,  and  smacked 
his  face  (as  if  he  had  been  a  child),  and  tried  to  snatch  his  sword,  but 
was  thrust  back,  and  then  drew  his  own,  and  flew  with  it  at  the  shackled 
Imar's  heart.  But  another  was  there — thank  the  Lord  in  Heaven — I 
caught  the  flame  of  Hisar's  eyes  on  mine,  as  his  blade  went  straight  for 
Imar's  breas',  and  dashed  it  into  splinters  with  my  toorak.  Then  he 
hurled  the  stump  at  me,  drew  his  hinjal,  and  sprung,  as  if  he  were  made 
of  wings,  at  my  breast.  I  stepped  aside  quicker  than  I  ever  moved  at 
cricket,  and  as  he  passed  me  he  ran  against  so  hearty  a  whack  upon  his 
wicked  temples   that  no  more  sin  was  concocted  there. 

Down  he  went,  like  a  thistle  at  a  ploughshare,  and  threw  up  his  long 
legs,  and  Jay  dead,  with  a  tuft  of  bloody  moss  between  his  teeth.  I  took 
the  stump  of  his  sword,  which  had  struck  me  in  the  breast,  and  cut  Sur 
Imar  free,  and  hurried  him  inside  (for  he  was  lost  as  in  a  vision),  and 
stood  with  my  revolver  in  the  doorway,  ready  for  the  onset  of  the 
fighting  men." 

There  is  some  good  writing  in  the  book,  there  is  the  old  zest  for 
the  open  air,  for  England's  rural  beautj',  for  strength  and  simplicity  ; 
but  the  reader  must  be  endowed  with  more  leisure  and  patience 
than  has  ever  fallen  to  our  lot,  admirers  and  lovers  of  Mr. 
Blackmore  though  we  be.  The  505  pages  of  the  story  might  well 
be  250. 


Secretary  to  Bayne,  M.P.     By  W.  Pett  Eidge.     (Methuen.) 

This  is  a  novel  of  incident  rather  than  of  character ;  but  the 
incidents  are  amusing  enough,  and  occasionally  exciting.  For  Mr. 
Herbert  Prince,  who  is  reallj'  the  heir  to  a  potentate  of  the  near 
East,  comes  to  London  with  a  view  of  investigating  the  life  of  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  still  nearer  East.  To  this  end  he  becomes 
secretary  to  Bayne,  M.P.,  and  has  many  stirring  adventures  with 
Anarchists,  witli  Netroli,  an  admirable  scoundrel,  and  with  a  straw- 
hatted  cockney  blackmailer  of  a  class  which  Mr.  Pett  Ridge  knows 
to  the  finger-tips.  Young  women  flit  across  the  page — Jennie 
Maxwell  and  Olga  Netroff — and  love  interest  is  not  wanting  to 
lighten  the  dark  plots  of  Anarchic  conspirators.  But  those  who 
liave  followed  Mr.  Pett  Ridge's  work  will  look  for  their  amusement 
to  the  comic  relief,  and  that  is  plentiful.  Herbert  Prince,  for 
example,  knowing  but  one  man  in  London,  and  dining  at  a  small 
restaurant  in  "Wardour-street,  asks  for  a  directory. 

■'  A  youth  at  the  next  table,  who  was  diverting  his  companion  to  such 
au  extent  that  she  had  had  to  loosen  her  j  acket,  remarked  that  the  young 
gent  apparently  couldn't  find  the  text  he  wanted. 

'  Oh,  dear  I '  cried  the  amused  young  lady  exhaustedly,  '  'pon  me  word 
you  are  too  setirical  for  anything.  You  take  everybody  off  before  any 
one  else  has  time  to  think.' 

The  directory  contained  a  good  many  facts,  but  apparently  not  the 
information  he  desired.  So  he  closed  the  huge  red  book,  and,  resting 
on«  elbow  upon  it,  gazed  steadily  at  the  m'rror  before  him. 

'Thus  endeth,'  said  the  humorous  youth  at  the  next  table,  'the  first 
lesson.' 

'  If  you  make  me  laugh  any  more,'  declared  the  young  lady  despair- 
ingly, •  I  shall  have  the  heecups.'  " 

Mr.  Pett  Ridge  has  written  so  much  of  such  dialogue,  and  written 
it  so  M-ell,  tliat  lie  appears  to  have  forgotten  that  it  is  not  the 
universal  speech  of  educated  people.  The  speech  of  Jennie  Max- 
well's aunts— women  of  position — differs  only  in  spelling  from  that 
of  the  young  lady  who  feared  the  "heecups."  For  all  that, 
Sieritary  to  Haynr,  M.P.  is  a  brisk,  entertaining  book. 


Paul  Mercer.     By  James  Adderley. 
(Arnold.) 

Mr.  Adderley  has  a  wliolesome  dislike  of  the  new-rich,  the 
humbug,  and  the  superior  fool ;  moreover  ho  has  a  theory  of  social 
reform  to  ]ireach ;  so  the  '200  pages  which  make  this  book  are 
scarcely  quiet  and  sober  reading.  Paul  Mercer  is  a  millionaire, 
the  grands<m  of  a  tramp,  and  the  son  of  a  soap-boiler,  who  is 
brought  up  on  the  marrow  of  Nonconformist  divinity.     After  some 


really  remarkable  years  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  he  embarks — an 
atheist  and  a  spendthrift — on  a  life  of  fashion.  In  a  sort  of 
haphazard  way  he  drifts  through  Church  congresses,  slumming 
expeditions  and  revival  meetings  to  the  bosom  of  Christian 
Socialism.  When  his  father  dies,  Paul,  so  to  speak,  upsets  the 
whole  apple-cart  by  turning  the  soap  works  into  a  sort  of  Cistercian 
brotherhood,  where  the  operatives  gallop  about  on  horseback  by 
way  of  recreation  or  dance  round  the  maj'pole,  have  holidays  five 
daj's  a  week,  and  fill  up  their  scantj'  remaining  time  by  attending 
the  frequent  services  of  the  Cistercians.  When  the  soap  is  made 
does  not  quite  appear.  Paul  is  undoubtedly  a  remarkable  character, 
for  he  was  in  the  habit  of  "fixing  two  beautiful  sad  eyes  on 
his  father,  grasping  the  chair  with  one  hand,  crunching  up  the 
bank-notes  with  the  other,  and  then  beginning,"  i&c.  The  lady 
he  marries  is  no  less  noteworthy.  This,  for  example,  is  one 
of  the  questions  by  which  she  sliowed  her  sense  of  the  realities  of 
life,  when  travelling  on  the  Underground  Railway.  "Do  j'ou 
consider,  Lucy,  that  one  in  ever}'  five  of  us  herein  this  carriage  wiU 
die  in  a  prison,  a  workhouse,  or  a  lunatic  asylum  ?  "  We  cordially 
agree  with  her,  but  we  should  have  thought  the  proportion  higher. 
The  author  has  so  much  that  is  honest  and  true  in  his  purpose 
that  one  is  loth  to  be  severe.  But,  indeed,  the  book  is  not  good, 
whatever  way  one  looks  at  it.  Its  two  main  features  are  a  chirjjy 
facetiousness  and  a  robustious  sermonising,  and  it  is  hard  to  tell 
which  is  the  more  objectionable.  The  characterisation  is  gro- 
tesquely unreal.  Paul,  we  are  told,  ^ras  a  young  man  of  enormous 
intellect,  yet  his  purpose  in  life  and  his  general  style  of  argument 
suggest  a  softening  brain.  Father  Bax,  as  obviously  based  on  a 
well-known  philanthropist,  seems  to  us  indefensible.  Finally, 
Mr.  Adderley's  rhetorical  solution  of  social  difiiculties  appears  in 
the  highest  degree  crude  and  facile.  Of  course  ho  may  very  well 
reply  that  our  opinion  is  due  to  our  hardness  of  heart,  which 
answer  is  at  least  final  and  closes  the  discussion. 


A  Laughter  of  Strife.     By  Jane  Helen  Findlater.     (Methuen  &  Co.) 

The  success  of  Miss  Findlater's  book,  The  Green  Graces  of  Bal- 
gowric,  made  me  turn  to  this  book  with  considerable  interest,  but, 
alas !  only  to  be  disapppointed.  A  Banghter  of  Strife  is  an  inco- 
herent book,  loosely  constructed,  without  form  and  void.  It 
begins  with  the  story  of  Anne  Champion's  mock  marriage  with 
Richard  Meadowes — an  old  theme,  but  one  which  may  usually  be 
expected  to  lead  to  exciting  incidents.  For  a  while  all  goes  as  one 
expects.  Anne  finds  out  that  she  has  been  tricked,  and  leaves 
Meadowes.  Her  old  lover,  Sebastian  Shepley,  returns  from  the 
wars,  learns  how  he  has  been  betrayed,  and  vows  vengeance. 
He  and  Meadowes  fight,  and 

"  the  whole  had  been  ended,  and  ended  with  it  there  would  also  have 
been  the  lirger  half  of  this  story,  if  an  unaccountable  impulse  had 
not  moved  Sebistiau  Shepley  to  mercy.  .  .  .  '  There,'  he  said,  '  you 
have  your  life  at  my  hand,  for  all  it  may  be  worth,'  and  he  turned  away 
as  if  to  leave  the  house." 

This  ends  the  first  stage  of  Miss  Findlater's  story,  and  wipes 
out  one  of  the  principal  characters — viz.,  Annie  Champion.  The 
rest  is  occupied  with  the  loves  of  Meadowe's  iUogitimate  son 
by  her  and  of  Caroline  Shepley,  Sebastian's  daughter.  But 
Miss  Findlater  displays  a  fatal  inability  to  distinguish  between 
what  is  esseutiiil  and  what  is  incidental  in  her  book.  For  example, 
a  great  many  pages  are  wasted  iu  the  description  of  Sebastian's 
wife,  whose  character  has  no  bearing  whatever  ujion  the  storj', 
and  who  dies,  indeed,  while  its  chief  character — Caroline,  "the 
daughter  of  strife  " — is  still  in  infancy.  Nor  is  the  story  she  has  to 
tell  in  itself  a  very  interesting  one.  There  is  no  logical  sequence  in 
the  events.  Richard  Meadowes  (the  father)  is  murdered,  and 
Philip  (tlie  son  by  Anne  Champion)  is  accused  of  the  murder, 
tried  somewhat  cursorily,  and  convicted.  He  escapes  the  hangman 
by  consenting  to  submit  to  a  surgical  operation  at  tlie  hands  of 
Sebastian  Sheplej'.  This  is  a  sufficiently  gruesome  termination  to 
a  story,  but  it  is  also  a  somewhat  futile  one  ;  for,  after  Philip's 
hand  lias  been  amputated,  the  real  murderer,  being  in  extremis, 
confesses  his  guilt.  There  is  a  specious  affectation  of  realistic 
methods  about  this  which  is  quite  out  of  jilace  in  a  romance. 
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SMITH,^DER  kjCO:S  LIST. 

NOW  READY,  with  16  Portraits  and  11  Plans,  crown  8vo,  68. 

DEEDS  THAT  WON  THE  EMPIRE. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  fITCHETT  (^'Vedette"). 
These  Tales  are  written  not  to  glorify  war,  but  to  nourish  patriotism.    Each  sketch 
is  complete  in  itself;  and  though  no  formal  quotation  of  authorities  is  given,  yet  all 
the  available  literature  on  each  event  described  has  been  laid  under  contribution, 
sketches  will  he  found  to  be  historically  accurate. 


The 


READY  TraS  DAT.— Demy  8vo,  with  Map,  38.  6d. 

INDIAN    FRONTIER   POLICY:    an    Historical 

Sketch.     By  General  Sir  JOHN  ADYE,  G.C.B.,  R.A. 

CHEAPER  EDITION  OP  MRS.  BROWNING'S  WORKS. 

MRS.    BROWNING'S    COMPLETE    WORKS. 

NEW  and  CHEAPER  EDITION.    Complete  in  1  volume,  with  Portrait  and  Facsimile 
of  a  "  Sonnet  from  the  PortURaese."    Large  crown  8to,  bound  in  cloth,  with  gilt  top,  7s.  6d. 
*.*  This  Edition  is  uniform  with  the  Two-Volume  Edition  of 
ROBERT  BROWNING'S  COMPLETE  WORKS. 


MRS.    BROWNING'S    "LETTERS." 
NOTICE.— /l    SECOND   EDITION   of  "THE   LETTERS  of 
ELIZaIbETH   BARRETT   BROWNING,"   2  vols,    whh 
Portraits,  crown  8vo,  75s.  net.  will  be  ready  on  December  7th. 

From  the  ATHENAEUM. — "It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  these  \'olnme8  are  the 

first  adequate  contribution  which  has  been  made  to  a  real  knowledge  of  Mrs.  BrowninR 

The  inestimable  value  of  the  collection  is  that  it  contains  not  merely  interesting  critical 
writing,  but  ttie  intimate  expression  of  a  personality.'* 


THE  STORY  of  the  CHURCH  of  EGYPT :  being  an  Out- 

line  of  the  History  of  the  Egyptians  under  their  Successive  Masters,  from  the 
Roman  Conquest  until  now.  By  E.  L.  BUTCHER,  Author  of  "  A  Strange  Journey," 
'*  A  Black  Jewel,"  &c.    2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  16s. 

THE    WAR    of    GREEK     INDEPENDENCE,    1821-1833 

By  W.  ALISON  PHILLIPS,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Merton  College,  Senior  Scliolar 
of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford.    With  Map,  largo  crown  8vo,  Ts.  6d. 

TWELVE  YEARS  in  a  MONASTERY.    By  Joseph  McCabe, 

late  Father  Anthony,  O.S.F.    Larf?e  crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

"A  striking  book. Well  for  Mr.  McCabe  that  he  lives  in  the  Victorian  a^e.    If  this 

were  the  age  of  Mary  Tudor  moBt  of  ns  would  be  trooping  off  to  see  Mr.  McCabe  fried  at 
Bmithfield."— 2>ai7^  News* 

LORD    COCHRANE'S    TRIAL    BEFORE   LORD   ELLEN 

BOROUGH  in  1811.  By  J.  B.  ATLAY.  With  a  Preface  by  EDWARD  DOWNES 
LAW,  Commander,  Royal  Navy.    With  Portrait.    Svn,  186.         lOn  December  6th. 

THE    LIFE    of    SIR    JOHN    HAWLEY   GLOVER,   R.N., 

G.C.M.G.  By  LADY  GLOVER.  Edited  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  RICHARD 
TEMPLE,  Bart.,  G.C.S.I.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  With  Portrait  nnd  Maps. 
Demy  8vo,  lis.  [/"  a  few  days. 

THE    AUTOBIOGRAPHY   of  ARTHUR    YOUNG.     With 

Selections  from  his  Correspondence.  Edited  by  M.  BETHAM-EDWARDS.  With 
2  Portraits  and  2  Views.    Large  crown  8vo,  12s.  6d.  [/»  a  few  days: 


TWO    NEW  SIX-SHILLING   NOVELS. 
DEBORAH  of  TOD'S.    By  Mrs.  Henry  de  la  Pasture,  Author 

of  "  A  Toy  Tragedy,"  "  The  Little  Squire,"  &c. 

THE   MILLS    of    GOD.      By  Francis  H.  Hardy. 


CORNHILL     MAGAZINE 

For  DECEMBEK.— Price  One  Shilling.— Contents. 

THROUGH     TO      THE      KLONDIKE. 


By  T.  C.  DOWN  (of  the  Bar  of 
THE  ENGLISHMAN'S  CALENDAR 

(December) . 
JOHN  WILKES :  an  Anniversary  Study. 

By  W.    B.    DUFFIELD. 

AURORA  LEIGH  :  an  Unpublished  Letter 

from  Leigh  Hunt. 
THE     PENINSULA     and     WATERLOO: 

Memories    of    an    Old    Ritleman.      By 

Major-Gen.  Sir  EnanND  F.   Dn  Came, 

K.C.B. 
LAUGHING  ASPEN.    By  G.  L,  Caldieon. 
ABNER'S  WHALE.   By  Fbake  T.  Bdileh. 


the  North- Western  Territories). 
CONCERNING     CLOTHES.       By    E.    V. 

Lucas. 
MATBRPAMILIAS.       By     Mrs.    Henet. 

Majtsekgh. 
MORE  HUMOURS  of    CLERICAL  LIFE. 

By  the  Rev.  Stewaet  F.  L.  Bebhaxs, 

THE  LOSS  of  the  "  PHILIP  HERBERT." 

By  A.  H.  NosWAT. 
PAGES  from  a  PRIVATE  DIARY. 
ONE  APRIL  MONTH.    Chaps.  4-6.     (Con- 

olusion.)    By  A.  H.  Beqbie. 


J.  M.  DENT  &  CO;S  NEW  BOOKS. 

THE  WAVERLEY   NOVELS   OF 
SIR   WALTER    SCOTT. 

A  NEW  EDITION  in  48  vols.,  pott  8vo,  printed  on  Thin  paper  suitable  for 

the  pocket. 

Introductions  by  Mr.  CLEMENT  K.  SHORTER. 

With  Portraits  and  Photogravure  Frontispieces  by  Herbert  Railton.   Decorated 

Title-page  by  W.  B.  Macdouoall. 

Cloth,  Is.  6d.  net  ;  limp  leather,  2s.  net.      \_See  Special  Prospectus. 

"  A  better  pocket  edition,  or  a  prettier,  for  actual  use,  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine." 

Guardian, 
"  None  is  more  charming  or  attractive  in  every  way  than  that  of  Messrs.  Dent." 

Westminster  Gazette. 

BY  HOUSTON  STEWART  CHAMBERLAIN. 

RICHARD    WAGNER. 

Translated  from  the  German  by  G.  AINSLIE  HIGHT,  and  Revised  by  the  Author. 
With  numerous  Photogravures,  Collotypes,  Facsimiles,  Full-page  and 
Text  Illustrations, 
Demy  4to,  £1  5s.  net.        \_See  Special  Prospectus. 
"The  illustrations  are  beautiful  as  well  as  plentiful, and  the  book  is  one  of  deep  interest 
and  great  weight."— Times. 

By  EMILE   LEGOUIS. 

THE  EARLY  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  WORDS- 

WORTB,  1770-98:  A  Study  of  the  Prelude.    Translated  by  J.   W.   MATTHEWS. 
"With  a  Prefatory  Note  by  LESLIE   STEPHEN   and  a  Photogravure   Portrait  of 
Wordsworth,    Demy  8vo,  7e.  6d.  net. 
"The  work  will  appeal  strongly  to  all  lovers  of  Wordsworth,  and  all  students  of 
litei"ature  in  this  country." — Times. 

"M.  Legouis  has  written  a  book  which  must  interest  the  English  reader,  and  may  even 
make  a  few  more  French  readers  learn  English." — Academy. 

By  MARGARET  ARMOUR. 

THE  FALL   OF  THE   NIBELUNGS.     Trans- 

lated  from    the    German    by    MARGARET    ARMOUR    and  illustrated  by  W.   B. 

MACDOUGALL.    With  sixteen  full-page  Drawings,  &c.     Small  fcap.  -Ito,  printed  on 

rough  atitique  paper,  68.  net. 
"  I  con^atulate  Miss  Armour  ou  her  achievement.    ...    In  this  translation  I  have 
exulted  over  genius,  authentic  geniue,  brought  borne  to  me  in  my  mother  tongue." — 
Feancis  Thompson  in  the  Academy. 

IN  THE  VALLEY  OF    TOPHET.    By  H.  W. 

NEVINSON.     Crown  8vo,  is.  Gd.  net. 
"  A  Barrie  in  Staffordshire."  — i>a/?i/  Chronicle. 
"  The  strongest  book  of  short  stories  we  have  come  across  for  some  time." — Athemeiim. 

JOAN  SEATON:    A   STORY   OF   PARSIFAL. 


By  MARY  BEAUMONT.    Crown  Svo.  4s.  Gd.  net. 
"  A  noble  and  moving  story." — Daily  Telegraph. 
*'  This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  idylls  we  have  evt 


'  read.'* — Manchester  Courier 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER  k  CO.,  15,  Watekloo  Place.  S.W. 


By  the  Author  of  "  The  Choir  Invisible." 

SUMMER  IN  ARCADY.    By  James  Lane  Allen. 

Fcap.  Svo,  3s.  net. 
*'Mr.  Allen's  '  Summer  in  Arcady '  marks  an  epoch  in  his  artistic  career." 

Atlantic  Monthly. 
By  F.  ANSTEY,  Author  of  "  Vice-Vepsa."  etc. 

BABOO  JABBERJEE,  B.A.    With  about  Thirty 

Full-psL'O  Illustration.^  l>y  .1.  Bernard  Partridge.     Crown  Svo,  3s.  Od.  net. 
"  From  the  Hr.st  page  to  the  last  Mr.  Hurry  Bungsho  Jabberjee  is  irresistibly  amusing.'* 

Pall  Mail  Gazette. 
By  SYBIL  and  KATHARINE  CORBET. 

ANIMAL  LAND  WHERE   THERE   ARE   NO 

PEOPLE.     With  an  introduction  by  ANDREW  LANG.     Small  oblong  crown  4to, 
28.  6d.  net. 

These  Thirty  Pictures  of  Grotesque  Animals  have  been  drawn  by  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Corbet  from  graphic  descriptions  given  by  her  daughter  Sybil  between  the  ages  of 
three  and  four, 
"  An  exceptionally  delightful  picture  hook."— Spectator. 

MEADOW  GRASS.     A  Book  of  New  England 

Stories.     Bv  ALICE  BROWN.     Fcap.  Svo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

AMERICAN    LANDS    and    LETTERS.     The 

•'Mayflower"  to  Rip  Vaa  Wmklc.     By  DONALD  S.  MITCHELL.     With  numerous 
Full-page  and  Text  illustrations.  Portraits,  Facsimiles,  &c.     Demy  Svo,  78.  6d.  net. 

THE     SPECTATOR. 

A  NEW  EDITION  in  8  vols, ,  with  an  Introductory  Essay  by  AUSTIN  DOBSON. 

The  Text  Annotated  and  Edited  by  G.  GREGORY  SMITH,  of 

Edinburgh  University. 

With  a  Photogravure  Porfa-ait  ki  each  Volume. 

Fcap.  Svo,  dull  gilt  top,  (juarter  canvas,  cloth  sides,  3s.  net  per  Volume. 

\_See  Special  Prospectus. 
**  In  short,  we  have  for  the  first  time  a  reprint  of  the  scarce  first  edition,  or  rather  a 
reprint  that  is  formally  as  well  as  textually  satisfactory." — Times. 

Copies  of  the  Christmas  Catalogue,  and  of  any  Prospectus  above  mentioned,  will  be 
forwarded  post  free  on  application. 

ALDINE  HOUSE,  E  C,  aud  67,  ST   JAMES'S  STREET,  S.W. 
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HURST  &  BLACKETT'S  LIST  OF  BOOKS 
FOR  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 


THE  GARDEN  of  DELIGHT.      Fairy   Tales.      By  Netta 

SYRETI',  Author  of  "  Nobody's  Fault,"  ic.    lUuBtrated  by  Nellie  Syrett.    In  1  vol., 
large  870,  handsomely  bound,  os. 

MISS  SECRETARY  ETHEL.     A  Story  for  Girls  of  To-day. 

By  E'.LIN'OR  DAVES'FORT  ADiMS,  Author  of  "The  Disagreeable   Duke,"  &c. 
Illustrated  liy  Harry  Furniss.     In  1  vol.,  crown  8yo,  extra  cloth,  gilt  edges,  4s. 

SUNSET.    By  Beatrice  Whitby,  Author  of  "  The  Awaken- 
ing of  Mary  Fenwick,"  &c.    Third  Edition.    1  vol.,  crown  8vo,  68. 


MESSRS. 


0.   ABTHUR  PEARSON'S 

NEW    BOOKS. 


YOUNG  NIN. 

mother's  Money.' 


By  F.  W.  Robinson,    Author  of  "  Grand- 

Second  Edition.     1  vol.,  crown  8vo,  Os. 


ACE  0'    HEARTS. 

8vo,  6s. 


SALTED 


with    FIRE. 

wn  8vo,  6s. 


By  Charlotte   Bain.      1  vol.,  crown 
By    George    Macdonald,    LLD. 


THE   NEW   FICTION,    and    Other    Essays   on    Literary 

Subjects.     By  H.  D.  TRAILL,  Author  of  "  The  New  Lucian,"  "  The  Life  of  Sir  John 
"       1  vol.,  crown  8vo,  6s. 


Frankl: 

IN    GAMP 


and    CANTONMENT. 


Stories    of   Foreign 

Service.  By  EDITH  E.  CUTHELL,  Author  of  "Only  a  Guard-room  Dog,"  "The 
Wee  Widow's  Cruise,"  &c.    1  vol.,  crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

Now  ready,  in  1  vol.,  small  4to,  extra  cloth,  gilt  top,  Half-a-Gdinea. 

WOMEN   NOVELISTS  of  QUEEN  VICTORIA'S   REIGN- 

A  B"0k  of  Appreciations.  THE  SISTERS  BRONTE,  by  Mrs.  Oliphint.  GEORGE 
ELIOT,  by  Mrs.  LYNjf  LiNroif.  MRS.  GASKELL,  by  Edna  Lvall.  MRS.  GRAIK. 
by  Mrs.  Pabk.  And  other  Essays  by  Chablotie  M.  Yonge,  Adeline  Sbegeast, 
Mrs.  Mac^uoid,  Mrs.  Alexander,  and  Mrs.  Marshall. 

,  in  I  vol.,  demy  8vo,  with 

AN  OLD  SOLDIER'S  MEMORIES.    By  S.  H.  Jones-Parry, 

J. p.,  D.L.,  late  Captain  Royal  Dublin  Fusiliers,  Author  of  "My  Journey  Round  the 
World,"  ic. 

LADY  HAMILTON  and  LORD  NELSON.     By  John  Cordy 

JEAFFRESON.  New  and  Revised  Edition.  Containing  Additional  Facts,  Letters, 
and  other  Materials.  With  Portrait  of  Lady  Hamilton.  I  vol.,  large  crown  Svo, 
gilt  top,  6s. 

FAMOUS  BRITISH  WARSHIPS,  and  their  Commanders- 

By  WALTER  WOOD,  Author  of  "Barrack  and  Battlefield."  With  Portrait  0^ 
Admiral  Viacount  Nelson.     1  vol.,  large  crown  Svo,  gilt  top,  Os. 

THE  TAME  FOX,  and  Other  Sketches.     By  Finch  Mason- 

"With  6  Full-Page  Coloured  lUustrationB.     1  vol.,  large  crown  Svo,  7s.  6d. 


SECOXI)   EDITION  NEXT   WEEK. 

IN     JOYFUL      RUSSIA. 

By  JOHN  A.  LOGAN,  Jun. 

Crown  Svo,    cloth,  bevelled  boards,  gilt   top,   with    4  Coloured   Plates  and   46 

beautitully  executed  Full-Page  Illustrations  from  Photographs,  10s.  6d. 

SP.BCT'yirOfi.— "This  book  is  oue  of  the  most  attractive  additions  to  the  literature  of 

travel  which  recent  years  have  made Whetuer  they  hold  with  his  roseate  views  or  not, 

all  who  can  interest  themselves  in  Russia  will  be  beholden  to  him  for  showing  them  the 
reverse  of  the  old  shield."  ,     .       ,    .  ,  ,  .i,  .   •, 

SUNDAY  TIMES.— "'R\iii%\&    is  so   frequently  depicted   in    sombre  colours  that  it 
is  a  positive  relief  to  find  her  here  described  as  a  pleasant,  hospitable,  and  jovial  country 

Some  of  the  most  striking  pictures  are  those  in  which  the  author  tells  us  of  the  average 

peasant.' 


I  which  the  author  tells  us  of  the  t 
"^MANCHESTER  COUBIEB.—"  The  book  is  well  and  prorusely  illustrated." 


THE 


BARRACK  and  BATTLEFIELD 

llcime  ;uid  Abroad.     By  WALTER  WOOD. 


1  vol 


Tales  of  the  Service  at 

rge  crown  Svo,  gilt  top,  6s. 


SECOND  EDITION   NO  IF  READY. 

MEN    WHO     HAVE     MADE 
EMPIRE. 

By  GEORGE  GRIFFITH. 

With  16  Full-Page  Illustrations  by  Stanley  L.  Wood.     Demy  Svo,  cloth  gilt, 
gilt  top,  price  7s.  6d. 

A  Series  vf  Twelve  Life-Pictures  of  the  men  who  have  done  most  to  build  up 
the  greatest  Imperial  Fabric  that  the  sun  has  ever  show  upon. 

SCOTS^r AN— "It  is  impossible  not  to  be  thorooghly  interested  by  his  treatment 
of  the  Em'pire-builders,  and  impressed  with  the  lofty  patriotic  spirit  which  pervades  the 
whole  book.  It  is  a  volume  for  everyone  to  read,  but  it  is  essentially  one  to  place  within 
the  reach  of  the  youth  of  the  land."  ,,.,,,  ,,  j  \t,.  r^,-,m,h  hoa  » 

MORNING  ADVERTISER.-" 'Vhe  book  is  decidedly  weU  done  Mr.  Guttith  has  a 
fresh,  forcible  style  and  a  real  beUet  in  the  destiny  of  our  race.  ^  «'•  ,''/„i';?,/^™  '^''' 
account  of  Nelson  shows,  he  is  no  Jingo,  but  has  a  very  g«"«<'""'£'y  ^f  P^^' '"^.'^"l^te 
of  other  nations  whom  we  have  at  one  time  worsted  m  war  He  has  consulted  tbe  best 
iiuthorities  on  the  various  periods  of  which  he  treats,  yet  does  not  follow  any  of  them 
javishly  .He  has  produced  a  thoroughly  readable  popula-  '--'-  ""  -  "">>—'  "^  "*"'"'  '"" 
many  Englishmen  know  far  too  little." 


■  book  on  a  sabjeot  of  which  too 


NEW   VOLUME  JUST  READY. 

PEARSON'S      MAGAZINE 

Volume  IV.     July  to  December,  1897.     Price  6s.  net. 


of  the  Worlds."     Also  Stones 

,  L.  T.  Meade  and  Oliefobd 

with  numerous  Articles  of  popular 
all  ito,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges.    This  volume 


routaining  H.  U.  Wells'  latest  Work  "The  W 
bv  Conan  Doyle,  Unv  BoorasY,  RoBEr-  "• 
Ualifas,  GEoat.E  Gbih-iih,  &c.,  togeth. 

iniprpst     Fullv  Illustrated.    Small  4to,  be -.  ^ 

ndudes  the  splendid  Christmas  Number,  .just  issued,  containing  4  magniacent 
oU  paintings  bV  Abbey  Altson,  R.B.  A.,  reproduced  in  all  th-  "erf™,, 
the  originals,  illustrating  a  new  Poem  by  8ib  Lewis  mokbii 


1  all  the  perfect  colouring  of 


THE     SHOWMAN'S 

Authi 


DAUGHTER. 


WHERE 

1  vol.,  CI 


"The  Golden  Milestone,"  "The   Sandcliff  Mystery, 

the   SURF   BREAKS. 


By    Scott    Graham, 

1  vol.,  crown 


By  Mary  F.  A.  Tench. 


BEATRICE    WHITBY'S    NOVELS. 


Each  in  One  Volume, 

THE    AWAKENING     of    MARY 

FENWICK. 
PART  Of  the  PROPERTY. 
MARY  FENWICK'S  DAUGHTER. 


own  8vo,  price  3s.  6d. 

ONE  REASON  WHY. 

IN     THE     SUNTIME     of     HER 

YOUTH. 
A  MATTER   OF   SKILL. 


A   STIRRING   ROMANCE   OF  TEE   TIMES   OF  FRANCIS  I. 

JOHN    OF    STRATHBOURNE. 

F.y  R.  D.   CHETWODE.      Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

TrM7.-'^—"We  can  only  say  that  had    it    appeared    anonymouslv    it    might    have 
Jfdior'aie  hl'di^rk  ofVr.^Stanley  Weyman,  and  it  wpuldbe^d^^^^^^ 


romance  of  the  days 


EDNA     LYALL'S     NOVELS. 

Kacb  ill  One  Volume,  crown  Svo,  i)ncc  Ut-. 

DONOVAN  I         WE  TWO.       i         KNIGHT    ERRANT. 

IN  THE  GOLDEN   DAYS.  WON  BY  WAITING. 

TO  RIGHT  THE  WRONG.  I         A  HARDY   NORSEMAN. 


^'n  of°a  fa™"aml  high-TorrdamseTnto  sentiments  of  the  fondest  afJection.    But 

be  resemblance  ends.      Mr   Chetwode  has  too  much  spirit  and  originahty  to  be 

„„„.^  Jie  "=''<'™^'^"5„,.  ,,,"'':rt„„s       There  are  striking  pictures  of  feudnl  France- when 

seemed  right  in  his  own  eyes." 

A  NEW  CHILDREN'S  BOOK. 

JUMBLES. 

By  LEWIS  BAUMER. 

With  48  iLiges  illustrated  by  the  Author,  printed  in  Colours,  and  bound  in  paper 

boards  with  cloth  back,  price  2a.  bd. 


a  clever  and  vigorous  draughtsman,  with  a 

""  — Y-: -riXc.n     nf  .imiMnfiB  m  fact— which  lie  is  able  to  eipress  witn  pencil 

gift  ot  n-responsiWefun-of  nonsense  mta^  ^^^  ^^^  self-conscious.    They  serve 


The  ACADEMY  says:  "Mr.  Baumer 

sponsible  fi —    

and  with  pen.    His  verses  are  crisp  and  simple. 


ntroduce  the  picture,  and  then  their  work 

monotint,  are  merry  and  suttic 


NOVELS    BY    GEORGE    MACDONALD,    LLD. 

Each  in  Oue  Volume,  crown  Svo,  with  Frontispiece,  price  58. 

DAVID   ELGINBROD.  I  ALEC   FORBES 

ROBERT  FALCONER.  I  SIR  GIBBIE. 


HURST   k    BLACKETT,  Limitkd,  13,  Great  Marlborough  Street. 


The  pictures  themselves,  t 
.    .   «..^  mBT-fv  Ml,..  f.L..ui,.ir.it     They  teem  with  drollery  of  the 
colours  and  some  'J  ."i^o^^Sj' »Jf,  ^Se  of  two  ladF pigs  in  bicycles,  which  may  become 
rn^^s"r7ci;;Bsic,      Burall  Mr" 3-^^ pigs  are  a^d'elfght.      He  loves  little  pigs  with  a 
love  not  exceeded  by  Charles  Lamb.' 


Messks.  C.  ARTHUR  PEARSON  LIMITED  will  he  happy  to  forward  their 
List  of  New  Season's  Novels  by   Popular  Authors,  on  receipt  of  Post  Card 

^^    ''book  DEPARTMENT."  HENRIETTA  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


THE   ACADEMY 

FICTION    SUPPLEMENT. 

SATURDAY,     DECEMBER     11,     1897. 


THE     NEWEST    FICTION. 


A  GUIDE  FOE  NOVEL  EEADERS. 


Fantasias. 


By  Geoege  Egerton. 


The  fantasias  are  six  in  number,  and  they  are  dedicated  to  Mr. 
Le  Gallienne.  The  titles  are:  "The  Star  Wovshipjier,"  "The 
Elusive  Melody,"  "The  Mandrake  Venus,"  "The  Futile  Quest," 
"The  Kingdom  of  Dreams,"  and  "  The  "Well  of  Truth."  George 
Egerton's  fantasias  do  not  appreciably  differ  from  the  allegories  of 
other  -writers,  except  that  her  satire  is  more  bitter.  (John  Lane. 
1.56  pp.     3s.  6d.) 


The  Mills  of  God. 


By  Francis  H.  Hardy. 


Mr.  Hardy  possesses  both  humour  and  pathos,  and  has  them 
under  command.  His  story  is  of  New  Englanders,  with  special 
reference  to  Jim,  a  simple-hearted,  devoted,  lovable  coimtry  lad, 
the  victim  of  rogues.  Jim  conquers  in  the  end,  but  he  has  a  very 
bad  time  eti  route,  and  the  reader  is  well  harrowed.  The  earlier 
part  of  the  book  is  the  racier,  though  all  is  good.  Here  is  a  scrap 
of  Jim's  philosophy:  "  Durn  this  church  business!  What's  the 
good  of  it  ?  Dad  says  I  ain't,  he's  positive,  one  of  the  'lect,  and  so 
I'm  dead  certain  to  git  damned.  Can't,  fur's  I  see,  be  much  more'n 
damned!  So  what's  the  good  of  all  this  bowing  and  scraping 
Sundays."     (Smith  &  Elder.     310  pp.     6s.) 


Strong  Men  and  True. 


By  Morley  Roberts 


Mr.  Roberts  is  well  known  as  a  vigorous  story-teller,  with  a 
taste  for  hard-bitten  heroes  and  rough  life.  This  book  is  a 
collection  of  sixteen  short  stories,  or,  to  use  a  better  expression, 
yarns.  Some  of  the  titles:  "A  Dead  Tramp,"  "  In  a  "Wind- 
jammer," "On  a  Taut  Bowline,"  "The  Affair  at  Big  Springs," 
"  The  Gold  Mine  of  Kertch  Bar.      (Downey  &  Co.    228  pp.  3s.  6d.) 

The  Marchioness  Against  the  County.       By  Edwaud  H.  Cooper. 

A  clever,  weU-written  story  by  the  author  of  Mr.  Blake  of 
Newmarket.  The  "Marchioness"  is  at  first  only  Yvonne  Renault, 
the  seventeen-year  old  daughter  of  Lord  Tunstall's  French  trainer. 
Later  she  is  the  bright  particidar  star  of  the  Paris  music  halls. 
Last,  she  is  Lady  Draycott  with  an  imputed  "past,"  and  a  number  of 
county  dames  to  reckon  with.  Things  come  to  a  head  at  a  bazaar 
at  Portsmouth,  where  the  suspicions,  hesitations,  and  mutual  mis- 
givings of  the  dames  are  hit  ofi ;  none  daring  to  take  the  initiative 
in  snubbing  or  caressing  Yvonne  on  her  entrance : 

"Mrs.  Raleigh  made  a  slight  inclination  of  her  head,  with  a  piteous 
look  on  her  face  and  tears  in  her  eyes,  as  who  would  say  :  '  If  you  win, 
forgive  me  for  not  having  bowed  deeper ;  if  the  other  people  win,  may 
I  be  forgiven  for  having  done  it  all.'  " 

(Chapman  &  Hall.     357  pp.     6s.) 

The  Statue  in  the  Air.  By  Caroline  Eaton  Le  Conte. 

This  little  book,  which  is  of  American  extraction,  may  be  allegory 
or  it  may  be  pure  fantasy.  "We  know  not.  But  if  no  American 
critic  applies  the  native  term  "  high  falutin  "  to  it  we  shall  be  sur- 
prised. The  personages  of  the  story  (if  it  be  a  story)  have  Greek 
names.  Sometimes  we  are  reminded  of  Theocritus  badly  translated, 
sometimes  of  Pater  badly  imitated,  sometimes  of  The  Shaving  of 
Shaffpat  denuded  of  humour,  and  continually  we  have  a  headache. 
(Macmillan  &  Co.     120  pp.     3s.  6d,) 

Nurse  Adelaide.  By  Belton  Otterburn. 

If  Mr.  Belton  Otterburn  would  keep  to  the  point  and  eschew 
present  participles,  he  might  some  day  produce  a  business-like 
Btory.     Already,  we  observe,  one  of  his  books,  Unrelated  Tuins,  has 


reached  a  second  edition.  The  story  before  us  is  of  Devonshire,  and 
an  old  oak  bedstead  and  the  money  hidden  therein,  and  of  the  man 
that  stole  it.  It  is  interesting,  but  it  might  be  so  much  better.  By 
the  way,  an  author  wishing  to  convince  his  readers  ought  not 
to  call  a  public-house  "  The  BuU  and  Syphon."  (Digby  &  Long. 
350  pp.     6s.) 

John  Leiohton,  Jun.  By  Katrina  Trask. 

An  American  novel,  and  a  fairly  good  one.  John  Leighton,  jun., 
was  an  earnest  sceptic,  a  strong,  solitary  man,  a  lawyer  and  a  good 
fellow.  In  his  childhood  he  had  a  playmate  named  Madelaine, 
whom  he  loved.  Later,  when  she  had  become  Mrs.  Howland  Gray, 
they  met  again  and  loved  again.  But  Madelaine  was  like  "Werther's 
Charlotte,  and  John  was  honourable  too.  And  then  Howland  Gray, 
who  was  an  artist,  took  to  drink  ;  and  Madelaine  and  John  had  a 
poignant  interview  and  parted — she  to  reclaim  Howland,  and 
ho  the  world.  The  book  is  really  more  a  study  of  Madelaine's 
nature  than  John's.  The  early  chapters,  which  deal  with  the 
children,  are  excellent ;  and  it  is  interesting  throughout.  (Harper  & 
Brothers.     252  pp.) 

My  Sister  Barbara.  By  L-Ujy  Poore. 

The  sub-title  of  this  story  is  "Passages  from  the  Diary  of  Diana 
RusseU,  kept  for  the  benefit  of  her  Husband,  Captain  Geoflrey 
RusseU,  E.E.,  during  his  absence  with  a  Special  Commission  in 
Central  Asia."  Diana  and  her  sister  Barbara  join  their  grand- 
mother for  the  summer  at  her  cottage  on  Sandbury  Common,  and 
begin  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  country  gentry  and  their 
families.  These  do  not  promise  well.  The  Hodsons  and  the 
Durants  "  did  so  nearly  the  same  things  on  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day as  on  Monday,  that  uidess  they  were  placed  under  a  microscope 
no  difference  coidd  be  detected."  But  Diana  is  a  witty  observer, 
and  Barbara  falls  in  love ;  and  the  reader  may  expect  to  enjoy  this 
story  of  small  happenings  and  small  talk.  (Downey  &  Co. 
163  pp.     Is.) 

The  Devil  in  a  Domino.  By  "  Chas.  L'Epine." 

The  hero  of  this  story  is  introduced  as  the  son  of  a  scoimdre 
father  and  a  drunken  mother.  The  author  seems  to  have  set  him- 
self to  devise  a  career  for  their  son  which  shoidd  exemplify  the 
most  awful  workings  of  heredity.  In  this  he  has  succeeded ;  but 
only  by  means  too  crude  for  art,  and  too  horrible  for  enjoyment. 
Of  course  he  calls  it  "  a  realistic  study."  (Laurence  Greening  &  Co. 
128  pp.       Is.) 

Girls  will  be  Girls.  By  Florence  Warden. 

Miss  Warden  made  her  name  with  The  House  on  the  Marsh,  that 
gruesome  fantasy  ;  but  the  reader  will  find  no  traces  of  that  book 
in  her  new  story,  Girls  will  be  Girls,  which  is  sprightly :  not 
tragedy,  but  comedy.  Indeed,  it  suggests  the  stage  continually. 
It  tells  of  love  and  theft  and  cross  purposes  and  stUl  more  love, 
and  at  the  end  Berkeley  marries  Tabby.  (F.  V.  White  &  Co. 
296  ijp.  6s.) 
A  Fair  Impostob.  By  Al.'vn  St.  Aubyn. 

A  story,  by  the  author  of  A  Proctor'' s  Wooing,  laid  in  Exmoor : 

"  Next  came  the  moor-land, 
The  moor-land,  the  moor-land— 
Next  came  the  moor-land, 
It  stretched  for  many  a  mile." 

The  heroine  is  a  wild,  free  spirit,  yet  pure  and  gentle — Celia 
Carmichael,  the  daughter  of  a  withered  and  disappointed  rector 
who  had  married  his  housekeeper,  a  Woman  of  the  common  folk. 
Celia  combines  the  native  strength  of  the  rural  race  with  the  refine- 
ment of  a  higher  one.    A  Princess  Bordonne  who  arrives  at  Stoke 
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Edith  in  her  steam-yacht  and  rents  Gallantry  Bower  (what  a  capital 
name  for  a  romantic  old  house  !)  plays  an  imjiortant  negative  part 
in  the  story,  which  abounds  in  pleasant  descriptions  of  scenery 
and  is  commendably  fi-ee  from  dialect.  (F.  V.  White  &  Co. 
•J88  ijp.     6s.) 

By  Far  Eupheates.  By  D.  Alcock. 

We  hesitate  to  call  this  a  "novel";  the  author  calls  it  a  tale. 
It  is  a  tale  of  the  Armenian  massacres  built  up  carefully  on 
ascertained  facts,  and  written  "  to  strengthen  our  own  faith  and 
quicken  our  own  love."     (Hodder  &  Stoughton.     376  pp.) 

What  Shall  it  Profit  a  Man  ?  By  Violet  Tweedale. 

It  will  not  profit  him  much  to  read  this  novel,  for  it  is  wordy  and 
unreal.  If  vulgarity  was  the  end  striven  for  the  authoress  has 
succeeded  well.  We  are  introduced  to  good  society  at  once — the 
Squire  who  can  say  nothing  without  "  damn,"  and  who  at  Cam- 
bridge "  kept  the  harriers  and  skipped  the  chapels  "  ;  liis  wife,  the 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  St.  Austin's  and  Lady  Augusta  Mount- 
royal;  and  so  on.     (Digby  &  Long.     344  pp.     6s.) 

The  Manslaughter  of  Delishya  !  By  Merrick  O'Eelli. 

A  skit  on  Miss  CoreUi's  The  Murder  of  Delieia.  Belated,  vulgar, 
and  wholly  superfluous.     (The  Eoxburghe  Press.     84  pp.      Is.) 

The  Adventures  of  a  Siberian  Cub. 

AVe  know  not  who  wrote  this  book,  but  the  present  English 
translation  is  by  M.  Leon  Golschniann.  The  original  is  Eussian. 
The  Siberian  cub  is  a  bear  named  Mishook,  a  most  engaging 
creature,  and  the  story  is  of  its  adventures.  Mr.  Bret  Harte's 
"  Baby  Sylvester "  was  not  more  charming.  There  are  pictures. 
(Jarrold  &  Sons.     194  pp.     3s.  6d.) 


REVIEWS. 


Poor  Little  Bella.     By  F.  C.  Philips. 
(Downey  &  Co.) 

Ethel  Newcome  found  it  trying  to  be  ticketed  "  Sold  "  in 
the  matrimonial  market.  What  would  she  have  said  to  being 
hawked  about  from  town  to  town,  like  a  trinket  in  a  jjedlar's  bag  ? 
Tliat  is  the  plight  of  Poor  Little  Bella.  Her  mamma  is  one  of 
those  formidable  ladies  whom  we  hear  of  chiefl}'  as  mothers-in-law. 
She  is  an  "  Honourable,"  and  lives  up  to  it  as  well  as  she  can  on  a 
slender  income  in  shabby  lodgings  in  Hampstead.     That  is  to  say, 

"  ehi  breakfasted  in  bed,  rose  at  ten  o'clock,  and  then  took  a  disdainful 
stroll  to  order  the  day's  comestibles  and  inspect  the  shelves  of  the 
circulating  library  fiom  which  she  bjrrowed  her  books.  The  assump- 
tion of  superiority  with  which  she  invariably  insulted  the  tradespeople, 
who  would  rather  have  been  spared  her  petty  custom,  and  the  air  with 
which  .she  always  repeated  '  The  Honourable  Mrs.  Dyoe,'  though  they 
knew  her  perfectly,  was  a  sight  for  the  gods.  I  discovered  that  once  a 
month  or  so  she  informed  the  landhidy  she  had  come  to  Hampstead  to 
look  for  a  house,  and  temporarily  resigned  herself  to  lodgings  because 
there  was  not  an  hotel  in  the  neighbourhood.  To  corroborate  the  false- 
hood, tho  made  a  practice,  when  the  woman  was  in  the  room,  of  gazing 
at  the  objects  that  met  her  view  with  a  faint  and  wondering  smile,  as  if 
they  were  phenomena  of  nature.  '  Any  one  in  my  position  is  bound  to 
be  so  careful,'  she  explained  to  me ;  '  people  think  it  so  strange  of  me  to 
be  here.'  " 

It  is  a  sore  grievance  with  tliis  lady  that  her  daughter  remains 
unmarried ;  and  there  is  more  scolding,  more  recrimination,  more 
washing  of  dirty  linen,  more  violence  done  to  the  Fifth  Command- 
ment in  this  book  than  can  easily  be  found  in  any  other  300  pages 
of  tictiou.  There  is  a  gleam  of  hope  in  the  maternal  breast  when 
Bella  makes  the  acquaiutance  of  a  Mr.  Ogilvie  during  a  visit,  and 
he  promises  to  call.     But  he  docs  not. 

"I  shall  never,  if  I  live  to  be  a  hundred,  forget  my  mother's  furious 
reproaches  when  she  reahsed  that  Mr.  Ogilvie  would  never  come.  . 
1  was  a  failure,  a  bitter  failure.  I  had  had  plenty  of  opportunities  to 
u\ake  a  bnlhtint  marriage.  I  had  stayed  m  the  best  houses:  she  had 
cnpphid  her  mcome  to  provide  good  outfits  :  I  had  evirleutlv  determined 
to  be  a  burden  upon  her  all  my  life,  to  live  in  absolute  idleness,  and 
ueveloii  mto  a  wretched  old  miid." 


So,  hearing  of  a  wealthy,  middle-aged,  and  unmarried  rector  in  the 
country,  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Dyce  carries  off  Bella  with  the 
intention  of  cai^turing  the  good  man  by  force.  .*She  would  have 
succeeded  Iiad  she  not  made  her  plans  so  badly  that  the  rector  over- 
heard them.  Then  they  go  to  Brighton  on  a  similar  quest,  where 
the  reappearance  of  Mr.  Ogil\de,  in  company  with  his  sister-in-law, 
affords  fine  opportunity  for  the  dowager's  strategy. 

' '  Before  I  could  decide  whether  to  tell  my  mother  or  not,  Mr.  Ogilvie 
and  I  were  face  to  face. 

He  looked  conscious,  hesitated ;  and  I  bowed. 

'  Oh,  how  do  you  do.  Miss  Dyce 't ' 

'Oh,  how  are  youP  Let  me  introduce  you.  Mr.  Ogilvie— my 
mother.' 

'lam  delighted  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Ogilvie,'  she  exclaimed.  '  I  have 
heard  of  you  from  Bella  so  often.' 

'  You  are  very  kind,' he  murmured;  '  at  Lady  Parminter's  I  had  the 
pleasure— er.     Are  you  staying  down  here  ?  ' 

'  Bella  has  been  very  ill,'  she  answered,  the  gush  of  her  greeting 
subsiding  into  sadness.  '  She  was  ordered  away.  I  feared  at  one  time  I 
was  going  to  lose  her,  Mr.  Ogilvie.' 

'  I  am  very  sorry.  There  has  been  a  deal  of  sickness  this  winter,  has 
there  not  '    Eeally  tenible.' 

My  mother  sighed.  '  Bella's  illness  was  inexplicable,'  she  said.  '  It 
was  nothing  that  was  about.  The  doctors  were  puzzled  to  account 
for  it.' 

Mr.  Ogilvie  shuffled;  and  I  wished  the  Parade  would  yawn  and 
swallow  me." 

So  they  dog  the  poor  man,  entangle  him  in  discussions  on  the  ideal 
wife,  and  generally  behave  in  a  waj'  which,  while  it  woidd  be 
diverting  on  the  stage,  is  rather  too  pronounced  to  be  good  form 
even  at  Brighton — or  Hastings,  whither  the  Honourable  hidy 
pursues  lier  quarry.  Mr.  Philips  cannot,  we  think,  lie  held  guiltless 
of  straining  Cis  situations  beyond  the  tension  jiroper  for  a  novel. 
We  have  match-making  mammas  in  plenty,  but  surely  their 
manceuvring  is  more  delicate,  their  hints  are  less  outsi)oken,  their 
methods  savour  less  of  intimidation  than  those  of  the  Honourable 
Mrs.  Dj'ce  ?  Of  course  she  fails.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  desirable 
Ogilvie  turns  out  in  the  end  to  be  a  married  man — so  far  as  the 
term  applies  to  a  man  who  has  married  his  sister-in-law  in  Australia 
— and  Poor  Little  Bella  finds  an  affinity  on  her  own  responsibility. 
The  mechanism  of  the  stoiy  is  clever,  though  the  characters  do  not 
entirely  convince  ;  and  the  narrowness  of  its  scope — for  the  book  is, 
after  all,  mostly  occupied  with  sordid  squabbles  between  mother 
and  daughter — is  something  of  a  handicap.  We  have  had  libraries 
of  novels  founded  on  breaches  of  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  Command- 
ments. Mr.  Philips  seems  to  have  aimed  at  rescuing  the  Fifth 
from  the  neglect  with  which  writers  of  fiction  have  treated  it. 


His   Grace  of  Osmonde.      By  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett. 
(Warne  &  Co.) 

"There  are  more  forces  in  this  universe  than  man  has  so  far 
discovered,  and  so,  not  dreaming  of  them,  can  neither  protect 
himself  against,  nor  aid  them  in  their  workings  if  he  would." 
'lis,  as  Mrs.  Hodgson  Burnett  might  say  in  her  archaic  fashion, 
a  clumsy  sentence,  and  begins  the  twelfth  chapter  in  her  new 
book.  Unhappil}',  it  is  tj'pical  of  many  that  disfigure  the  volume, 
but  when  you  have  struggled  to  its  meaning  you  will  find  in  it  an 
e.\i)lanation  of  the  book's  failings  and  of  its  worth. 

For  the  author's  idealism  that  created  this  story  has  escajied 
her  control :  she  has  been  unable  to  protect  herself  against  its 
faults,  or  to  aid  its  workings  by  her  art.  The  subject  of  A  Ladij 
of  Qualiti/  so  fascinated  her  as  to  impel  her  to  treat  it  once  again, 
using  the  ver^'  same  persons  and  plot,  and  sometimes  even  the  same 
conversations,  as  before.  Certain! j'  it  was  a  fine  subject,  and 
its  beauty  and  interest  are  enhanced  by  this  addition ;  yet  the 
author's  enthusiasm  for  it  is  more  likely  to  increase  our  esteem  for 
her  as  a  woman  than  our  belief  in  her  as  an  artist,  for  it  has 
betrayed  her  into  a  midtitude  of  errors.  She  has  forgotten  the 
existence  of  Eealism  ;  her  characters  aU  talk  alike ;  she  bombards 
us  with  accounts  of  her  hero's  virtues  ;  will  allow  him  no  vices  or 
oven  human  weaknesses ;  and  so  overloads  him  with  sentiment  that 
we  are  inclined  to  toss  her  book  aside  and  call  for  the  daQy  paper. 

And  then  her  idealism  is  for  ever  trying  to  sing,  so  that  each  page 
and  almost  every  jsaragraph  bursts  into  unsuspected  blank  verse, 
until  the  reader  can  do  nothing  but  listen  for  the  beat  of  it.  This 
is  worse  than  the  clumsiness  au'eady  quoted ;  for  that,  at  least,  can 
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be  understood,  but  this  mesmerises  one's  jiidgment,  and  leaves  the 
reader  as  unprotected  as  was  the  writer  against  the  force  of  her 
ideal. 

(_)n  the  other  hand,  the  unaided  workings  of  enthusiasm  have 
produced  in  his  Grace  of  Osmonde  a  figure  of  undeniable  beauty. 
We  have  so  much  conscious  art  now-a-daj's,  so  much  reaUstic 
prying  and  anatomising,  that  the  sight  of  something  purely  ideal 
and  warm  from  the  heart  is  moving  and  delightful.  All  Mrs. 
Burnett's  literary  sins  may  be  all  but  forgiven,  for  the  really  fine 
conception  which  accompanies  them.  And  yet  the  pity  of  it  that 
her  ideal  man  and  woman  are  not  more  lifelike !  His  Grace,  as  we 
see  him,  is  a  kind  of  shadowy  King  Arthur  :  and  even  at  that  he  is 
so  pleasing  a  figure  that  it  is  a  shame  to  find  fault.  His  picture 
shoidd  certainly  be  acquired  bj'  readers,  to  be  placed  side  by  side 
with  that  of  his  wife,  a  lady  of  quality. 


A  Prince  of  Mischance.     By  Tom  Gallon. 
(Hutchinson  &  Co.) 

The  Joy  of  My  Youth.      By  Claud  Nicholson. 
(Elkin  Mathews.) 

We  liked  Mr.  Gallon's  Tatterley  and  we  like  this  new  story  better. 
A  bo}'  and  two  girls  are  brought  up  together  in  a  little  West-country 
village  ;  and  to  this  remote  place  comes  a  young  foreign  prince — 
washed  up  in  a  wreck  on  the  shore.  Years  afterwards  they  separate 
— the  two  girls,  Lucy  and  Evelyn  to  marry  strangers,  and  the  boy  to 
live  a  lonely  life  in  London  on  a  bare  income.  Then  the  tragic 
possibility  begins  to  manifest  itself.  Both  the  young  wives  are 
unhappy  in  marriage — the  one  from  mere  frivolity  of  nature,  the 
other  from  a  real  and  abiding  sorrow.  To  the  life  of  the  second 
the  Greek  prince  enters,  still  bearing  the  memory  of  his  bopsh 
friendship.  But  the  woman  has  no  love  to  give,  her  nature  is 
stripped  bare  of  all  but  a  clinging  tenderness  for  the  other  boy  and 
the  sister  who  had  been  her  companions  in  childhood.  As  soon  as 
she  is  freed  from  the  blackguard  she  had  married,  she  flies  to  her 
sister's  arms,  only  to  tind  that  the  prince  has  followed  her,  and 
made  her  submission  to  him  the  price  of  her  sister's  salvation.  She 
pays  the  price  and  obeys  him,  but  he  has  put  the  way  of  escape  into 
her  hands  and  she  kills  herself.  Some  years  afterwards  he  is 
wrecked  a  second  time  on  the  same  shore,  and  buried  by  her  side  in 
the  lonely  chui-chyard. 

The  plot  sounds  strange  in  the  telling,  but  in  reality  the  materials 
are  not  new  in  fiction.  The  same  scenes  have  been  used  a  thousand 
times  with  varying  success.  It  is  just  this  feeling  of  an  imperfect 
detachment  from  the  common  material  which  we  call  lack  of 
distinction  that  forms  the  one  unsatisfactory  thing  in  Mr.  Gallon's 
work.  One  may  object,  too,  that  all  the  jjeople  are  conceived  in  a 
slightly  rhetorical  vein,  raised,  if  we  may  put  it  so,  a  power  too 
high  to  produce  the  complete  effect  of  reality.  The  author  makes 
certain  of  his  characters  talk  in  a  sort  of  sentimental  blank-verse 
and  scatters  the  epithets  of  affection  too  freely.  Evelyn  in  particular 
is  a  "lady  who  protests  too  much."  But  he  has  the  prunary 
fictional  qualities,  a  feeling  for  the  broad  aspects  of  character,  and  a 
■jonception  of  close  narrative  ending  in  the  dramatic.  The  book 
has  interest  and  power;  the  work  is  good,  and  might  easily 
become  very  good  as  the  author  learns  the  tricks  of  his  craft.  For 
he  has  a  kindly,  shrewd  knowledge  of  life,  a  real  gift  for  striking 
incident,  and  a  certain  simplicity  and  directness  which  gives  high 
promise. 

To  turn  to  Mr.  Nicholson  is  to  be  induced  to  wildly  over-estimate 
the  other's  work.  To  struggle  through  Tlw  Joy  of  My  Youth 
is  to  set  a  premium  straightway  on  simple  narrative.  The 
book  seems— we  dare  not  be  dogmatic— to  be  the  record  of  the 
doings  of  an  unhealthy  freakish  child,  who  grows  into  a  nervous 
wreck  of  a  man,  cuts  a  few  silly  antics,  and  then  commits  the 
■  inevitable  suicide.  A  Greek  chorus  is  supplied  by  a  plaster 
Virgin  and  a  Siamese  Idol,  who  keep  up  a  running  commentary  on 
events.  The  hero,  we  are  told,  "lacked  the  virile  sexuality  of  a 
strong  man ;  if  he  performed,  he  did  so  for  his  own  amusement  ajid 
gave  himself  pennies,  as  to  a  street  monkey."  He  gave  lectures 
where  "  he  bounced  to  his  feet  with  a  frown,  added  a  few  unintel- 
ligible words,  and  disappeared  with  a  final  shake  of  his  mane  of 
hair."  He  was  also  a  journalist  using  MS.  books:  "red  ones 
(passionate),  blue  (melancholy),  and  black  ones  (lugubrious)."    The 


whole  book  is  flabby  and  pretentious,  the  outlines  blurred, 
the  style  inconsiderable.  A  certain  easy  prettiness  in  descriptive 
writing  seems  the  author's  one  endowment.  The  thing  is  a  type 
of  much  tiatulent  work  which  is  turned  out  to-day  with  desperate 
facility,  where  meaningless  interjections  are  made  to  supply  de- 
ficiencies, and  eccentricity  fiUs  the  place  of  merit. 

•ie  -Jr  -it  ^- 

A  Creel  of  Irish  Stories.     By  Jane  Barlow. 
(Methuen  &  Co.) 

The  name  of  Jane  Barlow  appended  to  a  collection  of  Irish  stories 
commands  a  welcome  from  all  who  know  her  strong  and  graphic 
handling  of  the  incidents  of  Irish  peasant  life.  The  longest  tale 
in  the  book.  The  Key  of  the  Chest,  has  charm,  but  it  is  sad. 
Indeed,  the  stori«s  are  almost  aU  pathetic.  There  is  very  little 
of  the  light-hearted  gaiety  generally  associated  with  the  Celtic 
character.  Even  when  the  narrative  is  cheerful  one  is  con- 
scious of  a  background  of  grey  skies  and  boggy  pastures 
through  which  stalks  the  figure  of  Famine.  The  key-note  of  the 
Irish  character  as  interpreted  by  Miss  Barlow  would  seem  to  be 
strong  affection  :  shown  first  in  the  love  of  kith  and  kin,  and  then 
in  a  passionate  devotion  to  the  "Ould  Country."  The  heroine  of 
the  first  story.  The  Key  of  the  Chest,  belongs  to  the  "  quality,"  but 
her  fate  is  little  happier  than  that  of  her  peasant  neighbours.  A 
little  child  Uving  in  reduced  circumstances,  her  imagination  is  fired 
by  the  old  butler's  descriptions  of  the  silver  that  had  adorned  her 
old  home,  where,  according  to  him,  "  the  fidl  moon  on  a  dark  night 
was  a  joke  to  the  big  salvers."  EQeen  coidd  not  question  her  aunt 
or  her  mother  on  these  wonders,  for  she  soon  found  that  any  such 
allusion  "  was  a  grave  misdemeanour,  which  made  her  invalid 
mother  cry,  and  her  melancholy  aunt  scold."  She  wanted  to  know 
what  had  become  of  all  those  most  beautiful  silver  things  that 
Timothy  talked  about — the  great  shining  salvers,  the  claret-jugs, 
the  tankards  and  flagons,  the  piles  "  as  high  as  your  head.  Miss 
Eileen,"  of  plates  with  a  polish  on  them  "the  stars  in  the  sky  might 
be  the  better  of  gettin',  and  the  grand  potato-rings,  and  the  frosted 
cake-basket,  and  the  tail  up-urny,  which  seemed  to  be  a  marvellous 
composition  of  lights  and  flowers."  The  child  believes  that  these 
splendours  have  been  hidden  away  for  safety,  and  that  they  are 
ultimately  to  be  hers.  The  story  tells  of  the  dream  she  dreams  and 
of  its  tragic  ending. 

#  %  *  * 

For  Prince  and  People.     By  E.  K.  Sanders. 
(MacmiUan  &  Co.) 

Mr.  Sanders  makes  his  dehut  under  good  auspices,  but  we  are  not 
impressed  by  the  performance.  He  writes  about  men  as  a  lady 
carefully  nurtured  in  the  traditions  of  Miss  Yonge  might  write, 
but  there  is  no  feminine  observation  in  his  brief  sketches  of  women. 
The  book,  in  short,  is  a  prettily  told  story  of  Fieschi  and  Dorias, 
very  suitable  to  be  bestowed  on  an  intelligent  school  girl,_in  whom  it 
might  quicken  enthusiasm  for  the  romance  of  Italian  history ;  but 
the  adult  reader  will  find  it  difficult  to  be  interested  in  the  ad- 
ventures of  Oberto,  the  nameless  youth  who  goes  out  to  seek  his 
fortime,  and  finds  himself  enlisted  in  the  following  of  Giau  Luigi 
Fiesco.  All  the  series  of  events  which  cidminates  in  Oberto's  dis- 
covery that  he  is  no  other  than  the  legitimate  heir  of  Andrea  Doria, 
and  his  heroic  renunciation  of  all  that  this  implies,  is  conceived  in 
the  spirit  of  well-worn  convention.  The  last  scenes  in  the  book 
have  plainly  been  written  first  as  a  verse  drama,  and  nothing  in 
the  world  is  more  exasperating  than  mutilated  blank  verse  mas- 
querading as  prose.     Instance : 

"  Verrina  seized  him  by  the  shoulder  and  pulled  him  forward,  forcing 
hiiu  upon  his  knees  beside  the  body.  '  See,'  he  said,  '  I  did  not  stab  him ; 
such  a  death  were  too  honourable.  |  Mark  the  cord  round  his  neck,  and, 
see,  his  hands  are  tied ;  surely  I  am  |  a  proper  hangman  marred  by 
circumstance !  |  I  was  not  hasty ;  no,  I  was  bound  to  do  |  my  office 
deHcately  or  not  at  all.  |  We  met  just  by  the  postern,  |  and  in  the  fervour 
of  my  embrace  he  fell.  I  The  rest  was  easy  ;  [but]  when  his  hands  were 
bound  I  and  the  noose  [Ughtly]  pressing  on  his  neck  we  had  1  a  moment's 
conversation,  he  and  I.'  " 

This  sort  of  thing  will  not  do  ;  it  is  utterly  false  in  key.^  If  Mr. 
Sauders  means  to  go  on  with  romance  of  the  dagger  and  phial  order, 
he  should  go  to  school  to  Mr.  Stanley  Weyman ;  at  present  he  is 
not  within  measurable  distance  of  Mr.  Weyman's  haU-a-dozen 
imitators. 
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NURSES    OF    GREAT    BRITAIN 


AND 


Merit,  and  Merit  slone,  has  made  the  Food  Beverage,  Er.  Tibbies'  Vi-Cocoa,  a  Proved  Success,  and  the  remarkable  unsolicited 
evidence  from  Nurses  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  herewith  published,  supports  our  statement  that  its  meiits  have  been  recognised  to 
an  extent  hitherto  unknown  in  the  history  of  any  prepaiation  One  thing  is  certain  Nothing  has  ever  been  discovered  that  can 
approach  it  in  giving  lightness  of  heart,  joy  of  life,  fleetness  of  foot,  and  that  general  feeling  of  comfort  which  only  comes  from  a  full 
capacity  to  enjoy  every  pleasure,  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical. 


^-Cocoa 


THE  MOST  REMARKABLE  TESTIMONY  EVER  PUBLISHED. 

NURSES    AND     DR.     TIBBLES'    VI-COCOA. 

A  REAL  PICK-ME-UP. 

Nurse  F.  GEORGE,  Devonpnrt  Hill,  f'ongleton : 

"I  have  tried  Pr.  Tibbies'  ViCccoa,  and  think  it  is  a 
real  'piclv-me-up,'  and  intend  to  nse  mi  ntlier." 

GIVES   GREAT  SATISFACTION. 

Nurse  WILKINSON',  :;ii,  Russell  Street,  rlithevoe : 

"Dr.  Tibbies'  Vi-Ci.eoa  -ives  every  satisfaction,  and  I 
shall  not  fail  t..  leenmrnend  it  to  my  friends  and  patients." 

BOTH   MEAT  AND   DRINK. 

Nnrse  WEAVER,  Hie  Parson.ige,  Rickniaiisworth,  Herts : 

"My  brother  lias  tried  Dr.  Tibbies'  Vi-Cocoa,  and  thinks 
it  is  both  meat  and  drink." 

GREAT  BENEFIT  TO  INVALIDS. 

Nnrse  \  ILLAGE,  Linton,  near  Jlaidstone : 

"I  liavc  proved  Dr.  Tibbies'  Vi-Cocoa  to  be  of  gl'eat 
bpiielit  t"  invalids,  as  it  is  so  easily  digested." 

REFRESHING,    STIMULATING.    PLEASANT. 

Nnise      SINDERLAND,     Shewview      Villa,     Clieam-road, 
Snttnn,   Snnev: 
'■  I  have  tried  Or.  Tibbies'  Vi-('oc<ia,  and  find  it  a  refresh- 
ing,  stimulating,   and    pleasant    bevriatie.      I   shiill   have 
pleasure  in  reconnnerMlin'^  it  t y  irimds  and  relations." 

FOR  EXCELLENCE. 

Xurse  OILKES,  11,  St.  Pauls-s(iuare,  Southsea  : 

'*  I  think  Dr.  Tibbies*  Vi-Cocoa  is  excellent,  and  very  go()d 
for  those  who  suffer  from  Indigestion.  This  I  know 
practically." 

NO  PRAISE  TOO   HIGH. 

Surse  SAFFREY,  The  Cottage,  Hoddesden-road,  Belvedere, 
Kent : 
"I  am  pleased  to  say  I  think  more  of  the  merits  of  Dr. 
Tibble.s'  llian  even  the  praise  already  bestc.wed  npon  it." 

FOR  PHYSICAL  AND  MENTAL  SUFFERING. 

Niiist'  ci.AKE,  "The  Laurels,"  Laiigley  : 

"  I  hiive  much  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  value 
of  Dr.  Tibbies'  Vi-Cocoa,  as  I  find  it  most  beneficial  to 
persons  suffering  physically  and  mentally.  It  is  most 
nutritive  and  extremely  pleasant  to  take,  and  I  shall  strongly 
reconiiiiL'mi  it  to  my  patients." 

NOURISHING  AND   STIMULATING. 

iNlirse  lIARUI.NdTdN,  Coxlioe,  Dnriiani  : 

"  Or.  Tibbies  \'i-<'oc<>a  possesses  good  nourishing  and 
stimulating  qualities.  I  shall  certainly  reconnnend  it  to 
my  patients  and  friends." 

INVALUABLE  FOR  NIGHT  DUTY. 

Nurse  WILCOX,  Bradford-street,  Birmingham  : 

"  I  always  take  a  cup  of  Dr.  Tibbies'  Vi-Cocoa  when  on 
night  duty." 


HIGHLY  PLEASED  WITH  IT. 

Nurse   ROBERTS,  Ryecroft   Vil]:i,   20,   St.   James's  Street 
Southport : 
"  We  are  highly  pleased  with  Dr.  Tibbies'  Vi-Cocoa.    I 
think  it  possesses  good  nourishing  and  stimulating  qualities. 
I  shall  recommend  it  to  all  my  jtatients  and  friends." 

THE  BEST  EVER   TASTED. 

Nurse  E.  BOWEN,  8,  Eversliol  \Uk\A.  Tnllington  Park,  N: 

"  I  consider  Dr.  Tibbies'  Ni-t  m  o;i  tin.*  VLiy  best  cocoa  that 
I  have  tasted.  I  find  it  muiu  rLtrcshing  and  invigorating 
than  any  other.  I  have  been  giving  it  to  my  patients,  and 
shall  certainly  recommend  it  both  to  my  patients  and 
personal  friends." 

FINDS  IT  EXCELLENT. 

Nurse  SCIIilKir.l.O,  Katle.-ar,  Imblin  : 

"I  have  tested  Hr.  lilililes  \  iioe.ia  and  find  it  excellent, 
and  will  reeennniend  it  to  niy  patients  and  friends." 

FOR  SICK  ROOM  AND  BREAKFAST  TABLE. 

Nurse  E.  BEASLEV.  :;i,  likiduim  (Jardeny,  Reading: 

"  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  found  Dr.  Til.bles'  Vi-Cocoa  of 
great  value  both  in  the  sick  room  and  on  the  breakfast 
table.  I  use  it  myself,  and  can  honestly  say  that  it  is  the 
most  genuine  and  superior  cocoa  that  can  be  obtained.  I 
always  advise  my  patients  to  try  it,  and  when  they  do  they 
find  that  it  is  better  and  suits  thtir  digestion  better  than 
any  cocoa  they  have  ever  tried.  I  shall  always  have  great 
pleasure  in  recommending  Dr.  Tibbies'  Vi-Cocoa,  as  I  am 
sure  it  has  no  equal." 

LIKES   IT  VERY   MUCH. 

Nurse  SESSIONS,  t'otitswoM  H^use,  Cirencester: 

"I  have  tested  hi.  TiMik^i  \  iCocoa,  and  like  it  very 
much.  I  shall  have  pleasure  in  recommending  it  to  all  my 
patients  and  friends.  " 

REFRESHING  AND  NUTRITIOUS. 

Nurse  GUTHRIE,  y",  Broadhinton-road,  Clapham,  S.W.  : 

"I  like  Dr.  Tibbies' Vi-Cocoa  very  much,  and  must  say 
that  it  is  most  refreshing  and  nutritious,  and  I  shall 
certainly  recommend  it  with  great  pleasure  to  any  patients 
and  friends." 

WILL  ALWAYS  USE  IT. 

Nurse  A.  STEWART,  Atkinson  Moiley's  Hospital,  Wimble- 
don, S.W. : 
"  It  is  excellent.     I  will  always  use  it,  and  will  recommend 
it  whenever  possible." 

USES  WHEN  ON  NIGHT  DUTY. 

Nurse  READ,  10,  Parkhill  Road,  Uampstead,  N.W.  : 

"I  shall  continue  to  take  Dr.  Tibbies'  Vi-Cocoa,  as  I  find 
it  most  sustaining,  especially  when  on  night  duty.  I  will 
not  fail  to  recommend  it  to  all  my  patients  and  friends." 


7-Cocoa 


APPRECIATED  BY  MILLIONS 


I    AS  A  WINTER   BEVERAGE  IS   UNEQUALLED     | 

IT  CAN  BE  TESTED  FREE,  AND  THOSE  WHO  TRY  IT  BUY  IT. 

Address     (a     Postuard     will     do),     but     mention     The     Aiademy, 

DR.   TIBBLES'   VI-COCOA,    Ltd..    60,   61,   62,    BUNHiLL    ROW,    LONDON,    E.G- 
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THE     NEWEST    FICTION. 

A  GUIDE  FOE  NOVEL  EEADEES. 


The  Kentuckians. 


By  John  Pox,  Jtjn. 


"We  still  await  tlie  "  great  American  novel,"  but  the  remarkable 
excellence  of  some  American  novels  that  come  to  these  shores  is  not 
to  be  denied—  The  Kenhickians,  for  example.  It  is  by  a  Kentiickian, 
it  is  about  Kentucky,  and  it  is  good  — very  good.  We  shall  notice 
it  at  length,  later.  The  volume  also  contains  pictures — capital 
pictures.  We  do  not  know  much  abovit  feminine  fashions,  but  the 
clothes  and  millinery  of  Anne,  the  Governor's  daughter,  seem  the 
sort  of  tilings  that  are  called  smart  this  winter ;  from  which  we 
gather  that  the  period  of  the  story  is  present  day.  We  may  be 
wrong.  We  are  rather  stupid  about  fashions.  The  editor  of  the 
Lady\  Pictorial  would  know.     (Harper  &  Brothers.     228  pp.     6s.) 


The  Great  Stone  of  Saudis. 


By  Frank  E.  Stockton. 


A  sly  attempt  to  reap  the  harvest  sown  by  Nansen.  Mr.  Stockton, 
in  his  gravest,  most  jjlausible  manner,  teUs  of  the  discovery  of  the 
North  Pole  by  the  crew  of  the  Bipsey,  a  submarine  boat.  "  To  guard 
thoroughly  against  the  most  dreaded  obstacle  they  feared  to  meet — 
down-reaching  masses  of  ice — a  hydraulic  thermometer,  mounted 
on  a  little  submarine  vessel  connected  with  the  Bipsey  by  wires, 
preceded  her  a  long  distance  ahead  "  and  signalled  tidings  of  changes 
of  temperature  caused  by  the  proximity  of  ice  !  There  is  the 
customary  resourceful  old  lady  of  the  Mrs.  Aleshine  tj'pe — this  time 
Sarah  Block,  and  the  fun  is  continuous.  (Harper  &  Brothers. 
341  pp.     6s.) 

Wayside  Courtships.  By  Hamlin  Garland. 

Short  stories,  by  the  author  of  Rose  of  BiitcJier's  Coolly.  Mr. 
Garland  is  an  American  realist,  with  strong-  human  sympathies, 
and  this  book  sets  forth  relentlessly,  but  not  cruelly,  the  course  of 
love  among  certain  of  his  countrjinen,  humble  and  the  reverse. 
It  is  not  gay  reading,  but  truth  shines  between  most  of  the  Hues. 
This  is  the  motto  : 

"  The  meeting  of  true  lovers'  eyes 
Seems  wrought  of  chance;  and  yet 
Perhaps  the  same  grim  law  abides 
Therein  as  when  the  dead  one  lies 
Low  in  the  grave,  and  memory  chides, 
And  with  hot  tears  love's  lids  are  wet." 
(Neville  Beeman.     .320  pp.     6s.) 

Eose.  By  Kay  Jay. 

Another  novel  in  rhyme,  and  before  the  memory  of  Mr.  Upward's 
couplets  is  effaced !  Kay  Jay's  story  is  of  a  lover  and  his  lass. 
The  lass  is  Eose.  They  were  staj'ing  in  a  country  house  near 
a  river,  when  the  house  caught  fire.  Eose  was  put  in  a  boat  for 
safetj',  and  when  they  went  to  find  her  she  had  gone.  Then  the 
lover  had  a  bad  time.  He  became  a  mesmeric  subject,  and  during 
a  trance  saw  Eose  in  TenerifEe.  So  he  journeyed  thither,  and  met 
with  a  witch,  and  interviewed  purgatorial  sjiirits  and  the  ghost  of 
a  prime  minister.  And  once  "saw"  rhymes  to  "bore."  (J.  W. 
Arrowsmith.      126  pp.     2s.) 

Lin  McLean.  By  Owen  Wister. 

Owen  Wister  is  the  new  American  novelist  of  the  cattle  ranch, 
and  Lin  McLean  is  his  hero.  Lin  is  a  cow-puncher,  independent, 
fearless,  humorous,  resourceful,  truthful,  and,  like  most  other 
persons  in  this  virile,  gusty  book,  utterly  lawless  and  richly  idio- 
matic in  his  talk.  The  episodes  are  stirring  and  wild  and  sometimes 
luridly  powerful.  Pistol  shots  are  not  much  less  frequent  than 
commas.     (Harper  &  Brothers.     278  pp.     6s.) 


Fasie  the  Fiddler. 


By  S.  J.  Adair  Fitz-Gerald. 


A  story  of  London  Bohemian  life  and  "joUy  good  fellows." 
The  author  quotes  Sir  Henry  Irving  by  way  of  motto  :  "  If  a  man 
could  not  be  a  Bohemian  under  the  Piazza,  then  the  most  enchanting 
state  of  human  bliss  was  not  for  him.  Those  were  the  days  when 
we  cultivated  Literature  and  the  Drama  on  a  chop  and  a  tankard, 
and  came  out  of  Covent  Garden  at  the  witching  hour  when  the 
vegetables  were  coming  in."  The  story  rollicks  along,  the  love 
element  gradually  increasing.  It  is  f  idl  of  Bohemian  chatter  and 
Bohemian  preaching,  and  Bohemian  ignorance  of  the  "  suburban 
mind."     (Lawrence  Greening  &  Co.     272  pp.     6s.) 


Self  and  Comr.ujes. 


By  C  Stein, 


A  book  of  military  sketches  and  stories  reprinted  from  Baihfs 
Magazine.  Some  are  laid  in  Ireland,  others  in  India ;  some  are 
concerned  with  sport,  and  some  with  fighting.  One  tells  how  Bih 
Thorburn  was  picked  up  as  a  tramp  by  his  own  old  regiment,  and 
conveyed  out  of  the  reach  of  the  police,  who  were  pursuing  him  for 
his  first  theft.     (Vinton  &  Co.     185  pp.     3s.  6d.) 


The  Comedians'  Christmas  Dinner. 


By  Burford  Delannoy. 


A  shilling  book  of  short  stories  of  theatrical  life,  with  a  flavour 
of  the  sea  and  boats  thrown  in.  Love,  pathos,  and  tragedy  are 
blended  in  the  usual  proportions ;  and  the  titles  of  the  six  stories 
range  from  "  The  Morgue  Slab  "  to  "A  Wingless  Angel." 
(Simpkin,  Marshall.     159  pp.     Is.) 

Tony.  By  Florence  Montgomery. 

"A  sketch,"  says  the  sub-title,  "being  the  account  of  a  little 
incident  on  a  short  railway  journey."  In  other  words,  a  tract,  the 
teaching  of  which  is  intended  to  produce  in  us  more  kindness  and 
thoughtfulness  for  others.  The  author  of  Misunderstood  has  invented 
a  half  pathetic  schoolboy  as  the  means  of  turning  Lady  Jane  Morton 
from  callousness  and  superciliousness  to  sympathy  and  helpfulness. 
A  pretty  story  prettily  told,  published  for  the  pocket..  (Bentley  & 
Son.     105  pp.) 


REVIEWS. 


Human   Odds  and  Ends.     By  George  Gissing. 
(Lawrence  &  Bullen.) 

This  is,  we  believe,  Mr.  Gissing's  first  essay  in  a  new  art.  He  has 
been  responsible,  first  and  last,  for  over  a  dozen  novels  of  the 
orthodox  length  ;  here  he  makes  his  appearance  as  a  writer  of 
short  stories.  Truth  to  say,  some  of  the  contents  of  this  volume 
are  not  stories  at  all,  they  are  the  raw  material  of  fiction,  sketches, 
and  studies,  mere  scraps  and  suggestions,  without  the  unity  and 
finish  that  in  its  way  the  conte,  no  less  than  the  roman,  demands. 
These  should  have  been  omitted ;  the  dehris  of  the  workshop),  they 
swell  the  bulk  of  the  volume  and  blur  the  effect  of  the  score  of 
really  fine  contes  with  which  they  are  associated.  As  a  conteur  Mr. 
Gissing  has  developed  certain  qualities  which  have  not  been  so 
noticeable  in  his  more  elaborate  work,  and  will  probably  react  upon 
that  for  good.  He  has  learnt  to  trim  away  the  unessential,  to  be 
immediate,  vivid,  to  aim  at  the  centre.  He  begins  to  show  a  feeling 
for  style  which  hitherto  has  rather  lain  dormant.  The  material  of 
his  tragedies  is  sordid  enough,  but  in  the  impersonal  reticence  of 
the  telling  they  find  an  expression  which  is  very  far  removed  from 
the  sordid.  Such  keenly  observed,  straightly  put  narrative  as  Mr. 
Gissing  gives  us  in  The  Bay  of  Silence  is  art  of  a  very  fine  order. 
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This  little  sketch  of  a  Surrey-side  ragamuffin  may  serve  to  illustrate 
the  subtlety  and  sj'mpathy  of  his  vision  : 

"  AmoBg  the  children  playing  in  a  court  deep  down  by  Southwark 
Bridge  was  one  boy,  of  about  seven  years  old,  who  looked  healthier  and 
sweeter  than  most  of  his  companions.  The  shirt  he  wore  had  been 
washed  a  week  ago,  and  rents  in  it  had  obeyed  the  needle.  His  mother- 
made  braces  supported  a  pair  of  trousers  cut  short  between  the  knee  and 
ankle,  evidently  shaped  out  of  a  man's  garment.  Stockings  he  dispensed 
with,  but  his  boots  were  new  and  strong.  Though  he  amused  himself 
vigorously  he  seemed  to  keep  cool ;  his  curly  hair  was  not  matted  with 
perspiration,  Hke  that  of  the  other  youngsters ;  the  open  shirt — in  this 
time  of  holiday  coat  and  waistcoat  were  put  away  to  be  in  good  condition 
when  school  began  again — showed  a  btdy  not  ill-nourished,  and  his  legs 
were  of  sturdy  growth.  A  shouting,  laughing,  altogether  noisy  little 
chap.  When  his  shrill  voice  rang  out,  it  gave  his  playmates  the  word 
of  command  ;  he  was  ready,  too,  with  his  fists  when  occasion  offered. 
You  should  have  seen  him  standing  with  arms  akimbo,  legs  apart,  his 
round  little  head  thi-own  back,  and  the  brown  eyes  glistening  in 
merriment  " 

It  need  hardly'  be  said  that  in  these  short  stories  Mr.  Gissing's 
interests  remain  the  same  as  in  his  longer  work.  His  themes 
belong  to  his  habitual  order  of  ideas,  and  his  treatment  of  them  is 
familiar.  The  dreariness  and  squalor  of  London  middle-class  life, 
or,  more  rarelj^,  as  in  the  story  just  quoted,  of  London  slum  life; 
the  pressiire,  upon  all  but  the  coarsely  fibred,  of  grinding  social 
conditions ;  the  pity  of  trivial  broken  ideals  and  peddling  ambitions 
unsatisfied :  these  are  the  biu-dens  of  every  story.  Mr.  Gissing  is 
as  remorseless,  as  deliberate,  as  logical  a  pessimist  as  ever ;  his 
indictment  of  things  is  as  grave  and  as  comprehensive.  Some 
relaxation,  however,  he  permits  himself,  to  handle  the  matter,  by 
way  of  a  change,  in  irony,  or  even  in  the  levity  of  a  grim  humour. 
You  find  a  smile  in  The  Justice  and  the  Vagabond,  when  Mr.  Eichard 
Eutland,  after  twentj'-two  years  of  respectable  affluence,  makes  up 
his  mind  to  travel  with  a  disreputable  old  crony,  and  hun'ies  his 
preparations  to  anticipate  his  wife's  retutrn  ;  and  j-ou  find  it  in 
Two  Collectors,  when  the  bookseller's  porter,  AKred  Wormald, 
hears  an  order  givf  n  after  forty  years  for  the  poems  he  had  himself 
published  in  youth.  With  beating  heart  he  ventures  to  call  upon 
the  appreciative  collector. 

"  Mr.  Freshwater  stood  by  his  writing-table;  he  was  a  smooth-shaven 
shrewd-faced  man  of  middle-age,  tending  to  corpulency,  and  he  regarded 
the  visitor  with  a  poHte  surprise. 

'  Sir— I  am  Alfred  Wormald.' 

'  Oh  !  ah  ! — I'm  afraid  I  don't  recall  your  name.' 

The  old  man  tottered  sHghtly  ;  his  eyes  wandered. 

'  You  have  received  from  your  booksellers,  sir,  a  copy  of  Songs  of 
Youth ' 

His  tongue  failed ;  he  had  so  strange  a  look  that  Mr.  Freshwater 
began  to  look  imeasy. 

•  Sotig  of  Youth—  have  I  ?  I  suppose  my  hbrarian  ordered  it.  A 
volume  of  poems,  I  suppose  ?  How—  what  do  you  wish  to  see  me 
aliout  !" ' 

The  other,  commanding  himself,  fixed  upon  Mr.  Freshwater  a  look 
not  without  dignity. 

'  You  collect  poetical  works,  sir  ? ' 

'  Why,  yes,  I  do.  But  I  must  refer  you  to  my  hbrarian  about  that. 
Not  all  poetical  works.  I  am  at  present  getting  together  those  pubhshed 
in  the  Victorian  time  by  houses  which  have  ceased  to  exist.  Presumably, 
you  are  in  the  trade  ?  Have  you  a  catalogue  ?  By  all  means  send  it. 
I  shall  next  be  turning  my  attention  to  early  Victorian  periodicals. 
But  by  all  means  send  in  your  catalogue.  You  had  no  other  business 
with  me  ? ' 

'  Thank  you,  sir,  that  was  all.' 

And  Wormald  withdrew." 

Yes,  there  is  humour;  but  in  both  stories  the  humour  is  inextricably 
mingled  with  tragedy  or  pathos,  the  momentary  gleam  of  light  dies 
away  into  gloom. 


The  King  with  Two  Faces.     By  M.  E.  Coleridge.     (Arnold.) 

The  key-note  of  this  thoughtful  and  finely  written  story  is  struck 
firmly  in  the  first  chapter,  and  it  is— action.  Hardly  a  page 
passes  without  its  momentous  event  or  its  deed  of  derrino--do 
The  "lung"  is  Gustav  III.  of  Sweden,  the  "  two  faces  ""  the 
o]iposmg  tendencies  towards  democracy  and  absolutism  that  existed 
togetlier  m  this  strange,  inconsistent,  lovable  man.  From  this 
inner  conflict  spring  the  outer  conflicts  that  fiU  the  book  ;  to  this 
Its  pathos  of  despairing  ideals  and  loyal  infidelities  is  due 


The  climax  of  the  narrative  is  in  the  last  two  years  of  Gustav's 
reign,  1788-9,  when  he  who  had  faithfully  accepted  the  popular 
constitution  of  1772  came  to  bid  it  defiance,  and,  as  a  residt,  ended 
his  life  by  assassination.  Gustav  overshadows  the  book,  but  the 
immediate  hero  is  Count  Adolf  Bidding,  a  courtier,  devoted  heart 
and  soul  to  the  twofold  service  of  king  and  countrj'.  No  service  or 
feat  of  daring  is  too  hard  for  Adolf,  if  called  ujion  by  Gustav,  for 
Sweden,  and  the  ruin  of  his  faith  in  his  master  is  the  more  tragic. 
When  Gothenburg  was  besieged  by  the  Danes  and  on  the  point  of 
surrender  it  was  Adolf  who  volunteered,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  to 
blow  up)  the  bridge,  and  so  keep  out  the  imminent  danger.  He 
wins  the  king's  gratitude  :  nevertheless,  his  sweetheart,  Tala,  is 
coveted  by  Baron  Essen,  and  as  the  price  of  Essen's  support  to 
the  royal  cause  Adolf  is  sent  to  jiractical  banishment  at  Paris. 
Here  he  comes  imder  the  influence  of  Mme.  de  Stael,  and  Tala, 
hearing  slanderous  reports  of  liis  relations  with  that  ladj-,  marries 
the  rival  suitor.  After  the  ignominious  flight  of  Louis  XVI.  and 
Marie  Antoinette  to  Versailles,  Adolf  returns  to  Sweden.  He  finds 
Gustav  on  the  path  of  dcsjiotism,  and  the  people  ripe  for  revolt. 
Sick  and  sore  at  heart,  he  becomes  implicated  iu  a  i>lot  to  kill  tlie 
king  at  a  masquerade,  and  in  this  attempt  the  interest  of  the  novel 
culminates.  The  king  is  wounded :  and  Adolf,  who  still  loves 
him,  hides  in  the  sick-chamber  to  behold  him  once  more.  Here 
he  is  witness  of  an  interview  between  Gustav  and  his  brother, 
the  Duke  of  Sudermania,  in  which  the  king  demands  pardon  for 
the  rebels.  The  scene  is  effectively  told,  and  we  quote  it  as'  a 
favourable  example  of  Miss  Coleridge's  manner  : 

"  '  I  could  promise,'  he  said  at  last,  low  and  unwillingly,  '  for  all  but 
one.  You  would  not  have  the  murderer  set  free  to  slay  the  son  as  he 
has  slain  the  father  ':  ' 

The  King  seemed  to  reflect  a  moment.  It  w-as  the  thin,  strange  voice 
that  spoke  again  now,  in  utter  weariness  and  exhaustion. 

'  For  all  the  rest  you  promise — before  God  P  ' 

'  For  all  the  rest  I  promise,'  repeated  the  Duke,  as  if  the  words  were 
dragged  out  of  him. 

'  Before  God 't ' 

'  Before  God  ! ' 

Adolf  was  fiercely  torn  in  two.  Had  he  stood  in  the  Duke's  place,  he 
must  have  yielded — he  knew  that :  yet  he  despised  him.  His  brother — 
his  own  brother — and  he  could  let  him  go  thus  lightly  I  Must  he,  Adolf 
Ridding,  accept  his  hfe  from  such  a  fellow  as  this  'f 

'  You  have  talked  more  than  you  ought.     Good  night,  brother  !  ' 

'  I  am  better.     The  cough  is  gone.     I  shall  sleep  now.     Good  night !  ' 

The  Duke  stole  out  with  hushed  footsteps.  The  wind  had  fallen 
suddenly,  as  it  does  sometimes  before  dawn,  and  the  circles  and  patches 
of  light  upon  the  ceihug  did  not  waver.  To  Adolf's  fancy,  their  steadi 
ness  made  the  quiet  room  quieter  stiU.  It  seemed  to  hun  that  long  hours 
ebbed  away.  If  sleep  depended  upon  silence,  surely  the  King  must 
sleep.  The  painful  sound  of  his  had  ceased  altogether.  A  chill  struck 
home  to  Adolf's  heart.     Was  he  dead  'r 

He  coidd  not  stay  there.     He  must  look. 

He  rose,  and  peered  cautiously  round  the  screen.  By  the  subdued 
light  of  a  little  silver  lamp,  covered  with  a  paper  shade,  he  saw  the  great 
bed,  smooth  and  white,  and  the  shrunk  face  on  the  pillow.  The  bed- 
clothes were  in  perfect  order.  The  hand  that  lay  half  open  on  the 
coverlet  looked  scarcely  like  a  human  thing.  Ah,  what  a  ruin  of  a  man 
was  this  I 

Adolf  came  a  step  forward. 

His  youth  rushed  back  upon  him.  He  remembered  only  that  this  man, 
of  all  men  that  he  had  ever  seen,  was  the  bravest.  He  would  have 
fallen  on  his  knees  and  kissed  those  waxen  fingers. 

At  that  moment  the  King's  eyes  opened.  He  raised  himself  upon  his 
arm,  with  a  look  of  indescribable  terror— then  fell  back,  putting  his 
hand  to  his  heart.  Tala  had  spent  herself  iu  vain.  It  was  not  Adolf  s 
hand  that  had  fired  the  shot,  but  it  was  none  the  less  Adolf  who  killed 
him. 

'  I  am  not  afraid  of  you  now,'  he  whispered.  '  Come  nearer !  Have 
you  forgiven  ?    Wfll  you  let  me  sleep  ? ' 

He  looked  up.  There  was  no  fear  in  his  eyes.  Adolf  saw  this — and 
he  could  see  no  more  for  tears." 

For  the  historical  accuracy  of  Miss  Coleridge's  work,  she  makes 
her  appeal  to  Mr.  Nisbet  Bain's  Life  of  Gxstac  III.  Its  thorough 
workmansliip  and  fine  presentation  of  character  speak  for  them- 
selves. Miss  Coleridge  shoidd  hold  a  high  place  among  the 
rising  school  of  romance-writers.  She  has  undeniable  dramatic 
power,  and  keeps  her  story  throughout  tense — perhaps  even  too 
tense — with  emotion.  It  is  honest,  solid  work,  with  nothing  flimsy 
about  it,  and  with  here  and  there  a  touch  of  inspiration.  Long 
as  the  book  is,  the  attention  of  the  reader  does  not  flag  until 
the  close.    And  this  being  so,  the  length  is  only  an  added  attraction. 
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TM  Forqe   in  tie  Forest.      By  Charles   G.    D.   Eoberts. 
(Kegan  Paul  &  Co.) 

Here  is  a  story  of  the  time  when  the  French  held  part  of  Canada, 
and  when  the  pro^-incials  were  in  revolt  against  the  English.  The 
best  of  the  book  is  the  "Foreword,"  which  is  a  good  piece  of 
descriptive  writing.  The  story  itself  reads  more  like  the  end  of  a 
lono-er  story  than  a  tale  complete  in  itself.  So  little  is  the  reader 
prepared  for  the  appearance  of  the  Black  Abbe  in  the  first  chapter, 
that  the  kidnapping  exploit  of  that  pernicious  priest  cannot  but 
leave  him  comparatively  unmoved.  And  of  Grul,  the^  wandering 
madman,  we  have  hopes  which  come  to  very  scant  fulfilment ;  for 
■we  are  left  in  absolute  ignorance  of  the  cause  of  his  madness  and 
of  his  blood-feud  with  the  Abbe  aforesaid,  the  villain  of  the  piece. 
Hence  one  feels  but  a  languid  interest  in  the  accomplishment_  of 
Grill's  vengeance  upon  the  "frocked  hound."  He  has  a  taking 
way  with  him,  has  the  Seigneur  de  Briart,  who  tells  the 
story.  He  begins  by  "  shaking  in  his  impotent  rage  and 
fear";  then  he  "curbs  himseK  as  best  he  can";  he  "mocks" 
and  "pants,"  and  "laughs  softly";  he  often  "^smiles'];  he  is 
ever  prompt  upon  emergency  to  talk  "carelessly,"  or  "lightly," 
or  "sternly,"  or  "quietly,"  or  "impatiently";  and  when  he 
unaccountably  falls  in  love  with  an  aUuring  person  having  a  "  white 
face  chiseUed" like  a  Madonna's  [_((  Madonna's!],  with  lips  curved 
passionately,  and  great  sea-coloured  eyes,  which  gazed  upon  me 
from  dark  circles  of  pain  "—after  this,  we  really  cannot  away  with 
his  tricks  and  his  manners  any  more.  And  all  these  things  are 
perfectly  gratuitous  and  unnecessary,  did  he  only  know  it.  We 
vastly  prefer  the  son  of  the  effusive  Seigneur  de  Briart,  who, 
because  he  had  a  "Penobscot  grandmother,"  rarely  permitted 
himself  to  smile. 


Lawrence  Clmcriny.     By  A.  E.  W.  Mason.     (A.  D.  Innes  &  Co.) 

The  picturesque  circumstances  attending  the  Eebellion  of  1715, 
which  stood  Sir  Walter  Besant  in  such  good  stead  as  a  setting  for 
the  story  of  Dorothy  Forster,  do  Mr.  Mason  a  similar  sei-vice  in  his 
recent  romance,  Laivrencc  Clanring.  In  the  latter  case,  however, 
the  historical  background  is  considerably  fainter,  since  the  story  is 
little  concerned  with  the  leaders  of  the  rising  but  rather  with 
imaginary  personages  implicated  therein.  The  hero  is  a  relative  of 
Lord  BoUngbroke,  and  is  studying  for  the  Eoman  Catholic  priest- 
hood at  a  Jesuit  college  in  Paris,  when  he  unexpectedly  succeeds  to 
an  estate  in  Cumberland.  This  piece  of  apparent  good  fortune  he 
owes  to  the  fact  that  his  cousin,  Jervas  Eookley,  son  of  the  late 
owner,  has  been  disinherited  by  his  fatlier  for  dishonest  behaviour. 
Clavering  sees  in  the  new  position  to  which  he  is  called  a  glorious 
opportunity  for  helping  on  the  Jacobite  cause.  Eookley,  on  the 
other  hand,  sees  in  his  young  cousin's  Jacobite  leanings  a_  fine 
possibility  for  recovering  his  own  inheritance.  He  accordingly 
personates  his  late  father's  ste%A-ard  and  does  his  best  to  encourage 
these  leanings.  Before  setting  sail  for  England  _  Clavering  visits 
the  Pretender,  and  receives  a  commission  to  collect  information  as  to 
the  state  of  political  sympathy  in  Cmuberland.  Once  established 
at  Blackladies,  a  prey  not  only  to  the  cunning  of  Eookley,  but  also 
to  his  own  ardour  and  inexperience,  the  young  man  is  beguiled 
into  such  indiscretions,  private  and  public,  that  he  comes  within  an 
ace  of  causing  an  innocent  man  to  be  hanged  for  treason,  and  only 
saves  his  own  neck  by  escaping  from  Newgate  and  fleeing  across 
Channel,  where,  in  his  old  age,  he  relates  the  adventures  of  his 
youth.  The  tale  is  told  with  a  pleasing  grace  of  style,  in  wluch  the 
prettv  love  passages  with  coquettish  Dorothy  Curwon,  and  the 
skilful  touches  which  bring  the  lovely  lakeland  hills  and  valleys 
before  the  reader's  eye,  are  bj'  no  means  the  onlj^  points  _  of 
merit,  though  they  are  points  deserving  of  special  praise. 
Unfortunately,  like  all  writers  who  use  the  first  person  singu- 
lar as  their  medium  of  narrative,  Mr.  Mason  has  limited  the 
dramatic  possibilities  of  his  work,  and  this  is  the  more  noticeable, 
as  its  chief  failing  is  a  certain  vagueness  and  hesitation  of  outline. 
One  feels  that  the  story  is  being  concocted  as  it  goes  along, 
rather  than  that  each  incident  is  inevitably  followed  by  the  next  in 
the  chain.  Despite  this  drawback,  Lawrence  Clavering  is  a  most 
readable  novel,  and  wiU  fuUy  sustain  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Mason's 
previous  work. 


The  Borrington  Deed  Box.     By  Arthur  Morrison. 
(Ward,  Lock  &  Co.) 

There  are  two  Mr.  Morrisons,  both  clever,  and  one  distingiiished. 
It  is  not  Mr.  Morrison  the  artist  with  whom  we  have  to  deal  in  the 
Dorrington  memoirs,  but  with  the  Mr.  Morrison  who  has  con- 
scientiously acquired  a  good  working  method  of  constructing  the 
detective  story.  The  astute  Dorrington  is  differentiated  from  the 
aristocratic  Sherlock  in  that  he  is  a  scoundrel  on  his  own  account. 
His  adventures,  recounted  in  good,  plain  English,  are  sufficiently 
ingenious  to  hold  the  attention  throughout  their  perusal  ;  the 
characterisation,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  adequate ;  and  there  is  nothing 
strained  nor  melodramatic  in  the  action.  The  author's  acquaintance 
with  the  by-ways  of  scoundrelism  is  extensive  and  peculiar  ;  and 
the  reader  feels  an  assurance  that  the  game  is  being  fairly  played, 
and  that  he  is  not  being  recklessly  misled  on  points  of  technical 
detail.  Without  being  supreme  examples  of  the  police  novel,  the 
yarns  are  good  enough  in  their  way. 


By  Right  of  Sword.     By  Arthur  W.  Marchmont. 
(Hutchinson  &  Co.) 

Of  course,  in  real  life  it  would  be  impossible  for  one  man  to  step 
into  the  place  of  another  whom  he  resembles,  and  fight  his  battles 
and  carry  on  his  intrigues  for  two  months  without  detection.  Yet 
we  would  willingly  pardon  Mr.  Marchmont  more  than  that  e.x- 
travaganco  for  the'^sake  of  so  stirring  and  full-blooded  a  tale.  It  is 
somewhat  in  the  robustious  manner  of  Mr.  Stanley  Weyman.  We 
have  the  inevitable  duel  at  the  outset.  Alexis  Petrovitch,  who  is 
a  coward,  is  challenged  by  a  brother  officer  who  is  a  bully,  and 
prefers  flight.  While  his  sister  Olga  is  waiting  at  Moscow  station 
to  bid  him  farewell,  there  enters  one  Hamylton  Tregethney,  an 
Englishman  weary  of  Hfe,  who  has  come  to  Eussia  in  the  hope  of 
seeing  desperate  military  service  against  the  Turks.  The  resem- 
blance is  so  striking  that  Olga  accosts  him  as  her  brother,  and  will 
hardly  be  convinced  of  the  error.  The  stranger  takes  advantage  of 
it  to  offer  his  services  : 

"  '  You  are  very  anxious  for  yom-  brother's  safety ':' '  I  asked. 

'  He  is  my  only  protector  in  the  world.  If  he  gets  away  now  to 
Berlin  or  Paris  I  shalL  follow  and  go  to  him.' 

'  But  is  he  Ukely  to  get  away  when  he  will  be  missed  in  a  few  hours  ? 
A  single  telegram  from  Moscow  will  close  every  frontier  harrier  in  Eussia 
upon  him.' 

'  We  know  that '  ;  and  she  wrung  her  hands. 

'  If  he  could  have  two  clear  days  he  could  reach  the  frontier  and  pass 
unquestioned,'  I  said  signiflcautly. 

She  was  a  quick-witted  little  thing,  and  saw  my  point  with  all  a 
woman's  sharpness. 

'  Your  life  is  not  ours  to  give  away.  This  man  is  noted  for  his  great 
skill.' 

'  Would  everyone  be  Ukely  to  make  the  same  mistake  about  me  that 
you  have  made  this  afternoon  f  '  I  asked,  in  reply. 

'  Now  that  I  know,  I  can  see  differences  -especially  in  your  expression  ; 
but  in  all  Moscow  there  is  not  a  man  or  woman  who  would  not  take  you 
for  my  brother.' 

'  Then  I  decide  for  the  two  days  here.  And  if  it  will  make  you  more 
comfortahle  I  can  assm-e  you  I  am  quite  as  able  to  take  care  of  myself 
with  either  sword  or  pistol  as  this  bully  you  speak  of.'  " 

So  it  is  settled.  The  craven  brother  crosses  the  frontier  under 
the  Englishman's  name  and  with  the  Englishman's  papers;  and 
Tregethney  takes  up  the  frayed  threads  of  a  very  sordid  career  in 
Moscow.  His  gradual  discovery  of  the  various  responsibilities  he 
has  taken  on  him  is  disheartening.  He  finds  that  he  is  something 
of  a  Nihilist.  There  is  an  infant  daughter,  and  a  large  inheritance 
of  debts.  His  vices  are  many ;  and  the  wife  of  the  Chief  of  Police 
is  his  too  obedient  servant.  His  reputation  in  the  regiment  is  not 
good  ;  but  his  success  in  the  duel  brings  the  name  of  Petrovitch 
into  better  odour.  The  intrigue  is  a  more  difiicult  matter ;  but  the 
adroit  impostor  contrives  to  carry  it  on  for  a  time  at  once  without 
guile  and  without  detection.  Meanwhile,  the  Nihilists,  suspecting 
him  of  apathy,  decree  that  he  shall  kiU  the  Chief  of  Police  as  a 
guarantee  of  good  faith.  Singidarly  enough,  the  Chief  of  Police 
is  found  stabbed  to  the  heart.  Headcpiarters,  re-assured  as  to  his 
zeal,  then  entrusts  him  with  the  assassination  of  the  Czar  ;  and  his 
part  in  that  affair  is  carried  out  in  such  a  way  that  the  wedding 
with  Olga  is  celebrated  under  Imperial  auspices.  So  romantic  a 
book  will  not  languish  on  bookshelves. 
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praise.  It  is  a  romance  of  the  days  of  Francis  I.,  and  it  has  this  in  common  with  *  A 
Gentleman  of  France,'  that  the  hero's  unselfish  devotion  and  dauntless  courage  change 
the  scorn  of  a  fair  and  high-born  damsel  into  sentiments  of  the  fondest  affection.  But 
there  the  resemblance  ends.      Mr.  Chetwode  has  too  much  spirit  and  originality  to  be 

indebted  to  any  one  for  his  ideas There  are  striking  pictures  of  feudal  France— when 

justice  slumbered  during  the  civil  wars,  when  bands  of  bngands  ravaged  unprotected 
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THE     NEWEST    FICTION. 

A  GUIDE  FOE  NOVEL  EEADEES. 


LOED  DULLBOROUGH. 


By  the  Hon.  Stuart  Erskine. 


A  CRUDE  story  and  "  smart,"  vriih  satirical  intent.  The  hero  writes 
a  play  while  he  is  still  an  Eton  schoolboy,  starts  a  jiaper,  extols 
Charles  II.,  denounces  the  House  of  Lords,  founds  a  rational  religion, 
'  and  makes  love  to  another  man's  wife.  He  then  discovers  that 
nowadays  "  in  order  to  bo  original  it  is  necessary  to  be  commonplace," 
and  dies  from  reading  T/ie  Last  Straw:  a  Sequel  to  '  The  Philistine,'' 
by  H — 11  C — ne.  On  his  coffin  are  engraved  his  name,  the  date, 
iiud  the  sentence,  "He  took  the  cake."  (J.  W.  Arrowsmith. 
221  pp.     3s.  6d.) 

( »Ti[ER  People's  Lives.  By  Eosa  N.  Carey. 

A  SERIES  of  stories  of  quiet  dwellers  in  a  remote  English  village. 
The  historian  purports  to  be  a  maiden  lady,  who  went  to  Sandilands 
(the  village)  for  one  night  only,  and  stayed  ten  years.  A  lovable 
old  vicar  is  the  central  figure.  A  gentle,  fragrant  book.  (Hodder 
&  Stoughton.     359  pp.     6s.) 

Marie  of  Lichtenstein.  Trans,  by  E.  J.  Craig 

A  translation  of  HaufE's  Lichtenstein.  The  preface  commends  the 
work  particularly  to  admirers  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  (Digby  &  Long. 
335  pp.     68.) 

Eevelation.  By  Eric  WYNDH.iM. 

The  author  calls  his  story  "purely  hyiiothetical."  It  is  about  a 
man  who  met  a  projihet  named  Salvator.  The  prophet  gave  him  a 
draught  of  jiaroidin,  which  begins  by  being  opaline,  is  then  crimson, 
then  purple,  and  then  clear  crystal,  and  when  taken  sejiaratcs  the 
sold  from  the  body  and  carries  it  back  into  time.  Not  a  tipple  to 
be  lightly  swallowed.  In  the  jiresent  case  the  hero  was  transplanted 
to  the  Eome  of  Nero,  where  events  occurred  somewhat  similar 
to  those  in  the  "Sign  of  the  Cross."  Subsequently  he  came  to 
himself  again  and  married  the  prophet's  daughter.  (Digby  &  Long. 
267  pp.     6s.) 


REVIEWS. 


The  Kenttcckiatts.  By  John  Fox,  jun. 
(Harper  &  Brothers.) 
To  men  and  women,  city-born  and  city-bred,  such  a  novel  as  The 
Kentuchiam  makes  irresistible  appeal.  Streets,  houses,  shifting 
crowds,  and  the  dazzle  of  shop  windows  were  the  jioor  material  that 
filled  their  childhood.  A  book  like  this  opens  the  shutters  to  the 
sunlight  of  a  world  they  have  missed.  To  look  is  to  be  glad — not 
envious.  It  is  to  see  the  spacious  growing  life  of  a  young  and 
gallant  people,  to  hear  their  birds,  to  touch  their  tlowers  and  grasses, 
to  feel  their  skies  overhead,  and  to  smell  the  scent  of  their  good 
rich  earth.  They  speak  our  speech.  They  are  our  friends.  We 
understand  them — these  kinsmen  we  have  never  seen. 

"To  belong  to  a  land!"  What  good  luck  I  What  an  aid  to 
writing !  What  a  consolation  for  old  age.  Poor  souls  who  belong 
only  to  a  city.  Hard  is  your  fate.  "  To  belong  to  a  land !  "  It 
was  the  text  of  Bourget's  latest  speech.  It  was  Daudet's  inspira- 
tion, as  of  a  dozen  others — Stevenson  in  exile  cried  : 

"  Be  it  granted  me  to  behold  you  again  in  dying 
Hills  of  home." 

It  makes  the  charm  of  those  American  writers  who  remember 
things  seen  through  "  eyes  of  youth."  California,  Louisiana, 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  are  magic  words.     Granted  the  tales  are  well- 


written,  we  never  tire  of  their  grey  state  houses,  their  mansions, 
their  swarthy  pioneers,  their  capable  men,  their  fearless,  elusive, 
tantalising  women.  Wind  blows  through  their  pages,  trees 
rustle,  strange  crojis  and  flowers  with  haunting  names  are 
there.  It  is  so  new,  so  spacious,  so  gay.  We  peer  into  the 
wilderness  ' '  undulating  away  for  hundreds  of  miles  like  a  vast 
green  robe  with  scarce  a  rift  of  human  making."  We  stand  face 
to  face  with.  Indian  fighters,  "  swarthj',  lean,  tall,  with  long  thigh- 
boots  of  thin  deer- hide,  open  at  the  hips,  ornamented  with  a  scarlet 
fringe,  and  rattling  with  the  hoofs  of  fawns,  and  the  spurs  of  the 
wild  turkey."  Not  for  us  the  great  American  cities.  We  are  tired 
of  cities  where  everything  is  spread  out  thin  like  butter  upon  a 
jiiece  of  bread.  Eather,  for  choice,  the  Kentucky  mountaineers, 
who  speak  of  the  capital  as  "  settlemints, "  who  still  wear  fringed 
hunting-shirts,  moccasins,  and  coon- skin  caps,  who  live  like  pioneers, 
"  singing  folk-songs  centuries  old,  talking  the  speech  of  Chaucer, 
loving,  hating,  fighting,  and  dying  like  the  clans  of  Scotland."  Also 
they  are  generous  with  their  potatoes  at  dinner.  "Take  out, 
stranger,"  says  your  host.  "Have  a  tater;  take  two  of  'em;  take 
damn  nigh  all  of  'em." 

Mr.  John  Fox,  jun.,  "belongs  to  a  land."  He  is  a  Ken- 
tuckian,  his  father  is  a  Kentuckian,  he  dedicates  tliis  fine  book 
"  to  my  father  and  my  father's  Kentuckians."  He  gives  you 
atmosphere,  colour,  living  soids.  You  tread  the  blue  grass,  you 
climb  the  mountains,  you  follow  Marshall  to  his  mother's  house 
when  the  blow  falls — rat  to  its  hole,  lion  to  its  lair,  man  to  his 
home  when  the  blow  falls. 

"  Up  in  the  sim,  the  hillside  was  covered  with  sheep.  A  ewe  with  one 
white  lamb  was  lapping  water  at  the  grassy  edge  of  the  creek.  Just 
to  cue  side  of  the  path  lay  another — it^  twia,  no  doubt — dead  and 
mtitilated,  and  across  the  creek  hung  its  murderer,  a  robber  crow, 
dangling  by  his  wings  from  a  low  Hmb,  with  his  penitent  beak  between 
his  feet.  .  .  .  HewasnottheonlythiDgonearth  that  had  to  suffer.  .  .  .  He 
must  take  his  share.  There  were  other  motives  to  action  in  life  than 
love,  than  duty  to  his  mother — the  duty  to  those  of  whom  he  had  no' 
thought  much,  and  of  whom  suffering  was  teaching  him  to  think  now. 
others  than  himself,  his  duty  to  the  world  around,  above  and  below 
He  might  have  drawn  tears  from  an  audience  on  that  theme  once  with 
his  tongue  and  brain  :  it  was  sinking  to  his  heart  now." 

The  story  ?  Well  it  is  the  story  of  two  men  who  love  a  woman 
to  their  hurt,  and  to  their  making,  and  she  to  her  hurt  and  to  her 
making.  It  is  modern  and  hoary  at  the  same  time.  You 
might  meet  Anne  in  Bond  Street,  you  might  encounter  Marshall 
any  afternoon  in  Piccadilly  if  they  cared  to  travel  so  far  from  their 
little  Kentucky-  capital.  But  you  must  seek  Boone  Stallard  in  the 
Kentuckian  mountains — 

"  Its  woods  are  primeval,  its  riches  are  unrifled,  and  its  people  are  the 
people  of  another  age — for  the  range  has  held  her  own.  These  men  of 
the  mountains  and  the  people  of  the  blue-grass  are  the  extremes  of 
civiHzation  in  the  State.  A  few  years  ago  there  was  but  one  point  where 
they  ever  came  in  contact,  one  point  where  their  interests  could  clash. 
That  was  the  capital,  the  lazy  httle  capital." 

In   that  little,    lazy,    friendly   capital  the    things  with  which  thi.? 

story  deals  happen.      There   Anne,  Marshall,  and  Stallard  sorrow 

and  suffer  and  fight,  till  in  the  end  comes  to  each  the  victory  they 

desired.     Mr.  John  Fox,  jun.,  has  done  his  work  well — extremely 

well.      His  characterisation  is  good  :   he  has  a    clean,   swift  style, 

not  without  charm,  and  it  is  his  privilege — inestimable  privilege  ! — 

to  love  a  land,  and  to  be  able  to  convince  others  of  his  sincerity. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Silver  Fox.     By  Martin  Eoss  and  E.  CT3.  Somerville. 

(Lawrence  &  BuUen.) 

This  is  another  good  novel,  well  written  and  eminently  readable. 
It  has  atmosphere,  and  these  authors,  too,  "belong  to  aland" — 
Ireland.     They  treat  the  old  themes — love,  friendship  and  death — 
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but  they  have  a  light  hand,  and  a  merry  flyaway  style  most  suitable 
to  a  story  whose  main  interest  is  hunting.  Being  Irish  they  cannot 
get  quite  away  from  "  the  Celtic  glamour,"  or  the  "  Irish  Wonder- 
world,"  or  whatever  it  is  called,  and  so  we  have  the  silver  fox,  an  evil 
beast,  omen  of  disaster,  darting  through  the  pages.  We  like  the 
girl  Slaney.  Her  eyes  were  clear  and  half  shy,  like  a  boy's,  and 
she  had  a  fastidious,  spiritual  mouth,  which  the  wrong  man  kissed 
once,  to  find  it  a  trembling  and  human  one.  She  also  had  a  delicate, 
clever  hand.     We  are  glad  Bunbury  won  it  in  the  end. 

The  authors  sail  gaily  between  shoals  and  over  rocks ;  when 
tragedy  is  inevitable  they  treat  it  with  reticence,  and  in  the  end  the 
attractive  scoundrel  is  catched  in  his  own  snare.  A  bright,  breezy, 
buoyant  book.     We  could  have  wished  it  longer. 


Deborah  of  Tod's.     By  Mrs.  Henry  de  la  Pasture. 
(Smith,  Elder  &  Co.) 

It  was  the  perpetual  regret  of  General  Sir  Arthur  D' Alton  that 
Deborah  had  no  sense  of  humour.  Wlien  he  first  kissed  her  in  the 
kitclien  at  "  Tod's "  he  meant  nothing  but  a  flirtation :  she 
translated  it  as  a  proposal  of  marriage.  When  he  married  lier, 
having  foimd  her  to  be  the  possessor  of  quite  unexjsected  riches, 
and  revealed  himself  gradually  to  her  for  the  dissipated  old  roue 
that  he  was,  she  was  seriously  dispirited  by  his  gallantries,  and 
never  once  had  the  humorous  idea  of  retaliating  in  kind.  When, 
again.  Sir  Arthur  died,  she  regarded  her  freedom  so  seriously  that, 
casting  off  the  dust  of  her  shoos  against  Portman-square,  she  at 
once  took  a  third-class  ticket  home  to  the  old  farm. 

"  '  I  am  going  home,'  said  Deborah  '  I  was  just  a  country  maiden 
like  any  other  when  Sir  Arthur  found  me,  brought  up  by  a  God-fearing 
woman,  and  iuuocent  as  a  maid  shudc  be,  and  happy  enough,  wi'  a  gude 
bit  o'  money  put  by.  I  am  going  home  now,  and  the  most  o'  my  money 
be  gone,  and  not  through  payiu'  for  any  foolishness  of  mine,  and  I  hi' 
lost  beside  all  the  heart  I  ever  tuke  in  life,  and  'tis  no  thanks  to  any  on 
yer,  but  tu  God  A'mighty,  that  I  ha'  not  lost  my  soul  as  well.'  ' 

That  is  not  a  t3'pical  utterance  ;  for  Deborah  was  a  silent  woman — 
another  grievance  with  Sir  Arthur — and  a  forbearing  one— a  quality 
of  which  he  never  suspected  her.  She  is,  in  person  and  character, 
an  agglomeration  of  tlie  virtues  which,  somehow,  one  associates 
witli  the  name  "Diana"  rather  than  "Deborah" — large  and 
statuesfjuo,  grave  and,  perhaps,  a  trifle  heavy.  It  is  characteristic  of 
hor  that  she  married  Sir  Arthur,  who  was  old  enough  to  be  her 
grandfather,  out  of  sheer  gratitude  for  an  action  by  which  he  had 
once  befriended  her  father.  The  nuiin  theme  of  the  story  is,  of 
cour,se,  well  worn,  but  Mrs.  de  la  Pasture  has  handled  it  with 
dignity  and  tenderness— in  places,  exquisitely.  If  she  has  made 
her  "society"  a  little  more  shallow  and  heartless  than  usual  in 
order  to  throw  the  sterling  virtues  of  her  heroine  into  relief,  she 
makes  anioiuls  by  such  passages  as  that  last  one  between  the  giddy 
Lilian  and  her  patient  husband  : 

"  LUian  had  gone  back  to  her  favourite  sofa.  The  little  gleam  of  red 
sunset  touched  her  small  face  ai  it  rested  on  the  cushions,  and  i';  looked 
strangely  old  and  tired. 

ThH  dusk  gradually  deepened  until  the  face  lost  form  or  meaning,  and 
became  a  white  pat.  h  in  the  darkness. 

•Joe,'  said  a  far-off  voice  that  seemed  hardly  to  belong  fo  LiUan, 
BO  utterly  had  the  affected  cadence  died  away  in  it,  '  you  have  been  very 
goo<l  to  me.  ./  .;  J 

•  Bosh:  said  Joe.     He  made  a  lumbering  stej)  towards  the  sofa. 
1  ye  not  been  good  to  you,'  said  the  voice. 

Ldian  rose  h,  the  dusk  and  <;ame  closer  to  him.  He  made  no  answer, 
but  he  drew  the  httle  frail  creature  into  his  arms  and  leant  her  against 
his  breast.  ° 

uul'u"  ''°°''°7''"  ,tte  time,'    she  whispered,    'that  you   were  worth 

all  the  rest  put  together— but ' 

'  I  know,'  lie  said  gently.     '  I  bored  you.' 

t,  rilonsU-  }^f  ^,'"'7  ^'^'^  u  '}'  '^''^  ^''''"''  ^^^"«"  l''"gl^t«-  «as  always 
p  nlously  near  her  tears,  'but  you  wouldn't  have  bored  me  if-if  we'd 
bceu  on  a  desert  island  together-at  least,  I  think  not.  It's -it's  the 
other  people  who  turn  my  bead.'  "sine 

'  I  know,'  Slid  Joe  dully. 

thin'L° -whieh'sL^r^'l'^'"'^^'  '  ^'"i\  ^'■"''''  '''  ^^"^  "'  I  ^°  tl^-^t  there  are 
nmst  tSl  ycuf-^~    ""^  ^"''P'"  '°  ""'^  ^°'l^^'  "^'^  tl^e  next.     I 

^.-Must  you;-'  he  said  gently.     •  I  thmk  I  would  rather  you  didu't, 


There  was  a  long  silence  in  the  darkened  room  before  Joe  broke  it  once 
more. 

'  You  see,'  he  said  pleadingly,  '  it  woidd  be  an  awfid  blow  to  me  if 
you' went  and  made  out  you  weren't  perfect.  I've  always  thought  you 
so,  always.  And — I  couldn't  help  making  a  lot  of  aUowanse,  you  know, 
for  yen,  being  so  pretty  and  clever,  it  naturally  made  people  think  a  lot 
more  of  you  thm  they  ever  would  of  me.  And  I  know  you'd  never 
forget — the  little  chap — meeting  him  some  day,  and  all  that.  I  wantei 
you  to  have  your  fling.  And  if  you've  had  it ' — his  voice  broke  a 
Httle — '  and  you  reaUy  care  about  such  a  stupid  fellow  as  me,  why,  I 
wouldn't  change  with  anyone,  that's  all.'  " 

The  book  contains  one  or  two  considerable  improbabilities,  but  it  is 
an  excellent  book  nevertheless. 


Among  Thorns.     By  Noel  Ainslie. 
(Laurence  &  Bidlen.) 

Noel  Ainslie  is  a  clever  woman,  who  looks  at  life  straiglit,  without 
prudishness  or  hysteria.  She  describes  with  very  little  exaggera- 
tion or  heightening  of  colour  what  one  may  call  virtuous  Bohemia, 
where  people  dispense  with  the  conventions,  but  work  hard  and 
live  on  the  whole  straight.  This  life,  with  its  freedom  and  priva- 
tions, she  contrasts  on  the  one  hand  with  the  easy  existence  of 
attractive  people  who  do  not  live  straight,  on  the  other,  with  a 
society  which  can  afford  to  give  its  women  diamonds ;  and  she 
shows,  in  a  rather  interesting  way,  the  fascination  and  repugnance 
which  both  extremes  inspire  in  her  Bohemian  heroine.  Comfort 
attracts  ;  more  particularly  it  attracts  a  woman  ;  and  also  a  woman 
likes  somebody  to  make  love  to  her.  Lebia  MeyneU  decides  against 
the  love-making — not  without  hesitation;  she  accepts  marriage 
for  the  sake  of  comforts,  but  finds  it  a  bore  because  of  social 
functions.  She  is  a  Bohemian,  but  a  Bohemian  of  tlie  new  type, 
who  cannot  take  her  pleasure  after  the  manner  of  old-fashioned' 
society,  nor  of  old-fashioned  Bohemia.  Her  friend  Peggy  Walton 
is  thoroughbred  Bohemian,  and  elects  for  comfort  and  love-making 
withoxit  the  drawbacks.  Altogether,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  acute 
feminine  psychology  in  the  book,  it  has  a  plot  decidedly  above  the 
average,  and  the  men  and  women  have  all  a  tolerably  distinct 
existence.  But  it  is  chiefly  interesting  as  a  thoughtful  study  of 
certain  types  produced  by  conditions  which  have  only  operated  of 
late  years.  The  bachelor  young  lady  has  not  existed  long,  but  she 
is  abundant,  and  Noel  Ainslie  points  out  that  her  path,  if  it  is  to  bo 
virtuous,  lies  decidedly  "Among  Thorns." 

*  *  *  * 

The  Time  Uptll  of  Chdtcaa  d'Arjjoii.     By  M.  Carta  Sturge. 
(Arrowsmith.) 

Ix  'The  Time  Spell  of  Chateau  d'Arpon  there  is  carried  out,  upon  the 
^yhole  with  skill,  a  conception  that  is  remarkable  and  original.  It 
is  a  weird  story,  tlio  incidents  in  which,  had  they  occurred  or  been 
believed  to  have  occurred  in  actual  life,  would  have  been  fitting 
subjects  for  the  inquiries  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Eesearch. 
It  is  almost  a  ghost  story ;  the  scene  laid  near  the  Italian  or 
Provencjal  coast,  and  the  chateau  and  the  garden — an  old  neglected 
garden  — are  described  as  by  one  who  is  reallj'  familiar  with  them. 
The  story  is  not  only  conceived  boldly,  but  written  well — a  little 
diffuse,  perhaps,  in  its  earlier  pages,  and  occasionally  distigured 
by  an  absence  of  complete  harmony  in  the  style — a  word  or  phrase 
wholly  conventional  or  Ixinale,  bringing  one  down  from  the  almost 
poetic,  at  all  events  the  romantic,  plane,  to  the  level  of  common- 
place talk  ;  and  that  not  done  with  any  artistic  intention  of  vivid 
contrast,  deliberate  effect,  but  as  by  slijts  of  the  pen.  This, 
however,  is  a  matter  which,  as  things  now  go,  only  writers 
(and  of  writers,  indeed,  not  very  many)  will  have  the  faculty  to 
perceive.  Not  only  an  occasional  slovenliness  or  amateurishness, 
like  ]\fiss  Carta  Sturge's,  but  an  absolutely  unbroken  one,  is 
powerless  to  prevent  a  public  that  knows  not  Style  from  appre- 
ciating a  good  "story";  and  wo  only  mention  her  lapses  to  Miss 
Sturge  because  she  would  wish  at  all  points,  we  are  sure,  to 
preser\e  the  virtues  of  a  writer.  The  illustrations — by  Major 
Eicketts,  we  believe  -  are  decorative  as  well  as  explanatory'.  They 
are  very  well  drawn  and  composed  ;  and  the  only  thing  that 
to  some  extent  lessens  their  smtability  to  the  present  little  volume — 
a  "pott  quarto,"  is  it  not ? — is  that  they  are  elegant,  jtrecise,  and 
matter  of  fact,  and  so  do  not  add  anything  to  the  suggestion  of  the 
weird  and  the  uncanny.     But  they  are  very  good. 
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